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A. 


Arelias,  tlie,  -JG 

Abies,  161';  Meiiziesii,  155;  cuuiRleusIs, 
195 

Acacia  humifusa,  73;  Eiceana,  116 

Acanthnses,  303 

Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  333 

Achillea  aurea,  586 

Adanson,  last  years  of,  186 

Adansonia  digitata,  2i-0 

Adiantum  rubcllnm,  637 

Adonis  pyrenaica,  608 

Adulteration,  314 

yEthionema  grandiflornni ,  158 

Agaricus  procerus,  178  ;  gambosus,  623 

Agave  "  telegraphica,"  51 

Agaves,  potting,  369,  462,  494 

Ajuga  alpina,  608 

Albert  memorial,  Kensington  Gardens,  341 

Alligator  pear,  104 

Allosoras  crispus  and  other  British  fema, 
562 

Almond,  dwarf,  503 

Alocasia  nietallica,  146,  370 

Aloe,  American  variegated,  679 

Alpine  forest  land,  the  regeneration  of, 
710 

Alpine  garden,  497,  542,  562,  605 ;  con- 
ditions of  success  in,  463 

Alpine  plants  gi-een  in  winter,  305 

Alpine  stravvbeny,  188 

Alpines,  204;  stove,  316 

Alton  Towers,  619 

Alyssum  olympicnni,  60S 

Amarantns  salicifolins,  71,  120 

Amateur  grape-growing,  61 

Amateurs,  advice  to,  72 

America,  new  parks  in,  2  ;  parks  and  jnib- 
lic  gardens  in,  lo,  107 ;  great  mortality 
among  evergreens  in,  66  I ;  horticultural 
toasts  in,  412 ;  peach  ti'ade  in,  106  ; 
peach  culture  in,  206 

American,  bnrningbnsh,  the,  332  ;  black- 
beiTy,  the,  3  19  ;  sloe  spirit,  the,  402  ; 
sweet  water-lily,  the,  5;  deserts,  tree 
guides  in,  22  ;  and  his  gardener,  22 ; 
fruit-preserving  jar,  36 ;  new  boule- 
vard, 16  ;  variegated  aloe,  the,  679 

Amheratia  uobilis,  17 

Ampelopsis  tricnspidata,  8,  151 

Auiygdalus  nana,  503 

Andaman  Islands,  timber  forests  of,  351 

Ana'ctodiilus  culture,  92 

Androsaco  lanuginosa,  51 

-Angels'  Eyes  (poem),  714 

Annuals,  703  ;  for  spring,  686 

Anomalous  tiraftiug,  317 

Anthurinm  magnilicinn,  1 16  ;  Scherzeria- 
num,  II' 

-Vnts,  98,  568 

Ants  and  aphides,  351 

Aphelandra  culture,  312 

Aphides,  568 ;  their  friends  aiul  foes,  211. 
2 12,  253  ;  iinil  ants,  358 

.\phis,  bean,  212 


Ajiple.  derivation  of  the  word,  704' ; 
maggot,  remedy  for,  9,  99,  528  ;  gar. 
dens,  miniature,  189 ;  orchards,  prun- 
ing, 347  ;  Canadian  snow,  384 ;  worm 
trap,  592 

Apples,  choice  on  wire  fencing,  414  ;  root- 
grafting,  507  ;  best  dessert,  638 

Apples  and  pears  in  orchard  houses,  229 

Apricot,  shed,  35;  disease,  106;  proKfic 
tree,  106 ;  Shiraz,  147 

April :  conservator}-,  feni  house,  stove, 
orchids,  hard- wooded  plants,  and  indoor 
garden  in,  445  ;  fruit  garden,  outdoor 
fi'uits,  flower  garden,  pits  and  frames, 
and  rose  garden  in,  419  ;  orchai'd  house, 
peach  house,  vineries,  pinery,  and  kit- 
chen garden  in,  450  ;  garden  beauty  in, 
495 

Aquatic  flower  blooming  in  January, 
20 1 ;  plants  hardy,  478 

Aquilegia  formosa,  151 

Arabis  blepharophylla,  513 

Aralia  canescens,  561 ;  japouica,  653 ; 
papyrifera,  17 

Arauearias,  the  largest  in  the  British 
Isles,  501 

Arboretum  for  December,  79  ;  for  Febru- 
arv,  212;  tor  March,  333;  for  June, 
621 

Arches  upon  dinner-tables,  10 

Architecture  and  foliage  at  Wilholma, 
530 

Architecture  and  nature,  400 

Ai'eca  Catechu,  621 

.^•enga  saecharifera,  483 

Art  of  gi-afting,  64,  111,  122,  157,  20(1, 
212,  233,  257,  275.  315,  33  1,  386, 
im,  467,  508,  575,  595,  642,  675, 
712 

Artificial  flowers  and  their  makers,  326 

Arundo  couspicua,  377;  .\..  Donax  in  the 
])leasurc-ground,  391 

Ashton-uudcr-Lj-ne,  public  park  for,  272 

Asparagus,  culture  of,  339;  climbing 
si)ecies  of,  367 ;  culture  of  by  the 
ancients,  385,  101;  long,  405;  for 
cutting,  631  ;  plantations  of,  712 

Asphalte,  covering,  hardening  309 

Asplenium  septcntrionale,  562 

Aster  longifolius  var.  formosus,  8. 

Asters,  planting,  653,  703 

Astilbc  japonicn,  616 

Aston,  l.ower  Grounds,  602,  694 

Aswiuby  Tark,  gnipe-roomat,  348 

Aubrietias  in  pots.  567 

Aucuba  1'.  cherry  laurel,  4C6 

Aucubas,  propagating,  416;  miniature 
berry-bearing,  507 

Auriculas  from  seed,  231 

.Vustralian  trees,  acclimatisation  of,  19 
mahogany,  -130 

.\utun\n  leaves,  170 

Axe  essential,   103;  a  niagiciiiu,  12  I 

Azaleas,  grafting,  61;  Indian,  soil  fur, 
potting,  training,  and  treatment  after 
flowering,  583 


B. 


BvMHLS.v  FALC.vr.i,  japonica,  mitis,  nigra, 

Quilioi,  Simonii,  violascens,  viridi-glau. 

cescens,  69  ;  edulis,  353  ;  aurea,  606 
Bananas  and  plantains,  396 
Bauksian  roses,  608,  653 
Baobab  tree,  240 

Bark-boring  insects,  547,  567,  628 
Basket  plants,  460 
Baskets,  ferns  for,  683 
Baths,  park,  158  ;  sea,  for  London,  2 
Bavaria,  an  old  yew  tree  in,  333 
Bean,  Lima,  20  ;  aphis,  212 
Bearded  trees  of  Texas,  571 
Bedding  :  succulents,  455  ;  spring,   563  ; 

out,  611;  combined  spring  and  sunmier, 

687 
Bedding    plants,   notes   on,    252;  spring 

treatment  of,  389 
Beech  trees  and  lightning,  19 1 
Beeches,  large  copper,  504 
Bees,  and  brambles,  136 ;  destructive  to 

fruit,  358 
Begonias,  91 ;  winter  blooming.  162 
Belgium,  flower  factories  in,  691 
Benthall    Hall  :    saxifrages,     stouecrops, 

and  houseleeks;  pot  culture  of  alpine 

plants;  Eanu)nda    pyrenaica  as   a  pot 

plant ;  arrangement,  &c.,  at,  625  ;  new 

plants  at,  626 
Berberises.  largo-leaved,  for  the  coiiscr. 

vaton,-,  11 ;  Darwinii,  633 
Berlin,  gardening  in,  676 
Berry  Ilill.  kitchen  garden  at.  80;  planl- 

ing  and  lake  margins  at,  1 13 
Hessemer's  (Jlr.)  conservatory,  170 
Betel-nut  palm,  the,  521 
Big  tree,  the.  75,  421 
Birds,  in   gardens,  411;  529;  small  food 

of,  568 
Bird's-nest  fern,  the,  651 
IJiriningliam    Hotauie   Gaixlen,    the,  602  ; 

exhibition,  670.  715 
"  Birmingliam     Saturday     Half-Uolidav 

Guide,"  691 
Bitter  willows  as  game  coverts,  136 
Blackberrv,     .Vmerican,     3 19 ;    comniuu, 

610 
Ulack  cvtisus,  the,  501 
Blaeklieath,  311 
liloclmum  brasilienso,  1 15 
HIiglited  thorns,   ll!6 
Bocconia  cordata,  606  ;  japonica,  703 
Bog.gardon.  the,  7,  23 
Boilers,  199 

Hois  do  Vincennes,  the,  125 
Boletus  edulis,  35 
Horder. plants,  tall,  95 
Horghesi  Ganlens,  Home,  63 1- 
Botanic    Garden   at    Glasnevin,   the,  3ii;l ; 

at  Birmingham.  602 
Botanic  Gardens   in  the  Regent's   I'ark, 

231,  268,  191 
Botanical  ponies,  130 
Bottling  grapes,  189,  229,  270,  298,  35a 
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INDEX. 


[iuughs,  uverliauj^iujr,  312 
IJoulovrti'd,  new  Aracricau,  -16 
Bouquet  flovrors,  heartseaso  as,  103 
Bouqueta  for  the  hand,  4U3 
liouvavdia  Davidsoui,  IIG 
Box,  odour  of,  1-13 
f3rackets  for  plants,  581 
Ui'anible  leaves  In  winter,  582 
bridge,  rustic,  without  nails,  52 
British  Columbian  conifers,  'IG-i,  502,  551 
Broad -leaved  sea  lavender,  the,  702 
Broccoli,  216,  301 ;    protection  of,   111 ; 

hard  ground  for,  27 1 
Brooklyn,  the  new  park  at,  G81 
Hroome's  (Samuel)  memorial,  198 
lirownea  gi'andiceps,  547 
Hnissel  sprouts,  modes  of  cooking,  197 
liuckinghamshire  orchids,  499 
Buckland,  28 
Buffalo  berry,  the,  573 
Bug,  woolly  or  American,  destruction  of, 

244 
Bulbs,  instructions  for  the  growth  of,  in 

■windows,  83 
liullctins  of  a  floral  celebrity,  555 
Bullfinches,  357,  444 
Biqiljthalmnm  sjicciosuni,  652 
Burning  bush,  the  American,  332 
Butchers'  broom,  with  berries,  19 
Buttercups  and  geese,  499 


C. 


Cabbage,  miniature  Savoy,  116 

Cabbages,  preserving,  208 

Cacti,    hardy  Mexican,  262 ;  cultivation 

of,  483 
Caladium  esculentuni,  585 
Caladiums  for  room  decoration,  631 
California,    the   vintage   of,    20 ;   among 

the  big  trees  in,  63  ;  the  tomato  in,  208 
Californian    radish,  68 ;  quail,  153 ;  dye 

weeds,    186 ;  columbine,     608  ;  wines, 

650 
Calceolaria,  391 ;  shrubby,  260,  456 
Camellia,  outdoor  cultivation  of,  584 
Camellia-house,  tea-scented  Noisette  roses 

for,  166 
Camellias,  why  they  drop  their  buds,  635; 

and  myrtles  in  Leicestersliire,  543 
Canada,    snow   apple  of,    384;  fruit  im- 

provcment  in,  536 
Cannas,  686 

Canterbury  bell,  rosy,  608 
Cai-bolic  acid  plant,  146 
Carbolic  acid  i:  moulds,  403 
Carices,  large  Norfolk,  391 
Carnations,  tree,  64, 119,  260,  683 
Carnations  and  picotees  from  seed,  420  ; 

stake  for,  518 
Carol  of  seed-time,  385 
Carrot  pudding,  197 
Case  for  sending  grooving  plants  to  distant 

countries,  64 
Castor. oil  plant,  541 
CateriJiUar,  gooseberrj'-,  677 
Caterpillars,  hairy,    251 ;   hemp    versus, 

445  s  and  cauhflowers,  254 
Cat's-foot,  the  mountain,  687 
Cats,  how  to  keep  out  of  town  gardens, 

114 
Caucasian  plane,  572 
Cedar  trees,  a  tale  about,  195 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  killed  by  frost,  618 ; 

noble,  665 
Celery,  keeping,  712  ;  prize,  300 ;  Simp. 

son's  collars  for,  434 
Cemeterj',     new,     at     Edinbm-gh ;  217 ; 

Coventry,  594 ;  at  Philadelphia,  568 
Cemeteries,  146 
Central  Park,  New  York,  24,  544,  639 


CiMasus  scn-ulata,  573 

Crrcalg,  fertilization  of,  136 

Chalk,  trees  and  plants  for  planting  on, 

373 
Chama3rops  excelsa,  479 
Champignon,  fairy-ring,  333,  383 
Channel  Islands,  pears  in,  384,  415,  535 
Charcoal  dust,  use  for,  169 
Cliatsworth,  rockwurk  at,  50 
Cheiranthus  Marshallii,  653 
Chemical  fumes,  damaging  a  crop  by,  196 
Cherry,     double-lloweriug  Chinese,  573; 

grafted  on  the  laurel,  683 
Cherry  laurel  v.  aucuba,  466 
Cherry  plum,  107 
('herry  tree,  the  Dyehouse,  321 
Cherries,  13 

Chestnut,  great,  of  Mount  Etna,  486 
Chickens  i-.  insects,  244 
Chinese  primroses,  261,   325 ;  in  winter, 

91 
Chinese  showy -flowered  crab,  4G5 
Chinese  narcissus,  543 
Chinese  double.flowering  cheri-y,  573 
Chinese  rice-paper  plant,  627 
Chiswick  trial  of  peas,  628 
Christmas  :     vase,    93  ;    horticulture   in 

Vienna  at,  150  ;  roses  at,  305 
Churchyards,  our  country,  713 
City   graveyards,  desecration    of,    109  ; 
parks,  situations    of,    177  ;    mortality, 
168  ;  violets,  500 
Cities,  trees  and  plants  in,  2 
Clematis  montana,  653 
Clematises,  hardy,  375 
Clerodendrons,  culture  of,  615 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  368,  563 
CHmate,  effects  of  forests  on,  572 
Climbers    for    a   cool   fernery,   233 ;  for 

rafters  and  walls,  283 
Climbing     species    of    asparagus,    367; 

tilmy  ferns,  520 
Clivia  nobilis,  637 

Cockchafer,  16 1 ;  tenacity  of  life  in,  358 
Cocoa.nut  groves,  250 
Coffee,  how  to  make  the  most  of,  596 
Cold,  extreme,  322 
Cole  slaw,  197 
Colocasia  odorata,  328 
Colorado  produce,  116 
Colosseum  in   Regent's  Park,  178 
Combe  Abbey,  559 ;  landscape  and  water 
at,  559  ;  trees  at,  559  ;  plant. houses  at, 
559  ;  palm-grass  at,  560  ;  fruit  at,  560 
Common  laurel  a  usurper,  129 
Compass  plant,  the,  17 
Conifers :   planting,    54  ;    young,  in   the 
flower  garden,  121 ;  effects  of  frosts  on, 
169  ;  pruning  of,  264,  393  ;  hybrid,  357  j 
Jeffrey's  British  Columbian,  464,   502 ; 
in  boggy  soil,  573 
Coniferous  trees  in  Connemara,  571 
Condurango  root,  209 
Connemara,  coniferous  trees  in,  571 
Conservatory,  a  small,  how  to  heat,  110 ; 
in  January,  145  ;  in  February,  231 ;  in 
April,    44S ;  in   May,  531 ;  Mr.    Besse- 
mer's,    170 ;     Kibble,    erection    of    in 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  434 
Conservatory,  outside  shading  for,  502 
Conservatories  in  the  natui'al  style,  181, 

219,  260,  311 ;  for  cool  orchids,  325 
Convict  gardening  in  India,  86 
Cookeiy,  the  "  why  "  in  vegetable,  653 
Cooking  Brussels  sprouts,  modes  of,  197 
Cooking  the  orange-milk  mushroom,  596 
Cool  orchids  for  Conservatories,  325 
Corn  marigold,  the,  502 
Cornish  strawberries  and  bush-fruit,  20 
Cornwall,  Market  gardening  in,  21 
CordyUne  indivisa,  15 
Coronilla  Emerns,  693 


Cotoucaster  for  walls,  442 

Cottage-gardens,  Dutch,  48 

Cottager's  garden,  the,  333 

Country  churchyards,  our,  713 

Coventry  cemetery,  59 1 

Covering,  hardening  asphalte,  309 

Cow  Parsnip,  the,  326 

Cow  Tree,  the,  306 

Crab,  showy-flowered  Chinese,  465 

Cranberi'ies,  440 

Crata3gus  cordata,  504 

Creeping  Myrtle,  the,  324,  410 

Crinum  capense,  687 

Crocuses,  lost,  391 

Cropped  trees  and  architectural  lines,  210 

Crystal  Palace  Company,  112 

Crystal  Palace,  rose  show  at,  624 

Cucumber  in  the  open  ground,  627 

Cucumber :  smooth  vars.  of,  soils  for, 
manures  for,  424 ;  principles  of  culti- 
vation, 436 ;  air  and  moisture  for,  upon 
dung  beds,  preparing  the  dung  for, 
169  ;  dung  and  leaves  for,  forming  the 
bed,  575;  bed  improved,  576 ;  another 
kind  of  hot  bed,  590;  in  brick  pits, 
French  system  of  making  hotbeds,  590 ; 
planting  of,  611,  665;  "Marquis  of 
Lome,"  612 ;  on  walls,  665  ;  cultivation 
of,  627  ;  propagation  of,  666  ;  Russian 
way  of  dressing,  116 ;  in  moss,  424 ; 
Polish  mode  of  preserving,  428 ;  for 
seed,  665 

Cucumber  tree,  heart-leaved,  420 

Cupressus  sempervirens,  100;  macro- 
carpa,  220,  330,  333 

Currant  tomato,  383 

Currant  trees,  scale  on,  350 

Cuttings,  mode  of  transmitting,  161 ;  rose, 
163 

Cyclamen,  culture  of  the,  501 

Cyclamens,  spotty,  462  ;  the  culture  of, 
699 

Cydonia  japonica,  573 

Cypress :  upright,  130 ;  the  Moutery, 
330,  333|;  as  a  hedge  plant,  372 

Cypripedium  Calceolus,  305 ;  candidum, 
517 

Cytisus  nigricans,  504 ;  black,  501 ;  elon- 
gatus,  664 


D. 


Daftoiiil  gakden,  455 

Daffodil  garden,  my,  419 

Daffodils,  391,  430,  458 

Dampier's  glory  pea,  368,  377 

Daphne  indica,  90 

Darlingtonia  californica,  396 

Date  tree,  what  it  is  to  the  Sahariaus, 

322 
Dear  seed,  158 
December  :  indoor  gai'den  in,  31 ;  kitchen 

garden    in,    41 ;    flower    garden    in ; 

shrubberies  in,  herbaceous  and  alpiuo 

plants  in,  25 ;  pits  and  frames  in,  rose 

garden   in,    26 ;   stove   plants   in,    31 ; 

greenhouses  in,  32 ;  orchid  house  in,  32 ; 

fruit  garden  in,  out-door  fruits  in,  34  ; 

in-door  fruits  in,  35 ;  arboretum  in,  79 
Deodar  pruning,  261 
Desert,  sowing  the,  598 
Deserted  favourites,  239 
Destruction  of  trees  in  Kensington  Car. 

dens,  693 
Devoniensis  rose,  376  ;  history  of,  433 
Devonshire,     fern     collecting    in,    376 ; 

absence  of  mistletoe  in,  436 
Dianthus  brachyanthus,  687 
Dicentra  eximia,  608 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  233 
Digging-fork,  good,  22 
Dimorphanthus  mandschiu-icns,  117 


INDEX. 


Vll 


])iuiug. rooms,  illi'.miiiation  of,  89 
Diuiug.tables,    concealiug    pots     uudur, 

■170 
Dinuer-table      plants,     form     of,      127 ; 

flowers    for,     137 ;     centre-pieces    for 

flowers,  631 
Diuncr-tables,  arches  upon,  10 ;  tall  vases 

on,  S2 
IJiouiiia  muscipula,  153 
Diosjjyros  Kaki,  U09 
JJipaacus  laciniatus,  G 
Disabled  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  G83 
J  lock,  great  water,  437 
Dorsetshire,  carliness   of   the   season  Id, 

■W5 
Double  flowers,  152 
Douglas  fir,  99  ;  praning,  2lio. 
Dracaenas,  -liG ;  as  ^rindow  plants,  313 
Dracaena,  a  revision  of  the  genus,    51(5, 

566,  636,  656 
DracLuna  Draco,  399 
Dracajnas  and  Caladiums,  397 
Dragon  tree,  399 
Drainage,    362 ;  outlets,   inclinations    or 

slopes  of  drains,  sizes  of  pipes  for  cer. 

tain   areas,  direction   of   drains,    422 ; 

root   choking,   cost,  duration  of   pipe, 

423 ;  for  fruit  trees,  476 
Diuwing-room :    a   new  floral    ornament 

for  the,    315 ;  passion-flowers  for  the, 

031 
Dried  fruit,  our  trade  in,  189 
Driving  in  the  parks,  379 
Drynarias,  the,  15 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  Loudon,  298 
Dutch  cottage-gardens,  48 
Dwarf  fan  palm,  an  old  plant  of,  311 
Dyehouse  cherry  tree,  the,  321 


E. 


Kauly  vines  in  January,  119  ;  tomatoes, 

208  ;  vinery  in  February,  227 ;  flowers, 

232,   304,   441;    spring   flowers,    320; 

hardy  flowers,  375 
Earth  closets  for  the  garden,  115 
Kccremocarpus  scaber,  5 13 
Echinopsis  Duvallii,  616 
Edging,  Gentiana  acaulis  as  an,  586 
Edgings,  dwarf  shrubs  for,  357 ;  of  English 

ivy,  703 
Edible  fungi,  35;  passion-flower,  638 
Kdinburgh,  new  cemetecy  at,  217 
KS'ect  of  gas  on  trees,  700 
Kgg  plant,  116 
I'jiepbant's-foot  plant,  25S 
Klni,  an  old  Temple  (lanlen,  271 
Kims,  New  England,  169 
Elongated  Cytisus,  661 
Kngland,  mediEBval  forests  of,  651 
English  footpaths,  371 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  73 
Epping  Eorcst,  186 
Krianthus  Monsticrii,  252 
Erinus  alpinns  as  a  wall  plant,  626 
Eryngiums,  50,  72 
Espaliers,    upright    system    of    training 

fruit  trees  on,  148 
Euoharis  grandiflora,  258,  556 ;  amazouica, 

556 
Euouymus  americanus,  332  ;  juponicus  as 

a  seaside  shrub,  573,  665 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora,  a  grand  climlier, 

166 
Kurope,  oaks  of,  169 
Euryelcs  Ciinninghami,  12  ;  amboyneusis, 

423 
Evergreen  cypress,  100 
Evergreens,    the    slaughter    of,    82 ;    in 

America,  grout  mortality  among,  661 
Evcrliistiiig  flowers,  113 


Exhibition  :  Moscow,  22  ;  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (December  6,  1871), 
66  ;  of  useful  and  hurtful  insects,  536  ; 
great  Birmingham,  670  (.'5'c'e  liocieties) 

Exhibitions,  floral  decorations  at,  4 

Extinct  Sequoia  (\Vellingtoma)  forest  in 
England,  195 

Extreme  cold,  322 


Faiuv-uixo  Champignon,  the,  333,  383 

Fan  palm,  dwarf,  an  old  plant  of,  311 

Farmhouse  garden,  311 

Farms,  landscape  treatment  of,  121 

February:  ont-door  fruits,  early  vinery, 
and  fruit  garden  in,  227 ;  pinery  and 
early  peach  house  in,  228 ;  indoor  garden, 
conservatory,  and  stoves  in,  231 ;  fern- 
house,  orchid.housc,  and  hardwooded 
Ijlants  in,  232;  flower  garden  in,  240; 
arboretum  in,  212;  kitchen  garden  in, 
245 

Fennel,  112 

Fern  collecting  in  Devonshire,  376 

Fern -house  in  February,  232;  in  April, 
418  ;  in  May,  538 

Fera  Sumachj  375 

Fernery,  cool,  climbers  for,  333  ;  my  in- 
door British,  566  ;  hardy,  377 

Ferns  :  tree,  old  stumps  of,  58  ;  on  the 
eastern  Scottish  Border,  457  ;  native, 
and  fern  culture  in  Ireland,  477 ;  filmy, 
climbing,  520 ;  AUosorus  crispus  and 
other  British ,  652 ;  from  spores,  662 ; 
for  baskets,  683 

Fertility  of  oranges,  476 

Fertilization  of  cereals,  136 

Fertilizing  melons  and  encumbers,  591 

Femlas,  or  giant  fennels,  499 

Ficus  religiosa,  435 

Figs  in  midwinter,  204 

Finsbury  and  Southwark  Parks,  46 

Fistulina  hepatica,  458 

Flavouring  with  leaves,  535 

Flavouring  with  seeds.  535 

Flora  in  town,  658 

Florida,  picturesque  springs  of,  398 

Florists'  flowers,  26,  158 

Flower  basket  for  vestibules,  146 

Flower  beds,  effective,  586 

Flower  factories  in  Belgium,  691 

Flower  garden  for  December,  25 ;  for 
January,  151;  for  February,  240 ;  for 
March,"320;  for  April,  418;  for  May, 
532  ;  for  June,  620 

Flower  garden  :  decoration,  562  ;  fashions 
for  1872,  517;  nature's,  517;  tobacco 
in,  277  ;  young  conifers  in,  121 

Flower-pot,  a  new  and  excellent,  27 

Flower  shows,  early  Irish,  680  {scu 
Societies) 

Flower  vases,  harmonies  and  contrasts  iu, 
578 ;  trumpet-shaped,  62 

Flower-verses,  665 

Flower  gardens,  modern,  71 

Flower  gardening,  modern,  8,  479  ;  of  the 
present  day,  1 10 

Flowers,  and  fountains,  131  ;  for  the 
dinner-table,  137  ;  under  artificial  light, 
138  ;  double,  152 ;  for  graves,  261 ; 
spring,  a  garland  of,  278  ;  wild,  for 
gardens,  279;  early,  301,  111;  early 
spring,  32CI ;  arLilicial.and  llieir  makers, 
326  ;  mountain,  330  ;  early  hardy,  375  ; 
flying,  367  ;  of  fashion,  UiO  ;  and 
l)crfumery,  1 16  ;  for  decorating  vases, 
on  choosing,  470 ;  for  vases,  on  choosing, 
523  ;  for  certain  forms  of  vases,  578  ; 
dinner-tablo  centre-pieces  for,  631  ; 
winter,  699 

Flying  Uowers,  367 


Flying  flowers  and  running  water,  462 

Fontainebleau — geometrical  flower  gar. 
dens,  617 

Fontenelle  and  his  asparagus,  62 

Food  for  the  garden,  219 

Food  of  plants,  131,  138;  of  small  birds, 
568 

Footpaths,  English,  37ii 

Forcing  :  lilacs,  166  ;  rose;,^  simple  plan 
for,  462  ;  Paul's  scarlet  thorn  for,  462  ; 
may,  502 

Forest,  pine,  in  the  Jura,  332 

Forest  trees,  culture  of,  53  ;  replanting, 
221 

Foiesfcs,  of  India,  179  ;  effects  of  on 
climrte,  572  ;  of  England,  a  sketch  of 
the  laws,  courts  and  officials  of  the 
mediaeval,  65  4 

Forget-me-not,  120 

Fork,  good  digging,  22 

Formal  margin,  121 

Foster's  apricot  shed,  35 

Fountains,  270 ;  garden,  movable,  82 

Foxglove,  the,  150 

Fragrant  flowers,  9 1 

Frame,  warm,  255 

France,  sea  pine  plantations  iu,  131 

French  :  paradise  stock,  638  ;  peasant 
fund,  225 

Frijoles,  116 

Fritillaria  meleagris,  511 

Frost,  effect  of  on  conifers,  169 

Fruit,  best  kinds  of,  for  a  small  garden, 
101!;  a  neglected,  188  ;dried,ourti-adeiu, 
189;  on  railway  embankments,  270; 
bees  destructive  to,  358  ;  improvement 
in  Canada,  536  ;  at  Combe  Abbey,  560 

Fruit-buds,  preservation  of,  106 

Fruit-crops,  injury  to,  476 

Fruit  culture,  profitable,  61 ;  railway  side, 
206 

Fruit  eaters,  parrots  as,  430 

Fruit  farm,  a  Worcestershire,  61 

Fruit  garden :  for  January,  149 ;  for 
Februarv,  227 :  for  March,  321 ;  for 
April,  449;  for  May,  533;  for  June,  620 

Fruit  label,  new,  270 

Fruit  picking  in  market  gardens,  703 

Fruit  preserving  jar,  American,  36 

Fruit  syrups,  sham,  469 

Fruit  thinning,  586 

Fruit  trees,  the  Author  of  "  Waverley  "  on 
planting,  13;  for  ornameut,  3  4;  for 
growing  against  an  oak  fence,  106 ;  a 
new  way  to  make,  123  ;  seedling,  liow 
to  induce  to  bear  early,  121 ;  ou  walls 
and  espaliers,  upright  ,system  of  train. 
ing,  148;  ro-gr,ifting  worthless,  227;  11 
new  way  to  make,  228  ;  for  eottagei-s, 
229;  moss  on,  296;  Januai\v's  teach, 
ing,  321  ;  suckers,  t;i9  ;  Qi-ainago  for, 
476  ;  orchard  house,  in  May,  533 ;  on 
walls,  587  ;  summer  pruning  of,  611  ; 
overcropping,  638  j  ou  high  and  low- 
land, 704 

Fruit  trellises,  improved,  60 

Fruit,  wall,  aspects  suitable  to  the  various 
kinds  of,  20 

Fruit  walls,  north  aspect  of,  61  ;  wiring, 
1  19;  old,  wash  for,  439  ;  glass  and  iixiu 
coping  for,  508 

Fruiterer's  baskets,  law  iu  reference  lo, 
196 

Fruits,  food  value  of,  65 ;  striped  and 
variegated,  123;  new,  of  1871.  177 
seedling.  1 10  ;  iudooi-s  in  llecember,  35  ; 
outdoor  in  April,  44!l ;  outdoor  in  Mnj  , 
533;  best  hurdy,  660  J  thinning  haixly, 
682 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  tinned,  79 

Fuchsias  in  the  opeu  uii",  652 

Fungi,  edible,  35 
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CJamk  (  ovKuis  aud  ornamental  planting, 

Garilcii,  oil  the  roof,  12;  small,  best  fni!t 
foi-,  1(16;  at  Moiitngue  House,  162; 
liquiil-mauiu-c  sui)ii1y  f"i',  2l'J ;  food 
for,  219  ;  allotment  agrccmeuts,  271 ; 
market,  plough  in  the,  271 ;  the  rose, 
for  Slareh,  319;  the  fruit,  for  Marcli, 
321  ;  the  cottager's,  333  ;  the  Temple, 
planting,  311 ;  the  new,  at  Stepney, 
311;  farmhouse,  314;  wild  fruit,  381; 
new  winter,  103 ;  my  daffodil,  4W,  455  ; 
a  tropical,  117 
Garden  beauty  in  March,  173;  in  April, 

•195  ;  in  May,  557  ;  in  June,  672 
Garden  design  :  laying  out  grounds,  162  ; 
cropped  trees  and  architectvu'al  lines, 
210;  garden  rockwork,  good  and  bad, 
246;  gardens  at  HafiBeld,  Ledbury, 
266 ;  water,  100 
Garden  palms,  31,  72,  93,  133,  283,  313, 

368,  395,  461,  547 
Garden  destroyers :  aphides,  their  friends 
and    their    foes,    211,    242,    253  ;    in 
February,  244 
Garden  fountains,  movable,  82 
Garden  plans,  434 

Garden  roclrwork,  good  and  bad,  246 
Garden  sculpture,  104 
Garden    structures  :  Mr.  Bessemer's  con. 

servatorv,  170 
Gardenia  Fortunei,  657 
tiardenias  for  cutting,  582 
Gardeu  walks,  cleaning  of,  21 
Gardener  and  the  owls,  600 
tiardener's  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
general   meeting  of,  221 ;  anniversaiy 
dinner  (1872),  673 
tiardeners'  (under)  lodgings,  173 
Gardening,  market,  in  Cornwall,  21;    a 
gossip    abont,    236 ;     mural,     304 ;     a 
German   school    of,  438 ;   progressive, 
597 ;  window,  710 
Gardening  of  the  Huguenots,  353 
Gardening  in   Berlin,  676  ;  in  elementary 

schools,  431 
Gardening  sixty  years  ago,  86 
Gardens,  national,  the  pathway  to  noble, 
1  ;  large,  liints  to  o\\Tiers  of,  61  ;  small, 
67;    earth    closets   for,    115;    now,   at 
llochoster  Castle,  1 10 ;  hard  soil  in,  157 ; 
mole  hunting  in,  2  19,  358  ;  wild  flowers 
for,  279;     public,  and  war,  280;  Royal 
Botanic,    Kew,  329,   343  :   Kensington, 
Albert  memorial  in,  311 ;  birds  in,  141, 
529 
Gardens  and  parks  of  Paris,  30  ;  public, 

revival  of  horticultiu'e  in,  380 
Gardens  at  Haffield  Ledbury,  266 
Hardens  at  Warnick  Castle,  211 
Gardens  in  Devon  and  Cnniwall,  026 
Ciardcns  of    England:     Shrubland,    350; 
Possingivorth,  592;  Ryton  Ilouse,  592 
Gardens  of  the  Pineio,  Rome,  589 
Gas,    warming    greenhouses    with,  3 12 : 

heating  by,  103 
fias  lime,  uses  of,  as  a  manure.  437 
Gates.  SO 
tiaultheria  Shallon  for  pheasant  coverts. 

156 
Cieometrical    flower    gardens — Fontainc- 

bleau.  617 
Gentiana  acaulis  as  an  edging,  586 
Gerald  JIasse3-  on  "  Spring,"  504 
(ieranium  r.  Pelargonium,  517 
German  school  of  gardening,  438 
(iemiander  Speedwell,  653,  711 
Gesneras,  516 

(iiant  renuclB,  or  Feruias,  499 
Giaut  .sunflower,  151 


Gilia  liniflora,  423 

Giles's  patent  hand  garden  plough  and 

general  cultivator,  661 
Cilasgow  Botanic  Garden,  erection  of  the 

Kibble  Conservator}'  in,  434 
Gla.snevin,  the  Botanic  Garden  at,  309 
Glass,    pears    and    apples    under,    298 ; 

strawberry  culture  tmder,  571 
Glass  and  iron  coping  for  fruit  walls,  508 
Glass  of   various    colours,    experiments 

with,  175 
(llass  houses,  permanent  shade  for,  657 
Gleichenia  flabellata,  89 
Glo.\inias  for  winter  blooming,  316 
Godetia  Nivcrtiana.  123 
Golden-rayed  lily,  the,  199 
Gomuti  palm,  the  1-83 
Goniophlebium  appondiculatum,  315 
Gooseberrj-,  a  Now  Englander  on,  381 
Gooseberry  caterpillar,  677 
Gourds  for  ornament,  584 
Goutier,  Monsieur,  death  of,  43 1 
Grafting,  anomalous,  317;  changing  the 
variety,  renewing  the  stem,  restoration 
of  branches,  furnishing  bare  branches, 
386 ;  grafting  (approach)  in  figure  train- 
ing,    106 ;  cold  mastic    for,    -113 ;  use 
of   approach    grafting    for    increasing 
the   size   of   fruit,  467 ;    make-believe 
grafting,    181 ;    with   a    single    branch 
575;  withabased branch, 575;  treatment 
after  side  grafting,  595 ;  side  grafting  in 
the  alburnum,  595  ;  with  a  vertical  cut, 
595 ;  with  an  oblique  cut,  595 ;  treat- 
ment after  side  grafting  in  the  albur- 
num, 596  ;  veneer,  675  ;  veneer  crown, 
675  ;    ordinary    veneer,   675,    712 ;    by 
inlaying,    712 ;    (crown)    by   inlaying, 
713;    (side)    by    inlaying,    713;  treat- 
ment after  inlaying,  713 
Grafting  azaleas,  04 
Grafting  dc  precision,  675 
Grafting,  the  art  of,  61,  111,  122,  157, 
200,  212,  233,  257,  275,  315,  334,  386, 
406,  467,  508,  575,  595,  612,  675,  712 
Grafting  the  walnut,  446 
Grafting  variegated  pelargoniums,  446 
Grape,  Madi-esfield  Court,  228 
Grape-gromng,  amateur,  61 
Grape  hyacinth,  the  Ai-menian,  687 
Grape  rail,  Kemp's,  467 
Grape-room  at  Aswarby  Park,  34-S 
Grape  vine,  the,  in  the  open  air,  587 
Grapes  in  bottles  filled  ivith  water,  189  ; 
why  not  ent  when  ripe,  and  bottle  them  ? 
229  ;  in  bottles,  270,  350,  298 ;  rust  on, 
682 
Grass,   398 ;   oi-namental,  new  Japanese, 

120  ;  a  deadly,  282 
Grasses  for  table  decoration,  356 
Grasshoppers,  destroying,  9 
Gravel,  substitute  for,  21 
Graveyard  desecration,  16 
Graves,  flowers  foi',  201 
Great  gardens  of  Europe  :  Versailles,  211, 

281;   Kew,  310,  377,  429 
Greatness,  the  source  of,  182 
Greenhouse,    cool,    succulents  for,    168  ; 
mode   of  heating  a  small,  200 ;  with  a 
north  aspect,  plants  for,   233 ;  with  a 
north  aspect,  283 
Greenhouses  :  in  December,  32  ;  warming 

with  gas,  312  ;  small,  stove  for,  403 
Grevillea  Manglesii,  481 
Griffinia  Blumenhavia,  12 
Grizzly  Giant,  51 
(h'ound  vineries,  638 
Grubs  i\  ranunculuses,  568 
Gryllotalpa  vulgaris,  97 
Guano,  208 

Guano  company,  native,  385 
Guernsey,  palms  in,  458 


Guiana,  river  scene  in,  281 
Gyneriuiii  argentenm,  159 

U. 

Hai'i'ield,  gardens  at,  266 
Ualesia  tetraptera,  392 
Halt-hardy  palms,  521 
Halimcdendron  argentenm,  332 
Hampstead  Heath,  67,  85,  109,  131,  185, 

700 
Hanging  baskets  as  houseliold  ornaments,  ■ 

416 
Hardening  asphalte  covering,  309 
Hardy  aquatic  plants,  478,  608 
Hardy  bamboos,  69 
Hardy  Cacti,  2 
Hardy  ferneries,  377 
Hardy  flowers,  notes  on,  119 
Hardy  palms,  377,  412 
Hardy  plants,    notes  on,  24;   new,  notes 

on,  120 ;  and  trees,  160 
Hardy  plants    in  flower    round   London, 

561,  578,  598,  603,  626,  648,  649,  672, 

713 
Hardy  trees  and  shrubs,   100,  332,  304, 

632,  661,  693 
Hardy  trees    in  the  subtropical  gardeu, 

93  ;  for  moist  places,  633 
Hardy  variegated  plants,  313 
Hawthorn,  the  heart-leaved,  50 1 
Heartsease  as  bouquet  flowers,  493 
Heat,  working  in  the,  693 
Heaths,    abnormal,  377 ;  a  plea  for  our, 

319  ;  native,  313 
Heating  by  gas,  403 
Heating  material,  another  new,  684 
Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  484 
Hedges,  walls,  and  groups,  161  \ 

Heirs,  not  for  our,  341 
Heliotrope,  winter,  305 
Hemlock  spruce,  195 
Hemp  V.  caterpillars,  445 
Heracleum,  326 
Herbs,  harvesting,  20 
Herbaceous  andalpine  plants  in  December, 

25 
Herbaceous  vegetation  in  .Siberia,  32 
Herbaceous  plants  for  exhibition,  117, 187 
Herefordshire  cottage  garden,  252 
Hidden  wealth,  225 
Highclere  Castle — the  park  and  grounds, 

613 
Hildesheim,  rose  tree  of,  253 
Hip  jam,  65 
Hollies,  Shawdon,  266 
Hollyhock,  606 

Home  landscapes,  IS,  28,  201,  473 
Honolulu,  226 
Hornby  Mills,  6 10 
Horseradish,  112,  340,  385,  576 
Horticultural  hints,  22 
Horticultm-al  toasts  in  America,  412 
Hot-water,  apparatus,  remarks  on,  110 
House,  site  for,  200  ;  plants  for  a  north, 

323 
House  sewerage,  115 
Household  ornaments,  hanging  baskets  as, 

416 
Houses,   span-roofed  i',  wall   protectors, 

537 
How  plants  are  fertilized,  432 
How  to  fight  the  weeds,  207 
How  to  gi'ow  fine  parsley,  405 
How  to  make  the  most  of  coffee,  596 
Huguenots,  gardening  of  the,  353 
Huntsman's  cup,  simple  mode  of  growing, 

Hurtful  insects,  57 
Hybridizing  pansies,  283 
Hybridizing  pelargoniums,  397 
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Hybriclizatiou,  ou   pure,  or  crossing  dis- 
tinct species  of  plants,  4S1,  306  521, 

Hyde  Park,    mutilation  of  trees  in,  311 ; 

rockivork  in,  311 
Hydrangea  japonica,  325 
Hydrangeas,  blue  flowered,  218,  271) 
Hylurgus  piniperda,  2S7 


Jet  HOisEs,  ventilation  of,  175 

Ice  stack,  how  to  make  an,  191) 

Ice  well  ou  fire,  136 

Ilex  latifolia,  501,  633 

Illumination  of  dining-rooms,  81) 

ioiporta,  vegetable,  value  of  suuie,  2US 

Improved  fruit  trellises,  60 

Improvements,  metroijolitan,  2 

Incendiarism  in  a  market-garden,  GDI 

India,  convict  gardening  in,  86 ;  forests 
of,  179  ;  pagoda  fig  of,  135 

ludian  azalea,  583 

Indian  daphne,  90 

ludigofera  floribunda,  160 

Indoor  British  fernery,  my,  566 

Indoor  decoration,  lilacs  for,  416 

Indoor  fruits  in  December,  35 

Indoor  garden  for  December,  31  ;  for 
January,  1 15  ;  for  February,  231 ;  for 
March,  321;  for  April,  118;  for  May, 
531  ;  for  June,  619 

I  nsect  destroyer,  98 

Insect  pests,  plant  remedies  for,  583 

I  nsect  powders,  186 

Insect-killing  plants,  58 

Insects,  hm-tful,  9,  57;  in  winter,  211; 
on  peach  trees,  ivar  with,  4-15 ;  useful 
and  hurtful,  exhibition  of,  536  ;  bai'k- 
boring,  51-7,  567,  628  ;  war  with,  518 

lutemational  weather  and  crop  reports, 
14 

Ipecacuanha  plant,  130;  propagation  of 
the,  481 

Iris,  the,  118;  persiea,  72;  Ka)mpferi, 
458 ;  nudicaulis,  586 ;  best  varieties  of, 
687  i 

Ivy :  borders,  G ;  as  a  house  plant,  22 ;       j 
edgings,  226  ;  my  window,  600  ;  does  it       | 
injure  trees  ?  ()33  ;  and   its  uses,  607  ; 
in  the  house,  680 

Ivies,  411 

1  vy.leaved  pelorgoniuuis,  196 
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.lauiaica  as  a  tropical  ganlen,  51 1 

January:  stove,  indoor  garden,  conserva- 
tory, and  orchids  in,  1 15  ;  frait  garden, 
outdoor  fruit,  orchard-house  frait,  and 
early  vines  in,  119  ;  flower  garden  and 
pits  and  frames,  151 ;  kitchen  garden 
in,  157;  aquatic  flowering  outdoor  in, 
201 

January's  teachings — fruit  trees,  321 

Japan  creeper,  151 

Japan  privet,  K)(! 

Japanese  new  ornamental  grass,  120 

.IciVrey's  British  Colnmbian  Conifers,  Uil, 
502 

Juglans  rcgia,  130 

June  :  llowor  garden  and  fr\iit  garden  for, 
620 ;  i)inery,  arborotnm  and  kitchen 
garden  for,  621  ;  rose  garden  tor,  626 ; 
garden  beauty  in,  (i72 

Jura,  pine  forest  in  the,  333 

Jute  trade,  208 


Kkmp's  gi'ape  rail,  467 

Kensington  Gardens  :  the  Albert  memo- 
rial in,  341 ;  destruction  of  trees  in,  693 

Kew  Gardens,  217,  329,  313,  377,  380, 
658  ;  and  our  public  parks,  402 ;  the 
succulents  at,  429  ;  and  the  proposed 
military  station  at  Richmond,  522 ; 
the  palms  and  palm  house  at,  525,  548 

Killing  tree  stumps,  195 

Killing  weeds  on  walks,  680 

Kitchen  garden,  water  for,  20  ;  at  Beriy 
hill,  80 ;   rotation,  273 

Kitchen  garden  for  December,  11;  for 
January,  157 ;  for  February,  245 ;  for 
March,  310;  for  April,  150;  for  May, 
531;  for  June,  621 


L. 


Labels,  156,  180,  190,  270,  616 

Laboui'ers,  wages  of  in  various  coimtries, 
519 

Lachenalias,  74 

Lackey  moth,  417 

Lactarius  deliciosus,  596 

Lady's  Slipper,  white,  517 

Land  in  Texas,  670 

Lando\vners  and  footpaths,  law  as  to,  197 

Landscape  and  water  at  Combe  Abbey, 
559 

Landscape  treatment  of  railways,  104 ;  of 
farms,  121 

Landscapes,  home,  18,  28 

Lapagerias,  rose  and  white  fljwered,  61, 
315 

Larch  for  poor  lands,  155 

Late  flowering  rhododendrons  and  azaleas, 
305 

Lattice-leaf  plant,  365 

Laurel,  common,  a  usurper,  129 

Lavender,  the  broad-leaved  sea,  702 

Law :  Carter  &  Co.  c.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
366 ;  Hemsworth  c.  Mann,  13 1 ;  Fenuc- 
more  and  others  r.  Spice,  172,  49 1 ;  in 
reference  to  fruiterer's  baskets, 196  ;  as 
to  landowners  and  footpaths.  197 ;  is  a 
greenhouse  a  chattel  or  a  fixture  ?  317  ; 
poisoning  by  means  of  yew-tree  clip- 
pings, 407 ;  notes,  714 

Lawns,  of  Savin  Juniper,  653 ;  worms  on, 
255,  412 

Laying  out  of  grounds,  162 

Leaders,  contending,  711 

Leaves,  autumn,  170;  flavouring  with, 
535 

Leicester  Square,  614;  proposed  now 
market  near,  309 

Leicestershire,  camellias  and  myrtles  in, 
513 

Lemon  thyme,  golden  edged,  95 

Lesson  of  the  leaf.  351 

Levcns  Hall  garden,  614 

Lewisia  rediviva,  70l 

IjIllUMlY  :  — 

Botany  for  Beginners,  5  15 
Chaudos  Classics,  371 
Culture  of  the  Pear,  398 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  519 
Domestic  Botany,  706 
Fairfield  Orchids,  the,  51-5 
Flowers  and  Gardens,  398 
Forest  Life  in  Acadie,  37  I 
Garden  Flowers,  398 
Hornby  Jlills,  610 
How  Plants  Behave,  7o6 
Mountain,  the,  113,  159 
Jly  Garden,  689 

Nature;  or  tho  Poetry  of  Earlli  and 
Sea,  413 


Lichens  and  mosses  279 
Light,     artificial,    flowers     under,    138; 
green,   influence   of,   on   the   sensitive 
plant,  282 
Lilacs,  forcing  of,   166 ;   white,  325  ;  for 

indoor  decoration,  416 
Liliuni    auratum,    391 ;     Bloomerianuni, 
.     166  ;  giganteum,  325 
Lily,  white,  239,  376 ;  water,  478 
Lily  of  the  valley,  168,  233,  258 
Lima  bean,  the,  20 

Lime  a  cure  for  the  potato  disease,  591 
Linaria  geuistajfolia,  499 
Linos  on  the  "  Rose  Secret,"  563 
Linnijea  borealis  in  London,  377 
Lithospermum  fruticosum,  661 
Little  Trianon,  the  gardens  of  the,  Ver- 
sailles, 310 
Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  preseututiuii 

to  the  late  curator  of,  430 
Livistona  subglobosa,  501 
Loam   a   cure   for    the  verbena  disease, 

441 
Lombardy  poplar,  130 
London,  dining-rooms,  vegetables  in,  116  ; 
swimming    baths    for,  186 ;    a   winter 
garden  for,  219,  309 ;   hardy  plants  in 
flower  round,   539,  561,   578,  598,  626, 
673 
Loudon  market  wallflowers,  375 
Long-tailed  titmouse,  136 
Iiontar  palm,  the,  501  , 

liOoshai  highland  flora,  the,  399 
Loranthus  europoens,  665 
Loudon,  recollections    of    the    late    John 
Claudius,  697;  aud  the  Duke   of  Wel- 
lington, 298 
Lower  Gi'ounds,  Aston,  69  I 
Luculia  gratissima,  culture  of,  656 
Lychnis  Lagasca3,  652 
Lycopcrdon  giganteum,  273 
Lymexylon  navale,  255 


M. 

M\i)Ai;ASL'Ait,  the  Traveller's  Tree  of, 
337;  river-bank  sceuci'y  in,  655;  or- 
chids, 509 

Madresfield  Court  grape,  228 

Jlaggot,  apple,  528 

Magnolia  cordata,  420 

Magnolia  holly,  the,  501,  633 

Mahogany,  Australian,   UiO 

Maidstone,  public  garden  at.  591 

Maize,  green,  as  food,  712 

Mammillaria  clephantidens,  396 

■Manchester  Botanic  Society,  193 

Mauehineel  of  South  America,  15S 

Mangrove,  the  3 12 

Manure,  liquid,  supply  for  tho  g;irdeii, 
219  ;  uses  of  gas  lime  as,  437 

Marantas,  709 

Marasmius  oreades,  333 

March  :  rose  garden  for,  319 ;  flower  gur- 
den  for,  320;  frait  g,arden  for,  321; 
pinery  for,  322 ;  indoor  garden  for, 
32  l ;  arboretum  for,  333  ;  kitchen  gar. 
den  for,  3  10  ;  garden  beauty  in,  173 

Marechal  Xiol  ix>se,  culture  of,  521 

Margins,  water,  677 

Market-garden,  the  plough  in  tho,  271  ; 
incendiarism  in  the,  691 

Market-garden  labourore,  strike  of  the 
London,  69 1 

Market  gardening,  622, 632  ;  in  Coi'uwall. 
21  ;  sixty  years  ago,  86 

Jlarket  ganlens,  fruit  picking  iu,  703  ; 
seakale  in,  4^7 

Marsh  nuirigoKl  as  "  spring  greens,"  384 
Mastic,  cold,  for  grafting  purposes,  415 
.^latricaria  exiniia  graudilloni,  123 


INDEX. 


JIatthiola  incana,  702 

3Iay  :   indooi'  garden  and  conservatory  in, 

531 ;  stove,  fei"n  liouse,  orcliids,  Lard- 

woododplants,  and  flower  garden  in,532  ; 

outdoor  fruits,  orchard  house,  vineries, 

rose  garden,  and  fruit  garden  in,  533 ; 

jieach  houses,  kitchen  garden,  aud  the 

pinery  in,  534 ;   garden  bcuuty  in,  557. 
jVIediiBval  forests  of  England,  the,  Go-Jj 
^lelunerpes  formicivoiis,  21X 
Melianthus  major,  50,  95 
Melolontha  vulgaris,  161 
Melons  and  cucumbers,  fertilizing,  5U1 
Memorial  to  oui'  Garden-loving  Poet,  223 
Men  likened  to  pears,  61 
Metropolitan  improvements,  2 
Mexican  bread  fruit,   or  Chayota  plant, 

C60 
Mexican  cacti,  202 
Mice  as  garden  destroyers,  029 ;  in   the 

rock-gardeu,  687 
Mildewed  roses,  653 
Milanese  sewerage  system,  21 
Miniature  apple  gardens,  18'J 
Mistletoe,  absence  of,  in  Devonshire,  -136 ; 

on  fruit  trees,  704 
Mistletoe-bearing  oaks,  357,  3'J3,  531 
Mistletoe  of  the  ancients,  372 
Modern  flower  gardens,  71 
Mole-ci-icket,  97 

Mole  hunting  in  gardens,  219,  358 
Mole  tree,  95 
Money  tree,  the,  9 
Monkey's  bread,  240 
Monstera  deliciosa,  391,  G61 
Montague  House,  garden  at,  163 
Monterey  cypress,  220,  330,  333 ;    as   a 

hedge  plant,  372 
Morina  longifolia,  68G 
Mortality  among  evergreens  in  America, 

664 
Moscow  exhibition,  22 
Moss,  on  lawns,  95  ;  on  fruit  trees,  296, 

415 ;  violets  in,  556  ;  on  walks  how  to 

destroy,  598,  612 
Moths,  lackey,  417 ;  and  butterflies,  early 

appearance  of,  568 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  552 
Mount  Etna,  the  great  chestnuts  of,  37, 

486 
Mountain  flowers,  330 
Mountains,  beauty  of,  358 
31ovable  garden  fountains,  82 
Mm-al  gardening,  304 
Musa  eusete   for   the    conservatory  and 

winter  garden,  73 
Muscari  armeniacum,  687 
Mushroom,  the  true,  16 ;  beds,  miniature, 

207,    216;    culture,    208;    early,    433; 

orange   milk,   596 ;  true    St.   George's, 

623 
Mushrooms  in  pots,  437 ;  Polish  mode  of 

pickling,  428 
"  My  Garden,"  689 
Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  324 
jMyi-tle,  the  creeping,  324,  410 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  325,  391,  458 


N. 

Narcissus,  Chinese,  Grand  Emperor,  543 

Narcissus,  poet's,  5G3 

National    park,    a  noble — the  Yosemito 

A'alley,  306 
Natural  style,  conservatories  in  the,  311 
Natural  wreaths  for  ladies  hair,  222 
Nature's    gardens     (Niagara),    15,    26 ; 

flov/er  garden,  517 
Neapolitan  violets  at  Christmas,  74 
Ncai'  relations,  166 


Nectarines  aud  peaches,  296 ;    disabled, 

683 
Nemophilas  for  cutting,  680 
Nepal  Spirosa,  354 ;  white  beam  tree,  354 
Nerine  pudica,  42 
Nest,  moving  a  tree  with,  333 
Nettles  for  food,  197 
New   entrances   into   old   thoroughfares, 

197 
New  Forest,  the,  51 
New    fruits    of    1871,    177  ;    Poire   des 

Peintres,    570  ;    Pyi-us    Simonii,-    57U  ; 

Diospyros  Kaki,  609 
New  patents,  4G7 
New   pears,    176 ;    Beurre    Luizet,    105 ; 

Beurrc     Baltet     Pere,    123  ;     Clapp's 

Favourite,  123  ;  Pondante  Thiriot,  123 ; 

Poire  de  I'Assomption,  123 
New    plants  :      Nerine     pudica.     Yucca 

Trecnleana,  TinnieaEethiopica,  Eurycles 

Cuuninghami,    42  ;    Erianthus    Mons- 

tierii,  252 ;  of  1871,  209  ;  rare,  or  neg- 

lected  plants  ;  amboynensis,  Gilia  liui. 

flora,    Matricaria    eximia    gxandiflora, 

trodetia  Nivertiana,  423  ;   Sileue  pen. 

dula  Bonnettii,  Lilium  Bloomerianum, 

466 
New  vegetables  of  1871,  271 
New  winter  gai'den,  403 
New  York  Central  Park,  524,  514 
New  York  squares,  English  sparrows  in. 

212 
Niagara,  15 

Nightingales  in  gardens,  494 
Nile  trees,  bye-notes  on,  172 
Noble  ornament,  390 
Norfolk  cavices,  large,  391 
Norfolk  Island  pine  in  the  Sydney  Botanic 

Garden,  710 
North  aud  South,  241 ;  or,  the  best  aspects 

for  fruit  walls,  570 
North  house,  plants  for  a,  323 
"  Not  all  at  once,"  222 
Notes :  on  Hardy  flowers,  119,   120 ;   on 

Bedding  plants,  252 ;    on  new  pears, 

205 
Novelties,  worthless,  299 
Nympheea  odorata,  5 


0. 


Oak  f'E>CK,  fruit  trees  for  growing  against, 

106 
Oak  Lodge,  124 
Oak  of  Lebanon,  618 
Oaks,  mistletoe-bearing,  357,  393,  531 
Oaks  of  Europe,  169 

OWIUARY  : — 

Hoyle,  G.  W.,  624 

IngTam,  Thomas,  387 

Lightbody,  George,  714 

Osbom,  Thomas,  250 

Osbom,  William,  387 

Salcmarsh,  Joseph,  714 

Seemann,  Dr.  Berthold,  112 

Vaillant,  Marshal,  714 

Wight,  Dr.,  624 
Obsolete  names  of  plants,  2 
Odours  of  Orchids,  44 
CEnotliera  bistorta  Veitchii,  703  ;  mai'gi. 

nata,  303 
Offering  of  wild  flowers  to  The  Gakcen, 

376 
Old  friends,  160 

Olive,  silver  variegated  wild,  711 
Ononis  rotundifolia,  687 
Open  air,  fuchsias  in  the,  652 
Opuntia  Eafinesquiana,  15 
Orange  culture,  105 
Orange  groves,  the  Parramatta,  473 
Orange-milk  mushroom,  596 


Orange-peel  preserved,  596 

Orange    trees,    585;.  roses    on,    396;    in 

vineries,  661 
Oranges,  fertility  of,  470 
Orchard,    large    peach,   469 ;    vegetable 

crops  in,  469 
Orchard  culture,  imin'ovement  iu,  19 
Orchard-house,  the,  in  December,  35  ;  iu 

January,  149  ;  iu  March,  322  ;  in  April, 

440,  449  ;  iu  May,  535 
Orchard  houses,  105, 188,  475,  535 ;  apples 

aud  pears  in,  229 
Orcharding,  611 
Orchards,    neglected,    415;    of   seedling 

trees,  661 
Orchid  house  in  December,  32  ;  in  January, 

145  ;  in  February,  232  ;  in  March,  325  ; 

iu  April,  418;  in  May,  532  ;  iu  June,  619 
Orchids,  hardy,  planting  of,  6 ;  the  odours 

of,   13,  -14 ;  for  the  sitting-room,   62  ; 

cool,  for  conservatories,  325  ;  British,  a 

ramble  amongst,  456;  neglected,  415 
(Iriental  plane,  550 
Ornamental  planting,  393 
Osmunda  regalis  and  fern  collectors,  390 
Ought  I  to  compete  'f  -101 
"  Our  square"  and  its  history,  397 
Outdoor  fruit  in  January,  149  ;  iu  Decem- 
ber,  34  ;  in  February,  227 ;  iu  March, 

321 ;  in   April,   449 ;    in  May    553  ;  iu 

June,  620  t 

Over-cropping  fruit  trees,  638 
Overdoing,  30 

Owls,  the  gardener  aud  the,  GOO 
Oxalis  rosea,  637 
Ozone,  64S 


Packin'uton  Hall,  near  Coventry,  647; 
improved  peach  culture  at,  647 ;  the 
Soolya  Qua  cucumber  at,  648 

Paionies,  tree  and  other,  325 ,  the  best 
701 

Pagoda  fig  of  India,  435 

Palm  avenue  in  fiio  de  Janeiro  Botanic 
Garden,  187 

Palm  grass  at  Combe  Abbey,  560 

Palms,  370  ;  hardy,  377,  442  ;  for  tabic 
decoration,  396 ;  in  Guernsey,  548 ; 
half-hardy,  521 ;  sweet  scented  521 ; 
Betel  nut,  521;  for  the  garden,  31, 
72,  93,  133,  218,  283,  313,  368,  395, 
-161,  547 

Pampas  grass,  159 

Pansy,  653  ;  Cliveden  purple,  703 

Paper  :  Plant  material  for,  115 ;  liice 
how  it  is  made,  560 

Pararaelle's  researches  in  reference  tu 
subterranean  water,  662 

Parasol  agaric,  178 

Pare  de  Courcelles,  400 

Paris,  transplanting  large  trees  in,  2 ; 
gardens  aud  parks  of,  30;  "  Trees  of 
Liberty  "  iu,  333  ;  revival  of  horti- 
culture in  public  gardens  of,  380 

Park,  baths  in  the,  158 ;  new,  for  ^Var- 
rington,  185,  309  ;  public,  for  Ashtou- 
uuder-Lyne,  272 ;  new  London,  318 ; 
Victoria;  its  preservation  and  extension, 
327;  Hyde,  mutilation  of  tree.»  in, 
341 ;  new,  at  Tooting,  342 ;  manage- 
ment, 305,  Fanch  on,  380 ;  another  vast 
national^  452 ;  the   new,  Brooklyn,  684 

Parks,  city,  situation  of,  177 ;  driving 
in  the,  379 ;  meetings  in  the,  309 ;  iu 
Paris,  694;  new  American,  2,  45,  107, 
524,  544 

Parks  and  public  building  ground,  343 

Paramatta  orange  groves,  the,  473 

Parrots  as  fruit  eaters,  430 

Parsley,  how  to  grow  fine,  405 
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I'aisuip,  the  cow,  32G 

Passiflora  macrocarpa,  61G 

Passion-flowers,  for  the  drawing-room,  G31 
edible,  G38 

Pathways  in  rock-gardens,  562 

Pavement,  improved  wooden,  18G 

Pavia,  long  spiked,  120  ;  macrostacliya,  420 

Peas,  sweet,  1G2,  204,  239,  303;  the 
Chiswick  trial  of,  G28 ;  Dampier's 
glory,  368,  377  ;  green,  soup,  in  winter, 
535 

Pea-growing,  405 

Peach,  new  ornamental,  393 ;  orchard, 
large,  469  ;  trade  in  America,  106  ;  dis- 
abled, 683  ;  and  nectarine,  296 

Peach  culture  :  in  America,  206 ;  on  tUo 
anti-mutilation  system,  609  ;  improved, 
GX7 

Peach  house  in  January,  149 ;  in  Feb- 
ruary, 228 ;  in  March,  322 ;  in  April, 
450;  in  May,  534;  in  June,  620 

Peach  trees,  war  with  insects  on,  445; 
crippled,  483,  704;  and  chalk,  570 ; 
double-flowered,  694  / 

Peaches  and  nectarines  under  glats,  537 

Peacock  anemone,  626 

Pear  blight,  571 

Pears,  vertical  cordon,  106;  four  new, 
122;  finest  for  wire  trellises,  117;  new, 
notes  on,  205 ;  select,  270,  416 ;  re- 
grafting,  507  ;  best  dessert,  205,  661 

Pears  and  apples,  under  glass,  298  ;  grafted 
on  apple  stocks,  13 ;  on  the  quince, 
duration  of,  611 ;  in  Channel  Islands, 
384,  415,  535 

Peat,  6G 

Pelargonium  Rose  liendatler,  232 ;  "  Mrs. 
P.  J.  Perry,"  626  ;  geranium  i'.,  547 

Pelargoniums,  zonal,  74;  variegated, 
118 ;  variegated,  propagating,  44G ; 
variegated,  new  and  rare,  how  to 
rapidly  increase,  161 ;  i\'3'-leaved,  196  ; 
zonal,  indoors,  369 ;  hybridizing,  397 

Permanent  shade  for  glass  houses,  G57 

Perpetual  carnations,  260 

I'crsica  Davidiana,  393 

I'haltcnopsis  Lowii,  74 

Philadelphia,  new  cemetery  at,  568 

Photinia  serrulata,  371 

Phylloxera  vastatrix,  358 

Picea  amabilis,  662  ;  destroyed  by  larva', 
58 

I'icea  pruning,  265 

I'iccas,  1G3 

I'incio  tiardeus,  Home,  589 

Pine,  the,  220;  yellow,  10;  forest,  99; 
forest  in  the  Jura,  332 ;  sea,  plantations 
in  Franco,  434 ;  umbroUa,  coning  of, 
436;  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  Sydney 
Uotanic  Gardens,  710 

Pine-apple,  variegated,  as  an  indoor  oma- 
lueut,  128 

Pine-apples  in  tho  Bahamas,  704 

Pinery  in  February,  228;  in  March,  322  ; 
in  Ajiril,  450;  in  May,  534;  in  June, 
621,620 

I'iues,  improved  foreign,  610 

I'inka,  carnations,  and  picotees,  95 

I'iruis  pouderosa,  10,  39 

Pitcher  plants,  567  ;  culture  of,  1(57 

Pits  and  frames  in  Ik'cember,  26;  in 
January,  151;  in  Pobrnaiy,  240;  in 
March,  320;  in  April,  M-9  ;  in  May,  533 ; 
in  June,  620 

Plane,  tho  occidental,  or  great  western, 
186  ;  Caucasian,  572 ;  maple-leavcd 
Spanish,  588  ;  spreading  branched,  588; 
wedge. leaved,  (!18 

Planes,  the,  48(i 

Plant,  a  deadly,  369  ;  window,  a  charming, 
523 ;  the  lattice-leaf,  565  ;  insect  pests, 
remedies  tor,  583 


Plant  case,  a  good  and  simple,  255 
Plant  cases,  361 ;  construction  of,  position 
of,  warming,  and  advantages  of,   361 ; 
management      of,    arrangements      for 
planting,  3G2 
Plant  houses  at  Combe  Abbey,  559 
Plant  killer,  saud  an  unsuspected,  311 
Plant  life  in  towns,  113 
Plant  material  for  paper,  115 
Plantains  and  bananas,  396 

Planting,  the  Temple  Garden,  3 11 ;  orna- 
mental, 393;  a  new  idea  in,  430;  sea- 
side, 420  ;  in  the  Yorkshire  raoorlands, 
436 ;  trees,  5  4 

Planting  asters,  703;  conifers,  51 

Planting  himself  to  grow,   462 

Planting  out  forced  strawberries,  475 

Plants,  basket,  460;  bracket  for,  581; 
changes  of  habit  in,  453  ;  dinner-table, 
form  of,  127  ;  food  of,  13 1,  138  ;  her- 
baceous, for  exhibition,  117,  187;  how 
fertilized,  432  ;  insect  killing,  58;  new, 
of  1871,  209 ;  bedding,  notes  on,  252 ; 
obsolete  names  of,  2  ;  on  pure  hybridi. 
zation,  or  crossing  distinct  species  of, 
521, 4S0,  506, 574 ;  ornamental,  rhubarbs 
as,  280;  rabbit-proof,  9,  88,  136,  165; 
soft-wooded,  in  sand  and  water,  595,'; 
spring  flowering,  culture  cf,  543 ;  tall 
border,  95 ;  wall,  3,  563. 

Plants,  hard-wooded,  in  February,  232 ; 
in  April,  44-8;  in  May,  532;  in  June, 
619 

Plants,  hard}*,  in  flower  round  London, 
539,  561,  578,  598,  603,  626,  648,  G72, 
713  ;  notes  on,  24,  120  ;  hardy  aquatic, 
478;  hardy  variegated,  513;  plants 
and  trees,  hardy,  160 ;  for  a  north 
house,  323  ;  for  a  greenhouse  with  a 
north  aspect,  233  ;  for  railway  hedges, 
648 

Plants,  in  rooms,  cultm'o  of,  4,  83,  90, 
127,  198,  359,  445,  523,  616,  630,  G79  ; 
on  staircases,  232  ;  suitable  for  a 
suburban  public-house,  305 ;  that  suc- 
ceed in  the  shade,  466 ;  to  be  natu- 
ralized, 411 

Platanus  acerifolia,  588  ;  cuncata,  618 ; 
digitata,  572  ;  heterophylla,  634 ;  his- 
pauica,  588 ;  occidcntalis,  486 ;  orien- 
taUs,  550;  umbellata,  588 

Pleasure  ground,  Aruudo  Douax  in,  391 

Plumy  Diceutra,  608 

Poet's  narcissus,  563 

Poinsettia  pulchcrrima,  74 

Poisoned  by  rhubarb,  197 

Poisoning  cats,  196 

Polish  mode  of  preserving  cucumbers  and 
pickling  mushrooms,  428 

Poplar,  130  ;  Lombardy,  130 

Poplars  as  town  trees,  193 

Populus  fastigiata,  130 

Pot  culture  of  tho  tomato.  111 

Pot  vines,  notes  concerning,  189 

Potato,  singular  freak  of  a,  401 

Potato  disease,  lime  a  cure  for,  591 

Potatoes,  401;  boiled  or  steamed,  383, 
591!;  planting  early,  405 ;  raising  from 
seed,  61;  thinning  the  shoots  of,  591 ; 
when  to  peel,  116 

Pots.  Aubrietias  in,  567  ;  under  dining, 
tables,  concealing,  470  j  Lily-of-thc- 
valley  in,  168 

Potting  Agaves,  369 

Potting,  soil  for.  111 

"  J'our  les  Dames,"  272 

Practice  f.  Science,  630 

Priiivie  planting,  501 

I'resorvation  and  extcusiou  of  Victoria 
Park,  327 

['reserved  Orange  Peel,  506 

Preserving  cabbages,  208 


Priiurose,  Chinese,  261,  325  ;  Chinese,  in 
winter,  91 ;  hardy  double,  703  ;  new 
Japan,  567  ;  single,  mauve,  458 

Primula  altaica,  301;  japonica,  367,  631. 
662 

Prince  gardener,  the,  43 

Privet,  Japan,  466 

Progressive  gardening,  597 

Propagating  aucubas,  416;  soft-wooded 
bedding-plants  in  sand  and  water,  481 ; 
sarracenias,  201 ;  the  ipecacuanha  plant . 
•181 

Protection  of  wall  trees,  297 

Protest  and  a  suggestion,  497 

Penning,  and  nailing  in  the  cold,  19  ;  and 
training  in  apple  orchards,  317;  coni- 
fers, 261,  393;  newly-planted  trees, 
137 :  root,  a  new  view  of,  587 

Pruning-chisel,  661 

Prunus  myrobalaua,  107 

Public  gardens,  influence  of,  133 ;  the 
essentials  of,  185 ;  the  mauagemjnt  of 
our  parks  and,  305 ;  and  war,  280 ; 
Maidstone,  594 

Public  gardens  aud  parks  iu  Aiierica, 
45 

Public  parks,  309 

Pu£E  ball,  giant,  273 

Pumpkin  passion-flower,  616 

Punch  on  park  management,  380 

Puteaux,  the  roses  of,  698 

Pyrethrums,  26 

Pyrus  Malus  floribuudus,  665;  Simouii, 
570;  spectabilis,  463;  vestita,  331. 
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•iLAiL,  Californiau,  133 
Quercus  Libaui,  618 
(Questionable  sijirit,  a,  GSS 
Quince  stock,  freeing  starved   trees  on, 
469 
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KAiuur-raooF  i'la.nis,  88,  98,  136,  165 
Kadish,   Californian,   68  j    white   winter, 

197 
Uaf  ters  and  walls,  climbers  for,  283 
Kaihvay  embanknieuts,  culture  ou,  612 ; 

fruit  on,  206,  270 
Hallways,  landscape  trcatmoul  of,'  lOi 
I'aihvays  and  public  parks,  361 
liauuuculuses  r.  grubs,  568 
liaspberry,  Virginian  sweet-scented,  465 
llecollectious  of  John  Claudius  liuuduu, 

697 
"  Ked  peppers— try  them,"  485 
llegeneratiou  of  alpine  forest  laud,  the, 

710 
Kegont's  Park  Botanic  Garden,  33 1 
Regrafting  worthless  fruit  trees,  227 
Reports,  international  weather  and  crop, 

41 
Repotting  .Vgavos,  462,  491 
Revision  of  the  genus  Dracajua,  5M5, 567, 

636.  636 
Hhapis  hnniilis.  382 
Rliizophora  Mangel,  342 
Rliodauthos.  113;   Mangles!  us  a  green. 

house  ornament,  73 
Rhododendrons,  for   cutting,    630  ;    and 

azaleas,  lato  flowering.  303 
llhnbarb,  poisoned  by,  197 
Rliiibarbs  us  ornamental  plants,  280 
Rhus  Cotiuus,  632;  glabni  luciniata,  373 
Kice-paper  plant,  the  L'bineso,  ti27 
Hico-paper,  how  it  is  made,  560 
llicinus  communis,  511 
Uio    do    Jaueiro    Botanic  Qai-deu,  palm 

uvcuue  iu,  187 
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Kiver  scene  in  Guiana,  281 

-River-bank  scenery  in  Madagascar,  65 1 

Hoachvays,  asphalte,  341 

Jlobinia  macrophylla,  373 

Kochester  Castle,  new  gardens  at,  110 

Koclv.gardens,  458 ;  a  plea  for,  70 ;  essen- 
tials in  tlie  construction  of :  position  con- 
struction, and  materials  for,  542  ;  patli- 
ways,  water,  and  snails  in,  562;  soil  for, 
151,  563 

llockwork :  good  and  bad,  246 ;  at  Chats- 
worth,  50 ;  in  Hyde  Park,  344 

Rome,  the  Borghesi  Gardens  at,  634;  the 
Gardens  of  the  Pinoio  at,  589  ;  winter 
garden  in,  109 

Itoof  gardens,  110 

Itookery,  effects  of  on  vegetation,  251 

Rooms,  culture  of  plants  in,  4,  83,  90,  127 
198,  314,  359,  445,  523 

Root-grafting  apples,  507 

Root  of  tree,  extraordinary,  170 

Roots,  storing  of,  63 

Rose  Acacia,  large-flowered,  373 

Rose  and  white  flowered  Lapagerias,  315 

Rose-buds  in  America,  223 

Rose  garden  for  December,  26  ;  for 
March,  319  ;  for  April,  419 ;  for  May, 
533  ;  for  June,  626 

Rose  manure,  377 

Rose  Secret,  the,  162,  253,  276,  319,  363, 
390,  457,  479,  498,  5l5 ;  lines  on  the, 
563 

Rose  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  624 

Rose  showing,  543 

Rose  tree  of  Hildesheim,  253 

Roses,  a  simple  plan  for  forcing,  462 ; 
culture  of,  203  ;  hardy  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  541  ;  mildewed,  502,  653  ; 
"  notes  "  made  in  the  time  of,  5,  23  ;  on 
orange  trees,  396 ;  pegged  down,  277  ; 
perpetual  red,  or  pink,  climbing,  253  ; 
tea-scented  Noisettes  for  the  camellia 
house,  166 ;  window,  581 ;  Devoniensis, 
376  ;  history  of,  433  ;  climbing  Devo- 
niensis, 252,  278  ;  Marechiel  Niel,  as 
a  greenhouse  climber,  615  ;  as  a  weeper, 
442  ;  culture  of,  521 ;  of  Puteaux,  the, 
698 ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  278 

Roses  and  rose  culture,  159,  203,  238, 
251,  302 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  second  spring 
show,  472 

Royal  Gar-dens,  Kew,  217,  658  ;  the  palm 
house  at,  548  ;  the  succulents  at,  429 

Royal  Horticultui'al  Society's  exhibitions, 
200,451,493,  646;  show  at  Bimiing- 
ham,  222,  715;  meeting  of,  409;  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  show  of  dinner- 
table  decorations,  472 ;  fruit  committee, 
508  ;  exhibition,  May   1st,  536 

Rubus  odoratus,  465 

Rumex  Hydrolapathum,  457 

Russian  way  of  dressing  encumbers,  116. 

Russian  winter  garden,  50 

Rustic  bridge  without  nails,  52 

Rustic  work,  386 

Rust  on  grapes,  637,  682 


S-iUDlE  BoiLEK,  new  mode  of  setting,  110 
Saharians,  what  the  date  tree  is  to  the, 

322 
Salad  bowl,  the,  a  fortune  from,  65 
Salad  culture,  515  '. 

Salads  and  salad-making,   65,  116,  197, 

382,  428 
Salix  babylonica  Salamonii,  618 
Salt  Lake  City,  streets  and  gardens  of,  85 
Salt  tree,  the  Siberian,  332 
Salvia  patens,  290 ;  splendeus,  1S5 


Sand  an  unsuspected  plant  killer,  311, 
369 

Sandwort,  the  many-stemmed,  703 

Sanitary  work,  subsoil  drainage  as,  688 

Santolina  ineana,  253 

Sap,  movement  of  the,  531 

Sarmienta  repeus,  502 

Sarracenia  culture,  59,  521 

Sarracenias,  420 ;  propagation  of,  2U1 

Sauerkraut,  383 

Savin  Juniper,  lawns  of,  653 

Saxifrages,  silvery,  on  walls,  581 ;  silvery- 
leaved,  687 

Scabious,  dwarf,  with  large  double 
flowers,  499 

Scale  on  currant  trees,  350 

Scene  in  a  Brazilian  forest,  190 

Scenery  (river  bank)  in  Madagascar,  055 

Science,  theory,  and  practice,  579,  704 

Scolytus  destructor,  547,  628 

Scorpion  Senna,  693 

Scottish  peat,  657 

Sea  baths  for  London,  2 

Sea  coast,  trees  and  shrubs  for,  39,  169, 
170,  195,  373,  420,  694 

Sea  hollies,  50,  72 

Seakale,  new  kind  of ,  405  ;  seedling,  for 
forcing,  271 ;  in  market  gardens,  437 

Seal,  Solomon's,  325 

Season,  the,  430 

Sedums  and  saxifrages,  24 

Seeds,  carnations  and  picotecs  from,  420 ; 
dear,  158;  flavouring  with,  535  ;  j)ack- 
ing  for  long  voyages,  64,  161 ;  of  hardy 
and  tender  plants,  raising,  255 

Seed-covering  in  the  American's  garden, 
270 

Seeding,  thin,  274 

Seedling  fruits,  440 

Seed-time,  a  carol  of,  385 

Seeds  and  cuttings,  mode  of  transmitting, 
161 

Sensitive  plants,  influence  of  green  light 
on,  282 

Sequoia  ( Wellingtonia) ,  75 ;  extinct 
forests  of,  in  England,  195 ;  in  the 
Calaveras  Grove,  table  of  measure- 
ments of  height  and  circumference, 
130 ;  in  the  Mariposa  Grove,  table  of 
measurements  in  height  and  circum- 
ference,  103 

Sermons  in  trees,  170 

Sewage,  house,  115,  240 

Sewage  works,  Richmond,  87 ;  Milanese 
system,  21 

Shade,  plants  that  succeed  iu,  466 

Shallot,  the  true  and  the  common,  41 

Shallots,  cultivation  of,  20 

Shawdon  hollies,  266 

Shears  in  old  Irish  gardens,  658 

Shepherdia  argentea,  573 

Shiraz  apricot,  147 

Shrubberies  in  December,  25 

Shrubby  calceolaria,  200 

Shrubland,  350 

Shrubs,  dwarf,  for  edgings,  357  ;  for  the 
sea  coast,  169  ;  and  flowers  which  thrive 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  394 

Siberia,  herbaceous,  vegetation  in,  32 

Siberian  salt  tree,  the,  332 

Sidney  garden  seed  sower,  AS\ 

Sign  of  the  times,  651 

Silene  pendula  Bonnettii,  466 

Silphium  laciniatum,  17 

Silver  Bell,  or  snowdrop  tree,  392 

Saxifrages,  silvery,  on  walls,  586 

Site  for  a  house,  200 

Sitting-room,  orchids  for  the,  62 

Six  of  Spades,  the  (by  Rev.  S.  Reynolds 
Hole),  224,  229,  281,  295,  336,  352, 
381,  411,  453,  490,  511,  553,  563,  GOl, 
649,  671 


Slugs,  629 

Small  gardens,  67 

Smoke  eifects  in  and  about  AVarriugtoii, 

notes  on,  99 ;  in  our  great  to-mis,  708 
Smoke  poison,  the,  1 
Snails  in  rock-gardens,  562 
Snake's  head,  541 
Soils  for  potting,  114 ;  for  rock-gardens, 

151,  563  ;  hard,  in  gardens,  157  ;  boggy, 

conifers  in,  573  ;  books  and  articles  on, 

21 
Solanum  robnstum ,  142 
Solomon's  seal,  325  ;  for  forcing,  232 
Somerleytou  Gardens,  Suffolk,  489,  510 
Soolya  Qua  cucumber,  648 
Soup,  green  pea,  in  winter  and  spring, 

535 
Sowing  the  desert,  598 
Sparrows,  English,  in  New  York  squares, 

212 
Spatlum,  701 

Spawning  mushroom  beds,  246 
Spent  hops,  21 
Spinach,  summer,  612 
Spiraja  bella,  354 ;  tomontosa,  09  !• 
Spirit,  a  questionable,  688 
Spring,  aimuals  for,  686 
Spring  bedding,  563 ;   and  summer  bed- 
ding combined,  687 
Spring  flower  gardening,  498 
Spring  flowers,  604 ;  a  garland  of,  278  ; 

earliest,  117,  320 
"  Spring,"   Gerald  Massey  on,  504 
"  Spring  greens,"  marsh  marigold  as,  384 
"  Spring  has  come,"  304 
Spring  mixtures,  498 
Spring,    treatment   of    bedding    plants, 

389 
Squares  of  London,  84,  108 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  341 
Stake  for  carnations,  picotees,  &c.,  good, 

518 
Stakes,  preserving,  631 
Statice  latifolia,  702 
Stem  pruning,  264 
Stephanotis  for  cutting,  555 
Stepney,  the  new  garden  at,  341 
Stock,  French  paradise,  638 
Stocks,  intermediate,  391 
Stone  picking,  372 

Stone  walls,  vegetation  on  in  England,  14 
Storing  of  roots,  63 
Stoves   in   December,    31 ;    in    January, 

145  ;  in  February,  231 ;  in  March,  325  ; 

iu  April,  418 ;  in  May,  532 ;  in  June, 

619 
Stove  alpines,  346 
Stove  for  small  greenhouses,  403 
Strasburg,   professorship    of   botany   a(, 

434 
Strawberry,  the  Inepnisable,  229 
Strawberry  culture,  60,  468,  571 
Strawberry  trade,  the  American,  704 
Strawberries,  forcing,  349  ;    forwarding, 

638 ;    in   autumn,    106 ;    planting   out 

forced,  475  ;  profits  from,  350  ;  Vicom. 

tesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  587 
Streets,  new  mode  of  watering,  309  ;  and 

gardens  of  Salt  Lake  City,  85 
Strike  of  London  market-garden  labourers, 

694 
Striking  cuttings  of  bedding  plants,  002 
Stringing  the  beans,  405 
Striped  and  variegated  fruits,  123 
Structui-es,  iron  v.  wood,  51 
Subsoil  drainage  as  sanitary  work,  688 
Subtropical  gardens,  hardy  trees  in,  93 
Subtropical  plants  without  glass,  95 
Suburban  trees  and  their  destroyers,  11 1 
Succulents,    460,    494  ;    at   Kew,    429  ; 

bedding,    455  ;    for    cool    greenhouses, 

168 
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Suckers,  *i-iiit  tree,  439 

Sumach,  fern,  375 

Sun  spots  and  the  vine  crop,  571 

Sunflower,  the  giant,  151,  702 

Sulphur,  soluble,  21t;    ditto,    and    Ois- 

hurst  Compound,  225 
Sweet  chestnut,  36 
Sweet  peas,  239,  303 ;  prolific,  162  ;  trans- 

planting,  201 
Swimming  baths  for  London,  186 
Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  Norfolk  Island 

pine  in,  710 
Syrups,  sham  fruit,  469 
Tabernaemontana  coronai'ia  fl.  pi.  59 
Table  decoration,  grasses  for,  556  ;  palms 

for,  396  ;  teachings  in,  582 
Tacsonia  A''an  Volxemi,  462 
Tan,  437 

Tea  cultu    i  in  che  United  States,  56 1 
Teachinj    fanuary's — fruit  trees,  321 ;  in 

table  decoration,  582 
Temple  Garden  planting,  the,  341 
Temple  Garden  elm,  271 
Tenancy,  moving  vines  at   expiration  of, 

342 
Terrace  garden,  the,  46 
Terraces,  trees  in  tubs  for,  49 
Testudinaria  elephantipes,  258 
Texas,  bearded  trees  of,  571 
Thames    Embankment,     47,    177,    492  ; 

damaging   trees    on,    271,  380 ;    lamp 

standards  on,  341 
Theophrastas,  394 
Thinning  fruits,  470,  586,  682 
Tliinning  the  shoots  of  potatoes,  591 
Thomery  wiro-strainer,  038 
Thom,  Paul's  scarlet,  for  forcing,  462 
Thorns,  blighted,  466 
Thyme,  lemon,  golden  edged,  95 
Tillandsia  usneoides,  571 
Timbet  forests  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 

354 
Timbers,  durability  of  framed,  71 3 
Times,  a  sign  of  the,  651 
Tinna;a  a^thiopica,  12 
Tinned  fruits  and  vegetables,  79 
Titmouse,  long-tailed,  130 
Tobacco  in  the  flower  garden,  277 
Tobacco  smoke,  657 
Tomato,   the,   16 ;  currant,  383  ;  culture 

of,   591  ;  in  Southern  California,   20S  ; 

pot  culture   of.   111;   preserving,   65; 

salad,  485 
Tomatoes,  591 ;  early,  208 
Tool-house,  the,  4*i2 
Tools,  how  to  keep  in  jn-oper  order,  109 
Tooting,  new  park  at,  312 
'L'orenia  asiatica,  160 
Town  flowers'  petition,  4 12 
Town  gardens,   how   tp  keep  cats  out  of. 

114 
Town  plant,  Yucca  recurva  as,  412 
Town  trees,  114;  poplars  as,  195 
Towns,  jjlaut  life    in,  113 ;  seaside,  trees 

for,    170;  smoke  in   our    great,    708; 

trees  for,  15 1' 
Tnlipa  oculis-solis  (var.  porsica),  7ii3 
Tulip  tree,  531,  588,  633 
Turnip  fly,  a  good  precaution  against.  5S 
'I'wo  I'aths,  the,  3 
Tyerman,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  '130 
Tradescantia  discolor,  00 
Training  of  hothouse  climbei'S,  637 
Tr.anamitting  seeds  and  cuttings,  161 
Traveller's  Troo  of  Madagascar,  the,  337 
Travelling,  two  ways  of,  302 
Trees,  gigantic,    155;  cherry,   Dyehouse, 

321  ;     dragon,  399  ;  extraordinary  root 

of,     170 ;     moving,    with    nests,    333  : 

silver  bell,  or  snowdrop,  392  ;  the  big 

barked,    421 ;    the   cow,    306  ;    tnlip, 

liuo,  588  ;  wall,  protection,  176,  208 


Trees,  yew,  remarkable,  40,  195,  436, 
573;  at  Combe  Abbey,  559 ;  Australian, 
acclimatization  of,  20 ;  bad  dentists, 
430;  bearded,  of  Texas,  571;  "car- 
peting "  ground  beneath,  72  ;  cedar, 
a  tale  about,  195 ;  coniferous  in 
Connemara,  571  ;  cropped,  and  archi- 
tectural lines,  210 ;  damage  done  by, 
066 ;  deciduous  evergreen,  99  ;  disabled 
peach  and  nectarine,  683 ;  exceptionally 
fertile,  638  ;  famous,  465  ;  fine,  out  of 
place,  638  ;  forest,  culture  of,  53  ;  forest, 
replanting,  221 ;  girdling,  to  produce 
fruitf ulness,  611 ;  hardy,  in  subti'opical 
garden,  93 ;  large,  transplanting  in 
Paris,  2 ;  lopping,  357 ;  make  them 
branch  low,  149  ;  newly  planted, 
prunings  of,  437  ;  Nile,  bye  notes  on, 
172 ;  orange,  585 ;  planting,  10,  54 ; 
removal  of,  at  end  of  tenancy,  374 ; 
sermons  in,  170 ;  shrabs  and  flowers 
which  will  thrive  under  the  diip  of, 
394 ;  surburban,  and  their  destroyers, 
114 ;  weeping,  194 ;  for  churchyards, 
504;  for  cities  and  towns,  114, 154, 170, 
193  ;  poplars,  as  town,  195  ;  for  the  sea 
coast,  39, 169, 195  ;  in  tubs  for  terraces, 
49 ;  in  Victoria,  88  ;  on  Thames  Em- 
bankment, 380 ;  on  the  quince  stock, 
freeing  of  starved,  469  ;  fruit,  January's 
teaching  concerning,  321  ;  moss  on, 
415  ;  and  plants  for  planting  on  chalk, 
373;  and  shrubs,  hardy,  100,  332 

Tree  grouping,  effective,  488;  nature's, 
505 

Tree  guard,  cheap,  422 

Tree  guides  in  American  deserts,  22 

Tree  management,  168 

Tree,  shrub,  and  plant  labels,  1.50,  190 

Tree  stumps,  killing,  195,  357 

Tree  wives,  354 

Tree  and  other  pajonies,  325 

Tree  carnations,  6 1,  119,  683 

Tree  ferns,  299 ;  old  stumps  of,  58 

"  Trees  of  Liberty"  in  Paris,  333 

Trellis,  novel,  460 ;  improved  fruit,  60 

Trenching,  foolish,  27  !• 

Trentham  Hall  gardens,  681 

Triteleia  uniflora  as  a  pot  plant,  484,  582 

Tropical  dell  in  the  garden,  96 

Tropical  garden,  44*7  ;  Jamaica  as  a,  514 

Trowel,  garden,  best  kind  of,  481,  061 

TrufHe  culture  at  Wclbeck,  405 

Truflles,  modes  of  cooking,  33 1 

Trumpet-shaped  flower  vases.  62 


Umukkll.v  I'l.NK,  665  ;  hardiness  of,  633 

Under-gardeners'  lodgings.  1 75 

Under  the  violets,  155 

United  States,  tea  culture  in,  .">(!  I 

Upright  cypress,  130 

lUricnlaria  nioutana,  O.'iO 
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I'AXY,  402 

Valley,  the    Yoaemito,  a  iiolilo  unlimial 

imrk,  306 
Vanilla  culture,  259 
Variegated  pine-apple  as  an  indnof  onia- 

mont,  128 
Variegated   pelargoniums,    IIS;    Innv    In 

ropidly  increase,  101 
Various-leaved  plane,  03  I 
Vase,  Christmas,  91! 
Vases,   flower,  harmonies  and   contrails 

in,  578 


Vases,  flowers  for  certain  forms  of,  578; 

on    choosing    flowers    for    decorating, 

470,  523  ;  tall,  upon  dinner-tables,  82  ; 

variety  in  the  leaf  decoration  of,  89 
Vegetable  beefsteak,  458 
Vegetable  cookery,  the  "  why  "  in,  485 
Vegetable  crops  in  the  orchard,  469 
Vegetable  imports,  value  of  some,  208 
Vegetables,  big,  385  ;  new,  of  1871,  271  ; 

in  London  dining-rooms,  116 
Vegetation,  248 ;  on  houses,  180 
Veitch  memorial,  the,  364 
Venetian  Sumach,  632 
Ventilation,  dm'ing    winter   and    spring, 

323  ;  of  ice  houses,  175 
Verbena  disease,  loam  a  cure  for.  Ml 
Verbena,  in  America,  8 ;  for  bedding  pui'- 

poses,  253;   how   to    raise  from  seed, 

27 
Veronica,  Chamaedrys,  653 
Versailles,   284;  the  gardens,   &c.,   214; 

the  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon,  310 
Vertical  cordon  pears,  106 
Vestibules,  flower  basket  for,  410 
■\''ictoria   Park,  46,  86  ;  enlargement   of, 

379  ;    extension   of,    430 ;    its    preser. 

vation  and  extension,  327 
Victoria,  trees  in,  88 
Vienna,  Christmas  horticulture  in,  150 
Vine,  the,  as  a  hardj'  ornamental  plant, 

389  ;  in  the  open  air,  587 
A'ine  borders,  587;  heating,  Oil 
Viue  crop,  sun-spots  and  the,  571 
Vine  pest,  new,  358 
Vineries,  distance  of   boiler   from,    175 ; 

ground,  038;   in  April,    150;  in  Mav, 

533 ;  in  June,  620 
Vines,   causes   of   bunches  dropping  ofi", 

661 ;  in  pots,  notes  concerning,  189 ;  in. 

fluence  of  violet  light  on,  269  ;  moving 

at  expiration  of  tenancy,  342 ;  shedding 

their  fruit,  415 
Viola  cornuta,  053  ;  lutea,  702 
Violets,  310;    early,  420;  in  moss,  410, 

556  ;   new  yellow,  501 ;  Neapolitan,  at 

Christmas.  74 ;  culture  of,  309 
Virginian  raspbeiiy,  sweet  scented,.465 
Wages  of  labourers  in  various  countries, 

519 
Walks,  how   to  destroy  moss   and  other 

weeds  on,  21,  88,  598  ;  formation  of,  612 
Wall,  north,  roses  and  evergreen  climbers 

for,  151 
Wall  fruit,  aspects  suitable  to  the  various 

kinds  of,  20 ;  how  to  preserve,  268,  297, 

170 
Wall  fruit   trees,   treatment  of,  170,  20 1  : 

protectors    v.  spau-roofed   houses   for. 

537;  neglect   of,   610;  and  the  garden 

engine,  638 
Wall  plants,  3,  117,  563,  653 
Wallflowers,  London  market,  375  ;  vellow, 

701 
Walnut,  130  ;  grafting,  IW 
Walnuts  iKnglish)  in  California,  683 
^\'alls,  an  enemy  to,  269  ;  cotoueaster  for, 

112;  fruit  trees  on,  5S7 ;  silvery  saxi. 

fragcs  on,  580 ;  upright  system  of  tmin- 

ing   fruit  trees  on,  1 18  ;  and  orcliaril 

houses.    638 ;  stone,   vegetation  on.    in 

England.  11;   i:  wire  fences,  223 
Want  of  plan  in  London,  109 
War  with  insects,  548 
Warrington,  new  park  for,  185 
Warwick  Castle,    gaixlens   at.   211;    the 

flower  garden  at,  705 
Wash  for  old  fruit  walls,  Ui'J 
Water,    104;    Paramello's   researehe.^   in 

reference  to  subterranean,  002  ;  in  rook. 

gardens,  562 
Water-margins,  25.  077 
AVatcr  sparingly,  1  I 
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^Vatol•t■l■csB,  612,  688;  caution  to  eaters 

of,  430 
Water  lily,  the,  478  ;  American  sweet,  5 
AVatering,  roads,  109  ;  streets,  new  morle 

of,  329 
Weasel,  the  gardener's  friend,  670 
Weather,  buds,  and  birds,  445 
Weeds,  how  to  fight  the,  207  ;  in  Louisi- 
ana,   136  ;    on    walks,    650 ;    how    to 

destroy,  88,  598 
Weeper,  Marechal  Niel  rose  as,  442 
Weeping  trees,  19i' 
Weeping  willow,  371 
Welbeck,  truffle  cult  are  at,  405 
Wellingtonia,  see  Sequoia,  75 
Wet,  working  in  the,  63 
White  lilacs,  325 
White  lily,  239,  276 
"  Why,"     the,     in    vegetable     cookeiy, 

485 
Wigandia  disease,  457 
Wigandia  caracasana,  see  W.  macrophylla, 

120 
Wild    flowers,    an    offering    of    to    The 

Garden,  876;  for  gardens,  279  ;  green, 

653 
Wild  fruit  garden,  384 
Wild  garden,  the,  6,  48,  96,  377,  653 


Willielnvd,  arehitectui-e .  and  foliage  at, 
530 

Willow,  the,  as  a  timber  tree,  52  :  weep- 
ing, 370 

Willows,  bitter,  as  a  game  covert,  136 

Window  gardening,  710 

Window  plant,  a  charming,  523 

Window  plants,  Dracosuas  as,  313 

Window  roses,  581 

Windows,  cultui-o  of  plants  in,  83 ;  in- 
structions for  the  growth  of  bulbs  in, 
83 

Winter,  alpine  plants  green  in,  305; 
bramble  leaves  in,  582 

Winter.blooming  Begonias,  462 

Winter  flowers,  699  ;  heliotropes  as,  305 

Winter  garden,  a  Russian,  50 ;  for  London, 
249,  309 ;  in  Rome,  109 

Winter  radishes,  white,  197 

Wire  fencing,  choice  apples  on,  414 

Wire  trellises,  finest  pears  for,  147 

Wiring  fruit  walls,  149 

Wireworms,  98,  244 

Woodpecker,  provident,  214 

Woods  aUve,  221 

Working  in  the  heat,  693  ;   in  the  wet,  63 

Worm,  apple,  trap  for,  592 

Worms,  526  ;  on  lawns,  255,  442 


Wreaths,  natural,  for  ladies  hair,  222 


T. 


Yellow  pine,  the,  10,  99 ' 

Yellow  wallflowers,  701 

Yellow  water  Uly,  608 

Yew  berries  not  poisonous,  488 

Yew  tree,  an  old,  618 ;  in  Bavaria,  333  ; 
remarkable,  436,  573,  611,  633 

Yew  tree  clippings,  poisoning  by,  407 

Yews,  golden,  531 ;  old,  129 

Yorkshire  moorlands,  planting  in,  436 

Yosemite  Valley,  the — a  noble   national 
park,  306 

Yucca  aloifolia,    121 ;  angustifoha,  152 
canaliculata,  152 ;  filamentosa,     152 
flaccida,      161  ;      glaucescens,     161 
gloriosa,  161 ;  pendula,  238  ;  mpicola, 
161 ;  Treculeana,  42,  161 ;  rocnrva  as 
a  town  plant,  442 

Yuccas,  95,  121,  152,  161 


Z. 

Zonal  pelargoniujis,  74 
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■Rockn-ork  in  London  Public  Gai-rlen  .  3 
Itockwork  in  Villa  at  Hammprsmitli .  :i 
Kock. garden  on  Margin  of  Shrabbprv  3 
Pansy  on  T)rj-  Brick-ivall      .     .  .3 

Dipaacus  laciniatns H 

Bog  Garden 7 

Y'ellow  Pine  (Piniis  ponderosa)  .  11 
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Berberis  nepalensis 11 

Drynaria 15 

Cordyline  indivisa 15 

Islands  above  Falls  of  Niagara  .  .  15 
True  Mnsbroom,  section  of  ....     16 

Margin  of  Loch  Achray 25 

Flower.pots  for  Bedding  Plants     .     .     27 

Pelargonium 27 

Pampas  Grass 28 

Backland,  Plan  of 29 

Herbaceous  Vegetation  in  Siberia      .     33 

Apricot  Shed 35 

Boletus  ednlis 36 

Chestnut  Tree  on  Mount  Etna  ...  37 
Floral  Arch  for  Dinner.table    .     .     .     dO 

Ti-ue  Shallot 41 

Common  Shallot 41 

Roof  Conservatory 43 

Terrace  Garden 46 

Thames  Embankment 47 

Melianthus  major 50 

"  Agave  telegraphica  " 51 

Rustic  Bridge  without  Nails  ...  52 
Grizzly  Giant  in  the  Mariposa  Gi'ove     55 

Fems  on  Tree  stump 58 

Sairacenia'flava 59 

Single  TroUis 60 

]louble  Trellis 61 

Trumpet-shaped  Glass  Vaae  ...  62 
Va.so  with  Val  lota  and  Fenis  ...  62 
A'aso  with  Orchid  Flowers  and  Ferns     62 

\'ase3,  Bad  Forms  of 63 

liambusa  (Arundinaria)  falcata    .     .     69 

j\[u.ia  Enseto 73 

Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea  .  .  77 
Berry  Hill,  Kitchen  Garden  at  .     .     .     SI 

^lovable  Fountain  IIoso 82 

Statue  in  Leicester  Square  .  .  .  81 
i\[aigin  of  a  London  Square  .  .  .  84 
(!entre  of  a  London  Square       ...     85 

Plan  of  Small  Square 85 

Christmas  Vase 93 

Ailantusaud  Cannas 93 

IJnll,    with    Trec-Ferns    and    Stove 

Plants 96 

Mole  Cricket  (3  illustrations)  ...  97 
Cypresses  Planted  by  Miohael-Angelo  101 
finrdon  Sculpture  Screen     ....  104 

Heunv  Lnizet 105 

Golilen  Square,  Bed  in 108 

Ijincoln's  Inn  Fields 108 

Properly  A  rrangcd  Square  ....  108 
Saddle  Boiler,  New  Mode  of  Sotting  .  110 
Dimorpluiutlius  inandschuricus.     .     .  117 

Wigandia  macrophylla 120 

CediTis  Deodnrn ]21 

Gardens  at  Oak  Lodge 125 

Fine. Apple  (variegated)  ....  129 
Slatup.FonntRin  nt  Oolninr       .     .     .  13'.' 


Fountain  in  Plaee  Louvois 132 

Prize  Garden  at  Rochester  Castle.  .  141 
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Bleehnum  braziliense ]45 

Pear  Trees  in  (j  Form 148 

Upright  Pear  Tree 148 

Peach  Tree  in  Double  U  form  .     .     .  148 

Yucca  filamentosa 152 

Yucca  filamentosa  variegata     .     .     .152 

Califomian  Quail 153 

Labels  (6  illustrations) 156 

.Secatenr 157 

Jtontague  House  (plan  of  gardens  at)  163 
Cockchafer  (5  illustrations).     .     .     .  165 

Pitcher  Plant 1G7 

Conservatory,  Mr.  Bessemer's  .     .     .  170 

Doum  Palm  of  Egypt 173 

Gardeners'  Lodge  at  Wimbledon  .     .  175 

•Scaly  Mushroom 178 

Conservatory  in  Natural  style  .  .  .  182 
Conservaton,-,  Ground  Plan  of  .  .  .  1 8  !■ 
Palm  Avenue  at  Rio  Janeiro     .      .      .   L87 

Brazilian  Forest 191 

Weeping  Sophora 191' 

Broome's  (Samuel)  Monument      .     .  198 

Room  with  Plants 198 

Sofa  Arbour 199 

Pruning  Saw 200 

French  Pruning.Knife  (serpette)  .     .  200 
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English  Budding.knife 201 

French  Budding-knife  (greffnir)  .  .  201 
Grafting  Knife  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .201 
Grafting  Chisel  and  Mallet  ....  201 

Grafting  Gouge 201 

Combined  Grafter 201 

Jfetro-Greffe 201 

Beurre  de  I'Assomptiou  (pear)  .  .  205 
Clapp's  Favourite  (pear)  ....  205 
Fruit  Trees  along  a  Belgian  Railway  20(; 
Railway    Embankments    and     Fruit 

Trees 206 

ilushrooms  growing  in  a  Tub  .  .  .  207 
Fontaineblean,  Cropped  Trees  at  .  .  210 
Buckingham  Palace  from  .St.  .l.amcs's 

Park 211 

Reed  Mace 213 

Bur  Reed 213 

Tnink  of  Y'ellow  Piue  packed  with 

Acorns  by  Woodpeckei's  I .     .     ,     .  211 

Versailles 215 
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Uneai-thed  Rocks  in  a  Susse.v  Garden  225 
Fruit  Tree,  Re-grafted  pyramidal  .  277 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  .     .  235 

Yucca  pendula 238 

White  Lily 239 

Baobab  Tree 211 

Out-Crop]iing  Rocks 216 

.ludiciously. Covered,  Rockwork  .  2)7 

Cavern  (Rockwork) 217 

Passage  in  Rock-garden 247 

Warm  Frame  for  Gardens  ....  255 
Simply  heated  Plant  Cuae  ....  255 


Elephanf.s  Foot  Plant 258 

A'anilla  in  large  Plant  Stove  .  .  .  259 
Mixed  border  of  Hardy  Flowers  .  .  262 
Tree  Cacti  in  New  Mexico  ....  263 
HafEeld  House,  Ledbury  ....  2!i7 
Peach  Tree  under  Wooden  C'oping      .  2(;7 

Fountain  (ornamental) 270 

Giant  Pu2  Ball 273 

Propagating  House 275 

Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  virgiuica) .  277 
Nepal  Rhubarb  (Rheum  Emodi)   .     .  280 

Guiana,  River-scene  in 281 

Chama?dorea  elegans 283 

Versailles,  Basin  of  Neptune  .  .  .  28 1. 
Vei-sailles,  the  Colonnade  ....  285 
Pine-boring  Beetle  and  Grub  .  .  .  287 
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Permanent  and  Temporary  coping   .  297 

Protected  Peach  wall 297 
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Fruit  Garden  in  North  Germany  .     .  298 

Copings  for  walls 298 

Tree  Fenis  in  East  Indies    ....  299 

Acanthus  latifolius 303 

Picea  pinsapo 306 

Yosemite  Valley 307 

A'^ei'sailles  :    gardens   of    the    Little 

Trianon 310 

Dwarf  Fan  Palm 31 1 

Dracasnas  in  Window-box  ....  313 
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Inarching  with  a  Branch  .     .     .317 

Dyehouse  Cherry 321 

C'olocasia  odorata .  323 

Creeping  Myrtle 324 

Cow  Parsnij) 326 

Victoria  Park,  Plan  of 328 

Monterey  Cypress  (Cupressns  macro. 

carpa) 331 

Fairy.Ring  Champignon 334 

Gr.afting  (2  illustrations  of)  .  .  .  335 
Traveller's  Tree  in  -Afadagascar  .  .  338 
Farnihouse  Garden  at  Henley  .  .  .  345 
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(11  illustrations  of)  .  .  .  347,  3k8 
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Plant  Cases 359,  360 

^Voeping  Willow  (Sali.v  babyloiiica)  .  371 

Rhus  glabm  hiciniata 375 
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Fairv-liiug  Champignon 383 

Grafting  (4  illustrations  of)     .     386,387 

Arundo  Donax        391 

Now  Ornamental  Peach 393 

Monstera  deliciosa 39 1 

Tlieophrasta 395 

Alammillaria  oleplmntiilens  ....  396 
Dragon  Treo  (Drac;ena  Draco)  .  399 

Courcelles,  Plan  of 401 

Winter  Garden  ot  Edinlinrgh  .  .  .  103 
A  bnominl  Potato     .     .  101 
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Grafting  (7  illustrations)     .     .     406,  407 
Waterside  Vegetation.     .     .     .     .     .  413 

]?ircl,  Bramble,  and  Butterfly    .     .     .  413 
English  Palace  and  Gai-dens.     .     .     .  413 

Suspended  Window  Basket  ....  416 

Convolrulus 417 

Lackey  Moth,  Transformations  of.     .  418 

Iris  germanica 119 

Big-Barked  Tree,  the 431 

Tree  Guard 422 

Vincennes,  Plan  of  the  Park  of  .  .  426 
Vincennes,  Lake  View  in  the  Park  of  427 

Pagoda  Pig,  the 435 

Gardening,  a  German  School  of    .     .  439 

.Solannm  robnstum 442 

Geneva,  Lake   of,   and   surrounding 

Mountains 443 

Flower  Basket  for  Vestibule     .     .     .  446 

^\^alnnt  Grafting 446 

Tropics,  a  Garden  in  the       ....  447 

Flower  Beds.  Succulent 455 

Water  Dock,  the  Great 457 

Beefsteak   Fungus    (Fistulina   hepa- 

tica) 458 

Himalayan  Mountain  Scenery  .     .     .  459 

Seatorthia  elegans 461 

Alpine  Flowers 463 

Trellis,  a  novel 466 

Kemp's  Grape  Eail 467 
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Pear  and  Peach 467 

Pots  under  Dinner-Tables  ....  470 
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the 572 
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PUBLIC    GARDENS. 

THE  PATHWAY  TO  NOBLE  NATIONAL  GARDENS. 

I.v  large  cities  Ukc  London,  New  York,  or  Pari.s,  -n-bere 
tlion.sauiis  of  acres  arc  alread}' rescued  from  our  mighty  deserts 
oF  slate  iiiulbrick,  the  question  of  how  to  treat  them  so  that  they 
nia^'bc  of  fullest  value  to  the  public,  not  onlj' as  fields  of  health, 
but  as  schools  of  delightful  instruction,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance. The  public  i^arks  near  no  large  cit}-  that  we  have  seen,  re- 
jiresent  a  tithe  of  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom of  which  they  are  capable,  under  the  system  to  be  presently 
indicated.  We  take  into  consideration,  first,  their  vast  extent ; 
second,  their  variety  of  soil  and  surface ;  third,  the  large  sums 
.spent  annually  for  their  keeping.  Everywhere  in  them  we  sec 
vast  surfaces  almost  totally  neglected,  or  only  garnished  with  a 
few  common-])laee  trees ;  everywhere  tin,'  fullest  evidence  that  no 
thought  is  given  to  the  ])ro(luction  of  noljlc,  ]iermanent,  and 
distinctive  features.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  favourite  spot  in 
one  is  emliellished  at  great  e.\])ense  during  the  summer  months 
with  tender  plants,  while  the  remainder  of  its  surface  is  usually 
wholly  uncared  for.  Tliis  is  something  like  embellishing  a 
man  fluttering  in  rags  witli  a  costly  button-hole  boui|uet.  But 
the  radical  fault,  everywhere  strikingly  appai-ent,  is  monotony 
in  regard  to  materials  used.  A  number  oF  trees  become  ]io)nilar, 
an<l  they  arc  planted  everywhere  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Thus,  we  everywhere  fiu<l  about  the  same  t3i)e  of  vegetation  ; 
and  the  capabilities  of  our  ])arks  as  graiul  national  gardens  arc 
(|uito  mideveloped. 

The  .sy.stem  we  jiropose,  and  the  one  certain  to  give  us  the 
noljlcst  series  of  jndilic  gardens  the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  to 
treat  all  the  iiublie  parks  and  gardens  of  a  gi'eat  city  as  a  whole, 
and  to  establish  in  eaeh  a  distinct  tyjie  oF  vegetation.  For 
example,  we  might  devote  one  city  park  ehieHy  to  noble  de- 
ciduous trees;  another,  sulinrban  one,  as  Hichmond.  to  evergreen 
forest  trees;  another,  to  the  almost  countless  (lowering  de- 
ciduous trees  ami  shrul)s  tluit  are  the  glory  of  the  grove  and 
copse  in  all  northern  and  tcui])eratc  comitries.  Or  we  might 
treat  the  SMl)ject  gcogriiphieally,  and  have  a  small  square  or 
park  with  British  trees,  iuul  slnaibs.  ami  i)lants;  another  of 
l';\ir(ipean,  aniither  of  American,  another  of  Silierian,  and  so  on. 
'I'his  plan  does  not  involve  the  reniDval  of  other  types  oF 
vegetation.  On  the  contrary,  theii'  presence  woidd  oFten  be 
ueces.sarj-  to  contrast  with  those  to  which  a  park  oi'  garden 
might  be  chieily  devoted.  In  all  om-  ])arks,  therefore,  the 
improvements  suggested  might  be  carried  out  without  dis- 
turbing any  important  sulijects.  Ami,  even  iF  it  were  deter- 
mined to  devotee  a  ])ark  wholly  to  the  vegetation  oF  one 
country,  no  one  need  dmdjt  that  the  highest  elTects  could  be 
produced  l)y  it  alone  who  remembers  what  scenes  we  witness 
in  (mr  lanes  and  woodlands,  from  even  four  or  live  kinds  of 
native  shrubs  and  trees.  We  coiild  by  thi'  system  we  advocati^ 
define  for  eaeh  s\i|)erintendent  in  what  direction  his  efforts 
should  chiefly   tend;  give  eaeh  an  entirely  distinct  aim,  ami 


thereby  free  Lim  from  paltry  rivaliy  with  Lis  fellows  in 
the  matter  of  "  bedding  plants,"  &c.  He  could  then  take  up 
a  Family,  Order,  or  Flora,  and  develop  its  beautj-  and  variety 
to  the  eompletest  extent  of  our  knowledge.  In  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  our  jniblic  gardens,  there  is  not  one  interesting  and 
imjjortant  l^ranch  of  arboriculture  or  horticidture  which  we 
coidd  not  develo]!  in  a  way  hitherto  nncxami)lcd.  On  our 
Ijotanic  gardens  already  in  existence  (most  of  them  not  large 
enough  for  the  ])ro])er  groujjuig  and  arrangement  of  one  single 
family  of  trees,  with  sufficient  interspaces  to  ])erniit  of  tliese 
bcuig  seen  to  advantage)  the  system  would  have  the  best 
I'esults.  It  would  relieve  our  botanic  gardens  of  the  necessity 
of  cramming  e\ery  available  ])lant  or  tree  into  a  small  space, 
and  jiermit  of  their  eui'ators  dovotuig  sole  attention  to  the 
many  tnbes  of  plants  which  require  special  and  continual  care 
or  renewal. 

(lonerally  our  present  botanic  gardens  give  no  more  idea  of 
the  variety,  beauty,  and  majestj"  of  vegetation,  than  the  fountain 
ba.sin  does  of  the  wild  tossing  of  a  wuid-tortured  sea.  No 
botanic  garden  in  existence  gixes  any  worthy  expression  of  the 
vegetation  of  even  the  cold  and  temjicrate  clime  vegetation  of 
Eurojie  alone!  AVhat  do  we  see  of  the  beauty  and  chanicter  of 
any  one  large  family  of  trees  by  jilantuig  them  all  at  regulai' 
intervals  over  a  ])lot,  or  in  the  various  ways  we  .see  them 
arranged  in  botanic  gardens  ?  The  common  wa}'  with  botanic 
gardens  is  well,  if  we  have  no  higher  object  than  to  jn'ocure 
s])ccimcns  to  illustrate  the  grammar  of  the  nomenclature 
men  have  given  jilants.  But  if  our  ahu  be  to  show  the  in- 
exhaustible beauty  and  dignity  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we 
mu.st  disentangle  ourselves  from  such  small  notions.  ^\jid, 
clcarl}-,  the  -way  to  do  this  is  to  treat  our  vast  sei'ies  of 
gardens  (both  botanic  gardens  and  ])arks)  as  a  whole;  stamp 
on  eaeh  some  distinguishing  feature — from  the  smallest  square 
with  a  complete  collection  of  Ivies  or  Hawthorns,  to  the  noblest 
park  adorned  with  the  trees  of  a  hundred  hills. 

Finally,  though  the  suljject  suggests  other  jioints  of  interest, 
let  us  consider  what  a  noble  school  of  histruction  the  jiarks  of 
London,  or  those  of  any  other  great  city,  might  in  this  way 
become  for  every  ]ilanter  and  e\ery  gai-den-lovcr.  The  whole 
might  be  made  a  colos.sal  experimental  ground,  in  which  everj- 
(jncstion  in  connection  with  arboriculture  might  be  thoroughly 
tested.  In  every  direction  distinct  tyjies  of  vegetation  would  be 
met  with,  instead  of  the  "universal  mixture"  now  everywhere 
seen,  and  which  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly -trauis  the  eye  to 
take  no  more  notice  of  trees  or  jilants  than  of  any  individual 
railing-spike  romul  one  of  our  squares.  The  contents  of  no 
botanic  garden  now  in  existence  would  be  worthy  of  mention 
compared  with  the  noble  results  we  could  .-ittain  in  this  way. 
It  is  )U)t,  like  many  of  the  changes  we  long  for  in  towns, 
im])ossil)le  to  carry  out  from  want  of  means.  The  ado])tiou 
oF  it  would  at  once  tend  to  make  the  expenditure  of  everj- 
.shilling  spent  in  our  public  gardens  go  toward  a  valualjle  residt, 
and  liy  it  we  should  soon  have  national  gardens  in  a  far  nobler 
sense  than  any  hitherto  in  existence. 


THE  SMOKE  POISON. 

AVii.T,  nobody  deliver  us  from  the  pcrilK  of  smoke  ?  Every  year 
our  cities  frrciw  vaster,  and  the  gi-eat  pall  of  "  blacks  "  is  ever  widen- 
inft !  To  liopc  to  arouse  public  utteutioii  to  (he  nui-rnitude  of  ihe 
evil,  by  pointiiiK  to  the  thcuisnnils  of  plants  that  are  always  perishiiijf 
from  it,  would  be  hopeless,  considering  thai  lis  pernicious  efTecIs  oil 
onr  own  lives  do  not  seem  to  be  taken  the  least  notice  of.  bondoll 
and  all  our  largo  cities  are  always  under  its  ban  ;  but  its  nuist  dete.sl. 
able  aspects  are  most  apparent  on  those  still,  frosty,  autunnial  and 
winter  days,  which  in  the  country  are  so  clear  and  sunny.  On  these, 
there  being  no  breeze  to  brush  away  the  outiiouriiigs  of  the  innumcr. 
able  chimneys,  the  whi>le  settles  down  in  the  sti-eets  like  death  on 
living  men.  On  those  days  the  glorious  sun  is  darting  its  beams  into 
the  wide  and  horrid  cloud,  poweile.ss  to  shoot  ii  my  through  its  deptli. 

Not  the  least  curious  thing  about  tin's  great  but  avoidable  plague. 
is  that  both  foreigners  and  natives  put   it  down  to  the  climate. 

M.  Taiiie  speaks  of  the  woefully  .ihpressing  influences  of  the  clininto. 
I)oubtles.s  there  arc  many  better  ;  but  eertaiidy  the  climnte  of  London 
is  quite  as  agreeable  as  that  of  I'aris  or  iKuthern  France.  The  clouds 
of  smoke  make  the  difference.  In  consecpience  of  being  contented  to 
live  in  n  sea  of  the  refuse  of  our  tires,  we  jiossoss  the  privilege  of 
having  our  fairest,  stillest,  sunniest,  winter  days  tunied  into  foulest 
nights,  in    which   one   is   stifled  with    vapoui-s   that    would   add    a 
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new  terror  to  the  lower  regions.  If  anybody  doubts  the  true  cause 
of  the  teri-ible  climate  of  our  large  cities,  let  him  walk  forth  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  into  the  heart  of  one  of  them, 
— sa}',  Endell-street,  St.  Giles's,  in  November  and  December,  when  the 
fogs  are  at  their  worst.  If  he  has  any  memories  of  the  fog  of  the 
previous  evening  he  will  bo  suriDrised  to  see  the  street  quite  free  of 
fog,  the  buildings  not  only  visible,  but  perfectly  clear  in  outline ;  and, 
strange  fact  for  St.  Giles's — the  ail'  pm-e  !  Let  him  sally  forth  again 
at  from  half -past  seven  to  half -past  eight,  and  he  will  find  a  change ; 
the  street  is  filling  with  a  bluish  foulness,  the  buildings  losing  shape. 
An  hour  later  and  the  smoke,  which  we  fancy  would  vanish,  after 
passing  up  the  chimney,  has  fallen  do-WTi  into  the  street,  dimming  the 
sight,  and  stinging  us  as  we  breathe  it.  In  the  more  open  spaces  the 
effect  is  the  same.  When  the  chimneys  have  ceased  to  vomit  for  a  few 
hours,  the  noble  lines  of  the  Thames  Embankment  stand  out  clear  and 
bold ;  but  a  little  before  breakfast  a  new  climate  usually  sets  in.  For 
a  short  time  the  sun  is  seen  like  a  red  lamp  in  the  sky ;  but  soon  all  is 
over,  and  very  soon  highly. civilized  persons  are  steering  themselves, 
as  best  they  may,  through  a  choking  atmosphere,  feeling  about  as 
happy  as  trout  in  mud,  and  blaming  our  dear  climate  for  it  all ! 

It  is  not  the  climate,  which  has  bred  a  noble  race  for  ages,  that  we 
should  blame,  but  our  o\%ai  complacent  stupidity  in  resting  content 
under  an  evil,  which,  as  half  the  population  of  these  islands  is  now 
gathex-ed  in  towns,  has  a  hurtful  effect  on  the  whole  nation. 

We  find  in  the  Times  a  letter  from  somebody  who  is  actually  bold 
enough  to  hope  that  the  removal  of  this  smoke  curse  of  oui's  may  be 
a  "possible  reform  of  the  distant  future,"  and  who  complains  of 
having  to  "leave  a  suburban  residence  a  few  miles  from  the  Bank  in 
clear  autumn  simshine,  and  to  pass  through  gradually-deepening 
gloom  into  the  lui-id,  orange  fog  of  the  City,  there  to  struggle  through 
his  work  by  gaslight  in  a  state  of  semi-asphyxia." 

Poor  fellow  !  Will  none  of  our  statesmen  consider  the  millions  who 
spend  their  nights  as  well  as  their  days  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and 
even  in  much  worse  ?  For  it  should  be  understood  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  London  much  worse  than  the  City,  where,  in  consequence  of 
the  comparative  absence  of  domestic  fire-places,  the  air  is  usually 
much  clearer  than  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  Lisson-grove. 

It  may  be  a  diificult  problem  to  solve,  but  sm-ely  there  is  no 
difficulty  or  no  expense  to  which  we  could  be  put  in  the  defeat  of  this 
smoke  monster,  for  which  we  should  not  be  abundantly  repaid  by  its 
destruction.  Lengthened  days,  or  at  least  some  of  heaven's  light  in 
those  we  have,  and  undefiled  air,  are  surely  blessings,  to  secure  which 
we  might  well  submit  to  any  inconvenience.  It  seems  to  us  that  if 
questions  were  brought  forward  in  the  degree  of  their  importance, 
the  smoke  plague  of  our  cities  would  be  one  of  the  first  before 
Parliament. 


Trees  and  Plants  in  Cities — I  don't  know  anything  sweeter 
than  this  leaking  in  of  Natm-e  through  all  the  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
floors  of  cities.  You  heap  up  a  million  tons  of  hewn  rocks  on  a 
square  mile  or  two  of  earth  which  was  green  once.  The  trees  look 
dol^-n  from  the  bill-sides  and  ask  each  other,  as  they  stand  on  tiptoe, 
"  What  are  these  people  about  ?  "  And  the  small  herbs  at  their  feet 
look  up  and  whisper  back,  "  We  will  go  and  see."  So  the  small  herbs 
pack  themselves  up  in  the  least  possible  bundles,  and  wait  until  the 
wind  steals  to  them  at  night  and  whispers,  "  Come  -nlth  me."  Then 
they  go  softly  -nlth  it  into  the  great  city — one  to  a  cleft  in  the  pave- 
ment, one  to  a  spout  on  the  roof,  one  to  a  seam  in  the  marbles  over  a 
rich  gentleman's  bones,  and  one  to  the  grave  mthout  a  stone  where 
nothing  but  a  man  is  buried — and  there  they  grow,  looking  down  on 
the  generations  of  men  from  mouldy  roofs,  looking  up  from  between 
the  less-trodden  pavements,  looking  out  through  iron  cemetery-rail- 
ings. Listen  to  them,  when  there  is  only  a  light  breath  stirring,  and 
you  will  hear  them  say  to  each  other,  "  Wait  a  while  ! "  The  words 
run  along  the  telegraph  of  those  narrow  green  lines  that  border  the 
roads  leading  from  the  city,  until  they  reach  the  slope  of  the  hills, 
and  the  trees  repeat  in  low  murmurs  to  each  other,  "  Wait  a  while  !  " 
By-and-by  the  flow  of  life  in  the  streets  ebbs,  and  the  old  leafy  in- 
habitants— the  smaller  tribes  always  in  front — saunter  in,  one  by 
one,  verj'  careless  seemingly,  but  very  tenacious,  until  they  swarm 
so  that  the  great  stones  gape  from  each  other  with  the  crowding  of 
their  roots,  and  the  feldspar  begins  to  bo  picked  out  of  the  granite  to 
find  them  food.  At  last  the  trees  take  up  their  solemn  line  of  march, 
and  never  rest  until  they  have  encamped  in  the  market-place.  Wait 
long  enough  and  you  will  find  an  old  doting  oak  hugging  a  huge  worn 
block  in  its  yellow  underground  arms  ;  that  was  the  corner-stone  of 
the  State-house.  Oh,  so  patient  she  is,  this  imperturbable  Nature ! 
— Oliveu  Wexdei,!,  Holmes. 

Wew  Parks  in  America.— The  following  parks  are  now  being 
or  about  to  be  formed  in  the  United  States :— Brooklyn,  500 
acres ;  New  Britain,  100  acres,  Buffalo  ;  350  acres  ;  Chicago  (two) ,  500 
acres,  neither  of  which  is  yet  commenced ;    and  Pliiladelphia,  114 


acres,  not  j'ct  commenced.  The  plans  for  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, have  scarcely  been  completed  yet,  so  that  I  cannot  say  when 
operations  may  be  started  there.  Tomkins  and  Washington  squares, 
in  New  York,  have  just  been  remaking.  Union  and  Madison 
squares  ai'e  also  in  course  of  re-construction  in  the  same  way,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  squares  in  Washington  are  to  be  done  in  a  similar 
way  soon. 

New  Yorl;,  Sept.  28,  1871.  R.  M. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees  in  Paris Parisian  horticulturists 

arc  now  engaged  on  a  transplanting  experiment,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
a  view  to  replace  the  fine  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysee,  whioh  war  and 
revolution  have  recently  destroyed.  It  will  be  the  boldest  attempt 
ever  made  in  France  in  the  removal  of  full-grown  trees;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  precautions  adopted,  which  have  necessitated  a  large 
outlay,  ivill  ensure  complete  success  to  this  bold  attempt  to  restore 
the  pleasant  groves  of  the  Champs  Elysee  to  their  original  beauty. 
If  the  result  should  be  as  expected,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  see 
the  extensive  gaps  among  the  trees  of  that  favourite  pro- 
menade satisfactoxnly  filled  up  by  others,  in  every  respect  equal  to 
those  destroyed. 

Metropolitan  Improvements.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  intend  to 
apply  to  Farliament  for  powers  to  effect  improvements  in  the  following  localities, 
either  by  widening  the  existing  principal  thoroughfares  or  constructing  new 
streets  :— High.street  and  Lower  Enst  Smithfleld,  Wapptng  ;  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch  ;  Old-street,  towards  New  Oxford-street ;  Harrow-road,  and  Kewington- 
butts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  widen  Serle-street  and  effect  improvements  near 
that  street  and  Cook's-com-t.  Parliament  will  be  asked  in  the  ensuing  session  to 
authorize  the  constmction  of  a  sub-way  under  the  Thames,  commencing  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  ornamental  ground  adjoining  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Temple  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway,  and'  terminating  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  near  the 
jimction  of  Princes-street  with  the  Commercial-roa<I. 

Sea  Baths  for  London- — A  project  for  supplying  London  with  sea  water  lias 
been  started.  It  is  projiosed  by  a  company  about  to  be  incorporated,  to  bring 
the  water  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton  by  means  of  nine  resei-voirs  and 
ten  conduits  and  pumping  stations.  The  company  propose,  fui-ther,  to  constinct 
public  and  other  baths,  and  to  supply  sea  water  to  any  parish  or  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  distnct. 


,HAEDY    CACTI. 

Fob  several  years  past,  the  hardiness  of  Opimiia  Eafinesqnii  in 
the  climate  of  London  and  Paris  has  been  a  subject  of  remark,  and 
various  persons  in  England  and  in  northern  France  have  testified  to 
its  hardiness.  The  fact,  however,  that  it  stands  and  gx-ows  well  in  a 
Loudon  back-garden,  and  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sun,  is  as 
much  proof  as  we  need  in  that  respect.  This  hardy  species  resists 
nxuch  greater  cold  than  we  ever  have  in  Britain,  and  it  is  probable 
we  shall  find  that  half  a  dozen  or  more  species  of  cactus  are  quite  as 
hardy  as  it.  Along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway  you  see  cacti 
abundant  in  some  places — in  districts  frosty  and  silvered  irith  snow 
when  I  passed  over  them  last  November,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Wassatch  Moimtains,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  deeply  covered  ■with  snow 
during  the  -winter.  It  is  desirable,  in  gathering  the  small  mountain 
plants,  and  in  sitting  doM-n  on  the  ground,  to  look  well  for  a  small, 
poignantly  pricklj'  cactus,  with  round  stems,  which  abounds  there, 
and  which  communicates  a  peculiarlj'  acrid  sting  to  all  soft,  fleshy 
parts  that  touch  it.  I  gathered  this  in  company  with  astraguluses 
and  other  plants  we  usuallj'term  alpine.  In  the  eastern  and  western 
States  of  America,  very  cold  in  winter,  as  everybody  knows,  there 
are  tlu'ee  hardy  opuntias — 0.  vulfiaris  (the  common  prickly  pear), 
which  goes  as  far  north  as  New  England;  0.  I'qft'«es3«!!,  in  Wis- 
consin and  Kentucky;  and  0.  niissouriensis,  in  Wisconsin  and 
towards  the  great  plains.  And  from  what  one  sees  along  the  Pacific 
route,  it  is  very  likely  a  greater  number  of  cacti  go  north  along  the 
Rocky  Moimtains'  dry  plains  and  sicn'as  than  we  find  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent.  It  is  vciy  likely  we  shall  some  day  have  quite 
a  group  of  dwarf  hardy  cacti  kcciiing  company  with  the  houscleeks 
on  oiu'  rock-gardens,  and  rivalling  them  in  hardiness.  They  should 
be  planted  on  the  drier  parts  of  the  rock-garden,  on  cby  sunny 
banks,  on  the  edges  of  old  walls,  old  bridges,  ruins,  &c.  They  will 
also  thrive  on  borders,  but  are  most  appropriately  placed  in  the 
positions  above  named.  W.  R. 

Obsolete  If  ames  of  Plants — Some  botanists  seem  to  consider 
it  a  meritorious  act  to  rescue  a  forgotten  name  from  oblivion,  and 
look  upon  such  discovery  as  being  of  almost  as  much  benefit  to 
science  as  the  detection  of  some  overlooked  specific  character.  Such 
authors  appear  entirely  to  forget  that  names  are  merely  arbitrary 
terms  to  rciiresent  the  plants  to  which  they  belong.  The  rule  that, 
when  a  species  is  alread}-  knoivn  by  two  or  more  names,  the  earliest 
given  of  these  is  to  be  adopted,  is  agreed  to  soleh'  as  a  means  of 
attaining  unanimity  in  nomenclature ;  but  the  revival  of  an  obsolete 
appellation  bj' which  no  one  knows  the  plant  is  only  producing,  instead 
of  avoiding,  confusion,  and  should  be  discom'aged  to  the  utmost. — 
B.  B.  Syme,  in  English  Botani/. 
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THE    GARDEX. 


THE     TWO     PATHS. 

Amoxg  the  ni.in}'  original  rockwovks  I  liave  gecn,  those  s}l0^^1l 
l)y  the  accompanying  cuts  deserve  being  handed  down  to  f  utiu'e  ages. 
They  show  some  of  tho  foolishness  which  "  rock-worlcs "  display. 
The  hideous  wall-like  arch  in  the  Hammersmith  gem  was,  no  doubt, 
originally  planted  with  rock-plants,  &c.,  by  somebody  who  imagined 
they  would  grow  thereon.  The  horizontal  strata  beneath  the  bolder 
cliffs  in  the  public  garden  example  are  well  worthy  of  study.     These 


*'  Rockwork  "  in  Lt-iulun  ]iui»lio  iranlcn, 
detestable  examples  will  serve  to  show  what  childish   and    stupid 
notions  of  roek-gai'dens  have   up   to   the   present   time   existed    in 
gariU'ns.     If  the  purblind  love  of   the  picturcscine    is  gratified   by 
such  abominations  as  these,  how  much  pleasure  may  wo  not  hope  to 


Rockwork  in  Villa  at  Hammersmith, 
give  when  tho  true  and  simple  way  of  making  a  rock-garden  is 
generally  adopted  !  The  labour  and  the  "  genius  "  expended  by  the 
unfortunate  ])ersous  in  whose  poetical  brains  such  scenes  as  tho  pre- 
ceding are  conceived,  and  whose  hands  build  them,  would  be  precious 
if  rightly  directed.  Are  these  "  rockworks  "  suggestive  of  anj-thiug 
lovely  in  this  world  ?  Of  all  foolisli  things  done  in  gardening  that 
betray  tlie  trail  nf  the  sei-pent,  this  is  the  most  foolish.  A  weary 
spinning  away  of  the  soul  and  emptying  of  tiie  jim'se  -to  produce 
something  offensive  to  nature  and  man  !  With  one  cartload  of  stones 
a  better  effect  could  be  produced  in  ten  minutes   than  by  all   tho 


Sinjjle  half-ljuried  Stone  suiTomuleil  l)y  Alpine  Plants, 
rockworks  of  the  above  typo  yet  created  !  Nay,  with  one  stone  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Such  a  stone  may  bo  very  a]))iro- 
jn-iately  seen  jieeping  above  the  turf,  near  the  lower  Hanks  of  the 
rock-garden,  (U"  wlu*re  the  ground  is  about  to  break  into  bolder  roi-ks 
or  strata.  Witli  a  dozen  stones,  wo  succeed  with  our  tiny  rock.gai'den 
on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery. 

The  following  illusti'ation  well  explains  ourmeaning:  an  irregularly- 
sloping  border,  with  a  few  ntossy  bits  of  rock  jjoeping  from  a 
swarming  carpet  of  Sandworts,  Wonntain-pinks.  llock-cresses, 
Scdums  and  Saxifrages,  Arabises  and  Aubrietias,  with  a  little  com- 
pany of  fern-fronds  sheltered  in  the  low  fringe  of  shrub  behind  tho 
mossy  stones.  This  is  a  rock-garden  which  anybody  could  carry 
out,  anil  which  would  offend  nobody.  As  tho  first  illusti-alion  is 
skelclu'd  in  a  botanic  garden,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  ex- 
ceeding imjjropriety  of  tolerating  such  scenes  in  a  public  garden 
even  of  tho  meanest  sort !  Granting  that  means  were  wanting  fm' 
iinything  betler,  their  pi-cscnco  is  inexcusable.  .\l>surdilies  of  this 
kind  should  lie  removed  !     It  were  surely  better  to  do  nothing  at  all 


than  thus  to  sow  the  seeds  of  vicious  taste  in  the  minds  of  visitors  to 
our  public  gardens.     In  some  of  our  public  and  private  gai'ilons  want 


Rock-garden  on  marfrin  nf  shrulfbcry. 
of  means  is  given  as  an  excuse  for  the  presence  of  the  liiileous  pock, 
niarked-potato-pit-b'ko  masses  of  rockwork  that  disfigure  them.    The 
jilan  now  reeonuuended  is  as  miich  less  expensive  than  tliese,  as  it  is 
less  offensive ! 

WALL  PLANTS. 
SoMi!  plants,  like  the  wall  Liiiaria,  tlie  Wallfloivoi-,  and  Snap- 
dragon, are  so  fond  of  old  walls  that  wo  see  them  everywhere 
thereon,  but  there  is  generally  no  adequate  notion  of  the  great 
nnmber  of  plants  that  will  thrive  on  walls.  I  have  no  donbt 
whatever  that  at  least  400  species  of  cnltivatod  rock  and  alpine 
plants  would  thrive  well  on  old  walls 
and  ruins  if  sown  thereon.  Nov  must 
it  be  supposed  that  a  moi.st  district  is 
necessary,  for  the  Pansy  shown  in  the  _^ 
accompanying  cut  grew  on  a  very  dry 
brick  wall  at  Kcw — tho  brick  wall  be- 
hind the  narrow  border  for  herbaceous 
iilants.  It  sprung  forth  at  a  foot  or  so 
below  a  cojiing,  which  ju'cvented  it  from 
getting  nuich  or  any  rahi,  and  one 
would  scarcely  liitvo  expected  a  Pansy 
to  have  existed  in  sucli  a  position.  It 
not  only  did  so,  but  flowered  well  and 
continuously.  Ko  dotdit  the  seed  fell 
in  the  chink  by  chance.  Those  who 
possess  old  brick  or  other  kinds  of  old  walls  would  do  well 
to  sow  on  them  the  seeds  of  various  rock  and  ali)iiie  iilants, 
and  also  where  there  are  mossy  chinks,  with  a  slight  tieposit 
of  mould,  to  insert  small  plants  in  autunm.  'IMie  silvery  Sjixi- 
fi-.iges  would  do  well  planted  thus,  wliile  they  might  also  be 
sown  with  almost  the  certainty  of  success.  Leaving  out  tho  few 
common  wall  iilants  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  note, 
the  following  are  among  the  mo.st  likely  to  succeed  of  plants 
easy  to  obtain  : — Corijihilin  liilca,  Avnhts  an'tiiinit,  and  -I.  jxhivn. 
Brliha  in  great  variety,  InnopsSiVium  arfinli',  Itcsnli  mlitidln, 
aiqmiphild  in  variety,  Tiiiiira  Stui'l/nnja,  Bianlhim  cn'siiti',  and 
//.  pclrivHi).  Lijchuin  <il}>iiio,  Aiviinria  bolfarlai  (moist  sides  of 
walls),  Si'ditnl  in  great  variety,  Sc)iip<'nin,m  in  grei\t  variety, 
Sii.>'ij'ra<ja  in  great  variety,  particularly  the  silvery  or  AhiHiii 
section,  JliUium  in  variety,  ('umiininihi  snuill  kinds  in  variety. 
K, -ill us  alpluii.-:  All  the  above  may  be  sown  in  August  or 
September,  or  in  spring.  This  short  list  is  confined  to  small 
]>lants.  AnK)ng  larger  ones  the  common  Ci'iitroiilhim  nihrf 
(Hed  Valeriaul  and  its  varieties  do  (|uite  as  well  on  old  walls  or 
ruins  as  the  Wallllowev,  the  Stock,  or  tho  Simiidnigon ;  but 
these  are  not  well  titled  for  association  witli  the  dwarf  alpine 
nlaiits,  however  attr.ietive  on  high  walls,  old  bridges,  ruins.  Ac. 
'  W,  K. 


rniipy  on  dry  brick  wall. 


THE   GARDEN. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Ai.TnouoH  tlio  present  generation  is  not  so  wasteful  of  time  as 
were  the  Athenians  of  eighteen  centuries  ago,  yet  the  desire  for 
jioveUy  seems  not  to  have  clecrcased  in  the  interval.  The  fashion 
of  our  times  exhibits  an  insatiable  longing  for  the  opportunity  of 
.seeing  "  some  new  thing,"  rather  than  of  talking  or  hearing  about  it. 
The  Greeks  were  gossips  and  chatterboxes,  wliile  we  are  sightseers. 
Now,  if  flower  shows  are  to  continue  to  be  attractive,  the  necessity 
for  novelty  must  be  a  more  grave  consideration  with  their  managers 
than  it  has  been  of  late.  People  vAW  not  go  to  see  the  samo  thing 
over  and  over  again. 

Horticultural  exhiliitions,  in  their  widest  meaning,  are  displays  of 
garden  products  of  all  kinds.  Now  garden  products  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  viz.,  the  useful  and  the  ornamental,  the 
necessary  and  the  luxurious,  the  eatable  and  the  uneatable.  Of  these 
two  divisions,  that  whicli  concerns  the  mouth  is  unquestionably  of 
more  vital  importance  than  that  wliieh  pleases  the  eyes  only.  Yet, 
as  visitors  go  to  these  exhibitions  to  see  and  not  to  taste,  it  follows 
that,  in  order  to  render  them  attractive  and  self-supporting,  those 
branches  of  horticulture  which  affect  the  iuuor  man  must  not  have 
so  much  prominence  given  to  tliem  as  those  branches  which  interest 
the  organs  of  sight  and  smell.  Hence  it  is  that  partiality  for  par- 
ticular branches  of  horticulture  induces  people  to  prefer  calling  such 
exhibitions  "flower  shows."  And  here  I  woidd  like  to  refer  to  the 
ridiculous  plan  which  some  societies  have  of  calling  themselves 
"  horticultural  and  floricultural,"  as  if  floriculture  were  not  included 
in  horticulture. 

But  to  return  to  the  attractive  portions  of  a  flower  show.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  many  novelties  ■{vliich  might  advantageously  be 
introduced,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  application  of  plants  and 
flowers  to  decorative  purposes.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  metro- 
politan societies  have  not  gone  beyond  offering  prizes  for  groupings 
of  plants,  as  if  in  consei'vatories,  and  of  flowers,  &c.,  for  diuing-tables, 
boudoir-tables,  and  bouquets ;  and  in  all  the  schedules  that  I  have 
seen,  the  explanations  of  what  the  prizes  were  offered  for,  and  of 
what  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  exhibitors,  have  been  far  from 
satisfactory;  and  hence,  to  a  great  extent,  the  dissatisfaction  in 
many  cases  mth  the  award  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  diversities 
in  the  opinions  of  the  different  judges ;  for  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  the  same  exhibitors  to  compete  at  different  shows  mth  the 
same  display,  and  for  one  to  be  successful  at  one  show  and  at  the 
other  to  be  "nowhere,"  while  at  the  following  show  this  decision  is 
reversed.         -> 

Take,  for  example,  prizes  offered  for  [the  decoration  of  a  dinner- 
table.  In  order  that  competitors  may  be  placed  upon  equal  terms, 
detailed  information  respecting  the  following  questions  should  appear 
in  the  schedule  : — The  size  of  the  table  should  be  fixed ;  the  number 
of  diners  should  be  stated;  the  question  of  its  being  a  dinner  by  day- 
light or  after  dai-k  sboidd  be  settled j;,  if  after  dark,  whether  the  table 
is  to  be  lighted  from  the  walls  or  ceiling,  or  whether  by  lights  placed 
on  the  table,  and  thus  constituting,  and  being  considered  as,  a  part 
of  the  decorations ;  whether  fruit  is  necessary,  optional,  or  pro- 
hibited ;  whether  growing  plants  (which  it  would  be  better  to 
designate  as  "plants  with  roots,"  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  expression,  "cut  flowers")  are  neces- 
sary, optional,  or  prohibited ;  whether  any  dishes  are  to  go  on  the 
table,  or  the  dinner  is  to  be  served  a  !«.  Russe ;  whether  the  exhibitor 
is,  or  is  not,  required  to  leave  space  (fifteen  inches)  I'ound  the  margin 
of  the  table  for  the  plates  and  glasses ;  whether  a  supply  of  plates, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  decanters,  curaffes,  ice-dishes,  and  wine-glasses, 
is  required  or  pi-ohibited  ;  whether  the  exhibitor  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  table-cloth,  and  if  so,  of  what  size  ;  what  time  will  be  allowed 
for  arranging ;  whether  the  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  or  forbidden  to 
use  any  vases  or  other  objects  for  ornament,  which  are  not  required 
for  the  flowers  or  fruit ;  and  last,  not  least,  lot  it  be  made  perfectly 
clear  that  the  prizes  arc  not  offered  for  the  best  arranged  dinner, 
table,  but  for  the  best  arrangement  of  gardeu-products  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  a  dinner-table.  The  occasion  upon  which  such  a  display 
is  permitted  is  one  specially  set  apart  for  the  advancement  of  garden, 
ing  in  all  its  branches  ;  it  is  not  a  fine  art  exhibition,  but  a  horti- 
cultui'al  one.  Hence  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  flowers, 
foliage,  and  fruit  ought  always  to  have  primary  consideration ;  and 
on  no  account  should  any  deficiencies  in  this  matter  be  considered  to 
have  been  made  up  for  by  the  beauty  of  Elkington's  stands  and  Copc- 
land's  dessert-plates,  or  Phillips's  glass  arches  and  plateaux. 

This  may  appear  to  bo  an  unnecessarity  long  list  of  doubts  to  be 
cleared  up  before  competitors  can  start  on  equal  terms ;  but  it  will 
only  be  thought  so  by  those  who  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject.  All  gardeners  know  how  constantly  the  wording  of 
fichedi-rles  is  )nisiin4erstood  find  differently  interpreted,  even  in  the 


matter  of  exhibiting  half-a-dozen  plants ;  the  gardening  periodicals 
afford  frequent  evidence  of  complaints  under  this  heading.  If  the 
managers  of  flower  shows,  and  framers  of  schedules,  are  liable  to 
cloudiness  and  fogginess  in  such  simple  matters,  it  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at  that  their  "specifications,"''  in  the  more  recently- 
introduced  branch  of  floral  decorations,  are  not  so  intelligible  and 
explicit  as  they  ought  to  be.  Many  a  man  mth  an  eye  for  form 
can  Mdthout  difliculty  pick  out  the  best-shaped  horse  at  a  fair,  when 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  loiow  how  to  explain  to  a  friend  all  the 
reasons  which  had  operated  in  leading  him  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  ai'rived ;  and  he  would  probably  look  considerably 
aghast  if  some  enthusiastic  appreciator  of  his  correct  judgment 
were  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  "write  a  book  about  it."  And 
I  must  confess  that  those  parts  of  schedides  affecting  "table 
decorations,"  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  have  too-  often 
impressed  me  vnth.  the  belief  either  that  the  framers  could  not 
clearly  express  themselves,  or  else  that  they  did  not  understand- 
what  they  were  writing  about. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  certain  novelties,  which  1  think 
might  well  be  introduced  at  flower  shows.  Floral  decorations  may, 
conveniently  for  my  present  purpose,  be  divided  under  the  three 
headings  of  "  personal,"  "  domestic,"  and  "  ecclesiastical." 

Commencing  with  personal  decorations,  and  giving,  as  in  duty 
bound,  place  avx  dames,  let  me  mention  wreaths  and  sprays  for  the 
hair  amongst  the  first  objects  for  which  competition  might  be  invited. 
Sprays  are  also  sometimes  worn  upon  dresses  at  evening  parties.  The 
demand  for  head-dresses  in  Covent  Garden  is  very  large.  So  also  is 
the  demand  for  coat-flowers,  also  called  button-holes.  Of  these  a  stand 
containing  a  dozen,  if  nicely  arranged,  would  well  merit  a  prize,  and 
much  competition  might  be  expected  for  stands  of  these. 

Turning  next  to  domestic  decorations,  the  following  subjects 
suggest  themselves : — Sideboards  in  a  dining-room,  buffets  or 
standing  supper-tables,  doorways,  grates  and  mantelpieces,  the 
end  of  a  room  for  an  orchestra ;  each  of  these  might  be  suitable 
subjects  for  prizes.  So  also  might  be  a  portion  of  one  of  the  series 
of  long  tables  used  at  public  dinners,  arranged  (as  they  so  rarely 
are  now)  so  that  every  one  may  see  the  "  gentleman  who  is 
speaking." 

Upon  decorations  ecclesiasiical  I  must  touch  but  very  briefly, 
merely  mentioning  that  competitions  for  fonts,  dooi-^vays,  arches, 
screens,  scrolls,  crosses,  &c.,  if  decorated  with  natui-al  flowers,  co\ilcl 
not  take  place  in  a  mors  suitable  and  appropriate  place  than  at  a 
flower  show.  W.  T. 
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CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS,  DOUBLE  WrNDOWS,  &c. 

In  countr}'  or  in  toi^Ti  there  is  no  more  interesting  amusement  than 
the  culture  of  plants  indoors  !  And  if  so  now,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  when  we  have  in  dwelling-houses  the  large  number  of  plants 
that  may  be  well  grown  therein !  We  have  as  yet  but  a  very 
imperfect  Icnowledge  of  the  number  of  species  that  will  thrive  in  the 
dry  air  of  rooms  ;  there  are  probably  thousands  of  the  natives  of 
hot  and  arid  countries  which  -mil  do  so.  Comparatively  few  have  as 
yet  been  tried.  The  present  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  excellent 
articles  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Kegel,  of  St.  Petersbui-g,  where  the 
indoor  culture  of  plants  is  carried  to  a  degree  and  with  a  success  of 
which  we  have  no  adequate  notion  in  this  country.  This  culture  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  though  it 
is  far  better  understood  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  than  ■nith  us. 

Before  we  proceed  to  more  special  instructions  concerning  the 
cultm'e  of  plants  in  rooms,  we  shall  fii'st  make  some  general  obser- 
vations on  those  places  or  parts  of  dwelling-houses  which  can  either 
be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  or  which  may  be  adorned  by 
them  in  a  tasteful  and  diu'able  manner.  Everyone  who  wishes  to 
occupy  himself  with  this  mode  of  culture,  whether  the  means  at  his 
disposal  be  great  or  small,  shoidd  be  careful  not  to  select  windows 
which  face  the  north,  as  in  such  a  case  it  is  absolutely  vain  to  expect 
that  the  attempt  will  bo  attended  mth  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
results.  The  best  aspect  is  a  south  one,  where  the  sun  has  free 
access  during  the  entire  day,  as  rooms  are  the  better  adapted  for 
this  mode  of  culture  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  remain 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays.  In  towns  suitable  houses  are 
seldom  to  be  obtained ;  but  where  a  choice  can  be  made,  one  should 
be  selected  which  faces  the  south,  east,  or  west,  so  that  at  least  for 
some  part  of  the  day  the  suu,  even  when  he  is  nearest  the  horizon  in 
winter,  may  shine  freely  upon  it.  The  longer  he  can  do  so  the  better 
adapted  the  house  will  be  for  room  culture.  An  excess  of  solar  light 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  shading,  &c.,  while  a  deficiency  of  it 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  means  whatever.  Whoever  desires  to 
convert  a-_room  into  a  sort  of  winter-garden,  by  means  of  suitable 
ovnauiental  plants,  should  choose  for  this  purpose  a  comer  room 
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which  has  ■windows  on  both  sides,  and  is  more  or  less  exposed  on 
both  sides  to  the  snn.  The  larger  and  higher  the  windows,  and  the 
lighter  the  room,  the  more  favourable  will  it  be  for  the  culture  of 
plants.  Light-coloured  paper,  or  light  colouring  on  the  walls,  is  also 
advantageous  in  this  respect.  Dwelling-rooms,  which  are  generally 
warmer  and  more  dusty,  are  less  suitable  for  this  kind  of  cultui-e, 
and  for  decoration  with  evergreen  stove-plants,  than  reception-rooms, 
the  temperature  of  which  in  winter  averages  from  55  deg.  to  60  deg. 
Fahr.  However,  some  kind  of  vegetation  will  be  found  to  thrive  in 
almost  every  kind  of  ajiartment,  and  in  those  that  are  kept  dry  we 
may  have  numbers  of  Jlesembryanthemums  and  other  succulents,  if 
7iought  else.  Con'idors  and  frost-proof  chambers,  which  are  more 
uscl'ul  for  %vintering  gi'eenhouse  plants,  should  be  light  and  sunny, 
niid  should  moreover  be  furnished  \\'ith  thermometers,  so  that  their 
t(«n]>('rature  may  be  known.  During  continuous  cold  weather  they 
shoidd  be  heated  just  to  the  degi'ee  which  will  exclude  fi'ost.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  guard  agaiust  the  admission  of  cold  draughts 
wlien  opening  the  doors  in  frosty  weather.  In  verj*  severe  climates 
double  doors  will  be  necessary.  By  not  attending  to  these  last  two 
particulars,  entire  collections  of  in-door  plants  are  often  lost  in  a 
short  time. 

(To  he  cnntiavpil.) 
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NOTES  MADE  IN"    "  THE  TIME   OF  ROSES." 

Br  S.  Eeyi.'Olds  Hole. 

EvEiiYBODY  knows  that,  no  long  time  ago,  a  ]iul)lic  notice 
was  set  up  liy  one  oE  the  .stcward.s  njion  an  Irish  course, 
warniiia;  the  world,  that  if  the  horses  wei'e  not  punctuallj-  at 
the  post,  the  races  would  proceed  witliout  them ;  but  only 
some  of  lis  know  that,  in  the  season  by  courtesy  called 
summer  of  1871,  we  rosarians,  who  race  for  the  Queen's 
Plates,  that  is,  for  the  silver  cup.s  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  [''lowers,  have  been  rose-showing  without  our  roses.  We 
Inn'e  been  racing  on  our  hacks,  and  just  as  the  spectators 
wore  thronging  from  the  gi-ound,  oiii'  beautiful  thorough-breds 
came  u])0n  the  scene. 

I  mean  that,  with  some  few  exceptions  in  our  southern  and 
western  shires,  the  best  flowers  have  bloomed  on  our  trees 
after  the  wars  of  the  I'oses  were  lost  and  won.  A  severe 
winter,  follo'ived  by  an  ungenial  spring,  so  cri])]ilL'd  the  weak 
and  kept  back  the  strong,  that  in  our  midland  and  ncn'thei-n 
districts  hardly  a  rose  appeared  in  its  integrity  before  the 
second  week  in  July ;  and  in  the  flowers  brought  to  our  ex- 
hibitions from  a  milder  climate,  there  was  seen  only  here  and 
there  in  its  full  development  the  grace  and  glory  of  the  rose. 
Once  checked  in  its  growth,  once  chilled  by  vernal  frost,  no 
bud  ever  reaches  perfect  rosehood.  It  may  jiroducc  an 
atti'active  flower;  but  in  size,  or  symmetry,  or  colour,  or 
foliage,  there  will  bo  defect.  The  bloom  which  Gadebs  cuts 
for  his  betrothed,  and  Benedict  for  liis  bride,  the  rose  which  is 
four  inches  iti  diameter,  and  has  not  a  petal  sullied  or  (mt  of 
jilacc,  has  known  no  sickness  nor  stay.  And  so  it  has  hapjiened 
I  hat  we  have  gone  abroad  to  the  shows  with  our  lirst  roses  more 
oi-  less  discoloured  and  deformed,  and  have  sui'veyed  at  home 
au  abundance  of  perfect  flowers.  The  hay  which  we  have  taken 
to  market  was  in  quantity  snuill  and  in  ipiality  coarse,  but  the 
'■  cdish'   'has  been  magnilicent. 

Hose-growers  of  Kngland,  who  live  at  homo  at  0f,R0,  you 
have  not,  T  can  assure  j'ou,  an  adecpiate  a])])reciatiou  of  the 
anxieties  of  those  who  go  forth  with  their  blooms  in  boxes. 
l''or  two  or  thi'eo  days  before  a  rose-show,  the  exhibitor  is 
"  roving  for  ever  froni  flower  to  flower  "  (gay  jiastime  for  bees, 
and  butterflicj,  ami  lithe  young  lovers  of  the  rose,  but  trying 
Ut  pai'ties  who  ai'e  rising  fifty,  and  weighing  sixteen  stone), 
wondering  which  will  be  ready,  and  which  will  not ;  now 
shading  to  retard,  now  blowing  to  educe,  a  bloom;  collecting 
aud  culling  his  moss;  .irranging  his  boxes;  writing  names 
u]ion  cards;  and,  on  the  ovo  of  the  exhibition,  cutting  his 
roses.  See  him  !  with  a  flower  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  flower 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  flower  held  between  his  teeth,  an<l  with 
his  two  eyes  vainly  es.saying  to  gloat  on  twenty  others  at  once 
— see  him,  with  the  last  night's  ink  upon  his  lingers,  and  last 
night's  beard  upon  his  chin,  for  he  has  risen  at  three  in  the 
morning,  aud  come  out  mndi  as  he  ro.se — .see  him.  tearing 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  ivnd  fro,  as  though  be  iiad  backi'd 


himself  to  fill  a  thousand  boxes  in  a  thousand  hours — see  him, 
now  standing  in  cold  despair  before  that  Charles  Lefehvrc, 
which  yesterday  was  a  miracle,  but  now  returns  his  dejected 
stare  with-an  "'eye"  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  now  flushed 
with  a  smile,  roseate,  as  he  sees  for  the  first  tune  a  glorious 
Pien-e  Koitlii'j,  pendent  in  purple  beauty  beneath  its  liberal 
leaves. 

And  then  the  journey:  the  horrible  apprehension  which 
always  postpones  itself  until  you  are  three  miles  from  home. 
that  you  have  left  something,  you  know  not  what,  behind; 
the  agonising  possibility  of  being  too  late  for  the  train;  the 
stonc_ deafness  of  guards  and  ])orters  to  your  shrieks  of  "  keeii 
level,''  and  their  constatit  appearance  at  either  end  of  yo\ir 
boxes,  in  the  po.sition  of  persons  playing  see-.saw;  the  cabman, 
who  does  not  seem  quite  sure  as  to  his  route,  and  the  horse 
who  does  not  seem  quite  sure  as  to  his  footing;  the  un])ackiug, 
the  jostling,  the  staging;  the  well-meant  but  luaddening  queries 
of  the  bystanders  flocking  around,  ".Is'nt  that  Marie  Beauman 
too  far  gone  !'  "  and  "  Haven't  you  got  :i  better  Marechal 
Niel  ?  "  Then,  finally,  "  the  waiting  for  the  verdict  " — not 
always  Solomon's,  not  alw.ays  just  .and  wise. 

Wherefore,  remembering  these  solicitudes.  I  was  glad  to  rest 
in  my  bower,  and  surveying  thence  my  roses  thatikfully,  now 
invite  you,  ni)'  reader,  to  .share  my  thoughts. 

First,  in  my  annual  astonishment  and  admiration  at  the 
supreme  beauty  of  the  rose — in  mj-  wonderment  why  this 
flower  should  hold  such  an  excellence  above  all  flowers  as  we 
find  in  no  other  genus  or  s])ccies  of  created  things.  There 
prevails,  by  unanhnous  assent,  no  such  superiority  among  tin- 
nations,  in  the  anunato  or  uianimate  world.  "We  English  are 
fully  convinced  that  we  are  tlie  cream  of  creation ;  but  the 
verdict  must  be  "  Not  i)roven,"  so  long  as  the  neighlioiirs  fail 
to  see  our  close  affinity  to  the  cheese.  .ZEsop  and  others  have 
croivnod  the  lion  king.  There  is  to  my  eyes  more  of  majestic 
dignity  in  the  horse,  more  of  beauty  in  the  antlered  monarch 
of  the  waste,  greater  jiowcrs  of  administration  in  the  subtle 
wisdom  of  the  fox.  Nor  have  I  observed  ■,u\y  recognition  of 
royalty  in  the  behaviour  of  the  other  animals  before  the  so-called 
king  of  beasts ;  but  have  noted,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  WombwcU  a  levity  of  conduct,  more  espcci;illy 
striking  in  the  deportment  of  the  monkej-s,  which  no  subjects 
could  have  exhibited  arouiul  and  before  the  throne.  The 
diamond,  you  say,  outshines  all  other  gems :  there  are  some 
who  love  the  emei-ald  and  the  opal  more.  But  we  are  all  at 
one,  florists  or  not,  as  to  the  Koyal  Supremacy  of  the  Bose.  I 
will  make  no  com])arisons.  No  true  gardener  com])ares  oiu' 
flower  with  another,  loving  all  too  well  to  disparage  any ;  but 
while  he  finds  in  each,  from  a  ^[l|n>!oti!)  to  a  i[afinii}!ii,  enough 
and  more  than  enough  of  beauty  to  exhaust  his  power  uf 
apjireciatioij.  he  will  tell  you  that  their  Queen  is  tlie  Bose. 
We  ai-e  loyal  to  a  man.  Wo  may  and  do  differ  as  to  the  Belle 
of  the  Court;  whether  Lrelia  or  Diiilmlftiin,  Alhimniitlii.  or 
Li'nyii,  Hlfiilidiinlis  or  l^Jiirhaiiii,  Efliii  or  JTiihinimn,  TiiUi  or 
Viiild,  he  fairest  of  the  fair  ladies-in-waiting,  luit  we  "have  no 
dissension  in  whose  hand  to  place  the  sce])tre. 

(To  he  continui'd.J 


The  American  Sweet  "Water-Lily  (Nymphoea  odorata). 
— These  [dcasani  hills  arc  not,  oi"  tlic  nioiiutonous  it"  rich  prairie.  'I'hose 
Knglisli.like  hedgerows  that  bonier  jjood  winding. ruails  linve  lit  tie  in 
common  with  those  of  Western  Canada,  where  you  can  never  go  any- 
where but  in  a  painfully  straiph  line.  These  pretty  villages  have  not 
the  primly  mcanairof  tlie  young  .\merican  town,  but  a  gnitefid,  home- 
like look,  and  have  little  gardens  and  largo  trees.  These  quiet  village- 
greens  instantly  remind  one  of  the  plensnntest  parts  of  n  small  islnml 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Sueli  were  my  thoughts  Inst 
autumn  as  a  manly-looking  young  follow  (as  lie  sat  by  me  and  talked 
I  could  scarcely  realise  his  belonging  to  a  people  with  another  name) 
drove  mo.  by  pleasant  rolling  woods  and  lai-ge,  silvery,  pine-fringed 
lakes,  to  Mr.  ITuniiiweH's  charming  place  at  Wellesley.  Massachusetts. 
New  England  indeed,  but  very  like  Old  Englnml,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  golden  rods  and  astei-s,  tlial  make  such  an  effective 
mixture  of  blue  and  gold  in  the  copses  and  by  the  roadsides.  Siul- 
denly  we  eaifie  to  a  lake,  that  shone  like  steel  under  the  clear  Indiaii- 
summer  sun,  and  ran  far  back  to  slopes  and  bays,  guarded  hv  hosts 
of  funereal-looking  pines,  llei-e  and  there  on  its  Iwsom,  faraiid  near, 
were  dotted  beautiful  large  water-lilies,  white  as  snow,  like  fairy 
wliite.winged  ships  alone  or  in  little  fleets,  rne|)  Biirroiindpi}  |)v  f\ 
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flotilla  of  green  boats.  The  English  watci'-lily  ?  No,  bnt  very  like 
it.  It  is  the  sweet  American -water-lily,  so  ]ikB  Nijmphwa  alha  that 
in  the  distance  one  thinks  it  onr  own  queenly  water-lily.  Nijmpliwa 
odorata  differs  from  our  own  white  water-lily  in  being  sweet-scented, 
and  in  having  narrower  petals',  bnt  the  flower  is  quite  as  fine,  or  finer, 
measunng  as  much  as  five  inches  and  a  half  across,  and  the  leaves 
large  and  handsome.  I  know  no  plant  more  worth  our  attention, 
more  worthy  of  a  place  beside  our  owti  water-lily,  or  of  naturalisation 
in  our  ornamental  waters. — Field. 


Dipsaeus  laeiaiatus The  subject  of  our  illustration  is  a  bien. 

nial  plant,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  as  easily  raised  as  the 
common  fullers'  teasel,  and -a  very  effective  plant,  quite  distinct 
in  aspect,  too,  from  the  things  usually  seen  in  our  flower-gardens. 
It  is  useful  foi  grouping  with  the  freer-gTowing  plants  like  the  castor 
oils,  &o.,  or  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  groups  of  hardy  perennials 
with  fine  foliage,  or  for  placing  a  few  feet  -within  the  margin  of  a 
shrubbery  or  mass  of  American  plants.  The  treatment  given  to  a 
half  haixly  annual  will  suit  this  Dipsacris  perfectly,  and  it  may  be 


Dipsacus  lacLoiatus. 
placed  out  with  the  earliest  bedding  plants.  It  is  hardy  enough, 
but  as  it  is  only  an  annual  or  biennial,  its  hardiness  does  not  save 
us  the  trouble  of  raising  it  annually ;  so  it  may  as  well  be  raised 
■with  the  half  hardy  bedding  plants  and  the  like.  The  foliage  is 
usually  fuller  and  larger  halfway  up  the  stem  than  is  represented 
in  our  illustration.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  easily  raised 
of  the  hardy  plants  frequently,  but  not  happily,  termed  sub-tropical. 
The,plant  figured  was  sketched  in  Hyde  Park  this  yeax-.  .ce;,-;r 

The  "Wild-Garden — When  on  a'botanising  excursion  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  lately,  I  looked  in  at  Rockingham,  near  Boyle,  where  some 
matters  relating  to  the  -wild-garden  pleased  me  much.  Adjoining 
the  garden,  there  is  a  low  fence  -n-aU,  built  -with  brick.  It  is  a  kind 
of  sunk  fence,  one  face  of  the  wall  only  appearing,  the  other  being 
covered  with  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  groimd  inside  being  con- 
siderably higher,  which  causes  the  side  seen  to  be  always  damp. 
Prom  one  end  to  the  other,  it  was  densely  covered  -with  Asplenium 
Ti-ichomanes,  which  had  fronds  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length  in  many 
instances.     The  effect  produced  by  such  a  mass  of  this  elegant  fem. 


growing  -with  such  luxuriance  under  the  circumstances  described, 
seemed  to  me  almost  magical.  The  tops  and  portions  of  the  faces  of 
the  garden  walls  were  covered  with  masses  of  Grammitis  Cetemch  in 
many  places,  which,  the  gardener  stated,  they  had  constantly  to 
eradjcate,  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  clear  of  it.  Another  pretty 
and  partly  natui'al  object  attracted  my  attention  in  the  domain  of 
Rockingham,  namely,  a  bridge  built  over  an  ami  of  the  great  lake 
there,  with  water-worn  limestone,  which  abounds  in  that  neigh, 
bomliood.  The  ends  of  the  slabs  of  stones  -were  only  hammered 
square,  so  as  to  make  them  fit  firmly  together ;  both  faces  were  left 
in  their  curious,  undulating,  natural  state  ;  besides,  the  parapets 
and  coping  were  of  the  same  material.  This  bi'idge,  covered  winh 
a  beautiful  drapery  of  ferns,  and  with  the  natural  projections  of 
the  stones  appearing  at  intervals  among  them,  had  a  very  picturesque 
and  pleasing  effect,  such  as  I  believe  could  easily  be  imitated  in  the 
making  of  artificial  bridges  in  wild -garden  scenery;  hence  one  of 
the  reasons  I  made  a  note  of  it.  When  at  Sligo,  I  visited  the 
domain  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Wynne,  who  -was  himself 
a  good  Irish  botanist,  as  well  as  a  lover  of  horticulture.  I  found 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  many  American  and  other 
ornamental  bog-loving  plants  through  his  extensive  and  naturally- 
beautiful  domain.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  plants  as  GaidthericL 
ShaUon,  G,  pyocumhens,  the  Pernettyas,  &c.,  growing  in  so  natural 
a  condition  among  the  long  heath  and  mosses  as  the)'  do  there. 
I  expected  to  find  Ejpigcea  repens  had  also  been  tried,  but  could  see 
no  trace  of  it,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  lovely  plant  would 
do  as  well  there  as  it  docs  in  the  Canadian  forests. 

Glasnerin.  D.  Moore. 


PLANTINa  HARDY  OECHIDS,  CHOICE  ALPINE 
PLANTS,  &o. 

There  is  a  mischievous  or  rather  murderous  way  of  planting 
ahiiost  every  kind  of  small  plant,  which  is  particularly  re- 
grotable  in  the  case  of  hardy  orchids,  vrhich  have  roots  easOy 
injured,  and  of  all  rare  hardy  plants.  I  refer  to  the  making  of 
a  hole  for  the  plant,  and  after  a  little  soil  has  been  shaken  over 
the  roots,  pressing  hea-rily  vrith  the  fingers  over  the  roots  and 
near  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  subject.  "^-STiat  is  meant  -will 
be  understood  from  fig.  2,  if  the  reader  assumes  there  is  a  little 
soil  between  the  fingers  and  the  roots.  "Where  the  roots  are  not 
all  broken  off  in  this  way,  many  of  them  are  multilated ;  or 


those  near  the  collar  of  the  plant  arc  thrust  deeper  into  the 
earth.  Not  unfrequently  plants  perish  from  this  cause.  The 
right  -way  is,  after  preparing  the  ground,  to  make  it  firm  and 
level,  and  then  make  a  little  cut  or  trench,  as  in  fig  1.  The 
side  of  this  trench  should  be  firm  and  smooth,  and  the  jilant 
placed  against  it,  the  roots  spread  out,  and  the  neck  of  the 
plant  just  at  the  proper  level,  as  in  fig.  1.  Then  a  good  deal  of 
the  fine  earth  of  the  little  trench  is  to  be  thrown  against  the 
roots,  and  as  much  lateral  pressure  applied  as  maybe  necessarj^ 
to  make  the  whole  quite  fii-m.  Once  the  subject  is  carefully 
planted,  as  much  surface-pressure  as  you  like  may  be  given. 
In  this  way  not  a  fibre  of  the  most  fragile  plant  will  be  injured. 
This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  siibjects  not  planted  -with-balls, 
and,  without  balls,  is  the  best  waj'  to  plant. — W.  E. 

Ivy  Borders. — Well  aware  of  the  m.-niy  positions  in  which  these  may  be  nsefl 
with  the  best  result,  we  had  no  idea  till  lately  of  the  capital  effect  they  produce 
when  used  as  msu-gins  to  beds  on  grass  lawns,  in  tliis  case  one  would  have 
thought  the  verdant  carpet  of  turf  sufficient,  and  so  it  is,  if  the  subjects  iill  the 
bed  properly  and  come  flush  to  the  margin  ;  but,  -with  the  bare  earth  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  beddbig-plants,  as  is  bo  often  the  ease  early  in  the  summer, 
the  belt  of  fresh  ivy,  rising  as  it  does  several  uiches  above  the  level  of  the  earth, 
effects  the  gi*eatest  improvement.  Near  at  hand  this  is  not  so  evident,  but  when 
a  Httle  way  off,  the  nakedness  of  the  earth  is  hidden  by  the  i-yy,  and  the  flowers 
peep  aljove  it,  the  whole  seeming  well  furnished.  Ivy  edgings  deserve  far  more 
attention  than  they  at  present  obtain,  and  they  may  be  used  in  scores  of  positions 
where  they  are  never  now  seen.  The  best  kind  is  the  Irish  ;  but  where  many 
edgings  arc  n-iade,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  produce  some  variety  by  itsin'g 
other  healthy  green-leaved  kinds ;  and  the  variegated  ones,  too,  should 
be  attractive,  though  no  charm  of  theirs  can  ever  equal  the  unmatched  verdure  of 
the  Irish  i-vy  in  early  summer.  Beside  it  all  other  leaves  of  our  hardy  plants 
seen-i  washed  out  or  feeble  stains. — W. 

■Window  Gardening  for  Young  Ladies.— Don't  plant  yom'self  at  the 
window  in  curl  papers.  By  careful  choice  of  situation  and  attention  to  aspect, 
young  ladies  may,  by  means  of  window  gardening,  successfully  cultiv.ate  evei-y 
variety  of^the  »heepseye  (Ovis  otulus  aniens),  and  convert  coxeomhs  fi'om  the  i<infjle 
tolthe  double  varhtt/,  -with  great  success. — Piiuch's  Almantie. 
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THE  BOG-GARDEN. 


The  bog-gardeu  is  a  home  for  the  numerous  children  of  the 
■wild  that  will  not  thrive  ou  our  harsh,  bare,  and  dry  garden- 
borders,  but  must  be  cushioued  on  moss,  and  associated  with 
tlicir  own  relatives  in  moist  peat  soil.  Many  beautiful  plants, 
like  the  Wind  Gentian  and  Creeping  Harebell,  grow  on  our  own 
bogs  and  marshes  much  as  these  are  now  encroached  upon. 
J5nt  even  those  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  the  plants  of  our 
o\ni  bogs  have,  as  a  rule,  but  a  feeble  notion  of  the  multitude 
ijl'  charming  plants,  natives  of  northern  and  temperate 
countries,  whose  home  is  the  open  marsh  or  boggy  wood.  In 
our  own  country  we  have  been  so  long  eucroaching  upon  the 
bogs  and  wastes  that  some  of  lis  come  to  regard  them  as 
exceptional  tracts  all  over  the  world.  But  when  one  travels 
in  new  countries  in  northern  climes,  one  soon  learns  what  a 
vast  extent  of  the  world's  surface  was  at  one  time  covered 
with  bogs.  In  ISTorth  America  day  after  day,  even  by  the 
margins  of  the  railroads,  one  sees  the  vivid  blooms  of  the 
Cardinal  Flower  spring  erect  from  the  wet  peaty  hollows.  Far 
under  the  shady  woods  stretch  the  black  bog-])Ools,  the  ground 
lictween  so  shaky  that  you  move  a  few  stejts  with  difficultj'. 
One  wonders  how  the  trees  exist  with  their  roots  m  such  a  bath. 
And  where  the 
forest  vegeta- 
tion disappears, 
the  American 
Pitcher  plant 
{Harraoonia), 
Golden  Club 
{Or on  t ium), 
Water  Arum 
{Galla  paliis- 
/(•/«),  and  a  host 
of  other  hand- 
some and  inte- 
resting b  o  g- 
plants.cover  tlic 
gi'ound  for  hun- 
dreds of  acres 
with  ])orhap.s 
an  occasional 
slender  busli 
of  Laurel  Mag- 
nolia (Marjnitl'ui, 
i/lanra)  among 
them.  Iti  some 
parts  of  Canada, 
wliei'o  tlie  ])ain- 
fnlly-loug  and 
straight  roads 
are  often  made 
tlirough  woody 
Kwainjis,   and 

where  the  few  scattered  and  pn(n'  habitations  offer  little  to 
cheer  the  traveller,  if  a  lover  of  plants,  he  will  lind  conser- 
vatories of  beauty  in  the  ditches  and  pools  of  black  water  beside 
tlie  road,  fringcil  with  the  sweet-scented  Button  Bush,  with  a 
ju'ofusion  of  royal  and  other  stately  ferns,  and  often  tilled  with 
musses  of  pretty  t^iii/ilhtriKn. 

Southwards  and  seawards  the  bog-flowers  become  ti-o])l(al 
in  size  and  ))rllllaucy,  as  in  the  splendid  kliuls  of  herbaceous 
Uiliinriin,  while  far  north,  and  west,  and  .«outh  along  the 
mountains,  the  beautiful  Showy  jrocassin  flower  {('iipriiirih'iini 
KpfditliiJr)  grows  tlie  (|iu'eji  of  the  ]ieat  bog  and  queen  ot  hardy 
(ii'chlds.  Then  in  Ciillfornla,  all  along  tlie  Sierras,  you  see  a 
number  of  most  delicate  little  annual  plants  gi'owing  In  small 
nionnlaln  liogs  long  after  llie  plains  liavc  become  quite 
parched,  and  annual  vegi'tatlon  (|ultc  disappeared  fi'iiin  tlieni. 
But  wlio  sliall  record  tbe  beauty  and  Inlei'est  of  llie  flowers  of 
tlie  wlde-s]ireadlng  marsh-lands  of  this  little  globe  of  ours, 
from  those  of  the  vast  wet  woods  of  America,  dark  and  brown, 
and  bidden  from  the  sunbeams,  where  the  fair  flowers  only 
meet  the  eyes  oF  water-snakes  and  frogs,  to  those  ot  the  breezy 
uplands  of  the  high  Alps,  far  above  the  woods,  where  the  little 
bogs  teem   with  Katurc's  most  vivid  jewellery,  jojous  in   a 


t'ypriiii-iliuin. 
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bright  sun,  and  dancing  in  the  breeze  ?  No  one  worthily,  for 
no  one  knows.  For  many  mountain-swamp  regions  are  as  yet 
as  little  known  to  us  as  those  of  the  Himalaj-a,  with  their 
giant  Prunroses  and  many  strange  and  lovely  flower's.  One 
thing,  however,  we  may  gather  from  our  small  experiences, 
that  many  plants  commonly  tei-mcd  "Alpine,"  and  found  on 
high  mountains,  are  true  bog-plants.  This  must  be  clear  to 
anyone  who  has  seen  our  pretty  bird's-eye  Primrose  in  the 
wet  mountain-side  bogs  of  Westmoi-eland,  or  the  Bavarian 
Gentian  in  the  spongy  soil  by  Alpine  ri^-ulets,  or  the  Gent  umella 
(Gentiana  arauJls)  in  the  snow  ooze.  We  enjoy  at  our  doors 
the  plants  of  hottest  tropical  isles,  but  many  wrongly  think  the 
rare  bog-plants,  like  the  minute  Alpine  plants,  cannot  be  grown 
well  in  gardens.  Like  the  rock-garden,  the  bog-gai'den  is 
rarely  or  never  seen  propeily  made  and  embellished  with  its 
most  suitable  ornaments.  Indeed,  bog-gardens  of  any  kind 
are  very  rare,  and  only  attempted  by  an  individual  here  and 
there,  who  usually  confines  them  to  the  accommodation  of  a 
few  plants  foimd  m  the  neighljouring  bogs.  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  how  those  may  be  made  with  a  certainty  of 
success. 

In  some  jilaces  naturally  boggy  spots  may  bo  found  which 
may  be  readily  converted  into  a  homo  for  some  of  the  subjects  to 

be  named  here- 
after. But  in 
most  places  an 
artificial  bog  is 
the  only  possible 
one.  It  should 
onlj-  be  made  in 
a  ]iicturesc|ue 
])art  of  the 
grounds.  It 
may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a 
r  o  ck-gardc  n 
with  good  effect, 
or  it  may  be  in 
a  moist  hollow, 
or  may  touch 
iq)ou  the  mar- 
gins of  a  poiul 
oi-  lake.  By  the 
margins  of 
streamlets,  too, 
little  bogs  may 
be  made  with 
excellent  taste. 
Atinystreandct 
may  liediverteil 
from  the  main 
one  to  flow  over 
the  adjacent 
grii  s  s — irriga- 
tion on  a  small  scale.  Xobettcr  bog  than  this  can  be  devised,  and 
none  so  easily  m;idc.  Another  very  good  kind  could  be  made  nt 
the  outlet  ot  a  small  sju'lng.  It  was  in  such  little  bogs  I  found  the 
Callfornlan  Pitcher  jjlant  in  dry  parts  of  California,  where  there 
were  no  real  bogs.  In  some  of  these  positions  the  ground  will 
often  be  so  moist  that  little  trouble  beyond  digglngont  a  lioleto 
give  a  dilferent  soil  to  some  favourite  plant  will  be  needed. 
Where  the  bog  has  to  be  made  in  ordinary  ground,  and  with 
none  ot  the  above  aids,  a  hollow  must  be  dug  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  two  teet.  and  filled  In  with  any  kinil  ot  jtcat  or  vegetable 
soil  that  may  be  obtainable.  If  no  peat  is  at  hand,  turfy  loam 
with  plenty  of  leaf-mould,  .^e.,  must  do  for  the  g<-neral  body  of 
the  soil;  but  as  there  are  some  iilants  for  which  peat  i.s 
Indispensable,  a  small  portion  of  the  bog-bed  should  be  com- 
)iose(l  ei\tlrely  of  that  soil.  The  bed  shoidd  be  slightly  below 
tbe  surtaee  ot  the  ground,  so  that  no  rain  or  moi.sture  may  be 
lost  to  it.  There  should  bi'  no  puddling  of  tbe  bottom,  and 
there  must  be  a  constant  snjjply  of  water.  This  can  be  su])- 
plled  by  means  of  a  ])lpe  In  most  places— a  pipe  allowed  to 
How  forth  over  some  firmly-tufted  ])lant  that  would  prevent 
tiic  water  from  tearing  up  the  soil.  Conductor. 

(To  ^^•  continuciJ.J 
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RECENT  PliOWEE-GARDENING. 

TO  THE   EDITOE  OP   "THE   GMIDEX." 

Sui, — Our  old  nui'seiy  soug  says  : — 

"Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary ! 

How  does  youi'  garden  grow  ? 

With  silver -bells,  and  cockle-shells, 

And  housclecks  all  of  a  row." 
May  iiot  this  ■warning  I'liyme  of  our  iufauoy  go  dowu  to 
posterity  Tvitli  "  Miss  Muii'et  "who  sat  on  a  tuflfet,"  and  was 
alarmed  by  a  "  spider  who  sat  dowu  beside  her  "  (which  shows 
the  youthful  mind  how  foolish  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  harmless 
insects,  and  so  "lose  their  curds  and  whey");  or,  again,  with 
"the  Old  AVoman  who  lived  in  a  shoe"  (which  in  its  moral 
is  Malthusian)  ?  Can  we  not,  sir,  extract  a  moral  and  preach  a 
short  sermon  on  this  piece  of  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ?  I 
think  so.  I  think  that  a  clever  person  might  make  a  homily 
which  would  even  reach  Mr.  Ayrton's  heart,  and  although  his 
name  is  most  certainly  not  "Mary,"  he  is  decidedly  "contrary" 
in  many  ways.  The  line  referring  to  "  houseleeks  all  of  a 
row,"  obviously  refers  to  a  i-ecent  monstrosity  in  gardening  to 
be  seen  to  any  extent  in  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere.  There, 
for  the  first  time,  have  I  seen  houseleeks,  which  in  their 
natural  grouping  are  like  a  beautiful  irregular  constellation  of 
.suns,  put  "  all  in  a  row"  on  mud,  round  flower-beds,  without 
an  inch  wrong  between  them.  This  is  "  taming  natui'e  "  with 
a  vengeance.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  great 
verse  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  letter  was  composed  more, 
jjrobably,  than  one  hmidred  years  ago,  when  there  loere  gardens 
— there  are  none  now, — and  when  houseleeks  were  not  put  in  a 
row.  Lookmg  at  it  iu  that  light  we  may  say  with  the  immortal 
Chiggle,  as  cpioted  by  an  American  gentleman  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  that  "  it  was  a  pre-diction,  cruel  smart."  We 
have  not  come  to  cockle-shells  yet  iu  our  public  gardens,  but 
we  must  wait  and  hope  ;  wc  shall  uot  be  long  without  them  if 
we  go  on  steadily  develoiiing  in  ortr  present  dii'ection. 

I  most  strenuously  protest,  sir,  In  totu,  against  this  new 
ribbon-gardening,  as  being  utterly  inai'tistic,  utterly  false  to 
nature,  and,  three  times  out  of  four,  uttei'ly  false  in  colour. 
Theu'  arrangement  is  either  empu-ic  or  traditional.  As  an 
example  of  the  traditional  method,  look  at  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  scarlet  gerauiiuns  and  yellow  calceolaiias  with  an 
edging  of  blue  lobelia.  Is  that  beautiful!'  I,  for  my  paii, 
cannot  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  is  certainly  fashionable.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  ask  if  the  present  head-di'ess  of  the  ladies 
is  Ijeautiful,  and  I  should  receive  the  stale,  stupid,  old  answer 
that  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  I  say  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  good  taste  and  bad  taste,  and  that  the  fui'ther 
you  depart  from  nature  the  nearer  you  get  to  bad  taste.  If  a 
lady  choose  to  wear  her  hair  au  uaturel,  or  to  loop  it  up  in  a 
natural  and  sensible  way,  she  is  in  good  taste,  and  will  find 
that  her  head  ^  looks  Uke  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medici ;  if  she 
makes  it  the  size  of  a  Inishel-basket  with  false  hair,  she  is  in 
bad  taste,  though  she  may  be  in  fashion.  So  with  flowers 
planted  in  rows :  uatui'e  never  plants  iu  rows.  It  were  better 
to  get  a  strong  man  to  cast  a  bushel  of  potatoes  about,  and  to 
l)lant  where  each  falls.  However,  sir,  as  I  have  cast  enough 
irotatocs  about  for  this  week,  I  will  leave  off  before  one  of 
them  comes  Ijack  on  me.  I  hope  soon  to  begui  my  second 
parallel  against  the  monstrous  fortress  of  fashion ;  at  present 
I  have  only  broken  ground.  Henkx  Kengsley. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PLOWER-GARDENIN(}. 


Aster  longifolius  (var.  formosuB).— There  is  perhaps  no 
genus  that,  while  containing  a  number  of  valuable  autumn  ilowering 
border-plants,  contains  more  species  of  a  weedy  and  useless  character 
than  the  large  group  bearing  the  generic  title  of  Aster.  Next  to  A. 
hessarahicas — sometimes  erroneously  called  "  grandiflorus" — in  fact, 
ou  a  par  with  it  as  to  beauty,  stands  the  above-named  species, 
or  rather  variety.  I  am  scarcely  prepared  to  say  that  its  specific 
title  of  "  long.leaved  "  is  a  very  ai^propriate  one, — as  this  character 
is  not  at  all  marked  either  in  the  radical  or  cauline  leaves ;  and 
were  it  not  that  it  has  been  referred  to  this  species  ou  the  very 
best  authority,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  question  it.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  variety,  and  one 
that  no  selection  of  herbaceous  plants  should  be  without.     What  the 


original  sijecies  is  Uke  I  know  not,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  of 
a  tolerably  ancient  date,  and  described  as  having  white  flowers 
and  growing  three  feet  high,  whereas  this  has  a  densely  arranged 
ray  of  florets  of  the  most  lovely  wai-m  rose-coloured  tint  imaginable  ; 
but  beyond  this  it  has  another  .quality,  and  one  that  would  even 
render  it  valuable  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  that  is,  it  might  be 
made  to  till  an  hiatus  between  the  ordinary  summer  denizens  aud  the 
Chrysanthemums,  or  stiU  better,  perhaps,  in  association  with  the  latter. 
In  order  to  grow  it  for  this  imrpose,  about  the  month  of  April  the 
young  shoots  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  slight  bottom  heat. 
They  will  strike  fi-ecly  and  rapidly  after  they  are  established,  and  once 
pinched  back  they  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  pot  and  separated — each 
plant  being  planted  in  a  sunny  situation,  say  twelve  inches  apart,  re- 
ceiving, pf  course,  a  good  watering  immediately  after.  They  will 
soon  take  to  their  new  quarters,  and  by  the  month  of  September,  or 
the  beginning  of  October,  each  of  them  will  form  a  pyramid  about 
fifteen  inches  high  and  t"welve  inches  thi'ough  at  the  base,  covered  with 
bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  and  with  the  still  further  advantage  that  all 
the  blooms  expand  together.  If  lifted  carefully,  aud  placed  in  moderate- 
sized  pots,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house, where  their  plebeian  origin  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  admiration 
of  then-  intrinsic  beauty.  I  received  this  same  Aster  last  summer, 
under  the  name  of  "  Madame  Soynuce,"  which  is,  no  doubt,  of 
Continental  oi-igin.  I  have  groivn  it  for  some  fom'  or  five  years, 
and  have  .given  it  the  above  name.  In  conclusion  I  might  add  that, 
when  grown  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years,  it  attains  a  height 
with  us  of  nearly  three  feet,  aud  gets  bare  below,  thus  detracting 
from  the  beauty  it  presents  when  cidtivatod  as  1  have  above  described. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  J.  C.  NiVEN. 

Ampelopsis  trictispidata. — Of  this  remarkable  and  lovely 
plant  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Without  doubt, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  deshable  of  all  climbers  for  a  rock,  wall,  tree,  or 
wooden  fence.  It  reqiures  no  fixing  or  nailing,  but  attaches  itself 
perfectly  close  by  means  of  short  filaments  (tendrils) ,  which  expand 
at  their  ends  into  a  star-like  group  of  suckers,  scarcely  removable 
from  the  surface,  to  which  thej'  most  tenaciously  cling.  The  roundish 
leaves  are  densely  imbricated,  lapping  over  each  other,  often  3  inches 
to  3;-  inches  in  diameter.  In  sjn-ing  and  summer  they  ai'e  of  a  lively 
citrine  colour,  changiug  in  autumn  to  the  most  luminous  deep 
crimson,  but  the  portions  lapped  over  remain  colom-less.  Its  growth 
is  most  rapid,  and  it  boars  cxposm-o  to  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  braves  the  winds  and  frosts  of  winter ;  it  rarely  reqmres  priming,  ■ 
as  all  portions  cling  close  to  the  surface.  The  wondei-ful  mass  of 
rich  and  vivid  colour  which  it  produces  all  thi'ough  October  and  part 
of  November,  is  truly  glorious.  This  species  is  far  more  desirable 
than  Ampelopsis  hederacea,  or- Virginian  creeper,  the  leaves  of  which, 
immediately  they  attain  their  crimson  hue,  and,  often  when  still 
green,  are  scattered  by  winds  or  frosts ;  those  of  A.  iricuspidata 
are  retained  longer  than  those  of  most  climbers.  It  is  deciduous,  like 
aU  the  family  of  vines,  and  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  One  of 
my  specimens  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lofty  stone  wall  of 
the  fem-honse  and  brick  buttress  (which  face  south-west  aud  west), 
and  when  seen  from  a  distance  associated  yfith  the  scarlet-berries  of 
the  Pijracantlia  it  has  a  truly  marvellous  effect.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  innportant  acquisitions  ever  made  to  oui'  scries  of  hardy 
climbers,  and  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late  IMr.  John  Gould 
Veitch,  who  introduced  it  from  Japan.    Cuttings  of  it  strike  readily. 

Olen  Andred.  E.  W.  Cookjs. 


The  Verbena  in  America. — I  see,  ity  EngUsh  papers,  that  cultivators  on 
.your  side  of  the  AtUmtic  lament  the  tliificulty  of  obtaining  a  healtb.y  young 
stock  of  this  useful  herttUng  plant.  In  Amei-ica  the  Verbena  is  grol^-ll  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  ns  every  cottager  plants  a  dozen  or  so  of  it  each  year  ; 
.and' the  plants,  imder  bad  treatment,  are  just  nslsubject  to  disease  here  as  with 
.you.  The  proper  way  of  mauaghig  them  is  to  commence  with,  say  three  or  four 
small  healthy  plants  ;  one  plant  would  yield  all  the  cuttings  required  for  stock,  if 
they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  few  thousands  of  one  variety,  hut  plant,  sa.y 
three  or  f  om-,  to  make  sure,  iu  any  open  rich  spot  in  the  kitchen-garden  or  resei-ve- 
gi-omid.  Plant  earl.y  in  May.  A  moderate  fi'ostvrill  not  injm-e  them  if  hardened 
off  pro])erl.y  before  tm-uing  out.  The.y  "vWU  requhe  no  more  attention  beyond 
that  of  stin-mg  the  soil  and  keeping  down  weeds.  About  the  middle  of  August 
the.y  shoidd  be  from  two  to  four  feet  across,  and  rooted  fi-oni  all  the  first-made 
joints.  Cut  them  close  down  to  the  gi-ound,  aud  throw  over  what  remains  a 
little  fine  rich  soil,  after  loosening  the  gi-omid  >vith  a  fork,  and  if  very  diy  giving 
a  good  soaking  of  water.  This  last  would,  however,  not  be  often  necessary  in 
England.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  old  plants  will  be  covered  with  nice  soft 
.yoimg  shoots,  which  will  be  just  right  for  cuttings.  As  regards  propagating 
Verbenas,  they  can  be  struck  iu  pans,  boxes,  or  in  any  other  way  preferred,  the 
only  thing  to  keep  in  mind  being  to  have  the  house  or  frame  in  which  they  are 
placed  as  cool  as  possilile,  and  to  afford  shade  if  required.  We  strike  our  cuttings 
in  clean  sand  placed  ou  propagating-bcnches,  nnd  our  chmatc  is  usually  too  hot 
for  such  cuttings  mitil  about  the  end  of  September.  In  England,  however,  the 
nights  are  cool  earlier  m  the  season.  This  .year  oiu'  first  batch  of  cuttings  was 
potted  oif  in  five  d<ays  from  the  time  of  putting  in  the  cuttings ;  but  I  would 
prefer  allowing  thera  eight  da.ys  to  root.  We  pot  them  in  two-inch  pots,  place 
them  at  once  in  a  house  slightly  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  then  let  them  be 
open  night  and  da.y,  unless  iu  very  severe  weather,  keephag  the  temperatm-e 
rather  below  -to  dcg.  than  above  that  pomt  on  cold  nights.    If  required,  sevei'al 
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cuttinjifs  may  be  taken  from  cacli  plnnfc  by  Kovemlier,  nud  others  at  a  few  weeks" 
interval,  until  iil!intins:r-out  time,  the  latest  batch  beiiif?  the  licst  for  stock  plants. 
Wc  strike  the  cutting's  ui  winter  and  spring  in  a  iii^ht-temperature  of  50  deg., 
aiifl  place  them  as  soon  as  potted  in  some  cold  house.  Never  let  them  get 
very  dry;  dust  mth  sulphur  if  a  spot  of  mildew  appears,  fumigating  with 
tobacco  once  or  twice  a  week.  This  latter  is  very  essential.  To  it  in  a  great 
meiusure,  I  owed  my  success  in  cucumber -growing  ten  years  previously  to  my 
leaving  England.— .Tames  Taplin,  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  Uiiitecl  States. 


INSECTS,    BIRDS,     DESTRUCTIVE 
ANIMALS,  ETC. 


HURTFUL   INSECTS. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  tho.se  whose  business  or  plqasiu'e  it  is  to 
cultivate  a  garden  would  bo  the  better  of  some  knowledge  of  the  in- 
sects that  prey  on  its  ornaments  or  iii'o(Uicts.  The  amount  of 
ignorance  that  prevails  on  the  subject  of  insects  is  surprising. 
Frec[uently  we  find  all  insects  regarded  as  alike  noxious.  Were  the 
whole  class  under  trial  before  the  majority  of  ])ersons,  the  verdict 
would  infallibly  be  that  of  the  Scotch  juryman,  "Hang  them  a'." 
Not  many  weeks  since,  as  we  passed  an  individual  digging,  we  saw 
him  suddenly  step  out,  and  bring  his  foot  downi  with  crushing  emphasis 
upon  a  poor  licetle  that  caught  liis  eye.  "  Why  did  j'ou  do  that  ?" 
said  wp.  "  It  is  a  lilack  beetle  "  was  the  reply,  as  much  as  to  say  it 
is  a  condemned  outlaw.  We  turaed  upon  him  and  were  about  to  say, 
"  That  beetle  was  one  of  yoiu-  friends ;  its  mission  was  to  prey  upon 
the  grubs  and  slugs  that  destroy  your  produce.  For  one  of  them  that 
you  can  kill,  that  beetle  would  have  consunicil  hundreds."  But  ere 
we  hud  opened  oui'  lips,  we  saw  fx'om  the  expression  of  liis  couutcuance 
that  to  undeceive  him,  and  extract  from  his  mind  the  rooted  prejudices 
which  had  prompted  the  action,  would  be  no  easy  matter,  so  we  saved 
ourselves  the  trouble.  But  if  we  are  hopeless  of  him,  wo  expect  much 
good  from  making  kuow^l  in  a  paper  like  Thk  G.vuuex  all  the  im. 
])ortant  facts  in  connection  w-ith  the  insects  destructive  to  vegetation, 
and  the  best  modes  of  preventing  their  r.avages  so  far  as  the 
])rcsent  state  of  our  knowledge  will  permit.  It  is  our  intention 
to  figure  every  injurious  species  in  its  vai'ious  stages,  and  thereby 
lead  to  ,a  much  more  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  themselves. 
Kntomology  in  England  does  not  form  part  of  any  course  of  study. 
On  the  Continent  there  are  Professors  of  Entomology,  and  in  America 
(whei'c  it  cannot  bo  said  that  the  practical  money  value  of  any  com. 
modify,  whether  goods  or  lauiwledgc,  is  of  no  account)  there  aro  paid 
.State  Entomologists,  whoso  office  it  is  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  hurtfid  insects  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong, 
and  to  supply  information  regarding  them  to  its  inhabitants,  by 
answering  queries  or  othcnviso.  But  although  with  us  neglected,  the 
study  of  our  hurtful  insects  is  a  very  important  subject.  The 
more  wo  learn  the  more  wc  see  that  our  property  often  lies  at 
their  mercy  ;  and,  as  has  been  well  proved  in  America,  it  would  be 
good  economy  in  the  long  run  to  bo  at  the  expense  of  obtaining  and 
diffusing  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  prevcnt- 
ling  their  ravages.  Although  no  effort  is  made  here  to  supply  this 
want,  it  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  supplied  ;  and  as  men  become  wiser, 
wo  may  reckon  that  it  will  be  supplied.  Jleantirne,  we  arc  determined 
to  see  what  the  ]iress  can  do  to  remedy  wants  in  this  way.  To  assist 
us  in  the  work  we  thus  undertake  we  solicit  tlie  co-oi)eration  of  our 
readers  and  subscribers,  begging  them,  whenever  they  meet  with  any 
noxio\is  insects,  to  transmit  them  to  us  for  study  and  elucidation. 
f  We  shall  not  spare  expense  where  necessary  for  the  exact  portraiture 
of  every  sjiccies  where  reipiired  ;  and  as  we  hold  it  useless  to  do 
work  already  thorovighly  well  done  by  others,  wo  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  tlu'ir  labours,  and  they  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged. The  Entomological  Department  of  TiiK  CIaudkn  will  be  under 
the  cai'o  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jfurray,  F.L.S.,  whose  most  instructive  and 
useful  collectimis  of  insects  ilhisti'ating  economic  entomology,  at  (he 
South  Kensington  Museum,  aro  a  sullicient  guarantee,  if  none  other 
existed,  of  liis  peculiar  litness  as  a  guide  in  this  nuitter. 


Remedy  for  the  Apple  Maggot.— The   followiug   American 

remedy  for  this  terrible  pest  to  fruit-growers  is  the  mo.st  successful 
yet  nuule  known,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  our  friiit-growers. 
We  lind  it  fully  and  well  described  by  \V.  Hiley,  in  ^fooV(t'll  Itunil 
Xi''  ro/-/,!',-.  It  is  known  as  the  bandage  .system  :  ~"  This  is  best 
aeccjmplished  by  a  bandage  fastened  arouml  the  trunk  of  the  tree  below 
the  branches,  so  as  to  intercept  the  worms.  Tho  natural  habit  of 
th(>  worm  is  to  spin  its  cocoon  under  the  looso  bark  of  the  tree  ujion 
which  it  was  born,  and  tho  philosophy  of  (he  bandage-system  is, 
simply,  that  the  worms  in  (piitting  the  fruit,  whether  while  it  is  on 
tho  tree  or  on  thi'  ground,  in  search  for  a  cozy  nook  in  which  to  spin 
up,  liiul  the  shelter  thus  afforded  just  the  thing,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  will  accept  of  the  lure,  if  lio  otlier  more 
enticing  be  in  tlu'ir  way,  llay  bands  have  been  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  cloth  of  one  khid  or  another,  tacked  to  the  tree  or  fastened  with 


string,  has  advantages  over  the  hay  bauds,  as,  when  taken  from  tho 
tree,  it  can  be  passed  through  a  WTinger,  or  steeped  in  hot  water,  and 
the  insects  may  thus  be  more  expeditiously  destroyed,  and  the  cloths 
used  again.  They  must  surround  the  tree  below  the  branches. 
Every  man  must,  of  course,  decide  for  himself,  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  orchard,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  can  procure  rags 
or  cloth,  whether  they  or  the  hay  bands  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  expedient.  A  good  bandage,  ready  made,  is  greatly  needed  in 
the  countiy,  and  if  some  enterjmsing  firm  would  manufacture  canvas 
strips  about  six  iuches  wide,  lined  on  ouc  side  with  four  inches  of  tow, 
cotton  wadding,  or  some  other  loose  material,  and  would  put  it  upon 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  jnicc  jier  yard,  there  would  be  an  unlimited 
demand  for  it.  Such  strips  would  last  for  years,  and  could  be  cut  of 
any  desired  length,  drawn  around  and  lacked.  .'Vs  regards  time,  the 
best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  have  the  bandages  on  the  trees 
about  .a  week  after  the  lirst,  Wilson's  Albany  strawben-ics  are  ripe. 
It  is  of  no  nse  to  put  them  on  earlier  \\ith  a  view  toentrajjthe  moths, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  entraiiped  in  sutficient  numbers 
to  make  it  pay.  The  bands  should  be  removed,  and  the  insects 
dcstroj'ed,  at  least  once  a  fortnight  from  this  time  till  the  apples  arc 
all  off  the  tree.  Of  course  the  bandage-system  is  a  preventive  uiet^surc, 
not  a  remedy,  and  tho  beneticial  effects  of  this  system  will  not  be  felt 
till  the  year  following." 

Ratobit-proof  Plants. — The  following  list  of  plants  reported  to 
be  avtiided  by  rabbits  is  prepared  from  notes  in  the  FifhL  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  add  to  them,  and  perhaps  others 
will  have  found  some  of  tho  present  list  anything  but  "  rabbit - 
proof  "  : — 


Ti'itoma 

Iris 

Winter  aconite 

Narcissus 

As])ho(lelus  albus 

.Solomon's  sen! 

J^ily-ol'-tbe-valley 

Onuthof^almii 

l'\ichsia 

Ci)huuljine 

I'oi'Py 

Honesty  (Luuarin) 

Phlox  in  var. 

Tcriwinklo  (large  and 

small) 
Lilies  (common  ontnge 

and  white  kinds) 
Dog's-tooth  violet 


SciUa 

Woodrufl 

Monkshood 

Mascuri 

Roses 

Primrose  hi  var 

Arabis 

Anemone  coronoria 

,,         japonica 
Anbrictift 
Violets 
Pansies 

('luitcrljiiry  Bells 
Hollies 
MahoniiL  at|aifoliiiui 


Elder 

Ligufitrum  \'idjinrc 
SjTnphoricjiriJUS  raccuiostls 
Yucca  jjloriosa 
Murbcris  Danvinii 
S^Tiujia  pcrsica   imd  vu!« 

traris 
■\Veigclia  rosea 
Deutzia  scalira 
Ruscus  aciilciitns 
,,       racemn?as 
Lycium  Ititrbanmi 
Androsa-muiu  oiKcinale 
Hiliisfus  syriiicus 
Artomi.sia  Alirotnmuu 


Common  iiud  Irish  yews  Cincrariii  luaritiuia 
Laburnum  *  Stacbys  lauata 

Loiiiceni  iu  var  EuoniTnus 


Destroying  Grasshoppers — An  Adelaide  newsjiaper  recom. 
mends  the  following  method  of  destroying  the  grasshopiiei"s,  which  in 
some  seasons  commit  great  depredations  iu  vaiious  i)arts  of  tho 
colouy  : — "The  plan  is  to  sow  borders  or  rows  of  the  common  larkspur 
iu  gardens*;  in  vineyards  it  might  bo  sown  betwecu  tho  vines.  'I'he 
lurkspiu-  has  a  very  pretty  llower,  and  the  leaf  is  so  green  that  it 
attracts  the  grasshoppers  at  once,  and,  when  eaten,  is  sudden  death 
to  them.  I  have  seen  them  lying  dead  b)'  thousands  under  tho 
larkspur  borders  in  the  gardens  iu  Adelaide."  The  writer  adds  that 
h(^  lias  adopted  this  plan  for  years  with  much  success.  If  this  be  so, 
what  good  news  for  the  Mormons,  who  liavc  been  aliuost  reduced  to 
poverty  by  grasshoppers  during  the  ]iast  few  years. 

The  Woodpecker,  so  absurdly  accused  of  attacking  healthy  trees, 
is  an  indefatigable  destroyer  of  hosts  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetu- 
lion,  and  es]iecially  of  ants.  "Last  summer,"  says  M, -Vime,  "I 
was  walking  in  my  park,  when  I  noticed  a  woodpecker  look  urouud 
to  see  if  ho  were  observed,  and  then  lie  down  as  if  dead  and  stretch 
out  his  tongue  at  full  length.  Now  and  then  he  drew  it  in  ;  near  liini 
was  an  ants'  nest.  The  nuts,  supposing  him  deail,  swarmed  over  his 
tongue,  intending  to  make  a  meal  id'  it,  whereas  they  fell  a  prey  to 
the  wile  of  the  bird." 

The  Money-Tree. — The  speculation  has  sometimes  crossed  my 
mind,  in  that  dreary  interval  of  drought  which  intervenes  between 
quarterly  stipcndiai'y  sliowers,  that  Providence,  by  tho  creation  of 
a.  money-tree,  might  have  simplilied  wonderfully  the  sometimes 
perplexiug  problem  of  human  life.  We  read  of  bivud-trees,  the  butter 
for  which  lies  ready  cliurneil  in  Irish  bogs.  Milk-trees  we  aro 
assured  of  in  South  America,  and  stout  Sir  Johu  Hawkins  testifies  to 
water-trecs  in  the  Canaries.  Boot-trees  bear  abundantly  in  ].,ynii 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  I  have  seen,  in  tho  entries  of  tho  wealthy,  hat- 
trees  with  a  fair  show  of  fruit.  A  family-tree  I  once  cultivated 
myself,  and  found  therefrom  but  a  scanty  yield,  and  that  quite  taste- 
lo,«s  and  imiutritious.     Of   trees   bearing  men   wo   arc  not   without 

examples;  as  those  in  tho  park  of    Louis   XI.   of   Franco Not 

to  multiply  examples,  1  will  barely  .add  to  my  list  the  birch-tree,  in 
1  ho  smalli'V  branches  of  which  has  boon  inii«lantod  so  miraculous  a 
virtue  for  communicating  the  Latin  and  Ureck  languages,  and  which 
may  well,  therefore,  bo  classed  among  tho  trees  producing  tho  neces- 
saries of  life — vencrahile  domnit  fatalis   vii-go;.     Tliat  mouoy-treca 
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existed  in  the  golden  age  there  -want  not  prevalent  reasons  for 
believing.  For  docs  not  the  old  proverb,  when  it  asserts  that  money 
does  not  grow  on  every  bush,  imply  d  fortiori  that  there  were  certain 
bushes  which  did  produce  it  ?  Again,  there  is  another  ancient 
saw  to  the  effect  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  From  which  t^vo 
adages  it  may  be  safe  to  infer  that  the  aforesaid  species  of  tree  first 
degenerated  into  a  shrub,  then  absconded  underground,  and  finally, 
in  our  iron  age,  vanished  altogether. — J.  R.  Lowell. 


THE  ARBORETUM, 


THE  YELLOW  PINE. 

Pl^'US  PONDEROSA  (DoUGLAS). 

Tuis  is  one  of  tlie  noblest'  of  the  trees  that  make  up, the 
.£;reat  fir  forests  of  the  West,  and  of  which  the  merits  and 
importance  are  very  insufficiently  known  in  this  country.  It 
not  only  thrives  m  the  genial  climate  of  the  mountaui  slopes 
of  California  and  Oregon,  but  also  spreads  far  into  the  arid 
desert  towards  the  east,  and  crests  the  mountain  tops  in  the 
Utah  region,  spreading  from  the  Colorado  Hirer  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  Rock}'  Mountains,  its  northern  limit  being  as 
yet  undetermiiTcd. 

"  Near  or  distant,''  says  Dr.  Newberry,  in  describing  the 
journey  of  his  party  S^-^i  the  Pitt  Eiver  to  the  Columbia, 
"trees  of  this  kind  V^^^'®  '."<'\y  always  in  sight ;  and  in  the 
arid  and  really  cl^^^".-''®8'°^-'f  the  interior  basin,  we  made 


arid  and  really  cl^^rt  region..^  ^he  intei 
whH"  rlj.vs'  in,..^rclies  m  forest   f  yellow  pine,  of  which  the 
^absolute   monotony  was   unbrokt  either  by  other  forms    of 
Tegeta,tion,  or  the  stihiess  by  the  hjer  of  a  bird  or  the  hum 
of  ail  msect      The  volca,nio  sod,  as  hy.  ^j,^  ^j      ^g  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
which  the  feet  of  our  horses  sank  t^i^g  fetlocks    produces 
almost  nothing  but  an  apparently  unen,      succession  of  large 
trees  of  P.  pouderosa.      Again,  m  the  P,^  Survey,  treating 
of  the  country  between  the  Cascades  anccjiei-i-a,  ^eyada  and 
the  i\ocky  Mountains,  we  read:    "The  chL(.g  jg  everywhere 
cluira.ctciised  l.)y  the  aljscuce  of  moisture,  wi>i,   with  thp  pv 
ccptiou  of  tlio  mountain  sunnnitsthat  proiect  a'  pthp  o-l^pv^i 
level,  gives  to  the  surface  a  character  to  ^hic!t\e  n^me  of 
desert   has   not   been   inappropriately  applied.    The    -eneral 
aspect  of  the  botany  of  this  region  is  made  up  of  t"oe  cTi^tinct 
elements.    Of  those  the  first  is  represented  by  the  g  1'  nl-  Tus 
which  border  the  streams  flowing  down  from  the  n'{,|t.ii   s 
On   these    surfaces  grow  a   considerable    variety   oi" '"".;i 
vegetation,  m  its  general  character  not  luilike  that  of  th'fi" .,'; 
mento  Valley.     The  second  of  these  botanical  phases  ,^1% 
of  the  sage  plams— surfaces  upon  which  little  or  nothin"-  ^1 
than  clumps  of  Artemisia  wUl  grow.     The  third  is  formid  b 
forests  of   yellow  pme  {P.  ponderosa),  which  apparently  finds 
on  these  and  surfaces  its  most  congenial  habitat.    It  sometimes 
happened  to  us  that,  during  the  whole  day's   ride,  we  were 
passing  through  a  continuous  forest  of  these  yellow  pine  trees 
lu  wluch  scarcely  a  dozen  distinct  species  of  plants  could  be 
tounc.     Ihe  yellow  pme,  as  it  grows  in  these  sterile  regions,  is 
a  noble  tree  ;  and,  though  never  rivalling  the  gigantic  suo-ar  pine 
"^  't^^Sfl^V^ensions,  it  claims  among  western  pines  the  second  i)]acc 
At  M  Cumber's  we  saw  many  of  this  species  six  feet  and  even 
seven  feet  m  diameter  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  near 
the  base  of  Mount  Jefferson,  in  Oregon,  I  saw  one  which  was 
twenty-five  feet  in  circumference  at  the  same  height." 

Iiihabiting  such  a  vast  region  of  comitry,  and^livuio-  under 
such  strikmg  varieties  of  conditions,  now  hi  alpine  meadows 
and  now  m  hot,  gravelly  plains,  as  is  the  case  in  Mendocino 
County,  Cahtornia,  there  is  great  variety  found  in  the  form 
aucl  size  of  the  tree,  and  even  in  the  quality  of  its  timber. 
Professor  Bolander  informed  me  that -there  was  a  remarakable 
ddicrcnce  m  the  size  of  the  cones ;  those  in  a  dense  forest 
bemg  very  sm.ill,  while  tliose  of  isolated  trees  standino-  in 
iilpme  meadows,  or  on  open  mountain  sides,  arc  from  four  to 
SIX  times  larger.  Bverywlicrc  on  the  Californian  mountains 
it  may  be  seen,  and,  in  fact,  usually  it  is  the  commonest  tree 
m  the  mighty  forest  region  running  through  California  nnd 
Oregon  northward.  On  the  Sierras,  it  usually  grows  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  L.'^OO  to  9,000  feet,  and  it  attains  a  heio-ht  of 
troni  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  ° 

The  port  of  P.  ponderosa  is  somewhat  more  sprcadiu"  than 
I.  Lamhertmua,  though  far  less  so  than  P.  Sahiuiaua.  Where 
the  last  two  species  grow  together,  the  contrast  in  form  is  very 


strikmg,  as  is  also  the  coloiu-  and  character  of  the  foliage.  The 
wood  of  the  yellow  puic  is  generally  highly  resinous,  and, 
though  heavy,  is  brittle  and  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
sugar  pine.  Like  the  "pitch  pine"  of  the  Eastern  States,  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  of  excellent  quality,  containing  little 
resin,  soft  and  tough.  The  yellow  pine  exhibits  a  tendency  to 
twist,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  a  foi'cst  of  these  trees,  the 
gTain  of  trunk  and  branches  being  often  seen  coiled  into  the 
closest  possiljle  spiral.  The  bark  of  the  yellow  jiine  affords 
one  of  its  most  noticeable  and  distmctive  characters.  It  is 
light  yellowish-brown  (cork  colour),  and  is  divided  into  lai'gc 
plates,  four,  six,  or  eight  inches  in  breadth,  which  arc  flat  and 
smooth,  and  enable  one  to  chstinguish  the  ti'unk  of  this  tree 
at  a  consideraljle  distance.  The  plates  of  cork-like  bark  arc 
made  the  repositories  of  acorns  by  the  woodpeckers,  and  it  is 
a  very  common  thing  to  see  large  numbers  of  these  tx'ees 
haying  the  bark  of  the  trunk  cut  into  a  honeycomlj  by  thickly- 
set  holes  as  large  as  thimbles,  or  as  thickly  studded  with 
inserted  acorns.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  a  dark  yellow 
green,  and  readily  distinguishable  from  the  deep}  blue-green 
of  P.  Lambertiana,  or  the  light  blue-green,  or  glaucous  hue,  of 
P.  Sahiniana,  The  successive  appearance  and  decadence  of 
clusters  of  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  give  to  the 
smaller  ones  a  beaded  character,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  other  western  pines.  The  smaller  branches,  and  especially 
the  central  shoot  in  yoimg  trees,  are  strongl}-  marked  with  the 
scales  of  the  fallen  leaves,  closely  resembling  in  some  cases 
the  leaf  scars  of  the  lepidodendi'oid  fossils  of  the'  coal  period. 
The  cones  of  P.  ponderosa  are  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
length,  oyoid  in  form,  the  bosses  of  the  scales  bearing  small 
acute  recurved  spines.  The  cones  grow  singly  or  hi  clusters 
of  from  two  to  four,  generally  at  the  extremities  of  the  smaller 
branches,  and  are  not  pendent,  as  in  the  group  of  pines  to 
which  P.  Lamheriiana  and  P.  strohns  belong.  The  seeds  are 
somewhat  laa'ger  than  apple  seeds,  and  form  the  princijial 
subsistence  of  several  kinds  of  bii-ds. 

In  England  the  young  trees  are  of  rapid  and  robust  growth, 

cpiite  hardy,  and  of  noble  aspect ;   the  branches  arc  few,  in 

I'cgular  whorls,  horizontalljr  placed,  robust  and  more  or  less 

flexed,  with  the  lower  ones  inclined  to  assume  a   somewhat 

drooping  habit  as  the  tree  becomes  old.    The  lateral  branchlets 

are  somewhat  slender,  more  or  less  drooping,  and  growing  in 

various  directions;  while  the  top  or  leadhig  shoot  is  often  more 

than  an  inch   in   diameter,  and   of  very  considerable  length. 

The  buds,  bluntly  domed,  with  a  prominent  point  and  full  of 

resin ;  the  leaves  are  thickly  set  on  the  branches  in  threes, 

from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  rather  broad  and  straight,  but 

twisted  at  the  base,  with  persistent  sheaths  one  inch  long  and 

smooth  when  young,  but  much  shorter  and  shrivelled  on  the 

older  ones.     This  kind  of  pine  is  very  subject  in  England  to 

be  attacked  by  the  small  pine  beetle  {Hyliinjiis),  which  destroys 

he  young  shoots  by  boring  in  their  centres. 

_  We  shall  be  glad  of  information  as  to  the  progress  this  tree 

I'^making  in  vai'ions  parts  of  the  country.     The  following  arc 

tbi-uames  of  the  places  to  which  Douglas's  plants  were  sent : — 

Di'<nnore,    Chatsworth,   Elyaston,    Carclew,    Woburii,    Bay- 

forduiy.  Bicton,  Groom,   Trentham,   Belsay,   Elitwich,   Bear 

Woo.^   Boj-ton,   Kedleaf,   Chi]istead,  Beauport,  Carlton  Hall, 

Hadcl,  House,  and  Hopotoun  House. 

On'  cngra^■ing,  by  Mr.  WhjTiiper,  is  from  a  noble  jihoto- 
gra]iliii-ought  from  Sail  Francisco  by  the  Conductor,  and  taken 
in  the  "Sosemito  Yalley  by  Mr.  Watkins. 

GeOhge  Gokdox,  A.L.S. 


Plantingf  rees. — After  all,  the  most  encoiu'ngiujr  thinrja  I  find  in  the  treatise 
Zif  Sr:urt'!h  ;|,-^.  ti^e  stories  of  men  who  juive  foiinil  new  occnpations  when 
Kji'owiii^^  "111, or  kept  np  their  common  pnrsnits  in  the  extreme  iieriod  of  life. 
CjUo  learned  Jreek  when  he  was  old,  and  speaks  of  wisliinj^  to  leani  the  fiddle 
or  some  such  nstniment  {JhUhmt),  after  the  example  of  Socrates.  Solon  learned 
something  nev  every  day  in  his  old  acre,  as  he  gloried  to  proclaim.  C.vnis 
pointed  out  wtli  pride  and  pleasure  the  trees  heliad  planted  with  his  own 
hands.  Iremeniier  a  pillar  on  the  Duke  of  NorthmnberlaniVs  estate  at  Alnwick, 
with  aia  inscriptionin  simflar  words,  if  not  the  same.  That,  like  other  country 
pleasures,  never  weirs  out.  Jsone  is  too  rich,  none  too  poor,  none  too  young, 
none  too  old,  to  enjoy  r^  There  is  a  New  England  story  I  have  heard  more  to 
the  point,  however,  th.ii  any  of  Cicero's.  A  young  farmer  was  urged  to  set 
out  some  apple-trees.  "  s'o,'"  said  he.  "  they  a're  too  long  gi-owing,  and  I  don't 
wiint  to  plant  for  other  icople."  The  young  farmer's  father  was  spoken  to 
about  it.  hut  he,  with  l^ettei  ve.ason,  alleged  that  apple-trees  were  slow  and  life 
was  fleeting.  At  last  some  on^  mentioned  it  to  the  old  grandfather  of  the  young 
farmer.  He  had  nothing  else  lo  do,  so  he  stuck  in  some  trees.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  di-ink  barrels  of  cider  -made  from  the  apples  that  grew  on  those  trees. 
— O.  W.  HoLjrEs. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  FRUIT-GARDENING. 


Cherries. — It  would  be  very  interesting  if  we  could  settle  the 
qucstiou  whether  lime  in  the  soil  is  good  or  bad  for  chenies.  I  have 
couie  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  injunous,  Some  yeai's  since,  Mr. 
Rivers  recommended  chalk  for  stouo  fruit,  and  I  pro(?ured  a  truck- 
load  from  Ipsivich  to  experiment  with.  A  small  proj^iortiou  of  chalk 
was  added  to  the  soil,  in  which  a  number  of  cherries  M'as  potted,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  almost  every  tree  became 
unhealthy.  Whilst  the  question  as  to  the  cause  was  occupying  my 
mind,  I  happened  to  drive  thi-ough  a  pai't  of  Derb3-shLire,  near  Dale 
Abbey,  and  remarked  some  of  the  iinest  cheiay-trees  I  ever  saw, 
loaded  with  very  large  crops  ;  indeed,  the  trees  at  a  distance  showed 
quite  red  vrith.  the  enormous  crop  of  lipe  fruit.  The  land  is  on  the 
millstone  grit,  and  the  soil  must  be  almost  destitute  of  hme  in  every 
shape,  because  the  foxglove  and  bracken  (Pteris  aquilina)  are  every, 
where  common.  What  I  want  to  discover  is  whether  cherries  arc 
kuoAvn  tu  floui'ish  on  a  soil  contaim'ng  much  chalk  or  lime.  It  is  not 
enough  to  know  that  lime  is  or  is  not  present  in  the  formation  in 
M'hich,  or  gather  above  which,  cherries  floiuish  and  attain  a  great 
siiic,  but  whether  the  surface  soil  contains  lime  or  not.  I  have  laioivn 
an  oolite  soil  almost  destitute  of  lime  for  several  feet,  and  tmniips 
unhealthy  in  consequence  ;  and  it  is  well  knoA\'n  some  so-called  chalk 
soils  are  benelitted  by  di-essiugs  of  chalk. — J.  E.  Pearson  (Chihvell). 

Pears  grafted  on  Apple  Stocks. — Is  ifc  true,  as  is  asserted  and  reiterated 
every  day,  that  peuis  cannot  be  grafted  on  apples  with  any  chance  of  success  ? 
Have  any  important  experiments  beeu  made  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to 
allow  of  an  opinion  of  any  Aveiplit  being  fonned  on  the  subject  I*  We  think  not. 
Kxpcriments  have  been  limited  to  the  gi'afting  of  only  a  few  kinds,  and,  from 
(lie  results  of  these,  absolute  consequences  have  been  inferred  for  oil  cases.  We 
do  not  (juestion  the  truth  of  the  failm-es;  what  we  deplore  is  that  from  these 
failures  too  general  and  sweeping'  conclusions  have  been  di-awm.  We  have  at 
the  ;Mnseiuii  two  cases  which  support  us  in  our  condemnation  of  the  exclusive 
cliiiractcr  of  the  rule.  One  of  these  cases  is  a  specimen  of  Beurre  de  Malincn, 
^vhieh  is  at  this  moment  covered  with  very  fine  f i-uit ;  the  other  is  a  Hifiwre 
S/>cnce  or  Fomhmte  dcs  Buin,  which,  this  year,  is  also  loaded  with  splendid  fruit. 
Tlicse  trees,  which  are  handsome  and  vigorous,  and  the  very  clean  bark  of 
which  shows  a  perfect  condition  of  health,  were  gi-afted  on  the  Doitchi  in  I85(i. 
This  was  not  done  by  accident,  but  from  oxu-  desire  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
asserted  incompatiljility  of  the  organism  of  the  two  trees,  and  wo  mention  it 
here  in  order  to  urge  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  and  in 
different  locaUties,  for  we  cannot  two  often  repeat  that  over-generalisation 
Bhould  be  avoided,  and  also  that  we  sliould  only  form  our  opinions  from  facts, 
especially  in  matters  of  horticulture,  since  experiments  which  fail  in  one  place 
sometimes  succeed  in  another.  Tlio  following  is  our  notion  of  what  should  be 
dune  :~Take  fifty  varieties  of.peiu-s,  and  gi-aft  two  of  each  kind  by  shield- 
budding,  and  two  more  by  cleft-gi-afting.  We  recommend  the  two  n.ethods  to 
be  tried,  as  there  lU'e  cases  in  which  these  two  operations  are  followed  by 
entirely  different  results.  This  may  appear  singular,  but  so  it  is. — M.  CAitjuiiHr, 
in  liccrc  JlorfUvlc. 

The  Author  of    "  Waverley "  on  Planting  Pndt-Trees.^Readiug  the 

other  ilay  for  the  first  time  yir  Wiilter  Scott's  "  Antiquary',"  I  was  struck  with 
a  jia.ssage  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  points 
i.mi  to  Jiovel  tlic  method  of  planting  fnut-trees  adopted  by  the  monks,  of  old, 
and  which  plainly  shows  that  the  idea  therein  manifested,  so  far  from  being 
moflcni,  is  uhunst  as  "old  as  the  hills,"  Om  two  friends  moved  througli  a 
little  orchard  where  the  aged  apple-trees,  well  loaded  with  fruit,  showed,  as  is 
usual  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  monastic  buikliugs,  that  the  days  of  the  mouky  had 
not  always  been  spent  in  indolence,  but  often  were  devoted  to  then"  gardens.  Mr. 
(Hdl)uck  faded  not  to  make  Lovcl  take  notice  that  the  planters  of  those  days  were 
possessed  of  the  '  modern'  secret  of  pruventiug  the  roots  of  fniit-trees  from 
piMU'lrating  the  subsoil,  and  com])olUng  them  to  spread  in  a  lateral  direction,  by 
I'liu-iiig  paving-stones  beneath  when  ih*st  iilanted,  so  us  to  interpose  lietweon 
HiL-ir  lil)ros  and  the  subsoil.  Sir  AValter  ^\^■ites  of  this  idea  as  being  a  "  modern" 
one  in  his  day.  We  have  liarl  plenty  of  writers  who  have  also  claimed  it  as  a 
moderu  one  in  our  day.— A.  1), 
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THE  ODOURS  OF  OKCHIDS. 

Soiuu  yeai'S  since,  M.  Uiviorc,  licad-f,'ardciicr  at  tlio  Luxeuiljuiirg 
ill  I'aris,  couiuieuccd  some  observations  on  the  odours  of  tlio 
orcliids  under  his  care,  witli  respect  to  which  lie  eommuuicafed 
new  and  intorestinfr,  Init  iiiiforlaiiately  few,  facts  to  tlie  Ht)rti- 
cultiiral  .Society  of  I'aris.  He  was  kind  enough,  sonietimo  after- 
wards, to  siiiiplonient  this  communication  by  a  letter  to  myself 
in  July,  18G(!,  which  contained  many  sinf>;ular  remarks.  Amongst 
those  ho  mentioned  the  circumstance  that  Catfh'ija  btillofa  (or 
C.  ^WMorimm)  emits  an  odour  of  vanilla  in  the  daytimo  and 
tlio  seent  of  an  iris  at  night.  He  rciiuired  further  experiment, 
liowever,  to  verify  this  statement.  Since  that  time  I  have  reccivcil 
no  ciimiiiunication  from  him  on  the  subject  ;  but  from  my  own 
iiivestigaliuns  1  have  learat  that  nothing  is  more  conimon  than  to 
meet  with  similar  jihenomena  in  many  exotic  orchids.  The  follow- 
ing notes  are  the  first-fruits  of  tho  experiments  which  1  am  now 
making,  the  further  results  of  which  shall  be  published  in  due 
course.  They  refer  exclusively  to  winler.tlowering  kinds,  which  I 
have  studied  from  January  to  the  beginning  of  March  : — 
Arruien  Firli/iiitjii :  a  sweet  odour  of  pimsics  iu  tlic  eVeuiiig,  and  the  siiuie  in  the 

moniiii^,  with  u  shili'ii  iifter-flavour, 
Aiiijrtt'CHin  rlmriifiim  :  a  Rweut  iinil  faint  odour,  audefmuble  iu  tho  moniiug,  but 

decidedly  like  thid  of  seriiifru  in  the  evenini,'. 


Cattlet/a  hogotemis :  an  odour  of  gilliflower  in  the  moraiag,  and  of  primroses  in 

the  evening. 
Catthya  Chocoenele  (new  species)  :  a  sharpish  odour  of  Heine  Claude  plums  in 

the  moi-niug. 
Cuftlet/a  Eldorado  ;  an  odour  of  roses  in  the  evening  only. 
CafUei/a  eleguus :  a  faint  odour  of  tuberose  in  the  morning,  and  a  strong  one  of 

gardenia  in  the  evening. 
Cirt/lei/a  qitudrk'ohr  :  an  odom'  of  vanilla,  in  the  morning. 
Cypyij'edUim :  all  the  kintls  which  I  have  ol-i.sen'ed,  to  the  nxunber  of  six,  are 

scentless,  with  the  excei)tiou  of  f.  SehUmi,  which  in  the  evening  exhales 

an  odom-  of  violets,  and  in  the  morning  the  scent  of  primroses. 
Dendroljiitm  ilcufljhrian :  a  very  faint,  in'egularly  intermittent  perfume,  some- 
times scarcel.v  perceptible. 
Veiulyobium  ijliciimcenin :  odoiu*  of  lilac  in  the  evening,  and  of  heliotrope  iu  the 

morning. 
Deitdrobiiim  iiohile :  odour  of  grass  in  the  evening,  of  honey  at  noon,  and  a  faint 

pnmrose  scent  in  the  morning. 
Ejiidemh-Hin  viiliteriiiii :  an  odour  of  cai'nations  in  the  morning ;  scentless  in  the 

evening. 
Lielld  "iiccjuf :  a  sweet  primrose  scent,  in  the  morning. 
Zj/ruste  fjyaiidijluru  ;  an  odour  of  newly  thi'eshed  com,  in  the  morning. 
Liiaiftp.  Iniiijies;  slightly  sweet  in  the  morning. 

MdxiUaria  iiitjresceitM  ;  a  very  decided  odour  of  melons,  in  the  morning. 
Oiloiilotilosfiiiit  aiitjttslutum  intenrmu  :  a  faint  odour  of  lilac,  in  the  morning  only. 
OduntogloKsHin  cristutum  :  a  faint  odom*  of  spiraea,  in  the  evening. 
Odoiifof/lofi'itm  Lhidlei/tnitiin  :  a  goatish  smell,  in  the  morning  onl3'. 
Odoiitogloefum  ^icccdcitKe ;  an  odoiu"  of  emt  hiute  mixed  with  orange-blossom  in 

the  morning,  and  a  faint  trace  of  of  spu-a^a  in  the  evening. 
Odoiifvffhistim  pidchflliim  ;  a  sweet  odoiu'  of  vanilla,  in  the  momiug, 
OdontogtoiisiLm  Iruimphnitu :  viU'ies  much  according  to  the  vsricties  of  the  plants. 

Some  are  quite  scentless,   especially  in  the  evening  ;   others  have  an 

odour  of  pansies,  but  most  frequently  emit  a  more  or  less  strong  scent  of 

cimicif^igii. 
Oitciditoit  fitviil/tif'itu  :  a  sweet  odour  of  violets,  in  the  morning. 
Oitcidinw  leojuti'dhiniii :  a  fiiint  perfume  in  the  morning,  and  a  very  sweet  odom- 

of  vauiUa  in  the  evening. 
Otif'ufiiiin  o(lorntii<fiitit(m  ;  an  odoui'  of  liiac  in  the  morning,  and  of  elder-dowers  in 

the  evening. 
Fhul(Eiio}j^is  Si-hillcriaiiif ;  a  delicate  jierfume  of  roses  in  the  evening,  luid  a 

stronger  one  of  lily-of-the-vallc.v  in  the  morning. 
Filuintiu  fragrunit :  an  odom'  of  vanilla  in  the  morning,  and  of  narcissus  in  the 

evening.     It   varies  much    in    sweetness,   and  is    sometimes  scentless, 

according  as  the  plant  has  been  brought  from  Peru  or  from  the  Sierra 

Kevada  of  New  Granada. 
Schomhitrgkia  glavlum  :  a  faint  odom"  of  solaninn,  in  the  evening  onl.v. 
Vitnda  giganteti :  an  odour  of  iris  in  tho  evening,  and  of  perfumed  leather  in  the 

morning. 
I'aitthr  mariK:  a  Constant  perfiunc  of  gillidow^crs. 
Viiiida  frirulw  :  odour  of  gilliriowcr,  much  stronger  in  the  morning  thiui  in  tho 

evening. 

By  the  term  "morning"  1  mean  from  G  to  8  o'clock  .\.M.,  and  by 
"  evening"  from  6  to  7  o'clock  l'..^t.  My  observations  have  been 
conducted  during  tine,  bright,  sunshiny  winter  weather,  and  iu 
places  where  the  temiierature  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  45  deg.  to 
50  deg.  to  a  maximum  of  65  deg.  to  75  deg.  Fahr.  I  would  recomnieud 
those  who  are  desirous  of  making  experiments  iu  this  direction  to 
take  into  aceotint  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  weather  at 
the  time  of  making  their  experiments,  and  to  note  tho  differcuco  iu 
the  results  of  observations  made  in  different  localities.  Aniougst, 
these  singular  facts,  which  it  wimld  be  at  ju'csent  premature  to 
attempt  to  classify  or  exiilaiu,  I  may  mention  that  all  tho  Cattleyas 
exhale  very  diiferent  odours,  and  that  these  plants  (the  species  of 
which  arc  few,  but  the  varieties  innumerable)  present  almost  as 
great  a  tUversity  in  tho  jierfumes  n.s  they  do  iu  the  coloui-s  of  their 
flowers.  Vaada  ijijantca  also  exhibits  a  striking  coinciilenco  iu  its 
thick  leathery  flowers  and  the  smell  of  leather  which  they  emit. 
Lastl)-,  the  intermittent  odoiu's,  the  exhalation  of  which  cannot  bo 
exi)laiift.'d  as  the  result  of  the  appVication  of  greater  heat,  or  of  any 
other  apjiarent  cause,  inasmuch  as  the  times  at  which  they  nnuiifest 
themselves  arc  very  variable  and  uncertain,  afEord  ample  matter  for 
reflection  and  interesting  investigation.  Eu.  A-NDKE. 


Griffinia  BUunenhavia, — This  is  tho  best  of  tho  stovo  bulbous 
jilants  from  tropical  America  yet  introduced;  producing  a  graceful 
liead  of  rose-striped,  pendent  flowers  of  sm-pussing  beauty.  Tho 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  drooping  chanicter,  are  abcnit  a  foot  in  height, 
and  of  a  dark  glossy  green.  Being  a,  \vintcr  flowering-plant  it  is  of 
great  value  at  that  season  iu  a  decorative  jxiint  of  view.  Tho  best 
soil  for  it  is  turfy  loam,  intermixed  with  a  little  sand.  Experience 
has  proved  to  mo  that  none  of  these  bulbs  like  manure  j  and  whou  tho 
drainage  is  good  they  are  best  kept  growing  all  the  year  round,  as  thoy 
are  apt  if  allowed  rest  to  start  afresh  badly.  The  best  situation  for 
Ihem  is  Its  near  the  light  as  possible,  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  Six 
bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  make  a  good  clump.  U  permitted  to  go  to  rest 
they  should  be  started  in  bottom  heat,  which  is  reqnirod  more  to 
mainlain  a  regulur  amount  of  moisture  than  for  tho  sake  of  the  heat. 
This  particular  species  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  some  four  years 
ago,  and  well  deserves  to  have  a  place  in  ovei'y  stove. — J.  C. 

I.v  the  cullun'  of  tlowei-a  there  cannot,  by  their  very  natmv.  Iw  an.rthiug  solitary 
nr  exclusive.  The  wind  tliiit  blows  over  lla-  cottage  porcli.  sweeps  over  tho 
grcmndsof  tho  nobleman  ;  and  as  the  rain  descends  over  the  ju.vl  and  the  unjust, 
so  it  communicates  to  all  gnrdeucrs.  both  rich  and  poor,  an  interchniigo  of 
pleiunire  and  enjovmcnt ;  and  the  giu-ilener  and  the  rich  man,  in  developing  or 
oxluiiieing  a  tnntfiil  llavour  or  a  delightful  scent  is  in  somo  sort  Uic  gnnloner  of 
everbody  else.— Ch.irli:s  Dickkxs. 
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""Water  Sparingly." — How  often  is  this  advice  given  as 
autumn  approaclies,  and  how  often,  too,  is  it  severely  jjractised 
by  many !  I  say,  never  water  sparingly ;  when  you  water, 
water  thoroughly.  Do  not  be  persuaded  that  by  withholdmg 
water  from  the  roots  of  a  plant  you  thereby  hasten  its  maturity, 
you  may  force  it  to  shed  its  leaves ;  bvit,  on  exammation,  you 
will  find  its  buds  green,  its  bark  shrivelled,  and  its  roots  far 
from  being  in  a  healthy  condition.  "We  may  be  told  we  must 
hasten  the  ripening  process,  in  order  to  give  time  for  rest,  I 
would  rather  give  shorter  time  for  this  so-called  rest ;  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence  compared  with  the  proper  ripening  of  the 
buds  and  roots.  The  best  helps  for  ripening  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  are  heat,  light,  and  air,  with  a  comparatively,  but 
not  too,  dry  atmosphere.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the 
removal  of  superfluous  immature  shoots,  so  as  to  admit  light 
to  every  leaf  that  is  left,  and  by  withholdmg  stimulants  early, 
but  never  by  withholding  water  from  the  roots.  How  much 
fuel  is  wasted  in  winter,  and  how  many  disappointments  are 
caused  tWough  trying  to  force  into  growth  apparently  ri])encd 
fruit-trees ;  how  puny  the  shoots  are  when  they  do  appear, 
after  weeks  of  hard  firuig ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  weak  and  im- 
perfect ;  they  are  then  said  to  set  badly,  the  fact  being  that 
there  has  been  but  little  to  set,  simply  because  when  the  tree 
had  its  most  important  function  to  pei'form,  viz.,  perfecting 
its  flower-buds,  it  was  checked  by  having  its  supply  of  water 
limited. 

Lotujleat.  Wii.  Taylok. 


ANTHUEIUM  SOHEEZEEIAJSTUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  valuable  stove-plants  ever 
introduced.  The  singular  form  and  intense  although  net  gaudy 
colour  of  its  flowers,  accompanied  by  gracefuUy-curved  foHage,  and 
lasting,  as  they  do,  in  good  condition  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  render 
it  a  most  valuable  plant.  It  is  found  in  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica, 
probably  in  the  hill  district,  as  I  find  it  does  much  better  with  cooler 
treatment  than  it  is  often  subjected.  With  me  the  plant  is  never 
quite  at  rest ;  it  is  kept  in  a  house,  the  night  temperature  of  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  February,  runs  from 
50  deg.  to  55  deg.,  mth  a  rise  of  6  deg.  or  8  deg.  by  day,  during 
which  season  it  receives  less  water  than  in  the  more  active  period  of 
growth,  when  the  night  temperature  averages  from  60  deg  to  G5  deg., 
and  70  deg.  to  V5  deg.  by  day,  with  a  copious  supply  of  water  over- 
head and  at  the  roots.  This  latter  at  once  points  to  the  necessity  of 
a  porous  material  to  grow  it  in,  as  well  as  ample  drainage.  I  use 
two  parts  best  fibrous  jjeat,  such  as  orchids  delight  in,  broken  about 
the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  with  all  eai'thy  particles  sifted  out,  to  one 
part  clean  sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  admixtiu'e  of  broken  crocks  and 
Silver  sand ;  pottii^g  quite  loosely,  the  whole  material  in  a  condition 


Specimen  of  Antburium  Scbcrzcrianuni  ( I  feet  in  tliameter) . 

to  let.  the  water  run  through  it  like  a  sieve.  Its  roots  cling  to  tlie 
side  of  the  pot  like  an  orchid,  hence  the  necessity  of  using  material 
that  -will  not  often  require  renewing ;  as,  however  carefullj-  the  opera- 
tion of  potting  is  performed,  the  roots  get  a  good  deal  mutilated. 
In  re-potting,  I  break  the  pot  ivith  a  hammer  all  round  and  get  the 
pieces  as  carefully  off  as  I  can ;  then  I  take  a  bucket  of  tepid  water,  in 
which  I  gently  move  the  ball  until  all  soil  is  washed  out ;  many  of 
the  crocks  being  held  as  firmly  by  the  roots  as  if  it  were  an  orchid. 


Those  are  not  disturbed.  I  then  take  a  pot  four  or  six  inches  larger 
than  the  one  previously  used,  half  filled  with  drainage,  in  which  I 
place  the  plant  well  up  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  graduaUy  work 
the  new  soil  amongst  the  roots  without  pressing  it  so  as  to  injiire 
them,  and  then  give  a  httle  water.  But  for  about  a  month  af ter^vards 
I  am  careful  not  to  give  too  much,  until  any  roots  that  have  been 
injured  have  had  time  to  heal.  Its  principal  enemies  are  bro^va  scale 
and  thrips  ;  the  former  seems  thoroughly  at  home  upon  it,  and  thrives 
amazingly.  The  thrips  get  in  the  spathes  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
open,  and  disfigure  the  flowers,  if  not  dislodged.  I  use  the  sponge 
diligently  for  the  scale,  and  the  syringe  for  the  thrips,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  which,  from  their  strong  leathery  texture  and 
the  natural  liking  the  plant  has  for  water,  does  not  injiu'e  them  in 
the  least.  Always  keep  the  plant  slightly  shaded  in  bright  weather. 
There  are  several  forms  of  tins  plant,  more  or  less  attractive.  There- 
fore it  behoves  those  who  purchase  plants  to  make  sure  they  obtain 
the  right  one,  which  is  much  larger  in  its  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
more  intense  in  colour  than  the  others.  The  inferior  forms  and  small 
plants  often  seen  convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  the  plant 
really  is,  as  compared  mth  a  large  well-grown  specimen  of  the  best 
variety,  although  the  larger  variety  does  not  yield  near  so  many 
flowers  at  any  one  time  as  the  smaller  one.  A  plant  we  have  here,  of 
the  best  variety,  is  now  fom'  feet  through,  and  when  exhibited  in 
May  last  at  the  Crystal  Palace  it  had  on  it  twenty -four  perfect  flowers, 
the  foot  stalks  of  which  were  two  feet  long,  and  some  of  the 
spathes  measured  5J  inches  long  by  3i  inches  broad. 

Souihgate.  T.  Baines." 


THE  LARGE-LEAVED  BEEBERISES  FOE  THE 

CONSBEVATOET. 

The  chief  improvement  required  in  all  our  large  conservatories  is 
the  planting  out  of  various  plants  of  noble  port  which  will  furnish 
the  stmcture  with  refreshing  verdure  and  stately  forms  at  all  seasons. 
Thus  arranged,  immeasurably  better  effect  may  be  produced  than  at 
present  when  the  conservatory  so  often  depends  entirely  on  the  plant- 
houses.  A  few  dozen  handsome  flowering.plants  here  and  there  iu 
such  a  house  would  fm-nish  a  loveHer  effect  than  could  be  obtained  by 
anj'  means  on  the  older  and  too  common  principle.  But  everything 
depends  on  the  judicious  selection  of  the  plants  to  be  thus  pci-manently 
planted.  If  subjects  are  used  which,  like  some  of  the  acacias,  irill 
quickly  run  up  to  the  roof;  then  good  bye  to  all  good  effect.     Hardy 


Berberis  nepalensis  (grown  in  cool  conservatoi-y). 

palms,  hardy  tree  and  othei'  fenis,  and  Dnicwnas,  &c.,  are  the  sort  of 
plants  we  should  seek.  The  New  Zealand  flax,  too,  and  its  varieties 
and  allied  forms,  always  low  yet  always  stately,  I  have  also  noticed 
producing  a  capital  effect  on  the  Continent  in  conservatories.  But 
no  plants  are  more  suitable  for  planting  out  in  the  borders  of  the 
conservatory  or  mnter-garden  than'the  noble  large-leaved  bei'bcrises, 
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of  which  the  accompanying  figure  represents  B.  tiepaJensis.  The'se 
remarkable  plants,  so  often  seen  in  a  starved  and  dwindled  condition 
about  London  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  find  in  a  cool  house 
of  any  kind  the  very  conditions  they  delight  in,  and  whosoever  will 
jilant  them  therein  will  soon  be  rewarded  with  as  noble  foliage,  as 
rich  crests  of  bloom,  and  as  stately  a  port,  as  wo  can  find  combined 
in  any  plant.  In  districts  where  these  fine  plants  do  well  iu  the  open 
air,  it  would  not  be  so  wise  to  use  them  in  the  conservatory,  but  iu 
the  numerous  places  where  the  berberises,  going  by  the  name  of 
B.  BmUi,  iir:palenxis,  japonica,  &c.,  are  sickly  dwarf  shi'ubs,  they 
may,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  bo  employed  in  the  conseravtory. 

The  Drynarias. — The  excellent  plan  of  planting  out  exotic  ferns 
on  picturesque  banks,  &c.,  to  the  hothouse  is  becoming  more 
l>opular  every  day ;  when  well  done,  its  effect  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind.  The  an-angoments  should  not  as  a  rule  be  confined  to 
fenis.  Noble  Arams,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Arum  house  at 
Kew,  and   the  single  Monsfera,  add  gi'eatly  to  the  channs  of   the 


feras.  But  where  ferns  alone  are  used,  much  improvement  may  be 
effected  by  selecting  distinct  and  noble  types  to  contrast  with  the 
large  and  small  fenis  in  cultivation.  Among  the  nobler  kinds  of 
stemless  fei-ns  wo  Icnow  nothing  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
Drijnarias,  forming  as  they  do  such  huge  leaves  and  noble  nest-like 
crests.  For  rocl^'  or  elevated  points  the  species  figured  (D. 
mnrhiUosriJ  and  IK  corimaiiit  are  snpei-b. 

Cordyline  indivisa. — This  is  perhajis  the  noblest  of  all  the 
greenhouse  Dmonna  tribe,  especially  when  well  grown,  its  long  and 
guldcn-stiiped  leaves  having  a  peculiarly  rich  and  unusual  aiipearance. 


nallvo  (if  Xew 
iiise  Iroatincul  ; 


/t'lilaiiil,  and   conseiiuenlly   reipiiros  cool  or 
but  many  cultivators;  in  their  liasto  to  get 


lai'ge  plants,  subject  it  to  stove  treatment,  and  then,  no  matter  how 
fast  it  may  grow,  it  will  die  off  much  faster — and  that  without  any 
apparent  cause ;  no  sooner  is  it  subjected  to  cool  treatment,  and  gets 
an  extra  supply  of  cold  water,  than  it  perishes.  The  best  treatment 
is  the  fol]o^ving:  Procui'e  a  nice  healthy  plant  in  a  four.inch  pot 
early  in  spring,  and,  if  the  roots  ai"e  fresh  and  healthy,  remove  it  at 
once  into  an  eight-inch  pot ;  but  if  they  are  not  strong,  then  a  six- 
inch  pot  will  bo  sufficient  for  the  fu'st  shift.  The  most  suitable 
compost  is  fibrous  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proiJbrtions,  broken  so  as 
to  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  half-inch  sieve,  but  with  the  line 
portions  sifted  out.  To  the  rough  pieces  add  an  eighth  of  potshreds 
and  charcoal,  broken  to  the  size  lif  peas,  and  sutficient  sand  to  make 
the  whole  perfectly  porous.  Let  the  pots  be  perfectly  clean,  and 
drain  them  thoroughly.  In  potting,  take  care  to  keep  the  base  or 
collar  of  the  plant  well  rounded  up,  and  press  the  soil  as  firmly  as  if 
you  were  potting  a  heath  or  epacris.  Place  the  plant  in  a  warm  and 
shaded  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  water  cautiously  until  such  time 
as  the  plant  starts  into  free  growth,  and  then  a  copious  supply  may 
be  given.  If  the  plant  gets  into  free  growth,  a  second  and  perhaps 
third  shift  maj'  be  given  during  the  season ;  but  it  will  not  be  ad- 
visable to  shift  later  than  the  end  of  July,  as  it  is  important  tliat 
the  pot  should  bo  full  of  roots  before  the  winter  connnenccs.  As  the 
light  decreases,  gradually  diininisli  the  suppfy  of  water,  so  that  the 
plant  may  be  kept  compai-atively  dry  during  the  "winter.  The  !)est 
situation  for  the  plant  through  the  winter  will  be  a  diy  shelf,  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  no  cold  draughts.  In  such  a 
situation,  with  judicious  attentioti,  tho  Cordyline  will  grow  on  for 
vears. — A. 


NATURE'S     GARDENS. 


NIAGARA. 

The  earth  is  iiulcod  one  va.st  garileii  with  rrreat  dronglit- 
pnrchcd  patche.s  and  .snow-rohed  region.s  here  iind  there,  but 
there  are  some  scones  in  which  the  various  clcment.s  arc  so 
boldly  or  pleasingly  combined  that  it  seems  as  if  Xalure  horsell' 
had  ]ilantcd  her  a  garden.  The  noble.st  of  iSTature's  gardens  I 
have  yet  .seen  is  that  of  tho  surrounding.s  and  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  the  falls  of  Kiagara;  before  seeing  it,  I  did  not  think 


liiril'-oyc  view  of  Islniids  .-iliovc  tlio  Falls  of  Niii-^arn 
of  Niagara  as  anything  but  a  huge  waterfall.  (Irand  as  arellio 
cdIos.suI  falls,  the  nii)ids  and  tho  course  of  tlio  river  for  a  con- 
siderahlo  di.stancc  above  and  below  possess  more  interest  nnd 
beauty.  Accounts  of  tlio  noise  of  tlie  falls  are  much  oxnggo- 
rated  ;  tlicir  sublime  beauty  no  pen  can  (U'scribe. 

As  tho  river  courses  far  below  tho  falls,  oonfinod  between 
vast  wall.s  of  rock,  tlio  dear  water  of  a  peculiar  liglit-greeiiisli 
hue,  and  white  lioro  and  there  with  circlets  of  yi't  unsootlicd 
foam,  the  oll'ect  is  startlingly  beautiful  (piite  apart  from  tlie 
falls.  The  high  cliffs  are  crested  with  woods;  tho  ruins  of  tliP 
groat  rock-walls,  forming  wide  irregular  banks  betwoen  tboni 
aiul  tho  water,  nro  also  beautifidly  clotlu'd  with  wood  to  tlio 
river's  edge,  often  so  far  below  that  you  sometimes  look  from 
the  u|)por  brink  down  on  tlio  top  of  tall  i)inos  that  soom 
(limiuishod  in  size.  Tlie  wild  vinos  scniuiblo  among  tlio  trees, 
many  shrubs  and  flowers  seam  the  high  rocks;  in  moist  spots 
lioro  and  tliero  a  sharp  oyo  may  detect  many-tlowored  tufts  of 
tlio  beautiful  fringed  gentian,  si  range  to  I'juroponn  eyes,  nnd 
beyond  all,  and  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  wood-embowered  deep 
rivcr-bcd,  a  portion  of  tho  crovming  glory  of  the  scene — tho 
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falls — a  vast  cliff  of  illuminated  foam,  with  a  zone  toTvards  its 
upper  edge  as  of  green  molten  glass.  Above  the  falls  the 
scene  is  quite  different,  a  "wide  and  peaceful  river  carrying  the 
surplus  waters  of  an  inland  sea,  till  it  gradually  finds  itself  in 
the  coils  of  the  rapids,  and  is  soon  lashed  into  such  a  turmoil 
as  we  might  expect  if  a  dozen  unpolluted  Shannons  or  Seines 
were  running  a  race  together.  A  river  no  more,  but  a  sea  un- 
i-eined.  By  walkmg  about  a  mile  above  the  falls  on  the  Cana- 
dian shore  this  effect  is  finely  seen,  the  breadth  of  the  river 
helping  a  poor  Britisher  (whose  rivers  are  "  creeks,"  if  he  only 
knew  it)  to  carry  out  the  illusion.  As  the  great  waste  of  waters 
descends  from  its  dark  grey  and  smooth  bed  and  falls  whitening 
into  foam,  it  seems  as  if  tide  after  tide  were  gale-heaped  one  on 
another  on  a  sea  strand.  The  islands  just  above  the  falls  enable 
one  to  stand  in  the  niidst  of  these  rapids  where  they  rush  bj- 
lasliod  mto  passionate  haste ;  now  boilmg  over  some  hidden 
swellings  in  the  roclvy  bed,  or  dashing  over  greater  but  yet 
hidden  olistructions  with  such  force  that  the  crest  of  the  up- 
lifted mass  is  dashed  about  as  freely  as  a  white  charger's  mane  ; 
now  darky  falling  into  a  cavity  several  yards  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  water,  and,  when  unobstructed,  surging  by  in 
countless  eddies  to  the  mist-crested  falls  below  so  rapidly  that 
the  drift  wood  dashes  on  swift  as  swallow  on  the  wing.  TJn- 
disturljcd  in  their  peaceful  shadiness,  garlanded  with  wild  vine 
and  wild  flowers,  the  islands  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fierce 
commotion  of  waters — below,  the  vast  ever-mining  falls  ;  above, 
a  complication  of  torrents  that  seem  fitted  to  wear  away  iron 
shores,  there  they  stand,  safe  as  if  the  spirit  of  beauty  had  in 
mercy  exempted  them  from  decay.  Several  islets  are  so  small 
that  it  is  really  remarkable  how  they  support  vegetation,  and 
one  bold-looking  thing,  no  bigger  than  a  washmg  tub,  not  only 
holds  its  own  in  the  very  thick  of  the  currents  just  above  the 
falls,  but  actually  bears  a  small  forest,  including  one  stricken 
and  half  cast-dowii  pine.  It  looks  a  home  for  Gulliver  in  Brob- 
dingnagian  scenery.  Most  fortunate  is  it  that  these  beautifully 
verdant  islands  and  islets  occur  just  above  the  falls,  adding 
immeasurably  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  Magnificent  it  would 
have  been  without  them,  but  then"  presence  makes  ISTatux'e  seem 
as  fair  as  terrible  in  her  strength.  , 

To  he  rontini(ed. 
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THE    TRUE    MUSHROOM. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  are  there  any  infalUble 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  true  mushroom  from  all  other 
fungi  ?  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  crucial  pomts  of  distmction  ? 
First,  and  foremost,  the  true  mushroom  (Agaricns  campestrisj 
is  invariably  found  aihongst  gi-ass  in  rich  open  pastui'es,  and 
never  on  or  about  stumps,  or  m  woods.  Many  cases  of  poisoning 
have  occurred  owmg  to  the  supposed  mushrooms  being  gathered 


Section  of  the  tnie  Muslaroom. 

from  stumps  or  m  woods  ;  it  is  true  there  is  a  certain  variety 
found  in  woods  and  woodjr  places  fA.  silvicolaj  ;  but,  as  far  as 
amateurs  are  concerned,  it  is  best  left  alone.  A  second  very 
good  point  is  the  peculiar,  intense  purple-brown  colour  of  the 
spores  (which  are  analogous  to  seeds);  the  ripe,  and  fully- 


matui'e  mushroom,  derives  the  intense  purple-brown  colour 
(almost  black)  of  its  gills,  from  the  presence  of  these  innumerable 
coloured  spores.  To  see  these  spores,  and  so  become  acquainted 
with  the  pecixliar  colour,  remove  the  stem  from  a  mushroom, 
and  la3'  the  upper  portion,  with  the  gills  lowermost,  on  a  sheet 
of  writing-paper ;  in  a  few  hours  the  spores  will  be  deposited 
in  a  thick,  dark,  impalpable  powder.  Sevei'al  dangerous  species, , 
at  times  mistaken  for  this  mushroom,  have  these  spores  umber- 
brown,  or  pale  umber-brown,  in  colour,  and  belong  to  Pholiofn. 
or  Heheloma.  In  the  accompanying  figure  is  show:i  a  vertical 
section  of  the  true  mushroom,  which  diffei'S  (when  the  colour 
of  the  spores  is  taken  into  consideration)  from  almost  all  other 
agarics,  and  certainly  from  all  poisonous  ones.  One  of  the 
principal  pohits  to  he  observed  is  the  distinct  and  perfect  collar 
at  c,  quite  encircling  the  stem,  and  the  edge  of  cap  at  B, 
overlapping  the  gills;  in  some  poisonous  allies,  as'A.  oTiu/ino- 
.««.«  (generally  found  on  and  about  stmnps),this  ring  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  fiinge,  and  the  overlappmg  margm  is  absent,  or 
reduced  to  a  few  mere  white  fiecks  or  scales.  Lastly,  the  gills 
never  reach  or  touch  the  stem  a,  for,  on  inverting  a  mushroom, 
a  blank  space  will  be  seen  all  round  the  top  of  the  stem  where 
the  gills  are  free  from  the  stalk.  There  are  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  true  mushroom  (and  of  the  horse-mnshroom), 
but  all  are  equally  good  for  the  table ;  sometimes  the  top  is 
white  and  soft,  like  kid-leather ;  at  other  times  it  is  dark-bi'own 
and  scaly.  Sometimes,  on  being  cut  or  broken,  the  mushi'oora 
changes  colour  to  yellow,  or  even  blood-red ;  at  other  times  no 
change  whatever  takes  place.  But,  observe,  the  mushroom 
alu-aijs  grows  m  pastures ;  ahoays  has  dark  purjole-brown 
spores ;  always  has  a  perfect  encircling  clothy  collar ;  and 
always  gills  which  do  not  touch  the  stem,  and  a  top  with  an 
overlapping  edge.  W.  G.  S. 

THE  TOMATO. 

In  Europe  the  tomato  is  occasionally  used ;  in  America  it  is  as 
indispensable  as  bread.  From  the  hot  States  round  the  Gulf,  and  from 
sunny  and  genial  California,  where  it  grows  as  freely  as  groundsel 
does  in  England,  to  the  Ganadas  and  the  Northern  States,  where  it 
must  first  be  raised  in  heat,  as  with  ns,  the  tomato  is  a  blessing  to 
the  countrjr.  No  other  product  is  so  popular  with  all  classes,  high 
and  low,  and  probably  none  so  wholesome  among  the  many  things  there 
used.  For  months,  in  summer  and  auttmm,  it  may  be  gathered  fresh. 
It  shares  the  fate  of  peaches,  pears,  and  oysters,  and  is  preserved  in 
tins  for  winter  use,  so  that  practically  it  is  obtainable  all  the  year 
round.  Stewed,  baked,  as  sauce,  or  in  soup,  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  or 
with  sugar,  in  all  these  ways  it  is  good.  It  would  be  worth  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  sake  of  a  tomato-salad,  if  one  could  not 
enjoy  that  luxury  in  England.  In  every  country  enjoying  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  England,  the  tomato  should  be  gro\\Ti 
abundantly  as  a  common  garden  or  field  crop  ;  and  even  where,  as  in 
northern  England,  3'ou  cannot  even  ripen  tomatoes  against  walls,  they 
may  be  easily  gi-ovm  in  empty  frames,  &c.,  unused  in  summer  ;  and, 
once  plentiful,  evevj  child  would  leam  to  relish  a  food  so  wholesome 
and  so  excellent.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  vast  extent 
of  ten-itory  in  the  colonies  of  England  in  which  the  tomato  may  be 
grown  as  well,  and  found  as  useful  and  important  an  article  of  food,  as 
in  the  most  favoured  parts  of  America.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Americans  have  much  for  which  to  thank  the  tomato.  Such 
quantities  of  imwholesome  and  indigestible  matter,  in  the  shape  of 
sweet  cakes  and  sweets  of  all  kinds,  condiments,  &c.,  are  eaten  there, 
that  one  might  suppose  it  indispensable  to  resort  to  simple,  healthful 
food  by  way  of  con'ective  ;  and  the  tomato  saves  society  fi-om  the 
eifects  of  a  miserably  unwise  system  of  gastronomy. 

Philantluropic  travellers  would  do  well  to  scatter  a  few  tomato-seeds 
on  their  way  through  hot  and  temperate  desert  countiies,  for,  in  the 
absence  of  kitchen  and  cook,  few  things  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  hungiy  wanderer.  Away  from  towns  in  Canada  or  the  States — in 
places,  it  may  be,  many  miles  from  a  to'wn,  where  fresh  meat  is  rarely 
seen,  and  cookery,  of  the  few  things  to  be  had,  an  abomination — a 
wholesome  meal  may  be  made  from  a  plate  of  tomatoes,  gathered  in 
the  garden,  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  ciilture  of  the  tomato.  In  the  States 
and  Canada  West  tomatoes  bear  till  they  are  literally  borne  down  ■with 
weight  of  fruit,  each  plant  producing  about  twice  as  much  as  it  wonld 
against  a  wall  in  the  south  of  England.  In  all  parts  of  the  West  they 
are  even  finer  :  in  California  they  do  splendidly  also,  both  on  plain 
and  hill ;  and  also  in  arid-looldng  Utah.  I  remember  noticing  one 
plant  in  Brigham  Young's  garden,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  which  spread 
over  the  ground  almost  as  far  as  a  gourd  plant  would  with  us.  So 
wiU  they  thrive  in  all  coimti'ies  with  a  warm  summer.     No  plnnt 
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returns  a  more  abundant  j-iekl  with  so  little  trouble.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  to  relish  some  undeniably  good  things  not  a  few  people  re- 
quire nearly  as  much  education  as  sufSces  to  change  a  Conserrative 
into  an  active  Refonner.  Some  persons  affect  a  dislike  to  tomatoes, 
but  such  hare  never  given  them  a  fair  tiial.  They  will  not  impart  all 
their  virtues  at  once,  especially  to  doubtful  and  sneering  novices.  In 
a  raw  state  they  may  at  first  fail  to  charm,  but  never  if  properly 
cooked  ;  and  cooking  them  is  such  a  very  simple  affaii' !  Tet,  in  a 
country  like  England,  where  they  are  not  by  any  means  common, 
persons  will  be  slow  to  recognise  their  merit. 

The  above  is  Mr.  Robinson's  account  of  the  tomato  in  America. 
Tlio  following  recipes  may  serve  to  make  the  uses  of  this  invaluable 
])lant  better  kno^vn  among  ourselves  :— 

Tomatoes  au  Plat. — Butter  a  warmed  metal  or  earthenware  plate  that  will 
stan<l  the  tire,  and  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  cut,-  in  the  flat  direction,  a.s  many 
toinatoes  as  will  cover  it  when  placed  with  the  cut  sides  downward.  Cook 
hefoi'e  the  fire,  placing  a  tin  reflector  behind.  When  slijrhtly  hrowned  they  are 
ready.  Tliree  or  foiu-  egtrs  may  be  broken  into  a  cup,  and  placed  in  the  tomatoes 
three  or  four  minutes  before  they  are  removed  from  the  fii-e.  This  simple  dish, 
prei>ared  withoxit  trouble  is  a  l>reakfast  fit  for  an  emperor. 

Tomato-Sauce  and  Fish. — The  celebrated  dishes  knoi^m  as  soles  and  other 
fish  a-la-Orly,  consist  merely  of  fillets  of  the  fish  fried,  either  plainly,  or  after 
bein<?  soaked  in  lemon-juice,  &c.,  ami  dipped  in  batter,  and  then  served  with 
some  hot  tomato-sauce  in  a  sa\ice-boat.  Oysters  blanched,  dipi)ed  iu  batter, 
lightly  fried  and  served  with  the  same  sauce,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

To.mato  CHtJTiVEH. — Take  i  lb,  tomatoes,  2  lbs.  onions,  1  lb.  apples,  1  oz.  salt, 
capsicums,  or  cayenne  to  taste,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  two  hours,  an(l 
beat  the  whole  throxigh  a  colander.  "When  cold  put  into  small  bottles,  and  cork 
very  tightly.  The  corks  are  best  sealed  over  to  exchtde  air,  and  placed  away  in  a 
cool  chest.    It  is  fit  for  use  directly  it  is  made. 

Tomatoes  av  Gratin. — Take  S  toiuatoes,  two  inches  in  diameter,  pare  off  the  skin 
round  the  stalk,  and  make  an  opening  one  inch  in  diameter  in  the  tomatoes,  to 
allow  of  taking  out  the  seeds  with  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon  ;  season  with  2  pinches 
of  salt,  and  2  small  pinches  of  pepper.  Prepare  so^ic  fiiir  lierh  stuffing  as  follows  : — 
Put  in  a  quart  stowjian  1  oz.  of  butter  and  \  oz.  of  flour.  Stir  over  the  fire  for 
two  minutes  ;  then  add  1  pint  of  broth  ;  stir,  till  reduced  to  half  the  (piantit.v  ; 
•  anrl  put  in  3  tablcspoonfuls  of  chopped  and  washed  parsley,  1  tablespoonfulof 
chopped  and  washed  shalot,  2  pinches  .of  salt,  1  small  pinch  of  pepper  ;  reduce 
on  a  brisk  fire  for  eight  nmiutes. 

Tomato-Sauck. — This  is  made  either  with  fresh  or  preserved  tomatoes.  Choose 
a  dozen  bright-red  tomatoes  (say  2  lbs.)  ;  cut  away  tlie  stalks  ;  cut  each  tomato 
in  two  ;  press  out  the  seeds  and  water  ;  nud  put  them  in  a  two-quart  stewpan, 
with  1  faggot  of  sweet-herbs,  2  gills  of  water,  2  ])inches  of  salt,  1  small  pinch 
of  pepper.  Put  the  stewpan  on  the  fire,  well  covered ;  boil  for  forty 
minutes,  stirring  mth  a  wooden  spoon  every  five  miimtes,  to  prevetit 
the  tomatoes  catching ;  press  through  a  wire  sieve.  Make  a  rotix,  in  a 
tpiart  stewjjan,  with  1  oz.  of  butter  and  i  oz.  of  flom- ;  stir  over  the  fire  for  three 
minutes ;  remove  the  stewpan  from  the  fire,  and  mix  the  pm-ee  of  tomatoes  b.v 
small  r|Uftntities,  stirring  well  all  the  time";  add  2  gills  of  broth,  and  boil  again 
for  twenty  minutes.  If  the  sauce  be  too  thick,  mix  one  or  part  of  a  gill  of  broth. 
When  preserved  tomatoes  are  used,  proceed  in  the  same  way,  add'ng  the  pre- 
served tomatoes  from  the  bottle  instead  of  the  pnrt'e  of  fresh  tomatoes ;  mix  with 
the  roux  and  broth  ;  taste,  and  serve  as  before. 

Tomatoes  au  Natubkl. — Dm'ing  the  heat  of  Bummer  in  no  way  is  the  tomato 
more  agixeable  to  those  who  know  its  merits  that  when  eaten  "  from  the  bush." 
The  process  is  simple.  Select  a  good  ripe  fruit,  place  the  lips  against  its  glossy 
bides,  bite  a  piece  clean  olT  without  fear,  and  then  suck" with  ail  your  might.  At 
first  certain  succulent  lentherj-  coats  may  offer  some  resistance,  but  soon  the  red 
heart's  juice,  kept  cool  in  thc'hottest  days  by  the  outer  coats,  will  begin  to  flow, 
and  \nctory  will  be  yoms.  W.  B.  Tsobtueieb. 


THE  COMPASS  PLANT. 

(SlLPHIfM    LAC'IXI.Ur.M.) 

Few  amongst  hardy  plants,  are  better  adapted  for  association 
Avith  those  tropical  forms  now  so  largely  cultivated  for  the  purjioses 
of  flower-garden  decoration  than  the  above-named  plant.  "Those 
who  have  the  man.igomonl  of  oven  our  first-class  flower-gardens  Mnll 
bo  well  aware  of  tho  value  of  really  haidy,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ornamontal-foliagcd  plants.  So  treacherous  ami  precarious  are  otu' 
seasons,  and  so  liable  is  tho  whole  beauty  of  tho  more  tender  plants 
to  bo  swept  awa}'  by  early  frost,  that  I  need  make  no  ajiology  for 
introducing,  as  well  deserving  of  notice,  a  plant  that  now  (the  first 
week  in  November)  looks  as  fresh  and  green  aa  at  any  time  during 
tho  season. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  plant  to  which  I  allude,  as  briefly 
as  possible.  The  radical  loaves  fonu  a  cluster  about  f(Hir  feet  in 
diameter;  they  are  piiinati-partite,  or  as  tho  name  voi'y  appropriately 
implies,  laeiniate,  with  the  primary  lobes  slightly  notched,  having 
the  appearance,  at  first  sight,  of  being  con\iionml  ;  Init  as  each 
nanxiw  segment  is  carried  down  tho  mid-rib,  thus  forming  a  winged 
appendage,  uniting  tho  whole,  they  must  be  considered  a,s  simple 
leaves  ;  their  length  is  from  2V  inches  to  3  feet,  and  in  their  aiTange- 
ment  they  are  more  usually  vertical  than  horizontal.  This  irregularity 
is  rather  of  advantage  than  othenvise,  and.  when  coupled  with  the 
pecidiar  texture,  hard  and  rigid  to  the  feci,  though  by  no  means  so  in 
outline,  and  showing  a  sort  of  mosaic  t)f  minute  divisions  between 
tho  veinlets,  they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  largo  broadly- 
divided  fem  'fronds.  Prom  the  centre  of  this  group  rises  a  stout 
stem  to  the  lieight  of  about  fourteen  feet,  with  leaves  of  a  similar 
character,  giwlnally  diminishing  from  tho  base  to  tho  summit,  ami 
])roducing  from  the  axils  of  those  that  <iccur  along  the  np])er  half, 
flowers  of  moderate. size,  with  long  florets  of  tlic  niy,  of  a  pretty 
lemon-yellow  ;  those  indicate  at  once  its  proximity  to  tho  llclianthus, 
or  sun.flowev  tribe,  to  which  goTiiis  it  is  prpfty  closely  j-elated. 


It  will  scarcely  be  necessary,  after  the  foregoing  description,  to  say 
that  it  is  a  plant  of  vigorous  habit,  forming  enormous  roots,  which, 
with  us,  are  deep  in  the  verj-  rankest  clay  soil.  To  this  fact,  possibly, 
its  enormous  development,  as  regards  height,  is  to  be  attributed  ;  as 
grown  in  sandy  soil,  even  though  well  manured,  it  rarely  reaches 
beyond  five  or  six  feet. 

There  is  a  further  interest  connected  with  this  plant,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  kno«ni  to  the  North  American  Indians  as  the  "  C'ompa.ss 
plant;"  and  by  some  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
wlien  grooving  cii  masse,  as  it  does  on  the  wide  prairie-lands  of  the 
far  West,  the  Indian,  irith  that  instinctive  power  with  which  semi- 
civilization  is  generally  endowed,  is  able,  under  a  clouded  sun,  to 
shape  his  coiu'se  for  his  far-oif  settlement,  in  a  coimtry  where 
landmarks  are  few  and  far  between. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  other  species  of  Silphiuuts  in  cidtivation, 
but  rarely  met  with,  except  in  botauical  collections ;  nor  have  anv 
of  them  either  the  peculiar  beauty  or  interest  which  this  species 
possesses. 

It  may  be  said, — Why  is  it  so  rarely  met  with  ?  One  rea.=!on, 
perhaps,  is  because  it  is  uot  ilea',  having  been  originally  introduced 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  century ;  and  another  is,  that,  being  a  late 
autumnal  bloomer,  it  never  niaciu'cs  its  seed,  and  appears  shy  at 
gi%-ing  out  offsets  from  the  massive  rootstock.  I  think,  liowever.  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  it  may  be  increased  from  cuttings  of  sonu> 
of  the  fleshy  secondary  roots — at  least  I  purpose  trying  that  mode  ; 
and  I  am  led  to  that  inference  fr-om  the  fact  that  having  had 
occasion  to  remove  a  plant  of  ,S'i7y)/inoH  terehinihinacenni  last  season, 
I  found  several  shoots  sent  up  from  the  roots  that  remained  buried 
deep  in  the  ground  where  it  originally  stood.  > 

To  those  who  possess  it,  I  would  say,  be  chary  of  removing  it,  as 
it  does  not  very  readily  recover  that  ordeal.  It  is,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  permanent  perennial  plant. 

May  I  close  mj-  remarks  by  making  the  inquiry  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  any  experience  of  a  closely  allied  genus  froni 
California,  namely,  Wijetliiu  ?  We  have  three  species  in  cultivation, 
but  they  appear  very-  slow  growers,  which,  auomalous  as  it  may 
appear  to  some,  is  to  my  mind  a  rccommcnc>ation. 

Botanic  Oardens,  Hull.  G.  C.  Kivex. 
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Amherstia  nobilis. — This  is  a  plant  wliieh,  though  growni  and 
flowered  at  Ealing  Park  and  elsewhere  long  since,  we  nowatlays 
rarely  meet  with,  although  its  blossoms  are  so  beautiful  as  even  to 
elicit  the  praises  of  poets  themselves.  Can  the  difficulty  attending 
its  propagation  account  for  its  scarcity  ?  If  so  it  may  bo  overcome 
by  cutting  tho  branch  half  way  through,  getting  a  sniall  i>ot,  and, 
breaking  it  iu  half,  putting  it  rotund  the  branch,  and  wiring  it  ;  then 
fill  the  ]iot  'tt'ith  sandy  loam,  ami  in  about  three  months  the  brancti 
may  be  cut  off  and  phmged  in  bottom  heat  of  from  85  deg.  to  90  dog., 
covering  with  a  bell-glass.  In  India  the  branch  is  run  lhix)Ugh  a 
piece  of  bamboo  filled  with  soil.  The  Amherstia  docs  iu)t  like  peat  ; 
but  it  is  fond  of  water.  It  is  useless  to  import  its  seeds,  as  they  do 
not  rctjiin  their  vitality,  however  well  packed.-  -J.  C. 

Aralia  papyrifera. — Tliis  beautiful  foliaged  plant  having  become 
extensively  employed  in  tho  flower-garden  of  late,  a  few  hints  as  to  its 
proi>agation  may  be  of  use.  Its  stem  being  nearly  all  ))ith  does  not 
strike  readily;  tiiereforeastock  of  it  cannot  bo  got  quickly  in  that  way, 
but  if  the  roots  near  the  stem  arc  examined  they  will  be  fouiul  to  bo 
fleshy.  When  tho  plant  is  taken  up,  let  each  of  these  bo  cut  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  long;  inserttheminlight  soil,  letting  the  whole  be  covered, 
and  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  tho  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  80  dog. 
Thus  circumstanced  they  will,  in  due  time,  throw  out  shoots, 
which  should  bo  left  until  they  are  three  inches  in  length,  when 
they  nuty  be  potted,  leaving  them  in  heat,  say,  of  70  deg.  until 
esiahli.shed.  They  should  then  be  removed  to  a  cohler  tempeni- 
ture,  and  thence  to  a  frame  to  harden  oft".  In  the  south  of  England 
this  iilaut  is  almost  hardy,  and  nmy  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  but 
it  should  be  kept  rather  dry.— r.I.  C. 


The  "Red,  'White,  and  Blue."^Few  processes  ore  more  dispirit^ 

ing  than  to  go  through  garden  after  garden  with  the  same  eternal  com- 
biimtions,  the  same  mouotomms  lines  of  colour.  Insteail  of  giving^ 
"three  cheers  f<n-  the  red,  white,  and  blue,"  I  always  feel  a  nuieir 
stronger  inclination  to  emit  three  disnnil  howls,  heartily  wishing  these 
ribbon  nmnufacturcrs  at  Coventry-  -their  pro|)er  home.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  sir?"  said  a  gardener  to  nn- in  a  triiunphant  tone,  os 
we  entered  an  immense  kitchcn.gai>len,  ribboned  all  round  with  the 
old  familiar  pattern.  "  Well,"  I  made  answer,  •'  as  nearly  as  I  can 
calculate,  I've  .seen  about  sixty  miles  of  it  this  summer  ;  nud,  if  you 
don't  mind,  I  will  cool  my  eyes  on  tho  pnrsley."— S.  H.  IToif. 


IS 
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GARDEN      DESIGN. 


HOME  LANDSCAPES. 


BV  KOETj  HUMPHHEYS. 


OME  LANDSCAPES  are  reiy 
far  from  being  so  common  or  so 
beautiful  as  they  are  one  day 
Hkely  to  be,  in  consequence  of 
the  base  taste  for  the  formal  and 
geometrical  in  gardens  liugeiing 
so  long.  Formal  gardening  was 
iii'st  practised  in  England  about 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
intensified  in  the  formalism  of 
its  character  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  still 
more  so  pending  the  influence  of 
the  French  taste  impoi'ted  hy 
Charles  II.  ;  and  under  the 
Hutch  influence  brought  over  by 
"W^illiam  III.  it  stiill  continued 
^  to  flourish  as  vigorously,  though 
in  a  somewhat  modified  style. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  symptoms  of  a  more  natural  taste 
began  to  show  themselves,  as  exemplified  in  the  park-like 
distribution  of  the  land  and  trees  at  Blenheim,  the  noble  estate 
presented  to  Marlborough  as  a  token  of  the  national  apprecia- 
tion of  his  great  militai'y  successes.  The  laying-out  of  the 
ornamental  gromids  at  Blenheim  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  attempts  at  creating  scenery  of  a  more 
natural  character  round  the  country  residences  of  our  lauded 
aristocracy.  The  long-avenue  feature,  and  other  characteristics 
of  a  similar  kind,  being,  as  a  rule,  avoided.  The  more  natural 
taste  thus  essayed  by  "  Capability"  Brown  in  park-scenery, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  extended  to  the  more 
confined  area  of  pleasure-gardens  near  the  house,  where  rect- 
angular walks,  cornered  hj  vases  or  statues,  and  skii'ted  by 
trees  cropped  to  simulate  greeu  walls  or  grotesque  objects,  still 
lingered  as  favourite  and  fundamental  features  in  the  fonnatiou 
of  our  pleasure-gardens  ;  a  vicious  style,  which  endiu-ed  even 
to  the  time  of  Horace  Walpolo,  who,  with  all  his  refined  taste, 
did  not  succeed  in  miderstanding  those  artistic  theories  which 
must  ever  form  the  true  principles  of  garden  art,  though  he 
evidently  felt  a  tendency  towards  better  things.  But  even  his 
gaUeries  of  artistic  monuments  never  advanced  beyond  a 
superior  kind  of  toy-shops,  nor  his  gardens  bej'ond  convenient 
pi'omenacUng-grounds  for  powdered  beaux  and  belles  among 
his  marble  vases,  and  Venuscs,  Cupids  and  Apollos,  and  his 
pretty  little  squirting  fountains. 

Nevertheless,  the  true  English  love  of  nature  gradually 
emancipated  itself  more  or  less  from  these  trammels,  till  at 
last  the  gardeners  of  the  day  thought  they  had  discovered  the 
true  system  of  the  picturesque  in  ''  serpentine  walks "  and 
"  undulating  turf ,"  with,  if  possible,  the  crowning  touch  of  a 
little  piece  of  winding  water,  crossed  (where  it  might  have  been 
easily  jumped)  by  a  "  rustic  bridge."  These  featm'es,  though 
but  crude  in  themselves,  the  more  especially  when  crudely 
treated,  as  they  most  ceitainly  were,  nevertheless  achieved  an 
easy  and  rapid  victory  over  straight  lines  when  once  put  to 
the  test.  The  new  system  became  extremely  popular,  not  only 
in  England  but  also  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  imitated 
under  the  name  of  janltns  Anr/lals.  The  jardin  Arirjlais  of  the 
Petit  Trianon  at  Versailles,  and  several  which  were  laid  out  in 
Russia,  rmder  the  directions  of  the  all-powei'ful  Potemkin  (who 
for  a  time  forgot  the  delights  of  diplomacy  and  the  glories  of 
successfnl  war  to  indulge  his  mania  for  creating  English 
gardens  in  Bussia),  may  serve  as  examples. 

The  simple  devices  of  wiudmg-walks,  and  curved  canals,  and 
rustic  bridges,  which  had  fascinated  Marie  Antomette  and  made 
the  great  Potemkui  forget  the  cares  of  State,  were,  with  all 
their  defectiveness,  a  positive  advance,  though  of  a  very  humble 


kind,  towards  the  formation  of  real  garden  landscapes  upon 
true  principles ;  and  a  larger  and  bolder  style  very  soon  began 
to  develop  itself,  in  which  far  gi'eater  breadth  of  treatment 
was  forced  upon  the  designers  of  gardens  by  the  growth  and 
beaut}-  of  the  great  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
had  introduced  some  years  before,  and  by  other  new  trees 
which  began  to  display  their  majestic  dimensions  and  many 
novel  features  in  their  new  English  home.  The  utilization  of 
these  new  features  of  garden-ornament,  necessitated  a  larger 
and  bolder  style  of  garden  art,  in  so  much  that  the  winding- 
walks  and  shrub-bounded  lawns  were  extended  in  scale  and 
iiuproved  in  character  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  flowering-plants  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  trees 
and  shi'ubs.  Their  value  as  landscape  features  was  not 
vuiderstood,  and  the  touches  of  colour  produced  by  them  were 
consequently  small  and  insignificant. 

It  was  attempted,  in  da3-s  still  very  recent,  to  remedy  this 
defect  by  what  has  been  termed  the  "bedding  sj'stem,"  which 
consists,  in  principle,  in  the  aggregation  of  large  masses  of 
plants  of  the  same  kind  in  various  geometric  figures,  say,  an 
octagonal  mass  of  two  hundred  dozen  Tom  Thumlj  geraniums 
as  a  central  object,  flanked  by  two  vast  diamonds  of  one 
hundred  dozen  each  of  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  or  yellow  cajceolaria. 
To  these,  in  convenient  situations,  were  added  lengthened 
borderings  of  a  similar  class,  called  ribbon-borders,  foi-med  by 
continuous  lines,  four  or  five  deep,  say,  of  puiiile  verbena, 
faced  by  a  narrow  line  or  edging,  two  deep,  of  a  white  variety 
of  the  same  plant,  and  in  the  extreme  front  another  edging, 
say,  of  yellow  dwarf  Tropaiolmn.  In  order  to  inake  room  for 
this  system  tohave  its  full  fling, picturesquely-shrubbed  moimds 
were  levelled  down,  hollow  sweeps  filled  up,  and  the  shrubs 
carted  away,  in  order  to  obtain  the  clear,  open,  and  level  space 
necessary  for  the  display  of  the  new  theory  of  decorative 
gardening.  And  so  it  was  that  slopes,  clothed  with  their 
tufted  foliage  of  various  kinds,  their  Laburnums,  Guelder 
roses,  lilacs,  and  the  bright  evergreen  leaves  of  laurels  and 
Laurustinus,  gave  place  to  the  low,  round  pudding  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  edged  round  its  circninfereuce  with  two  or  three 
strings  of  plants  of  strongly  contrasting  colours  ;  these 
pudding-strmgs,  as  they  may  be  tei'med,  ai'e  sometimes 
composed  of  plants  with  richly-coloured  leaves,  and  these' 
efl:ects  of  coloured  foliage  are  sometunes  separated  from 
the  central  mass  of  richly-coloured  flowers,  by  an  inter- 
mediate pudding-string  of  the  white-leaved  mouse-ear,  or 
silver  moss.  Glai-ing  masses  of  colour  of  this  kiiftl,  which 
in  the  sun  often  produce  a  most  dazzling  effect  of  richness, 
at  once  took  amateur  gardeners  by  storm,  and  the  green- 
houses in  small  establishments  were  recklessly  cleared  of 
the  "antiquated"  collection  of  pretty  half-hardy  plants  and 
shrubs,  with  their  thousand  forms  of  foliage  and  endless 
varieties  of  graceful  flowers,  to  make  room  for  the  raising  of 
one  thousand  dozen  sorted  bedding  plants,  to  utilize  which, 
after  th6  fashionable  manner,  the  old  flowers  had  to  be  cleared 
out  of  their  dear  old-fashioned  borders,  the  ancestral  tufts'  of 
hepatica,  that  had  bloomed  there  for  the  delight  of  successive 
generations,  and  grand  clumps  of  towering  white  lilies,  too, 
had  to  vacate  the  spot,  where,  year  after  year,  they  had  come 
up  in  their  glory  to  be  admired.  And  the  noble  crown 
imperials,  and  the  wide  patches  of  double-white  Narcissus,  and 
the  great  clumps  of  the  heavy-flowering  double  daffodils, — 

"That  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty," 
and  the  grand  old  peonies,  that  lolled  over  the  box  edguigs  and 
seemed  so  perfectly  at  home ;  all  these  old  friends,  which  year 
after  year  had  come  forth  in  their  beauty,  at  the  accustomed 
time,  on  the  accustomed  spot,  to  greet  their  old  friends,  all  had 
to  be  routed  out.  The  place,  said  the  cruel,  but  fashionable, 
gardener,  was  wanted  for  a  ribbon-border ;  and  so  lilies  and 
hepaticas,  and  polyanthuses  and  globe  flowers,  and  monkshoods, 
and  all  the  old-fashioned  pets  were  swept  ruthlessly  away — 
e.veunt  omnes.  The  old  characters  of  the  garden  ch-ama  were 
no  longer  wanted.  Spectacle  had  set  in,  and  gorgeously-attired 
supernumeraries  in  astoundmg  numbers  crowded  the  stage  in 
serried  masses,  each  marshalled  in  foi-m  and  array  upon 
geometric  principles ;  and  thus  were  numbers  substituted  for 
the  legitimate  characters  belonging  to  the  horticultural  ch-ama, 
and  the  home,  so  to  speak,  of  poetiy  was  usurped  by  geometry. 
(To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Butcher's  Broom  with  Berries. — Many  persons  well  acquainted  with  this 
plant  arc  surprised  wlion  told  that  the  female  plant  hears  lieautiful  scarlet 
ficrries,  as  lumrLsonie  as  any  we  have.  These  are  i-are  in  g-ardcns  in  consequence 
of  the  prcvsilencc  of  the  male  and  infertile  female  plants  in  our  shrubberies  and 
fjardcus.  Dr.  Syme  says,  in  reply  to  a  qucrj-  on  this  subject : — "  I  know  of  but 
one  way  to  pret  berries  on  butcher's  broom  ;  get  a  Ijcny- bearing  female  i)lant, 
and  put  a  male  plant  alongside.  I  got  my  ben-y-bearer  from  a  garden  in 
Southend,  and  it  haa  had  berries  every  year  since.  There  is  a  male  plant 
alongsi'le  of  it  from  Danit  Wood.  Here  there  are  six  or  seven  large  pseudo- 
female  plants  in  the  garden,  hut  not  one  of  them  ever  has  a  berry  on  it,  though 
some  of  them  arc  (juite  near  the  fertile  female  and  the  male  plants.  Neither 
did  I  ever  get  a  berry  on  the  phint  I  had  in  London  from  tlie  Regent's  Park 
Uotiiuic  Gardens.  I  have  sowed  five  or  six  seeds  of  the  Southend  pliiut,  to  sec 
if  any  females  of  its  descendants  :u'e  also  fertile." 

-  Acclimatisation  of  Australian  Trees.— Considerable  advance  has  been 
made  of  recent  years  in  France  in  introducing  hardy  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
saitnbtc  to  the  climate  ;  ancl  with  a  fair  iimount  of  success,  many  natives  of 
warmer  climates  being  found  to  stand  the  winters  in  the  southern  departments. 
The  Etir,i/i/ji/>tx  ffMjrihf.<  has  given  the  best  results  in  the  department  of  the  Var, 
where  it  has  resisted  the  malign  influences  of  the  mistral  or  north-west  wind. 
It  is  described  as  growing  T\-ith  ten  times  the  rapidity  of  the  oak,  and  being 
remarkably  well-adapted  for  the  re-clothing  of  denuded  mountains.  The  im- 
proveraent  that  may  be  thus  effected  in  many  dry,  warm,  and  baiTcn  parts  of 
^■Vmerica,  as  along  some  of  the  more  arid  and  treeless  parts  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
it  is  impfissible  to  exatrgerate.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  lovely 
acacias  of  New  Hollancl,  and  the  gimi-trees,  unrivalled  for  their  gi*ace  of  habit, 
when  starting  up  into  the  sky  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  feet  or  so  a  year,  are  one 
day  destined  to  embellish  many  a  region  besides  their  own.  We  should  lie  glad 
to  ieam  how  the  Etu-^tJi/pti  are  doing  in  the  south  of  England.  "With  us,  however, 
their  employment  must  be  vqtj  limited. 


THE      FRU  IT-GA  R  D  E  N. 


IMPROVEMENT   IN    ORCHARD    CULTURE. 

TitKUE  is  one  way  by  which  great  impi-ovemeiit  in  fruit  culture 
may  Ijc  effected  at  once  aiitl  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  I 
mean  hy  the  judicious  thinning  of  the  bi'anchlcts  of  standard 
orcliard  and  garden  trees.  The  natural  tendency  of  trees  of 
the  api)lc  oi'der,  to  which  most  of  our  fruits  liclong,  from  the 
hawthorn  of  our  hedges  to  the  .showy-flowcrcd  Chinese  jiear,  i.s 
to  |iroducc  a  dense  profusion  of  Ijloom,  and  consequently  of 
fruit.  Sheets  of  white  or  pink  blossoms  in  spring,  and  showers 
of  pretty  fruit  in  autumn,  usually  adoni  them.  And  the 
tendency  is  as  apparent  in  the  newest  and  largest  apple  and 
pear  as  in  one  of  those  American  thorns  laden  with  crowds  of 
bright  scarlet  haws.  For  ages  and  ages  man  has  bred  our 
hardy  fruits,  until  they  so  vary  m  flavour  and  size  and  beauty 
of  colour  that  they  puzzle  system,  and  mitil  some  of  the 
varieties  have  no  more  likeness  to  the  aboriginal  native  than  a 
Life  Guardsman  has  to  a  chimpanzee.  Yet  in  one  point  they 
.still  inherit  their  marked  native  trait — jirofuseness  in  bud  and 
Fruit.  It  is  true  that  by  selection  the  fruits  have  become  so 
large  that  the  improvement  to  be  had  by  judicious  thinning  is 
not  likely  to  present  itself  to  many  cultivators ;  but  one  trial  of 
the  .system  will  convert  the  most  obtuse.  Nature's  tendency  is 
to  the  production  of  myriads  of  individuals,  whei'cas  in  the 
case  of  our  fruits  we  require  size  and  jierfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  mere  quantity.  Let  it  Ije  duly  considered 
that  the  total  weight  of  finely  developed  fruits  may  e(pial,  or 
nearly  equal,  an  unthinncd  and  half  starved  crop,  and  perhaps 
he  wortli  three  or  four  times  more  in  money  value. 

Generally  the  practice  is  to  leave  the  crop  as  much  to  nature 
as  regards  thinning  of  the  branchlets  as  we  do  that  of  tlie  ash 
or  blackberry-.  One  year  the  tree  Ijears  a  great  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  wliole  of  its  vigour  is  so  drawn  upl)j'  the  niiniy  Iningry 
feeders  tliat  little  remains  to  form  fruit  sp\irs  for  tlie  following 
year,  and  such  as  arc  formed  may  lack  vigour  to  set.  Then 
comes  a  year  of  effort  in  the  prodnction  of  wood  and  sjjurs, 
and  iierliaps  by  the  end  of  autumn  there  will  be  a  .score,  or  even 
two  score,  fruit  buds  on  one  fruit  spur,  where  one,  two,  or  at 
most  three,  would  be  sufficient.  Now,  if  all  be  allowed  to  set, 
the  result  will  be  a  dense  crop  of  ]>oor  fruit,  which,  if  submitted 
hi  the  market  test,  will  jirovc  of  little  value.  But  if  these 
s|)urs  be  thinned  so  as  to  force  the  energies  of  the  tree  to  be 
concentrated  in  fine  and  succulent  fruit,  there  will  also  rest 
sufficient  strength  in  it  to  form  at  the  .same  time  a  medium 
crop  of  fruit-biuls  likely  to  afford  a  crop  the  following  year, 
and  to  induce  a  more  regidarlj-  fei'tilc-  habit  in  tlie  tree.  ]!y 
fdllowing  this  thinning  system  we  may.  in  fact,  get  gdod  and 
valnalilc  crojis  every  year;  and  by  tlie  other  the  alternate  and 
useless  profusion  before  alluded  to.  Tlie  jiear  re(|iiires  tliis 
attention  as  nuieli  as  the  a])ple  when  grown  as  a  standard  or 
freely  developed  tree  ;  but,  in  conse(iucnce  of  being  nnicli  more 
grown  ill  a  dwai'f  aud  coiitiiicted  form,  on  espaliers,  walls,  &e., 


and  much  pruned,  the  want  of  thinning  is  not  so  often  seen  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  apple. 

No  method  of  pruning  or  training  these  trees  in  the  open  air 
is  better  than  the  freely  developed  standard  tree,  if  the  thinning 
process  be  well  carried  out.  And  how  shall  we  best  do  it  ? 
Clearly  the  right  way  is  to  thin  the  branchlets,  and  the  best 
time  in  early  winter,  when  it  ma}"  be  done  with  some  comfort 
and  facility,  though,  of  course,  at  any  time  through  the  winter 
will  do.  The  tree  should  be  ojiened  u))  in  the  usual  way  as  regards 
its  main  branches,  but  the  chief  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  regular  and  bold  thinning  of  the  fruit-bearin*  branchlets, 
and  even  to  the  thinning  of  the  spurs,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
time  to  do  so.  It  may  more  fully  show  the  importance  of  this 
subject  when  we  saj'that  we  know  of  one  large  orchard  ])lanta- 
tion  of  pears  to  the  west  of  London  the  fruit  of  which  has 
brought  more  than  double  the  amount  of  money  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  since  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  market 
gardener  who  carefully  prunes  and  thms  out  his  trees,  than  it 
did  when  left  to  nature.  The  thuming  of  the  branchlets  here 
advised  should  not  be  jicrfonned  till  they  have  begun  to  bear 
fruit-buds  in  too  great  abundance. 


PRUNING   AND   NAILING   IN   THE    COLD. 

TnEiiE  are  many  inhumanities  practised  iu  gardcuiufr,  chiefly,  I 
believe,  for  want  of  thought  and  for  lack  of  sj-mpathy.  Mastcre 
"rive  orders  irrespective  of  the  weather  and  without  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  to  execute  tlicni.  St.  Clare  remarked 
concerning  his  ncgi'ocs,  '*  How  can  I  punish  them  fur  doing  c.vactly 
what  I  should  have  done  myself,  in  their  circumstances  P"  The 
caiTying  out  of  the  whole  spirit  of  this  remark  would  prevent  much 
suffering  and  loss  in  many  gardens.  Before  orderiug  others  to  do 
certain  work,  let  the  question  be  put, — Should  we  like  to  do  it 
ourselves  ?  or,  could  we  do  it  well  under  the  conditions  of  heat  or 
cold,  wind,  rain,  frost,  &c.,  then  prevailing  ?  Here  is  a  case  iu  point, 
seasonable  and,  unfortunately,  only  too  prevalent — that  t>f  winter 
priuiing  and  nailing.  There  are  gardens  not  a  few  in  which  these 
operations  go  on,  without  intermission,  in  all  weathei'S.  unless 
interrupted  by  blinding  snow  or  very  heavy  rain  indeed.  AVe  have 
stood  on  walls — hands  and  muscles  blue — helplessly  trying  to  nail,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  of  frost ;  or  the  cast  wind  making  a  clean 
sweep  through  our  scanty  clothing;  or  the  thick  fog,  or  drizzling  rain, 
as  near  the  freezing-point  as  rain  could  fall,  slowly,  like  a  teiTible  fate, 
drenching  us  through.  Ko  one  can  estimate  the  mischief  and  misery 
caused  by  such  cruelty.  The  seeds  of  diseases  unknown — con. 
sumption,  rheumatism — arc  sown  broadcast  anmng  men  and  boys 
luidor  such  circumstances  ;  and  the  terrible  results  are  reaped  after 
many  days  in  early  graves,  and  lives  of  iliisery  and  helpless  suffering. 
How  many  gardeners  are  the  victims  of  rheumatic  and  other  chronic 
diseases  !  We  believe  that  most  ot  them  \\ore  contracted  by  an 
cxpostire,  as  inclement  and  cruel  as  it  was  wasteful — for  it  cauiiot  bo 
too  often  repeated  that  no  work  could  be  purchased  so  dear  as  that 
of  nailing,  trees  iu  cold  weather.  No  man  can  do  an  honest  days' 
work  imder  such  conditions.  His  numbed  fingers  and  his  depressed 
spirits  alike  forbid  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  man  who  knows  that 
his  comfort  has  been  studied  in  the  matter,  will  do  more  tndning  in 
an  hour  in  genial  weather  at  noon  than  ho  could  have  done  in  tho 
eight  or  nine  hoursof  a  cold  wintry  day.  Thus,  self-interest  counsels  tho 
aid  of  humane  management :  and,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  will  in 
this  matter  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  way.  True,  much 
training  must  needs  be  done  between  Xovember  and  February,  but, 
by  i^icking  opportunities,  time  will  be  found  for  it  all.  No  mild 
weather  should  be  lost.  Every  genial  day  as  much  as  possible  should 
be  given  up  to  such  occupations;  an<l  hours  should  be  picked  out  a.s 
well  as  days.  Work  should  rise,  as  it  were,  in  couples  in  its  winter 
season.  A  man's  job  for  the  mi)rning  or  evening  should  be  cttupled 
to  n  cool  one,  such  as  training,  for  the  middle  of  the  day.  Again,  on 
days  when  training  is  practicable,  though  somewhat  cold,  it  is  easy 
to  have  a  i)ieee  of  digging  or  ticneliing  at  hand  for  the  men  to  wann 
thcniselvcs  at  when  they  get  chilly,  jlore  nailing  or  tying  will  then 
be  got  through  than  had  the  lu-oeessesproccciled  wilhout  intennission, 
and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  operatives,  as  well  as  the  gixiund 
tilled,  will  he  so  much  to  the  credit  of  liuuiane  ninuagement. 

It  is  ever  thus  that  kindness,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  i-ewnrd.  Con. 
sideration  for  the  comfort  of  men  is  an  employer's  most  pixifitable 
investment,  iloubtless  it  will  occasionally  lie  abused;  but  such  will 
not  bo  its  fate  generally.  Like  begets  like :  thonghtfulness  for 
workers,  for  the  interests  of  inastei's ;  and  no  master  was  ever  any 
woi-se,  but  better,  served  for  emlK)dying  in  his  management  tho 
gohlen  rule  which  succinctly  sums  up  the  whole  matter  of  hnniano 
management :  "  Whatsoever  yc  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
do  yo  oven  so  unto  them."  B-  T.  F. 
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Aspects  suitable  to  the  various  Kinds  of  "Wall  Fruit. — 
The  following  tabic,  conipilei:!  by  Mr.  Powell,  manat^cr  of  tlic  hardy 
friiit  dcpartmcTit  in  the  Koyal  fruit  and  culiDary  gardens  at  Frogmore, 
is  "well  -worthy  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  : — 


ASPKC 


Names  of  Fkuits. 


AriiicoTs : 
I/,irge  Early   .     .    .     .    . 

!Moorpark , 

IJreda , 

Shipley's 

Homskii'k 

"Royal      . , 

!Musch  Muscli      .    .    .    , 

Pea CUES : 
Grossc  Mignoimc    .    .    . 

Eosaima 

Buckiiighnm  Jlignonno 

Bcllccrarde 

Chancellor 

Noblesse 

Barring'ton  .... 
Walijurton  Adjiiirable  , 
Late  Admii-able  .  .  . 
Royal  Georj?e  .  .  . 
Violet  Hative .... 
Millet's  Mignonuc  .  . 
Early  Albert  .... 
Eai'ly  Victoria  .  .  . 
Frogmore  Goldcu  .     . 

Nectahinls  : 

MiUTay 

Elruge 

Violet  Hative .... 

Bowiitovi 

VcrmjisU 

New  White  .... 
Pitmaston  Orange  .     . 

Roman 

Pine  Apple  .... 
Prince  of  "Wales  .  .  . 
A^ictoria 


J_ 


m- 


■\v- 


-U 


'I"wl- 
-  w  - 


Names  or  Feuits. 


Cheiikies  : 

Circassian 

Bigarreau  Napoleon    .    . 

Florence 

May  Dnke 

Downton 

Holman's  Dnke  .    .    .     . 
Adam's  Crown    .     .     .     . 

Elton 

Black  Eagle 

Bigarrean 

Late  Diikc 

Morello  ....... 

"Werdor's  Eai-ly  .     .     .    , 
Purple  Griottc    .     .     .     . 

Frogmore  Early 

Bigarreau 

Governor  AVood  .    .     .     , 

PLirMS  : 

Victoria , 

Washington    .     .     .     - 
Fotheiingbani    .     ,     .     , 
Eeine  Claude  Violette 
Coe's  Golden  Drop      .     , 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  , 
Kirk's  Hative      .     .    .     , 

Greengage 

Imp^ratricc  .  .  .  .  , 
Wilmot's  Oi'lcans  ,  .  , 
Isabella  ...._.,, 
White  Magiinm  .  .  .  ; 
Standard  of  England 
Angelina  Buvdett  .  .  , 
Frogmore  Orleans  .    . 
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Cornisli  Stra"wbei-ries  and  Bush  Fruit. — -About  Penzance, 
and  a  Httlc  way  in  from  the  sea,  around  the  adjacent  villages  there  is 
splendid  land  and  facilities  for  strawberry  and  raspberry  culture. 
On  fiat,  moist  spots  the  raspbeiTy''and  black  currant  can  be  grown 
beautifully  to  any  extent,  and  the  banks  and  slopes  of  undulated 
ground  affords  splendid  opportunities  of  producing  bounteous  crojis 
of  early  strawberries.  I  say  early,  and  for  this  pui'posc  early 
A'arieties  alone  should  be  'cultivated,  and  that  on  the  right  aspect, 
viz.,  south  and  west.  Intermediate  sorts  would  prove  almost  a  total 
loss,  and  the  very  latest  varieties  would  not  pay  for  their  culture  iu 
Corawall.  B}'  growing  them,  however,  in  northern  counties,  and  in 
northern  asi^ects.  oui  English  strawberry  season  uiight  be  greatl^y 
lengthened  to  the  advantage  of  everj'body. — James  Barxes. 

The  Vintage  of  California-— One  of  the  leadin;g  wine-makers  of  Cnlifoniin, 
who  hns  exten:?ive  dealings  with  grape -growers,  estimates  that  the  crop  of  this 
year  will  produce  from  '6,000,000  to  7,000,000  gallons  of  "  must "  or  raw  wine. 
Alludmg  to  tins  estimate,  the  San  Franciso  SiiUcf'ni  of  October  the  25th  says  :— 
"  This  '  must '  is  worth  about  thirty  cents  a  gallon,  making  an  aggregate  value  of 
2, 100,000  dols-.  The  grapes  for  wine-making  sell  in  bulk  at  about  one  cent  a  pound. 
Tlicrc  is,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of  table  gi'apes,  raised  for  home  consiunp- 
tion  and  for  shipment.  The  choice  varieties  sell  in  the  home  markets  at  much 
lower  rates  than  fonnerly.  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark  to  estimate  .the  cash 
value  of  the  grapes  grown  for  other  than  wine  piu-iioses  at  -100,000  dels.  The 
aggi'cgate  value  of  the  vintage  for  this  year,  in  California,  may  be  set  down  at 
2,5O0,(HX)  dols.  The  estimate  maybe  a  low  one  ;  but  there  are  data  to  support  it. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  large  number  of  vines  which  are  just  coming  into  bearing, 
but  will  not  produce  a  full  crop  until  nest  year.  From  all  t|uarters  we  hear  that 
the  finality  of  gi'apes  was  never  better  than  this  year.  The  dry  weather.- has 
nowhere  shortened  the  crop.  In  some  vineyards  noticed  liy  us  in  Napa  Valley, 
the  yield  of  the  better  sorts  of  grapes  wjis  enormous.  The  proprietor  of  one 
vineyard,  containing  aliout  twenty  acres  of  choice  varieties,  estimated  that  the 
net  returns  would  be  not  less  than  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  entire  crop  ha-^'ing 
been  engaged  for  the  home  market." 


After  the  War,— The  horrors  of  modem  war  do  not  vanish  with  the  advent 
of  ])cncc,  as  the  French  have  often  found  out  of  late.  Apart  from  the 
.indescribable  destruction  of  dwelling-houses  and  property  of  all  kinds,  gi'cat 
danger  often  waits  the  people,  wlicn,  having  put  their  dwellings  in  something 
like  order,  they  repair  to  their  gardens  and  fields.  In  many  nui'series  and 
gardens  in  Jrarch  of  the  present  year  there  were  unexploded  shells,  sometimes 
gathered  and  placed  in  fountain-basiiis  as  a  precaution  against  then- bursting. 
About  I'Hay  and  Bourg-la-Rcinc.  and  in  scores  of  other  places  about  Paris  and 
throughout  France,  the  ground  was  Uterally  sown  with  shells,  a  good  many  of 
them  buncd  but  not  exploded,  making  it  exceedingly  dangerous  to  put'the 
groiinds  in  their  former  order.  A  gardener  at  Auteuil  was  recently  employed 
cutting  dowii  some  trees  that,  like  numbers  of  others  around  Paris,  had  been 
injured  by  shot  and  shell.  Suddenly  he  stnick  with  his  hatchet  a  shell  embedded 
in  the  trunk,  and  unhappily  so  as  to  ignite  the  shell,  which  immediately  burst 
with  frightful  noise,  rentling  the  trunk  into  fragments.  By  a  smgulai-  stroke  of 
good  luck  neither  the  gardener  nor  other  jicrsons  near  at  liand  were  touched. 
Tlicre  have  been  many  frightful  accidents  from  shells  since  the  war  ended.  A 
terrible  accident  occuiTed  lately  on  the  plateau  of   Champigny,  where  the 


combats  of  the  1st  and  2nd  December,  1870,  were  fought.  The  share  of  a  plough 
came  in  contact  vrith  a  bombshell,  which  had  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  caused 
an  explosion.  The  body  of  the  man  di-iving  was  scattered  about  the  field  in 
mo)-sels ;  the  horses  were  killed,  and  the  plough  blovm  to  pieces.  The  trees 
siilfered  as  much  as  the  combatants ;  millions  were  cut  down  to  the  gi-ound,  and 
fine  plantations  left  standing,  here  and  there  in  the  suburbs,  were  mutilated  by 
shot  and  shell.  Large  boughs  and  trunks  fell  from  the  passage  of  a  shell  as  the 
young  grass  falls  before  the  scythe  in  summer.  AVehave  a  piece  of  shell,  part  of 
one  that  passed  through  a  large  specimen  of  an  Ailantus  tree,  at  five  feet  fi-om  the 
ground,  leaving  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  diameter  torn  right  through  the  tree. 
The  shell  seemed  to  have  passed  through  the  tree  as  easily  as  if  there  had  been 
no  wood  within  the  bark.  The  tree  was  supported  by  about  a  foot  of  wood  on 
each  side,  and  did  not  seem  to  suffer.  The  shell  entered  the  ground  ten  feet 
beyond  the  tree,  and  there  burst.  The  gardener  filled  up  with  clay  the  great 
jagged  hole  in  the  tree,  which  nowremains  erect  where  many  of  its  fellows  have 
fallen. 


THE     KITCHEN -[GARDEN. 


WATER. 

The  most  pressing  need  in  most  gardens  is  that  of  water.  Soil, 
mannxe,  site,  shelter,  aspect — all,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  or  less 
planned  or  provided  for,  but  water  has  been  expected  to  drop  doi\Ti 
from  the  clouds.  And  if  it  does  not,  how  many  gardeners  have  to 
go  without  it,  or  nearly  so  !  Go  without  it!  What  does  that  mean  ? 
It  means  hard  stickj^  vegetables,  stunted  leathery  fruits,  and  small 
mthercd  flowers ;  for  water  is  the  life,  the  very  suljstance',  of  most 
garden  crops.  As  well  trj'  to  make  bricks  without  clay,  as  to  grow, 
succideut  vegetables,  luscious  fruits,  and  fresh-scented  flowers 
without  water.  And  yet  water  is  not  only  exceedingly  scarce,  but 
most  recklessly  wasted  in  nearly  all  English  gardens  ;  it  is  treated 
more  as  an  enemy  to  be  got  lid  of  than  a  friend  to  help  in  every 
good  work.  -  It  is  carried  off  buildings  into  sewers,  swept  oil  the 
surface  into  the  nearest  ditch,  and  the  earth  tapped  in  all  directions 
under  the  garden,  that  we  may  be  rid  of  it.  The  whole  or  greater 
l)ortion  of  that  water  ought  to  be  saved  iip  for  future  use.  The  rain- 
fall throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  country'  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  majority  of  our  garden  crops.  Sometimes  for  months  during  the 
most  trjang  weather  we  have  no  raia.  By  storing  our  water  we 
could  regulate,  and  to  a  great  extent  equalise,  the  distribution. 
Conunon  sense  would  tell  us  to  open  the  lower  cisterns  when  those 
in  Cloud-land  were  closed  or  exhausted.  But  to  do  this  we  must  store 
water  in  a  more  wholesale  manner.  I  say  store  rather  than  raise 
water ;  for  spring  water,  unless  first  exposed  for  some  daj's  to 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  is  too  harsh  and  hard 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants.  The  only  water  taken  care  of  now' 
is  the  little  that  falls  upon  our  roofs.  All  that  flows  from  deep 
drains  is  wasted,  when  it  ought  to  be  collected  in  huge  tanks. — Field. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  KITCHEN-GARDENING. 


The  Liana  Bean. — This  is  a  clelicac}'"  unknown  to  nntvavcUed 
Euglislimen,  and  quite  worth  a  trial  in  some  of  your  large  Eu*:^lish 
gardens.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  best  of  the  bean  family,  both 
■when  cooked  alone  and  in  the  form  o'f  the  well-known  Indian  dish 
called  "  Succotash,"  wliich  is  sweet  corn  in  the  green  state  cooked 
Ai-ith  Lima  beans.  The  climate  of  England  would  not  be  hot  enough 
for  these  beans,  but  after  May  there  are  generally  empty  frames,  fi'om 
early  potatoes,  &c.,  which  might  be  used  for  them.  The  Lima  bean 
is  a  climber,  but  by  pinching-in  its  tops,  as  is  frequently  done  with 
scarlet  rimners.  it  may  be  kept  in  a  dw^arf  state.  It  is  shelled  and 
cooked  like  peas,  and  it  is  also  excellent  dried  and  cooked  in  \\-inter 
like  haricots,  but  is  much  superior  to  them. — J.  Taplin,  South 
Amboy,  Now  Jersey,  United  States. 

Harvesting  Herbs. — A  good  many  herbs  are  used  dry  as  well  as  gi'cen.  The 
best  state  in  which  to  gather  them  is  when  they  first  come  into  flower.  At  that 
stage  their  peculiar  flavoms  have  culminated.  The  general  mode  of  drying 
herbs  and  treating  them  afterwards  has  been  slovenly  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  They  have  been  cut  and  either  tied  up  at  once,  or  left  in  a  back  shed 
till  they  are  withered  a  little,  and  then  bunched  up  in  some  dusty  spot  until 
called  for  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  have  often  made  their  appearance  much 
more  heavily  coated  with  dust  than  distinguished  by  flavour.  St.  Ulare,  in  ' '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  implores  all  gentlemen  who  would  enjoy  their  dinner  to  keep 
out  of  the  kitchen.  It  is  more  necessary  to  caution  those  who  relish  the  flavour 
of  herbs  not  to  ask  to  see  their  (b-y  stores.  AU  herbs  should  be  tlried  quickly  on 
open  trays  in  a  hot  kitchen  or  room  ;  and,  as  soon  as  thej-are  crisp,  rub  or  grate 
them  down  to  powder,  and  store  them  away  in  bottles  closely  corked.  Kept 
thus,  clean  and  aii'-tight,  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  flavoTir  is  presei'ved  for 
years.  With  the  bottles  closely  corked  and  sealed,  or  bladdered  Hke  other 
preserves,  a  dinner  hberally  flavomed  with  herbs  will  be  within  reach  any 
season,  summer  or  winter.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  flavour  of  di-ied 
parsley  is  perfect. — Quercus. 

Cultivation  of  Shallots. — I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  shaUots 
will  grow  ranch  finer  from  seed  than  from  the  parent  root.  I  send  you  samples, 
two  of  which  measure  over  7-1  inches.  The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  tliird 
week  in  February,  in  ground  prepared  as  for  onions,  namely  :  trench  the 
ground  two  spits  deeii  T\"ith  a  quantity  of  manure,  and  then  tread  the  siuface  as 
hard  as  you  can.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills.  The  roots  sent  were  grown  liy  an 
amateur,  and  I  doubt  whether  you  can  get  any  seed  from  a  nurseiyman. — (J.  A. 
[The  specimens  sent  by  oui*  con'espondent  were  very  lai'ge  and  fine.  They  are 
the  common,  not  the  true,  shallot.  The  common  shallot  is  veiy  nearly  allied  to 
the  onion,  and  seeds  freelj'.    The  true  one  does  not]. 
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THE    MARKET-GARDEN. 
MARKET     GAEDENING    IN    CORNWALL. 

This  is  can-ied  on  chieflj'  about  Penzance,  which  is  the  most 
westerly  town  in  the  county,  and  has  a  popuation  of  from  9,000  to 
10,000.  It  is  about  ten  miles  from  tlie  Land's  End,  and  32G  from 
'  Loudon.  It  is  defended  from  Atlantic  stoniis  by  sun'onndiufr  hills,  and 
•the  atmosphere  generally  is  soft  and  gently  lumiid,  particidarly  M-hcn 
the  wind  blows  from  south  to  west.  Such  a  climate  suits  vegetation 
admirably;  and  the  locality  is  renoivned  for  its  market-garden 
produce. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Penzance  has  a  substratum  of  horn- 
blende, rock,  and  slate,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  bj'  any  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  natural  capabilities  indeed  ai'c  evinced  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetation  produced  even  under  the  hedges,  fences,  and  odd 
comers.  I  never  observed  anywhex'e  else  such  vaidc  natural  gro-\\-th. 
A  track  of  land  adjoining  the  toi^Ti,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand 
acres,  produces  a  rental  of  more  than  £10,000  a  year.  An  immense 
breadth  of  early  ])otatoes  is  grown  here,  which  are  very  remunerative, 
being  ready  to  take  up  and  send  to  market  in  May  and  June.  Thej' 
are  co..veycd  in  immense  quantities  to  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  to  the  markets  of  other  lai-ge  inland  towns.  On  my 
iii-st  visit  to  Penzance  many  years  ago,  in  May,  I  w,as  siu-prised  to  have 
new  out-door  potatoes  for  dinner,  and  to  find  that  they  were  plenti. 
ful  cver}^vhere  thereabouts.  After  the  first  crop  is  taken  up,  sonic 
of  the  lanil  is  planted  again  to  produce  a  second  crop,  ^vhich  comes  in 
ready  for  the  ne.vt  year's  seed.  The  early  crop  is,  of  com-se,  planted 
in  the  winter  and  early  months  of  the  year. 

The  crop  which  succeeds  earlj'  potatoes,  and  -which  is  equal  to 
them  in  impoi-tance,  is  wliite  broccoli.  This  is  sown  in  February  and 
March,  and  is  strong  enough  to  put  out  at  once  when  the  potatoes  are 
cleared  oft.  This  crop  is  grown  to  a  very  largo  extent,  and  is  scut 
in  crates  by  hundreds  of  tons  during  the  eaily  spring  months  to 
almost  every  market  in  the  kingdom.  This  broccoli  is  generally 
close-lieaded,,  early  aud  white,  if  attention  is  paid  to  breaking  down 
the  foliage  over  it,  or  to  giving  it  some  other  slight  protection,  so  as 
to  prevent  light  in  some  measure  and  slight  frosts  reaching  the  heads. 
It  i.s  planted  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  apart. 

Early  cabbages,  too,  arc  pretty  extensively  grown  about  Penzance ; 
its  inhabitants  and  shipping  population  consunn'ug  annually  many  t<ms 
of  them.  Early  rhubarb,  as  long  as  it  is  good,  is  sent  inlan<l  to  market ; 
aud  asparagus  is  also  cultivated  to  some  considerable  extent.  I  am  sur- 
prised. ho^vever,  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown  than  it  is  on  such 
beautil'uJ  lanil  a.s  exists  here,  and  under  such  a  genial  climate;  more 
especially  as  it  can  be  so  easily  packed — larg(^  ([uantities  occupying  but 
little  room,  compared  with  rhubarb  or  broccoli,  A.sparagus,  too,  isalwavs 
a  most  saleable  vegetable,  and  can  be  produced  at  least  a  month  earlier 
than  it  can  be  about  London  or  one  hundred  miles  inland.  Besides,  in 
some  of  the  Conn'sh  eaves  and  mines,  it  could  be  produced  very  early, 
!ind  well  bleached  for  tliose  who  like  it  Mdiite,  Moreover,  just  a  few 
niiles  from  Penzance,  is  what  is  termed  .\spnragu3  Island,  >vhere  asjja- 
ragus  grows  in  a  wild  state-  There  is  rdso  abundance  of  wild  cabbage, 
seakale,  and  celery  growing  round  the  coast.  Seakale  is  another 
saleable,  wholesome  vegetable,  well  worth  a  trial  in  this  locality, 
where  salt  and  sea-weed  abotind.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  acre  of 
strong  seakale  roots  would  ]U'oduce.  If  taken  uj)  and  jdaced  in  the 
caves  or  mines,  it  ^vould  come  on  early,  antl  a  later  portion  could  be 
left  in  a  natural  way  to  be  covered  wilh  sand  or  light  earth.  If  it 
oidy  averaged,  say  sixpence  per  pomid,  an  acre  would  produce  a 
jirolitable  result, 

Cilobe  mangolds  are  also  grown  to  .some  extellt  after  eaily  potatoes. 
They  arc  soivn  in  a  corner  of  the  ))otatoe-lield,  and  (ninsi)lnii(ed  as 
llio  potatoes  are  cleared,  and  heavy  crops  are  thus  pnidueod.  Turnips, 
also,  arc  sown  ;  aud,  what  very  much  astoin'shed  me  the  first  time  I 
went  to  Penzance,  was  to  see  the  splen<lid  healthy  ])ieces  of  spring- 
sown  turnips,  in  full-sized  i>xdling  order  in  A()ril  aiul  May.  a  season 
when  every  turnip  in  the  London  markets  of  spring-so^vn  growth  is 
worth  as  nnuli  ;is  an  orange,  inasmuch  as  first  crops  of  them  have  to 
be  produced  on  slight  hot-beds,  and  those  for  succession  on  warm, 
sheltered  borders,  while,  a.s  a  rule,  they  only  last  good  a  very  short 
time,  afterwards  becoming  strong,  hot, and  sticky.  At  Penzance  the 
(dimate  just  suits  these  and  other  vegetables  ;  and  if  1  were  inclined 
lo  grow  asparagus  and  seakale  for  the  million,  that  is  the  localif.v  1 
hIiouIiI  KOlect  on  which  to  nuxke  a  conuneneement. 

Penzance,  too,  po.ssesscs  the  very  climate  and  soil  for  early  let- 
tuces, which  seem  to  have  but  little  atlemicui  jiaid  to  them  anywhere. 
Instead  ot  a  few  common  kinds  of  cabbage-lettuce,  which  are  the 
.sorts  mostly  cultivated  here,  1  shoidd  begin  with,  at  least,  mi  a  small 
.scale,  some  of  those  fine  Paris  and  London  Cos  Lettuces,  which  are 
(•own  in  October,  and  planted  out  at  the  end  of  January  and  tliroiigh 
February,  in  succcssiou — why,  they  would  grow  splendidly  in  sheltercil 
jilaca<,  .such  as  slopes  behind  largo,  high  banks — and  iu  March  ami 


-A-pril  they  would  be  worth  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  each,  and 
often  more.  At  the  same  time  I  shoidd  recommend  enough  onlj-  to 
be  gi'o^Ti  after  the  above  date  for  home  consumption.  It  is  in  the 
early  spring  only  I  should  attempt  their  production,  for  markets  at 
a  distance,  and  the  land  wonld  be  early  cleared,  and  not  much  robbed, 
for  another  crop. 

Early  canots  could  also  be  produced  at  Penzance.  If  sown  in  July 
and  August  they  would  be  fit  to  pull  early  in  sjiriug :  thus  competing 
mth  those  from  France,  which  sell  then  at  a  high  price  in  th6 
Lcndon  markets. 

As  to  manure,  of  course  when  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  are 
annually  taken  off  any  land,  however  good,  some  must  be  applied  ; 
and  I  obseiTcd  that  about  Penzance  this  for  the  most  jmrt  consisted, 
in  addition  to  sea-weed,  of  substances  well  suited  for  vegetable 
growth.  It  is  applied  pretty  freely ;  but  as  respects  horse-hoeing, 
surface-stirring,  trenching,  and  general  pulverisation  of  the  soil  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  seen  these  and  other  opei'ations  of  that 
kind  done   better  in  other  districts.  J.vmes    B.vitNKS. 

The  Milanese  Sewerage  System- — This  is  recoimucndcd  by  Mr.  t'liiUl,  of 
O.xford.  in  the  Tinir.^,  :is  liuiiiL;  ^uit;ililc  for  small  towns  and  countiy  villages.  It,s 
essentijil  feature  is  the  dr:iin;i;,'e  of  the  Uou-^os  into  water-tight  cesspools,  whieli 
are  euii»tiedfre(iiiently,  efheieutly,  and  quite  iiiofEcnsivel.v  hy  mciins  of  a  liarrcl- 
cart,  previously  exliausted  of  air,  and  a  hose.  The  haiTel-cart  then  convc.vs  tlic 
sewage  to  a  depot  at  a.  convenient  distance,  where  all  that  is  saleable  is  snld  to 
farmers,  and  the  rest  is  mauufaetm-ed  into  a  kind  of  dry  artificial  guano.  Many 
of  our  little  towns  and  tillages  lie  on  dead  flats  or  at  the  bottom  of  deep  valleys, 
where  orduiary  sewerage  works  could  not  be  est.iblished  without  an  expensive 
l)rovision  for  raising  the  sewage  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  irri.ir:ition. 
In  such  places  the  Milanese  system  might  be  caiTied  out  with  ease  and  at  com- 
paratively small  outlay,  A  certain  number  of  cesspools  must  be  reuderc<l  water- 
tight— a  process  not  veiy  expensive.  One  cesspool  would  serve  for  several  cot- 
tages, and  frequent  emptying  would  lie  better  than  lai'ge  size.  Two  Milanese 
barrel-carts  must  be  procured,  aud  these,  with  a  small  steam-engine  at  the  depot 
to  work  the  nir-pump,  would, together  with  about  thi-ee  men  and  two  horses,  foi-m 
the  whole  of  the  apiiaratus  required  for  testing  the  .system  ujion  .a  .smntl  but 
suUicient  scale.  On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Child  \nsited  the  depot  near  Milan, 
fiirmers'  carts  were  waiting  there  literally  in  scores  to  obtain  theii"  suppl.v  of  it, 
and  he  feels  sine  that  if  lamled  proprietors  or  farmei*s  were  to  give  the  'system 
a  trial  in  this  country  the.y  would  find  it  well  worth  adoption. — [This  system  is, 
no  doubt,  a  main  cause  of  the  deep  verdure  antl  luxuriance  of  the  market- 
gardens  outside  the  city  of  Milan. — W.R.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  SOILS,   MANURES,   ETC. 

Spent  Hops.— Hcfusc  or  sitcnt  liO])s  from  the  l)re\vcry  arc  very  easy  to  oVttntu 
iu  iii;ni>"  localities,  aud,  like  cocoanut  tiltrc  au<l  one  or  two  other  rcfu.sc  maleriuls, 
may  be  advanlat^'cously  utilised  in  the  jranleu.  Lomlon  rmrserymeii  sometimes 
use  them  for  pluugiu;;  small  jints  in,  treltinf;  them  very  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  loose  and  suitable  material,  and  tlicy  are  also  occasionally  use<l  as  a  means 
of  fumishini;  lioitom  heat.  The  heat  frciieratcd  is  not  by  any  means  so  elnnig 
as  that  afforded  by  other  heating-  materials  ;  but  it  is  a  mild.  j:cuial  heat,  suilini; 
many  thing's  lirliur  tlian  a  strong  one.  and  nothing-  can  be  more  congenial  io  a 
lot  of  ncuiy-^:truck  cnttinps  of  soft  stuff  in  spring  th:m  to  be  plun-jed  or  sweated 
on  a  layer  of  tins.  When  rotted  into  mould,  it  makes  a  useful  vegetable  manure, 
and  when  thoroviL,'hIy  rotted,  it  is  a.s  ;,;ood  as  leaf  mould  for  mixim;  with  C(niimou 
potting'  stuff,  or  in  the  soil  for  such  thiujrs  as  cinerahas,  fuchsias,  and  "soft- 
wooded"  aud  liocldin^-jilants  jrenerally.  It  is  also^hijrhly  useful  as  a  mulching, 
and  on  lijrht  soils,  lialilc  to  pet  too  rlrj  and  to  stiin-e  and  dwindle  some  of  their 
crops,  a  layer  of  it  spread  two  or  three  inches  thick  over  the  soil  of  the  crops 
most  liable  to  be  injured  produces  a  ^eat  imi>rovcmcnt.  Of  course  it  may 
afterwards  be  dutr  in  with  a<lvauta,i;e  to  the  pronnd.  It  is  one  of  those  thinjfs 
that  cannot  be  Lreuerally  used  or  recommended,  because  not  to  be  had  every- 
where ;  but  there  are  many  neij^hbour hoods  in  which  it  may  be  had  at  a  nominal 
]»riee,  ami  in  such  places  it  will  be  fov^nd  useful  iu  the  pirdcu. — M. 

Substitute  for  Gravel.— Havinjr  the  misfoi-tuue  to  live  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  u'ravol  is  not  very  i)lcntiful.  most  of  my  K*i"icn  walks  arc  pavcil 
with  pitehiiiir  stones,  and  I  fin<l  it  im])Ossiblc  to  keep  thcui  clean  ;  for  no  sooner 
docs  the  "  weedin^r  boy"  pet  to  the  cud  of  a  path  than  he  has  to  besrin  over 
aL^ain,  so  fast  do  the  weeds  prow.  Can  any  of  youi-  readers  inform  me  of  any 
remedy  for  this  iiuisanee?  1  have  already  tried  salt,  and  fonntl  it  of  no  use. — 
C.  It.  [Wherever  pravel  is  scarce,  clay  is  pcuci'a.ny  abundant,  aud  it  (clay)  may 
be  rtut;  and  lnn*ued  into  ballast  for  2s.  or  2s.  ('mI.  per  cubic  .\^lrd.  It  should  l»c 
hard  burned,  the  lumps  broken  up,  aurl  passed  thiH)uph  a  half-iiieli  sieve. 
Sjiread  a  layer,  diy,  three  inches  in  tluckncss,  over  the  surface  of  the  paths, 
well  roll  it,  then  lay  three  inches  of  concrete  over  that,  fonncd  of  Hvc  narts 
ballast  and  one  part  blue  Has  prouud  lime,  spread  it  evenly,  aud  beat  (lowu 
with  the  bnek  of  a  spa<lo.  This  should  be  done  in  May,  after  (he  frost*t  are  pone. 
Or  a  more  durable  but  more  expensive  concrete  may  bo  formcil  by  usini^ 
Tortland  cement  in  the  propoi-tion  of  six  lo  one.  Gas  tar,  costiup  alwmt  ;id. 
jier  pjxllon  at  pasworks,  run  over  the  walks  will  prevent  vcpctjititm,  and,  lo 
obviate  the  inisiphtly  apiieanmce,  might  be  covered  over  half  au  inch  or  so 
with  line  pravel  or  ballast.] 

Books  and  Articles  on  Soils.— Can  ynu  roconnncnd  the  Wst  work  on 
the  varieties  aud  properties  of  soil?— A  Student.  [Much  useful  information 
will  be  found  in  Morton's  work,  '*  On  Soils."  The  followiup  prize  cssavH 
ami  articles  in  the  Jnm-mih  tif  thf  Jtof/t/  AffriniltHril  Sin-iel^  should  also  no 
read,  viz.:  "Soils,  their  Oripin  aud  Composition,"  by  Fowncs.  vol.  iv. 
p.  1110.  "  Indications  of  Fertility  or  llarrcucss."  by  .Ino.  Arkell.  vol.  v. 
p.  12)1;  bv  .Ino.  Kmvender,  vol.  v.  p.  n.W;  aud  by  Schnblcr.  vol.  i.  p.  177. 
•Tower  o*f  Absorption,"  by  U.  S.  Thomi»son,  vol.  .\i.  p.  <W ;  by  .1.  T.  Way, 
v.>l.  xi.  p.  32;*;  bv  ditto,  vol.  xiii.  p.  12^1.  "On  AprieuUnral  Gcolopy  of 
Knplaud  and  Wales,"  bv  J.  Trimmer,  vol,  xii.  p.  Ho.  "  fa  uses  of  Barrenness 
or  Fcrtilit  V,"  by  .1.  Coleman,  vol.  xvi.  p.  ICD.  "  Chemical  I'niprrtiea  of,"  by 
V«wleker.  vol.  xxi.  p.  105.  Aud  there  is  a  p»iod  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Loudon's  and  in  various  other  works.] 

The  Cleaning  of  Garden  "Walks— l^nst  summer  I  trieil  for  the  first  time  iho 
elheacv  of  sulphuric  acid  for  this  purpose,  aud  found  it  far  sniwrior  lo  salt  iu 
many  point*;.  Procure  the  darkest.  cheapc-Jt  acid  (alxiut  Id.  per  lb.),  ami  mix  in 
a  pluKcd  imn  wilh  alwnt  twenty  times  its  own  amount  of  water,  then  have  n 
copper  can,  pierced  at  the  bottom,  or  Iwltor  a  coijpcr  water-can  wilh  a  rose,  with 
which  apply  it  tiJl  the  pround  is  just  wetted  all  over,  and  no  more ;  <lon't  pro 
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within  six  inches  of  the  etl^::iugs,  nor  make  any  spray  fly,  as  it  kills  wherever  it 
touches.  It  kills  every  seed  in  the  walk,  and  there  are  often  hundreds  dormant 
in  every  square  foot.  In  all  flint  and  clay  gravels  there  is  soda,  and  the  acid  un- 
ites with  this,  forming  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is  an  efflorescent  salt,  that  is  a 
wait  promotive  of  dr.^mess,  just  as  common  salt  ia  promotive  of  wetness ;  so 
that  if  applied  in  a  little  patch  on  a  damp  green  walk  it  will  soon  become  dry 
and  clean.  And  the  salt  will  be  seen  as  a  white  mark  encircling  all  the  pebbles 
in  the  walk.  The  acid,  if  applied  in  the  spring,  will  last  all  the  summer  well. 
This  deserves  to  become  the  nuivex'sal  method  of  cleaning  a  walk,  for  it  is  soon 
ilone  and  d(inc  with,  it  makes  the  walk  bo  dry  and  pure,  audit  is  as  cheap  as 
common  salt,  or  even  cheaper.  It  will  be  well  to  note  that  if  the  gravel  is  too 
full  of  lime  the  effect  will  be  less. — A.  D. 


TOOLS,    IMPLEMENTS,    ETC. 


A    GOOD    DIGGIlfG-POIlK. 

The  great  importance  of  agriculture  as  compared  with  horticulture 
in  America  explains  the  fact  that  our  inventive  cousins  have  not  made 
as  great  progress  in  improvements  of  horticultirral  as  of  agricultural 
implements,  &c.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  quite  at  a  standstill  in 
this  re.?pect.  Before  leaving  New  York  last  autumn,  I  made  a  small 
collection  of  American  garden  tools,  some  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
the  quality  of  their  tools,  &c.,  with  that  of  our  own ;  others,  for  their 
novelty  and  merit;  and  among  these  the  digging.fork  here  figured  is 
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an  implement  of  proved  excellence.  My  specimen  is  accurately 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  merits  of  this  fork  consist  in  its 
strength  and  lightness.  It  is  strong  enough  for  any  ground  or  for 
any  work,  and  withal  without  a  trace  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  old 
digging-fork.  The  mode  of  fi.xing  in  the  tines  is  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  in  two  pairs,  and  passed  thi-ough  a  large  eye  in  the  very 
strong  iron  apex  of  the  handle,  and  then  fixed  in  firmly  by  iron 
wedges,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  section  of  the  tine  is  also  shown, 
but,  though  the  fork  cannot  be  better  exidained  by  an  engraving  than 
it  is  by  om-s,  that  fails  to  give  the  good  idea  of  the  article  which 
seeing  and  handling  it  does.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  garden.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  can  be  purchased  in  this  country,  but  if  not,  no 
seedsman  or  tool-merchant  should  have  any  dilficulty  in  getting  it 
from  a  New  York  house.  I  would  strongly  advise  our  nursery  and 
seedsmen  to  keep  it  in  stock,  and  some  of  our  manufacturers  to 
arrange  for  its  production  in  this  country. — W.  R. 


Moscow  Exhibition,  1872.^Ai-borlcultui'e  and  horticulture 
are  to  occupy  a  ])romincnt  position  at  this  great  International 
Polytechnic  Exhibition.  It  cannot  be  ex])ected,  perhaps,  looking  to 
the  distance  of  the  place  of  c-xliibitiou ,  that  very  much  in  eithei;  of 
these  branches  will  be  contributed  from  this  country ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  from  nearer  sources,  it  must  be  well  supplied  with 
abundance  of  materials  that  miist  be  most  intei'esting  to  arbori. 
culturists  and  horticulturists,  and  which  will  well  repay  a  journey 
to  Moscow  to  see  them.  The  Arhoricvltural  division  has  been,  we 
observe,  sub-divided  into  the  Gt'ography  of  Forests  ;  Topography  of 
Forests;  Sesults  of  regular  cultivation  and  artificial  Arboriculture; 
Importance  of  Achoriculture  in  its  relations  to  other  branches  of  State 
Scotwmy ;  Applied  sciences:  animals  useful  or  injurious  to  forests; 
herbaria,  dendi'ological  collections,  samples  of  the  soil  with  analysis ; 
Applied,  arts  :  drawings,  models,  photographs ;  Literature :  books, 
maps,  plans,  and  pamphlets.  The  Botanical  and  HorticnUvral  Section 
contains  :"  1.  The  exclusively  scientific  botanical  part,  comprising  a 
botanical  garden,  with  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  plants,  and 
a  botanic  museum,  Avith  collections  of  various  parts  of  plants,  their 
raw  and  manufactured  products,  and  with  scientific  data  of  general 
interest  on  the  structure  and  growth  of  plants.  2.  The  applied  part, 
including  within  it,  fruitculture,  floriculture,  kitchen-gardening,  and 
other  branches  of  plant  culture. 

The  American  and  his  Gardener.— Lackland  has'  sri'eat  faith,  like  almost 
nil  the  men  I  ever  met,  in  his  study  nf  physiofrnomy.  About  a  man's  temper  or 
hi.s  honesty,  he  can  hardly  he  mistakcu,  lie  thinks,  if  he  can  once  set  eyes  upnu 
him.  He  is  therefore  strongly  disposed  in  favour  of  a  stout,  jolly-faced  Irish- 
man, who  assures  him  he  can  prow  as  good  "  vigitaliles  as  "enny  man  in 
Ameriky." — "And  flowers,  Patrick  (Patrick  O'Donohue  is  his  name) ;  you  conld 
take  care  of  the  flowers?  " — "Oh,  flnwei's,  and  beporra,  yis,  Sir— roses,  pinks, 
vi'lets — roses,  whntiver  yon  wish,  Sir."— "And  the  poultry,  Patrick  ;  you  conld 
look  after  the  ponltry,  couldn't  you  ?  " — "  And  indade,  Sir.  that's  what  I  can  ; 
there's  niver  a  man  in  the  coiuitiiry  ran  make  hens  lay  as  I  can  make  'cm  lay." 
In  short,  Lackland  bar^'-ains  with  I'lUrit-k,  and  reports"  him  at  the  horae-cinarters 
"  a  perfect  jewel  of  a  man."  LncklaTtd  provides  frames  and  glass  for  the  early 
salads  he  covets  so  much ;  and  Patrick,  with  the  fresh  sweepings  of  the  stables, 
has  presently  a  bed  all  a-steam.  At  the  mere  sight  of  it  the  Lacklands  regale 
themselves  with  thoughts  of  crisp  radishes  and  the  mammoth  pm-ple  fi'uit  of 
the  egg-plants.    The  seeds  are  all  put  in — earl.y  cabbage,  cauliflower,  peppers, 


radishes — under  the  same  frame,  by  the  judicious  O'Douohne.  The  cabbages 
and  the  radishes  comeH'orward  with  a  jump.  Their  expedition  forms  a  pleasant 
theme  for  the  physiological  meditation  of  Lackland.  He  is  delighted  with  the 
stable  manure,  with  the  cal)bage  seed,  and  with  the  O'Donohne.  He  is  inclined 
to  speak  disresjicctfuUy  of  the  seed  of  peppers  and  of  egg-plants  in  the  eom- 
parision.  But  the  blarid  O'Donohue  says,  "We  must  give  'em  a  httle  more 
hate."  And  after  some  three  or  fom-  days,  Lackland  is  stupefied,  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  his  hotbed,  to  find  all  his  fine  radishes  and  cabbages  fairly  wilted  away  ; 
there  is  nothing  left  of  them  but  a  few  siui-blackened  stumps  ;  the  peppers  and 
egg-plants  show  no  signs  of  germination.  "  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  says 
Labklaud  ;  "the  caljbages  are  dead,  Patrick." — "Yis,  Sir — it's  the  hate,  Sii'. 
The  sun  is  vei"y  strong  here.  Sir ;  we  mtist  give  'em  a  little  more  air.  Sir."  And 
they  get  the  air — get  the  air  (by  a  little  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  Patrick) 
night  as  well  as  day.  The  peppers  and  egg-plants,  after  a  foi-tnight  more  of 
expectation,  do  not  appear.  "  How's  this.  Patrick,  no  start  yet?  " — "  And  are 
ye  sure  the  seed's  good,  Sir  ?  " — "  It's  all  Thorbnm's  seed." — "  Then,  of  course, 
it  oiif/Jif  to  be  good.  Sir ;  but,  ye  see,  there's  ir  dale  o'  chatery  nowadays.  Sir." 
And  Patrick  gi'ubs  away  with  a  great  deal  of  misdirected  energ,v — sheiug  olf , 
in  the  heat  of  his  endeavoui-,  two  or  three  of  Mrs.  Lackland's  choicest  rocket 
larkspurs  ;  whereupon  that  lady  comes  down  upon  him  with  some  zeal.  "  Lark- 
spui* !  and  that's  a  larivspnr,  is  it,  M'am  ?  (scratching  his  head  reflectingly)  and, 
bcgorra,  I  niver  once  thought  'twas  a  larkspur.  Pity,  pity ;  and  so  it  wax, 
iudade,  a  larkspiu-?  Well,  well,  but  it's  lucky  it  wa'nt  a  roselmsh,  M'am." — 
J.  D.  Mitchell. 

QUE  CALENDAES. 
It  is  our  intention  to  furnish  monthly  a  General  Calendar  of 
Garden  Operations  in  each  important  branch  of  gardening.  The 
different  departments  will  be  ■\vrittcn  by  cultivators  who  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  irnusually  sticcessfnl  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment placed  in  their  hands.  In  addition  to  this,  we  shall  always 
supply,  weekly,  except  on  the  days  on  which  the  Monthly  Calendars 
appear,  a  concise  remembrancer  as  a  guide  to  amateurs  Mr.  James 
Barnes,  late  of  Bictou,  -null  write  the  monthly  calendar  for  the 
Kitchen-Garden,  Pinetum,  and  Arboretum ;  Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck, 
the  Fruit-Garden,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass ;  Mr.  Baines, 
of  Southgate,  the  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Conservatory  departments ; 
Mr.  Westland,  of  Witley  Court,  will  take  charge  of  the  Flower- 
Garden ;  Mr.  E.  Dean,  Floi-ists'  Flowers ;  while.  Herbaceous,  Alpine, 
Aquatic,  and  Bog  Plants  will  also  receive  their  share  of  attention. 
As  a  rule,  the  writers  of  these  divisional  sections  will  be  changed 
annually  or  biennially,  so  as  to  obviate  monotony,  and  to  secure  the 
best  advice  in  such  matters  from  widely  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  These  Calendars  will  commence  in  our  next  number,  and 
iivill  generally  be  published  at  the  bcginuing  of  each  month,  so  that 
our  readers  may  avail  themselves  in  due  time  of  the  directions  given. 


The  Ivy  as  a  House  Plant. — Our  very  old  friend  the  Ivy 
Green  is  a  first-class  indoor  plant.  We  have  Imown  him  so  long  as  • 
an  inhabitant  of  silent  and  gloomy  places  that  few  perhaps  would 
think  of  introducing  such  a  child  of  the  woods  to  civilised  house-life. 
However,  judiciously  placed,  no  plant  will  fmaiish  a  better  result  or 
live  more  contentedly  indoors.  As  a  screen  plant  it  is  admirable, 
and  much  used  in  various  jilaces  for  that  pui-pose  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  is  planted  in  long  narrow  troughs  and  trained  to  an  erect  trelhs, 
placing  the  trough  iir  another  ornamental  trough  of  some  kind  of 
earthenware,  so  that  the  moistur-e  necessary  may  not  descend  to  the 
carpets.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  pretty  well  grofl'n  on  the  trellises 
before  being  jilaced  in  the  house.  But  it  is  not  only  in  places  where 
numerous  gardeners  are  employed  to  attend  to  such  screens  that  it 
may  be  enjoyed.  If  in  any  hall  or  place  where  fh'c-heat  is  rarely 
used,  all  that  we  have  to  do  to  form  a  screen  of  the  richest  ivy  is  to 
plant  it  in  a  box  of  rich  earth  and  train  it  as  may  be  desired.  The 
best  of  all  kinds  for  this  purpose  is  the  connnon  Irish  ivy.  It  may 
indeed  be  grown  in  almost  any  part  of  a  hoirse  if  supplied  with  soil 
and  water  and  trained  a  Utile  at  fh'st.  I  have  seen  a  beautiful  effect 
produced  by  its  means  in  an  entrance  hall — the  deep  box  in  which  it 
gTew  being  placed  in  a  niche  and  the  shoots  allowed  to  fall  down  so 
as  to  form  a  curtain  of  rich  leaves. 

Tree  Guides  in  the  American  Deserts.— Dr.  Newberry  says :  "For  a  time 
we  were  often  deceived  b.y  the  poplars  and  willows,  regartling  them  as 
indications  of  the  presence  of  water,  bnt  we  soon  leai'ned  that  they  were 
only  a  sign  th.at  water  is  to  be  foimd  in  their'vicinit.y  at  some  time  dming  the 
year.  Alders  we  found  much  better  guides  to  water,  as  they  will  only  follow 
tilie  courses  of  the  streams  just  as  far  as  they  are  permanent,  and  no  turther ; 
and  we  never  failed,  even  near  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  to  find  the  roots  of 
the  alders  washed  by  living  water."  The  American  aspen  (Pojuilitti  froniihidea) 
is  abundant  in  the  region  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  SieiTa  Nevada, 
forming  a  marked  feattrre  of  the  vegetation  of  the  slopes  of  these  mountains, 
whore  the  forests  of  the  higher  lands  border  the  Sage  plains  of  the  central 
desert.  Here  it  is  seen  in  long  lines  of  trees  of  small  size,  markmg  the  coni'ses 
of  the  many  mountain  streams  which  are  in  smnmer  alisorbed  by  the  arid 
sm'faces  of  the  plains  soon  after  leaving  the  mountain  sides. 

Horticultural  Hints  for  Everybody  and  Always.— Cultivate  acquaintances, 
if  desirable;  ii'  not,  cnl  them.  Never  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension.  Weed  your 
library.  Invest  in  sLocks.  (let  as  much  heartsease  as  yon  can.  Fern-gi-owers, 
don't  1 10  too  fierce  in  your  rivalry ;  remember  the  Avars  of  the  Frond  (e) .  Attend 
to  wallflowers  and  trim  coxcombs.  Emulate  the  cncumber^ie  cool.  Beware  of 
aui'icula  (r)  confession.  Don't  peach.  Avoid  flowers  of  speech.  Pot — a  lot  of 
money  on  racecourses.  "Bedding  out "  is  good  for  plants,  but  not  for  fdenUs. 
Take  the  advice  of  the  sage,  or  you  may  rue  the  conse(iuences.  Ladies !  success 
to  the  great  rose  show — on  yom-  cheeks — and  may  you  always  he  eye-bright ! 
N.B. — Never  pay  youi-  bets  in  fox-gloves. — Fiwdi'^  Ahinuuic. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
\Vliich  (Iocs  mend  natm'e  :   changes  it  rather ;  but 
TiiK  Art  is  Nature." SJtakr^jiaire. 


All  coiHiVunications  for  the  Editorial  Depa'dment  t-hovld  he  addressed 
to  WiLLi.VM  EoiiiNSON,  "  The  Gahde.v  "  OFFICE,  37  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertiseme^its,  and,  other  husiness  matters,  should 
he  addressed  to  The  PuBiisnEii. 

The  Name  andAddrcss  of  the  vrriter  are  required  with  every  comnnica- 
Hon,  thoii'jh  iwt  for  puMication,  imless  desired,  bij  the  xoriter. 
Letters  or  inqiiiries  from  anonymous  correspondents  leill  not  be 
■inserted* 

All  questions  ojt  Hortieultnral  maiters  sent  to  "  Tfie  Garden  "  .will 
he  answered  by  the  best  authorities  in  every  department.  Cor- 
respondents, in  sendiny  queries,  are  requested  to  write  on  one  side 
nf  the  paper  only. 

Readers  viho  may  find  it  dificuU  to  procure  the  numhers  regularly 
through  the  newsayents,  may  have  them  sent  direct  from  the  office, 
at  19s.  6(!.  per  a/nmim,  or  9s.  Si!,  for  six  months,  payable  in  advance. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


NOTES     MADE    IN   THE     "TIME    OP   ROSES."* 

BY  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 

Wfi  may  congratulate  each  other,  vre  wlio  love  the  rose,  that 
never  was  her  excellence  in  this  floral  world  so  conspicuous,  so 
.supreme,  as  now.  Some  of  us  may  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
advances  made  and  the  conquests  won  by  "  the  march  of  intel- 
l(!Ct,"'  and  some  of  us  may  even  dare  to  doubt  (without  deu}-- 
iiig  that  in  the  matter  of  velocity  there  arc  advantages  attached 
to  a  telegraph  which  vse  find  not  in  a  I'ickford's  van)  whether 
the  vaunted  "  progress  of  civili.satiou '"  itself  is  not  mainly  a 
jirocession  of  trumpets ;  but  we  must  all  believe  in  the 
develo])ment  of  beauty,  which  our  eyes  have  seen,  among  the 
flowers  general!)',  and  specially  ui  their  r|ueen,  the  rose. 
BecoUect,  ye  who  can,  the  pelargonium,  the  cinei'aria,  calceo- 
laria, fuchsia,  twenty  years  ago,  and  see  what  amplification 
and  spnmetry  of  form,  what  variety  and  intensity  of  colour, 
has  been  granted  to  their  descendants  !  But  tq  none  of  these 
has  come  sucli  an  accession  of  tint  and  of  form  as  to  tlic  rose. 
'!'o  her  of  all  "the  daughters  of  the  year,"  of  all  Mowers  in 
hothouse,  greenhouse,  or  garden,  we  may  reverently  apply  the 
words  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  all  gardeners,  "  Alauy 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  cxccllest  them  all." 

I  have  "a  list  of  roses  grown  at  (Jauntcm  IManor,"  made  at 
a  time  when  I  niay  be  said  to  have  taken  my  degree,  after  four 
years'  study,  as  a  rosarian,  namely,  in  the  yeai'  18t9,and  at  the 
end  of  it  thei'e  is  a  smnniary  consisting  of  '.t&2  varieties.  (_)f 
these,  how  mail}',  think  you,  are  now  available  for  the  censor's 
eye  at  a  rose-show  ?  Tivodiihj-- Adam  and  lDcvoniensi,s.  And 
:!-'')5  liave  long  ago  disapjieared  from  the  scene,  leaving,  with 
the  two  fore-named,  Blairii  No.  2,  still  one  of  the  loveliest,  but 
('\l>aneling  too  soon  for  exhibition;  Coupe  d'Hebe,  charmuig  as 
a  tree,  l)ut  small  in  its  individual  flowers;  Comte  de  Paris,  a 
bright,  fresh,  tea-scented  ro.se ;  (Jeant  des  Batailles,  retained  as 
jiensioner  for  Ijrilliant  service  on  the  tented  field  ;  and  Safranot. 
beautiful  for  tlu^  button-hole  when  ifadame  l''aleot  is  away. 
All  gone  b\it  these;  and  yet  there  was  a  time  when  they 
realised  our  ideal,  and  satisfied  our  desire;  when  wo  believed 
that  Clvandissima  deserved  her  title,  and  took  olT  our  hat  (o 
Keine  des  Bcautes,  and  shimld  have  c.-illed  a  man  out  had 
he  hinted  a  suspicion  as  to  that  rose's  modesty  who  said  of 
hcrscir,  "  Jti'iiii-  in:  me  sHri>i)s,ii:"  We  were  never  tired  of 
admiring  our  Aurora,  our  Ainn^e  Vibert.cnir  Beaut)'  of  Billiard 
(not  rijised  by  "Jonathan."  or  ]?oberts  ^irjv,  but  red  as  the 
ball  which  they  love  to  see  in  proximity  to  the  middle  ])ocket), 
our  t'elina  aiul  Ceres,  our  Daphne  and  lOmerance,  our  Arelanie 
Cornu  and  New  Village  Maid,  our  OrjihiiMe  and  I'ulcherie.  our 
Keine  des  Vierges.  and  our  Sophie  Duval. 

Aiul  then,  because  we  appreciated  that  uliiclr  was  given  jo 
us  so  lieai'tily  (anil  foimd,  as  always,  in  such  an  a])preeiation 
the  main  sccri't  of  earthly  happiness),  because  loveliness  is  not 
the  cause  only,  but  the  result,  of  deep  and  innocent  love,  new 

•  Sec  p.  5,  mile, 


gifts  were  granted,  and  new  graces  shone.     Because  we  served 

so  loyally,  so  faithfully,  we  wore  commended  as  true  knights 
for  higher  enterprise,  admitted  to  a  more  noble  company,  and 
rewarded  by  the  smiles  of  yet  more  radiant  beauty. 

First  there  came  to  us  a  great  ehamjiion,  a  might)'  con- 
t|ueror  flushed  with  victory,  whom  we  called  our  Giant  of 
Battles.  We  made  him  by  acclamation  our  commander-ui- 
chief,  and  as  he  glowed  in  brilliant  uniform  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  with  a  superior  form  and  brightness,  we  thought 
that  we  had  fotvnd  ])erfection;  and  when  a  report  reached 
us  that  an  officer,  yet  more  handsome  and  moi'e  vigorous, 
was  to  be  promoted  over  him,  there  was  doubt,  and  dismay, 
and  disorganization  in  Queen  Rosa's  Army.  But  whoi 
CJcneral  Jacqueminot  came  upon  the  scene,  incredulity  and 
mdignation  disajipeared  from  it,  arm  in  arm,  and  every 
■soldier  accepted  for  his  chief  this  General  Jac — the  Giant- 
killer.  Wo  were  r|uitc  sure  that  now,  at  all  events,  our  hero 
was  invincible.  To  every  war  of  the  roses,  ho  came,  and  saw 
(no,  not  saw,  for  he  had  never  an  "eye'"),  and  conquered. 
The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  he  was  entering  upon  a  second 
century  of  trium])h,  when  music,  martial,  jubilant,  audacious, 
])reluded  the  apjiroach  of  a  rival,  "  '\\Tia  would  na'  die  for 
Charlie  ?  "  was  the  air  selected,  and  jireseutly  l\oyal  Charlie 
himself  (I  can  only  explain  the  sobriquet  of  Lefcbvrc  liy  suj)- 
]iosing  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  la  fiirre,  the  fever,  which  raged 
among  rosarians  on  his  arrival)  drew  near,  with  such  an  over- 
whelming power  and  majesty  that  the  general  at  once  tendered 
his  sword,  and  himself  led  the  kuig  to  his  throne, 

A  like  development  of  beauty  has  been  manifested  in  the 
otlicr  varieties  of  tlie  rose.  In  white  roses,  our  old  favourites, 
the  Princesses  Clementine  and  Lamballe,  Mesdames  Hardy 
and  Zoctmans,  have  been  supersedeil  at  coui-t  by  Mesdames 
Rivers  and  Vidot,  by  Mademoiselle  Loui.se  Magnan,  the  beau- 
tiful Baroness  do  Rothschild,  and  others.  In  ]iink  roses,  our 
well-loved  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Baronne  Prcvost  are 
sujiplanted  by  such  flowers  as  Madame  Furtado,  Theresc  Lcvet, 
and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  In  yellow  roses,  our  "  Jaune  de 
Smith,"  our  Harrisonii,  Persian  Yellow,  and  Solfaterre  have 
succiunl led  before  Marechal  Niel ;  and  in  the  darker  varieties, 
our  Boula  de  Nantouil,  D'Aguesseau,  and  Ohl,  "pale  their 
ineffectual  fire "  in  the  presence  of  Pierre  NottLug,  Prince 
Camillc  dc  Rohan,  and  Xavicr  Olibo. 

And  every  summer  brings  some  accession  (I  once  heard  a 
gardener  describe  a  new  chrysanthemum  as  "a  beat  on  Hob") 
in  colour  or  in  foi'm — some  novelties,  of  which  more  anon. 

Meanwhile,  to  whom  shall  we  give  our  thanks  and  our 
praise,  when  we  have  ]n'otfered  them  reverently  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good — to  whom,  as  being  His  agents  p  Not  to  botanists. 
Not  to  men  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  who  never  "iiii,sed"  ii 
flower  in  their  lives.  Not  to  the  anatomist,  who  glories  in  his 
museum  of  malformations,  and  describes,  but  iirescribcs  not 
for,  disease,  who  would  rather  dissect  the  dead  than  revive  the 
living,  and  has  more  ^ileasure  in  his  herbarium,  with  skeletons 
dry  and  sere,  than  in  gardens  of  life  and  beauty.  Not  to  liini, 
liut  to  the  gardener,  whose  love  and  skill  and  industry  have, 
humanly  .sjieaking,  gained  these  treasures  for  us;  who  tends 
with  a  complete  devotion,  blends  with  all  the  wisdom  of 
ex|)ei'ience  and  thought,  and  waits  with  an  untiring  ho)ie.  To 
him,  our  thanks;  to  him,  and  to  such  as  hiin,  to  all  gardenei's 
who  deserve  the  name,  lie  they  owners,  occupiers,  or  servants, 
whether  they  "walk  in  silk  attire,"  or  wear  iiurple  baize,  we 
dedicate  and  inscribe  The  Gakdkx, 


THE  BOG-OAKDEN.' 


As  to  the  i^lanting  of  the  select  artificial  bog,  all  that  i.s 
needed  is  to  imt  as  many  of  the  undermentioned  subjects  in  it 
as  can  be  obtained,  and  to  avoid  ]il:intiiig  in  it  any  nipid-running 
sedge  or  other  plant.  Whin  this  is  done,  all  satisfaction  with 
the  bog  is  at  an  end.  Numbers  of  carexes  and  like  ])lants  grow 
so  rajiidly  and  densely  that  they  soon  exterminate  idl  the 
beautiful  bog-]ilants.  Jf  any  roots  of  sedges.  Ac.,  are  brought 
ill  with  the  peat,  every  blade  they  .send  U])  ,should  be  cut  off 
with  the  knife  just  below  the  surface:  that  is.  if  tiie  weed 
cannot  be  ])ulled  up  from  being  too  near  sotne  jiix-cious  subject 
one  does  not  like  to  disturb.  All  wlio  \vish  to  grow  the  tall 
•  Sec  p.  7,  i'lile. 
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sedges  and  othei*  coai-se  bog-plauts  sliould  do  so  by  the  poud- 
side  or  in  one  or  more  moist  or  watery  places  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Given  the  necessary  conditions  as  to  soil  and 
water,  I  can  testify  that  the  success  of  the  bog-garden  will 
deiiend  on  the  continuous  care  bestowed  in  preventing  rapidlj-- 
growing  or  coarse  jiliints  from  exterminating  others,  or  from 
taking  such  a  hold  in  the  soil  that  it  becomes  imjjossiblc  to 
grow  any  delicate  or  minute  plant  in  it.  Couch  and  all  weeds 
should  be  exterminated  when  very  j-oung  and  small.  The 
following  arc  the  bog  and  marsh  plants  at  jn'esent  most  worthy 
of  culture ;  but  there  are  uumbers  not  yet  .in  cultivation, 
equally  lo\ely.  ' 

A  Selectio.v  of  Choice  Boti-PL.vxrs. 

Anajtailis  tenella;  Biitomus  umbcllatus;  Calla  pahistris;  Caltha  in 
var. ;  Campanula  hcrleracca ;  Chrysobactron  Hookcri ;  Cojitis  trif oliata ; 
Cornug  canadensis;  Crinam  capcnsc ;  Cypripcilium  spcctabile ;  Drosera 
invar.;  Epipactis  palustris;  Galax  aphylla;  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe ; 
Urlonias  bullatus;  Hydrocotylebonariensis;  Iris  graminca,  Monnieri, 
ochrulcaca,  sibirica :  Leucujuni  ajstivam,  Hemanclezii ;  Linnaja  bo- 
realis ;  LL)belia  sypliilitica ;  L^'copodium  in  var. ;  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata;  Myosotisdissitiflora,  palustris;  Niei'emboi'giarivulai-is;  Orchis 
latifolia  and  vars.,  laxifloi-a,  raaculata;  Orontium  aquaticum ;  Pin. 
•raicula  in  var. ;  Primula  Munroi,  sikkiniensis ;  Ehc.xia  virginica  ; 
.Siittittiiriain  var. ;  Sarracenia  purpurea  ;  Saxif raga  Hirculus ;  Spigelia 
Diarilandica  ;  Sivertia  pcrcnnis  ;  Tolieldia  in  var. ;  Tradescantia  vir- 
ginica ;  Trillium. 

The  above  ai-e  most  suitable  for  the  select  bog-bed  kept  for 
the  most  beautiful,  rare,  and  delicate  plants';  and  among  these, 
as  has  been  stated,  should  be  plauted  nothing  which  cannot  be 
i-cadily  kept  within  bounds.  To  them  lovers  of  British  plants 
might  like  to  add  such  native  plants  as  Malaxis  paludosa ;  but 
it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  select  the  finest,  no  matter  whence 
the_y  come.  Some  may  doubt  if  the  American  pitcher  plant, 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  would  prove  hardy  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country.  It  certainly  is  so,  as  one  might  ex]aect  from  its 
high  northern  range  in  America.  It  will  thi'ive  in  the  wettest 
]iart  of  the  bog-garden.  In  America  I  usually  observed  the 
liitchers  half  buried  in  the  water  and  sphagnum,  the  roots 
being  in  water.  In  British  gardens  it  usually  perishes  from 
want  of  water. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  vigorous  marsh  and  water-side 
plants  whicli  may  be  planted  in  any  sufficient!}'  moist  positions, 
and  left  to  struggle  with  each  other  for  existence : — 

A  Selection  or  Vigokous  JImish  -Vnd  'W.vteu-side  Plaxts. 

Acorns  Calamus,  gramincus ;  Alisma  in  var. :  Aster  Tripoliura, 
and  coarse  varieties;  Butomusumljcllatus;  Calla  ajthiopica,  palustris; 
Caltha  paiastris ;  Carcx  paniculata,  pendula,  Pseud<)-C}'])erus ;  Cyperus 
longus:  Epilubiani  hirsutum;  Eqnisetum  in  var. ;  Eriophomm  in  A'ar. ; 
Eui)atorium  in  var. ;  Glyceria  aquatica ;  Gnnncra scabra ;  Hibiscus  in 
var.  (Xorth  American  herbaceous  kinds);  Hippuris  vulgaris;  Hoiit- 
tuynia  cordata ;  Iris  Pseudacoras ;  Leucanthcnuun  lacusti'e.;  Lysi- 
machia  thjTsifioi'a  ;  Lythriun  Salicaria,  and  its  var.  rosea  ;  M3'osotis 
palustris ;  OEnanthc  listulosa ;  Osmunda  in  var.  ;  Phormiuni  tenax ; 
Pontcdcria  cordata;  Pyrcthrum  scrotinum;  RanunciUus  aqnaticus. 
Lingua;  RuniexHydrolapathum  ;  Sagittaria  in  var. ;  Scirpuslacustris; 
Sparganiuni  in  var.  ;  Typha,  all  the  kinds. 

A  group  of  the  boldest  of  this  last  selection  is  strikuigl}- 
effective  in  the  picturesque  garden.  CoxnucTOK. 


SEDUMS  AND  SAXIFRAGES. 
We  are  beginning  to  appi'eciate  the  advantages  in  an  artistic 
])oint  of  view  of  middle  ami  neutral  tints,  as  well  as  bright 
colours  in  the  ])ictnrcs  we  paint  in  our  gardens  with  livuig 
])lants  and  Howers.  and  we  have,  fortunately',  at  command,  and 
amenable  to  cultural  skill,  a  ti'ibe  of  plants  that  cnaljles  us  to 
shade  off  our  floi'al  sketches  by  soft  gradations  of  brown,  and 
grey,  and  green.  The  hardy  Sediims  and  Saxifrages  not  only 
enable  ns  to  do  this  in  summer,  but  they  help  us  to  relieve  and 
brighten  oui'  winter  gardens  ;  and,  associated  with  early  bulbs 
and  those  S|iring  Howers  whitli  are  deficient  in  foliage,  they 
give  the  balance  of  green  that  is  required  and  carp'jt  the  dull, 
dried  ground  with  their  soft  and  s]n-ing-like  verdure ;  ami  their 
value  in  the  winter  and  spring  garden  is  not  only  in  the 
pleasing  effect  they  produce.  The  bulbs  and  roots  of  iilants 
with  which  thov  are  associated  are  effectually  screened  from 
the  effects  of  frost,  or  trying  changes  of  tcmperatiu'e.  No 
ordinary  frost  would  jienetrate  a  healthy  tuft  of  Saxifraga 
b\-])noides.     I  have  two  beds  filled  with  Scilla  bifolia  and  Scilla 


sibirica,  the  surface  of  which  is  brightened  with  a  selection  of 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Scmpervivums,  Fragile  as  the  flower 
stalks  of  the  Scillas  seem,  they  force  their  way  through  the 
green  carpet  of  Stonecrop  and  Saxifrage,  and  seem  to  eiijoy 
the  association. 

It  is  only  by  planting  in  masses  that  we  are  able-to  realise 
the  effect  tlrcse  simple  plants  are  capable  of  givbig ;  and  tr 
obtain  vigorous  examples  prcsentuig  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  tribe,  it  is  best  to  divide  and  replant  cither 
iiunually  or  bienuiall}',  according  to  the  growth  of  the  varietj'. 
Although  many  of  the  Saxifrages  will  live  almost  anywhere, 
starx'ation  no  more  agrees  with  theur  than  with  other  jilants. 
This  may  be  readily  seen,  if  the  dwarfed,  stinted,  pot-bound  speci- 
mens sometimes  found  in  a  botanic  or  nursery  collection  are 
com]iared  with  plants  placed  m  cii'cumstaiices  favourable  to 
their  full  development.  The  hint  that  is  conveyed  to  us  by 
Jilants  that  spread  out  and  extend  over  the  ground  annually, 
should  be  understood  to  mean  .that  one  year's  growth  and 
occupanc}-  of  the  ground  exhausts  its  fertilitj',  and  new  soil  is 
required  for  further  growth. 

,  I  have  mentioned  the  utility  of  some  of  the  Sedums  asso- 
ciated with  bulbs.  Their  application  in  the  spring  garden  may 
be  extended  to  many  combinations.  Masses  of  Ei'ica  herbacca 
are  brightened,  and  thrown  up,  and  rendered  more  eff eetiv ;  by  " 
a  base  of  Sedum  acre  aureum.  The  same  Sednm,  plai  ted 
with  Lamium  maeulatum,  helps  to  bring  out  the  rather  anil 
variegation  of  that  spring  jilant.  Combined  without  advan- 
titious  aid,  a  mass  of  varied  Sedum  and  Saxifrage  is  sure  to 
invite  attention  and  admiration.  Thus,  a  bed  composed  of  a 
central  mass  of  Saxifraga  gerauioides,  ii."~Ted  by  a  broad 
green  band  of  Saxifraga  hypuoides,  succeeded  by  Sedum 
glaucum  and  Sedum  acre  aureum,  and  fringed  by  Sedum 
rupestre,  is  not  the  least  attractive  bed  in  the  spring  garden. 
Next  year  I  hope  to  emploj'  that  gem  amongst  Saxifrages 
S.  longifolia.  That  bright  star  is,  with  me,  somewhat 
nebulous  as  yet.  I  may,  ijerhaps,  be  allowed  to  indicate 
for  your  amateur  readers  a  few  of  the  most  effective  and 
manageable  Sedums  and  Saxifrages  for  winter  and  spring 
gardenmg.  Foremost  on  the  list  is  certauily  Sedum  acre 
avireum.  The  Sedum  known  as  S.  glaucimi  in  Loudon  garden  .s 
is  of  equal  value  with  the  foregoing,  and  affords  a  very  useful 
middle  tint,  of  light  grey.  S.  rupestre  assumes  a  ciirason 
tinge  in  the  sjn-ing. 

Amongst  Saxifrages,  S.  longifolia  stands  conspicuous. 
Its  beauty  is  dne  to  the  accuracy  of  its  star-like  form. 
S.  oppositifolia  pyrenaica  is  distuiguished  by  the  profusion  of 
rosy  blossoms  it  produces  early  in  the  year.  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  and  its  varieties  are  essential  in  a  collection  of  these, 
S.  juniperina.  spathulata  and  ]nilchella  are  useful  specibs, 
affordmg  tufts  of  the  brightest  green;  Saxifraga  C03,spitosa, 
S.  ceratophylla,  and  S,  geranioides,  are  also  hard}'  and  easily 
managed  kinds,  which  may  be  usefully  worked  to  anj'  artistic 
arrangement  that  may  be  desired. 

Bch'oh:  Wii.  IxGR-VM. 


Notes  on  Hardy  Plants I  now  adopt  the  plan  of  mulching 

my  mixed  border  and  never  digging  them,  and  in  some  cases  I  go 
further.  On  my  peat-bed  and  fernery  I  do  not  remove  the  fallen 
leaves  that  may  accumulate  there,  but  I  cover  them  over  with  a 
slight  mulching  of  cocoa-nut  refuse.  In  this  way  I  imitate  nature, 
who,  by  a  thick  covering  of  leaves,  provides  against  the  ill  effects  of 
plants  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  ground.  The  majorit}'  of 
plants  die  everj'  year ;  but  nature  meets  that  by  a  mulching  of  leaves, 
which  become  soil.  If  I  could  dare  to  brave  the  imputation  of 
untidiness  I  would  not  cut  anything  down  till  the  spring.  You  may 
be  sure  the  flower-stems  and  decaying  root-leaves  are  an  immense 
protection  in  winter.  I  have  mixed  borders  right  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  windows.  Of  course  I  am  rather  particular  what  plants  I  put 
there.  As  an  instance,  I  will  jast  describe  to  yon  one  small  bed 
near  the  drawing-room.  It  is  perhaps  ten  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
■widCi,  The  back  is  filled  with  ,4/-if»r'o  Raijoinowd-ii  andA.falcafa,  one 
corner  witli  Pi'.<fciri(i  terebinth ux^  the  ^^■a\\  with  Birjnnnia  capreolaia; 
another  is  filled  with  a  large  clump  of  Zrni^clineria  ealifornica,  and  a 
fourth  with  Arantlias  latifclius ;  at  other  stations  are  shrubs  of 
Berheris  WaUichiana  and  HijiJmnriea  qiiercifoUa.  The  centre  is  filled 
with  anything,  and  near  the  edge  are  Nareissi,  Lathijriis  tnhernstii',' 
&c.  There  is  no  formality,  and  there  is  plenty  of  interest.  Lilies 
never  did  well  here,  so  I  put  on  my  considcring-cap  about  two  years 
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ago,  and  marie  them  a  special  bed  for  themselves.  I  chose  the  loirast 
paft  of  the  garden.  There  I  dug  out  my  bed  two  feet  deep ;  I  filled 
six  inches  of  this  iritli  brick  and  other  rubble,  and  the  remaining 
eighteen  inches  «-ith  coarse  rirer  sand  and  garden  soil  in  equal  quan. 
tities.  In  this  I  planted  my  lilies,  putting  no  manure  ;  but,  when  they 
had  been  in  a  year,  I  mulched  the  surface  mth  rotten  manure,  and 
shall  do  this  again.  Hitherto  the  result  has  quite  satisfied  me.  The 
spaces  between  the  lilies  I  intended  to  fill  with  0-xalises,  but  la.st 
winter  destroyed  many  of  them.  Those  that  surviTod  evidently  like 
the  soil  much,  and  in  the  fi'ont,  now,  I  have  Croci,  and  other  small 
bulbs  I  have  a  large  bed  of  Yuccas,  and  another  bed  edged  with 
Erica,  but  the  soils  are  totally  different — one  is  a  stiffish  clay,  the 
other  sand.  Have  you  ever  ktio'\\ni  Anmdo  Dona.\  vei'sicolor  really 
hardy  .'  I  have  not.  Polygonum  cnspidatum,  grown  in  the  lawn,  is  a 
grand  p'ant  with  me,  measuring  ten  or' eleven  feet  high.  I  should 
add,  that  no  one  should  ever  condemn  a  plant  for  its  first  year's 
show.  Many  plants  do  not  show  their  full  beauty  till  well  establislicd. 
As  re(^  u'ds  Adcnophora,  the  best  is  A.  verticillata,  but  it  is  scarce. 
I  once  had  it  fine,  but  lost  it  by  dividing  for  a  friend.  With  respect 
to  Alstrajmcrias,  nobody  need  'trouble  about  planting  them  deep ; 
they  mil  soon  get  deep  enough.  I  have  been  trying  to  destroy  them 
in  one  place,  and  cannot,  because  I  cannot  reach  them.  Aponogeton 
distachyon  is  quite  hardy  in  water  that  does  not  freeze  (running 
water).  It  is  so  grown  at  Edinburgh.  The  verj- finest  Aquilegia  is 
fonnosa — bright  red.  Aram  crinitiim  has  the  peculiarity  of  not 
putting  in  an  appearance  at  all  the  year  after  flowering — nt  least, 
that  is  its  habit  here.  Asarum  ^^rginicum  is  well  worth  growing  for 
its  mottled  leaves  ;  but  where  can  it  be  got  ?  As,irum  is  one  of  the 
vciy  best  plants  to  grow  in  dense  shade,  or  in  dry  places  under  ti-ces. 
liitton.  W.  H.  Ei.L.vcoMiiE. 


WATER-MARGINS 

MaN'V  people  like  a  little  water  in  their  g.nrdcti,  and  make  a  little 
pond,  or  ])erha])S  a  big  one  if  they  can  afEord  it.  Yet  how  few  of 
these  ponds,  lakes,  or  whatever  they  m.ay  be  called,  ever  give  the 
satisfaction  desired,  and  why  ?  Obviously,  because  we  make  our 
little  bits  of  water  too  bald,  too  ))uny.  ami  altogether  different  from 
what  wo  find  in  nature.  The  chief  difference  between  the. two  lies 
for  the  most  part  in  the  setting  or  margin,  about  the  treatment  of 
which  there  is  much  misconception.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  to 
water-margins  some  little  attention,  in  order  that  we  may  discover 
what  it  is  they  require  to  set  the  water  off  to  advantage.  1  Mas, 
a  little  while  ago,  inspecting  a  ]iiecc  of  water,  the  margin  of 
which  I  covdd  not  help  admiring.  At  one  part  a  sweet  flat  meadow 
stretched  a  long  nanow  lip  completely  into  the  water,  which  a  little 
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Margin  of  Loch  Achniy. 

fan  her  on  was  overhung  wi(h  trees  and  bushes;  then  cami' a  jiait  h 
of  re(His,  half  couee.aling  the  pebbly  bed  of  tlio  mouth  of  a  little 
brook;  bushes  again,  and  in  one  part  liltic  trees,  through  which 
tliii  water  lookeil,  as  it  always  does  un<ler  such  circnmstanci^s, 
]>articiilarly  pleasing.  Water  sjilashing  and  dashing  in  .some  placi's, 
ami  sweetly  flowing  in  a  long  suggestive  line  in  others,  has  often 
engaged  the  pen  of  the  jioet,  and  is  not  nnfrequently  founil  on  tlie 
canvas  of  the  ]iainter.  but  we  seldom  meet  with  it  in  gardens.  Wo 
have  a  dreadful  way  of  making  the  banks  turn  down  and  dip  stittly 
into  the  water,  and  of  making  the  margin  <piite  fonnal.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  call  neatly-roumled  margins  nn  imitation  of  nature;  and 
yet  they  are  fondly  believed  to  be  so.     Wo  must  not  depend  on  the 


mere  presence  of  water  for  striking  effect ;  it  should  be  tastefully 
relieved  and  made  presentable  in  a  framework  or  margin  skilfully 
conceived  ;  just  as  a  nosegay  is  relieved  and  softened  by  the  leaves  of 
femi  and  other  greenery  with  which  it  is  smTouuded.  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  showing  the  beautiful  margin  of  Loch  Achray, 
which  I  sketched  last  autumn,  will  indicate  how  iumieasurably  su])erior 
nature's  margins  are  to  those  with  which  we  are  satisfied  in  our 
gardens.     '  A.  D. 


THE  FLOWER-GARDEN,  &c.,  FOR  DECEMBER. 

BY  G.  WESTL.VND,  WITLKY  COURT. 

Flower-Garden. — Here  the  summer  occupants  of  beds  have  beeu 
cleared  off,  and  they  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  replanted  with 
spring-flowering  plants.  If  bulbs  for  early  blooming  are  not  yet 
planted,  make  it  a  rule  to  plant  nothing  without  a  green  groumlwork 
of  some  kind  to  cover  the  soil.  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Violets,  Sedunis, 
Saxifrages,  Daisies,  Prinuoses,  Forget-me-Xots,  and  similar  plants  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  pmijose.  Decorating  the  spring  garden 
so  as  to  yield  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  constitutes  one  of  tlio 
most  interesting  phases  of  modeni  flower-gardeuiiig.  I  ])lant  bulbs 
by  the  thousand ;  but  I  cover  the  raw  earth  about  them  with  au 
evergi-een  or  vaiTegated  carpet.  How  this  is  done  will  be  stated  in 
duo  time.  In  the  summer  arrangements  much  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  substituting  for  common-place  effects  refined  and  artistic 
combinations.  With  the  great  variety  of  hardy  ornamental  i)lants 
of  all  forms  and  colours  which  we  'possess,  we  have  material 
enough  of  the  most  varied  and  effective  description  for  making 
noble  and  striking  groups,  thus  lessening  to  a  great  extent 
the  use  of  tender  bedding-plants,  which  would  be  a  decided  gain. 
Whilst  thus  advocating,  however,  greater  variety  in  tlio  way  of 
planting  our  beds,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  do  so  to  tho 
exclusion  of  tender  exotics  and  sub-tropical  plants.  On  the  contrai-y, 
I  believe  them  to  be  indispensable,  iu  the  highest  sense  of  the  won!, 
to  effect,  when  used  in  moderation.  For  a  few  well-arrungcd  beds 
ma)"  give  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction.  Our  requirements  for 
tender  plants  have  become  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  serious 
importance  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  managed,  as  adequate  acconnno- 
dation  and  labour  have  not  by  any  means  kept  pace  with  the  mania 
for  high  colouring.  If  not  already  done,  ])n)tect  all  choice  plants 
likely  to  suffer  from  frost,  and  endeavour  to  render  such  protection 
as  little  objectionable  as  possible,  by  finishing  off  with  a  garniture  of 
evergreen  sprays.  Magnolias  and  standard  Bays  should  have  some 
slight  covering  of  sjiruce  <u-  light  evergreen  branches,  and  the  stems 
should  be  bandaged  with  hay.  The  Pampas  Grass  often  succundjs  to  tho 
severity  of  our  winters.  Iu  its  native  habitats  this  gmss  is  parched 
up  whilst  iit  rest ;  therefore  wo  onght  to  preserve  the  roots  in  ns  dry 
a  state  as  possible  in  winter.  See  also  that  Canna  roots  left  iu  tho 
ground  have  suflicient  iirotection.  Prune  and  nail  hardy  crec|>ci-s 
upon  walls  and  pillars,  and  tie  in  such  as  are  on  Inttice-wurk.  Holly. 
hocks,  allowed  to  renuiiii  out  all  winter,  secure  against  wet  and 
slugs  by  placing  cinder-ashes  round  them.  See  that  plants  reciuiriuR 
support  are  secured  against  high  winds.  Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather  to  turn  compost  lieaps,  and  lose  no  opp(UtuniIy  of  collecting 
refuse  to  rot  down  for  nuinure. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants,  &c.— Annual  and  biennial 
plants  raised  in  sunnner  and  early  autumn  may  now  be  lnins)>huitcd 
into  the  positions  in  which  they  are  to  bhuim,  giving  them  in  all  cases 
light  and  well.dmined  open  soils.  Lilies  of  all  kinds  nuiy  now  bo 
tninsplanted.  having  the  positions  fidly  pre|iared  previously,  so  that 
thcv  niav  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Lilies  often  suffer  imuli, 
or  perish,  fiom  being  exjiosed  to  the  air.  All  other  bidbs  may  be  trans, 
lilanted  now.  Alpine  plants  will  recpiiro  little  or  im  attention,  beyond 
scattering  a  little  fine  earth  cu-  loaf-mould  or  coci>a.|'ibre  auanig  such 
a-s  have  grown  or  pushed  up  a  little  out  of  the  earth,  and  which  aix'  in 
ecmsequence  likely  to  perish  fron\  cold  drying  wimls.  Herbaceous 
Iilanis  nuiy  be  truiisplanleil  with  safety  in  almost  any  weather,  ihougli 
it  is  not  desirable  to  move  lliem  when  the  ground  is  frazeu  dci'p. 

Shrubberios.--A8  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  nikp  them  to- 
gel  her,  and  cover  them  with  soil,  so  that  when  they  have  rotted  Ihey 
may  lie  returned  as  manuixi  to  the  ground  from  which  they  havo 
bee"n  collected,  .\void  the  usual  practiie  of  digging  shrubberies  :  for 
there  is  no  greater  ntistake  iu  reference  to  garden  managemetit  than 
periodically  root-pruning  plants,  the  majority  of  which  have  not  a 
root  to  spare.  Shrubberries  shcadd  not  show  any  margin  of  niw 
soil,  for  the  Covering  of  which  we  have  tluuisanda  of  dwarf  ever, 
green  jdants  that  might  be  made  to  look  very  oftective  in  such 
situatjoiia.  Bulbous  ].lants,  too,  pushing  their  way  through  tlm 
low  green  boughs  are  by  no  means  unwelcome.  I  have  seen  a. 
teiTace.sIopo    jilanted   entirely    with  Juniperus   sabiniana,    through 
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which,  in  thc-spviiig  time,  thousands  of  bulbs  thi-cw  up  their  flowers ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  charming.  Sliinibbories  en  )j(a.sse  should 
consist  of  a  well-chosea  combination  of  the  iinest  evergreen  and 
flowering  shrubs,  so  arranged  as  to  flu^lish  the  greatest  amount  of 
vuriet}^  aud  striking  effect. 

Rose-Garden — Transplanting  may  now  be  done  with  advantage  ; 
and  if  new  kinds  have  to  bo  procured,  the  sooner  they  are  got  and 
]ilanted  now  the  better.  Before  planting,  however,  take  care  that  the 
stations  for  them  are  properly  prepared  by  removing  part,  if  not  the 
■whole,  of  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing 
it  with  fresh  compost  of  the  proper  kind.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
rose  deUghts  in  a  strong  soil,  and  that  it  will  take  any  reasonable 
quantity  of  rich  manure.  Hence  each  variety,  after  it  is  planted, 
should  be  mulched  with  rotten  dung;  and  the  beds  mil  also  be  all  the 
better  for  a  similar  supply.  When  planting,  make  the  plants  secui'c 
by  means  of  stakes.  But  do  not  prune,  beyond  cutting  off  the  points 
of  straggling  branches,  until  frost  has  left  us.  Some  of  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  Tea  aud  Bourbon  roses  may  require  protection ; 
dwarfs  may  be  pegged  down  and  covered  mth  diy  fern.  And  a 
handful  of  di'y  fem  fronds  dra^Ti  into  the  head  of  a  standard  rose, 
and  well  secured,  is  not  a  bad  protection,  that  is  if  the  snow  is  not 
allowed  to  lay  or  melt  and  run  into  it.  Dryness  is  the  point  to  be 
attained.  In  some  localities  it  may  be  requisite  to  lift  Tea-roses  and 
l)lace  them  under  protection  for  the  winter. 

Pits  and  Frames. — As  a  general  rule  everythiug  in  these  should 
be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  no  encouragement  given  to  induce  a 
weakly  growth.  Give  an  abundance  of  air  on  every  favourable 
opportunity  ;  using  fire-heat  only  in  case  of  frost,  or  to  c.xpeldamp  in 
wet,  foggy  weather.  Remove  decaying  leaves  and  water  sparingly. 
Alternantheras  and  similar  plants,  which  are  so  useful  in'pattem-bed- 
ding,  should  not  be  overlooked,  but  afforded  heat  of  from  fifty-five  to 
sixty  degrees.  Violets  should  be  uncovered  on  fine  days ;  giving  them 
occasionally  weak  manure-water.    They  are  impatient  of  much  nui'sing. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  in  cold  frames  will  now  be  at  rest.  Any  decaying  leaves 
on  them  should  be  removed  as  they  appear,  and  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  them.  The  foilage,  and  especially 
the  hearts  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  perfectly  drj';  water  must  be 
given  sparingly,  and  chiefly  to  those  plants  which  appear  to  flan*. 
Dui-ing  frost  the  frames  should  be  kept  closely  shut. — Carnations  aud 
Picotees  in  pots,  which  will  also  be  in  cold  frames,  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  Plenty  of  air  should  be  given  them. 
AVater  should  be  given  onlj'  in  the  morning,  aud  withheld  altogether 
in  frosty  weather.  Decaying  leaves  should  be  removed,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  kejit  clean,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded  too  much 
together. — Cinerarias  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  but  secm-e  from 
frost.  Air  should  be  given  them,  but  they  should  be  kept  free  from 
cold  draughts,  which  curl  their  leaves.  Keep  the  plants  growing  b^- 
shifting  them  into  larger  pots  as  required,  aud  Icill  gi'een.fly  by  means 
of  fumigation. — Dahlia  roots  should  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost, 
and  they  should  be  looked  over  occasionally  in  order  to  remove  decay- 
iug  tubers. — Hollyhocks  may  bo  wintered  in  a  dry,  cold  frame,  where 
air  can  be  admitted.  Old  roots  in  the  ground  should  be  lifted,  put  in 
])ots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  get  cuttings  from  in  February. 
All  decaying  leaves  shoiUd  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear. — 
Pansies  in  beds  should  be  secured  against  wind,  by  means  of  pieces 
of  sticks  or  pegs,  and  in  hard  weather  protected  by  placing  a  few 
small  branches  of  spruce  Jii-s  among  them.  The  beds  should  be  fully 
six  inches  above  the  paths  in  the  centre,  and  rounded,  in  order  to 
throw  off  rain.  In  cold,  damp  localities,  it  is  best  to  lift  the  plants 
and  to  ])lant  them  in  a  cold  frame,  or  the  smaller  ones  can  be  put  4u 
small  ])ots. — Pinks  should  also  have  their  branches  similarly  secured, 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  is  well  to  stir  the  sm-face  soil  of  the  beds,  as 
they  get  beaten  down  by  heavy  autumn  rains.  Should  the  plants  be 
lifted  by  the  action  of  frost,  they  should  bo  gently  pressed  into  the 
bods  when  a  thaw  sets  iu. — When  the  Ranunculus  is  planted  in  some- 
what heavy  soil,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  a  few  boards,  or  some  otlier 
covering,  over  the  beds  to  throw  off  tlic  rain.  Excessive  moisture  at 
this  season  is  injurious. — Verbenas,  whether  as  old  plants  for  stock  or 
as  cuttings  in  store  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  position 
near  the  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  and  kept  only  moist  enough  to  keep 
them  alive.     The  plants  should  also  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

B.   Deax. 

Asphalte  Roads.— Those  hnvo  been  subjected  to  a  sc-vcvo  Icsl  in  London,  iunl 
Imve  been  fouml  to  answer  well.  Wbat  a  bajipiness  for  those  who  hnvo  cars! 
A  wasjjon  conveying  a  large  granite  block,  the  weight  of  wliieb,  including  the 
vehicle,  was  twenty -three  tons,  iiassed  over  the  asphalte  in  t'heapsiac  the  other 
(lay  wit.hont  makins;  any  abrasion,  or  causing  it  the  slightest  injm-v.  The  police 
are  under  the  impression  that  fewer  horses  fall,  and  are  ceitain  that  no  more 
fall  on  it  than  upon  gr.inite.  It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  pave  many 
other  streets  viith  Val-de-Travers  compressed  asphalte. 


PYRETHRUMS. 

A  TEW  words  ou  the  culture  aud  propagation  of  these  now  some, 
what  fashionable  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  who  have 
a  garden,  and,  perhaps,  very  little  glass  They  are,  I  need  scarcely 
say,  ijcrfectly  hardy,  and  I  know  of  no  family  of  plants  that  has  made 
such  advances  during  these  last  ten  years  as  the  Pyrethrums.  They 
have  now  become  as  beautiful  as  many  of  our  China  Asters,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  flowering  at  a  tlifferent  season,  which  makes  them 
more  acceptable,  viz.,  from  May  omvard  tlrrough  the  summer  months. 

If  required  for  the  ornamentation  of  herbaceous  beds  or  borders, 
where  the  ground  is  in  "good  heart"  that  is  what  they  want,  and 
if  tied  to  some  slight  supports  while  in  flower,  they  will  aftenvards 
take  care  of  themselves.  As  the  old  flower-stems  die  down  they 
should  be  removed,  as  that  will  give  the  plants  fresh  vigour  to 
throw  up  flower-stems  again. 

If  intended  for  pots  for  exhibition  piu'poses  or  otherwise,  they 
should  be  taken  up  from  the  ground  in  spring,  as  soon  as  they  show 
au}^  aiipcarancc  of  growth,  picking  out  carefully  the  old  soil,  and 
potting  in  good  fibrous  loani  and  rotten  dung  or  vegetable  mould, 
using  a  moderate  amount  of  drainage,  and  phmging  them  in  leaf 
mould,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  keep  them  from  drying  at  the 
roots.  As  they  advance  in  growth  the.y  reciuire  a  good  supply  of 
water ;  aud,  when  coming  into  flower,  a  little  liquid  manure  will 
prove  beneficial  to  them. 

As  regards  propagation,  the  jiropcr  time  for  that  is  early  in  spring. 
Take  the  plants  up,  shake  all  soil  from  them,  and  jnill  them  to 
pieces,  putting  them  in  .small  pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  cold  frame 
for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  become  estabUshed.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  too  close,  as  they  arc  apt  to  damp.  When 
established  they  may  be  planted  out  in  their  proper  quarters. 

The  following  are  all  first-rate  double  kinds,  varying  in  colours  from 
white,  blush,  yellow,  and  red,  to  dark  crimson,  being,  infact,  a  selection 
from  about  fifty  varieties,  viz. : — 


Boule  de  Neige. 
Carneum, 
Candidum. 
Delieatissimum. 
Dr.  Livingstone. 
Elegantissimum. 
Eximium. 
rioribundfim. 
Pnlgens  plenissimum. 
Galathec. 
Mivtic  Numertj,  TuiAimj. 


Gloire  de.StaUe. 
Gustave  Hertz. 
Hermann  Stenger. 
Imbricatum. 
Iveryanum. 
■Luteum. 
Lady  Blanche. 
Madame  Billiard. 
,,        Munier. 
M.  Barral. 


Mrs.  Dix. 

Rev.  J.  Dix. 

Nancy. 

Kemesis. 

Niveum. 

Paul  Jouma. 

Rosoum. 

,,        album. 

,,        perfection. 
Rubrum. 

T.  Bhow.n-. 


N  ATU  R  E'S     GARDENS, 


NIAGARA.' 

A  cniEP  reason  for  speaking  of  ttis  oft-described  sijot  i.s  a 
desire  to  jileaci  for  the  preservation  intact  of  such  amagiiiticeut 
scene.  The  vrhole  is  so  vast  aud  so  far  out  of  man's  control 
that  ]iro)jably  nothing  man  or  machineiywill  do  can  evei'  cause 
it  to  l^e  other  than  a  place  of  the  highest  interest ;  but  it  may  be 
injured  and  deteriorated  hi  various  ways — nay,  it  certainly  will 
be  so  if  precautionary  measures  be  not  taken.  One  of  the 
islands  is  alreadj-  the  homo  of  a  connnon-place  paper-mill; 
persons  are  here  aud  there  allowed  to  levy  blaok-maU  ou  spots 
that  ought  to  be  C|uitc  free  to  the  jiublic ;  the  "  leprosy  of 
White  Hotels  "  has  broken  out  in  one  or  two  spots,  ;ind  a 
"museiun"  (stuffed  with  double-headed  calves,  a  fine  .s]iccimen 
of  a  "miunmy,"  with  a  full  red  beard,  &c.).  the  proprietor  of 
which  assured  me  that  his  collection  was  far  finer  than  that  in 
Grreat  ussell-sti-eet,  is  allowed  to  jjlant  itscH  by  the  margin 
of  the  noble  river.  Looking  at  the  magniflceut  Horse-shoo  Fall 
from  the  central  island,  the  eye  is  caught  by  a  wretched  block 
of  a  "tower,"  erected  no  doubt  to  afford  a  view,  which  is  not 
so  good  as  may  Ijo  obtahicd  near  at  hand  from  the  island. 
Suppose' this  kind  of  "improvement"  goes  ou,  the  charms  of 
the  scene  must  perish  to  a  great  extent.  In  a  grettt  country 
like  America,  where  land  has  in  many  cases  a  merely  nominal 
value,  all  such  glorious  scenes  as  this  should  be  preserved  for 
the  ]jul)lic  for  e\-er.  That  could  be  easily  done  in  this  case  by 
reserving  a  strip  oF  land  along  the  margin,  so  that  the  towns 
and  factories  would  not  protrude  themselves  so  as  to  be  reflected 
in  the  water.  There  is  jilenty  of  room  for  towns  and  hotels 
w-ithout  allowing  them  to  destroy  the  woods  and  copses  that 
frame  this  glorious  picture !  The  Government  has  reserved 
*  See  p.  16,  (nite. 
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the  famous  YoseiiiiteViilley  for  the  public  for  ever — and  a  most 
wise  proceeding  it  is.  Nothing  tends  to  vulgarise  and  enfeeble 
a  scene  like  Niagara  more  than  plantuig  on  its  very  margin  a 
gi'cat  hotel.  Let  such  structures  be  near  enough  for  con- 
veiiiuKce,  or  even  for  a  good  view ;  but  not  so  near  as  to  stamji 
out  all  traces  of  the  once  beautiful  foreground.  Besides,  the 
hotels  tliemselves  lose  considerably  Ijy  being  thi'ust,  as  the 
Clifton  House  is,  on  the  margui  of  the  river,  without  a  tree  to 
soften  its  hard  outlines.  A.11  such  structures  would  gain 
consideraljly  by  being  cut  off  ft-om  the  river  by  at  least  a 
lawn  and  plantation;  and  this  need  not  deprive  them  of  a  good 
view  of  the  scene.  If  we  deface  such  rare  and  inagiuticeut 
scenes,  posterity  will  regard  us  as  sordid  barbarians.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  spot  which,  if  ])i'esciwed,  would  in  time  to  come  form, 
without  aiiy  biit  the  sim])lest  aids,  so  i)aradisaical  and  vast  a 
garden,  takuig  the  river  for  a  mile  or  two  above  and  below  the 
falls  into  consideration.  For  miles  below  the  falls  the  woods 
are  charming,  and  some  of  the  scenes — as  the  whirlpool,  whei'C 
the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend  in  its  deep  rocky  Ised — quite 
uui(pie.  The  greatest  jiortion  of  this  space  is  as  wild  as  evei-, 
so  that  it  is  not  3-et  too  late  to  guard  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoliator.  Nothhig  could  lie  in  worse  taste  than  allowuig 
persons  to  extract  half-dollars  from  the  puljlic  for  the  mere 
permission  to  see  such  places  as  the  whirlpool.  But  as 
multitudes  visit  the  place,  the  temptation  to  occupy  evciy 
inch  of  laud  and  i)rostitute  it  to  some  dollar-extracting  "use 
will  be  irresistible  if  the  States  do  not  step  in  and  save  it. 
All  that  needs  to  Ije  done  by  the  American  and  Canadian 
Governments  is  to  j)revcnt  persons  clearing  or  occupjing  the 
ground  within  a  few  hundred  yards  or  even  feet  of  tlie  margin. 
This  done — and  means  taken  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the 
wretched  buildings  that  now  perch  themselves  on  the  margin 
of  the  river — and,  without  any  further  attention  from  man,  the 
place  would  ever  be  unrivalled  in  its  majestic  beauty — a  garden 
wortliy  of  America,  and  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  -svhole 
world,  ought  to  be  preserved  from  pollution.  W.  E. 


THE  PROPAGATOR. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  VERBENAS  FROM   SEED. 

'L'liAT  the  Verbena  lias  been  greatly  innjruvcd  of  late  years,  nolioily 
can  deny;  but,  after  all,  il  i.s  (loubtful  if  so  much  has  been  rlonc  with 
it  in  tlie  way  uf  croys-brccdlTig,  ov  fertilization,  as  bv  careful  selection 
of  certain  flowers  from  which  to  tak(^  seed.  Still,  xoiiwfliiti'j  has 
been  (lone,  evidence  of  which  exists  in  the  jirctty  striped  flowers 
raised  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  during  the  past  foin'  years. 
Those  jjossess  as  many  fine  qualities  of  fomi,  size,  and  suljstanee,  as 
the  best  of  the  self-varieties  so  called.  Seedlintf  Verbenas,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  i>rolific  of  strijied  flowers,  ami  fertilization  a|ipears 
necessary,  to  sotuo  extent,  to  produce  them.  J[r.  I'eri-y's  aim  was  to 
obtain  white  flowers,  having  stripes  of  vivid  scarl(?t  or  crimson,  and 
in  two  line  varieties,  named  respectively.  Carnation  and  Singularity, 
tiiese  condjinations  were  strikingly  present. 

Supposing  a  cultivator  of  Verbenas luis  a  flower  possessing  unusual 
liiilliancy  of  coloiu',  or  sonuj  hue  strikingly  novel,  but  having  the 
pips  deficient  in  that  circularity  of  fonu  to  which  cousidcraWe  ini- 
portauco  is  attaciicd  in  these  days;  in  order  to  combine  the  particular 
eoloiu-ing  with  a  higher  degree  of  form,  he  would  select  a  finely- 
rounded  stout  flower  like  Eckford's  Peter  William,  or  Perrj's  Per. 
fection,  and,  using  a  veiy  lino  camel's  hair,  he  would  gently  insert  it 
into  the  tulie  of  the  flower,  and  transfer  the  pollen  from  it  to  the 
one  from  which  ho  desires  to  obtain  seed.  In  case  of  some  flowers 
that  are  subjeel.  to  the  process  of  fertilization,  it  is  the  custom  to 
rcmiive,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ])ollen  deposited  on  the  anthers, 
replacing  it  with  that  brought  fioni  another  llower,  for  the  pm'pose 
of  promoting  fecimdatiou.  In  the  case  of  the  Verbena,  this  would 
be  a  somewhat  tedious,  ami.  iiossibly,  an  injurious,  (irocess,  antl, 
therefore,  it  is  the  custom  with  raisers  simply  to  transfer  tli^  pollen 
from  one  llower  to  the  other,  without  any  anterior  removal  of  the 
pillion  from  the  proposed  see<l. bearing  flower. 

A  careful  selection  of  seed  from  a  few  line  varieties  will  assuredly 
produce  flowers  of  remarkable  ([uality.  For  seed  )nirposes,  plant  out, 
as  early  in  the  Season  as  jiossible,  on  an  open  airy  spot  favourable  to 
the  proper  ripening  of  the  seed. 

The  seed  thus  obtained  should  be  kept  thronffh  tho  %vinter,  and 
sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  in  any  conveniently. sized 
pots,  using  a  good,  free,  rich  loam,  and  covering  the  seeds  to  tho 
depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Tho  pots  can  then  bo  placed  in  a 
temperatiu-e  of  some  C5  dog.  or  70  dcg.  ami  the  noil  kept  constantly 


moist.  The  seed  gei'minates  (luickly,  and  in  about  three  weeks  or  a 
month  the  young  ])lants  will  be  large  enough  to  prick  off  two  or 
three  inches  apart  into  pans,  pots,  or  shallow  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  lay  hold  in  the  fresh  soil,  begin  to  harden  off  graduallj',  and,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  get  the  plants  into  a  cold  frame. 
Spider  is  very  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  young  plants  afc  this  stage,  and  . 
jiroves  a  bad  enemy  if  it  once  gets  the  upjier  hand.  Amateur 
raisers  should  guard  against  harm  from  the  attacks  of  this  pest. 

Meanwhile,  a  bed  should  bo  prepared  in  the  open  air,  for  tho 
reception  of  the  seedlings.  A  rich,  free  soil  suits  the  Verbena 
admirably.  Plant  out,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  if  tho  ])lants  aro 
sufficiently  large  and  inured  to  exposiu'e.  They  soon  make  rapid 
growth  ;  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  keep  the  bed  free  fj-om  weeds, 
till  the  plants  begin  to  flower.  Then  it  is  the  raiser  selects  the  best 
of  his  seedlings.  A  short  stick  is  usually  placed  against  any  flowo 
worthy  of  attention;  the  inferior  vaiieties  around  it  are  removed,  so 
as  to  secure  ample  room  for  development.  It  is  from  such  flowers 
the  seed  for  another  season's  sowing  should  be  taken. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  tho  A'erbcna  likes,  and,  consctpicutly, 
flijiu-ishes  best  in  a  rich  soil.  Tho  liberal  use  of  well-decomiK)sed 
manure  is  cnqiloycd  by  all  successful  cultivatoi-s,  and  the  bed  should 
he  in  an  open  situation.  There  is  nothing  like  the  open  gn)und  on 
which  to  test  Verbenas.  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  their  Avell  being  than  coddling  them  in  jilts  or  houses.  One  of 
the  foremost  Verbena  raisers  of  the  day,  Mr.  II.  Kckford,  of  Colcshill, 
grows  all  his  seedling  Verbenas  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  there  is  this 
great  advantage  about  it,  that  it  is  a  most  favotiralile,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  fitting  mode  of  testing  the  habits  of  growth  of  tho  seed- 
lings. A  Verbena  without  a  good  free  stocky  haliit  of  growth  is, 
after  all,  of  but  little  value.  "  K.  D. 


A    NEW    AND    EXCELLENT    FLOWER-POT. 

\Vi:  are  all  apt  to  run  short  of  flower-pots  of  one  sort  or  other  at 
the  busy  spring  season  of  jiotting,  and  it  hn])pens  sometimes  that  a 
fresh  supply  cannot  readily  bo  obtained ;  the  little  history,  therefore 
of  a  successful  makeshift  wlu'eh  I  propose  to  give  may  be  as  useful  to 
sonic  of  your  readers  as  it  has  proved  to  me.  Examining  soine  pear. 
grafts  in  tho  autumn  of  last  year  I  found  that  the  old  fashioned 
mixtures  of  clay  and  cow-dung  which  had  been  used  in  the  operation 
had  become  so  hard  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  knife  to  remove 
it.  I  held  this  little  matter  in  mind,  and  in  the  spring  1  had  a  giKxl 
heap  of  clay,  cow -dung,  and  sand  will  mixed  together,  and  set  some 
men,  one  wet  day  to  the  task  of  moulding  sixty.sizod  small  pots  in  a 
metal  mould  I  had  jirovidcd.  These  jiots  were  put  on  dry 
shelves  and  stoke-holes,  and  wore  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  They 
were  then  employed  for  potting. off  geraniums,  verbenas,  lobelias, 
ircsines,  anil  other  bedding  plants-  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  the  jilants  did  well  in  their  clay  covering,  and  the  pots  bore  the 
watering,  well.  In 
May  t  hey  were 
pluugeil  into  the 
Slimmer  bods  with 
the  plants,  and  1 
calculated  thai  the 
clay  and  cow-tluug 
would  gradually  fall 
to  pieces,  would  help 
to  support  the  plant, 
and  would  first  in- 
duce it  to  form  a 
ball  of  roots,  so  that 
in  the  autumn  its 
removal  would  lie 
attended  with  little      , 

1  p  i  rni  „    1*  llff  of  WOOll, 

loss  of  roots.  Tho  ^riiiihoii. 
ix'siilt  has  been  more 
satisfactory  than  I  anticipated;  tho  clay  pots,  in  nuist  instances, 
have  remained  entire,  but  tho  roots  have  puslied  through  the  bottoms, 
and  above  the  rims,  and  tho  plants  come  up  with  a  compact  ball, 
very  dilTeienl  from  <itliers  turned  eoniplelely  out  of  the  pots,  which 
have  sent  down  long  nxits,  half  of  which  they  lose  on  i-enioval.  1 
liavo  had  somo  of  these  pots  jireserved  with  the  pluiits  in  them  as 
they  were  taken  11)1,  and  I  am  ]icrauadcd  the  cimtrivance  will  be  of 
immense  use,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  others.  I,  thei-efore,  send  you  a 
sketch  of  a  plant  taken  up  from  the  lied  a  few  days  ago,  the  lifting  of 
whirli  will  only  euiise  the  slightest  jtossible  check  to  it  ;  also  n  .sketch 
of  the  somewhat  rude  iron  mould,  with  a  wooden  ping  to  fa.shimi  the 
lump  of  clay,  cow-dung,  sand,  *e.,  into  shape.  Wo  tried  first 
moulding  in  an  ordinary  llower-iiot,  but  broke  so  many  thot  we  gnvo 
up  teiTO.cotttt  in  faxoiu'  of  iron. 

Jidvoir  Castle.  W.  Inuk.vm. 


Iron  mould  tin- 
cluy  pots. 


I\'lurg«miilin, 
Flower  o(  Spiing. 
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GARDEN    DESIGN. 


HOME     LANDSCAPES.* 

BY    XOEL     HUMPHREYS. 

I.s  the  c])idcmic  of  geometric  flowei'-gardciiiiig  abating  in 
intensity?  it  may  be  asked.  No,  far  from  it.  It  is  still 
spreading  far  and  Tvide,  and  the  fair  face  of  nearly  every 
garden  in  the  thi'ee  kingdoms  i.s  either  pimpled  or  jiittcd  Tvith 
the  mighty  and  glaring  patches  of  this  garden  disease.  No 
doubt  very  striking  effects  of  colour  are  thus  achieved  at 
very  little  cost  of  intellectual  culture  or  judgment,  and  with 
an  excessively  limited  knowledge  of  the  endless  variety  of 
exquisite  flowering-plants,  acquaintance  with  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  study  in  order  to  carry  out  successfully  the 
creation  of  "home  landscapes,"  instead  of  geometrically-shaped 
and  forraallj" -placed  patches  of  large  numbers  of  jjlauts  of  the 
same  kind. 

Geometrical  gardening,  upon  the  Ijeddiug  system,  has, 
however,  not  been  entirely  without  its  utility.     It  has  stimu- 


lated  the  culture  of  very  beautiful  plants,  though  of  few  sorts. 
with  unwonted  activity  and  great  success,  causing  old  khids 
to  be  improved,  and  many  new  and  valuable  varieties  to  be 
raised. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  a  general  reaction  should  be 
initiated  in  the  direction  of  a  nobler,  simpler,  and  more 
natural  mode  of  treating  oin'  pleasure-gardens ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  already  m.any  of  our  most  advanced 
gardeners  aud  amateurs  arc  beginning  to  ]ierceive,  as  Mr. 
Robinson  pouits  out  in  his  instructive  hitroduction  to  "The 
Sub-tropical  G^arden."  "  how  far  we  have  diverged  from 
Nature's  ways  of  displaying  the  Ijeauty  of  vegetation;  our 
love  for  mere  rude  colour  having  led  us  to  ignore  the  exquisite 
aud  inexhaustible  way  in  which  plants  are  naturally  arranged 

*  .See  p.  IS,  ante 


in  a  wild   state;   brilliant  blossoms  being  almost  invariably 
relieved  by  a  setting  of  abundant  green." 

By  directing  attention  to  this  principle  in  the  creation  of  a 
pleasure-garden,  and  in  the  more  artistic  distribution  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  trees  in  combination  with  the  characters  of  the 
green  elevations  and  depressions  of  our  lawns,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  delightful  home  landscapes  may  be  created,  as  lovelj-, 
or  even  more  lovely  than  any  real  Alpine  scenery;  for, 
undouljtedl}-,  true  art  may  be  made  to  aid  and  improve 
nature. 

Let  us  imagine  sucli  a  nook  as  that  represented  within 
the  framework  of  the  capital  H.  in  the  first  number  of  The 
Gakdex.  How  charaihig  would  such  a  flowery  hollow  be, 
withui  eyeshot  of  a  drawing-room  window  !  It  is  made  to 
appear  as  a  glimpse  of  some  very  highly-favoured  bit  of 
flower-land  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or  rather  the  com- 
mencement of  antumn.  In  front  is  a  profuse  tuft  of  the 
rose-tuited  Japan  Anemone,  a  handsome  free-growing  plant 
that  at  once  gives  the  keynote  of  natural  growth,  free  from 
the  trammels  of  anj'  kind  of  trimming  or  training.  Immedi- 
ately behind  it  is  a  mass  of  Tritoma  Uvaria,  with  its  noble 
heads  of  Ijrilliant  scai'let  blossoms,  shading  into  orange  and 
yellow,  which  define  themselves  cli'ectively  against  a  mass  of 
dark-green  foliage.  To  the  right,  is  a  showy  plant  of  one  of 
the  rank-growing  but  picturesque  Rudbeckias,  in  front  of  a 
great  towering  tuft  of  Hollj'hocks  ;  beyond  which  is  a  bush  of 
one  of  our  finest  flowering-shrubs,  the  Althaea  frutex  ;  and  other 
attractive  plants  just  shadow  forth  their  forms  beyond,  to  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  a  nearer  approach  than  the  glance 
from  the  drawing-room  window. 

Turn  now  to  another  scene,  represented  in  this  article — a 
more  oiren,  and  somewhat  wilder  piece  of  home  landscape.  How 
grandly  the  giant  mass  of  Pampas  Grass  occupies  the  i^rincipal 
place  in  the  living  picture,  shooting  up  its  noble  plumes  to  the 
height  of  some  eight  feet  or  so,  near  a  bank  on  which  Crinums 
are  growing  and  Irloommg  as  though  in  their  own  native 
wilderness  !  How  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  gigantic  grass  in 
such  a  position,  from  that  which  it  is  often  compelled  to  assiuno 
in  the  precise  centre  of  a  circular  flower-bed,  sm-rounded  by  a 
regular  double  ring  of  Geraniums  or  other  "  bedding  plants"  ! 
Call  in  an  artist — a  true  student  of  nature — and  ask  him  which 
he  prefers.  In  front  is  a  group  of  Yucca  pendula  in  flower, 
the  scale  of  which,  though  often  reaching  three  feet  in  height, 
is  dwarfed  by  the  lofty  height  of  the  Pampas  plumes.  To  the 
right,  are  scattered  tufts  of  Cj'clamen,  just  as  they  are  found  on 
the  knolls  and  slopes  of  an  Italian  campagna.  The  low-growing 
]ilant  in  front  is  the  Oenothera  macrocarpa;  and  beyond,  in 
the  distance,  are  great  detached  clumps  of  nobler  hardy  her- 
Ijaceous  plants.  Of  these,  the  Ferulas  and  various  others  of 
great  beauty  have  not  as  yet  been  mtroduced  to  gardens 
generally. 

We  shall  have  so  much  to  say  on  home  landscajjes,  and  on 
good  and  simple  methods  of  producing  them  with  the  gi'catest 
cft'cct ;  and  shall  have  to  add  so  much  on  the  scoi'e  of  the 
endless  variety  of  flowers  and  trees,  by  which  the  aspects  of 
garden  landscapes  may  be  varied  ad  iiijinifnm,  that  we  cannot 
aft'ord  space  to  say  more  ui  this  general  introduction  to  the 
subject. 

BUCKLAND,  THE  SEAT  OF  P.  H.  BEAUMUNT,  ESQ. 

The  almost  total  absence  thi-oughout  the  country  of  evidence  of 
taste  in  garden  design,  and  this  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  our 
most  famous  private  and  public  gardens,  has  made  us  determine  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  publication  of  plans  of  gardens, 
not  remarkable  merely  for  their  lavish  wealth  of  plants,  or  vast  extent, 
but  for  the  tmc  taste  evinced  in  their  disposition.  With  this  aim  in 
view,  we'shall  often  have  to  select  comparatively  small  gardens  for 
illustration,  for,  so  far  as  we  have  obseiTod,  it  is  among  such  that 
the  best  examples  of  good  taste  are  now  to  bo  found.  Plans  of 
gardens,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  are  often  very  deceptive ; 
frequently  those  places  displaj-ing  very  bad  taste  look  well  on  paper. 
Every  jJerson  interested  in  this  matter  should,  therefore,  understand 
that  it  is  by  abolishing  the  gyrations  that  often  look  so  attractive  on 
plans,  that  we  get  the  space  and  breadth  that  characterize  the  true 
garden,  and  that  we  do  not  look  dofl-n  upon  a  garden  as  we  do  upon 
the  squares  of  a  chess-board. 

With  reference  to  the  annexed  plan,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
represents  a  place  of  no  small  extent,  charmingly  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  that  portion  of  the  Surrey  hills  known  as  the  North  Downs, 
and  commanding  fine  views  both  of  npland  countx'y  and  broad  sweeps 
of  open  park  land.  Originally  an  old  brick  wall  extended  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  present  line  of  carriage  drive,  running  very  nearly  as 
far  as  the  mansion.  This  has  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  some 
portions  that  are  thickly  with  covered  with  ivy,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  remain,  and  which  have  been  utilized  (as  all  such  objects  should  bo) 
by  being  worked  into  the  general  arrangements  of  the  place.  On  the 
opi)osite,  or  western  side,  of  the  can-iago  road,  an  old  hedge,  very 
much  of  the  ordinary  type,  existed,  and  this  also  has  been  cleared 
away  with  the  exception  of  a  few  picturesque  thorns,  which  have  been 
here  and  there  allowed  to  stand  alone.  Towards  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  where  the  best  views  of  the  open  park  lands 
are  to  be  found,  an  old  farm.road  occm's,  and  in  order  that  the  traffic 
along  it  should  not  be  visible  from  the  pleasure-ground,  the  centre  of 
the  road  has  been  lowered  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  sight,  and  the 
sides  slightly,  but  almost  imperceptiblj',  raised,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fall  into,  and  blend  with,  the  natm-al  surrounding  ground,  so 
that,  looking  from  the  locality  of  the  house,  the  groimd  ajipears  to 
retain  its  original  natm-al  aspect. 

Several  large  old  trees  exist  also,  both  on  the  east  side  of  the 
carriage  road,  to  the  south-east  of  the  mansion,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  ground.  These  trees  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  have 
been  either  worked  into  the  new  plantations,  or,  where  they  stand  on 
grass,  the  surrounding  ground  has  been  so  managed  as  to  make  them 
fall  into  and  blend  mth  the  general  scheme  of  improvement  to  which 
thejilace  has  been  subjected. 

With  regard  to  the  an-angement  of  planting :  passing  along  the 
carriage  drive,  we  have,  on  the  left,  the  large  trees  already  referred 
to,  and  an  imdergrowth  added  of  ordinary  evergreen  and  deciduous 
shrubs.  With  respect  to  the  detached  clumps  and  groups,  it  is  only 
necessai-y  to  remark  that  they  are  formed  in  the  usual  way,  but  that 
each  has  one  or  more  distinct  and  striking  trees  introduced  into 
it,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  contrast,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
conferring  on  each  separate  group  a  certain  individuality  of  its  own. 
In  the  follo%\'ing  references,  therefore,  these  special  subjects  only  are 
referred  to,  the  remainder  being  ordinary  plants  : — 

Clump  No.  1.— Weeping  Willow.  No.  2.— Magnolia  gianOifiora j  Thujopsis 
horealis  ;  Salislmria  atliantilolia;  Thuja  Lobbi ;  Rhus  Cotinus.  No.  3.— Lombardy 
poplar ;  Abies  canadensis.  No.  4  WelUngtonia  gigautea ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ; 
Pinus  Cembra.  No.  5.— Lombardy  Poplar;  Taxodium  sempendrens ;  Taxus 
baccata ;  Thujopsis  borealis ;  Cryptomeria  Lobbi ;  Red  Cedar ;  Thuja  Lobbi ; 
Cedrus  atlantica ;  Picea  Nordmanniana.  No.  S.— Thuja  Lobbi.  No.  9  —Pinus 
Cembra.  No.  10.— Rhus  Cotinus.  No.  11.— Yxicca  gloriosa.  No.  12.— Pampas 
Grass.  No.  13.— Picea  nobilis.  No.  1-1.— Aralia  japonica.  No.  15.— .Juniporns 
fi-agrans.  No.ie.— CephalotaxusPortuni.  No.  17.— Scarlet  Thorn.  No,  IS.— Thuja 
aurea.  No.  19.— Cephalotaxus.  No.  20.— Cedi-us  atlantica.  Nos.  21  and  32.— Beds 
of  Rhododendrons.  No.  23.— Mixed  Slu-ubs.  No.  24.— Roses.  No.  25.— Mixed 
shrubs.    No.  20.- Mixed  Shridjs  and  Hoses. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  has,  it  will  be  observed,  been  effectually  shiit 
out  from  the  carriage-road,  and  also  from  the  pleasure-grounds,  by  a 
screen  of  planting"  combining  existing  large  trees  with  other  suitable 
ones  of  intermediate  gTowth,  filling  in  ndth  various  kinds  of  shrubs. 

"Where  no  special  plants  are  named  for  a  group,  the  planting  would 
consist  of  such  things  as  diiferent  kinds  of  Box,  Hollv,  Laurustinns, 
Auouba,  Portugal  Lam-el,  Thujas,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana,  Cotoneaster,  Lilacs,  Spiraea,  Weigela,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  such  deciduous  trees 
as  Acacia,  Mountain  Ash,  Labm-num,  Gleditschia,  Thorns  of  various 
kinds,  aud  similar  things  which,  being  of  only  medium  size,  and 
having  small  and,  in  most  cases,  pinnate  foliage,  do  not  too  much 
overshade  the  plants  underneath,  afford  suSicient  protection  from 
extremes  of  weather,  and  tend  to  break  up  the  \'arious  masses,  giving 
them  more  or  less  a  light  and  varied  outline,  thus  obviating  the 
appearance  of  too  much  sombreness  of  tone  arising  from  masses  of 
evergreens,  as  ^yell  as  the  lumpish  effect  which  groups  of  mixed 
shrubs  are  likely  to  present  where  not  broken  up  in  this  way.  The 
f  idl  and  easy  breadth  all  round  the  house  is  worthy  of  note. 


Overdoing — It  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  in  landscape  art  (as  in 
all  other  art,  I  think)  not  to  multiply  means  for  ijrodueiug  a  o-iven 
effect.  "Wliere  one  stroke  of  the  brush  is  enough,  two  evidence  weak- 
ness, three  incom])etcncy.  If  you  can  secure  a  graceful  sweep  to 
your  ai}i)roach-road  by  one  curve,  two  are  an  impertinence.  If  a 
clump  of  half-a-dozcn  trees  will  effect  the  needful  diversion  of  the 
eye,  and  produce  the  desired  shade,  any  additions  are  worse  than 
needless.  If  some  old  Hchened  rock  upon  your  lawn  is  grateful  to 
the  view,  do  not  weaken  the  eifcct  by  nndtipljdng  rocks.  Simple 
effects  are  the  purest  and  best  elfects,  as  well  in  landscape  art  as  in 
moral  teaching.  A  single  outlying  boulder  will  often  illustrate  by 
contrast  the  smoothness  of  a  laMTi  better  tlian  a  ponderous  roller. 
One  or  two  clumps  of  alders  along  the  side  of  a  brooklet  will  designate 
its  course  more  effectively  and  pleasantly  than  if  you  were  to  plant 
either  bank  with  willows.  A  single  spiral  tree  in  a  coppice  will  be 
enough  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  a  hundred  round-topped  ones. 


Because  some  simple  rustic  gate  has  a  charming  effect  at  one  point  of 
your  grounds,  do  not  for  that  reason  repeat  it  in  another.  Because  the 
Vix'ginia  creeper  makes  a  beautiful  autumn  show,  clambering  into  the 
tops  of  one  of  your  tall  cedars  with  its  five-lobed  crimson  leaves,  do 
not  therefore  plant  it  at  the  fooii  of  all  your  cedars.  Because  at  some 
sjjocial  point  the  red  rooflet  of  a  gateway  lights  up  charmingly  the 
green  of  your  lawn,  and  fastens  the  ejc  of  visitors,  do  not  for  that 
reason  make  all  your  gateways  with  red  rooflets.  If  some  far-awa}" 
spire  of  a  country  church  comes  through  some  forest  vista  to  yoiu* 
eye,  do  not  perplex  yourself  by  cutting  forest  pathways  to  other 
spires. — D.  G.  MncnELL. 
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PAEIS    GAEDENS    AND    PAEKS. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  tour  around  the  various  public-gardens 
here,  and  beg  to  send  you  a  few  woixls  of  information  as  to  their  present 
condition.  The  Park  Moncieux  has  not  suffered  much.  In  fact,  little 
in  it  has  been  destroj'ed  by  the  siege  or  by  the  Commime.  The  only 
difference  is  shown  in  the  ornamentation.  Instead  of  beautiful- 
foUaged  and  flowered  plants,  which  were  so  much  admired  formerly, 
and  which  were  the  delight  of  lovers  of  horticulture,  I  noticed  but  a 
few  species  of  Pelai'goninm,  Ageratum,  Chrysanthemum,  &c.,  not  better 
than  those  to  be  seen  in  a  London  shop-keeper's  garden.  The  small 
squares,  like  la  Tour,  St.  Jacques,  la  Temple,  la  Champs  Elysees,  have 
received  no  alteration  in  their  forms,  and  they  have  preserved  their  old 
aspect,  except  the  change  in  the  qualitj'  of  the  floral  decorations.  At 
the  Square  des  Invalides,  the  gardener,  who  has  been  recently  appointed 
to  replace  M.  Tronpeau,  principal  gardener  of  the  squares  in  the  in- 
terior of  Paris,  has  absurdly  replaced  the  pretty  ivy -borders  bylines  of 
dwarf  box-tree.  Since  MM.  Barillet  and  Andre  resig-ned  their 
situations  of  head-gardeners,  a  sort  of  interim  had  taken  place  up  to 
the  last  spring.  The  engineer-in-chief,  M.  Alphand,  who  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  this  service,  having  been  raised  to  a  higher 
position,  the  promenades  and  plantations  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  engineer,  M.  Darcel,  des  Pouts  an  Chaussces,  who  knows  . 
nothing  about  gai'dening.  So  the  fair  days  of  public  gardening  in 
Paris  are  past. 

However,  an  improvement  has  taken  place  lately.  A  M.  Rafaain, 
who  had  charge  of  the  propagating  gardens  and  houses  of  La  Muette, 
where  all  plants  required  for  public  gardening  were  cultivated, 
having  carelessly  left  everthing  to  perish  by  the  mnter  frost,  has 
been  removed,  and  reijlaced  by  M.  Troupoau.  We  have  just  seen 
this  last-named  gentleoian  at  La  Muette,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  collections  will  be  soon  restored  in  his  hands,  perhaps  not 
to  their  former  state,  but  still  to  good  order. 

At  the  Avenue  de  1'  Imporatrice,  which  had  been  entirely  sijoiled — with 
all  the  trees,  conifers,  evergreens,  and  rare  shrubs,  cut  down  and  burnt 
— an  army  of  gardeners  is  now  at  work.  Unfortunately,  the  arboretum 
that  had  been  planted  there  with  so  much  care  and  skiU  will  not  be 
replaced.  The  Emperor  was  opjjosed  to  roadways  through  these 
gardens  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  allow  people  to  cross  the  avenue  ; 
therefore  they  were  obliged  to  walk  a  long  way  irithout  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  across.  To-day  this  inconvenient  aii'augement  is 
done  away  with.  All  necessaiy  thoroughfares  have  been  provided,  and 
instead  of  the  high  iron-fences  along  the  lawn  edges,  some  elegant 
arched  rustic-iron  borders  have  been  placed  as  a  frame  to  the  garden. 
They  have  '  improved  the  mode  of  sloping  the  gi-ound,  and  are 
making  what  they  call  vaUonuemeni$,  by  undulating  the  surface  of  the 
lawns  and  plannting  clumps  of  trees  on  a  larger  and  more  harmonious 
scale.  Some  evergreens  ^vill  be  planted  there  ;  and  the  new  plan, 
tations  of  Poplars,  Horse-chestnuts,  Ash-trees',  &e.,  already  made, 
without  shomng  much  at  once,  will  be  effective -in  a  few  years. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  not  now  the  sad  aspect  it  presented 
when  we  saw  it  last  March.     Almost  all  these  dreadfid-looking  and 
empty  places  that  ive  noticed  on  oirr  way  at  that  time  to  the  ruins  of 
St.  Cloud  are  now  covered  with  fresh  vegetation,.     The  underwood, 
formed  by  new  branches  sprouting  from  the  roots,  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  in  a  few  years  ;  and,  had  we  not  to  regret  the  destruction  of  • 
the  large  forest  trees,  firs,   pines,  and  rare  ornamental  shrubs  and    \ 
trees,  we  should  find  that  a  nicer  growth  is  the  result  of  the  thickets 
having  been  cut  down.     A  most  curious  effect  is  produced  by  the 
scarlet  tints  of  the  .American  oaks  (Quercns  cocci'jiea  and  Q.  ruhraj, 
which,  of  course,  have  been  cut  to  the  very  root,  like  the  common 
species.      About    la    Mare    d'Auteuil,    where    M.    de    Sahme,    the 
anckrii.    cnnscrvateur  of  the  Bois    de  Boulogne,  had  planted  several 
thousands  of  these  trees,  sent  direct  to  him  from  the  United  States 
by  Andre  Michaux,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  this  field  of  fresh      , 
branches  with  their  scarlet  foliage.     All  the  way  round,    the  Bois  is     ,' 
deprived  of  its  beautiful  plantations.      You  notice  here  and  there     1 
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some  scattered  and  uninjured  poor  oaks  or  birches  and  common 
conifers.  Along  the  formerly  woody  places  of  the  Bois  they  have 
constinicted  a  line  of  wooden  fence,  to  prevent  people  from  walkinsi' 
iiito  the  thickets  and  destroying  the  new  vegetation. 

Tlio  Porte-Dauphin  entrance  of  the  Bois,  by  the  Avenue  de 
rimperatrice,  is  to-day  almost  entirely  repaired,  replanted  dn  each 
side  as  it  was  before ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  no  trace  of 
the  gigantic  barricades  and  fortilicatiotis,  chevcii.\-de-frise, 
&c.,  \rill  remain. 

The  houses  of  La  Muette,  much  more  injured  by  the  shells  of  the 
Commune  than  by  the  siege,  have  not  much  improved  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  the  place.  The  new  range  of  houses  situated  in 
the  C'los  Georges,  between  the  railway  and  the  Rue  de  la  Tour, 
is  still  quite  empty,  the  glass  in  pieces,  and  the  pits  inside  the  hoases 
covered  with  weeds.  The  prospect  of  desolation  has  now  ceased  here. 
Some  collections  remain  peiieet,  as  the  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  a 
few  others ;  but  I  sa\v  with  much  regret  all  those  beautiful  palms 
black  and  dead  in  their  boxes.  I  shall  soon  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  completing  these  notes  on  the  present  state  of  gardens  and 
^;ardeningin~ Paris  and  iu  France,  which,  I  hope,  will  recover  shortly 
from  such  tremendous  disasters. 

Paris,  Oct.  22,  1871.  E***** 
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PALMS  FOE  THE  GARDEN. 

The  word  "palm"  suggests  to  many  a  majestic  tree  towering  above 
all  others,  and,  therefore,  we  at  once  conclude  that  palms  are  unfit  for 
anything  but  a  large  house.  Though  this  is  true  of  such  kinds  as 
Sabal  nndjraculifera,  Ai-enga  saccharifera,  and  a  few  others;  yet  if 
we  take  into  account  such  miniatures  of  them  as  Areca  monostachya, 
Chama^rops  humilis,  Ehapis  flabelliformis,  and  others,  which  show  their 
beauty  at  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  we  at  once  discover 
that  not  only  are  they  suitable  for  small  conservatories,  but  that  they 
are  also  useful  as  ornaments  for  the  unudow  or  table  ;  having,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  lasting  the  whole  season,  thereby  making  up 
for  the  dilference  of  cost  in  the  first  instance  as  compared  with  that 
of  other  plants.  On  the  Continent  palms  sell  by  the  thousands  for 
window  decoration,  at  low  prices,  and  I  hope,  now  that  they  are 
becoming  appreciated  here,  we  shall  soon  see  them  selling  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Another  advantage  palms  possess  over  other 
])Iniits  for  decorative  purposes  is-the  hardness  of  their  foliage,  which, 
in  some  measure,  saves  them  from  injnr^^  from  gas  and  changes  of 
tem]>eratin'e,  and  renders  them  capable  of  being  washed  when  dusty 
without  fear  of  breakage ;  again,  they  are  not  liable  to  be  hurt 
by  over-watering,  which  kills  so  many  plants  of  other  kinds.  As  to 
diversity  (jf  foliage,  we  have  fan-shaped  leaves  in  the  Latanius  and 
Cham;eroi)S,  pinnate  in  .-Vreca,  Thrinax,  Cocos,  and  others  ;  while  with 
the  beautiful  Adiantum.likc  foliage  of  Caryotas  and  Arengas  every, 
body  is  charmed  ;  in  fact,  no  conservatory  or  stove  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  without  palms.  Let  me,  therefore,  hope  that,  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  ludiit,  country,  aiul  nature  of  such  sorts  as  are 
l)e3t  adapted  for  general  jiurpn.ses,  1  may  be  instrumental  in  encourage- 
ing  the  cnltivatinu  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants. 

As  regards  soil :  that  which  suits  them  best  is  loam,  with  slight 
dminage,  as  tho  roots,  being  strong,  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and 
form  diains,  as  it  were,  themselves.  Though  some  palms  are  found 
in  dry  places,  it  is  well  knovni  in  districts  whoro  they  grow  naturally 
that  wherever  there  is  a  iialiu,  water  is  sure  to  be  below  it,  from  which 
the  roots,  running  as  they  do  deeji,  derive  a  good  sui)i)ly.  So  thirsty, 
indeed,  are  palms  generally  that  they  may  bo  watered  cveiy  day  with 
advantage,  and,  if  in  a  stove,  thoy  enjoy  a^an  to  stand  in  during 
summer-time. 

In  ])otting,  the  roots  should  never  be  cut  or  pulled  out ;  and  if  the 
plant  can  bo  placed  lower  in  its  new  pot,  all  the  better,  ns  it 
enco\n'age8  tho  i>roduction  of  fresh  roots.  Spring  is  tho  best  time 
to  shift  tho  greenhouse  kinils,  but  stove  palms  may  be  re-i)otted  at 
any  sea.«m,  water  being  given  freely  iunneiliatcly  after  tho  operation, 
both  at  the  roots  and  iu  the  form  of  a  good  syringing. 

In  the  following  descriptions,  habit  and  the  decorative  uses  of 
each  .sort  will  bo  tho  points  chiefly  dwelt  ujion.  Tlie  flowers  of  many 
are  not  likely  to  be  seen,  excepting  those  of  a  few  Chaimudorias,  and 
thorefore  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  them.  I  may  renuirk,  however, 
that,  many  palms  being  unisexual,  those  who  want  to  do  anything 
in  tho  way  of  hybridization  must  procure  nuile  and  female  plants 
of  Chama'doria.s,  in  mder  lo  effect  their  object ;  and  that  seed,  when 
ol>taine<l,  should  be  sown  iu  a  bottom  lieat  of  from  SO  dogs,  to  i)0  degs. 
r  shall  briefly  refer  to  each  genus,  taking  the  species  alphabetically, 
so  that  my  list  may  l)e  considted  with  facility,  and  enable  those 
reipiiriug   one,    twelve,   or  lifty    kinds,    to   get    the    best    for   their 


respective  purposes,  limiting  my  observations  to  such  sorts  as  are  in 
cultivation,  and  giving  their  synonyms  : — • 

Areca  alba  (Mauritius).- — A  fine  palm,  bearing  from  eight  to  ten 
fronds,  eight  feet  long,  of  a  greyish  green ;  stem  clear.  A  tine  plant, 
when  old,  to  stand  above  others,  the  fronds  standing  almost  flat 
from  the  stem ;  in  a  yoimg  state  they  are  more  erect ;  tliis  species 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  filament  running  from  leaflet  to  leaflet 
ivhen  first  developed ;  the  leaflets  in  all  -Vrecas  are  flat,  and  nearly 
opposite.  A  good  stove  palm  iu  all  stages  of  growth;  suitable  for 
table  decoration. 

A.  Baueri  (syn.,  Seaforthia  robusta:  Norfolk  Island). — Plant  denser 
in  habit  than  the  last ;  fronds  more  erect ;  midrib  clothed  with  black 
scales ;  leaflets,  in  young  jilants,  four  inches  wide.  A  good  green, 
house  palm,  or  for  out-door  decoration  in  summer,  and  in  a  large  state 
one  of  the  noblest  of  its  class,  its  dark.green  foliage  contrasting  well 
with  llusas,  Latania.s,  and  Caladiimis. 

A.  crinita  (sjm.,  Calamus  dealbata,  Acanthojihocnix  ci'inita : 
Mauritius). —  A  very  elegant  palm,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
Calamus;  useful  for  standing  over  a  tank,  having,  when  six  feet  high, 
fronds  four  feet  long,  of  a  drooping  habit ;  being  dense,  it  is  unfit  for 
table  decoration  ;  upper  side  of  fronds  green,  underneath  white;  the 
petiole  and  stem  densely  clothed  with  light-brown  spines;  rather 
tender,  and  requiring  plenty  of  water. 

A.  Catechu  (East  Indies). — Tho  palm  that  produces  the  bctel-n\it ; 
in  a  young  state,  good  for  table  decoration;  habit  erect,  running  up 
with  a  slight  stem ;  foliage  bright  green,  quite  smooth  and  glossy, 
contrasting  well  with  that  of  other  palms ;  a  fast  grower  when 
placed  in  a  smart  heat,  which  it  enjoys. 

A.  eonciuna,  (East  Indies). — -Vllicd  to  the  former  iu  habit,  but 
dwarfcr,  and  a  slow  grower. 

A.  lutescens  (syn.,  Hyophorbe  iudica:  Mauritius). — One  of  the  best 
of  palms  for  table  decoration  and  for  stoves,  being  small  and  dwarf, 
and  fomiing  offsets  as  it  gets  old  ;  fronds  graceful,  jialc  green  ;  petiole 
with  a  yellowish  tinge,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  whole  plant  par- 
takes a  colour  that  varies  in  intensity  in  diflierent  individuals.  Young 
plants  of  this  species  may  be  kept  iu  small  pots  f(U'  from  two  to  three 
years,  if  copiously  watered.  This  is  a  palm  which  should  be  in  every 
stove,  as  it  is  well  adapted  for  mixing  with  large-foliaged  plants,  and, 
being  erect,  it  stands  well  above  them  without  intercepting  light. 

J.  C. 
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A  C.ii.K.XDAi!,  I  need  not  say,  acts  as  a  soit  of  prompter,  to  assist 
tho  menujrv  of  the  practical  gardener,  who,  under  the  jn-essure  of 
nmltitudinous  duties,  is  apt  to  forget  the  peri'ormance  of  some 
operation  at  the  projier  time  ;  and  if  it  emanates  from  cultivators 
who  have  been  careful  observers — who  have,  in  fact,  made  it  their 
study  to  ))ick  up  these  cultural  crundjs,  which  lie  thickly  on  tho 
ground  for  those  who  have  the  perception  and  industry  to  gather 
them  ;  and  who  have  had,  moreover,  uiore  than  usual  experience  in 
the  dci)artiuentsof  which  they  take  charge — then  it  will,  perhaps,  not 
bo  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  these  instructions  may  be  of  u.se  to 
those  oven  who  already  possess  a  iiractical  knowledge  of  hortieultui'o. 
Our  limits  only  admit  of  a  portion  of  the  things  which  rcciuire  atten- 
tion during  every  season  of  the  year  being  touched  upon,  thcrefoi'O 
we  shall  coidinc  ourselves  to  such  as  we  have  found  to  be  of  most 
general  use.  .\s  regards  my  own  particular  department  I  may 
]n-emise  that  I  have  no  startling  cultural  revelations  to  make  by 
which  success  can  be  att.iined  under  all  or  any  circiunstnnccs,  but 
only  a  number  of  snuill  matters  attention  to  which  I  have  found 
essential  to  successful  cidtivation. 

Stove. — ^""'  is  tlie  best  time  to  eradicate  insect-pests,  as  both 
foliage  and  wood  ought  t<i  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  strmiger  appli. 
cation  of  whichever  of  the  numerous  insecticides  is  u.«ed  than  when 
growth  is  active.  Whatever  is  ai>plied  for  this  purixwe,  ought  to 
be  pei-sovered  with  until  no  insects  are  to  be  found ;  this  will 
necessitate  reiieated  ai>plications,  for  it  is  little  better  than  lalwnr 
lost  to  kill  the  greater  portion  and  still  have  a  breeiling  stock,  that 
will  ca<ise  no  end  of  labour  in  spring,  when  it  is  required  in  so  many 
other  channels.  Let  all  glass  and  womlwork.  both  inside  anil  out, 
bo  well  scrubbed  and  washed  with  clean  water;  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  ])rcservation,  it  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  paint  ;  but  it  effects  an 
object  of  still  greater  importance,  vi/..,  the  admission  of  every 
possible  ray  of  light,  of  which,  in  our  sunless  winiei-s,  we  ai-e  so 
deficient.  Place  all  plants  as  near  the  glass  ns  possible,  for  altlumgh 
there  is  now  comiiaratively  little  growth,  still,  light  is  es.senlial  to 
their  general  health.  Clear  out  all  old  tan,  and  refill  with  new.  I 
do  not,  however,  advocate  iilunging  in  tan  by  any  means ;  on  the 
contrary,  1  never  plunge  a  single  plant,  bo  the  object  the  production 
of   flowers  for  cutting,   or  of  plants  for  the  decoration  of   cooler 
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structures  j  in  either  case  it  rendet's  them  soft  and  liable  to  flag. 
But  a  good  tan  bed  will  maintain  a  temperature 'of  90  degs.  for  many- 
weeks  J  a  circumstance  which  materially  helps  to  keej]  up  the 
necessary  warmth  of  the  house  without  resorting  to  so  mucli  fii'e- 
heat.  On  this  account  alone  the  nse  of  tan  is  wise  economy,  Ica^aug 
out  of  the  questiuu  the  healthy  atmosphere  which  it  promotes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  garden,  large  or  small,  now  to  be  met  with  in 
which  the  demand  for  cut  ilowcrs  is  not  at  least  double  what  it  used 
to  be.  Therefore  we  must  grow  such  things  as  last  longest  in  a  cut 
state,  and  grow  them,  too,  under  such  conditions  as  will  assist  that 
property.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  Euphorbia  JacquiniEeflora,  as 
often  growTj,  flags  in  a  few  hours  after  being  cut ;  but  if  small  plants 
of  it  are  grown,  say  in  six  or  eight-inch  pots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  placed  within  two  or  three  inches  from  the  glass,  their  blossoms 
will  stand  when  cut  for  a  week ;  and  this  holds  good  of  almost  every 
'  other  plant,  but  especially  of  that  most  useful  of  winter  subjects,  the 
old  white  Azalea.  This  requires  very  little  heat  to  induce  it  to  bloom, 
provided  that  in  its  growth  and  the  setting  of  its  flowers  there  has 
been  a  little  forethought  as  to  the  time  at  which  they  would  be 
required.  Place,  in  gentle  heat,  now,  plants  of  Deutzia,  Sj^ircea 
japonica,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  along  with  such  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs  as  are  likely  to  be  required.  Get  Alla- 
mandas,  Bougainvillais,  and  Clerodendrons  sufficiently  dry  at  the 
roots  to  induce  them  to  shed  their  leaves  and  to  get  into  a  state  of 
rest.  Be  careful  not  to  place  bulbs  of  Caladiums  or  Glo.xinias  in  too 
low  a  temperature ;  50  degs.  for  Gloxinias  at  rest,  and  60  degs.  for 
Caladiums,  mil  keep  them  right.  To  name  any  fixed  temperature  at 
which  stoves  should  be  kept,  would  be  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  each 
individual  should  be  guided  by  his  requirements,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  condition  which  his  plants  may  be  in  ;  always  remembering  that 
those  that  have  made  and  matui'ed  their  growth  under  those 
essential  conditions, — abundance  of  light,  and  sufficient  air,  with 
plenty  of  healthy  roots,  will  stand  a  higher  degree  of  temperature 
without  excitement,  or  a  lower  one  with  impunity,  than  weak,  half- 
riiDened  plants  will,  that  are  deficient  in  stamina. 

Orchid  House. — The  growth  of  most  of  the  East  Indian 
orchids  ouglit  to  be  nearly  completed,  and  therefore  they  will 
require  a  reduction  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  at 
the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  however,  a  bad  practice 
to  dry  them  up  indiscriminately  to  the  extent  often  done,  M-ith  a  view 
to  induce  a  greater  profusion  of  bloom.  Most  of  the  Dendrobes 
require  to  be  well  dried,  otherwise  they  do  not  flower  freely ;  but 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and  Aerides  are  frequently  dried  to  an  extent 
that  causes  them  to  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  thereby  spoiling  their 
appearance ;  and  this  is  wholly  unnecessary,  for  if  their  growth  is 
made  under  sufficient  light  and  air,  with  an  absence  of  too  much 
heat  and  moisture  they  will  show  bloom  at  every  leaf  they  make. 
I  feel  confident  that  three-fourths  of  the  "  spot  "  that  yearly  destroys 
such  numbers  of  these  valuable  plants  is  produced  through  too  much 
heat  and  moisture,  with  too  little  air  and  light ;  true,  they  frequently 
bear  up  against  ill-treatment  of  this  kind,  even  for  years,  for  orchids 
will  bear  more  bad  treatment  than  most  other  plants,  but  ultimately 
they  give  way  under  it.  Coelogyne  cristata,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  useful  of  winter  flowering  plants,  shoxdd 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root,  or  be  in  too  dry  .an 
atmosphere  ;  but  at  this  time,  when  it  is  throwing  up  its  flower- 
spikes,  see  that  they  do  not  get  much  wet  in  the  operation  of 
watering,  or  they  will  damp.  From  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  night  tern, 
perature  will  be  snfiieient  during  the  season  of  rest. 

Most  of  the  jjlants  in  the  Mexican  house  should' now  be  at  rest,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Lj'caste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossums,  and  plants 
of  similar  requirements,  they  should  receive  little  water  for  the  next 
two  or  throe  months,  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
shrivelling  too  much.  The  beautiful  Cattleya  Skinneri  ought  now  to 
be  put  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  East-Indian  house,  as  it  will  not 
stand  so  low  a  temperature  as  most  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
Mexican  house,  the  night  temperature  of  which  may  now  range 
from  48  degs.  to  55  degs.  We  frequently  find  a  collection  of  orchids 
.  from  both  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  grown  in  the  same  house, 
and  with  better  results  than  where  the  treatment  is  of  that  extreme 
character  cither  as  to  heat  or  cold  that  some  growers  adopt. 

Greenhouses. — Be  careful  here  in  watering  all  hard-wooded 
subjects.  Never  water  before  a  plant  really  wants  it,  and  never  defer 
the  operation  for  an  hour  after  it  does  require  it.  Get  all  specimen 
])lants  tied,  using  just  sufficient  and  no  more  supports  in  the  shape 
of  sticks  than  the  nature  of  the  plant  requires.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  wash  all  Azaleas  with  moderately  strong  tobacco-water,  laying 
the  ]ilants  down  over  a  shallow  trough,  so  as  not  to  waste  the  liquid  ; 
after  -Hiiich  lay  them  on  their  sides  until  dry.  By  no  means  wash 
the  liquid  off,  as  is  sometimes  done;  for  although  no  living  thrips 
may  be  seen,  still  their  eggs  may  exist  under  the  little  black  spots  on 
the  leaves,  ready  for  hatching  under  the  genial  influences  of  a 
higher  temperature ;  these  the  tobacco-water  will  kill.     I  have  found 


this  much  better  than  smoking,  which,  when  done  strongly  enough 
to  kill  the  insects,  generally  causes  some  of  the  leaves  to  fall  pre- 
maturely off ;  and  all  the  smoke  possible  will  not  kill  the  eggs. 
Sulphm-  is  the  best  antidote  for  mildew,  should  that  pest  make  its 
appeai'ance ;  but  be  careful  that  it  does  not  get  into  the  soil,  for  its 
effects  there  on  the  roots  of  plants  ai-e  similar  to  those  of  lime.  If 
Primulas  have  had  the  attention  which  they  deserve,  the  first  batch 
will  now  be  strong  plants  coming  fast  into  bloom,  therefore  assist 
them  with  occasional  applications  of  clear  liquid  manui'c.  Give  them 
all  the  light  possible  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  if  they  can  have  a 
night  temperature  of  45  degs.  they  will  not  be  liable  to  damp.  The  first 
batch  of  Cinerarias  will  be  throwing  up  their  blooms  fast ;  these  will  ' 
be  equally  benefitted  by  liberal  applications  of  manm-e-water ;  but 
instead  of  being  on  dry  shelves  like  the  Primulas,  they  should  be 
accommodated  mth  a  cool,  moist  bottom  of  ashes  or  sand.  Calceolarias 
for  spring  blooming  require  similar  treatment.  Cyclamens  will  be 
benefitted  by  a  little  more  heat  than  that  usually  given  to  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock.  Place  them  near  the  glass,  or  the  blooms  will 
come  weak.  Camellias  required  for  flowering  about  Christmas  will 
now  be  opening  apace,  if  their  treatment  during  the  season  of  growth 
has  been  such  as  to  induce  a  disposition  to  flower  at  this  time ;  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  have  to  submit  to  more  heat  at  this 
time  to  get  them  into  blossom  than  they  like,  and  imless  some 
judgment  is  exercised,  they  will  cast  their  buds.  This  is  often  • 
attributed  to  a  bad  state  of  the  roots ;  but  no  matter  how  good  their 
roots  are,  even  with  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  if  the  atmosphere 
is  too  dry,  the  buds  will  drop ;  therefore  it  is  necessary,  where  heat  is 
required  to  induce  them  to  open,  to  keep  sufiioient  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  to  prevent  this  happening.  The  conservatory  should 
now  be  kept  at  about  45  degs.  night  temperature,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made,  by  means  of  tasteful  arrangenient,  and  in  other 
ways,  to  render  it  as  engaging  as  possible,  more  especially  at  this 
season,  when  the  attractions  of  the  out-door  garden  are  at  a  mini, 
mum.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  put  in  cuttings  of  Chrysan- 
themums where  large  blooms  are  required ;  for  cutting,  early  struck 
plants  will  be  found  best.  On  wet  days  get  a  good  stock  of  plant- 
stakes  made  and  painted,  also  tallies ;  and  let  crocks  be  washed  and 
broken ;  let,  too,  all  spare  pots  be  washed  ready  for  use.  See  that 
the  different  soils  required  for  potting  are  got  under  cover,  so  as  to 
be  sufficiently  dry  for  use  when  wanted.  If  severe  weather  sets  in 
during  the  month,  be  cautious  not  to  use  more  ftre-heat  than  is  neces-. 
sary,  as  any  excitement  to  plants  now  is  most  injurious. 


ASPECTS   OP  VEGETATION"  IN  ITOBTHEBKr 
AND   TEMPERATE   COUNTRIES. 


HERBACEOUS    VEGETATION   IN    SIBERIA. 

Among  the  many  aspects  of  vegetatiou  iii  northern  and 
temperate  countries,  few  arc  more  singular  than  that  of  the 
great  cow-parsnips  and  other  plants  of  the  Umbellate  Order, 
with  tall  grasses,  nettles,  &c.,  which  abound  in  Siberia.  Sa 
rapid  and  vigorous  is  the  growth  of  these  in  early  summer  that 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  giaut  herbaceous  plants,  fated  to  hide 
beneath  the  ground  eveiy  3'ear,  had  resolved  to  lival  ti'ees  iu 
statui'e  during  the  short  summer  life  of  their  stems.  In  spring 
huge  earth-buds  followed  bj'  noble  young  leaves ;  in  summer  a 
herbaceous  forest ;  in  autumn  the  tall  stems,  through  which 
the  sap  coursed  so  vigorously  in  spiing,  dead  and  drj',  the 
strongest  of  them  yet  rigid  and  erect,  a  miniature  blighted 
forest,  while  the  promise  of  another  year  lies  iu  the  great  buds 
swelling  just  beneath  the  surface.  There  they  rest  till  the 
relentless  winter  is  gone.  This  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
tjqies  of  noi'tliern  vegetation  that  we  maj'  readily  develop  in 
our  pleasure-grounds  and  woods.  It  would  indeed  be  out  of 
place  iu  the  gai'deu  proper,  but  in  ucail}'  all  country-seats  there 
are  various  spots  on  islands,  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  ponds, 
or  in  lich  and  sunny  hollows  in  woods  or  cojises,  or  the  rougher 
parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  where  tbe  giant  tjq^e  of  herbaceous 
plants  might  be  grown  without  any  trouble,  and  with  a  striking 
and  picturescpie  effect.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this 
type  should  not  be  included  in  what  is  called  "  dressed  ground," 
as  half  the  beauty  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  proposed 
would  consist  in  its  absolute  wildnoss ;  and  the  stately  dead 
stems  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  snows  and  rains  of 
winter.  In  collecting  suitable  subjects  for  plantmg,  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  select  plants  from  Siberia  alone,  as  we  have 
but  a  few  of  its  giant  herbaceous  plants  in  cultivation.  All 
hci'baceous  plants  of  large  and  vigorous  habit  and  noble  port 
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should  be  .selected.  They  would  require  no  attention  whatever 
after  planting.  All  the  following  will  thrive  well  in  ordinary 
soils,  and  are  obtainable  in  this  country  in  nur.sterios  where 
colleotion.s  of  herloacoous  plants  are  grown.  Of  some,  like  the 
Verbascums  and  Onopordou,  seed  may  be  sown  oil  the  spot. 
Callisaco  dahuiica ;  ArundoDonax  ;  Crambo  cordifolia ;  different 
varieties  of  Feiaila ;  CTyneriuni  argeutemn ;  vaiious  kinds  of 
Holiauthus  and  Heracleuin ;  Polygonum  cuspidatum ;  different 
sorts  of  Onopordon  and  Rheum;  Datisca  cannabina ;  Phytolacca 
decandra ;  SUphium  in  var  ;  Bupatorimn  purpureum ;  Vernonia 
noveboracensis ;  Aralia,  various  herbaceous  kinds ;  Asparagus 
Broussoueti ;  Asclepias  Cornuti ;  Centaurea  babylonica ;  Buph- 
thabnum  speciosum ;  Gmmera  soabra ;  Lavatera  unguiculata  ; 
Althaeas;  PajDaver  braoteatum ;  Cynara  Scolymus;  Verbascum 
ui  var.  W.  E. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


TEUIT-TREES  FOR  ORIfAMENT. 

It  is  often  thought  that  Nature  is  Tisually  spar,se  of  leaf -beauty 
where  the  flower  is  highly  ornamental,  and  stingy  with  flowers  where 
leaves  assume  large  proportions  and  elegant  outlines ;  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  that  she  is  apt  to  exhaust  herself  in  an  analogous 
wa^''  upon  fruit.  Nothing  can  be  f ui'ther  from  the  fact  than  this 
supposition.  When  we  consider  the  flowering  charms  of  the  greater 
portion  of  our  fruit-trees,  we  are  struck  with  astonishment  that  they 
are  not  more  planted  for  the  sake  of  their  beauty  alone.  Take  the 
apple  in  its  countless  varieties,  and  just  consider  that,  if  it  did  not 
give  such  crops  of  fruit,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  aud  more  delicious 
in  flavoiir  than  half  the  boasted  fruits  of  the  tropics,  we  should  seek 
after  it  for  the  sake  of  its  blushing  cups,,  wliich  turn  the  formal 
orchard  into  a  scene  of  fairyland. 

But  it  hajipens  to  bear  fruit  of  various  colours,  sizes,  and  flavours, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  a  reason  why  we  have  hitherto  not  employed 
such  a  beautiful  hardy  tree  in  the  pleasure-garden.  Then  we  have 
the  pear,  which  comes  in  earlier,  and  furnishes  snowy  masses  of  bloom  ; 
and  with  a  more  pictni'esque  aud  handsome  habit  than  the  ajDple,  but 
unhappily  with  the  same  fault  of  bearing  deUcious  as  well  as 
ornamental  fruit. 

From  nearly  every  hardy  fruit  we  may  reap  a  like  harvest  of 
beauty — almonds,  api'icots,  cherries,  crabs,  medlars,  peaches,  plnms, 
and  quinces,  being  all  more  or  less  ornamental.  And  some  of  them 
have  not  even  the  demerit  of  fruiting — the  double  cherries  and 
double  peaches,  for  example.  Both  of  these  trees  should  be  planted 
ten  times  more  abundantly  than  they  are  at  present,  for  no  trees  are 
more  attractive.  There  is  a  scarlet  variety  of  the  double  peach, 
which  impai'ts  a  vividness  of  colouring  to  the  shrubbery  in  early 
spring  that  we  have  hitherto  been  quite  devoid  of ;  and  there  are 
others  deeply  coloured,  as  well  as  a  pure  white  one,  all  of  which 
deserve  to  be  extensively  employed.  And  as  perhaps  some  cm'ious 
persons  hei'e  and  there  may  not  object  to  plant  beautiful  flowering 
fruit-trees  because  they  also  bear  precious  and  handsome  fruit,  a  few 
observations  on  the  best  way  of  enjoying  them  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  We  have  nought  to  do  but  place  these  objects,  usually 
hidden  in  the  orchard,  in  any  open  spots,  in  pleasure-grounds,  by 
wood  walks,  in  the  fences  at  intervals,  instead  of  the  worthless  stuff 
that  now  too  often  occupies  them — and,  in  a  word,  in  the  many  posi- 
tions where  many  trees  neither  good  for  timber  nor  flowers  now  take 
up  valuable  ground. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  question  to  wliich  our  readers  ai'e 
probably  strangers,  and  that  is  the  ornamental  orchard.  We  have 
never  seen  it  attempted  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  garden  at 
Meudon,  where  it  was  veiy  successful.  Usually  the  orchard  is,  of  all 
sjiots,  the  most  formal ;  but  there  is  no  need  that  it  should  be  so,  as 
.anyone  with  extensive  pleasure-gTounds  can  Cjuickly  prove.  At 
Meudon  the  position  was  a  sort  of  valley -like  hollow,  l>ut  in  an 
elevated  position — just  the  spot  to  make  a  concise  pinetum  or 
pleasure-ground.  Instead  of  planting  it  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
ordinary  type,  it  was  resolved  to  embellish  it  with  well-arranged 
groups  of  fruit-trees.  On  one  side  a  large  clump  was  deyoted  to 
handsome  jjjTamidal  pear-trees,  on  another  one  to  apples,  another  to 
plums,  and  so  on.  The  grass  was  not  broken  up,  nor  any  of  the 
ornamental  features  of  the  spot  interfered  with  in  the  least.  We 
need  hardly  iioint  out  how  varied,  as  well  as  exceedingly  useful,  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  made.  There  might  be  mixed  groups  of 
new  and  untried  kinds,  as  well  as  masses  of  thoroughly  appreciated 
ones ;  there  might  be  isolated  specimens  of  various  kinds  on  the 
grass,  from  an  apple  on  the  dwarf  Paradise  stock  to  a  f uUy-growai 
and  handsome  pear  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high.     Fruits  little 


known  or  of  doubtful  utility  like  the  Eugenia  or  the  cheiTy  plum, 
might  be  associated  with  the  others  with  greater  proiniety  than  in 
the  fniit-garden  proper.  Such  things  as  the  American  blackberries 
— and  very  fine  some  of  these  are — would  find  a  congenial  home  ;  so 
would  the  dewberry  and  the  various  cranberries,  which  some  like  so 
much.  The  relatives  of  our  common  fruit-trees  might  of  course  be 
planted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  for  comparison's  sake ;  standard 
peaches,  figs,  and  apricots,  might  be  tried  with  safety  if  the  garden 
^^■ere  in  the  south ;  and  the  whole  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
interesting  featiu-cs  in  a  country  place. 


THE  FRUIT-GAKDEN  FOR  DECEMBER. 

BY  WILLLUI  TILLERY,  WELBECK. 

Out-Door  Fruits. — Hardy  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  should  be 
planted  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible.  If  not  done  in  October 
and  November,  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  should  likewise  be  caiaied 
on  with  vigour.  In  neglected  orchards  this  is  an  operation  of  great 
importance ;  for  the  trees  get  so  crowded  with  wood  and  sprurs,  that 
good  crops  ai-e  few  and  far  between.  Were  orchard-trees  carefully 
])runed  every  year,  and  the  fnut  thinned  where  too  thickly  set, 
failing  crops  ivould  seldom  be  seen,  and  the  fruit  would  be  of  the  . 
largest  aud  finest  quality.  This  is  now  a  good  time  to  eradicate  that 
pest  to  apple-trees,  American  blight.  I  had  some  cordons  aud 
dessert  varieties  of  apjjles  on  an  east  wall  very  much  infested  by  it 
last  year,  and  stamped  it  out,  in  tho  winter-time,  by  scmbbing  every 
branch  where  it  appeared  with  a  hard  brush,  then  painting  the  places 
over  ^Yith  soft  soap.  The  system  of  growing  single  and  double 
cordons  of  apples  and  pears  on  the  bottoms  of  walls  and  trellises  mil 
be  found  of  great  utibty,  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  cultivator. 
They  are  not  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  pyramids  or  bush 
fruit  in  the  borders,  but  only  to  fill  up  bare  places  on  the  bottoms  of 
walls  where  nothing  else  is  groAvn,  and  as  edgings  to  the  sides  of 
walks,  where  they  interfere  with  no  other  crop  in  the  borders.  This 
year,  I  have  had  very  fijie  fruit  off  single  cordons  of  Calville  Blanc, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Eeinette  Grise,  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 
Menagere  (a  largo  French  apple) ,  Belle  Dubois  (another  very  large 
French  apple,  like  Warner's  King),  Calville  Sauveiu-,  and  some  other 
kinds  of  apples  and  pears.  The  apples  are  all  on  the  French  Pai-adise 
stock,  and  the  fruit  is  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  dozen  or  two 
on  each  tree,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sort.  These  little  trees, 
being  grown  on  the  bottom  of  south  and  west  walls,  do  not  suiJer 
much  when  in  blossom  from  spring  frosts,  being  sheltered  by  the  foliage 
above  them.  Single  and  double  cordons,  however,  planted  as  edgings 
in  the  border  are  more  exposed ;  but  they  can  be  easily  protected 
from  spi-ing  frosts  by  means  of  a  few  fir  branches  or  light  straw 
hurdles.  When  these  cordon  trees  are  planted  in  December,  a  covering 
of  litter  over  the  roots  wOl  keep  the  winter's  fi'ost  out,  and  keeji  the 
roots  moist  in  dry  springs. 

Figs  on  the  walls  will  soon  want  protection  from  severe  frosts 
in  winter,  and  when  the  branches  ai'e  tied  together,  and  straw 
^^^■alJped  round  them,  they  will  be  quite  safe.  Where  dried 
fern  can  be  had,  it  likewise  makes  a  safe  covering,  by  thatching 
the  trees  with  it.  Gooseberries,  cuiTants,  aud  raspberries,  may 
be  still  planted ;  but,  at  this  late  period  it  is  better  to  mulch 
the  roots  afterwards.  A  way  to  get  rid  of  gooseberry  caterpillar  on 
established  bushes  infested  by  them  is  to  scrape  away  all  the  earth 
from  the  base  of  tho  bushes,  and  dig  it  into  the  middle  of  the  rows. 
The  space  denuded  round  the  bushes,  if  filled  up  with  old  tan  or  fresh 
soil,  mil  contain  no  larva  or  young  caterpillars  to  crawl  uji  the  stems, 
and  [commence  their  ravages  in  the  summer.  Strawberry -beds  are 
often  top-dressed  in  December  with  litter,  to  protect  them  from  severe 
frosts ;  but  experience  makes  me  recommend  this  oijeration  to  be 
deferred  till  the  spring.  When  the  beds  are  toi^-di'essed,  then,  with 
some  rather  stra\^'y  litter,  just  before  the  spiing-growth  commences, 
the  foliage  and  fnut  stalks  grow  thi'ough  it,  and  the  fruit  is  kept 
clean  from  hea\'y  rains;  besides,  the  litter  keeps  the  roots  of  the 
plants  moist  in  hot,  drj'  summers.  The  nailing  of  wall-trees  should 
now  ijrogress  as  fast  as  possible  in  open  weather ;  for  it  is  cold  work 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  in  spring  many  other  operations  occui'  which 
cannot  be  deferred.  The  nails  should  only  be  driven  in  sufficiently 
to  hold,  and  never  into  the  bricks  to  injure  them ;  for  it  is  foolish 
■work  spoiling  good  walls  with  nails,  when  mring  them  woiUd  answer 
every  purpose;  and  all  new  walls  should  be  done  so.  The  fruit 
stored  in  the  fruit-room  mil  now  frequently  want  looking  over,  and 
all  fruit  picked  out  that  show  the  slightest  sjTnptoms  of  decay. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  rather  low,  and  as  equable  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  all  damp  and  fi'osts  ex-pelled  by  artificinl  heat.  All 
vines  artificially  forced  are  liable  to  much  injury  by  severe  fi'osts  in 
the  winter,  if  left  in  the  open  air.  They  should,  therefore,  be  pro. 
tectcd  till  they  are  taken  into  the  forcing-houses. 
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In-Door  Fruits. — As  early  forcing  general!}'  commences  in  this 
dull  and  dreary  month,  vines,  when  breaking,  will  require  a  tempera- 
tui'e  of  from  55  degs.  to  GO  degs.,  with  air  given  freely  in  favourable 
wather.  Grapes  in  late  vineries  will  require  frequent  looking  over, 
lu  order  to  pick  out  any  decaying  beiTies,  as  they  induce  damji, 
which  infects  the  others.  ^Vhero  such  houses  are  Avanted  for  any 
particular  purjjose,  the  gi'apes,  if  cut  off  and  put  into  bottles  of 
water,  will  keep  good  for  three  or  four  months  in  a  well-vcntilatod 
fruit-room,  or  other  room  fftted  up  for  the  purpose.  Eai'ly  peaches 
started  this  month  will  require  a  temperature  of  from  40  degs.  to  15  degs. 
at  night,  and  admit  plcuty  of  air  when  that  is  possible.  When  iu 
blossom,  the  pollen  should  be  gently  distributed  with  a  feather,  in 
order  to  assist  the  fniit  to  set.  The  earliest  batch  of  strawben-ies 
will  now  want  introducing  into  a  forcing-pit,  or  placing  on  t  lie  .shelves 
of  a  peach-house  at  work.  If  a  little  bottom  heat  in  a  pit  heated  by 
oak,  or  any  other  kind  of  leaves,  can  be  used,  with  the  temperatiu'e 
of  the  pit  kept  low  and  well  regulated,  the  fruit  will  set  all  the 
better.  I  find  Keen's  seedling  and  President  best  for  the  earliest 
supply.  Figs,  in  pots,  may  now  be  started  where  an  early  supply  is 
desired,"  and  any  requiring  shifting,  or  top-dressing,  should  now  lie 
looked  to,  using  turfy  soil  of  a  loamy  nature  with  a  little  leaf  soil, 
and  [ilenty  of  drainage.  Orchard-house  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop,  and  top-dressed,  if  not  done  in 
October  or  November ;  a  solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  consisting 
of  about  five  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  will,  if  put  on  wlien 
cold,  by  S}Tinging  the  trees,  be  an  effectual  cm'e  for  msects.  Peach- 
trees  trained  on  walls  will  likewise  be  much  benefitted  by  the  same 
application,  if  ]>ut  on  with  a  powerful  S3'ringe  or  engine. 


Pine-Aiiplcs,  now  swelling  their  fruit  in  various  stages,  should  not 
have  too  nnicli  heat  while  the  days  are  dark  and  short,  nor  too  mucli 
liumidity.  Those  starting  now  into  fruit  should  be  placed  in  a  com- 
jiartment  by  themselves,  where  they  can  be  kept  pretty  dry  while  in 
bloom,  or  abortion,  or  some  deficiency  in  sh.apo  of  ijii)S,  or  uTieven 
swelling,  will  most  likely  bo  the  result.  Succession  plants  in  all 
stages  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  state,  moderating  the  heat  and 
humidity  to  suit  the  season.  Give  air  freely  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  surrounding  the  pits  with  fermenting  materials  to  their 
summit-^,  in  order  to  heat  tho  interior  and  dispel  damp.  J.  B. 


POSTER'S   APRICOT  SHED. 

Mk.  Fo.stkk,  of  Bee.ston,  has,  1  think,  by  cbanco  liit  on  the 
best  known  plan  of  ji''""''"."  apricots.  I{('(|uii'iii<;  ii  sVu'd  to 
liaek  carts  niidor,  and  to  shelter  ladders,  jjlanks  of  oak,  etc., 
lie  thought,  as  it  woidd  be  .seen  from  bis  garden,  that  a  glass 
roof  would  look  nmeli  better  than  one  covered  with  slate.  Heac- 
covdingly  built  one  about  one  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide. 
Posts  ever)-  nine  feet  carry  the  i-oof,  whieb  is  all  (i.\ed,  no  venti- 
lation bi'ing  required.  The  south-west  .side,  ne.xt  the  garden,  is 
lioardedaiid  painted  over  with  tar,  wired,  and  planted  with  dwarf- 
rr'uit-trcoK,  as  in  the  woodcut.  "Wire.s  ai'e  also  stretehctl  under 
the  glass,  as  if  for  vines ;  the  distance  from  the  glass  being  about 
one  fool.     On  the  north-east  side  of  flic  wooden  fence,  standard 


Apricot  Shed. 

iijiriidls.  pbnns.  and  nectarines  arc  planted,  who.sc  lionds  are 
trained  \n\der  tlie  glass,  tlu'ir  roots  passing  uiuler  the  wooden 
siile  into  the  sanu'  border  in  wliidi  those  shown  growing  on 
tho  oulsi(U'  arc  planted.  Both  ends  of  tlie  shed  are  closed  in 
wilh  lioards.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  long  narrow  glass  shed  o]>eu  to  the 
north-east,  just  high  onougli  to  back  a  cart  under,  but  looking 
from  the  garden  like  a  double-roofed  greenhouse.  The  trees 
have  been  |)laiited  three  years;  they  have  never  been  .syringed, 
and,  in  fact,  cxeei)t  tying  the  shoots  to  the  wires  and  thinning 
and  gathering  the  fruit,  have  had  hardly  any  attention.  In 
some  jiartsof  the  shed  it  lias  been  necessary  to  climb  over  piles 
of  timber  from  four  to  five  feet  high  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
fruit.  Tho  result  has  been  extraordinary  and,  to  ine,  most 
unexpected. 


The  nectarines  have  not  been  large,  but  high  coloured,  and  of 
good  flavour;  but  it  is  evident  that  these  would  be  better  for 
more  heat.  Plums  would  have  been  all  that  could  be  -wished 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  plum  aphis,  but  as  these  have  been 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  the  trees  have  suffered  from 
their  attacks.  Ajiricots  seem  to  have  found  all  they  require, 
and  look  (ptite  at  home.  The  foliage,  though  luitouched  by 
rain  or  .syringe,  is  healthy,  large,  atid  free  from  insects  or 
mildew.  The  first  year  they  w-cre  planted  thej-  bore  a  good 
crop.  The  last  two  years  almost  every  blossom  a])pear.s  to  have 
set.  I  counted,  before  they  were  thinned,  seventeen  apricots  on  a 
shoot  seven  inches  long;  and  each  season  they  have  carried 
twice  the  nutnljer  of  fruit  I  would  have  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
crop.  In  spite  of  the  large  crop,  tho  fruit  was  beautiful  in 
colour  and  most  delicious,  and   T  have  seldom  seen  so  fine  a 


•Section  of  Apricot  Shed. 

sample.  T  should  say  tlie  trees  liave  been  only  watered  twice 
since  they  were  planted,  and  that  in  tho  liot  summer  of  1870. 
Though  1  think  few  w-oidd  have  foreseen  such  a  success  tlirough 
what  may  bo  considered  an  accidental  discover)-,  it  cannot  be 
thought  the  less  valuable  on  that  account.  How  loudly  it  pro- 
claims the  advantage  of  ventilation  for  apricots  !  Does  it  not 
equally  ]n'oclaim,  too,  the  advantage  of  a  dry  climate  for  thi.s 
tree  H  What  method  of  pruning  apricots  can  eoni])are  with 
this,  either  for  jjroductivencss  or  cost  of  ])roduction  H  The  trees 
are  sheltered  from  frost  aiul  wet,  an<l  the  roots  take  care  of 
themselves.  How  diiferent  from  cither  the  oj)en  wall  or  the 
orchard-house  !  No  watering,  no  syringing,  no  shading  '  Kveu 
good  gardeners  have  been  surprised  at  the  result. 

rilih'-rll.  J.    R,    PKMiSdX. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

SELECT  EDIBLE  FUNGI. 

IJoi.Kn  s  EncLis. 

nicr.ir.vixe.  it  desirable  that  tho  more  useful  edible  fungi  that 
abound  in  our  woods  and  pleasure-grounds  should  be  nuicli  bettor 
kiKjwn  than  they  now  are,  we  propose  to  ]>ublish.  from  tiino  to  time, 
descriptions  of  tho  more  importaid.  species,  with  tiie  most  imjii-ovod 
modes  of  cooking  them  ;  accomjianied  by  dmwings  and  engi-avings 
by  iMr.  W.  G.  Smith,  who  knows  these  subjects  so  well  and  dniws 
them  so  faithfully  and  so  gracefully. 

Holetus  edulis  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  delicious,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  abundant  and  long-continuing,  of  the  Hrltish  edible 
fungi.  The  first  cro)>  may  be  gathered  S(K)n  after  the  ruins  of  I'nrly 
summer,  and  the  growth  continues  till  tho  frosts  of  winter  hnvo 
fairly  set  in.  'J'here  arc  about  three  dozen  species  of' Holetus  iu  this 
country,  but  H.  edulis  nmterially  difCei-s  fmm  all  ils  allies;  it  in 
imibable  that  most  Itoleti  are  either  edible  or  harndess.  but  such 
species  as  IS.  eilulis  and  1!.  ivstivalis  certainly  stand  in  tho  first 
rank.  Our  |>lant  has  nuiintained  a  gooil  reputation  from  time 
imnu'morial,  and  haa  l-)een  consumed  as  a  delicacy  in  nil  connlrios 
of  Kuropc  for  ages;  not,  however,  iu  this  country;  but,  thniik'S  to 
Dr.  Dadbnm,  Dr.  Bull,  and  otliera,  it  is  at  Inst  iiipidly  beconiiii); 
a  recognised  article  of  diet  with  us. 

To  distinguish  this  ]dnnt  from  other  Boleti,  the  following  points 
nuist  he  carefully  noted,  and  when  the  fungus  is  once  kno«-n,  no 
other  species  will  ever  be  mistaken  for  it: — It  prows  iu  woods;  tho 
cap  is  smooth,  and  of  n  veri-  jiure  and  delicnte  shade  of  pale  Virown, 
often  with  nn  edge  of  n  lighter  shnilc,  as  shown  in  our  illustration  ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  to|i,  instend  of  being  furnished  with  gills,  like 
tho  muskrooui,  bus  a  soft  spongy  substance,  comi>oscd  of  iuuumpi-nble 
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pores  or  tubes  (like  tlic  pipes  of  a  miiiiatm-e  organ) ;  this  spongy 
substance  is  at  first  pure  white,  then  sulphur-coloured,  at  length 
sulphury-green ;  the  stem  is  stout  and  fleshy,  pale  brown  in  colour, 
and  furnished  'with  an  exquisite  miuute  reticulation  or  network 
round  tlie  ujiper  portion ;  the  flesh,  when  broken,  is  snow-white,  like 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  taste  agreeable  and  nutty.  It  should  not 
be  gathered  for  the  table  when  too  young, ^^'hen  the  tubes  are  white; 
or  when  too  old,  ■when  the  tubes  are  green  and  the  plant  flabby ; 
neither  should  specimens  be  used  that  are  mildewed  or  soddoned 
with  rain.  They  are  in  the  best  condition  when  the  tubes  are  sulphur- 
yellow.  E.  edulis  grows  to  a  great  si/.e,  being  often  many  inches 
across  ;  it  is  frequently  very  irregular  and  uncouth  in  shape,  with  a 
swollen  stem  ;  and  at  tinies  varies  considerably  in  the  colour  of  its 
cushion-shaped  top,  which,  at  times,  ■will  vary  from  delicate  fa'\\ii  to 


Sohliv:  Eihil'm  (EitiWe  Boletiis)  J  Woods;  Summer  anil  Autumn ;  delicate  f.awn 
cnlouv;  tuTjes  yellowish;  diameter  4  to  12  inches;  sx^ores  enlarged,  700 
diameters. 

dark  brown.  One  of  its  best  points  of  distinction  resides  in  the 
beautiful  white  network  round  the  apex  of  the  stem. 

The  f  ollowin<:j  is  Paulet's  recipe  for  Boletus  edulis  soup,  as  nmde  in  Hnnf,'avy  : — 
Having  dried  the  Boleti  in  an  oven,  soak  them  in  tepid  water,  thickeniii";  with 
toa.st«d  hrend,  till  the  whole  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  puree  ;  then  rub  tliroutjh 
a  sieve  ;  throw  in  the  Boleti,  boil  together,  and  serve  with  the  usual  condimciiTs. 

Persoon  recommends  the  prep.aration  of  this  species  for  tlie  table  in  the 
following  terms  ; — It  may  be  cooked  in  wliite  sauce,  with  or  without  chicken  in 
fricasee ;  broiled  or  b.alced,  with  butter,  salad-oil,  peiiper,  salt,  chopped  herbs,  and 
bread  crumbs  ;  to  which  may  be  added  some  ham  or  a  mince  of  anchovy.  It 
makes  excellent  frittei-s.  Some  roast  it  with  onions  (basting  with  butter),  but 
as  the  onions  take  longer  to  cook,  they  must  be  put  down  fii-st,  and  when  they 
have  begun  to  soften,  the  Boleti  may  be  added. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  the  veteran  botanist  of  Worcester,  wi'ites  as  follows  of  this 
species  : — It  should  not  be  disguised  with  any  sauce,  beyond  lemon-juice  and 
powdered  lump-sugar  ;  in  fact,  as  paj-t  of  a  fungus  dinner,  it  should  come  last— 
with  the  puddings  and  sweets.  As  a  fricasee  or  sweet  omelette  it  is  excellent ; 
and  when  thus  doUcately  cooked,  it  has  a  close  resemblance  to  custard-pudding. 

Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  has  pubUshed  the  folloiving  recipe  for  Boletus  edulis 
u  VAndalouKC  : — Remove  the  stems  and  pores  from  the  funguses,  and  divide  the 
remainder  into  half -inch  shces.  Take  six  or  eight  ounces  of  lean  uncooked  ham, 
cut  into  small  squares,  and  put  them  into  a  large  stew]3an,  adding  a  large 
wineglass  of  the  best  salad-oil,  and  fry  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  ham  takes 
a  pale  yellowish  colour,  then  add  the  pieces  of  Boletus,  and  fry  for  another  five 
minutes  ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  a  teaspoouful  of  chopjied  ijarsley  ;  add 
a  large  wineglassful  of  sherry.  Then  place  it  on  the  fire,  with  the  lid  of  the 
stewpan  closely  shutdown,  and  let  it  stew  gently  for  three-ciuarters  of  an  horn' ; 
stir  in  the  jiuce  of  half  a  lemon,  and  serve  it  hot.  N.B. — The  pimento  has  a 
wai-m,  aromatic  flavour,  but  it  is  not  hot  to  the  taste.  If  it  caimot  be  in-ocured, 
a  fresh  giecn  Chili  may  be  substituted ;  or,  the  dish  ivill  be  excellent  if  the 
judicious  cook  will  slightly  increase  the  (luantities  of  the  other  condiments.  A 
very  good  and  simple  plan  of  cooking,  is  merely  to  remove  the  tubes  and  stem, 
and  cut  the  top  into  slices,  and  fry  with  butter,  etc.,  like  the  common  mush- 
room ;  or  lay  the  pieces  in  a  dish,  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt ;  cover  the  dish 
-close,  and  bake  for  half  an  hoiu". 

A  few  species  of  Boleti  are  either  highly-coloured,  aej'id  when  raw, 
or  change  to  bright  blue  when  cut  or  broken.  Such  as  these,  and  all 
having  the  tube  surface  red,  should  be  discarded.  W.  G.  S. 


AMEEICAIQ"   FRUIT-PRESERVING   JAR. 

There  is  one  practice  in  common  nse  in  America  which  for  us  is 
almost  as  important  as  if  we  could  commaud  a  brighter  climate  for 
one  division  of  our  farms  and  gai-dens — we  allude  to  the  practice  of 
"canning"  fruit.  This  means  the  preservation,  in  a  perfectly 
palatable  and  wholesome  state,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  any 
needful  length  of  time  in  tins,  or  more  commonly  in  glass  jars.     The 


American  housennfe  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  season.  The 
delicious  summer  pear,  which  decays  soon  after  it  is  ripe,  is  not  now 
merely  enjoyed  during  the  few  weeks  of  its  perfection  ;  the  house- 
ivife  collects  her  fine  Bartletts  (Williams's  Bon  Chretien)  in  good  time, 
jicels  them,  and  by  a  very  simple  process  preserves  them.  And  in 
mid-winter,  when  the  snow  is  clecp  round  the  house,  the  pears  are  as 
good  as  in  ,Scpteniber.  But  if  one  kind  of  pear  will  not  keep,  others 
will  for  a  long  time,  so,  perhaps,  the  utility  of  the  system  is  not  seen 
in  this  case  so  much  as  in  that  of  perishable  fruits.  Then  take  the 
tomato,  so  indispensable  in  every  American  house.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  potato  during  the  sunmier  and  atitumn  months ;  but 
before  the  epoch  of  canned  fruit  there  was  a  long  and  drcai-y  interval 
dreaded  by  the  lover  of  tomatoes ;  now  they  are  obtainable  all  the 
year  round.  And  so  of  every  other  esteemed  fruit  or  vegetable,  from 
peaches  to  asparagus  and  green  Indian-coni,  with'  the  exception  of 
the  apple,  of  which  there  are  varieties  that  keep  so  long  as  to  ensure 
a  supply  till  the  current  j'ear's  fruit  is  lipe,  and  thus  remove  any 
necessity  for  canning.  This  process  is  now  so  well  known  and 
practised  there  that  most  housewives  can  their  own  fruit.  The  table  in 
every  house  shows  its  value,  and  ivhole  villages  and  towns  are  some- 
times devoted  to  the  in-escri-ation  of  one  article  for  the  market. 

The  vessels  in  which  fruits  are  preserved  are  tin,  glass,  and 
earthenware.  Tin  is  used  at  the  factories  where  large  quantities 
.ire  put  up  for  commerce,  but  is  seldom 
usecl  ■  in  iamilies,  as  more  skill  in 
soldering  is  required  than  most  Jjersons 
possess.  Besides,  the  tins  are  not 
generally  safe  to  tise  more  than  once. 
Glass  is  the  preferable  material,  as  it 
is  readily  cleaned,  and  allows  the  in- 
terior to  be  frecpiently  inspected.  Any 
Idnd  of  bottle  or  jar  that  has  a  month 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  fruit,  and 
that  can  be  securely  stoppered  posi- 
tively air. tight — which  is  much  closer 
than  water-tight — will  answer.  Jars 
of  various  patterns  and  patents  are 
made  for  the  pirrpose,  and  are  sold  at 
the  crockery  and  grocery  stores. 
These  have  wide  mouths,  and  a  glass 
or  metallic  caji  which  is  made  to  fit 
very  tightly  by  an  india-rubber  ring  Mason's  Fruit-jar. 

between  the  metal  and  the  glass.  The  devices  for  these  caps  are 
nximerous,  and  much  ingenuity  is  displaj'ed  in  inventing  them. 

Mason's  jars  are  very  commonly  in  use  in  America,  and  nothing 
can  exceed  their  simplicity  and  excellence — a  wide-mouthed  glass 
jar,  with  a  ring'.band  of  india-rubber  on  its  neck ;  on  this  the  edge  of 
the  zinc  screw  cap  rests.  This  cap  is  very  simple,  and  can  be  readily 
screwed  home.  A  little  vertical  bar  on  the  outside  of  the  cap  gives 
a  hold  to  a  small  wrench,  formed  so  as  partially  to  grasp  the  neck  of 
the  jar,  enabling  anybody  to  screw  air-tight  or  oi^en  the  jar  in  an 
instant.  When  such  excellent  contrivances  as  this  are  popular,  it  is 
needless  to  allude  to  the  practicable  but  past  method  of  using  cement 
and  corks.  We  shall  give  in  detail  the  best  American  modes  of  pre- 
serving the  various  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.,  as  the  system 
deserves  to  be  popular  eVeiywhere  fruits  and  vegetables  are  gro^^^l. 
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THE    SWEET    CHESTNUT. 

MorxT  Etx.v  is  celebrated  for  the  great  age  and  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  its  chestnut  trees  ;  for  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  trees  of 
the  kind  in  the  world  is  that  on  Mount  Etna,  which  is  called  Castaono 
di  Cento  Cavalli.  It  is  said  Jeanne  of  Ai'ragon,  on  lier  road  from 
Spain  to  Naples,  visited  Moimt  Etna,  attended  by  her  principal 
nobility,  and  being  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  she  and  a  hundred 
cavaliers  took  refuge  under  the  branches  of  this  tree,  which  completely 
sheltered  them. 

A  century  ago,  according  to  Brydon,  this  tree  measured  20i  feet 
iu  circumference  near  the  ground ;  but  more  recent  travellers  oive 
only  180  feet  as  its  girth.  There  are  also  two  other  celebrated  chestnuts 
on  Mount  Etna,  one  called  the  Castagno  di  Santa  Ao-ata,  which 
mcasitres  70  feet  in  girth  ;  and  the  other,  Castagno  della  Nave,  which 
measures  64  feet ;  their  stems,  however,  attain  no  great  height,  but 
soon  branch  oif  above  the  gi-ound.  According  to  Dr.  PMlippi,  the 
Castanea  vesca  does  not  appear  to  be  wild  on  any  pai-t  of  Mount 
Etna,  but  always  to  be  cultivated. 

In  Britain,  the  sweet  chestnut  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indigenous  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  of  some  specimens,  it  appears 
more  than  probable  that   it  was  introduced  into   England   by   the 
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Romaus.  The  largest  tree  iu  Englaud  of  the  sweet  chestnut,  is  said 
to  be  ODO  at  Croft  Ca.stle,  in  Herefordshire,  which,  thii'ty  years 
aj,'o,  ii'.easiired  80  feet  iu  height,  witli  a  stcui  8  feet  6  inches  in 
diame.er,  and  the  spread  of  its  branches  112  feet.  The  gi'cat  Tort- 
wortt  chestnut,  on  Lord  Ducie's  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  measures 
•"37  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  in 
his  history  of  that  county,  as  a  famous  tree  in  King  John's  time ; 
and  by  Evelyn,  in  his  "  Sylva,"  to  have  been  so  remarkable  for  its 
magnitude  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  (1135),  as  then  to  be  called 
tlio  Great  Chestnut  of  Tortworth ;  from  which  it  may  I'casunably  be 
jircsumed  to  ha\'c  been  standing  before  the  Conquest  (10G6). 

The  sweet  chestnut  is  found  in  the  east  and  west  of  Asia,  and  north 
of  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  Annonia,  aud  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
genendly  said  to  have  been  (ir'st  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Greeks, 
IVoni  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  oOi  B.C. 

TKj  chestnuj:  is  displayed  to  most  advantage  when  standing  singly 
or  in  scatterctl  groups  along  Avith  our  oak.  Ctilpiu  considers  the 
chestnut  in  niatiu-ity  and  perfection  as  a  noble  tree,  which  grows  not 
unlike  the  oak;  its  ramifications,  however,  arc  more  straggling,  hut 
free,  and  its  foliage  loose.  As  an  omaniental  tree  the  chestnut  ought 
to  bo  placed  before  the  oak;  its  beautiful  leaves,  which  arc  never 
at  dcked  by  insects,  and  hang  on  the  ti-ecs  till  veiy  late  in  the 
a\itumn,  mass  better  than  those  of  the  oak  and  give  more  shade.  An 
old  cliestnut  standing  alone,  and  especially  when  in  flower,  is  a  noble 
uliject.  In  old  trees  the  bark  is  remarkable  for  its  deep,  wide  clefts, 
.^liirally  directed,  which  give  to  the  stem  the  aiipeai-ance  of  being 
I  \v  istcd 

The  hestuut,  however,  should  never  be  planted  near  a  residence, 
liecause  the  flowers  emit  a  very  powerful  and  disagreeable  odour, 
wl'ch  is  offensive  to  most  people.  A  group  of  chestnuts  forms  an 
I  .ecUent  background  to  other  trees ;  but  a  chestnut  copse  is 
iiisupportably  monotonous.  The  sweet  chustnut  prefers  a  deep, 
-ancly  loam ;  it  will  not  thrive  in  stiff,  tenacious  soil ;  and  in  a  rich 
loam,  its  tindicr,  and  even  its  poles  and  hoojis,  are  brittle,  and  good 
for  nothing.  • 

in  Britain  llie  tree  wiU  7iot  attain  any  height  unless  iu  sheltered 
situations,  and  where  the  soil  is  free  and  of  some  depth.  While  in 
|)oor,  gravelly  soil,  where  its  roots  will  only  run  along  the  surface,  it 
will  attain  a  very  considerable  diameter  of  trunk  and  be  of  great 
longevity,  though  its  head  may  never  be  larger  than  that  of  a-  poUanl ; 
of  this  the  chestnut  trees  in  Greenwich  Park  and  Kensington 
( Jardons,  near  the  magazine,  may  be  cited  as  example^.;  but  wherever 
I  lie  chestnut  is  planted  in  good  and  wanii  soil,  and  in  a  warm  and 
sheltereti  situation,  it  will  outgrow  any  other  tree  in  the  same  length 
of  time;  perhaps,  the  larch,  the  willow,  and  some  poplars  excepted. 
'I'ho  chestnut,  also,  thrives  well  among  rocks,  where  there  is  apiiareni  ly 
\"ery  little  soil,  insinuating  its  roots  among  the  lissurcs  and  clefts. 

The  wood  of  the  chestmit  has  the  remarkable  jiroperty  of  being 
more  durable  when  it  is  young  than  when  it  is  okl,  the  saj)  or  outer 
^\()od  very  soon  changing  into  heart-wood ;  and  hence  the  great  value 
nt"  this  tree  for  posts,  ho]i-poles,  stakes,  hoops,  &v.  In  every  part  of 
the  country  where  hops  are  grown,  the  most  durable  poles  are  found 
to  be  those  of  the  chestnut.  Qeokgk  Gokdo.v,  A.L.S. 


P1NU8  ruNDEllOSA. 

T   AM   ii   great   adniirer   of   this   tree.     It   forms  otic   uf  a 
^plqiulid  group  of  tcrr.ato  |)iiics   (tbrcc   leaves   in   a   .sliealli). 

Iig  for  it.s  compaiiious   1^.  ]3ciitliamiaiiii,  P.  JelTreyii,  aiul 
Lcrociifpa  {(tluis  Coiiltcri).      All  arc  from  California,  and 
......    many  points  of    resemblance.     Unforltinatcly.  Iliey  all 

:ii;rl  !  also  in  licing  peculiarly  liable  to  the  attack.s  oi'  that  most 
ile.-.t1ui-tive  and  tantalizing  beetle,  tlic  llyhirgns  jiiniperda, 
which  (sonu!  years  lufu'e  than  others)  elVects  Ui  lodgmcnii  into, 
jiid  totally  destroys,  tlie  le:iding  shoots.  It  is  very  aggravating 
In  liiid  a  line  robust  shoot,  ■which  yesterday  was  develo|u'iig 
ilv  U'aves,  suddenly  drooping,  and,  on  examining  it,  to  sec  tlie 
luedtilliiry  central  i)ilh  eaten  tip  by  tlie  larvit  of  llii.s  trouble- 
some insect.  You  vindictively  and  indignantly  destroy  the 
wivtclu^'d  grub;  but,  alas  !  it  is  too  lute,  'f'he  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  growth  of  tlie  year  is  arrested.  All 
the  splendid  pines  just  named  arc  |)crfectly  hardy  witli  me  ; 
ami  tlir  1^.  ]ioiidei'osa  bears  the  reputation  of  licing  a  very  .rapid 
grower.  Probably,  wlicii  well-established  and  in  luxuriant 
growth,  it  may  bid  ileliance  to  the  onslaught  of  the  noxious 
])est  alluded  to;  but  its  intvoductioii  (in  Is-Jli)  lias  been  too 
ii'ceiit  to  afford  us  well-matured  ,iiul  full-grown  siiecimens. 
I'rom  wliat  1  l<|ye  seen  of  tliem  I  expect  tiiat  tlie  1'.  luuidero.sii 
will  become  a  sjilendid  tree,  both  in  jioiiit  of  ornament  and 
utility.      It   .sliould,   when   fully   grown,    form  a  magnilieent 


object ;  aud  its  timber  must  iudeed  be  sglid,  close-gniiued,  and 
tough,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  reported,  and  un|)lied  iu  its  iianie) 
that  it  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. — A.  Moxgkediex. 

The  Pinus  ponderosa  here,  measuriug  from  the  ground,  is 
.seventy  feet  iit  height ;  the  circumference  iit  one  foot  u]i  is 
nine  feet  fotir  inches,  and  at  fiiur  feet  from  tlic  ground  it  is 
eight  feet ;  one  third  of  the  eireumfercuee  beuig  the  nearest 
approximate  diameter. — Joiix  Cox,  licdlcaf. 


I  have  measured  our  largest  specimen  of  Pinus  pondero.sa, 
aud  find  it  to  be  twentj--si.\  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  three 
feet  ten  inches  iu  circumference  oue  foot  from  the  groiuid. — 
Wjt.  M.  B.ui.LiE,  Bi'iiiifiji-t  Cunfh'. 


1'.  ponderosa  does  not  grow  well  iu  the  uorlh  of  Scotland. 
its  top  gets  heavy,  iiud  its  roots  do  not  s)U'ead  very  much  on 
the  surface,  and  it  generall_y  loses  it  upright  jiosition.  iind  fall.s 
over.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  all  those  that  1  have  known  to 
be  ])ut  out  singly,  and  at  present  1  do  not  know  of  a  P.  jionderosa, 
fort}'  feet,  remaining  in  this  (|uarter.  It  apjiears  Inirdy  enough, 
and  ])lauted  in  suitable  soil  closely,  in  clumps,  it  uiigiit  be  able 
to  hold  on  and  st;ind  straight ;  but  1  know  of  no  such  clump  in 
this  district,  and  here  the  tree  is  not  iu  demand,  as  it  generally 
falls  over  before  attainhig  the  height  of  thii'ty  feet  when  alone. 
— Juiix  Gitiooi!,  Foi-ir". 


SEASIDE   TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A  I'KW  facts  respecting  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  things 
as  will  grow,  thrive,  aud  stand  before  all  others  the  blast  and 
violence  of  the  great  storms  that  repeatedly  visit  our  coasts, 
may  not,  jicrhaps,  be  uuLuterestiiig.  I  mean  such  as  do  really 
thri\e.  and  are  always  green,  even  under  the  violent  storms 
that  iu  spring-time  iind  autuinn  so  suddenly  take  liUiee.  and 
drive  a  long  way  inland  the  thick  spray  of  salt  water,  killing 
and  scorching  up  foliage,  j-oung  shoots,  aud  biimehes  of  almost; 
every  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  itnd  flower  in  its  course.  Many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  aud  even  our  laitivt^  weeds.  ])asturc-grasses,  &v., 
are  forced  to  yield  before  such  devastating  storms  from  the 
south-east  as  occurred  on  the  lUlh, 'JtitlLand  'Jrili  of  September 
last.  Having  within  these  Ihri-c  years  visited  ;ill  the  Cluinnel 
Islands,  Scilly  Islands,  Isle  of  Wight,  &c..  and  having  travelled 
all  round  the  coast  from  thence  to  Land's  Kiid.  besides  taking 
a  look  at  other  coasts,  1  am  able  to  state  precisely  what  really 
does  stand  out  fresh  and  green,  while  other  trees  and  shrubs 
similarly  eircumstanced  are  burnt  and  .scorched  u|). 

Prominent  among  those  which  liear  the  sea  blasts  are  the 
following: — Enonymus  euroiuens  and  its  variegated  varieties, 
K.  latifolius.americaiius.and  alro|iiirpiiniis,  Virgiiiian-ereeuer, 
ivy— always  cheerful  and  fresh-looking ;  Laurustiuus,  Siuu'tmm 
junceum.  eoiumon  myrtle,  and  Myrttis  mneronata. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  what  storms  aiitl  sea  washings  myrtle 
will  stand,  and  afterwards  look  fre.sli.  As  to  the  Eseallouia 
maerantha,  it  is  the  very  best  of  all  .seaside  ])lants;  1  mean 
that  it  will  grow  and  thrive  in. any  kind  of  soil,  close  to  Iht? 
sea,  in  eveiy  ])laee  and  as]ieet.  Even  after  great  storms  it 
exhibits  a  mo.st  lovely,  shining,  health)'  green  colour,  when  its 
neighbours  are  all  scorched  u|) ;  and  it  is  always  in  bloom,  if  the 
strong  shoots  are  stopped  or  pint  heil  out.  It  is,  moreover,  one 
of  our  best  evergreens  for  inaking  a  ipiick,  thick,  and  beautiful 
hedge  for  garden  shelter  1  have  ever  yet  met  with.  Its  hcailtifill 
green,  glaucous  foliage,  and  warm  red  (lowers,  make  it  a 
plant  of  great  value.  K.  rubra  and  E.  montevideiisis  arc  also 
lovely  varieties,  which  stand  the  sea  breeze  well.  The  old 
Itosniarinns  ollicinalis  also  grows  to  an  immense  size  close  to 
the  .sea,  and  will  stand  any  amount  of  breeze  and  salt-water 
spray.  This  would  likewise  make  very  (piiekly  snleiidid  hedges 
of  any  height  or  width,  close  to  tlie  sea,  for  lireakiiig  the  force 
of  tho.se  terrible  storms  that  damage  everything  else  subjected 
to  them;  besides,  on  aeeoiiiit  of  its  perfume,  it  has  a  value  for 
di>tilling  |)nr|)oses.  I  really,  therefore,  wonder  it  is  not  more 
planted  than  it  is.  The  Arbutus  Unedo  nud  its  varict}',  rubra, 
are  both  glorious  seaside  iilanls.  which  are  always  green  and 
beautiful  every  day  in  the  year;  and  now,  after  the  succes- 
sive great  storms  and  dreiichings  of  ,siilt  spray  wliicii  they 
have  had,  they  are  covered  with  beautiful  scarlet -eoloiu'ed  fruit, 
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gi-oeu  fruit,  and  blossom.  Indeed,  Ai-butus  lanrifolia,  magni- 
fica,  aud  some  otlicrs,  are  all  good  and  flourishing  seaside 
plants.  The  Phillyrea  family  again  furnishes  some  of  our 
most  useful  thriving  evergreen  shrubs  for  seaside  planting, 
standing  even  unscathed  great  and  sudden  storms  of  wind  and 
sea  spray.  I  have  noticed  that  Phill3-rea  media,  angustifolia, 
i-osmariuifolia,  ligustrifolia,  pendula,  oleojfolia,  latifolia,  loovis, 
obliqua  virgata,  and  spinosa,  all  withstand  great  violence  with- 
out a  scorched  shoot  or  leaf.  That  prett,y,  delicate  sub-ever- 
green plant,  the  TamarLx  gallica,  is  well  known  to  all  seaside 
visitors,  growing  and  thriving  as  it  does  everywhere,  even 
on  high-dry  rocks,  on  the  sea  shore,  in  the  salt  sand,  salt 
marshes,  and  low  swamjiy  jilaces,  maintaining  a  luxuriance 
that  is  surprising,  without  the  least  ill  effects  from  any 
sea  gale.  With  a  little  care  in  the  way  of  management, 
this  might  be  induced  to  make  fine  hedges  for  shelter.  The 
Baocharis  halimifolia,  which  grows  freely,  will  likewise  ba 
found  to  make  hedges  of  any  width  aud  height  for  seaside 
shelter ;  even  when  planted  on  any  di-y,  rocky,  sandy,  salt,  poor 
soil,  it  thrives  most  luxuriantly,  and  stand.s,  even  close  to  the 
sea,  any  amount  of  sea  breeze  and  spray.  The  Barberry,  Box 
Thorn,  or  Duke  of  Ai-gyll's  Tea-tree,  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
even  when  close  to  the  sea— the  last,  particularly,  will  grow  in 
nothing  else  but  a  bank  of  saline  sand,  where  every  hFgh  tide 
swamps  it,  and  every  breeze  blows  on  it,  "  suckering""  and 
sjireading  immensely ;  a  rare  plant  to  retain  and  fix  any  extent 
of  blowing,  loose  sand,  and  for  sheltering  and  nursing  others 
for  planting  to  reclaim  waste  and  useless  sand.  Pinus  jnnaster 
and  auatriaca  grow  everywhere  close  to  the  seaside,  and  stand 
the  breeze  and  spray  well  at  all  seasons.  They  make  capital 
nurses  for  sheltering  other  plants.  But  among  the  whole  of 
the  plants  to  be  found  thriving  close  to  the  sea,  ever3'where 
the  Cupressus  macrocarjja  stands  pre-eminent.  This  is  truly 
the  most  valuable  of  all  seaside  conifers,  growmg  so  luxuri- 
antly that,  planted  to  any  required  extent,  it  would  very 
quickly  afford  excellent  shelter  for  any  seaside  bleak  place  in 
a  very  few  years,  breaking  and  softening  the  most  severe 
gales  into  a  soft  breeze,  and  altering  the  harshness  of  the 
climate  in  a  way  most  desiraljle  in  bleak  localities.  This  truly 
handsome  cypress,  too,  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  with  luxuri- 
ance on  every  kind  of  soil. 

I  may  add  tliat  every  kind  of  piidc,  carnation,  and  jiicotce, 
thrives  wondei-fully  well  all  round  the  sea-coast,  on  any  kind 
of  soil,  even  when  subjected  to  the  very  splash  of  sea  water. 

JaIIE.S    BftKNKS. 


TREES. 

I  ^^■.VN^  you  to  umlcrstand,  iu  the  first  xilacc,  that  I  hare  most  iuteuae, 
passionate  fondness  for  trees  iu  general,  and  have  had  several 
romantic  attachments  to  certain  trees  in  particular'.  Now,  if  you 
expect  me  to  hold  forth  iu  a  "  scientific  "  way  about  my  tree- 
loves— to  talk,  for  instance,  of  the  Ulnius  americana,  and  describe 
the  ciliated  edges  of  its  samara,  and  all  that— you  arc  an  anserine 
individual,  and  I  must  refer  you  to  a  dull  friend  who  will  discourse  to 
you  of  such  matters.  1Vhat  should  you  think  of  a  lover  who  should 
describe  the  idol  of  his  heart  in  the  language  of  science,  thus ;— Class, 
Mamnuilia ;  Order,  Primates  ;  Genus,  Homo ;  Species,  Em'opcus  ; 
Variety,  Brown  ;  Individual,  Ann  Eliza  ;■  Dental  Formula, 

2-2     1-1     2-3     3-3 

' c p m ,  and  so  on  ? 

2-2     1-1     2-2     3-3 

No,  7ny  friends,  I  shall  speak  of  trees  as  we  sec  them,  love  them, 
adore  thoTn  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  alive,  holding  their  green 
suii-sha(les  over  our  heads,  talking  to  us  with  their  hundred  thousand 
whispering  tongues,  looking  down  on  us  with  that  sweet  meekness 
which  belongs  to  huge  but  limited  organisms- wliich  one  sees  in  the 
brown  eyes  of  oxen,  but  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the  out-stretched 
arms,  and  the  heavy  drooping  robes  of  these  vast  beings  endowed  with 
life,  but  not  with  soul,— which  outgrow  us  and  outlive  us,  but  stand 
helpless- poor  things  !— while  Nature  dresses  and  undresses  them, 
like  so  inanj'  full-sized  but  under-witted  children 

Just  think  of  applying  the  Linmcan  system  to  an  elm  !  Who  cares 
how  many  stamens  or  pistils  that  little  brown  flower,  which  comes 
out  before  the  leaf,  may  have  to  classify  it  by  ?  "WTiat  we  want  is 
the  meaning,  the  character,  the  expression  of  a  tree,  as  a  kind  and  as 
an  mdividual.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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ARCHES  UPON  DrNNER-TABLES. 

Some  will  say  that  these  obscure  or  mterrupt  the  view  across 
the  table,  aud  interfere  with  conversation  and  sociability ;  but 
objections  such  as  thesehave  no  foundation  in  fact.  Others  again 
may  com])lain  that  they  cannot  be  arranged  without  makingholes 
through  the  table.  But  in  this  they  are  mistaken  ;  for  if  each 
end  of  the  wire  which  fonns  the  arch  be  twisted  into  a  flat 
coil,  and  the  flower-pots  (containing  the  climbing  plants)  be 
]ilacod  one  upon  each  coiled  end,  the  arch  will  be  quite  firm,  if 
it  be  made  of  wire  of  proper  strength.  Arches  may  next  be 
charged  with  being  troublesome.  I  know  full  well  that  no 
reallj'  good  effect  iu  dinner-table  decoi'ation  can  be  produced 
without  trouble;  but,  speaking  for  myself  and  for  some  amateur 
friends  who  occasionally  join  me  in  a  revel  amongst  floral 
decollations,  we  all  consider  that  when  suitable  plants  are  to  be 
procured,  we  get  more  "value"  for  our  time  iu  an  arch  than  in 
any  other  kind  of  decoration. 


^sSj^v 
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Tlie  acconijKniyiug  engravmg  is  from  some  sketches  of  a 
very  pretty  arch,  which  was  arranged  iu  the  followuig  manner:^ 
Ui;)on  the  wire  were  fastened  single  blooms  and  pau-s  of  blooms 
of  Lapageria  rosea,  which  had  been  previously  mounted  upon 
wires,  so  that  thej  might  stand  out  firmly,  ancl  hang  as  if  they 
formed  part  of  a  growing  plant.  Three  or  four  long  briuiches 
of  that  Ijeautiful  climber,  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  were 
then  twined  over  the  arch  from  one  end  to  the  other,  its  bright 
a])i)le-green  leaves  having  a  very  cheerful  efi'ect ;  while  they 
also  concealed  the  ironmongery  of  the  arch  aiid  the  Lapagerias 
The  finishing  stroke  was  effected  bj'  veiy  loosely  intertwming 
some  long  fronds  of  the  commonest,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  elegant  of  all  the  climbing  ferns,  Lygodium  japonicum, 
a  species  generally  sold  imder  the  wrong  njime  of  L.  scandens. 
In  this  case,  the  plants  of  these  climbers  were  in  flower-pots 
concealed  under  the  table,  and  so  also  were  the  pots  of  the  two 
plants  of  Lomatia  which  are  seen  rising  from  the  bases  of  the 
arch.  If  it  had  not  been  practicable  to  put  any  pots  through 
the  table,  the  pots  containing  the  two  climbers  could  just  as 
easily  have  been  placed  upon  the  table,  and  concealed  with  some 
common  fern  fronds ;  in  which  case,  the  Lomatias  could  not  have 
been  used,  imless  by  cutting  them  down,  and  sticking  them 
into  the  pots  of  the  climbers — though  an  equally  good  effect 
might  Ijc  obtained  by  sticking  in  one  or  two  small  fronds  of 
Pteris  tremula,  or  large  fronds  of  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
Pteris  serrulata. 

The  table  upon  which  this  arch  was  placed  was  oval-shaped, 
suitable  for  a  party  of  twelve.  The  plant  sunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  table  was  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  amongst  the  lower 
lea-i-es  of  which  were  inserted  some  fronds  of  G-leiohenia 
speluncaj.  Yf.  T. 

The  People's  Garden  Company.— The  first  iinnual  soirije  and  hnU  in  com-  ( 
memoration  of  the  incorporation  of  this  comp.iny  took  place,  the  other  nisht,  at 
the  Arundel  HaU.imdcr  the  presidency  of  Sir  H,  Jolinstone,  M.P.  The  suite  oE 
i-ooms  connected  with  the  hall  was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants. 
The  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  provide  spaces  where  the  people  can  havehealth- 
f  ul  .and  rational  recreation,  combined  with  tnstniction,  under  the  supoiintendence 
of  the  members  themselves,  apart  from  those  objectionablQ;Eeatures  to  be  found 
m  some  of  the  existing  pubhc  gardens.  The  garden  near  Willesden  was  opened 
last  season,  and,  though  in  an  incomplete  state  from  want  of  funds,  it  proved. 
a  success  so  far  as  the  experiment  had  gone.  / 
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THE  TRUE  AND  THE  COMMON"  SHALLOT. 
Fkw  persons,  I  foar,  will  shave  my  enthusiasm  in  investigating 
Alliaceous  matters  ;  in  fact,  I  know  that  the  whole  onion  trilje — in 
onimon  with  not  a  few  other  commendable  things — is  not  Ijy  any 
means  in  good  odour  with  the  many.  But  I  shall,  at  all  events,  have 
(me  reader  who  will  be  interested  in  the  subject — an  Irish  baronet, 
who  has  such  a  high  respect  for  every  form  of  the  onion  tribe  that 
his  standard  of  ability  in  a  gardener  is  his  ])owcr  of  producing  as 
great  a  variety  as  possible  of  these  delicious  esculents  every  day  in 
the  year.  The  cook  may  be  fun'ous  for  other  edibles,  and  the  fair 
.sex  jjine  for  flowers,  but  the  gardener  is  always  safe  from  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  household  if  lie  is  good  at  the  onion  tribe.  I  now 
merely  touch  uprtn  this  subject — one  which  would  require  the  iien 
and  f<  ding  of  a  Brillat-Savarin  to  do  it  justice — to  point  out  that 
thei'c  ■  I'e  two  distinct  kinds  of  plants  grown  as  shallots,  and  that 
the  true  shallot  is  bcconnng  replaced  by  a  plant  distinct  as  a  species, 
and  distinct  physiologically.  Our  most  trustworthj'  gardening  books 
speak  of  the  shallots  as  varieties  of  one  species.  Thompson  says, 
"  JIuch  dependence,  however,  cannot  bo  placed  in  these  varieties,  for 
they  are  all  extremely  liable  to  degenerate  in  two  or  three  years  to 
the  common  sort."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  now  "common" 
shallot  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  true  shallot.  The  true  shallot 
(.Mlium  ascalonicuui),  tig.  1,  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  native  of 
Palestine.  It  has  rounil  and  hollow  leaves  in  close  tufts,  and  rather 
long  conical  bulbs  gnnWiig  close  together,  the  outer  tunic  or  skin 
being  of  a  dull  grey,  and  not  shining.  It  tlowcrs  rarely,  on  a 
cylindrical  naked  stem  ;  the  flowers  ai'e  reddish,  with  long  segments, 
and  closely  set  in  a  globular  terminal  undjel,  somewhat  like  those  of 
tlie  chive.  It  is  of  a  milder  and  more  delicate  flavour  than  the  false 
or  C(imnn)n  shallot. 


1.  Tiic  True  Sluillo'   natural  size.  2.  The  Com-n  m  Shallot,  nntunil  size. 

The  common  sh.  ot  (A.  cepiformo)  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known 
(■■.untry  as  its  nati  ■  home.  It  grows  in  tufts  somewhat  like  the  true 
shallot,  but  has  iU  leaves  inflated  at  tlte  base,  and  the  bulbs  are 
roiiMilish,  and  usually  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  those  of 
the  other,  of  a  light  chestnut  colour,  anil  shining.  The  flowers  of 
this  are  white,  just  like  the  comml^n  onion,  but  sn\.aller,  with  longer 
slanu-ns,  and  the  alternate  stanu'iis  usually  without  the  lateral  cusps 
that  they  iios.se.ss  in  the  common  onion,  but  sometimes  there  are 
lateral  cusps.  Hoth  jilants  are  perfectly  easy  of  cultivation  in 
Knglandj  but  the  eommcm  one  is  the  hardiest  of  the  two,  and  keeps 
alittlelonger.  Thebulbs.as  I  writelhis(.Ianuary  l.)th).of  thceouunon 
kind  are  as  tirm  and  plump  as  those  of  wcll-ripened  tulips  ;  those  of 
the  true  shallot  are,  in  most  eases,  souu-what  shrivelleil  and  im-lined 
to  biiil.  indicating  that  it  should  be  planted  rjither  earlier  than 
the  other.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  the  common  shallot 
is  but  a  small  breed  of  the  conimrui  onion,  particidarly  as  we 
know  nothing  of  its  early  history  anil  native  place.  It  Is  de- 
sirable  to  give  the  true  shallot  a  warnuu-  soil  and  position  than  the 
common  oiu'  rei|i»ires.  I  lately  tried  to  procure  in  Covent  (hirdeii 
some  of  till'   true  shallot    for  Mr.    Hoswell   Syme,  author  of  the   lu'w 


edition  of  '•Enghsh  Botany,"  and  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
To  me  it  seems  most  unfortunate  that  an  important  member  of  this 
most  precious  family — the  very  one  on  which  we  could  most  depend 
to  confute  the  slanderous  persons  who  continually  revile  everything 
in  the  sh.ape  of  an  Allium — is  in  danger  of  being  exterminated  in  an 
age  when  such  matters  do  not  receive  theatteutiouthey  deserve.  Oh, 
lovers  of  this  interesting  family — set'.  ^Ji.sfcor,  sei'.  pofrtoti  et  cirpe 
ti-iiriihis — I  appeal  to  you  to  assist  in  rescuing  from  imniincnt 
extinction  this  precious  treasure,  which,  having  been  in  our  midst 
doubtless  since  the  days  when  Ilichard  of  the  Lion  Heart  defeated 
tl«  mighty  Saladin  before  the  walls  of  Ascalou,  now  seems  in  danger 
of  being  utterly  lost   to  us  for  want  of  a  little   timely  protection. 

P.S. — Those  to  whom  this  appeal  is  not  made  in  vain  will  be  glad 
to  leani  that  efforts  arc  being  made  to  form  an  Allium  .Society.  A 
part  of  the  jdan  is  the  issue  of  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the 
proceedings  ot  the  society,  and  to  the  use,  abuse,  defence,  and 
history  of  this  calumniated  tiHbe — on  the  whole,  perhaps  one  ot  the 
greatest  blessings  that  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the  cold  and 
bleak  fields  and  plains  of  northern  climes. — "  FiehK" 
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Asi'.vit.vGUs. — Take  wcll-prcpaved  strong  roots  of  this  and  place, them 
ou  a  slight  bottom  heat,  witli  a  few  inches  of  soil  underneath  them. 
Cover  them  slightly  the  tirst  week,  but  aftenvards  put  three  or  four 
inches  of  healthy  light  soil,  decayed  tan,  leaf-mould,  or  sea-sand 
over  them,  watering  to  settle  all  dowi\  amongst  the  roots.  Where 
sea-weed  and  sea-sand  arc  at  command,  dress  aspai'ngus  beds  with 
them ;  but  where  these  cannot  be  had,  cover  with  good  manure 
incorpuvated  with  salt. 

CJloue  AiincnoKKs. — If  these  are  not  already  protected  about 
their  crowns  with  litter,  fern,  or  dry  leaves,  see  to  the  matter  without 
furtlier  delay.  Also  nuilch  .Jerusalem  artichokes,  for  they  are  much 
better  taken  up  as  wanted  for  use,  than  when  taken  all  up  at  once 
and  stored;  and  if  mulched  they  can  be  procured  daily  without 
troidDlc. 

Be.vns. — Plant  these  on  warm  banks  or  borders.  I  like  best  to  put 
some  seed  into  a  box  or  inside  a  cold  frame,  intermediate  house,  or 
warm  comer,  and  to  transjilant  in  open  weather  in  January  or 
February  ;  this  plan  not  only  ensures  short-jointed  prolifiencss,  but 
the  beans  are  also  out  of  the  reach  of  mice. 

CAIMUiiE  oil  CiiI.KWOiii'S. — If  intended  for  winter  consumption, 
they  should  all  be  collected  inti  close-sheltered  qu.arters,  and 
laid  in  thickly,  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  protected  if  necessary. 
Under  such  conditions  they  can  also  be  easily  found  after  a  heavy 
snowfall. 

C.vliDooxs.  "Finish  binding  up  the.ie,  and  protect  them  with  iXry 
litter  or  fera. 

Cm.KKV. — ^AU  that  has  made  its  full  growth,  earth  up  finallj  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  and  have  at  hand  some  )>rotecting  materials,  such 
as  litter,  feni,  dry  leaves,  or  evergreen  boughs,  in  case  of  frost. 

C'liiiiors.  -Those  sown  in  .July  and  August  on  borders,  intended  to 
be  drawn  young  for  aise  through  the  winter,  surround  with  a  few 
short  stakes  and  tree-iuuniugs,  or  with  any  materials  eomeatable,  to 
give  shelter.  Sow  the  eaidy  horn  and  Dutch  on  a  slight  bottom  heat, 
in  rows  a  foot  ajiart  ;  and  sow  a  row  of  radishes  between,  consisting 
of  short  tops,  early  scarlet,  or  French  breakfast. 

C.vii.iii.owehs. — It  there  are  any  stray  late.autumn  jilnntcd  ones 
about,  collect  them  together,  and  lay  them  in  frames,  pits,  or  home, 
made  turf-pits,  to  be  covered  with  thatched  frames,  evergreen  boughs, 
&c.  ;  but  sec  that  they  are  not  devoured  by  mice  or  rats,  which  are 
apt  to  nibble  bits  out  of  the  very  best  white-hearted  ones,  (iive  air 
to  young  plants  placed  in  winter  ipiarters,  and  kccii  them  clean  and 
dry  during  these  short  days. 

Ciiniiiiv. — Take  this  up,  and  blanch  it  in  succession,  ns  required. 

Ciij-;uvii..  -  Shelter  and  )u-oteet  a  little  bit  for  winter  use. 

Ciiii.Ki)  AMI  Amiiihan  f'liKss.  Protect  a  small  piece  of  each  of 
these  for  daily  use ;  and  sow  common  ctess  and  nuistunl  iu  succcs. 
sion.  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Kmuvk  ami  I.KiTiiE.  -Such  as  are  in  stm-c  for  winter  use,  blanch 
as  required ;  keep  growing  crops  clean  aiul  healthy,  by  means  of 
frequent  surface  stirrings  and  dry  dustings  with  wood  ashes.  Young 
late-sown  lettuce,  now  of  course  small  and  close  to  the  glass,  ns  they 
should  be,  must  be  wellattetuled  to  in  the  way  ot  giving  air  and  dry 
dustings,  or  they  will  mildew  and  damp  off. 

MrsiiiiooMs,-  For  these  keep  np  a  modenite  humid  heat  of  fiimi 
.j(l  (legs,  to  (iO  degs.  Ileds  eovered  wit h  litter  must  be  often  looked 
over,  and  have  the  litter  turned,  or  the  sjiawn  will  soon  run  out  and 
exhaust  itself.  Trnp  woodlicc,  and  prepare  nintcrinls  for  succession 
beds. 
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Sbakale. — Continue  to  place  strong-crowned  roots  of  this  in 
frames,  pits,  cellai-s,  miishi-oom-houses,  ixnder  staircases,  or  in  any 
quiet,  warm,  dark  corner.  They  must  be  kept  dark,  however,  or  the 
new  kale  will  be  bitter  and  bad  in  colour. 

Ehubakb. — Take  up  strong  roots  of  some  early  variety  of  this,  and 
place  them  in  any  kind  of  shed,  stable,  cow-house,  cellar,  or  cave. 
ISTothing  will  bear  more  hardship  than  rhubarb,  or  produce  better  or 
more  grateful  crops  of  wholesome  stalks,  even  imder  diiiiculties ; 
some  should  also  be  protected  and  covered  out  of  doors  with  old  tea- 
chests,  pots,  or  boxes. 

OiN'iONS. — Dust  with  dry  wood-ashes  those  for  winter  use  and  spring 
planting,  on  dry  days,  in  order  to  keep  them  sound  between  wind 
and  water,  and  to  prevent  frost  froni  heaving  them  out  of  the  ground. 
Old  onions  should  be  kept  dry  and  cold,  and  those  in  store  should  be 
looked  over,  and  kept  clean  and  free  from  runaways  and  decay, 

Parsley. — This  should  be  kept  clean,  surface  stirred,  and  dusted 
with  conrmou  dry  dust  and  chimney-soot  round  its  cro\\'ns ;  it  should 
also  have  a  temporary  fence,  about  a  foot  high,  placed  roimd  a 
portion  of  it,  covering  it  at  night  -with  thatched  frames  made  of  light 
materials  or  light  hurdles,  or  green  boughs,  in  order  to  keep  frost 
from  injuring  it,  and  to  know  where  it  can  be  readily  got  at  in  the 
event  of  a  heavy  suow  fall. 

Peas. — Sow  these  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the  ground  will 
admit  of  it,  on  a  warm  border,  ridged  or  banked,  to  face  the  south- 
west, so  as  to  escape  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun  and  to  I'eceive 
the  benefit  of  his  last  evenings  rays.  Any  favourite,  rather  dwarf- 
grott-ing  early  variety,  such  as  Maclean's  Advancer,  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader, gangster's  No.  1,  Essex  Kival,  &c.,  will  answer.  I  do  not 
approve  of  sowing  peas  in  November,  they  are  subject  to  so  many 
casualties  dm-ing  ivinter  after  being  up,  such  as  depredations  from 
birds,  slugs,  and  nrice..  They  are  also  liable  to  be  Imocked  about  by 
cutting-  winds,  and  to  be  injm-ed  by  severe  frosts.  Sow  just  to  get 
them  peeping  through  the  earth  by  New  Year's-day,  and  then  protect 
them  iDy  dredging  in  the  evenings,  when  dry,  with  drj'  dust.  Sow  also 
about  Christmas,  on  strips  of  turf  placed  in  a  cold  vinery,  peach- 
house,  pit,  or  frame,  in  order  to  have  even  crops  to  j^lant  out  at  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February.  These  are  sure  to  do  well, 
and  to  pay  for  any  little  trouble  in  the  way  of  dusting  and  shelter 
which  may  be  bestowed  On  them.  A  few  evergreen  boughs  placed 
behind  them,  i^nll  both  shade  and  shelter  them, 

Straw  Mats. — Have  plenty  of  these  in  readiness ;  also  thatched 
fi'ames  and  hurdles,  in  case  of  emergencies. 

POT.VTOES. — Some  early  sort  should  now  be  put  in  to  .sprout  on 
some  slight  hot-bed,  such  as  the  front  of  asparagus  forcing-pits,  or 
frames,  intermediate  houses,  &c.,  for  transplanting  next  month  on 
slight  hot-beds. 

Radishes, — Sow  these  now  freely  on  a  slight  bottom  heat ;  also  on 
well-sheltered  borders,  to  be  covered  \vith  litter.  Sow  a  pinch  of 
lettuce-seed  with  them,  and  if  in  drills,  sow  alternate  rows  of  early 
carrots  with  them;  the  same  protection  will  answer  for  both,  and 
both  crops  agree  in  growth  and  time  of  removing. 

Wood  Ashes. — Dry  wood-ashes  'should  always  be  kept  in  store,  in 
old  tubs,  boxes,  &c.,  for  dredging  young  lettuce,  cauliflower,  or  any 
thing  else  subject  to  canker  or  mildew,  which  many  things  are, 
during  the  short,  dark  days  of  winter.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  is 
so  effective  as  dry  wood-ashes  for  preventing  such  evils, — but  they 
must  be  dry.  They  answer,  too,  as  a  fertilizer  for  mostly  every  kind 
of  plant. 

Trenching. — Every  bit  of  spare  ground,  and  that  which  can  at  all 
be  cleared  from  crops,  should  now  be  trenched ;  casting  the  soil  up  into 
rough  ridges  for  frost  to  ptilverise  it.  Take  advantage  of  dry  and 
frosty  mornings  for  wheeling  out  manures,  composts,  and  for  turning 
the  same  where  necessary.  Look  to  drains,  and  to  the  repairing  and 
turning  of  walks,  and,  in  short,  anything  in  that  way  that  can  be 
done  advantageously  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


NEW    PLANTS. 

NeUine  pUdica.— This  beautiful  addition  to  this  useful  and  elegant 
class  of  winter-flowering  Cape  bulbs  was  introduced  in  1868  from 
GrahamstoWu  ;  it  flowered  the  following  year,  and  a  figure  of  it  has 
been  published  in  the  Botanical  Morjazine  this  season.  The  flowers, 
which  are  more  compact  than  those  of  the  other  species,  are  produced, 
five  and  six  in  number,  in  pendent  heads ;  they  are  rose-striped  on  a 
white  ground — quite  a  neW  featm-e  in  the  genus ;  scape,  a  foot  high  ; 
leaves,  narrow  and  glaucous.  The  plant,  which  is  a  free  grower, 
may  be  kept  in  a  frame  in  summer ;  and  in  winter,  after  floweiing,  it 
should  be  ripened  oS  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  means  of  free 
exposure  to  light.  It  should  be  re-potted  before  it  starts,  if  necessary, 
othenvise  the  seldomer  this  class  of  bulbs  is  shifted  the  better. 


Yucca  Treculeana. — A  noble  Mexican  plant,  with  erect,  channelll 
leaves;  it  isallied  toY.  canaliculata  (syn.,  concava),  but  the  leaves  arh 
narrower  and  more  erect,  giving  the  plant  a  nobler  general  appearanc(^ 
than  that  species ;  where  a  plant'  is  required  for  a  vase  in  a  windy 
situation,  Y.  treeuleana  will  be  found  invaluable.  Though  known  on  the 
Continent,  it  is  new  to  us.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
in  the  collection  of  W.  B.  ICellock,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill.  It  x-equires 
some  slight  protection  in  muter. 

TiNN.TiA  yETHioriCA  (Africau  Violet). — Lovers  of  a  perfume  Uke 
that  of  violets  will  be  glad  of  this  plant  for  their  stoves ;  it  is  a  free 
grower,  of  a  soft,  shrubby  character,  resembling  common  Privet ;  its 
leaves  are  bright  green  ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  their 
axils,  are  dark  piu'ple,  and  strongly  violet-scented,  especially  in  the 
evening.  It  ivill  succeed  in  a  greenhouse-temperature  in  summer, 
but  it  should  be  placed  in  the  stove  in  winter,  when  it  will  flower 
freely.  Though  not  a  particularly  striking  plant,  yet  its  perfume 
makes  it  desirable.     It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Africa. 

EuRYCLES  CuNNiNGHAMii. — This  M'inter-flowering  bulb,  from  North 
Australia,  though  not  really  new,  is,  nevertheless,  not  often  found  in 
cultivation  ;  its  leaves  are  of  a  glossy  green  coloiu",  borne  upon  a  long 
stalk ;  the  flowers,  which  are  white,  an  inch  in  -width  and  campanu- 
late,  are  produced  on  a  scape  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Eucharis. 
While  in  a  growing  state  it  is  fond  of  water,  and  it  should  never  be 
allowed  at  any  time  to  get  quite  dried  off,  or  it  will  start  again  into 
growth  badly.  Those  who  want  j)lants  to  furnish  flowers  for  button, 
holes  should  try  this,  as  its  blossoms  are  as  pm'e  white  as  those  of 
Eucharis,  and  of  a  better  size  for  such  purposes.  J.  C. 
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THE  GAE.DEJSr  OK"  THE  EOOI'. 

Before  entering  into  details  as  to  the  mode  of  enjoying  this,  the 
most  charming  and  novel  kind  of  to"wn-garden,  let  us  quote  Mr. 
Charles  Eeade,  in  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette,  on  that  which  must  prevent 
thousands  of  oiu-  readers  from  forming  gardens  on  modem  roofs  : — 

"The  conical  roof  in  a  modern  house  is  not  merely  .silly,  it  is 
disgraceful  to  the  human  mind  ;  it  was  all  very  well  before  gutters  and 
pipes  were  invented :  it  was  well  designed  to  shoot  off  the  water  by 
the  overlapping  eaves  :  but  now  we  run  our  water  off  by  om'  gutters 
and  pipes,  and  the  roof  merely  feeds  them;  the  conical  roof' feeds  them 
too  fast,  and  is  a  main  cause  of  overflows.  But  there  are  many  other 
objections  to  conical  roofs,  especially  in  streets  and  rows  : — 1st.  The 
conical  roof,  by  blocking  .  up  the  air,  necessitates  high  stacks  of 
chimneys,  which  are  expensive  and  dangerous.  2nd.  The  com'cal  roof 
presses  laterally  against  the  walls,  which  these  precious  builders  make 
thinner  the  higher  they  raise  them,  and  subjects  the  whole  structure 
to  danger.  3rd.  It  robs  the  family  of  a  whole  floor,  and  gives  it  to 
cats  and  sparrows.  I  say  that  a  five-storey  house  with  a  conical  roof 
is  a  five-storey  house,  and  wth  a  flat  roof  is  a  six-storey  house.  4th. 
It  robs  the  poor  Coclcney  of  his  country  view.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  of  the  country  can  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  most  London 
streets.  A  poor  fellow  who  works  all  day  in  a  hole  might  smoke  his 
evening  pipe  and  see  a""wide  tract-of  verdure — but  the  biulders  have 
denied  him  that ;  they  build  the  roof  for  cats,  and,  the  '  cm'se  of 
families,'  they  do  not  build  it  for  men  whose  bread  they  eat.  5th. 
It  robs  jjoor  families  of  their  drying-ground.  6th.  This  idiotic 
blimder,  slightly  aided  by  a  subsidiary  blunder  or  two,  mni"ders 
householders  and  their  families  wholesale,  destroys  them  by  the  most 
terrible  of  all  deaths — :bui'niiig  alive.  Prejudice  and  habitual  idiotcy 
apart,  can  anything  be  clearer  than  this,  that,  as  fire  mounts  and 
smolce  stifies,  all  persons  who  are  ahove  a  Jire  oiujht  to  he  enabled  to 
leave  the  house  by  tcay  of  the  roof,  as  easily  and  rapidly  ns  those 
ieloto  the  fire  can  go  out  of  the  street  door.  Now  what  do  the  builders, 
do  ?  They  side  -with  fii-e  ;  they  accumulate  combustible  rtiaterials  on 
the  upper  floors,  and  they  construct  a  conical  roof  most  diiBcult,  and 
dangerous  to  get  about  on,  but  to  the  aged  and  infirm  impossible. 
Are  then  the  aged  and  infirm  incombustible  ?  A  thousand  poor 
wretches  have  been  murdered  in  my  time  by  the  builders  with  their 
small  trapdoors  and  their  conical  roofs.  Thousands  more  have  been 
destroyed,  as  far  as  the  builders  were  concerned ;  the  firemen  and 
fire-escape  men  saved  them,'  in  spite  of  the  builders.  The  fire- 
escape  can  after  all  save  but  a  few  of  the  builders'  victims.  The 
only  universal  escape  is — the  rational  roof." 

Mr.  Reade  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  many  and  real  advantages 
■of  the  Rational  Roof ;  but  among  them  we  do  not  find  the  greatest  of 
all,  an  excellent  site  for  a  garden.  The  roof-garden  may  be  easily 
made,  and  in  various  ways,  as  the  climate,  taste,  or  means  of  the 
owner  of  a  Rational  Roof  may  desire.  Nothing  can  be  simpler,  i\  • 
example,  than  to  turn  the  upper  floor  into  a  conservatory.  A  capita, 
suggestion  towards  this  end  is  that  which  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  S.  B,  Parsons,  of  Long  Island,  in  the  American  Agric-ultimst : — 
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"It  is,"  ho  says,  "mthin  tho  means  of  any  man  ivho  builds  a 
good  liousc  to  have  a  garden  on  the  roof,  whieh,  during  tlie  summer, 
can  be  Hlled  with  the  most  luscious  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  &c.,  and 
in  the  winter  with  plants,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  which  will 
afford  a  chami  far  beyond  tho  trifliTig  cost  of  their  maintenance.  A 
glass  roof  costs  very  little  more  than  a  tin  or  slate  one.  Let  the 
I'oof,  therefore,  be  covered  with  glass,  and  let  tho  upper  floor  bo 
covered  with  concrete,  sloping  gently  from  the  centre  to  the  sides, 
around  which  a  slight  depression  in  the  floor  can  carry  the  moisture 


Roof  Conficrvatory. 


(u-  drip  into  the  leaders  which  pass  from  the  roof  of  every  house  to 
tho  ground.  Witli  this  slight  expense,  a  perfect  greenhouse  may  be 
had.  A  Matisard  roof  glazed  in  tliis  manner  is  shown  in  figure  1. 
Now  for  heating.  Everyone  knows  that  tlie  ujjper  rooms  of  his 
house  are  so  warm  from  the  ascending  heat  of  his  furnace,  that 
registers  are  scarcely  needed.  Let  the  doors  l)e  kc|)t  open,  and  the 
waste  heat  of  tho  house  will  keep  the  top  at  the  highest  desirable 
temperature.  Thus  tlic  greenhouse  is  licated  without  any  e.vtra 
trouble  or  e.-cpenditurc.  Its  care  would  be  a  pleasant  recreation  for 
any  of  the  family.  Tho  pleasure  of  cutting  one's  own  flowers,  or 
sending  to  a  friend  one's  own  roses,  or  camellias,  or  Black  Handnirg 
grapes,  is  not  to  be  despised.  In  case  tho  demands  of  the  counting, 
house  or  the  drawing-room  are  too  engrossing  to  allow  any  attcnticjn 
(o  flowers,  there  are  mnnerous  florists  in  every  city  who  would  be 
glad  to  keep  sueli  a  place  in  perfect  order  for  a  very  moderate  com. 
jicnsation.  If  a  little  extra  strength  is  given  to  the  beams  which 
8\istain  the  upper  story,  sutficicnt  earth  could  be  placed  there  to  lay 
out  the  whole  s))ace  of  twcnty-tivo  by  fifty  feet  as  a  garden,  witli 
winding.walks,  cai'i)ets   of   moss  and  ro-ses,  camellias,  &c.,    planted 


FiLj'.  -.    IMiiu  of  Hoof  C'ougon'fttoi'v. 

in  the  soil,  as  slunvn  in  the  plan.  By  this  mode  the  illusion  will  be 
complete,  and  in  the  miildle  of  winter  one  may  have  a  tropical  land. 
Hcape.  But,  for  frnit  as  well  .a.s  Mower  culture,  the  use  of  jiots  will 
1)0  jiroforrable.  Let  us  see  what  can  bo  done  witti  these.  Tlio  8U]ier. 
ficial  area  of  nearly  every  good  city  hous(>  is  more  than  twelve 
hundred  square  feet.  This  would  contain  cpiite  an  orchard  of  fertile 
little  fruit-trees.  If  one  wishct  no  flowei-s,  but  fruit  only,  he  can 
have  fitrced  ]ieaehes  and  necta.rines  at  a  season  wluui  he  eumu)t  l)ny 
them  for  less  than  a  di^llar  each.  Hut  if  it  lie  desired  to  have  the 
lK)use  lilled  with  llowers  through  the  winter,  we  cannot  culti\'nte 
forced  fruit.  We  can,  however,  have  flowers,  stone  fruit,  and  Black 
Hamburg  grapes  in  succession.  If  tho  house  has  been  filled  with 
flowering  )ilauts  in  the  winter,  and  there  is  |ilenty  of  yard  room, 
they  can  bo  taken  out  and  arranged  in  groups  in  the  yard  as  soon  a.s 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  house  can  then  be  filled  with  iieaches, 
])lums,  and  nectarines  in  pots,  wliicb  can, be  obtained  of  tho  nursery. 


men  ready  for  fruiting,  or  prepared  the  previous  year  by  the  florist 
having  charge  of  tlie  house,  and  kept  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter. 
These  can  remain  in  the  house  imtil  the  fruit  has  attained  sufficient 
size  to  be  safe,  wlicn  they  also  can  be  grouped  in  the  yard,  whcro 
they  will  grow,  and  ripen  early  and  well.  Tlieir  place  in  the  houso 
can  then  be  supplied  with  grapes  in  pots  which  have  been  retaidcd 
by  being  kejit  in  a  cool,  dark  jilace  in  the  cellar.  These  will  then 
bear  abundantly  during  the  summer,  .and,  before  the  llowering  ])lauts 
reciuire  to  be  taken  in  the  etisuing  autunm,  will  duly  resixind  to  the 
tiller  in  Black  llandjurgs  and  Muscats.  Two  pounds  to  each  vine,  or 
foiu'  himdred  jiouuds  of  grapes,  woidd  bo  a  modcrato  estimate  for  tho 
space  mentioned. 

"  Both  stone  fruits  and  grajies  are  easily  monaged,  ami  a  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  could  soon  leant  to  gixnv  them,  even  if  his  life 
has  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  dry  goods  or  hardware;  if,  however, 
his  own  skill  fails  him,  florists  are  always  attainable.  Here,  then, 
are  new  luxirries — flowers,  peaches,  and  grapes — within  the  reach  of 
ever)'  man  of  moderate  means.  If  tho  capabilities  of  this  plan  and 
its  economy  were  thoroughly  understood  by  architects  and  pro- 
prietors, the  time  would  soon  come  when  a  roof-garden  woidd  bo 
considered  just  as  essential  anapjiendage  to  a  house  as  a  bath. room. 
The  demand  for  care-takers  would  bring  forward  a  host  of  candidates 
for  this  new  branch  of  industry,  and  it  might  furnish  an  excellent 
and  remunerative  vocation  tor  women." 


THE    PRINCE     GARDENER. 

A    I'.VI.R    OF   TIIAXS1'I,AXT.VTM>X. 

WriEX  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  was  about  to  visit  her  ]>riinc 
minister,  Potemkiu,  on  one  of  the  vast  estates  she  had  confeiTcd  tii>ou 
him,  the  imperial  favourite  perceived,  for  tlio  first  time,  that  tho 
estate  then  in  cpiestion,  the  most  recent  gift  of  the  Emjircss,  a  few 
versts  from  Sniolensko,  was  very  bare  in  aspect,  nttt  being  varied  by 
the  form  of  a  single  tree  bigger  than  a  trailing  cranberry-l)ush.  Tho 
vast  domain  had  been  made  over  to  him — the 'land  and  its  inhabitants — 
all  in  (me  lot ;  the  numerous  serfs  bringing  up  his  general  holdings  of 
that  kind  of  (uoperty  to  over  thirty-si.x  thousand.  Serfs  enough, 
and  to  spare — but,  then,  there  were  no  trees  ;  for  it  was  far  easier  in 
many  parts  of  Knssia  to  grow  serfs  than  timber;  and  this  stubborn 
fact  both  vexed  and  puzzled  the  almost  omnipotent  minister. 

It  is  very  true  that  at  several  of  his  residences  near  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  other  places,  he  had  managed,  by  mere  force  of  will  and  lavish 
expenditure,  to  create  JitrJins  Aii'ilais — the  mania  of  the  day — 
with  their  slopes  of  tui-f  and  artificial  streams  ami  nistic  bridges, 
despite  the  opposing  forces  of  the  glacial  clinuite;  but  to  creato 
ancestral  woods  round  about  the  castle-palace  whieh  he  had  hastily 
improvised  at  .Smolensko  was  a  far  different  matter.  There  was  not 
a  single  forest,  large  or  small,  within  a  couple  of  hundred  versts  or 
so;  a  distance  of  not  much  account  in  the  vastness  of  the  Kussinn 
empire,  but  yet  u  rather  stiftish  one  for  tho  moving  of  big  foivst 
trees. 

.Vnd,  moreover,  there  was  but  a  fortnight  to  spare  fit)n>  the  tiino 
lie  had  first  perceived  the  banenness  of  his  lands  to  the  time  appointed 
for  the  visit  of  the  Empress.  Yet  Potemkin  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  estate  nnist,  S(miohow  or  other,  be  limbered  with  majestic  trees 
within  that  narrow  space  of  time.  Prince  Potemkin  was  a  very 
great  man,  and  also  a  very  big  man — stalwart  ns  the  mighty  men  of 
Bashan.  In  fact,  his  hxige  stattire  led  the  Prince  de  Ligne  to  renutrk 
that  his  person  symbolised  the  vastness  of  the  empire  over  whieh  his 
genius  presided  ;  ami  the  great,  big  man,  .simply  determineil  that 
the  great  forest  of  .Slavonka,  though  two  hnndreil  versts  to  tho 
south-east,  should  furnish  forth  the  big  trees  that  he  refpiiivd  ; 
and  within  a  fortnight,  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  sinews  of 
gardening,  which  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  the  sinews  of 
war.  the  thing  desired  was  accomplishod,  with  nilny  or  two  to  spare. 
Noble  grou])s  of  oaks,  of  gigantic  size,  and  towering  firs  thi>se 
cypre.s.ses  of  the  north  and  a  variety  of  other  trees  of  noble  growth 
aiul  luxuriant  foliage,  being  made  to  enrich  the  bare  land  nunul 
the  castle-))alace  of  the  great  minister. 

On  the  eventfid  morning  of  the  Empross's  arrival,  however,  to  liin 
great  mortification,  his  impi'rial  mistress  belniyeil  neither siir])r!»e  nor 
delight .  Empix'sses  have  spies  as  well  ns  eyes,  and  often  flml  the  fonner 
of  much  more  real  service  than  the  latter.  In  fact,  she  knew  nil  nlxiut 
the  improvised  nnccstrnl  groves,  and  where  they  cnmc  from,  nml  how 
lliev  got  there. 

Tlie  chronicler,  after  the  manner  of  his  class,  doen  not  tell  tis  how 
it  was  done — those  gentry  aix'  genernlly  very  reticent  wlu're  one 
would  wish  them  to  ho  diffuse,  and  fix-iiuently  somewhat  dilTusO 
where  they  might  well  be  excused  for  a  little  retieenec. 

One  would  have  liked  to  be  told  how  a  thousand  or  so  ilovolecl 
serfs  up.dtig  those  loixis  of  the  forest,  with  great  Uiles  of  onrtli  alwut 
their  roots;  and  how  ii  couple  of  score  of  tho  sinewy  little  horses  of  tho 
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Don  -were  harnessed  to  eacli  of  the  enormoiis  six-wheeled  waggons, 
on  to  each  of  which  a  tree  had  been  lifted  by  a  powerful  derrick  ;  and 
how  each  tree  was  supjiorted  in  a  leaning  position,  and  prevented 
from  swaying  by  a  strong  and  well  contrived  framework ;  and  how 
each  team  of  the  tough  little  horses  had  been  lashed  along  at  a 
gallop,  through  each  relay,  for  the  whole  of  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
versts.  But  the  chronicler  does  not  tell  us  either  of  this,  or  any 
other  modus  operandi,  contenting  .himself  with  innendoiug  that  the 
Empress  herself  knew  all  about  it,  and  that  she  was  by  no  means 
startled,  as  her  favourite  minister  had  expected,  at  the  sight  of 
those  noble  groves  where  all  had  been  a  bare  desert,  only  a  fortnight 
before. 

"They  look  very  well,"  she  remarked,  with  phlegmatic  coolness; 
"  but  scarcelj'  as  well,  and  will  scarcely  prove  as  useful,  as  the  forests 
of  white  mulberrj'  which  I  planted  in  the  Ukraine,  to  establish  a 
silk-culture.  Nevertheless,  they  look  well — quite  as  well  as  they  did 
at  Slavonka,  if  not  better ;  especially  this  big  fli-  with  the  double 
stem.  I  happened  to  be  hunting  there  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  and 
admired  it.  Slavonka,  prince,  is  an  imperial  domain.  I  think  even 
my  prime  minister  might  have  asked  my  permission  before  taking 
upon  himself  to  remove  so  noble  a  stick  of  timber.'* 

Potemkin's  face  involuntarily  elongated  itself,  and  he  was  about,  as 
the  Empress  perceived,  to  thi'ow  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  imperial 
mistress,  and  so,  ivith  a  sudden  movement  full  of  that  majestic  grace 
which  it  is  said  none  can  assume  who  are  not  bora  in  the  puqjle, 
she  said,  in  that  soft,  low,  and  yet  stinging  voice  which  makes  dis- 
graced favourites  tremble  : — 

"  Stay,  Prince  Potemkin ;  stay!"  said  she  approaching  the  table 
beneath  the  great  forked  fii-,  whei'e  a  magnificent  collation  had  been 
.sumptuously  prepared,  a  magnum  of  the  priceless  imperial  Tokay 
being  placed  for  each  of  the  guests.  "  Stay,  prince,"  she  repeated  in 
the  same  emphatic  whisper,  as  she  seized  one  of  the  magnums ;  "  stay, 
prince.  If  you  persist  in  flinging  your  huge  body  at  my  feet  I  will 
fling  this  magnum  of  Tokay  at  your  head." 

He  was,  however,  already  crouching  before  her,  his  grand  head 
prone  to  earth,  like  that  of  a  slain  giant. 

So,  putting  down  the  maguum  with  a  grave  dignity  that  made  the 
ladies  of  her  suite  long  to  be  empresses  likewise,  she  took  her  i-iding- 
whip  in  her  right  hand,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  looking  every  inch  an  empress,  she  wliisked  it  siriftly  above  her 
head  with  a  rapid  wave  of  her  tolerably  muscular  arm,  suddenly 
bringing  it  downvinth  a  slashing  flack  across  that  part  of  the  prince's 
Hussar  pantaloons  just  whei-e  they  were  strained  to  the  very  tightest 
by  liis  crouching  position,  saying,  with  that  fascinating  grace  of 
manner  that  sovereigns  alone  have  alwaj'S  at  immediate  command, — 

' '  Rise  up,  Prince  Gregory  - Alexandrovitch  Potemkin  ;  rise  up  a 
knight  of  the  first  class,  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Two-headed 
and  Four-legged  Eagle." 

And  then  Potemkin  rose,  as  a  true  knight  should,  appearing 
l^erfectly  at  .his  ease,  bowing,  and  smiling  too — at  all  events  on  the 
side  of  his  mouth  next  the  Empress — and  sajang,  with  his  hand  very 
pi'operly  on  his  heart,  '*  Your  imperial  majesty  is  ever  too  gracious 
to  the  most  devoted  of  her  subjects." 

And  then  the  whole  party  sat  down  to  the  magnificent  collation, 
but  no  one  said  much  till  the  Tokay  began  to  circulate ;  for  the 
imperial  suite,  as  the  handsome  young  SoltikofE  remarked,  sotto  voce, 
were  all  "  rather  flabbergasted." 

The  Empress  herself  was  the  fii-st  to  revive  the  convei'sation, 
saying,  "  Potemkin,  my  dear  giant  prince,  don't  be  frightened  ;  the 
trees  look  ten  times  better  than  they  did  in  my  imperial  forest ; 
especially  this  great  forked  fir.  You  are  a  most  accomplished 
gardener,  Potemkin,  and  evidently  know  exactly  what  ought  to  be 
done  with  noble  trees,  whether  belonging  to  yourself  or  anybody 
else.  Their  distribution  here,  round  about  your  splendid  schloss 
is  extremely  well  devised,  especially  that  quincunx  of  great  beeches 
on  the  slope,  yonder.  Nature,  Potemkin,  Natirre  unaided,  is  a  mere 
ignoramus.  She  had  stuck  all  those  grand  trees  so  close  together  in 
tlio  forest  at  Slavonka,  that  at  every  bit  of  a  gale  they  knocked  their 
heads  together  a  tout  rontpre,  like  great  green  boobies  as  they  were, 
for  staying  there  so  long.  But,  I  presume,  Potemkin,  they  could  liot 
break -from  their  fetters  till  you,  the  great  gardener-magician,  waved 
your  magic  money-bag  at  the  end  of  the  ever-pei'suasive  knout,  and 
released  them  from  the  thraldom  of  that  wicked  untaught  fairy,  old 
Dame  Nature.  Yes  ;  you  arc  a  magician.  All  great  gardeners  are 
magicians  ;  it  is  only  they  who,  by  the  cunning  of  their  art,  can 
make  the  desert  smile." 

"  And  now  I  have  another  idea,  prince,"  continued  the  Empress, 
who  was  always  very  voluble  after  a  glass  or  two  of  Tokay,  "  Yes,  I 
nave  another  idea  ;  I  feel  bound  to  honour  the  talent  yini  have  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  fonnation  of  these  noble  groves.  The 
effect  is  at  once  grand  and  charming.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind;    a   nietamoi-iihosis — glorious    metamoi-phosis !     Special   capa- 


cities such  as  those  here  displayed,  must  be  speciaihj  rewarded. 
There  is  an  imperial  domain  in  the  extreme  northern  comer  of 
eastern  Siberia  which  is  extremely  bare  of " 

"  Your  majesty  !  I  supplicate " 

"  Do  not  iutermpt  me,  Potemldn.  I  was  about  to  state  that  the 
domain  in  question  is  extremely  bare  of  lofty  trees.  I  am, 
however,  not  going  to  meddle  \-,ith  it  just  at  present.  But 
the  present  gardener  of  my  Casino  at  St.  Petersburg  is  evidently 
a  silly  little  fellow.  I  have  no  faith  in  little  men.  Yoir  are  a 
great,  big  fellow,  Potemkin ;  evidcntlj'  strong ;  and  I  hereby 
appoint  you  head-gardener  at  the  Casino  bj'  imperial  patent. 
Time  of  work,  ten  hom's  a  day  ;  pay,  ten  roubles  a  week.  Those  are 
my  terms  ;  and,  as  a  favour,  the  blue  aprons,  which  will  be — "  and 
she  looked  at  the  colossal  dimensions  of  her  new  head-gardener — "the 
blue  aprons,  which  will  evidently  be  costly,  shall  not  be  deducted 
from  your  wages." 

"  But,  your  majesty,  I  merely  caused  these  lofty  trees " 

"  Say  no  more  about  the  hiyh  trees.  Prince  IPotemkin,  or  I  will 
make  your  crime  liiyli  treason,"  stormed  the  Empress,  in  a  mock 
heroic  strain,  smiling,  in  her  sleeve,  at  the  vile  pun  she  was  perpetrat- 
ing. "  Say  no  more.  Sir  Prince,  or  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
appointing  you,  also,  stage-manager  of  all  the  transformation  scenes  of 
niy  grand  opera,  with  ten  hours  night-work  in  addition  to  yoirr  day 
labours  in  the  gardens  of  the  Casino. 

The  Prince  wisely  remained  silent,  and  the  imperial  party  resumed 
their  seats,  and  took  to  their  Tokay  fisrcelj',  and,  as  we  of  these 
degenerate  times  might  think,  dangerously.  But  the  chronicler  whose 
record  I  am  transcribing  states,  vdth  that  extreme  va'irete  which 
distinguishes  his  order  of  sciibes,  "  they  did  not  get  drunk,  because 
they  were  so  used  to  it."  H.  N.  H. 


THE    ODOURS    OF    ORCHIDS. 

I-V  connection  with  this  subject,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  your 
last  number,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  varying  odour  of 
the  common  Early  Piuiile  Orchis  (0.  mascula).  During  the  day  it  is 
slightly  fragrant ;  •  but  towards  evening  it  exhales  a  smell  so 
unpleasant  that  it  is  unbearable  in  a  room.  This  is  the  general  rule, 
so  far  as  my  exjierience  goes ;  but  there  are  exceptions :  for  I  have 
sonietimes  found  specimens  which  even  during  the  day  were  unplea- 
sant, and  others  which  were  scarcely  odorous  at  night.  The  perfume 
of  0.  maculata,  never  ver^^  powerful,  is  perceptibly  stronger  towards 
evening  ;  while  the  rich  aromatic  odour  of  Habenaria  chlorantha  and 
Gymnadenia  conopsea  becomes  overj^owering  at  night.  The  rare 
Lizard  Orchis  (0.  hircina)  is  said  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  smell. 
Probabl}^  there  is  no  one  order  of  plants  which  presents  as  great  a 
variety  in  form,  colour,  and  scent,  as  the  Orchidacea?.  Mr.  Bateman 
gives  the  folloAWng  list  of  some  of  the  principal  odours  which  he  has 
noticed  am(mg  them,  with  the  plants  that  produce  them : — 

Cj'cnochcsLoddigesii,  honey  :  Buiiingtonia  Candida,  citron  ;  Gongora 
atropurpurea,  allspice;  Maxillaria  aromatica,  cinnamon;  M.  atropur- 
purca,  violets;  M.  crassifoUa,  noyeau;  Epidendiiim  umbellatum, 
angelica;  E.  anisatum,  aniseed;  Aeiides  odoratum,  pomatum; 
Acropera  Loddigesii,  wallflowers ;  Oncidium  oraithophorum,  fresh 
hay  ;  Bulbophyllum  coccineum,  cocoa-nut  milk  ;  Stanhopea  grandi. 
flora,  a  druggist's  shop ;  Dendrobium  moschatum,  musk.  The 
last-named  species,  however,  apjiears  to  nie  to  resemble  Turkey 
Bhubarb  in  scent,  and  Professor  Beichenbach  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
J.VMES  BiUTTEX,  F.L.S.,  British  Museum. 


International  Weather  and  Crop  Reports.— Commodore  Mam^ay  has  just 
elaborated  a  plan  for  the  universal  extension  of  the  weather-report  service,  and 
for  the  or<ranization  of  an  international  system  of  agricnltmal  estimates,  reports, 
and  statistics.  The  pm'posc  to  lie  effected  by  his  scheme  is  to  give  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  merchant  in  America  as  full  and  acciuate  information  as  to  the 
yield  of  the  crops  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  in  England,  the  Ijasin  of 
the  Black  Sea,  in  Eg.-v-pt,  and  the  Danube,  as  they  have  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhoods;  and  to  secme  reliability,  it  is  tliongh't  the  duty  of  collecting  the 
information  .shoidd  be  undertaken  by  the  Governments  of  the  co-ojierating  , 
coimtries.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  at  first  a  special  crop  reporter  should 
be  assigned  to  every  district  of  10,000  sijuare  miles  in  the  United  States,  that 
twelve  reporters  should  be  employed  in  (ireat  Britain,  nineteen  in  France,  one 
in  Belgiirm,  one  in  Holland,  and  so  on — the  machinery  of  electrical  communica- 
tion being  .already  at  hand. 

Vegetation  on  Stone  Walls  in  England.— If  the  roadside  happens  to  have 
no  hedge,  the  ugliest  stone-fence  (such  as.  in  Amenca,  would  keep  itself  bare 
and  unsympathizing  till  the  end  of  time)  is  sm-e  to  lie  covered  with  the  small 
handiwork  of  Natnrc  ;  that  careful  mother  lets  nothing  go  naked  there,  and.  if 
she  cannot  provide  dulhiug,  gives  at  least  embroidery.  Ko  sooner  is  the  fence 
built  than  she  adopts  and  adoiiis  it  as  a  part  of  her  original  plan,  tieating  the 
hard,  uncomelj'  consti-uction  as  if  it  had  all  along  been  a  favourite  idea  of  her 
own.  A  little  sprig  of  i\-y  may  be  seen  creeping  up  the  side  of  the  low  wall  and 
clinging  fast  wuth  its  many  feet  to  the  rough  surface  ;  a  tuft  of  grass  roots  itself 
between  two  of  the  stones,  where  a  pinch  or  two  of  wayside  dn,st  has  been 
moistened  into  nutritious  soil  ff)r  it :  a  small  bunch  grows  in  anothci'  crevice  ;  a 
deeji,  soft  verdant  moss  spreads  itself  along  the  top  and  over  all  the  available 
iuequalit.ics  of  the  fence;  and  where  lujthiug  else  wUl  grow%  lichens  stick 
tenaciously  to  the  bare  stones  and  vaiiegatc  the  monotonous  gi'ey  with  hues  of 
yellow  and  led.— HiWTHOKSii. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
'Uliicli  does  mend  nature  :   changes  it  rather  ,*  but 
The  Art  is  Natuee." — -ShakcKiicin-e. 


All  communications  for  the  EOitorial  Department  shouhl  he  addressed 

to  William  Kobinsox,  "  The  Gaiiden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 

Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.     All   letters  'refct-rinrj   to 

Suhscriptions,  Advertisements,  and,  other  business  matters,  should 

he  addressed  to  The  PvKLisnEK. 
.1'?  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  "  The  Gaedex  "  v:ill 

he  ansicered  by  the  best  authorities  in  every  department.     Cor. 

respondents,  in  sending  queries,  are  requested,  to  write  on  one  side 

of  the xiaper  onhj. 
The  Name  and  Address  of  the  wrifei  are  required  with  every  comunica- 

tion,  though  not  for  publication,  unless   desired   by  the  writer. 

Letters  or  inqturies  from  anonymous  correspondents  will  not  be 

inserted. 
Headers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  numbers  regularly 

through  the  newsagents  or  booksellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 

from  the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9t!.  for  six  months,  or 

5s.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance. 

PUBLIC     GARDENS. 


PAEKS  AND  PL'BLIC  GAKDEXS  IN  AMEEICA. 

When'  stai-tiiig  for  tlic  "  great  country,"'  as  Americans  justly 
tall  theirs,  I  said  to  mj-sclf,  here  ive  break  neyr  gi'ound  ui  this 
as  in  many  other  matters ;  hoi'O  the  necessities  of  defence  from 
the  enemy  have  not  forced  men  into  foul  ruts,  so  narrow  that 
the  fresh  breeze  of  heaven  is  poweiless  to  drive  away  their 
)iollutions;  here,  where  land  is  yet  so  abundant.  I  shall  doubt- 
less find  room  left  m  the  cities  for  a  few  trees  or  a  little  verdure 
here  and  there  to  make  them  more  fitting  abodes  for  intelligent 
beings  than  the  human  burrows  of  old  countries ;  here,  with 
a  young  and  giant  nation  starting  into  unexampled  gi'owth, 
untrammelled  by  the  traditions  and  many  evil  circumstances 
that  jirevail  in  "  old  countries,"  we  .shall  sec.  if  not  fine  houses 
or  buildings,  roona  enough  in  the  streets  for  jhe  convenience 
of  business  and  for  the  future  development  of  the  commerce 
of  the  cities.  Not  so  by  any  means  !  No  '•  rookery  "  of  old 
countries  is  fouler  than  the  Icnemcnt  houses  in  New  York ; 
no  large  city  I  have  ever  seen  in  Enro])e  is  so  devoid  of  squares 
or  open  spaces.  Bad  as  Londou  is,  I  liavo  never  seen  such 
inconvenient  interrujitioii  of  traffic  in  its  streets  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  Broadway.  Iii  all  American  cities,  with  one  exception, 
the  streets  are  long  and  straight  and  narrow,  and  that  is  all  you 
(■an  say  for  them.  Once  T  found  myself  in  tlic  street  I  had 
Ijecn  searching  for,  and,  asking  for  No.  So-and-so,  was 
told,  "Five  miles  fnrtlier  on.  on  the  right!"  They  boast  of 
streets  eleven  and  even  nhieteen  miles  long.  Ts  that  not  a 
great  thing?  As  for  scpiares,  thcj-  arc  few  and  far  between, 
and  when  yon  do  find  one;  it  is  wretchedly  managed,  on  the 
good  old  priuei])le  of  ])lanting  a  tree  wherever  there  is  room 
for  one.  But  there  is.  ]ierha])s,  excuse  for  some  of  these  things. 
Ill  many  cases,  wlicn  the  cities  were  designed,  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  sup|iose  they  would  ever  have  aftained  one-tenth 
of  their  lu'cseiit  si/.e;  and  if  they  had  as  big  streets  and  foot- 
paths as  in  the  old  country,  was  not  that  enough  ?  But  there 
are  signs  that  the  great  cities  are  beginning  to  be  a.shamcd  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  here  and  there,  in  some  of  them,  there 
lire  indications  that  the  newer  portions  will  bo  very  differently 
disposed. 

There  are,  however,  two  distinct  kinds  of  ]wblie  ppirdens 
in  which  the  Americans  seem  destined  to  sui'pass  us  im- 
measurably -parks  and  cemeteries.  It  is  amazing  to  witness 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  their  jiarks,  and  to  hear  of  the  vast 
sums  they  si)end  upon  them  ;  while  their  cemeteries  are  as  far 
before  anything  T  have  seen  in  Kurojieas  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
in  the  Invalides  is  before  one  of  the  little  cells  in  Pcre  la  Cliais«. 
I  was  delighted  to  see  such  noble  parks  in  such  a.  young 
rountry :  they  augur  well  for  jiublic  gardening  there  when  the 
nation  shall  have  attained  greater  devclupuient.  Tn  most 
civilised  countries  largo  cemeteries  are  sometimes  so  disposed 


that  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  gardens,  but  in  America 
they  arc  so  largo  and  ]iark-likc  and  well  iilantcd  that  they  arc 
really  public  gardens  of  a  high  class,  and  there  is  none  of  that 
cUsgusting  over-crowding  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  Parisian 
cemeteries,  and  also  ui  those  of  London  and  many  other  places. 
Instead  of  the  bodies  being  interred  as  thieklj-  as  matches  arc 
packed  in  a  box,  each  family  has  a  small  plot  of  ground  (lot) 
large  enough  to  form  a  little  garden,  and  in  this  the  burials 
take  place  in  an  isolated  manner.  "In  Cincinnati  they  arc  even 
improving  on  this,  by  causing  all  the  boundaries  of  the  lots  to 
be  hidden  beneath  the  turf,  and  b}'  not  allowing  more  than  one 
slab  or  monument  to  each  owner  of  a  lot,  on  which  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  buried  in  it  must  be  inscribed,  if  they  arc  to 
be  inscribed  at  all.  In  this  waj'  the  unpleasant  effect  which 
results  from  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  with  thousands 
of  monuments  will  be,  in  a  great  extent,  removed,  and  the 
designer  will  be  able  to  get  veiy  happy  park -like  effects,  and 
quiet  green  lawns  here  and  there. 

New  York,  the  chief  city  of  the  States,  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  disagreeable  and  filth}-  city  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
famous  Broadway  is,  in  ever)"thing  but  in  length,  inferior  to 
some  of  the  second-rate  Paris  boulevards,  and  is.  for  a  great 
city,  a  narrow  street.  There  is  very  little  good  planting  in  the 
ceutral  parts  of  the  city — those  in  which  it  is  most  wanted ; 
and  what  has  been  done  has  mostly  been  in  veiy  narrow 
streets,  so  that  when  the  Ailantus  and  other  trees  grow  u|), 
they  grow  right  against  the  windows,  or  half  fill  iqi  the  street. 
The  squares  are  few,  and  very  inferior  comjiarcd  with  those  of 
Paris,  or  even  those  of  London.  They  are  nsuallj-  crossed  by 
straight  walks,  or  dotted  over  with  common-place  trees,  so  that 
no  good  effect  is  obtained.  In  the  more  fashionable  ])arts  of 
the  town  the  streets  are  clean  ;  but  in  hundreds  of  the  secondary 
streets  the  filth  is  wotul.  The  ])co]ile  have  a  good  old  fashion 
of  throwing  all  their  refu.se  into  the  streets,  and  the  mnnici- 
jiality  allow  it  to  rot  there  for  an  hidefiuite  length  of  time. 
Dirty  streets  one  often  meets  with,  and  ill-])aved  streets,  but  to 
find  great  boulders  of  paving-stones  rambling  away  from  their 
])laces,  and  allowed  to  rollabont.  to  the  danger  or  inconvenience 
of  ovciy  passing  vehicle,  and  to  see  whole  streets  uiqiaved.  or, 
if  paved,  hidden  from  the  e3-e  by  a  thick  bed  of  mud.  betrays  » 
hopelessly -abandoned  and  nni(|ue  degree  of  bad  management! 
The  NewYorkers  certainly  "  beat  all  creation  "  as  regards  the 
bad  condition  of  their  streets.  But  in  several  things  the  city 
is  very  fortunate.  Like  all  the  great  eastern  cities  of  America, 
it  is  Iniilt  on  a  iiolilc  harbour:  and  the  island  on  which  the  city 
stands  is  Hanked  on  one  side  by  the  wide  Hudson  River,aiulon 
the  other  liy  the  East  River,  an  estuary,  and  these  fonn  broad, 
breezy,  water  boulevards  that  effectually  limit  the  densely- 
packed  buildings,  and  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  tlaMiir 
and  health  of  their  surroundings.  Then,  again,  the  Cciiti-al 
Park  of  New  York  is  magnificent,  as  many  already  know. 
There  is  not  much  fine  gardening  in  it,  rightly,  as  1  think; 
but,  in  point  of  design,  it  certainly  is  mucli  better  than  any 
park  we  have  in  London.  There"  are,  in  many  places,  nice, 
(piiet  breadths  of  open  grass,  and  I  have  never  anywhere  seen 
so  many  great  breaks  of  iiicturesque,  natural  rock  cro))  im ; 
fortunately  tliese  have  been  ]U-eserved.  and  now  offer  tlie 
finest  positions  1  know  of  for  iilanting  with  rock-shrubs  and 
alpine  jilants.  One  thing  seemed  a  mistake-  the  making  of 
many  bridges  over  roads,  with  a  view  to  separate  eipiestrians 
from"  ])edcstrians;  this  is  the  most  expensive  and  needless 
crotchet  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  anil  in 
Hyde  Park  we  have  a  far  greater  number  of  c(|uestrian.«.  and 
no  such  thing  is  or  will  ever  be  iieeessni-j-.  When  will  the 
])ersons  who  arrange  plans  for  such  iiarks  ns  these  learn  that 
Iiark  or  garden  is  siioilcd  in  iiroportion  to  the  number  of 
needless  architectural  works  which  it  contains  H  This  is 
))articnlarly  the  case  in  a  city.  There  should  be  no  building  in 
a  jmblic  garden  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  those  tlmt  ai-c 
indispensable  .should  he  inexpensive,  and.  as  a  nde.  concealed 
by  judicious  planting. 

The  (ireenwood  Cemetcrj'  nt  Brooklyn  is  voiy  Imtre  i""} 
beautiful  (between  400  and  ."0<">  arres).  varied  in  surface  and 
well-planted.  Tt  is  now.  and.  let  us  hope,  will  always  continue, 
])racticallv  a  public  garden.  Prospect  Park,  at  Brooklyn,  is 
also  a  ver'v  noble  one,  with  a  pniirie-liko  sweep  of  open  grass, 
and  is  generally  very  well  designed.    The  approaches  to  and 
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some  of  tlio  roads  uear  this  new  and  large  park  arc  -s-ery  broad 
and  dignified;  and  the  wliole  is  truly  worthy  of  the  "great 
country."  If  other  Aincrican  cities  go  on  in  this  way,  old 
Europe  will  soon  be  left  far  behmd  in  the  matter  of  public 
gardens. 

{To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 


Fiusburv  and  Soutliwark  Parks.— At  a  meeting  wliicli  took  place  the  other 
day  at  the  Board  of  Works,  a  motiou  was  broug'ht  forward  to  prevent  the  reselliujj; 
of  any  portion  of  the  ground  boughtfor  these  parks,  for  building  purposes.  The 
principle  of  obtaining  laud  on  the  ground  of  pi-escrvmg  open  spaces  for  the,rc- 
creatiou  of  the  people,  and  then  seUmg  it  again  to  an  advantage  for  building,  was 
condenaued  by  some  and  thought  justifiable  by  others.  The  question  was,  there- 
fore, put  to  the  vote,  when  there  appeared  for  the  motion,  22,  and  agamst  it,  12. 
As  the  meeting  was,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  rescinding  a  former  resolution 
of  the  Board,  it  required  to  be  carried  by  a,  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those 
who  were  present.  There  was  not  thatnumber.andthemotionwasconseqnentlj'- 
lost. 

Graveyard  Desecration.— The  most  accursed  act  of  vandalism  ever  com- 
mitted within  my  knowledge  was  the  uprooting  of  the  ancient  gravestones  in 
three  at  least  of  oui-  city  Ijurial-grotuids,  and  one  at  lea.st  just  outside  the  city,  and 
planting  them  in  rows  to  suit  the  taste  for  symmetry  of  the  perpetrators.  Many 
years  ago,  when  this  disgi-aceful  process  was  going  on  under  my  eyes,  I 
addressed  an  indignant  remonstrance  to  a  leading  journal.  I  suppose  it  wa^ 
deficient  in  literary  elegance,  or  too  warm  in  its  language ;  for  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it,  and  the  hyena-horror  was  allowed  to  complete  itself  in  the  face  of 
daylight.  I  have  never  got  over  it.  The  bones  of  my  own  ancestors,  being 
entombed,  lie  beneath  their  own  tablet;  but  the  upright  stones  have  beeu 
shuffled  about  Uke  chessmen,  and  nothing  short  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  will 
tell  whose  dust  lies  beneath  any  of  those  records,  meant  by  nffection  to  mark 
one  small  spot  as  sacred  to  some  cherished  memory.  Shame  !  shame  !  shame  ! 
— that  is  all  I  can  say.  It  was  on  public  thoroughfares,  imder  the  eye  of 
authority,  that  this  infamy  was  enacted.  The  Red  Indians  would  have  knowu 
better  ;  the  select,  men  of  an  African  kraal  village  would  have  had  more  respect 
for  theii"  ancestors.  I  should  like  to  see  the  gravestones  which  have  been 
distui-bed,  or  removed,  and  the  ground  levelled," leaving  the  fiat  tombstones; 
epitaphs  were  never  famous  for  truth,  lait  the  old  reproach  of  "Here  /(>«"  never 
had  such  a  wholesale  illustration  as  in  these  outraged  burial-places,  where  the 
stone  does  lie  above,  and  the  bones  do  not  lie  beneath.— TAf  Autocrat  of  the 
Brcitl-fii^t  Table, 

Victoria  Park.— In  reference  to  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  arisen  in  th^ 
east  of  Lonilon  respecting  the  covering  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of  thi=* 
park  with  buildings,  its  preservation  society'ssecretarics  stnte,  1st.  That  the  laud 
which  now  constitutes  Victoria  Park  was  piu-chased  by  the  Cro\ra  by  vii'tne  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1342.  The  Act  empowered  the  Crown  to  purchase 
290  acres,  and  stipulated  that  one-fom-th  of  the  land  so  pui-chased  shoTild  be  re- 
served for  building  lots,  and  that  the  remaining  three-fourths  should  be  set  aside 
to  form  the  "  park."  The  object  contemplated  in  the  reseiwation  of  one  fom-th 
of  bhe  entu-e  quantity  of  land  piu'chased  imder  the  Act  was  to  provide  a  revenue 
to  the  Crowir  from  the  rents  of  the  gi'ound,  leased  for  bniltUng  pru-poses.  About 
220  acres  were  retained  for  the  park,  and  about  seventy  acres,  comprising  the 
outer  portion  and  constituting  a  "  belt  "  of  land  surrounding  it,  were  reserved, 
it  being  intended  that  the  houses  erected  on  the  Crown  land  should  encircle  the 
park.  2nd.  Prom  1812,  when'  the  Legislature  framed  the  Act,  to  the  present 
time,  the  claiise  authorising  the  reservation  of  the  encircling  belt  of  land  has 
practically,  to  a  great  extent,  remained  inoperative.  The  public  have 
iised  the  enclosed  space,  no  doubt  considering  it  a  part  of  the 
park,  and  the  pro])osal  to  convert  this  enclosed  area  into  a  profitable  source 
of  revenue  has  proved  a  failui-e,  the  land  not  having  let  in  the  advan- 
tageous manner  that  was  anticipated,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
original  seventy  acres  still  remaining  an  open  spa^-e.  3rd.  The  thirty  yeai-s  which 
have  elapsed  since  Victoria  Park  was  first  laid  out  have  produced  a  marked  a-nd 
striking  change  in  the  east  of  London.  The  fields  and  open  spaces  which 
existed  in  lSi2  no  longer  remain,  but  have  given  place  to  a  dense  mass  of 
street,  lanes,  and  alleys,  teeming  with  a  hard-working,  industrious  population. 
The  space  which  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  people  thirty  years  ago  is  too 
small  for  their  present  requirements.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  ask  Parliament  to 
abandon  the  right  to  build  upon  any  portion  of  the  open  space  surrounding 
Victoria  Park,  in  order  to  give  that' space  to  the  people  for  their  hard-earned 
relaxation  and  enjo^Tnent. 


THE  TWO   PATHS. 


THE    TERRACE      GARDEIf. 

It  is  commonly  beliercd  that  we  hare  now  arrived  at  a  wonderful 
degree  of  horticultural  excellence  as  compared  with  other  nations  ; 
this  is  probablj'  the  case,  but  nerertheless  we  ai-e  just  reaching  a 
stage  froQi  which  we  can  get  a  clear  conception  of  how  very  little  we 
do  that  is  really  creditable,  and  of  how  many  absurd  things  are  per- 
petrated in  the  teeth  of  the  verj-  simplest  laws  of  true  taste. 

Xhe  terrace  garden  is  a  strong  case  in  point.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  horticultural  progress 
we  are  blessed  "with  a  number  of  landscape  gardeners,  who,  having 
had  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  love  for  nature  except  where 
she  is  trained  into  true  geometrical  pi'oprieties,  and  having  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  art,  fix  their  minds  upon  the  terrace  garden  as  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  garden  design.  It  is  the  one  tangible  thing, 
about  the  propriety  of  which  there  cau  be  "  no  mistake."  Hence  the 
many  violations  of  that  repose  and  grace  which  should  characterise 
the  immediate  surroundings  of  eonntiy  residences  and  villa  gardens. 
Terrace  gardens  are  made  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  Considerable 
expense  is  incurred  in  the  removal  of  masses  of  earth,  where  it  would 


have  been  in  much  better  taste  to  have  left  the  ground  as  it  was ; 
and  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  is  taken  to  produce  ponderous 
eyesores,  which  our  descendants  will  be  at  considerable  cost  to 
remove,  should  they  desire  to  peacefully  inhabit  the  same  abodes. 
Undoubtedly  we  n*ay  here  and  there  find  associated  >vith  some 
princely  mansion,  and  where  the  sweep  of  pleasure-grounds  is  so 
wide  that  terraces  seem  merely  to  form  a  resting-place  for  the 
mansion,  a  terrace  garden  not  offensive  to  taste ;  and  we  know 
that  in  some  cases  the  natui'e  of  the  ground  commits  ns  to  the  style. 
But  we  also  knoAv  that  even  in  connection  with  the  most  princely 
mansions  terrace  gardens  are  often  not  only  made  where  they  are 
not  required,  but  where  they  are  positively  destructive  of  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  The  costliest  and  most  pretentions  delusion  in  all 
ornamental  gardening  is  the  making  of  an  elaborate  terrace  garden 
in  a  place  where,  from  the  size  of  the  grounds  or  the  portion  of  them 
devoted  to  ornamental  gardening,  the  teia-acing  and  geometry,  and 


all  their  accompaniments,  constitute  the  chief  or  only  features.  The 
house  and  garden  in  the  accompanying  illustration  are  situated  near 
York,  in  a  pretty  undulating  district.  It  is  not  a  place  from  which 
the  ground  sweeps  widely  away  from  beneath  the  terraces,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  occupied  by  the  three  banks,  &c.,  shown  in  our  woodcut. 
It  is  not  the  owner  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  thus  disfiguring  the  fair 
face  of  nature.  We  understand  -  that  he  acted  on  the  advice  of 
"  a  very  good  landscape  gardener."  It  would  have  been  pleasanter 
to  have  described  this  place  as  a  relic  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  so. 
It  sui'prised  me  when  I  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  this  summer, 
growing  hke  a  big  fungus  on  what  last  year  was  a  pleasant  meado\v. 
If  things  go  on  in  this  way  the  truth  of  the  expression  that  "  God 
made  the  country  and  that  man  made  the  town"  "will  not  be  so 
apparent  as  it  has  been.  AVe  fill  the  valleys  of  once  fair  districts 
with  foul  smoke,  and  sit  among  the  cinders  ;  but  this  some  do  for 
money,  and  many  for  life's  sake;  but  that  rational  beings  should, 
for  their  pleasure  or  amusement,  place  under  their  eyes  for  life  such 
scenery  as  we  have  figured  is  indeed  disheartening. — Field. 


The  Abelias. — These  form  a  small  group  of  ornamental  shrubs 
belonging  to  the  honeysuckle  family,  and  are  chiefly  natives  of 
N.  India,  Japan,  China,  and  Mexico,  bearing  opposite  leaves  and 
handsome  tubular  flowers.  They  are  less  known  in  gardens  than 
manj'  subjects  which  have  no  claim  to  beautj',  and,  placed  in  suitable 
positions,  are  capable  of  producing  most  pleasing  results.  A.  triflora, 
one  of  the  seldomest  seen,  is  a  native  of  high  mountains  in  N.  and  AV. 
Kumaon  in  N".  India,  where  it  is  called  kumki.  It  bears  a.  profusion 
of  flowers,  of  a  pale  red  or  rosy  colour,  deliciously  sweet,  and  arranged 
in  threes,  forming  corjTnbs.  In  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
south  this  may  succeed  as  a  shrub.  Near  London  it  succeeds  per- 
fectly on  south  walls  in  light,  well -drained  soil,  and  well  trained  out 
and  spread  over  garden  walls  forms  a  beautiful  object.  A.  floribunda, 
from  Mexico,  bears  rich  purple-red  flowers,  in  drooping  leafy  panicles. 
In  some  of  the  warmer  parts  near  the  coast  it  ma}'  be  grown  as  a 
shrub,  but  generallj'  it  ■\^'ill  thrive  best  on  a  wall,  and  like  the 
preceding,  it  forms  a  very  ornamental  wall  shrub,  as  does  the 
Chinese  A.  unlflora.  In  this  species,  however,  the  flowers  rarely 
occur  singly,  as  the  name  would  imply,  but  in  threes,  and  ai-ranged 
in  a  somewhat  closely  set  panicle.  A.  rupestris  is  a  very  charming 
dwarf  shrub,  which  we  have  seen  covered  with  rose-coloured  flowers 
late  in  the  autumn  in  Devonshire.  Theye  are  various  other  species; 
but  the  preceding  are  the  best  of  the  introduced  kinds.  They  were 
at  first  considered  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  in  cold  parts  of 
the  country  the  temperature  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  may 
often  be  necessary  for  them  ;  but  if  we  possessed  only  A.  triflora  and 
A.  rupestris,  all  open-air  gardens  in  the  southern  parts  of  these 
islands  might  be  highly  embelhshed  by  these  charming  shrubs. 


A  New  American  Boulevard.— A  forty-mile  boulevarcl,  100  fcot  wide  is,  it 
s  siiiil,  about  to  lie  built  along  the  Hudson  River. 
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THE    THAMES    EMBANKMENT. 

BY  NOEL  HiraiPHREYS. 

The  mcst  noble  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  splendour  of 
our  British  Baliylon  is,  undouljtcdly,  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment. Its  river  face  is  so  grandly  simjile,  that  it  utterly 
dwarfs  all  tne  works  of  the  kind,  even  the  long-vaunted  quay.s 
of  the  Seine;  while  these  of  the  Liffey,  in  Dublm,  once  held 
u])  as  a  model  to  the  imperial  capital,  smk  into  insignificance. 


Thames  Embankment,  ISGO. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  that  the  first  designs  of  embanking  the 
Th.ames,  and  the  creation  of  noble  riverside  roadwa^-s,  as  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  French  and  bj-  the  celebrated  painter,  John 
Martin,  some  forty  j-ears  ago,  were  utterly  scouted  by  the 
officials  of  the  day,  and  by  the  good  ]rablic  al.so,  as  wild  and 
Utopian  schemes.  That  they  were  .so  sco\itcd,  is  not,  perhaps, 
regretalile,  as  the  carrying  out  of  such  projects  at  that  time 
would  scarcely  have  been  done  so  thoroughly  and  on  ii  scale 
so  grand  as  now,  though  Waterloo  Bridge  had  already  been 


the  best  one,  though  any  amount  of  authority  might  be  adduced 
in  justification  of  the  course  pursued.  In  the  first  place,  we 
find  that  only  one  or  two  kmds  of  trees  have  been  planted  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  great  new  roadway— a  most  unpardon- 
able overlooking  of  the  great  variety  of  noble  trees  well  suited 
for  the  purpose  and  the  situation,  a  judicious  selection  from 
among  which  would  not  only  have  secured  gi-eater  diversity  of 
effect,  but  have  secured  a  vast  increase  of  beauty  at  the  same 
time. 

As  examples  of  noble  trees  that  should  have  been  found  along 
the  line  of  the  great  water-wall,  of  which  we  are  so  justlj'  proud, 
the  following  may  be  named  out  of  a  score  or  more,  all  of  which 
are  suitable  for  the  puqiose : — The  noble  Gleditschia  should 
have  been  one  of  them.  It  is  a  much  finer  tree  than  the 
well-known  Robinia,  retains  its  foliage  in  jierfectl}-  green 
condition  till  very  late  in  the  autumn,  and,  if  well  planted, 
often  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  The  great  Xoi-wegian 
Maple  is  also  a  tree  that  would  do  well,  and  fomi  a  fine  contrast 
with  commoner  trees.  There  is  also  the  pyramidal  variety  of 
the  common  London  Plane ;  and  then  comes  the  Ailant\is 
glandulosa,  which  thrives  well  in  towns.  Also  the  flowering 
Ash  (Ornus  cnropasa),  and  the  Ccltis  occidentalis,  and  the  Tulip 
tree,  which  last  is  quite  at  home  in  London  ;  and  there  are 
many  others  equall)'  desirable.  Secondly,  as  regards  planting 
trees  along  the  line  of  the  Embankment  there  is  a  principle 
of  still  greater  importance  than  variety  of  foliage  to  be  observed : 
it  is  the  leaving  of  open  sjiaces  at  certain  distances  ;  so  that, 
ever  and  anon,  glimpses  of  the  noble  buildings  which  we  hope 
to  see  ranging  east  and  west  from  Somerset  House,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  spectator  with  striking  effect. 

The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  how  gi-andly  the  aspect  of 
fine  architecture  meets  the  eye  when  the  view  is  flanked  by 
foliage.  But  with  a  continuously -planted  avenue,  such  a  view 
can  only  be  obtained  at  each  end ;  so  that  when  the  projected 
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completed  with    sucli  a  brcadlh   iiihI    Lrianili  iir 
critics  to  call  it  a  work  worthy  of  the  I'haraohs. 

When  the  mean  houses  which  now  show  their  backs  to  a 
spectator  on  the  great  roadway  and  gardens  shall  have  been 
reiilaced  by  a  line  of  stately  edifices  worthy  to  continue  the 
noble  effect  of  Somerset  House,  nothing  so  f;;i-and  of  its  kind 
will  exist  in  Europe,  unless  the  rumoured  project  of  embanking 
the  Neva  should  be  made  to  surpass  it.  The  annexed  sketch 
of  old  riverside  buildings,  taken  just  before  they  were  demo- 
lished to  nuikc  room  tor  the  great  Thames  wall,  niav  serve  to 
remind  those  who  have  already  forgotten  them  and  their  likes, 
that  we  have  now  something  very  much  better  in  their  jdaco ; 
and  that,  in  the  embellishments  of  London,  wo  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  though  slowly. 

The  system  of  planting  adopted  on  the  Embankment  is  not 


straight  and  uninterruiited  row  of  liigli-growinp  trees  is  com- 
pleted, it  will,  as  seen  from  the  river,  form  a  far-stretching 
green  wall,  entirely  concealing  from  view  the  long  range  of 
grand  jjublic  buildings  which  are.  at  no  very  remote  period, 
destined  to  form  the  finest  feature  of  the  Embankment. 

The  spoiling  of  our  noble  Thames  Embankment  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament— that  is  to  say,  at  its  most  important 
point— by  allowing  it  to  be  narrowed  l)y  several  private 
gardens,  shut  out  after  our  too  common  exclusive  practice  by 
an  ugly  dead  wall,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  ignoble 
selfishness  that  too  often  characterises  us.  Nowhere  except  in 
Britain  would  a  few  wealthy  individuals  be  allowed  to  s|ioil 
what  is  probably  the  noblest  'yoiut  of  view  to  be  found  in  any 
city.  There  is  certainly  nothnig  etjual  to  it  in  Paris,  or  in  any 
other  city  with  which  we  are  acqnaintcd.    One  would,  !>t  first 
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suppose  that  intelligent  and  wealthy  individuals,  who  have 
country  seats  to  retreat  to  when  tired  of  the  town,  would  use 
their  best  efforts  to  prevent  such  mean  disfiguration  of  a  noble 
national  work,  instead  of  holdiug  out  for  their  "rights."  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  be  their  only  aim.  The  case  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  Ciyajihic  : — 

"  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  throws 
some  light  npon  the  history  of  the  ugly  dead  wall  which  has  been 
permitted  to  disfigure  the  Thames  Embankment  for  some  five 
hvmdred  yards  eastward  of  Westminster  Bridge.  This  wall,  as  is  well 
known,  cuts  off  a  considerable  space  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the 
shore  of  the  Thames,  which  is  now  laid  out  as  private  gardens  for  the 
convenience  of  certain  persons  residing  chiefly  in  Richmond-terrace 
and  Whitehall.  These  favoured  individuals  are  lessees  under  the 
Crown  at  rents  greatly  below  the  present  value  of  their  holdings ;  but 
to  these  advantages  it  has  for  some  reason  been  thought  proper  to 
add  that  of  enjoying  ornamental  pleasure-grounds  in  the  heart  of 
London  at  rents  so  low,  that  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  nominal. 
For  example,  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  has  a  considerable  portion 
for  a  term  of  thirty -four  years  at  a  rent  of  £3.  2s.  6d.  per  annum  ; 
Sir  John  Eamsden  another  portion  for  fifty-one  years  at  £2  a  year, 
and  so  forth.  The  entire  space  thus  cut  off  from  the  ^^ublic  for  one 
or  two  generations  does  not  appear  to  produce  £50  a  year  to  the 
Cro^vn ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  any 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  or  their  representa. 
tives  to  pay  a  much  larger  annual  sum  for  the  sake  of  adding  this 
valuable  space  to  the  ornamental  pleasure-grounds  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  these  gardens  have  been  let  for  a  considera- 
tion infinitely  below  the  real  annual  value  of  the  laud.  The  excuse, 
we  believe,  is  that  the  Crown  lessees,  being  cut  ofE  by  the  Embank- 
ment from  access  to  the  river,  were  entitled  to  some  compensating 
advantages.  The  lessees,  however,  have  not  been  deprived  by  the 
Embankment  of  one  foot  of  ground  included  in  their  leases  ;  and  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Thames  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  practical  advantage.  If  they  were  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  this,  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  injustice  in 
limiting  the  compensation  to  a  strict  estimate  of  its  money  value,  as 
is  customary  when  land  is  taken  by  railway  companies  under  com- 
pulsory powers  of  purchase.  Though  it  is  probably  now  too  late  to 
get  rid  of  the  dead  wall,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dealings  of  the 
Commissioners  with  the  Crown  lessees  will  even  yet  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  whole  system 
pursued  by  the  Conruiissioners  in  dealing  with  the  Cre^^Ti  rights 
urgently  demands  inquiry." 

We  trust  it  is  not  "  too  late  to  get  rid  of  the  dead  wall,"  and 
that  this  scandalous  example  of  injury  done  to  a  magnificent 
public  work  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  may  be  one  of  the 
last  of  its  kind. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


DUTCH     COTTAGE-GARDENS. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

There  are  many  striking  peculiarities  about  the  dwelluigs  of 
the  working  classes  in  Holland  which  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  travellers,  who  generally,  however,  make  very 
short  work  of  their  tour  through  that  interesting  little 
countrjf;  hurrymg  from  the  picture  galleries  of  Amsterdam 
to  those  of  the  Hague  and  Haarlem,  to  the  great  canals  of 
commercial  Eotterdam,  and  leaving  themselves  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  study  of  the  home  life  of  the  poorer  orders,  which 
presents  many  points  of  great  interest. 

It  is,  for  instance,  a  sine  qiia  non  with  the  working  Hollander 
that  his  dwelliug,  however  small,  shall  be  entirely  distmct  and 
separate  from  any  other.  It  thus  happens  that  where  space  is 
valuable  the  width  of  the  entire  house  very  often  does  not 
much  exceed  that  of  the  front  door,  so  that  a  bed  of  ordinary 
size  nearly  fills  a  room,  only  leaving  a  narrow  passage  to  a 
liack  apartment  of  similar  dimensions,  and  sometimes  to  a 
secondhand  third,  in  like  manner.  Even  in  the  so-called  blocks 
of  buildings  which  have  been  recently  erected  in  and  near  the 
large  towns,  the  separate  principle  is  strictly  observed ;  each 
little  slice  of  a  house  being  .surrounded  with  a  garden,  without 
which  a  Dutch  artisan,  however  humble,  could  not  exist ;  for 
the  love  of  flowers  in  Hollaud  is  not  confined  to  the  great 
bulb-growers,  whose  hyacinth  and  tulip  fields  are  reckoned  by 
the  acre,  but  it  also  pervades  the  general  population.     It  is 


true  that  there  no  longer  occur  epidemic  manias  for  inere 
varieties— such  as  black  tulips  or  yellow  hyacinths— but  there 
exists  a  steady,  general  love  of  flowers,  for  theii-  beauty  rather 
than  their  mere  variety,  which  is  a  much  more  satisfactory 
state  of  things. 

The  formation  of  the  soil  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands  is 
peculiarly  favourably  to  bulbous  plants,  especially  many  of 
those  from  the  Capej  which  are  so  difficult  of  cultivation  wdth 
us.  The  miiversal  substratum  of  sand,  in  many  places  at  less 
than  a  foot  below  the  surface,  affords  the  unusual  combination 
of  thorough  drainage  with  continuous  moisture  in  a  way  that 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  class  of  plants  referred  to,  which 
appear  absolutely  to  require  a  deep  bed  of  sand  immediately 
beneath  the  rich  surface  soil  in  which  they  are  planted.  Sand, 
indeed,  seems  the  one  great  necessity  of  many  kinds  of  bulbs. 
This  was  curiously  exemplified  in  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Cruernsey  Lily,  so  called,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  its  European 
dehuf  on  the  sandy  shores  of  that  island.  A  vessel  having  a 
large  number  of  those  bulbs  on  board  (the  first  importation) 
was  wrecked  on  that  dangerous  coast,  and  the  following  spring 
the  sands  of  that  side  of  the  island  were  studded  far  and  wide 
with  the  roisy  heads  of  flower  of  that  elegant  liliaceous  plant, 
which  will  not  flower  with  anythuig  like  such  luxuriance  under 
the  most  careful  greenhouse  treatment  as  it  did  that  spring' 
on  the  bare  sea  sands  of  Guernsej'. 

The  garden  soil  of  Holland,  is  an  entirely  artificial  crea^ 
tion,  possessing  the  vital  sand  element,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  similarly  favourable  to  many,  if  not  most,  classes  of 
bulbous  plants ;  and  I  have  seen  the  Ixia,  the  Sparaxis,  and 
many  of  the  rarer  Cape  bulbs  expanding  their  dazzluig  flowers 
in  a  Dutch  cottage-garden,  while  tbey  reject  aU  the  blandish- 
ments and  caresses  of  an  English  gardener,  refusing  to  display 
their  beauties  in  anything  more  than  such  a  shabby  fashion  as 
renders  them  hardly  worthy  of  culture  in  our  soil  and  climate. 
A  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  natural  advantages  of  these 
Dutch  cottage-gardens  may,  however,  lead  us  eventually  in 
the  gardens  of  our  English  homes  to  the  more  successful 
culture  of  those  dazzling  Cape  flowers,  which  (as  Schiller  finely 
said  of  flowers  in  general)  may  more  especially  than  any  others 
be  called  "the  stars  of  earth." 


THE  WILD-GAEDEN. 

COPSES,    HEDGEKOWS,    LOW   THICKETS,    ETC. 

OuE  wild  flowers  take  possession  of  the  stiff,  formal,  and.  shorn 
hedges  that  seam  the  laud,  often  draping  them  ■with  such  inimitable 
grace  and  beauty  that  half  the  conservatories  in  the  country,  with  their 
collections  of  small  red  pots  and  small  mean  plants  are-  hori'ors, 
compared  with  a  few  yards'  length  of  their  blossomy  verdure.  The 
Wild  Eoses,  and  the  Pui-jjle  Vetch,  and  the  Honeysuckle,  and  the 
Virgin's  Bower,  clamber  above  smaller,  but  not  less  pretty,  wildlings, 
and  throw  a  veil  of  graceful  life  over  the  mutilated  shmbSj  re- 
minding us  of  the  plant.life  in  the  nest-like  thickets  of  dwarf  shrubs 
that  one  often  meets  on  the  high  Alpine  meadows,  where  you  may 
gather  flowers  after  they  have  been  all  browsed  down  on  the  tui-f — 
small  islets  of  little  trees  in  a  sea  of  grass.  Nest  to  the  most  beauti. 
ful  Alpine  vegetation,  thex"e  is,  perhaps,  in  the  world  of  plant-life, 
nothing  more  lovely  than  the  delicate  tracery  of  low-climbing  things 
wedded  to  the  bushes  in  all  northern  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth.  Perishing  Kke  the  grass,  they  are  happy  and  safe  in  the 
earth's  warm  bosom  in  winter ;  in  spring  they  peep  up  to  look  at  the 
sun  as  the  buds  swell  in  May,  and  soon  after,  finding  the  bushes 
once  more  enjoyable,  rush  over  them  as  joyously  as  children  from 
school  to  a  meadow  of  cowslips.  Over  bush,  over  brake ;  on  moun- 
tain or  lowland  copse,  holding  on  \^ath  delicate  but  unyielding  grasp, 
theytoss  their  blossoms  in  the  breeze,  and  engrave  themselves  for 
ever  on  the  mind  as  the  central  type  of  graceful  loveliness.  Then,  in 
addition  to  climbing  Pea-flowers,  Convolvuluses,  &c.,  of  which  the 
stems  perish  in  winter,  we  have  the  great  tribes  of  i-i-ild  vines,  noble 
in  fohage  and  often  in  fruit,  the  Virgiuian-creeper,  looking  even 
happier  M'hen  garlanding  the  homes  of  men  than  in  its  native  woods, 
and  blushing  as  deeply  Ijefore  its  -winter  death  on  the  British  cottage 
or  copse,  as  on  the  rocks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  cliff- walls  of  Niagara ; 
the  numerous  Honeysuckles,  fi'om  coral  red  to  pale  iyeDow,  all  beauti- 
ful ;  and  the  CleniatidtC,  rich,  varied,  and  lovely  beyond  description, 
from  those  of  which  each  petal  reminds  one  of  the  "v\^ng  of  sonie  huge 
tropical  butterfly,  to  those  with  small  flowers  borne  in  showers  like 
drops  from  a  fountain  jst,  and  often  sweet  as  Hawthorn  blossoms, 
with  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  by  far  to  name. 
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Tliis  type  of  vegetation  may  be  trained  and  tortui'ed  into  ten 
thousand  foi-ms  in  gardens,  bat  never  ^^■ill  its  full  beauty  be  seen 
until  we  entrust  it  to  the  garlanding  of  slu'ub,  and  copse,  or  hedgerow, 
fringe  of  dwarf  plantation,  knots  of  rough  shrubs,  &c.  All  to  be 
done  is  to  put  in  a  feiv  tufts  of  any  desired  kind,  and  leave  them  alone, 
adapting  the  kind  to  the  position.  The  large,  flesh-coloured  BiiHhveed, 
for  e.xauiple,  would  be  best  in  rough  places,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
pleasure-ground  or  garden,  so  that  its  roots  could  not  si)read  where 
they  would  be  unwelcome;  while  a  delicate  Clematis  might  be  placed 
beneath  the  choicest  specimen  Conifer,  and  allowed  to  paint  its  rich 
green  ^vith  fair  flowers.  The  common  Everlasting  Pea,  trailing  over 
a  graceful  young  Deodar  about  ten  feet  high,  was  one  of  the  most 
chaste  combinations  I  have  ever  seen.  In  nature,  we  frct(ucntly  sec 
something  of  this  kind,  as  for  example,  a  Honeysuclde  clamberiug  up 
through  an  old  Hawthorn  tree,  and  then  struggling  with  it  as  to 
which  should  produce  the  gi'catest  profusion  of  blossoms — but  in 
gardens  not  yet.  Stupidity  will  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  in 
gardens ;  but  it  can  be  done  infinitely  better  in  gardens  than 
it  has  ever  been  done  by  nature  ;  because,  foi"-  gardens  we  can  select 
plants  from  a  hundred  climes,  and  effect  contrasts,  iu  which  nature 
is  ))oor  in  any  one  place  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively  few 
plants  that  naturally  inhabit  one  spot  of  ground.  '"  This  is  an  art 
\vhich  does  mend  nature — changes  it  rather:  but  the  art  is  nature," 
is  peculiarly  applicable  here  in  gardening  matters.  People  seldom 
remember  the  art  itself  is  nature  ;  and  foolish  old  laws  laid  jlown  by 
dim-seeing  old  landscape-gardeners  are  yet  fertile  in  perpetuating 
the  notion  that  a  garden  is  a  work  of  art,  and  therefore  we  must  not 
attempt  in  it  to  "imitate  wild  nature." 

Old  stumps  and  old  trees,  &c.,  may  of  coiu'sn.be  embellished  in  the 
most  charming  way  with  this  tji)0  of  vegetation.  Sometimes,  where 
there  are  large  and  bare  slopes,  a  capital  effect  may  be  obtained  by 
planting  the  stouter  climbers,  such  as  the  Vines,  Mountain  Clematis, 
stronger  Honeysuckles,  &c.,  in 'groups  or  masses  on  the  grass,  away 
from  shnrbs  or  low  trees ;  while  when  the  banks  are  precipitous,  or 
the  cliffs  crop  forth,  superb  effects  may  be  gained  by  allomng  a 
curtain  of  climbers  to  fall  over  them. 

Endless  charming  combinations  may  be  made  in  this  way  in  many 
spots  near  most  country  house's.  The  follovv'ing  is  a  list  of  suitable 
))lants  for  the  purjiose  : — 


Ainpelopsis 

bipinnata 

cordfita 

liodemrt'ii 

Iricuspiilttta 
Apio-s 

tuborosa 
Anstolochia 

Sipho 

tomeutosa 

iJrousHonetL 
iluussin^auttia 

lilWClloilk'3 

I  'alyiitei^ia 
ilaimrica 
pulwscoiis 

CitiSllS 

oricntalis 
Clematis 

Flammuhi 

iiiontana 

Yiticclla,  and  other 
varieties 
Coavolvulu.'*,  invar, 
('oronilta  varia 
Cueurbitu  peiiimils 


Ciniancham  acutum 

mouspeliaciim 
Dioscorea  Batjitas  and 

any    other    hardy 

species 
Hablitzia 

tamnoides 
Jlfdeni    (all  the  finer 

varieties    of    Ivy, 

both  (freon  and  va- 

riesatcd) 
Ja(,ininum 

nudiflonnn 

oilieinalo 

revollUiuii 
LathjTus 

j^randiliorus 

latifoliiis 

rotnudifolias 

tul)orosus     and 
others 
lionicera 

t'nprifoUum 

conftisa 

llava 

japonica 

Pcriclymcnum 


Lycium 

europasiim 
Modicago 

fftlcata 
Moitispennum 

canadense 

virjpnicam 
Pas.'iifiora 

ctorulea 
Periploca 

graica 
Polygontun 

complexmu 
RosG.s  in  fejrcat  variety 
ivuhu.'i 

biflonis 
Saiilax,  hardy  kinds 
Tainiw 

connuuiii  - 
Tropa'ohmi 

pontaphylluui 

spcciusam 
Vinca 

Vitis,  various 
Wistaria 

frutpscoiiv 

.sinensis. 

CO.VDITTOU. 


TEEES  IN  TUBS  FOR  TERRACES. 

Wk  are  no  admirers  of  trees  in  tubs  on  toiTaccs.  Thoy  are  always 
somewhat  expensive,  and  rarely  ornamental  objects.  It  is  considered 
correct  taste  to  use  them  in  geometrically  laid-out  terrace  gardens. 
We  deny  that  it  is  good  taste,  and  cotild  j)oint  to  many  terraces 
where  tlioir  absence  is  no  blemish.  A  row  of  trees  in  tubs  is  no 
more  necessary  to  the  effect  of  the  best  tyi>e  of  torracoor  geometrical 
gardens  than  a  row  of  balloons ;  but,  as  the  taste  for  employing  them 
exists,  wo  hero  simply  attempt  to  guide  it  >n  the  right  direction. 
The  culture  of  orange,  bay,  and  otlier  trees  in  tubs  is  a  Continental 
custom,  and  mticli  more  desirable  in  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  where 
few  evergreens  can  be  grown  in  the  o))en  air,  than  in  liritain.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  very  much  better  performed  on  the  Contiiu'nt  than 
and  those  who  adopt  it  should  know  tho  conditions  essential  to 
here ;  success,  as  proved  by  the  long  ]nactico  of  Continental 
cultivators.  Although  wo  now  often  sco  handsome  specimens  of 
hardy  overgreci'is  grown  in  tubs  in  this  country,  tender  subjects 
alone  were  kept  thus  when  tlio  system  originatotl.  It  was  found 
that   the   oleander  and  orange  trees  could  bo  grown  very  well   by 


storing  them  in  any  sort  of  half-lighted,  frost-proof  structure  in 
winter,  and  placing  them  in  the  open  air  in  summer ;  and  hence 
these  plants  became  very  popular  for  that  purpose.  The  most 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  as  regards  their  culture  is  that  all 
the  growth  of  the  shoots  should  be  made  in  the  open  air,  and  this  is 
annually  proved  by  tho  best  Continental  growers.  If  that  poinf  is 
well  observed,  the  culttu'e  of  such  subjects  is  simple  enovigh.  Let  us 
next  select  suitablo  kinds  for  British  gardens. 

The  first  place  must  certainly  be  given  to  the  Laumstinus,  because, 
while  furnishing  a  good  effect  as  a  mere  evergreen,  it  also  blossoms 
sweetly  in  winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce.  By  using  this  as  a  teiTaco 
plant,  and  housing  it  during  the  winter,  Ave  add  a  valuable  ornament 
to  the  conservatory  or  even  tho  house,  for  it  may  well  bo  kept 
in-doors  for  a  shoi't  time  while  in  the  fiUl  flush  of  bloom  in  winter. 
In  places  where  tho  plant  is  'sometimes  killed  out  of  doore,  or  does 
but  poorly,  it  would  bo  all  the  better  and  more  attractive  gro^-n  in 
this  way ;  and  as  it  flowers  in  our  dull,  wet  winter,  the  bloom  on  tlie 
plants  under  glass  opens  full  and  well.  Indeed,  it  is  well  worth 
growing  as  a  winter-flowering  conservatory  plant  in  districts  where 
it  does  not  bloom  well  out  of  doors.  This,  like  most  subjects  gro\m 
in  tubs,  is  usually  trained  as  a  standard,  with  a  compact,  roundish 
head.  The  shrub  is  trained  in  this  form  to  a  great  extent  by  tho 
Belgians.  In  smnmer  the  plants  should  of  cotu'se  be  allowed  to 
stand  out  of  doors,  and  receive  thorough  waterings  as  they  ref|uire 
them,  lotting  them  remain  in  the  open  air  till  late  in  the  autimin, 
when  they  may  l)e  taken  in-doors  to  a  cool  house  of  some  kind,  be  it 
orchard-house  or  conser^'atory,  provided  that  they  are  placed  in  some 
position  where  their  beauty  may  be  seen  when  in  full  perfection. 
\\'hen  out  of  flower  they  ought  to  bo  trinuned  in,  and  then  kept  in  a 
oool  house  till  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  gone,  when  they  may  bo 
placed  iu  tho  open  air  again.  It  is  of  importance  that  their  spring 
growth  does  not  start  till  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air ;  therefore 
wo  think  an  out-house  of  some  kind  would  not,  after  all,  be  tho 
worst  place  for  them  for  a  few  weeks  before  they  can  be  tiu-ned  out. 
As  to  soil,  slightly  enriched  turfy  loam  will  do  capitally. 

The  bay-tree  (Laurus  nobilis)  stands  next  in  point  of  merit  for 
this  purpose.  Although  its  flower  is  not  attractive,  its  associations 
and  fragrance,  and  tho  fact  that  it  is  in  some  districts  killed  to  tho 
ground  by  a  severe  frost,  should  make  us  prefer  it.  We  know  places 
where  a  bit  of  bay  barely  survives  out  of  doors,  and  nmny  others  iu 
which  it  has  more  than  tho  freshness  and  vigour,  if  not  tho  height, 
of  the  iumienso  old  specimens  in  Count  BoiTomco's  garden  on  Lake 
Maggiore  ;  and  in  the  former  it  might  bo  welcome  grown  as  a  ten-aeo 
plant.  Thcro  is  certainly  little  to  plead  in  favour  of  growing  over- 
greens  in  tubs  in  places  where  thoy  grow  well,  and  are  not  frequently 
killed,  in  tho  open  air. 

Tho  Portugal  laurel  is  frequently  grown  by  us  on  terraces  j  and  from 
its  handsome  foliage  merits  some  attention,  though  wo  think  not  so 
much  as  the  foregoing.  This,  too,  occasionally  gels  cut  down  to  tho 
ground,  even  in  mild  districts ;  and  plants  in  tubs  should  not  be  left 
ex])osed  in  veiT  severe  weather.  Wo  have  seen  this  and  other  trees 
trained  as  standards  and  plantetl  on  a  terrace,  a  tub  being  ])laeod 
round  tho  base  of  each,  so  as  to  nniko  us  bolievo  that  the  specimens 
were  grown  in  them.  As  it  is  to  tho  effect  of  the  head,  and  not  of 
the  tub,  wo  ought  to  look,  this  is  merely  waste  of  iugonuity. 

W\crevor  thoclinuito  permits  of  it,  it  is  much  wiser  to  grow  trees 
in  tubs  that  require  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  rather  than  those 
that  aro  comnu)n  iu  our  shrubberies.  Wo  believe  that  in  many  of 
the  southern  parts  of  this  countiy  tho  orange  uuiy  be  grown  well  in  tho 
ojion  air  iu  stnnmer.  Those  who  dotibt  that  can  decide  Uie  quest  ion  by 
seeing,  on  some  summer  m-  early  autimin  day,  tho  condition  of  the 
orango  trees  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  some  of  which  are  as 
healthy  as  the  best  usually  seen  on  tho  Continent,  although  they 
have  to  endure  London  snmt,  as  well  as  atniospherie  c<ui<lition8  by 
no  means  so  favourable  aa  occur  in  many  parts  of  tho  south  ond  west 
of  England. 

.■\s  a  rtowcring-treo  for  tqbs  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  oleander, 
which  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  good  condition  in  England.  (1n  the 
Continent  it  is  a-equently  kept  in  celhii-s  ami  dark  places,  and  put 
out  in  sununer  to  flower  pnifusely.  When  tho  specimens  are  old  and 
well-grown,  liko  those  in  tho  gardens  of  tho  Luxembourg  at  Paris, 
they  are  very  line.  Tho  oleander  has  sevonil  ix'al  claims  to  be  grown 
thus.  It  is  an  exotic  of  an  tincommonnnd  distinct  typo;  nnliko  tho 
orange,  it  flowers  well  in  th(>  open  airland  it  is  of  ih<>  nmst  vigorona 
constitution.  Both  it  and  tho  orange  shouM,  when  placed  out  of 
doors,  have  as  sunny  and  well.sheltered  a  jmsition  as  pos.sible,  and 
their  cullnre  woiiUl  hardly  bo  worth  attempting  ftirthor  north  than 
the  midlands. 

I'ittoapornm  Tobira,  a  delicio\i»ly  sweet  grconhouso  ovorprroon 
shnd).  lives  in  any  dark  or  half  lighto.l  pl.ico  during  the  winter,  and 
llowei-a  freely  in  s'uinnu-r.  U  is  not  of  growth  tiw  enough  to  forma 
terrace  tree,  but  it  deserves  to  bo  abundantly  grown,  and,  when 
large,  will  do  on  terraces,  in  pots  or  tubs.    Among  the  various  other 
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plants  that  we  have  seen  tried  in  this  way,  those  that  did  best  were 
Jnsticia  Adhatoda,  Jasmimim  azoricnm,  Olea  angustifolia,  and 
Edwardsia  grandiflora.  These  were  all  fine,  and  the  Madeira  jasmine 
very  sweet  and  gracefnl.  These,  like  the  preceding;,  may  be  kept 
perfectly  well  in  winter,  sheltered  by  any  shedlike  structure,  secm-e 
from  frost.  Those,  however,  having  means  of  advancing  them  to 
the  specimen  stage  in  greenhouses  woiJd  do  well  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 


MELIANTHUS  MAJOE. 
This  plant  requires  somewhat  peculiar  treatment  to  fully 
show  its  singular  and  beautiful  grace  of  foliage  and  habit.  In 
a  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  where  it  grows  freelj',  it  usually 
grows  too  loosely,  running  up  to  the  glass  if  planted  out ;  and, 
whether  planted  out  or  not,  being  usually  in  an  unclean  state. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  flimsy  when  the  plant  is  grown  in -doors; 
in  the  open  air  they  are  quite  firm,  and  withstand  storms  and 
rains  well.  The  right  course  with  the  plant  is  to  treat  it  as  a 
hardy  herbaceous  one,  planting  it  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  and 
sunny  nook  in  the  pleasure-ground  or  flower-garden,  in  deep, 
sandy,  well-draiued  loam.  It  will  be  cut  down  by  the  winter 
frost,  but  in  early  summer  will  shoot  up  strongly  again,  and 


Meliantlilis  major  (after  Vilmoi-in). 

prove  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  one  of  the  most 
attractive  objects  in  the  garden.  Afterwards  no  cultu.re  or 
care  is  required,  except,  perhaps,  in  cold  places,  haH  a  foot 
of  leaf  mould  or  ashes  over  the  i-oots  in  winter.  We  have, 
however,  known  it  to  withstand  very  severe  frosts  about 
London  without  suffering.  The  plant  is  not  difficult  to  increase 
from  seed,  and  well-established  old  tufts  will  bear  careful  divi- 
sion. In  the  open  air  we  have  not  noticed  it  flower  in  this 
country;  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  it  flowers  freely 
enough.  The  bloom,  however,  is  not  ornamental.  It  is  when 
grown  as  a  spreading  bush,  from  2^  to  4  feet  high,  that  its 
highest  efiect  is  shown.  For  the  above  charming  and  life-like 
portrait  of  a  specimen  well-grown  in  the  open  air  we  are 
indebted  to  MM.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 


THE    SEA    HOLLIES    (EKYISTGIUM). 

The  different  species  of  this  genus  are  bj^  no  means  uninteresting 
in  a  botanical  point  of  view ;  but  that  they  have  a  claim  far  beyond 
their  botanical  interest,  every  one  who  has  seen  any  of  them  culti- 
vated must  admit.  They  possess  many  points  that  are  essential 
qualifications  of  useful  border  plants.  They  are  of  a  good  perennial 
character,  and  there  is  no  tendency  among  them  to  ramble  in  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  that  some  of  even  our  best  border  plants  do.  They 
are  all  but  independent  of  stakes,  having,  with  few  exceptions,  stm-dy 
stems  capable  of  carrj-ing  their  own  weight,  unless  in  very  exposed 
situations.  Their  duration  extends  over  months ;  the  rich,  metallic 
glow  which  many  species  present  lasting  for  many  weeks  ;  and,  as  a 
final  qualification,  I  may  add  that  their  beauty  does  not  cease  with  life, 
but  after  due  maceration  and  all  the  nice  little  manipulations  with 
which  those  who  skeletonize  foliage  are  well  conversant,  the  leaves — but 
more  especially  the  involucral  bracts— form  a  most  interesting  item 


in  those  groups,  to  which  the  very  appropriate  title  is  usually  applied 
of,  "beautiful  in  death." 

To  begin  at  home,  where  those  sort  of  siUcified  bOlows,  in  the 
form  of  great  sand  mounds,  abound  on  our  coasts  the  true  Sea  Holly 
(Eryngium  maritimum)  is  to  be  met  with,  deep  rooting,  so  deep  that 
I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  lifting  the  entire  root,  it  mattered 
not  how  deep  I  might  delve ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  remember  that  the  sand  waves  are  accumulative  and  accumu- 
lating, and  that  the  plant  has,  year  by  year,  to  push  upwards,  in 
order  to  keep  its  head  above  the  fluctuating  level.  Dwarf  in  habit, 
rarely  rising  above  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  its  peculiarly  bluish- 
white  foliage  and  stems  form  a  nice  contrast  to  the  more  lively- 
coloured  vegetation  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Although  a 
denizen  of  our  sea  coasts,  it  is  cjuite  amenable  to  cultivation  in  an.y 
ordinary  garden  soil.  The  first  diflficulty  overcome,  namely,  that  of 
removal  with  anything  like  a  good  root,  it  soon  establishes  itself  ; 
and  I  may  here  append  a  remark  that  is  applicable  to  every  species  of 
Eryngium — that  they  all  possess  deep,  strong  roots,  devoid  of  many 
fibres,  and  are,  hence,  ver3^  impatient  of  removal,  even  where  this  is  done 
mth  the  greatest  care.  Such  being  the  case,  seeds  or  seedling  plants 
should  be  secured;  and,  when  fairly  established  in  pots,  planted  in  their 
proper  positions  where  they  are  to  remain  in  the  herbaceous  border. 

Besides  the  true  Sea  Holly  o-e  have  another  species,  Eryngium 
campestre,  or  .field  Eiyngo,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  still  met  with  ■ 
in  one  or  two  of  its  few  native  habitats.  Similar  to  the  former  in  height, 
it  diiSers  chiefiy  in  its  more  divided  leaves ;  and,  although  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  border"  plant,  it  does  not  possess  such  well-marked 
distinctive  characteristics  as  the  former. 

Having  thus  introduced  to  your  notice  our  native  species,  I  shall 
now  offer  a  few  descriptive  remarks  on  those  that  are  not  indigenous, 
dividing  the  genus  into  three  groups :  the  first  containing  species  with 
undivided,  heart-shaped,  or  slightly  lobed  leaves ;  the  second,  those 
mth  divided  leaves ;  and  the  tlird,  those  mth  long  ciliated  foKage. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  merit  in  the  whole  family,  unquestionably 
stands  the  Eryngium  alpinum,  a  native  of  the  European  Alps, 
but  not,  as  may  be  implied  from  its  name,  of  a  remarkably  dwarf 
habit.  Sometimes  it  raises  its  inflorescence  to  a  height  of  even  three 
feet.  Its  involucral  leaves  are  of  an  intense  blue  colour,  very  much 
divided,  and  also  of  a  larger  size  than  those  in  any  other  species  ; 
herein  consists  its  true  specific  character,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  Another  point  by  which  it  may  be  recogTiised,  even  in  a 
young  state,  is  by  its  long-stalked,  heart-shaped  leaves.  I  mention 
this  fact,  as  there  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
true  species.  In  this  country  it  rarely  matui'es  perfect  seed — hence  it 
is  not  likely  to  become  a  common  plant ;  old-established  tufts,  however, 
will  bear  careful  division.  To  get  good  specimens  they  must  remain 
some  years  in  the  same  place.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
herbaceous  plants  a  more  beautiful  object  than  a  finely  developed 
plant  of  Eryngium  alpinum,  when  the  stems  and  floral  leaves,  after 
the  summer  sun,  get  "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,"  till  they  at 
last,  in  August,  look  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  blue  ink. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.  J.  C.  Niven. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Kockwork  at  Chatsworth. — The  stupendous  rockwork  at  Chatswortli. 
again,  always  appeared  to  ine  a  most  monstrous  waste  of  good  honest  material 
and  laboui-.  It  is  very  costly  and  expensive  j  but  one  of  the  least  of  nature's 
cliffs  would  overshadow-  it  utterly.  Its  artificiality  cannot  cheat  one  who  knows 
what  rocks  are  in  the  fissures  of  the  hills  ;  and  he  looks  upon  it,  at  best,  with 
the  same  sort  of  foolish  wonderment  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  wooden 
puppets  in  the  Dutch  gardens  at  Broek. — D.  G.  Mitchell. 

A  Enssian  Winter  Garden  and  Palace  of  Ice. — Nowhere  could  the  charms 
of  a  winter  garden  be  more  fully  appreciated  than  in  the  midst  of  the  snows 
which  enwrap  the  landscapes  of  Russia  during  several  months  of  the  year, 
especiallj'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg.  An  attempt  wa.s  made  in 
the  winter  of  17iO  to  create,  with  a  rough  kind  of  imperial  magnificence,  a 
winter-garden  on  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Neva.  It  was  determined  that  the 
chief  feature  of  the  gjirden  should  be  a  palace  of  ice ;  and  the  plan  was  carried 
into  effect,  as  such  matters  are  in  Russia,  by  sheer  contempt  for  the  word 
"  impossible."  The  ice  palace  was  built  with  huge  blocks  of  ice  sawn  scjuare,  and 
trimmed  just  after  the  fashion  of  free-stone.  Of  these  huge  quadi-ates  of  ice 
the  walls  of  the  palace  were  entii-ely  constructed.  The  Ijuilding  contained 
several  spacious  corridors  artificially  wai'med,  which  were  fiUed  with  flowering 
plants,  constantly  renewed,  and  also  many  apartments  richly  ftmiished  with 
chairs  and  tables,  and  even  iii-e-places,  tlie  bedrooms  being  very  luxuriously 
fitted  up  ;  but  whether  for  show  or  use  is  not  recorded.  Neither  is  it  told 
whether  the  Empress  Anne,  in  accordance  with  whose  august  whim  the  icy  halls 
were  constructed,  ever  TiQuoui'ed  one  of  those  sleeping-apartments  by  passmg 
a  night  within  it.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  she  was  much  delighted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  structui'e,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  also  with  the 
appearance  of  the  hardy  northern  pines  and  other  frost-defying  evergreens 
which  for  a  time  were  made  to  afford  the  strong  contrast  of  theu-  rich  dark 
green  to  the  lawns  of  snow,  out  of  which  they  seemed  to  grow.  The  promenade 
became,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  rage — especially  by  night,  when  the  palace 
was  illuminated,  which  is  said  to  have  produced  a  most  charming  and  fairy-like 
eifect ;  a  report  which  may  be  weU  believed,  as  the  semi-transparent  walls 
themselves  must  have  emitted  from  the  Ughts  within  a  soft  moon-like  brightness, 
which,  blending  with  the  light  of  the  external  festoons,  and  lines  and  stars  of 
coloui'ed  lamps,  necessarily  produced  a  softly  dazzling  effect,  which,  among  the 
winter  snows  of  Russia,  must  have  gratified  the  devisers  of  the  display.— H.N.  H. 
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AGAVE   TELE  GRAPHIC  A. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    01'    "  TUE     GARDEN. 

Caimtou  Manor,  November  27,  1871. 
Sir, — In  the  spring  of  this  year  mj-  mind  was  perturbed  Ijy 
a  proposition,  emanating  from  the  postal  powei'S,  to  erect  a 
series  of  telegraphic  polos  upon  the  road  which  passes  at  no 
great  distance  in  tront  of  my  house;  and  while  my  anxiety 
was  at  its  height  I  received  fronr  a  benevolent  friend,  who,  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Koyal  Engineers,  was  engaged  iu  super- 
vising the  work,  the  appended  attempt  to  alleviate  my  sori-ow. 
ily  J'eply  was  that  I  thought  this  beautiful  plant  would 
succeed  best  in  my  soil  if  it  were  "pegged  down  and  layered," 
and  I  am  thaid-cful  to  saj-  that  it  has  been  so  treated. — Your 
obodieut  servant,  s.  Reynolds  hole. 


"  Cambrldgo,  Api-il  3,  1871. 

"  My  De.vk  Sih, — Knowing  you  to  be  pre-eminent  as  a  liorti- 
eultiirist,  I  bpg  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  magnificent  species  of  the 
Aloe  tiibo   (Agave  telegrajibica). 

"This  bighly-ornamcntal  plant  flomishes  best  by  the  side  of  roads 
and  on  railway  embankments,  and  L  can  strongly  recommend  it  to 
your  notice,  fcebng  tbat  it  would  succeed  admirably  at  the  edge  of 
the  high-road  at  the  toot  of  your  lawn,  whore  it  would  bo  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  your  drawing-room  windows. 


'■  .V  pliilautliropic  Oovcrnmcnt  is  actively  employed  in  propagating 
this  rare  and  deservedly -aihuircd  plant,  and  shouhl  yon  desire  to 
have  a  few  specimens,  1  am  empowered  to  supply  yon  with  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  country,  and  to  plant  ilicm  in  suitable  sitnations. 

"  The  Agave  tehigraphica  is  a  luitive  nf  (ircat  Britain,  but  luis 
Iieen  successfully  accliuuili/.ed  in  all  iiarls  of  the  world.  It  succeeds 
equidly  injdl  soils,  and  rcnunns  in  flower  all  the  year  round.  , 

"  We  have  liitherlo  been  unsuccessful  in  our  endeavours  to  niise  it 
from  seed,  but  a  largo  stock  is  now  at  the  tiovernniont  nursery, 
gardens,  and  the  plants  sustain  no  injury  from  being  moved  at 
their  fidl  growth. — Believe  mo,  yours  truly, 

"  llKiiiiEiiT  J|.:KVi,r.,  L.Il.K." 


Androsaco  lanuginosa.  —  This  beautiful  and  fice-growing 
member  of  a  very  diudnutivo  and  slow.growing  fandly,  grows  a.s 
freely  as  the  nuist  vigoriuis  verbena  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Dublin.  Doubtless,  this  to  some  o.vtent  is  due  to  the  climate.  It 
is  a  plr.nt  very  easily  managed  ;  nil  it  wants  is  n  sunny  warm  aspect 


in  sandy  soil.  It  grows  freely  fi'om  cuttings  and  seed,  which  ripen 
iu  the  autumn ;  iu  a  suitable  situation  it  lasts  many  ycai-s  in  the  open 
air.  When  once  established,  it  is  well  to  peg  down  the  trailing  shoots, 
which  root  freely  and  soon  make  a  nice  mass  j  indeed,  \\"ithout  any 
care,  I  have  had  plenty  of  young  plants  from  rooted  pieces.  Cuttings 
should  be  grown  without  ai'tificial  heat,  just  under  a  hand-glass,  with 
air  at  the  top,  or  slightly  raised  at  the  east  side.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  this  chamiing  plant  to  all  those  living  in  mild  and  moist 
districts  and  near  the  sea,  as  wo  have  nothing  in  our  gardens  moro 
beautiful  for  the  margins  of  boi'ders  or  for  the  rock-garden. — JoilS 
Bai.n'   lJullin. 


GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 


IRON  versus  WOOD. 

That  the  days  of  the  use  of  wood  for  hothouse  purposes  arc 
uiunbered  must  be  apparent  to  everybody,  though  there  are  in  some 
pai-ts  of  the  country  examples  of  old  hothouses  which  appear  almost 
iudcstnictible,  so  good  was  the  timber  used,  with  the  present  stylo 
of  building  wooden-struetui'es,  and  with  the  best  management 
as  to  painting,  &c.,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  appear  to  bo 
the  limit  of  their  endurance  mthout  a  thorough  repairing. 
Houses  in  nurseries  afford  the  best  examples  of  the  evil,  and  if  any 
person  whose  memory  will  carry  him  back  thirty  years  will  call  to 
nund  houses  built  about  that  time  ho  will  find  many  of  them 
irreparably  decayed  and  all  on  the  "  road  to  riiiu." 

Six  j-ears  ago  an  amateur  friend  put  up  .a  large  orchard-house, 
contracting  for  the  woodwork  and  finding  the  glass  himself.  The 
wood  was  yellow  deal  of  sufficient  scantling;  but  though  the  house 
has  received  six  coats  of  paint  in  the  interval,  the  feet  of  some  of  the 
rafters  and  of  most  of  the  sash.bars  have  rotted  off,  and  the  putty  has 
crumbled  away  so  that  the  roof  ''  rains  in  like  a  sieve."  To  put  this 
house  into  working  order  next  spring  will  cost  at  least  £20,  as  every 
scpiaro  of  glass  must  be  taken  out,  not  a  difficult  matter  by  the  way, 
and  both  rafters  and  sash-bars  will  have  to  be  spliced.  Bad  as 
much  of  the  timber  now  used  reallj-  is,  the  putty  .and  paint,  it  possible, 
are  worse.  Ui>on  old  houses  you  may  find  putty  as  hard  as  cast-iron ; 
but  that  was  the  produce  of  manual  labour,  when  whiting,  red-lead, 
and  linseed-oil  ^vere  the  ingredients  used,  well  iucoi-porated  by  a 
mallet  and  hand  kneading.  Now  the  roHnement  of  invention  luis 
given  us  mills  to  grind  putty  in;  and  instead  of  the  antiquated  notion 
of  wasting  oil  and  red-lead,  the  whiting  is  ground  ]n-iucipally  in 
water,  and  with  the  most  inferior  oil,  and  consequently  never  becomes 
hard. 

A  short  time  back  we  had  occasion  to  cover  up  duiing  severe  frost 
some  recently  glazed  cold  pits,  using  wheat  straw  for  the  purpose, 
with  tarpauling  over  it.  Tho  straw  contained  a  little  com,  that 
attracted  a  shoal  of  nnce,  but  when  it  was  exhausted  they  attacked 
the  putty,  so  that  it  was  stripi)ed  olT  for  yanls  together.  We  com. 
plained  to  tho  builder,  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  trade,  but 
be  gravely  informed  us  that  "  putty  ought  not  to  get  hard,"  and, 
sure  enough,  it  docs  not.  We  have  unfortunately,  in  these  adulter, 
ating  days  "shoddy  "  in  everything,  and  that  which  wo  have  just 
described  is  tho  shoddy  system  of  horticultural  building. 
On  tho  ono  hand,  in  our  nnnd's  eye,  wo  hwk  to  houses  not 
built  ten  years  unnnstakably  decaying  ;  on  the  other  we  can  go  back 
to  houses  liuilt  of  iron  and  copper  half  a  century  ago,  which  are  still 
good  for  another  hair  century  to  conuv  book  at  the  iron  houses  at 
Sion  Ilouse,  two  or  three  in  the  gardens  of  the  itoyal  Horlieultuiid 
Society  at  Chiswick,  those  at  tho  Koyal  gardens  at  Frogmoi-e,  and 
though  they  have  done  good  service,  they  will  stand  good  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  may  bo  called 
"shoddy"  even  in  some  of  the  metallic  houses;  as  those  made 
of  zinc  are  scarcely  better  than  wood,  while  i-otled  or  pressed  sheet, 
iron  is  inllnitoly  worse  than  either,  ai\d  a  combination  of  iixm 
and  wood  inferior  to  both  seimralely.  But  what  matters  that  ?  such 
structures  will  be  prffen-ed  by  numy,  because  they  are  cheaper  than 
really  superior  buildings,  which  though  but  little  dcaivr  in  the  fii-st 
cost  would  stand  for  ceuttu'ies. 

Now,  what  are  the  objections  to  iron  for  hothouse  work?  Fii-st, 
its  expansible  and  rontractivo  properties  uiulor  varying  atmospheric 
changes  ;  and,  secoiully,  its  superior  coiuhicting  pivperties  for  either 
weal  or  woo.  The  expansion,  so  far  as  the  fractinv  of  horticidlural 
buildings  is  concerned,  is  nnue  inuigiunry  than  real  ;  for  though  on 
a  scorching  hotllay  we  have  sometimes  found  sashes  and  dooi-s  difli- 
cult  to  move— while  they  would  be  ecpially  looso  on  a  cold,  fi-osty 
night— wo  have  never,  in"  a  fifty  years'  experience,  seen  n  fniclure  in 
tho  iron  work,  either  fi-oni  expansion  or  contnietion.  The  action  of 
these  upon  the  glass  is,  liowever,  a  diffcrciil  uuittcr.  If  tho  glass  is 
gla/.ed  at  all  tightly,  and  the  imtty  used  is  pood,  on  n  fro.ity  night 
the  iron  contracts, "and  the  tight  scpiaiv  is  crushed  into  pieces;  while. 
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on  the  contrary,  on  a  hot  day,  if  the  pntty  is  what  it  ought  to.  be, 
the  tight  square  is  rent  in  twain  by  the  expansion  of  the  iron.  To 
avoid  these  causes  of  breakage  you  glaze  loosely,  the'  iron  exjjands, 
and  the  glass  falls  out ;  or,  possibly,  the  putty  cracks,  the  -svater 
follows,  and  "  drip  "  is  inevitable.  We  speak  in  these  cases  from 
actual  experience,  which  leaves  us  to  regard  putty  and  drip  as  inse- 
perable  companions.  The  expansive  putty,  brought  out  a  year  or 
two  back,  and  with  which  the  grand  station  of  the  Midland  Eailway 
Company  was  glazed,  is,  we  fear,  little  better  than  that  in  general 
use ;  for,  on  several  occasions  recently  we  have  seen  upon  the  plat- 
form unmistakable  evidence  of  drip,  though  it  was  not  raining  at 
the  time,  while  the  roof  of  the  St.  Pancras  Station  is  a  specimen  of 
rents  and  patches. 

Felt  and  india-rubber  have  both  been  tried  as  a  remedy  for  some 
years  past,  but  drip,  di-ip,  drip,  constitutes  the  complaints  against 
them ;  while  the  non-conducting  influence  of  the  materials  used  is 
nil.  Passing,  then,  to  the  conducting  properties  of  iron,  that  cannot 
be  denied ;  and  the  remedy  for  it  appears  to  be  to  use  no  more  iron 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  to  expose  as  little  of  that  to  the 
direct  action  of   the  atmosphere  as  possible. 

In  the  house  which  was .  exhibited  by  the  Imperishable  Hothouse 
Company  at  the  Nottingham  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  this  end  was  attained  with,  perhaps,  greater  success 
than  that  wliich  attends  most  other  systems  of  construction ; 
for  the  inventor  in  this  case,  not  only  limits  the  iron  used  to 
the  necessary  quantity  -without  waste,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
covers  that  which  he  does  use  with  glass,  by  which  its  expansive, 
as  well  as  conducting  properties,  are,  in  some  measm-e,  nullified. 
In  this  new  system  of  glazing,  in  short,  the  glass  forms  the  outer  coat 
of  the  house,  Uke  the  slates  of  a  roof ;  a  plan  ha-s-ing  many  good  points. 

Bromley,  Kent.  "  p.   Q_ 


A  EUSTIG   BEIDGE   WITHOUT  KAILS. 

At  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  St.  Petersbiu-g,  in 
1869,  I  saw  an  ingenious  method  of  making  a  rustic  bridge.  In 
addition  to  its  rustic  and  truly  picturesque  appearance,  it  possesses 
the  singularity  of  being  put  together  mthout  a  single  nail,  bolt,  or 
mortice,  the  whole  structiu-e  being  supported  by  the  beams  being 
made  to  cross  each  other  in  a  peculiar  manner,     jit  is  needless  to  ex- 


plain  this  arrangement,  as  a  glance  at  the  accompaniug  illustration 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  it  is  effected.  I  strongly  recommend 
country  gentlemen  to  copy  this  simple  mode  of  bridge-making,  and 
I  can  testify  to  its  fitness  for  garden  scenery. 

E.  AxDKE,  in  "I'lUustraUon  HoiiicoU." 


THE    ARBORETUM. 


THE   WILLOW   AS    A   TIMBER   TREE. 

TuE  old  adage,  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  aud  haug  Hm," 
iievei'  had  a  more  apposite  application  than  in  the  case  of  the 
willow.  Giljjin  (once  looked  upon  as  an  authority  on  forest 
trees)  asserted  that  the  wiUov^^  did  not  harmonize  well  with 
British  timber-trees;  and  succeeding  wi'iters  have  reiterated' 
the  statement  without  examining  its  aocuracj^  There  is  a 
saying  that  a  willow-tree  would  buy  a  horse  before  an  ash  tree 
woxild  buy  a  saddle,  an  assertion  fully  Isorne  out  in  this  case  by 
experience.  The  common  pollard  willow,  dotted  along  the 
margins  of  streams  is  such  a  well-known  and  ungraceful- 
looking  tree  that  somewhat  unconsciously  we  have  got  a  bad 
opinion  of  willows  as  objectsin  a  landscape — biit  mutilate  our 
stately  oaks,  ashes,  or  beeches  in  the  same  way,  and  where  would 
their  beauty  be  ?  The  willow  has  never  received  fair  treatment 
as  a  forest  tree,  simply  because  it  wiU  bear  more  ill-usage  than 
any  other  tree.  Pew  people  have  ever  seen  a  willow  plantation 
m  its  prime,  say  after  having  been  forty  j'ears  planted  and 
properly  cared  for ;  those  who  have  seen  such  a  plantation  will 
not  readily  forget  its  beauty,  any  more  than  the  owner  can 
forget  itsjDrofit.  The  willow,  when  in  perfection,  is  "a  thing 
of  beauty  " ;  and  those  who  hare  jiossessed  well-growu  specimens 


of  it  have  seldom  cared  to  have  them  cut  down  until  decay  had 
set  ui,  and  the  willow  soon  decays  after  reaching  maturity.  To 
speak  in  trading  phraseology,  it  is  a  tree  which  brings  a  qitick 
return  for  invested  capital. 

Lowe,  in  his  survey  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  states  that 
so  very  valuable  are  willows  as  plantation  trees  that  at  eight 
3'ears'  growth  they  yield  in  poles  a  net  profit  of  £214  per  acre, 
and  in  two  years  more  he  states  that  they  would  probably  have 
yielded  £300  per  acre.  In  jjage  1520  of  Loudon's  "  Arboretum 
IBritannicum"  it  is  stated  that  a  cutting  planted  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Hetherset,  Norfolk,  became  in  ten  years  a  tree  of  thirty-five 
feet  in  height  and  five  feet  iii  girth ;  and  in  the  same  work  a 
ti-ee  is  mentioned  at  Audley  End,  Essex,  of  twenty  years'  growth, 
which  was  fifty-thi'ee  feet  high  and  seven  feet  .six  inches  in 
girth.  I,  myself ,  saw  six  trees  felled  in  1869,  near  Southwell, 
Notts,  which,  after  thirty-eight  years'  grovtth,  unitedly  yielded 
282  feet  of  measiu-able  timber,  which  sold  on  the  sp)ot  for 
Is.  2d.  per  foot;  and  the  six  trees  did  not  occupy  more  than 
eighteen  square  yards  of  laud. 

To  grow  willow  trees  in  perfection  thej'  must  be  planted 
closely,  say  three  feet  apart  each  way,  or  4,810  to  the  acre  would 
not  be  too  close  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  years,  when  they 
might  be  thinned  out  to  half  that  number.  The  thimimgs 
would  find  a  ready  sale  for  general  farm  purposes.  At  the  end 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  years  they  might  be  reduced  to  1,210  trees, 
or  six  feet  apart  each  way,  which  would  generally  afiord  ample 
space  for  their  full  development.  The  time.to  fell  such  a  plan- 
tation must  depend  very  much  upon  circumstances.  No  un- 
varj'ing  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  it  is  better  to  cut  too  early 
than  to  allow  them  to  stand  too  long ;  for,  as  befoi'e  statecl, 
when  the  willow  has  reached  its  best  it  speechly  decays.  Its 
duration  may  be  said  to  range  from  thirty  to  fifty  years ; 
but  whenever  dead  branches  begin  to  show  themselves  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  cuttuig  down.  In  felling  willows  do  not 
think  of  leaving  a  few  selected  trees  in  the  hope  of  obtainmg 
larger  timber,  for  after  having  been  so  crowded  and  then 
suddenly  exposed  they  would  almost  invariably  perish.  If 
heavier  timber  is  desu'ed,  plant  more  openly  at  the  first. 

I  will  now  endeayour  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  value  of  an 
acre  of  such  timber  at  its  prime,  say  after  having  been  planted 
f  ort}'  years.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  willow-tree  at  thirty  years  of  age  to  yield 
forty-five  feet  of  measurable  timber,  or  at  the  rate  of  1-j  cubic 
foot  per  annum  The  experiments  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
others  proved  this  to  be  the  case.  I  will  not,  however,  reckon 
upon  such  great  results,  audwiU  further  assume  that  110  trees 
out  of  our  1,210  are  worthless,  being  a  much  greater  margin  than 
would  be  probable,  and  that  ui  forty  years  we  only  produce  one- 
third  of  the  above,  or  half  a  foot  instead  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
per  annrun.  We  shall  then  have  1,100  trees,  contauiing  an 
average  of  twenty  cubic  feet  each,  or  22,000  feet,  worth,  at  the 
lowest  computation.  Is.  per  foot,  or  £1,100,  the  produce  of  an 
acre  of  such  wood  in  forty  years,  leaving  the  two  thinnings  to 
cover  the  cost  of  labour,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  that  pm-pose.  This  is  no  fanciful  calculation,  but  one  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experiments  of  men  whose  words  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
willow  will  not  arrive  at  perfection  ia  swampy,  undi'amed 
land.  Willows  grow  freely  on  the  slopes  or  tops  of  exposed 
hills ;  indeed,  there  are  few  situations  in  which  thej-  will  not 
grow,  but  in  no  place  so  badly  as  in  water-logged  land.  For 
timber  trees  the  Salix  fragilis,  or  some  of  its  kindi-ed  varieties, 
of  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  under  culti- 
vation, should  only  be  employed,  some  of  the  lately  introduced 
varieties  being  not  onl}^  vigorous  growers  but  extremely 
beautiful.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  alj  willows 
grow  more  vigorously  from  cuttings  than  from  rooted  plants  ; 
and,  therefore,  rooted  plants  only  should  be  employed  when 
immecliate  effect  is  desired. 

It  may  be  asked  .to  what  use  is  willow-timber  put  when 
grown,  and  where  would  a  market  be  f oimd  for  it  ?  There  is 
no  wood  in  gveater  demand  than  sound  willow ;  it  is  light, 
smooth,  soft,  tough,  will  take  a  good  polish,  and  does  not 
easily  bvu'n.  It  will  bear  more  pounding  and  hard  laiocks 
without  splinter  or  injury  than  any  known  wood,  and  hence  it 
is  used  for  cricket-bats,  and,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  for  ^ 
the  floats  of  paddle  steamers,  "strouds"  of  water-wheels,  break- 
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blocks  for  luggage  and  coal  trucks,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of 
carts  and  barro-n-s,  ivhere  wear  and  tear  are  greatest.  To  the 
■nood-turuer  it  is  almost  invaluable,  and  Tverc  it  gro^v^l  as 
timber,  and  obtainable,  it  would  be  used  for  veiy  manj-  pur- 
jioscs  to  which  foreign  timber  is  now  apjilied,  and  that,  tun, 
with  considerable  advantage  both  to  producer  and  consumer. 

WiTllY. 


CULTURE  OP  FOREST  TREES. 

A  FIXE  and  well-develo])ed  forest  tree,  be  it  oak  or  elm,  beech 
or  chestnut,  is  a  possession  often  thought  beyond  price  by  its 
fortunate  owner;  yet  who  thinks  of  creating  such  a  s]iecimen 
1>3'  means  of  culture  commouly  ajjplicd  to  things  of  more 
ephemeral  interest  ?  We  devote  our  utmost  skill  to  the 
management  of  fruit  trees,  but  wo  ])lant  our  forest  trees  with- 
out bestowmg  other  labour  or  expense  than  that  involved  in 
making  a  hole  in  which  the  y(jung  tree  is  thnist ;  and  if  the 
soU  is  free  from  stagnant  water,  and  possesses  the  mineral 
constituents  of  fertility,  the  tree  thrives,  and  in  due  season 
becomes  an  object  which  wo  maj'  admire  for  the  grandeur  of 
its  proportions,  or  utilise  for  many  economical  pniposos  ;  but 
if  the  land  lie  poor,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  already  exhausted 
by  the  growth  of  timber  upon  it,  the  tree  makes  slow  growlh, 
and  in  its  maturity  only  exhiljits  a  half-develo]5ed,  dccrc]iid 
.si)ccimen,  biit  little  satisfactory  to  its  owner  and  an  object  of 
small  commercial  value.  Exceptionally  fine  timber  is  tlnis  verj- 
much  the  result  of  a  chosen  combination  of  suitable  materials, 
(ir  elements,  in  the  soil  in  which  the  trees  have  Ijcen  jjlaced; 
but  the  composition  surely  of  such  colossal  oaks  as  we  find,  for 
cxam))lc,  in  Loi'd  Bagot's  ]iark  in  Staffordshire.  ])roves  tbat  it 
is  seldom  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  soil  are  so  hajjpily 
combined,  and  so  far  disintegrated  and  decomijoscd,  as  to  be 
available  for  the  support  of  trees  for  the  centui'ies  during 
which  they  build  up  their  massive  fabrics  bj''  a  wonderful 
process  of  elaboration,  largely  sustained  by  the  great  inor- 
ganic storehouse  beneath  them.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
]iractice  I  wish  to  inculcate  has  necessarily  a  limited  apjilica- 
tiou.  AVhcre  ]ilanting  is  pursued  extensively,  however  advan- 
tageous the  em])lopnent  of  any  inorganic  elements  deficient  hi 
the  land  on  which  ti'ecs  are  to  be  planted  might  be,  the 
expense  attending  the  preparation  of  the  lan.d  and  their  ajipli- 
cation  would  be  incommensurate  with  the  ))ossil>le  gain  in 
timber ;  but  when  fine  ti'ees  are  wanted  to  adoni  a  park  or  to 
embellish  the  lawn  of  a  mansion,  then  I  would  ccrtaiidy  advise 
that  adequate  jn'eparation  should  be  made.  As  a  general  rule 
the  emplojnnent  of  rich  organic  manures  is  nndesu'able,  luxu- 
riance of  growth  is  induced,  a  mere  dressing  of  luunus  is 
soon  exliiiustod,  anil  nltimately  trees  suffer  for  a  few  years 
from  the  loss  of  that  ])abulum  on  which  they  first  fed  and 
<le])euded.  The  noble  specimens  of  coniferous  trees  at  Dropmoro 
are  examjilcs  of  the  good  results  that'procced  from  a  judicious 
prejmration  of  comjiost  for  forest  trees.  The  Panshanger  Oak  is 
another  instance.  aUhongh  the  preparation  of  the  soil  was 
rather  accidental  than  designed.  We  find  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  grand  trees  that  have  attained  an  altitude  .above 
their  comiiecrs,  a  bulk  in  massive  tunber  surpassing  the 
dimensions  of  ordinary  trees,  whose  branches,  flung  out  far  and 
wide,  are  themselves  equal  to  the  attenuated  trees  in  a  thick 
growing  wood.  The  IJoggar's  Oak  in  Lord  Bagot"s  park  is  a 
notable  instance  of  majestic  grandeur  in  a  tree.  Ihc  great 
l)coch  at  Huckhurst  Tark,  Kent,  though  beyond  its  prime  is 
still  a  noble  tree. 

Such  trees  are  not  only  objects  in  which  their  owners  feel  a 
just  pi-ide,  but  they  are  regarded  thrnughont  a  wide  district 
as  conferring  a  distinction  on  it,  and  ,ire  visited  and  admired  by 
tliousands  of  ])eople  great  and  small. 

IMn.ii:  W.    I.VGIUM. 


AMONG   THE   BIG   TREES   IN   CALIPOKNIA. 

'PiM',  (jas'sage  of  the  great  American  desert  wliidi  is  crossed 
on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Sun  Francisco  is,  perliaps,  tin- 
liest  preparation  one  couhl  have  for  the  startling  verdure  and 
giant  tree-life  of  the  Sierras.  Dust,  dreariness,  alkidi— th<' 
earth  looking  as  if  sprinkled  with  salt;  here  and  there  a  few 
t\ifts  of  brown  grass  in  favoured  jilaccs  ;  but  genei'ally  nothing 
bettor  than  starved  wormwood,  that  seems  afniid  to  put  forth 


more  than  a  few  small,  gi'ey  leaves,  represents  the  vegetable 
kuigdom  in  the  plains  of  the  desert  region.  TVTiero  the  arid 
hills — worn  with  horizontal  lines  by  the  waves  of  long-di'ied 
seas — are  visible,  a  few  thui  tufts  of  alders  and  poplars  mark 
their  hollows ;  while  willows  fringe  the  streams  of  luidrinkable 
water  which  course  through  the  valleys.  A  better  idea  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  had  than  by  imagining  an  ash-]>it 
several  hundred  miles  across,  in  which  a  few  light-grey  weeds, 
scared}-  distinguishable  from  the  jjarched  earth,  had  sprung  up, 
I'cgardless  of  drought. 

As  the  trahi  ascends  the  Sierra,  there  are  long  covered  shedsi 
which  guard  it  fruin  the  snow  in  winter — dark-riblied  tunnels- 
Dawn  broke  upon  us  as  we  were  passing  through  these ;  and. 
looking  out,  we  saw  such  a  change  fi'om  the  Sah  Lake  scenery 
as  one  experiences  in  passing  from  a  Iwit  dusty  road  to  a  cool, 
green,  ferny  dell.  Dust  and  alkali,  dreariness,  harshness  of 
arid  rock  and  hopelessness  of  barren  soil,  are  soon  no  more. 
Near  at  hanjl  a  giant  pine  ru.shes  up  like  a  huge  mast,  while  in 
the  distance  they  are  grouped  in  stately  armies  of  tree 
grenudicrs,  filling  the  deep  valleys  and  cresting  all  the  wave-like 
lulls  till  these  are  lost  in  the  distant  blin>. 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  Sien-a  Nevada  the  vegetation  is 
not  luxuriant ;  there,  as  elsewhere  on  high  mountain  chains, 
is  the  frost  that  burns  and  the  wind  that  shears.  "\Mien  you 
see  a  solitary  ]5ine  that  has  been  bold  enough  to  jdaut  itself 
among  the  boulders  and  rocks  of  the  high  summits,  it  is  usually 
so  contorted  that  it  looks  as  it  inhabited  Ijy  demons  ;  while  here 
one  has  succumbed  to  the  enemy,  and  you  see  a  few  blanched 
branches  sticking  from  a  great,  dead,  barkless  base,  lai])ped 
over  the  earthless  granite.  But  go  a  little  lower  down,  and 
most  jirobably  you  will  find  a  noble  gronji  of  Picea,  startling, 
from  the  size  and  height  of  the  trimk,  though  looking  much 
tortiu-ed  about  the  head  by  the  winds  that  surge  across  these 
summits — the  mast-heads  of  the  continent.  Snow  falls  early  and 
falls  deep  on  the  Sierras,  and  the  roots  of  the  higher  trees  are 
often  covered  with  it  to  a  dci)th  of  from  six  to  twenty-five  feet. 
Near  the  rail,  and  near  frequented  places,  thick  stiunpsof  jjines, 
six  to  fifteen  feet  high,  may  be  noticed ;  these  are  the  trees  cut 
down  when  the  snow  is  high  and  thick  ajid  firm  about  the 
lower  part  of  their  stems.  But  if  the  nights  are  bitterly  cold, 
the  sun  is  strong  in  the  blue  sky  far  uito  the  winter  months, 
so  that  the  snow  is  melted  oif  the  ti-ee  tojis,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  pines  live,  in  golden  light,  long  uito  the  winter.  All  the 
pines  that  grow  near  the  summit  nuist  resist  the  most  piercing 
cold. 

The  golden  light  of  the  sky  and  the  blue  of  its  depths,  niid 
the  imrity  of  the  fresh  mantle  of  snow,  are  not  more  lovely  in 
their  way  than  the  robe  of  rich  yellow  lichen  with  which  the 
stems  ami  branches  of  the  pines  are  clothed.  Imagine  a  dense 
coat  of  golden  fur,  three  inches  deep,  clothing  the  bole  of  a 
noble  tree  for  a  length  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  then  running 
out  over  all  the  branches,  even  to  the  small  dead  twigs,  and 
snK)thcring  them  in  deep  fringes  of  gold,  and  sonu-  idea  niay 
be  formed  of  the  glorious  etfect  of  this  lichen  (Evcniia). 
It  is  the  ornament  of  the  mountain  trees  only;  in  the  valleys 
and  foot  hills  I  did  not  notice  it. 

To  the  flanks  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Sierras  one  must  go  to  .see  the  noble.>it  trees  and  the  richest 
verdure.  There  every  one  of  thousainls  of  mountain  gorges, 
and  the  pleasant  and  varied  jiasses  of  every  vale  that  runs  witli 
its  streams  and  rivers,  and  from  to))  to  bottom  of  evorv  one  of 
the  innumerable  hills,  is  denselj-  i)0)mlnted  with  noble  pines 
and  glos.sy  evergreens — nn  ocean  of  luigc  land  .waves,  over 
whicii  the  .spirit  of  tree-life  has  passed,  creating  giants.  Tho 
autumn  days  I  spent  among  these  ti-ees  were  among  the 
h;i|)pic.-;t  man  could  desire.  Every  day  a  glorious  sunshine, 
and  the  breeze  as  gentle  as  if  it  feare'd'  to  lun-t  the  long-dend 
trees  standing  here  and  there  leafless  and,  perha])s.  barkless, 
but  still  jiointing  as  jjroudly  to  the  zenith  ns  their  living 
brothers.  Wander  away  from  the  little  dusty  roads,  crossing. 
])erhftps.  a  few  long  and  straight  bunks  of  grass  and  kwse 
larth— dead  monarchs  of  the  wood,  now  rendered  back  to 
the  dust  from  which  they  once  gjithcred  so  nnieh  beauty 
and  strength— ami  fancy  willingly  reminds  us  of  the  mast- 
groves  of  the  Brobdingnags.  (|nite"cnl  away  from  little  worlils 
and  little  people.  There  is  little  animal  life  visible,  with  the 
exception  of  a  variety  of  squirrel,  ranging  from  tlic  size  of  a 
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mouse  to  that  of  a  large  ferret,  the  graceful  Calif orniau  quail, 
and  occasionally  a  hare  or  a  skunk.  Everywhere  vegetation  is 
supreme,  and  in  some  parts  higher  effects  are  seen  than  is  the 
case  in  the  most  carefully -planted  park  or  pleasure-ground  in 
the  most  favoured  climate.  This  results  not  more  from  the 
stately  pines  (not  often  crowded  together  as  in  the  eastern 
States,  but  with  perfect  room  for  development,  and  often  near 
the  crest  of  a  knoll,  standing  so  that  each  tall  tree  stands  clear 
against  the  sky)  than  from  the  rich  undergrowth  of  evergreens 
with  larger  leaves  that  form  a  smaller  picturesque  forest 
beneath  the  tall  trees.  Grand  as  are  the  pines  and  cedars  (Libo- 
cedrus)r  one  is  glad  they  do  not  monopolize  the  woods ;  the 
evergreen  oaks  are  glossy,  and  form  such  handsome  low  trees. 
One  with  large  shining  leaves,  yellowish  beneath,  and  long 
acorns  sitting  in  thick  cups,  covered  with  a  dense  and  brilliant 
fringe  of  fur,  was  the  most  beautiful  oak  I  ever  saw ;  but  most 
of  the  evergreen  oaks  of  California,  whether  of  the  plains  or 
hills,  are  very  ornamental  trees.  One  day,  in  a  deep  valley 
darkened  by  the  shade  of  giant  specimens  of  the'Libocedrus, 
I  was  astonished  to  see  an  Arbutus,  about  sixty  feet  high, 
and  quite  a  forest  tree.  This  is  Menzies'  Arbutus,  commonly 
known  by  the  old  Mexican  name  of  the  "madrona";  and  a 
very  handsome  tree  it  is,  with  a  cinnamon-red  stem  and 
branches.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  Califoniian  laurel  (Oreo- 
daphne)  forms  laurel-like  bushes,  and  tends  to  give  a  glossy, 
evergreen  character  to  the  vegetation.  Shrubs  abound,  the 
manzanita  (Arctostaphylos  glauca)  and  the  Ceanothuses  being 
usually  predominent;  while  beneath  these  and  all  over  the 
bare  ground  are  the  dried  stems  of  the  numerous  handsome 
bulbs  and  brilliant  annual  flowers,  that  make  the  now  di'y  earth 
a  living  carpet  of  stars  and  bells  of  joyous  hues. 

Those  who  have  not  visited  the  high  lands  of  California  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  size  and  majesty  of  the  trees.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  the  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  is  such  a  giant  among 
them ;  several  grow  nearly  or  quite  as  high,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  in  such  a  climate  all  the  pines  known  in  gardens  would 
attain  extraordinary  dimensions.  There  was  a  small  saw-mill 
near  where  I  stopped  for  some  days,  and  several  j'okes  of  oxen 
•were  always  occupied  ui  di'agging  pine  logs  to  it.  The  owner 
never  thought  of  bringing  anjiihing  smaller  to  this  than  a  log 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  in  its  smallest  part,  and  usually 
left  one  hundred  feet  or  so  of  the  portion  of  the  tree  above  this 
on  the  ground  where  it  fell,  as  useless.  At  a  future  time  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  of  some  of  the  big  trees 
individually,  and  conclude  now  by  asking  what  it  is  that  causes 
the  tree-growth  t;J  be  so  noble  there.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  climate  is  almost  the  sole  cause.  Soil  has  Yevj  little  to 
do  with  it.  I'  have  frequently  noticed  the  trees  luxuriating 
where  there  was  not  a  particle  of  what  we  call  soil,  and,  indeed, 
in  places  where  twenty -five  feet  or  so  of  the  whole  siirface  of 
the  eatth  had  been  washed  away  by  the  gold-miners.  A  bright 
sun  for  nearly  the  whole  year  and  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  from 
the  Pacific  explains  the  matter.  This  should  draw  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  ornamental  jslanting,  and  especiallj'  in  the 
planting  of  coniferous  trees,  we  pay  far  too  much  attention  to 
supplying  them  with  rich  and  deep  soil  and  far  too  little  con- 
sideration to  the  capabilities  of  the  climate  in  which  we  have  to 
plant.  CoNDUCToa. 


BASE  OF  THE  GEIZZLY  GIANT  IN  THE  ilAEIPOSA 
GROVE. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  vast  trunk,  painted  by 
the  unerring  pencil  of  the  sun,  without  falliug  into  a  train  of 
reflections  on  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions  and  the  far-stretch- 
ing  period  of  time  during  which  it  has  stood  in  its  solemn 
grandeur ;  while  nations,  and  even  their  histories,  have  passed 
away.  This  towering  monimient  of  the  mightiest  kind  of  vege- 
tation has  towered  aloft  in  its  native  valley  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  some  two  thousand  years  or  more ;  the  age-rings  of  its 
younger  congeners  having  been  counted  up  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred.  The  Grizzly  Giant,  thei'ef  ore,  may  possibly  have 
been  a  living  entity  even  before  the  Great  Eoman  Eepublic 
had  reached  its  zenith,  and  while  its  rival, 'Carthage,  was  still  a 
power  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  energetic  Cato,  in  hope  rather 
than  conviction,  was  thuuderiiig  in  the  Senate,.  "Delenda  est 
Carthago."  It  was  still  growuig  when  the  great  Republic  was 
di'ifting  into  the  Empire,  and  when  the  great  first  Ca3sar  fell  at 


the  feet  of  Pompey's  statue ;  and  still  growing, "  ohne  hast,  ohnc 
rast,"  when  Augustus  donned  the  imperial  purple,  and  Virgil 
and  Horace  poured  forth  their  classic  strains  to  adorn  and 
immortalize  his  reign.  The  "big  tree"  went  on  increasing  in 
strength  and  stature  while  all  the  line  of  emperors  who  suc- 
ceeded the  first  came  and  went — mere  short-lived  pigmies  in 
comparison  to  this  tree-giant  of  the  Californian  woods — ever 
towering  upwards,  and  growuig  in  magnificence,  while  PliilY 
was  cataloguing  and  describing  the  noblest  trees  of  the  Old 
World,  utterljr  ignorant  that  they  were  dwarfed  beyond  com- 
pare by  a  far-off  forest  lord,  standing  in  unrivalled  grandeur  of 
growth,  in  an  unheard-of  ravine  in  an  unheard-of  land. 

For  long  centuries  afterwards,  the  Grizzly  Giant  of  the 
Mariposa  Grove  still  remained  a  secret  to  the  botanists  of 
the  then  civilized  world,  and  none  were  able  to  divulge  the 
secret  of  its  being,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  none  knew 
it.  Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  too,  it  was  not  till  2-50  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  great  western  continent  by  Columbus, 
that  the  secret  of  its  existence  was  discovered,  aud  that  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world  suddenly  became 
known  to  European  science.  Indeed,  without  the.  accidental 
discovery  of  Californian  gold,  which  filled  the  land  with  ex- 
plorers from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  wonders  of  her  forests, 
valleys,  and  mountains,  might  have  remained  unrevealcd  for 
still  another  century. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  one 
of  the  biggest  of  the  "  big  trees,  "  as  they  are  popularly  called 
in  California,  that  Mr.  "Watkins,  of  San  Francisco,  the  suc- 
cessful photographer  of  the  Grizzly  Giant  and  many  other 
noble  objects  in  the  wonderland  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  has  been 
substantially  honoured  aud  immortalized  by  the  bestowal  of 
his  name  on  Mount  Watkins,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  grand 
masses  that  overtop  the  striking  scenery  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  circumference  of  the  Grizzly  Giant  is  90  feet  7 
inches  near  the  ground,  and  64  feet  3  inches  at  eleven  feet 
above.  The  figure  in  the  engraving  standing  at  the  base,  to  de- 
fine the  scale,  is  Galen  Clark,  a  well-known  Californian  forester, 
a  man  some  inches  over  six  feet,  aud  stout  in  proportion. 
The  Grizzly  Giant  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Sequoias 
(Welhugtonias)  in  a  grove  of  those  enormous  trees  kiiown 
as  the  Mariposa  Grove,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  H.  N.  H. 

[The  illustration  on  the  opposite  page  has  been  di'awn  by  Mr. 
Noel  Humphreys  from  a  photograph  by  Watkins,  of  San 
Francisco,- and  engraved  by  William  Hooper.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  New  Forest. — Notice  lias  been  given  by  the  Commissioners  of  Wooda 
and  Foi'ests  of  an  intended  application  to  Parliament  dui'ing  the  coming'  session 
for  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  chsafforestation  of  this  Forest.  The  notice  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  was  given  ahout  this  time  last  year. 

Planting  Conifers.— The  chief  fault  in  reference  to  this  matter  is,  that  in 
almost  every  place  Conifers  are  planted  much  too  close,  and  at  equal  distances 
apart.  I  would  not  plant  any  nearer  each  other  than  fifty  feet,  and  they  should 
be  the  spruce,  and  others  of  a  p;^Tamidal  form.  The  more  robust  and  spreading 
kinds  I  "would  plant  from  eighty  to  tlu-ee  hundred  feet  apart,  excepting  in  some 
few  instances.  My  plan  would  be  to  gi-onp  a  few  of  the  most  handsome 
growers  distinctly  by  themselves,  and  scatter  a  few  of  the  same  kinds'  at 
certain  distances  off.  Pinetums,  in  general,  as  now  planted,  will  in  a  few  years 
become  mere  groves,  in  which  individual  beauty  will  be  entirely  lost.  If  I 
could  have  planted  all  the  trees  here  as  I  wished,  there  would  have  been  no 
crowding  ;  but  I  had  little  or  no  control  in  the  matter  until  of  late  years,  when 
the  evil  had  become  too  apparent  to  be  concealed ;  for  where  too  tliick,  they 
soon  began  to  spoil  each  other.  There  is  another  thing  thn.t  particularly  requires 
attention,  and  that  is  :  whenever  a  tree  begins  to  form  two  or  more  leaders,  the 
contending  ones  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  perceived — the  sooner  the  better. 
The  magnificent  Douglas  fii-  here,  now  over  one  hundred  feet  high  with  one  stem, 
would  have  been  forked  eight  feet  from  the  ground  if  I  had  not  piimed  it. 
When  Conifers  become  forked,  then*  beauty,  I  consider,  is  gone.  Tliis  evil  is 
bad  enough  in  g,  plantation,  but  wi'etched  in  the  case  of  a  single  tree. — Philip 
Frost,  Bropuwrc. 

Planting"  Trees. — Many  persons,  when  recommended  to  plant,  reply:  "Of 
what  use  is  it  to  plant  at  my  age  ?  I  can  never  hope  to  see  my  plants  become 
trees."  This  sort  of  answer  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  surprising,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  come  from  a  person  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age ;  but  we  often 
hear  it  even  from  men  of  thii-ty  or  forty.  In  either  case  such  an  answer  is  the 
result  of  a  vulgar  error,  founded  on  mistaken  and  prejutUced  notions.  We  shall 
prove  its  incorrectness  by  matters  of  fact.  In  the  year  1830  there  were  many 
sorts  of  trees  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  which  had  been  planted 
exactly  ten  years,  and  each  of  which  exceeded  thirty  feet  m  height.  There  are 
also  at  the  present  time  (December  133i)  many  trees  in  the  Society's  Gai-den  at 
Chiswick  which  have  been  only  ten  years  planted,  and  which  are  between  tlih-ty 
and  forty  feet  in  height.  Why,  then,  should  any  one,  even  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  assign  as  a  reason  for  declining  planting  that  he  cannot  hope  to  live  to  see 
his  plants  become  trees  ?  A  tree  thiity  feet  high,  practically  speaking,  will 
effect  all  the  general  purposes  for  which  trees  are  planted ;  it  will  afford  shelter 
and  shade,  display  individual  beauty  and  character,  and  confer  expression  on 
landscape  scenery. — Loudom". 
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INSECTS,    BIRDS,     DESTRUCTIVE 
ANIMALS,  &c. 


HURTFUL     INSECTS. 

AVk  wish  it  wci-e  in  our  power,  by  a  single  short  definition,  to 
givconr  renders  thomeaus  of  distinguishing  Ijetweeu  hurtfiiland 
innocuous  insects.  But  it  is  not  possible.  lu  mammals,  we 
can  tell  ]>y  the  teeth  whether  any  species  is  cai'nivorous  or 
herbivorous ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  w-e  should  be 
able  to  do  the  same  with  insects  bj-  the  ])arts  of  the  mouth.  If 
herbivorous,  we  should  .set  them  down  as  hurtful ;  while  those 
that  arc  carnivorous  must  be  regarded  as  our  friends,  for  they 
l)riucipalh'  feed  on  vegetablc-devoui-iiig  insects.  Many  difli"- 
culties,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  our  detcnnining  which 
belong  to  one  class  and  which  to  the  other.  There  is  first  the 
different  stages  through  which  insects  pass.  Many  of  our  foes, 
like  moths  or  butterflies,  may  Ije  very  destructive  in  their  grub 
or  caterjiillar  state,  and  peil'ectly  hannless  in  their  perfect 
condition.  Then,  many  of  our  frieuds,  like  the  ichneumons, 
only  soi've  us  hi  the  dark.  They  are  jiarasitic  in  their  larval 
state,  living  hi  and  cousumiug  the  inside  of  our  grub  foes ;  and 
in  their  perfect  state  having  nothing  in  their  structure  to  show 
that  they  can  iiijure  other  insects.  Other  classes,  such  as 
beetles,  locusts,  &c.,  have  the  .same  h.ihits  and  structure  both 
in  their  larval  and  perfect  states,  and  these  are  the  onlj-  ones 
which  furnish,  by  their  structure,  during  either  period,  a  guide 
"  to  their  fimctions  during  both.  Yet,  agahi.  siipposmg  we  were 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  insects  of  this  kind,  and  to  try  to 
separate  the  carnivorous  fi-om  the  vegetable  feeders,  all  we 
could  do  would  be  to  separate  those  furnished  with  means  of 
offence  from  those  not  provided  with  them,  that  is,  the 
raptorial  from  the  non-rapitorial ;  but  the  latter  are  not  all 
vegetable  feeders.  A  large  jiroportion  of  beetles  in  that 
category  arc  carnivorous  or  omnivorous,  only  the  flesh  they 
eat  is  not  living,  but  dead;  they  are,  in  fact,  scavengers,  and, 
as  such,  our  excellent  good  friends.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
sejiarate  even  the  raptorial  from  the  non-raptorial. 

Tlie  chief  characters  which  any  one  would  select  as  indicative 
of  a  rajitorial  life,  would  be  keen  sight  or  scent,  to  enable  the 
insect  to  detect  its  prey;  speed,  to  pursue  and  overtake  it; 
and  ])0wcrfiil  weapons  of  offence,  to  kill  and  rend  it  in  ])ieces; 
in  other  words,  large  eyes  or  anteiuue,  powerful  wuigs  or  long 
legs,  and  strong  luandibles.  These  are  indeed  iiosscsscd  by 
most  hunting  insects ;  but,  at  first  sight  at  least,  not  alone 
i)y  them.  The  locust,  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  hunting 
insect,  has  large  wings  and  powerful  leaping  legs,  and  its  eyes 
are  not  small,  nor  its  mandibles  weak.  That  is  an  instance  of 
a  vegetable  feeder  with  a  structure  which  appears  to  have  all 
the  characters  of  a  predacious  insect.  AVe  say  ttpjjeai-s  to  have 
them,  for  on  careful  study  of  the  structure  of  each  of  its  organs 
we  shall  find  that  their  adaptation  is  only  apparent  and  not 
real ;  in  fact,  they  arc  not  suited  to  a  jiredacious  life,  but  only 
to  that  which  the  locust  follows.  The  eye,  although  actually 
large,  will  be  found  to  be  only  very  moderately  so  when 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  head,  and  the  facets  of  which 
it  is  composed  arc  extremely  minute.  Although  the  eve  is 
l)crha])s  not  a  fourth  of  the  si/.o  of  the  eye  of  the  rajiacious 
dragon-fly,  it  has  probably  as  many  or  even  more  facets,  that 
is,  eye-tubes  (an  infinite  congeries  of  which  go  to  make  u]) 
the  eye).  Now,  it  is  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference  that  the 
size  of  the  facet  regidatcs  tlie  power  of  vision.  The  dragon- 
fly carries,  what  we  may  compare  to  a  sujiply  of  Eosse's 
tOlcscoi)es,  while  the  locust  has  only  a  buttery  of  tiny  opera- 
glasses.  So  the  mandibles  of  the  locust,  although  large,  strong, 
and  solid,  are  short,  blunt,  and  buried  in  tlie  mouth — admirably 
adapted  for  browsing  but  not  for  seizing;  and  the  wings, 
although  broad  and  large,  are  not  long,  and  scarcely  large  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  its  body.  The  wings  of  many 
raptorial  beetles  are  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  while  those 
of  tlie  locu.st  are  less  than  its  own  length.  Kveryone  knows 
that  it  is  length  of  wing  and  not  breadth  that  gives  s|)eed, 
consequently  the  flight  of  the  locust  i.s  slow,  lumbering,  and 
not  sustained,  the  creature  constantly  dropping  down  and 
starting  again.  And,  finally,  the  legs  arc  like  those  of  the 
kangaroo,  the  anterior  being  small  iind  weak,  and  the  posterior 
only  adapted  for  great  leaps;  a  mode  of  iirogi'cssion  better 


adapted  for  escape  than  attack.  So  will  it,  ou  examiuatiou,  be 
found  with  all  vegetable-feeding  insects  which  appear  to 
bear  weapons  of  offence.  The  stag-beetle  has  great 
mandibles,  but  they  are  not  atlapted  for  cutting.  Many 
of  the  tmiber-borers  have  the  most  wonderful  cuttmg  im- 
plements. We  have  seen  a  leaden  gas-pijie  which  had  been 
actually  cut  thi'ough  by  the  mandibles  of  a  longiconi,  in  Kio 
Janiero;  but  the  position  of  the  powerful  mandibles  is  not 
adapted  for  attack ;  they  are  either  directed  downwards  and 
tow;irds  the  brea.st,  or  in  some  other  way  better  suited  for  the 
cutting  of  wood  than  seizing  and  tearing  a  prey. 

But  sujiposing  us  to  be  capable  of  intuitively  seizing  anil 
rightly  appreciating  the  value  and  purjiose  of  each  organ 
(which  seems  too  much  to  expect  from  any  un-i)ractiscd  mind 
or  eye),  and  so  classing  every  insect  cither  as  endowed  with  a 
jiredacious  organism  or  not,  we  arc  not  yet  done  with  our 
difficulties.  Paradoxical  exceptions,  which  could  only  be  hkencd 
to  the  occurrence  of  herbivorous-carnivora  or  carnivorous- 
herbivora.  from  time  to  time  meet  us  ;  and  although  they  aix- 
not  ver\-  frerpicnt,  still  one  can  never  say  t'l  jxi'oii  whether  or 
when  thev  will  occur,  and  of  course  they  throw  a  shade  of 
uncertainty  on  all  deductions.  Thus  one  of  the  chief  canii- 
vorous  triijcs  of  beetles  (the  Cai-abida;).  which  possess  every 
true  character  of  predacious  insects,  contains  within  it  a  species 
called  Zabrus  gibbus,  which  has  been  found  in  its  larval  state 
to  be  most  destructive  to  young  wheat,  climbing  up  the  stalks 
and  eating  the  heads  of  the  shoots.  Then  among  the  .small 
Hpueuoptera,  some  of  the  ChalciiUdiU  which  are  so  useful  as 
iutenial  parasites  in  destroving  grubs  of  moths  and  butter- 
flies, do  not  attack  insects  but  plants.  It  is  one  of  these  (the 
Jlegastigmus  pini)  which  has  rendered  abortive  so  many  of  the 
attempts  made  by  collectors  to  send  home  good  seed  of  the 
Picea  uobilis  from  Califoniia. 

We  could  give  other  instances  of  these  anomalies,  but  we 
imagine  we  have, said  enough  to  satisfy  our  readeis  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  by  which  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
insect  fnends  and  foes.  Kothing  but  experience  will  do  it 
satisfactorily.  Still,  something  may  be  affirmed  in  a  general 
way,  subject  to  the  cpialifications,  (loubts,  and  exceptions  we 
have  just  indicated.  Thus,  all  moths  ami  butterflies  may  be 
regarded  as  enemies.  In  the  larval  state  they  all  feed  upon 
vegetables  or  matter  of  use  to  man.  Most  of  the  four- winged 
flies  (Hjnneiioptcra).  deducting  wasps,  hornets,  Ac,  arc  friend.s. 
Dragon-flies  are  friends.  They  are  the  eagles  and  hawks  of 
the  insect  world.  Locusts,  gnisshoiijiers,  <S:c..  are  enemies. 
The  two-winged  flies  are  a  family  divided  among  themselves. 
Some  being,  like  the  ichneumons,  jiarasitic  on  the  grubs  of 
other  insects,  but  probably  a  still  larger  proi)Oition.  in  some 
way  or  other,  are  hostile  ;  some  are  annoying  and  injurious  to 
our  cattle,  and  others  destructive  to  our  vcgct;iblcs  and  our 
food.  Beetles  are  a  mixed  host.  All  the  weevils  (Cnrculiouidiv). 
slow-moving  beetles,  with  long  snouts,  are  vegetable  feeders. 
The  click  beetles  and  their  allies,  arc  wire-wonus  or  arc  timber- 
feeders.  Those  with  very  long  antennae  (long  horns  as  they 
are  commonly  called)  are  timber-borers.  Those  with  little 
clubs  or  knobs  at  the  end  of  their  antennas  arc  scavengers, 
and  consequently,  friends ;  but  thc-^e  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  tribe  of  clumsy.  luini)y  beetles,  with  a  few  small 
leaves  iilaced  at  right  angles  to  the  end  of  the  antenna'.  These 
are  the'  cockchafers,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  inv 
formidable  enemies.  The  lady -birds  are  friends,  feeding  on 
the  grceu-fly.  A  gi-ouji  of  thcni,  differing  in  having  velvety 
instead  of  sliiningbacks,  are  vegetable  feeders,  but  they  occur 
only  in  .small  numbers  in  tliis  country.  The  group  known  ns 
Devirscoach-hor.ses,  long  black  ear-wig-looking  things  (Sta]>hy- 
linida<),  are  friends,  either  carnivorous  or  scavengers.  And 
lastly,  the  black  beetles  (Carabida>)— not  the  blaik  beetles  of 
our  kitchens,  which  are  cockroaches,  and  although  scavengers, 
generally  regarded  more  as  foes  than  friends,  but  the  hanl. 
black,  or  metallic-looking  beetles,  which  the  gardener  often 


finds  under  stones,  or  clods,  or  running  about  iircying  upon 

^  cucris" 

jirotectcd  accoixUngly. 


other  insects— these  are   good   frieuds,  to  be  cherished  and 


In  our  next  we  shall  proceed  to  details,  following  no 
particular  order,  but  presenting,  n-s  may  be  most  conveuient 
for  us,  the  life-history  of  those  species  fi-oni  the  attacks  of 
which  cultivators  chiefly  suffer.  A.  Mvrh.w. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  INSECTS,  BIRDS,  ETC. 


A  Good  Precaxition  against  the  Turnip  Fly.— Turnip  cultiire  in  this  district 
is  conducted  invariably  upon  tlie  ridge  system;  and  the  only  raenns  I  use  to 
secure  a  crop,  in  spite  of  the  fly,  is  to  supply  that  pest  abundantly  with  its 
favourite  food — the  wliite  turnip.  This  I  manag^e  to  do  by  ha.ving  a  third 
canister  fitted  on  the  centre  of  my  turnip  cb-ill,  and  the  seed  intended  for  the 
fly — very  fresh  wliite  seed — is  deposited  upon  the  groxmd  between  the  crop- 
bearing  ridges.  It  is  covered  up  by  the  fine  earth,  which  is  displaced  by  the 
coulters,  and,  being  slightly  covered,  vegetates  earher  than  the  crop.  Even 
when  the  crop  consists  of  white  turnips,  it  has  been  only  shghtly  damaged,  the 
extra  ciuantity  of  food  supplied  to  the  insect  having  rendered  its  ravages 
comparatively  harmless. — -E  de  T. 

Picea  nohilis  destroyed  "by  Larvse. — Some  time  since  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Picea  noljilis,  which  was  then  apparently  hea.lthy,  suddenly' died,  and  on 
examination  I  found  the  trunk  from  the  gi'ound  to  withinsix  feetof  the  top,  com- 
pletely honeycombed  by  the  larvES  of  the  goat-moth.  The  tree  has  lately  been 
cut  down,  and  a  portion  of  the  trunk  a  bout  six  feet  long  split  up,  and  from  the  piece 
no  less  than  thirty  grubs  were  taken  out,  so  that  the  whole  tree  probably  contains 
two  hunth'ed  at  least.     None  of  the  other  trees  have  been  touched,  but  the 

ravages  seem  to  be  entirely  confined  to  this  one  tree. — S.,  hx  Field [This  is  the 

first  instance  we  have  met  with  of  the  goat-moth  attacking  conifers.  As  neither 
it  nor  the  Picea  nobilis  are  easily  mistaken,  we  must  assume  the  fact  to  have 
been  as  stated  ;  biit  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactoi-y  had  the  writer  afforded 
the  means  of  verifying  his  knowledge  and  his  accuracy.  In  default  of  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  met  with  a  similar 
occurrence.] 

Insect-Killing  Plants.— An  Adelaide  paper  has  recosamended  the  planting 
of  Larkspur-  for  attracting  and  destroying  such  grasshoppers  as  partook  of  it,  a 
circumstance  which  has  induced  me  to  say  that  for  these  thh-fcy  years  past  I  have 
read  both  here  and  in  America  that  planting  Hemp  where  Cabbages  were 
growing  would  prevent  caterpillars  from  infesting  the  crop.  I  therefore  planted 
a  row  of  Hemp  to  every  four  or  five  rows  of  Cabbages  this,  year,  but  owing  to  the 

-  lateness  of  the  season  few  butterflies  made  theii- appearance.  MyHempgrewseven 
feet  high  ;  and,  at  last,  butterflys  did  come,  and  caterpillars  too,  -more  than  ever 
I  knew  before  ;  but,  even  where  a  stalk  of  the  Hemp  had  fallen  right  across  a 
Cabbage  plant,  it  in  no  wise  prevented  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillars,  and  the 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  crop.  So  much  for  Hemp  as  an  insect- 
destroyer  :  I  hope  the  Larkspur  may  not  prove  equally  ineffective.  I  have  been 
told  that  when  di'ied  and  powdered  it  acts  as  a  household  vermin  destroyer. — Jas. 
Sphall.  fWe  are  a,fraid  that  the  Larkspiir  would  be  as  harmless  to  insect  Uf  e  as 
the  Hemp.  We  know  of  no  well- authenticated  instance  where  any  insect  ha-s  been 
injured  by  feeding  on  a  poisonous  plant.  AVe  have  received  specimens  (pulled 
in  life,  and  sent  home  in  spirits)  of  the  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar,  with  the 
caterpillar  of  a  moth  feeding  on  it.    At  the  same  time  it  would  be  most  un- 

'  philosophical  to  reject  any  recommendation  without  examination  merely  because 
it  seems  absurd  in  our  eyes.  So  far  the  Larkspur  recipe  has  this  in  its  favour, 
that  one  of  its  nearest  allies,  Hellebore,  has  really  been  foimd  nseful  against  the 
Gooseberry  and  Cabbage  caterpillars ;  but  then  we  cannot  compare  the  effects  of 
an  extract  or  powder  made  from  aplant  with  its  effectwhen  living.  The  Hellebore 
is  in  powder.  The  insect-killing  powder  is  the  di'ied  pollen  of  a  species  of  P^i-eth- 
i-um.  and  thus  we  are  without  anj"-  i3arallel  to  warrant  us  in  believing  in  the 
virtues  either  of  li\'Tng  Larkspur  or  living  Hemp,  Hellebore  or  Pyrethrum.] 


THE     IN-DOOR-GARDEN. 

OLD  STUMPS  OF  TKEB  TEENS. 

TuEE-FEKN  stems  must  be  included  -among  subjects  that  are  as 
useful  dead  as  alive.  Great  numbers  of  tree  ferns  are  imported  from 
the  Antipodes,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  perish  on  the 
■way,  Avhile  others  do  so  before  they  can  be  established  in  this  country. 
At  fii'st  these  old  and  dead  stems  were  kept  as  objects  of  curiosity,  or 
sometimes  thrown  on  one  side  as  useless ;  but,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  no  objects  are  capable  of  being  more  gracefully  used,  either 
in  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hot.  or  cold  fernery.  The  rigid,  enduring, 
yet  open  and  moisture-r'etaining  texture  of  the  dead  stem,  renders  it 
an  admirable  support  foi^other  ferns.  By  placing  a  sfcemless  fern  on 
the  top  of  it  we  get  the  eH6<^  of  a  young  tree  fern,  while  tiny  seed- 
ling ferns  of  various  kinds  and\  '  zes  often  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  moist  surface  of  the  old  stemy  In  plantiug  ferns  on  these  stumps, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  obtain  pieces  of  the. required  height  and 
size.  The  tree  ferirs  usually  imported  are  verj'  tall ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  establish  a  new  crest  on  an  old  and  dead  stem  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  what  its  own  had  been,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  stems  into  two 
or  more  parts,  and  to  select  portions  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  high.  On  stumps  of  that  size  we  can  establish  crests  in  pro- 
portion to  their  height ;  and  this  is  also  about  the  size  that  can  be 
most  agreeably  examined  when  placed  on  the  bench  of  a  fernery  or 
stove,  and  also  the  most  convenient  for  removal.  Having  chosen  the 
stump,  the  next  thing  is  to  place  it  firmly  in  a  pot.  Its  base  should 
be  cut  level,  placed  on  the  drainage,  and  padded  round  firmly  mth 
turfy  peat,  silver  sand,  chopped  moss,  &c.,  or  whatever  mixture  may 
be  thought  most  congenial  to  the  plants  it  is  desired  to  establish. 
Previously  to  being  placed  in  position  the  top  ought  to  be  cut  level, 
and  then  scooped  down  for  two  or  three  inches,  so  as  to  permit  of 
placing  a  Utile  suitable  soil  in  the  hollow.  If  the  stump  be  a  thick 
one,  and  selected  to  support  large-growing  ferns  like  Lomaria  gibba, 
the  centre  may  be  gouged  more  deeply ;  but  numbers  of  ferns  will 
thrive  in  a  very  shallow  concavity.  The  stump  should  be  in  ijropor- 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  fern  it  has  to  bear,  the  most  vigorous  kinds 
being  placed  on  the  largest  stumps  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  fern 
is^planted  on  the  apex  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  yoimg,  thriving  plant 


being  selected ;  if  a  creeping  fern,  one  or  more  bits  of  the  rooting 
stem  might  be  pegged  down  on  the  apex,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
crawl  over  it  and  down  the  sides. 

This  plan  of  growing  ferns  would  be  very  attractive  if  even  we 
could  only  establish  one  kind  on  the  crest  of  each  stump ;  but  we 
may  have  a  variety  of  interesting  and  gTaceful,  if  smaller,  seedling 
ferns  cropping  out  from  the  stem  beneath  the  crest,  and  a  varied  and 
vigorous  crop  springing  from  the  surface  of  the  pot  in  which  the 
stump  is  placed.  Thus  there  are  three  distinct  ways  of  cultivating 
ferns  in  the  case  of  each  portion  of  a  stump  potted  as  advised,  while 
the  pot  itself  may  be  hidden  or  partially  hidden  by  creeping  saxi- 
frage or  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  placed  round  the  edge  and 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides.  If  the  most  vigorous  fronds  spring 
from  the  pot  and  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  a  most  interesting  sight 
is  afforded  by  the  minute  seedlings  that  crop  from  the  surface  of  the 
stem  itself.  The  stems  being  kept  in  a  moist  state,  these  seedUugs 
come  up  self-sown  ;  but  where  even  the  smallest  collection  of  ferns  is 
gro-mi  it  will  be  easy  to  shake  a  few  spores  of  the  most  graceful 
kinds  over  the  sm-face,  and  in  due  time  the  young  plants  will  appear 
in  groups,  or  crowds,  or  isolated  specimens.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  greater  the  variety  of  yormg  plants  on  the  stem,  the  more 
pleasing  the  result  will  be. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  fems  to  be  planted  on  the  crest,  those  with  run- 
ning or  creeping  stems,  like  the  hare's-foot  fern,  thrive  best,  creeping 


all  over  the  stem  and  pot,  too,  if  pennitted;  but  the  effect  in  this 
case  is  scarcely  so  good  as  when  some  graceful  kind,  like  the 
Nephrolepis,  arches  its  fronds  from  the  crest  like  a  miuature  tree 
fem.  It  is,  however,  best  to  have  some  with  creeping  stems  and 
some  of  the  type  figured  in  the  illustration.  Of  bold  and  strong- 
growing  ferns  that  may  be  groi\Ti  in  this  way,  Lomaria  gibba  is  pro- 
probably  the  best.  As  tender  and  hardy  ferns  may  be  thus 
groi^-n,  the  conservatory  as  well  as  the  hothouse  proper  maj'  be 
embellished  with  these  exceedingij'  graceful  and  interesting  objects. 
They  need  not  be  groira  there,  but  they  might  be  removed  thither 
in  sunmier  or  aixtumn.  The  plants  would  not  suffer  in  a  shady 
position,  provided  the  stems  were  kept  moist,  which  they  always 
ought  to  be. 

In  tastefuUy-arranged  ferneries  there  is  no  occasion  to  place  the 
stump  in  a  vase  or  pot  of  any  kind,  but  simply  on  a  piece  of  rock- 
work  or  on  a  bank.  In  cases  of  tins  kind  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  select  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  stumps,  as,  of  course, 
they  could  not  be  moved  about  at  "s^'ill  like  those  in  pots.  By  a  satis- 
factory position  we  mean  one  in  which  they  would  not  only  thrive, 
but  in  which  they  could  be  well  attended  to  and  conveniently  seen, 
if  possible,  from  more  than  one  side.  If  a  number  were  arranged 
in  such  a  position,  one  cordd  afford  to  have  them  at  various  elevations 
above  and  below  the  eye  ;  if  but  one  or  two  specimens  only,  it  is 
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desirable  to  place  them  near  or  slightly  above,  its  level,  so  that  their 
general  effect  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  as  well  as  the  minute 
spray  of  verdure  on  the  stems.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  used  with  like  good  effect  in  some  shady  moist  nook  of  the 
out-door  fernery  or  the  roek-g.arden.  In  this  case  hardy  kinds  should, 
of  course,  be  selected  ;  and  if  we  had  nothing  but  tlie  common  Poly- 
podium,  which  is  so  often  seen  gi'owing  on  boughs,  wo  need  not  bo 
short  of  a  subject  for  the  top  of  the  stem;  while  moss  aud  seedling 
ferns  and  minute  trailing  plants  may  be  established  on  the  stems  in 
the  same  way  as  in-doors. 

The  oidy  difficulty  that  can  arise  is  the  procuring  of  a  sufficient 
nundjer  of  stumps.  Nurserymen  who  import  trco  ferns  generallj- 
lose  a  great  many  more  than  they  desire,  and  therefore  arc  sometimes 
well  supplied  with  defunct  stems,  but  these  are  veiy  seldom  at  hand 
in  private  gardens.  'Wc  believe  that  when  this  mode  of  cultivating 
ferns  becomes  sufficiently  known,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  these 
objects  that  will  make  it  worth  the  while  of  some  sagacious  colonist 
to  send  us  home  a  shipload  or  two,  and  they  may  3'et  be  sold  by 
every  nurseryman.  Doubtless  many  of  them  lie  dead  and  useless  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  FieJd. 


SARRACENIA    CULTURE. 

Ai?  Sarracenias  are  found  wild  in  Florida  and  the  adjacent 
rogion.s  of  Xorth  America,  it  is  at  once  olivions  that  thoj'  do 
not  recjuire,  nor  will  tlioy  long  exist  in,  that  excessive  heat, 
especially  in  winter,  to  which  we  often  sec  them  snbjcctcd. 
Through  the  months  of  September,  Octoljcr,  Xovcrabei',  De- 
rembei',  and  January,  I  find  a  temperature.  In-  night,  of  fi'om 
•1.5  deg.  to  .'JO  dcg.,  and  by  day,  from  .50  deg.  to  .5.5  deg.,  to  suit 
them  licst.  By  the  middle  of  April,  I  give  them  .5  deg.  more 
warmth,  and  through  Jlaj',  June,  and  July,  I  give  them  ij.5  deg. 
by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10  dcg.  by  day;  of  course  hi  very 
hot  weather  the  temperature  will  run  higlicr,  but  they  get 
]ilcnty  of  air  daj'  and  night.  They  arc  kept  near  the  glass, 
and  a  thin  shade  is  used  in  .sunny  weather. 

The  way  in  which  I  jiropagale  them  is  by  division  of  the 
crowns  with  a  sharp  knife.     Tlic  com])o.st  I  pot  in  i.s  a  good 
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Sari'ftcoiiiii  flnvft. 
librous  iieiit.  broken  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  to  which 
arc  added  oiicsixtlv  of  chopped  sphagnuni,  and  ."iulfieienl  silver 
sand  and  crocks,  broken  to  the  size  of  horse-bcnns,  to  keep  the 
soil  open.  On  no  account  are  the  plants  allowed  to  rcmiiin 
moi'o  than  twehc  months  in  the  same  soil,  however  fresli  it 
may  appear;  for  if  left  a  second  season,  the  soil  will  be  certain 
to  become  sour,  and  tlicn  the  roots  rot  as  fast  ns  they  are  made. 
When  re-])otting,  shako  them  clean  out.  I  do  not  njiprove  of 
pans  placed  inidcr  the  pots  ;  and  never  sj-ringe  overhead,  as  it 


has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  softer  growth  in  the  pitchers,  which 
causes  them  to  die  off  much  sooner.  During  the  grrowiug 
season  1  water  every  da}-,  and  m  wmter  twice  a-week. 

All  the  varieties  make  growth  at  two  seasons  of  the  j-ear ; 
the  different  forms  of  fiava,  pui-purea,  variolaris,  and  rubra, 
make  their  jirincipal  growth  in  s]ii'ing,  and  then  a  second 
gi-owth  in  autumn,  but  this  latter  is  much  inferior  to  that 
which  is  made  in  spruig.  The  two  tonus  of  Drummondi  are 
just  the  reverse  in  this  respect;  they  make  their  ]n-iucipal 
growth  in  tlio  autumn,  and  only  a  much  smaller  growth  in 
spi'ing.  'For  many  years,  I  used  to  pot  all  the  kinds  indis- 
crimiiuitely  at  the  end  of  February,  but  under  this  treatment 
the  two  varieties  of  Drummondi  never  succeeded  near  .so  well 
as  the  other  kinds.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  defer  potting  these  sorts  until  just  before 
they  commenced  their  autumn  growth,  and  I  foimd  that  this 
had  a  marked  effect  ui)on  them,  by-  inducing  a  much  finer 
gro-ffth.  I  also,  at  this  season,  give  them  copious  waterings 
ever}-  day,  just  as  much  as  I  give  to  the  other  kinds  in  spring. 
I  alwaj-s  keep  them  standing  on  either  level  slate  or  wooden 
.shelves  kept  continuall}-  dani]i;  they  will  not  succeed  if  the 
atmosphere  around  them  is  dry. 

I  would  strongly  advise  those  wlio  may  be  commencing  their 
cultivation  to  procure  thoroughly-established  ])lants,  as  there 
is  great  uncertainty  in  imported  ones.  The  sorts  I  cultivate 
are  these-: — S.  rubra,  which  is  extremely  lare ;  the  flowers 
scented  ecpial  to  Russian  violets ;  S.  pnri)ure«,  and  a  variety 
much  finer  in  its  veinings;  S.  fiava,  three  varieties,  quite 
distinct  from  each  other;  S.  variolaris;  S.  Drummondi  rubiu 
and  Drummondi  alba,  the  latter  variety  being  very  scarce. 

Sililtlli/ntr.  T.    B.M.XKS. 

[Our  illustration,  sketched  at  Southgate  House  last  summer, 
represents  one  of  the  many  superb  specimens  of  this  remark- 
able genus  that  have  been  grown  by  Mr.  Baines.] 


Tabemsemontana  coronaria  fl.  pi. — A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  this  formed  a  leading  exhibition  plant.  The  flowcre,  though 
smaller,  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Gardenia,  pure  white  in  colour,  ;uul 
arc  produced  in  bundles  of  two  to  live,  and  are  sweet  and  admirablo 
for  bouquets.  The  plant  is  a  very  free-growing  one — when  it  gets 
suitable  soil  and  plenty  of  heat — but  still  it  is  not  an  ea-sy  matter  to 
produce  a  dwarf,  compact,  woU-furnished  specimen.  It  is  I'cadily 
prci]iagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  or  mature  wood,  though  tho 
lirst  is  preferable  ;  and  the  best  plan  is  not  to  trim  the  cuttings  to  a 
joint  in  the  usual  manner,  but  to  cut  them  at  two  inches  long,  so  that 
the  gi'owing  buds  may  be  bi-ought  as  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  as 
possible.  Put  them  in  cither  singly  in  thumb  pots,  and,  after 
plunging  in  lirisk  bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  bell  glass;  or  put  them 
ten  or  twelve  in  a  four-inch  pot,  and  then  cover  thom.  A  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  with  some  sand,  suii-ounding  tho  cuttings  with  sanii, 
will  bo  the  best  medium  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings.  When  pro. 
pcrly  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  si.-c  weeks,  inure  them  gnidnally 
to  full  air,  aiul  then  begin  to  p'ow  them  cm.  The  best  compost  in 
which  to  grow  thom  will  lie  found  to  be  rich,  libiuus  loam  fiiim  which 
the  line  soil  has  been  removed  two  jiecks,  flaky  leaf  soil  half  a  peck, 
peat  the  same  (piaiitity,  with  a  quart  each  of  crushed  charcoal  and 
sand,  all  thoroughly  incorporated  together.  If  the  newly-struck 
plants  are  vigorous  and  well  rooted,  they  may  be  i-cmoved  at  once  to 
wcli-<lrained  four-inch  pots,  sinking  them  so  lus  to  bring  the  brnnchea 
close  to  the  soil.  Pot  lirndy,  aud  if  aftenvards  tho  jilnnts  can  have 
the  benefit  of  a  bottom  heat  of  80  degs.  to  90  degs.,  they  will  he 
all  the  better  for  it.  This  will  start  theui  into  vigimms  gi-owth,  and 
the  side  shoots  will  nuike  rajiid  lu-ogress.  Tho  ntnuxspheric  tempera- 
tare  necessary  to  the.best  results  will  bo  a  mean  of  70  degs.,  rising 
to  HO  degs.  or  oven  90  dogs.,  with  sun  heat  on  bright  days,  and 
with  plenty  jf  atmospheric  nioistaro.  When  the  ]iot  is  fidl  of  roots, 
reduce  the  supply  of  water  for  a  week  or  so,  and  place  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass,  so  as  to  ripen  them  a  little,  then  cut  the  ahoot-s 
back  to  within  two  joints  of  tho  base,  and,  instead  of  two,  you  will  , 
soon  have  four,  six,  or  moi-e  shoots.  In  this  way  you  get  what  may 
be  called  a  foundation  for  your  specimen,  and  then  the  plants  nuiy  be 
allowed  to  grow  on  for  tiio  remainder  of  tho  season.  After  they 
have  been  stopped  and  begin  to  grow  again,  the  plants  may  be  re- 
moved  to  an  oight-ineh  pot,  using  tho  same  compost,  and  continuing 
the  treatment  as  to  heat  ami  moistui-e.  If  you  want  the  young 
plants  to  bloom,  that  object  nnist  bo  effected  by  attending  to  tho 
ripening  process  early  in  the  autumn.  Tho  growth  must  be  brought 
gradually  to  a  stand,' and  then  by  freo  pxixtsurc  to  tho  full  sun  tho 
wood  must  be  thoroughly  mntare<l.    This  effected,  the  temiieraturo 
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of  the  intermediate  liouse,  50  clegs,  to  60  degs.,  TviU  be  sufficient 
tirongli  the  winter,  and  the  season  of  blooming  may  be  governed  by 
the  time  at  which  you  introduce  the  plants  to  a  briik  gromng  tem- 
perature. If,  however,  the  object  is  to  make  a  handsome  specimen, 
blooming  the  second  season  must  not  be  thought  of.  Instead  of  that, 
cut  yoiu"  plants  boldly  back  in  February,  and  so  soon  as  the  young- 
shoots  make  their  appearance  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  remove 
such  of  the  old,  ineit  soil  as  you  can  without  destroying  the  roots, 
and  then  pot  them  on  into  pots  of  suitable  size.  The  same  summer 
treatment  as  to  bottom  heat  and  a  brisk  grooving  temperature  may  be 
continued,  but  at  the  same  time  the  plants  must  have  all  the  light 
possible,  so  as  to  induce  a  short,  stubby  growth,  and  hence  rampant 
shoots  may  be  stopped  with  the  object  of  making  side  spurs ;  but  this 
stopping  must  not  take  place  later  than  the  end  of  July,  or  the 
growth  '^^■ill  not  be  matured.  If  these  directions  are  properl}^  attended 
to,  the  end  of  the  second  season  of  _  growth  should  show  a  plant  that 
will  furnish  handsomely  a  twelve -inch  pot ;  and  once  formed,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  grow  steadily  for  many  years.  With  established 
plants  the  only  care  necessarj'-  is  to  stop  rampant  growth  and  en- 
courage the  formation  of  spui-s  ;  for,  as  the  plants  bloom  from  these 
small  shoots,  we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them.  I  have  omitted  to 
mention  that  weak  manure-water  may  be  given  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  and  the  plants  in  free  gi-owth,  and  also  at  the  time  when 
the  blossom  buds  are  swelling.  The  plants  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  which  must  be  subdued  in  the  usual  manner. — A. 

Tradeseantia  discolor. — When  tastefully  trained,  this  fine  old 
plant  has  a  beautiful  effect  either  in  the  stove,  warm  conservatory, 
or  greenhouse.  A  plant  of  it  here,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  about 
four  feet  in  height,  has  been  very  much  admired,  and  as  its  lower 
branches  quite  cover  the  pot,  nothing  could  be  more  graceful  than 
it  in  appearance,  its  variegated  foliage  being  thus  shoAvn  olf  to  much 
advantage.  For  making  up  a  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants  for 
exhibition,  this  Tradeseantia  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  when 
trained  on  wire  or  sticks,  as  a  pyramid.  Smaller  plants  of  it  will 
likemse  be  found  to  be  suitable  for  table  decoration ;  for  some  of 
the  leaves  acquire  quite  a  reddish  tinge  with  age,  and  the  beautiful 
variegation  e.Khibited  by  the  younger  foliage  is  seen  to  perfection 
under  artificial  light.  The  plant,  if  in  well-drained  pots,  is  vei-y 
easily  grown  in  any  light,  rich  soil. — Wii.  Tilleky,  Welheclc. 
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STRAWBEEEY  CULTURE. 

Theee  main  points  to  be  observed  in  strawberry-growing 
consist  in  digging  deeply,  planting  early,  and  manuring 
heavily.  The  site  having  been  chosen,  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep  ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  will  admit  of 
it,  three  feet  would  be  better,  and  each  spit  or  trench  should 
be  well  covered  with  manure.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  ferti- 
lizers, and,  for  heavy  land,  I  find  horse  manure  the  best ;  but, 
on  light  soils,  cow  or  sheep  dung  is  better.  I  layer  the  plants, 
if  I  can,  in  sixty-sized  pots  the  first  week  in  July,  and  plant 
them  out  the  first  week  in  August.  By  this  system  I  have 
better  fruit  the  first  year  than  any  I  get  afterwards  ;  uideed, 
by  generous  treatment  in  the  way  just  described,  I  have  had 
Sbr  Charles  Napier  with  370  flowers  on  a  plant  the  first 
season.  The  proper  site  for  early  strawberries  is  a  south 
border;  but  tor  general  crops  open  cpiarters  are  best.  The 
finest  strawberries  I  ever  grew  were  planted  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  had  been  under  seakale  for  twenty -five  years.  But 
ia  such  a  case  as  this  no  dvmg  must  be  applied,  or  you  will 
only  have  foliage  instead  of  fine  fruit.  When  the  plants  are 
in  readiness  and  the  ground  trenched,  I  proceed  first  to  set 
out  the  rows  three  feet  apart.  I  then  plant  with  a  trowel  'the 
balls  entire,  treading  the  ground  firmly  and  evenly,  and 
finishing  ofi:  by  giving  the  plants  a  good  soaking  with  water. 

Strawberries,  planted  in  the  manner  just  described,  make 
One's  heart  rejoice  every  time  one  passes  them.  They  ai-e  not 
the  little  miserable  thmgs  one  generally  sees  j)lanted  in 
October,  which  half  perish  during  the  winter.  No ;  my  plants 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  all  of  one  size,  and  in  July  any 
individual  plant  is  a  model  in  its  way  of  hrxuriaut  growth. 

The  sorts  which  I  cultivate  are  Keen's  Seedling,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Black  Bess,  Briti-sh  Queen,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Take 
advantage  of  a  dry  day  in  March,  and  with  steel  forks  fork  the 
ground  lightly  over,  leaving  it  in  a  rough  state,  and,  just 
when  the  flowers  expand,  midch  with  long  litter,  to  keep  the 
fi-uit  clean.     'When  colouring,  I  place  stakes  round  the  bed 


foui-  feet  high,  and  on  these  I  put  nets  in  such  a  way  as  one 
can  go  underneath  them  without  taking  them  off. 

Selection,  I  should  meption,  is,  in  the  case  of  strawberries, 
as  necessary  to  success  as-  in  that  of  turnips.  So  particular,- 
indeed,  am  I  in  regard  to  this  point,  that  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  I  mark  all  the  best' pots  with  small  stakes,  so  that  my 
stock  is  always  improving.  After  fi'uiting  is  over,  the  plants 
are  gradually  hardened  off,  and  the^first  week  in  May  they  are 
planted  out,  especially  for  runners.  By  this  means  I  get 
plants  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  I  otherwise 
would,  which  is  an  advantage.  In  fine,  open  autumns,  in 
addition  to  runners  I  have  also  a  few  dishes  of  fritit,  the 
flavour  of  which,  however,  lacks  that  freshness  which  makes 
the  strawberry  such  a  general  favourite. 

Bnrghlrij.  R.  Gilbeht. 

IMPROVED  FRUIT  TRELLISES. 

This  subject  now  appears  to  be  receiving  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Properly  done,  these  trellises  are  as  much  before 
the  old  wooden  trellis  in  appearance  as  a  graceful  cutter-yacht 
is  before  a  canal  boat.  And  not  in  appearance  only  are  they 
superior.  They  are  practically  everlasting;  they  are  not 
expensive  ;  they  are  better  for  the  trees,  and  they,  do  not  waste 
labour  in  continual  repairs.  We  fear  the  firms  who  put  them 
up  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  selectmg  the 
strongest  and  best  form,  and  hence  think  it  right  to  reproduce 
some  illustrations  from  '•  The  Parks   and  Gardens  of  Paris," 


Trellis  for  Pear  Trees :  ten  feet  higli.  TJpriglits  ami  stays  of  T-ii'on ;  hori- 
zontal lines,  slender  galvanized  wii-e  j  vertical  lines,  pine-wood  rods,  half  an  inch 
square  and  painted  gi-een :  to"  these  the  ascending  branches  are  trained. 

showing  what  the  improved  trellises  are.  So  far  as  we  have 
seen  there  is  stiU  too  great  a  tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
low  six-foot  or  even  five-foot  trellis ;  this  is  much  too  low  for 
the  full  development  of  '  a  fruit  tree.  It  necessitates  the 
unwise  repression  and  mutilation  of  the  trees,  which  is  too 
often  relentlessly  i^ursued. 

The  iUnstrationsandfootuotes  make  further  description  need- 
less. There  are  various  other  modes  of  making  good  trellises, 
but  decidedly  none  better  than  this,  of  which  there  are  many 
huncired  yards  in  the  Government  kitchen-garden  at  Versailles. 
Nothing  can  be  neater  alongside  garden  walks  than  fruit- 
trees  trained  on  these  trellises.  There  is  no  shaking  about 
of  rough  irons  or  wooden  beams,  no  falling  down  or  loosen- 
ing of  the  wires ;  the  fruit  is  firmly  attached  and  safe,  from 
gales,  the  wood  is  fully  exposed,  and  the  trellis,  when  well 
covered,  forins  an  elegant  dividing  line  in  the  garden.  The 
best  way  to  place  them  is  at  from  three  to  six  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  walk,  and  if  in  the  space  between  the  espalier  and 
the  walk  a  line  of  cordons  could  be  established  without 
difiiculty,  the  eifect  and  result  would  prove  very  good  indeed. 
In  some  cases  where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  required,  it 
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may  be  desirable  to  riin  them  across  the  squares  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  apart.  The  principle  is  quite  simple, 
the  proof  of  which  is  that  the  trellises  at  Versailles  were 
erected  by  the  gardeu  workmeu.  The  mode  of  employing  the 
uprights  of  pine  wood  painted  green  and  reaching  from  the 
top  of  the  trellis  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  is  not  a 
common  one,  thougii  very  desirable  where  the  erect  way  of 
training  the  shoots  is  practised.  The  reader  will  readily  ])or- 
ceive  that  this  system  combines  the  advantages  of  the  cordon 
and  the  large  tree.  Of  course  many  other  fomis,  or  any  form, 
may  be  used  with  this  system  of  trcllising,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations to  suit  ditfereut  kinds  of  trees  or  clifi'erent  forms.  The 
double  trellis  shown  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  single  one, 
and  is  not  only  desirable  where  space  is  limited,  but  also  for  its 
economy,  for  one  set  of  uprights  supports  the  two  sets  of  wii'cs 
simply  by  using  cross-bits  of  iron  aljout  eighteen  inches  long. 


Double  Trellis  for  Pear  Trees :  ten  feet  bij^h.  Upritflit-'i  nnd  stays  of  T-irou ; 
honzontiil  line.s,  slender  giilvanized  wire  ;  vertical  linos,  ijiue-wood  rods,  half  nn 
inch  sfiuiiro  and  painted  ^'cen  :  to  these  the  aaccndint^  branches  are  tnvinod. 

and  at  the  dosu-ed  distance  apart.    However,  the  engraving 
shows  this  at  a  glance. 

Tho  distance  between  the  upright  rods  of  ])iiic  wood  is  of 
course  calculated  for  the  training  of  the  branches  ot  this  par- 
ticular form  of  tree.  But  the  same  trellis  will,  with  slight 
modifications,  serve  for  various  forms  of  ti-ainod  trees. 


Amateur  Grape-Growing.- — Tliis  .lm.s  bccomo  quite  a  i)r<>lit. 
able  pursuit  iu  sonio  parts  of  Chosliirc.  Tlie  first  case  to  wliicli  I 
will  alliido  is  that  of  Jlr.  Cooper,  a  retired  trudcsuian,  who 
manages  liis  vines  with  tlie  assistance  of  a  man-of-nll-work.  In  an 
ordinary  lean-to  lioiisc,  planted  about  seven  years  ago,  lie  has  Blai-k 
Ilanibarglis  trained  to  the  roof,  and  Muscat  Hamburghs  on  the  back 
wall,  with  other  kinds  led  up  pillars.  These  vines  liad  done,  1  was 
informed,  remarkably  well  from  tho  commencement.  Tho  erection 
of  tho  hoase,  heating,  ami  border-making,  were  all  carried  out  under 
his  own  supervision,  and  the  crop  this  season  has  been  nnigniliccnt, 
each  bunch  averaging  about  two  iiounds'  weight,  with  berries  hirgo 
and  line.  Mr.  Cooper  commenced  grnpe-giowing  solely  for  tho 
pleasure  wliieh  hi-  would  derive  from  watching  and  attending  to  Ids 
vines  with  his  own  linuds  ;  but,  being  so  successful,  ho  has  been 
induced  to  eond)ine  profit  with  plea-sure,  and  his  grajicsat  tlie  present 
time  command  the  highest  price  of  any  in  tho  Manchester  markets. 
A  span. roofed  vinery  more  recently  erected  by  him  is  uow  cariving 
its  third  crop.  This  is  planted  with  Foster's  Seedling,  Mrs.  I'ince, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicnnt,  and  Lady  Downies  ;  and  lieix>  I  also 
found  first  class  gnijios,  fine  both  in  bunch  nntl  borry,  and  beauti- 
fully ciilonritl,    some   of    tho    bunches  weighing  from  four  to   live 


pounds.  Mrs.  Pinco  lias  not,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  done 
so  well  as  tho  other  varieties.  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Cooper's  success, 
a  spau.roofed  vinery  has  been  put  up  by  another  amateur.grower, 
everything  as  nearly  as  possible  having  been  carried  out  as  in  the 
liist  case,  mth  the  e.vceptiou  of  the  border,  which  consists  entirely  of 
an  old,  decom])Osed  heap  of  couch  grass  that  had  accumidated  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  and  the  crop  as  I  saw  it  tliis  season  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Some  of  the  bunches  of  Muscats  cotdd  not 
weigh  less  than  five  or  six  pounds  each.  Had  these  growers  only  snc- 
cccded  in  producing  ordinary  crops,  their  expectations  would  have 
been  realised,  but  I  was  informed  that  ouc  of  this  house,  which  is 
only  30  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  forty  pounds'  worth  of  grapes  had 
been  sold  each  season,  a  statement  wliich  I  can  well  believe,  for  even 
at  our  largest  public  exhibitions  I  have  never  seen  finer  fruit  than 
that  produced  on  tliis  couch-made  border. — E.  Welsh,  Xanlwich, 
Cheshire. 

Men  like  Pears. — Men  often  remind  me  of  pears  in  the  way  of 
coining  to  matiuiry.  Some  are  ripe  at  twenty,  like  human  Jargo. 
nellcs,  and  must  bo  made  tho  most  of,  for  their  day  is  soon  over. 
Some  come  into  their  perfect  condition  late,  like  the  autxmm  kinds, 
and  they  last  better  than  the  summer  fruit.  And  some  that,  like 
the  Winter-Nelis,  have  been  hard  and  uninviting  until  all  the  rest 
have  had  their  season,  get  their  glow  and  perfume  long  after  the 
frost  and  snow  have  done  their  worst  with  the  orchards.  Beware  of 
rash  criticisms ;  the  rough  and  stringent  fruit  you  condemn  may  bo 
an  auttmin  or  a  winter  pear,  and  that  which  you  picked  up  beneath 
the  same  bough  in  August  may  have  been  only  its  worm-eaten  >vind. 
falls.  Milton  was  a  Saint  Germain,  with  a  graft  of  the  roseate 
Early  Catherine.  Eich,  juicy,  lively,  fragrant,  russet-skinned  old 
Chaucer  was  an  Easter  Beurre;  the  buds  of  a  new  summer  were 
swelling  when  he  ripened, — Oliver  Wendell  Holme.s. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PRUIT-GASDENING, 


A  "Worcester  Fruit  Farm.— Mr.  Vanlon  haj*  worked  out  tho  idea  of  a  fruit 
fiiriii  oil  ft  Viuit  tiCiilc,  near  I'crshore.  His  estate  is  250  acres.  Of  this  nl>out 
IKi  acres  are  planted  \nth  fruit  trees.  These  include  tJO.(XH)  pooseberry  buslics, 
KHi.oiH)  cummt  trees,  and  about  (>,(KH>  ]>lum  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  htindrciU 
of  iiear,  apple,  and  other  trees.  The  extent  of  the  farm  may  be  iiuajfiued  when 
we  mention  that  for  weeks  during:  tlie  fniit  season  Mr.  Vaitlon  has  sent  off  four 
or  live  tons  of  fruit  a  day.  One  lot  of  currauta  sent  away  on  ono  day  to  one 
customer  weigrhcd  seven  tons. 

North  Aspect  of  Fruit  Walls.— With  me  tho  MorcUo  iind  Kenti^sh  cherries 
are  always  larger  and  finer  on  a  north  aspect  than  on  any  otlier,  and  I  have 
likewise  hiul  the  May  Duke,  Hipirreau.  and  Klton  ^'niwn  with  trotMl  llavour  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  Florence  and  Late  Duke  varieties  keep  very  hito 
with  me  when  netted  up,  its  well  as  red  and  white  currants  and  WarrinjTton 
gooseberries.  I  find  that  tho  Winter  Nelis  pear,  when  ripened  on  a  north 
aspect,  is  of  good  llavom-  and  keeps  Intc.  By  hiiviui;  this  variety  rii>cned  on 
south,  west,  east,  and  north  aspects,  a  succession  can  Iw  had  in  season  for  two 
mouths.  Some  kinds  of  plums  are  likewise  excellent  with  me  vu  north  aspect-J, 
especially  the  G*ildcn  Drop  greengage  and  Ickworth  Impt'mtrico.  The  latter 
hangs  till  quite  shrivellc<l,  and  is  Uieu  doUcioua  ;  luid,  when  gatliercd  before  tho 
frost  injures  it,  can  bo  kept  in  the  fruit-room  for  mouths.— Wji.  Tillkbt, 

A  Hint  to  Owners  of  Large  Gardens.— it  would  l»e  an  e.xcellcut  plan  iu 
country  places  to  cause  the  gardener  to  niise  au  annual  Iwitch  of  Iho  very  best 
kinds  of  pcai-s.  plums,  apples,  chen-ies,  \c.,  for  jilanting  wherever  it  might  *h» 
thought  desirable,  as  well  as  fi>r  giving  away  to  la»M>arers,  cottagers.  Ac.  A 
present  of  a  few  good  kinds  of  fruit-trees  to  such  people  might  m  the  end  sctvq 
them  infinitely  more  than  double  the  luuoimt  spent  m  other  niatten*.  For  tlie 
yoimg  trees  would  grow  intt>  goodly  specimens  within  a  few  years,  and  then 
yield  unnnally  many  times  their  original  cost.  Thus  ono  would  have  tho 
inlditional  pleiLsurc  of  knowing  that,  while  the  homes  of  poor  i)eop!e  were  made 
the  mure  interesting  ami  attraclivo,  a  very  desirable  adiUtiou  to  their  material 
Ciunfort^s  would  be  made  at  tho  same  time.  All  tho  suuuv  walls  of  labourers* 
ct'tlage.-*,  ic.,  shoulil  be  covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  even  the  north  walls  might 
lie  covered  with  Morello  cherries,  or  early  summer  pears,  like  Summer  Doj-enut' ; 
aye,  oven  the  very  roofs  might  bo  covered  with  valuable  fruit  in  many  instances. 
'I'liis,  of  course,  applies  as  well  to  every  species  of  out-<ifi\ce  or  other  wall 
surface.  Apart  from  tho  profit  to  Iw  derived,  nothing  would  adil  more  to  tho 
appearance  of  all  these  stnictures.  If,  as  suggested,  the  stocks  wero  raiscil  and 
grafted  by  tho  gnrilcuer,  the  cost  of  tho  trees  need  not  exceed  a  penny  or  t\vrt 
each. 

Profitable  Fruit  Culture.— Fruit  culture  can  only  give  profitable  resulLs 
under  tho  folUiwing  conditions  :— Firstly  :  A  method  of  cullivntiou  and  tmininjr 
must  be  adopted  that,  with  a  given  surface  of  land,  will  jneld  the  maximum 
result  in  tho  short4.'st  space  ot  time.    To  this  end  wo  must  renounce  all  tho 
faucv  systems  of  cultivation  adopted  by  those  who.  lo«>kiug  on  frnir  niltnrp 
onlv'as  ii  pleasing  amusement,  make  dilUouUies  for  Iho  pleasure  of  > 
them,  and  turn  and  twist  trees  in  all  kinds  of  fantastic  f*hapos.  tl 
flcing  profit  to  form.      Secondly:    Wo   must  only    grow   fnnt,-*  .; 
(pmlitv  in  cases  where  Ihev  have  to  Iw  sent  a  Urnir  distance  to  tli.-  j.!;!.  ■  -  ..i 
C4>nsuinplion.     In  fact,  this  kind  of  piotlucc.  having  a  pretty  liigh  intiinsic 
value,  can  !>o  sold  at  a  sutWciently  largo  profit.  .lUh -n-h  i:  ha*  to  b«ir  a  heavy 
charge  for  packing  and  carriage  In-fore  reach  •  nmcr.     If.  on  tho 

outmry.  these  latter  chargt>s— which  are  nlwa>  ■  matter  what  tho 

value  o*f  the  produce  may  lio— are  added  to  tin  ■  fnrt  nf  MK;-Hum 

tiuality,  there  will  bo  no  longer  the  proper  '  pro- 

dnetion  and  the  ex|K*nseof  taicking  and  '-lent 

profit  to  the  grower.    Thinlly  :   We  nnn-r  ihoso 

kinds  of  fruit  which  uro  adapted  to  it.  an-l  i"  c^.uw  t.>  prrt.vtuii  wiML..ui  any 
veiy  large  amoimt  of  attention,  in  which  cn»e  llic  not  prufiUt  wilt  of  course 
lie  large. 
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THE    GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


TRUMPET-SHAPED    ELOWER-VASES. 

This  simple  form  of  flower-Tase  has  always  been  a  favourite 
with  me.  If  I  were  compelled  to  restrict  myself  to  any  one 
form  of  vase,  this  would  be  the  kind  which  I  shonld  choose  before 

all  others.  At  the  same  time, .  I 
should  like  to  point  out  which  j^ar- 
ticular  variety  of  trumpet-shaped 
form  I  pi-efer.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  height  is  not  less  than  three 
times,  and  not  more  than  four 
times,  the  diameter  of  the  foot ;  in 
which  the  diameter  of  the  top  does 
not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
foot ;  in  which  the  lowest  part  of 
the  stem  is  about  one-eighth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  foot ;  and  in  which 
the  size  of  the  tube  increases  al- 
most imperceptibly  through  the 
lower  half,  and  more  decidedly  up 
to  seven-eights  of  the  height,  above 
which  it  should  open  out  into  a 
nearly  flat  mouth.  Such  vases 
as  these  are  pleasing  objects  to  the 
eye  even  without  any  flowers  in 
them ;  and  this  is  mainly  owing  to 
their  not  having  any  straight 
lines.  Contrast  the  gracefulness 
of  outline  of  the  three  vases 
dressed  with  flowers  with  the  stiff, 
ungainly  forms  of  the  two  without 
flowers ;  and  then  I  feel  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that,  as  there  are  no  straight 
lines  in  nature,  so  there  should  be  no  straight  lines  in  flower- 
vases. 

One  great  advantage  afforded  by  trumpet-shaped  vases  is 
that  thej'  require  so  few  flowers  and  leaves ;  another  is,  that 
they  are  so  quickly  and  easilj'  dressed;  last  not  least,  they  show 
off  choice  flowers  most  effectively. 


Tiiimpet-shaped  Glass  Vase,  with 
Flowers  and  Trailinij  Feni,  siu-- 
rounded  by  Water  Lilies. 


Vase  with  Vallota  aud 
Ferns. 


Bad  Forms  of 
Vases. 


ya.<^e  with  a  few  Orcliid 
Flowers  and  Ferns. 


In  the  accompanymg  illustrations  the  largest  glass  was 
three  feet  high.  Its  top  was  filled  with  clean  moss,  which 
surrounded  the  well-washed  roots  of  a  strong  plant  of  Lygodium 
japonicum,  the  fronds  of  which  hung  down  and  trailed  upon 
the  table-cloth.  Into  the  moss  were  placed  three  sj^lendid 
flowers  of  the  dark-red  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  and  a  few  fronds 
of  Gleichenia  diehotoma.  At  the  base  was  a  ring  of  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  our  common  white  water-lily  (Nympha3a  alba). 
The  glass  containing  the  blooms  of  Vallota  purpiirea  was  ten 
inches  high.  At  the  back  were  two  fronds  of  Lastrea  decurrens ; 
on  one  side,  a  frond  of  Davallia  elegans ;  aud  in  front,  a  four- 
parted  frond  of  Gleichenia  flabellata.  The  glass  irith  the  three 
blooms  of  an  Odontoglossum  was  nine  inches  high,  and  the 
fern-fronds  in  it  were  those  of  Hypolepis  distans'.  This  vase 
was  made  of  ruby  glass,  a  material  which  shows  off  some  kinds 
of  flowers  to  great  advantage. 


All  these  glasses  can  be  procured  from  most  of  the  London 
glass  works,  where  they  are  kept  in  stock,  together  with  a 
smaller  size  of  ruby  coloitr  about  five  inches  high.  This 
smaller  size  is  of  great  use  to  me  when  the  -  size  of  the  table 
necessitates  large  dishes  of  flowers ;  for  instance,  in  the 
middle  of  a  round  table  large  enough  for  eighteen  people  to 
dme  at,  a  raised  bank  of  moss,  studded  with  white  camellias 
aud  cerise  geraniums,,  looks  exceedingly  well,  the  more  so  if  a 
tall,  trumpet-shaped  vase  rises  from  the  centre ;  but  it  looks 
better  still  if  the  circular  bank  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
these  Uttle  ruby  vases,  each  containing  two  small  pieces  of 
Maidenhair  fern  and  one  spray  of  white  Bouvardia.  The 
points  of  the  large  fronds,  used  as  a  fringe  to  this  mossy  bank, 
should  lie  on  the  table-cloth  between  the  rub3-  glasses.     W.  T. 


Orchids  for  the  Sitttng-Room. — OrcMds  are  not  as  yet  very 
geuerally  used  for  the  decoration  of  apaTtments — a  use  for  which 
many  of  these  beautiful  plants  seem  pi'e-eminently  adapted.  That 
they  are  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  diimer-table  occasionally  we 
know,  but  it  is  a  rarity  to  see  any  orchid  used  in  drawing-rooms ; 
and  yet  we  have  many  species  that  will  make  a  vigorous  gTOwth  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  if  placed  in  a  sheltered  position ;  and 
we  know  of  instances  in  which  some  of  the  more  common  species 
have  been  well  gro^vn  in  Ward's  close  cases  for  many  months 
together.  Some  orchids  bloom  after  their  growth  is  matured,  and 
finish  flowering  before  tliey  again  commence  growing ;  and  these  are 
the  best  to  employ  for  the  sitting-room,  as  they  can  be  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  orchid-house  before  they  commence  their  growth,  and 
there  is  comparatively  no  danger  of  their  being  injured.  To  these  last 
belong  some  of  the  cool  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums,  Coelogyne 
cristata,  Lycaste  SMnneri,  besides  many  of  the  glorious  Cattleyas 
and  LseUas.  Crelogyne  cristata  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  orchids  for  - 
in-door  decoration,  and  during  the  past  very  severe  -n-inter  we 
repeatedly  used  a  fine  plant,  'n-ith  thirty  or  forty  spikes,  for  the 
especial  decoration  of  the  dining-room,  and  occasionally  for  the  front 
hall.  Under  gaslight  this  is  one  of  the  loveliest  objects  imaginable, 
the  white  colour  of  the  flowers  being  dazzling  in  its  piu-ity  under 
artificial  light.  The  temperature  of  the  orchid-house  in  which  this 
plant  was  placed  last  winter  frequently  descended  to  38  degs.,  or 
only  6  degs.  above  freezing-point,  and  yet  this  plant  is  uninjured. 
Another  Indian  orchid,  Aerides  odoratum,  we  had  last  \Tinter  in  an 
ordinary  lean-to,  the  temperature  of  which  descended  frequently  to 
40  degs.,  and  probably  lower.  Crotons  succumbed  to  this  treatment, 
but  two  small  plants  of  this  Aeiides  are  as  healthy  as  ever,  and  are 
now  growing  and  flowering  vigorously.  It  would  be  folly  to  recom- 
mend Indian  epiphytes,  as  Phatenopsis,  Tandas,  &c.,  to  be  removed 
to  the  house  in  the  winter  season ;  but  with  many  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums, Lycastes,  &c.,  this  may  be  done  with  impunity  if  due  pre-' 
cautions  are  taken  in  frosty  weather  to  prevent  the  plants  being 
frozen  in  transit.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  its  many  beautiful  varieties 
wiU  last  for  weeks  together  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room,  the  tem. 
perature  of  which  does  not  sink  below  40  degs. ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Odontoglossum  AlexandrfB,  Oncidium  nubigeniun,  and 
many  other  species  of  orchids  from  the  cool  summits  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  During  the  summer  months  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
feared  if  the  plants  are  set  in  a  sheltered  ptosition  in  the  room,  and 
not  subjected  to  cold,  cutting  draughts;  but  in  the  winter  we  would 
strongly  recommend  the  use  of  close  cases;  while  for  small  plants,  such 
as  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  S.  cemua,  Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  veinis- 
tum,  &c.,  connnon  glass-shades  "will  suffice  to  protect  them  from  cold 
draughts  aud  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  last  is  most  to  be 
feared  in  shaiiJ  frosty  weather.  The  compost  in  the  pots  should  be 
allowed  to  get  comparatively  cljry  before  they  are  removed  to  a  lower 
temperatui'e,  there  being  several  degrees  of  difference  in  temperature 
between  soil  that  is  wet  and  dry.  The  following  is  a  hst  of  orchids 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  sitting-room : — Lycaste  Skinneri, 
L.  eruenta,  and  L.  aromatica;  Ccelogyne  cristata;  Oncidium  nubi- 
genum,  0.  Phal^nopsis,  and  0.  cucuUatum ;  Cattleya  citrina ;  Laslia 
albida,  L.  autumnalis,  L.  ftrrfuracea,  and  L.  anceps;  Barkeria  specta- 
bilis  and  B.  Skinneri;  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  S.  cemua;  Ada 
aurantiaca ;  Odontoglossums,  many  species,  0.  Alexandra  and  O. 
Pescatorei  being  amongst  the  best  for  the  purpose. 


Fontenelle  and  his  Asparagus. — He  had  a  great  liking  for  asparagus,  and 
preferred  it  dressed  with  oil.  One  day  a  certain  bon  rii-aiif  Abh^  came  unex- 
pectedly to  dinner.  The  Abbe  was  very  fond  of  Efsparagus  also,  but  liked  his 
dressed  with  butter.  Fontenelle  afiinned  that  for  f.  fi-iend  there  was  no  sacrifice 
of  which  he  did  not  feel  himself  capable,  and  that  half  the  dish  of  asparagus  he 
had  ordered  for  himself  should  be  done  with  butter.  Whilst  they  were  talking, 
waiting  for  cUnner,  the  poor  Altbe  falls  suddenly  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Upon 
which  Fontenelle  instanty  .springs  up,  scampers  down  to  the  kitchen  with  agility, 
and  cries  out  to  liis  cook,' "  The  whole  with  oil;  the  whole  with  oil,  as  at  fii'st !  " 
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STORING    OF    ROOTS. 

It  has  loug  been  castomaiy  to  take  up  Jerusalem  Articliokes, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Parsnips,  Salsify,  •ficorzonora,  &c.,  and  to  winter  them 
above  ground.  If  in  small  quantities,  they  are  stored  in  sand  in  a 
cellar  or  dark  shed.  If  in  large  bnlk,  they  are  clumped,  or  placed  in 
ridges  out  of  doors,  and  protected  against  severe  weather.  Onions 
and  Shallots  are  generally  placed  on  shelves  or  benches  in  lofts  or 
store-rooms. 

llespceting  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke:  I  have  alwaj's  found  it  best  to 
leave  the  roots  in  the  ground,  where  no  frost  ever  injures  them.  I 
ahva\'S  cut  off  the  stalks  in  December,  leaving  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
standing,  in  orilcr  to  indicate  where  the  rows  are,  and  mulch  with 
litter  or  leaves;  feni  or  green  bough  prunings  are  laid  over  the  litter, 
&c.,  to  keep  the  wind  from  driving  it  about.  In  JIarch  I  trench  out 
all  the  Artichokes,  turning  in  the  mitlcliiug,  rubbish,  to[is,  or  stalks, 
and  replant  with  whole  moderate-sized  tubers,  four  feet  apart  from 
row  to  row,  and  two  feet  plant  from  jilant.  After  replanting, 
such  as  were  fit  for  use  woi-e  stored  in  a  cold,  «hady  place,  and  the 
small  and  refuse  were  kept  for  poultry  and  pheasants,  for  which  they 
make  good  and  wonderfully  well-appreciated  food. 

CaiTots  should  be  allowed  to  get  quite  ripe,  and  to  have  entirely 
finished  their  growth,  previously  to  taking  them  up,  and  particular 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  storage  of  them,  as  they  are  very  liable 
to  heat  if  stored  together  in  large  quantities.  Where  carrots  are 
grown  merely  as  a  garden  crop,  and  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  supply  of  the  establishment — to  maintain  firmness,  ci'ispncss, 
flavour,  and  colour,  they  are  best  stored  out  of  doors  in  a  cold, 
shady  aspect  in  thin  ridges.  Cover  the  latter  with  a  little  loose  dry 
straw,  then  with  some  wood  faggots,  and  let  the  whole  be  thatched 
over.  Thus  managed  the)-  will  keep  till  the  next  summer  free  from 
growth  and  excellent  in  quality;  while,  if  placed  in  sand  and  in  a  cellar, 
by  Xcw  Year's-day,  or  sooner,  they  will  be  found  to  have  begun  to 
grow,  after  which  they  are  tough  and  tasteless,  with  a  heart  like  a 
stick.  Young  carrots  after  the  French  fashion  arc,  however,  what  I 
like,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  them  all  the  winter,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  year  round.  Let  them  be  sown  in  July  and  August,  and 
mulch  them  Ughtly,  previous  to  frost  setting  in  severely  in  Decendjer, 
with  straw,  pea  haulm,  fern,  evergreen  boughs,  &c. ;  you  will  thus 
have  capital  young  caiTots  everyday  during  winter;  sow  again  in 
S  jpteuUjcr  and  October  on  light  hot  beds,  and  you  will  have  them  for 
early  spring.  Indeed,  as  I  have  stated,  young  can'ots  may  be  had  every 
day  in  the  year  by  means  of  successional  sowiiiifs.  Where  old 
caiTots  arc  stored  in  large  quantities,  pitch  some  hurdles  strongly- 
staked  four  feet  apart,  place  some  faggnt-wood  in  the  bottom,  then 
fill  up  to  the  top  of  the  hurdles  with  carrots,  finishing  them  off  in 
the  form  of  a  root  at  top.  I'lace  a  faggot  upright  every  eight  or 
ten  feet  a]iart,  in  the  middle  (tf  the  ridge  ;  baiTicade  the  sides  and 
top  with  faggots,  thatching  the  roof  only.  The  circulation  of  air 
thus  secured  prevents  fermentation,  aiul  keeps  all  sweet  and  st)un(l. 
Of  course,  if  severe  weather  sets  in,  the  outsiilc  faggots  should 
bo  covered  with  straw,  feni,  heath,  or  furze,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  out  fn)st  ;  for  can-ots  out  of  the  ground  Avill  not  stancl  that 
without  injury. 

Beet  will  withstand  a  good  deal  of  frost ;  but  if  allowed  to  get 
much  fro  en,  it  loses  both  flavour  ami  colour.  I  have  always,  there- 
fore, made  it  a  ruin  to  take  it  up  early  in  December  when  quite  rijie, 
and  to  lay  it  in  thickly  in  .<iome  sheltered  corner,  covered  with  earth 
an  inch  or  two  uj)  the  leaves.  Thus  stored,  it  maintains  its  natural 
properties  unimpaired. 

Parsnips  are  always  mild  in  flavour,  and  othcnvisc  excellent,  if 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  grow,  and  taken  up  as  required  for 
mo ;  but  when  t.aken  r.p  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  if  only  for 
a  very  fi'W  days,  their  goo;l  properties  are  gone — yes,  gone.  They 
g.'t  yellow,  and  so  strong  in  taste  as  to  be  generally  disliked.  Besides, 
if  taken  iq)  and  stored  in  sand,  except  in  a  very  cold  aspect,  paranijis 
soon  begin  to  grow,  and  then  their  taste  is  as  bad  ns  that  of  a  rank 
green  potato. 

Scorzonera  and  .Salsify,  also,  always  retain  their  natural  flavour 
and  ((ualitles  if  left  in  the  ground  where  they  gi'ow,  ami  mulched 
sulliciently  to  ward  off  severe  frost,  )u-eviously  to  winter  setting  in. 

Ttirnips.  when  young,  crisp,  ami  sweet,  are  delicious.  Ijate-sown 
froo-groning  bulbs  sulTer  more  from  frost  than  others.  ]  therefore 
always  pull  aiid  us(^  them  as  long  as  I  can,  looking  out  for  frost  and 
then  pulling  a  ([unnlity  before  being  frozen.  I  then  lay  them  in 
thickly  in  a  sheltered  spt-t,  well  covering  both  tops  and  roots. 

Amongst  culinary  vegetables  few  are  more  usefal  than  the  ouioii, 
which  is  in  daily  re(piest  both  by  poor  and  rich  ;  and  to  be  able  t{)  have 
it  in  perfection  at  all  seasons  is  a  desideratum.  As  regards  storing 
onions,  that  is  done  in  vaiioin   ways.     ,\n  important   point  is  allow- 


ing them  to  get  really  ripe  before  storing  them ;  and  for  harvesting 
them  a  dry  day  should  bo  chosen.  Pull,  and  tie  them  in  bimchcs  of 
eight,  ten,  or  more,  together,  according  to  size ;  then  take  them 
away,  and  hang  them  up  at  once  on  the  rafters  or  beams  of  open 
sheds,  or  in  well-ventilated  lofts.  In  such  sitiuitions  they  will  dr}' 
gradually  and  thoroughly.  As  the  wet  days  of  winter  come  on,  a 
portion  might  bo  taken  down  and  roped,  if  ajjproved  of — that  is,  as 
all  know,  strung  on  straw  or  other  bands,  and  then  hung  up  ;  or  they 
may  be  topped  and  cleaned,  and  placed  on  loft-shelves  and  benches. 
But,  for  many  j-ears  I  never  took  further  trouble  with  my  crops  of 
onions  than  to  pull,  and  tie  them  in  bunches  of  convenient  sizes,  and 
hang  them  up  as  just  described,  taking  portions  of  them  down  now 
aiul  then  as  required  tor  use,  and  I  have  always  fonnd  them  to  keep  well 
until  the  following  summer's  early  tmious  were  ready  for  cnlinary 
puiposes.  I  do  not  approve  of  onions  being  pulled,  to]i]ied,  and 
disrooted,  and  then  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  exposed  day  and 
night,  turned  about  and  bruised,  and  then  taken  to  some  loft-floor, 
shelves,  or  benches.  Thus  treated,  many  are  apt  to  show  blotches 
and  to  decay  early,  and  they  have  also  a  tendency  to  run  or  start 
into  growth,  which  at  once  deteriorates  their  quality.  Besides, 
onions  exposed,  after  having  been  pulled,  to  sunshine,  rain,  and  wiial, 
get  so  hot  and  strong,  that  having  anything  to  do  with  them  is  most> 
unpleasant.  James  B.viixes. 


WORKING    IN    THE    WET. 

Tins  i,s  as  imjn'ovideut  as  it  is  cruel.  Let  inc  nut  be  mis- 
understood. A  summer  shower  hurts  no  hcaltliy  nuiii,  and 
there  arc  occasions — such  as  the  jilanting-ont  season  in  Mayor 
June — when  to  cease  working  because  of  a  jiassing  shower 
might  iuTolvc  the  loss  of  weeks,  perhaps  of  a  season.  It  is  not 
of  such  exceptional  working  in  the  wet  tliat  I  now  write. 
In  summer  little  harm  comes  of  getting  slightly  wet  if  one  but 
continues  to  work  or  walk.  CoUls  are  caught  by  standing  or 
sitting  still  in  wet  clothes.  But  what  should  be  avoided  is 
working  in  contiituous  rain  at  any  season,  or  getting  wet  at  all 
in  cold  weather.  I  liavc  known  gardens  where  siicli  rules  as 
the  followhig  prevailed : — When  too  wet  to  hoe,  digging  was 
ordered,  and  when  the  ground  became  so  sodden  ns  to  rentier 
this  almost  impossible,  the  earth  holding  on  to  tho  spade  like 
birdlime,  the  spade  was  exchanged  for  the  scythe.  And  it  was 
never  considered  too  wet  to  mow.  I  have  seen  men  come  oil" 
lawns  with  their  shoes  full  of  water  and  their  clothes  stickhig 
to  their  backs.  Such  exhibitions  are,  howc\cr,  now  rarer  than 
they  once  were — tlianks  to  mowing-machines,  greater  in- 
dependence among  workmen,  and  more  Inimaiio  management 
among  masters.  Still,  1  believe,  working  in  the  wet  is  by  no 
means  extinct  in  many  gardens.  1  have  said  tluit  such  work  is 
cruel  and  improvident.  It  cannot  be  ncedfid  to  prove  the  first. 
Kain  penetrates  into  the  .system,  and  undermines  health,  and 
health  is  tlie  working  num's  cajiitai. 

AVorking  in  the  wet  is,  n\oreover,  the  ilearcst  of  all  work, 
and  the  worst.  If  performed  on  tlie  ground  it  is  worse  tluni 
useless.  Earth  nmvcd  in  a  wet  state  runs  together,  adheres 
somewhat  like  molten  metal,  »nd  U'comes,  in  a  nie:isurc,  efpially 
stubborn  and  barren.  'I'rampling  on  the  Ciirtli  in  a  wet  state 
is  likewise  higldy  injurious.  It  breaks  down  the  texture  of 
tlic  soil,  hinders  tho  free  ))ercolation  of  water,  and  drives  or 
shuts  out  tho  air.  Even  jjhmting  in  tho  wet,  so  much 
advocated  by  some,  is  not  to  be  commended.  Tlie  cartli  fits  in 
more  closely  around  the  roots,  and  the  roots  take  a  kinillier, 
speedier  grij)  of  it  when  applied  to  tliom  in  a  conijianitivelv 
dry  state.  'IVue,  water  is  a  capital  consolidater  of  the  soil. 
But  it  docs  its  work  l>est  thus  —First  of  all  lay  tho  earth  in 
position  in  a  dryish  state,  and  thou  let  the  rain  or  watering- 
pot  dash  the  meilow  soil  into  every  nook  and  craiinie.  But  let 
tho  i-.iin  convert  it  into  a  sticky  mortar  first,  anil  mark  tliu 
dilfercncc— yo.i  will  need  no  "other  ovidenco  against  the 
im|)olicy  of  working  in  the  wot. 

Then",  us  regards  other  work,  such  as  that  on  wiills  or  on 
grass,  working  in  the  wet  is  the  dearest  of  all  work.  The  dis- 
comfort is  a  liindrance  to  the  worker.  There  is  no  end  of 
stoppages,  countless  fragments  of  time  lost  in  doiul-gazing. 
weather  ])rogiiostications,  ]ieovish  complaiitings.  ito.  In  a 
word,  the  physical  stamiim  is  washed  out.  and  the  result  is 
little  or  no  work.  Fortunately,  working  in  the  wet  in  well- 
ordered  gartlens  is  as  nnncces.s.iry  as  it  is  wasteful.  A\  itii 
ordiiuiry  foix>tliought  it  may  easily  be  avoided.  Inside  work 
abounds   in   most   gardens.    "Most   of  it,  too,  is  helpful   to  the 
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work  outside.  So  mucli,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  that,  in  a 
large  establishment  with  much  glass,  I  have  always  difficulty 
in  gettmg  the  outside  men  to  assist  under  glass  m  wet  weather. 
The  answer  is  generally,  "  Yery  well,  master ;  but  we  have 
stakes,  labels,  pegs,  &c.,  that  will  soon  be  needed  for  so-and- 
so;"  and  the  men  are  generally  right.  Bach  is  held  respon- 
sible to  provide  in  foul  weather  everything  that  is  needed  in 
his  department  when  it  is  flue,  if  enough  of  wet  weather  be 
found  for  the  purpose,  and,  singular  though  it  may  seem  to 
many,  it  is  seldom  that  this  is  the  case.'  The  experience  of 
many  years  thus  comes  to  the  aid  of  humane  management  to 
give  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  workma;  in  the  wet.  D.  T.  F. 


Raising  Potatoes  from  Seed. — The  following  observations  by 
Mr.  George  Such,  in  the  Anterican  Gardeners'  Monilihi,  on  raising 
potatoes  from  seed  will  probably  prove  interesting  to  many  who 
think  the  process  is  attended  ivith  any  diiScnlty.  Mr.  Such's  garden, 
wliich  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  last  autumn,  is  on  the  sandy  soil 
of  New  Jersey,  near  South  Amboy,  cnjojdng,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
more  sununer  heat  than  we  do ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
beginning  early,  quite  as  good  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  England. 
W.  B. : — "Mr.  Patterson,  to  whom  Englishmen  are  indebted  as  the 
originator  of  nianj^  good  potatoes,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pro- 
duction of  ne^v  varieties  from  seed  is  attended  Math  so  much  labour 
and  expense  that  it  should  be  undertakcu  by  the  British  CTOvernnient, 
and  not  by  individuals ;  and  the  .supposed  difficulties  could  hardly  bo 
more  absurdly  exaggerated  than  they  are  in  a  late  number  of  a  well- 
known  English  horticultural  journal.  Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  tolerably  good  crop  of  ijotatoes  within 
live  or  six  months  from  the  time  the  small  seeds  are  sown.  I  have 
now  in  my  cellar  more  thnn  two  hundred  varieties  of  jiotatoes,  very 
mauy  of  f iJl  size,  all  of  which  were  produced  from  seed  taken  from 
the  potato  ball  a  j'ear  ago.  It  was  said  to  be  Early  Hose,  fertilized  with 
white  Peach-blossom  and  other  varieties.  The  seed  was  sown  about 
the  end  of  March,  just  as  tomato  seed  is  somti.  It  gei-minated  readily, 
and  the  little  seedlings  were  soon  pricked  out  into  jians.  In  fact,  the 
plants  were  treated  precisely  th  e  same  as  tomato  plants,  except  that  tkey 
^^'ore  moved  to  a  cooler  position  than  tomatoes  required.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  the  potato  plants  were  set  out  in  rows,  just  as  potatoes 
arc  usually  planted,  plenty  of  room  being  left  between  the  rows. 
Oulj'-  this  difierence  was  made — very  important,  however,  I  think — the 
potato  plants  were  not  set  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  but  four  or  five 
inches  below  it,  like  celery'  in  trenches.  They  soon  struck  root 
vigorously  into  the  good  soil  that  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
grew  rapidly,  the  soil  being  gradually  filled  in  as  fast  as  the  strength 
of  the  stalk  seemed  to  admit  of  it.  By  the  end  of  June  the  trench 
was  all  filled  in  to  the  level,  and  after  tliat  only  one  slight  earthing, 
up  was  given.  In  August  the  potato  vines  were  as  large  and  flourish, 
ing  as  if  grown  from  sets.  In  this  month,  too,  the  first  of  the  potatoes 
were  dug,  and  from  that  time  others  matured,  some  varieties  being 
early  and  some  late,  until  the  last  of  October." 
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Grrafting  Azaleas.~It  is  by  means  of  grafting  that  varieties  of 
yVzalcas,  both  new  and  old,  are  increased.  As  regards  stoeks,  two 
varieties  have  been  in  general  request :  the  cue,  the  old  A.  rosea 
elegans ;  the  other,  the  newer,  A.  Sir  Charles  Kapier.  There  is'some 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  these  two  stocks ;  some 
growers  resolutely  hold  to  the  one — some  to  the  other.  Certain  it  is 
that,  in  point  of  habit,  Sir  Charles  Napier  seems  admirably  adapted 
for  the  pmiiose,  having  a  stiff,  sturdy  habit,  and  wiry  wood.  In 
order  to  prepare  stocks  for  grafting,  cuttings  should  be  taken  at  the 
proper  season,  potted  off  singly  into  small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  grown 
on  till  they  are  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  as  thick  in 
the  stem  as  the  small  end  of  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe.  New  Azaleas 
are,  as  a  rule,  received  from  the  Continent  in  September  and  October, 
and  it  is  then  grafting  is  generally  pei-formed,  or  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  young  wood  on  the  newly- obtained  plants  to  furnish  scions. 
The  stem  of  the  stock  is  divided  by  an  horizontal  cut  from  fom^  tc 
six  inches  from  the  bottom,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  b3Mnserting  the 
laiife  at  the  top,  a  cut  is  made  in  a  do^-\mwai'd  direction.  The  scion 
is  prepared  l)y  having  both  of  its  sides  sliced  off,  so  as  to  fit 
into  tlie  vertical  cut  made  in  the  top  of  the  stock.  It  is  inserted, 
and  tied  closely  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bast,  then  placed 
in  a  moist,  close  heat,  and  thus  circumstanced  very  few  indeed  fail 
to  adhere,  i.e.,  if  the  barks  of  both  stock  and  scion  are  nicely  fitted 
together.  In  this  way  any  variety  can  be  rapidly  increased,  if 
sufficient  stocks  can  be  had  on  which  to  operate. — R.  D. 


Tree  Carnations. — Plants  of  these  to  furnish  "button-holes"  or 
flowers  for  other  decorative  purposes,  should  be  kept  cool  and  clean 
until  Christmas,  when  they  shoxild  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  make  shoots  for  cuttings,  which  will  be  found  to 
strike  root  readilyon  a  slight  bottomheat.  After  having  struck,  they 
should  be  potted  off  immediately  into  thmnb-pots,  giving  them  two 
shifts  into  larger  sizes  before  the  first  week  in  Jime,  when  they  should 
be  put  into  thirty-two  sized  pots  for  flowering.  Pot  them  flrmly  in 
loam  mixed  with  rotteu  cow-dung,  and  afterwards  i^lace  them  in 
beds  out  of  doors. — C. 

Lapageria  rosea. — This  fine  climber  is  planted  out  in  the  Lea 
Bridge  Nm'series,  and  bears  hundreds  of  seed-pods  about  two  inches 
long,  and  nearly  an  inch  through.  Each  pod  fmrnishes  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  good  seeds.  It  is  curious  that  these  pods  were  all  pro- 
duced by  the  late  autumnal  flowers  of  the  year.  It  is  so  every 
year.  The  summer  flowers  that  one  would  expect  to  be  the  most 
fertile  do  not  produce  seed-pods ;  the  October  and  November  flowers 
do.  From  the  seed  an  abundance  of  vigorous  young  plants  may  be 
raised ;  but  if  the  seed  be  not  sovm  soon  after  arriving  at  perfection 
^-as  soon  as  fit  to  gather,  in  fact — it  will  prove  of  very  uncertain 
germination.  If  kept  over  till  the  succeeding  spring,  it  may  not 
grow  at  all.  This,  with  like  cases,  points  to  the  fact  that  we  often 
lose  a  great  deal  by  keeping  seeds,  it  may  be  six  or  nine  months, 
for  the  arrival  of  spring.  Sometimes  the  little  plants  of  Lapageria 
bloom  at  six  inches  high,  and  when  eighteen  months  old. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PROPAaATION. 


Case  for  sending  Growing  Plants  to  Distant  Countries.— At  a  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  Mr.  M'Nab  placed  on  the  table  a  small  case 
of  plants,  received  from  Dr.  Mueller,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Melbourne.  This 
case  contained  seven  species  of  plants,  all  established  in  pots  pre\ious  to  being' 
sent  away.  It  is  rarely  that  we  see  comparatively  soft-wooded  plants  brought 
home  iu  such  pfood  coniUtion,  and  in  so  simple  a  manner.  The  case  was  105  days 
on  the  voyage,  and  the  plants  were  only  once  watered,  but  had  occasionally 
sprinklings  of  fresh  water  over  the  cotton  covering.  This  case,  which  may 
be  easily  lifted  with  one  hand,  was  kept  on  deck  during  the  voyage,  and  so 
placed  that  no  salt  water  could  reach  it.  It  is  thus  constructed:  A  rough 
implaned  old  box,  13  inches  long,  11  inches  broad,  and  G  inches  deep,  has  two 
upright  pieces  of  wood,  16  inches  long  and  3  inches  broad,  nailed,  one  in  the 
centre  of  each  end  of  the  box,  and  a  piece  in  the  same  breadth  and  thickness 
nailed  across  the  top,  giving  it  a  ridge  appearance.  Over  this  a  piece  of  thick 
unbleached  cotton  is  stretched,  and  firmly  tacked  down.  The  ends  ai'e  likewise 
covered  with  the  same  material.  From  the  .great  success  and  simpUcity  of  this  , 
case,  costing  not  more  than  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  altogether  it  will  be  found  of  gi'eat 
benefit  to  amateiu-s  wishing  to  take  out  or  bring  home  a  few  choice  plants.  The 
pots  containing  the  plants  fill  the  box,  and  are  kept  from  mo\ang  l.iy  having  a 
Uttle  damp  moss  introduced  between  them,  and  also  over  the  surface  of  the  pots. 
In  the  ordinary  Wardinn  cases,  which  are  usually  filled  with  soil,  the  plants  aa-e 
turned  out  of  pots  and  planted  in  the  earth,  often  only  a  few  days  before  being 
sent  away.  In  such  instances  no  new  roots  can  be  formed.  This  would  require 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  well-estabhshed  plants 
sent  in  pots,  a  few  hours'  notice  previous  to  removal  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
light  wliich  the  cotton  allows  to  penetrate,  and  the  aii-  which  reaches  the  plants 
thi-ough  its  fine  meshes,  seems  to  be  more  favourable  for  the  preservation 
of  delicate  or  soft-wooded  plants,  both  as  regards  colour  and  substance,  than 
the  ordinary  heavy  ah-tight  glazed  Wardian  cases,  which  not  unfrequently 
prove  injurious  to  tender  plants,  hy  causing  them  to  become  pale  and  much 
drown  up. 

Packing  Seeds  for  Long  Sea  Voyages.— The  seeds  of  all  the  haws  or 
crLi.ta\guses  may  be  exported  to  nny  colony  with  the  greatest  certainty  by 
packing  them  in  casks  with  a  little  sawdust  mixed  with  the  seeds.  It  is  ■ 
customary  with  nurserymen  and  others  who  raise  thorns  from  seed,  to  bui'y 
the  haws  for  some  time,  so  that  the  pulp  may  rot  off,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time  and  ground.  The  rotting  that  the  haws  undergo  in  their  casks  or 
boxes  will  serve  the  same  puii^ose,  and  the  seeds  will  l)c  ready  to  sow  when 
they  arrive.  Seeds  of  a  tb-y  character  must  be  exported  very  differently  fi-om 
these,  or  they  will  never  reach  their  destination  alive,  and,  iu  fact,  not  a  few 
reqiiire  special  treatment.  Some  seeds — like_  those  of  Berberis,  for  instance — 
should  l)e  sent  dry,  the  seeds  washed  fi-om  the  pulp,  dried,  nud  packed  m  the 
usual  way  in  strong,  dry  papers  as  seedsmen  do,  and  they  will  travel  safely  if 
kept  in  a  dry  place.  Cranberries  should  also  be  cleaned  out  and  sent  as  dry 
seed.  Blackberries  should  be  washed  out  as  strawberi-ies  are,  and  the  same 
treatment  will  suit  the  Arliutiis.  Of  sloes  and  like  plants,  the  stones  may  be 
sent  packed  in  single  boxes,  or  little  casks  or  jars.  They  should,  however,  be 
mixed  with  dry  and  finely-powdered  charcoal.  Laiu'el  is  a  difficult  seed  to 
export.  The  most  practised  hands  have  tried  and  failed  with  it.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Portugal  laurel.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  send  these  would  be  to 
sow  the  seeds  on  the  sm-face  of  the  soil  in  a  Wardian  case,  where  they  could 
vegetate ;  or,  better  stUl,  to  raise  them  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  plant  them 
thickly  together  in  a  Wardian  case,  as  we  have  seen  cork  oaks  packed  for 
Australia.  The  wild  roses  may  be  sent  with  safety — seed  to  be  extracted  from 
the  hips  and  dried.  Siberian  crab  seed  will  go  as  well  as  apple  seed,  and  in  the 
same  way — the  pips  sent  out  in  dj"y  packets,  just  as  nm-serymen  send  us  oxu* 
vegetable  seed.  But  all  those  seeds  that  are  to  be  kept  dry  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  moist,  pulpy  ones — qiute  isolated,  in  fact,  or  farewell  to  the  di-y 
seed's.  Some  people,  in  taking  out  seeds,  put  a  bag  of  pulpymoist  tree  or  shi'ub 
seeds  in  among  thcni;  then  the  "damp"  spreads,  and  parsnips,  peas,  and 
pelargoniums  come  out  so  much  mould.  Ivy  will  come  equally  well  from  seeds 
dried  or  sent  out  in  the  pulp  like  the  hawthorn  fruit.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
sending  the  seeds  of  conifers;  they  are  "dry"  seeds,  and  merely  require 
to  be  kept  free  from  damp.  Chestnuts  are  very  difficult  to  send.  No  doubt 
the  best  way  is  to  sow  them  in  the  Wardian  cas^e,  or  raise  them  beforehand, 
and  plant  densely  in  it ;  but  this  is  sending  ]dants,  not  seeds.  Oaks  are 
rather  difficult,  and  should  be  raised  and  sent  as  described  above  in  the  case  of 
the  cork  oak.  t^ 
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SALADS. 

In  the  materials  for  a  good  salad  are  sweetness,  crispness,  and 
tenderness.  Negatively,  a  salad  must  neither  taste  strong, 
I'ecl  tough,  nor  cat  hard.  To  make  a  good  salad,  then,  the  first 
^tc])  is,  begin  by  packing  all  those  positive  excellencies  into  onr 
material.  How  is  this  to  bo  done  ?  Certauilj-  not  bj-  gi-QTring 
lettuces  and  endive  on  any  out-ot-the-waj",  ]ioor  Ijit  of  gi'ound 
or  border,  as  is  too  frequently  done.  No,  nor  by  permitting  the 
jilants  to  croAvd  and  sntother  each  other  in  the  seod-ljcds  until 
ihey  arc  ruined  for  life.  Noi'  yet  by  rude,  rough  removals,  or 
ruder  plantings  and  neglect  afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  to 
grow  ]ierfect  salading,  the  plants  should  receive  no  check  on 
their  journey  from  the  seed-leaf  to  the  salad-bowl.  Quick 
gi'owtli  clothes  both  lettuce  and  endive  with  all  the  fpialities 
indicated.  To  promote  and  snstam  this  quickness  of  growth 
the  soil  mtist  be  deep,  rich, light, moist,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
waiTit,  In  other  words,  to  make  first-rate  salading.'  our  lettuce 
and  endive  must  receive  the  highest  cultivation;  aiul  truly  there 
are  few  things  moi'e  woi'tlij'  of  it.  Hai'dly  an3i;hiug  that  onr 
gardens  ]n'oduce  is  more  enjoyable  or  wholesome  than  a  good 
salad.  It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the  sententious  axiom, 
"What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,''  was  ajijiliedto 
its  cultivaticm.  High  culture  applied  to  lettuce  speedily  tells, 
and  assuredly  pays.  Keither  have  we  long  to  wait  for  results. 
The  plants  rush  along  well-laid  linos  of  growth,  and  plump  uji 
into  rich,  juicy,  massive  sweetness,  as  if  impatient  for  a  '•  header" 
into  the  salad-ljowl.  Much  depends  upon  cuttmg  them  at  the 
ripe  moment.  There  is  a  tide  in  lettuce  as  in  the  affairs  of  man, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  loads  on  to  the  good  fortune  of  a 
jicrfect  salad.  That  tide  is  the  moment  when  growth  is 
i()m])acted  into  solidity- — when  every  tender  leaf  and  stem 
is  brittle  as  glass,  charged  with  rare  virtue,  and  filled  to 
overflowiiig  with  good  flavour  and  rich  juices.  Having  secured 
it  at  the  right  moment,  we  must  have  a  care  that  it  is  not  ruined 
I'll  its  passage,  full  of  risk  and  danger,  from  the  garden  to  the 
;ilad-l)owl.  Lettuces  should  be  handled  with  clean  hands,  no 
leaf  should  be  roughly  crushed  nor  soiled  with  dirt;  every 
bruise  lets  out  juice  and  lowers  the  quality;  ami  dirt  07i  lettuces 
is  ruin.  True,  it  can  be  washed  off  after  a  fashion  ;  but  water 
■washes  out  the  flavour.  Pitch  them  into  water  for  an  hour  ! 
Ah!  hori'or  of  hoi-rors !  Almost  as  well  pass  them  through 
tlie  fire.  The  water  sinks  in  through  the  lettuce,  taking  out 
its  rich  juices,  and  oceu])ying  their  vacant  place. 

The  superiority  of  Continental  salads  is  owing  simjdy  to  their 
being  grown  in  a  perfectly  clean  manner,  .and  gathered  exactly 
iit  the  right  moment.  To  ho])e  to  gather  good  salads  in  winter 
in  the  open  air  in  our  climate  is  madness;  those  who  depend 
in  winter  on  un]irotected  material  exposed  to  lacerating  hail, 
and  chilled  Ijy  heavy  cold  rains,  cannot  have  good  s.alad 
material  for  mouths  at  a  time.  D.  T.  Fisu. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HOUSEHOLD, 


Presei'ving  tllC  Tomato.— In  Amorica  tlie  "cnnnod'*  tomatoes  aro  quite  ns 
fiDurl  in  winter  :is  the  rrc;*h  ripe  fruit  is  in  ffiuniner.  The  t'olhnvinjr  simple 
Aniriiciiu  nictho'l  nf  prcj^crviiiLT  tliem  is  woith  iiotini;.  It  is  from  tlie  Aiucricni 
Aiiririif/tirhf  :—*' Wiivniij:  sometimes  fniled  witli  plass  jura,  yvc  now  use  tin 
C'lms,  10  inches  lonif  nnd  11  inches  in  flinnic^cr  (cut  from  a  sheet  of  tin  10  l»y  1 1 
inches,  anil  chciipl.v  made),  A  hole,  say  1  i  inch  in  diiimeter,  is  left  in  one  end. 
The  tonin'oes,  in  liiri^n  qnanlitirs  atatimo,  arc  cooked  well,  as  for  the  talile.  tint 
without  salt.  They  iiro  pourt'd  into  tlio  cans  hot,  and  a  bit  of  tin  well  soldered  on. 
AVe  put  up  Uftuen  tn  forty  cans  at,  a  time,  nnd  call  in  a  tinman  to  (hithosttlderinp, 
as  wo  have  a  larpe  nnndicr  of  cans  ready  at  a  time.  Thus  closely  senU'l  they 
will  keep  perfectly  a  month,  a  year,  or  five  years.  Scnld  the  emptied  cjins  ;ind 
set  them  away  dry,  and  they  can  he  iiscd  several  times  with  a  htllc  hcl])  from 
the  liumiin  to  suioiiih  the  heads.** 

Food  Value  of  Fruits.— I''ruits  arc  nsod  ns  a  stajilo  food  in  many  wanu 
countries  ;  hut  in  most,  purls  of  Knropo  they  arc  reK'U'ded  chiefly  in  the'light  of 
luxuries.  Deprived  of  their  stones  or  seeds,  thcv  contain  often  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  soli<l  matter.  Thoy  aro  very  poor  in  allmminoiils;  Init  they  arc 
usually  rich  in  sn^ar,  ami  nuiny  of  them  contain  much  ncid.  There  is  the 
Kroatest  variation  in  the  relative  amounts  of  pectose,  sujxjir,  and  acid,  in  edible 
fruits.  Herrios  <'ontain,  as  a  rub.  more  acid  Ihiin  stone  fruit.  The  pra))e 
contains  from  l.'Uo'iOjjer  cent.  i>f  snuar;  the  chcn-v  only  IJ  percent.  In  tfio 
jicach  there  is  abimt  0  per  cent,  of  soluble  pectin  and  K'um,' whilst  the  gooseberry 
mclndcs  only  2  per  cent,  of  these  bodies.  In  the  common  fruits  the  pcrecntag'e 
of  free  acid  vnncs  from  a  mero  trace  to  about  :i  jier  cent.  The  pear  is  almost 
alwnys  free  from  ncids,  whilst  the  currant  often  contains  three  times  ns  much 
free  acid  as  sugar.  The  prapo  is  j)robably  the  best  fruit  iidnpted  for  tlic  sick. 
As  hoat-and-force  i)roducinj;  foods,  f>S  Ibs.of  gr-apes,  03  lbs.  of  applesorchemes, 
10:^  lbs.  of  eurrant-s.  nnd  \2\  lbs.  of  strawberries,  aro  equal  to  one  pound  of 
starch,  The  dietetic  value  of  (he  fruits  is  cluclly  duo  to  their  fine  Ihivonr  nnd 
their  abundance  of  saline  matter.— Dit.  (.'amkhon,  in  Irhfi  Funncrf'  GozrHc, 


Hip  Jam.— Collect  the  liips  from  the  rose-bushes  iivhen  ripe,  boil  them  in 
w;itcr  until  they  become  soft  enough  to  be  easily  crushed,  and  press  them 
through  a  ver^-  fine  sieve.  Take  an  equal  weight  of  sugar  to  that  of  the  fruit, 
boil  the  hips,  when  pulped  through  the  sieve,  thoroughly  ^v^th  the  sugar,  and 
put  tlie  jam  into  a  large  stone  jar.  It  is  Uable  to  ferment  a  good  deal,  nud, 
therefore,  requires  space.  When  taking  any  out  for  use,  mix  and  stii-  it  up  well 
with  a  little  white  wine,  and  add  sugar  to  taste  if  required.  This  jam.  is 
excellent,  either  fur  eating  alone  as  a  sweetmeat  or  for  making  sauce. 

A  Fortune  from  tlie  Salad-Bowl.— It  stamls  on  record  that  a  noble  Gaul 
having  tied  the  guillotine  at  the  end  of  the  last  ceutur\',  and  finding  himself 
without  cnsh  in  this  country,  contrived  to  pick  up  not  only  a  Ii^'ing  but  a  com- 
petency by  taking  to  salad-making  as  a  profession.  This  is  how  it  came  tx>  pass — 
we  iibridge  from  Hrillat-Savarin : — A  Fi-euch  emigi-c,  named  D'Albignac,  was 
dining  at  one  of  the  most  fjisliionable  tavenis  in  London,  when  he  was  addi'esse<l 
liy  a  party  of  dandies  who  occupied  the  table  nest  to  him  with  a  request  to  mix 
a  snlad  tor  them,  coupled  with  a  polite  compliment  ui)on  the  proficiency  of  iho 
French  nation  in  the  art.  D'Alt)ignac,  with  some  hesitation,  consented,  and, 
being  pro\ided  with  the  necessary  ingi-edicnts,  was  very  successful.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  ho  entered  into  conversation  with  these  people,  and  in 
answer  to  tlieir  questions  he  frankly  avowed  his  position  ;  consequently  they  felt 
justified  in  asking  his  acceptance  of  a  five-pound  note,  which  he  ncce])teti 
without  natch  pressing.  The  dandies  asked  for  his  address,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  received  a  request  to  go  and  mix  a  salad  at  one  of  the  biggest 
mansions  in  Grosvenor-square.  D'Albignac  saw  his  opportunity,  and  was  not 
slow  in  availing  himself  of  it.  Pro^•iding  himself  with  some  choice  condinieuts, 
he  went,  and  wns  eminently  successful.  He  was  paid  in  proportion  to  his 
success.  In  a  short  time  liis  reputation  began  to  spread,  and  all  the  people  of 
fashion  in  the  capital  of  the  thi-ee  kingdoms  were  d.>nng  to  have  a  salad  mixed 
by  the  French  gentleman — the  fasliionable  s:dad-m;iker,  as  he  was  called.  Ho 
soon  set  up  a  carrik  (qy.  curi-icle)  to  gf5  about  in,  and  a  footman  to  carry  a 
mahogany  case  containing  choice  ingredients  to  mix  salads  with,  such  as  rincgar 
of  various  flavoui's,' oil  with  or  without  the  taste  of  olive,  \c.  Later  he  sui)i)lied 
siioilar  cases  ready  fitted  with  ingredients,  and  sold  them  in  Imndreds.  In  the 
end  he  amassed,  some  80,(X»0  francs,  with  which,  the  guillotiue  ha\-iug  been 
suiicrseded  in  his  native  countiy,  he  retired  thereto,  where  lie  lived  happy  ever 
afterwards. 


THE    AMATEUR'S    REMEMBRANCER. 


In-door  Department. — The  most  cntlinsiastic  lover  of  IiarOy 
|)lant.s  ,niul  tlie  free  nir  will  now  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
(Iclicions  shelter  and  genial  clime  which  gl.iss  enables  tis  to  create 
iu  onr  gloomy  winter  climate.  Althongli  the  frost  may  bite,  and  wind 
pierce  mtliont,  the  winter-flowering  grecnlionse  Iteotlis,  the  g-ay  and 
pretty  Persian  Cyclamens  and  fi-esli.njioning  Chinese  Primroses  aro 
displacing  their  tender  charms  as  willingly  as  if  it  were  the  snu  on 
some  balmy  monntain  meadow  that  liad  induced  them  to  blossom,  and 
not  the  gardener's  art.  In  grecnhonscs  or  small  conservatones 
sufficient  fire-heat  shonld  bo  applied  to  keep  ont  frost  or  dispel  damp, 
and  air  shonld  only  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine.  On  front  shelves,  the  pretty  early  flowering  plants 
just  named,  and  other  things  of  that  kind  will  serve  to  maintain 
a  certain  amount  of  gaiety.  Avhich  will  soon  now  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  such  plants  as  Diclytra.s,  Deut/.ias,  ICalmia.s, 
Azaleas,  liiises.  Hyacinths,  and  other  Dntcli  Imllis,  which  will  be  coming 
forward  iu  forcing  jn'ts.  Lilies  of  the  A'alley,  Mignonette,  and 
tilings  of  that  s(n*t,  wanted  for  succession,  should  also  now  be  placctl 
in  gentle  bent,  nssluaild  likewise  the  sweet  Indian  Daphne,  Persian 
Lilacs,  and  anything  of  that  .sort  which  may  be  brought  easily  into 
llower  b_v  the  a|iplication  of  a  little  artiticial  warmth.  Prune  and 
dress  ereeiier.s,  tie  out  Pelargoniums  intended  as  specimens  for  jiar. 
tieular  juirjioses,  and  .shift  forward  Cinerarias  into  the  pots  iu  winch 
they  aro  to  flower.  Cover  ])its  and  frames  at  night  wlien  frosty,  ami 
remove  dead  leaves  or  anything  likely  to  engender  mould. 

Fi'Uit  and  Forcing  jjouses. — The  iiine-apple  grower  nmst  now 
keep  i)lants  swelliiig-olT  fruit  as  near  the  glass  a.-^  possible,  and  the 
atmosphere  a  little  drier  than  it  has  been,  in  order  to  brighten  tho 
colour  and  increase  the  flavour.  Succession  jilaut.s  should  be  kept 
growing  withcnit  check,  and  should  liavi'  a  little  air  given  them  on 
all  favourable  o]i]iortnnities.  For  encundiers  a  temiieraturo  of  not 
les.i  than  si.xty. five  degrees  shindd  be  maintained  at  night,  and  ahout 
seventy  during  the  day-time.  Whei'o  early  ]>ot.atocs  arc  a  deside- 
ratum a  few  Ashleafs  may  be  jint  iu  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  stjirt  pre- 
l>aratory  to  being  ])lanted  hereafter  in  jiit.s  or  frames.  Yiues  nuiy 
now  be  ]nnneil  and  cleaned  ready  fm-  forcing  wliere  grapes  aro 
wanted  early,  i\ud,  if  not  already  done,  nuiIcU  the  bonlers  in  whicli 
they  grow  with  rough  litter. 

Flower-Gardon. — Where  the  small.flowcrcd  Chrysanthemnms 
have-  lieen  lieddcd  ont  they  will  soon  reipiire  to  be  eleareil  away  ami 
the  licils  lilled  with  bulbs  (U-  spring  (lowers,  or  thrown  up  rough  for 
spring  and  early  summer  planting.  Although  the  great  n>ajoi-ity  of 
flower-gardens  aro  now  bare  of  plants  or  interest  of  any  kind,  that  is 
the  cultivator's  own  fault,  for  umny  of  the  evergreen  alpine  plants 
of  tho  Sednm,  .Saxifrage  and  Sompervivum  families  look  as  well  now, 
where in'o])erly  grown  andarrauged,  as  atany  other  sea.scm.  In  fact, 
the  nuwsy  Saxifrages  now  present  a  fresher  venlure  than  at  any  tinu' 
during  the  whole  year.     Koses  may  now  be  planted  as  well  as  stocks 

•  Coinpk'to  Kcnoml  cnlcmlni-s.  ^vritt™  li.v  sonic  of  tlio  moat  nljlo  (jnrilcncrs  iu 
the  coimlry,  arc  published  iu  "  The  Haiiden  "  in  the  first  issue  iu  each  niontli. 
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for  budding  on  next  season.  Some  of  the  more  tender  of  the  tea 
kinds  might  be  lifted  and  laid  in  a  dry,  warm,  sheltered  situation, 
■\rliere  they  can  receive  some  protection  from  frost.  Sweej^  up  fallen 
leaves,  and  by  neatness  and  order  in  some  measure  make  amends  for 
the  ivant  of  floral  beauty. 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Draining,  trenching,  and  deep 
digging  may  now  be  advantageously  carried  on  in  both  these  depart- 
ments, wherever  such  operations  are  necessary.  Now,  when  fruit- 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves  most  kiuds  may  be  pruned  and  nailed, 
and  where  new  plantations  have  to  be  made  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  them.  When  planted  a  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung  placed 
over  the  roots  will  be  of  advantage,  and  stakes  should  be  placed  to 
standai-ds  to  secure  them  against  wind-wa-\nng.  Stems  of  old  trees 
may  be  cleared  of  moss  by  means  of  a  good  dredging  of  quicklime 
put  on  when  the  bark  is  moist ;  but  the  most  effectual  remedy  is 
thorough  drainage.  This  is  also  a  good  time  for  root-pruning  such 
sorts  as  are  growing  too  vigorously,  and,  on  that  account,  forming 
'  wood  instead  of  fruit-buds.  In  the  kitchen-garden  no  satisfactory 
returns  need  be  expected  without  deep  cultivation  and  liberal  appli- 
cations of  manure.  Therefore,  nothing  capable  of  being  converted 
into  plant  food  should  be  lost.  If  not  already  done,  fork  up  the 
surface  of  asparagus  beds,  and  apply  to  them  a  good  coating  of 
manure,  or  sea- weed,  where  that  can  be  obtained. — J.  M. 


SOILS,    MANURES,    &c. 

PEAT. 
To  jirocurc  good  i^cut  is,  iu  most  places,  an  cxcccdiugly 
difficult  matter.  I  have  myself  traversed  square  miles  of 
lieatli-clad  mountain  land,  and  could  not  find  a  Ijarrow-load  of 
peat  worth  takmg  home ;  and  the  same  may  Ije  said  of  other 
soils.  The  kmd  of  soil  that  is  wanted  for  storing,  whether  it 
1)6  peat  or  loam,  is  that  which  is  so  rich  in  vegetahle  matter 
that  when  the  earthy  particles  are  shaken  out  a  tuft  of  it  will 
be  almost  like  a  sponge.  This,  laid  up  a  few  months  for  the 
active  vegetable  matter  to  decay,  constitutes  the  pabulum  upon 
which  the  very  finest  plants  are  grown.  With  those  who  have 
the  chauce  of  selecting  their  own  soils,  the  proper  course  to 
pursue  is  to  go  to  the  different  places  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  examine  them  till  the  desired  rpiality  is  met  with, 
then  send  carts  and  harvest  the  best.  Eecollect,  soils  do  not 
deteriorate  b}-  keeping ;  peat,  if  kept  drj',  will  remain  good  a 
number  of  years.  Peat,  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  should  not 
be  moi'e  than  two  inches  thick,  firm  in  texture  and  filjrj',  the 
iipper  surface  covered  with  dwaif  heath,  the  under  rosthig  on 
sand.  This  will  generally  be  found  iu  upland  positions  ;  but  in 
dry  seasons  excellent  peat  for  storing  may  be  jn-ocured  from 
lowland  situations.  Peat  when  brought  home  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over,  divesting  the  upper  surface  of  all  rough 
herbage,  and  the  lower  of  sand ;  then  place  it  in  ridges,  two 
turves  together  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A,  so  that  the  air 
can  act  well  upon  it;  and,  if  early  in  the  season,  there  let  it 
I'cmain  till  the  rains  of  autumn  make  it  necessarj'  to  stack  it, 
if  it  is  not  wanted  for  use  before  the  following  summer;  and 
it  is  better  not  to  use  it  before  that  time.  Or  Ijuild  some  turf' 
pits  with  it,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  if  for  no 
other  purpose  than  protecting  lettuce  or  cauliflower  plants. 
Thus  arranged,  it  would  be  so  w-ell  exposed  to  the  air  that  it 
will  be  much  improved.  Should  it  not  be  reciuired  in  this  way, 
it  is  best  to  stack  it  in  ridges  four  feet  high,  three  feet  wide, 
and  tapering  to  a  single  turf  at  the  top.  Iu  forming  the  stack, 
place  the  turfs  somewhat  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of  an-  circulatmg 
freely  among  them ;  and  if  the  peat  is  stacked  fresh  from  the 
common  it  is  best  to  insert  an  air  drain  in  the  centre.  Some- 
times, old  pea  stakes  or  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  between  the 
layers ;  it  matters  little,  indeed,  how  it  is  done,  if  air  can  find 
its  way  freely  through  the  mass.  When  peat  is  vised  fresh 
from  the  common — which  should  never  take  place  in  a  well- 
'rcgulated  establishment — it  will  be  found  an  excellent  plan  to 
char  the  outer  sui-facc.  One  of  the  best  supplies  of  peat  I  exev 
had  was  from  a  common  from  which  all  vegetation  had  recently 
been  bui'nt.  In  chai'ring  peat  the  turves  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  three  inches  wide,  as  then  the  parts  will  be  equally 
heated,  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  tui'f  is  placed  on  the  stove 
whole.  The  charring  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  conveniences  at  hand ;  and,  if  carefully  performed,  it 
will  answer  as  well  as  the  thorough  aeration  which  results 
from  proper  storing,  while  by  it  all  mscct-posts,  and  roots,  and 
seeds  of  weeds,  will  be  destroyed.  A. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &c. 


RovAL  HoRTicuLTUEAT..-  SOCIETY  (Decemeeu  Gth). — This,  though 
not  distinguished  by  any  specially  important  featui"e,  was  an  interest- 
ing meeting.  Among  the  more  instructive  objects  shown  was  a  pretty 
batch  of  Cyclamens,  in  brilliant  bloom,  which  had  only  been  aown  on 
the  2Sth  day  of  January  of  the  xrresent  year,  '\^^len  these  charming 
plants  can  be  grown  to  a  blooming  size  almost  as  quickly  as  an 
annual,  no  greenhouse  should  be  unchecred  by  their  lovely  flowers, 
which  start  up  so  profusely  in  winter  and  spring.  Some  beautiful 
blooms  of  Xpomtca  ctclestina  were  shown  under  a  glass.  Some  cones 
of  Picea  nobilis,  gathered  from  a  specimen  fii'tj'-eight  feet  high 
at  Sir  John  Sebright's,  in  Hertfordshire,  were  remarkable  for  size 
and  evidence  of  perfect  health.  A  rare  Yucca  (longifolia)  was 
exhibited  from  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  garden,  A  good  many  Chrysan- 
themums were  shown,  some  among  the  best  we  remember  seeing 
being  staged  by  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Doxatt,  Putney 
Heath,  Berry-bearing  plants  were  not  by  any  means  good,  Mr. 
Standish  being  first.  His  group'consisted  of  Pemettyas,  Aucubas,  Skim- 
mias,  and  Cotoueasters.  Some  graceful  dwarf  Conifers  were  shown, 
such  as  the  Ketinosporas,  including  the  elegant  R.  lycopodioides  and 
Taxus  coriacea.  From  Mr.  Praguell,  of  the  Castle  Gardens,  Sherbonic, 
came  a  well-varied  and  excellent  collection  of  vegetables.  A  new  wintef 
radish  was  shown  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  had 
been  raised  from  seed  brought  from  California  by  Mr.  Robinson. 
It  was  shown  in  poor  condition,  but,  nevertheless,  received  a  fii'st- ' 
class  certificate.  Further  trials,  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  jirove 
its  value  in  this  countrj^,  and  also  to  test  its  distinction.  Mr.  George 
Johnston  sent  two  superb  Cayenne  Pine-apples,  to  which  a  special 
certificate  was  awarded.  A  new  Grape,  named  Waltham  Cross, 
huge  in  berry  and  large  iu  bunch,  was  shown  by  Mr.  William  Paul 
in  excellent  condition.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Great  Berldiamstead, 
again  sent  a  collection  of  their  noble  Grapes,  to  which  a  special  certi- 
ficate was  given.  A  very  graceful  species  of  Asparagus,  Adz.,  A. 
decumbens  was  shown  by  Mr.  Standish  j  and  a  rich  deep  crimson 
Cyclamen,  named  Queen  of  Crimsons,  came  from  Mr.  Goddard, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Little,  of  Twickenham.  This  last  received  a  fii'st- 
class  certificate.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  came  several  plants  of  a 
yellow-fruited  Capsicum,  called  Yellow  Gem.  These  were  admimbly 
grown  on  single  stems  of  a  foot  or  so  high,  and  each  was  furnished 
with  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  fruit.  A  fine  collection  of  hybiid 
Solanums,  covered  with  berries,  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  had 
a  special  certificate.  Mr.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  varietj''  of  Lycaste  ■ 
Skinuei-i,  with  two  flowers  bonie  so  closely  together  that  they  almost 
resembled  a  double  flower. 


Koyal  Botanic  Society. — The  spring  shows  of  this  society  for  next  year  are 
imnoimced  to  tate  place  on  March  13th,  April  10th,  and  May  8th ;  the  summer 
shoTi's  on  May  22na,  23rd,  June  19th,  20th,  and  July  10th,' Ilth;  all  two-day 
exhibitions. 

International  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  at  Glasgow.— A  great  fruit  and 
flower  show  is  to  take  place  here  in  the  second  week  of  !Septem.ber  1872.  At  ameet- 
ing  of  gentlemen  nominated  to  organise  and  carry  out  the  undertaking,  it  was 
unanimonsly  resolved  thiit  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  should  be 
collected,  and  that  a  prize  schedule  should  be  issued  forthwith,  in  which  prizes 
to  al)0ut  that  amoimt  should  be  offered,  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  look 
out  the  most  suitable  place  for  holding  a  show  of  the  character  decided  upon. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  days  on  which  the  meetings  and  shows 
take  ])lace  for  next  year  are  as  follows,  viz.  : — January  17th;  February  lith; 
March 6th,  20th  ;  April  3rd,  17th;  May  1st,  15th,  I6th;  June  5th,  6tli,  7th,  19th;  July 
3rd,  17th  ;  August  7th,  21st ;  September  'Ith,  18th ;  October  2nd  ;  November  6th  ;  " 
and  I)eceml:)er  -ith.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  two  days'  show  in  May,  and  a 
thi'ee  days'  show  in  June,  the  latter  being  the  special  fete  of  the  season.  At  tiiis, 
we  observe,  some  five  gold  medals  and  as  many  silver  ones  are  to  he  awarded  for 
new  plants.  The  society's  provincial  show,  schedules  for  wliich  will  be  issued 
early  in  the  year,  is  to  take  place  at  Birmingham,  in,  we  beUeve,  the  beautiful 
groimds  at  Aston,  helonging  to  Mr.  Qmlter,  on  whose  hearty  co-operation,  we 
feel  sure,  all  concerned  may  fully  rely. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.— The  condition  of  this  society 
according  to  the  last  annual  report,  is  both  cncoiu'aging  and  satisfactory,  the 
council  Vieing  enabled,  after  discharging  all  liabilities,  to  invest  a  f lu'ther  sum 
of  £1,000  in  Govei'mnent  stock,  leaving  a  halance  in  the  bank  to  cm-rent  account 
of  £68.  5s.  6d.  In  revising  the  schedule  of  prizes  for  1872,  the  council  has  als© 
made  considerable  additions  both  to  their  number  and  value ;  and  has  decided 
to  discontinue  the  private  winter  exhiliition  of  fruits,  provision  being  made 
instead  for  a  great  public  fruit-show,  to  be  held  in  October,  wliich  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  both  publicly  interesting  and  of  much  practical  value.  This  society 
owes  nnich  of  its  prosperity  to  its  active,  able,  and  most  courteous  secretary 
Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.— It  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  hold  monthly  floral  and  horticultural  meetings  in  connection  with 
this  society,  similar  to  those  held  at  South  Kensington,  a  plan  which  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see  carried  out  in  other  great  centres  of  horticulture.  The  meetings 
in  question  are  to  beheld  in  a  suitable  room  in  Manchester,  and  the  subjects 
exhibited  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  competent  committee.  First  and  second 
class  certificates  and  commendations  are  to  be  awarded,  at  the_  discretion  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present,  to  the  novelties  -exhibited,  according  to  their* 
merit.  As  the  success  of  such  meetings  will,  of  course,  mainly  depend  upon 
exhibitors,  we  trust  that  they  will  aid  the  societ;  's  efforts  in  this  new  direction 
with  their  hearty  co-operation.  It  is  proposed  nf  xt  year  to  hold  these  meetings 
in  February,  March,  and  April,  then  come  the  summer  shows  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  then  there  %vill  he  three  more  town  ^iieetings  in  September,  OctolJer, 
and  November,  for  the  support  of  wliich  there  is  doubtless  abundant  material 
in  and  about  Manchester.    We  wish  the  moverJent  cvei-y  success. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :   changes  it  rather ;  but 
The  Abt  is  Nautke." Shakespeare. 


All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  William  KoBrasox,  "  The  Garden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Suhscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
he  addressed  to  The  Publishek. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  numlers  retjularhj 
through  the  neu'sagents  or  hoolcsellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  6c!.  per  annum,  Os.  9d.  for  sin  months,  or 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payahle  in  advance.  "  The  Gauden"  is  sent 
to  suhscribers  by  Friday  evening's  post. 

HAMPSTEAD     HEATH. 


The  public  has  eveiy  reason  to  be  satisfied  -n-ith  the  oppor- 
tune additions  to  the  number  of  our  London  Parks  which  hare 
taken  place  of  late  years — beginning  with  the  Kegeut's  Park, 
secured  to  the  public  and  laid  out  during  the  Regency ;  and 
followed,  after  a  somewhat  long  delay,  by  Victoria  Park,  for 
the  use  of  the  extreme  eastern  suburbs ;  and  Battersea  Park, 
for  thfc  transpontine  districts  of  the  south-west.  As  a  fitting 
continuation  of  these  steps  iu  the  right  drcction,  whatever 
tnay  have  been  their  .shortcomings,  we  have  at  last,  after  many 
efforts,  secured  Hampstead  Heath  as  a  noble  outlying  park  for 
the  rapidly-growing  suburbs  of  the  north-west. 

This  beautiful  stretch  of  undulating  ground,  from  the  higher 
portions  of  which  a  vast  panoramic  view  of  London  is  obtained, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rises  in  misty  grandeur  the  noble  dome 
of  St.  Paul's,  has  been  thoughtfully  and  ])icturesquely  described 
by  Leigh  Hunt  and  several  other  popular  writers.  The  scene  is, 
in  fact,  well  worthy  of  thoughtful  contemplation;  it  is  as  grand 
as  that  celebrated  view  of  Rome,  with  the  vast  dome  of 
>St.  Peter's  in  its  midst,  that  is  obtained  from  the  Sabine  Hills, 
which  border  the  far-stretchmg  Campagna  to  the  south-east. 
Iu  fact,  our  Hampstead  view  of  the  great  modern  metrojiolis 
is  far  more  impressive  than  even  that  of  Rome  from  the 
Sabine  Hills,  inasmuch  as  from  that  sjiot  we  arc  enabled  to 
look  upon  a  teeming  centre  of  human  wealth  and  power,  still 
in  a  state  of  rapid  and  unexam]5lcd  progress,  instead  of 
upon  one  of  decadence ;  and  yet,  we  were  very  near  losing 
the  i)rivilege  of  possessing  a  spot  liallowed  by  a  thousand  his- 
toric associations,  and  seeing  it  covered  by  smug  villas,  whoso 
Cockney  gardens  aud  their  enclosing  walls  would  have  shut 
out  the  noble  \iew  for  ever — at  all  events,  during  the  running 
oir  of  leases  for  ninety-nine  years. 

Portuuatcly,  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  .secured  the  most 
])icturest|ue  piece  of  ground  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of 
London,  and  only  just  hi  time.  For,  doubtless,  the  "  lord  of 
the  manor,"  in  the  exercise  of  fully-admitted  territorial  riglits, 
which  at  present  rcmahi  undisputed,  would  have  turned  it  to 
the  liest  account  in  whatever  manner  the  most  lucrative  results 
could  have  been  obtained,  which  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  by  letting  out  the  whole  space  in  small  ]ilots  on  building 
leases  to.  speculative  builders.  This  deseci'ation  has  Ijcen  pre- 
vented Ijy  the  s[)irited  vote  of  £45,000  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  rescue  this  ancient  jilayground  of  Londoners 
from  absorption  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  tVie  builders. 

The  public,  who  has  grown  a  very  big,  strong  boy,  has 
struggled  hard  for  his  old  i)layground  and  won  it,  and  the  next 
thing  to  bo  considered  is,  "  AViiat  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  The 
Tiini's  (after  blaming  the  delay  that  has  taken  jilace  since 
tho  acqiiisition  of  this  now  public  property)  has  very  wisely 
suggested  that  plans  for  imparking  and  laying  out  this 
Jjcautiful  site  to  tho  best  advantage  shall  be  obtained  at 
once  from  our  most  eminent  landseajie  gardeners,  and  the 
l)est  Jilan  acted  upon  without  further  delay.  It  will  require 
the  utmost  taste  and  discretion  to  manage  the  ari'angemcuts 
of  tlie  new  plantations,  walks,  and  drives,  iu  such  a  manner 
as,  while  ministering  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  they 
shall  not  interfere  with  those  wild  beauties  of  the  scene  which 
form  its  most  attractive  charm.  Noel  Humpiikevs. 
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SMALL    GARDENS. 

As  a  savings  bank  for  scraps  of  time  there  is  no  institution  in 
which  tho  cottager,  tho  artisan,  and  even  middle-class  man  can 
better  invest  his  leisure  hours  than  iu  the  garden  ;  for,  apart  from 
the  life-iuvigorating  occupation  which  it  affords,  there  is  attached  to 
it  profit  in  the  shape  of  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  the 
value  of  fresh,  well-cooked  vegetables,  in  a  health-giving  and  sani- 
tarj'  point  of  -s-icw,  can  scarcely  bo  ovciTated. 

Passing  over  tho  essential  elements,  viz.,  light,  heat,  air,  and 
moistrn'o,  without  which  plant-life  cannot  exist  in  a  healthy  state,  we 
come  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  Tho  true  theory  of  plants  not  suc- 
ceeding for  two  or  more  seasons  in  succession  on  the  same  ground  is 
that  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  tho  food  uecessai'y  for  the  par. 
ticular  jjlant ;  and  tliis  is  proved  by  the  practice  of  the  London 
market  gardeners,  who  manure  their  ground  so  very  hearih-  that 
they  care  nothing  for  rotation.  Tho  late  Eev.  H.  Smith,  of  Lois 
Woedon,  near  Daventry,  grew  wheat  upon  the  same  land  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  without  manure,  but  then  he  had  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  subsoil, 
and  a  small  portion  of  this  was  brought  up  every- third  or  fourth 
year,  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  that  way  Mr. 
Smith  considered  lie  could  go  on  gro\Wng  wheat  upon  the  same  plot 
for  hundred:!  of  years.  The  small  gardener  may  not  have  such  a 
store  of  plaut  material  to  resort  to,  and,  therefore,  systematic  rota- 
tion is  his  most  certain  resource.  For  the  pnqjose  of  simplicity,  and 
to  make  the  rotation  clearly  understood,  I  append  the  annexed  diagram, 
which  we  will  suppose  represents  a  plot  forty  yards  by  fifteen  yards, 
or  just  one  eighth  of  an  acre  : — 


This  I  would  divide  iuto  four  equal  proportions,  ntimbered  one  to 
four,  and  of  the  tluee  dirisional  lines,  the  centre  one  should  l)e  an 
asparagus  bed,  and  the  two  other  lines,  respectively,  rhubarb  aud 
seakale.  The  marginal  dotted  line  would  be  planted  mth  fruit-trees, 
say,  pvi'amidal  apple  and  pear  trees,  at  ten  feet  apart,  with  two 
gooseberry  or  curi-ant  trees  between  each  pair.  Around  the  outer 
margin  a  row  of  strawbeiTies  may  be  planted,  or  herbs  or  flowers.  In 
each  row  of  seakale  aud  rhubarb  three  compact-headed  ajiple,  pear, 
or  plum  trees  might  be  placed,  without  interfering  injuriously  with 
the  uhdcr  crops. 

Now,  in  the  rotation  which  I  propose  there  is  one  special  proWsion 
that  must  be  made,  and  it  is  this  :  Never  sow  peas  or  rumier-beans 
nearer  together  than  eight  to  thirteen  feet  apart;  and  in  this  way,  as 
each  division  of  the  plot  is  thirty  feet  wide,  two  rows  of  these  veget- 
ables may  be  sovnti  in  each,  without  the  same  crop  coming  upon  the 
same  land  more  than  once  iu  live  or  seven  yeai's.  This  will  give 
eight  rows,  or  seven  snccessional  crops  of  peas  and  one  of  scarlet - 
runner  beans,  which  will  bo  ample  for  any  ordinary  family.  These 
crops  arranged,  the  next  consideration  is  tho  rotation,  and  those 
crops  we  diride  under  three  heads,  viz. : — Dcepeners,  Improvers,  and 
Exhausters.  Thus,  No.  1  will  bo  cropped  with  celery,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  onions,  all  of  which  require  a  deeply-trenched  soil ;  a 
catch  crop  of  radislics,  lettuce,  and  a  row  or  two  of  early  cauli- 
flowers,  being  taken  licfore  tho  celery  need  be  planted.  No.  a  will 
have  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  tiu-nips,  and  spinach,  followed  l.)y  eoleworts 
(small  cabbage)  directly  the  other  crops  are  removed.  No.  3  will 
contain  broad  beans,  leeks,  and  early  potatoes  ;  these  crops  being 
followed  by  savoys,  curlcrl  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts,  and  similar 
winter  greens.  No.  ■!■  will  bo  stocked  entirely  with  late  jjotatoes  in 
rows  three  feet  ajiavt,  interlined  in  .hdy  with  mnter  broccoli  or  other 
brassicas  ;  broad  beans  may  be  dropped  in  with  the  jiotatocs  at  a  yard 
apart,  from  which  a  line  crop  may  lie  gathered  without  injui-y  to  tho 
potato  crop.  Here,  then,  wo  have  the  whole  ground  cropjied  for  tho 
first  year.  In  the  following  season  1  will  take  tho'place  of  t,  while 
tho  other  crops  will  advance  one  step  forward ;  and  this  round  of 
erop]iing  will  continue  as  long  as  may  bo  thought  proper.  No  system 
of  cropping  can  bo  more  simple  and  systematic,  and  I  speak  the 
result  of  nearly  forty  years'  experience  when  I  say  no  system  of 
rotation  can  be  more  profitable. 

As  regards  cultivation,  let  us  assume  that  tho  gartleu  has  been 
properly  drained,  not  less  than  three  feel,  aud,  if  possible,  four  feet, 
deep,  the  drains  being  from  fifteen  feet  to  twenty  feet  apart.  Then 
the  ground  must  be  trenclied  two  feet  deep,  not  necessarily  reversing 
tho  gronnd  to  tliat  dejith,  but  digging  the  surface  a  foot  deep,  and 
loosening  the  subsoil  another  foot,  so  that  it  may  become  enriched 
from  tho  percolation  of  tho  nmuure-water  from  the  surface,  and  bo 
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veaAy  for  bringing  up  in  subsequent  trenching.  Trenching  ma}-  be 
flefiued  as  reversing  the  whole  body  of  soil  two  or  more  feet  deep. 
Bastard  trenching  consists  in  digging  the  surface  soil  a  foot  deep, 
and  moving  the  subsoil  another  foot,  but  leaving  it  there.  Some- 
times a  layer  of  dung  is  placed  between  the  two  layers  of  soil :  a 
very  good  practice  for  deep-rooting  plants.  Digging  or  forking  is 
simp!  3^  the  reversal  of  the  suif  ace-soil  to  the  depth  of 'one  foot;  and 
in  performing  that  operation,  it  will  be  found  a  good  practice  to  pare 
off  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  place  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  bury  the  weed-seeds  beyond  vegetative 
distance. 

As  respects  manure,  in  addition  to  farmyard  dung,  finely-sifted 
ashes,  soil,  weeds — in  fact,-  vegetable  refuse  of  all  kinds — may  be 
collected  together,  and  if  regularly  soaked  with  sewage,  will  soon 
become  rich  manure.  Thus,  several  cartloads  may  be  collected  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  fertility  of  the 
garden.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  salt  may  be  used -o-ith  con- 
siderable advantage ;  but  if  heavy,  then  Hme,  or  lime  and  salt  will 
be  preferable.  Of  concentrated  manm-es,  Peruvian  guano,  if  it  can 
be  procured  genuine,  is  the  best,  especially  for  making  manure- 
water.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  valuable  manui-e  for  light  land,  and 
soot  may.be  strongly  recommended  fur  heavy  soils. 

With  reference  to  cropping,  the  follomng  remembrancer  was 
compiled  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  that  length  of  time  without  change  or  amendment,  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  value  : — 


Seed-time. 


Jan, 

Asparagus ■     •■• 

Artichoke 

Beans,  K;irly  Broad  .,..' 3 

,,       Windsor,  &c 

„      Frencli  Dwiirf  

„      Scarlet  Runner 

Beet ... 

Borecole  and  Kale 

Broccoli,  Early  (Snow's)    

,,        Late 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Cabbage,  Early 

-,,        for  Colcworts    

Cauljfiower,  Early ... 

,,  Late 

Carrot,  Early 

„       Late 

Celery 

Com  S  al  ad 

(Jress  and  Mustard 

Cucumber 

Endive 

Gom'd 

KohlRabi 

Leek 

Lettuce,  Cos ;,..-.. 

„       '  Cabbaj^c 

JIangold  Wurzel 

Onion 

Parsnip   

Parsley - 

Peas,  Early ...,. :.     2 

,,     Late 

Potatoes,  Ti]arly 

,,        Late 

Radish,  Early  and  Tm-niii ... '    2 

Rhubarb 

Savoy ■. 

Seakale 

Spinach 

Tiu-nii35 

Turnip,  Swede    '    ... 

Veg:etaljle  Marrow 

Pot  Herbs 


Mar. 
2    ■ 


1 

u 


Apr. 


May  June 

July 

2 

2 

2 

i 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1 

Sept 


CI 
Xi 


■ii 


Note. — The  fii^ircs  refer  to  the  -weeks  in  eacli  mouth  ;  in  early  situations  sow 
the  early,  and  in  late,  the  latter  part  of  each  respective  week. 

Sow  eTerything  in  drills,  v.-hether  in  seed-beds  or  as  permanent 
crops.  Small  seeds  such  as  onions,' caiTots,  &c.,  in  addition  should  he 
dibliled  in  the  drills ;  half  the  usual  quantity  of  seed  will  thus  be 
sufficient.  Avoid  broadcast  so^Wug  altogether.  It  i.s  not  necessary 
toj3ianure  for  every  crop  ;  carrots  and  parsnips  are  better  without  it; 
but  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  all  the  brassicas  should  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  it,  solid  and  liquid.  The  first  and  last  ci'ops  of  tender 
varieties  of  vegetables,  as  peas,  cauliflowers,  French  beans,  lettuces, 
radishes,  should  be  sown  in  sheltered  situations.  To  render  the 
succession  of  vegetables  certain,  sow  two  or  three  varieties  at  the 
same  time. 

The  following  list  of  select  vegetables  may  be  of  use  in  these  days 
when  seedsmcna'  catalogues  are  so  overbm'thened  w'ith  varieties  : — 

Asr-^BAGUS. — Of  this  there  iy  but  one  kind.     The  Giant  is  only  a  stronger  sort. 


BnoiT)   Beaxs. — Royal  Dwarf  Cluster,  Broad  and  Green  Windsor. 

Bf.rt. — Pin'e-apple,  Short  Top,  Barr  k  Sugden's  New  Crimson. 

Bkussels  ^pitouTs. — Sutton's  and  Scrymf;er's  Giant. 

BoitECOLK. — Ilcartin^r,  ('ottager's  Kale,  Buda  or  Asparagus  Kale. 

BuoccoEi. — Snow's  AVinter  Wliite,  Il^immond's  Imperial  Hardy,  Cattell's 
Eclipse,  Carter's  Late  Svimmer,  Purple  Sproutin^^, 

C.vuLiFLOWF.R, — Walchcren,  London  Market. 

CviniGK.— Atkins's  Matchless,  and  Rosette  Colewort,  for  all  seasons.  For 
la.rger  kinds,  ^\^heelcr's  Imperial  and  Enfield  Market. 

Carrot. — Karly  Scarlet  Hoi-n,  Intei-mediate,  and  Altrincham  for  deep  soils. 

C'ELERV. — lueompaiulde,  Hooley's  Conqueror,  for  size. 

CucuiiBEH.: — Telegraphy  Master's  Prolific,  Hardy  Ridge. 

I'lNDivE. — Frazer's  Improved  Batavian,  DigsweU  Prize. 

Kidney  Beans. — Sion  House,. Newington  Wonder;  Scarlet  Buimcr — Carter's 
Champion. 

Le.ek. — Aytonn  Castle. 

Lettuce.— Hardy  Hammersmith,  ATI  the  Year  Roiuid,  for  winter  ;  Tom 
Tliumh,  Cos,  Sugar  Loaf,  Dunnctt's  Perfection,  White  Paris  Cos. 

Onion. — Hardy,  for  antumn  sowing.  Red  and  AVhite  Triijoli ;  siunmcr  crop, 
AA^hite  Spanish,  GlobCj  James's  Keeping ;  for  pickling.  Silver  Skinned. 

Parsnip. — Guernsey,  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas. — Early,  Ringleader,  Advancer ;  main  crop,  Torkshtre  Hero,  Yeitch'^ 
Perfection,  Ne  plus  ultra. 

Pabsley. — Treble  Curled. 

Radish.— Wood's  Early  Frame,  Short  Top,  Scarlet  and  "nTiite,  Olive  Shaped, 
Red  and  "White  Turnip. 

Rhubarb. — Dancer's  Early  Scarlet,  Myatt's  "S^'ictoria,  Mitchell's  Royal  Albert. 

Spinach. — Flanders  and  Prickly. 

Turnip. — Red  American  Stone,  White  Strap-leaved ;  Cliirk  Castle  and  Orange 
Jelly,  for  wiufcer. 

Potatoes. — Yeitch's  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Haigh's  Kidney',  Paterson's 
Yictoria  and  Economist,  Milky  AVhite,  Baron's  Perfection,  Almond's  Yorkshire 
Hero. 

Yegetaele  Marrow.  — Hibberd's  Prolific,  Moore's  Cream,  Prince  Albert. 

A  few  notes  upon  vegetables  may  not  be  out  of  ijlaee.  The  Koj'al 
Cluster  Dwarf  Bean  is  valuable,  forming  a  plant  about  a  foot  high ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Newington  "VYouder  French  Bean. 
Carter's  Champion  Runner  is  invaluable,  being  nearly  double  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  runner.  Among  brassicas  we  attach  great  im- 
portance to  Snow's  Broccoli :  it  is  invaluable,  and  so  is  Hammond's 
Imperial  for  spring  use.  For  cottagers,  Purple  Sprouting  is  very 
profitable,  and  has  the  true  broccoli  flavour.  Let  me  strongly  re- 
commend the  asparagus,  or  Buda-kale,  for  spring  use,  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  vegetables  we  have.  A  good  word  must  also  be  said  for  the 
Rosette  Colewort.  There  should  always  be  a  seed-bed  of  this  ready 
for  filling  up  ever}'  vacant  space.  A. 


THE  LARGE  WHITE  CALIFOE.H'IAB'  EADISH. 

The  fact  that  some  imperfect  si^ecimens  of  this  have  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticnltm-al  Society  justifies 
some  allusion  to  it.  It  was  when  walking  through  the  Chinese 
quarter  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  beginning  of  November  1870,  that 
I  first  saw  it.  Among  the  various  vegetable  products  which  were 
exhibited  outside  the  Chinese  shops  was  Avhat  seemed  to  be  a  peouharly 
tender-looking  white  tui-nij5,  mth  a  slcin  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  pure 
white.  The  roots  were,  cylindrical  iii  outline,  but  usually  rather 
neatly  roimded  at  the  ends,  somewhat  like  a  cucumber,  and  they  were 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  from  two-and-a-half  to 
three-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter.  Certain  that  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  excellent  kind  of  tni'nip,  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to 
the.  variety,  and  leai'nt  that  it  was  a  radish.  But,  surely,  a  radish  of 
such  size  must  be  a  tough  subject  in  the  centre!  On  the  contrary, 
the  largest  specimens  were  foiuid  to  be  as  tender  throughout  as  a 
well-grown  young  summer  turnip.  I  afterwards  visited  the  gardens 
where  these  radjshes  were  produced,  and  found  them  grown,  and 
thoroughlj'  well  gro;^-n  too,  in  beds  about  fom-  feet  wide,  with  a  nari-ow 
allcjr  between.  The  plants,  arranged  in  lines,  had  abundant  room  to 
grow,  and  seemed  to  have  thriven  unchecked  in  the  sandy  soil,  kept 
well  moistened  and  enriched  by  the  Chinese  gardeners.  "The  culture 
seemed  to  me  remarkably  like  what  one  sees  iu  a  good  market-garden 
at  Paris,  the  only  difference  I  sawbeiug,  that  between  every  two  lines  of 
plants  there  was  a  little  hollow  scooped  out,  and  in  this  a  small  drill 
of  half-decomposed  manure  was  placed.  Specimens  bought  in  the 
Chinese  market  at  San  Francisco,  and  brought  to  London  with  other 
seeds  and  roots,  maintained  their  freshness  and  good  flavour  for 
many  weeks.  They  were  shown  to  some  of  the  most  ex-perienced 
seedsmen  and  growers  in  London,  not  one  of  whom  ever  suspected 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  a  radish,  though  they  employed  the 
tongue  as  well  as  the  eye  test.  Where  these  radishes  are  grown 
so  well,  the  winter  climate  is  much  like  that  of  our  early  autimm,  so 
they  do  not  suffer  from  cold.  The  tops  of  the  siiccimeus  shown  at 
South  Kensington  were  dead  from  frost. 

The  plant  must,  of  course,  receive  the  treatment  of  an  autumn  and 
winter  radish,  and  be  sown  in  rich,  light,  and  warm  soil.  In  the 
colder  parts  of  the  country  it  might  be  desirable  to  place  some  plants 
in  positions  where  they  could  be  readily  covered  by  a  ground  vinery 
or  some  such  protection,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  checked  or 
destroyed  by  autumnal  frosts.  If  it  prove  distinct,  it  will  doul^tless 
Ijc  an  acquisition.  W.  R. 
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THE    FLOWER-GARDEN. 


THE    HARDY    BAMBOOS. 

There  ai'e  no  materials  more  attractive  than  these  for  tlie 
embellishment  of  jileasnre-gi'ounds  in  the  southern  and  milder 
districts.  I  have  grown  and  admii'ed  the  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful Bambusa-  (Arundinaria)  falcata.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  plants  for  dotting  here  and  there  in  the 
pleasure-gi'ound,  on  islands,  near  water,  or  in  the  rougher 
pai-ts  of  the  rock-garden  or  hardy  fcinery.  A\nien  once 
established  it  is  suiprismg  to  see  the  number  of  vigorous 
young  fishiug-i'od-like  shoots  that  spring  from  it  every 
summer.  With  me  they  used  to  attain  a  height  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  1  have  had  himdreds  of  canes  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  springing  from  one  tiift.  At  Bicton 
we  had  them  ver\-  fine  associated  with  the  Pampas  grass  and 
Arundo  Donax,  jxxrticularly  Ijy  the  sides  of  streams,  and  in 
sheltered  and  half-shady  nooks  of  the  rock-garden.  The  best 
and  handsomest 
plants  of  this  bam- 
boo I  have  ever  seen 
are  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe.  The  most 
important  considera- 
tion in  connection 
with  th'.s  pretty  well- 
kiiowu  plant,  how- 
ever, is  that  at  least 
scvei-al  other  species 
of  hardy  bamboo  are 
very  likely,  indeed, 
to  prove  as  hardy,  if 
not  hardier,  than  the 
subject  of  our  illus- 
tration. For  ex- 
ample, I  find  the 
followhig  descrip- 
tions of  good  kinds 
in  "The  Sub-tropical 
Garden  "  ;-^ 

B  .1 M  B  U  S  A  .1  A  P  O  X  I  C  A 

(/?.  Metal;e).—.\.  larg.-- 
loaved  and  ratlicr  ihv.ivt' 
species  from  Japan, 
gro«nng  from  tour  feet 
to  seven  feet  high,  with 
erect,  thickly .  tuftcil 
stems,  wliieli  arc  cii- 
tirf^ly  covered  liy  the 
slipaths  of  tlio  loaves  ; 
the  branches  are  also 
erect.  The  leaves  arc 
lancc-shapcd,  with  a 
very  sharp  point,  dark 
green,  persistent,  nar. 
rowed  into  a  short  leaf, 
stalk,  and  nearly  a 
foot  lonp.  This  species  sometimes  flowers  with  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion at  the  expense  of  a  jwrtion  of  the  foliage,  ^\Uich  withers 
away  and  leaves .  the  naked  stems  cxpoi^od.  This  may,  however, 
be  prevented,  to  some  extent,  by  placing  the  plants  <m  mounds 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  surrour.ding  soil.  I  have  seen  it 
thrive  very  freely  in  the  late  Mr.  Borrer's  garden  in  Sussex,  and  in 
one  or  two  other  places.  It  loves  a  peat  soil,  or  a  very  free  moist 
aiul  deep  loam,  and  nms  a  good  deal  at  the  root. 

Bamblsa  mitis. — A  lino  and  vigorous  kind  from  Cochin  China, 
somewhat  tenderer  than  most  of  the  other  kinds  ennmerated,  though 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  in  the  milder  southern  districts  ; 
or  it  may  be  found  useful  if  grown  in  the  conservatory  in  winter  and 
])lantcd  out  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  as  is  sometimes  done  with 
B.  arundiiiacta,  which  otherwise  could  not  possibly  be  seen  out  of 
doors  in  onr  climate.  Panicle  simple,  erect,  close ;  spikes  long, 
imbricated.  Loaves  rather  largo,  lance. shaped,  striated,  clasping 
the  stem,  which  is  woody  and  tai)oriug;  nodes  rather  distant,  and  not 
very  prominent. 

BA.MBLSA  NiGiiA. — A  ratlior  compact.growing  Chinese  kind,  with 
nearly  solid  stems,  and  thinner  leaves  than  those  of  any  other  species. 


Baniljusa  (.\nnuUnaria)  falcata 


The  stems  are  smooth  and  bushy,  about  seven  feet  high,  of  a  light  green, 
dotted  and  striped  wnth  purple  when  young,  changing  to  a  glistening 
black  when  fully  grown ;  they  branch  very  much  at  tlie  top,  and 
sometimes  from  the  base  up.  The  leaves  are  oval-oblong,  acute, 
shortly-stalked,  with  a  hard,  dry,  persistent  sheath ;  their  tender 
grreen  colour  contrasting  finely  with  the  blackish  hue  of  the  stems, 
it  is  best  planted  as  isolated  specimens  near  the  margins  of  shrub, 
beries,  or  on  slopes  in  the  pleasure-ground  in  warm,  sunny,  and 
sheltered  positions,  in  deep,  sandy,  and  well-drained  soil. 

Bambusa  Qlilioi. — A  Japanese  species  of  vigorous  growth,  with 
robust  green  stems  and  bright-green  leaves,  polished  above  and  slightly 
mealy  beneath,  the  lignle  bearing  a  little  bundle  of  brownish. grey 
hairs  on  the  top.  This  kind  I  first  saw  in  the  gardens  of  the  Accli- 
matisation Society  at  Paris,  where  it  was  thriving  vigorously,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  of  its  proving  valuable  in  Britain. 

Bambcsa  SiJtoxir. — A  handsome,  distinct,  and  vigorous  species, 
wliich  has  grown  ver}-  freely  for  some  years  past  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  Paris.  The  stems  are  numerous  and  grow  as  much  as  ten 
feet  high  in  a  season.  They  are  mealy-glaucous  at  the  joints,  and 
the  branchlcts  arc  numerous  and  rather  closely  crowded.    The  leaves 

are  narrow,  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot  long, 
and  are  occasionally 
striped  with  white. 
This  species,  which  was 
obtained  from  China 
some  years  since,  has 
thriven  very  well  in 
the  gardens  at  Paris, 
where  31.  Carriere  fii'st; 
drew  my  attention  to 
it.  From  what  I  have 
seen  it  do  there  I 
liavc  no  doubt  it  will 
in-ove  of  great  value 
in  the  milder  southern 
parts  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

Bam  BIS  A  viot.\.s- 
CEXS. — A  hardy  and 
vigorous  kind,  inter- 
mediate between  B. 
nigra  and  B.  viridi. 
giaucescens,  most  re. 
sembling  the  last-men- 
tioned liowovor.  It  has 
blackish  -  violet  much, 
branched  stems,  which 
assume  a  yellow  tinge 
with  age.  The  leaves 
ai'c  green  above,  hluish. 
grey  beneath,  with  an 
olongati'd  lignle  sur. 
rounded  by  a  bundle  of 
black  hairs.  Native  of 
China. 

B  A  M  B  V  s  A  V I H I  n  I  . 
c.[..*icKscKxs. — A.  spe- 
eies  from  Northern 
China,  which  has  been 
proved  veiy  hardy  and  free  in  the  Paris  gardens,  and  will,  probably, 
in  wann  parts  of  our  islands,  make  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  prove 
a  more  beautiful  object  than  any  other  kind.  The  steins,  of  a  light, 
yellowish-green,  grow  from  seven  feet  to  twelve  feet  high,  branching 
from  the  base,  each  branch  again  branching  very  much.  The  leaves  are 
very  numerous,  especially  at  tlie  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  pale.green, 
bluish  underneath,  sheathing  the  stem"  for  a  considerable  length.  It 
forms  a  tine  object  when  jilanted  as  isolated  specimens  in  sheltered 
wann  glades  in  the  plensure.ground,  or  in  snug  open  spots  near 
wood.walks,  in  very  deep,  rich,  light,  and  well-drained  soil. 

All  the  above,  with  one  exception,  I  had  the  ])lcasurc  of 
seeing  about  I'aris  in  18G7.  Several  of  them  were  more 
vigorous  than  Bambusa  falcata,  growing  in  the  same  ground; 
hc'iicc  a  very  good  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  will 
be  found  of  tpiito  as  great  importance  as  the  one  figured,  and 
which  lias  been  proved  to  add  such  a  charming  and  distinct 
feature  to  many  gardens  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
England  and  I'reland.  We  are  indebted  to  :MM.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieiix,  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  for  llic  above  adminible  likeness  of  a 
well-grown  specimen  of  B.  falcata.  James  Barnes. 
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A    PLEA    FOR    ROCK    GARDENS. 

BY  JAMES  McNAB,  EOYjU,  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  EDINBURGH, 

EocK  Gardens  may  he  looked  Tipon  as  comparatively  modern 
institutions,  while  roclveries  are  of  ancient  date.  The  latter 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  depend  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  material  at  the  command  of  the  operator,  and  on  being 
constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  landscape  effect. 
In  rockeries  the  suitable  and  geological  arrangement  of  the 
material  is  generally  aimed  at,  more  than  a  scientific  or  artistic 
distribution  of  the  plants  intended  to  be  grown.  But  with 
rock  gardens,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  and  formal 
distribution  of  the  plants  are  specially  to  be  considered.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary  that  artistic  eifect  should  be  laid  alto- 
gether aside,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  graceful  arrange- 
ment without  sacrificing  the  individual  health  and  habit  of  the 
plants.  For  a  long  series  of  years  I  have  been  enamoured  by 
the  diversified  forms  and  extreme  beauty  of  alpine  plants, 
having  always  had  under  my  charge  a  large  number  of  these 
deserving  favourites.  Their  cultivation,  however,  had  always 
been  in  pots,  plunged  m  ashes  in  raised  pits,  covering  with 
glass  during  the  winter  months  when  necessary. 

Some  years  ago  the  removal  of  a  high  wall  which  separated 
the  botanical  from  the  old  experimental  garden  here  became 
necessary,  to  throw  the  two  establishments  into  one.  To 
utilize  this  large  portion  of  old  building  material  I  commenced 
what  I  called  a  rock  garden,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
rockeries  which  I  had  previously  seen  in  many  places  through- 
out the  country,  where  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs, 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  often  trees,  were  indis- 
criminately growing  together,  the  stronger  and  wider-spread- 
ing plants  often  smothering  the  weaker.  The  general  effect  of 
such  rockeries  when  judiciotisly  constructed  was  good,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eyes  of  people  not  having  a  botanical  taste.  In 
the  construction  of  the  rock  garden  here,  I  got  the  stones  of 
the  old  wall  just  alluded  to  split  up  longitudinally,  and 
arranged  on  a  piece  of  sloping  ground  facing  the  north,  which 
I  had  previously  laid  out  in  an  tmdulating  and  somewhat 
geometrical  form,  and  which  I  divided  into  uniform  sections, 
separated  by  stone  paths  and  steps.  These  sections  were  then 
divided  into  angular  compartments  of  various  sizes,  and  each 
filled  with  soils  suited  for  the  various  plants  to  be  put  into 
them.  The  compartments  of  several  of  the  sections  were  after- 
wards filled  with  various  species  of  a  genus,  such  as  the  sections 
of  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Saxtfragas,  also  of  Pi-imulas, 
SUenes,  Aubrietias,  Gentiauas,  Andi'osaces,  &c.  Other  sections 
were  filled  with  plants  of  a  uniform  height,  particularly 
of  kinds  of  which  only  a  few  species  exist,  while  others 
were  arranged  in  geographical  order.  The  success  of  the 
early  part  of  this  experiment  was  such  as  to  induce  me 
to  transfer  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  aljaine  plants 
to  the  rock  garden ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  regret  it.  It  was  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  such  a  large  collection  of  alpine  plants  as 
existed  here  kept  in  proper  order,  particularly  when  con- 
fined under  pot  culture,  the  attention  necessary  for  shifting 
such  a  collection  being  often  more  than  it  was  possible  to 
undertake  at  the  proper  season  with  a  limited  staff  of  men. 
Unless  such  re-potting  was  regularly  gone  into,  the  foliage 
and  flowers  of  each  could  not  be  properly  developed.  In  this 
state,  species  often  get  confounded  together,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  all  are  planted  in  separate  rock- 
work  compartments,  yet  near  enough  to  be  easily  compared. 
The  various  sections  of  a  rook  garden,  having  the  soil  prepared 
specially  for  the  different  genera,  should  be  equally  drained 
and  enjoy _  the  same  exposure.  Under  such  auspices,  each 
individual  plant  is  developed  m  a  more  perfect  condition  than 
it. can  possibly  be  under  ordinary  pot  culture ;  but,  of  course, 
if  anyone  could  devote  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to 
a  fevf  select  favourites,  they  might  develop  very  superior 
sjjecimens  by  pot  culture. 

The^  rock  garden  recently  constructed  at  the  Edinburgh 
Botanic  Garden,  and  still  in  progi-ess  of  extension,  contains 
upwards  of  four  thousand  compartments,  of  which  2,200 
spaces  are  filled  with  various  species  and  varieties  of  alpine 
and  dwarf -herbaceous  plants,  besides  numerous  dwarf,  shrubby 
kmds,  from  all  temperate  parts  of  the  globe.     The  remainino- 


compartments  are  filled  with  free-flowering  duplicates,  placed 
at  uniform  distances,  to  please  the  eye  of  those  whose  taste 
is  more  for  colour ;  iDut  even  to  the  botanical  cultivator,  such 
free-flowering  duplicate  nrasses  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  interasting. 

All  the  angular  interstices  between  the  irregular  plant 
compartments  are  filled  with  a  selection  of  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  species  of  Triteleia,  Galliprora,  Calochortus,  Cyclobothra, 
Cyclamen,  white  Sisyrhichium  grandiflorum ;  and  amongst 
them  nothing  more  pleasing  than  the  Iris  reticulata,  which 
thrives  well  in  such  places  and  flowers  abundantly.  It  never 
requires  to  be  lifted  except  for  sub-division. 

Many  of  the  larger  compartments  between  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  alpines  are  filled  with  a  selected  collection  of  sprmg- 
flowering  bulbous  plants,  such  as  the  Crmiean  Snowdrop,  all  the 
varieties  of  Scillas,  of  which  ,S.  bifolia  major  and  S.  sibirica pre- 
dominate; Puschkinia,  varieties  of  the  Grape  Hyacinth,  Vernal 
Snowflake,  Bulbocodium  vernum,  dwarf  Narcissus,  &c.  After 
the  spring  bulbs  are  done  blooming  and  cut  down,  a  little  good 
soil  is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  spaces  are  filled  with  dwarf 
annuals,  and  shallow-rooted  su.mmer -flowering  herbaceous 
plants,  such  as  Leptosiphons,  Clintonias,  dwarf  Gilias,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  tricolor,  Holosteum  umbellatnm,  Myosurus 
minimus,  Linaria  aljiina,  Papaver  alpiaum,  dwarf  Lobehas,  A1-. 
ternantheras,  &c.  Such  plants  are  all  removed  a?  soon  as 
injured  by  frost,  and  the  sui-face  of  the  bulbs  is  again  covered 
with  a  little  fresh  soil,  in  order  to  protect  the  seeds  of  the 
annual  plants,  which  rarely  start  till  the  bulbous  plants 
are  over.  It  will  be  found,  after  the  expu-ation  of  two  or 
three  years,  that  some  of  the  bulbs  will  get  into  a ,  tufted 
condition,  preventing  then'  free  flowering.  With  such 
plants  it  will  be  necessary,  as  soon  as  their  blooming  is 
over,  to  have  them  lifted  and  sub-divided,  giving  fresh  soil 
where  necessary,  and  replacing  only  the  larger  or  flowering 
bulbs. 

■  Besides  the  choice  bulbs  planted  in  the  general  rock-garden 
compartments,  a  large  division  is  also  set  aside  for  a  general 
collection  of  all  the  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants,  both  species 
and  varieties,  and  which  are  exceedingly  ii^teresting  during  the 
early  months.  A  division  is  also  ari'anged  for  Colchicums,  of 
which  the  red,  pink,  white,  and  variegated  contrast  well  with 
the  varieties  Of  autumn-flowering  Crocus,  particularly  the 
C.  speciasus,  which  succeeds  admirably  in  the  stone  compart- 
ments, making  c|uite  a  show  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October. 

Large  divisions  are  also  appropriated  for  a  selection  of  mono- 
cotyledonous  plants,  exclusive  of  bulbs,  such  as  the  dwarf  and 
herbaceous  species  of  Iris  and  Tucca ;  also  species  of  Cordyline, 
Sparaxis,  Helonias,  Ophiopogou,  Trillium,  terrestrial  orchids, 
Convallaria,  Uvularia,  ISfarthecium,  Tofieldia,  Acorus,  rare 
species  of  alpine  Carex,  &c. 

The  interstices  between  the  upright  stones  are  filled  with 
varieties  of  Primula  vulgaris,  both  single  and  double,  which 
flower  abundantly.  The  donble-flowermg  sorts,  which  hitherto 
were  of  difficult  cultivation  m  the  oi^en  air,  succeed  in  such 
places  remarkably  well.  Hepaticas  are  also  admirably  adajjted 
for  such  situations,  and,  with  the  Primulas,  have  a  gay  appear- 
ance during  the  spring  months. 

The  rock  garden  recently  formed  here  is  190  feet  long  and 
at  jiresent  85  feet  wide,  having  a  niifform  and  graduated  eleva- 
tion of  12  feet.  The  extension  and  elevation  of  the  rock  garden 
is  still  progressing,  and  when  completed  the  ultimate  propor- 
tions will  be  190  feet  long,  120  feet  wide,  and  the  ultimate 
height,  18  feet.  In  the  construction  of  the  rock  gai'den,  care  has 
been  taken  taken  to  have  it  all  thoroughly  di-ained.  The  soil, 
as  well  as  the  sandy  subsoil,  has  all  been  thrown  tip,  and  the 
ground  below  filled  with  ashes  and  foundation  rubbish,  com- 
posed of  stones  and  other  rough  material,  of  which  quantities 
can  always  be  had  near  large  towns  for  nothing.  The  original 
surface  soil  is  always  kept  uppermost,  for  placing  the  stones  in. 
These  stones  vary  from  14  inches  to  3  feet  in  length,  from  8 
inches  to  10  inches  in  breadth  and  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
thickness,  having  more  or  less  angular  tops.  They  are  all 
placed  about  10  inches  or  12  inches  deep  in  the  soil  in  an 
upright  position,  not  "  sloping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  east,"  as  , 
stated  by  "  G.  A.  L.,"  in  the  Gardeners'  Ghronide  of  the  14th 
of  October,  1871. 
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Angiilar  stone  stumps,  varying  from  3  feet  to  9  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  from  I  foot  to  l!  feet  in  height,  are  placed  on 
prominent  points  at  miiform  distances.  Each  stone  stump  is 
pUmtcd  with  Yuccas  and  Cordyhnes.  The  sides  of  these 
xipright  stone  stumps  are  furnished  with  angular  buttress- 
stones,  which  gradually  join  into  the  oi'dinary  stone  compart- 
ments. These  stone  stumps,  filled  with  large  and  formal 
plants  of  Yucca  gloriosa,  Y.  I'Dcurva,  &c.,  tend  to  give  a 
characteristic  and  decided  look  to  the  rock  garden. 

After  all  the  stone  compartments  are  ai'ranged,  the  ordinary 
garden  soil  is  taken  out,  and  is  replaced  by  prepared  compost, 
chiefly  consisting  of  tui'fy  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  proportions 
to  suit  the  plants  intended  for  them.  I  consider  freestone, 
or  any  kind  of  sandstone  of  a  free-splitting  character,  to  Ije 
the  most  suitable,  as  roots  take  knidly  to  it.  Besides,  such 
.stones  retain  a  considerable  deal  of  moisture  when  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  thus  giving  a  certain  degree  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  roots  during  dry  weather.  When  lifting  plants 
that  have  been  thus  treated,  the  roots  will  be  found  to  adhere 
to  the  stone  all  round,  and  can  thus  be  taken  up  for  trans- 
pkinting  in  square,  triangular,  or  septangular  masses,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  drainage  before  alluded  to  proves  very 
beneficial  during  the  winter  months,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  of  plants  which  can  be  wintered  with  impunity 
on  the  elevated  slopes  of  this  rock  'garden,  when  contrasted 
with  many  of  the  same  species  planted  in  the  ordinary  garden 
borders,  where  they  generally  decay  away  with  frost  and 
damp.  The  fact  of  frost  not  affecting  plants  on  an  elevated 
rock  garden"  to  the  same  extent  as  when  planted  in  open 
borders  was  thoroughly  tested  during  the  wintei-  of  1870-71. 
The  frost  set  in  early  in  November,  and  from  that  period  up  to 
the  end  of  Februar)-,  making  120  days,  the  thcrmometei'  in 
the  garden  registered  below  tlae  freczing-])oint  on  no  less  than 
seventy-three  mornings.  Dui'ing  Novemljer  1870,  on  twentj- 
mornings  the  lowest  points  were  on  the  2nd,  8th,  9th,  10th, 
22nd,  and  23rd,  mdicating,  respectively,  29°,  26°,  25°,  29°,  27°, 
and  26°.  During  December,  on  eighteen  mornings,  the  lowest 
points  were  on  the  16th,  23rd,  2.5th,  27th,  28th,  and  31st,  indi- 
cating, respectively,  26°,  9°,  20°,  12°,  17°,  and  20°.  Duruig  the 
month  of  January  1871,  the  thei'moureter  fell  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  mornings  below  the  freezing-point,  the  lowest 
being  on  the  21st,  24.th,  2.5th,  26th.  27th,  and  28th,  indicating 
20°,  22°,  21°,  21°,  16°,  and  11.°.  During  February,  on  eight 
mnrnings,  the  thermometer  was  below  32°,  the  lowest  beuig 
(in  the  Lst,  2nd,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  26th,  indicating,  re- 
spectively, 26°,  30°,  31°,  29°  29°,  and  31°.  Although  this 
long-continued  frost,  almo.st  without  snow,  penetrated  full 
thirteen  inches  into  tho  rock  garden,  it  was  surprising  to 
find  that,  when  genial  weather  returned,  very  few  jilant.s  had 
suffered. 

At  some  future  time,  when  the  I'ock  garden  is  nearer  com- 
pletion, it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give  drawings  and  further 
details  of  it — then  the  large  Araucari.-is  and  Yuccas,  wliicli  now 
adorn  all  the  prominent  points,  will  be  more  matured.  Mean- 
while, I  hopo  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
further  cultivation  of  alpine  jilants  ou  the  rock-garden  system. 
Kock  gardens  can  alfcu'd  as  much  scope  foi'  the  disjilay  of  a  geo- 
metrical or  fanciful  taste  as  any  of  our  modern  liedding-iuit 
flower-gardens,  particularly  now  that  mixed  summer  Ijcdding-out 
tlowcr-gardens  are  coming  more  into  fashion.  A  geometrical 
rock-work  and  flowei--garden  combined  was  coivslriicted  dui'ing 
1S70  at  Easton  DudiUugston  Lodge,  tho  i-esidence  of  Charles 
.Tenner,  Esq.,  and  is  a  good  instance  of  this  novel  style  of 
gardening.  Tho  raised  geometrical  beds  have  their  sides 
constructed  of  a  scries  of  sloping  stone  com|)ar(,nieuts  for  \\\i: 
growth  of  alpine  plants,  while  their  raised  centres  during 
spring  are  filled  with  bulljous  jilauls,  and  are  afterwards 
replaced  with  a  methodical  ai'raugement  of  summer-llowcriiig 
bedding  [ilants. 

Ou  the  properly  of  William  Cliristie,  Esq.,  of  t'raigeiul 
Park,  near  Edinburgh,  an  old  (piarry  has  been  turned  to  good 
account  for  rock-garden  purposes.  When  confined  cntin;ly 
to  the  rock  as  quarried,  a  difliculty  frcipK'utly  occurs  of 
getting  proper  places  excavated,  for  the  ri'ception  of  ])lan(s. 
Mr.  (iliristie  has  successfully  combated  tliis  difliculty  by  laying 
out  tl\e  interior  in  portions  of  various  sizes  and  styles,  conqiosed 
of  stone  compartments,  for  the  reception  of  alpine  plants. 


Another  rockwork,  but  more  in  the  rock-garden  style,  has 
been  in  process  of  formation  for  several  years  on  a  piece  of 
southern  sloping  ground  at  Fettes  ilouut,  near  Laswade,  the 
summer  residence  of  G.  H.  Potts,  Esq.  It  is  laid  out  in 
terraces,  a  style  peculiailj^  well  suited  to  tho  natui-ally  sloping 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  constructed. 

In  many  parts  of  Argyllshire,  villa  residences  have  been 
fixed  on  merely  on  account  of  the  natural  rocks  existing  on 
the  ground,  which  are  afterwards  covered  with  ferns  and  other 
rock-work  plants. 

In  the  construction  of  rockeries,  as  well  as  rock  gardens,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of  watering  during  dry 
weather;  for  this  purpose  a  flexiljle  tube  and  hose  will  be 
found  the  most  efficient  means.  Of  course,  a  force  of  water 
from  a  high  reservoir  is  indispensable. 


AMAEANTUS  -SALICIPOLIUS. 

This  promises  to  be  the  finest-foliagecl  plant  for  dinner-tablo, 
di'awing-rooni,  and  garden  decoration  for  1872.  It  created  sonie- 
tiiing  lilio  a.  furore  wherever  exhibited  last  season.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  its  beauty,  or  exhaust  itsgi'acc,  by  pen  or  pencil  sketches. 
It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  of  admirable  habit,  forming  a  dense  weeping 
pyramid  of  about  a  yard  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through.  Tho 
plants  shown  at  South  Kensington  were  reported  to  hare  been 
groi\Ti  in  the  open  groimd,  from  whence  they  were  lifted  into  pots,  and 
removed  to  the  show.  Everything  else  looked  comnioti. place  beside 
them  ;  they  were  the  eye  of  the  exhibition.  Long,  naiTow  leaves, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  wide,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
long,  wecped  down  over  each  other  and  the  pots  in  the  most  graceful 
manner.  They  exhibited  every  hue  of  colour,  tVom  bronze. green  to 
the  most  brilliant  orange-red.  It  seemed  as  if  more  than  all  tho 
beauty  of  Croton  angustifoHum  and  C.  interruptum  were  combined 
in  this  charming  Amaranth,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be ;  for  I  see 
its  title  is  already  questioned;  and  it  certainly  is  like  no  other 
Amarantus. 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  a  rare  gem  for  decorative  purposes.  For 
centres,  groups,  or  rows,  massed  cither  by  itself  or  as  a  set  off  to 
other  fio\\-ering  or  foliage  plants,  it  is  likely  to  prove  invaluable. 
In  baskets,  on  brackets,  or  in  vases,  in  conservatories  or  liviug. 
rooms,  I  cannot  conceive  anytliing  more  rich  and  elegant ;  while  it 
will  obviously  give  a  new  chai'acter  to  diuuor-table  decoration.  Tlioso 
long  pendent  branches,  tenninating  in  brilliant  plumes,  will  fit  in 
arbnirably  with,  and  cnlianco  tho  richness  of,  tho  finest  services  of 
plate,  glass,  dessert,  &e.  And  to  cut  for  tho  furnisliing  of  tall  va.scs, 
wdw  that  has  seen  it  does  not  long  to  have  sueh  masses  of  drooping 
beauty  with  which  to  enwreath  and  elegantise  thcni  ?  Does  any  one 
think  this  the  language  of  exaggeration  ?  then  let  him  hasten  to 
see  and  grow  tho  plant  for  himself.  D.  T.  F. 


Modern  Flower  Gardens. — Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  lias  under. 
taken  the  hevculeiin  task  of  reforming  our  modern  Howcr.gardens. 
Everybody  nuist  adndt  that  we  have  too  little  individuality — that  wo 
are  too  much  ruled  by  fashion,  and  if  Jlr.  Kingsley  can  help  us  to 
break  through  its  tranmiels  he  will  do  good  service.  Most  men 
when  they  propose  a  scheme  of  disestablishment — whether  it  is  that 
of  a  church,  a  government,  or  a  garden — have  some  seheme  of  their 
own  to  put  forth  as  a  substitute ;  aiul,  as  far  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Kingsley,  ho  is  desirous  of  reverting  to  a  more  natural  style  of 
gardeiniig  than  that  which  is  now  practised,  liyrou  says.  "There  is 
a.  pleasure  in  the  pathless  \vo()(ls  "  ;  and  1  must  ccuilVss  that  sometimes, 
after  belag  half-l)lindcil  by  the  glare  of  a  garden  that  had  taken 
thousands  of  plants  to  fill  it,  I  should  have  felt,  like  liyron,  delighted 
with  the  pathless  woods,  or  with  Mr.  Kingsley's  ganli-n  na  naturcl. 
We  have  been  trying  to  out-do  each  other  in  our  rage  after  noveltiea. 
We  have  even  scaletl  tho  house-top  and  torn  off  the  liouseleek  to 
plant  in  linos  on  nnid,  so  feelingly  deseribeil  by  Mr.  Kingsley. 
Ni'vertheless,  after  the  everlasting  reil-whitc-and-lilue  pattern,  the 
succulents  were  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  1  am  not  over  anxious 
about  seeing  them  all  in  a  line,  which  so  irritated  Jlr.  Kingsley,  but 
1  believe  true  liower-garden  reform  lies  in  the  direction  of  making 
a  freer  use  of  hardy  jilants,  of  neutral  tints  of  foliage  and  flowci-s, 
to  tone  iovm  the  bright  coloui-s.  I  shoidd  bo  only  to  glad  to 
curtail  our  present  bedding.out  system.  I  don't  think  wc  can  do 
without  it  till  tho  fashion  changes,  but  by  making  larger  use  of 
harily  plants,  many  of  which  are  especially  adapted  for  ma.«.sing.  wo 
shnllbe  able  to  free  our  houses  of  thousands  of  tho  usual  subjects  of 
bedding-out. — E.  lliuMiAV,  Kaiiiscij  Abhfij,  Uinit.i. 
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THE  SEA  HOLLIES   (ERYNGIUM). 

[Continued  from  paije  50.) 

Of  quite  a  different  type  is  the  next  species  that  claims  attention, 
■viz.,  E.  aqaifolium,  a  fine,  bold  border  plant,  attaining  a  height  of 
some  three  or  four  feet,  or  even  more,  "with  a  general  contour  of  a 
candelabrum-like  character.  As  a  ijroof  of  its  classic  character,  I 
may  add  that  in  the  E.vhibition  of  1851,  Messrs.  Hunt  &  Koskell  took 
the  design  for  one  of  their  most  recliercM  eaudelabras  from  an  almost 
perfect  facsimile  of  a  flowering  stem  of  this  plant ;  and,  by  way  of 
seeming  the  pattern  from  decay,  they  electro-plated  the  plant  itself. 

In  succession  to  the  preceding  we  have  a  group  that  is  so  closely 
allied  that,  for  all  general  purposes,  its  constituents  may  be  considered 
under  one  head  :  Eryngium  planum,  E.  glomeratum,  E.  creticum,  and 
E.  virgatum.  In  all  of  these  the  radical  leaves  are  elliptic  in  shape,  and 
of  a  bright,  shining  green  coloui-.  The  much-branched  stems  rise  to 
a  height  of  three  feet,  with  the  globose  inflorescences  varying  in 
size  in  the  several  species.  The  involucral  leaves  are  narrow  and 
spinous,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plants  depends  more  on  their  elegant 
habit  of  growth  and  the  general  bluish  hue,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
chanii  to  the  various  ramifications,  than  upon  anything  else.  These 
plants  all  seed  freely,  and  in  this  way  may  be  increased  to  any 
e.xtent.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  the  seeds  of  Eryngium  rarely 
vegetate  the  first  season,  and,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  discarded, 
as  they  too  frequently  are,  before  they  have  experienced  the  influence 
of  a  second  spring's  sun.- 

So  nnich  for  the  entire-leaved  section.  In  our  second  group,  first 
on  the  list  unquestionably  .stands  E.  amethystinura.  With  the  radical 
leaves  three-parted  and  flower-stems  moderately  branched,  rising 
to  a  height  of  two  feet  or  more,  and  producing  uirmerous  stems,  the 
whole  suffused  with  a  steel-blue  colour,  its  specific  name  is  in  the 
highest  degree  appi'opriate ;  and  a  beautiful  plant  it  is. 

Closely  allied  to  it,  but  much  larger  and  stronger  in  growth — a 
remark  which  also  applies  to  its  involucral  heads  of  flowers — is 
the  Himalaj'an  E.  Bojdei.  This  species  sometimes  attains  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is  of  robust  growth,  but  rarely  matures  its 
seeds — at  least,  such  has  been  my  experience. 

Two  slender  and  peculiarly  forlcy  species,  viz.,  E.  caeruleum.  and 
E.  corniculatum,  the  former  growing  about  two  feet  high,  the 
latter  about  nine  feet,  it  will  suffice  merely  to  name  as  desii-able  and 
distinct,  where  a  collection  rather  than  a  selection  is  the  object. 

E.  spina  alba,  which  is  irsually  entitled  E.  rigidum — but  so  appro- 
priate is  its  older  title  that  I  jsref  er  reversing  the  order  of  synonyms — 
is  a  dwarf  plant,  native  of  the  south  of  Erance,  of  peculiarly  rigid 
aspect,  and  covered  with  long  projecting  white  spines,  whence  the 
name.  It  is  a  species  but  rarely  met  with,  and,  as  cultivated  by  me, 
does  not  appear  to  be  long-lived,  usually  exhausting  its  vitality  by 
the  third  year. 

Two  species,  viz.,  E.  Bom-gati  and  E.  Balbisii,  closely  allied,  if 
not  absolutely  similar,  are  both  well  worth  cultivation.  -  Dwarf  (rarely 
exceeding  fifteen  inches  in  height) ,  they  have  undulated  and  divided 
radical  leaves,  marbled  over  with  white  ;  and  though  devoid  of 
any  brilliancy  of  floral  colour-,  the  character  just  alluded  to,  and  their 
general  habit,  is  suifioient  to  give  them  a  claim  to  the  front  rank  of 
the  herbaceous  border. 

The  third  group  contains  several  species  all  of  great  similarity  of 
aspect,  and  all  coming  from  the  Southern  States  of  America  or 
Mexico.  Unlike  the  heretofore  enumerated  species,  they  have  long 
and  somewhat  Yucca-like  leaves.  \ 

E.  yuccaefoliunr  (syn.,  E.  aquaticmn),  E.  bromeliasfelium,  and  E. 
virginianum  are  all  that  I  have  _  ever  met  with  in  cultivation.  So 
like  indeed  is  the  second  species  to  a  Bromelia  that  I  have  several 
times  had  it  sent  to  me  as  one.  A  nip  of  the  leaf  between  the  teeth 
soon  tells  to  what  order  it  belongs  by  the  presence  of  that  flavour- 
peculiar  to  all  the  tJmbellifers 

These  species  are  scarcely  hardy  enough  to  stand  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  climate ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  naturally  a  good  deal  of 
the  biennial  character  about  them.  Their  interest  is  more  botanical 
than  general.  To  such  as  have  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  them, 
I  may  say  that  their  native  habitat  is  swampy  ground ;  but  if  grown 
freely  under  similar  circumstances  in  this  country  they  are  almost 
certain  to  be  cut  oii  by  an  early  frost  in  winter,  whereas  if  groAvn  in 
a. somewhat  dry,  sheltered  nook  of  a  rockery  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  survive  the  perils  of  their  first  winter,  and  to  flower  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  season  to  render  the  maturation  of  their  seed 
possible,  at  least,  if  not  probable. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens.  Jas.  C.  Nivex. 


God  manages  all  of  nature's  growth  and  bloom  in  sneh  way,  that 
every  eai-nest  man  with  an  observant  eye  can  so  far  trace  the  laws  of 
His  Providence,  as  to  insure  to  himself  a  harvest  of  fruit,  or  grain,  or 
flowers.  And  whatever  errors  may  be  made  are  only  so  many  instruc- 
tors, to  teach,  and  to  quicken  love  by  their  lesson.— Ik.  Maevel. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PLOWER-&ARDENING. 


Iris  persica. — Professor  Syme  informs  us  that  this  charming  plant  proves 
hji.rdy  luider  a  wall  as  far  north  as  Fifeshire,  and  that  it  flowers  there  every 

spring.  _ 

"  Carpeting  "  Ground  "beneath  Trees.— I  have  recently  taken  a  cottage  in 
Dcrljyyhire,  as  a  refuge  occasionally  from  city  smoke  and  fog.  There  is  a 
garden  of  fail-  size,  in  which  are  laurustiiius,  yew,  holly,  and  other  evergreen 
trees,  which  have  been  long  planted  and  long  neglected,  and  are  now  of  large 
growth.  I  like  them  as  they  are ;  but  there  are  such  big  bare  spaces  of  earth 
below  them  on  which  nothing  grows — not  even  weeds.     Will  anything  grow 

there,  and  "  carpet "  the  soil  ?— J.  S. [Your  best  plan  is  to  naturalize  on  the 

bare  ground  small  herbaceous  plants  that  thrive  in  similar  positions.  Try,  for 
example,  the  winter  aconite,  the  periwinkles  in  considerable  variety,  the  blue 
n.pennine,  and  the  wood  anemones,  the  St.  John's  Wort,  the  snowdrop,  and  any 
kinds  of  crocus  or  daflrodil  you  can  readily  obtain.] 

Flowers. — Some  fifty  years  ago  the  poet- Goethe  discovered  that  all  the  parts 
of  plants  had  a  kind  of  common  natui-e,  and  would  change  into  each  other. 
Now  this  was  a  true  discovery,  and  a  notable  one  ;  and  you  will  find  that,  in 
fact,  all  plants  are  composed  of  essentially  two  parts — the  leaf  and  root-|-one 
loving  the  light,  the  uther  darkness ;  one  liking  to  be  clean,  the  other  to  be  dirty ;  ' 
one  liking  to  grow  for  the  most  part  up,  the  other  for  the  most  pai't  down  ;  and 
each  having  faculties  and  purposes  of  its  own.  But  the  pure  one,  wliich  loves 
the  hght,  has,  above  all  things,  the  pm-pose  of  being  married  to  another  leaf, 
and  having  child -leaves,  and  children's  childi'en  of  leaves,  to  make  the  earth 
-fair  for  ever ;  and  when  the  leaves  marry,  they  put  on  wedding  robes,  and  are 
more  glorious  than  Solomon  in  all  bis  glory,  and  they  have  feasts  of  honey  and 
we  call  them  "  flowers." — John  Rutsklu,  in  ^  Fon  Cluc'njera." 

Advice  to  Amateurs. — If  jowx  notion  of  country  enjoyment  is  limited  by 
thoughts  of  a  good  place  where  you-  may  lie  down  under  the  trees,  and  frolic 
with  your  childi'en,  or  smoke  a  pipe  under  youi-  vine  or  clambering  rose-tree, 
at  evening — find  a  gardener  who  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  who  can  place  iipon 
your  table  eveiy  day  the  freshest  and  crispest  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the 
season,  leaving  you  no  care,  but  the  care  of  bills  for  superphosphates  and 
trenching.  If  you  stroll  into  his  domain  of  the  garden,  take  your  walking-stick 
or  your  pipe  there,  if  you  choose — but  never  a  hoe  or  a  i^runing-knife.  Joke 
with  him,  if  you  like,  but  never  advise  him.  Take  measure  of  liis  fitness  by 
the  fruits  he  puts  upon  your  table,  the  order  of  your  grounds,  and  the  total  of 
yom-  bills.  If  these  are  satisfactory — keep  him  ;  if  not,  dischai'ge  him,  as  you 
would  a  law^^'er  who  managed  your  case  Ija'dly,  or  a  doctor  who  bled  or  piu-ged 
you  to  a  sad' state  of  depletion."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  estabhshing  a  country 
home,  you  have  a  ^vish  to  identify  yourself  with  its  gi-owth  into  fertility  and 
comeliiiess,  in  such  sort  that  you  may  feel  that  every  gi-owing  shnib  is  a  little 
companion  for  you  and  yom-s— every  vine  a  friend—every  patch  of  herbs,  of 
vegetables,  or  of  flowers,  an  aid  to  the  common  weal  and  pleasm-es  of  home, 
in  which  you  take,  and  will  never  cease  to  take,  a  personal  interest  and  pride — 
if  all  this  be  true,  and  you  have  as  good  as  three  hours  a  day  to  devote  to 
personal  superintendence — then,  by  all  means,  forswear  all  gardeners  who 
come  to  you  with  great  recommendations  of  their  proficiency.  However  just 
these  may  be,  all  their  accomphshments,  ten  to  one,  ^vill  be  only  a  gi-ievance  to 
j'ou.  It  is  far  better,  if  you  be  really  in  earnest  to  taste  ruialities  to  the  full, 
to  find  some  honest,  industrious,  feUow — not  unwilling  to  be  taught — who  will 
lend  a  cheerful  hand  to  your  efforts  to  work  out  the  problem  of  life  in  the 
country  for  yoiu'sclf. — JD.  G.  Mitchell, 
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PALMS  FOB,  THE  GARDEN. 
{Continued  from  page  Zl.) 

Areca  mouostachya  (Australia) . — Quite  a  gem  in  its  way,  with  a 
stem  one-and-a-half  inch  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high ;  fronds,  dark- 
green,  two  feet  long,  drooping ;  useful  for  a  vase ;  succeeding  well 
under  greenhouse  temperature,  and,  in  a  young  state,  suitable  for  a 
Wardian  ease,  being  slow  in  growth. 

A.  rubra  (Mauritius). — A  very  graceful  specjes,  having  dark-green 
foliage,  ■with  a  tint  of  red  on  the  margin  of  the  pinnas;  but  the 
older  the  plant  the  less  conspicuous  the  red  hue  becomes ;  leaf  stalk, 
clothed  with  dark  scales;  habit,  gracefully  spreading,  light  and 
feathery ;  suitable  for  table  decoration,  and  one  of  the  best  for  general 
stove  purposes. 

A.  furfuracea. — A  variety  of  rubra,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
absence  of  the  red  tint,  and  in  having  a  denser  clothing  of  dark  scales 
on  the  petiole.  A  variety  called  A.  aurea  has  the  habit  of  this  plant, 
but  it  has  a  yellowish  tint  on  the  petiole  and  yellow  spots  on  the 
pinnae.     A  handsome  plant,  but  shy,  and  very  fond  of  heat. 

A.  sapida  (the  cabbage-pabn  of  Norfolk  Island). — A  useful  green- 
house plant,  with  dark-green,  narrow  foliage,  having  a  yellow  tint  ; 
habit,  spreading,  which  unfits  it  for  table  decoration,  but  on  a 
pedestal  it  has  a  fiue  appearance.  Being  dwai-f  in  habit,  it  is  irseful 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  conservatory. 

A.  triandra  (East  Indies). — In  habit  allied  to  A.  sapida,  but,  not 
being  so  hardy,  is  of  less  value. 

A.  tigellaria  (Bast  Indies). — A  spijiy  species,  elegant  in  a  young 
state,  and  pushing  offsets  from  the  base ;  not  a  free  grower.  A.  horrida 
resembles  this  species ;  but  both  become  ragged  as  they  get  old,  and 
both  like  a  high  temperature. 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  (syn.,  macrocarpa:  Tropical  America) . — 
A  nice  plant  when  young ;  foliage  dark  gi-een,  and  petiole  clothed 
with  long  dark  spines;  when  large,  ungainly  and  lax  in  habit;  not  a 
good  i^lant  for  general  piu-poses. 

A.  lasiospatha. — Similar  to  the  above. 
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Astrocai-yum  rostratum  (sya.,  mcxicauum  :  Ti'opical  America). — 
A  very  spiny  plant,  with  fine  fronds  of  a  clark-i,'vccn  hue  ;  uniler 
sides  white  ;  stem  clothed  with  vei'y  strong  Ijlack  spines,  and  the 
petiole  Avith  smaller  ones;  fronds  dense,  and  pinnicbvoad;  a  good 
stove  palm,  whose  spines,  however,  are  apt  to  tear  other  plants  that 
may  happen  to  bo  within  reach  of  them. 

Arenga  saccliarifera  (Sugar  Palm;  sjm.,  javauica,  Westerhantii : 
Indian  Archipelago). — Fronds,  pinnate  ;  when  fully  grown,  twenty 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  ;  under  side,  white;  upper,  dark  green; 
leaf-stalks  round,  with  abundance  of  black  fibre  at  the  base.  A  fihc 
palm  for  a  large  house  ;  but  quite  unfit  for  general  jiurposes. 

Attalea  Cohune  (Honduras). — Fronds  erect,  twelve  feet  long  ; 
pinno!  channelled  on  nnder  side ;  bright  greeu.  In  this  species  tljo 
fronds  stand  without  oi'der,  which  gives  the  plant  a  confused  ajujcar. 
ance.  For  ordinary  purposes,  Attalcas  arc  noc  very  satisfactory  ; 
l}ut  where  a  plant  is  required  to  stand  in  a  corridor,  or  near  a  \vall, 
some  of  them  might  bo  found  useful. 

A.  nucifera  (New  Granada). — A  more  lax  jilant  than  Cohune; 
piunic  narrow. 

A.  spoctabilis  (Brazil). — Fronds  more  spreading  than  in  the  last ; 
margin  of  piuna3  furnished  ^vith  brown  fibre,  and  the  points  are 
drooping.  There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus ;  but  they 
arc  not  ornamental.  J.  C. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ML'SA    EXaETE    FOR    THE    CONSERVATORY    AND 
WIJsTER-GARDEN. 

C'o.Mi'AU.iTivELY  few  have  any  conception,  of  the  vahie  of  tliit> 
>:u|)crl)  [jlant  for  the  conservator}',  lai'ge  grceuhonse,  or  winter 
garden.     AVhon  I  went  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1867,  I  was 


Mu-sii  cnsL'lc. 

pliMscd  and  snrjirised  to  find  ii  iiohlc  specimen  in  one  (li  tlir 
cool-honscs  there,  as  in  lOngland  I  had  not  previously  noticed 
it  in  a  cooler  honse  than  th(!  palni-stovc  at  Kow.  Mncli  as  it 
has  hcen  s])oken  of  during  late  j-eavs  as  an  oriianient  lor  the 
Ihnver-jiarden  in  summer,  its  value  in  this  coinitry  will  bo  in- 
linitely  j^reater  as  a  cool  or  intonnedinte  house  snhjeet ;  ])av- 
ticularly  as  in  all  but  the  southern  and  mild  districts  it  may  not 
lie  jilaced  in  the  open  air  without  danger.  In  tliooonsorvatory 
it  (piite  surpasses  all  other  plants  in  the  st.Mtely  beauty  of  lis 
colossal  leaves,  and  gives  a  dignity  to  the  vegetation  of  that 
structure  wliieli  it  hitherto  has  not  possessed.  It  grows  freely 
lilantedout,  or  in  large  tubs,  in  turl'y  loam,  slightly  enrieheil 
and  well  drained.  Tn  a-  warm  eonservatoiy  or  winter-garden, 
ivilJi  plent^y  ot  space  overhead,  it  ought  to  be  planted  oid  ;  in  a 
eonl  liouse  or  a.  small  one.  it  wotild  be  bcttrr  lo  restrict  it  lo  a 
large  pet   or  tub.  W.  li. 


Epiphyllum  tnincatum.— Few  plants  are  better  adapted  for 
ilecorating  the  stove  or  wann  conservatory  dui'ing  the  months  of 
Kovember  and  December  than  the  different  varieties  of  this 
Ephylluni.  Any  new  mode,  therefore,  of  displaying  their  beauties 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  A  j^lant  of  an  erect  round  Cactus,  of 
which  I  do  not  know  the  name,  was  used  here  this  spring  as  a  stock 
for  in-arching  some  varieties  of  E.  truucatum,  and  they  are  just 
coming  now  into  full  flower.  Tliis  stock  was  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  about  four  feet  of  it,  measuring  from  the  top,  was  in- 
arched with  the  varieties  of  E.  truncatum,  called  spendeus  violaceum 
and  Ruckerianum.  Next  year  I  intend  in-arching  some  varieties  of 
truncatum  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  stock,  and,  judging  from  tho 
effect  of  those  at  present  in  flower,  this  plant  will,  when  fimiished 
and  in  full  beauty,  make  a  pyramid  ot  Epiphyllum  well  worth 
seeing.  I  have  some  six  varieties  of  Epiphyllum  titmcatum  in-arched 
on  the  Pereskia ;  but  they  are  only  about  thi'eo  feet  in  height. 
Nevertheless,  when  in  flower,  they  are  very  beautiful  as  pyramids. — 
William  Tillehv,   Wclhecl;. 

Acacia  humifusa. — Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  Acacias, 
their  frequently  elegant  and  not  rarely  singular  leaves,  and  their 
form  of  beautiful,  densely. produced  flowers.  They  are  widely  culti- 
^'ated  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  in  this  country,  but  they 
usually  require  more  nutriment  than  they  can  obtain  in  jiots,  ^vhile,  if 
planted  out  they  generally  run  up  straight  to  the  glass,  and  become 
objectionable  for  that  reason,  their  lower  parts  getting  naked,  and 
the  flowers  being  chiefly  presented  to  the  root.  There  are,  hoAvever, 
some  elegant  and  not  over  vigorous  growers  to  which  this  does  not  so 
much  apply,  and  which  may  be  trained  with  good  effect  over  an  arch 
or  up  a  pillar  ;  but  geuerally  the  different  species  of  this  genus  arc 
liiible  to  the  above  objections.  It  is  with  much  pleasui-e,  then,  that 
wo  reconmiend  one  which,  flowering  profusely  and  well,  has  a  directly 
opposite  tendency  to  those  accustomed  to  wild  life  in  a  New  Holland 
Acaeia  scrub.  It  is  Acacia  humifusa — which,  indeed,  grows  upward 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  train  it  to  rafters,  pillars,  &c.,  but  then 
licgius  to  throw  down  long  green  tresses  of  fine  leaves,  and  becomes, 
even  when  out  ot  flower,  a  graceful  ornaiucnt  to  the  eonseiTatoiy  or 
greeuhouse.  In  spring  these  long  tresses,  reminding  one  of  the  peu- 
didous  shoots  of  the  4Veeping  WiHow,  become  covered  with  flowers. 
The  genus  Acacia,  though  now  considerably  reduced,  contains  up. 
wards  of  five  hundred  species,  but  not  one  which  we  should  select  iu 
lu-eferencc  to  this  for  the  purpose  herein  mentioned.  As  to  culture, 
there  needs  little  to  be  said.  It,  like  mo9t  ot  its  brethren,  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil.  ^Ve  first  saw  this  plant  \vlieu  visiting  the  garden 
at  Floors  Castle  some  years  ago,  but  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see 
it  in  flower.  We  saw  enough,  however,  to  know  that  .\.  humifusa  is 
about  the  most  valuable  plant  ever  introduced  for  adding  giaee  to  the 
interior  of  the  conversatory  or  large  cool-house  of  any  kind  in  whieli 
there  is  room  to  plant  it  out. 

Rliodantlie  Mangiest  as  a  Greenhouse  Ornament. — It  is 
when  grown  in  pels  I'm-  the  spring  decoration  of  the  eonservatoiy 
that  this  duuining  plant  is  seen  iu  its  finest  proportions.  For  this 
p\n'pose  the  see<l  should  he  sown  the  first  week  in  August  under  glass, 
and  when  the  young  plants  are  of  suftieient  size,  they  should  bo 
singled  out  and  planted  three  or  five  in  a  small  pot  and  sheltered 
until  they  get  established.  The  compost  fin*  then!  sluiuld  lu^  equal 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with  a  spiinkliug  of  giitty  sand  for  the 
Avinter,  sabstitutiug  leaf  mould  ami  r(tttcn  nunnu'e  for  the  peat  at  the 
subsequent  pottings.  The  best  place  for  the  plants  is  upon  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass,  where,  with  a  free  eirctilation  of  air,  they  will  bo 
free  from  damp  and  cold  draughts.  AVater  moderately,  and  as  tlio 
plants  require  it,  shift  them  into  larger  ]iots,  taking  care  to  stop  tho 
side  branches  when  two  or  three  inches  long,  ami  renu>ve  all  flower- 
buds  as  fast  as  they  appear  until  the  iilauts  ;\ro  thoroughly  esta- 
lilislu'd.  ^Vith  ]ir<)per  attention  plants  nuiy  be  had  in  eleven. inch  ])ots 
forming  half-spheres  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  thousands 
of  flowers.  To  attain  that  end  the  treatment  must  be  Iiber,il  ;  tho 
teuqicrature  should  bo  that  ot  the  wann  givenlionso,  with,  after 
Christmas,  a  warm  growing  temperature,  the  heat  increasing  us  the 
days  lengthen.  It  is,  however,  essential  (o  make  as  nnieh  headway 
as  possible  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring:  for, a.s  the  light  iuercnses, 
tho  inclination  of  the  plants  to  bloom  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to 
produce  them  of  su])erior  size.  The  plants  will  enjoy  a  sprinkling  of 
\vater  daily  while  in  free  growth,  but  as  siuui  as  the  llowei-s  begin  to 
show  colour  then  the  sjuMnkling  nnist  be  dispensed  with;  a  moist 
ainuwphere  will,  however,  still  be  neei\<!sary,  therefoiv  damp  around 
tho  pots  and  the  singes  and  paths  in  the  house.  AVhon  the  plantsaro 
fairly  established  and  iu  fi'ee  gix)wtli.  weak  ummirc-water  will  bo  of 
great  advantage  to  them;  it  may  either  be  prepared  from  giaino  or 
from  soot  and  cow  or  sheep  dmig,  and  it  slimild  be  used  in  a  perfectly 
clear  state.  These  plants  are  subject  to  mildew  in  winter,  for  which 
sulphur  may  be  used.     li. 
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Zonale  Pelargoniums — I  have  raised  seedlings  of  these  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  a  year  for  some  seasons  past,  not  only  in  the  hope  of 
imijroving  this  class  of  plants,  but  to  multiply  the  colours.  What- 
ever style  of  gardening  we  adopt,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  case 
in  which  these  plants  will  be  given  up ;  for,  whether  in  the  form  of 
beds,  clumps,  or  planted  singly,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them  in 
effect,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned.  The  artificial  crossing  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  atter-cultivation  of  the  seedlings,  has  to  me  been  a 
constant  source  of  pleasure  and  excitement.  As  long  as  bedding- 
gerardimis  wei'e  nearly  all  scarlets,  there  was  a  sameness  about  them 
which  prevented  many  from  taking  much  interest  in  them ;  but  since 
we  have  succeeded  in  raising  so  many  shades  of  rose  and  crimson,  I 
have  observed  that  a  marked  increase  of  attention  has  been  directed 
to  them.  .  But  it  is  to  their  value  as  -ninter-blooming  greeniouse 
plants  that  I  would  call  particular  notice.  Few  have  any  idea  of 
their  excellence  in  this  respect.  If  a  number  of  plants  be  well  grown 
in  pots  all  summer,  plunged  out  of  doors  and  not  allowed  to  bloom, 
and  then  removed  to  a  greenhouse  in  autumn,  the  effect  which  they 
will  produce  wiU  be  found  to  be  far  greater  than  that  which  a  lot  of 
chrysanthemums  is  capable  of  making,  and  will  be  continued  three 
times  as  long.  One  great  advantage  of  these  plants  is,  they  are 
never  attacked  by  insects,  if  we  except  the  green  caterpillar  of  the 
Angleshades  Moth,  so  that  they  give  little  trouble,  and  can  do  no 
harm  to  vines  or  other  plants  mth  which  they  may  be  associated. 
Indeed,  I  know  no  tribe  of  plants  capable  of  producing  such  an 
effect  as  this  at  so  little  cost,  and  for  so  long  a  period ;  and  I  think 
good  winter-bloomers  mil  soon  be  in  demand,  for  though  all  flower 
well  when  properly  jjrepared,  some  bloom  much  better  than  others 
during  autumn  and  winter. — J.  B.  Peaeson,  Chilwell. 

Poinsettia  puloherrinia. — This  old  and  well-tried  favom-ite 
still  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  our  plant  stoves  during  winter,  and 
if  removed  when  it  has  fully  expanded  its  large  red  bracts  from  the 
stove  to  the  drawing-room  or  front  hall,  where  it  can  enjoy  a  little 
warmth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  in-door  ornament.  In  such 
situations,  however,  watering  requires  to  be  carefully  attended  to. 
Heavy  applications  of  water  are  apt  to  sour  the  soil  and  to  cause  the 
plants  to  have  a  sickly  appearance,  whereas  if  proper  discretion  is 
exercised  they  mil  remain  in  full  beauty  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
even  at  this  festive  season  of  the  year.  By  the  latter  part  of 
January  the  beauty  of  the  plants  will  be  over,  and  they  may  be  set  out 
of  the  way  in  any  house,  the  minimum  temperature  of  which  never 
falls  below  -IS'.  They  should,  however,  be  kept  dry  until  the  time 
arrives  to  cut  them  doi^m,  which  will  be  about  the  first  week  in  March. 
Thenremovethem  toa  j^ropagating  orforcing  house.  Preserve  the  wood 
cut  off  to  work  up  for  next  season's  supply.  In  propagating  the  Poin- 
settia, most  cultivators  prefer  what  may  be  called  the  vine-eye  system. 
Select  thoroughly-ripened  wood,  and  prepare  the  eyes  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  those  of  the  vine ;  perhaps  the  best  possible 
time  for  carrying  out  this  method  is  about  the  first  week  in  Mai'ch  ; 
place  then  the  cuttings  or  eyes  thickly  over  the  siu'face  of  a  pan  or 
a  six-inch  flower-pot,  and  set  them  in  the  strongest  heat  at  command. 
When  they  start  into  gi-o-ni^h,  be  careful  to  guard  against  damp. 
Another  way  of  increasing  the  Poinsettia  is  this  : — Take  firm  young- 
shoots,  consisting  of  three  or  four  joints  off  the  old  plants — say,  in 
April — and  place  them  in  a  strong  heat.  They  will  soon  strike  root, 
and  their  after  culture  mil  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  plants 
struck  from  eyes.  Pot  off  immediately  they  are  fairly  rooted,  so  as 
to  guard  against  a  check,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots 
they  are  in  with  roots,  shift  on  into  larger  pots  till  the  strongest 
plants  are  in  eight-inch  pots  and  the  weaker  ones  in  six-inch  ones  ; 
and  in  those  they  may  remain  to  flower.  A  moist  atmosphere  and 
liberal  waterings  are  required  to  insure  success.  Cold  draughts  are 
very  injurious  to  this  plant,  and,  therefore,  must  be  avoided  ;  'as 
must  also  scorching,  by  timely  air  giving.  Possibly,  the  best  soil  for 
Poinsettias  would  be  equal  parts  of  peat,  sand,  good  turfy  loam,  and 
leaf  mould,  well  incorporated  together.  By  this  treatment,  plants 
mth  bracts  large  and  brilliant  may  be  obtained.  In  order  to  have 
dwarf  specimens,  take  old  plants  in  March,  shake  them  out,  and 
re-pot  them  in  as  small  pots  as  their  roots  can  conveniently  be  put 
into,  and  as  soon  as  they  ai'e  estabUshed,  shift  them  on  till  you  get 
them  into  ten-inch  pots,  or  say  a  very  large  specimen  in  a  twelve-inch 
pot,  in  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  remain  to  flower.  As  the  shoots 
advance,  tie  them  out  as  widely  as  possible  without  breaking  them. 
About,  say  the  third  week  in  August,  take  the  shoots  and  bend  them 
down  to  within  about  nine  inches  of  the  pot,  and  secure  them  there 
to  a  stake  or  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  in  this  way  form  a  neat  and 
compact  head.  When  well  done  the  jjlant  assumes  a  handsome  shape ; 
afterwards  care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  for  if  that  is  not  properly 
attended  to  the  result  will  be  crooked,  barren  stalks,  instead  of 
branches  well-furnished  with  leaves.  Everybody  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  this  plant  dwarf  and  bushy ;  but  the  directions  just 
given  will  secure  that  desideratum. — H.  W. 
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Plialsenopsis  Lowii. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus.  It  is  found 
gro^'iug  on  Umestone1i"Octs  in  its  native  country,  where  it  loses  its  leaves  and 
takes  a  period  of  rest  annually.  Mi-.  Page,  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  had  a  plant' 
treated  after  this  fashion,  which  had  ten  flowers  all  open  on  one  spike  at  one 
time.  It  is  i^ually  kept  growing  all  the  year  round,  which  is  a  mistake.  It 
should  be  potted  in  rough  peat  and  hroken  crocks,  and  should  have  plenty  of 
water  during  the  gi'owing  season.  P.  gi'andiflora,  well  estabhshcd  on  boards,  has 
been  offered  for  sale  in  such  large  quantities  lately,  and  at  such  low  priceSj  that 
no  stove  should  be  without  a  dozen  or  more  of  it.  Suspended  in  baskets  from 
the  roof,  few  plants  are  more  effective. — W.  Howahd,  JBuUium. 

Palm  Culture. — There  is  one  point — as  to  the  amount  of  sun  or  shade  palms 
reiiuii'e — which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  any  books  on  their  culture.  I  have  had 
sonic  since  last  spring  in  a  cool  fernery,  which  I  am  obhged  to  keeji  much  shaded, 
as  the  roof  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  have  hitherto  done  very  well.  Query — 
Will  they  continue  to  do  so  ?  and  are  oliere  any  palms  more  particularly  suited 
to  a  shady  situation  than  others  ?    Mine  would  really  never  have  the  du'ect  sun 

on  them. — Heurt  FirLKNER,  jun.,  JFermcood,  JRoehaitipiou  Fork. [The  majoiity 

of  palms  will  succeed  without  du-ect  sunlight,  and  will  grow  very  well  in  such 
a  position  as  that  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Chamfedorias  and  Geonomas, 
which  [require  a  very  moist,  shady  atmosphere  and  a  stove  temperatm'e. 
The  following  would  do  veiT  well  in  a  cool  fernery,  viz. ; — Areca  anstralis, 
A.  Baueri,  Cham^erops  humihs,  C.  Fortunii,  Cocos  austrahs,  Juhaea  specta- 
bilis,  Rhapis  fiabelliformisj  Seaiorthia  elegans,  Sabal  Adansoni,  and  Corypha 
austrahs.] 

Neapolitan  Violets  at  Christmas. — A  bunch  of  violete  is  always  a  precious 
possession — even  when  dn.^-s  tire  calm  and  bright,  and  the  scented  air  is  redolent 
of  the  perfumes  of  many  liowers  ;  but  how  much  more  so  in  the  dead  of  winter  ! 
I  remcmljer  well,  years  ago,  how  in  the  south  of  England  we  used  to  have 
Neapolitan  violets  at  Clrristmas,  and  how  their  odoriferous  blossoms  mingled 
with  the  roxrud  red  holly  berries  at  our  family  gatherings  in  the  decline  of  the 
fast-fading  year.  This  was  how  we  grew  them,  and  with  gi-eat  success :  In 
May  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  mould  was  made,  and  with  this  we  con- 
structed a  bed  on  a  warm  and  thy  border.  Then,  selecting  the  yoimg,  vigorous 
offshoots  made  l>y  the  violets,  two  or  thi'ee  of  these  were  put  together,  and  so 
made  to  form  a  plant,  and  were  placed  in  this  oxir  niu'sery  bed  about  sis  inches 
or  eight  inches  apart ;  and  there  they  grew,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  until 
the  beginning  of  August.  Then  they  were  placed  in  pots  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  using  a  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  of  leaf  mould,  and  one  part 
maiden  loam  of  a  fibrous  free  character,  with  some  silver  sand.  "We  always 
placed  good  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  when  potted,  the  plants 
were  placed  in  some  shady  position  in  the  open  an*  for  about  thi-ec  weeks  or  a 
month,  and  then  removed  to  a  diy  and  elevated  frame  for  winter  blooming, 
where  the  pots  were  plunged  in  tan,  and  a  thick  hning  of  leaves  and  short  straw 
was  xilaced  round  the  frame  to  keep  them  from  frost.  In  selecting  materials  for 
our  lining  care  was  always  taken  to  avoid  anything  of  a  heating  character,  so 
that  dung  or  other  material  subject  to  rapid  fermentation  was  eschewed.  "When 
here,  oiu"  attention  was  simply  directed  to  keeping  the  plants  x^rotected  from 
cold  winds,  the  foliage  dry,  and  consequently  free  from  damp,  which  is  very 
injiu-ious  to  the  plants  at  the  Chi-istmas  season  of  the  year.  Such  was  the  mode 
hy  which  we  obtained  plants  of  Neapolitan  violets  in  pots  laden  with  pleasant 
flowers  at  mid-winter.  Perhaps  oui-  southern  lo-iahty,  almost  close  to  the  sea- 
side, helped  us  somewhat.  We  gi'ew  these  in  pots  for  our  pleasant  little  con- 
servatory and  sitting-room  that  overlooked  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Solent 
river,  tliat  washes  part  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Hampshire.  Where  cut 
flowers  only  are  requii'cd,  the  plants  could  be  managed  equally  well  planted  out 
in  the  frame  in  such  a  compost  as  that  recommended  for  pots,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  dry  dm-ing  the  dull  part  of  the  winter. — Quo.,  in 
''Field:' 

Lachenalias. — These  are  highly  ornamental  plants,  much  too  httle  gi'own 
for  decorative  purposes.  They  are  dwai-f,  bulbous,  South-African  plants,  and 
therefore  perfectly  amenable  to  greenhouse  culture ;  and  few  subjects  are  gayer 
or  more  useful,  as  contrasts  Tvith  other  bulbs,  thaji  they  are  when  nicely 
grown.  L.  jjendnla,  tricolor,  and  aui'ea  are  three  distinct  and  beautiful  species 
wliich,  with  the  more  common  L.  luteola,  are  equally  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  Pendula  is  of  larger  size  and  statui-e  than  the  others,  with  plain 
green  leaves  and  peculiarly-tinted  reddish  flowers  tipped  with  gi-een.  Tricolor 
IS  a  free-flowering  sort,  with  spotted  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  margined  with 
green  and  red.  Aui-ea  is  a  very  scai'ce  sort,  wliich  has  slightly  spotted  leavci?, 
purple-speckled  scapes,  and  very  beautiful  waxy  flowers',  wliich  are  wholly  of 
a  rich  apricot  or  golden  yellow  Mr,  Barron,  who  grows  these  plants  most  suc- 
cessfully as  conservatory  ornaments,  has  kindly  communicated  the  following 
notes  on  their  cultivation  : — ' '  When  the  plants  have  done  floweilng,  water  should 
l)e  withheld  gradually,  and  by  and  by  altogether.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  frame 
until  all  the  leaves  have  died  off,  and  then  placed  in  any  convenient  place, 
where  they  may  only  be  kept  di-y.  In  August  or  early  in  September  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  soil,  and  assorted,  i.e,,  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  ones  each  put  by  themselves.  Por  soil,  get  some  fresh  tui-f^''  loam  and 
peat,  with  some  sand,  and  a  httle  manure,  mixed  up  together,  and  fill  this  into 
clean  forty-eight -sized  pots,  well  dramed — the  latter  a  very  important  point ; 
place  from  five  to  eight  uniform  bulbs  in  each  joot,  and  just  shghtly  cover  them 
with  sod,  then  water  and  place  in  a  cold,  close  &ame  until  they  commence  to 
grow.  In  October  they  must  be  placed  in  some  cool  pit  or  house  near  to  the 
glass,  as  they  love  abundance  of  hght  and  ah-.  The  temperature  must  just  be 
sufficient  to  exclude  frost,  but  they  dislike  heat,  which  makes  the  leaves  di-aw 
up  weakly  and  lanky.  They  require  careful  watei-ing  during  winter,  otherwise 
at  that  season  they  are  hable  to  die  off.  AATien  coming  into  flower,  however,  they 
need  abundance  of  water,  and  sometimes  a  httle  heat  is  beneficial  to  help  the 
flowers  to  expand.  The  different  sorts  cannot  be  treated  exactly  ahke  ;  anrea, 
for  instance,  which  has  been  nearly  lost  to  our  gai-dens,  having  an  awkward 
habit  of  refusing  to  grow  at  all  some  seasons.  My  bulbs  of  it  rested  for  two 
seasons,  remaining  quite  dormant,  and  this  season  they  have  only  started  into 
growth  after  having  the  assistance  of  a  strong  stove  temperatm'e."  Jlr,  Stevens, 
gardener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington,  last  spring,  a  charmingly-flowered  basket  of  L.  luteola,  thanvphich 
nothing  more  beautiful  as  a  basket  plant  has  ever  been  seen.  Mr.  Stevens  has 
been  good  enough  to  send  the  following  memoranda  on  his  method  of  growing 
these  wonderful  specimens  : — "  I  start  them  the  first  week  in  Seijtember,  and 
put  them  in  the  coldest  house  I  have  got.  When  they  have  started  into  growth, 
I  give  them  a  Httle  manure-water  made  of  soot  and  cow-dung,  wliich  I  find 
they  dehght  in.  I  plant  them  in  the  strongest  loam  I  can  find,  mixing  a  little 
cow-dung  with  it,  and  I  find  them  to  do  well  in  it.  I  have  at  the  present  time 
five  baskets  of  them,  which  I  think  will  be  better  than  the  one  I  brought  up  to 
London  last  spring." — Florivt  and  Fomolojinf, 
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THE  BIG  TEEE— SEQUOIA  (WELLINGTONIA) 
GIGANTEA. 
So  many  imperfect  and  incorrect  accoiuits  of  this  tree  have 
appeared  in  journals  at  different  times,  that  the  following,  by 
Professor  Whitney,  the  State  Geologist  of  California,  in  "  The 
Yosemite  Book,"  Tvill,  doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  all  tree 
lovers.  Yevy  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  been  published 
cither  in  this  co^mtry  or  America  on  this  subject : — 

According  to  Mr.  Hutchings's  statement,  the  Calareras  Grove  of 
Big  Trees  was  the  first  one  diseovered  by  white  men,  and  the  date 
was  the  spring  of  1852.  The  person  who  first  stumbled  on  these 
vegetable  monsters  was  Mr.  A.  T.  Dowd,  a  hunter  employed  by  the 
Union  Water  Company  to  supply  the  men  in  their  employ  mth  fi-esh 
moat,  while  digging  a  canal  to  bring  water  down  to  Murphy's. 
According  to  the  accounts,  the  discoverer  found  that  his  storj'  gained 
so  little  credence  among  the  workmen,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  a  ruse  to  get  them  to  the  spot  where  the  trees  were.  The  won- 
derful talc  of  the  Big  Trees  found  its  way  into  the  papers,  and 
appears  to  have  been  first  published  in  the  Sonora  Herald,  the  nearest 
periodical  to  the  locality.  The  account  was  republished,  among 
Other  papers,  in  the  Echo  du  Pacific  of  San  Francisco,  then  copied 
into  the  London  Atliena-um  of  July  23,  1853  (p.  892),  which  is 
believed  to  bo  the  first  notice  published  hi  Em-ope,  and  from 
there  again  into  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  London,  where  it 
appeared  Jidy  30,  1853  (p.  4-88).  In  the  last-named  jom-nal,  for 
December  21th,  page  819,  Dr.  Lhidley  published  the  first  scientific 
description  of  the  Big  Tree.  Overlooking  its  close  affinitj^  with  the 
already-described  redwood,  ho  regarded  it  as  the  tj^po  of  a  new 
genns,  which  ho  called  Welliugtonia,  adding  the  specific  name  of 
gigantea.  His  specimens  were  received  from  Mr.  William  Lobb, 
thi'ough  Messrs.  Yoitch  &  Sons,  well-knou~n  nui'serj^nen.  The  tree 
h.ad  been  previously  brought  to  the  notice  of  scientific  men  in  San 
Francisco,  and  specimens  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Ton-ey  in  New  York 
nnnsidevably  earlier  than  to  Dr.  Lindley,  but  the  specimens  were  lost 
in  transmission ;  and,  no  description  having  been  published  in  San 
Francisco,  although  Drs.  Kellogg  and  Behr  had  brought  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  Califomia  Academy  early  that  year  as  a  new  species, 
the  honour  and  opportunity  of  naming  it  was  lost  to  American 
botanists.  The  closely  allied  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  Sequoia 
somper\'irens,  the  redwood,  had  been  named  and  described  by 
Endlicher  in  1817,  and  was  well  known  to  botanists  all  over  the 
worid  in  1852. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  "  Socicte  Botanique  do  France,"  held  June 
28,  185-1',  the  eminent  botamst  Dccaisne  presented  specimens  of  the 
two  species,  the  Big  Tree  and  the  redwood,  ivith  those  of  other  Cah- 
foriiian  conifei-SB  recently  received  from  the  Consular  Agent  of 
France  at  San  Francisco.  At  this  meeting  M.  Decaisne  gave  his 
reasons,  at  some  length,  for  considering  the  redwood,  and  the  more 
recently  discovered  "Big  Tree"  to  belong  to  the  same  genus. 
Sequoia,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rales  of  botanical  nomenclature, 
called  the  new  species  Seqtioia  gigantea.  The  report  of  these  pro- 
ceedings is  to  bo  found  m  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sncifii  Botanique  de 
France,  Vol.  I.,  p.  70.  which  was  issued  in  Jnly  (probably)  of  1851. 

In  the  meantime,  specimens  had  been  received  by  Dr.  Torrey  at 
Now  York,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  185i,  Professor 
Gray,  of  Cambridge,  published,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
appended  to  a  notice  of  the  age  of  the  redwood,  a  statement,  on  his 
own  authority,  that  a  comparison  of  the  cones  of  that  tree  and  those 
of  the  so-called  Welliugtonia  of  Tiindley,  did  not  bring  to  view  any 
ditforonoes  adequate  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  genus.  To  this 
Professor  Gray  adds : — "  The  so-called  Wellingtonia  will  hereafter 
boar  the  name  imposed  by  Dr.  Ton-ey,  namely,  that  of  Sequoia 
gigantea."  It  does  not  a])pear,  however,  on  examination,  that 
Dr.  Ton-ey  had  himself  published  any  description  of  the  Big  Tree, 
or  of  the  fact  that  he  considered  it  geuerieally  identical  with  the 
redwood,  and  priority  seems  to  have  been  secured  by  Decaisne,  so 
that  the  name  must  stand  as  Sequoia  gigautea  Decaisne. 

No  other  plant  ever  attracted  so  much  attention,  or  attained  such 
a  celeVn-ity  within  so  short  a  period.  The  references  to  it  in  scientific 
works  and  jmirnala  already  number  between  one  and  two  hnndred, 
and  it  has  been  the  tbemo  of  innumerable  articles  in  popular 
periodicals  and  books  of  travel,  in  various  languages;  probably  there 
is  hardly  a  newspaper  in  Christendom  that  has  not  published  some 
item  on  the  subject.  Seeds  were  first  sent  to  Europe  and  tli(> 
Eastern  States  in  1853.  and  since  that  time  immense  numbers  have 
found  their  way  to  market.  They  gei-minate  readily,  and  it  is  jn-o- 
bablo  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  trees  (millions,  it  is  said) 
ai-c  growing  in  different  iiarts  of  the  world  from  seeds  planted. 


The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Sequoia,  or  Sequoyah,  a 
Cherokee  Indian  of  mixed  blood,  better  known  by  his  EngUsh  name 
of  George  Guess,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1770,  and 
who  lived  in  Will's  Valley,  in  the  extreme  north-eastern  corner  of 
Alabama,  among  the  Cherokees.  He  became  known  to  the  world 
by  his  invention  of  an  alphabet  and  -(v-ritten  language  for  his  tribe. 
This  alphabet,  which  was  constructed  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
consisted  of  eighty-six  characters,  each  representing  a  syllable ;  and 
it  had  already  come  into  use  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the 
whites  had  heard  anything  of  it.  After  a  time  the  missionaries  took 
up  Sequoyah's  idea,  and  had  typen  cast  and  a  printing-press  suppUed 
to  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  a  ne^vspaper  was  started  in  1828,  partly 
in  this  character.  Driven  with  the  rest  of  his  tribe  be3'ond  the 
Mississijipi,  he  died  in  New  Mexico  in  18-13.  His  remarkable 
alphabet  is  still  in  use,  although  destined  to  pass  away  with  his 
nation,  but  not  into  obUvion ;  for  his  name,  attached  to  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  impressive  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
\vill  for  ever  keep  his  memorj-  gi-eeu. 

The  Big  Tree  occui-s  exclusively  in  "groves,"  or  scattered  over 
limited  areas,  never  forming  groups  by  themselves,  but  always  dis- 
seminated among  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  of  other  kinds.  The 
groves  of  the  Big  Trees  are  limited  in  latitude  between  36°  and  38°  15' 
nearly,  at  least  so  far  as  we  now  know.  The  Calaveras  Grove  is 
the  most  northerly,  and  one  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Tule  is  the 
farthest  south  of  any  yet  kno\vu  to  us.  They  are  also  quite  limited  in 
vertical  range,  since  they  nowhere  descend  much  below  5,000  or  rise 
above  7,000  feet.  They  foUow  the  other  trees  of  Cahfornia,  in  this 
respect,  that  thej'  occiu-  lower  do^vn  on  the  Sierra  as  we  go  north- 
wards ;  the  most  northerly  grove,  that  of  Calaveras,  is  the  lowest  in 
elevation  above  the  sea-level. 

There  are  eight  distinct  patches  or  groves  of  the  Big  Trees — or 
nine,  if  we  should  consider  the  Mariposa  trees  as  belonging  to  two 
different  groups,  which  is  hai'dly  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  is  only 
a  ridge  half  a  mile  in  width  separating  the  upper  gi-ovo  from  the 
lower.  The  eight  groves  are,  in  geographical  order  from  north  to 
south :  first,  the  Calaveras ;  second,  the  Stanislaus ;  thml.  Crane 
Flat ;  fom-th,  Mariposa ;  fifth,  Fresno ;  sixth.  King's  and  Kaweah 
rivers;  seventh.  North  Fork  Tule  river ;  eighth,  South  Fork  Tule  river. 

The  Calaveras  Grove  is  situated  in  the  county  of  that  name,  about 
sixteen  mhes  from  Mm-phy's  Camp,  and  near  the  Stanislaus  river.  It 
is  on,  or  near,  the  road  crossing  the  Sien-a  bj-  the  Silver  Mountain 
Pass.  This  being  the  first  grove  of  the  Big  Trees  discovered,  and  the 
most  accessible,  it  has  come  more  into  notice,  and  been  much  more 
visited  than  any  of  the  others ;  indeed,  this  and  the  Mariposa  Grove 
are  the  only  ones  which  have  become  a  resort  for  travellers.  The 
Calaveras  Grove  has  also  the  great  advantage  over  the  others,  that  a 
good  hotel  is  kept  there,  and  that  it  is  accessible  on  wheels,  all  the 
others  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  any  road. 

This  gi'ovo  occupies  a  belt  3,200  feet  long  by  700  feet  broad,  ex- 
tending in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction,  in  a  depression 
between  two  slopes,  through  which  meanders  a  small  brook  which 
dries  up  in  the  summer.  There  are  between  90  and  100  trees  of 
large  size  in  the  grove,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  ones, 
chiefly  on  the  outskirts.  Several  have  fallen  sitice  the  gi-ovc  was 
discovered  ;  one  has  been  cut  do^vn  ;  and  ono  has  had  the  bark 
stripped  from  it  up  to  the  height  of  116  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
bark  thus  removed  was  exhibited  in  different  places,  and  finally  found 
a  resting-place  in  the  Sydenham  Ci-jstal  Palace,  where  it  was  lui. 
fortunately  liurned  in  the  fire  which  consumed  a  part  of  that 
building  a  few  years  ago.  The  two  trees  thus  described  were  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  grove  ;  the  tallest  now  standing  is  the  ono  called  the 
"Keystone  State"  ;  the  largest  aud  finest  is  known  as  the  "Empire 
State."     The  height  of  this  grove  above  the  sea-level  is  1,759  feet. 

The  exact  measurement  of  tlie  diameter  and  the  ascertaining 
of  the  age  of  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  this  grove  was  made  possible 
by  cutting  it  doi\ii.  This  was  done  soon  after  the  grove  was  dis- 
covered, and  is  said  to  have  occupied  five  men  dining  twenty-two 
days.  The  felling  was  drfup  by  boring  through  the  ti-ee  with  pump- 
augers  ;  it  was  no  sniall  affair  to  ]iei-snade  the  trunk  to  fall,  evcu 
after  it  had  been  completely  served  from  its  cmnect ion  with  the  base. 
It  was  done,  iiowever,  by  driving  in  wedges  on  ono  side,  until  the 
])onderou3  mass  was  inclined  sufficiently,  wliich  was  not  effected 
until  after  three  day.s  of  labour. 

The  stump  of  this  tree  was  squarred  off  smoothly  at  six  feet  above 
tho  ground,  and  the  bark  being  removed,  a  puvilliou  was  built  over 
it,  forming  a  capacious  room,  tho  exact  dinieusions  of  the  stump 
inside  of  the  bark  being, 

-Vcross  its  longest  diameter,  south  of  centre,  13  feet  94  iuches. 
.,  „  „      north  of  centre,  10    ,,    4      „ 


Total  longest  diameter  21  feet  IJ  inches. 

The  .cli.ivtev  diameter,  or  that  oast  and  west,  \v.a,s  23  feet,  divided 
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exactly  even  on  each  side  of  the  centre.  The  thickness  of  the  bark, 
averaging  18  inches  probably,  would  add  three  feet  to  the  diameter 
of  the  tree,  making  26  feet  in  all.  After  this  tree  had  been  cut  do^vn, 
it  ivas  again  cut  through  about  30  feet  from  the  first  cut.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  section  of  the  trunk,  or  about  40  feet  from  the 
ground,  as  the  tree  originally  stood,  we  careful!)'  counted  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  measuring  at  the  same  time  the  ^Wdth  of  each  set 
of  one  huucU'cd,  beginning  at  the  exterior ;  the  result  was  as 
follows  : — 


First  hundred 

Second  ,, 
Third 

Fom-th  „ 
Fifth 
Sixth 

Seventh  ,, 

Eighth  „ 

Ninth  „ 

Tenth  „ 
Eleventh ,, 

Twelfth  „ 

55  years  ,, 

1,255. 3'ears. 


0.0  inches. 

3.7  „ 

■1.1  „ 

3.9  „ 

4.1  „ 

4.1  „ 

4.6  „ 

5.6  ,, 

7.3  „ 
7.9  „ 

10.1  „ 

13.0  ,, 

9.4  „ 

80.8  inches. 


There  was  a  small  ca^dty  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  which  pre- 
vented an  acurate  fixing  of  its  age ;  but  making  due  aUowance  for 
that,  and  for  the  time  required  to  grow  to  the  height  at  which  the 
count  was  made,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  this  particular  tree,  which 
was  probably  about  as  large  as  any  now  standing  in  the  grove,  was, 
in  roirnd  numbers,  1,300  years  old. 

The  Calaveras  Grove  contains,  as  "will  be  seen  in  the  table,  four 
trees  over  300  feet  high,  the  highest  one  measured  in  the  Mariposa 
Grove  being  272.  The  published  statements  of  the  heights  of  these 
trees  are  considerably  exaggerated,  as  mil  be  noticed ;  but  oiu' 
measurements  can  be  relied  on  as  being  correct.*  Tlie  Keystone 
State  has  the  honour  of  standing  at  the  head,  with  325  feet  as  its  ele- 
vation, and  this  is  the  tallest  tree  yet  measured  on  this  continent,  so 
far  as  our  information  goes.  ^Tien  we  observe  how  regularly  and 
gradually  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  from  the  highest  doT^'n,  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  stories  told,  of  trees  having  once  stood  in  this 
grove  over  400  feet  in  height,  are  not  entitled  to  credence.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  any  one  tree  should  have  overtopped  all  the 
others  by  75  feet  or  more.  The  same  condition  of  general  average 
elevation,  and  absence  of  trees  vory  much  taller  than  any  of  the  rest 
in  the  grove,  will  be  noticed  among  the  trees  on  the  Mariposa  Grant, 
where,  however,  there  is  no  one  as  high  as  300  feet. 

The  Mariposa  Grove  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  directly  south 
of  the  Lower  Hotel  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  between  thr-ee  and 
four  miles. south-east  of  Clark's  Ranch,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,500  feet  above  the  last-named  place,  or  of  5,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  lies  in  a  little  valley,  occupjaug  a  depression  on  the  back 
of  a  ridge,  which  runs  along  in  an  easterly  direction  between  Big 
Creek  and  the  South  Merced.  Oue  of  the  branches  of  the  creek 
begins  in  the  grove. 

The  grant  made  by  Congress  is  two  miles  square,  and  embraces,  in 
reality,  two  distinct,  or  nearly  distinct,  groves ;  that  is  to  say,  two  collec- 
tions of  Big  Trees,  between  which  there  is  an  intervening  space  without 
any.  The  Upper  Grove  is  in  a  pretty  eomj)act  body,  containing,  on  an 
area  of  3,700  by  2,300  feet  in  dimensions,  just  865  trees  of  the  Sequoia 
gigantea,  of  a  diameter  of  one  foot  and  over,  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  ones.  The  lower  grove,  which  is  smaller  in  size  and 
more  scattered,  lies  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  other, 
some  trees  growing  quite  high  up  in  the  grdches  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  two  groves. 

The  trail  approaches  the  Upper  Grove  from  the  west  side,  and 
passes  through  and  around  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  visitor 
very  near  to  almost  all  the  largest  trees ;  to  acconipUsh  this,  it 
ascends  one  branch  of  the  creek  and  then  crosses  over  and  descends 
the  other,  showing  that  the  size  of  the  trees  depends  somewhat 
oh  their  position  in  regard  to  water.  Still,  there  are  several  very 
large  ones  on  the  side  hill  south  of  the  creek,  quite  high  above  the 
water. 

Several  of  the  trees  in  this  grove  have  been  named,  some  of  them, 
indeed,  half  a  dozen  times ;  there  are  no  names,  however,  which 
seem  to  have  become  current,  as  is  the  case  in  'the  Calaveras  Grove. 
A  plan  has  been  drtrwu  for  the  commissioners,  however,  showing 
each  tree,  with  its  exact  position  and  size,  a  number  being  attached 
to  each.     The  circumference    of  every   tree  in  the  grove  was  also 

'  Several  trees  were  mea.sui'ed  twice,  and  the  results,  in  every  case,  ound  to 
bo  clcsely  coincident. 


carefully  measured,  and  the  height  of  such  as  could  be  conveniently   ^ 
got  at  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  several  trees  in  this  grove  considerably  la,rger  than 
any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Calaveras,  and  their  average" 
size  is  greater.  The  average  height  of  the  Mariposa  trees, 
however,  is  less  than  that  of  the  Calaveras  ;  and  the  highest  of  the 
former,  272  feet,  is  53  feet  less  than  the  tallest  one  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  burned  stump  on  the  north  side  of  the  grove,  nearly  all 
gone,  but  indicating  a  tree  of  a  size  perhaps  a  little  greater  than  any 
now  existing  here.  The  beauty  of  the-Mariposa  Grove  has  been  sadly 
marred  by  the  ravages  of  fire,  which  has  evidently  swejat  through  it 
again  and  again,  almost  ruining  many  of  the  finest  trees.  StiU,  the 
general  ap]3earance  of  the  grove  is  extremely  grand  and  imposing. 
There  are  about  125  trees  over  40  feet  in  circumference. 

The  principal  trees  associated  with  the  Big  Trees  in  this  grove 
are,  the  pitch  and  sugar  pines,  the  Douglas  spruce,  the  white  fir 
(Picea  grandis),  and  the  bastard  cedar  (Libocedrus  decurrens)  ;  the 
latter  so  much  resembles  the  Big  Tree  in  the  general  appearance  of 
its  trunk  and  bark,  that  there  was  no  person  in  our  party  who  could 
certainly  distinguish  the  two  species  at  a  little  distance. 

There  are  but  very  few  of  the  young  Big  Trees  gromng  within 
the  grove,  where  probably  they  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  ;  around 
the  base  of  several  of  the  large  trees,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  grove, 
there  are  small  plantations  of  young  Sequoias,  of  all  sizes,  up  to  six. 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  only  a  few  as  large  as  this.  Those 
trees  which  are  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  entirely  uninjured  by 
fire,  in  the  full  sj-mmetry  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  say  500  years,  are, 
although  not  as  stupendous  as  the  older  giants  of  the  forest,  still 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  impressive. 

The  meadows  near  the  Big  Trees  abound  in  gay,  blooming 
flowers.  Mr.  Bolander  enumerates,  as  the  most  conspicuous ;  Rud- 
beckia  calif omica — Gray;  Aconitum  nasutnm — Fischer;  ^Aniso- 
carpus  Bolanderi — Gray  ;  Boykinia  occidentalis — T.  and  G. ;  Sidalcea 
malvasflora — Gray ;  Myrica  Gale — L. ;  Hulsia  brevifolia — Gray ; 
Epilobium  angustifolium ;  Veratrum  califoi-niemn.  A  species  of 
lupine  is  very  abundant,  and  this,  with  the  Eudbeckia,  gives  the 
main  colouring  to  the  meadows,  which  also  abound  with  numerous 
carices. 

The  southern  division  of  the  Mariposa  Grove,  or  Lower  Grove,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is  said  to  contain  about  half  as  many  trees  as  the 
one  just  described.  They  are  much  scattered  among  other  tr-ees,  and 
do  not,  therefore,  present  as  imposing  an  appearance  as  those  in  the 
other  grove,  where  quite  a  large  number  can  often  be  seen  from  one 
l^oint.  The  largest  tree  in  the  Lower  Grove  is  the  one  Imown  as  the 
"  Grizzly  Giant,"  which  is  93  feet  7  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
ground,  and  64  feet  3  inches  at  11  feet  above.  Its  two  diameters  at 
the  base,  as  near  as  we  could  measure,  were  30  and  31  feet.  The 
calculated  diameter,  at  11  feet  above  the  ground,  is  20  feet  nearly'. 
The  tree  is  very  much  injured  and  decreased  in  size  by  burning,  for 
which  no  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  above  measurements.  Some 
of  the  branches  of  this  tree  are  fully  six  feet  in  diameter,  or  as  large 
as  the  trunks  of  the  largest  ehns  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  of  which 
Dr.  Holmes  has  so  pleasantly  discoursed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
This  tree,  however,  has  long  since  passed  its  prime,  and  has  the 
battered  and  war-worn  appearance  conveyed  by  its  name. 

No  other  gTove  of  Big  Trees  has  been  discovered  to  the  south, 
east  of  this,  along  the  slope  of  the  Sierra,  until  we  reach  a  point 
more  than  fifty  nrilcs  distant  from  the  Fresno  Grove.  Here,  between 
the  King's  and  Kaweah  rivers,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  trees  of  this  species  which  has  j'et  been  discovered  in  the  State. 
This  belt  of  trees,  for  grove  it  can  hardly  be  called,  occurs  about 
thirty  miles  north-north-east  of  Visalia,  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
King's  and  Kaweah  rivers,  and  on  the  divide  between.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  slopes  and  on  the  valleys,  but  are  larger  in  the 
depressions,  where  the  soil  is  more  moist.  Along  the  trail  which 
runs  from  Visalia  to  the  Big  Meadows,  the  belt  is  four  or  five  miles 
wide,  and  it  extends  over  a  vei-tical  range  of  about  2,500  feet ;  its 
total  length  is  as  much  as  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  may  be  more.  The 
trees  are  not  collected  together  in  groves,  but  are  scattered  through 
the  forests,  and  associated  with  the  other  sj^ccies  usuall)'  occurring 
at  this  altitude  in  the  SieiTa;  they  are  most  abundant  at  from  6,000 
to  7,00  feet  elevation  above  the  sea-level.  Their  number  is  gTcat ; 
probably  thousands  might  be  counted.  Their  size,  hoivevcr,  is  not 
gTeat,  the  average  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
but  few  exceeding  20  feet ;  but  Smaller  trees  are  very  numerous. 
One  tree,  which  had  been  cut,  had  a  diameter  of  eight  feet,  exclusive- 
of  the  bark,  and  was  377  years  old.  The  largest  one  seen  was  near 
Thomas's  MiU  ;  this  ^had  a  circumference  of  106  feet  near  the  ground, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  a  portion  which  was  bnmed  away  at  the 
base.  When  entire  the  tree  may  have  been  ten  or  twelve  feet  more 
in  circumference.  At  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  the  circum- 
ference was  75  feet.     Its  height  was  276  feet.     The  top  was  dead, 
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)iovvevei',  and,  altliongli  the  tree  was  symmetrical  ami  in  good  growth, 
it  had  passed  its  prime. 

Anothei-  tree,  which  had  fallen,  and  had  been  burned  hollow,  was 
so  large  that  three  horsemen  could  ride  abreast  into  the  cavity  for 
a  distance  of  30  feet,  its  height  and  width  being  about  11  feet.  At 
.1  distance  of  70  feet  the  diameter  of  the  cavity  was  still  as  much  as 
eight  feet.  The  base  of  this  tree  could  not  be  easily  measured;  but 
tlio  trunk  was  burned  tlu'ough  at  120  feet  fi'omthe  ground,  and  at  that 
point  had  a  diameter  (exclusive  of  the  bark)  of  13  feet  2  inches; 
and,  at  169  feet  from  its  base,  the  tree  was  nine  feet  in  di.ameter. 
'J'ho  Indians  stated  that  a  still  larger  tree  existed  to  the  north  of 
King's  Bivcr.  This  tree  should  be  looked  up  and  carefully  measured  ; 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  our  party  to  do  this. 

All  through  these  forests  there  are  numerous  young  Big  Trees,  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  seedling  upwards  ;  and  at  Thomas's  Mill  they  are 
cut  up  for  lumber,  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  oft-repeated 
story  of  the  exceptional  character  of  the  species.  Prostrate  trunks 
of  old  trees  are  also  numerous;  some  of  them  must  have  lain  for  ages, 
as  they  were  nearly  gone,  while  the  wood  is  very  durable. 

Not  one  of  tlie  Big  Trees  has  ever  been  found  soutli  of  the  gi'ove 
on  the  south  fork  of  the  Tule.  The  region  has  not,  however,  been 
so  thoroughly  explored  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  none  exist 
tliere.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  the  area  over  which  this  species 
is  scattered,  betwceen  King's  and  Kaweah  rivers,  it  would  seem  that 
hero  was  its  most  congenial  habitat,  and  it  may  eventually  be  found 
that  this  tx'ce  forms  pretty  nearly  a  continuous  belt  for  some  fifty 
or  sixty  miles. 

From  what  lias  been  here  stated  tlie  reader  will  easily  gather 
lliat  the  Big  Tree  is  not  that  wonderfully  exceptional  thing  which 
pojnilar  writers  have  almost  always  described  it  as  being.  It  is  not  so 
restricted  in  its  niuge  as  some  other  species  of  the  Coniferaj  in  Cali- 
foniia ;  it  occurs  in  great  abundance,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  now  dying  out,  or  that  it 
belongs  to  a  past  geological  era,  any  more  than  tlic  redwood.  The 
ago  of  the  Big  Trees  is  not  so  great  as  that  assigned,  by  the  highest 
authorities,  to  some  of  the  English  yews.  Neither  is  its  height  as  great, 
by  far,  as  that  of  an  Australian  species,  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalina, 
many  of  which  have,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Miiller,  the. eminent 
Government  botanist,  been  found  to  measure  over  100  feet.  One, 
indeed,  reaches  the  enormous  elevation  of  ISO  feet,  thus  overtopping 
the  tallest  Sequoia  by  155  feet.  There  are  also  trees  which  exceed 
the  Big  Tree  in  diameter,  as,  for  instance,  the  Baobab  (Adansouia 
(ligitala,)  ;  but  this  species  is  always  comparatively  low,  not  exceeding 
GO  or  70  feet  in  height,  and  much  swollen  at  the  base. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated,  that  there  is  no  known  tree  which 
approaches  the  Sequoia  in  grandeur,  thickness  and  height  being  both 
taken  into  consideration,  unless  it  bo  the  Eucalyptus.  The  largest 
Australian  cree  yet  I'eported  is  said  to  be  81  feet  in  circumference 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  this  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  as  large 
as  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Big  Trees  of  California. 


THE  ARBORETUM  FOR  DECEMBER.  ■ 
A  1,1.  land  in  a  natural  state  intended  to  be  phmted  should  be 
drained,  tronehed,  or  ploughed,  and  subsoiled  according  to  circum- 
stances,  a  descrijition  of  work,  indeed,  in  which  the  steaTn.])lough 
might  ill  ni.'iny  inslaTiccs  b(^  profitably  eniidoyed.  Nevertheless, 
however  well  gi-ound  for  jilanting  may  be  ]n-epared  at  lirst,  it  will 
re(iuire  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  bushes  for  some  three  or  four 
years  afterwards,  otherwise  the  tree-roots  will  bo  deprived  of  their 
proper  amount  of  food  by  thickets  of  weeds  and  underwood.  When 
tlio  trees  sliall  have  attained  a  certain  size  they  will  take  earo  of  tlietu- 
selves,  keejiing  all  such  inlruilers  in  cheek  under  their  shade.  Where 
l)lantations  to  be  made  are  of  considerable  extent,  let  the  trees  of 
whiidi  they  are  to  consist  be  put  in,  so  as  to  stand  in  rows  every 
way,  an  arrangement  of  much  importiinee,  as  it  admits  of  horse- 
hoeing  being  eari-ied  on  in  all  ilii'eetions,  and  thus  may  be  speedily 
and  readily  cleaned,  provided  the  work  is  taken  in  "hand  before 
weeds  or  other  undergrowth  have  arrived  at  a  size  to  offer  any 
serious  obstruction  to  its  efficient  iicrformaiu-e.  Where  the  ground 
to  be  planted  isstec])  and  awkward  to  work,  the  best  plan  is  to  jdant 
thickly  Such  trees  as  Scotch  (irs,  larch,  and  Spanish  chestnut;  anil  in 
low,  swampy  spots,  a,sh  and  willow,  all  of  which  will  soon  attain  a 
size  sullicicnt  for  poles,  first  for  hojis  and  then  for  fencing.  Both 
liilly  an<l  flat  districts,  I  need  scarcely  .say,  are  much  inqu-oveil  by 
trocs,  which,  as  far  as  landscape  scenery  is  concerned,  should  con- 
sist of  as  much  variety  as  possible,  and,  after  having  been  planted  a 
few  years,  they  will  bo  found  to  yield  a  jn-ofitable  return.  Larch, 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  birch,  beech,  ash,  and  oak'  are  what 
have  been  cliielly  planted  in  days  gone  by,  and  of  these  some  fine 
plantations  may  still  be  found.  Now,  however,  we  have  so  much 
variety  from  which  to  select,  both  in  the  way  of  pinuses  and  other 


kinds  of  trees,  that  old-fashioned  woods  do  very  little  more  than 
furnish  materials  for  nurses  or  shelter.  Abies  Douglasii  and 
A.  taxif  olia  are  both  wonderfully  free  rapid-growing  trees,  consisting 
•of  wood,  tough  and  strong,  and  full  of  tui'pentine.  Pouderosa 
is  also  a  valuable  Pine,  and  so  is  P.  Menziesii,  where  it  makes  a  good 
start ;  but  it  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as 
in  others.  Various  otlier  pines  and  firs  might  also  be  dotted  about  in 
new  plantations  ^rith  advantage,  taking  care  to  place  them  in  aspects 
which  they  will  thrive  best,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  fully  develop  themselves.  The  variegated  and  connnon  sycamore, 
the  wood  of  which  is  largely  used  for  household  furniture,  should  also 
be  freely  planted,  and  the  wild  cherrj',  so  beautiful  in  spring  and 
autumn,  should  likewise  have  a  place  in  all  new  plantations,  its  wood 
being  much  souglit  after  by  cabinet-makers.  All  these  and  many 
others  would  be  found  to  add  wealth  and  beauty  to  a  country,  if 
plantations  of  them  were  made,  as  they  should  be,  in  a  methodic 
and  .systematic  manner.  James  B.vh.xes. 


THE      HOUSEHOLD. 

TINNED   FRUITS   AND   VEGETABLES. 

Ix  connection  with  this  subject,  to  which  we  have  several 
times  alluded  in  this  dcpartmeut  of  TuE  (jAtuiEX,  we  beg  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Standard,  of  Monday,  the  llth 
inst.,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  preserved  fruits,  vegct;iblcs, 
and  meats,  is  discussed  with  considerable  knowledge  and 
ability.  The  importance  of  the  .subject  can  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciated by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  what  Las  been  done  in 
this  way  in  France,  and  more  especially  in  Amcriea.'dnring  the 
])ast  few  years,  and  therefore  we  have  much  ]ileasure  in  trans- 
ferring to  our  pages  that  part  vvdiich  is  devoted  to  fruits  and 
vegetables  ; — 

A  largo  variety  of  vegetables  scarcely  lose  any  of  their  flavour 
through  the  process  of  presoi'ving,  such  as  beans,  celery,  spinach, 
carrots,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  and  artichokes ;  aud  a 
mixture  of  vegetables  cut  into  pretty  designs,  under  the  mime  of 
»iart'Vo(»e,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  most  useful  for  soups,  c»//v't'S, 
and  stews.  Peas  are  preserved  in  excellent  condition  without  any 
use  of  copper  to  give  them  colour' — this  being  obtained,  we  believe, 
by  the  sinqile  juice  of  spinach.  They  ai'e  of  three  qualities,  or  father 
sizes,  which  are  obtained  b^'jiassing  them  as  they  are  shelled  through 
sieves  of  different  meshes,  the  smallest,  and  consequently  youngest 
and  tenderest,  peas  jjassing  through  all  to  the  bottom,  the  largest  re- 
maining in  the  top  sieve.  These  are,  of  course,  the  most  delicate  in 
flavour,  aud  obtain  the  highest  price,  as  only  fifteen  bushels  of  them 
are  obtained  on  an  average  from  fifty  shelled  into,  the  sieves.  The 
art  of  jircserving  these  peas  has  now  reached  such  a  high  point  of 
excellence  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  tiiem  frcmi  those 
fresh  gathered;  aud  it  is  well  known  in  the  trade  that  early  in  the 
season  they,  under  the  name  and  at  the  cost  of  fresh  peas,  are  con. 
sumed  in  very  large  quantities  at  the  first-class  hotels  ;ind  restau- 
rants in  London,  Paris,  and  other  Continental  cities,  as  well  as  at  the 
tables  of  private  houses.  The  tr;ide  in  this  one  article  has  so  greatly 
increase<l  of  late  that,  as  we  have  been  infonned,  from  twenty 
thousand  tins,  the  sale  at  t)ne  esfablishment  alone  has  risen  to  five 
hundred  tli(nisand  annually  in  the  last  fcnn- years.  A  tin  containing 
one  pint  of  the  best  quality,  the  /'»'^i7.s'-/'o/.<  a  VAiujlaisr,  is  retailed 
at  ivbout  Is.  Id.;  the  laigei-  kind,  the  (Vms  I'oif,  at  about  lid.  Dried, 
mixed  vegetables,  in  small  shreds,  h.avo  not  received  fnun  the 
English  public  the  attention  which  they  deserve  from  their  excellence, 
chea]uiess,  aiul  convein'ent  form.  51.  Masson,  of  Paris,  w»,s,  wo 
believe,  the  first  to  adopt  this  method  of  preserving  at  the  tinu'of  the 
Crimean  war,  when  large  eom])resscd  cakes  were  scut  out  to  the 
l''rench  troops.  After  the  war  large  (luantitics  of  these  were  sent  to 
England,  but.  being  of  a  somewhat  coarse  natui'c,  were  not  much 
ap|u'eeiated— meeting,  liowever,  with  a  nuich  nn)re  favourable  reccp. 
tion  some  linndrods  of  miles  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  whither 
some  found  their  way.  A  groat  improvement  has,  however,  been 
made  on  them.  It  may  be  stated  that  for  a  little  over  a  halfpenny, 
a  ciu.art  of  sonp  may  be  flavoured,  and  the  vegetables  when  eaten 
with  it  are  as  good  as  those  used  fresh.  It  is  gi-eatly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  are  not  used  in  every  household,  even  those  of  tlic  poor, 
as  when  sim])Iy  boiled  they  make  an  excellent  dish  of  vegetables,  and 
comparatively  cheap,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  waste,  as  in 
the  ciuso  of  fresh  vegetables.  They  are  ineorponitod  with  meat  ;inil 
essence  of  beef  in  Whitehead's  "(iargantua"  solid  squares,  at  less 
than  Is.  6d.,  one  of  which,  boiled  in  thi-ee  pints  of  water,  nnikes  a 
de!ieio\isly-flavourcd  pot-jiouiTi  of  41bs.  weight  of  nutritious  fotnl. 

The    .\merienn    tomatoes,  called   by   our  cousins  "love    apples," 
after  the  German  "leibnpfcl,"  seom  to  bo  making  their  way  in  this 
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country.  They  are  most  extensively  nsed  in  the  States,  a  dinner- 
table  being  seldom  without  them,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  tins  in 
every  grocer's  shop,  and  though  somewhat  inferior  in  flavour  to 
those  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  their  cheapness  -n-iU  recom- 
mend them  here.  Green  com — that  is,  Indian  maize — cooked  in  its 
"milky  "  state  before  it  is  ripe,  is  a  still  more  indispensable  article 
on  American  dinner-tables.  It  is  now  sent  here,  as  preserved  for 
home  use  in  winter,  in  tins,  with  the  grains  sti-ipped  from  the  cob. 
Warmed  in  milk,  mth  the  addition  of  a  little  butter,  it  is  eaten  as  a 
vegetable,  and  though  requiring  somewhat  of  an  acquii-ed  taste, 
should,  from  its  cheapness,  find  a  large  number  of  consumers.  Green 
Lima  beans  have  also  been  sent  from  America  to  this  countrj',  and 
can  be  retailed  in  one  pound  tins  at  one  shilling  ;  but  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  speak  of  their  quality.  With  the  exception  of  desic- 
cated potatoes,  we  believe  that  few  vegetables  are  preserved  in  England 
as  articles  of  luxury ;  they  are,  however,  simply  boiled  and  preserved 
in  tins,  more  for  shipping  and  for  exportation  than  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  though  when  re-warmed  hardly  distinguishable  from 
fresh-cooked  ones,  there  is  no  saving  in  their  cost ;  but  it  would  be 
verj'  convenient  to  have  such  articles  in  stock  for  daily  use. 

Various  fruits  are  preserved  in  tins  in  this  countiy  ;  but  the  best 
as  conserves  for  dessert  have  hitherto  been  considered  those  imported 
from  France.  M.  Poncjon,  who  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  best 
fruit -preservers  in  the  world,  is  emploj-ed  bj'  several  firms  to  preserve 
apricots,  peaches,  and  other  fruits  for  them  ;  and  for  this  pm-pose  he 
goes  to  Lisbon  eveiy  year.  The  fruit  he  sends  home  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  quality ;  but  those  prepared  by  Eodrigues,  of  Lisbon, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  seems,  however,  more  than  probable 
that  the  American  fruit,  introduced  comparatively  latelj',  -n-ill  com- 
mand a  large  consumption,  not  only  from  its  cheapness,  but  its 
excellence.  Tins  containing  apricots  and  pine-apples  in  syrup, 
weighing  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three-quarters,  are  retailed  at 
Is.  6d.  each,  and  peaches  at  Is.  ;  and  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with 
them  is  that  they  are  called  two-pound  tins,  thus  perpetuating,  and 
even  renewing,  the  wretched  difference  between  reputed  and  actual 
or  standard  weights  and  measures,  from  which  we  hope  eventually 
to  be  delivered.  Of  the  preserved  pine-apple  we  can  speak  mth  un. 
qualified  praise,  its  exquisite  flavour  being  rather  improved  than  dete- 
riorated by  the  preserving  process.  When  these  fruitsbecomemoi'e  used 
in  England,  we  shall  probably  receive  them  at  a  still  cheaper  i;ate  ;  the 
prime  cost  of  many  of  them  in  America,  being  hardlj'  appreciable, 
from  their  great  abundance.  Peaches  we  are  aware  are  in  that 
country  used  partly  as  food  for  pigs  ;  and  in  a  description  we  lately 
read  of  a  -lOO-acre  orchard  in  California,  near  Yuba  City,  it  was  stated 
that  there  were  23,000  one-year-old  peach  trees  and  16,000  of  plums 
in  the  "  nnrserj',"  while  in  the  bearing  part  of  the  orchard  there  were 
600  two-year-old  peach  trees,  many  of  which  bore  this  season  150  lbs. 
of  fmit  each,  and  2,200  apricot  trees.  The  peach  crop  in  Delaware, 
this  season  has  produced  about  4,000,000  baskets,  at  the  value  of  about 
1,500,000  dollars.  Apples  also  are  a  mere  drug  in  the  American 
market,  and  might,  we  think,  be  introduced  here  in  the  form  of  pulp 
or  jam,  unless  English  apples  could  be  so  tinned  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  produced  and  sold  at  a  less  price  than  pudding  apples 
are  now  retailed  in  our  towns.  This  is  bj'  no  means  an  unimportant 
subject  for  consideration,  as  apples  for  cooking  purposes  are  a  most 
wholesome  fruit,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  it  the  poor  in  populous 
places  could  obtain  them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  present  price  for 
common  cooking  apples  at  reputedly  cheap  shops  is  about  a  penny, 
and  even  more  per  pound,  which,  when  peeled  and  cooked,  does  not  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  portion  for  one  person.  We  are  aware  that  this  is 
an  exceptionally  dear  year,  but  we  think  that  the  present  method  of 
retailing  them  at  shops  till  late  in  the  season  involves  a  great  waste 
and  consequent  increase  of  price,  which  might  to  a  great  extent  be 
avoided  if  they  were  tinned  when  ripe  at  or  near  the  place  of  their 
production.  They  are  now  largely  used  in  the  manufactm-e  of  cheap 
jams  of  various  kinds  ;  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used 
simplj'  by  themselves.  The  American  farmers  emploj'  their  families 
in  the  evening  in  peeling  and  cutting  up  apples  into  what  children 
call  "pigs,"  and  threading  them  on  thin  string  to  drj' ;  and  in  this 
form  many  are  imported  into  England  for  shipping  purposes.  They 
could  be  retailed  at  about  7d.  per  pound,  or  even  less,  in  London,  if  there 
were  a  demand  for  them,  and  their  use  would  be  well  worth  a  trial, 
as  we  find  that  after  soaking  for  twenty-foiu'  hours  in  water  about 
half  a  pouud  will  make  a  pudding  for  five  persons,  which  is  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  cau  be  made  oven  in  ordinary  seasons  from  apples  bought 
from  retail  shops  in  our  towns.  Our  concluding  remarks  on  this  part 
of  our  subject  miist  be  in  favour  of  the  21b.  tins  of  Ghaumontel  pears 
put  up  at  a  price  which  would  be  about  2s.  3d.  retail ;  in  our  opinion 
they  are  a  conseiTe  exceeding  in  delicacy  even  the  best  brands  of 
apricots,  peaches,  and  pine-apples. 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have  mentioned  various  articles  of  great 
excellence;  but   in   such    matters   the  public  should,    after   careful 


experiment,  judge  for  itself,  following  as  closety  as  possible  the 
"  directions  for  use,"  and  remembering,  above  all  things,  that  most  of 
these  goods  have  ab'eady  been  cooked  and  even  overcooked,  and 
therefore  only  require  to  be  rewarmed,  but  not  recooked,  when-  eaten 
hot.  What  we  chiefly  complain  of,  is  the  amount  of  prejudice  and  the 
want  of  enterjirise  in  all  matters  of  new  forms  of  food  offered  to  us. 
The  wise  king  prayed,  "  Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me;"  but 
we  are  apt,  as  in  the  case  of  Australian  meat  and  preserved  milk,  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  its  convenience  and  various  advantages  because  it 
may  be  new  to  us.  We  are  novir  allo\ring  various  ai'ticles,  including 
cheap  luxuries  in  tin  cases,  to  be  used  almost  exclusively  on  our 
passenger  ships,  and  exjiorted  to  foreign  countries,  or  lie  unused  in 
warehouses,  while  their  fitting  place  should  be  in  a  store-room  in 
every  household,  to  be  used  as  occasion  might  require.  But,  resist  it 
as  we  will,  the  ages,  as  fabled  by  the  poefs,  of  iron,  brass,  silver,  and 
gold  have  passed,  and  the  age  of  tin  has  come ;  and  we  cannot  resist 
the  world-wide  tendency  of  preser\Tng  and  tinning  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  at  or  near  the  spot  where  they  are  produced ;  and 
then  of  transmitting  and  disseminating  them  by  the  increased  and 
increasing  means  of  transit  to  the  various  countries  of  the  globe  which 
require  them.  Waste  is  thus  prevented,  adulteration  well  nigh 
rendered  impossible,  and  'prices  lowered  and  equalised  for  articles 
both  of  necessitj"  and  luxurj-, 

"  Accuse  not  Katnre ;  she  hath  clone  her  part : 
Do  thou  but  thine." 

We  shall  best  do  it  by  laying  aside  prejudice,  and  bj"^  the  use  and  ' 
interchange  of  the  manifold  riches  of  the  eai'th,  which  modem  science 
and  enterprise   have   rendered   more  convenient   for   our  adoption ; 
and  thus  realizing,  in  the  matter  of  food  at  least,  a  cosmopohtan 
communism. 


GARDEN    DESIGN. 


THE  KITCHEH  GARDEN"  AT  BEBBY  HILL. 

If  asked  to  name  a  few  pKices  in  which  true  taste  in  garden  design, 
was  erinced  we  should  certainly  not  omit  the  name  of  Berry  Hill. 
Seldom  have  we  seen  so  neatly-arranged  a  kitchen  and  foi'ciug  de- 
partment, hardly  ever  such  charming  planting  as  that  around  the 
lake.  However,  we  are  at  present  only  concerned  with  the  kitchen 
and  forcing  departments,  which  were  always  seen  in  such  excellent 
condition  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Rogers,  now  the  superin- 
tendent of  Battersea  Park.  The  garden  is  far  from  being  large,  but 
it  is  most  com23lete  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  glass  structures. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  the  way  the  garden  is  placed  lengthwise 
near  the  road.  By  this  means-  the  breadth  of  park  or  pleasure- 
ground  is  not  in  the  least  intei-fered  with.  The  judicious  way  in 
which  this  is  arranged  cannot,  however,  be  appreciated  bj"  seeing  the 
plan  of  the  kitchen-garden  only.  Crops  were  confined  on  the  pieces 
marked  as  such  to  celer}',  carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  and  other 
subjects  that  occupy  the  ground  for  one  year  onlj'-.  One  feature  not 
shown  on  the  annexed  plan  deserves  notice.  It  is  its  flower-beds  on 
the  strip  of  grass  runing  up  each  side  of  the  central  walk.  These 
were  cut  off  on  each  side  by  a  low  hedge  of  roses.  A  bold  and  most 
graceful  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  consists  of  two  specimens  of 
the  weeping  beech  trained  in  the  form  of  a  large  arch.  At  present 
Berrj'  Hill  is  not  occuiiied,  and  on  that  account  is  deprived  of  much  of 
its  gai'dening  interest,  but  the  stamp  of  thoughtfiil  and  graceful 
design  is  not  one  that  even  neglect,  which  soon  plays  such  havoc  with 
cultivated  or  "dressed"  groiind,  can  efface.  Berry  Hill  was,  we 
believe,  begun  by  Mr.  Kemp,  but  was  completed  by  Mr.  Mamock, 
to  Avhose  true  taste  we  owe  its  most  charming  features. 


Gates. — Fancy,  if  j-ou  can,  a  rural  home  without  its  gateway 
— lying  all  abroad  upon  a  common  !  The  great  charm  of  privacy  is 
gone  utterly  ;  and  no  de\ace  of  shrubbery,  or  hedge,  can  make  good 
the  loss  of  some  little  wicket  which  "will  in'\'ite  approach  and  be  a 
baiTier  against  too  easy  familiarity.  The  creak  of  the  gate-hinge  is 
a  welcome  to  the  visitor,  and  as  he  goes  out,  the  latch  clicks  an 
adieu.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  gates,  as  there  are  all  sorts  of 
welcomes ;  there  is,  first,  your  inhospitable  one,  made  mostly,  I 
should  say,  of  matched  boards,  \vith  a  row  of  pleasant  iron  spikes 
running  along  its  top,  and  no  architectural  decorations  of  pilaster  or 
panel  can  possibly  remove  its  thoi'oughly  inhospitable  aspect.  It 
belongs  to  stable-courts  or  gaol-yards,  but  never  to  a  home  or  to  a 
garden.  Again,  there  are  your  ceremonious  gates,  of  open-work 
indeed,  but  ponderous,  and  most  times  scrupulously  closed  ;  the  very 
opening  of  them  is  a  fatiguing  ceremonial,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
a  lively  welcome  in  the  dull  clang  of  their  ponderous  latches.  Next, 
there  is  yoiu'  simple,  unpretending  rtu-al  gate,  giving  promise  of 
unpretending  rm'al  beauties — homeh'in  all  its  aspect,  and  giving  fore- 
taste of  the  best  of  homeliness  mthin.    And  I  make  a  "n-idc  distinction 
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here  between  the  simple  mraKty  at  which  I  have  hinted,  and  that 
grotesqueness  which  is  compassed  by  scores  of  crooked  limbs  and 
Icnots  wrought  into  labyrinthine  patterns,  which  puzzle  the  eye,  more 
than  they  please.  All  crooked  things  are  not  necessarily  charming, 
and  the  better  kind  of  homeliness  is  measured  by  something  besides 
mere  roughness.  Lastly,  there  is  your  hospitable  gate,  with  its  little 
rooflet  stretched  over  it,  as  if  to  invite  the  stranger '  loiterer  to 
partake  at  his  will  of  that  miich  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  home. 
—D.  G.  Mitch  eU. 


MOVABLE  GARDEN  FOUNTAINS. 
Maxy  a  shady  garden  nook  might  be  very  adrantageoxisly 
lighted  np  -n-ith  the  sparkle,'  movement,  and  miirmnr  of 
a  pretty  fonntain.  For  the  want  of  some  culminating 
point  of  interest,  such  a  spot  is  often  passed  by  without 
notice,  though  possessing  many  attractions  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  appreciated  if  a  passing  attention  conld  be  secured 
to  them,  and  the  eye  given  time  to  examine  them.  The 
gushing  sound  of  a  fonntain,  as  its  waters  are  shot  i^p- 
wards,  or  the  low  music  of  their  falling  plash,  like  the  soft 
jn'attle  of  subdued  whisperings,  combined  with  the  visionary 

aspect  of  its  snrrounding 
vesture  of  spray,  is  seldom 
tmsucoessful  in  inviting- 
attention,  not  only  to  itself 
but  also  to  its  more  imme- 
diate surroundings  ;  and 
in  this  way  such  a  nook 
as  the  one  above  alluded 
to  might  be  very  pleasingly 
Called  into  notice.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  artificial  pond,  or 
stream,  to  afford  an  ob- 
vious raison  d'etre  for  the 
fountain,  as  a  few  low 
shrubs  in  '  front  would 
conceal  the  fact  that  the 
water  neither  rose  from, 
nor  fell  back  into,  either  a 
natui'al  or  artificial  pond, 
basin,  or  stream.  Fancy 
would  supply  what  mlijld 
be  there ;  and  the  forms 
that  ■might  ho  are  nearly 
always  more  charming  to 
the  imagination  than  the 
things  which  actiially  are. 
Supposing  the  absence  of 
any  pond  or  basin  to  receive 
the  water  discharged  bj- 
the  fountain,  or  any  chan- 
nel to  carry  it  away,  the 
water  may  be  allowed  to  waste  itself,  with  useful  results,  over 
the  surrounding  turf,  and  sink  to  the  thirsty  roots  of  the 
neighbouring  shrubs. 

The  movable  fountain  is  a  Transatlantic  suggestion,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  parks  and  gardens  near  the  great  American 
cities,  both  as  a  pleasing  object  and  as  a  means  for  thoroughly 
saturating  expanses  of  tvn-f  in  very  dry  seasons,  being  moved 
from  place  to  place  till  the  desired  pui'pose  is  efiected. 

H.N.  H. 


Movable  Fouutaiu  Hose. 


The  Slaughter  of  the  Evergreens. — What  a  pity  it  is  we 
do  not  contrive  some  less  expensive  and  more  attractive  way  of 
destroying  the  thousands  of  evergreens  planted  ahout  Loudon  every 
year,  than  that  of  planting  them  and  allowing  them  to  blacken  and 
perish  before  our  eyes  from  the  eilects  of  our  smoke-pested  air !  There 
perish  annnally  as  many  beautiful  young  evergreen  shi'ubs  and  trees 
in  and  near  London  from  smoke  as  would  suffice  to  plant  a  whole 
country.  We  know  no  greater  evidence  of  obtuseness  of  mind  than 
is  shown  by  this  persistent  wasting  of  precious  time  and  precious 
energy  and  destruction  of  healthful  and  beautiful  young  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  to  every  town- 
planter  that  so  long  as  we  are  satisfied  to  live  in  a  sea  of  the  refuse 
of  our  fire-places,  so  long  shall  we  find  it  impossible  to  have  in  cities 
healthy  specimens  of  vegetation  that  retain  their  foliage  in  winter. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


TAT.T,    VASES    UPON    IMNNEB-TABLES. 

As  most  of  the  remarks  which  I  now  propose  to  oiler  will 
have  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustrations,  it  will  make 
those  remarks  more  readily  intelhgible  if  I  preface  them  with 
a  somewhat  detailed  explanation  of  the  illustrations. 

Each  figure  represents  a  table  six  feet  six  mches  long,  by 
four  feet  six  inches  wide.  It  is  a  common  size  in  small  houses, 
and  by  the  addition  of  extra  leaves  can  be  made  to  accommodate 
sixteen  diners.  In  the  middle  of  each  figure  will  be  observed 
a  rectangular  space,  ruled  across  with  thick  lines  in  various 
directions  ;  this  space  rep)resents  that  portion  of  the  table 
which  is  more  than  fifteen  inches  from  the  edge.  Within  this 
space  are  placed  the  several  kinds  of  ornaments  designated 
(with  more  or  less  propriety)  "dinner-table  decorations," -the 
marginal  fifteen  inches  beijig  reserved  for  more  necessarj' 
articles. 

Ai'ound  each  table  are  placed  dots  inchcatiug  where  the 
seats  of  the  diners  could  be  placed  if  eight  persons  were  to 


form  the  party.  In  Fig.  A  there  is  one  seat  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  and  there  are  three  on  either  side.  In  Fig.  B  there  are 
two  seats  at  each  end,  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  table.  As 
far  as  the  convenience  of  those  dining  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  either  arrangement  over  the  other,  for  every  one 
has  an  allowance  of  at  least  two  feet  for  elbow-room  in  each 
case. 

It  will  further  be  noticed  that  lines  have  been  ruled  from 
each  seat  to  every  other  seat  at  the  table  (except  to  the  seats 
on  each  side  of  it).  These  lines  indicate  the  lines  of  sight 
between  all  the  diners,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessai'y  to  observe 


than  any  high  ornament  standing  where  one  or  more  of  these 
lines  cross  the  table  must  be  an  annoyance  to  two  or  more  of 
the  party. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  these  explanations  intelligible, 
it  will  perhaps  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the  fashion  of 
the  present  da}-  is  to  use  nothing  on  the  table  that  is  more 
than  fifteen  inches  high,  because  any  decoration  above  that 
height,  and  less  than  twenty  inches  high,  is  liable  to  intercept 
the  view,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  sociability  of  the  dinner. 
Fashion,  we  all  know,  is  liable  to  run  into  extremes,  hence 
the  introduction  of  zinc  and  glass  trays  and  dishes  little  more 
than  an  inch  high  in  order  that  flowers  may  be  arranged  as 
flat  as  possible  on  the  dining-table.  Into  these  we  often  see 
fragments  of  flowers  stuck,  without  regard  to  anything  but 
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colour,  and  without  similitude  to  anj-thing  in  nature.  Di-eadful 
to  relate,  these  miserable  imitations  of  tessellated  pavements 
and -French  shawls  have  actually  had  prizes  awarded  to  them 
on  man)'  occasions  at  exhibitions  !  Let  us  hope  that  in  future 
judges  will  be  more  considerate. 

While  expressing  my  disapproval  of  one  kind,  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  understood  to  object  to  all  kinds,  of  flat  decora- 
tions. I  have  seen  some,  and  arranged  others,  that  have 
much  plea.sed  me ;  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  style  of 
flat  decoration  that  would  not  have  been  improved  if  one 
or  more  tall  vases  had  been  suljstituted  for  a  corresponding 
number  of  low  dishes.  The  accompanying  engnxvings  will 
show  that  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  risk  which  attends  this 
substitution ;  but  I  know  it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  equally 
certain  that,  when  properly  done,  the  mtroduction  of  tall  vases 
is  a  great  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  a  dinner-table, 
while  they  are  not  in  any  way  objectionable  to  the  diners. 

In  my  remai'ks  in  youi-  first  number,*  as  to  the  information 
that  should  be  furnished  in  the  schedules  sent  to  intending 
competitors  for  prizes  for  dinner-table  decorations,  I  mentioned 
that  they  ought  to  be  informed  how  many  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  be  dining  at  the  table.  I  now  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  arrangement  of  their  seats  at  the  table  should  also  be  uuli- 
cated;  otherwise  the  decorator  cannot  tell  whether  his  tall 
vases  are,  or  are  not,  intercepting  the  view.  On  reference 
agam  to  the  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen  that  between  the 
crossing  thick  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  tables  there  are  mter- 
spaces,  in  which  there  is  room  to  describe  circles  varying  fi-om 
three  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  It  must  thence  be  patent  to 
every  one  who  has  had  patience  to  follow  me,  that  an  object  of 
any  height  that  will  stand  in  one  of  these  interspaces  without 
overlapping  the  lines  of  sight,  may  be  placed  there  without 
inconvenience  to  any  one  at  the  table. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  that  no  tall  oljject  can  be  placed  in  a  line 
down  the  middle  of  the  table  when  the  diners  are  seated  as  m 
Fig.  A. — and  that  no  tall  oijjeot  can  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
citlior  table;  but  that  in  the  case  of  a  party  being  seated  as  in 
Fig.  B.,  there  are  four  hiterspaces  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
table  where  tall  objects  might  he  placed.  W.  T. 


Instructions  for  the  Growth  of  bulbs  in  "Windows. — The 
following  excoUent  directions  on  this  subject,  issuod  iu  the  form  of  a 
neatly -printed  circnlar,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven,  curator 
of  the  Hnll  Botanic  Garden,  to  the  Ilidl  Window-Garden  Society. 
Let  ua  hope  that  the  example  may  be  followed  iu  other  places : — 

Such  bullis  as  Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  may,  with  a  little  care,  ho 
ffi'tiwu  ill  auy  window,  on  which  the  momin^,  mid-day,  or  afternoon  sun  shines, 
and  alt  the  more  succcssfidly  if  the  mndow  ho  imdor  the  influence  of  all 
combined. 

As  to  planting ;  do  not  now  lose  a  day.  Tliose  wKo  have  a  few  old  flowor-pot^ 
should  have  them  well  washed ;  the  best  size  will  be  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  ; 
hut,  really,  the  size  is  more  to  be  re<,mlatcd  bytho  width  of  the  window-led}^o  on 
which  they  are  to  stand  than  by  anj-thiniir  else.  If  you  have  a  broken  pot  that 
is  useless  for  plants  reduce  it  to  small  pieces,  place  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
above  the  hole  of  the  pot  used  for  planting,  and  above  it  a  dozen  small  pieces. 
Failing  the  old  broken  pot,  tjike  a.handful  of  cindei-s  from  below  the  fire  grate, 
they  will  do  (juite  as  weU.  One  of  thej'oimgsters  wdl  get  you  a  bit  of  old  broken 
I)late,  that  mil  do  to  cover  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  ho  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  bit  in 
his  trousers-pocket;  in  either  case,  what  we  aim  at  is  drainage,  l-'illthu  pot  thus 
prepared  witli  the  soil,  as  distriliuted  ready  for  use,  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
t<ip ;  gently  press  it  down,  and  make  good  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure ;  then  place  the  bulbs  (say  three,  four,  or  five,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot)  on  this  surface,  gently  pressing  them  down  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  jirotruding 
let  the  pressure  ho  very  slight.  Pill  up  the  pnt  with  soil,  pressing  it  also  d<nvn 
with  the  thumbs  between  the  bulbs  so  as  to  fix  each  in  its  place  when  flnished. 
In  the  case  of  Crocuses,  at  this  season,  the  buds  should  just  jjoop  out  above  the 
soil.  In  this  operation,  take  care  of  the  side  bnds,  not  to  break  or  injure  them, 
although  they  do  not  produce  flowers,  they  contribute  leaves,  and  leaves  are 
pretty,  as  well  useful.  Tulips  uuiy  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but  Hyacinths 
should  have,  if  oVitainable,  a  little  sand  below  tho  bulb,  to  assist  in  the  Jlevolop- 
ment  of  the  young  roots ;  and  tho  npper  sm'faco  of  the  bulb  should  he  just  above 
tho  level  of  the  soil. 

Ihit  some  may  say  wo  have  no  Bower-pots,  and  cannot  afford  to  get  any ;  well, 
I'll  give  you  a  substitute.  Have  you  not  an  old  basin  or  a  soup  plate  ?  J'erhaps 
you'll  say  yes,  but  it  is  cracked.  All  the  better  for  that ;  it  will  allow  a  little  of 
the  supcrrluiuis  water  to  run  out  and  a  little  air  to  come  in.  The  souii  plate  will 
be  rather  shallow,  so  you  must  make  a  miniature  mountain  of  it,  finishing  with  a 
hollow  at  top  like  tho  crater  of  an  extinct  miniature  volcano— where  water  can 
be  poured  and  sink  into  tho  body  of  the  soil  without  runidng  awav.  Another 
sidistituie—chm't  laugh!  Au  old  superannuated  teapot,  whose  spout,  possilily, 
has  come  to  grief,  or,  perhaps,  the  handle— if  both  are  gone,  all  tho  better,  Hake 
a  hole,  where  tho  handle  was  inserted,  just  sullicientlv  largo  for  the  buds  to 
push  through,  and  before  filling  up  with  soil  insert  a  Crocus  in  each  of  these  holes 
from  the  insitle ;  top  un  with  Cmcus  or  anv  of  her  liulbs,  and  I  will  giuiniuteo 
when  their  very  slender  leaves  hang  gracefully  down  the  sides  of  tho  pot  (though 
it  lose  its  former  appearance)  it  mill  still  answer  ils  new  luirposc  to  a  T. 

The  operation  of  planting  finished,  give  them  a  nice  watering,  not  a  deluge 
(wise  folks  dou't  fill  the  pot  when  they  make  the  tea)— you  may  at  onco  place 


them  in  the  window ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  about  three  weeks  in  a 
cupboard  in  the  dark — mind,  not  one  beside  a  fire.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
dark  they  will  make  roots.  During  this  time  they  will  want  watering  ouce  or 
twice,  and  when  in  the  window  possibly  twice  a  week  ;  l)ut  until  they  show  theii- 
green  leaves  and  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  Ijc  very  careful  not  to'  over  water 
them.  When  they  are  in  bloom,  on  a  genial  sumiy  day  give  them  plentj^  of  air 
— open  the  %vindow  wide  and  close  the  door — it  wO'l  doboth  you  and  them  good. 
"When  done  blooming,  put  them  on  the  outside  sill,  where  the  leaves  will  get  their 
full  gro^vth,  and  under  these  circumstances  water  them  every  tXay.  Havingmade 
their  growth,  and  the  leaves  beginning  to  wither,  stop  the  water  supply,  but  not 
till  then.  For  the  summer  they  may  be  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  jard,  or  if  you 
have  a  bit  of  garden  plunge  the  pots  up  to  tho  rim  In  soil  and  leave  Kature  to 
take  fm-ther  care  of  them  tUl  next  November. 

Anrjth&t-  Sug(/esfioii. — Your  pots,  as  I  before  stated,  will  ho  on  the  outside 
sill ;  if  they  are  large  pots,  place  among  the  Crocus  roots,  about  the  end  of 
March,  two  or  tln-ee  seeds  of  Convolvulus  major,  Caiiarj'  Creeper,  or  even 
Nasturtiimi  or  Scarlet  Runner,  stretch  a  piece  of  wire  or  twiiie  ui>  the  side  of  the 
window,  and  train  up  the  young  gromug  shoots.  With  a  httle  ingenuity  5'ou 
can  caiTy  them  over  the  wuidow  top  till  they  meet,  and  then  let  them  hang  iu 
graceful  festoons.  If  your  pots  are  small  get  larger  ones,  put  some  manure  in 
the  bottom  (say  two  or  three  inches  thick) — place  the  small  crocus  pots  in  these, 
and  if  there  is  room  fill  up  round  the  sides  vrith  mamu-e  or  sand;  so  arranged, 
yom*  seeds  will  tlu-ive  and  flourish  without  disturbing  your  bulbs. 

If  you  have  had  to  fall  back  on  the  teapot  before  alluded  to.  place  it  in  an  old 
broken  basin,  fill  round  with  manure,  so  as  to  rise  above  the  holes  where  the 
spout  and  handle  were.  The  roots  of  the  strong  feechng  seeds  from  between  the 
bulbs  wUl  soon  find  their  way  out,  and  if  you  succeed — and  1  am  sure  you  will — 
may  I  not  ask  if  I  have  not  pointed  out  a  use  for  the  superannuated  teapot 
never  dreamt  of  in  tho  philosophy  of  the  stannchest  ^r((totaler  ? 


'  Floral  Decorations,"  p.  i. 


CULTURE  OF  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS,  DOUBLE 
WINDOWS,  &c. 

For  room  culture  a  selection  must  be  made  of  snch  kinds  of  plants 
as  arc  natives  of  countries  the  climatic  conditions  of  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  temperature  and  air  which  we  can  offer  to  these 
plants  in  our  rooms  by  means  of  auy  contrivances  which  can  be 
adopted  for  this  purpose ;  and,  in  tho  second  place,  an  intelligent 
care  and  regard  must  be  had  to  the  natural  requirements  of  tho 
plants  in  coimectiou  -with  the  peculiarity  and  special  iuflucnees  of 
room  atmosphere. 

For  dwelling-rooms,  the  temperature  of  which  ranges  from  55 
cleg,  to  60  deg.  Fahr.,  a  judicious  choice  wdll  naturally  select  plants 
which  are  natives  of  quite  a  different  region  from  that  inhabited 
by  plants  which  are  suited  for  rooms,  corridors,  and  staircases, 
which  iu  \rinter  enjoy  a  tempcrattu'o  not  much  above  the  freezing- 
point.  Here  we  shall  only  make  the  general  observation  that  for 
regularly  heated  rooms  plants  from  warm,  almost  troi)ical,  latitudes 
must  be  selected,  and  amongst  these  those  in  particular  which  do  not 
grow  in  an  atmosphere  constantly  saturated  with  aqiteoiis  vapour. 
Plants  which  require  such  an  atntosphere  catt  bo  growni  in  rooms  only 
where  aiTangements  have  been  specially  lu'ovidedto  supply  them  per- 
manently with  the  heat  and  tho  moist  atmosphere  of  a  regular  stove. 
For  rooms  which  have  a  winter  temperature  of  from  50  deg.  to 
65  deg.,  and  in  which  no  special  arraugemeids  have  been  made,  use 
maj-  be  made  of  tho  hardier  ornamental  plaids,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
freer-blooming  temperate  stove  plants,  to  which  may  be  even  added  a 
few  stove  plants  from  moderately  warm  latitudes.  In  particular  parts 
of  the  heated  room  separatetl  from  the  rest  by  a  glass  partition,  plants 
from  the  temperate  moist  stove  nuiy  be  cultivated  ;  but  plants  of  this 
description  from  the  tropical  regions  proper  will  uot  succeed  in  a 
room.  Con'idors  and  staircases  which  are  just  secure  from  frost  will 
bo  most  suitably  adorned  with  hardy  evergreen  plants  from  temperate 
regions,  and  also  with  the  so-called  cool  conservatory  plauts,  wdnle 
rooms  which  are  kept  above  the  freezing-point  offer  the  most  suitable 
locations  for  wintering  plants  from  moderately  warm  regions,  or 
greenhouse  plants  intended  to  bloom  in  summer.  The  greater  number 
of  the  plants  of  these  latituiles,  the  culture  of  which  is  best  canned 
ou  in  low,  cool-houses,  near  the  glass,  such  as  tho  Ericas,  Epaerises, 
and  tho  tenderer  New  Holland  plants,  are  not  adapted  for  culture  in 
rooms. 

Tho  greater  number  of  plants  intended  for  room  culture  are,  of 
course,  jmrch.ascd  by  amateurs  from  nin-serymon.  Now  there  are 
plants  well  adapted  for  room  culture  which,  nevertheless,  usually 
suffer  more  or  less  when  transferreil  from  tho  stove  to  a  room ;  as 
in  tho  formor,  they  mostly  enjoy  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  light.  But  in  the  inhabited  rooms  of  a  dwelling, 
house  tliey  can  only  bo  supplied  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  n 
sufficient  quantity  of  light  in  certain  jiarts  of  tho  room  specially 
prepared  for  them,  whore  they  cannot  servo  for  ornament-— as,  for 
instance,  iu  the  double  window. 

We  know  that  leaves  exhale  loss  water  in  a  moist  ntmosphere, 
and  ■  much  more  in  a  dry  one.  Tho  natural  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  tho  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  all  plants  growing  under 
the  influence  of  tho  moist  atmospliero  of  a  stovo  have  a  softer 
and  more  succulent  texture.  In  tho  dry  air  of  a  room,  the 
evaporation  from  tho  leaves  of  the  more  tender  jdants  is  so 
excessive,  that  tho  cqnilibrinm  between  the  supply  aod  tho  evapo- 
ratiou  is    disturbed.     The    result    is    a    drying   np   of    the    leaf- 
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points  and  margins,  or  a  shi'ivelling,  or  even  total  withering  of 
the  leaf.  From  this  canse  frequently  plants  in  a  short  time  become 
very  nnattractive  in  their  appearance,  while  another  consequence  of 
the  derangement  produced  by  overtasking  the  organs  is  the  dncaj'  of 
the  younger  roots  and  a  diseased  condition  of  the  entire  plant.  The 
amateur  removes  these  debilitated  specimens,  or  sends  them  into  a 
plant-house  for  recovery ;  supplies  their  place  in  the  room  w-ith  other 
specimens,  with  the  greater  number  of  which  he  makes  equally  bad 
practice  ;  and  so  by  degrees  he  loses  all  pleasure  in  his  room. garden. 
Unsuitable  positions,  far  from  the  light,  and  faulty  treatment  con- 
duce alike  to  the  same  bad  result,  but  even  with  the  best  care  failure 
is  sure  to  attend  on  plants  removed  from  the  stove  into  a  roopi. 
Whoever  wishes  to  grow  fine  and  permanent  specimens  for  his 
room-garden  should  not  be  discouraged  if  at  first  the  removed  plants 
become  deteriorated  in  their  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrarj^,  let 
him  give  them  a  double  amount  of  attention,  so  that  even  in  the 
room  they  may  acquire  a  fresh  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth. 
The  organs  which  are  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  room 
atmosphere  will  at  the  same  time  gain  such  firmness  and  powers  of 
endurance  as  will,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  attention,  render  the 
plant  capable  of  becoming  a  lasting  ornament  of  the  dwelling.  The 
best  modes  of  heating  dwelling-houses  destined  for  plant  culture  are 
those  stove  apparatuses  which  sujpply  an  equable,  unintermittent, 
and  not  too  dry  a  heat.  Hot.water  piges  are,  therefore,  for  dwelling- 
houses,  as  well  as  for  plant  houses,  the  most  suitable. 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 


THE    SQUARES    OF    LONDON. 

Whatever  the  present  condition  or  prospects  of  the  squares  of 
London  may  be,  we  should  be  thankful  that  we  have  them.  The 
haunts,  or  rather  the  strongholds,  of  disease  and  pollution  are 
rendered  unsafe  by  these  islets  in  our  unparalleled  desert  of  slate, 
brick,  and  flag.  In  them  the  sun  shines — dimly,  no  doubt,  from  our 
smoke  plague — the  wind  seems  to  attain  a  little  more  freedom,  and 
trees  persist  in  growing,  no  matter  how  badly  they  are  treated. 
We  have  many  squares  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  assuredly  not 
half  so  many  as  its  colossal  expanse  requires.  In  the  snbui'bs,  un- 
happily, they  do  not  seem  fashionable  with  the  cheap  builders  nowa- 
days. These  seem  as  if  they  were  gradually  tending  to  the  oxter, 
mination  of  small  gardens  as  well  as  squares.  If  matters  were  arranged 
as  with  our  neighbours  the  French,  the  squiire  and  the  wide  airy  road 
would  be  laid '  down  long  before  the  builder  came  to  aiTange  the 
ground  as  seemed  best  to  him.  They  say  to  him  :  Here  you  may  build, 
but  do  not  encroach  on  the  space  necessary  for  public  convenience  ; 
and  thus  they  avoid  the  tortuous,  close,  and  often  dirty  suburban 
roads  which  tend  to  make  many  of  the  most  agreeable  districts  round 
Loudon  unvisited  by  and  unknown  to  all  but  their  inhabitants.  I 
know  nothing  more  disheartening  and  unwise  in  its  way  than  our 
system  of  mean  and  narrow  suburban  roads.  In  South  London 
matters  are  not  so  bad  in  this  respect ;  but  just  think  of  the  road  to 
pleasant  Kew  and  its  vicinity  -uicl  Hammersmith !  Why  no  person 
not  inm-ed  from  early  years  to  such  a  road  would  willingly  run  the 
gauntlet  of  taking  it  if  there  was  any  alternative.  A  broad  and 
pleasant  tree-planted  road  through  such  a  district  would,  by  opening 
it  up  and  making  it  attractive  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  gene- 
rally, prove  as  beneficial  from  a  commercial  as  from  a  sanitary  and 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  And  if  such  roads  as  convenience  and 
good  taste  demand  existed  in  a  city  the  size  of  London,  squares 
would  be  of  less  importance.  Our  new  Thames  Embankment,  for 
example,  is  better  than  a  score  of  squares. 

It  sm-ely  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  benefits  that  a 
square  confers  on  the  district  immediateljr  around  it.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  our  present  expenditui'e  for  public  gardening  is  on  the  vast  parks 
of  which  London  is  happily  the  possessor.  But  so  long  as  the  parks 
are  separated  by  miles  from  each  other,  so  long  must  the  square  or 
other  open  space  be  of  the  highest  imiJortance.  The  advantage  of  a 
park  to  those  who  pass  one  hour  out  of  two  hnndi'ed  in  it,  is  not  so 
very  evident ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  contrivances  which  improve 
the  spots  in  which  people  work  and  sleep.  Parks  for  play  and 
exercise,  and  beautiful  garden  scenery,  let  us  have  by  all  means;  but 
our  great  want  is  the  smaller  open  spaces  called  squares,  and  wide 
roads  jjlanted  with  trees.  Where  roomy  streets  are  fringed  with  one 
or  more  lines  of  trees  that  have  been  proved  to  thrive  well  in  cities, 
most  of  the  advantages  of  squares  are  secured.  But  as  these  seem 
impossible  to  us  at  present,  if  we  cannot  have  what  we  like,  why  the 
best  way  is  to  like  what  we  have,  and  try  and  make  it  more  worthy 
of  our  love. 

Into  the  liistory  of  our  squares  I. have  no  wish  to  enter ;  their  pre. 
sent  condition  is  what  is  of  most  importance  to  us.  We  were,  I 
believe,  the   first   to  make   squares ;    though,    judging   by  present 


appearances,  we  shall  be  among  the  last  to  improve  them.  We  have 
in  London  squares  of  various  degrees  of  magnitude  and  keeping, 
from  the  West  Central  squares,  with  their  fine  old  trees,  to  the  new 
Brompton  ones  ivith  their  tlrree-year  old  Lilacs ;  from  the  wide  West- 
end  square  to  the  small  and  dark  and  grimy  ones  in  Soho  or  the  City ; 
but  the  veiy  best  of  them  are  badly  kept,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
Loudon.  From  Eaton  or  Eussell  Square  to  the  "  Squarde  Leicester", 
is  indeed  a  deep  and  ignoble  descent;  but  the  stamp  of  neglect  and 
ignorance  is  upon  all.  We  will,  now,  have  a  look  at  the  condition  of 
Leicester  Square  in  the  latter  half  of  the  luneteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.     When,  generations  hence,  our  descendants  shall  liave 


Leioester  Square,  June,  1870. 

abolished  smoke  from  their  cities  and  made  them  much  less  effective 
in  destroying  the  health  and  enfeebling  the  physical  powers  of  the 
race,  perhaps  some  of  them  will  glance  at  this  beautiful  little  scene, 
and  look  back  with  pity  on  the-  urban  lives  of  their  sires.  An  nn; 
horsed  statue  lying  in  ignoble  dirt ;  a  propped-up  horse  with  a  large 
basin-like  hole  in  the  middle  of  his  back ;  a  filthy  dead-dog  and  dead- 
cat  bestrewn  surface  ;  and  a  rusty,  decayed  railing,  broken  away  in 
parts,  form  the  picture.  A  few  tattered  Hawthorn  bushes  remain  on 
one  side,  and  bloom  beautifully  there,  notwithstanding  the  neglect, 
and  the  uncontrolled  ravages  of  the  boys  when  they  are  in  flower. 
This  unhappy  square  is  capable  of  being  made,  with  but  trifling 
expense,  quite  as  beautiful  as  such  little  Parisian  squares  as  that  of 


Margin  of  a  London  Square,  with  edge  of  plantation  designed  to  cutoff  thG  view; 
and  Section  of  Railing  siiiTounding  ravl;  Crescent,  .July,  1870. 

Montrouge,  which  are,  or  used  to  be,  perfect  gems  in  their  way. 
It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  Freuch  friends  should  have  the 
worst  of  all  our  squares  in  the  middle  of  their  London- quarter.  We 
can  hardly  expect  that  they,  too,  will  agree  that  London  is  the  centre 
of  civilisation,  so  long  as  we  damp  their  gay  souls  by  such  scenery  as 
this.  Let  us  turn  from  this  disgraceful  scene — a  long-standing 
evidence  of  the  feebleness  of  our  vaunted  system  of  local  self -govern, 
ment,  and  glance  at  the  condition  of  our  squares  generally. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  no  clear  idea  of  what  a  square  should  be 
has  ever  been  possessed  by  those  who  designed  them.  The  chief 
feature  they  have  in  common  is  a  veiy  dirty  and  very  ugly  crowded 
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bank  o£  Lilac  and  other  common  slirabs  jnst  within  the  margin  ;  so 
that  it  is,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  see  into  them.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  the  rio;bt  thing'  to  do  was  to  hide  the  ]iersons  who  tiow 
and  then  wander  into  the  square  from  the  j^assers-by ;  and  tlms  the 
only  fresh  and  pretty  spots  in  many  parts  of  the  town  are  lost,  so  far 
as  their  general  effect  is  concerned  ;  and  all  from  mistaken  ideas  as 
to  the  wants  of  the  few  persons  who  walk  about,  ghonl-like,  in  the 
mnsty  and  drijiping  shades  of  the  interior.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  our  p.arks,  there  is  no  feature  in  any  of  our  public  gardens,  more 
beautiful  and  effective  than  even  our  small  squares  could  be  made  ; 
but  little  can  bo  done  so  long  as  the  absurd  system  of  cnttting  olt 
the  scene  from  public  view,  and  from  the  view  of  the  persons  wlio 
inhabit  the  square,  prevails.  There  are  squares  in  London  in  wliich 
\'iews,  almost  Arcadian  in  their  beauty,  could  be  made ;  yet,  from 
the  windows  of  the  very  persons  ^yho  support  them,  you  can  see 
nothing  but  a  struggle  between  Privet  and  Lilac.  Two  of  the  finest 
weeping  Asli  trees  that  I  know  of  anywhere  are  near  the  margin  of 
Biuiis\vick  Sijnare,   I)ut  they  are  so  suiTouuded  by  the  inevitable 


StnicturG  in  centre  of  a  Loiiilon  Srinarc,  1S70. 

scrub  of  mean  bushes,  that  they  are  rarely  recognised  by  the 
]iassor-by.  Cleared  around  and  surrounded  by  well-kept  turf,  they 
%vould  i)rovc  ornaments  to  the  whole  district.  But  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  squares  are  jnivate  i)roperty,  and  that  their  owners  liave  a 
jierfect  right  to  kcc]i  them  shut  out  from  public  view,  if  so  disposed. 
Even  so,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  this  without  making  the  ninrgni 
inviting  as  a  depositing  gi'ound  for  miscellaneous  rubbish,  anil  with- 
out wholly  concealing  the  finest  objects  they  contain. 

Hy  allon-iug  the  grass  to  veutm-e  near  the  railing  hero  and  there, 
and  doffing  it  with  flowers  and  isolateil  shrubs,  so  as  to  permit  of 
pleasant  ]»ecps  into  the  interior,  qnite  a  new  aspect  would  be  gl\'en 
to  our  now  gloomy  stpiares,  and  the  change  would  not  by  any  inettns 
involve  the  destruction  of  all  ]U'ivaey.  No  conceivable  harm  could 
come  of  making  these  little  gartlens  attractive  to  the  public;  atui  in 
doing  tliis  they  might  be  made  tenfold   more  so  for  those  who  have 


riiiu  (if  suiiill  siiuure,  with  ;^nii>sy  open  centre. 

"  a  right  "  to  these  small  fenced  mor.sels  of  (lod's  earth.  Notwlih- 
.stauding  the  groat  number  of  persons  that  often  crowd  into  a  I'arlsiiui 
square,  there  is  not  one  of  the  squares  of  that  city  Hint  is  not  a  far 
more  attractive  object  than  any  I,ondon  one,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  if  wo  could  <lr(ip  the  square  of  St.  .lacques  intu 
our  West  Ci'iitral  district,  there  would  .soon  bo  a  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  onr  ,s([uares  that  they  should  bo  disposed  in 
like  maunor.  In  that  snurll,  much. frequented  square  I  have  soon 
far  more  rare  and  valuable  plants  in  masses  in  the  ojien  air  than  are 
exposed  in  our  great  public  gardens  here,  and  without  tlie  least 
danger,  though  crowiU  fre(iucnl  the  place  from  morning  till  after 
dnsk. 


Another  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  of  our  squares,  and 
one  which,  like  the  filthy  and  crowded  marginal  shrubbery,  is  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  of  them,  is  the  disposition  of  the  central  portion. 
The  ground  is  usually  so  small  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  The  best  jiossible  course  to  make  it  look  mean  and  contracted 
is  to  raise  a  plateau,  and  on  this  build  a  structure  varying  in  appear- 
ance, as  it  looms  throngh  the  trees,  from  the  aspect  of  a  wooden 
summer-house  to  that  of  a  Ijathing- machine.  Yet  this  is  what  is  done 
in  the  majority  of  what  maybe  termed  the  "  best"  London  squares — 
in  Cavendish  Square  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  for  example.  Tlio  eye 
is  thus  fixed  on  the  contemptible  objects  iu  the  centre,  an  agreeable 
sjiread  of  turf  is  made  impossible,  and  one  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of 
the  t'-ees  or  shrubs. 

It  is  most  unwise  to  desire  uniformity  iu  any  art,  but  if  there  is  one 
princiijle  which  deserves  being  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every  iici-son 
who  has  the  care  of  one  of  these  sqnai-es,  it  is  that  the  true  way  to 
obtain  the  best  effect  is  by  keeping  the  centre  open  and  grassy,  lui- 
tortured  hy  walks,  hedges,  or  beds.  By  leaving  the  centre  open  and 
working  in  all  our  flower  and  tree  beauty  round  the  margins,  we  may 
in  tlicse  small  spots  of  ground  make  pictures  to  charm  every  beholder. 
The  arrangement  I  mean  will  bo  seen  at  a  glance  in  the  preceding 
plan  of  a  small  square.  It  is  by  no  means  given  as  a  model,  but  simply 
to  C-xplain  the  principle.  The  fringes  of  the  central  lawn  might  be 
planted  in  as  varied  a  manner  as  possible.  In  large  squares  the  hn-m 
of  the  lawn  need  not  bo  regular  as  iu  this  case.  But  it  is  only  when 
the  good  effects  of  the  sweet  fresh  lawm  in  the  ceiHrc  arc  seen  that 
its  oxcellence  can  be  appreciateil  j  a  plan  cannot  show  it, 
{To  he  continued.) 


STREETS   AND  GARDENS    OF    SALT   LAKE    CITY. 

I.x  the  laying-out  of  their  city  the  chiefs  of  the  ilormoii  sect  have 
displayed  a  very  high  kind  of  capacity  for  the  great  work  of  town, 
founding.  They  wisely  took  warning  from  the  bad  effects  produced 
by  the  naiTow  thoroughfares  of  the  older  cities  and  their  grimy 
aggregations  of  closely-built,  wretchedly-constructed,  and  ill-venti- 
lated dwellings,  :vhich  are  frequently  almost  without  the  smallest 
space  of  back  yai'd ;  and  certainly  free  fronr  the  slightest  attenqjt  at 
reserving  snfKcieut  space  for  anything  deserving  the  name  of  a 
garden. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  glaring  evidences  of  the  absence  of  thought, 
ful  judgmo7it  in  the  original  fcnindation  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ■ 
world,  it  was  determined  to  make  the  principal  lino  of  rotulway  (to 
serve  as  a  public  promenade)  of  such  noble  width  as  to  leave  to  the 
dwellings  on  either  side  almost  as  am]de  a  supply  of  light  and  ulr  as 
if  they  were  situated  ii\  the  open  fields.  And  in  order  further  to 
sectire  the  aspect  of  the  city  from  becoming  one  of  mere  brick  aiul 
mortar,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  natural  beauties,  specimens  of  the 
best  native  trees  \vere  jilantod  along  each  side  of  that  spacious  road 
as  soon  as  it  was  laiil  out. 

In  accordance  with  such  views  the  houses  were  built  at  a  consider, 
able  distance  apart,  and  each  was  surroniuled  by  an  acre  or  more  of 
gardon-grouiul.  Those  arrangements  have  necessiirily  ren<lered  Salt 
Lake  City  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  of  the  world  ;  although  in  some 
parts  of  "Main  Street"  the  frontage  has  beooiue  so  valuable  that  new 
Imuses  have  lilled  up  the  interstices  and  form  a  nearly  contimmus  line. 
The  gardens  are  always  trimly  kept,  and  often  make  a  rich  display  of 
llowers  of  kinds  Init  little  known  in  this  country,  though  most  of 
them  would  jirobably  thrive  well  in  onr  climate.  These  gardens,  by 
liorscvering  culture,  are  also  rendered  very  productive  in  many  kinds 
of  well-groivn  \egetables ;  and  the  land  surrounding  the  city,  by 
unceasing  and  untiring  inilustry,  is  made  to  yield  abuiulant  crops 
of  the  leading  cereals.  The  Mormons  are  not  a  poor  jieople  in 
all  that  ministers  to  the  comforts  of  existence,  though  they  have 
no  "money  " — and  mainly  obtain  frmn  each  other  what  they  require 
by  an  ingeni<ins  .system  of  barter.  The  course  of  legal  jn-osecut ion 
entered  upon  by  the  Anun-ican  Government  will,  in  all  probability, 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  those  features  of  Mornuniism  which  are  an 
offeiu'O  to  Christian  morality;  and  Salt  Lake  City  nniy  then  formtho 
nucleus  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  American  cities  of  the  Far  West. 


Hampstead  Heatlu— Tlio  covpnnntc<l  sum  of  £K.00(i  ha.'s  licon  nt  UmikHi  nnid 
tivir  liv  the  .Mrlni|iolitiiii  llimnl  of  Works  to  Sir  .loh"  Mnryon  Witsiiu.  ».•<  lord 
of  llu-'uuniorof  Hiunpsleuil,  in  imrehaae  of  all  liis  rights  over  this  liealh.  nml 
tliedocil  lius  lieen  si(;iicil  niiil  sealed  liy  whirh  that  open  spiiee  litis  lieen  ^ler• 
niinu'iitlv  seriueil  for  tlie  lienefit  of  Lomtoncrs  in  penernl.  The  Metropoliliin 
liimrit  of  Works  lin.i  iilsii  tionie  tlio  le>,'"l  nml  other  ineiifenlol  expcii!'es  of  the 
transfer,  nmnunlinijifl  i!2.lliK)  moi-c.  In  eiunmemornlion  of  tliis  Innisnelion  a 
iiunilier  of  tlie  iii1iul>iliiiit.'<  of  Kiunpsleiid  nml  llie  ncicli'ionihoml  liiivc  liitely 
raised  n  suliseription  of  some  £li.")il  ns  ii  tcstimoiiiiil  to  Mr.  I'liilip  II.  I.c  llreton, 
lrarri.<ter-at-linv,  eluilrnuui  of  the  lliimpstcnil  Vestry,  inul  represenliilivc  of 
tliiit  parish  nt  the  Metriipolitiin  Uoiiril,  liy  wlinse  exertions  inninly  llip  lienlli  wiw 
tlnis  secured.  Tlie  teslinioniiil,  consisting  of  a  silver  ten  loul  enfTee  scr%-ieo,  a 
Kolil  wnteh,  nnil  a  purse  of  i.ii>0,  wn-s  fonnnlly  presented  Uic  otlierilny  to  Mr. 
I.o  Dreton  nl  n  piililie  mcetim:  iit  the  llollyliicli  Al'seln^'l.^■■rooms.     Thus,  williiu 
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five  miles  to  the  north  of  Charmg  Cross,  as  noticed  in  another  part  of  our 
paper,  some  four  huncU-ed  acres  of  open  heath  have  Ijeen  secured  to  the  public, 
which,  for  beauty  and  salubrity,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  witliin  fifty  miles. 
Indeed,  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding  its  enor- 
mous growth,  pedestriansmay  still  find  withinamoderate  afternoon's  walk a.11  the 
refreshment  of  pure  air  and  tine  country  scenery.  The  considerable  hills  which 
skirt  the  valley  of  the  Thames  on  both  sides  are  in  this  respect  of  immense 
advantage  to  London.  They  are  suflaciently  distant  to  secure  the  city  from 
being  cramped  in  its  growth,  and  to  allow  ample  movement  of  air,  while  they 
are  sufficiently  near  to  be  serviceable  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation  to 
the  inhabitants,  "  London  creeps  up  to  the  foot  of  these  eminences,  and  then,  as 
if  deterred  by  their  height  and  steei^ness,  throws  its  arms  around  their  base, 
and  thus  leaves  a  portion  of  open  gi'ound  still  accessible  to  the  lungs  and  limbs 
of  its  overcrowded  inhabitants. 

Convict  Gardening  in  India, — An  interesting  report,  says  the  Times,  of 

the  adininistration  of  the  Nicobar  Islands — our  great  convict  settlement — has 
been  issued.  At  the  end  of  1868,  Colonel  H.Man  began  what  is  called  "The 
Royal  Dover  Garden"  at  Haddo,  Port  Blair,  as  a  nursery  for  fruit  and  other 
trees,  vegetables,  &c.  About  350  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  for  this  purpose. 
The  superintendent  of  the  garden  has  now  out  in  the  plantation  more  than  fifty 
varieties  of  fruit  and  other  trees  ;  74,500  plants,  with  an  estimated  average  of 
six  suckers  each.  He  has  sent  out  from  the  nursery  5,600  more,  and  there 
remain  close  on  50,000.  English  and  other  vegetables  also  have  been  raised 
during  the  year.  Of  course,  this  wonderful  progi-ess  towards  social  comfort  has 
been  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  free  population,  but  the  ticket- of -leave  men 
and  free  cultivators  i-eceive  a  share  of  the  benefit.  Their  monthly  average 
number  is  17-1,  all  of  whom  are  permitted  to  work  as  they  please  and  sell  their 
produce  in  the  best  market.  When  they  fail  to  find  a  higher  price  than  is  given 
by  the  commissariat,  that  market,  with  regulated  prices,  is  always  open  to 
them.  If  the  progress  indicated  in  this  report  continues,  the  settlement  of  Port 
Blair  will  before  long  become  rich  in  fiiiits  and  other  productions  of  the  soil. 
The  Governor  of  Madi-as  has  contributed  to  the  garden  during  the  year  a  present 
of  1,000  plantain  shoots,  100  pummeloes,  1,000  oranges,  1,000  limes,  25  pome- 
granates, and  25  jack  fiiiit. 

Victoria  Park.— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received  at  Dovniing- 
street,  the  other  day,  a  deputation  relative  to  the  proposed  building  on  the 
reserved  liind  around  this  park.  Mr.  Keed,  M.P.,  said  that  the  East-end  public 
did  not  make  a  demand  for  the  land  as  of  right,  but  they  entreated  the  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  and  prevent  the  building  over  of  the  ground  (some  thirty-five 
acres),  or  at  least  to  suspend  the  building  operations,  so  as  to  give  time  for  an 
appeal  to  Parhament.  It  was  said  that  as  many  as  150,000  persons  had  visited 
the  park  in  one  day.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the  deputation 
had  shown  what  he  never  doubted,  that  it  was  most  desirable  that  their  object 
should  be  attained.  But  he  had  to  look  upon  the  matter  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  The  money  for  the  park  had  been  advanced  by  the  Government  to 
buy  land,  a  certain  portion  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
a  park,  and  another  to  the  Woods  for  building.  That  lahd  was  therefore  the 
property  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  but  they  asked  him  to  give  it  to  the 
.people  of  the  East-end.  The  same  request  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  reserved  land  of  Finsbury  and  Southwark  parks,  but  they  said  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers  would  not  let  it  be  granted.  He  had  to  put  the  people  of  these 
islands  in  the  place  of  the  ratepayers  and  say  the  same  thing.  If  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East-end  wanted  this  land,  they  should  put  their  hands  in  then- 
pockets  and  buy  it. — Times. 
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SIXTY    YEAKS    AGO. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  horticultural  experience  but  little 
was  laiown  of  gas,  steam,  or  hot-water  apparatuses  for  the  heating 
of  either  plant  or  forcing  houses,  and  on  account  of  there  being 
a  heavy  duty  on  the  materials  tisually  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  glass  houses,  it  was  not  until  that  was  removed  that  they 
made  much  progress.  The  glass,  too,  of  those  days,  was  coarse, 
spotted,  and  of  bad  colour,  and  in  many  liouses  the  panes  were 
lapped  in  casement  lead — in  short,  frame  and  pit  lights  were  generally 
constructed  on  this  principle.  Even  near  London,  where  the  most 
improved  methods  of  hothouse  building  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  found,  market  gardeners  had  almost  all  their  frames  and 
forcing  lights  glazed  either  wholly  in  casement  lead,  or  had  the 
squares  of  glass  lapped  mth  that  material.  In  the  course  of  time 
some  alteration  was  made  in  the  duty  paid  on  glass — instead  of  being 
paid  by  measurement  it  was  paid  by  weight.  A  clearer  white  glass 
called  "crown  glass"  then  came  into  use,  but  it  began  to  be 
manufactured  so  thin,  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  duty,  that 
breakages  became  extensive.  The  sash-bars  were  therefox-e  placed 
closer  together,  so  that,  instead  of  being  seven  or  eight  inches 
aj>art,  the  width  was  reduced  to  from  four  to  five  inches,  which  was 
not  only  considered  safer  and  stronger,  but  also  funoished  a  pretext 
for  using  up  odd  bits  of  glass.  This  kind  of  glazing  had  obvious  disad- 
vantages, notwithstanding  which,  however,  many  span-roofed  and 
other  structures  were  erected  on  that  principle,  in  which  grapes 
■pine-apples,  salads,  early  vegetables,  and  the  whole  round  of  garden 
productions,  both  as  respects  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  were 
grown  in  considerable,  perfection.  When,  however,  the  glass  duty 
was  repealed,  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  quality  of  glass  took 
place.  Nevertheless,  when  we  had  got  it  cheap  and  good,  it  was 
reported  to  bum,  scald,  and  spoil  both  foliage  and  fruit. 

Such  objections,  looked  back  upon,  now  astonish  ns,  and  they  pro- 
bably oiiginated  in  the  fact  that  more  was  then  attempted  under 
glass  than  the  experience  and  skill  of  cultivators  were  equal  to, 
for  new  and,  comparatively,  but  little  known  features  of  cultivation 
every  day  presented  themselves.     Elegant  glass  erections  began  to 


be  built,  in  which  comparatively  little  timber  was  used,  and  they 
were  glazed  with  fine,  large,  clear  glass,  to  admit  plenty  of  light. 
To  stay  progress  in  this  direction  seemed  impossible,  but  now  com- 
plaints were  raised  against  colour ;  and  glass  of  various  colours  was 
tried;  but  in  the  end  clear  glass  prevailed.  Intensity  of  light 
Nature  usually,  if  left  to  herself,  counteracts  by  an  increase  of 
humidity;  and  atmospheric  motion  she  always  sujiplies.  I,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  lessons  which  she  taught ;  and  this  X  did 
with  considerable  success. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  principles  of  ventilation  have  been 
taken  in  hand,  and  greatly  improved.  More  humidity  has  been  sup- 
plied, and,  consequently,  greater  health  and  vigour  have  been  secured. 
Few  complaints  are  heard  now  as  to  coloiu- ;  still,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  a  slight  tinge  of  blue  in  glass  is  better  than  the  clear  white 
sort. 

Vineries,  pineries,  and  plant-houses  sixty  years  ago  were  all  lean- 
to's,  span-roofed  glass  houses  being  then  unknown.  They  were 
heated  by  cumbersome  flues,  very  often  so  badly  constructed  that, 
for  want  of  a  brisk  draught,  one  end  of  the  house  would  be  parched 
up  and  the  other  cold.  In  many  localities,  the  quantity  of  fuel 
required  for  these  fines  was  a  serious  consideration.  Coals  were 
dear,  and  often  far  to  fetch ;  indeed,  in  many  country  establishments 
no  coal  was  allowed  for  hot-house  fires ;  wood,  peat,  turf,  and  balls  of 
stiff  clay,  had  to  be  used,  according  to_'the  locality.  The  balls  of 
clay  were  a  pretty  good  thing  to  bank  up  with,  or  place  on  a  good 
wood  fire  the  last  thing  at  night. 

In  those  days  few  persons  grew  jpines — their  system  of  culture 
was  slow,  and  at  all  seasons  they  maintained  a  dry  heat.  Therefore, 
both  plants  and  fruits  became  nests  for  scale  and  bug,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  fruit  was  poor  and  imperfect.  Grapes  wore 
generally  very  badly  cultivated,  indeed ;  they  were  all  grown  on 
what  is  now  termed  the  extension  system  :  one  vine  to  a  house  ;  or, 
if  two  were  planted,  one  would  be  a  black  and  the  other  a  white 
variety.  The  whole  surface  of  the  glass  was  generally  covered  with 
a  network  of  wood  such  as  it  was,  and  leaves  -with  but  a  few  small 
miserable  bunches  of  fruit  of  poor  enough  quality.  Their  theory 
then  was — and  no  theory  was  more  persistently  practised — that  an 
abundance  of  wood  ought  to  be  left  when  pruning,  the  idea  being, 
that  plenty  of  wood  would  be  sm-e  to  produce  abundance  of  fruit. 
Another  idea  was,  that  all  vines  must,  if  possible,  be  turned  out  of 
the  house  in  autumn,  or  that  the  house  must  be  uncovered,  in  order, 
as  it  was  averred,  and  which  was  also  abundantly  practised,  that  the" 
wood  might  be  properly  ripened.  Stoves  and  greeniouses  were 
generally  furnished  with  grape  vines,  one  to  each  rafter,  oftentimes 
each  being  a  different  variety ;  and  these,  too,  were  turned  out  to 
ripen  their  wood.  This  practice  of  having  par^  of  the  vine  in  a  hot. 
house,  while  a  large  portion  remained  outside,  was,  I  need  not  say, 
anything  but  favourable  to  healthy  growth.  It  was,  however,  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  The  vines  were  planted  outside,  and  the  rods 
were  taken  in,  and  trained  up  the  rafters,  thus  suddenlj'  exchanging 
a  wintry  atmosphere  for  the  heat  of  a  pine  stove.  The  consequence 
was,  that  some  vines  did  not  even  break,  others  pushed  away  weakly, 
and  were"  sometimes  cut  back,  in  order  that  a  new  growth  might 
commence  from  the  part  which  entered  th,e  house.  This  system  was 
actually  practised  as  late  as  1837,  when  the  memorable  Murphy 
winter  came  upon  ns,  and  killed  almost  every  vine  exposed  in  that 
way  to  its  action.  That  year,  when  they  were  placed  inside,  to 
produce  their  growth  and  crop,  they  were  found  to  be  dead — a  fact 
which  taught  cultivators  a  lesson  for  then-  futiu'C  guidance.  I  should, 
however,  mention  that  a  few  jjersons,  more  intelligent  than  their 
neighbours,  had  made  some  years  i^reviously  considerable  improvement 
in  vine  culture,  also  in  the  varieties  cultivated,  and  that  they  had 
even  ventured  on  the  one-rod  and  close-pruning  system,  so  generally 
practised  since  by  good  grape-growers.  I  have  noticed  of  late  that 
even  in  the  present  day  we  arc  not  without  advocates  of  the  old 
extension  system;  but  whether  it  may  prove  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  or  a  retrogade  one,  time  will  prove. 

Early  cucumbers  were  generally  grown  in  those  days  in  frames, 
on  beds  of  well-Avrought  fermenting  stable  dung.  Leaves  were 
sometimes  used  in  country  gardens,  when  they  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  preserved  by  those  who  were  well  up  in  the  cultural 
skill  of  the  period.  The  bed  was  thoroughly  lined  and  wrapped  up 
with  the  same  materials,  outside  of  which  were  placed  thatched 
hurdles,  evergreen  boughs,  or  faggots,  or  other  material  capable 
of  breaking  the  force  of  driving  wintry  winds  ;  thus  maintaining 
as  much  as  possible,  a  uniform  temperature  within — no  easy 
matter  xmder  such  circumstances.  Everlasting  attention,  in  fact, 
was  required  to  cultivate  cucumbers  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut 
good  fruit  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of  March.  Those  able  to  do  so 
were  considered  to  be  fortunate.  Early  cucinnbers  and  melons  were 
the  only  specimens  of  horticultural  produce  exhibited  then,  and  little 
clubs  or  meetings  of  gardeners,  and  others  interested  in  horticultiu-e, 
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used  to  be  held  in  certain  localities  for  the  purpose  of  raising  by 
subscription  a  small  sum  to  be  offered  as  prizes  at  such  shows.  The 
prizes,  which  were  generally  in  the  shape  of  some  simple  and  useful 
article,  such  as  a  silver  teapot,  milk  jug,  half-a-dozen  teaspoons,  pair 
of  tablespoons,  and  such  like,  were,  for  the  most  part,  three  in 
number,  and  in  ralue  varied  according  to  the  amount  of  the  funds 
subscribed  ;  they  were  offered  for  the  best  three  threes  or  dish  of 
cucumbers.  These  little  cucumber  meetings,  or  exhibitions,  of  which 
the  gi-catest  number  was  held  from  the  3rd  to  the  10th  of  March, 
gonorally  took  place,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon,  in  the 
room  of  sjmc  hotel  or  tavern  centrally  situated  or  most  accessible 
to  the  greatest  number  of  exhibitors.  After  the  prizes  were  awarded, 
a  dinner  was  provided,  after  which  a  friendly  discussion  on  gardening 
matters  took  place,  with  a  general  interchange  of  seeds,  cuttings, 
,  &c.,  for,  as  was  very  often  the  case  in  those  days,  there  would  not  bo 
a  nurseryman  or  seedsman  within  many  miles — indeed,  there  were  but 
few  of  cither  in  the  whole  country. 

I  should  mention  that,  in  order  to  obtain  these  early  cucumbers,  it 
was  the  custom  to  sow  the  seed  from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  of  the 
pro\-ious  October,  so  that  plants  might  be  got  strong  enough  for 
ridging  out,  or  placing  in  their  permanent  positions  by  the  middle  of 
November.  The  beds,  made  as  has  just  been  descriljed,  were 
from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  when  new  linings  were 
put  to  them,  which  was  often  the  case,  great  care  was  always 
requisite  to  keep  the  least  sourness  or  gaseous  fumes  from  getting 
inside  the  frame — such  was  the  constant  precaution  and  anxiety 
tlien  required  to  get  fine  cucumbers  by  the  first  week  in  March. 
jVnd  in  attempting  this  there  were  often  many  "  break-downs " 
througli  not  having  always  in  readiness  a  supply  of  fresh,  sweet,  and 
well-worked  materials  for  any  emergency,  as  well  as  through  other 
causes.  Those  who  really  did  succeed  in  tlvose  days  wore  considered 
to  bo  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  it  being  generally  the  case  that 
the  successful  man  was  a  patient,  jjerserviug,  and  attentive  cultivator, 
in  all  branches  of  gardening,  as  well  as  ordei'ly  and  methodical  in  his 
liabits.  My  first  employer,  near  London,  was  an  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  early  cucumbcrg.  There  were  then  but  few 
others  who  attempted  to  grow  thcnr  on  a  large  scale,  on  accoimt  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  they  entailed,  together  with  the  uncertainty 
of  success.  There  being,  consequently,  but  little  op|iosition,  cucumber- 
growing  was  a  profitable  speculation  to  the  skilful  cultivator.  A 
brace  of  good  cucumbers  in  March  always  realised  two  guineas,  and 
sometimes  fifty  shillings,  The  generality  of  growers  and  market- 
gardeners  did  not  attempt  to  prepare  for  cucumljer  culture  till 
January  or  February:  the  seed  was  sown  and  strong  plants  obtained 
in  time  for  ridging  out  in  March ;  fruit  could  then  bo  cut  l)y  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  In  largo  market-gardens  moimtains 
of  London  stable  dung  were  collected,  the  first  use  of  which  was  the 
protection  of  frames  for  forcing  early  asparagus,  seakale,  early 
celery  and  various  other  things  ;  some  hundreds  of  lights  were  also 
in  use  all  winter  for  tho  protection  of  caulillower  and  cos  lettuce 
plants,  by  which  enough  wore  grown  to  plant  thirty,  forty,  or  more 
acres.  By  the  time  these  frames  were  cleared  from  their  winter 
occupants  we  always  took  care  to  have  in  readiness  some  of  tho  litter 
well  wrought  in  succession  heaps,  so  as  to  make  up  at  once 
our  succession  hot-beds,  to  have  also  the  plants  in  readiness  for 
turning  out  into  tho  frames,  and  more  sown  to  succeed  them. 
Thus  by  tho  middle  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  X  have  had 
under  iny  care  a  thousand  lights  of  cucumber  plants.  About  the 
first  week  in  May  we  woidd  have  the  cucumber  plants  strong  and 
ready  for  jilanting  under  hand  and  bell  glasses,  at  that  time  nmcli  used 
for  protecting  cauliflower  and  lettuce  tlu'ough  tho  winter.  We  had 
generally  aljove  three  thousand  of  these  glasses  in  use  for  such 
])ui'p()scs,  tho  whole  of  which,  by  the  first  week  in  May,  would  l>c 
turned  to  accoimt  for  cucumber  culture.  Between  tho  rows  of  bell- 
glasses  under  which  tho  cauliflowers  were  jilantcd,  a  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  was  left  for  winter  spin.ocli,  as  well  as  for  the  sowing  in 
IJccembor  of  early  I'adishcs.  This  space,  when  sown,  was  covered  with 
straw  for  protection.  By  May  these  crops  were  generally  gathered, 
when  a  litie  was  dra«m  down  the  centre  of  tho  space;  in  this  the 
pegs  used  for  giving  air  under  the  bell-glasses,  were  stuck  at  regular 
distances  apart;  two  strong  men  then  commenced  with  large  markel- 
garden  siiades  to  make  holes  or  jiits,  row  after  row,  ivhoro  each  peg 
stood,  first  |)lacing  tho  peg  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  hole.  A 
gang  of  men  was  then  employed  loading  ami  wheeling  hot  dung,  of 
which  a  barvowfu!  was  thrown  into  each  hole.  A  man  followed  with 
a  strong  fork  to  shako  and  shape  tho  litter  info  form;  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  more  men,  who,  with  their  spades  broke  up  tho  soil, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  pits  and  placed  it  on  the  top  of  tho 
duii'^.  A  woman  then  put  the  glass  on  the  top  and  jilaced  tho  air 
peg  on  the  south  side  of  it,  to  be  in  readiness.  Two  more  women 
brought  the  plants  which  had  been  previously  taken  from  the  stove 
and  hardened  off,  and  placed  a  pot  against  each  glass.     Theso  wcro 


succeeded  b^  tho  foreman,  who  tui-ned  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and 
planted  them.  A  woman  then  followed  replacing  the  glass,  pressing 
it  down,  and  dra%viuga  little  loose  earth  round  the  rim  to  prevent  tho 
admission  of  air.  Thus  methodically  and  like  clockwork  was  tho 
whole  work  gone  through.  By  the  time  the  cucumber  plants  had 
grown  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  their  running  out  from  under 
the  glass,  the  whole  of  the  spinach  and  radish  crops  were  cleared, 
should  any  have  remaiiicd.  The  beds  wcro  then  rounded  off,  and 
mulched  with  litter  shaken  from  the  stable  dung.  In  this  manner 
tons  of  splendid  cucumbers  were  daily  grown  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
weeks  to  supply  tho  London  market.  Tho  cucumbers  grew  so 
vigorously  aud  productively  in  those  years  that  I  cannot  help  looking 
back  to  the  time,  and  wonder  why  that,  during  the  last  tlurty  or 
forty  years,  no  such  vigour  and  f  ruitf  ulness  are  to  be  seen.  A  cankering 
disease  has  attacked  them,  as  the  potatoes  have  been  attacked,  and 
from  which  all  out-door-groHm  cucumbers  suffer  more  or  less. 

Gherkins  were  at  that  time  grown  in  the  Fulham  and  Battersea 
fields,  and  in  Bedfordshire  by  acres.  The  seed  was  sometimes  soh-u 
broadcast,  and  tho  yovmg  plants,  wdien  snfiicieutly  advanced,  were 
thinned  out  by  hoeing;  or  it  was  so^vn  in  a  seed  bed,  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  yomig  plants  were  after- 
wards transplanted  in  rows.  The  produce  was  generally  gathered 
by  women,  packed  in  half-bushel  sieves  or  bushel  sieves,  and  for- 
warded to  London  in  immense  quantities.  A  large  quantity  was  also 
annuallj'  sent  to  the  different  pickling  establishments,  anfl  to  tho 
oil  shops  that  existed  near  the  river  side,  where  they  were  pickled  in 
casks,  jars,  and  bottles  for  exijortation.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  crop,  and  the  fruit  which  had  become  overgrown,  they  were 
collected  and  put  in  sacks  or  baskets,  sent  to  market,  and  sold  fur  two- 
pence or  threepence  per  dozen;  even  a  penny  per  dozen  would  not  be 
refused  at  times,  so  gluttedwould  the  market  veiy  often  be  with  them. 
Bushels  of  gherkins  might  have  been  seen  at  the  street  comers  aud 
street  stands  of  London,  evidencing  the  relish  which  the  people 
had  for  them,  even  only, forty  or  forty-five  years  ago.  Although 
cucumbers  have  not  grown  well  in  the  open  air  for  many  years  past, 
yet  siuco  the  establishment  of  hot-water  apparatuses  as  a  means 
of  heating  glass  houses,  they  have  been  inexpensively  and  success- 
fully gi'own  with  but  a  small  share  of  the  trouble  and  an.xiety  «  hich 
characterized  open-air  cticumber  culture  sixty  years  ago. 

Melons  were  never,  iu  my  remembrance, very  extensively  grownt  by 
the  Loudou  market-gardener,  owing  to  their  requiring  more  i)artieidar 
attention  than  cucumbers,  and  also  on  account  of  their  being  longer 
before  they  produced  any  return,  and  then  not  so  profitable  a  one  as 
the  cucimiber;  some  cargoes  of  Dutch  melons,  too,  were  sent  to  this 
country,  which  lessened  tho  sale  of  what  were  grown  here.  Steam 
vessels  also  began  to  venture  abroad,  and  brought  to  our  markets 
melons  and  other  fruits  in  great  abundance;  and  imports  of  this  kind 
have  been  year  by  year  steadily  increasing.  Gentlemen's  gardenei-s, 
however,  grew  melons  in  those  days,  and  had.them  for  exhibition, 
such  displays  generally  taking  place  about  the  middle  of  May.  The 
fruit  was  then,  as  now,  cut  open,  in  order  to  test  its  quality.  Aiu\  I 
must  say  that  I  have  seen,  more  than  fifty  jcars  ago,  as  fine 
melons  in  size,  shape,  and  flavour,  as  are  to  be  seen  now.  In  order 
that  good  melons  might  be  produced  in  the  market  gardens  early  in 
May,  it  was  necessary  that  tho  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  February.  There  were  a  good  many  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, amoi\gst  which  were  an  early,  fair-sized,  scarlet -fleshed  sort, 
called  Cantaloupe,  a  beautiful  green-fleshed  kind,  named  Egyptian, 
and  a  handsome  rock-scarlet-fleshcd  variety,  grown  as  a  summer 
crop,  after  early  fran>o  carrots  and  potatoes. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  vegetable  marrows  were  not  cultivated  in 
this  country  sixty  years  ago  ;  and,  for  some  time  after  their  first  intro- 
duction, but  little  use  was  made  of  them  as  a  culinary  vegetable  ;  thcy 
werc  looked  ujion  more  as  a  curiosity  than  as  a  useful  part  of  garden 
produce,  though  now  so  much  appreciated.  They  arc  certainly  nuich 
superior  to  summer-grown  turnips,  either  cooked  whole  or  mashod. 

Late  of  Hictim.  Jaiiks  B.uixks. 


Eichiuond  Sewage  Works.— In  reply  to  tho  ndvcrtisemont  of  the  Uk-hmoiid 
Scwtik't'  t'oinmittcc,  ofTorinjj  ii  nromiuni  of  ono  lmnilro<l  ^niticiw  for  the  t)0»t 
practifal)!o  plan  for  ilisntminj?  nl  tho  .'*cwiipc  of  tlip  pnrit»h,  upwards  of  twenty 
wclicnio.s  were  submitted  ;  nml  iit  tho  ln.«l  moeliiiK  of  llio  ciminntiee  tlio  premium 
wn.i  iiwnrilcd  to  tho  mithors  of  tho  scheme  miirljcil  "  ('.  K.,"  foimd  to  l>o 
Messi-s.  (iotto  &  Bccslcy,  of  Great  Oenrtro-street,  Wci<liiiiii»ter.  Tho  eystcnv 
propo.>*c(l  f>y  these  gentletncn  is  the  same  rh  is  earricil  out  fiy  them  at  Kio  ilo 
.Innciro,  where  it  hiw  tiocu  in  operntion  for  the  hist  seven  years,  to  the  ilrninniro 
from  n  puimluliou  of  nlioal  kii).(HK).  Tlic  sowiico  is  dcoiloriseil  hy  ineiins  of 
sulphiile  of  alumina,  chnrroal,  nml  other  cbemienis:  llicn  piwuici  throuch  long 
Iirccipitnliii);  tanks,  wlicn  the  solid  iimtter  is  seimniteil ;  «nd  the  ellluenl  water, 
after  lieiiiB  alniiiie<l  and  IHIctccI  llironRli  ehurcoiil  tillers,  piusscs  oH  clear,  luiil 
free  from  smell.  There  nro  speriiil  npiilinure.'i  for  dryinR  nud  remnvinn  the 
solid  deposit,  i)rcpared  tor  npnculmral  jiurposes.  The  hi^'h  part  of  the  lown 
will  1)0  drnined  by  (rrnvitation,  anil  tho  sewnKO  from  ttio  low  part  will  l>o 
immpcil.  Tho  cost  of  tho  deoilorisint;  works  is  estimated  at  £7.000.  and  tho 
niterceptinR  Bowers  at  iifi.Ooo,  or  a  total  cost  of  ilL'.OOO.  Tiic  Senaijc  t'om- 
niittoo  have  given  the  necessary  notices  for  obtaiiiiug  the  laud  for  the  works. — 
Biii/tfcr. 
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THE    AMATEUR'S    EEMEMBKANCEE.* 

In-door  Department. — Remove  Chi-j-santhemums  from  greeu- 
liouses  aud  consevvaton'GS  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  and  fill  their  places 
■n-ith  plauts  from,  the  forcing-pits.  Camellias,  Epacriscs,  and  ivinter 
Heatlis  will  soon  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  gaiety,  as  '\^'ill 
also  Cinerarias,  Neapolitan  Violets,  and  those  pretty-berried  plants, 
the  different  varieties  of  Solanum  capsicastrum.  In  cool-houses 
keep  up  a  little  artificial  heat  on  dry  days  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
air.  ■  Water  Cinerarias  pushing  up  flower. stalks  with  liquid  manure, 
aud  fumigate  if  green-fly  appears.  Where  no  better  accommodation 
can  be  found  for  the  beautiful-leaved  Coleuses  than  a  greenhouse, 
they  should  be  kept  at  the  warmest  end.  Camellias,  now  swelling 
their  buds,  ^vill  be  benefited  by  being  watered  now  and  then 
with  weak  liquid  manure.  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  Car- 
nations, in  pits,  give  as  much  air  to  in  the  daytime  as  possible, 
ivhenever  that  can  be  done,  taking  the  sashes  entirely  off ;  but  if 
wet,  keep  them  on,  tilted  back  aud  front.  A  temperature  just  above 
freezing  will  suit  them  perfectly.  Water  seldom  ;  but  thoroughly 
when  they  are  reallj'  diy.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilj'  of  the  Valley, 
Crocuses,  and  other  bulbs,  bring  on  in  the  forcing-pit,  in  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  60°.  A  similar  temperature  vaU  suit 
Poinsettias,  Begonias,  Lilacs,  Roses,  Deutzias,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,-  and  plants  of  that  kind  required  for  the  decoration  of 
warm  conservatories  or  greenhouses  ;  aud  as  soon  as  there  is  room 
introduce  fresh  supplies  for  succession. 

Fruit  and  Forcing  Houses. — Vines  starting,  if  planted  inside 
the  house,  should  receive  a  good  soaking  at  the  root  now  and  then 
with  teijid  water,  to  promote  underground  growth.  Let  the  rods 
hang  horizontally  for  a  time,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  break  more 
regularly  than  if  they  were  fastened  up  in  their  proper  positions. 
Where  forcing  is  about  to  be  commenced,  and  the  roots  are  outside, 
if  not  already  done,  let  the  border  be  Avell  covered  with  fermenting 
material.  Prune,  and  paint  the  vines  with  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz.  ;^Sulphur  and  cow  dung,  or  c\aj,  equal  parts,  mixed  with 
tobacco-water,  fii'st  striping  off  all  loose  bark  from  the  old  wood. 
Trees  in  orchard-houses  may  now  be  pruned,  taking  care  to  shorten 
back  to  a  wood  bud,  and  dress  the  trees  with  Gishurst  compound,  at 
the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water.  When  re-potting, 
slightly  root-prane  such  trees  as  have  been  too  luxuriant ;  and 
weakly  ones  encoui'age  with  fresh,. good  soil.  Where  these  constitute 
storehouses  for  bedding  plants,  Pelargoniums  in  pots.  Fuchsias,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  a  temperature  of  some  40°  or  so  must  be  main- 
tained to  keep  all  safe,  giving  air  every  day  in  mild  weather. 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Pear  trees  on  walls,  prune  and 
nail.  After  priming  trees  on  espaliers,  see  that  the  stakes  are  in 
good  order,  or,  better  still,  substitute  those  figured  in  our  last 
number.  Orchard  trees  of  all  kinds  prune,  not  forgetting  even 
damsons  which  are  often  neglected  in  this  respect.  Planting 
of  all  kinds  bring  to  a  close  as  early  now  as  possible,  and  when 
the  trees  are  up,  trim  in  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  roots  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Gooseberries  and  currants  should  have  their  buds 
dusted  on  some  damp  day  with  soot  and  cjuick-lime  or  guano, 
to  keep  birds  from  feeding  on  them.  Top  dress  with  manure,  either 
"pointing"  it  in  now  or  in  spring.  Select  such  strawberries  as  are 
intended  for  early  forcing,  dress  them  and  phmge  them  in  a  leaf-bed 
in  a  cold  pit,  keeping  them  about  a  foot  from  the  glass.  They  can  be 
introduced  into  a  little  heat  in  succession  as  wanted.  In  the  kitchen, 
garden,  peas  or  beans  coming  through  the  ground,  protect  from  birds. 
As  soon  as  it  can  be  done  mould  them  up  a  little  to  jircserve  them 
from  cutting  winds.  Ground  from  which  roots  have  been  lifted  should, 
when  being  dug,  have  a  good  dressing  of  lime  to  kill  insects,  and 
should  be  turned  up  rough  to  be  pulverised  by  the  winter's  frost. 
"When  it  can  be  done,  stir  the  surface-soil  among  growing  crops. 
Endive  and  lettuces  take  up  on  dry  days,  and  store  in  a  dry,  airy 
shed.  Cauliflowers  or  lettuces  irader  glass  should  have  air  given 
them  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable.  Straw  covers  or 
wooden  shutters  should  be  in  readiness  in  a  dry  state  for  purposes  of 
protection  when  wanted.  They  will  be  foimd  useful  for  coveiing 
pits  or  frames  in  severe  weather.  J.  M 


How  to  Prevent  Weeds  from  Growing  on  Walks-— Toone  snllon  of  s-.is- 
tEir,  add  about  half  a  pound  of  air-slacked  hmc  ;  Ijoil  aud  incorporate  them  well 
together,  and  apply  them  with  a  common  long-handled  whitewash  brush  while 
the  sm-faee  on  which  the  application  is  to  he  laid  is  in  a  dry  state.  This  will 
dry  in  a  few  hours  if  applied  boiling  hot,  and  the  colour  -will  be  unobjectionalile. 
Before  putting  on  the  mixture  brush  oW  any  loose  rubbish  tliat  may  he  on  the 
walks ;  of  small  growing  weeds  no  notice  need  be  taken,  as  the  hot  tar  kills 
them  instantly.  Walks  thus  treated  cannot  fail  at  all  times  to  give  satisfaction.— 

J.  BiBNES. 

*  Complete  general  calendars,  wi'itten  by  some  of  the  most  able  gardeners  in 
the  country,  are  published  in  The  Gaiibek  in  the  first  issue  in  each  month. 


RABBIT-PROOF     PLAISTTS. 


Allow  me  to  add  the  following  to  the  list  published  in  youi'  fu'st 
number,  on  page  9  : — 

Pampas  grass. 
Ilhododen(.b-ou. 
Hardy  ferns  (all  kinds). 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hyperi- 
cum.) 
Le.ycestcria  formosa. 

a  ten  years'  residence  in  Norfolk,  where 


Acanthus  spinosus. 
BudtUea  globosa. 
Cotoueaster  microphylla, 
Juuiperus  prostrata. 

,,-      sabina. 
Potentilla  fruticosa. 
Durin 


Pa^onies  (tree  and  others) . 
Forsylhia  vu'idissima. 
Heaths  (hardy). 
.  Jasminum  nudillorum. 
Spir^a  aricef  olia. 


rabbits  are  very 


numerous,  these  were  generally  free  from  their  attacks.  I  do  not  say 
that,  during  a  severe  winter,  if  there  was  no  other  food  to  be  got, 
some  of  these  plauts  would  not  be  nibbled  at ;  but  I  have  frequently, 
seen  common  laurels,  thorns,  hazels,  &c.,  killed  to  the  snow-line  by 
their  depredations,  and  these  not  touched.  Rabbits  in  diffei'ent 
localities  may,  however,  have  different  notions  as  to  food.  In  Norfolk 
I  found  them  particularly  fond  of  dwarf  perpetual  roses ;  and  fre- 
quently choice  hollies  used  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  their  attacks, 
while  rhododendrons,  which  grew  in  the  woods  amongst  them,  were 
never  injured  The  pampas  grass  is  a  first-rate  plant  for  planting 
largely  in  ornamental  game  covers. — E.  Hobday,  llamsey  Ahhey. 

HuXGKY  rabbits,  like  hungry  dogs  or  staiwing  men,  -n-ill  eat  almost 

anythin.g  that  can  be  masticated  and  swallowed.  Rabbits,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  to  nibble  over  a  pasture  that  contains  short,  sweet,  wholesome, 
grass,  and  a  proportion  of  clover,  dandelion,  and  daisies,  but  in  and 
about  woods  where  rabbits  are  nnmerous  the  grass,  from  being  closely 
and  constantlj'  eaten  off,  gradually  disajipears,  and  at  the  approach  ot 
winter  is  succeeded  bj'  nross,  a  very  cold,  watery,  and  innutritions 
substitute  ;  then  rabbits  are  driven  to  seek  food  from  other  sources 
than  grass,  and  the  bark  of  small  trees,  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  bark 
of  shrubs,  and  the  protruding  roots  of  forest  trees  are  eaten  almost 
indiscriminately.  Amongst  evergreen  shrubs,  rhododendrons  and 
box  are  generally  avoided,  but  I  have  knovsTi  newly-planted  hybrid 
rhododendrons  to  be  partly  eaten  by  rabbits.  The  elder  is  distasteful, 
and  American  azaleas  are  avoided.  I  have  frequently  seen  yew  trees 
barked  ;  mahonias  are  dcvoirred  in  those  woods  as  soon  as  planted  ; 
aud  periwinkle,  which  is  named  amongst  rabbit-proof  plants,  is 
generally  eaten  to  the  ground  in  severe  weather.  Some  of  the  bulbs 
and  flowering-plants  named  by  your  eoiTespondent  may  well  escape 
in  winter,  because  they  are  not  seen  above  gTound,  and  where  they 
grow,  other  more  agreeable  herbage  ajipears,,  so  their  inununity 
consists  in  being  inaccessible  in  a  hungry  time.  Where  rabbits  are 
permitted,  the  fact  that  they  require  foocl  daily  like  other  creatures 
should  be  recognised.  In  the  absence  of  wholesome  food  they  will  eat- 
simply  what  they  can  get.  A  certain  portion  of  grass  land  should  be 
retained  for  them  aud  managed  accordingly  ;  a  few  acres  might  be 
wired  round,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  surrounded  with  wire-netting, 
to  the  exclusion  of  rabbits  until  the  approach  of  wintry  weather, 
when  it  could  be  throfl-n  open  for  them.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
frosty  weather  sets  in,  when  the  mischief  to  shrubs  is  consummated, 
ti-immings  of  quick  hedges  should  be  scattered  about,  and  an  allow- 
ance of  turnips,  carrots,  or  mangold  wurtzel  made  and  doled  -out  daily 
in  bad  weather.  In  my  experience,  rabbits  prefer  newly-planted 
trees  and  shrubs  to  those  established.  I  have  even  had  the  fronds 
of  newly  planted  Athyrium  Filix  fcemina  eaten,  while  other  ferns 
have  been  untouched.  There  is  one  hint  I  may  give  your  rabbit- 
preseiwing  readers  :  certain  breeds  of  wild  rabbits  are  much  more 
prone  to  bark  trees  than  others.  The  barking  of  trees  is  an  acquired 
propensity  more  common  to  north-country  rabbits  than  others.  I 
shoiUd  advise  the  destmction  of  those  rabbits  whose  propensity  for 
shrubs  is  veiy  marked,  and  try  warren  or  common  rabbits  from  the 
south  of  England  ;  but  the  best  advice  I  can  give  is  to  have  no 
rabbits  at  all. — W.  I^•GRA^^,  Bclvoir. 

Ix  your  first  number  you  had  a  list  of  plants  aud  shrubs,  taken 

from  the  Field,  which  are  said  to  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
rabbits.  The  names  of  the  majority  of  them  were  contributed  to 
that  paper  bj'  me ;  but  I  see  in  the  list  the  laburnum  figuriug  as  in- 
vulnerable. Now,  our  experience  here  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  he 
attacl;ed,  and  we  have  to  protect  the  stems  even  of  large  trees,  both 
laburnum  and  holly,  with  a  coating  of  lime  and  cow-dung,  or  of  coal- 
tar.  A  stitcli  in  time  saves  one  never  knows  how  many,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  may  save  much  disaiipointmcnt.  —  Heubeki' 
Maxwell,   Wirjtou'n.'^hire,  N.Ii. 


French  Horticultural  Relief  Fund.— A  meeting  -ivill  be  held  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  December 
19th,  at  l.'ao  p.m.,  to  decide  on  the  distribution  of  the  funds  accumulated  for  this 
purpose. 

Trees  in  Tictoria.-^Becent  explorations  show  that  the  great  Australian 
trees  exceed  in  height,  though  not  in  circunifereuee,  the  giants  of  CaUfoi-nia, 
though  some  of  the  Australians  must  be  regarded  as  very  respectable  in  girth 
as  well  as  height,  the  hollow  trunk  of  one  of  them  being  large  enough  to  admit 
three  horsemen  to  enter  and  tuni  without  dismounting,  while  they  led  a  fourth 
horse.  A  fallen  tree,  in  the  rccc.sses  of  Dandenong,  Victoria,  was  measiwed  not 
long  since,  and  found  tu  be  120  feet  long ;  another,  on  the  Black  Spw,  ten 
miles  from  Healcsvillc,  measitred  lyu  feet. 
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*'  This  is  an  art 
Wluch  does  mend  nature  :   changes  it  rather :  but 
Tee  Aet  is  Nature." Shak-expeare. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


ILLUMINATION  OF  DINING-ROOMS. 

Maxy  may  be  disposed  on  first  thouglits  to  regard  this 
.subject  as  more  fitting  for  the  columiis  of  the  Bnlhlvr  than 
Tun  Garden.  And  so  it  might  be,  if  it  were  my  intention  to 
suggest  alterations  in  the  mode  of  lighting.  My  ])roseut 
oljject,  however,  is  onlj-  to  ti'eat  of  the  different  methods  as  I 
find  them,  and  to  show  their  bearings  upon  the  decorations  of 
(hnncr-tablcs.  The  various  waj-s  in  which  a  dining-room  can 
be  illuminated  may  be  treated  of  under  the  three  headings  of 
'I'able-lights,  Ceiling-lights,  and  Wall-lights.  By  Tahlv-ViijhU 
I  mean  all  kinds  of  oil  and  spirit  lamps,  candlesticks,  cande- 
lal)ra,  and  gas-lamps  su]ii)lied  Ijy  flexible  tubes.  U]ion  lai'ge 
dining-tables  some  of  these  occasionally  look  well,  while  upon 
small  tables  they  are  always  in  the  way,  and  generally  regarded, 
more  or  le.ss,  as  a  nuisance,  though  in  many  cases  aneeessaiy  one. 
Under  the  heading  of  'WaJl-lii/hfs  I  would  include  all  kinds 
of  illumination  proceeding  from,  or  placed  near  to,  the  walls  : 
such  as  gas-arms  and  branches,  girandoles,  and  all  modes  of 
lighting  enumerated  under  the  heading  of  table-lights,  when 
tlicy  arc  used  upon  sidcljoards,  shelves,  brackets,  &c.,  round 
the  room.  By  Ci:il!iifi-h'i/lils,  1  moan  chandeliers,  gaseliers, 
and  sun-burners  of  various  kinds. 

Of   these   modes  of  lighting  I   regard   table-lights  as    the 


most  objcclionablo  when  flowers  are  to  form  part  of  tlie  deco- 
rations. There  is  less  objection  to  cciling-ligbis  than  to  table- 
liglits,  princiii.ally  because  the  "machinery"  of  Hghtiug  is 
more  out  of  the  way.  But  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  lighting  is 
Ibat  from  the  walls,  when  not  placed  too  far  from  the 
ceiling. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  enable  mu  to  ex])lain  nnu-e 
readily  the  intiuoncc  which  this  mode  of  illumination  should 


exercise  over  the  selection  of  suitable  vases.  They  represent 
sections  of  a  room  fourteen  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high, 
containing  a  dining-table  four  feet  six  inches  in  width,  and  of 
•the  usual  height,  two  feet  four  inches.  The  X  indicates  the 
position  of  the  eyes  of  a  person  seated  at  the  table. 

In  the  illustration  of  a  room  lighted  from  the  walls  will  be 
observed  dotted  lines  proceeding  from  the  wall-lamps,  and 
jjassing  above  and  below  the  grouji  of  flowers  in  the  upper 
dish  of  the  "  March  glass."  These  show  that  no  portion  of 
the  shade,  caused  by  the  light  falling  upon  the  upper  dish, 
comes  upon  the  louver  dish,  and  that  both  dishes  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  light. 

In  the  sectional  drawing  of  a  room  lighted  by  a  gaselier  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  trumpet-shaped  vase  has  been  introduced 


as  the  centre  ornament,  instead  of  a  "  ilarch  glass."  Tliis 
latter  form  of  vase  would  be  cpiitc  out  of  place  where  the 
illumination  is  from  above,  since  everything  in  its  lower  di.sh 
nnist  then  be  thrown  into  deei)  shade  by  the  decorations  in  the 
up]ier  dish. 

When  rooms  arc  lighted  from  the  ceiling,  it  is,  ])crhaps,  the 
safest  way  to  restrict  one's  self  jn'inci])ally  to  Hat  styles  of 
floral  arrangements  upon  the  dinner-table.  If  I  were  asked 
to  descrilje  the  ])lan  of  illumination  most  suitable  for  dinners, 
I  should  draw  a  Ime  from  the  middle  of  the  dining-table  to 
the  angle  of  the  room  where  the  wall  and  ceiling  meet  (as 
shown  l)y  dotted  lines  in  the  sketch  of  a  room  lighted  from 
tlie  ceiling),  and  I  shouhl  fix  the  lights  at  nine  feet  from  the 
floor  where  that  measurenu^nt  crosses  the  dotted  line.  The 
number  (jf  the  lights  and  their  size  must,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  length  of  tlie  room,  which  is  here  asstimcd  to  be 
fourteen  feet  wide.  W.  T. 


Gleichciiia  flabellata.— Would  not  this  makQ  n  charming  ]>liint  for  taiblo 
ilecoriitiim.  uspccisilly  nn  the  interrcstingr  occasion  of  a  wedding  breakfast  ?  Its 
tjrunchcs  fork  "IT  iit'ditTcrL-nt  heigiits  into  three  or  four  divisions,  inakiiig  nico 
i-cceptacles  for  little  ('ii]ii>ls.  made  cither  of  i)a]ier  or  tairian.  If  this  Iiint  were 
taken  up  by  some  nfoar  jirofL'ssiuual  table-deenrators,  I  am  sure  the  bridesmaids 
at  least,  would  think  the  design  "sweetly  i)rett.y."  Happy  would  1  bo  if 
I  could  as  graphically  iilustrato  this  matter  as  Mr.  Hole  lais  his  Agjivo  tclc- 
graphiea.— William  Tilleuy,  Jfetftfefr. 

Variety  in  the  Leaf  Decoration  of  Flower  Vases,  &c.- Sometimes  ilio 

efTeet  <>f  large  llowcrs  is  spoilcfl  by  intermixture  with  puny  Howci-s  of  other 
plants,  (u-  im  attempt  to  ijrertt  il'>ini' thv  blaze  of  eohnir  by  leru  fu-  other  leaves. 
The  proper  leaves  lor  nmuy  largo  dowers  are  their  own,  or  some  other  Inrgo 
kind.  It  may  bo  faucy  more  than  correct  tasto,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  even  fern 
fronds  are  riithcr  out' of  place  with  such  ctit  llowers  as  rhododendrons.  Wo 
reinend)er  we  once  learned  fnun  a  coufectioucr  to  royalty  a  less(a»  which  is  a.s 
iippliealile  to  the  dressing  of  flowers  lus  of  fruit,  thougli  not  pcrhajis  trt  the  snmo 
extent,  lie  said,  "Each  fruit  shoidd  be  dislted  up  garnished  with  its  own 
leaves."  Why  not  each  (lower?  An  attempt  to  conform  to  such  a  law  would 
give  more  fre'shuess  and  varietv  to  our  Iloral  devices  tlum  aught  else  wc  could 
try.  What  should  we  think  of' the  ladies  if.  with  all  their  changes  of  dres-ses, 
they  invariably  used  the  same  frinnniugs  ?  To  a  large  extent  this  is  just  what 
wo  do  with  ouj-  llowers — stiff  lu-  gi-aeeful,  sober  or  gay,  we  friugo  them  all  alike 
with  the  same  ferns.  Would  it  uot  be  better  taste  to  try  their  own  leaves  first? 
There  is  no  fetir  of  not  using  enough  fern  ;  but  distinctness  and  freshness  could 
oftener  he  reachetl  if  we  laid  it  asidu  now  and  then  for  other  greens.  Many  of 
the  Conifera*  form  good  substitutes,  barring  the  smell  when  bruised  ;_  and 
lusparagus,  common  gnusscs,  and  numbers  of  other  plants,  maj-  be  used  with  as 
good  an  effect  as  the  ferns. 
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THE  CULTURE  OP  PLAHTS  IN    ROOMS. 

{Continued  from  p.  84) 

Those  modes  of  ventilation  by  which  cold  air  enters  the  apartment 
at  once  are  the  most  common  and  the  most  imperfect.  The  admis- 
sion of  air  in  cold  weather  by  the  windows  is  particularly  injurious, 
as  it  enters  the  apartment  just  where  the  plants  are  standing-.  Even 
the  opening  of  small  ventilators  in  frosty  weather  must  be  very 
cautiously  practised,  so  that  a  current  of  cold  air  may  not  reach  the 
plants.  The  ventilators  which  are  pushed  outwards  are  much  better 
than  the  valve  ventilators,  as  the  current  of  air  can  be  better  regu- 
lated  by  them.  Still  better  is  it  to  have  a  ventilator  in  the  wall  of 
the  room  under  the  ceiling,  unless  the  amateur  prefers  the  newly- 
invented  and  useful  contrivauce  by  which  the  external  air  is  con- 
ducted in  a  warm  condition  to  the  stove.  Where  gas  is  employed 
the  ventilation  must  be  in  the  ceiling,  or  close  under  it. 

The  lighting  of  the  apartment  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
The  use  of  gas  for  this  purpose  is  attended  with  particularly  hm-tful 
consequences,  as,  in  the  first  place,  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  gas 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  mil  cause  th?  leaves  to  fall 
and  make  the  plants  sickly ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  number  of 
gas-burners  will  raise  the  temperature  of  a  room  at  night,  when  it 
ought  to  be  lower,  and  moreover  will  consume  an  innnoderate 
quantity  of  oxygen.  Where  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  gas,  the  pipes  and  cocks  should  be  well  looked  to, 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  least  escape.  These  are  seldom  found  to 
close  perfectly  air-tight,  and  should  be  promptly  replaced  or  repaired. 
The  use  of  gutta-percha  tubes,  such  as  are  commonly  employed  for 
conducting  the  gas  to  reading-lamps,  should  be  particularly  avoided ; 
as  these  tubes  become  penetrated  by  the  gas,  or,  at  least,  emit  a  very 
bad  odour.  Two  or  three  coatings  of  varnish  or  oil-paint  ivill  make 
them  more  secure,  if  they  mnst  be  nsed.  The  gas-pipes  should  be 
touched  with  cement  in  suspicious  places,  and  covered  all  over  with  a 
good  coating  of  oil-paint.  AVhen  the  gas  is  lighted  the  cocks  should 
not  be  turned  so  as  to  let  out  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
feed  the  flame,  or  allow  the  escape  of  any  unconsumed  gas.  All  the 
cocks  should  be  closely  examined,  and  every  one  that  is  not  perfectly 
air-tight  should  be  at  once  replaced  by  another.  The  plants  which 
stand  in  the  windows  can  be  somewhat  protected  from  the  glai'ing 
light  and  the  increased  heat,  by  means  of  curtains. 

Good  ventilation  will,  in  a  great  degree,  obviate  the  disadvantages 
which  arise  from  too  high  temperature  and  the  undue  consumption  of 
o.xygen,  so  that  with  proper  attention  to  this  point  successful  culture 
is  possible,  especially  when,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  the  air  is 
kept  somewhat  more  humid.  These  two  particulars  are  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  successful  culture  in  rooms  which  are  strongly 
lighted  almost  daily  and  until  far  into  the  night. 

The  Akkaxgembnt  of  Plants  in  ArAKTMEXrs. — The  skilful  gar. 
doner  will  easily  maike  such  a  judicious  disposition  of  plants  in  a 
plant-house,  that  each  will  have  the  position  best  suited  for  it  -without 
prejudice  to  the  other  plants,  or  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  entire 
arrangement,  but  any  diiliculties  that  may  arise  here,  -will  be  expe- 
rienced in  a  much  greater  degree  -with  plants  cultivated  in  rooms. 
Of  these  we  shall  fii'st  consider  the  most  common  arrangement, 
that  is,  in  windows  or  their  immediate  proximity.  The  best  and 
most  suitable  position  is  in  the  -window  itself.  If  the  -window-sill  is 
so  narrow  that  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  brought  into  immediate 
coutact  with  the  glass,  so  that  in  winter  they  are  exposed  to  the  frost 
and  are  in  summer  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  sun,  then  must  the 
window-sill  be  made  broader  by  the  addition  of  a  board.  This  board 
should  not  only  overlap  the  window-sill,  but  be  higher  than  it  by  the 
space  of  an  inch,  as  in  mnter  the  window-sill  itself  is  a  colder  position 
for  plants  than  the  raised  board,  between  which  and  the  window-sill 
the  warm  air  of  the  chamber  can  circulate.  Where  it  is  desh-able  to 
have  the  greatest  number  of  plants  in  a  window,  a  series  of  shelves 
can  be  placed  over  each  other,  at  such  distances  as  the  height  of  the 
plants  will  permit ;  but  as  this  arrangement  shuts  out  too  much 
light  from  the  room,  and  is  besides  rather  unsightly  in  appearance, 
it  cannot  be  employed  for  decorative  pui-poses,  but  should  rather  be 
confined  to  the  double  window  proper. 

The  plants  placed  in  the  window  for  ornamental  purposes  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  leaves  of  one  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
those  of  another,  nor  with  the  window.  In  summer  and  spring,  they 
should  be  shaded  from  hot  sunshine  by  a  curtain  of  thin  material 
inside  the  windows  or  by  a  blind  on  the  outside,  or  it  may  suffice  to 
place  a  board  before  the  pots,  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun. 

The  amateur  should  commence  the  room-culture  of  plants  with  the 
determination  to  grow  a  few  plants  into  fine  sjpecimens,  rather  than 
have  a  great  number  which,  from  want  of  a  suitable  position  and 
sufficient  room,  are  always  puny  and  pining  away.  A  few  advan. 
tageously  placed  plantsin  the  full  beanty  of  growth  and  strength  -svill 


afford  more  pleasure  to  the  cultivator  than  a  whole  host  of  mediocre 
specimens. 

In  a  room  plants  do  not  receive  light  from  above  and  all  round, 
but  only  on  one  side.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  more  -vigorous 
growth  is  always  going  on  at  the  side  whereon  the  light  falls. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  well-formed,  sj'mmetrical  specimens, 
both  sides  of  the  plant  should  be  alternately  tinned  to  the  light. 

When  the  specimens  have  in  this  way  been  well  grown  in  the 
-n-indow,  it  will  be  time  to  remove  them  to  another  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  window.  This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons :  in  the 
first  place,  because  very  large  specimens  in  the  window  would 
deprive  the  rest  of  the  plants  in  the  room  of  too  much  light ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because  the  specimens  themselves  have  no 
longer  sufficient  room  in  the  M-indow  for  their  o-wn  symmetrical 
growth.  The  growth  of  handsome  specimens  abundantly  covered 
with  -vigorous  and  perfect  leaves  will  aiford  the  highest  degree  of 
pleasiu'e  to  the  amateur,  and  -will  richly  indemnify  him  for  his  daily 
care.  To  this  end  an  nncrowded  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the 
immediate  -vicinity  of  the  vrindow  on  small  tables  or  stands  about 
the  height  of  the  window-sill  is  the  most  suitable.  The  size  of  the 
round  tops  of  these  stands  may  be  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  be  just  capable  of  holding  large  pots.  In  draw- 
ing-rooms, where  the  rest  of  the  furniture  is  of  an  elegant  descrip- 
tion, these  stands  may  be  tastefully  wrought  in  -wood  ;  but  equally 
suitable  are  those  of  a  simpler  kind,  which  any  basket-maker  wilt 
supply  cheaply.  I  mean  those  stands  supported  on  fom"  plain  legs, 
which  are  bound  together  by  interlacing  wicker-work,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stand  being  surrounded  by  a  rim  or  bordering  of 
-\-ricker-work,  which  serves  to  shelter  and  conceal  the  pots.  It  will 
be  well  to  have  these  stands  of  various  heights,  from  the  height  of 
the  window-sill  down,  as  the  larger  the  specimens  grow  the  lower 
the  pots  will  have  to  be  placed,  until  at  length  they  rest  close  to  the 
floor  of  the  apartment.  We  say  close  to  the  floor,  because  a  pot  or  a 
tub  should  not  be  placed  on  the  floor,  as  it  would  injure  it ;  and, 
besides,  in  a  room  which  has  no  regular  heating  apparatus  under- 
neath, a  position  immediately  on  the  floor  would  be  too  cold  for 
plants  in  the  winter.  They  can  be  placed  on  low  stools  or  on 
inverted  pots  ;  or,  where  a  more  elegant  arrangement  is  desii-ed,  on 
wooden  stands  or  baskets  -with  feet  a  few  inches  high — only,  do  not 
allow  the  pots,  tubs,  or  vases  to  come  into  immediate  contact  -with 
the  floor.  The  basket-maker,  the  potter,  the  gardener,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  ornamental  garden  requisites  in  iron  and  wood- 
nowadays  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  a  vast  variety  of  designs, 
and  ofier  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual  taste  in  this 
matter.  To  sum  up,  the  conditions  to  be  observed  are,  to  choose  a 
position  near  the  mndow  where  the  plants  will  receive  a  full  supply 
of  light,  and  to  keep  the  pots  raised  from  immediate  contact  with 
the  floor. — From  the  German  of  Dr.  Eegel. 
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THE  SWEET  INDIAN  DAPHNE. 
(daphne  rSDICA.) 
This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  plants  that  are  often  hurt 
hj  kinduess.  Everybody  wishes  to  have  it,  not  less  for  its 
appearance  when  well  gro-mi  than  for  the  deUcious  aroma 
which  the  flowers  exhale.  Plant-growers  differ  as  to  its  culti- 
vation, some  considering  grafted  plants  indispensable,  while 
others  would  rather  have  the  plant  upon  its  o-svu  roots.  Much, 
however,  of  the  success  which  should  attend  the  cidtivation 
of  a  grafted  plant  will  depend  upon  the  perfect  health  and 
-vigour  of  the  stock  upon  which  it  is  worked.  Sometimes  the 
common  wood  spui-ge  (Dajshne  laureola)  is  used,  but  we  have 
foimd  Daphne  pontica  form  the  best  stocks.  These  should  be 
thoroughly  established  in  three  or  four  inch  pots,  and  the 
gi'afting  may  be  performed  either  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
wood  of  the  season  is  sufficiently  firm  and  ripened,  or  in  the 
early  spring,  after  the  plant  has  done  blooming.  In  the  former 
case  the  grafted  plants,  after  ha-ving  the  graft  neatly  aud 
firmly  fixed  and  the  wound  made  air-tight  with  a  coat  of  cold 
grafting  wax,  should  be  placed  iu  a  cold  frame  or  pit  under  the 
protection  of  a  close-fitting  bell  glass  or  hand  light,  keeping  the 
roots  sufficiently  moist,  but  not  syringmg  the  plants  more  than 
once  a  week,  when  the  glass  should  be  left  off  until  such  time 
as  the  foliage  has  got  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture.  In 
sprLag  grafting  it  is  ad-visable  that  the  stocks  should  be  placed 
in  a  gentle  heat  to  excite  them  into  growth  before  they  are 
grafted,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  plant  from  which  the 
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grafts  are  to  be  taken  can  be  placed  in  a  similar  tcmperatiu'c  it 
will  be  well,  as  then  the  stock  and  scion  will  be  in  the  same 
state  of  growth,  and  the  chances  of  success  will  be  much  in- 
creased. In  the  hands  of  an  expert  workman  the  grafts 
need  not  exceed  an  uich  in  length,  half  to  be  attached 
to  the  stock,  and  the  other  half,  which  may  have  two 
or  thi'ee  leaves  and  buds,  being  left  to  form  the  plant.  What 
is  called  side  grafting,  with  the  head  of  the  plant  left  on  until 
the  graft  has  taken,  is  the  best,  as  then  the  head  may  be  gra- 
dually reduced  until  such  time  as  the  whole  force  of  the  plant 
is  concentrated  on  the  graft.  Of  course,  plants  that  have  been 
growuig  in  heat  must  be  kept  in  heat  after  they  are  grafted, 
giving  them  the  protection  of  a  hand  light  in  a  warm  pit  or 
forcing-house,  luitil  such  time  as  the  buds  swellmg  into  growth 
show  that  the  grafts  have  taken.  Then  gradually  give  air, 
until,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  young  plants, 
being  properly  hardened,  may  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house. 

Cuttings  of  this  Daphne  are  best  put  m  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  yomig  wood  is  somethmg  more  than  half  ripe.  Small  side 
branches  of  about  an  inch  long,  if  they  can  be  procured,  form 
the  best  cuttings ;  but  if  not,  then  larger  pieces  may  be  cut 
into  portions  of  about  an  inch  each.  In  preparing  the  cutting- 
pot  let  it  be  thoroughly  well  drained;  place  over  the  drainage 
a  la3'er  of  nice  fibrous  loam,  made  quite  firm,  and  over  that  a 
thin  layer  of  silver  saud.  In  this  the  cuttuigs  may  be  inserted, 
not  too  thickly,  and  then  covered  with  a  Ijcll  glass.  Keep  the 
cutliug-pots  in  a  cool,  close  jn'opagating  pit  or  frame  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  they  should  be  nicely  cica- 
trised ;  and  if  they  are  then  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  roots  will 
1  ic  immetliately  formed.  It  will  not,  however,  be  wise  to  pot 
the  cuttings  off  until  after  Christmas,  and  then,  if  placed  in 
a  dose  and  gentle  heat,  they  will  immedialcly  stai't  into  vigorous 
growth. 

The  secret  of  growing  this  charming  plant — and  it  is  the 
only  secret  in  its  management — is  the  fact  that  it  abhors  com- 
posts and  nostrums.  Give  it  good  unctuous  loani  full  of  fibre, 
and  it  will  grow  like  a  willow;  nru'se  it  with  peat,  leaf  mould, 
manure,  &c.,  and,  like  other  over-petted  things,  it  will  not 
grow  at  all.  This  may  be  considered  the  reason  why  ill-grown 
plants  are  the  rule,  and  well-grown  plants  the  exception.  Take 
a  nicely-grown  plant  with  three  or  four  branches  in  early 
s|)ring.  Place  it  in  a  torapcrature  of  fifty  or  sixty  degrees ;  in 
a.  fortnight  or  three  weeks  it  wUl  show  indications  of  growth. 
Then  jiick  out  the  point  of  each  shoot,  which  will  cause  them 
to  throw  duplicate  branches,  so  that  you  may  have  eight  or 
twelve  of  these.  When  the  young  branches  are  about  half  an 
inch  long,  the  roots  mny  be  examuied,  and,  if  in  a  fit  state,  the 
plant  may  be  .shifted  into  a  larger  pot.  In  domg  this,  take 
care  that  the  pot  is  properly  drained ;  use  the  fibrous  turf 
before-mentioned,  pot  quite  firmly,  and  keep  the  plants  some- 
what close  until  .such  time  as  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh 
.soil.  The  Daphne,  in  its  growuig  season,  delights  ui  a  moist, 
moderately  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If 
ii  growth  of  foui-  to  six  inches  in  length  can  be  got  by  the 
middle  of  June,  then  the  shoots  may  lie  again  stopped  iuid  a 
second  growth  encouraged.  This  will  add  to  the  size;ind  com- 
pactness of  the  specimen,  Init  its  bloomuig  will  not  be  so  ccr- 
taui  as  if  the  first  growth  had  been  allowed  to  mature  itself. 

The  blooming  of  this  plant  centres  entirely  in  the  thorough 
maturation  of  the  wood,  and  to  that  end  it  is  much  better  to 
rest  satisfied  with  an  early  growth,  than  )jy  forcing  a  second 
lose  the  chance  of  bloom.  To  insure  their  blooming,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ])Uiiits  be  exposed  to  full  light  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air  till  the  end  of  June;  and  if  after  July, 
when  gradually  inured,  thej'  can  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun  and  a 
southern  aspect,  the  cortauity  of  their  blooming  will  lie  nuich 
increased.  During  the  season  of  active  growth  the  plants,  it 
W(;ll  rooted,  may  be  assisted  with  weak  manure  or  soot  water 
onco  or  twice  a  week ;  and  even  in  the  blooming  season  au 
occasional  dos.c  of  manure  water  will  be  of  service.  The 
lilooming  season  over,  the  plants,  if  not  in  lieat,  may  be  placed 
in  a  vinery  or  other  forcing  house,  sjTinging  them  lightly,  but 
not  giving  nmch  water  at  the  root.  As  soon  as  the  leading 
shoots  show  indication  of  growth,  go  over  the  plants,  and  pick 
out  the  point  of  each  branclilct ;  keep  them  in  the  same 
temperature ;   and,  as  the  buds  begin  to  Ijreak,  increase  the 


sujiply  of  water.  Should  the  plants  require  more  pot  room, 
let  them  have  it  when  the  young  shoots  have  just  started  into 
growth;  keep  them  in  a  moist,  growing  temperature  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  graduallj'  inure  them  to  full  exposm-e  in  the 
ojieu  air  as  Ijcfore  du-ected.  In  this  manner,  using  the  soil 
before  described  uiih/,  the  Daphne  may  be  grown  and  flowered 
as  freely  as  a  common  pelargonium ;  but,  vmless  it  is  distinctly 
rmderstood  that  the  plant  must  have  a  season  of  gi-owth, 
maturation,  and  blooming,  success  in  pots  is  impossible. 

Another  simple  way  to  succeed  with  this  very  popular  subject 
is  to  plant  it  against  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, in  as  light  and  airy  a  position  as  possible,  and  in  the 
soil  above  recommended.  A. 


BEGONIAS. 

These  are  graceful  and  elegant  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
are  they  desirable  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  when 
flowcriug  plants  ai'e  scarce.  True,  we  have  Ghrysaulhemums  in 
abioidance  ;  hut,  notwithstancUng  the  assistance  they  lend  ns  in  the 
way  of  decoration,  they  are  only  admissible  in  conscrvatorj-  arrange- 
ments to  a  hmited  extent,  while  Begonias  arc  more  or  less  overlooked. 
Although  the  latter  seem  to  revel  in  a  warm  moist  tcmpcratm-c 
during  the  early  stages  of  gro\vth,  a  temperature  of  from  55''  to  60' 
will  be  found  to  suit  them  perfectly  during  tlie  summer  months, 
giving  them  the  full  beneiit  of  sunlight  to  promote  maturation  and 
induce  profusion  of  flowers.  It  may,  ho^^•ever,  be  neccssaiy  to  rein- 
troduce to  the  stove  some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  the  lovely  li. 
fiichsioidcs,  iu  order  to  bring  them  into  fioivcr.  Kcvertheless,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  not  a  desirable  course  to  piu-suo  in  the  case  of  plants  that  aro 
expected  to  embellish  the  conservatory  during  \vinter. 

For  general  purposes  Begonias  should  be  propagated  anuually  from 
July  all  through  the  autumn  months.  They  will  root  in  about  ten 
days,  and  may  be  potted  into  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  loam,  leaf -soil,  and  sand,  and  kept  in  a  free  growing  temperature, 
sprinkling  them  frequently  overhead.  In  short,  they  luxuriate  in 
moisture  when  in  active  growth.  The  loam  in  the  compost  may  be 
increased  in  quantity  at  each  successive  potting,  and  a  little  weU- 
rottcd  manure  may  be  given  when  the  loam  is  not  of  a  rich 
character,  but  this  is  seldom  necessary.  Thus  treated  they  will 
make  rapid  growth,  and  they  will  be  benefited  by  occasional  ajipli- 
cations  of  weak  liquid-manure  during  the  autumn  to  assist  their 
flowering. 

The  following  aro  the  varieties  which  I  grow,  viz. : — B.  Chelsoni, 
au  elegant  kind  which  may  well  stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  It  is 
a  liybi-id  between  Bolivicusis  and  Scdcni.  It  is  good  in  habit,  and 
its  bright  glossy  i-cd  flowers  are  largo  and  attractive.  B.  hybrida 
nudtiflora,  another  of  my  sorts,  a  cross  between  B.  fuchsioides  and 
B.  ))arviflora,  has  a  free  style  of  growth.  Plants  of  it  rooted  in  July 
1870  arc  now  six  feet  in  lieight,  and  nearly  as  much  iu  diameter, 
covered  with  rosy-pink  blossoms  suspended  on  long,  slender  stems. 
This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  host  sorts  we  possess.  B.  Scdcni, 
another  garden  hybrid,  with  nuigcuta-coloarcd  flowers,  stands  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  and  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection.  B. 
Digswcllionsis  also  ranks  among  our  best  varieties.  B.  Wiltoniensi* 
is  dwarf  in  habit,  elegant  in  point  of  foliage,  andafrec-flowcringkind. 

These  are  among  the  fiiiest  for  most  purposes,  but  especially  so 
where  variety  is  considei-od  a  desideratum.  There  are  number.s  of 
otlicrs,  many  of  which  aro  also  well  worth  attention.  For  example, 
tliere  aro  the  tuberous-rooted  deciduous  kinds,  snch  as  Boliviensis,  a 
charming  plant,  with  very  large  In-ight  glossy  red  flowers,  B.  rosio- 
llora,  B.  discolor,  and  others.  These  should  ho  gradually  dried  oft 
in  winter,  and  stored  away  in  precisely  the  same  manner  u3 
Gloxinias. 

Wlien  neatly  grown.  Begonias  make  useful  adornments  for  tho 
dinncr-tahlo,  and  those  possessing  a  drooping  habit  are  admirably 
adajited  for  suspended  basket-work.  They  are  TOluable,  too.  for 
window  decoration,  and  several  of  tlicni,  such  as  florida,  Wihonionsis, 
Ac,  do  well  when  bedded  out.  They  flower  freely,  and  aro  very 
desirable  in  mixed  arrangements. 

^\^ilh•<J  Conrl.  Oko.  WestI.anu. 


Single  and  Double  Chinese  Primroses  in  Winter.— 
Take  care  of  the  crowns  of  t  hose,  and  the  leaves  .and  flowers  wll  take 
care  of  themselvea.  No  drip  nuist  hit  the  eye  of  growth.  Though 
dull,  sunless  winter  is  their  svunmer,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  keep  their 
crowns  diy,  and  to  have  thcn\  beautifully  in  flower  when  wo  most 
w;iMt  them.  Water  under— not  over— the  leaves,  and  sec  that  tho 
water  never  floods  tho  axils  of  tlio  lowermost  ones.  Tho  roots  aro 
greedy  of  water,  aud  nuisl  not  be  stinted;  as  tho  season  advances,  and 
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the  new  year's  sun  acquires  power,  they  may  need  two  or  three  drinks 
a  day.  But  at  all  seasons  keep  the  leaves  chy,  especially  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  The  single  varieties  suffer  more  from  water  on  the  head 
than  the  double  sorts.  Their  leaves  are  larger  and  more  succulent, 
and  their  mode  of  growth  is  somewhat  different.  The  double  sorts 
have  smaller  crowns,  and  more  of  them.  The  most  effective  single 
plants  have  but  one  crown,  deeper  and  more  easily  hui't.  But  the 
safest  course  is  not  to  wet  a  single  leaf  of  any  of  them.  Few  things 
vex  one  more  than  to  see  the  glorious  bunches  of  flowers  and  foliage 
of  these  fine  plants  suddenly  damp-oif .  With  careful  watering  and 
Judicious  ventilation,  however,  this  may  be  wholly  avoided.  Kext 
to  keeping  water  out  of  the  crowns,  dry  them,  after  watering,  -with 
a  cm-rent  of  air  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  should  perverse,  artful 
drip  choose  the  eye  of  a  prinu-ose  as  its  mark,  move  the  plant 
instantly  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  such  mischief. — D.  T.  F. 


ANCECTOCHILUS   CULTTIKE. 

These  small  but  exquisite  plauts  rank  amongst  the  most 
precious  jewels  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  few  can  without 
the  deepest  admiration  behold  the  delicate  tracery  and  inimitable 
markings  of  their  leaves,  where  the  gem-hke  hues  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  procUicing  the  most  charming  effects  of 
liquid  colour.  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  shoiild  be  the 
production  of  fine  foliage,  and  the  development  of  the  fine  gold 
and  silver  veins  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  genus.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing 
season,  and  to  encourage  by  every  possible  means  a  strong, 
vigorous,  and  rapid  growth.  They  are  not  like  some  plants, 
which  will  grow  from  a  foot  to  a  yard  in  one  season,  and  soon 
become  unwieldy  and  unmanageable  by  reason  of  their  bulk. 
Anoectochili  are  small,  compact-growing  plants,  averaging  from 
two  to  five  inches  in  height ;  and  it  is  simply  mipossible  to  grow 
them  too  large,  provided  this  is  not  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  enfeebled  constitution.  Some  have  indulged  their 
plauts  with  bottom  heat,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  would 
have  increased  root  action,  and  consequently  more  vigorous 
growth.  But  this  has  proved  a  mistake.  The  plants  have  pro- 
gressed favoui-ably  for  a  time,  )jut  the  excitement^  has  induced 
weakness  of_  constitution,  and  death  has  been  the  result  in 
many  instances.  The  pots  in  which  they  grow  beiug  generally 
small,  the  compost  in  them  is  sure  to  be  of  the  same  average 
temperature  as  the  air  of  the  house  in  which  they  stand,  and 
this  is  found  by  experience  to  be  all  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  root  warmth  or  bottom  heat.  Shade  they  must  have  ;  to 
stand  them  iu  the  smi  is  simply  folly.  The  bright  glare  of  light 
will  soon  mar  all  their  beauty  and  stop  their  growth,  even  if  it 
does  not  kiU  them  altogether.  In  their  native  habitats  they 
grow  in  forests  under  the  shade  of  trees,  where  none  of  the  du'ect 
rays  of  the  sun  can  i-each  them.  These  conditions  must  be  ob- 
served and  continued,  or  all  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  look  round  the  house  or  stove,  and  select  a 
spot  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate — at  least  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  An  easterly  aspect,  with  a  point 
or  two  to  the  north,  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  for  them, 
where  the  first  gentle  beams  of  the  rising  sun  call  forth  the 
active  energies  of  vegetable  life.  But  by  the  time  the  sun  has 
been  up  an  hour  or  two  it  acquires  too  much  power  to  be 
a,llowed  to  shine  upon  the  beautiful  leaves  of  these  delicate 
plants.  Consequently,  if  the  structm-e  does  not  of  itself  afford 
the  means  of  breaking  the  force  of  its  rays,  the  observant 
cultivator  will  soon  discover  some  means  of  accomplishing  it 
by  artificial  means  ;  and  here' there  must  be  a  word  of  caution. 
The  place  they  occupy  must  not  be  a  dark  corner.  They  want 
light,  but  it  must  be  a  subdued  light,  softened  and  toned  down, 
and  adapted  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  plants.  Compara- 
tive stillness  iu  the  atmosphere  is  another  essential  to  theii' 
well-being  and  well-doing.  The  open,  aii-y  condition  of  a 
house  in  which  other  plants  are  grown  will  not  answer  for 
Anoectochili.  Growing  as  they  do  in  the  forest,  all  currents 
of  air  are  broken  by  the  surrounding  trees ;  and  the  plants 
being  of  such  dimmutive  size,  the  coarser  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, grasses,  &c.,  effectually  shelter  them  from  anything  like 
a  di-aught.  Nestling  as  thej'  do  low  down,  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  little  world  in  which  they  live  is  one  of 
unbroken  calm  and  quiet.  To  imitate  this  it  is  found  necessai-y 
to  cover  the  plants  growing  iu  our  houses  with  bell  glasses,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  a  small  box  or  frame  with  a  glass  top. 


This  should  be  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  six  inches  from  back 
to  front,  and  a  yard  in  length.  It  is  better  to  increase  the 
number  than  the  size  of  the  boxes.  Eight  inches  deep  in  front 
and  twelve  at  the  back  will  be  very  useful  and  satisfactory 
proportions.  These  boxes  should  never  be  shut  close.  It  is  a 
good  plau  to  have  ribs  nailed  on  the  under  side  of  the  sheet  or 
cover,  to  prevent  it  fitting  close  to  the  box  or  frame.  And 
then  a  gentle  current  of  air  will  at  all  times  be  passing  over  the 
top  of  the  plauts,  not  through  or  among  them,  and  thus  as 
nearly  as'possible  imitate  their  natm-al  conchtions.  If  shut 
close  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  stagnant,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  damp  off. 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  very  particular  about  the  kind  of 
soil  they  have  to  grow  in.  1  have  grown  them  in  rough, 
lumpy  peat  alone,  and  in  this  thej  sent  down  theu'  roots  and 
chd  very  well.  I  have  also  grown  them  in  chopped  sphagnum 
mixed  with  sand ;  but  this  did  not  seem  to  afford  them  sufficient 
nutriment,  so  I  adopted  a  compost  Ijetween  these  two  extremes. 
Peat  is  the  principal  ingredient,  but  a  little  leaf  mould  is 
advantageous,  as  it  enriches  the  compost  without  making  it 
rank  :  say,  as  a  guide,  two  pai'ts  peat  and  one  part  leaf  mould, 
with  silver  sand  ecjual  in  bulk  to  the  other  two.  Then,  iu. 
addition  to  this,  I  add  poiuided  sandstone,  made  about  the 
size  of  peas.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  roots  will  cling  to  the.sB 
pieces  of  soft  stone,  which  absorb  moisture  and  help  to  keep 
the  soil  iu  a  uniform  state  of  dampness,  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  a  free  passage  for  the  escape  of  superfluous  water. 

Drainage  must  be  on  the  most  ample  scale ;  anything  like 
stagnation  is  ruin  and  death.  If  the  compost  becomes  in  the 
least  sour,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  success.  These  plants  do  not 
root  deepl}^,  therefore  it  is  not  neoessarj^  to  have  a  great  depth 
of  soil.  This  affords  opportunity  for  secui-mg  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  drainage.  The  pots  should  be  quite  clean,  well 
washed  inside  and  out,  and  then  half  filled  with  crocks,  the 
rougher  ones  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  finer  ones  on 
the  surface.  A  little  moss  on  the  top  of  these  will  prevent  the 
compost  finding  its  way  down  and  blocking  up  the  drainage.  If 
this  is  carefully  and  properly  done,  the  pots  may  be  filled  with 
the  compost,  and  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  its  becoming 
waterlogged.  But  ui  addition  to  this  the  pots  should  stand  upon- 
two  or  three  inches  of  pebbles,  or  some  other  open  material,  so 
that  the  water  can  soon  get  away,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
material  being  thoroughlj^  wet,  it  will  constantly  and  gradually 
give  off  moisture  to  the  air  in  the  case. 

The  pots  being  prepared  as  above,  the  creeping  stems  of  the 
Anoectochili  should  be  laid  upon  the  surface.  If  there,  are  any 
roots  proper,  ihey  may  be  let  into  the  compost  a  little ;  but  by 
no  means  bury  the  stem.  This  naturally  runs  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  growing  plant  stands  erect,  showing  its 
beautiful  foUage  and  developing  its  tin}^  flowers.  To  bury  these 
stems  is  a  sure  way  to  bring  on  decay ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  to  leave  them  exposed  is  to  get  them  consolidated, 
hardened,  and  ripened,  and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  bear 
the  application  of  water  throughout  the  year,  more  especially 
so  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  If  these  precautions 
are  attended  to,  water  may  be  freely  given  without 
the  slightest  fear,  especially  during  the  growing  season, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  October ;  they 
revel  in  a  full  supplj'.  They  may  be  freely  watered  overhead 
with  a  very  fine  rose-can  or  a  sja'inge  every  afternoon,  with 
water  about  milk  warm.  Don't  fear  wetting  the  leaves  or  the 
stems ;  they  delight  in  plenty  of  water,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to 
keep  them  merely  damp  only  ;  it  leads  to  weakness  and  feeble- 
ness of  constitution,  and  causes  many  to  i^ine  away  and  che. 
Even  during  the  winter  season  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  and  a  good  sprinkling  overhead  occasionally  at  that 
season  of  the  year  will  be  beneficial  to  them.  It  cleanses  them 
of  dirt,  chslodges  insects,  refreshes  the  plauts,  and  adds  to 
their  health  and  vigour.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be 
cautious  that  there  be  no  sediment  in  the  water,  othenvise  it 
will  leave  a  stain  upon  the  foliage  and  disfigure  the  plants. 
The  flowers  they  produce  are  very  inconsjjicuous  and  unat- 
tractive, and  as  they  hel]-)  to  exhaust  the  plants,  it  is  better  to 
remove  the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. By  this  means  additional  vigour  is  thrown  mto  the 
foliage.  Being  natives  of  Borneo,  Java,  and  other  hot  parts  of 
the  globe,  they  require  a  high  temperature  to  grow  them  well 
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— indeed,  I  may  say  to  grow  them  at  all ;  and  unless  tlicre  is 
the  convenience  of  a  stove,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it.  Fifty 
degrees  may  be  set  down  as  the  minimum,  and  lio^  or  70°  on  a 
sunny  day  as  tlic  maximum,  during  the  winter  months.  But 
through  the  summer,  while  they  are  growuig,  they  may  Luive 
6y  or  70°  through  the  night,  with  a  rise  up  to  85°  or  even 
90°  in  the  daytime.  This,  with  the  directions  given  in  this 
paper,  will  gi-ow  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  those 
who  have  them  will  have  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon  the 
richest  mjirkings  and  most  glorious  tints  of  colour  that  are  to 
be  found  in  leaves. 


Til'!  Gardens,  JDidshurn,  near  3£anclicsfer. 


Til  OS.  Joiie 


A  CHRISTMAS  VASE. 

One  of  the  most  effective  vases  with  wliich  we  are  acquainted  was 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  In  the  centre 
was  a  good  plant  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  surrounded  b}'  a  ring 
of  large  houseleek  (.Sempervivum  tabulasforme)  alternated  witli  the 
common  Pteris  seiTulata.  We  did  not  see  the  vase  till  the  Epiphyllum 
had  passed  out  of  flower,  but  even  then  the  effect  was  very  pretty. 


Plants  of  the  Epiphyllum  trained  as  low  pj-ramids  arc  peculiarly 
suitable  for  vase  decoration-  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  that 
blooms  in  siminier  would  form  so  lovely  a  subject  for  a  sitting-room 
or  conservatory  vase  as  this,  which  bloon\s  so  freely  in  mid-winter. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  Jlr.  Flowei-s'  handsome  cnnser. 
vatory  at  Furzedown,  Strcatham,  which  is  usually  so  well  arranged 
by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Laing,  and  where  our  sketch  was  taken. 


PALMS    FOR   THE    GARDEN. 

(Coniinned  from  paije  7.3.) 

R.vCTUis  rr.AYisrixA  (Brazil).— Fronds  from  four  to  six  feet  long, 
iiregularly  pinnate  ;  petiole  furnished  with  yellowish  sharp  spines,  and 
there  are  small  ones  on  the  margin  of  the  pinnic  ;  erect,  dark  green. 
All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  dwarf,  forming  bushes  by  pushing 
up  shoots  from  the  base  ;  they  are  fond  of  heat  and  water.  Though 
ornamental  when  young,  when  old  they  get  lax,  and  are  opt  to 
scratch  everything  with  which  they  may  bo  a.ssociateil,  thus  unlitting 
them  for  numy  pnrimses  to  which  palms  are  applied.  Many  species 
of  Hactria  enunienited  in  books  are  not  yet  introduced. 

B.  bacculifera,  lilxmiana,  and  setosa". — For  purposes  of  decora, 
tion  these  are  not  better  than  Ihivispina. 

B.  maraja  (Brazil). —  Fronils.  (wo  feet  broad,  abrupt;  throws  up 
shoots  from  the  base.  This,  the  best  ami  most  eoni|)act  of  the 
species,  runs  up  with  a  slender  stem,  which,  however,  ftuiy  be  cut 
down  when  too  high,  when  a  young  stem  will  take  its  iilace ; 
must  have  plenty  of  heut. 


Bentingkia  coddapanna  (India) . — Plant,  smooth,  pale  green  ;  fronds 
pinnate,  spreading  ;  petiole,  round  ;  stiff  in  habit,  and  a  bad  gi-ower. 

Calamus. — A  very  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  from  eighty  to 
ninety  species. 

Diumonorops,  forty  species. 

These  two  genera  having  got  much  mixed  together  in  garden^, 
and  their  decorative  character  being  similar,  I  shall  speak  of  them 
together,  denoting  the  species  that  belong  to  Dajmonorops  by  the 
letter  D.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  consists  in  the 
flower  spathe  of  Calamus  being  persistent  and  that  of  Da;monorops 
deciduou.s.  The  albumen  in  Diumonorops  is  ruminated  ;  while  that 
in  Calamus  is  not — points  valueless  as  far  as  purposes  of  decoration 
ai'e  concerned ;  but  they  may  servo  as  a  test  in  the  case  of 
imported  seeds.  Both  genera  are  fond  of  heat  and  water,  and, 
in  a  young  state,  many  of  the  species  possess  a  charming,  light, 
feathery  habit,  which  makes  them  universal  favourites.  Though 
many  of  them  grow  more  than  a  hundred  feet  iu  height,  and  become 
rough  in  appearance,  a  few  are  dwarf,  and  remain  suitable  for  ordi- 
naiy  pmiioses  of  decoration  for  years.  If  watered  freely,  they  may 
be  kept  in  small  pots. 

C.  australis  (Fitzroy  River). — Plant,  erect;  stem,  slender;  frond, 
one  foot  long ;  pinnae,  three  inches  ;  spines,  pale  brown,  fine.  All 
the  species  have  three  veins  on  each  of  the  pinnas,  the  outer  two  bchig 
furnished  with  small  spines  on  the  upper  side.  This,  the  smallest  of 
the  genus,  grows  only  from  four  to  live  feet  high  ;  and.  being  very 
graceful  in  habit,  is  suitable  for  a  small  house  or  Wardian  case. 
Altogether  an  elegant  palm,  and  one  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  hardier  than  the  other  species. 

C.   D.   aecidens    (Java). — Fronds,    spreading,  dark    green ;    leaf. 

stalk,  brown  ;  spines,  iiTcgular.     In  a  young  state  this  is  a  beautiful 

plant  for  stove  decoration,  possessing,  as  it  docs,  an  elegant  plume  of 

fiiliage.  /T,    ,  J.        ,\  J.  Plior<'HKii. 

'  =  (To  he  continued.) 


THE    FLOWER-GARDEN 


II.^lRDY  TRKES  in  the  "SUBTROPICAL"  GARDEN. 

Wk  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fine  effects 
which  may  l)c  secured,  from  the  simjilcst  and  most  easily 
obtained  materials,  by  using  some  of  our  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  in  tlic  ]iieturesr|U0  garden.  Our  object  generolly  is  to 
sccnro  largo  and  handsome  tj^ics  of  leaves;  and  lor  tliis  jmr- 
pose  we  usually  place  in  the  open  air  joung  ])lants  of  exotic 


trees,  taking  them  in  again  in  autumn;  :;iid.  perhaps,  ns  we 
ncv<r  see  them  b\it  in  a  diininutiv<'  state,  we  often  forget 
tlial.  when  ))ran(lied  into  n  large  head  in  their  native  countries, 
they  are  not  ;v  whit  more  remarkable  in  point  of  foliage  than 
veiV  many  of  the  trees  of  our  pleasure-grounds. 
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Thus,  if  the  well-knowii  Paulownia  imperialis  were  too  tender 
to  stand  our  ■svmters,  and  if  Tve  were  accustomed  to  see  it  only 
in  a  yonng  and  simple-stemmed  condition  and  with  large 
leaves,  we  should  doubtless  plant  it  out  every  summer  as  we 
do  the  Ferdinanda.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  resort 
to  exotic  subjects  while  we  can  so  easily  obtam  fine  hardy 
plants  —  which,  moreover,  may  be  grown  by  anybody  and 
everywhere.  By  annually  cutting  down  young  plants  of  various 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  letting  them  make  a  clean,  simple- 
stemmed  growth  every  year,  we  will,  as  a  rule,  obtain  finer 
effects  than  can  be  got  from  tender  ones.  The  Ailantus,  for 
example,  treated  in  this  way  gives  iis  as  fine  a  type  of  pinnate 
leaf  as  can  be  desu'ed.  Nobody  need  place  Astrapasa  Wallichii 
in  the  open  air,  so  long  as  a  siniple-stemmed  3^oung  plant  of  the 
Paulownia  makes  such  a  column  of  magnificent  leaves. 

The  delicately-cut  leaves  of  the  Gleditschias,  borne  on  strong 
yonng  stems,  would  be  as  pretty  as  those  of  any  fern ;  and  so 
in  the  case  of  various  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  Persons 
in  the  coldest  and  least  favourable  parts  of  the  country  need 
not  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain  as  fine  types  of  foliage  as 
the}'  can  desii'e,  by  selecting  a  dozen  kinds  of  hardy  trees,  and 
treating  them  in  this  waj'.  What  may  be  done  it  this  way, 
in  one  case,  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustration,  rejore- 
senting  a  young  plant  of  Ailantus,  with  its  current  year's. 
shoot  and  leaves,  standing  gracefully  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of 
Oannas. 


rKAGEAWT     FLOWERS. 

What  is  a  garden  without  these  ?  Yet  we  have  seen 
hundi'eds  of  gardens  without  a  single  sweet-breathing  flower 
except  the  rose.  But  even  the  ever-satisfying  and  popular 
rose  does  not  receive  half  the  attention  that  it  ought,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  all-absorbing  attention  required  for  geraniums, 
calceolarias,  verbenas,  &c.,  which  are  scentless ;  not  remarkable 
for  great  individual  beauty  of  flower,  like  lilies  or  irises  ;  devoid 
of  any  pleasing  association,  and  perishing  during  the  first  frost 
that  comes  in  autumn.  We  therefore  propose  to  indicate  the 
various  ways  in  which  numbers  of  sweet-smelling  hardy  flowers 
may  be  grown  without  interfering  with  the  arrangements  for 
"  beddiug-oiit  plants." 

Supposing  a  little  bed  or  two  to  be  devoted  to  pinks,  car- 
nations, &c.,  on  a  warm  border  in  the  vegetable  department, 
or  anywhere  else  away  from  the  flower-garden  proper,  there 
are  not  a  few  other  things  which  might  be  advantageously 
associated  with  them,  and  among  these  none  more  conspicuous 
than  the  rather  numerous  kinds  of  German  stocks,  so  sweetly 
scented  and  so  varied ;  while  near  at  hand  might  be  beds  of 
violets  of  various  kinds,  and  also  a  collection  of  everlastings 
and  ornamental  grasses,  not  to  mention  other  little  specialities 
of  that  sort ;  and  the  whole  might  be  arranged  so  as  to  prove  a 
som-ce  of  ceaseless  interest  to  the  lover  of  a  garden.  However, 
enough  of  suggestion ;  let  us  at  once  proceed  with  oiir  enume- 
ration of  such  sweet-scented  flowers  as  we  can  obtain  cheaplj', 
and  grow  m  the  opeii  air. 

To  begin  with  an  annual  flower,  the  finest  of  all,  perhaps, 
not  only  in  pouit  of  perfume,  but  in  point  of  size  and  exquisite 
delicacy  o£  colour,  is  a  species  of  Datura,  D.  ceratocaulon.  It 
grows  a  couple  of  feet  high  or  more  when  well  tended,' and  has 
flowers  of  enormous  size  and  of  a  divine  sweetness,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  when  the  largo  blossoms  open  after  the  fashion 
of  the  evening  primrose.  Sow  in  gentle  heat  in  March  or 
April,  and  plant  out  in  i-ich  soil  in  May;  if  possible,  in  an 
isolated  spot,  so  that  the  plant  ma}'  not  he  found  what  is 
called  an  "  C3'esore  "  among  the  bedding  plants,  for  it  closes 
during  the  day,  and  looks  remarkably  like  the  common  thorn- 
apple  when  in  that  state.  With  it  might  be  associated  other 
sweet  ]3lants,  such  as  the  mignonette ;  the  new  annual  night- 
scented  stock  (Mathiola  bicornis) ;  the  large,  fragrant,  and 
showy  yellow  CBnothera  Lamarckiana,  very  fine  and  sweet,  aud 
particulai'lj'  so  in  the  evenings,  when  people  most  enjoy  the 
garden  during  hot  weather,  CEnothcra  odorata,  stocks,  sweet 
peas,  musk,  if  you  like  it,  in  tufts  round  the  edge,  clove 
carnations,  &c.  Of  such  goodly-sized  l^ed  a  charming  feature 
might  be  made  in  some  quiet  nook ;  and  charming  indeed  it 
would  prove  on  the  summer  evenings,  between  fragrant 
flowers  and  those  that  open  in  the  eveniaig  and  close  as  the 
rising  sxan  laps  up  the  ci-ystal  drops  of  dew  that  bead  round 


the  margin  of  their  petals  during  the  nights.  Wallflowers,  too, 
might  be  represented,  and  fragrant  shrubs,  such  as  sweet  gale, 
lavender,  &c.,  might  be  used ;  in  fact,  any  person  who  en- 
deavours to  glance  through  the  sweetly-smelling  host,  from  roses 
to  rosemary,  and  from  primroses  and  cowslips  to  the  Persian 
lilac  and  the  sweetbriar,  cannot  fail  to  remember  suitable  things 
to  form  such  an  arrangement  with.  The  beautiful  snowy-white 
and  cheap  Lilium  longifloruiii  is  also  worth  growing  for  its 
excpiisite  sweetness  alone ;  and  on  all  fair,  light  garden  soils  it 
appears  to  us  about  as  easily  grown  as  a  potato. 

Whatever  may  be  selected,  do  not  forget  the  mixed  kinds  of 
polyanthuses,  which  are  so  very  sweet,  and  even  beautiful  in 
point  of  colour,  for  the  spring  garden.  They  may  be  raised 
from  seed  in  abundance.  The  sweet  Alyssum,  low  white  sweet 
candytuft  (Jlaeris  odorata),  the  fragrant  honesty  (a  biennial), 
the  night-scented  stock  (Mathiola  tristis),  all  come  from  the 
same  order  as  the  wallflowers,  and  are  worthy  of  remembrance 
in  a  collection  of  this  sort.  Sweet  sultans,  too,  with  the 
Moldavian  balm,  sweet  but  not  showy ;  the  balm  of  Gilead 
(Dracocejjhalum  canariense),  peculiar,  best  fitted  for  the  green- 
house in  winter,  though  it  will  grow  well  against  a  wall  in 
summer ;  and  the  common  balm  of  the  herb  ground,  which  is_ 
to  us  always  a  pleasing  perfume,  are  all  worth  growing.  Not 
a  few  people  gather  lavender  for  homely  jierfumery ;  indeed, 
we  have  never  seen  this  done  to  such  an  extent  in  any  garden 
as  in  those  at  Frogmore,,for  her  Majesty's  use  ;  but  there  is  a 
sweet  little  herb  equally  well  adapted  for  such  i^nrposes,  which 
is  not  at  all  so  much  used  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  the 
little  British  woodrufi  (Asperula  odorata),  which  is  so  common 
in  many  woods,  its  green  mass  of  leaves  powdered  over  with 
small  white  flowers.  It  grows  as  freely  as  gi-ass  in  any  shady 
spot  of  the  garden,  or  indeed  anywhere,  and  should  be  pulled 
and  left  to  dry  in  a  drawer.  The  leaves  furnish  the  fragrance. 
When  growing  or  culled  they  do  •  not  smell,  but  a  few  hours 
afterwai'ds  the  aroma  begins  to  develop  itself  ;  the  dried  foliage 
and  stems  of  this  little  herb  retain  their  sweetness  for  years 
in  a  di'awer. 

As  to  hardy  shrubs  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  common 
jasmine — common,  but  unsurpassed  for  sweetness — flourishes 
anywhere  on  a  wall,  and  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  for 
being  obliging-enough  to  flourish  in  the  very  heart  of  all  our 
great  wildernesses  of  bricks,  even  down  in  the  areas  and  the 
backj'ards  of  those  parts  of  our  cities  where  the  truth  of  Cow- 
per's  line,  that  "  God  made  the  coiintry  and  man  made  the  town," 
is  forced  upon  us  in  all  its  reality.  Another  climbing  shrub  of 
priceless  value,  and  perfectly  hardy  and  cheap,  is  Clematis 
Flammula,  which  makes  the  garden  or  the  grove  as  sweet  in 
the  golden  days  of  autumn,  and  rather  late  on  towards  winter, 
as  the  hawthorn  does  in  spring.  Employ  it  as  a  trellis  plant, 
or  in  any  position  where  yovi  would  employ  a  climber  ;  but  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  it,  plant  it  in  your  shrubbery,  near  some  old 
stump  of  a  tree,  some  old  specimen  that  was  cvit  down,  or  any- 
thing that  it  can  crawl  over,  and  then  it  will  give  no  trouble, 
but  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  is  very  useful  for  cutting  for 
in-door  decoration,  and  a  few  sprays  of  the  flowers  among  the 
autumnal  blooming  roses  (now  so  common)  look  very  well,  as 
they  do  indeed  in  any  group  of  cut  flowers.  Theu  there  is  the 
early  spring-flowering  Daphne  Mezereum,  the  low  and  charm 
ingly-coloured  D.  Cneornm;  the  extremely  disagreeable,  when 
broken,  but  deliciously  sweet-flowered  spurge  laurel ;  not  to 
mention  the  bay,  the  various  kinds  of  lilac,  and  the  myrtles  and 
sweet  verbena,  which  make  large  shrubs  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
.  land  and  Ireland ;  the  great  flowered  American  Magnolia,  the 
fragrance  of  which  is  as  powerful  as  its  flowers  are  large  and 
nobly  formed.  In  the  south  this  plant  makes  a  flue  plant  for 
walls,  as  indeed  it  does  on  favourable  soils  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England  and  Ireland.  At  Bicton  there  was  a  wall 
of  this  which,  previous  to  the  scathing  frost  of  1860,  used  to 
scent  the  whole  place  ;  and  though  the  plant  does  get  cut  down 
now  aud  then  in  very  hard  winters,  it  is  well  worth  planting 
again,  if  indeed  that  be  required,  for  the  old  jjlants  .shoot  up 
afresh.  Then  there  is  another  fine  wa,ll  shrub  to  which  far 
more  attention  should  be  directed  than  has  yet  been  the  case. 
We  allude  to  the  deliciously  sweet  Chimonanthus  grandiflorus 
the  most  worthy  of  all  shrubs  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  corner 
against  a  wall,  let  that  belong  to  terrace,  house,  outhouse,  or 
cottage.     It  has  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  flowering  in 
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winter,  when  sweet  flowers  are  scarce  ;  and  a  few  sprigs  of  it, 
gathered  and  placed  in  a  vase  of  flower.s  in  the  drawing-room, 
distil  an  almost  matchless  odour  without  being  observed  bv 
those  who  know  not  the  plant; -for  the  flowers,  though  not 
small,  are  singularly  inconspicuous.  Finally,  do  not  forget  our 
old  friend  the  winter  heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragi-ans)  which 
flowers  so  sweetly  about  Christmas,  and  may  be  culled  for 
mixing  among  cut  flowers  at  that  period,  its  unobti-ustive 
blossoms  scenting  the  room.  But  do  not  admit  it  into  the 
garden,  or  it  may  become  a  contumacious  weed.  Some  "'  out- 
of-tlie-way  place"  is  its  home.  An  old  lane,  bank  of  rubbish, 
hedge  bank,  or  any  such  wild  or  half-wild  spot,  will  suit  it  to 
jjcrfoction ;  and,  besides,  the  wild  latitude  it  will  have  to  run 
about  in,  will  insure  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers,  which  could 
not  be  had  from  a  small  garden  patch.  V.  E.  E. 


PINKS,  CAENATIONS,  AND  PICOTEES. 
It  was  perhaps  no  wonder  that,  before  the  glare  of  colour 
which  adiipted  itself  to  the  wants  of  those  who  had  but  little 
taste  in  gardening,  a  great  number  of  second-rate  plants  were 
di'ivcn  out  from  cultivation  and  forgotten  ;  but  that  such  richly- 
coloured,  often  elcgantly-laccd  andtuited,  a;nd always  gratefullj- 
odorous  subjects  as  picotees,  carnations,  and  pinks,  should 
almost  disappear  from  cultivation  under  its  auspices,  is  truly  a 
marvel.  Here  we  have  a  rare  combination — beauty  of  colour, 
dwarfness  and  neatness  of  habit,  perfect  hardiness,  capability 
of  growing  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  any  j)art  of  the  countr}", 
arom.atic  and  delightful  fragrance,  and,  in  a  word,  the  highest 
beauties  of  any  flowers  we  know.  And  yet  what  is  the  practice  ? 
Why,  there  are  many  gardens  where  such  a  bunch  of  the  clove 
carnation,  or  common  pink  as  you  may  Ijuy  in  Loiulon  for  a 
mere  trifle  from  the  flower-hawkers  could  not  be  culled.  Now 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  have  a  moderate 
and  tasteful  displ.ay  of  what  is  called  "  beddiug-out,"  and  enjoy 
the  peerless  beauty  and  grateful  fragrance  of  this  tine  tribe  of 
hardyandessentiallyEnglish  flowers.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  we  should  sacrifice  all  beauty  and  interest  to  the  dis- 
play of  a  few  things  which  merclj^  attract  by  their  colour,  but 
prodncc  such  a  monotony  in  gardens  generally,  that  wc  are 
(|uitc  surprised  that  educated  people  do  not  cease  to  take  an 
interest  in  gardens  at  all.  AVliy  not  have  your  Ijeds  of  carna- 
tions richly  striped  and  fine  inform,  your  elegant  picotees  laced 
with  the  most  rctined  elegance  of  colour,  and  your  sweet  and 
abundantly  blooming  pinks,  from  the  common  pink  of  the 
London  flower  market  to  large  and  rich  Anna  Eoleyn  'i 
Sujiposo  you  cannot,  in  your  narrowness  of  heart,  alford  them 
a  bed  in  the  flower-garden,  why  not  devote  a  few  yards  of  a 
snug  Ijorder  in  the  kitchen-garden  to  them,  even  if  there  bo  no 
space  wherewith  to  put  them  round  the  borders  ?  For  their 
Alilue  for  cutting  alone,  for  l)our|uet  making  and  in-door  llDml 
decorations,  these  flowei's  woidd  be  well  worth  cultivating, 
oven  if  they  liad  not  attractions  enough  to  entice  anybody  witli 
a  particle  of  love  for  flowers  to  their  f|uarters  to  see  them  open 
their  beautiful  i)etals.  Wc  know  one  l;'.rge  place  in  which  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  is  very  great,  and  it  is  well  met  l)y 
devoting  a  portion  of  groinid  in  the  reserve  garden  to  pinks  and 
carnations;  they  supply  a  great  want,  and  are  cut  in  quantity. 
Great  is  the  amount  of  variety  in  the  three  sections,  and  many 
the  charms  that  may  be  added  to  a  garden  by  a  ^selection  of  the 
liest  of  each.  Each  may  be  raised  from  seed  without  much 
trouble,  though  of  course  in  that  way  you  cannot  e.\])cct  to  get 
ihe  choice  varieties  which  j-ou  may  obtain  by  buying  young 
])lants  of  a  nurseryman.  V. 


Qoldon-Edged  Lemon  Thyme. — (Tbyiuus  citriodonis  nm-co 
iiiart,'i?iatii.9.)  — This  goldcn-cdged  variety  of  tho  old  lemon  tliyiiio 
is  alxiiit  US  siiporiov  to  tho  so-called  silver  variegated  form  of  tlio 
cominoi\  thyino  us  gomiiuo  cliquot  is  to  gooseberry  wino.  In  liabit 
it  is  o(|iially  dwarf,  dense,  and  coinpaot  as  our  old  familiar  pxrdon 
fa\ourite,  and  it  retains  its  variegation  so  perfectly  and  evenly  dis. 
li-ibincd,  that  out  of  some  thousands  of  plants  not  a  single  one  showod 
any  tendency  to  revert  to  tho  normal  ^itatc,  nor  was  a  green  lenf  to 
be  soon.  As  a  variegated  plant  it  possesses  these  qnnlities :  a  deep 
green  and  briglit  shining  leaf,  which  contrasts  witli  and  sets  oft  to  tl>o 
best  advantage  its  golden  variegation,  tho  latter  monopolising  fully 
one  half  of  the  leaf's  surface.   In  fact,  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but 


a  perfect  miniatnrc  of  the  lovely  variegated  Coprosma,  whicli  will 
soon  claim  high  rank  amongst  bedding  plants.  What  a  charming 
marginal  zone  it  will  make  by  itself!  or,  perhaps,  better  still, 
alternated  in  tufts  with  the  denser  forms  of  the  Aubrietia,  whoso 
pm'plish-bluc  flowers  would  contrast — each  borrowing  intensity  from 
its  neighbour — as  markedly  as  the  habit  of  the  two  would  be  in  har- 
mony and  accord !  Add,  if  you  like,  an  interior  circle  of  Altemanthera, 
and  thus  complete  a  girdle  of  beauty  such  as  even  Flora  herself  might 
rejoice  to  wear.  No  flourish  of  trumpets  has  announced  its  advent, 
but  quietly  and  unobtrusively  will  it  take  its  well-defined  position  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  I  am  no  prophet  if  it  does  not  keep  the  same 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  Everyone  to  whom  I  have  shown  tho 
plant  gives  utterance  to  but  one  exclamation — charming  I — J  as.  C. 
NiVEX,  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  FLOWER-GAEDENING. 


Croquet-Ground. — "Wliat  is  best  to  do  with  a  recently  turfed  croquet-gronnd^ 

coarse,  and  on  a  sandy  subsoil  ? — Beta. [Top  dress   with  half-inch  finely 

sifted  fresh  loam,  and  sow  with  a  mixture  of  good  yrass-seeds  suitable  for  light 
soil.] 

The  Maiden-Hair  Meadow  Rue,~CanI  find  this  charming  plant  wild?  and 

how  sliall  1  treat  it? — IS. [Tha!ictnini  niinu.s  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of 

the  country,  but  in  many  districts  you  will  fiml  it  eiisier  to  obtain  plants  from 
nurseries.  As  to  treatment,  it  only  requires  to  be  planted.  Tho  wild  plants 
should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  must  be  well  established,  and  not  disturbed, 
Ixifore  they  show  their  full  beauty.] 

Melianthus  major. — In  the  account  of  this  (p.  50)  it  is  said,  "  In  the  open 
air  we  have  not  noticed  it  in  flower  in  this  country."  I  have  seen  it  here  both  iii 
flower  and  seed  more  than  once.  But  to  produce  flowers,  it  is  not  the  right  course 
with  the  plant  to  treat  it  as  a  liardy  herbaceous  one.  It  must  not  be  cut  down, 
for  the  flowers  ure  produced  on  the  wood  of  last  year.  In  mild  winters  its  fine 
foliage  is  very  striking;  nor  do  I  agree  that  its  bloom  is  nob  ornamental. 
As  a  large,  well-grown  plant  it  is  certainly  ornamental,  and  the  flowers  are  verj* 
bweet. — Hexby  AV.  Ellacoubb,  Bitton  Vicarage,  Gloucatci-ihirf. 

Moss  on  Lawns.— AVill  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  remove  moss  from  my 

la^^■n  ?    It  almost  destroys  tho  grass. — R.  H.,  Poriraue. [It  is  better  not  dis- 

tiirbed  till  early  spring,  as  even  a  mossy  turf  for  a  while  is  better  than  a 
mutilated  one.  It  must  bo  torn  from  the  ground  with  long-toothed  rakes;  and 
this  should  bo  done  twice,  allowing  an  interval  of  a  week  to  elapse  between  tho 
rakings.  In  the  early  part  of  March  the  ground  should  bo  dressed  with  fine 
rich  loam,  with  about  a  sixth  part  of  lime  added.  It  shoiUd  be  flue,  so  as  to 
save  the  trouble  of  stone-picking,  and  then  sow  with  a  mixture  of  fine  lawn 
grasses.  If  lime  is  cheap  in  your  neighbourhood,  give  tho  lawn  a  libenU  dress- 
ing of  it  as  soon  as  you  may  venture  to  cUsfigm'c  it  in  tho  antumn.  That  may 
do  without  the  rooting  up.] 

The  Mole  Tree.— Tlio  Caper  Spurge  (Euphorbia  Lathyris)  is  know  as  tho 
Mole  Tree  in  some  parts  of  Tenusylvania  from  a  popular  notion  that  it  keeps 
moles  out  of  gardens.  Those  of  our  readers  who  navo  sulficient  faith  may 
perhaps  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experiment.  A  yet  more  remarkable  protector 
of  gardens  is  found  in  Canavalia  gladiata,  a  twining  leguminous  plant,  which, 
according  to  Dr.  MacFadycn,  is  called  *'  Overlook  •'  by  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
who  plant  it  along  their  provision-grounds,  from  a  superstitious  notion  that  it. 
fulflU  the  pai't  of  a  watchman,  and,  from  some  mysterious  j)ower  ascribed  to  it, 
preserves  the  property  from  phmder.  Even  the  better  informed  adopt  thia 
practice,  although  they  thcnisulves  may  not  place  contldenco  in  any  particular 
influence  which  tho  plant  can  exercise,  cither  in  preventing  theft  or  iu  puniahiug 
it  when  committed. — B. 

Sub-Tropical  Plants  Without  Glass.— I  have  little  or  no  glass,  but  shouUl 
like  sumo  of  these  in  my  garden.    I  could  get  a  fnirao  or  small  pit,  i(  necessary. 

A.Y   Amatkcb,    Torquay,    Drmn. [Your  best   |ilau  will  be,  to  select  all  tho 

beautiful  hardy  plants  of  inclures(|Uo  habit  which  you  can  get,  such  as  tho 
liiimbnos,  Pampas  tirass,  \uccas.  &o.  Tliese,  with  graceful  young  conifers.  Ac., 
will  go  far  to  protlucc  a  good  efTcct.  With  a  pit,  a  fmmo,  or,  if  your  soil  1m3 
warm  and  well  dniiued,  even  without  them,  you  could  grow  Cannas.  ]>erhaps  tho 
most  valuable  of  all  flne-lwivcd  flower-garden  plantiS.  Some,  hko  the  t'astor-oil 
plant,  may  be  nuHCd  in  a  warm  pit  or  frame,  ami  some  plants  of  much  value, 
when  properly  placed  in  tho  flower-garden,  may  be  raised  with  hanlv  and  half- 
hardy  amiuals.  Among  those  may  be  named  Artemisia  annua  and  the  common 
hemp.] 

Tall  Border  Plants.— Can  you  furnish  mo  with  the  names  of  a  few  plants  of 
this  dcscri])ti.tn  which  would  look  well  in  front  of  shrubberies,  or  at  the  back  of 

mixed  borders  r*—l)KLT\. [Tho  following,  we  shuuld  think,  will  answer  your 

purpose  :—Aconilum  stu-rkianum.  A.  varicgatum';  Delphinium,  tail  varieties; 
liiiptisia  exaltata;  I.athjTus  latifoliiL-*,  L.  lalifuhus  alhus,  L.  grnndillorus ; 
U'hiothera  Lamarckiuna.  tK.  Jamosii;  Kpilobium  angnstifoliuin,  K.  a.  album; 
Lythnuu  Salicaria  rosea ;  Kchinops  c.xaltHtus,  E.  rutheuicus  :  thileini  olllcinalit*, 
Lr.  o.  alba;  Aster  Novie-Anglia',  A.  Novi-Belgii,  A.  clegans,  A.  ericoides.  and 
many  others;  Achillea  Eui)al4)rium ;  Camnanula  latifolia.  C.  mTannduhs ; 
Aselepias  Comuti ;  Verbaseuni  i'haixii ;  Thlox,  Inller  kinds;  Tntumiv*.  in 
variety:  Dracoccpbalum  speciosum ;  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortune  i ;  rolygonum 
Sioboldii ;  Anmdo  Donax  ;  I'amiias  Grass  ;  Ancliusii  iuilica ;  Anmdo  cous^ucua  ; 
Kupatoriimi  agerntoides,  E.  purpureum  ;  Ilelianthus  orgjalis,  II.  mulUIlnnw 
floro  plcno;  HoUyhcK-ks;  llibiucus  rosous,  U.  militaris;  Chrj-santhcmums ; 
Dahlias;  Tyrethnmi  uliginosum  ;  CramlM)  cordifolia;  rhyiolacca  decandm; 
Lupinus  pofyphyllus ;  and  Macleayia  conlata.] 

Yuccas.— I'crhaps  no  cla.'ia  of  hardy  plants  descn-o  moro  oncourngemcnt 
than  Yuccas,  of  which  several  interesting  species  are  now  grown  lu  British 
gardens,  viz..  Yucca  gloriosa,  recurva,  suuerha,  flacciila,  and  fllamentosa. 
Notwithstanding  the  stwtcly  habits  of  these  phuits,  it  is  nurprising  to  find  them 
so  scarce  in  manv  of  our  nursery  establishments.  Yuccas  are  plants  of  ciisy 
propagation,  and'  atlvantage  sh.aild  bo  taken  of  this  eirimmstanco  to  have  thoni 
more  generallv  dittuscil.  Thev  succeed  best  in  a  rich,  loiuny  soil,  and,  when  m 
flower,  amplv  repav  anv  trouble  taken  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  A  good 
flowering  spike,  independent  of  it**  leafy  stem.  often>tmin8  the  height  of  four 
or  Ave  feet,  and  measures  from  three  to  four  feet  in  circumference,  each  spiko 
prmlucing  several  hundrc^l  c  roam -coloured  lulip-ahapcsl  bloonie.  After  flower- 
ing, tho  stoma  of  tho  large  varieties  geuorally  divide  into  two  or  more  loader*, 
and,  if  well  cared  for,  a  attccession  of  llowcr-spikce  will  in  time  bo  protluced 
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from  them,  the  stronf,'est  stem  flowering  first.  lu  Scottish  gardens,  the  variety 
most  commonly  grown  is  Y.  gloriosa;  but  in  Ireland,  more  paxticularly  near 
Dublin,  Y.  recurva  appears  to  be  most  prevalent,  and  it  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  graceful  of  the  tribe.  The  effect  of  this  variety  in  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin,  is  quite  remarkable.  Their  prevalence  in  that  locality  is  due  to  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Mr.  Adair,  who  has  done  m.uch  to  extend  the  cultivation  of 
many  new  and  half  -hardy  plants  in  Ireland.  Although  Y.  superba  and  recm-va 
are  most  abundant  near  London,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  Y.  gloriosa  is  also  to 
be  met  with,  while  flaccida  and  filamentosa  are  common  both  in  the  London 
gardens  and  tlu'oughout  the  country,  both  species  being  frequently  found  under 
the  same  name.  Tlie  Yucca  may  be  considered  by  many  as  rather  stiff  and 
formal  in  habit ;  but  a  method  of  gi-owing  them,  which  tends  to  take  off  the 
stiff"  appearance,  while  it  preserves  their  original  character  and  outline,  has 
recently  been  adopted  here.  This  method  is  to  grow  them  in  raised  stone  com- 
partments, or  in  rustic  stone  stumps,  as  we  call  them,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  fouud  at  pp.  70,  71  (No.  4)  of  The  Garden".  It  is  desirable  that  the  soil 
should  be  made  good  considerably  below  the  base  of  ,the  stones,  so  as  to  induce 
the  roots  to  go  down.  It  will  be  found  that  the  roots  of  the  Yucca  take  freely 
to  the  stone,  and  will  soon  penetrate  to  the  soil  below.  The  stone  stump  for  the 
cultivation  of  Yuccas  is  intended  to  stand  on  extensive  rockworks  or  grass 
lawns.  Their  effect  on  grass  lawns  is  considerably  improved  by  having  them 
raised  on  circular  rockwork  mounds  standing  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
siu'face.  This  raised  portion  should  be  formed  into  rockwork  compartments, 
a-nd  filled  with  dwarf  Alpines,  or  with  such  plants  as  sedums,  sempervivums, 
and  saxifrages,  the  spaces  between  the  buttresses  being  admirably  adapted  for 
them. — J.  Hic-Nuh,  in  "  Villa  Gardener." 


A  TROPICAL  t)ELL  IN  THE  aARDEN. 
OxE  of  the  boldest  and  most  charmmg  little  pictures  formed 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  wbeu  superintendent  of  Battersea  Park,  was 
the  placing  in  a  shady  and  thoroughly  sheltered  nook  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  and  ferns  that  will  not  suffer  from 
exposure  to  our  summer  climate.  The  plan,  so  happily  shown 
in  our  illustration,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  southern 
and  milder  parts  of  the  countrj^.  Our  illustration  shows  a 
scene  somewhat  more  free  in  its  disposition  than  Mr.  Gibson's 
admired  nook  it  Battersea 


Sliaily  and  sheltered  Dell,  with  Tree  Ferns  and  other  Stove  Plants 
Ijlaced  out  for  the  Summer. 

Some  palms,  like  Seaforthia,  may  be  used  with  the  best 
effect  for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  be 
placed  out  with  a  good  result,  and  without  danger,  in  the 
summer.  Many  fine  kinds  of  Dracasnas,  Agaves,  Yuccas,  &c., 
which  have  been  seen  to  some  perfection  at  our  shows  of  late, 
are  eminently  adapted  for  standing  out  in  summer,  and  are  in 
fact  beneiited  by  it.  Among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  a  good 
conservatory  are  the  Norfolk  Island  and  other  tender  Arau- 
carias  ;  and  these  may  be  placed  out  for  the  summer,  much  to 
their  advantage,  because  the  rains  will  thoroughly  clean  and 
freshen  them  for  winter  storing.  So  with  some  Cycads  and 
other  plants  of  distinct  habit — the  very  things  best  fitted  to 
add  to  the  attractions  of  such  a  nook  as  the  above.  Besides, 
there  are  tall  hardy  ferns,  and  other  picturesque  hardy  plants 
with  a  tropical  ^aspect,  which  might  be  planted  out  in  such  a 
dell.  They  would  make  the  furnishing  of  it  an  easier  matter. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  moderately-large  gardening  establishment 
which  ought  not,  between  tender  and  hardy  plants,  to  embellish 
such  a  dell  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  There  are,  however, 
many  districts  in  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  place  the  stove 
plants  in  the  open  air ;  and  even  m  the  warmest,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  most  perfect  shelter  and  as  warm  a 
position  as  possible. 


THE   WILD-GARDEIir. 

DITCHES,    NAJIROW   SHADY   LAKES,    ETC. 

Mejt  usually  seek  sunny  and  favourable  positions  for  their 
gardens,  so  that  even  those  who  are  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  the  north  side  of  the  hill  would  consider  my  present  fancy 
(the  ditch)  the  whim  of  a  lunatic.  What,  the  gloomy  and 
weedy  dyke  as  a  garden  !  Yes,  there  are  thousands  of  ditches 
in  every  county  in  England  that  may  readily  be  made  more 
beautiful  than  the  most  finished  and  expensive  "modern  flower- 
garden."  But  what  would  grow  in  them  ?  Many  of  the  most 
Ijeautiful  wood  and  shade  loving  plants  of  our  own  and  similar 
latitudes — things  that  love  not  the  open  sunny  hillsides  or  wide 
plains  of  grass,  but  take  shelter  in  the  stillness  of  deep  woods, 
hide  in  dark  valleys,  are  happy  deep  between  riven  rocks,  and 
gaily  occupy  the  little  dark  caves  beneath  the  great  boulders  on 
many  a  horror-stricken  mountain  gorge,  and  which  garland 
with  inimitable  grace  the  vast  flanks  of  rock  that  guard  the 
dark  or  noisy  course  of  the  rivers  on  their  paths  through  the 
hills.  And  as  these  dark  walls,  ruined  by  ceaseless  pulses  of 
wintry  tide,  are  beautiful  exceedingly,  how  much  more  may  we 
make  all  the  shady  dykes  and  narrow  lanes  that  occur  every- 
where !  For  while  the  nymph-gardener  of  the  ditch  may 
depend  for  her  novelties  on  the  stray  grains  of  seeds  brought  in 
the  moss  by  the  robin  when  building  her  nest,  and  the  nymph- 
gardener  of  the  river  wall  on  the  mercy  of  the  hurrying  wave, 
we  may  place  side  by  side  the  snowy  white  wood  lily  (Trillium 
grandiflorum),  whose  home  is  in  the  lonely  shades  of  the 
American  woods,  with  the  twin  flower  of  Scotland  and  northern 
Europe,  and  find  both  thrive  on  the  same  spot  in  happy  coia- 
pauionship.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  And  not  only 
may  we  be  assured  of  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
other  comitries  thrivmg  in  deep  ditches  and  in  like  positions, 
but  also  that  not  a  few  of  th,em,  like  the  white  wood  lily,  will 
thrive  much  better  in  them  than  in  any  position  in  garden 
borders.  This  plant,  when  in  perfection,  has  a  flower  as  fail-  as 
any  white  lily,  while  it  is  seldom  a  foot  high ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  shade-loving  and  wood  plant,  it  usually 
perishes  in  the  ordinary  garden  bed  or  border,  while  in  a  .shady- 
dyke  or  -ATij  like  position  it  will  be  found  to  thrive  as  well  as  in 
its  native  woods ;  and  if  in'deep,  free,  sandj',  or  vegetable  soil, 
to  grow  into  specimens  not  surpassed  in  loveliness  by  anj-thing 
seen  in  our  stoves  or  greenhouses. 

The  following  is  a  large  selection  of  hardy  plants  well  suited 
for  the  positions  above  named.  Very  considerable  difference  is 
among  them  as  regards  size ;  the  stronger-growing  subjects 
will  take  care  of  themselves  among  the  scrub  at  the  top  of  lane 
and  ditch  banks  : — 

Acanthus  in  v.oi'.  Cypripcdinm  guttatum       Lnpinus  polyphyllns 

Aconitum  in  var.  ,,  spectablle      Mimulus  in  var. 

Adiantum  pedatum  Cystopteris  in  var.  Mitchella  repens 

Allium  in  var.  Deutaria  in  var.  Muscari  in  vai-. 

Alstrccmeria  aurantiaca     Digitalis  in  var.  Myosotis  in  var. 

Anemone  in  var.  Dodecatheon  in  var.  MjTrhis  odorata 

Aralia  nudicaulis  Dondia  Epipactis  Narcissus  in  var. 

,,     raceniosa  Epiga:a  repens  CEnothera  in  var. 

Ai-enaria  balearica  Epimedium  in  var.  Onoclea  sensibllis 

Ai'um  in  var.  Epipactis  palnstris  Ornithogalum  in  var. 

Arundinaria  falcata  Eranthis  hyemalis  Orobus  vernus 

Asplenium  in  var.  Erytlu'onium  aniericanumOsmundain  var. 

Aster  in  var.  ,,  Dens-canis    Pa?onia  in  var. 

Atli.>Tiimi  in  var.  Eupatoriimi  in  var.  Podophyllum  Eraodi 

Banihusa  in  \'ar.  Ferula  in  var.  ,,  peltatum 

Botrycliinni  in  var."  Eicaria  gramlilioi-a  Polygonatum  in  var. 

Brudiica  cungcsta  Fragaria  in  var.  Polystichuni  in  var. 

Buphthalmuni  grandi-         Fritillaria  in  var.  Pulmonai'ia  in  var. 

lloruni  Fmikia  in  var.  Pyrola  in  var. , 

Calystegia  in  var.  Geranium  in  var.  Sanguinaria  canadensis 

Campanula  in  var.  Gladiolus  communis  Scilla  in  var. 

Corastium  in  var.  ,,         segctum  Sibthorpia  europa?a 

CheUdoniimi  in  var.  Goodycra  pubesceus  Smilacina  in  vai-. 

Convallaria  majalis  Helleborus  in  var.  Struthiopteris  in  var. 

Convolvulus  in  var.  Heuierocallis  in  var.  Stylophorum  diphyllum 

Coptis  trifoliata  Hepatica  in  var.  Symphytum  caucasicum 

Cornus  canadensis  H^'drocotyle  bonariensis     Trillium  in  var. 

Coronilla  in  var.  Hypericum  calycinum        Triteleia  uniilora 

Corydalis  in  var.  Jetfersonia  diphylla        '     Trollius  in  var. 

Crinum  capense  Lastrea  in  var.  "  Tnlipa  in  var. 

Crocus  in  var,,  Lathyrus  gi-andiflorus         Uvularia  granditlora 

Cyclamen  europa3um  ,,        latifohus  Veronica  in  var. 

,,         hederaii'olium     Leucojum  in  var,  Vihca  in  var. 

Cypripcdinm  acaule  Lilium  in  var.  Viola  in  var. 

,,  Calceolus       Linnrea  borealis  Woodvpardia  in  var. 

Primi'oses,  oslips,  polyanthuses,  &c,,  in  great  variety. 

The  above  selection  is  almost  exclusively  confuied  to  exotic 
things.  With  these  and  om-  own  wildlings  what  interesting 
features  may  be  made  ! — Field. 
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INSECTS,    BIRDS,    ETC, 


THE     M  O  L  E-C  R  I  C  K  E  T. 

((IHVI.T.Or.M.PA    VUI.fi A11I.S.) 

Tins  insect  has  the  reputation  of  doing  mncli  (lamaffo  to  various 
roots.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  isuot  wholly  a  vegetable  feeder; 
some  say  not  chiefly  one.  It  eats,  andnodonl}t  benefits  the  gardener 
by  Toting-,  many  gi-ubs  and  worms ;  but  the  linlance  seems  to  be  on  the 
sideof  injury  rather  than  good.  Curtis  .states  that  in  the  south  of  France 
farmers  and  gardeners  comjilain  of  tlie  damage  done  to  their  crops  of 
peas  aTid  beans  liy  tlieso  crickets,  and  that  in  Germany  tlicy  liave  been 
known  to  destroy  one-si.vtli,  and  even  one-fourt)i,  of  a  crt)]i  of  young 
corn  by  catingoff  the  roots.  lie  quotes  Mr.  Brackenridgc  to  tlic  effect 
that  the  mole-cricket  is  the  greatest  enemy  the  gardener  has  to  con- 
tend with  at  Bei-lin,  where  it  apjiears  about  the  beginning  of  summer 
in  myriads,  and  nothing  in  the  herbaceous  w.ay  is  proof  against  its 
rav.ages,  adding  that  he  (Mr.  Bi-ackcnridge)  had  seen  the  stem  of  a 
Dahlia  an  inch  thick  cut  through  by  it  in  the  course  of  a  night  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  done  by  a  knife.  Uo  further  mentions  that 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  there  the  devastations  of  these  insects  are  so 
c.vteusive  that  dupUcates  of  the  more  tender  and  uncomnion  species 
of  plants  require  to  be  kept  in  pots  to  protect  them  from  its  ravages. 
This  was  many  j-ears  ago ;  we  do  not  know  how  the  case  may  be 
now.  We  are,  ourselves,  sufSciently  familiar  with  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Berlin,  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  licard  the  insect 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  cstablislinicut.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  and  that  is  that  wherever  it  appears  it  is  greatly  dreailed  l)v 
cultivators ;  and,  as  Curtissays,  it  is  scarcely  jiossible  that  experienced 
gardeners  should  have  thus  unhesitatingly  stigmatized  it  if  it 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  its  bad  name.  M.  Souchet,  the 
great  French  Gladiolus-grower,  is  stated  to  bo  in  the  constant 
habit  of  waging  war  by  every  means  in  his  power  against  this 
cricket,    in  the   belief  that  if  it    wore  allowed  its  own  way   for   a 


Peit'eut,  Iivsci-I,  after  Utlli  ami  la.sl  casting  ot  akin. lusecl  utter  leaving  egg. 

(After  Boisilnval.) 

fnit night  in  his  giounils,  serious  loss  would  be  the  result.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  some,  perhajis  many,  naturalists  who 
believe  that  mole-crickets  do  very  little  danutge,  ami  that  the  little 
that  they  do  is  not  so  much  by  eating-  as  by  disturbing  the  roots  in 
llie  course  of  their  grubbingancl  their  excavations  to  form  theirnests; 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  certaiidy  carnivorous,  so  far  supports  the 
view  tluit  they  take.  Curtis  bears  testimony  to  their  carnivorous 
habits.  One  that  ho  kept  alive  with  gr.ass  turves  in  a  cage  fed  upon  the 
(•atcri>illars  of  the  lackey  moth,  with  which  lie  supplied  it  for  .some 
time.  Dr.  Kidd,  in  his  memoir  (qiHjted  by  Curtis),  says  that  these 
insects  prefer  raw  meat,  and  that  they  will  atlack  each  other,  when 
tlio  victor  dcvonrs  the  llesli  of  I  he  vanipiished,  which  is  in  accord, 
aucn  with  the  statement  of  Bimche,  that  the  mother  devoiu-s  a  great 
nuudier  of  her  offs|)ring,  so  that  out  of  a  hundred  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  snrvi\'e. 

The  evidence  as  to  its  carnivorous  habits,  therefore,  seems  strong 
enough,  and  no  doubt  the  creature  docs  mudi  good  by  eating  wire- 
worms  and  other  utulerground  gndis  and  insects,  but  the  iujuiy  it 
actually  does  to  the  objects  of  the  gardeners'  solicitude  (in  whatever 
way  tho  mischief  may  be  done)  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us,  as  hcnti- 
cMdturists,  in  putting  it  <lowu  in  tho  list  of  our  euemics,  and  waging 
war  against  it  accordingly. 

liefore  entering  on  the  means  of  attack  we  had  better  recomH>itre 
and  ascertain  its  habits  and  histcn'y.  We  shall  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  readei;  by  giving  a  ilescription  of  the  insect,  except  on  one  or 
two  points.  The  figures  (all  of  nalnr.al  size)  whicli  we  give  arc  worth 
pages  of  description.  As  to  its  structure,  wo  shall  only  say  that  it 
is  an  excellent  ex!iin\ile  of  tho  adaptation  ot  structure  to  function. 
The  mole's  "hand"  lias  often  been  likened  toashovel.  The  fore  tibia 
of  thenuile-crickct  is  still  more  like  one,  (U'nitliora  combinatiiui  of  the 
shovel  and  rajio.  Its  eyes  are  small,  and  adapted  for  little  light,  and  it 
has  two  ocelli  on  tho  forehead.  Tho  form  of  tho  head  and  thorax,  like  a 


projecting  cone,  is  admirably  adapted  for  pushing  their  way  through 
the  half-opened  galleries,  and  it  is  so  strong  that,  according  to 
Eoiisel,  it  can  propel  si.ij  pounds'  weight  on  a  smooth  surface.  It  has 
two  bodkin-like  spines  projecting  behind  like  feelers,  and  which, 
indeed,  serve  that  pirrjioso  «  posteriori;  for,  like  tho  mole,  it  runs 
backwards  and  forwards  \rith  equal  facilit}'.  The  colour  is  brown, 
and  the  texture  (of  the  head,  tliorax,  and  legs  more  especially)  hard 
and  honiy,  and  it  is  clothed  with  a  rnst-brown,  silky,  short  velvety 
pubescence,  which  is  apparently  analogous  to  the  fur  of  the  mole, 
although  why  it  possess  it  is  one  of  those  points  the  purpose  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Tl  e  ivings  do  not  appear  at  first ;  when 
complete  they  have  a  long  projecting  termination,  which  will  bo  seen 
in  the  largest  figiu-e. 

These  animals  usually  inhabit  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  and  prefer  it  dry 
to  moist.  In  England,  indeed,  Mr.  Curtis  says  that  they  are  espe- 
cially found   in  damp  situations,   as  around  the  margins  of  ponds 


Larva  after  third  casting  of  skin. 

and  .a^mg  the  banks  of  streams.  Curtis  is  so  almost  invariably 
accurate,  that  one  hesitates  to  dissent  from  him  ;  but  their  known 
habits  on  the  Continent,  where  they  are  vastly  mcn-e  conmion  than 
here,  do  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  their  ]uoper  ground  is  dry  and 
sandy,  and  that  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  rich,  heavy  earth. 
They  live  under  ground,  and  burrow  horizontally  during  the  day,  but 
conic  out  at  night;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  sometimes 
luminous  at  night.  Tho  perfect  insect  flies  very  freely  about  at 
night,  and  comes  into  lighted  rooms  where  a  window  is  open.  The 
male  makes  a  chirping  noise,  which  has  been  compared  to  tho  distant 
whirring  of  the  goat-sucker. 

The  pairing  of  the  insects  takes  place  about  the  end  of  June  or 
lieginning  of  July,  or,  in  some  seasons,  a  little  earlier.  The  female 
then  constructs  a  nest  for  her  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  her  burrows. 
She  makes  it  about  fotu-  to  six  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  an  excavation  of  the  form  and  size  of  n  hen's  egg.  to 
which  a  number  of  zig-zag,  slightly-inclined  paths  lead.  The  walls 
arc  moistened  with  saliva,  well  smoothed,  and  built  up  in  such  a 
manner  that,  with  proper  care,  the  whole  nest,  like  an  excavated  and 
rounded  clod  of  earth,  may  be  lifted  out.  A  few,  more  or  less 
straight,  flat  paths  diverge  on  various  sides  from  it,  which  are  easily 
recognised  by  tho  earth  being  slightly  upheaved  for  about  tho 
breadth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  addition  to  this,  a  few 
perpendicular  openings  serve,  not  only  to  regulate  tho  moisture  of 
the  cell,  but  also  to  provide  a  means  of  escape  to  the  female  watching 
by   the   eggs   on    the  approach  of  danger,  of  which   tliey  are  very 
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LjU'va  nflcr  fourth  cauliug  of  Hkin. 

sensitive  and  wary.  The  nest  is  usually  formed  on  an  open 
unshaded  spot,  and  the  griumd  above  it  is  loosened,  and,  wheix>  it  is 
necessary,  the  roots  ot  plants  arc  eaten  away,  iu  order  to  admit  Iho 
full  wanntli  of  the  sun. 

Nothing  betrays  so  surely  the  existence  of  a  nest  as  the  decay 
here  and  there  of  ]ilan(s,  whose  roots  may  probably  not  exceed  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  nest  is  variable.  Tho 
avenige  is  200  ;  but  more  than  300  have  been  found.  At  the  close 
of  the  breeding  season,  the  female  does  not  immediately  die  off,  as 
is  tho  case  with  most  other  insects,  but  remains  as  a  faithful  sentinel 
in  the  vicinity  of  tho  eggs,  and,  indeed,  iu  oiie  of  the  perpendicular 
openings  already  mentioned,  out  of  which  its  head  appears.  Xever. 
theloss,  it  does  not  hatch  the  eggs,  any  more  than  do  ourothcr  native 
female  insects.  It  still  lives  when,  three  weeks  later,  the  yoimg 
larva)  escape  from  their  eggs,  nf  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  devours  many,  although  it  is  right  to  state 
that  the  fact  is  disputed. 
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The  eggs  ate  oval,  greenish  white,  about  a  line  in  length  and  half 
a  line  in  breadth,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  mthstand  sUght  pressure. 
The  young  are  hatched  in  about  a  mouth  after  they"  are  laid.  It 
is  thus  about  the  middle  of  J.uly  that  the  larvaj  leave  the  eggs, 
although  even  then  newly-laid  eggs  have  been  found,  and  Katzeburg 
found  some  as  late  as  the  6th  of  August.  But  this,  which  is  the 
case  mth  all  insects,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as. the  female  has 
many  eggs  to  lay,  which  she  does  by  degrees,  and  does  not  imme- 
diately afterwards  die.  At  their  iirst  appearance,  the  larvEE  are  like 
black  ants,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  the  young  insects  remain  together,  inactive,  and 
nourishing  themselves  upon  the  rich,  vegetable  earth,  or  on  the  more 
delicate  roots  in  their  vicinity,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
freshly-manured  ground  wortld  have  a  special  attraction  for  the 
female  when  about  to  construct  her  nest.  About  this  time  the 
casting  of  the  skin  for  the  iirst  time  takes  place,  the  larvEe  then 
become  more  lively,  and  scatter  about  in  various  directions. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  consequently  from  three  to  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  first  casting  of  the  skin,  the  second  follows, 
and  four  weeks  later  the  third,  when  they  are,  on  an  average,  one 
inch  in  length.  They  now  descend  a  little  deeper  into  the  ground, 
and  begin  their  winter  sleep.  It  depends  greatly  upon  the  weather 
of  the  following  j'ear  at  what  time  they  awaken ;  but  when  they 
do,  they  shortly  after  cast  their  skins  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
receive  wing  stumps.  The  last  casting  of  the  skin,  before  they 
become  perfect  insects,  follows  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June.  Of  course,  these  dates  do  not  apply  to  insects  hatched 
from  egg^  laid  at  a  later  period.  As  far  as  has  been  yet  discovered, 
^  ery  dry  and  veiy  wet  summers  are  alike  destructive  to  the  mole- 
cricket. 

Of  its  nhtural  opponents  the  most  formidable  is  the  mole.  Bouch^ 
says  that  a  field  which  contained  an  infinite  number  of  root-worms 
and  mole-crickets  was  entirely  freed  by  the  moles  in  two  years. 
Rooks  and  crows  in  this  country,  and  choughs  (red-legged  crows)  and 
hoopoes  on  the  Continent,  assist  in  keeping  them  under.  But  we 
have  also  very  successful  artificial  means  of  destroying  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  successful  of  any  is  as  follows  ; — 

When  this  strong  and  well-armed  little  fellow  gets  into  a  bed  of 
choice  Gladioli  you  cannot  well  dig  him  out,  as  you  could  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  an  open  spot.  The  way  he  is  killed  here  (at  M. 
Souchet's  gardens  at  Fontainbleau)  is  so  interesting  and  effective 
that  I  must  relate  it.  M.  Souchet  explained  it  to  me  ;  but  so  many 
receipts  for  exterminating^^rmin  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  trying 
the  second  time,  that  probably  I  should  not  have  noticed  it  had  he 
not  called  a  workman  and  given  me  an  illustration  on  the  spot. 
When  the  molc-cricket  goes  about,  he  leaves  a  little  loose  riAf'.  like 
the  animal  after  which  he  is  named,  and  when  his  presence  is 
detected  in  a  closely-planted  bed  of  Gladiolus  at  Fontainbleau,  they 
generally  press  the  ground  quite  smooth  with  the  foot,  so  that  his 
track  and  halting-place  may  be  more  distinctly  seen  the  next  time  he 
moves  about.  This  had  been  done  in  the  present  instance  in  the 
case  of  a  young  bed  of  seedlings.  We  saw  his  track,  and  a  workman, 
who  had  brought  with  him  a  jar  of  water  and  one  of  conmion  oil, 
opened  a  little  hole  with  his  iinger  above  the  spot  where  the  enemy 
lay,  then  he  filled  it  with  water  twice,  and  on  the  top  of  the  water 
poured  a  little  oil.  The  water  gradually  descended  and  with  it  the 
oil,  which,  closing  up  the  breathing  pores  of  the  mischievous  little 
brute,  caused  it  to  begin  [to  suffer  from  asphyxia,  and  in  about 
twenty  seconds  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  put  forth  its  horns 
from  the  water,  go  back  a  little  when  it  saw  us,  but  again  come 
forth,  to  die  on  the  surface,  hindered  for  ever  from  destroying  valuable 
bulbs.  Being  verj'  strong  and  well-armed,  a  single  mole-cricket  can 
do  a  deal  of  damage  in  a  bed  of  Gladiolus,  and  therefore  the  moment 
the  workmen  of  M.  Souchet  see  a  trace  of  the  pest,  they  take  means 
to  catch  it  as  described,  jars  of  water  and  oil  being  always  kept  at 
hand. 

This  remedy  is  not  a  new  one;  we  loiow  its  history.  "A simple 
plan,"  says  Curtis,  "of  pouring  water  into  theii-  burrows  first,  and 
then  a  few  di-ops  of  oil  which  killed  the  insects,  probably  by  stopping 
their  respiration,  was  actuaUj'  purchased  by  Louis  the  XY." ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  recipe  so  acquired  has  con- 
tinued to  be  used  traditionally  in  the  Royal  gardens  of  France  ever 
since  down  to  the  present  time.  Attempts  to  improve  upon  the  oil 
by  substituting  coal-tar  or  soap -refuse  for  it,  or  by  mixing  it  with 
turpentine  and  other  ingredients,  have  been  made,  but  the  true  rationale 
of  the  death  of  the  insect  seems  obviously  to  be  that  the  oil  closes  up 
its  breathing  pores,  and  consequently  the  simpler  method  seems  also 
the  best.  Tm-pentine  has  been  used  to  drive  the  insects  away  by  its 
smell.  Traps,  such  as  jugs  buried  upright  in  the  places  which  they 
frequent,  have  been  found  to  catc"h  a  good  many.  Fresh  sods  placed 
on  the  borders  where  they  have  been  observed,  have  been  found  to  be 
used  as  a  lurking-place,  and  many  ai'e  taken  under  them  on  turning 


them  over  in  the  morning.  A  more  wholesale  waj',  however,  is  to 
search  for  the  nests  in  June  or  July,  before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and 
destroy  the  whole  batch  of  them;  and  the  best  time  to  seek  for  them 
is  immediately  after  rain  or  a  strong  morning  dew,  at  least  in  loose 
sandy  soil,  as  the  openings  conducting  to  the  nest  are  more  easily 
discovered  than  in  dry  weather,  when  they  either  fall  together  or  are 
not  at  all  visible.  The  spots  where  the  plants  are  withering  in 
patches  are  recorded  as  guides  to  the  nests. 

The  following  plan  proposed  by  KoUar,  is  strongly  recommended 
by  Curtis,  viz. :  to  dig  three  or  four  pits  in  September  in  the  infested 
places  two  or  three  feet  deep  and  a  foot  wide,  then  fill  them  with 
horse  dung,  and  cover  them  over  with  earth ;  attracted  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fermenting  horse  dung,  all  the  mole-crickets  about 
will  resort  to  these  pits  on  the  first  frost,  and  may  then  be  easily 
destroyed. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  a  precaution  mentioned  by  Taschen- 
berg,  which  he  learned  from  Riehter,  formerly  gardener  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  protect  certain  plants  from  the  ravages 
of  the  mole-crickets,  viz. :  to  plant  them  in  willow  baskets  made 
like  pots.  -        ,  A.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  INSECTS,  YEEMIN,  ETC. 


Wireworms.— I  hare  found  these  pest  attack  rape  cake  placed  about  an.  inch 
underground,  and  on  examining  the  piece  of  cake  daily  have  generally  dis- 
covered them  half  buried  in  it.  This  I  have  found  more  effectual  as  a  decoy  for 
wireworm  than  potato. — W. 

Eabbit-proof  Plants.— With  reference  to  the  list  of  rabbit-proof  plants  in 
your  iS'os.  1  and  4 — whj-  have  Gorse  and  Spanish-broom  been  omitted?  A  great 
desideratum.,  for  purposes  of  landscape  gardening,  is  a  cow-proof  plant.  Does 
such  a  thing  exist  ?  It  should  also  be  sheep-proof,  and  rabbit-proof  as  "well. 
— R.  O.  L. 

Ants.— How  shall  I  getridof  thesein  a  small  stove?  They  swarm  everywhere. 

Lauba. [Place  half -picked  bones  here  and  there  on  the  shelves  and  wherever 

the  ants  resort,  and  when  you  visit  them  an  hour  or  two  afterwards  they  will 
be  covered  with  ants.    Have  a  bucket  of  scalding  water  at  hand,  and  drop  the 
swarming  bones  into  it.    We  have  destroyed  many  thousands  in  one  day  by  ■ 
this  plan.    Pieces  of  coarse  sponge  dipped  in  treacle-water  will  do  as  well  as 
the  bones.] 

Another  Insect-Destroyer. — M.  CloSz,  who  is  engaged  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  has  invented  what  he  considerB  a  complete  annihilator  for  plant 
lice  and  other  small  insects.  To  reduce  M.  Cloez's  preparation  to  our  measures, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  say,  take  3i  ounces  of  quassia  chips,  and  5 
dram  stavcsacre  seed's,  powdered.  These  are  to  be  put  in  seven  pints  of  water, 
and  boiled  until  reduced  to  five  pints.  When  the  hquid  is  cooled,  strain  it,  and 
use  with  a  watering-pot  or  syringe,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  This  prepara- 
tion we  are  assured  has  been  most  efficacious  in  France.  Quassi  has  long  been 
used  as  an  insect  destroyer.  The  stavesacre  seeds  are  of  a  species  of  larkspui-, 
or  delphinium,  and  used  to  be  kept  in  old  drug-stores.  They  contain  delphine, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  active  poisons  known,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
very  small  share  of  it  would  prove  fatal  to  insects. — American  Agriculturist. 
[The  stavesacre  is  rarely  now  seen  except  in  botanical  gardens,  and  has  none  of 
the  beauty  of  the  commoner  cultivated  delphiniums  j  but  seed  may  be  obtained 
without  trouble,  and  this  is  well  worth  a  trial]. 

Remedy  for  the  Apple  Maggot.— Two  conclusions  are  inevitable :  fii^st, 
that  the  tomtits,  now  so  abundant  in  our  cider  coimties,  must  inevitably  peiish 
were  it  not  for  the  oak  galls  and  the  hosts  of  apple  grubs  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  which  these  active  birds  are  hunting  for  during 
every  moment  of  oiu"  short  winter  days  ;  and,  secondly,  that  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tomtits  the  apple  crop  would  bo  entirely  destroyed  by  this  irre- 
pressible insect.  Many  a  proprietor  of  garden  or  orchard  in  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire  will  contend  that  the  tomtits  must  be  killed, 
because  they  peck  holes  in  the  apples  and  pears  just  above  the  insertion  of  the 
stalk — a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  an  act  which  cannot  be  defended  ;  the  blue- 
headed  tomtit,  in  particular  if  he  have  any  conscience  at  all,  must  plead  guilty 
to  its  commission  ;  but  gentlemen  will  find  that  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  they 
diminish  the  number  of  theii"  tomtits  so  do  they  increase  that  of  their  -wonn- 
eaten  windfalls,  To  myself  there  is  no  sight  more  pleasing  than  a  httle  blue- 
cap  searching  every  crack  and  cranny  in  the  trunk  of  an  apple-tree  for  the 
cocoons  of  the  apple  grub ;  his  excessive,  his  indomitable,  industry,  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  sight,  the  knowing  manner  in  which  he  turns  his  head  on  one  side 
the  better  to  peer  into  the  crevices,  the  drollery  of  his  attitudes,  infinitely  sur- 
jTUSsing  those  of  gymnast  or  acrobat,  and  his  merry,  although  perhaps 
unmusical,  note — all  commend  him  to  my  affection,  and  indeed,  to  my 
protection,  where  I  can  possibly  extend  it ;  but  almost  every  apple-grower 
of  my  acquaintance  prefers  worm-eaten  apples  to  blue-headed  tomtits,  and  I 
find  it  impossible  to  overcome  this  preference.  Supposing,  however,  that  our 
little  chrysalis  escapes  the  prying  eyes  of  the  bluecap  ;  supposing  no  such  ill- 
fortune  betide  him  as  to  be  transferred  from  his  carefuUy -selected  retreat  to  the 
crop  of  the  little  bird — then  by  the  middle  of  June  the  chrysalis  has  become  a 
moth,  and  is  again  on  the  wing  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples  on  a 
midsummer  evening  as  before.  "Is  there  no  remedy  but  the  tomtits?"  asks 
some  devoted  enemy  of  the  titmouse  race.  Yes,  a  partial  one.  By  burning 
weeds  in  your  gardens  at  this  time  of  year  you  may  drive  away  this  httle  moth. 
If  you  have  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoMng  (mind,  not  a 
blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenience  if  your  garden 
be  near  your  house,  but  the  apples  thus  saved  will  repay  you  for  that.  Then, 
again,  yoa  may  pick  every  apple  that  the  grub  has  attacked.  This  is  indeed  a 
radical  c\u"e.  but  who  can  acconiphsh  it  ?  After  all,  Nature's  remedy  is  by  far 
the  best ;  for  the  tomtits  will  serve  you  without  giving  you  any  trouble,  and 
simply  for  then-  own  gratification.  And  then,  again,  supposing  you  are  possessed 
of  an  orchard  (mind,  this  remedy  will  not  do  for  a  garden),  turn  in  your  pigs  ; 
nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  porcine  community  than  crunching  a  windfall. 
It  is  proverbial  that  a  pig  always  delights  in  going  the  wrong  way ;  and  I  verily 
beheve  they  like  these  windfalls  all  the  better  from  a  conviction  that  they  are 
taking  what  they  ought  not.  Thus  the  pigs  are  fed,  and  the  grubs  are  destioyed 
before  they  have  left  the  staU- where  they  were  fattened. — Ed.  NsKman^  in 
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DECIDUOtrS  versus"  EV^EIIGEEEN  TREES. 

Dl'ken'g  the  planting  season  it  may  be  ■svell  to  remind  the 
many  who  ai'G  continually  planting  coniferous  and  other  ever- 
green trees,  without  knowing  how  long  they  may  endure  the 
climate,  how  futile  then-  efforts  are  likely  to  be,  and  how  poor  the 
result  they  will  jjroduce  compared  with  what  might  be  expected 
if  they  worked  with  peiTnanent  materials,  so  to  speak.  Judging 
b)-  the  scant  attention  now  paid  to  the  planting  and  gi-oup- 
ing  of  deciduous  trees,  one  would  suppose  them  lower  in  the 
scale  of  attractions  than  the  Coniferas,  which  are  planted  every- 
where. Deciduous  trees  are  really  by  far  the  most  valuable  in 
this  country.  There  are  three  weighty  reasons  why  conifers 
should  not  be  planted  so  extensively  as  they  are,  viz.,  first, 
their  short-lived  character  with  us  ;  secondly,  their  inferiority 
in  beauty  to  deciduous  trees ;  thu-dlj-.  then-  smaller  size  and 
inferior  majesty  of  port.  A  gi'eat  number  of  species  described 
as  hardy  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  really  so.  They  endure  the 
climate  for  a  while,  sheltered  in  siuiny  nooks  here  and  there, 
but  a  severe  winter  comes  and  nips  them,  or  an  easterly  breeze 
comes  and  half  liums  off  all  the  leaves.  Unproved  exotics, 
that  thrive  for  a  little  while,  but  succumb  to  some  unusually 
bitter  spell  of  weather,  we  have  given  them  evcrjTvhere  places 
of  honour  that  should  be  filled  by  subjects  more  congenial  to 
our  clime,  and  as  a  consequence  we  often  find  disease  or 
a  vacant  place  where  we  looked  for  a  long  life  of  dignified 
beauty. 

Not  a  few  are  really  hardj%  audit  is  impossibletoembellishour 
gardens  and  country  seats  without  their  aid ;  but  none  the  less 
is  it  a  mistake  to  depend  wholly,  or  almost  whollj-,  on  them,  as 
many  do  nowadiiys.  Then  as  to  beauty,  they  are  wholly  in- 
ferior to  our  finest  deciduous  trees — inferior  inasmuch  as  they 
are  changeless,  and  without  the  supreme  charm  of  fair  blossoms. 
!No  pine  that  ever  grew  equals  in  beauty  a  well-developed  horse- 
chestnut.  The  dift'ereut  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn  also 
yield  more  beauty  than  any  pine.  Nob'ody  can  disimte  our 
classing  the  Coniferte  as  inferior  in  beauty  to  flowering  trees. 
Then  as  to  size  and  port — on  the  whole  deciduous  trees  are  the 
largest.  On  the  sien-as  of  California  the  trees  are  indeed  magni- 
ficent, and  here  and  there  iu  Canada  you  meet  with  a  white  pine, 
the  leaves  of  which  rustle  plaintively  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  one's  head ;  but  iu  the  West  the  whole  size  of  the 
tree  is  concentrated  in  the  trunk,  and  iu  Canada  and  other  pine 
coiintries  you  may  travel  for  days  without  seeuig  any  but  small 
crowded  trees.  The  common  deciduous  trees  of  the  parks  of 
Europe,  with  their  massive  trunks,  majestic  limbs,  and  pic- 
turesque ramifications,  are  grander  than  any  pines.  Nor  in  this 
connection  must  we  compare  the  giant  pines  of  the  AVest  with 
what  we  can  grow  in  England.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that 
our  climate  will  ever  permit  the  Sequoias  and  the  other  gixat 
pines  to  live  for  anythmg  like  the  time  tlicj-  have  existed  iu 
their  native  homes,  the  long  and  brilliant  summer  of  which  is 
certainly  necessaiy  to  their  making  a  robust  growth  and 
perfecting  it  thoroughly. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  utter  neglect  of  deciduous 
trees  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Vciy  few  seem  to 
take  any  interest  in  any  of  them  but  the  common  kinds ;  and 
they  arc  hardly  evei'  grouped  so  that  their  beauty  may  be  set 
oil  to  advantage,  few  developing  the  handsomest-Howering 
kinds  into  good  specimens,  isolated  in  open  groups,  or  fonning 
l)icturcs  by  their  aid — which  it  is  vei-y  easy  to  do.  But,  badly 
as  they  are  treated,  they  generally  live,  even  in  crowded  cities 
and  their  suburbs,  where  conifers  and  most  other  evergreens 
perish  annually  in  thousandsjand  those  who  plant  themusuall_v 
have  the  reward  of  planting  something  a  little  more  enduring 
than  themselves.  The  millions  of  evergreens  planted  to  perish 
in  the  smoke-fog  of  London  were  not  so  worthy  of  a  jilace  as 
the  few  3'onng  planes  once  placed  in  Mecklenburg  Siiuaro, 
which  are  now  more  majestic  objects  than  one  could  tiiul  in 
many  a  wild  forest  coiuitry.  Those  who  ])lant  iu  all  but  the 
most  favourable  districts  will  find  nearly  as  much  difference  in 
the  result  of  ])lanting  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  as  the 
Londoners  have  ex])orienced ;  though  in  every  case  away  from 
towns  a  sufficient  number  of  the  really  hardy  kinds  shoidd  be 
planted. 


The  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  and  Douglas  Fir.— 

I  can  I'emembcr  seeing  pondcro.?a  and  Abies  Douglasii  gromngsidcby 
side  near  the  Flower  Garden  at  Scone  iu  1839,  the  positions  being  no 
great  distance  from  Douglas's  native  village,  in  the  churchyard  of 
which  is  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  On  one  side  of  this  is 
a  list  of  a  few  of  the  trees  and  shmbs  introduced  by  him,  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  which  gi'eatly  jrazzle  the  village  rustics. 
Instead  of  such  names,  if  a  few  of  the  many  charming  slu'ubs  or 
trees  which  ho  introduced  had  been  planted  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment, they  would  have  deprived  it  of  the  coUl  bleak  look  which  it  now 
has.  My  employer  has  just  had  a  fine  specimen  of  ponderosa  cut 
down,  in  order  to  give  more  spate  to  a  splendid  tree  of  Douglas  lir, 
which  has  reached  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  wliich  is  clothed  to 
the  ground  ivith  beautiful  cone-bearing  branches.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk,  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is  eleven  feet  six  inches.  The 
height  of  the  ponderosa  was  fifty. four  feet ;  and  the  circnmfcrenee  of 
the  trunk,  a  foot  from  the  grotmd,  six  feet.  In  cutting  it  up  into 
short  lengths  we  found  it  to  be  vei^  fuD  of  turpentine.  We  have  had 
several  large  trees  of  different  species  of  pinuses  cut  up  that  ware 
killed  here  divring  the  hard  winter  of  1860-61,  but  none  ha<l 
such  a  strong  resinous  smell  as  this.  I  cannot,  however,  speak  of  its 
value  as  a  timber  tree.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  it  was  placed  here  about 
1830.  Oui'  soil  is  a  good  gravelly  loam. — J.  M.  B[.,-Le(i6i!ri/,  Herefurd- 
sh  ire. 

Notes  on  Smoke-effects  in  aud  ahout  Warrington.— In  tiic  remarks  which  I 
am  aboufc  to  make,  1  have  strictl.^-  coutiitcfl  my^^elf  to  what  has  come  midcr  my  per- 
sonal observation  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  by 
smoke  aud  chemical  vapours,  and  alsoin  regit  rd  to  certain  plant*  that  \viU  not  jrrow, 
I  believe  from  natural  causes.  Among  evergreens  that  arc  most  severely  injured 
by  smoke,  &c.,  are  the  conifers.  The  Scotch  fii-  has  long  siuce  ilisappeared  with 
ns  ;  so  has  the  spruce.  About  two  years  ago  we  planted  one  himdred  yoimg 
healthy  plants :  there  are  ouiy  a  few  now  alive,  and  those  are  sickly. ,  I  have  seen 
nice  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  town  gradually  dj-ing.  The  arhor\-it,<B  (Thuja 
occidentiilis  and  Thn3a  warreana) .  the  sa\in,  lavender,  rosemary,  lannistinus,  and 
Cotoneaster  microphylla  are  among  the  plants  that,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
flottrished  well  with  iis,  but  have  now  disappeared.  jVmong  plants  that  just  exist 
are  the  yew,  several  varieties  of  heaths,  the  sweet  l.>ay,  common  laui-el,  aud 
Portugal  laurel.  The  deodar  and  .araucaria  we  have  not  tried  here,  hut  I  have 
seen  in  the  town  very  meagre  sj^ecimens.  The  common  holly  has  grown  very 
well  till  within  the  last  three  or  foin-  years ;  the  tips  of  the  pl.auts  arc  now  dying. 
Tlie  evergreen  oak  (Quercus  Ilex  latifolia)  has  so  far  stood  ]n-elty  well ;  so  has 
the  box.  Among  evergreens  that  flourish  best  is  the  rhododendron,  the  plants 
liere  are  healtliy.  flower  fi-eely,  and  grow  to  a  large  size ;  the  only  complaint  is 
the  foliage  is  clirty.  The  a'ucuba  is  more  vigorous  than  the  rhododendron, 
and  grow-s  almost  under  any  treatment,  but  the  very  best  of  all  is  the  ivy,  par, 
ticularly  the  Irish  i\-y,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  damaged  in  the  least  beyond 
being  dii-ty.  jUnong  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  .suffer  most  are  the  momi- 
tain-ash.  ser\icc  fruit,  beech,  hornbeam,  wych,  and  several  other  large-leaved 
elms.  The  common  variegated  sycamore  has  suJIered  very  severely  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  bu-ch  and  Normandy  poi>l,'ir  arc  now  sufTcring  to  some  extent 
in  various  part^  of  the  to\\ni.  The  ash,  till  two  or  three  yeai-s  ago,  was  among  the 
ti-ees  least  affected ;  its  having  withstood  dense  smoke  for  so  many  yeai-s,  and  its 
being  now  so  much  affected  tends  to  show  that ,  though  it  will  not  statul  chemical 
vapoiu's  yet  it  will  sl.and  black  smoke  pretty  well.  The  horse. chestnut  a  few  years  • 
ago  grew  well  and  flowered  profusely,  but  it  is  now  suffering  severely.  Somo 
trees  that  were  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  smoke  a  few  years  ago  arc  now  sijtking 
rapidly,  a  sign  that  they  (hslike  chemical  vapours  more  even  than  dense  smoke. 
Wliile "large  elms  suffer',  the  common  English  elm  (Ulmus  canipestris)  has  so  far 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  growing  trees  in  a  smoky  atmosphere,  rclnin-. 
mg  its  foliage  longer  than  any  other  old-esl.lblished  tree  with  which  I  am 
acijuainted.  We  had,  two  years  ago,  planted  several  plane  trees  (Plntflnus 
nccidcutalis),  and  so  far  tbey 'appear  to  be  the  very  best  trees  for  this  locality. 
The  ciumnou  oak  stands  ns  well  here  as  in  the  coimtrj*.  We  have  also  two  or 
three  Tiu-kish  oaks  gr<nving  well.  Among  others  that  stand  well  arc  the  tulip' 
tree,  common  laburnum,  lilac,  and  mulberry,  which  keeps  its  foliage  well.  Tho 
hawthorn  anil  elder  arc  the  vep-  best  of  all  trees  or  .shnibs  to  withstand  delete- 
rious vapours.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  about  fruit  trees,  beyond 
stating  that  red  and  white  currants  have  nearly  succvindjcd.  Ulack  ones  still 
gi'ow.  Goosoherrics  arc  getting  worse,  so  arc  api)le-trccs,  but  pear-trees  still 
grow  well ;  hut  the  fruit  is  dirty.  Among  soft-wooded  flowermg-planis,  dahlias, 
stocks,  pansies.  mignonette,  nasttirtium,  lobelia,  ageimtuni,  penlstemon,  anlirrhi- 
nimi,  imd  a  few  others,  flower  vcrj- well.  For  the  lust  few  years  1  have  paid  sonic 
attention  to  variegated  and  tine  foliage  plants  iu  the  flower-ganlen,  imil  have 
fomid  this  to  be  the  best  course  to  take  to  get  a  good  display  of  coloiu-,  which  is 
a  flue  substitute  for  flowers  in  a  town  ainuisphere.  Tho  rose  we  tiscd  to  gi-ow 
well,  but  now  it  is  very  inferior.  The  Scotch  rose  we  have  been  compelled  lo 
destroy,  it  was  so  bad.  The  chrysniuhemum  is  also  verj-  inferior  to  what  it  was 
»  few  years  ago.  Near  Kimcom,  Wiibtcs,  St.  Helen's,  and-  Newton,  large 
immbcr's  of  trees  are  entirely  destroyed  by  chemical  vajMiurs.  riauts  affected 
l)v  smoke  only  gradually  ileeliuc,  but  by  deleterious  gius  the  dcstniclion  is  n\uch 
il'uicker.— ^.  'Orfcii,  JJiii'ik  Hall,  at  a  rccriit  mrcliiii/  «f  the  Warritii/toii  Lilcnirs  iimf 
X^hilofophic'il  Socictt/, 

A  Pine  Forest.— A  pine  forest  is  one  of  the  most  licnutifid  features  of  luduro. 
Of  all  (luict  scetes  it  is  surely  tho  quietest.  The  harsh  sounds  of  the  busy 
human  world,  and  even  tlie  dreamv  mnrmursof  summer,  tire  hushed  there  ;  no 
song  of  bird  or  hum  of  insect  di.sl,iubs  the  soleiim  stillness  ;  mid  only  at  rnro 
intervals  the  mournful  coo  of  n  dove,  making  the  solitude  more  pmfouud,  is 
heard  iu  the  deeper  recesses.  The  wearv,  curewmn  spirit  bathes  in  the  scnnity 
of  the  silence,  anil  feels  the  charm  and  refreshment  of  its  Iniihcst  life.  The 
trunks  of  tho  trees  have  caught  the  ripoueil  red  of  many  vanisheil  siunmcrs,  and 
aro  bearded  with  long  streaming  tufta  of  grey  lichen,  which  impart  to  them  a 
weiid,  savage  appearance  ;  but  thev  lire  touched  with  gnne  by  the  wild  flowers 
growing  nt  their  roots— childhood  sporting  in  unconscious  loveliness  nt  the  feet 
of  old  age.  Thev  form  long-drawn  mslcs  and  vistas,  llko  the  pillared  halls  of 
Knrnnk  or  the  thousand  Columns  of  Conslnntinoplc.  which  are  indiscnbably 
attrnclivc,  for  they  appeal  to  that  love  of  mystery  which  exists  in  every  mind ; 
thev  reveal  only  enough  to  BtiiuHlnto  the  iinaginaiion,  and  lead  it  ouwanl  lo 
lovelier  scenes  beyond.  It  is  Iho  snnio  vague  seutinicnl  of  cxjicction  or  hope 
that  gives  tho  charm  to  every  nalund  ns  well  as  lo  every  mond  landscape. 
Lifo  itself  without  these  vislns  of  cxpectntion  would  not  be  worth  liviug.    WHicn 
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the  Jim  is  shilling  brightly,  and  pierces  hero  and  there  through  the  dusky 
foliage,  the  effects  of  the  chequered  light  and  shade,  the  alternations  of  green 
and  gold,  are  very  lovely.  Richly-tiiitcd  mosses,  that,  "steal  all  noises  from 
the  foot,"  iialing  clusters  of  delicate  ferus,  starry  howers  of  Tri entails,  waxen 
balls  of  Pjn-oln,  and  green  and  crimson  leaves  of  the  blae-berry,  cover  every 
inch  of  ground  not  occupied  by  the  boles  of  the  trees,  and  form  mosaics  more 
beautiful  than  those  of  the  Yatican.  The  dim,  slumbrous  air  is  laden  with  an 
Jill -pervading  balsamic  fragrance,  strongly  stimulating  that  sense  which  is 
more  closely'  connected  with  the  brain  .than  any  other,  and  suggesting  number- 
less vague  i)ut  sweet  associations  and  memories  of  the  past ;  while  through  the 
pyi'amidal  tree-tops  may  be  obtained  glimpses  of  the  quiet  sky,  which  seems  to 
come  close  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  sympathy,  and  appears  calnaer  and  bluer  than 
elsewhere  by  contrast  with  the  dark-green  motionless  foliage.  Beautiful, 
indeed,  is  the  pi]ie  forest  in  all  seasons:  in  the  freshness  of  spring,  when  the 
gnarled  boughs  are  penetrated  and  moUhied  by  the  soft  wind  and  the  warm 
sun  and,  thrilled  with  new  life,  burst  out  into  fringes  and  tassels  of  the  richest 
green  and  cones  of  the  tenderest  purple ;  beautiful  in  the  sultry  summer, 
when  among  its  cool  dim  shadows  the  cheated  hnurs  all  day  sing  vespers,  while 
the  open  landscape  is  palpitating  in  the  scorching  heat ;  beautiful  in  the  sad- 
ness of  autumn,  when  its  unfading  verdure  stands  out  in  striking  relief  amid 
changing  scenes  that  have  no  sympathy  with  anything  earthly  save  sorrow  and 
decay,  and  directs  the  thoughts  to  the  imperishableness  of  the  heavenly  Para- 
dise ;  beautiful  exceedingly  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  tiers  of  lu-anches 
are  covered  with  pure,  unsulhed  -m-eaths  of  snow,  sculptured  by  the  winds  into 
curves  of  exquisite  grace.  It  is  beautiful  in  calm,  when  the  tree-tops  scarce . 
whisper  to  each  other,  and  the  twitter  of  the  golden  wren  sounds  loud  in  the 
expectant  hush  ;  it  is  more  than  beautiful  ioi  storm,  when  the  wild  fingers  of  the 
wijid  play  the  most  mournful  music  on  its  great  harp-strings,  and  its  full 
tliapason  is  sublime  as  the  roar  of  the  ocean  on  a  rock-bound  shore.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  Northern  imagination  in  heathen  times  should  have  invested  it 
■with  awe  and  fear  as  the  favourite  haunt  of  Odin  and  Thor  ;  or  that,  in  after 
times,  its  long  rows  of  trunks,  vanishing  in  the  dim  x^ci'spective,  should  have 
furnished  designs  for  the  aisles  of  Chi-istian  temples,  and  the  sunset  burning 
among  its  branches  should  have  suggested  the  gorgeous  painted  window  of  the 
cathedral. — Jiitile  Tcavhiiifjs  in  Kuture. 


THE    EVBE.GEEEN    CYPEESS. 

(CUPIIESSUS    SEMrERTIEENS.) 

The  accompauying  is  au  illustration  of  three  welLknown 
Evergreen  Cjq^ress  trees  which,  are  distinguished  for  their 
great  age,  size,  and  beauty,  and — more  even  than  all  these — for 
hayiug  been  planted  hj  the  hand  of  Michael- Angelo  Buouarotti. 
They  stand  in  the  gaixlen  of  the  Convent  of  the  Chartreuse, 
at  Eome,  which  is  said  to  be  situated  on  the  site  of  the  baths 
of  Diocletian.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  trees  in  the 
group,  but  that  one  of  them  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and,  appa- 
rently^, considerably  younger  than  the  others,  and  that  another 
is  fast  going  to  clecaj',  so  that  these  famous  Cypresses  of 
Michael-Angelo  will  soon  be  reduced  to  two. 

Michael-Angelo  was  born  in  1475  near  Florence,  and  did  not 
come  to  Eome — at  least,  did  not  aoqiiire  such  celebritj^  as 
would  have  led  auj'one  to  ask  him  to  ]ilant  memorial  trees, 
until  after  the  year  1600.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  far  wrong 
if  we  estimate  the  age  of  these  trees  at  from  360  to  380  years. 
We  have  no  recent  account  of  their  sizes ;  but  they  were 
measured  by  M.  Simond  in  1817,  who  states  that  the  circuni- 
fei'euce  of  the  largest  was  then  about  thmteen  feet. 

This  is  a  big  tree,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  largest  with 
which  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  for  that  of°  Somma,  in 
liombai'dy,  is  nearly  twice  as  thick,  viz.,  23  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  121  feet  high.  That  is  the  tree  which  is  said  to  have 
Ijeeu  of  the  age  of  our  Saviour,  and,  consequently,  may  be 
oven  older  than  the  great  Sequoias,  about  whose  longcrity  so 
miTch  discussion  has  at  various  times  taken  place.  It  is  cer- 
tainljr  noteworth}',  althovigh  oidy  confirmatory  of  what  we 
might  expect,  that  this  cpiality  of  extreme  endurance  should 
be  found  in  the  twomost  remarkable  species  of  Cypi'esses  of  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds  respectively ;  and  it  applies  not  oulj'  to 
individuals,  but  also  to  the  life  of  the  species  themselves, 
which .cxteud  back  into  past  geological  epochs. 

The  home  of  the  Evergreen  Cypress  is  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  Turkey,  Greece  and  its  Archipelago,  Asia  Minor, 
>Syrin,  Persia,  Cashmere,  and  the  Himalayas.  In  fact,  its  dis- 
tribution is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Cedar,  excejit  that  the 
blanks  in  the  course  of  its  spread  are  better  filled  up 
than  in  the  latter.  Both  occur  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
and  as  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  differs  from  the  Cedar 
of  TilouUt  Atlas,  so  the  Evergreen  Cjqjress  of  Lebanon  has 
siilHcicnt  distinctness  to  have  led  to  its  being  described  as  a 
distinct  species  (C.  spha3rocarpa) ;  but  it  is  merely  a  variety, 
and  occurs  mmgled  with  typical  specimens.  As  in  the  Cedar, 
too,  the  Himalaj'an  individuals  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Eiirojjean,  and,  like  the  Deodar,  have  been  described  as  distmct 
s]iccies  under  the  names  of  C.  indica,  Eoylei,  and  Whitleyana. 
The  degree  of  difference,  however,  is  less  than  that  between 
the  Cedar  and  the  Deodar,  and  the  latter  may  very  well  he 


regarded  as  a  distinct  speci-es  even  by  those  who  do  not  so 
consider  the  Himalayan  Evergreen  Cypress.  Whether  the 
parallel  can  be  completed  by  the  extension  of  the  Cypress  to 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  questioned. 
So  far  as  we  know,  this  Cypress  does  not  occur  on  Mount 
Atlas,  but  is  found,  both  in  cultivation  and  apparently  wild, 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  region  generally.  The  received 
opinion,  however,  is,  that  in  all  the  countries  where  it  now 
grows  to  the  west  of  Greece  and  Turkey  it  has  been  introduced. 
A  statement  by  Pliny,  that  in  his  time  there  were  standing  at 
Rome  some  Cypresses  that  were  more  ancient  even  than  the 
city  itself,  would  seem  rather  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  our 
tree  must  have  been  aboriginal  there  ;  for  although  there  had 
been  some  communication  and  attempts  at  colonization  or 
settlement  between  Greece  and  Italy  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
.(Eneas  in  Latium,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  such  a 
character  as  would  have  included  arboriculture  or  horticulture 
as  one  of  their  elements.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  Pliny  tells 
us,  without  qualification,  that  the  Cypress  was  introduced 
from  Greece  to  Tarentum. 

The  Cypress  has  been  grown  in  England  for  three  hundred 
years  at  least,  but  there  are  no  trees  anywhere  of  great  age. 
The  climate  is  scarcely  warm  enough  for  Cj'presses,  and 
although  they  withstand  ordinary  winters,  every  now  and  then 
comes  some  envious  frost  which  carries  them  off,  so  that  we 
have  to  begin  all  over  again.  Mr.  Palmer's  tables  of  the  effects 
of  the  winter  of  1860-61  show  that  out  of  thirty-seven  places 
indiscriminatelyreported  upon  iu  England  there  were  only  eight 
where  the  Evergreen  CjqDress  had  escaped  without  injury,  while 
at  twenty-two  it  had  been  killed.  In  Scotland,  out  of  seven 
places  it  was  killed  at  five,  and  escaped  uninjured  at  none. 
There  'are  only  two  returns  from  Ireland,  at  one  of  which  it 
escaped  uninjured  and  at  the  other  was  killed. 

There  are  two  very  marked  varieties  of  this  species  dis- 
tinguished by  their  habits  of  growth,  which  become  more 
especially  distinct  as  the  tree  'gets  older — one  upright  like  a 
Lombardy  Poplar,  the  other  spreading  and  forming,  when  old, 
something  like  a  head.  The  Somma  tree,  of  which  Loudon 
gives  a  good  figure,  is  of  this  kind.  The  upright  form  is  known 
as  fastigiata,  the  spreading  as  horizontalis.  In  former  years 
it  used  to  be  a  vexed  question  whether  these  two  were  distinct 
species  or  only  varieties.  There  is  scarcely  any  question  as  to 
this  now.  We  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
Cj'press  tribe,  and  we  know  that  similar  differences  in  habit  . 
may  be  observed  in  almost  every  species.  As  a  casein  point  take 
the  Californian  Oupressus  macrocarpa  or  Lambertiana,  names 
respectively  given  ui  the  supposition  that  the  two  trees  were 
distinct  varieties ;  but  although  the  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  two  is  often  as  great  as  that  between  an  umbrella 
shut  and  one  open,  we  have  evidence  that  both  have  been  raised 
from  the  same  packet  of  seed.  In  the  same  way  we  have  lately 
had  a  beautiful  fastig'iate  variety  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
resembling  in  port  and  habit  the  upright  variety  of  C.  macro- 
carpa. This  variety  of  form  is  an  advantage  to  the  landscape- 
gardener,  who,  with  the  same  species,  can  thus  produce  totally 
dissimilar  effects. 

The  Evergreen  Cyjn-ess  isatreeof  easy  culture  and  propaga- 
tion, and,  unlike  the  Thujas,  the  seeds  begiu  to  germinate  in 
some  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  tune  of  sowing.       A.  M. 


HARDY    TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

CoxTEjirLATiON  of  the  beautiful  ia  natui'e,  not  only  refines  and 
liumanises,  but  exalts  the  mind.  Who  among  us  does  not  hail  with 
delight  the  unfolding  of  natiire's  woodland  charms  in  spring  ?  But 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  such  scenery  in  its  fullest  extent,  we 
should  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed ;  for  a  person  who  scarcely  knows  one  tree  or  shrub 
from  another,  will  derive  no  more  pleasure  from  a  collection  of 
different  species  of  such  things  than  from  an  assemblage  of  plants 
of  the  same  kind.  Cowper  says  there  is  "  No  tree  in  all  the  grove 
but  has  its  charms ; "  nevertheless  some  species  are  more  effective 
than  others,  both  in  coloiu'  and  fomi ;  and  thus  when  scenery  con- 
trived bj'  man  is  contrasted  with  that  of  wild  nature,  the  parts 
which  trees  and  shrubs  play  in  the^way  of  ornament  soon  become 
apparent.  What  would  our  landscapes,  for  instance,  be  without 
trees  ?  or  where  would  be  the  charms  of  hills,  plains,  and  island^ 
without  them  ?  Again,  iu  the  case  of  pleasure-grounds,  wrested,  as 
it  ^^•ere,  from  nature's  dominion  by  the  hand  of  man  for  purposes  for 
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■vvliieh  natui-e  alone  seemed  inatlcquate,  we  see  a  farther  illustration 
of  the  part  whicli  a  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  trees  and 
shrubssustain;  for  the  beauties  of  a  pleasure-ground  consist  in  the 
contrasts  which  the  variety  and  distinctness  of  each  tree  and  shrub 
produce. 

The  chief  interest,  therefore,  of  all  gardens  necessarily  depends 
on  the  variety  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  with  whicjh  they  are 
adoi-ncd.  The  different  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
directed  in  tho  study  of  trees  and  shrubs  are,  pictorial  form, 
height,  breadth,  general  magnitude,  outline,  tho  modo  of  gx'owth, 
spray,  and  shape  and  size  of  leaves.  The  iirst  qualities,  however, 
in  a  tree  which  -will  strike  a  general  observer,  are  either  its  height, 
mdth,  or  the  outline  which  it  makes  against  the  sky,  or  against  any 
object  behind  it.  The  characteristic  beauty  and  general  forms  of  trees, 
I  need  scarcely  say,  arc  infinitely  varied,  the  chauges,  also,  in  the  foliage 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  form  never-failing  sources  of  enjoyment 
to  lovers  of  natui'o.  Trees  also  fm-nish  shelter  and  shade,  and  are  the 
cheapest  and  least  precarious  modo  of  increasing  the  immediate 
value,  as  well  as  future  income,  of  an  estate.  To  clothe  the  barren 
mountain  with  foliage,  is  not  only  a  laudable  measiu'O  with  reference 
to  general  ornament  and  shelter,  but  it  is,  for  tho  most  pai-t-,  the  best 
pm-pose  to  which  such  wastes  can  be  used.  In  aU  cases  a  more 
extensive  and  judicious  choice  of  trees  may  be  made  than  that 
which  we  usually  sec,  and  much  improvement  might  be  effected 
in  their  distribution.  In  the  allocation  of  different  kinds  in  shrub- 
beries, little  interest  seems  to  be  taken  or  knowledge  displayed 
as  to  the  form  which  tho  plants  will  assume  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
growth ;  and  thus  plantations  that  have  been  thickly  planted  as 
screens  and  never  thinned,  soon  defeat  the  pm-pose  for  which  they 
^vere  intended. 

Trees  and  shrubs  pn  lawns  should  for  the  most  part  be  disposed  in 
an  isolated  manner,  that  is,  in  such  a  way  that  each  individual  plant 
may  assume  its  natural  shape  and  habit  of  growth.  When  trees  and 
shrubs,  however,  in  a  i^leasurc-groimd  attain  a  large  size,  they  veiy 
frequently  become  more  or  less  crowded,  and,  therefore,  destroy  the 
individuality  which  belongs  to  each. .  Therefore,  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  they  should  either  bo  cut  in  or  thinned  out,  so  as  to  fully 
develop  tho  nobler  individuals  and,  where  possible,  to  form  groujis. 
Half  the  trees  which  arc  planted,  whether  for  ornament  or  for  profit, 
'  aro  eithor  disfigured  or  rendered  comparatively  valueless  by  having 
been  originally  planted  too  closely  together,  or  by  being  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  without  thinning;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
place  them  in  tlie  first  instance  at  a  distance  apart  sufficient  topernnt 
them  at  a  future  day  to  display  their  individuality.  The  form  and 
outline  of  trees  and  shrubs  also  vary  very  much  according  to  the 
physical  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  climate,  and  wo  only  get  the  full  grandeur  of  character 
Hhich  an  individual  tree  is  capable  of  expressing  when,  from  its  youth 
up,  we  save  it  from  being  weakened  and  deprived  of  light  and  food  by 
other  trees. 

In  jilanting  trees  and  shrubs,  the  iirst  point  to  bo  considered  is 
tho  Rejection  of  siich  kinds  as  aro  kno^>Ti  to  flourish  i7\  the  particular 
locality  allotted  to  them,  and  to  tliiive  in  the  Sfiil  about  tobc  0])erated 
upon;  tho  next  thing  to  bo  detennined  is  tho  ultimate  object  in  view, 
viz.,  whether  you  wish  to  create  a  permanent  wood,  or  to  ))lant 
merely  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  the  land,  or  for  shelter,  or  for 
ornament-  In  tho  foiTnaticra  of  largo  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or 
when  trees  ai'o  introduced  into  ornamental  jilantations,  they  should 
bo  kojit  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background ;  great  care  should 
also  be  taken  that  all  tlie  taller-growing  kiiuls  aro  placed  in  the  rear 
ol'  the  less  vigorous  and  slow-growing  ones;  otherwise  they  will  soon 
osergrow  them  and,  eventually,  leave  only  branchless  skeletons,  such 
us  wo  so  frequently  see  disfiguring  plantations  around  many  country 
seats.  Again,  wo  often  find  on  lawns,  groups  of  trees  planted  with 
tho  full  intention  on  the  part  of  tho  planter  in  tho  outset  that  tlio 
nurses  should  bo  timely  removed  to  allow  such  trees  as  aro  intended 
idtimately  to  adorn  tho  grounds  to  assume  their  natui-al  forms;  but 
these  nurses  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  allowed  to  become  robbers, 
excluding  light  and  air  from  those  trees  which  they  were  at  first  only 
intended  to  shelter.  Another  evil  lies  in  i>lanting  trees  where  they 
will  i\ot  thrive,  a  fact  evident  in  many  of  oui'  oak  plantations,  which 
in  mirnerous  cases  are  curious  cradles  in  which  to  rear  "  the  wooden 
walls  of  Old  England."  No  department  of  rural  economy  is  so 
injudiciouslj'  practised  iis  tho  planting  of  trees,  and  this  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  attributable  to  an  unacquaintance  with  the  forms 
and  sizes  which  they  ultimately  attain.  Their  selection,  too 
often  betrays  little  forethought  or  reflection  on  the  part  of  tho 
planter,  anil  consecpumtly  the  kiiuls  planted  .are  seldom  in  keeping 
with  the  jilaces  they  occuipy.  Tho  use  of  .single  trees  in  breaking  the 
formality  of  an  unsightly  situaticm,  and  in  varying  an  uninteresting 
surface,  is  well  kno^ni.  Trees  suitable  for  planting  singly  should  be 
chosen  according  to  circitQistances  j  such,  for  inatanco,  as  those  which 


best  resist  the  wind  for  exposed  situations,  and  those  which  require 
moisttrre  for  low  or  damp  places.  No  thick  plantations,  large  clumps, 
or  broad  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  should  be  allowed  except  in  exten- 
sive places,  or  for  useful  purposes,  as  timber  trees.  Where  concealment 
is  wanted  it  can  be  well  enough  effected  by  scattered  trees  and  shrubs, 
placed  so  as  to  form  gi'oups ;  which,  moreover  at  once  convey  an  idea  of 
extent,  by  allowing  glimpses  of  open  space  and  glades  of  turf. 

The  predilection  which  different  trees  and  shrubs  indicate  for  differ- 
ent soils  may  occasionally  f  tmiish  hints  to  planters  for  the  selection  of 
species,  and  in'event  that  meagre,  starved,  and  poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance which  too  often  manifests  itself,  notmthstanding  that  heavy 
expenses  have  been  incurred;  for  trees  and  slumbsin  a  state  of  natm'o 
are  all  indicators  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  where  theygi'ow. 
They  also  point  out  its  aridity  or  moisture,  a  fact  which  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  the  planter  for  his  guidance  in  the  selection  of  proper  and 
suitable  kinds  for  particular  sites,  for  it  is  lamentable  to  see  unsuitable 
trees  so  frequently  planted  by  persons  unacquainted  with  their  nature 
and  habits,  in  places  whei-e  they  only  exist;  whereas,  if  suitable  kinds 
had  been  selected  and  properlj'  planted,  a  very  different  effect  would 
have  been  produced.  When  the  planter  has  only  to  consider  what 
trees  he  should  like  to  see  growing  around  him,  and  not  what  the  land 
is  most  suitable  for,  ho  can  plant  what  he  pleases,  as  some  kinds  of 
trees  appear  to  fioxuish,  and  really  do  so,  in  most  soils  for  a  few 
years  ;  but,  after  some  ten  or  twenty  years,  they  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed,  lose  their  foliage  premaiiirely,  and,  either  actually  die,  or 
survive  only  to  perpetuate  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  well- 
intentioned  work  injudiciously  conducted. 

Geokge  Gordox,  A.L.S. 
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^fTS  OF 

HEIGHT  AND  CIRCUMFERENCI 

OF  SEQUOIAS 

IN  THE  MAKIPOSA  GKOVE. 

Circum- 

No. 

Height. 

fereuce 

at 
Ground. 

ferenco 
at  6  feet 

Hemarks. 

above  tho 
Ground. 

0 

77.0 

7 

72.0 

11 

63. 

12 

2+1 

62. 

Very  fhio  6J^nmotrlc.^l  tree. 

15 

272 

I''inc  soimd  tree. 

IG 

86.5 

31 1'ect  iu  tliamctcr.    Hollow. 

20 

72.5 

55. 

Fine  ti-cc. 

21 

«. 

Very  liue  tree,  not  swolleu  at  base. 

27 

250 

'IS. 

29 

89.S 

31 

186 

35.7 

29.6 

Very  sti'oight  and  symmetrical. 

35 

65. 

50.8 

38 

226 

27. 

■19 

191 

51 

2IS 

■   66. 

39. 

Vco'  flue  tree. 

52 

^W 

...... 

M. 

Fine  tree. 

60 

81.6 

59. 

Very  fiuo  tree,  but  biu-ncil  at  base. 

61, 

82.1 

60. 

Very  Ihio  tree. 

66 

221 

39.8 

69 

219 

35.7 

70 

225 

«.9 

77 

197 

27.3 

102 

255 

60. 

Very  fine  tree. 

169 

223 

lU^J 

213 

27.0 

169 

70.6 

Much  bm-ned  at  base. 

171 

82.7 

Bndly  burned  on  ouo  side. 

171 

263 

40.8 

11)1 

103 

■16. 

Two  trees  united  at  the  baso. 

205 

229 

87.8 

f  Much  burned  on  one  side,  formerly 
1     over  100  feet  iu  circimifcrence. 

200 

235 

70.1 

. 

216 

63.2 

Vorv  larRO  tree,  much  burned  ol  ba«e. 

226 

219 

.w. 

Flue  tree. 

236 

256 

■10. 

238 

67. 

20  ft.  in  diameter,  burned  on  one  Bide. 

239 

187 

20.6 

2M 

270 

81.0 

07.3 

Burned  on  ouo  side. 

253 

71.3 

00. 

262 

66. 
OS. 
70. 

Half  biu:ucd  nwny  at  bnsc. 

280 

liurnod  on  ouo  eido  nearly  to  conlrc. 

2911 

•W. 

301 

61. 

(■Lnrgost  tree  iuflie  Grove,  27  feet  iu 
i  diamot4?r,  but  all  burned  owny  ou 
(.    one  siile. 

301 

200 

03.7 

(  SploTidid  tree,  over  \00  feet  iu  cir- 

330 

ni.o 

i  inmfereuoc  originally,  but  mueli 
(.    burucd  ut  base. 

348 

227 

1 

61. 

PlllfrrK 

r  n-hilHen,  in  "  Tkt  TotemHe  Book." 

The  Axo  Essential.— Most  pluutorfl  about  n  country  homo  wro  too  mucli 
nfrniil  of  the  iixc :  yot  judicioufl  cuttinpr  >«  of  n«  much  iinportnncc  «s  plunting; 
ami  1  hiivo  seen  churmiug  thickets  shoot,  uji  into  niw,  Innk  iissombhi^o  of  boles 
of  trees  without  pracc  or  eoiuulincss,  for  hick  of  courapo  to  cut  trees  at  tho  root. 
For  nil  pood  offccts  of  foliage  iu  lau(l8capo  Kiirdcning— oftor  tho  flfth  year— tho 
axo  13  quite  fis  importAUt  nu  implement  aa  the  epnde,— JBitra/  Slndicf. 
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GARDEN     DESIGN. 


GAEDBN  SCULPTURE. 
Gauden  sculptuhe  should,  if  possible,  have  an  object;  aud 
not  be  dotted  here  or  there  with  no  definite  purpose  ;  for,  unless 
this  principle  be  scrupulously  observed,  detached  vases,  or 
other  iiicoes  of  sulpture,  become  merelj^  intrusive  spots  ;  while, 
if  well  ])laced  in  suitable  situations,  as  at  the  principal  entrance 
of  a  house,  or  at  certain  distances  apart  on  the  parapet  of  a 
terrace,  they  become  very  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  general 
effect.  It  is  much  easier  to  regulate  the  tasteful  distribution  of 
such  objects  near  the  residence  than  in  the  open  garden  ;  and 
consequently  lawns  and  shrubberies  are  occasionally  disfigured 
with  excrescences  in  the  way  of  vases  or  statues  in  an  ignorant 
and  disagreeable  manner  that  seriously  offends  the  trained  eye 
of  taste.  Statues  may,  however,  be  sparingly  introdviced  in  the 
front  of  dejise  shrubberies,  in  wfcioh  situation  they  are  some- 
times very  effective;  foliage  forming  a  good  back  ground;  but 
they  should  not  be  placed  under  the  drip  of  tall  trees,  both  on 
aceoiuit  of  the  drip,  which  would  soon  discolour  them,  and 
because  statuary  should  have  a  direct  vertical  light  to  secure 


A  decorative  screen  of  garden  sculpture. 

that  brigiitucss  of  effect  which  is  its  principle  charm.  In 
certahi  situations  where  a  solid  screen  is  deemed  desirable,  a  low 
wall,  architecturally  embellished  so  as  to  form  a  base  for  vases 
or  groups  of  figures,  may  be  resorted  to  with  good  effect.  For 
instance,  let  it  be  su]5posed  that  a  broad  walk  connecting  orna- 
mental grounds  with  a  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  is  left  open 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  effect  of  distance  ;  the  merely 
utilitarian  features  of  the  latter  being  tolerably  well  screened 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  walk  by  a  deep  flower  border.  Still 
it  may  be  desirable  to  terminate  the  view  along  the  walk  at  a 
certain  distance ;  in  which  case  a  screen  formed  bj'  a  group  of 
sculpture  similar  to  that  I'epresented  above,  would  effectively 
complete  the  purpose  in  view,  and  form  a  very  agreeable 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  as  the  closing  feature  of  the 
vista.  But  this  device  could  only  be  resorted  to  with  good 
effect,  and  full  advantage,  in  gardens  where  similar  kinds  of 
sculptural  features' are  adopted  in  the  pleasure-grounds;  in 
which  case  the  elfect  of  such  a  group  as  that  in  oui'  cngraA'ing 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  hi  the  situation  proposed,  and 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  seeming  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  ornamental  grounds  to  some  distance  beyond  their 
real  limits.  This  last  advantage  is  far  from  being  either  an 
illegitimate  or  unimportant  one,  as  the  restricted  space  of 
most  of  our  gardens  renders  it  necessay  that,  in  the  art  of 
laying  them  out,  the  smallness  of  their  extent  should  be 
concealed  by  skilful  arrangements.  H.  N.  H. 


LANDSCAPE  TREATMENT  OF  RAILWAYS. 

I  KNOW  that  it  is  the  habit  of  many  who  control  large  estates 
adjoinmg  railways  to  ignore,  so  far  as  possible,  this  iron 
neighbour,  and  to  make  all  their  plans  of  improvement  with  a 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  travelling  observers,  who  count 
by  thousands,  considering  only  the  few  who  look  on  from  the  old 
high-road,  or  those,  still  fewer,  who  have  the  privilege  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  his  duty  so  to  illustrate  them  as  to  make  them 
command  the  acceptance  of  the  multitude.  He  has  no  right 
to  ignore  the  onlook  of  the  world,  and  be  careless  if  the  world 
condemns  or  approves. 

A  high  railway  embankment  traversing  the  low  lands  of  a 
country  estate,  if  at  a  good  remove  from  the  homestead,  is  not 
so  awkward  a  matter  to  deal  with  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 
A  few  years  of  well-tended  growth  in  a  forest  screen  may  be 
made  to  exclude  it  altogether ;  but  care  should  be  taken  lest 
such  screen,  by  its  uniformity,  should  present  the  same  tame 
outlines  with  the  embankment  itself.  To  avoid  this  the  woody 
plantation  should  flow  down  in  little  promontories  of  shrnljbery 
upon  the  flat ;  it  should  have  its  open  bays  upon  the  embank- 
ment itself,  disclosing  at  intervals  a  glimpse  of  the  passing 
trains ;  and,  above  all,  the  bridge  or  culvert,  which  keejjs  good 
the  water-courses  of  the  land,  should  be  distinctly  indicated, 
and  might  have  its  simple  decorative  features. 

All  this,  if  jiicturesqne  effect  only  is  aimed,  at :  but  if  it  be 
desirable  to  utilize  such  monster  embankment,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  its  shelter,  if  looking  to  the  south,  would 
almost  create  a  summer  climate  of  its  own,  and  would  make 
admirable  lee  for  the  forcing-houses  of  the  gardeners,  and  for 
the  growth  of  whatever  plants  or  vegetables  crave  the  first  heats 
of  the  spring  sun. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  embankment  flank  the  north,  its 
shadow  will  offer  capital  nursery  ground  for  the  rhododendrons, 
ivies,  and  all  such  plants  as  are  impatient  of  the  free  blast  of 
the  sun. 

And,  after  all,  if  these  happy  accidents  of  position  and 
opportunitiy  did  not  favour  such-  special  culture,  it  should  be 
the  duty  and  the  pride  of  the  true  artist  in  land-work  to  ascci'- 
tain  what  other  growths  would  be  promoted  by  exceptional 
disturbances  of  surface.  The  finest  and  highest  triumphs  in 
landscape  art  are  wought  out  in  dealing  with  joortentous 
features  of  ugliness,  and  so  enleashing  them  with  the  harmonics 
of  a  given  plan  as  to  extort  admiration. 

The  railway,  with  its  present  bald  embankments  and  its 
baldness  of  all  sorts,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  many  of 
our  suburban  landscapes.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the 
study  must  be  to  harmonize  its  sweep  of  level  line,  its  bai-ren 
slopes,  its  ugly  scars,  its  deep  cuttings,  with  the  order  and 
grace  of  our  fields  and  homes.  Rams  and  weather  stains 
and  wild  growths  are  doing  somewhat  to  mend  the  harsh- 
ness ;  but  a  little  artistic  handling  of  its  screening  foliage,  and 
adroit  seizure  of  the  opportunities  furnished  for  special  culture, 
will  quiclcen  the  work.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that  I  have 
thi'own  out  these  hints  upon  so  novel  a  subject  as  that  of 
railway  landscaise  gardening.  B.   G.  Mitchell. 


"Water. — If  tlie  improver  will  recur  to  the  most  beautiful  small 
natural  lake  within  his  roach,  he  will  have  a  subject  to  study,  and 
an  example  to  copy  \7ell  worthy  of  imitation.  If  he  examines 
minutely  and  carefully  such  a  body  of  water,  with  all  its  acconi. 
paniments,  he  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  delightfully  wooded  and 
overshadowed  by  a  variety  of  vegetation  of  all  heights,  from  the 
low  sedge  that  grows  on  its  margin  to  the  tall  tree  that  bends  its 
branches  over  its  limpid  wave,  but  he  will  also  perceive  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  its  irregular  outline.  This,  he  wift  observe,  is  neither 
round,  square,  oblong,  nor  any  modification  of  these  regular  figures,- 
bnt  full  of  bays  and  projections,  sinuosities,  and  recesses  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  sometimes  bold,  reaching  a  considerable  way  out 
into  the  body  of  the  lake  ;  at  other's,  smaller  and  more  varied  in 
shape  aud  connection.  In  tho  heigilit  of  the  banks,  too,  he  will 
probably  obsei-ve  considerable  variety  ;  at  some  places  the  shore  mil 
steal  gently  and  gradually  away  from  the  level  of  the  water,  M'hile 
at  others  it  will  rise  suddenly  and  abruptly  in  banks  more  or  less 
steep,  irregular,  and  rugged ;  rocks  and  stones,  covered  with  mosses, 
will  here  and  there  jut  out  from  the'  banks,  or  lie  along  the  margin 
of  the  water,  and  the  wfiole  scene  vrill  be  full  of  intex-est  from  tho 
variety,    intricacy,    and   beauty   of  the  various   parts.      If  he   will 
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accurately  note  in  his  mind  all  these  varied  forms,  their  separate  out- 
lines, the  way  in  which  they  blend  into  one  another,  and  connect 
themselves  together,  and  the  effect  which,  surrounding  the  water 
they  produce  as  a  whole,  he  will  have  some  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  way  iu  wliich  an  artificial  lake  ought  to  be  formed.  Let  him  go 
still  further  now  in  imagination,  and  suppose  the  banks  of  this 
natural  lake,  without  being  otherwise  altered,  entirely  denuded  of 
grass,  shrubs,  trees,  and  verdure  of  every  description,  remaining 
charaiCterized  only  by  their  original  form  and  outline.  This  will  give 
liim  a  more  complete  view  of  the  method  in  which  his  labours  must 
commence ;  for  uncouth  and  apparently  misshapen  as  those  banks 
are,  and  must  be  when  raw  and  uuclothed,to  exhibit  all  theii'  variety 
and  play  of  light  and  shadow  when  verdant  and  complete,  so  also  must 
the  original  form  of  the  banks  and  margin  of  tlie  piece  of  artificial 
water — iu  order  finally  to  assume  the  beautiful  or  picturesque — be 
made  to  assume  outlines  equally  rough  and  harsh  in  their  raw  and 
iucomplete  state. — A-.  J.  Doumin'j. 


THE      FRUIT-GARDEN, 


NEW  PEAR.— BEURRE  LUIZET. 
The  fruit  of  which  the  following  is  an  oiitline  ripened  on  the  8th 
of  November  last  year.  In  shajie  it  may  be  said  to  be  acute  pyri- 
form,  somewhat  one-sided,  rather  ventricoso  at  the  base,  and  bent 
at  the  top.  Skin,  clear,  greenish-yellow,  finely  dotted  and  streaked 
with  ru.qset,  with  veins  and  patches  of  a  lighter  russet  about  the 
stalk,  and  covered  with  beautiful  vermilion  on  the  sunny  side. 
Stalk,  rather  long,  and  swollen  at  both  ends,  obliquely  set  on  the 


BeniTt*  Lui/.et. 

surface  of  the  fruit.  Eye,  large  and  wide  ojion,  and  set  in  t\h  even 
shallow  basin.  Flcih,  compact,  wliite,  fine,  and  melting,  withinit 
grit  at  the  core.  Juice,  almndaut,  .sparkling,  rich,  sugary,  and 
slightly  aciduluteil,  with  a  delicious  bcurre  tlavour. 

This  variety  grows  freely  upon  the  (|uiiice,  bears  abundantly,  and 
forms  very  hiuulsomo  pyramids.  It  was  riiisi'il  by  M.  Luizet,  a 
nurseryman  at  Eeiilly ;  Ijore  its  lii'st  fruit  in  lS5li,  and  was  sent  out 
about  1800.  I  imported  it  in  18G5,  and  have  found  it  to  bo  one  of 
our  best  C'hrislnms  pears.     It  keeps  well,  and  ripens  in  succession,  a 


valuable  property,  as  it  prolongs  the  time  during  which  it  can  be 
enjoyed. 

As  with  all  pears  w-orked  upon  the  ciuince,  the  stock  should  be 
planted  an  inch  or  two  under  the  surface,  a  practice  which  will  con. 
tribute  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  trees.  The  quince  stock  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  half-rotted  stable  manure,  a  pleutiful  supply  of 
which  should  be  annually  laid  over  or  slightly  forked  in  about  the 
roots.  Pears  on  quinces  are,  like  roses,  fond  of  being  occasionally 
lifted  and  replanted,  an  operation  which  iuvigorates  them. 

J.  Scott. 


OECHARD  HOUSES, 

Tir£  future  of  gardeniug  will  be  more  anil  more  under  glass. 
This  was  the  opinion  I  formed  when  the  duty  was  first  taken  oft' 
glass.  How  confirmed  one's  opinion  is  jiow !  Is  it  not  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  people  who  can  afford  to  gi-ow  fruit  at  all, 
that  is  to  say,  choice  fruit,  will  be  content  to  pursue  pl.ins  of 
culture  which  must  often  result  in  failure  ?  I  remember,  some 
thirty  ye.ars  since,  walking  with  an  old  lady  of  the  old  school 
I'Onnd  her  garden  in  S]n'ing,  and  seeing  all  her  peaches  care- 
fully covered  up  with  canvas  to  pi'Otect  the  blossoms  from 
frost,  and  hearing  her  j'cmark,  "  Is  it  not  absurd  to  go  to  all 
this  expense  ?  why,  I  do  not  get  peaches  fit  to  eat  more  than 
once  in  four  or  five  years."  Was  it  not  Dr.  Johnson  who  said 
ho  only  once  had  as  many  peaches  as  ho  could  eat  ?  There 
are  many  favoured  places  in  the  south  of  England  where  it 
is  worth  while  to  grow  peaches  on  walls ;  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  places  it  would  be  much  more  sensible  to  jilant 
jioars.  Few  people  know  the  value  of  pears.  Instead  of  plant- 
ing the  finest  varieties  on  south  and  west  walls,  wc  find  them  on 
north  and  east  aspects,  where  few  can  ripen  that  arc  worth  a 
wall,  whilst  the  best  situations  are  taken  up  by  unprofitable 
jicachcs  and  nectarines.  In  our  uncertain  climate  all  tender 
fruit  must  be  grown  under  glass,  if  we  are  to  be  at  all  certain 
of  a  crop,  or  care  for  finality.  A  rose  may  be  a  rose  bj-  what- 
ever name  3-ou  call  it,  but  a  i)cach  with  about  the  flavour  of 
.a  white  turnip  is  not  worth  calling  a  peach.  If  it  be  deter- 
mined to  build  glass  houses  for  fruit  culture,  the  next  con- 
sideration will  be  of  what  form  they  shall  be  luiilt.  The  idea 
tliat  strikes  most  persons  is  to  cover  their  walls  ITy  building 
what  arc  called  lean-to  houses.  Eor  very  early  vineries  tliis 
may  bo  advisable,  but  not  for  stone  fruit.  I  never  found  a  house 
cost  less,  if  you  took  the  number  of  square  feet  covered  into 
account,  when  built  against  a  wall  than  when  erected  away  from 
a  wall.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  the  same  ventilation  in  a 
lean-to  liouso  as  you  can  in  a  double-roofed  house,  and  trees 
will  fail  sometimes  against  a  wall  to  set  tlieir  fruit,  whilst  those 
planted  in  the  same  house  in  the  front  of  the  sashes  will  be  full 
of  fruit.  In  every  respect  1  ju'efer  a  double-roofed  house;  and 
if  it  saves  nothing,  why  s])oil  your  pear  walls  ?  Is  it  advisable 
to  heat  orchard  houses  ?  A  fter  nearly  twenty  j-ears"  experience, 
1  say,  yes,  if  you  want  a  certainty  as  to  a  crop,  and  are  anxious 
for  the  best  (|uality  procurable.  At  the  same  time  if  circum- 
stances forbid  the  "expense,  I  would  still  say,  to  any  one  south 
of  the  Trent  at  any  rate,  glass  witiiont  heat  is  far  better  than 
Miy  wall  without  glass, 

Cltila-cU.  J,  B,  rE.\KSON, 


ORANGE  CULTURE. 
As  Iho  cultivation  of  the  orange  as  a  dessert  fruit  is  again  exciting 
some  attention,  it  1ms  occurred  to  me  that  the  rei)roduction  of  the 
Kubjoiucd  paper,  read  hcl'ure  the  Ibuticnltunil  Society  of  London  so 
lung  back  as  March  V.i,  1820,  might  not  be  without  interest.  For 
nuHiy  years  I  had  models  of  the  fruit  to  which  the  pajicr  relates,  and 
1  have  now  before  mo  a  drawing  of  two  China  oranges,  girthing 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  weighing  one  pound  each.  These 
were  grown  in  1818,  and  I  Imvo  tho  authority  of  tlio  lute  Mr. 
Donald  Jlunro,  so  nuiny  years  curator  of  tlie  Society's  gardens, 
expres.sod  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  that  the  collodion  of  the 
Citrus  tribo  shown  by  my  late  father  in  that  year  was  the  best 
that  had  ever  been  exhibited  before  the  Society,  Tho  collcetiou  con- 
sistcd  of  fourteen  species  or  varieties,  a  handsome  dish  of  each. 
These  woro  grown  in  the  garden  of  ,),  JI,  JIundy,  Esq.,  at  Shipley, 
near  Derby,  where  at  Hint  time  tho  regular  supply  of  oranges  for 
dessert  was  regarded  in  tho  sanu>  business  view  as  that  of  peaches, 
grapes,  or  pine-apples.  For  r<-linei]  ami  elegant  appearance  upon 
the  table,  nothing  can  bo  uioro  desirable  that  oranges  cut  with  two  or 
three    leaves   adhering,    and    sometimes    with   a    spray  of    bloom. 
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Oranges  at  Shipley  were  a  speciality :  my  earliest  lessons  in  the 
garden  being  taken  in  gathering  their  blossoms  for  conserves  and 
distillation;  and  I  can  confidently  affirm  that,  in  a  half  century's 
wanderings,  I  have  never  seen  them  nearly  so  well-gro^vn  as  they 
were  there.     They  were  managed  as  follows  : —  W.  P.  Ayres. 

The  greenlioiise  in  wliich  they  were  gjown  at  Shipley  was  forty -nine  feet  long 
and  seventeen  feeb'wide,  withaglazeclsashed  roof,  sloping  to  the  south ;  the  back 
and  sides  were  sohd  walls ;  the  front  was  nine  feetandahalf  high,  and  had  glazed 
folcling-doors,  the  intervals  between  which  were  filled  mth  fixed  glazed  sashes. 
The  floor  was  stone  ])averQcnt,  and  the  house  was  wanned  by  a  fine  built  on 
arches,  and  carried  under  the  pavement  near  to  the  front  glass,  the  heated  aii- 
being  admitted  thi-ough  ventilators  from  a  narrow  air-chamber  adjoining-  the 
flue.  The  back  wall,  on  the  inside,  was  eighteen  feet  high,  and  that,  as  well  as 
the  sides  were  covered  with  a  trellis,  the  openings  of  which  were  six  inches 
square.  Adjoining  the  back  wall,  at  even  distances  from  each  other,  were  sis 
holes  in  the  pavement,  each  two  feet  square.  In  these  were  gi-owing  trees  in  the 
following  order:— 1,  a  lemon-  2,  a  China  orange;  3,  a  lemon ;  -1,  a  citron; 
6,ta  Seville  orange;  6,  a  lemon.  They  were  planted  young,  in  a  border  under 
the  pavement,  and  then-  branches  were  trained  to  the  trellis.  Citron  trees  were 
l^lanted  in  the  same  manner  against  the  west  side ;  and  these  were  trained  to  the 
trellis  at  the  two  sides  respectively.  Besides  the  above  eight  trees,  there  were 
twenty-two  in  tubs,  seventeen  of  which  were  brought  from  Malta ;  they  were 
small  when  planted,  but  they  grew  finely,  and  the  finiits  they  produced  were 
excellent,  both  as  regards  size  and  flavour.  In  addition  to  these  trees  iu  tubs, 
other  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  wore  kept  in  the  house  in  the  winter  season.  The 
consen'atory  was  some  thii-t3'--two  feet  long ;  and  was  di\aded  longitudinally 
into  thi-ee  borders ;  the  back  border  was  tln-ee  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  its 
level  was  elevated  three  feet  above  the  other  part  of  the  house  by  means  of  a 
wall  which  supported  it.  A  ijaved  walk,  some  two  feet  wide,  was  carried  over 
the  border,  so  that  only  about  one  foot  of  it,  next  the  wall,  was  exposed  to  view ; 
in  this  border,  at  even  distances,  were  planted  one  lime  and  three  lemon  trees ; 
the  lemons  were  of  naj'^  own  working.  The  centre  border  was  thirteen  feet 
broad  ;  in  it  were  planted,  in  a  double  row,  four  in  each  row,  at  even  distances, 
eight  trees,  viz.:  two  standard  China  oranges,  one  dwarf  China  orange,  thi-ee 
Seville,  and  two  Maltese  oranges ;  these  last  were  young  plants  ;  the  other  sis 
trees  were  all  in  a  bearing  state.  In  the  front  border,  which  was  only  four  feet 
wide,  these  trees  were  planted  in  1S18 :— one  was  a  China  orange,  three  years  old 
from  the  bud,  and  the  two  others  were  lemons.  This  house  was  also  used  for 
the  growth  of  grapes  ;  vines  were  planted  in  the  front  of  it,  on  the  outside,  and 
were  introduced  tln-ough  holes  in  the  walls.  The  trees  in  each  of  the  tree  borders 
of  the  conservatoi'y  were  trained  in  different  ways.  Those  in  the  back  were 
fastened  to  a  treUis  against  the  wall.  The  trees  in  the  centre  had  their  branches 
in  part  secured  to  a  row  of  stakes  set  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  borders, 
at  even  distances  from  other  supports,  being  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  branches 
to  be  spread  evenly  over  the  border,  thus  exposing  the  first  to  sun  and  hght,  and 
also  producing  a  beautiful  effect.  In  the  front  border  the  trees  were  trained  flat 
on  a  horizontal  treUis,  after  the  manner  of  peach-trees,  the  treUis  being  two  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Both  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  the  borders  were  filled'at  the  time  the 
trees  were  planted  with  a  compost  made  as  follows :  To  twelve  barrovrfuls  of 
strong-,  tiu-fy  loam,  were  added  sis  of  good  rotten  dung,  and  three  of  vegetable 
mould ;  these  were  properly  incoii^orated  sis  months  previously  to  being  used, 
and  were  then  put  into  the  borders.  [This,  no  doubt,  was  the  orthodox  method  of 
preparing  composts  in  those  daj's,  and  was  described  accordingly ;  but  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  compost  was  used  quite  fresh,  that  it  fermented 
moderately,  and  maintained  a  gentle  bottom  heat  for  several;  months  after  the 
trees  were  planted.  This  fact  my  father,  in  after  life,  when  bottom  heat 
became  better  understood,  regarded  as  a  potent  element  of  success;  and  no  doubt 
he  was  right.]  After  I  had  planted  both  houses,  having  a  few  old  trees  in  tubs 
and  pots  which  were  not  in  good  health,  I  was  Induced  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
richer  compost,  and  I  also  apphed  to  them  waterings  of  hquid  manure.  The 
sickhng'  trees  thus  treated  were  restored  to  health  in  twelve  months ,  and  as  they 
made  fine  fruitful  wood,  I  was  so  satisfied  w^th  my  new  compost  and  manure  water, 
that  I  determined  to  use  them  in  future  with  all  my  other  plants,  whether  in  borders 
or  in  tubs  or  pots.  I  have  applied  them  in  the  manner  hereafter  detailed,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  resultiag  from  then-  use  have  exceeded  my  espectations,  not 
only  in  the  vigour  and  richness  of  the  wood  and  foUage,  but  in  the  abundance,  size, 
and  fiavour  of  the  fi-uit.  The  compost  iu  question  was  formed  of  ten  parts  (a 
wheelbarrowful  being  my  usual  iutegral  quantity)  of  strong  turf  loam,  seven 
of  pigeons'  dung,  seven  of  garbage  from  the  dog  kennel  or  butcher's  yard,  seven 
of  sheep  dung,  seven  of  horse  dung,  and  ten  of  vegetable  mould ;  these  were  mixed 
together  twelve  months  previous  to  use.  The  mamu-e  water  consisted  of  three 
wheelbaiTOwfuls  of  cow  droppings  fi'esh  from  the  pasture  field,  two  of  fresh 
sheeps'  dung,  and  two  pecks  of  quicklime  thrown  into  a  hogshead  [of  soft  water, 
the  mixtui-e  being  fi-equently  sthTed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  it  was  used, 
and  when  applied  to  the  plants  ought  to  have  about  the  consistence  of  cream. 
By  the  usual  mode  of  managing  orange  and  similar  trees  in  greenhouses,  how- 
ever fine  the  plants,  they  only  serve  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  are  otherwise 
useless,  never  producing  fruit  fib  for  the  table.  This  arises  from  gardeners 
taking  these  trees  out  of  the  house  when  they  put  out  their  gr-eenhouse  plants 
for  the  summer  ;  whereas,  they  ought  to  keep  them  under  cover  the  whole 
season,  availing  themselves  of  the  removal  of  the  other  plants  to  give  them  the 
peculiar  treatment  necessary  to  bring  them  into  bearing-.  Oranges  and  similar 
trees  require  little  warmth  in  winter ;  I  therefore  never  suffered  my  house  to  rise 
above  50  degs.  by  means  of  fii-e  heat  until  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  the  trees,  if  in  good  health,  will  begin  to  show  blossom ;  fire  heat 
should  then  be  increased,  say  to  55  clegs.  ;;but  the  houses  ought  not  to  be  warmed 
above  65  degs.  at  this  time  even  by  sim  heat,  the  excess  of  which  must  be  checked 
by  the  admission  of  air  ;  and  indeed  the  more  an-  the  trees  have  during  the  time 
of  blossoming,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  I  washed  my  trees  with 
a  hand  syringe  about  twice  a  week  in  winter,  advantage  hehig  taken  in  cold 
weather  of  the  middle  of  the  day  for  that  work.  In  smnmer  they  were  sjTinged 
in  the  morning  every  day,  and  when  in  blossom  a  rose  was  used  having  holes 
so  small  that  they  would  not  admit  a  fine  needle  to  pass  through  them.  As 
soon  as  the  fruit  was  set  I  began  to  water  at  the  roots  with  the  manure 
water  above  described,  giving  more  or  less  according  to  discretion,  and  they 
had  no  other  water  dui'ing  smnmer,  except  what  httle  fell  from  their  leaves 
after  syrmging. 

Early  iu  Jiuie  the  greenhouse  plants  were  set  out  of  doors  for  the  summer,  and 
I  then  began  to  force  the  orange  trees,  by  keeping  the  heat  up  as  near  as  possible 
to  75  degs.,  for  I  do  not  consider  that  either  citron,  oranges,  lemons,  or  limes  can 
be  grown  fine  and  good  with  less  heat.  Whilst  this  forcing  was  going  on,  par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  watering.  In  June  I  also  gave^he  trees,  whether  in 
borders  or  in  pots  or  tubs,  a  top  dressing  of  the  rich  compost  already  mentioned, 
an  application  which  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  assisting  them  to  swell  their 
finiit.  The  surface  soil  was  moved  with  a  small  hand  fork,  taking  care  not 
to  distuib  the  roots    all  the  loose  earth  was  then  removed  down  to  the  roots  and 


replaced  with  the  compost,  an  operation  to  which  I  attributed  much  of  my 
success  in  producing  such  fine  and  abundant  crops. 

With  respect  to  pnming,  early  in  Feljruary  the  more  unpromising  branches 
were  cut  away  to  make  room  for  younger  and  more  productive  wood,  and  if  the 
trees  afterwards  gi-ew  very  strongly,  the  shoots  were  shortened  according  to  their 
strength  in  the  same  way  as  peach-trees  are  shortened.  Some  nicety  is  required 
in  thinning  and  aiTangmg  the  crop.  "When  the  fiiiits  are  about  the  size  of  green- 
gages it  is  proper  to  thin  them.  Two  finiits  should  never  be  left  together,  for 
they  would  neither  be  fine  nor  well  formed,  the  quantity  left  to  ripen  should  also 
depend  on  the  age  and  strength  of  the  tree.  The  thinnings  being  without  pulp 
when  of  the  size  mentioned  above,  are  much  esteemed  by  confectioners  and  make 
excellent  preserves. 

The  fruit  which  I  exhibited  to  the  Society  was  part  of  the  produce  of  1818, 
which  was  particularly  great  that  year,  nineteen  of  the  older  trees  yielding  two 
hundred  and  seventy  eight  dozen  of  ripe  fruit,  being  nearly  fifteen  dozen  on  an 
average  to  each  tree.  The  citron  tree  in  -the  greenhouse  bore  eight  dozen,  each 
citron  measui-ing  from  fourteen  inches  and  a  half  to  sixteen  inches  and  a  half 
in  circumference ;  thi-eg  China  orange  trees,  viz. :  one  in  the  greenhouse  and  two 
in  the  conservatoi-y,  had  sixty  dozen  of  fruit,  some  of  which  measured  thh-teen 
inches  roim.d.  Six  Seville  orange  trees,  viz. :  one  in  the  greenhouse,  three  in 
the  conservatory,  and  two  in  tubs,  bore  one  hundred  and  forty  dozen  of  fruit. 
Seven  lemon  trees,  viz. ;  thi-ee  in  the  conservatory,  three  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
one  in  a  tub,  had  fifty  dozen  of  fruit,  and  from  two  lime  trees,  in  tubs,  twenty 
dozen  of  fruit  were  obtained. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT-GAEDEN. 


Peach  Trade  in  America-— The  transmission  of  peaches  over  the  Delaware 
Railroad,  in  a  single  day,  amounted  to  niaety-eight  car-loads  for  New  York,  and 
twenty  for  this  city. — Fhiladelphia  Paper,  [The  car-load  alluded  to  is  a  lai-ge 
raUway  waggon].  ,  - 

Apricot  Disease. — Is  the  Moor  Park  more  Liable  to  this  than  any  other  kind  ? 
and  is  there  any  remedy?    My  trees  of  the  Moor  Park  have  suffered  much. 

Rectoh. [It  is  an  unfortunate  disease,  for  which  no  reason  nor  remedy  has 

yet  been  found.  The  Moor  Park  is  the  kind  most  subject  to  it.  At  Progmore 
they  have  removed  many  trees  and  planted  seedlings  in  their  stead,  and  as  yet 
the  result  is  satisfactory.] 

Eemarka})ly  Prolific  Apricot  Tree.~A  Breda  apricot  tree,  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Ai-nndel  Castle,  in  the  year  1833,  covering  about  one  thousand  super- 
ficial feet  of  wall,  which  had  been  planted  about  seventy  years,  had  the  following 
enormous  crop: — Ripe  fruit  gathered,  August  15th,  4S0 ;  20th,  600;  24th,  240; 
28th,  744;  30th,  900;  September  2nd,  72;  11th,  168;  destroyed  by  wasps,  &c., 
643.  Ripe  fruit,  3,352.  Thinned  for  tarts,  &c.,  when  unripe,  13,885.  Total, 
17,707, 

Vertical  Cordon  Pears. — ^Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  form  these,  com- 
mencing with  maiden    trees  ? — Noeth  Wales. [Nothing  is  simpler.      The 

leading  shoot  of  the  maiden  tree  will  usually  grow  erect,  and,  beyond  stopping 
the  side  shoots  in  summer,  at  five  or  six  joints  from  the  base  of  the  cuiTent 
year's  growth,  there  is  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  done.  Cutting  back  the 
shoot  annually  is  usuallj^  practised ;  but  it  is  not  really  necessary,  except  when 
the  leading  shoot  is  a  weak  or  mutilated  one.] 

Fruit-Trees  for  growing  against  an  Oak  Fence. — What  fruits  would  you 
recommend  for  growing  against  an  oak  fence  seven  feet  high,  there"  bei&g  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  each  of  east  and  west  aspect,  and  one  hundred  feet  north 

aspect  ?   The  garden  is  on  the  chalk,  at  Sutton,  in  Surrey. — F.  H. [On  the  west 

aspect  plant  ten  trees  :  6  Pears,  viz.,_  2  Marie  Louise,  2  Glon  Morceau,  2 
Beurr^  Ranee ;  2  Moorpark  or  Peach  Apricots ;  1  Mayduke  and  1  Elton  Cherry. 
On  the  east  aspect  put  6  pears :  1  Fondante  d' Automne,  2  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
3  WiUiam's  Bon  Chretien,  1  Beurre  Bosc ;  4  Plums  ;  1  Denyer's  Victoria,  1  Prince 
Engleboot,  1  Autumn  Compote,  1  Jefferson.  Against  the  north  aspect  plant 
Morello  Cherries  and  Red  and  Black  Currants.— Ed.] 

Best  Fruit  for  a  Small  Garden.— wm  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  the  best  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  for  a  cottage-garden  in  the  Midland 

Counties  ?   F.  L. [We  should  recommend  the  following  : — SixKitchen  Apples  : 

Lord  Suffield,  Spencer's  Favourite,  Selina,  Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington, 
Northern  Greening. — Six  Dessert  Apples  :  Red  Astrachan,  Eve  Apple,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Kedleston  Pippin.  Court  pendu  Plat. — Six 
Dessert  Pears  :  Bemr^  de  Capiaumont,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurri5  Superfin,  Beurr6 
Clairgeau,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Winter  NeUs.— Six  Plums  :  Chapman's  Prince  of 
Wales,  Denyer's  Victoria.  Jefferson,  Green  Gage,  Wine  Sour,  Prune  Damson. 
— Gooseberries :  RumbuUion,  Warrington,  Yellow  Champagne,  Green  Gage, 
Roaring  Lion,  Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  Overall. — Currants  :  Black  Naples, 
White  Dutch,  Red  Grape,  Raby  Castle. — Strawberries  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  La  Constante,  President,  Progmore  Late  Pine.] 

Preservation  of  Frnit-Bnds.— Buds  must  now  be  pickled,  if  you  vrish  to 
keep  them ;  birds  are  on  the  wing  with  sharp,  hungry  beaks,  intent  on  devouring 
those  of  gooseberries  and  plums  chiefij',  but  also  any  other  plump  sorts  should 
these  fail.  The  best  remedy  against  any  such  depredations  is  pickling  with 
soot.  This  acts  as  a  deterrent ;  after  a  taste  of  fresh  soot  they  turn  up  their 
beaks,  singing  a  curious  note  of  disappointment,  sounding  something  hke,  "Did 
you  ever  ?  "  and  at  once  take  wing,  in  search  of  sweeter  food.  The  sight  and 
smell  of  soot  ever  afterwards  is  enough,  and  it  is  a  remedy  which  is  cheap,  and 
easily  apphed.  On  one  of  these  foggy  mornings,  when  Queen  Gossanier  reigns 
in  structural  beauty  over  everj-thing,  out  with  dry  soot,  and  dust  each  dropping 
bough  and  bud.  The  soot  wUl  stick,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  heavy  rain  dash 
it  off,  or  dry  weather  or  high  winds  sweep  the  buds  clean,  renew  the  pickling. 
It  does  the  trees  or  bushes  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good  manure  for  the 
roots,  and  it  saves  the  buds.— D.  T.  F. 

Strawljerries  in  Autumn.— The  best  strawberry  for  autumn  fruiting  with 
me  is  Patrick's  Seedling,  which  produces  a  good  crop,  and  the  flavour  and 
appearance  are  both  good.  The  next  best  as  to  productiveness  is  one  of  which 
I  have  lost  the  name ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  but  not  so  hardy  as  the 
former,  and  cannot  be  relied  on  after  the  end  of  September,  except  the  season 
is  warm.  Another  that  i)roduces  fruit  with  the  least  trouble  is  Sir  Walter  Scott; 
but  it  is  pale  and  soft,  though  of  good  flavour  in  autumn.  Swainstone's 
Seedling  is  good  as  to  crop  and  flavour,  but  pale  and  soft.  Black  Prince  \sjina 
in  colour,  and  not  very  small.  The  most  hardy  of  all  is  May  Queen  ;  I  have  had 
this  within  a  week  of  Chiistnias,  but  iinless  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  acid,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  small  compared  with  others.  The  time  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  frame 
as  a  period  of  rest  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  time  they  are  required  in 
fruit — from  one  month  to  four,  or  nearly  as  much;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to 
tell  within  a  week  or  more  when  the  fruit  wiU  be  ripe.  We  have  gathered  about 
twenty-five  quarts  {\\  lbs.  to  the  quart)  since  about  the  third  week  in  August. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  to  grow  a  regular  crop  mint  provide  some  means  of 
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protection  from  rain  and  frost  in  October  and  November,  such  as  th.at  afforded 
by  spare  lights.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  forced  strawberry  plants 
for  securing  this  autumn  crop  of  fruit.  It  may  be  done  in  the  following  way  : — 
Having  the  borders  some  four  feet  or  five  feet  wide,  about  the  proper  fruiting 
time,  or  sooner  if  the  season  is  more  than  ordinaiiy  wet,  place  som,e  spare  lights 
over  the  plants,  and  by  this  means,  and  bj' removing  all  the  fruit  before  it  is 
I'ipe,  give  them  theii*  period  of  rest.  Do  not  keep  the  lights  over  them  except 
the  day  is  wet  (which  also  I  ought  to  have  stated  above),  for  this  will  cause  a 
cui'rent  of  air  over  the  plants.  Withhold  water  from  fhem  till  they  are  wanted  to 
be  started  into  gi'owth,  except  they  should  be  actually  dying  for  the  want  of  it. 
Or  some  may  be  grown  in  pots,  as  for  early  forcing,  and  these  are  much  more 
manageable,  as  they  can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  desired,  and  in 
autumn  can  be  carried  to  an  orchard-house,  or  even  the  back  or  front  of  a  green- 
house, where  they  will  get  abundance  of  light  and  air.  It  will  be  found  that 
forced  plants  will  not  do  for  pots,  as  they  will  give  but  a  very  poor  crop.  Since 
November  I  have  gathered  some  twenty-five  quiirts,  and  there  are  stlU  fruits  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  but  the  frost  has  affected  tholfe  not  covered. — George  Lce^ 

CIcccdon,   ill  *'  Florist  and  Nomologist." 

The  Cherry  Plum  (Pruniis  myrohalana).— With  such  a  pretty  homely 
name,  one  would  be  justified  in  supposing  this  a  common  plant,  whereas  it  is 
not  by  any  means  so,  though  it  deserves  universal  cultivation,  for  two  reasons  : 
1st.  Itia  the  carUcst  of  ornamental  flowering  trees.  Before  a  single  tree  in 
the  orchard  or  garden  shows  a  flower,  it  is  a  snowy  mass,  looking  as  con- 
spicuoiis  in  its  lonely  beauty  as  a  white-sailed  clipper  on  a  dark  sea.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  a  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  white, 
with  a  brush  of  yollow  stamens  in  the  centre,  and  produced  abundantly'  all  over 
the  tree.  2ndly.  Its  fruit  is  edible,  and  it  is  worthy  of  cultivation  for  that 
alone.  On  thL^i  point  Sir.  A.  F.  Barron  says  :  "  Wlicn  at  Burghley  Pai'k  Gardens, 
Stamford,  I  observed  several  good-sized  trees  of  this  pretty  little  plum,  quite 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  very  much  used  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter's  family,  when  quite  ripe,  for  dessert,  but  principally  for 
tarts,  for  which  purpose  it  was  greatly  esteemed  and  more  relished  than  the 
ilorello  chon-y,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  fruit  is  also  used  for 
bottling  and  for  preserving,  Uke  other  plums  and  cherries.  Through  its  habit  of 
early  flowering,  however,  we  generally  lose  the  fruit  by  frosts,  except  in  un- 
usually open  seasons,  and  in  some  favoured  situations,  as  at  Burghley,  which  is 
high  and  dry.  The  tree  is  of  slender  growth,  but  attains  -a  gi-eat  size — from 
thirty  to  forty  feet ;  the  leaves  are  veiy  small  and  rounded ;  fruit,  medium  sized, 
of  ft  slightly  oval  shape,  its  colour  pale  red,  with  a  long  slender  stalk  like  a 
cherry.  Indeed,  when  gathered,  a  dish  of  them  more  nearly  resembles  one  of 
red  cherries  tlian  of  plums.  The  flesh  Is  yellowish,  sweet  vrith  a  slight  acidity, 
and  juicy.  Ripe  eai'ly  in  July,  but  will  hang  on  the  trees  a  long  time.  It  has 
many  s_\'nonymes,  as  Early  Scarlet,  Miser  Plum,  Virginian  Cherry,  Roblet,  &c." 
Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust,  to  show  that  it  ought  to  be  made  as  common  in 
our  garden.s  and  ploasure-gi'ounds  as  the  rod  Hawthorn.  If  in  some  low  situa- 
tions it  fails  to  sot  its  fruit,  its  mrdy  bloom  will  please,  even  if  the  cold  rains 
whiten  with  it  the  winter-beaten  grass. 
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PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  GABDENS  IN  AMERICA. 

(Coniinued  from  lyage  46.) 

I  TVAS  much  disappointed  with  Philadelphia,  which,  though 
a  largo,  wealthj',  and,  in  mail}'  respects,  a  very  interesting  city, 
is  very  oppressive  in  the  monotony  of  its  long,  straight  streets. 
lu  manj-  of  the  streets  here,  too,  the  house-sewage  passes  to 
the  gutters  through  little  channels  cut  in  the  footway.  In  hot 
weather  this  is  anything  but  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  it 
looks  more  like  what  one  would  find  in  an  Irish  town  awaken- 
ing to  a  sense  of  imjirovement  than  in  the  city  of  brothoi'ly 
love.  There  is  a  square  here  planted  with  the  native  ti'ces  of 
America,  many  of  them  old  s])cc-imens ;  hut,  as  usual,  thej' 
were  planted  just  as  if  in  a  dense  wood,  and  with  the  usual 
result.  They  did  not  add  much  Ijoauty  to,  the  place,  nor  fully 
develop  their  own ;  nor  could  they  be  advantageously  seen. 
But  here,  again,  once  out  of  the  town,  and  in  the  magnificent 
Fairmonnt  Park,  the  visitor  is  at  once  struck  with  the  splendid 
and  si)irited  way  in  which  pvd)lic  pai-ks  are  made  in  America. 
Imagine  a  piece  of  ground,  stretching  back  from  the  margin  of 
a  broad  winding  river  with  picturesque  and  rocky  banks,  :!,000 
aci-es  in  extent,  and  boldly  and  t)eautifully  diversified  in  all 
parts  !  If  this  ]iark  be  wisely  treated  in  the  natural  manner, 
and  all  the  money  and  thought  spent  njion  it  devoted  to  em- 
bellisliing  it  with  hardy  trees  and  otlior  subjects  that  thrive  in 
(lie  region,  it  will  surpass  anj^thing  we  know  of;  but  if  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  instoatl  of  enriching  it  with  natural 
l)caiity,  go  far  to  remove  all  traces  of  that  by  making  the 
beaiitiful  surface  geometrical  here  and  there;  by  constructing 
expensive  fountains  and  costly  bridges;  by  statuary,  &c. — in  a 
word,  by  denaturalising  it — it  will  be  a  groat  misfortune  for 
])ubHc  gardening.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  wonderful  cemetery, 
hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  on  beaulifullj-  diversified  ground  ; 
aud  clean,  well  kept,  and  well  planted.  In  this  cemetery  I 
gathered  specimens  of  a  beautiful  Gordonia,  a  shrub  with  frag- 
rant white  flowers,  something  like  tliose  of  Magnolia  glauca; 
aud  the  whole  was  in  eli'ect  a  vast  and  well-kept  garden. 

Of  Baltimore  I  have  the  same  story  to  ted  :  a  vast  public 
])ark.  as  sweetly  diversified  as  a  bit  of  Switzerland,  and  com- 
manding uoblo  views  of  the  surrounding  coimtry.    Here,  too,  I 


saw  the  trail  of  the  serpent  just  alluded  to,  in  the  shape  of  two 
long  lines  of  ponderous  vases,  ranged  along  a  short  drive  near 
the  entrance,  all  of  the  same  pattern,  looking  like  stone  sentries 
keejiing  the  streets.  If  the  Baltimoreans  let  that  sort  of  thiug 
go  on,  STature  will  soon  become  quite  suborduiate  to  the  stone- 
cutter or  the  stucco-moulder  in  their  beautiful  park. 

Boston  is,  to  my  mind,  more  agreeably  laid  out  than  any 
other  large  American  city.  The  streets  are  not  rigidly 
rectangular,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but  are  more  like  those 
of  an  English  city,  and  certainly  cleaner  than  those  of  any  of 
the  other  large  eastern  cities.  It  has  an  immense  advantage, 
too,  in  being  cut  up  by  very  broad  salt-water  boulevards. 
Boston  Common,  which  all  have  heard  of,  does  not,  to  the 
stranger,  seem  an  attractive  spot,  aud  a  public  garden 
formed  on  one  part  of  it  is,  to  our  mind,  as  ill-looking 
a  pattern  as  man  ever  designed  for  his  delight.  There 
is  no  breadth  and  no  repose  in  it,  but  a  dottuig-about 
of  beds  and  borders  everj-where,  aud  a  piece  of  water 
in  the  centre  appears  to  have  been  designed  from  the  pattern 
that  would  result  from  placing  three  fiddles  with  their  necks 
together,  and  then  tracing  a  mai-k  around  them.  It  will  bo 
apparent  what  I  mean — a  hybrid  Ijetween  the  geometrical 
and  the  natural  form  of  fountain  basin ;  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  vertical  margin  of  stone.  But  I  hear  Boston,  like  many 
other  cities  in  the  States,  is  thuiking  of  a  new  jiark,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  her  status  among  American 
cities.  Here  I  noticed  a  very  desirable  kind  of  wide  street 
between  two  rows  of  houses,  having  a  belt  of  grass  in  the 
centre,  with  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  I'oads  passing 
on  each  side  of  this  and  between  the  central  strips  of  grass 
and  garden  and  the  houses.  Here,  too,  is 'a  beautiful  ceme- 
tery— Mount  Auburn.  In  this,  as  in  other  large  American 
cemeteries,  a  pleasing  and,  to  a  stranger,  a  novel  way  of 
namuig  the  paths,  walks,  and  rides  through  the  cemetery,  is 
iu  use.  Thus,  we  see  "  Cowslip  Path,"  "  Lavender  Path," 
"  Primrose  Walk,"  "  Oak  Avenue,"  and  so  on  through  quite  a 
catalogue  of  names — mostly  pretty  English  names.  Some  of 
the  paths,  however,  are  unfortunate  in  their  names.  Pelar- 
gonium, Crata3gue,  &c. ;  but  let  us  ho])c  that  these  dreadful 
ones  were  only  discovered  after  all  the  English  names  of 
Mowers  and  trees  had  been  exhausted. 

Unfortimate  Chicago,  before  the  fire  one  of  America's  great 
cities,  and  in  Europe  reputed  to  be  the  great  citj-  of  the  "West, 
by  some  unhappy  mistake  often  called  the  "  garden  city,"  is 
not  a  nice  place.  It  is  large  and  thriving,  but  the  situation  is 
very  low,  and  its  surface  not  broken  up  by  the  grand  rivers 
and  estuaries  that  sweep  thi'ongh  the  great  cities  of  the  eastern 
coast.  Looking  over  its  surface  from  a  high  building,  it  is 
more  suggestive  of  Chelsea  or  the  flats  of  Rotherhithe  than  of 
Manhattan  or  Boston  Harboui'.  There  are  a  few  fine  streets, 
and  some  hundreds  not  fine;  and  there  is  a  tremendous  popu- 
lation of  rats  that  hive  under  the  wooden  footw.ays.  Here,  too, 
the  sweet  practice  of  leaving  the  garbage  in  the  gutter  for 
many  days  prevails,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  long  enough 
for  a  pilgrimage.  The  city  is  on  the  margin  of  the  great 
sea-like  and  clear  Lake  Michigan.  One  would  think  they 
would  welcome  its  glassy  surface  and  sweet  air,  as  in  no  other 
]iart  near  does  Nature  come  to  s])eak  to  them,  so  to  .say.  Not 
so :  they  throw  their  rubbish  into  it,  and  drive  dirty  railway 
waggons  along  its  .shores,  aud  in  various  similar  ways  shut  it 
out  from  the  view  of  the  town.  Here  at  least  two  jjarks  are  in 
course  of  construction  by,  we  believe,  ^Mr.  Olmsted,  the  designer 
of  the  Central  Park  at  Now  York,  a  gentleman  excellently 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  who  lias  the  broadest  and  truest 
notions  of  the  Tuost  essential  things  iu  public  gardening.  In 
connection  with  these  parks,  fine  tree-])lanted  bcmlevards  are 
being  made  to  connect  one  park  with  another,  and  to  open  u|), 
in  ail  elective  manner,  parts  of  the  suburbs  which  will  oiio 
dav.  no  doubt,  be  densely  covered  with  hou.ses. 

Washington,  the  capital,  is  well  aud  boldly  laid  out;  the 
streets  magnificent  in  breadth,  and  frecpiently  well  planted  with 
trees,  though  much  remains  to  bo  done  in  this  way.  "Witli 
streets  160  feet  wide,  you  may  jilant  trees  without  darkening 
the  windows.  The  situation  o"f  aud  the  views  from  the  city  are 
very  fine,  and  there  is  not  a  little  interest  for  the  horticulturist 
here,  iu  consequence  of  this  beiug  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Agricidtiuiil  Department. 
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THE   SQUAEES   OF  LONDON. 
{Continued  from  parje  85.) 

The  gardening  in  our  squares  is  of  a  peculiarly  lugubrious  descrip- 
tion, and  of  a  style  quite  apai't.  Hardy  subjects  are  not  made  a 
study  of,  and  the  bedding  plants  with  which  the  country  is  ablaze 
in  many  parts  are  rarely  seen.  Year  after  year  the  same  tone  of 
slimy  melancholiness  is  assiduously  preserved.  The  trees  crowd  upon 
each  other,  and  only  those  that  tower  above  all,  and  assert  their  beauty 
and  dignity  in  spite  of  the  gardener,  are  seen  to  advantage.  Any 
flowers  i^lanted  usually  soon  perish  in  the  solemn  shade.  The  walks, 
generally  designed  so  as  to  cut  through  and  destroy  the  prettiest 
spots  in  the  square,  appear  to  receive  most  attention,  but  it  is  some- 
times shared  by  the  ugly,  high,  and  elaborate  seats  piled  round 
the  bases  of  the  beautiful  trees  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
their  stems  as  seen  across  the  lawti.  All  the  necessary  seats,  as  well 
as  tool-houses  and  arbours,  should  be  placed  near  or  towards  the  sides, 
where  they  would  be  useful  without  being  obtrusive.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  place  all  such  objectionable  features  so  that  while  as  convenient  as  if 
jjiled  up  In  the  centre,  they  shall  not  be  objectionable  from  any  point 
of  view. 

The  gardeners  of  the  squares  are  a  mysterious,  not  at  all  under- 
stood race.  Occasionally,  an  individual  may  be  seen  emerging  from  a 
public-house  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  presently, 
gaoler.like,  unlocking  the  gates  of  his  gloomy  retreat  and  disappearing 
within  its  shade.  That  is  all  we  know  of  him,  so  we  will  pass  him 
by  for  the  present.  Any  beauty  our  squares  possess  is  independent  of 
their  designers  or  care-takers.  All  present  nearly  the  same  dead  level 
of  feeble  monotony.  An  idea,  however,  has  been  carried  out  in 
Golden  Square,  so  original  that  it  deserves  an  illustration,  which 
will  also  save  verbal  description.  The  materials  employed  have  all 
the  merit  of  simplicity — earth,  old  drain-tiles,  and  a  chopping-block  ! 
If  it  be  too  much  to  hope  for  a  system  which  would  beautify  our 
squares,  may  we  not  pray  for  a  public  inspector  with  power  to  remove 
any  objects  that  make  them  resemble  the  playgrounds  of  lunatic 
asylums  ? 

The  best  feature  of  the  London  squares  are  their  noble  trees. 
Driving  or  walking  through  the  north-western  districts  you  fre- 
qiaentlj'  come  upon  Planes  which  would  command  admiration  in  the 


Bed  in  Golden  Square,  July  13,  187.0. 

largest  forests.  Huddled  together,  at  first,  with  a  nmnber  of  miscel- 
laneous trees,  these,  thanks  to  their  siDlendid  constitutions  and  noble 
stature,  towered  above  the  masses  of  overcrowded  shrubs  around 
them,  and  spread  forth  their  grand  old  boughs  so  freely  that  each 
tree  seemed  as  if  it  wished  to  fill  up  the  square.  Free  from  disease, 
regardless  of  dust,  asleep,  but  how  very  beaiitiful  in  sleep  !  When 
the  multitudinous  fires  are  active  around  them  in  winter,  these 
glorious  trees  give  us  in  our  dreary  waste  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty 
of  the  grand  wild  woods.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  Plane 
is  the  only  tree  that  would  thrive  perfectly  in  our  squares,  even  in 
the  most  smoky  and  crowded  parts.  It  would  take  a  list  longer 
than  this  article  to  enumerate  all  the  beautiful  decidoous  trees  and 
shrubs  that  gi'ow  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  world, 
and  the  great  majority  of  which  would  do  perfectly  well  in  our 
London  squares,  if  properly  planted  and  attended  to.  It  would  be 
perfectly  easy,  even  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  select  as  many 
beautiful  trees  that  would  thrive  in  the  squares  of  London,  as  would 
represent  in  them  the  brake  and  forest  beauty  of  every  important 
cold  region  in  America,  Europe,  or  Asia.  To  select  such  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  plant  them  so  as  to  secure  to  each  a  due  amount  of  light 
and  air  for  its  development,  would  prove  a  very  desirable  occupation 
for  those  interested  in  our  squares. 

The  few  kinds  that  have  raised  their  heads  above  their  fellows 
eloquently  tell  the  advantage  of  paying  chief  attention  to  the  planting 
of  hardy  trees.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  peep  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
which  may  help  to  show  some  of  their  beauty.  This  square,  fortu- 
nately, is  not  cut  off  from  public  view  on  all  sides  by  miserable 
masses  of  Privet  and  crowded  Lilacs,  and  here  and  there  isolated 
trees  are  seen  that  would  bo  remarkable  around  our  finest  and  oldest 
country  seats. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  islets  of  lovely  and 
brilliant  flowers  into  which  our  squares  could  be  made  by  this  plan. 


The  system  of  planting  e  vei-greens  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  discon. 
tinued,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  kinds  in  suburban  and  open  squares. 
The  best  plan  would  be,  vrith  all  the  evergreens  annually  purchased 
for  London  planting,  to  make  a  gigantic  bonfire  on  the  5th  of  Novem. 
ber  every  year.  Many  of  them  being  of  a  resinous  nature,  would 
afford  the  boys  a  very  satisfactory  blaze.  We  should  in  this  way 
effect  two  objects — save  our  squares  from  being  defiled  by  the  soot, 
begrimed  dying  evergreens,  and  quickly  spend  at  the  same  time  the 
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View  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  June  1S70 


large  sum  of  money  which  people  will  persist  in  throwing  awaj'  on 
evergreens  every  year. 

One  noteworthy  way  of  producing  variety  would  be  the  devoting 
of  one  square  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  particular  country ;  one, 
for  example,  luight  have  British  trees  and  shrubs  alone,  another 
American  trees,  another  Chinese  and  Japanese  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
so  on.  The  greatest  improvement  that  could  be  effected  in  the  London 
squares  would  be  the  intelligent  planting  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs"; 
an  improvement,  moreover,  which  could  be  carried  out  at  a  compara- 
tively small  cost.  It  would  be  permanent,  too ;  and  permanence  in 
these  matters  simply  means  saving  of  constant  trouble  and  ^expense. 
But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  squares  should  be  devoted 
to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  allow  much  latitude,  so  as  to  secure  variety.  When 
our  municipal  bodies  begin  to  understand  the  management  of  city 
gardens,  one  of  the  first  principles  they  will  discover  is  that  each 
square    and    sinall  garden  should    differ  as  much  as    possible  from 


View  into  a  properly  arranged  Square. 

its  neighbours.  Some  of  the  suburban  squares  might  be  devoted  to 
that  evergreen  vegetation  which  cannot  be  growai  in  the  central 
parts  ;  some  in  all  parts  might  be  gaily  decorated  with  bedding  and 
fine-foliaged  plants;  others  chiefly  -ivith  hardy  border  and  spring- 
flowers  ;  one  might  even  be  devoted  chiefly  to  rock  plants,  and  so  on. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  attemp(;ed  unless  all  or  most  of  the 
squares  were  under  one  responsible  head,  who  could  determine  what 
was  best  to  do  in  each  case,  and  select  a  man  acquainted  with  the 
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special  branch  to  carry  it  out  as  well  as  possible.  As  arranged  at 
present,  all  the  sqnares  are  managed  almost  exactly  alike.  How  to 
unite  them  under  one  responsible  and  efficient  chief  or  department,  it 
is  not  my  object  to  point  out ;  at  present  it  may  be  impossible  to  do  so ; 
but  assuredly  we  shall  never  know  how  much  our  squares  are  capable 
of  pleasing  and  instracting  us  till  a  reform  of  this  kind  is  effected. 

Of  the  opening  of  most  of  our  squares  to  the  public  I  have  said 
little,  but  those  who  have  seen  the  happy  crowds  who  frequent  the 
sparkling  little  squares  in  Paris,  will  probably  consider  this  an 
important  aspect  of  the  question.  Private  interests  and  public 
prejudice  may  bo  against  it  now,  and  may  long  continue  so,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  interest  of  all  it  is  the  true  plan.  It  will 
yet,  I  trust,  be  adopted  in  all  parts  of  London,  as  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  those  who  "  possess  keys  "  are  surely  not  such  as  need 
prevent  their  offering  the  boon  in  question  to  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom,  perhaps,  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more 
of  nature  than  is  visible  in  tho  streets  of  London.  Once  devoted  to 
])ublic  use,  and  under  intelligent  supervision,  a  modest  allowance 
from  the  public  purse  would  suffice  to  convert  the  squares  into  some 
of  tho  most  beautiful  gardens  that  ever  refreshed  the  spirits  of  man. 
They  would  save  many  from  tho  attractions  of  the  public-houses, 
which  are  now  permitted  to  flaunt  their  destructive  allurements  at 
every  corner,  No  part  of  a  city  should  be  without  places  where 
persons  might  meet  and  talk  and  rest  in  the  open  air.  In  Continental 
cities,  what  with  the  seats  along  the  tree-planted  boulevards  and 
squares,  this  is  quite  possible  ;  but  how  very  different  in  London  ! 
With  us  men  are  literally  driven  to  the  public-house ;  and  public- 
houses  necessarily  with  us  assunie  an  iniiiortancc  unexampled  in  any 
other  counti'y — forming,  indeed,  tho  chief  feature  in  our  street 
sconery.  The  squares  would  also,  even  if  they  did  nothing  else, 
help  to  save  the  nation  of  London  children  from  tlie  gutter.  An 
im])ortaut  subject  in  connection  with  squares  and  city  gardens  is 
that  of  playgrounds.  No  system  of  city  gardening  can  be  good 
which  does  not  meet  this  want.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  open 
spaces  or  beautifnl  little  gardens  ;  we  should  keep  the  children  from 
the  filth  and  dangers  of  the  crowded  streets.  The  best  way,  in  the 
case  of  all  large  cities,  is  to  have,  as  far  as  possible,  squares  or  opcTi 
spaces  arranged  as  playgrounds  alone.  These  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
planted  with  large  trees,  so  that  nothing  could  interfere  with  the 
sport  below.  This  plan  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  off  the 
most  frolicsome  and  noisy  elements  from  the  garden  squai'es, 
leaving  them  quiet,  and  almost  free  from  danger  of  damage.  As  a 
rule,  no  playground  should  be  made  in  a  garden  square.  The  smaller 
class  of  square  would  do  best  as  playgrounds,  and  there  are  not 
unfrequently  in  large  cities  open  spaces  which,  by  a  trifling 
expense,  might  be  made  into  recreation  grounds  of  this  kind. 

The  numerous  old  cemeteries  in  all  parts  of  Londtm  would,  if  jiro- 
perly  embellished,  prove  as  useful  as  any  squares  of  similar  size;  and 
some  of  the  large  suburban  cemeteries,  now  so  mnch  surrounded  by 
London  that  they  must  soon  be  closed,  would  make  excellent  public 
gardens.  To  no  other  use  should  they  be  put,  and  it  is  in  nearly  all 
cases  quite  practicable  to  make  old  cemeteries  into  pleasant  city 
gardens  without  displacing  the  monuments,  and  thereby  desfroyin*^ 
the  associations  of  the  spot.  All  such  places  should  be  religiously 
preserved  for  ever  to  the  ])ublic. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  visited  most  of  tho  great  cities  in 
tho  United  States.  They  have  few  squares,  and  those  ver^'  badly 
arranged,  and  I  am  nuire  than  ever  convinced  of  several  things  -flrst, 
that  London  is  even  now  better  provided  with  squares  than  any  other 
large  city  ;  secondly,  that  these  squares  are  managed  so  as  to  conceal 
any  beauty  of  wliich  they  arc  capable  ;  thirdly,  that,  by  a  system, 
some  of  tlic  main  features  of  which  I  have  ondeavoiired  to  indicate, 
those  squares  might  be  made  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  have  the 
most  beneficial  effects  <ra  tho  aspect  of  many  i)art3  of  London. — 
British  Almanacl!  and  Covtpanion. 


A  Winter  Garden  in  Rome.— .^^mo"f?  tlio  various  impiove- 
menfs  likely  to  take  place  in  (he  I'lternal  City  as  a  consoqTience  of  the 
cessuti(^n  of  sacerdotal  rule  is  (he  creation  of  a  winter-garden  in  its 
centre.  Attached  to  the  garden  there  is  to  bo  a  niagniliccut  thcati'o, 
anil  also  a  rafd  and  a  grand  arena  for  o])cn-air  jierforniances  and 
concerts.  It  is  somewhat  strange  (though  some  may  think  otherwise) 
that  no  recent  improvements  of  this  kind  have  boon  originated  in 
]lonie  by  tho  Papal  Government ;  the  crcatiini  of  the  noble  Piazza 
del  Popolo  and  the  beautiful  promenades  of  the  Pincinn  Jlill  having 
boon  suggested  and  carried  into  execution  during  tho  French 
occii)iation  at  tho  beginning  of  the  lu'oseiit  crntiiry.  As  I'abns. 
Camellias,  Agaves,  and  o(her  beautiful  ]ilants  \\hicli  cannot  contend 
with  the  severity  of  our  Uritish  frosts,  will  bear  tho  coniparivtivcly 
mild  winter  of  Home  with  but  little  injury,  tlio  projected  winter, 
garden  may  bo  made  highly  picturesque  and  attractive.  A  December 
walk  in  the  Villa  liiu'ghesi,  which  is  one  of  tho  pleasures  of  Konie,  is 


sufficient  evidence  of  the  fine  effects  that  may  be  produced  by  judicious 
ijlantiug.  The  groves  of  evergreens,  and  the  early  springing  up  of 
Cyclamens  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  Villa  Borghesi,  render  that 
promenade  a  very  delightful  one  to  strangers,  who,  in  such  places 
fully  realise  all  those  dreams  of  the  beauty  of  Italian  scenery  and 
the  softness  of  the  ItaUan  climate  which  are,  in  too  many  respects, 
so  sadly  disappointing.  H.  N.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  PUBLIC   GARDENS. 

Want  of  Plan  in  London. — Mr.  Lowe  has  been  thrashing  jmothcr  ileputa- 
tioii.  East  Loiiclou  has  got  a  park-r. -Victoria  Park — and  wants  to  enlarge  it. 
The  Governmeiit,  however,  hud  advanced  the  money  for  the  park  on  coinlitiou 
of  l>eing  recouped  out  of  the  sale  of  certaui  resei-vcd  lots,  and  is  accordingly 
selling  them  for  building  purposes.  A  deputation  of  East  Londoners,  headctl 
by  Mr.  Reed,  on  Saturdiiy  fortnight  waited  on  Mr.  Lowe,  asking  him  to  suspend 
the  sales;  but  he  refused,  describing  the  facts,  and  declaring  that  if  East  London 
wanted  the  land  East  London  must  pay  for  it.  The  sUvtute  was  clear,  and 
Eagland  cannot  pay  for  East  London.  The  argument  is  unanswerable;  but 
Mr.  Lowe  forgets  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  London,  but  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  it  is  without  the  institutions  which  every  other  city  enjoys,  which  create 
municipal  feeling  and  eUeit  local  liberality.  Nobody  does  or  can  bequeath  a 
fortune  to  East  London,  as  he  might  to  any  city  with  a  decent  constitution.  Wo 
believe  the  failure  of  successive  Cabinets  to  organise  London  costs  the  metropolis 
half  a  million  a  year  in  legacies  and  gifts  alone. — Sjievtalor, 

Hampstead  Heath.— Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  writes  to  the  Tinier 
that  the  brief  report  of  his  speech  at  the  meothig  of  the  Board  which  appeared 
in  that  paper  of  Saturday  week  does  not  convey  the  full  effect  of  the  remarks 
which  he  made  with  regard  to  Hampstead  Heath.  What  he  then  stated  was  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  preservation  of  the  heath  reiiuired  the  Board  to 
maintain  that  open  space  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  state  and  natural 
.aspect,  and  to  tb-ain,  level,  and  improve  where  wanted.  He  said  that  it 
especially  was  the  duty  of  that  body  to  repair  the  mischief  which  had  becu  done 
by  digging  and  removing  sand  and  turf,  to  restore  the  herbage,  fern,  gorse, 
h'cathCT,  and  broom,  to  plant  iudicioiisly,  and  generally  to  endeavour  to  bring 
back  the  heath  to  the  beautiful  wild  condition  in  which  it  was  some  years  since. 
Mr.  Le  Breton  adds  that  persons  unaequaiutcd  with  the  provisitms  of  the  Act 
de-sire  that  the  heath  should  be  laid  out  as  a  park;  hut,  even  if  this  were 
nUowable  under  the  statute,  he  doubts  whether  it  would  meet  with  general 
approval .  The  purchase  of  the  heath,  owing  to  some  legal  dilHcultics,  was  only 
completed  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  no  time  has  been  lost  by  its  present 
owners  in  taking  measures  for  tho  protection  of  the  trees,  some  of  which  are  in 
ilanger  of  falling,  obtaining  plans  for  drainage  where  wanted,  and  generally 
doiifg  all  that  is  neccssarj'  for  restoring  the  heath  to  its  former  state,  and  for 
improving  and  preserving  it.  ^ 

Desecration  of  City  Graveyards.— Are  we  not  becommg  too  much  aeon;. 
tomed  to  the  idea  that  anytlimg,  however  sacred,  may  bo  turned  into  money  ? 
Is  not  this  the  case  with  regard  to  burial-grounds  ?  They  fetch  a  large  sum  and 
they  disappear.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  care  apiiears  to  have  been  taken 
in  rebuilding  the  City  to  reserve  in  the  main  the  burial-grounds  of  the  parishes 
in  which  the  churches  themselves  were  not  rebuilt.  They  are  dotteil  us  green 
spots  all  over  the  City,  as  many  must  often  have  obscrveil.  When  the  present 
extensive  buildings  of  tho  Bank  of  England  were  erected,  one  whole  parish  was 
swallowed  up.  It  was  generally  understood  that  its  ehurehyurd  was  respected, 
and  is  represented  by  the  pleasant  oiien  garden  court  which  gives  such  cheer- 
fulness to  the  olliecs' around  it.  St.  Clement  Danes'  pari.sh  appears  to  view  Iho 
subject  in  another  light,  and  makes  short  work  of  the  matter.  Some  years  ago 
one  of  its  burial-grounds,  situate  in  Portugal  Street,  was  disposed  of  for  the  situ 
of  part  of  King's  College  Hospital,  and  all  trace  of  its  former  use  has  now  dis- 
appeared. Wo  have  just  heard  that  it  has  parted  with  another  of  its  burial- 
grounds,  adjoining  Clement's  Inn,  for  the  site  of  a  jiortiou  of  the  New  Law  Courts. 
One  bur'ial-groimd,  its  principal  one,  in  tho  middle  of  which  the  church  o£ 
St.  Clement  Danes'  stands,  still  remains  to  the  parish.  An  effort  is  being  made, 
in  connection  with  the  Law  Courts,  to  iudiico  the  parishioners  to  sell  this  also. 
Can  we  hope,  after  what  has  been  done,  that  they  will  be  proof  against  it  t  I 
trust  wo  may.  Sites  can  be  got  without  invading  these  small  churchyards, 
which  have  been  bought  over  imd  over  again  by  those  who  lie  in  them.— 11. 

Jliil/erjlchl,  ui  "  Timrt." 

"Watering  Koads.— Some  idea  of  what  might  bo  done  by  improved  manage- 
ment is  gi\°  n  ill  a  rcpin-t  drawn  np  by  tho  chief  surveyor  of  St.  Paucraa,  mid 
laid  before  the  vcsiry  of  that  iiiirisli  at  it.s  lust  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  "street 
watering."  In  185(>  tho  surveyor,  Mr.  Scott,  had  a  diary  ol  a  water-cart  kept 
duriu"  a  week  in  the  height  of  "the  watering  season,  and  he  found  that  through 
an  average  working  day  of  W\  houi's  (exclusive  of  the  intervals  for  breakfast 
and  dinner)  the  time  of  tho  curt  was  thus  occupicii  ;— Filling  at  the  stand-post, 
1  hour  20  minutes;  distributing  water  on  the  ro)ids,  .10  minutes;  tnlvolhng  to 
spread  the  water  and  back  to  the  stand-post,  to  and  fro,  .S  hours  7  minntes. 
Since  that  year  additional  staud-jiost-s  liavo  been  esUiblishcd,  and  fi-oni 
observations  taken  in  IStil  and  again  in  ISO?  Mr.  Scott  linds  the  following 
results  :— Filling,  'i  hours  ;  distributing,  1  hour  and  30  niinutcs  ;  tnivelUng  to 
and  fro,  6  lanirs  SO  minutes.  This,  however,  is  a  favourable  average  ;  n.s,  whero 
onlv  one  cart  works  from  a  stand-post,  so  that  there  is  no  lo.is  of  time  by  waiting, 
thc'nmximuni  lime  occupied  in  (llling  is  but  a  hours  lOminutes.  AsthodistrilmUng 
will  occupy  only  about  1  hour  3G  minutos.  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  to  and 
fro  is  0  hours  V  (,  minutes  under  the  must  favourable  cireumstiinces.  It  mny, 
therefore,  bo  taken  that  oidy  onc-hfth  of  the  working  day  >s  occupied  by  lining, 
about  imo-sevonth  in  sprciuUng  tho  water,  anil  nhoul  two-thirds  of  thu  day  m 
travelling  to  and  fro.  liv  additional  water-posls  it  has  been  reduced  nearly  (o 
the  miiiinium  under  the  existing  arrangenieius,  nnd  no  furllier  economy  can  bo 
ellecled  without  a  complete  nltcnition  of  the  sysleni.  A  clinnge  proposed  by  Mr. 
Scott  is  tho  adoption  of  a  walcl-van  that  will  hold  l-V)  gallons,  inslead  of  Iho 
orilinury  wator-cart,  that  holds  about  iio  gallons.  This  walcr-TOn,  he  nllege.s, 
will  bo  in  every  wav  an  inipi-ovciueiit  upon  Ihe  waler-cart,  which  docs  not  dis- 
tribute the  water  equally  over  the  surface,  and  by  reason  of  tho  height  of  the 
distributor  from  the  ground  causes  a  cloud  of  dust  to  arise  (whenever  tho 
weather  is  hot  and  the  surface  dry)  fram  tho  force  with  which  the  water  falls 
upon  tho  road.  The  van,  holduig  150  gallons  of  water,  will  occupy  nine  mumlcs 
ill  lining  and  six  minutes  in  spreading  the  water,  but  it  will  only  occupy  three 
houi-s  and  (Ifteoii  minutes  in  travelling  to  ami  fi-o,  so  that  in  seven  hours  it  will 
accomplish  as  much  work  ns  the  present  «-ater-cart  ctfccta  in  ten  hours.  Uy 
substituting  .50  of  these  vans  for  the  fl  water-carts  which  during  the  walering 
sea.scm  are  employed  in  St.  Pauoms,  Mr.  Scott  estiuniles  that  a  total  saving  of 
nearly  iil.lXH)  ft  .'ioftr  will  bo  the  result,  nnil  that  n  gnnl  improvement  will  be 
effoetbd  in  the  mbthoil  by  which  the  roads  are  at  present  watered. 
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A  "Warning.—  God  grant  that  the  very  sight  of  the  calamity  with  which 
■\VG  have  stood  face  to  face  may  fall  out  in  some  vaUant,  practical  resolve, 
which  may  benefit  this  whole  nation,  and  join  aU  hearts  as  the  heart  of  one 
man  to  do*  that  which  is  pointed  to  hy  plain  and  ten*ible  facts— that,  as  far  as  we 
have  power,  no  man,  woman,  or  cMld  in  Britain,  be  he  prince  or  be  he  beggar, 
shall  die  henceforth  of  preventable  disease.  Let  us  repent  of,  and  am,end  that 
scandalous  neglect  of  the  well  known  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness  which  destroys 
thousands  of  lives  yearly  in  this  kingdom  without  need  or  reason,  in  defiance 
ahke  of  science,  of' humanity,  and  of  our  Ciuistian  profession.  Two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  I  am  told,  have  died  of  preventable  fever  since  the  Prince 
Consort's  death  a  few  years  ago.  Is  that  not  a  national  sin  to  bow  all  our  hearts 
as  the  heart  of  one  man?  Oh  !  if  his  Royal  Highness'sfoul  and  needless  disease, 
by  striking  once  at  the  very  highest,  shall  bring  home  to  us  the  often-told,  seldom- 
heeded  fact,  that  this  same  disease  is  striking  perpetually  at  hundreds  among 
the  very  lowest  whom  we  leave  to  sicken  and  Se  in  dens  unfit  for  men,  unfit  for 
dogs — if  this  illness  shall  awaken  all  loyal  citizens  to  demand,  and  to  enforce,  as 
a  duty  to  their  Sovereign,  their  country,  and  theii'  God,  a  sanitary  reform  in  town 
and  couniry,  immediate,  wholesale,  imperative — if  it  shall  awaken  the  ministers 
of  religion  to  preach  that,  till  there  is  not  a  fever  alley  or  a  malarious  ditch  left 
in  any  British  city — then  indeed  his  fair  and  precious  life  will  not  have  been 
imperilled  in  vain,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  memory  of  a  Prince 
who  sickened  as  poor  men  sicken,  and  all  but  died  as  poor  men  die,  that  his 
example — and  it  may  be  hereafter  his  exertions — might  deliver  the  i^oor  from 
dirt,  disease,  and  death. — Canon  Kingsleij, 


GARDEN     STRUCTURES, 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  SETTING  THE  SADDLE  BOILER. 

As  saddle  boilers  are  usually  set  they  require  attention  every  two 
or  three  houi's,  and,  indeed,  the  length  of  time  during  which  boilers 
generally  will  last  without  fuel  is  a  point  on  which  too  little 
thought  has  hitherto  been  bestowed.  In  my  case  my  aim  has  been 
to  set  my  saddle  boiler  so  as  to  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible.  As  it 
is  usuaUj'  fixed  the  flames  rush  out  at  ',the  farther  end,  curl  round 
the  flues,  and  avoid  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  My  plan  has  been  to 
distribute  the  flames  as  is  done  in  warming  a  brick  oven,  and  to 
place  the  fuel  in  such  a  way  that  any  cold  air  which  might  iind  its 
way  through  the  bare  grate  should  not  reach  the  sides  of  the  boiler. 
This  is  effected  by  lowering  the  flue  opening,  a  principle  always 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  splendid  fiumaces  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  When  the  flue  opening  is  thus 
lowered,  the  hottest  air  cannot  escape  until  it  has  parted  mth  its 
heat.  But  the  great  point  is  to  have  the  flue  to  come  out  at  the 
door  end,  thus  completely  avoiding  that  through  rush  of  air  so 
universally  experienced  in  the  old  way  of  setting  this  boiler ;  while 


in  my  plan  the  cold  air,  running  over  the  fuel,  assists  in  its  combus- 
tion, after  which  it  rises  and  floats  thoroughly  heated  under  the 
boiler  top. 

My  saddle  boiler,  set  in  the  old  way,  produced  feeble  results  on 
account  of  the  defects  just  pointed  out,  and  the  constant  influx  of 
cold  air  through  the  door,  which  cannot  be  kept  out  however  well  the 
door  is  fitted ;  but  when  I  altered  the  setting  of  it  I  had  no  further 
trouble.  The  pipes  under  the  new  arrangement  always  remain  hot 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours  together.  The  accompanying  woodcut  will 
illustrate  what  I  have  been  doing.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grate  is 
made  smaller,  and  that  it  is  confined  to  the  back  end,  while  the  dark 
aperture  close  to  the  door  will  be  recognized  as  the  outlet  of  the  flue  ; 
the  further  end  being  bricked  up  so  as  to  leave  the  boiler  space  like 
a  small  oven.  Under  such  circumstances  the  flue  may  go  down  the 
sides  and  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  in  the  usual  manner ;  but,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  top  never  heats ;  therefore  the  flue  may  as  well  go 
right  away  and  leave  the  top  uncovered. 

In  stoking,  let  the  hot  fuel  be  at  the  back  and  the  cool  in  front,  as 
seen  in  the  representation.  Below  the  dotted  line  the  air  is  cold, 
and  the  direction  it  takes  is  shoAvn  by  little  arroAvs ;  the  directions  of 
the  flames  will  indicate  the  hot  air  currents. 

If  I  were  setting  a  saddle  boiler,  I  should  carry  the  flues  straight 


back  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  boiler,  then  unite  them  at  the 
further  end,  and  put  a  damper  vertically  down  into  the  flue.  This 
would  retain  the  hot  air  completely,  but  if  the  damper  is  up  the 
chimney,  the  heat  will  accumulate  there  also.  Fire  ascends,  and 
therefore  youi-  boiler  ought  to  be  higher  than  the  flue  and  damper. 
The  Cedars,  ChisicicV.  A.  Dawso>-. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  STEUCTURES, 


Hot-Watei'  Apparatns.—Now  that  so  many  buildings  are  heated  by  hot- 
water  apparatus'!  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  their  preservation.  1.  The 
water  used  for  filling  them  should  be  only  rain  water,  which  will  prevent  the 
boilers  fm-ring  for  many  years.  2.  The  water  should  be  changed  each  ye  ax-,  it 
bemg  riui  off  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  carry  all  se'diment  with  it.  3. 
Where  the  boilers  are  of  cast-iron,  the  upper  or  fui-nace  door  should  never  be 
opened  until  after  having  nearly  closed  the  damper  in  the  chimney,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  sudden  rush  of  cold  au-  into  the  furnace.  A  sudden  rush  of  cold  air 
in  severe  frosty  weather  across  a  hot  cast-iron  boiler  is  very  likely  to  crack  it — 
particularly  the  bottom  ring  of  a  tubular  boiler :  and  although  a  hot- water 
engineer  and  boiler-maker,  I  like  .to  see  all  work  last  out  its  fail"  time. — Duval 
Campbell,  in '' Builder.'* 

How  to  Heat  a  Small  Conservatory  Free  of  Cost.— A  few  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  bought  a  house,  one  of  a  row ;  it  contained  two  sitting-rooms  on 
the  ground  floor — one  to  the  front,  the  other  to  the  back.  In  summer  the  back 
room  was  unfit  for  habitation,  owing  to  the  heat  caused  by  a  closed  range  in  the 
wall  which  separated  it  from  the  kitchen  of  the  adjoining  house.  This  suggested 
to  me  an  idea  which  has  been  carried  out  successfully.  In  planning  a  new  villa, 
I  placed  the  kitchen  fireplace  in  the  west  gable  ;  the  si:)ace  behind  the  rnnge  was 
left  open,  and  against  this  was  built  a  conservatory,  l-i  feet  by  8  feet.  The  open 
space  behind  the  range  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  door,  over  which,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  is  formed  an  au--fiue,  having  a  damper.  By  shutting  the 
door  and  opening  the  damper,  the  heat  from  the  range  is  carried  off,  and 
vicevet'sa.  This  contrivance  may  not  suit  those  who  wish  to  maintain  a  high 
state  of  temperature  in  the  conservatory  during  winter,  but  a  heat  suflScient  to 
protect  plants  from  fi'ost,  and  to  cause  some  to  flower  during  that  season,  can 

be  maintained  free  of  cosf. — S.,  in  "Builder." [Another  correspondent  of  the 

same  paper  says  (assuming  the  kitchen  fii'e  to  be  out  at  ten  o'clock  at  night) 
that  by  this  plan  the  conservatory  would  be  foimd  to  be  quite  cold  in  the  morning, 
when  a  little  warmth  would  be  most  desirable,  and  suggests  the  f  oUowiug  as  a 
more  efficacious  means  of  heating  such  structm-es  : — "  Use  the  waste  heat  from 
the  kitchen  dui'ing  the  day  to  heat  a  reservoir  of  water,  say  sisty  to  one  hundred 
gallons.  This  can  be  raised  to  bofling  point  in  about  two  hours,  and  all  the 
ordinary  kitchen  operations  going  on  just  the  same  ;  then  pass  the  air  over  the 
reservou'  and  out  to  the  conservatory.  The  mass  of  water  will  retain  its  heat 
nearly  intact  untd  morning,  and  thus  do  effectually  what  is  attempted." 

Roof  Gardens.— But  where  is  the  space?  maybe  asked.  So  may  be  asked, 
where  is  the  space  for  a  garden  in  an  uncleared  forest  ?  The  space  for  gardens 
in  a  city  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  city,  less  the  streets  and  passages;  in 
short,  it  is  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  buildings.  So  then  the  buildings  arc 
to  be  cleared  away  to  convert  the  whole  city  into  a  garden?    Kot  so,  only  the 

roofs  of  the  buildings Is  it  impossible  to  make  flat  and  permanent  roofs 

— roofs  permanent  as  afoot-pavement?  I  think,  nay,  I'm  sure,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  operation,  if  set  about  with  common  sense.  We  have  for  ages  made 
flat  roofs  to  ships  at  sea— I  mean  the  decks.  Planks  nailed  down  side  by 
side  are  caulked  vrith  tarred  or  pitched  hemp.  The  planks  are  wet  naturally 
in  some  climates  and  artiflcially  in  others,  and  their  constant  swelling' 
keeps  the  joints  tight.  We  put  wine  and  liquors  into  barrels — the  wine 
swells  the  staves  and  the  liquor  does  not  nm  out.  We  put  wine  and  liquors 
into  stone  bottles,  and  we  cork  the  opening  with  an  elastic  cork — the  cork  swells 
and  the  Uquor  does  not  run  out.  The  difference  between  these  an-angements 
and  that  of  the  flat  roofs  that  let  in  water  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  materials 
are  elastic,  in  the  others  brittle.  Tor  many  years  past  a  valuable  building 
material  has  been  in  use — slate,  sawn  or  cut  into  large  tables  of  any  required 
size,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  If  we  suppose  fom* 
walls  to  be  built  up  in  a  square,  and  overlaid  with  a  solid  table  of  this  slate,  pro- 
jecting a  foot  beyond  the  walls,  and  with  a  descending  edge  to  prevent  water 
running  underneath  to  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  short  of  a  Swiss 
flood  descending  the  Khinc,  and  rising  upwards,  could  get  access  by  way  of  the 
roof.  But  we  can't  get  slates  so  large.  No ;  but  we  can  get  very  large  slates, 
and  we  can  put  them  together  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  How?  As  we  joint  wine- 
bottloswith  corks,  cork  the  edges  of  the  slates  in  grooves.  They  will  be  very 
long  corks  doubtless,  but  they  will  be  very  efficient,  and  will  last  a  very  long 
time,  and  can  be  very  easily  replaced  if  needful,  without  the  shghtest  difficulty 
of  access,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost.  So  now  we  have  got  a  really  flat  roof  with 
a  slope,  say  of  half  an  inch  to  the  yard,  to  lead  away  the  rain  water,  and  over- 
hanging the  wall,  with  a  cornice  all  round  and  a  parapet  six  inches  in  height,  to 
prevent  rain  fi-om  falling  over  or  into  the  street.  On  this  parapet  is  an  orna- 
mental railing  to  prevent  accidents.  Thus  there  is  a  flat  pavement  on  the  house- 
top, as  flat  as  the  foot-pavement  in  the  street  below.  The  slates  are  laid  on 
rafters  of  iron  or  wood— or  iron  and  wood,  the  edges  being  kept  together  by  iron 
dogs.  But  the  slates  are  only  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  are  exposed  to  heat  and 
cold.    Well,  the  rain  and  the  snow  wfll  not  affect  them,  for  the  cork  provides 

against  that And  now  as  to  the  cost.    This  kind  of  roof,  once  in  demand, 

would  be  cheaper  than  ordinary  roofs  in  first  cost  and  immeasurably  cheaper 
in  maintenance.  The  roof  would  be  at  least  as  permanent  as  the  waUs.  The 
system  awaits  only  the  riddance  of  smoke  for  open-air  purposes,  but  for  green- 
house purposes  it  might  be  accomphshed  to  morrow.  Ever^' separate  house  in  a 
row  might  at  once  possess  what  is  at  present  the  pecuhar  luxury  of  people  who 
happen  to  possess  comer  houses.  If  a  London  builder  about  to  erect  a  row  of 
four-roomed  cottages  were  to  adopt  such  a  sj-stem,  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
adding  another  story  as  a  garden  to  each  house,  with  the  same  outlay  and  with- 
out increasing  ground-rent.  If  at  the  same  time  he  could  arrange  his  fires  to 
preveni  them  engendering  suaoke,  and  carry  water  on  to  the  roof,  he  iwould 
provide  for  the  operation  of  washing  and  drying  without  slops  in  the  houFC. 
But  we  must  get  the  Legislature  at  work  to  comijcl  smokeless  arrangements  in 
dwellings  as  well  as  in  factories.  Looking  back  in  these  pages,  they  seem  eo 
unusual  as  to  read  like  a  romance.  Gardens  on  our  house-tops !  Babylonian 
luxuries  !  But  I  am  nothing  if  not  practical.  And,  for  m^^  own  part,  I  shall  feel 
greatly  obhged  to  any  critic  who  will  demonstrate  to  me  that  any  part  of  this 
proposition  is  either  not  practical,  or  not  practicable  ;  in  short,  not  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by  which  landlords  may  reap  profits  and  tenants 
reap  a  large  amount  of  comfort  and  health.— .d^^  tJte  YearSound, 


Dec.  23,  1871.] 


THE   GARDEN. 


Ill 


THE    PROPAGATOR. 


THE    ART    OF    GRAFTING. 

"  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  geutle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  mate  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race ;  tliis  is  an  art 
"VVliich  docs  mend  nature :  changes  it  rather  : 
Tlie  art  is  nature. — SniKEspEAiii;. 


but 


Defixition  op  GUiU'TijfG. — Grafting  is  au  operation  17111011 
consists  iu  uniting  a  plant,  or  a  portion  of  a  plant,  to  another 
wliioh  Tvill  support  it,  and  fui-nisli  it  Tvith  a  part  of  the  nutri- 
ment necessaiy  for  its  growth.  The  plant  which  receives  the 
graft  should  be  furnished  with  roots ;  it  is  destined  to  draw 
nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  transmit  it  to  the  part  grafted. 
It  is  called  the  stock.  We  shall  mention  a  few  exceptions 
where  the  stock  is  a  simple  cutting  without  roots ;  but  it  is 
]ilanted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  soon  furnished  with  them. 
The  other  plant,  or  portion  of  plant,  which  is  grafted  on  the 
stock  should  have  at  least  one  shoot  or  eye,  and  be  in  good 
condition — that  is,  neither  withered,  nor  mouldy,  nor  decayed, 
nor  wet.  It  is  called  the  graft  or  scion ;  it  is  analagous  to  a 
cutting  iu  communication  with  the  soil,  and  continues  it'i 
normal  growth  through  the  intervention  of  the  stock.  Not- 
withstanding the  intimate  union  of  the  stock  and  the  graft, 
they  preserve  their  individual  character  and  constitution  dis- 
tuict :  their  layers  of  wood  and  bark  continue  to  be  developed 
without  the  fibres  and  vessels  of  one  converging  with  those  of 
the  other.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  federative  union  which  leaves  to 
the  interested  parties  their  independence.  Not  unfrcquently 
the  union  of  the  grafted  pieces  suffers  a  clean  severance  at  the 
point  of  contact,  either  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the 
branches,  the  violence  of  the  wind,  or  some  other  casualty. 
However,  the  parts  thus  broken  may  be  used  again,  either  as 
stocks  or  grafts,  just  as  before.  Almost  all  dicotyledonous 
])lants  may  be  grafted.  Up  to  the  present  the  monocotyledonous 
plants  have  been  tried  without  success.  Their  structure  does 
not  present  the  least  capacity  for  the  adhesion  of  the  parts 
when  put  together  ;  and  without  this  intimate  rmion,  grafting 
is  impossible. 

Object  of  G-eajtisg. — The  object  of  grafting  is — 1st.  To 
change  the  character  of  a  plant,  by  modifying  the  wood,  the 
foliage,  or  the  fruit  which  it  was  required  to  produce,  ind. 
To  excite  the  development  of  branches,  flower.s,  or  fruit  on  the 
parts  of  a  tree  where  they  were  deficient.  3rd.  To  restore  a 
defective  or  exhausted  tree  by  the  transfusion  of  the  fresh  sap 
of  a  vigorous  kind.  'Ith.  To  bring  together  on  the  same  stem 
the  two  sexes  of  monoecious  plants,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
reproduction,  •'jth.  To  preserve  and  propagate  a  great  num- 
ber of  woody  or  herbaceous  plants  for  use  or  ornament,  which 
could  not  be  reproduced  by  any  other  means  of  multiplication. 
Without  grafting,  our  orchards  would  not  contain  such  rich 
collections  of  fruits  for  all  seasons  ;  our  forests  would  be  with- 
out .1  large  number  of  important  kinds  of  trees  ;  and  we  should 
not  experience  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  our  parks  such  a 
brilliant  array  of  native  and  exotic  shrubs.  There  remains 
one  more  observation  to  be  made,  iu  favour  of  grafting,  that  is 
that  the  plant,  or  rather  fragment  of  plant,  grafted  on  another 
jiresorvcs  its  original  qualities  and  characteristic  properties, 
it  will  produce  branches  close  or  spreading,  leaves  purjjle  or 
silvery,  ilowers  while  or  rose  coloured,  fruit  large  or  small, 
early  or  late,  exactlj'  resembling  the  variety  from  which  it  was 
taken,  and  without  being  intluenced  by  the  neighbourhood  of, 
or  contact  with,  several  similar  kinds  grouped  ou  the  same 
stock.  We  could  also  f(Uote  instances  of  plants  which,  when 
grafted,  grow  more  vigorously  than  when  on  their  own  roots. 
If  it  is  considered  that  grafting  is  eiis}-  to  bo  jiractiscd,  that  it 
involves  only  a  trifiing  degree  of  Ijodily  exertion,  and  develoiis 
a  love  for  gardening,  it  will  l;e  allowed  tliat  it  is  both  a 
useful  and  au  agreeable  operation. 

Conditions  or  Si.'c<'Kss. — In  grafting,  a  great  deal  of  the 
.success  depends  ou  the  skill  of  the  operator.  The  other  con- 
ditions cs.sential  to  success  are  affiiiity  in  the  species,  vigour  of 
stock  and  graft,  the  condition  of  their  sap,  their  intimate 
union,  the  scasou  and  temperature.  C.  Bai.tet. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE    KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


POT    CULTURE    OF    THE    TOMATO. 

Maxy  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  mods  of  growing 
tomatoes ;  bat  owing  to  the  changcablcness  of  our  climate,  uniform 
success  need  not  be  expected  out  of  doors.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  plants  iu  pots  would  be  infested  with  red  spider,  but  with  plenty 
of  water  applied  to  both  root  and  top,  that  little  pest  may  be  kept 
from  ever  getting  a  footing. 

Ripe  fruits  may  be  had  by  the  end  of  April  by  sov,nng  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  keeping  ihe  plants  growing  on  steadily  in  a 
pine-stove  or  cucumber.house,  allowing  a  rather  limited  quantity 
of  fruit  to  remain  on  each  plant.  To  have  them  by  the  end  of  Jlay, 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  January.  The  young  plants 
soon  come  up  in  a  genial  temperature,  hke  that  of  a  cucumber-house, 
and  a  six-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  good  many  being 
raised ;  a  friable  loam  is  a  good  soil  for  them  during  their  earlier 
stages,  afterwards  they  may  have  a  compost  consisting  of  four  parts 
tm-fy,  loam  and  one  part  stable  manure  with  a  fe^y  quarter-inch  bones 
incorporated  with  them.  Tomatoes  require  to  bo  potted  very  firmly, 
burjing  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  of  the  stem  at  each 
repotting.  But  little  drainage  is  needed,  and  three,  five,  nine,  and 
eleven,  or  thirteen-inch  pots  are  the  sizes  required  for  the  difEcreut 
shiftings.  The  pots  get  filled  with  roots  very  quickly,  from  nine 
days  to  three  weeks  at  the  most  being  long  enough  between  the  shifts. 
When  put  into  their  fniiting-pots  leave  a  space  of  one-and-a-half  or 
two  inches  at  top  for  surface  dressings  of  equal  parts  loam  and  dung, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  bone  dust.  Liquid  manure  should  lie 
given  as  soon  as  the  roots  find  their  way  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  watering  with  it  every  time  the  plants  are  dry,  until  tlio  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  when  it  should  be  exchanged  for  clear  water.  It  grown 
in  melon-houses  under  as  much  light  as  can  be  given  them,  the 
plants  make  rapid  progress,  and  when  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
colour  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool-house.  It  is  necessary  to  pinch 
the  shoots  just  above  the  fruit,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  "stock)-" 
and  dwarf.  About  thirty  tomatoes  is  a  plcutiful  crop  for  one  plant ; 
nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  too  many.  AJEtcr  the  early  fruit  has  been 
gathered  the  plants  may  be  placed  iu  a  cold  frame,  keeping  up  a 
genial  temperature  by  husbanding  sun  heat,  and  paying  attention  as 
before  to  stopping  the  shoots ;  remove  also  all  decaying  leaves,  and 
water  constantly  with  liquid  manure,  giving  a  slight  top  dressing 
about  once  a  fortnight.  When  the  soil  gets  higher  than  the  rim  of  the 
jiot,  an-ange  it  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin  tor  the  reception  of  water. 
Under  tliis  treatment,  a  large  quantity  of  iiue  tomatoes  may  be  had 
from  a  dozen  plants  in  eleven  or  thirteen-inch  pots.  In  warm  seasons, 
they  would  doubtless  do  well  plunged  at  the  foot  of  a  sonth  wall, 
where  thev  should  be  mulched  and  kept  well  watered.  I  find  the 
Improved  Dwarf  Orangeficld  best  for  pot  culture.  Goliath  produces 
l.irge  and  handsome  frait,  but  it  is  too  robust  for  pots.  Of  Dctianco 
I  have  no  personal  experience,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  being  dwarf  and  remarkably  prolific. 

Ilford.  '  11.  r.  B. 


PKOTECTION    OF    BROCCOLI. 

TnoiGii  broccolics  vary  very  considerably  iu  their  powers  of 
resisting  cold,  but  few  or  any  of  them  can  be  warranted  zero-proof 
or  anything  like  it.  Already  the  frost  has  nearly  reached  that  point 
in  some  localities,  and  but  for  its  niglit-cap  of  snow,  much  broccoli 
woald  have  been  wrecked.  As  it  happens,  I  believe  most  of  it  has 
escaped.  But  frosts  equally  or  more  severe  are  probably  in  store  for 
us,  and  as  we  cannot  command  the  snow  to  come  to  our  aid,  it  will 
1)0  wise  to  be  well  provided  with  lu-otccting  material.  True,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  one  to  ocpial  snow  in  potency  and  efficiency. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  nse  the  best  materials 
within  our  reach.  Among  these  may  be  cnnmomted  asparagus  tops,  di-y 
bracken,  and  clean  straw.  The  fiist  are  the  best.  If  cut  before  they  aro 
dead-ripe  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  wanted,  and  then  laid  lightly 
over  tl'.e  crowns  of  the  broccoli,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  frost  tliey 
will  keep  off.  Each  delicate  spray  shuts  two  doors  against  the  loss 
of  heat,  and  tho  material  is  so  light  that  it  cannot  injure  the  plants 
protected.  The  common  bracken  is  almost  eiinally  good  as  a  i>rotoc. 
t ion,  possessing  the  characteristics  of  lightness  in  an  almost  equal 
degree.  Both  these  protectors  are  likewise  diflicult  of  displacement 
by  winds.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  straw— the  first  wind  is  almost  • 
sure  to  displace  it.  Being  composed  of  single  rods,  as  it  were,  it  has 
likewise  a  great  tendency  to  drop  between  the  iilants.  i'or  these 
reasons  it  should  only  be  employed  when  tho  others  cannot  bo  had. 
Some  uso  boughs  of  Spruce  Fir  or  branches  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
They  will  keep  off  frost,  but  they  bring  other  evils,  such  as  the 
dropping  of  tho  ueodle-like  leaves  of  tho  former  into  tho  broccoli, 
and  tho  flavouring  of  it  with  laurel  or  other  loaves.    Still,  «-ith  these 
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drawbacks,  boughs  are  good  protection  against  frost.  But  every 
gardener  grows  asparagus,  and  if  the  tops  are  carefully  preserved, 
enough  will  mostly  be  found  to  shelter  the  whole  stock  of  broccoli 
from  the  rigours  of  Avinter  to  such  a  degi'ee  as  to  carry'  this  most 
valuable  crop  safely  through.  D.  T.  F. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  KITCHEN-GAEDENING. 


Fennel.— The  common  PemiDl  of  our  gardens  (Fceniculmn  vulgare)  was 
formerly  imich  cultivated  in  America ;  and  in  the  eariy  days  of  Now  England  it 
was  the  custom  of  old  ladies  to  can-y  sprigs  of  it  to  meetings,  to  keep  them 
awake  during  long  sermons.  This  practice  is  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  ;  and,  in 
the  more  primitive  portions  of  the  comitry,  the  patch  of  fermel  may  still  be 
seen,  and  the  meeting-house  is  redolent  of  its  odours.  Another  use  for  the 
plant  was  found  by  those  who  kept  bees,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  the 
inside  of  the  hive  with  it  at  swarming-time,  under  the  impression  that  the  odour 
would  attach  them  to  their  new  domicile.  It  is  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco, 
as  a  remedy  for  colic.  In  classic  times  the  fennel  was  held  in  great  esteem. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  so  much  used  in  the  kitchen,  that  few  meats  were 
seasoned,  or  dishes  served  up,  without  it.  The  modern  Italians  still  cultivate  it 
as  a  salad  herb  ;  but  it  has  not  found  much  favour  in  England  in  this  capacity. 
PhiUips,  however,  states  that  it  eats  very  tender  _and  crisp  when  earthed  up  as 
celery,  which  should  be  done  at  least  'fourteen  days  before  it  is  used.  The 
same  author,  referring  to  the  old  superstition  that'snakes  were  very  fond  of 
fennel,  and  cleared  their  eyes  with  its  juice,  says  that  he  planted  it  on  a  bank 
in  his  shrnljbery  where  he  had  frequently  seeii  snakes,  and  frequently  foimd 
the  stalks  woimded  and  eaten  nearly  half  through,  although  the  reptiles,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  the  offenders,  were  never  caught  in  Jlngrante  delicto. 
The  evidence  seems  to  us  scarcely  strong  enough  to  convict  the  snakes  as  the 
culprits. 

How  to  Grow  Good  Horse-Hadish. — Any  out-of-the-way  coraer  it  is  gene- 
rally thought  will  suit  Horse-Radish,  but  my  plan  is  to  put  it  in  one  of  the  best 
quarters  of  the  garden.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  plant  it  every 
year,  and  for  four  years  in  succession  on  the  sanie  piece  of  groimd.  I  trench 
the  ground  two  feet  deep,  giving  it  at  the  same  time  plenty' of  rotten  stable 
manme.  I  then  form  some  fom-feet  beds,  like  those  for  onions,  sUghtly 
treading  them.  Between  the  beds  I  make  alleys  about  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
four  niches  deep.  Then  I  go  to  my  old  Horse-Hadish  bed  and  take  the  roots  aU  up. 
The  thickest  pieces  I  save  for  present  use  ;  the  next  size.I  secure  for  plants  for 
my  new  beds,  selecting  for  this  purpose  roots  as  long  and  straight  as  possible. 
"With  the  back  of  my  pnming-knife  I  clear  a.U  the  fibres  off  them,  and  with  a 
long  smooth  planting-stick  make  holes  sideways  in  the  beds  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  ends  of  the  roots  imder  gi-ound  the  same  depth  as  the  tops,  say  tlrree 
inches,  planting  about  one  foot  apart.  This  should  be  done  in  November,  and 
in  spring  all  the  tops  will  break  out  from  the  sides  of  the  beds  ;  the  roots  will 
have  four  feet  of  space  to  grow  in,  and  by  planting  sideways  plants_for  another 
year  can  be  readily  secured.  In  this  way  I  have  ,grown"in  one  year  a  single 
stick  of  Horse-radish  twenty  inches  long  and  six  inches  rormd  from  a  very 
slender  root.— TaailSTON    Sodthwoeth,    Castle    Ilend    Gardens,    Grairge,  North 

Lancofilnre. [We  have  never  seen    Horse-Radish  grown  in    the  way    jnst 

described  ;  but  straight  clean  sticks  of  it  have  been  produced  as  follows  :— The 
ground,  a  light  black  sandy  soil,  was  manm-cd  and  deeply  trenched.  Dibber- 
holes,  m  rows,  were  then  made  in  it,  some  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  into  these 
were  di-opped  crowns  from  old  roots,  the  holes  being  left  open.  Thus  treated, 
we  have  seen  sticks  produced  in  one  season  as  thick,  but,  if  we  reooUect  rightly, 
scarcely  so  long,  as  that  named  by  our  con-espondent.] 


THE    AMATEUR'S    REMEMBRANCER. 


In-Door  Department.— However  winterly  the  weather  may  be  it 
is  sui-prising  how  ranch  floral  beauty  may  be  had  iu-doors  even  at  this 
season,  if,  in  addition  to  a  little  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  there  is  a 
forcing-pit,  heated  by  hot  water  and  furnished  mth  a  bark  bed  in  which 
to  plunge  the  pots.  In  this,  bulbous  plants  may  be  brought  into  flower 
at  any  time,  and  among  these  must  not  be  forgotten  that  sweet-scented, 
beautrfiU  httle  plant,  the  Eoman  Hyacinth.  Of  that  universal  favourite, 
too,  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley,  there  can  scarcely  be  too  many.  .Another 
channing  plant  that  will  stand  gentle  forcing  well  is  Lueuha  gratissima,  the 
.great  Hydrangea-hke  clusters  of  blossoms  of  which  rank  among  the  most 
fragrant  of  Chi-istmas  flowers.  Roses  and  similar  shrubs  should  also  be 
brought  forward  in  succession.  Start  some  Vines  in  pots,  in  order  to  get 
a  few  bunches  of  early  Grapes.  For  Cucumbers  maintain  a  moist,  growing 
temperatm-e  of  from  60  degrees  to  70  degrees,  or  even  a  httle  more  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  water  occasionally  with  weak  licxuid  manm-e.  Sea- 
kale  and  Ehnbarb  may  now  be  pushed  slowly  iuto  growth ;  but  do  not 
follow  the  old-fashioned  way  of  covering  them  with  heaps  of  leaves  and 
nianm-e  out  of  doors.  Take  up  the  roots,  place  them  in  a  covered  box  for 
example,  and  bring  them  forward  in  a  Httle  warmth.  Both  Seakale, 
Ehubarb,  and  Chicory  may  be  forced  and  blanched  in  this  way. 

Flower-Garden  and  Shrubberies.— Where  the  latter  are  so 
planted  that  the  shrubs  flow  over  on  to  the  tm-f,  little  attention  in  the  way 
of  cleaning  will  bo  reciiiired,  and  this  is  the  way  all  shrubberies  should  be 
arranged.  Shrubs  encroaching  too  much  on  one  another,  or  running  out 
too  far  over  the  gi-ass,  may  now  be  pruned  in.  Keep  wallcs  clean  and  neat. 
Choice  beds  of  Tuhps  and  other  bulbs  should  be  protected  with  mats  or 
other  means  from  frost.  For  the  coral  garnished  branches  and  spray  of 
Hollies  there  is  now  great  demand  for  weaiing  into  wreaths  ancl  other 
tasteful  dcrices  for  house  decoration,  and  those  who  keep  a  few  evergreens 
in  pots,  plunged  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  for  the  ornamentation  of 
entrance-halls,  windows,  &c.,  will  be  busy  getting  them  up  and  dressed  for 
that  pm-pose.  Among  these  should  be  some  of  the  gold  and  silver  HolUes, 
which  are  very  effective  by  gaslight.  Little  groups  of  Holly,  T\-ith 
different  colom-ed  leaves,  intei-mised  with  dwarf  Firs,  Lam-ustinus,  Sldm- 
mias,  Aucubas,  especially  such  as  have  been  induced  to  bear  fruit.  Lam-els 
and  Box  associate  nicely  with  statuary,  and  add  life  and  interest  to  niches, 
recesses,  and  other  places  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  In  warmer  positions 
such  beautiful  berry-bearing  plants  as  the  different  varieties  of  Solamim 


Capsicastrum,  Ardisias,  some  of  the  new  Japanese  Aucubas,  and  dwarf 
Orange  trees  might  he  used  with  advantage,  especially  if  intermixed  with 
bright-leaved  DracEenas,  and  such  plants  as  Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  the 
great  scarlet  bracts  of  which  are  very  brilliant  and  strildng.  With 
materials  such  as  these,  and  cut  flowers  for  tj,ble  ojrnament  arranged 
according  to  the  dhections  given  by  our  tasteful  coia'espondent,  "  W.  T.," 
our  homes  need  require  httle  more  in  the  way  of  Christmas  decoration. 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Pruning  and  nailing  must  be  pro- 
ceeded with  whenever  the  weather  is  very  favourable  for  such  work.  Finish 
up  planting  of  all  kinds,  and  throw  up  vacant  ground  rough,  to  be  acted  on 
by  frost.  If  not  already  done,  lay  down broccolies  with  then*  heads  to  the 
north,  or  take  them  up  wholly  with  balls,  and  replant  thickly  in  some 
sheltered  place,  covering,  during  severe  weather,  with  light,  dry  pea 
haulm,  fern,  or  boughs  of  evergreens,  a  protection  which  should  also  be 
apphed  to  such  as  have  been  left  in  their  growing  quarters.  Give  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions  to  young  cauliflowers  in  shallow  frames,  or  under 
hand-glasses  or  cloches,  to  stand  the  winter.  Carrots  sown  late,  to  draw 
yotmg,  should  receive  some  sUght  protection  on  the  occurrence  of  frost. 
Lettuces  and  Endive  should  also  be  protected  under  tempoi-ary  frames. 
Clear  autmnu-sown  onions  some  dry  day  from  weeds,  and  sift  some  dry 
earth  amongst  them.  In  frosty  weather,  wheel  out  manure  to  quarters 
where  it  will  hereafter  be  wanted.  J.  M. 


OBITUARY. 


DB.  BERTHOLD  SEEMANN. 
This  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller  died  at  the  Javali  Mine, 
Nicaragua,  on  the  10th  of  October  last,  at  the  early  ago  of  forty- 
seven.  He  was  an  intrepid]  traveller,  and  had  assisted  in  ex- 
plorations in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Although  lately  much 
engaged  with  important  mining  concerns  in  Central  America,  he  was 
none  the  less  enthusiastic  botanist  and  collector,  and  quite  recently 
our  gardens  have  been  greatly  enriched  through  his  efforts.  Dr. 
Seemann  was  bom  at  Hanover,  in  the  year  1825.  After  receiving 
an  excellent  education  in  the  Lyceum  of  his  native  city,  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
and  was  apijointed,  in  ISlC,  naturalist  on  board  her  Majesty's 
ship  Herald,  in  which  capacity  he  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
and  three  cruises  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  He  next  dared  to  face — and  faced  with  success — the 
perils  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  in 
the  dismal  swamps  of  Central  America,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  edited  the  solitary  English  scientific  "  Journal  of  Botany " 
and  the  "  Flora  Vitiensis,"  which  latter  he  just  lived  to  complete. 
As  a  scientific  writer  Dr.  Seemann  was  widely  known  by  his 
"Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald,"  published  in  1853 ; 
"A  Popular  History  of  Palms,"  in  1855;  "The  Botany  of  the  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Herald,"  in  1857;  "Viti — an  Account  of  a  Government 
Mission  to  the  Viti,  or  Fiji  Islands,"  in  1862  ;  "  Popular  Nomenclature 
of  the  American  Flora;"  "  Paradisus  Vindobonensis ;"  "Twenty- 
Four  Views  of  the  Coast  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ;"  and  "Dottings 
on  the  Roadside  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito,"  written  in 
collaboration  with  Captain  Bedford  Pirn,  and  published  in  1869.  Dr. 
Seemann  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  scientific 
journals  of  London  and  editor  of  the  "  Bonplandia."  He  was  like- 
iWse  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Imperial  German  Academy  Natura3  Curiosorum.  We  deeply 
regret  the  loss,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  of  -such  an  energetic  and 
accomplished  naturalist. 


The  French  Horticultural  Relief  Fund.— It  has  been  determmed  to 
transmit  all  the  moneys  collected  for  this  fund  to  il.  Riviere  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  for  distribution  as  they  may  think  best.  This  seems  to  us  the  best 
coiu'Se  to  pm'Sue  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  sum  collected  (£otO,  or  there- 
abouts) can  allesnate  but  a  few  of  the  most  pressing  cases,  and  these  are  best 
known  to  the  French  gentlemen  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  fund. 
The  losses  are  estimated  at  something  like  £105,000 ;  let  us,  therefore,  hope 
that  British  sympathy  will  be  exerted  more  heartily  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
before  the  subscription  hst  is  finally  closed. 

Crystal  Palace  Company.— At  the  annual  meeting  which  took  place  tlie  other 
day,  it  was  elated  tliat  the  iiast  year  had  been  a  satisfactory  one.  The  average 
yearly  attejidanee  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  it  was  said,  amounted  to 
1,659,000,  whilst  last  year  the  number  was  no  less  than  2,120,000,  or  the  highest 
numberthat  had  ever  visited  the  Palace  in  any  one  year.  The  total  earnings  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £139,:j30,  and  the  expenditure  to  X!}t;,02.-^.  After  providing 
for  debentures  and  prefex-ence  stocks  the  balance  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  2  per 
cent.,  and  still  leave  a  margin  ;  but,  upon  maturely  considering  the  subject,  the 
directors  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  strongly  to  advise  the  meeting  to  accept  the 
smaller  rate  of  li  per  cent.  The  outlay  for  permanent  repah-s  had  already  been 
very  hea\7,  for  in  the  past  year  alone  not  less  than  £15,000  was  so  expended,  or 
an  increase  of  £3,324.  And  they  had  been  advised  by  their  engineer  that  there 
were  other  repairs,  especially  the  renewal  of  the  roof,  which  would  not  bear 
delay,  and  must  be  done  if  the  company  would  keep  the  building  in  a  safe  and 
sound  condition.  The  expense  on  that  account,  therefore,  in  the  coming  year 
was  not  hkely  to  be  less  than  in  the  past.  The  aqn.arium,  it  was  mentioned,  paid 
a  small  rent.  Since  its  opening  it  had  been  visited  by  more  than  40,000  persons, 
and  the  receipts  were  upwards  of  £1,200,  which  encoirraged  the-hope  of  still 
greater  success  in  the  futm-e.  Another  new  source  of  revenue  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cui'ling  pond,  the  entu*e  expense  of  making  which  was  borne  by  the 
Cm-ling  Club.  It  was  suggested  that  some  restriction  should  be  placed*  upon 
the  issue  of  free  passes,  which  last  year  reached  the  enormous  number  of  100,000. 
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**  This  is  an  art 
Whiclx  does  mend  nature  :   changes  it  rather  : 
The  Aet  is  Natcbe." Shakespeare, 


All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  William  Robinsox,  "  The  Gardex  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  Th£  Publishek. 

Readers  wlio  may  find  it  difficult  to  prociire  the  numbers  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  booksellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  6tZ.  per  annuyn,  9s.  9tJ.  for  six  months,  or 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  "The  Garden"  is  sent 
to  subscribers  by  Friday  evening's  post. 


EVEELASTIITG  FLOWERS. 

(the    imODAXTHES.) 

TiiKSK  interesting  subjects  deserve  a  bettor  fate  than  iisiially 
bcfalLs  them.  Many  lovely  thing.?  deserve  the  name,  bnt  they 
are  so  badly  grown  or  so  badlj'  selected  and  an-anged  that  the 
very  name  must  be  offensive  to  many  sensitive  persons.  The 
closo-fittiug  bundles  sent  from  Germany  are  cases  in  point. 
They  often  contain  flowers,  too,  that  have  no  real  claim  to  the 
term  "  everlastbig."  The  most  evident  mistake  made  by  those 
whogathcrandprcservecvei'lastingflowor.s  is  their  neglect  either 
to  gather  or  ]iroperly  preserve  the  loveliest  of  all  everlasting 
flowers — the  different  varieties  of  Rhod;intlie. 

If  cut  at  the  right  time,  the  whole  plant  retains  its  fulness 
and  beauty,  and  the  flowers  that  pure  but  delicate  ro.sy  tint, 
till  Rhodanthes  are  fit  to  gather  again  the  following  autumn. 
By  that  time,  if  not  protected  by  a  glass,  the  flowers  arc  often 
oliscurcd  by  dust.  All  the  Rhodanthes  are  what  is  called 
"  half-hardy  annuals,"  recfuiring  some  such  treatment  as 
follows  :  Sow  in  March  or  April  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  iu  a 
close  frame  without  Ijottom  heat,  the  latter  mode  succeeding 
]jerfectl3',  unless  the  seeds  ai'e  sown  too  early  in  the  season ; 
they  may  even  be  sown  in  the  open  borders  at  the  end  of  April 
or  beginnmg  of  Mayr  but  will  not  then  flower  so  early.  It 
matters  very  little  about  the  Rhodanthe  floweiing  early,  Ijut  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  flower  well ;  and 
this  may  be  as  well  attained  by  sowing  it  on  a  wann  light  and 
sandy  border  the  first  week  iu  May  as  by  any  other  means. 
Cover  tlie  seeds  with  about  one-eight  of  an  inch  of  tine  sandy 
soil,  and  take  a  little  more  pains  with  the  sowing  than  is  usual 
or  necessary  with  annual  flowers.  But,  to  make  sure  of  a  crop, 
sow  also  some  seed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  common  cold  frame, 
to  be  planted  out  when  an  inch  high.  Tliere  are  two  or  tlu'ce 
beautiful  congeners  of  this  exf|uisite  ]ilant.,  ail  worth  growing, 
tljough  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  of  them  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  old  one ;  but  if  they  only  approached  it,  they  would 
1)0  valuable.  One  is  called  maculata,  and  is  more  robust,  with 
larger  flowers  having  a  dark  crimson  ring  round  the  centre; 
there  is  a  i)ure  white  variety  of  this.  Another  is  atrosanguinea, 
ii  now  and  distinct  species,  with  dark  eye.  The  most  vigorous 
and  lieautiful  plants  arc,  however,  raised  under  glass  for  grecn- 
liouso  decoration,  as  described  in  TilK  Garden  of  December  lOth, 
]).  7:i.  If  when  they  flower  they  arc  not  cut,  but  allowed  to 
seed  away  like  the  other  annuals,  they  will,  of  course,  soon 
jierish;  but  if  on  any  flue  day  about  ten  days  after  the  first 
flowers  l)egin  to  open,  and  wlicn  some  are  fully  expanded — 
colour  a  lovely  rose,  with  tlic  liack  or  outcf  ]i<n'tion  of  the 
di'ooping,  bell-like  flower  gradually  shaded  off  to  silvery  pink, 
thi'ougli  the  little  scales  which  make  it  look  like  the  neck  of  a 
dovo  ;  some  opening,  and  numerous  pretty  buds  around  those — 
then  cut  as  much  as  you  want  (cut  them  oft'  near  the  ground), 
and  ]ilace  them  on  u.  shelf  in  a<  diy  room—  a  darkisli  room  for 
choice.  'I'licy  will  ])rove  ornaments  for  "  in-door  decoration  " 
which  the  artificial  florist  can  never  approach. 

As  to  arrangement :  well  preserved  Rhodanthe  blooms  with  a 
few  graceful  ornamental  grasses  make  a  lovely  com])ositiou. 
and  far  superior  to  any  olUhe  ugly  hay-like  bundles  so  much 
sold  now,  with  dozens  of  kinds  of  flowers  dyed  and  otherwise 


jammed  into  them.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  Rhodanthe 
is  so  exquisitely  delicate  and  pretty,  and  so  likely  to  invite 
close  inspection,  that  it  is  desirable  to  place  them  under 
close  bell-glasses,  where  they  may  remain  unsoiled  by  dust. 
We  know  one  little  tuft  of  Rhodanthe  garnished  with  a  spray 
of  most  graceful  grass  (Bromus  briza^formis)  which  was  placed 
under  a  glass  shade  iu  1865,  and  which  now  looks  almost  as 
well  as  ever. 


PLANT    LIFE    IN    TOWNS. 

The  health  of  towns  has  become  a  hackneyed  subject,  but  we 
seldom  hear  about  the  health  of  plants  in  towns.  Yet  tlie  two  are  not 
only  nearly  correlated,  but  well-nigh  identical.  Were  plants  healthy, 
the  inhabitants  would  probably  be  so  likewise,  and  the  obverse  is 
true.  Towns  in  or  near  to  which  plants  refuse  to  thrive  are  also 
those  most  fatal  to  man.  The  primary  foundations  of  health  in  both 
are  heat,  light,  food,  cleanliness,  pare  air,  and  suitable  water.  With 
the  single  exception  of  heat,  which  in  the  open  air  may  bo  assumed 
to  be  nearl}^  equal  in  to^vn  and  countrj%  it  must  be  admitted  that 
large  towns  imperil  the  purity,  lessen  the  quantity,  and  interrupt  the 
constancy  of  most  if  not  all  the  other  essentials  of  health.  In  many 
large  towns  the  light  of  the  sun  is  obscured  for  more  than  one-half 
its  shining  hours.  Therefore,  who  can  wonder  at  the  pale  faces  which 
one  finds  among  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  shabby  aspect  of 
plants  in  towns  ?  Heat  is  the  great  quiekener,  light  the  chief 
strengthener,  of  plants.  They  ever  turn  towards  the  light.  The 
reason  why  so  many  die  in  dwelling-houses  is  that  they  have  so  little 
light.  They  linger,  pine,  and  refuse  to  grow  in  many  towns  for  the 
same  reason.  The  pestilence  that  kills  plants  by  thousands  is  bred 
of  that  semi-darkness  which  hangs  as  a  death  pall  over  so  many  of 
our  smoke-capped  cities.  When  that  darkness  flics  before  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  a  Smoke  Prevention  Act  applied  to  every  fire,  then 
indeed  mil  plants  in  to\i-ns  rejoice,  be  clothed  with  new  strength  and 
adorned  mth  fresh  beauty. 

Of  the  importance  of  food  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  congenial 
quality  little  need  be  said.  It  is  alike  essential  to  plant  fife  whether 
in  toflm  or  eountry.  Short  rations  mean  weakness  ;  unsuitable  food 
breeds  disease.  The  earth  iu  its  natural  condition  is  one  great  store- 
house  of  plant  food.  Not  such  earth,  however,  as  is  common  to  most 
to\vns — an  "  omnium  gatherum"  of  all  kinds  of  refuse.  In  such  unsuit- 
able root-runs,  nevertheless,  many  town  plants  ai'o  expected  to  find 
their  food.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  fail  ?  Plants  in  towns  have 
many  special  trials  to  endure  which  we  have  little  power  to  abate. 
Bnt  we  can  provide  good  earth,  fully  stocked  with  food,  for  their  roots. 
Whether  planted  on  tlic  sides  of  our  streets,  iu  town  squai-cs,  or  in  the 
open  parks,  every  tree  should  have  a  space  of  the  following  dimeu. 
sions  wholly  for  its  own  use :  It  should  measure  ten  or  twelve  feet 
across  and  four  feet  dec|),  and  be  stocked  with  the  best  maiden 
loam  within  reach  ;  smaller  shrubs  and  flowei-s  to  have  provision 
made  tor  their  wants  on  the  same  liberal  scale.  Were  this  done 
at  first  planting  wo  should  have  fewer  complaints  of  town  plants 
refusing  to  grow,  becoming  unhealthy,  or  actually  perishing  iu  so 
m.iny  instances. 

Cleanliness  is  another  grand  essential  to  health — it  is  its  parent, 
alike  iu  the  vegetable  world  and  the  animal  kingdom.  The  best  euro 
fur  dirt  on  plants  is  the  watcr-hose  overhead.  Daily,  or  rather 
nightly  sousings  will  keep  them,  in  the  dirtiest  towns,  tolerably 
clean.  In  public  parks  and  town  squares  the  whole  of  the  gravel, 
even  more  than  the  grass,  should  be  kept  thoroughly  watered,  if 
plants  are  to  be  kept  clenn.  Prevention  is  better,  as  well  as  much 
easier,  than  cure.  The  dust  is  laid  nn  with  more  ease  than  washed 
off  plants  after  it  has  been  sown  broadcast  over  them  by  the  wind. 
If  the  streets  and  all  paths  are  kept  thoroughly  watered,  the  great 
pest  of  dust,  which  works  such  disfigurement  and  injury  among 
plants  in  to^^^ls,  will  bo  well-nigli  abolished  ;  and  when  that  happy 
day  arrives — as  come  it  must,  iu  the  interests  of  plant  life,  if  not 
in  our  own — when  every  chimney  consumes  its  own  smoke,  town 
plants  may  remain  as  clean,  or  cleaner,  than  those  in  the  country  : 
for  in  tlio  latter  wo  cannot  afford  to  water  dnsty  roads,  as  is  done  in 
all  large  towns. 

Finally,  plants  iu  towns  suffer  from  lack  of  water.  The  air  ia 
fire. parched  and  smoke-dried,  and  the  earth  is  often  riddled  like  a 
sieve  below,  and  made  waterjiroof  on  the  surface.  Town  trees  nro 
not  only  starved  for  lack  of  food,  but  literally  shrivelled  up  for  tho 
want  of  suitable  water.  Drought  .above  and  below  kills  more  plants 
in  towns  than  all  thu  other  evils  I  have  specified.  The  miscliicf  is 
great  ;  bnt  the  remedy  is  at  hand.  Wnter-jiipes  and  sewers  rnn  full 
past  the  parclu'd  jilants.  Turn  a  stroani  of  both  on  to  these, 
and  their  health  and  strength  will  be  established.  If  sewage  ia 
not  accessible,  clean  water  always   is.     It  will  be  observed  1  use 
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the  tenn  "  suitable  water."  All  water  is  suitable  but  such  as  is 
very  hard,  or  poisoned  with  mineral  or  chemical  substances.  Soap- 
suds is  one  of  the  best  of  ajjijlications  to  almost  all  plants ;  rain,  or 
river  water,  is  much  better  than  that  of  springs.  The  secret  of 
success  in  watering  is  thoroughness.  To  the  roots,  much  and  seldom 
must  _be  our  motto ;  to  the  tops,  every  day,  or  rather,  every 
evening,  if  practicable,  during  dry  weather.  But  these  overhead 
showers  must  not  be  trusted  to  for  watering  the  roots.  The  latter 
must  have  enough  to  drench  them  through  to  their  lowest  depths. 

D.  T.  F. 

Suburban  Trees  and  their  Destroyers.— Nothing  lias 
appeared  in  your  columns  in  which  I  take  more  hearty  interest  than 
in  your  efforts  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  wretched  condition 
of  our  London  squares,  and  to  what  they  might  be  made  if  properly 
managed,  and  also  to  the  want  of  more  trees  for  both  shade  and 
ornament  on  the  principal  thoroughfares  leading  from  town  to 
suburban  districts.  But  there  is  another  matter  of  evenmore  importance 
than  the  planting  and  proper  management  of  such  trees  as  it  is 
desirable  to  have,  and  that  is,  the  preservation  of  those  that  already 
exist.  London  is  rapidly  absorbing  on  all  sides  what  a  few  years 
ago  were  outlying  districts.  .  If  its  present  rate  of  progress  is  con- 
tiuued,  this  generation  will  see  many  of  the  villages  that  are  now 
situated  half-a-dozen  miles  from  the  town  propei'ly  'so  called,  united 
to  it  by  interminable  lines  of  bricks  and  mortar,  and,  unless  an  effort 
is  made  to  preserve  the  few  tree.?  that  at  present  flank  the  main 
roads,  the  suburbs  will  soon  be  as  leafless  as  the  hea);t  of  the  city. 
The  road  to  Southgate  is  pronounced  by  all  acquainted  with  it  to  be 
cue  of  the  prettiest  round  London.  Many  of  the  houses  that  fringe 
it  are  large  and  substantial,  and  are  iniabited  by  well-to-do  peojile. 
Such  cottages  as  still  remain  are  neat  in  themselves,  and  possess 
nice  little  well-kept  front  gardens,  in  which  may  be  found,  along 
with  a  host  of  other  appropriate  things,  those  imiversal  favourites, 
the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle,  revelling  in  luxuriant  growth.  Our 
local  horticultural  society  has  done  much  to  stimulate  small  holders 
in  this  direction  by  ofiei-ing  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gardens.  The 
roadway  is  divided  from  the  ample  footpath  by  a  broad  margin  of 
grass,  on  which  stood  a  beautiful  row  of  lime  trees,  which,  judging 
from  their  appearance,  must  have  been  planted  some  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  Apart  from  their  stately  look,  these  afforded  a  grateful 
shade  to  pedestrians.  Bjit  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  must  be  num. 
bered  with  things  of  the  past,  the  local  board  having  within  the  last 
few  weeks  employed  men  to  behead  the  whole  of  them  some  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  leaving  them  hideous  monuments  of  district  mis- 
management. After  such  vandahsm  as  tliis,  surely  London  wants  a 
Haussmaun,  not  only  to  rectify  the  blunders  and  shortcomings  of 
times  gone  by,  but  to  prevent  such  atrocities  as  that  to  wliich  I  have 
just  alluded. — T.  B.\i>'E8,  Southrjate. 

How  to  keep  Cats  out  of  Town-Gardens.— Has  anyone  with 
a  small  garden  in  a  densely-populated  neighbourhood  ever  been 
troubled  with  cats  ?  Has  anyone  had  reason  to  observe  that  natm-al 
curiosity,  that  iucamate  love  of  knowledge,  which  impels  the  feline 
race  to  search  for  it  round  the  roots  of  freshly -planted  specimens  ? 
Have  finished  beds  borne  witness  to  the  infernal  gambols  au  dair  de 
la  lune  ?  I  present  a  "  perfect  cure,"  or,  what  is  better,  prevention. 
The  material  is  simple  enough,  and  obtainable  evei-ywhere;  it  is 
wire-netting.  But  how  to  apply  it  ?  At 
first  I  had  it  fixed  on  the  tops  of  the 
waUs  and  fences,  thus  raismg  them  fom- 
feet  all  round  the  premises.  Well,  tins 
answered  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
after  which  interval  it  was  of  no  ser- 
vice whatever,  apparently  an  attraction. 
Tabbies  and  tortoisehells,  tailed  and  tail- 
less ahke,  seemed  to  approve  of  and  fall 
into  the  arrangement  readilj^.  They  also  brought  friends  to  see  the 
novelty.  Now,  the  grandest  discoveries  have  ever  been  of  the  simplest 
character.  By  simply  taking  doivn  the  wire-netting  and  fastening  it 
flat  on  the  top  of  the  wall  or  fence,  like  a  coping,  projecting  two  feet 
on  each  side — it  it  bend  doflTi  by  its  own  weight  and  form  an  ano-le 
so  much  the  better — 1  have  for  now  six  months  been  able  to  defy  all 
the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  I  have  seen  many  a  grimalkin,  perched 
in  a  tree,  with  wistful  eye  "  view  the  landscape  o'er,"  but  never  yet 
has  one  managed  to  cross.  It  might  be  asked,  Why  have  the  wire  on 
your  ovni  side  too  ?  Stop  a  bit ;  the  foe  may  get  in  through  a  gate 
or  window  carelessly  left  open,  and  then,  if  anyone  is  fond  of  what 
our  neighbours  call  U  spoH,  if  he  admires  feats  of  agility,  he  will 
wish  to  keep  the  intruder  from  getting  out  immediately.  Let  him 
close  the  gate  and  begin.  To  watch  the  pursued  puss  run  or  rather 
fly  along  up  in  the  angle  A,  is  a  delight  hardly  to  be  sm-passed,  except 
by  watching  two  !  To  sec  "  the  affrighted  foe  race  round  the  walls 
and  ran  to  each  avenue,"  will  be  vengeance  enough  without  the  whip, 


with  which,  however,  it  is  well  to  be  armed,  as  I  have  found  a  cat  in 
despah-  face  about  and  attack  dogs  and  children.  Let  this  simple 
remedy  be  tried.  I  will  answer  for  it  that  the  angle  B  will  keep  any 
cat  from  getting  in,  and  the  angle  A  from  getting  out,  until  you  choose 
to  let  it. — Penumbi-a,  in  "  Journal  of  Horticulture." 


TOWN  TEEBS. 


The  trees  best  fitted  -for  street  and  square  planting  about  large 
toi^Tis,  where  smoke  and  dust  abound,  are  such  as  will  look  clean, 
shining,  fresh,  and  flourishing,  after  every  shower  of  rain.  Their 
foliage,  too,  should  be  of  beautiful  shape,  and  change  to  various 
tints  in  autumn,  mostly  falling  off  all  at  once,  instead  of  causing  a 
continual  litter  on  the  occm.Tence  of  every  puff  of  wind  for  weeks. 
They  should,  moreover,  be  such  as  will  fonn  a  nice,  pleasant,  and 
variable  summer  shade,  admitting  freely  light  and  air  in  winter. 
Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  adornment  of  towns  or  villages  as 
judicious  tree  planting  by  the  side-walks  of  streets,  waste  comers, 
village  greens,  &c.  Such  embellishments  give  to  cities  an  air  of 
verdant  beauty,  which  never  fails  to  interest  the  casiial  visitor, 
and  they  comfort  the  inhabitants  by  their  welcome  shade  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  But  independentl}^  of  the  interest  which  they  excite 
when  budding  out  in  the  spring,  in  blossom,  or  in  fi"uit,  they  soften  and, 
in  a  measure,  regulate  the  atmosphere,  abating  its  excessive  heat  in 
summer  and  partially  breaking  heavy  gales  and  storms. 

The  following,  to  some  extent,  embody  these  desiderata,  and  are 
wellfittedfor  planting  in  large  towns  where  muchsmoke,  dust, fog,  and 
darkness  prevail,  viz. : — Platanus  orientaKs,  P.  acerifolia,  P.  hispanica, 
P.  occidentahs,  P.  pyramidalis,  and  P.  laciniata ;  Liquidambar ; 
Salisbm-ia ;  Populus  alba  and  P.  canadensis ;  Weeping  WOlow ;  Horse- 
Chestnut,  Scarlet-Chestnut ;  variegated  Sycamore ;  Acer  macro- 
phyllum,  A.  platanus  ;  and  A.  barbatum ;  Lilacs,  on  account  of  their 
early  buds  and  blossoms ;  Laburnums  j  double  and  single  scarlet  and 
white  Thorns  ;  and  Syringas.  The  common  Robinia  and  its  varieties 
also  make  good  town  trees.  James  B.i.knes. 


SOILS,     MANURES,     &C. 


SOIL  ¥0R  POTTING. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  errors  into  ■wMcIl  the 
inexjDerieiiced  faU  is  that  of  making  choice  of  inert  and  finely 
pulverised  soil  for  potting  with.  This  and  insufficient  draia- 
age  are  more  disastrous  to  pot  plants  than  any  other  two  pomts 
of  culture  that  can  he  named.  To  pot  plants  in  common 
garden  soil  which  is  generallj-  destitute  of-  fibry  matter,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  neglect  thorough  di'ainage,  is  the  shortest 
and  surest  way  of  reducing  a  plant,  however  hardy  and 
vigorous,  to  a  state  of  inaction  and  premature  decline.  Such 
soil  is  destitute  to  a  great  extent^  of  what  forms  the  food  of 
plants.  Were  this  its  only  fault,  it  might  be  remedied  by  the 
application  of  stimulants  iu  a  licjuid  form ;  but  the  principal 
want  or  error  lies  in  its  mechanical  condition  being  at  variance 
with  the  recpiirements  of  a  healthy  pot  plant.  What  is  required 
is  organic  or  turfy  matter,  which  in  its  gradual  decomposition 
affords  food  to  the  plant,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  a  root 
medium,  which  freely  admits  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  has  the  power  of  absorbing  therefrom  the 
esssential  gases  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  plant  life. 
A  plant  potted  in  finely  pulverised  soil,  or  rather  dust, 
entirely  destitute  of  fibre  particles,  finds  itself,  especially 
after  frequent  waterings,  m  a  close  hardened  medium.  If 
-young  roots  are  ever  formed  iu  a  healthy  condition  they 
are  most  difficult  to  be  kept  alive,  if  that  he  at  all  jsossiblo 
under  such  circumstances.  Such  a  body  of  soil,  especially 
if  watered  with  water  iu  whicli  there  is  a  sediment,  soon 
becomes  solid,  and  no  tender  plant  can  thriA-e  in  it.  The 
soU  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  plants  hi  pots  should 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  decomposing  fibry  matter,  such 
as  the  roots  and  herbage  which  are  common  to  the  surface  of 
old  pastures.  The  fibry  matter  which  such  soil  contains  not 
only  presents  in  its  gradual  decomposition  the  constituent 
elements  which  form  the  chief  food  of  plants,  but  prevents  at 
the  same  time  the  soil  from  becoming  compressed  and  soured. 
Such  soil  should  be  chopped  up  or  teased  with  the  hand  without 
removing  the  fibre.  Siftmg  should  never  be  had  recourse  to, 
except  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  potting  young  things  intovery 
small  pots;  and  even  then,  instead  of  separating  the  filjrefrom 
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the  finer  soO,  it  should  be  all  passed  through  the  sieve,  simply 
for  the  pui-pose  of  breaking  it  up  .and  makuig  it  fit  for  going 
into  small  pots  Tvithout  taking  the  fibre  out  of  it.  Soil  of  this 
fibry  description — fresh  and  open — should  form  the  chief  of 
mixtures  for  potting  with,  and  is  in  itself  very  nutritious. 
Manurial  substances,  such  as  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dung,  can 
be  added  to  such  a  staple  with  safety  in  the  case  of  gi-osser- 
f  eeding  plants.  The  amount  of  sand  added  to  it  must  be  decided 
by  the  character  of  the  roots  wliich  various  plants  make. 
Heaths,  azaleas,  and  the  generality  of  Xew  Holland  plants, 
which  make  fine  hau'-like  roots,  recpiire  a  more  sandy  soil  than 
others;  whUe  such  as  oranges  and  camellias,  which  make  strong 
crow-quill  like  roots,  demand  a  very  moderate  admixture  of 
sand.  The  former  plants,  too,  require  more  of  a  peaty  than  a 
loamy  or  calcareous  soil ;  but  in  all  cases  there  should  be  a 
largo  amount  of  fibrous  material.  In  using  such  soil,  it  should 
always  be  inclined  to  the  di-y  side,  as,  when  used  wet,  it  is  apt 
to  become  compressed  and  iU-conditioned.  A. 


House  Sewerage. — The  distressing  illness  of  his  Koyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  ^Yales  has  aroused  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of 
having  their  houses  provided  with  fever-traps.  I  ^Till  explain  how  I  turn 
the  fever-trap  into  a  harmless,  useful  adjunct  to  my  garden.  I  h.ive 
the  cesspool,  or  dead-well,  dug  as  far  from  the  house  and  well  as'  the 
limits  of  my  garden  will  aUow  ;  the  top  of  the  cesspool  is  covered 
loosely  vnth  a  stone,  leaving  space  for  any  gas  there  may  be  to  escape. 
As  soon  as  the  gardener  comes  to  his  work,  he  sprinkles  earth  upon 
the  previous  twenty-four  houre'  accxunulation,  sometimes  adding  a 
little  Umc.  IVhen  he  requires  any  manure  for  the  garden,  he  goes  to 
the  dead-well  and  takes  from  thence  a  highly  fertilizing  and  inodorous 
compound,  equal  in  every  way  and  similar  to  the  ABC,  containing, 
indeed,  some  accessories  of  fertilization  that  are  eliminated  iu  the 
ABC  process.  I  utilized  the  sewage  from  the  house  and  stable  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  for  three  years  whilst  in  Hampshire,  and 
am  doing  the  same  now  in  Surrey.  The  top  of  the  well  being  pretty 
open,  no  gas  can  accumulate.  The  application  of  earth  and  lime 
entirely  deodorises  the  matter,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  grow  roots  and 
cattle-melons  of  cnormotis  size. — Avticus. 

Earth-Closets  for  the  Garden. — Ten  years  ago,  and  during 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  new  gardens  here,  no  erpense  what- 
ever was  spared  with  a  view  to  make  everything  as  complete  and 
comfortable  for  the  work  people  as  it  could  possibly  be  made ;  and 
the  accommodation  then  provided  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  water- 
closets.  On  account  of  these  being  used  by  a  number  of  people,  say 
from  thirty  to  fifty,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  they  were  a  continual 
source  of  annoyance,  being  every  now  and  then  out  of  order,  and  they 
emptied  themselves  into  a  cesspool,  which  overflowed  in  a  disagreeable 
way  in  the  sunk  fence  which  cut  off  the  gardens  from  the  park. 
About  twelvemonths  ago,  therefore,  when,  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  pipes  were  bursting  in  all  directions,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
dry-earth  closet-system,  as  we  had  come  to  a  complete  breakdown 
with  our  water-closet  plan.  The  site  chosen  for  om-  new  earth-closet 
was  in  our  rubbish.yard,  where  there  is  always  abundance  of  earth 
thrown  out  from  the  potting-shed,  and  here  we  erected  our  closet, 
or  I  should  rather  say,  closet  and  shed  combined ;  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  thirty  feet  long,  eight  feet  mde,  and  eight  feet 
high ;  at  one  end  we  fi.xed  the  closet,  which  occupies  six  feet,  the 
remaining  twenty-four  forming  an  open  shed  for  the  storage  of 
deodorised  fa-ces  when  mixed  with  earth.  The  closet  is  entirely 
shut  off  from  the  mixing  or  storage  departmeut ;  the  faeces  bin 
being  curtained  over  by  a  wooden  flap,  which  is  hooked  up  every 
moniing  by  the  person  whose  duty  it  ia  to  cover  with  earth  the 
soil  which  has  been  deposited  during  the  prerious  niglit  and  day. 
Once  a  week  the  bin  is  cleared  out  and  throi™  back  to  the  end  of 
the  shed,  where  it  remains  until  wanted  for  manurial  pur])oscs. 
The  system  has  now  been  nsed  for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  quantity 
of  fertilised  earth  thrown  back  to  the  end  of  the  shed  docs  not 
yet  exceed  two  ordinarj'  cartloads ;  and  this,  I  believe,  might 
again  bo  nsed  as  »  deodoriser  in  cases  where  earth  was  not  so  con. 
vonicntly  to  bo  had  as  it  is  with  us.  This  closet,  although  situated 
within  twelve  feet  of  a  nuich  frequented  walk,  hidden  only  by  a  few 
bushes,  gives  as  little  indication  of  its  presence  as  though  it  were  a 
hundrcil  miles  away.  Having  no  machinery,  it  does  not  require  tlio 
earth,  to  be  either  dry  or  sifted,  but  used  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
potting  shed.  In  this  ease  earth  has  most  advautagoonsly  superseded 
water,  and  ])eat-clmrcoal  will  doubtless  soon  effectually  superacdo 
earth  for  deodorising  purposes,  not  only  for  closets genemlly,  but  also 
for  the  sewage  of  largo  towns.  Hitherto,  even  our  best  engineers 
seem  to  have  but  one  idea  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sewage 
question,  viz.,  the  erection  of  cnormonsly  expensive  steam-engines. 


and  the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  npon  which  to  pump 
the  sewage.  For  this  purpose  a  town  near  to  where  I  am  now  writing 
was  advised  by  its  engineerto  spend  over  £200,000,  but  the  authorities, 
before  committing  themselves,  asked  what  this  £200,000  would  give 
them  ?  •'  Only  an  experiment,"  was  all  the  answer  which  could  bo 
obtained.  Therefore,  until  something  more  tangible  shall  have  been 
tixed  upon,  better  perhaps  let  the  pestiferous  ammonia  continue  to 
flow  into  our  rivers  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  Must  another  Watt 
or  another  Stephenson  be  created  before  the  sewage  difficulty 
can    bo   solved  i — William    'JIu.leu,    Combe  Abhey    Gardeus,    ucar 

Coveninj. [The    dry-earth  v  system   deserves    adoption   in   every 

garden. — Ed.] 


PLAISTT  MATERIAL  FOE  PAPER. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  ^Vrts  a  paper  was  read  by  Jfr. 
E.  Johnson,  on  "Esparto,"  including  practical  remarks  on  the  nattu'c, 
ctiltivation,  past  histoiy,  and  future  prospects  of  the  plant  :  also,  a 
demonstration  of  the  importance  to  the  paper-making  trade  of  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  for  its  preservation.  3Xr.  Johnson  conmienced 
by  remarking  that  esparto,  or  Spatiish  grass,  was  at  present  almost 
universally  used  in  the  paper  trade ;  that  most  of  otur  leading  jotu-nals 
and  periodicals  were  printed  on  i^aper  made  from  this  material ;  the 
imports  into  this  cotmtry  having  increased  from  50  tons  in  1856,  to  ■ 
over  100,000  tons  in  1S70,  and  exceeded  130,000  tons  in  eleven 
months  of  the  present  year  :  the  value  having  also  advanced  from  ft 
a  ton  iu  1858  to  the  sum  of  £10,  the  cm-rent  price  last  year.  After 
alluding  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  value  of 
the  plant,  its  botanical  classification,  and  its  appearance  and  growth, 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  the  best  climate  for  its  production  was  on  tho 
sea-coast  at  moderate  altitudes.  Here  it  was  fine,  short,  cvonespai'to, 
so  much  prized  by  paper-makers.  In  the  interior  this  prime  sort  will 
form  one-half  and  sometimes  no  more  than  one-lifth  of  the  whole.  A 
sandy  or  thinly-coated  stony  soil  is  suitable,  but  the  grass  never 
reaches  perfection  in  clay.  The  most  snitable  zone  runs  from  32^  to 
41°,  including  the  southern  part  of  Spain  and  northern  rivers  of 
Africa.  When  fully  ripe  in  the  autnmu  the  leaf  or  annual  growth  is 
pulled  off  the  perennial  stock,  or  atocltou,  which  is  left  luiinjurcd  in 
the  ground,  ready  to  send  forth  shoots  in  Xovember  or  Dcccmlicr. 
The  operation  of  harvesting  should  always  take  place  in  dry  weather. 
Immense  waste  has  taken  place  owing  to  want  of  care  in  managing 
the  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  time  it  was  first  used  for  paper, 
making  the  quantity  in  Spain  amotmted  to  about  220,000  tons ;  but 
since  then  large  quantities  have  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  gromid,  or 
have  been  grubbed  up  to  make  room  for  cereals  or  to  serve  as  tliatch. 
When  the  sudden  demand  took  place,  instead  of  going  back  to  dormant 
lands  in  the  interior,  the  collectors  called  on  the  coast  for  doublo 
crops,  which  hadamost  deteriorating  influence  on  thecrop,  and  insome 
districts  led  to  the  complete  extinction  of  the  plant,  not  that  double 
cropping  in  itself  was  injurious,  if  carefully  and  judiciously  done, 
but  the  harm  was  caused  by  the  host  of  careless  harvesters.  Careful 
cultivation  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  growth  and  preser\-ation 
of  the  plant,  which  othenvise  will  vanish  awny.  Sir.  Johnson  then 
gave  some  practical  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  preserving  and 
propagating  esparto  from  personal  experience,  including  observations 
on  raising  the  plant  from  the  seed,  the  time  of  sowing,  miMle  of  trans- 
planting, and  the  method  of  burning.  The  latter  mode  consisted  in 
firing  the  old  af'jc/ias  or  roots,  by  which  means  the  soil  is  cleansed, 
and  stimulating  the  ]>lant,  it  being  believed  that  tho  atochas  so  pro. 
duced  are  quite  as  healthy  and  long-liveij  as  the  seedlings.  This 
mode  can  only  bo  applied  to  old  laiuls  ;  and  with  reference  to  new- 
lands,  the  sowing  jn-ocess  is  to  be  pretorrcd  to  ti-ansplanting.  The 
process  of  burning  has  several  advantages  :  it  destroys  the  old  winni- 
out  atochas,  it  deans  the  roots  of  the  young  plant,  and  leaves  in  the 
soil  au  eflicicnt  manure  to  sustain  and  stimulate  the  young  plant.  .\a 
preHously  stated,  the  amount  of  esparto  formerly  grown  was  estimated 
at  220,000  tons,  but  at  present  it  is  doubtful  whethermorc  than  1 50,000 
tons  could  be  mustered. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  suggested  that  tho  growth  of  osimrto  grass  should 
be  encouraged  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  climate  was  suitable,  and  no 
doubt  every  facility  would  be  afforded  by  the  Ottonmn  Government, 
as  it  had  already  done  for  cotton,  and  suggested  that  tho  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  should  take  the  matter  up  as  ono  of  great 
importance. 

Other  speakers  followed,  and  from  the  gencml  observations  nmdc 
it  appeared  that  as  it  took  about  fifteen  yeai-s  to  bring  the  plant  to 
maturity,  the  establishn\ent  of  now  esparto  gi-owing  <listricts  would 
not  bring  the  relief  to  the  paper  trade  which  was  i-cijuired  in  pro. 
viiling  an  immediate  supply  of  some  cheap  and  gixid  material. 
The  fibre  of  wood  had  been  tried,  but  had  proved  a  failnrc, 
and  it  was  added  that  it  must  bo  rcgnrdCKl  simply  in  the  light  ot 
adidtoration. 
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The  Egg  Plant. — lu  America  the  fruit  of  tlie  egg  plant  grows 
as  large  as  a  moderate -sized  gourd,  and  it  is  there  a  delicious  veget- 
able. We  might  try  them  in  pits  and  frames  in  summer,  planting 
them  out  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  giving  them  a  very  sunny  position. 
Many  say  they  do  not  understand  how  others  can  like  the  egg  plant. 
We  can:  cooking  is  everything.  The  best  directions  are  given  in 
the  American  Afjriculturist  by  one  of  its  house-keeping  readers.  Cut 
the  fruit  across  into  thin  slices,  say  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  salt 
and  lay  these  together  over-night ;  in  the  morning  take  them  from 
the  brine,  and  sprinkle  finelj'-i^owdered  cracker  over  both  sides  of 
the  slices  ;  then  fry  bro\^Ti  (not  black),  in  just  enough  fat  to  keep 
them  from  sticking  to  the  griddle.  Some  use  Indian  meal,  instead 
of  cracker,  but  the  cracker  is  best.  We  eat  them  thus  cooked,  and 
esteem  them  a  really  cheap  delicacy,  though  we  once  thought  them 
poor  stuff.  A  subscriber  at  our  elbow  sa,js  : — *'  Cut  them  into  slices 
nearly  half  an  inch  thick  ;  spxnnkle  on  salt ;  lay  them  together  with 
a  light  weight  on  the  top  ;  in  the  morning  drain  from  the  brinCj  roll 
in  flourj  and  fry  in  butter,  and  they  can't  be  beat." 


Kussian  way  of  Dressing  Cucumbers.— The  cucumber  ia  sliced  in  the  nsual 
way.  A  few  celery  leaves  must  Ije  previously  chopped  very  fine,  and  mixed 
Tvith  a  good  quautit.y  of  the  best  oil,  sufficient  ^Tnegar,  pepper,  and  salt  being 
added  to  givo  it  the  proper  piquancy.  This  mode  of  dressing  cucumber  makes 
au  agreeable  change  in  summer  to  many  palates.  As  the  flavoui-  of  celery  is 
very  powerful,  proper  caution  is  requisite. 

The  Miniature  Savoy  Cabhage.— This  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
our  green  vegetables  during  the  recent  severe  frost.  The  seed  was  sown  March 
23th,  and  the  plants  were  put  out  in  the  usual  way  when  forward  enough.  They 
have  formed  compact  hearts  the  size  of  a  tea-ciip  to  that  of  a  breakfast-cup. 
Those  who  doat  on  soUd  savoys  as  big  as  drums  would  despise  these  Httle  things ; 
bub  they  suit  our  taste  well,  because  elegant,  tender,  and  delicate ;  whereas 
gigantic  savoys  are  inelegant,  tough,  and  coarse,  no  matter  how  skilfully  they 
ma.y  be  cooked  and  served.  The  miniature  savoy  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  savoy  proper  as  the  elegant  and  delicate  London  colewort,  or  "  coUard," 
bears  to  the  cabbage  proper ;  and  these  two  little  treasures  of  the  kitchen-garden 
are  equally  unprofitable  if  judged  by  mere  dead  weight  or  bulk  of  produce.  We 
have  received  the  miniature  savoy  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  "Tom 
Thumb,"  "  Little  Pixie,"  and  "  New  Early  Green  Dwarf,"  but  there  appears  to 
be  only  one  stock  of  it;  at  all  events,  we  can  find  no  difference  in  our  several 
samples  to  justify  difference  of  name.— S.  H.,  in  "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 

Colorado  Produce.— Grace  Greenwood,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times, 
giving  an  account  of  Denver  autumn  fare,  writes  : — "  The  buildings  devoted  to 
farm  products  and  mineral  specimens  were  always  crowded,  and  were  to  me  by 
far- the  most  interesting  departments.  I  had  seen  elsewhere  as  grand-looking 
stock,  but  nowhere  on  eirth  had  I  ever  beheld  such  immense,  such  Brobding- 
nagian  vegetables.  Think  of  early  potatoes,  sound  and  sweet  to  the  core, 
weighing  6  ibs.  apiece  !  Consider  a  turnip  weighing  22  lbs.  !  Bring  your  mind 
up  to  a  cabbage  of  50  lbs.  !  Shudder  before  au  awful  blood-beet  of  16  lbs.,  and 
make  obeisance  before  a  pumpkin  actually  weighing  130  lbs. !  I  really  reverence 
that  pumpkin,  that  mountain  avalanche  of  summer  sunshine.  I  would  make  a 
pulpit  of  it,  or  the  platform  of  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  or  put  it  to  some 
other  sacred  or  dignified  use.  Think  of  Spanish  cucumbers  by  the  yard,  and 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley  more  than  six  feet  tall.  You  need  not  be  surprised  to 
have  a  Colorado  friend  write  to  you  from  his  ranch  in  this  wise  :— '  sitting  in  the 
cool  shade  of  a  stalk  of  barley  growing  by  my  door.' " 

When  to  Peel  Potatoes.— One  party  argues  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  skins  before  IxjUing,  to  permit  hiutful  gases  to  escape,  and  to  allow  the 
water  to  cuter  the  potato,  to  cook  it  thoroughly.  As  to  the  gases,  there  need  be 
no  fear.  Good  sound  potatoes  contain  no  gas  that  is  noxious.  Instead  of 
openmg  a  way  for  the  water  to  reatlily  enter  the  potato,  we  think  it  desirable  to 
keep  it  out  as  much  as  practicable.  Potatoes  contain  water  enough  in  their 
composition  to  answer  all  purposes  for  cooking,  as  is  seen  in  the  moist  substance 
of  a  baked  potato,  which  is  generally  conceded- by  almost  everybodyto  be  better 
than  the  boiled  article.  It  is  stated  that  a  pound  of  the  substance  of  this  veget- 
able contains  about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  watery  juice,  to  two  or  two 
and  a  half  ounces  of  starch.  In  cooking,  the  water  of  the  j'uice  is  absorbed  by 
the  starch  grains,  which  swell  and  often  burst  the  cells.  The  albumen  coagulates 
and  forms  irregular  filjres.  There  is,  then,  no  necessity  for  letting  water  enter 
the  potato  through  openings  matle  in  the  skin.  Even  if  potatoes  boiled  whole 
were  no  better  than  those  peeled  before  cooking  economy  would  decide  in 
favour  of  the  former  practice.  Part  of  the  substance  is  necessarily  wasted  by 
pcehng  raw.  It  also  takes  more  time  than  after  cooking.  They  wUl  keep  hot 
much  longer  if  the  skins  are  left  imtil  used  at  the  table  ;  but*  it  is  generally 
thought  preferable  to  mash  and  otherwise  prepare  them  before  placing  them 
before  gncsts.—yJ»(cr(c«H  Paper. 

.  Vegetables  in  London  Dining-Rooms.— It  is  myfortune  to  dine  occasionally 
m  what  are  considered  the  best  Loudon  dining-rooms,  in  which  the  meat  is 
generally  irreproachable,  the  -n-incs  drinkable,  the  beer  perfection  ;  but  I  hardly 
ever  get  any  vegetable  that  is  edible.  Nothing  but  an  extreme  weaknes  for 
asparagus  could  have  mduced  me  to  face  it  as  served  at  Simpson's,  the  Rainbow, 
and  other  London  dining-rooms  this  year.  Not  only  its  s m aline ss— though  it  is 
sometimes  very  small— not  only  the  meagre  size  of  the  "dish  "  served  up  to  an 
adult  Christian,  do  I  complain  of,  nor  its  price,  but  the  way  in  which  decayed  and 
blackened  and  dirty  "  sticks  "  are  served  up  among  the  bettor  ones,  it  is  bad 
enough  to  have  it  poor  and  thin  ;  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  but  very  little  of  it 
even  m  that  state  ;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  cook  should  not  bestow  on  the 
removal  of  the  decay  that  arises  in  the  conveyance  of  this  vegetable  from  the 
market  gardens  of  London  and  Paris  to  the  pot,  or  while  it  is  lying  in  state 
in  Go  vent  Garden,  as  much  attention  as  he  does  to  assorting  his  potatoes.  As 
tor  the  lettuces— leathery,  hard,  and  dirty  even  in  the  month  of  May— they  are 
only  fit  to  throw  to  rabbits  that  have  good  teeth  and  get  plenty  of  exercise, 
ihere  is  no  more  reason  why  they  should  be  so  than  that  we  should  have  crab 
apples  mstead  of  Ril^ston  pippins.  But  the  radishes,  the  radishes  !  Unless  your 
readers  were  all  unhappy  wretches  who  had  run  short  of  provisions  in  traversiuf' 
Bome  uninhabited  country,  and  tried  many  a  bitterly- disappointing  root,  I  eould 
7i?^*.^i°  give  them  no  idea  of  the  hard,  long,  spongy,  fibre-girt,  acrid-tastin«-  roots 
ithat  do  duty  for  radishes  in  London  dining-rooms.     These  have  no  more  in 


common  with  the  deUcate  little  masses  of  crisp  succulence  which  well-grown  and 
timely-gathered  radishes  present,  than  a  wiry  old  swede  turnip,  ready  to  start  for 
seed,  has  with  a  tender  garden  turnip  gathered  a  few  months  after  its  birth.  No 
doubt  the  majority  of  persons  who  frequent  such  places  have  no  idea  of  a  better 
radish,  or  we  should  not  have  these  rats'  tails  disgracing  the  civilization  and 
cultivation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ignorance  may  be  bliss  in  the  case  of  ^he 
creatures  one  pities  as  they  munch  these  masses  of  thready  and  bitter  tissue,  bub  . 
it  is  all  the  time  very  bad  for  their  digestion  and  teeth,  as  well  as  offensiye  to  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  sensitive  person. — V.,  in  "Field" 

Frijoles. — From  the  town  of  Taos,  in  the  extreme  north,  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Telmantepec  in  the  south,  there  is  not  a  Mexican  cottage,  however  humble, 
where  frijoles  are  not  cooked  and  eaten  at  least  once,  and  often  twice,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  too,  where  there  are  plenty  of  other  edible 
substances  of  superior  quality— as,  for  instance,  the  banana,  the  yam,  the  sweet 
potato,  the  manioc  root,  and  an  endless  hst  of  other  roots  and  fruits,  available 
for  food.  The  frijole  is  nothing  more  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to^call  a 
"  kidney  bean,"  and  known  to  our  French  neighbours  as  the  "haricot."  It  is 
true,  the  kinds  eaten  in  Mexico  are  somewhat  different  from  either  our  scarlet- 
runners  or  dwarfs.  But  they  are  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant ;  differing 
from  the  French  haricots  more  in  the  colour  of  their  outward  cuticle  than  in 
their  essential  substance  or  flavour.  The  kind  commonly  used  in  Mexico — that 
mostly  met  with  on  the  iatic-ZaHrfs— is  a  small  black  bean  (phaseolus  Heman- 
dezii)  :  while  another  sort  of  a  brownish-red  colour  is  cultivated  on  low-lying 
tropical  lands  of  the  coast.  The  latter  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  superior 
kind — considered  as  an  article  of  food.  Frijoles  in  Mexico  are  not  eaten,  as  with 
us,  pods  and  all,  in  their  green  unripe  state.  Before  coming  into  the  kitchen  they 
are  fully  ripe,  and  shelled  clean  of  their  capsules— in  short,  they  are  in  sacks. 
In  Mexico  these  beans  are  first  boiled  until  they  have  become  thoroughly  soft. 
To  effect  this  a  Httle  lye  ia  sometimes  thrown  into  the  earthen  pot  in  which  the 
boiling  is  done — just  as  in  preparing  Indian  com  for  tortillas.  When  well  boded 
the  beans  are  next  submitted  to  a  simmering  process,  being  mixed  %Yith  a  little 
lard  and  some  chili  pepper — not  the  dry,  pulverised  dust,  known  to  us  as 
"  cayenne,"  but  the  green,  pulpy  pod  of  the  capsicum,  crushed  between  the  two 
stones  used  in  tortilla  making.  In  addition  to  the  lard  and  capsicums,  the 
frijolds  are  further  savoured  with  -just  a  soupcon  of  onion,  or  it  may  be  garlic; 
thus  producing  a  dish  that,  for  piquancy,  is  not  easily  excelled,  and,  all  things 
considered,  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  cheapness.  If  introduced  into  England, 
and  naturalised  in  our  cottage  homes,  it  would  prove  a  real  blessing — cheaper 
than  even  dry  bread  and  cheese,  and  far  more  palatable  than  a  scrap  of  badly- 
cured  American  bacon — the  only  article  of  so-called  flesh-meat  which  labourers 
have  usually  the  privilege  of  tasting.  The  frijoli5  will  grow  in  the  climate  of 
England  as  well  as  upon  the  soil  of  Mexico  :  indeed,  it  does  grow  here,  thriving 
most  luxuriantly,  and  jdelding  a  hundredfold — since  it  is  but  the  scarlet-runner, 
or  the  still  more  prolific  "  dwarf."  And  capsicums  can  also  be  cultivated  in, 
any  quantity,  whSe  onions  are  grown  everjTvhere.  Lard  is  not  dear — at  all 
events,  it  is  the  cheapest  of  cuhnary  aids— and  in  the  cooking  of  frijoliSs  only  a 
very  small  quantity  is  required.  Tliis  dish,  of  course,  calls  for  an  accompani- 
ment of  bread,  just  as  any  other  stew  or  soup  ;  and  in  Mexico  it  is  eaten  with 
tho  universal  tortilla — the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  being  torn  into  pieces,  and 
employed  as  a  scoop  or  apoon,  that  is  swallowed  with  each  mouthful  of  the 
stew. — Food  tTournal. 

Salads  and  Salad-Making", — The  art  of  making  a  salad  is  one  of  those 
attributes  with  which  every  person  credits  himself,  whereas  in  truth  it  is 
possessed  by  a  very  small  number  of  the  gifted  few.  The  English,  as  a  rule, 
are  as  crude  and  coarse  in  their  salads  as  in  their  cooking.  A  hard,  overgrown, 
cos  lettuce,  some  tough,  pungent,  fibrous,  or  woolly  radishes,  a  few  onions,  and 
a  bunch  of  watercress  put  into  a  chsh,  with  some  common  malt  vineger,  J)epper, 
mustard,  and  salt,  constitute  to  the  majority  of  English  people  the  heau  i  leal  of 
a  salad.  We  would  as  soon  graze  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  turn  ruminant  at 
once.  There  are  salads  and  salads,  graduating  from  the  simple  repast  to  the 
most  elaborately  prepared  viands,  culminating  in  the  glories  of  deUcious  lobster 
salad.  Even  the  simplest  form  of  salad  admits  of  preparation  on  several 
different  principles.  Our  own  method  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  common 
practice,  but  let  our  readers  give  it  a  trial ;  they  can  but  return  to  the  other 
system  if  they  do  not  like  our  directions.  The  ordinary'- plan  iaa.y  be  exemplified 
by  the  following  directions  for  a  lettuce  salad:  Wash  and  pick  two  or  three  well- 
bleached  lettuces,  taking  off  the  outer  leaves  ;  then  dry  them  well  in  an  open 
wicker-work  basket  made  with  a  handle,  swinging  it  to  and  fro  at  arm's  length 
to  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  cut  them  across  a  few  times  (not  very  small)  ;  mix 
a  saltspoonful  of  salt  into  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  untU  dissolved,  and  pour  it 
over  the  salad,  adding  half  a  spoonful  more  vinegar  to  suit  the  palate  if  desired; 
then  pour  in  three  tablespoonful s  of  Lucca  oil,  sprinkle  a  little  pepper  over  this, 
and  mix  the  whole  with  a  wooden  spoon  and  fork,  and  keep  turning  the  salad 
over  and  over  as  you  mix  it,  tmtil  it  has  well  imbibed  all  the  ingredients.  A  few 
nasturtium  flowers  are  often  added,  which  give  a  far  more  pleasant  zest  than 
cayenne  pepper;  watercress,  purslane,  or  mustard-and-cress  may  be  introduced 
if  agreeable.  In  this  plan  the  vinegar  is  first  added  to  the  washed  salad,  and  a 
large  amount  of  stirring  is  required  to  diffuse  the  oil,  so  that  the  salad  should 
not  taste  oily.  Our  system  is  the  opposite.  The  lettuce  (and  we  prefer  that 
most  delicious  of  all  lettuces,  the  soft  Neapolitan,  the  merits  of  which  are 
appreciated  bxit  by  few  coi/MoscfH^i  in  this  country) — the  lettuce,  we  say  again, 
should  not  be  washed  if  the  process  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  if  necessary 
each  leaf  should  be  separately  wiped,  cut  up,  and  put  in  the  bowl.  If  you  must 
wash  your  salad,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  draining  all  the  water  from  it,  for 
every  drop  of  water  left  in  a  salad  tends  to  spoil  it,  no  matter  what  amount  of 
talent  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  dressing  of  it.  Great  care  is  also  necessary 
in  picking  the  salad,  so  as  to  exclude  every  leaf  that  is  the  least  tainted  or  dis- 
coloured. It  is  a  great  mistake  to  cut  up  lettuces  and  endives  into  fine  threads ; 
this  operation  at  once  destroys  the  freshness,  taste,  and  character  of  the  dish. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  cos  lettuces  simply  split  in  two  should  be  made 
into  a  salad ;  but  there  is  a  happy  medium,  which  is  alwaj'S  best  in  most  things. 
Besides,  it  is  by  no  means  the  largest  lettuces  which  make  the  best  salads ;  the 
cos  lettuce,  winch  we  call  Roman  lettuce,  is  all  very  well  in  its  wajs  but  the 
cabbage  lettuce — the  laifiie  pommve,  when  it  is  well  pommee — is  bj'  far  preferable. 
This  should  be  cut  into  qiiarters  like  an  orange,  and  no  more.  Now  add  the  oil, 
and  stir  until  each  portion  is  covered  mth  a  thin  film  ;  then  stir  together  in  your 
salad-spoon  the  salt,  Wnegar  (which  should  be  real  French),  pepper,  and  a 
little  powdered  white  sugar,  without  which  no  good  salad  was  ever  made.  Add 
these  to  your  lettuce,  stir,  eat,  and  be  thankful.  If  youUke  additional  flavours, 
they  may  be  added.  Mustard  may  be  mixed  with  the  vinegar,  and  cayenne  used 
w-ith  or  instead  of  common  pepper.  The  remotest  suspicion  of  scraped  onion  or 
shallot  may  be  added — not  large  slices,  which  will  make  you  odorous  for  a  week 
— and  other  vegetables,  as  beetroot,  cresses,  lamb's  lettuce,  &c.,  may  be  intro- 
duced ;  butlet  the  grand  principle  still  remain,  namely,  that  the  salad'be  dry,  and 
that  the  oil  be  universally  diffused  before  the  vinegar  is  added.  By  so  doing 
salad  is  never  greasy,  and  the  vinegar  and  other  adjuncts  preserve  their  true 
flavour,  not  being  iibsorbed  by  the  vegetables.  So  much  for  the  preparation  of 
a  simple  salad. — The  G.  C,  in  "Queen." 
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HERBACEOUS  PLAIs^TS  FOR  EXHIBITIO]!^. 

About  two  years  ago  the  R&yal  Botanic  Society  judiciously  offered 
a  prize  for  twenty-four  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  fearing  that 
there  might  be  little  or  no  competition  for  it,  I  did  my  best  to  back 
the  Society's  efforts,  in  what  I  thought  to  be  a  good  direction,  by 
sending  a  group,  as  I  was  anxious  the  class  should  not  fall  to  the 
ground.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  taken  the  same  matter  in  hand,  and  that  they  offer  many 
prizes  for  plants  of  this  kind,  viz. : — 

ilay  15th.  12  HarLly  Perennials  in  12-inch  pots. 

June  lyth.  6  Prconics  iu  pots. 

July  17th.  12  Hardy  Perennials  in  12-inch  pots. 

,,  6  Delphiniums  in  12-ineh  pots. 

,f  G  Pentstemons  in  3-inch  pots. 

,,  6  Phloxes  in  10-inch  pots. 

,,  6  Lobelias  in  8-inch  pots. 

Aug.  21st.  12  Hardy  Perennials  in  12-ineh  pots. 
Besides  cut  blooms  of  Pxonies,  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  &c. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  these  prizes  may  be  well  contested,  I 
hare  made  out  a  list  of  such  plants  as  will  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
L'ood  collection,  from  which  specimens  for  exhibition  ma}'  bo  selected. 
The  names  are  those  under  which  they  are  generally  known,  and 
the}'  represent  plants  which  flower  from  April  to  September,  and 
which  are  suitable  for  pots,  viz. : — ■ 

Hesperis  matronalis 

purpmeo-pleno 
Iberis  corrca'foUa 
I.  Garrexinna 
Iriy  nudicaulis 


Alyssum  orientale 
A.  saxatile  compactum 
Anemone  alba 
Anthcricum  Liliastnim 
Atiuilei^ia  ca}ni!ea 
Armeria  cephalotes 


I.  gennanica 


A^tilbe  (Spira'a)  japonica  I.  j^.  Enchantress 


Aubrietia  deltoiilea 

trrandi  flora 
^Fiihionema    mem- 

branaceum 
Butonica  graudiflora 

strieta 
C:ilyste<?ia  pubeacena 

llorc  pleno 
f'ampaunla  carpathica 
('.  carpathica  alba 
C.  ciironatii 
C  coronata  ca?nilea 
C.  prundis 
('.  pci*sicifolia 
v..  p.  plena 
('.  p.  albo-plena 
(■-  p.  maxima 
( '.  Trncheliuni  albo-pleni 
('.  turbinatu 
('.  tiirbinata  grandiflora 
(_'.  Van  Houttei 
Centanrea  montjina 
Convallaria  majalis 

C.  majujis  striata 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
Delphinium  liarlowii 

vcTtficoInr 

D.  M.  Ic  Bilmn 
D.  Madame  H. 

Jacotot 
D.  Keteh.'orii 
D.  Uella  Douna 
I),  coronet 
D.  forniosum 
D.  Henilersniiii 
D.  Lo  Mantiidontc 
D.  magiiiticum 
D.  Jules  Houi%'eois 
D.  Nahamali 
Dielytra  ppectahilia 
Dorouicuin  aiistriacum 
Oaillardia  liOisoU 
(ientiann  aeaulia 
Ocranium  pratonso  fl.  pi, 
G.  sylvnlicum  tl.  pi. 
llarpaliiim  rigidum 
llefipuris  matronalis 

albo -pleno 

Tootinff. 


I.  g.  granditiora 
I.  g.  Jaequesiana 


I.  g.  Duche.sse  do  Ncmom^  P.  Ninion 


Phlox  Premices  des 

Bonheur 
P.  Princess  Troubetskoy 
P.  Purjile  Prince 
P.  Roi  des  Ro&es 
P.  Roi  des  Blanche 
P.  Souvenir  de  Ferns 
P.  Amabile 
P.  Dame  Blanche 


I.  g.  Libnndi 

I.  g.  pallida 

I.  g.  Versaillaise 

I.  g.  Walner 

Liatris  spicata 

Lupinns  poljiihyllus 

L.  polyphyllus  lilbus 

Linnm  flavum 

L.  campanulatum 

Nierembergia  rivularis 

(Enothera  fruticosa 

<E.  Fraseri 

Ouosma  taurica 

Pwoniatenuifolia  fioro 

picno 
P.  ollicinalis  rubra 

plena 
P.  Caroline  Allain 
P.  Ktcndard  de  Gand 
P.  Eugenic  Verdier 
P.  Festive  maxima 
P.  Jeanne  d'Arc 
P.  Madame  Calot 
P.  Madame  Furtado 
P.  Modesto  Guorrin 
P.  pulcherriina 
l\  Keiiie  de  Koscfl 
l^enlstemnn  glaber 
1'.  procerus 
Phlox  divaricata 
P.  .Vc!sr>nii 

P.  HUbuIaUl 

p.  Aurora  Borealo 

P.  Cojiite  do  Lambortye 

P.  Edith 

P.  Geortrc  Villo 

P.  Liorvallii 

P.  Lucien  Tlssnrand 

1*.  ^tadame  CaniiuM-t 

d'llamalo 
P.  Mies  Logan 
P.  Mr.  Matct 
P.  M.  Ednuarrt' Andre 
P.  Pius  IX 
P.  Profcsdor  Koch 


If 


p.  Virpo  Marie 

P.  Mons.  Infrres 

P.  Souvenir  do  Soultzmott 

Pol ygonatum  multi  flonim 

Physostegia  virgini- 

nua 
Poteutilla  Loxiis  Van^  „ 

Houtte 
P.  Pboebiaa 
P.  Le  Dante 
P.  Dr.  Anilry 
Primula  cortusoiiles 
P.  anicena 
P.  nivalis 
Pyrethnim  floribnndum 

Ijlc'Uuin 
P.  fulprcns  plcnipsimum 
P.  Gustavo  llcrly, 
P.  imbricatuni  i)lcnani 
P.  Iverynnuni 
P.  Lady  Blanobc 
P.  Matiamo  Jfunicr 
P.  Minisioiir  Harnil 
1*.  nivoum  nleuuni 
P.  Rev.  J.  Di.x 
1*.  roscum  ])lonuni 
P.  rubrum 
Spira'a  jiahnata 
Static'elatifolia 
S.  latifulia  alba 
Stenactis  spcciosiia 
Tritoma  Uvaria  glauces- 

ccns 
T.  gi'andis 
Trollius  napcllifolius 
Tmdoscantia  Wrginicft  alba 
T.  virginica  azuroa 
T.  V.  rubra 

Ti'illium  prrnndiflorum 
Veronica  urtica'folia 
V.  vcrbcnacca 
V.  caucjtsicu 
V.  niuHitlda 
V.  muritiina  alba 
V.  Guthi-iana 

TnOMAS  Buowx. 


Wall  Plants.— Walls  afford  tlio  best  positions  for  ninny  half- 
hai'cly  subjects  Ibat  do  bnt  little  good  in  tlio  open  air  without  their 
aid  ;  walls,  if  well. covered  and  carefully  attended  to,  aro  amonnj  the 
most  useful  aids  to  a  garden.  Well  covered  iu  evciy  part  with  (jood 
climbers,  the  stiffest  and  most  awkwardly  placed  of  wall  surfaces 
becomes  a  thing  of  bcanty,  and  may  afford  interest  and  ilowei-s  at  all 
seasons,  from  tliat  of  tho  wintry  bloom  of  the  clear  yellow  Jasminuni 
nuditlorum  to  tho  heats  of  early  autumn,  when  the  line  Clematises 
become  masses  of  flower.  The  climate  of  the  British  isles  is  so  much 
varied  that  plants  which  grow  as  standai'ds  in  the  south  may  I'equire 
a  wall  in  tho  north ;  in  the  south  wo  may  have  walls  covorod  with 


sweet  Verbena,  and  even  with  Pittosporum.  In  the  south  we  grow 
the  fig  as  a  standard ;  in  the  north  it  can  barely  exist  with  a  wall. 
But  in  all  parts  we  may  make  good  use  of  every  particle  of  flower- 
garden  wall,  no  matter  what  its  texture,  aspect,  or  height.  The  first 
and  most  important  consideration  in  the  covering  of  garden  walls  is 
the  selection  of  the  plants.  But  even  where  these  ai'e  well  selected, 
there  is  frequently  a  mistake  made  in  the  training,  by  paying  no 
proper  attention  to  train  the  tree  over  the  wall  in  a  spreading 
manner,  but,  on  the  couti-ary,  allowing  it  to  run  "up  to  a  head,"  so 
to  speak,  each  plant  being  topheavy,  and  nan-ow  and  naked  at  the 
bottom.  Instead  of  taking  one,  good  specimen  and  making  it  cover 
a  full  portion  of  the  wall,  people  plant  them  rather  thickly,  and  then 
keep  continually  clipping  away  the  lusniiant  shoots  that  ought  to 
widel}-  furnish  the  wall.  The  best  shoots  should  be  taken  out  in  a 
fan-like  manner,  so  as  to  cover  the  wall  to  the  vciy  ground.  In 
training  them  out,  in  fact,  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  taken  to  the 
right  and  left,  perhaps  to  send  uji  straight  shoots  themselves.  The 
object  should  be  to  keep  every  jjart  of  the  wall  covered,  the  centre  of 
the  tree  as  much  so  as  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  in  fact  all  parts 
equally.  When  once  the  trainer  is  impressed  with  the  desii-ability  of 
covering  the  wall  equally  in  all  its  parts,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  A  great  point  is  to  make  the  strong-gromng  kinds  cover 
a  great  deal  of  surface.  Confine  them  to  a  small  space,  and  yon  must 
cut  them  away  fortnightly,  or  allow  them  to  run  disgracefully 
wild.— T.  G.  E. 


DIMORPHAJy^THUS  JIANDSCHUEICUS. 
This  is  one  of  the  noblest  shrubs  for  a  long  time  introduced  to 
our  gardens,  and  one  which  especially  commends  itself  to  us  at  a 
time  when  plants  of  noble  port  and  foliage  are  beginning  to  be  more 
generally  esteemed.  It  is  a  magnificent  hardy  shrub,  of  erect 
habit,  with  very  large,  mncli-divided,  spiny  leaves,  which  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  Angelica  tree  of  North  .\merica,  and  iu  this 


Dimorphanthns  manclschuncu?. — Hardy  deciduous  shrub  section. 

conntry  attaining  a  height  of  six  feet  to  ten  feet,  which  it  will  pro- 
bably much  exceed  when  well  established  in  favourable  jiosit ions. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  line-foliaged  shrub  that  has  been 
introduced  into  our  gardens  for  yeare,  and  is  therefore  of  iho  highest 
importance  for  the  sub-tropieal  garden.  As  to  its  troatniont,  it 
seems  to  thrive  with  the  greatest  vigour  iu  a  well-drained  deep 
loam,  and  would  grow  well  in  ordiuary  garden  soil.  As  to  position, 
isolation  in  some  sheltered  but  sunny  spot  will  show  it  to  great 
advantage ;  but  it  may  also  be  grouped  with  like  subjects,  always 
allowing  space  for  tho  spread  of  its  great  leaves. 


The  Earliest  Spring  Flowers.— Can  you  name  n  few  of  ihc  very  earliest 
BpriiiK  tlowers  lliat  would  bloom  well?  I  leave  niy(.-nrtlcii  early  in  April  for  town, 

ancl  want  to  crow  mostly  tliosc  that  lilooni  very  early.— L.J.'G.- [The  foliitwiup 

will  doubtless  aiisweryour  pun>ose,  viz. :— HellelKjrtls  niper.  and  others ;  Russian 
violet.  Czar  violet :  ilenaticiw.  blue  and  pink,  siutfle  anil  double ;  Myopotii* 
di.**silitlora;  Arabis  albida ;  Aubrietia  ^rrainlillora  :  Blue  jmnsy;  Krica  caniea  ; 
SaxifniKU  oppositifolia :  Primrose,  doubly  lilae,  do.  while,  tio.  purple:  Daisy, 
wbite,  Aueuba-lcnved  daisy  :  Iris.  d>varf  carlv  :  Lnmium  niaculatuni ;  Tussilntro 
fraj^rana  :  Dwarf  waUflower,  Helvoir  vnr. ;  <3xlips,  inijirovei! ;  Winter  Aconite; 
Snowdrop;  Scilln  bif  ulia ;  S.  aibiriea;  S,  priecox;  Crocuses;  tlogrs-tootli  violet ; 
Hj-aciuth  ;  Anemone;  Tulip  ;  and  Daffodil.— W.  Ixqbiu,  Btlcoir.} 
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VARIEGATED   PELARGONIUMS. 

These  having  become  great  favourites  for  the  decoration  of 
oru-  jiower-gardens  in  summer  and  for  beautifying  our  con- 
servatories in  Tpinter  and  spring,  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  successfully  keeping  them  during  the  winter,  and  the 
most  expeditious  and  safest  way  to  propagate  them  in  early 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  may  prove  useful.  Growing  all 
the  best  and  rarest  kinds,  propagating  thousands  of  them,  and 
having  myself  I'aised  many  popiilar  varieties,  I  will  simply 
describe  my  own  most  successful  practice.  The  variegated 
Ijelargouium  is  very  impatient  of  dampness  about  its  foliage 
and  too  much  moisture  at  the  root.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
at  all  times  to  guard  against  any  extreme  in  either  case,  and 
particularly  in  the  winter  season.  We  will  begin  with  the 
treatment  of  the  plants  in  September,  aft^r  they  have  been 
taken  up  from  the  flower  beds  or  borders,  and  give  our 
mode  of  treating  them  from  that  time  till  Maj',  when  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  bed  again.  After  that  the 
only  care  they  will  requii-e  is  such  as  need  not  be  described 
here. 

The  soil  most  suitable  is  a  nice,  soft,  yellowish  loam,  mixed 
with  well-decomposed  leaf-soil  and  clean  river  or  Reigate  sand. 
The  pots  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  should  at  all  times  be 
perfectly  clean,  especially  on  the  inside ;  for  if  dirty  pots  are 
used,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  re-jsot  the  jilants,  it  will  be 
found,  on  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  preparatory  to  shifting 
them  into  larger  sizes,  that  large  numbers  of  the  most  healthy 
roots  are  broken  off  and  clinging  to  the  old.  soil  left  on  the 
sides  of  the  pot ;  this  must  always  be  avoided.  If  the  pot  is 
perfectly  clean  when  the  plant  is  jjut  into  it,  the  ball  will 
turn  out  entire  by  simply  turning  the  plant  upside  down, 
and  gently  tapping  the  edge  of  the  pot  on  the  bench,  and  at 
the  same  tune  pressing  the  large  piece  of  potsherd  over 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  a  small  piece  of  wood, 
or  with  the  forefinger.  To  ch-ain  the  i^ots  well  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  this  is  done  by  placing  one  piece  of  broken 
Ijotsherd  over  the  hole,  then  several  other  pieces  above  and 
around  it;  on  the  top  of  these  should  be  placed  some  pieces 
of  fibrous  turf,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  trickling  down  amongst 
the  drainage. 

Having  a  quantity  of  soil  mixed  as  above  recommended,  the 
pots  clean  and  properly  drained  and  the  jjlants  taken  up  from 
the  beds,  we  will  proceed  with  the  work  of  potting  them,  after 
having  reduced  the  quantity  of  foUage^on  each  plant  and  just 
nipped  off  the  points  of  their  roots.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
reduce  the  foliage  before  pottmg  any  plant  taken  np  from  the 
open  ground.  When  this  is  done  the  roots  will  the  more 
readily  commence  their  work ;  when  all  the  foliage  is  left  on 
the  plant  more  is  required  from  the  roots  than  they  can 
perform.  In  reducing  the  foliage  the  leaf  should  not  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  stem ;  it  is  better  to  leave  the  foot-stalk  of  it 
entire,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  leaf  still  attached  to  it. 
The  cut  stalk  will  then  gradually  dry  up  and  drop  ofi  of  its 
own  accord  in  a  week  or  ten  days'  time,  and  the  worind  at  the 
base  of  the  stalk  will  be  partly  healed  before  it  drops  off, 
thus  preventing  the  plant  from  suffering  any  injury ;  but 
when  the  leaf  is  cut  off  near  the  stem  it  often  happens  that  in 
decaying  it  taints  the  stem,  so  to  speak,  or  at  all  events  decay 
is  conveyed  to  the  stem  of  the  plant,  causing  that  to  rot. 
Whenever  this  decay  is  observed  it  should  at  once  be  cut  out 
clean  with  a  sharp  knife,  else  in  a  very  short  time  it  will  eat 
its  way  through  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Many  valuable  plants 
are  lost  in  this  way. 

In  potting  the  plant  hold  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  continue 
shakmg  it  whilst  the  soil  is  being  thrown  in  about  its  roots 
with  the  right ;  this  will  cause  the  soil  to  settle  itself  nicely 
about  its  roots,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  plant 
placed  too  deep  in  the  pot.  As  soon  as  the  pot  is  filled  up  with 
soil  give  it  a  few  taps  on  the  bench,  keeping  the  plant  steady 
in  its  place  m  the  centre  of  the  pot  by  placing  the  thumb  of 
each  hand  firm  against  the  stem  of  the  plant  on  each  side.  A 
little  more  soil  should  then  be  placed  on  the  top ;  this  must  be 
pres.sed  moderately  firm  with  the  thumb  of  each  hand.  If  the 
soil  is  in  a  nice  moist  state,  no  water  will  be  required  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  have  been  potted.  After 
potting  they  should  be  placed  in  a  rather  close  house  or  frame 


for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  com- 
menced rooting  freely,  when  they  should  be  put  in  a  more  airy 
situation,  and  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  light  of  the  season. 
They  must  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  every  little  bit  of 
decajring  leaf  must  be  at  once,  removed.  The  plants  may  be 
kept  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  recommended  above  till  the 
first  week  in  February,  giving  them  but  little  water  during  the 
vrinter  months ;  and  whenever  it  is  found  necessary  to  water 
them  it  should  always  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  giving  all 
the  air  possible  afterwards,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may  become 
dry  before  shutting-up  time ;  this  will  prevent  the  foliage  from 
taking  any  harm  during  the  night  when  the  house  is  shut 
up  close. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  the  plants  should  be  all  shaken 
out  of  the  soil  they  have  been  growing  in  all  through  the 
winter ;  this  should  be  done  very  carefully,  the  object  being 
not  to  injure  the  roots.  The  same  care  must  also  be  observed 
with  regard  to  clean  pots,  and  for  this  potting  they  should 
not  be  too  large ;  the  smaller  the  pot  the  better  for  the  first 
potting.  If  the  roots  can  be  got  into  it  without  their  being 
too  much  cramped  or  injured,  so  much  the  better ;  the  roots 
will  occupy  the  soil  much  quicker.  The  soil  must  be  m  a  nice 
state  of  moisture.  The  plants  will  not  require  water  for  a 
week  or  more  after  potting,  unless  the  weather  should  happen 
to  be  very  frosty ;  when  large  fires  have  to  be  kept  \vp,  the 
plants  will  want  water  of  tener.  When  water  is  given,  it  should 
be  applied  copiously,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  ball  of  soil  may 
be  well  soaked.  It  is  always  the  safest  and  most  proper  plan 
to  give  a  thorough  good  soaking  when  water  is  given,  and  the 
plants  should  never  be  watered  before  they  actually  want  it. 
If  proper  care  is  taken  in  this  way,  the  plants  will  soon  begin 
growing  away  very  freely,  and  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  a 
larger  pot  by  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  February.  At  this 
shift  the  soil  recommended  above  naay  have  a  small  quantity 
of  well-decomposed  cow  manure  (m  a  perfectly  ch-y  state)  added 
to  it.  The  same  care  must  be  observed  with  the  soil  as  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  potting — it  must  not  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 
It  should  also  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  temperature 
as  that  the  plants  are  growing  in. 

By  the  time  the  plants  have  been  potted,  a  f  oa-tnight  after  the 
second  shift,  their  roots  will  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  their  tops  will  have  commenced  growing  away  freely.  The 
work  of  propagationmay  now  be  commenced.  The  same  mixture 
of  soil  as  recommended  for  growing  the  plants  will  do  for  this 
purpose,  only  it  will  require  more  sand  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it 
poro^^s ;  and  the  best  plan  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  in  single 
thumb  or  small  sixty-sized  pots,  which  must  be  clean  and  well 
drained.  There  should  be  about  two  inches  of  drainage  put 
into  each  pot,  which  may  consist  of  any  of  the  following- 
materials — viz.,  broken  potsherds,  oyster  shells,  or  charcoal. 
In  either  case  a  portion  of  it  must  be  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  larger  pieces,  to  keep  the 
soil  from  trickling  down  amongst  the  drainage.  The  soil  should 
then  be  placed  in  the  pots,  pressing  it  moderately  firm,  and 
filling  the  pot  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  ;  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  good  clean  sand  should  then  be  laid  over  it  and 
pressed  pretty  firm.  This  done,  all  will  be  ready  for  inserting 
the  cuttings  into  them.  For  takmg  these  off  a  very  sharp  knife 
should  be  used,  so  that  the  cutting  may  be  taken  off  as  clean  as 
possible ;  and  when  the  stock  of  any  variety  is  small,  and  the 
object  in  view  is  to  increase  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  (this  is 
usually  the  case  with  new  varieties),  a  little  judgment  is  reciuired 
in  taking  the  cutting  off  so  as  to  preserve  the  dormant  eyes  at 
that  portion  of  the  shoot  next  the  cut.  As  soon  as  the  young 
shoot  has  developed  five  leaves  it  may  be  taken  off.  The  cutting 
should  be  separated  from  the  plant  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below 
the  i^osition  of  the  oldest  leaf,  and  in  trimming  it  a  portion  only 
of  two  oldest  leaves  should  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  leaf  stalk 
entire.  When  the  cuttings  are  ready  a  small  dibber  will  be  re- 
■  quired  for  making  a  hole  for  the  cutting  in  the  centre  of  the  pot. 
The  dibber  must  be  a  little  larger  than  the  cutting,  and  quite 
flat  at  the  end ;  the  hole  should  be  more  than  half  an  inch  deep. 
The  cutting  may  then  be  placed  in  the  hole  made  by  the  dibber ; 
the  base  of  it  should  sit  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The 
space  left  between  the  sides  of  the  hole  and  the  cutting  should 
be  filled  up  with  fine  dry  sand,  which  will  trickle  into  every 
little  crevice ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cutting  is  secured  by  means 
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of  two  little  hooks  made  out  of  deal  or  any  other  soft  wood, 
the  soil  should  be  watered;  this  will  consolidate  the  sand  about 
the  stem  of  the  cutting,  perfectly  excluding  the  air  from  its 
base.  The  two  hooks  should  be  put  in  reverse,  one  pointing 
one  way,  and  one  the  other.  These  should  be  hooked  on  to  the 
leaf  .stalks,  by  which  mieans  the  cutting  will  be  kept  perfectly 
firm  in  the  pot — a  very  desirable  object  in  the  case  of  new  and 
rare  kinds. 

After  the  cuttings  have  all  been  potted,  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  temperatui'e  of  60°  or  6-5°,  in  a  position  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible ;  and  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  about  half  theu- 
depth  in  any  sort  of  material  having  an  average  bottom-heat 
of  45°  or  60",  they  will  strike  much  quicker.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  they  should  be  shifted  iuto  three  or  four- 
inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  nice  growing  temperature,  and 
abundance  of  air  must  be  given  them  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  By  the  end  of  April  these  rooted  cuttings  may 
be  decapitated,  and  the  top  of  each  put  in,  in  the  same  way 
as  described  aljove.  By  this  time  also  there  will  be  two  or 
more  cuttings  fit  for  taking  off  on  the  stump  of  each  of  the 
shoots  from  which  the  earliest  were  taken ;  these  also  may  be 
taken  off  and  propagated  in  the  same  way.  The  work  of 
propagation  may  thus  be  carried  on  till  the  end  of  May  or 
the  second  week  in  June ;  after  this  time  the  cuttings  will 
strike  with  less  trouble  if  pricked  ovit  in  the  open  gromid,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunshuie  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days.  Up 
to  that  time  it  is  better  to  partially  shade  them  by  merely 
sticking  small  pieces  of  evergreens  amongst  them ;  this  will 
prevent  their  foliagejrom  being  .scorched  by  the  sun.  If  it  is 
desired  to  grow  the  plants  on  mto  large  specimens  for  the 
greenhouse,  they  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots  about 
once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  during  the  spring.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  great  care  will  be  necessary  in  watering, 
and  abundance  of  air  must  be  given  on  all  occasions.  An 
average  temperature  of  50°  is  the  most  suitable  for  these 
beautiful  plants  during  the  wmter  months ;  as  the  spring 
advances  au  increase  of  temperature  may  take  place,  but  it 
should  never  exceed  70°  whilst  the  plants  are  grown  under 
glass,  and  only  reach  that  temperature  durmg  siinshuio. — 
/.   Wilh,  F.B.H.S. 


NOTES  ON"  HARDY  FLO^WTERS. 

Aitoxo  tall  Asters  the  Ijcst  are  turbinollus  and  Novro  Auglia)  rubor, 
and  among  dwarf  ones  discolor  and  horizontalis.  [There  are  a  good 
many  other  first-clasa  kinds]. — Astragalus  Tragacantha  I  never  could 
succeed  in  growing  from  cuttings. — Tho  great  secret  of  growiug 
Aubrietias  well  is  to  cut  them  back  after  flowering. — In  some  gardens 
it  seems  impossible  to  grow  Bulbocodium  vomum  ;  I  cannot  gi'ow  it 
here.  [Wo  have  noticed  it  thrive  on  deep  bad  clay  soil.] — Does 
Cotyledon  umbilicus  generally  grow  in  damp  places  ?  In  this  neigh, 
bonrhood  it  is  on  the  dryest  of  old  walls. — Who  has  Crocus  Cart- 
wrightianus  in  cultivation  ? — DracoccphaUim  gi-andiflorum  is  a  most 
capricious  plant.  I  have  had  it  often,  and  never  could  keep  it.  [It 
ought  to  thrive  in  well-drained  sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  summer.] — Eryngium  yuecLetolium  is  very  similar  to  E.  bromolia?- 
folium,  but  it  is  certainly  moi'e  hardy. — Erythronivimamericaiuim  is  not 
worth  growing,  for  it  utterly  refuses  to  flower.  I  have  had  it  for 
years,  but  have  never  seen  a  flower  on  it. — C4erauiuni  argenteum 
cannot  bo  called  hai'dy.  [It  is  so  in  some  places  on  the  rock- 
garden  in  well. drained  spots.] — Gypsophila  paniculata  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  flowers  for  no.sogays  with  which  I  am  acquainted. — 
Single  shoots  of  llpmerocallis  f  ulva  variegata  taken  up  in  the  spring 
and  potted,  form  tho  best  table  plants  I  know  of. — Ileucheras  are 
useful  for  flUing  up  corners — as,  for  example,  square  comers  ctf 
beds  close  to  tho  gravel. — llioracinm  .auraiitiacum  becomes  a  dreadful 
weed  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed. — Ibcris  jucuTida  is  very  distinct  and 
pi'ctty.  I.  Prniti  is  said  to  bo  very  fine.  It  seems  very  hardy,  but 
has  not  yot  flowovcd  with  me. — Iris  snsiana  is  a  gi'aiid  fellow,  bnt  I 
novor  knew  it  remain  more  than  one  year.  [licciuiros  a  pit  to  thrive 
and  increase.] — Lychnis  Lagasca>,  I  think,  should  be  treated  as  nn 
annual,  fiu-  it  has  a  tendency  to  flower  itself  to  death.  [It  is  a  good 
perennial  oil  rocks.] — Lysimachia  Eijhonioruin  should  bo  grown  in 
moist  .shaily  ])lacos. — Jfazus  Pnmilio  is  not  hardy. — Mcconnpsis 
aculcata.  Who  has  this  ?  In  tliis  country  it  is  an  annual,  and  gi-own 
from  seed. — Meum  athamanticnm  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower. — 
Mirabilis  .T.alapn,  1  believe,  is  not  taken  nji  in  the  winter  at  Kow  and 
Chelsea. — Narcissus  Bulbocodiumoften  entirely  disajipoars,  even  where 
it  had  seemed  most  healthy.  How  is  this  ? — Nertera  dcprcs.sa. 
Mr.  Nivcn  says  the  riglit  name  is  N.  scopai-ioidcs,  and  that  it  should 


be  grown  under  glass.  I  think  he  is  right. — Nierembergia  rivolaris  is 
not  hardy  with  me. — Omphalodes  Lucilios.  Is  this  hardy  ? — Ouosma 
taurica  is  very  apt  to  die  after  proper  flowering. — Oxalis  Valdiviana  is 
an  annual,  but  takes  good  care  to  sow  itself. — Parochostus  convmunis 
will  live  out  of  doors,  but  certainly  not  flower. — Eamondia  should  be 
always  on  the  shady  side  of  the  roekwork. — Saxifraga  ligulata  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  greenhouse  in  wnnter :  it  is  scarcely  hardy. 
— With  respect  to  Triteleia,  the  whole  plant  smells  of  gai'lic,  except 
the  flower,  which  has  a  pei-fume  like  that  of  primrose. — Tropa>olum 
poly]3hylluni  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  herbaceous  plants, 
but  it  tloes  not  last  long  in  Jowor. — Tulipa  Clnsiana  is  a  very  shy 
bloomer. — Umbilicus  sjiinosus  I  think  is  quite  hardy,  bnt  tho  slugs 
attack  it  most  fearfully. — Vosicaria  should  bo  kept  constantly  free 
from  seeds  ;  old  plants  soon  lose  their  beauty  and  die. — Zapania 
nodiflora  perishes  in  hard  winters. — Colchicuni  chionense  I  have  had 
many  years.  It  seldom  flowers,  and  then  the  flower  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  variegatum ;  but  it  is  worth  growing  for  its  curious  narrow 
undulated  (almost  crimped)  leaves.  It  is  very  slow  of  increase. — 
In  regard  to  Fuchsias  :  I  believe  that  south  of  the  Trent  they  are  all 
hardy,  except  those  of  the  fulgens  section.  A  few  miles  from  here  I 
saw  this  year  many  of  the  fine  gi'oenhouse  exhibition  kinds  which  had 
stood  out  for  years  uninjured. — I  don't  think  Linmocharis  would 
long  stand  a  winter,  even  in  water  that  did  not  freeze, — Yicia  sylva- 
tica  is  a  most  lovely  ornament  of  our  woods,  but  I  advise  no  one  to 
take  it  into  their  garden. — W.  H.  Ell-vcomue,  Bitton  Vicarage, 


THE   TEEE    CARNATIOlSrS. 

The  reason  why  Tree  Carnations  are  not  to  be  seen  more  at  this 
season  of  the  year  must  be  either  that  their  culture  is  not  properly 
understood,  or  that  they  are  not  sufliciontly  appreciated  by  tho 
possessors  of  gardens.  The  latter  reason  seems  to  be  to  me  impossible, 
for  who  is  there  that  doesn't  love  a  Caraation  flower  at  this,  tho  dullest 
of  all  seasons  ?  The  unsightliness  presented  by  their  straggling 
habit  o£  growth  dm-ing  the  trim  summer  months  may  be  supposed  as 
another  reason  why  they  are  not  as  they  should  be  just  now.  In 
short,  I  think  they  are  looked  down  upon  in  summer  too  much,  and 
are  apt  to  bo  shoved  aside  for  some  other  showy,  trim-looking  plant, 
in  the  same  way  as  eai'ly  forced  roses  are  too  often  huddled  into 
any  out-of-the-way  corner,  to  be  chiUed,  parched,  soddened,  and 
tattered. 

Tree  Carnations,  to  be  in  perfection  at  this  season,  require  attentive 
summer  care,  and  I  have  always  found  that  in-door  care  is  the  safest, 
and  with  it  more  heat  (dry  heat),  with  plenty  of  air.  To  have  Carna- 
tion flowers  all  the  year  round  in  quantity,  one  must  have  a  quantity 
of  plants.  Of  course  we  could  cut  them  every  day  in  the  year,  not 
from  the  same  sot  of  plants,  bnt  from  sets  of  plants — plants  of  all 
ages,  from  the  rooted  cutting  to  those  four  years  old.  The  oldest 
pKants  we  rely  upon  chiefly  for  flowers  at  this  season,  and  the  younger 
at  spring-tide.  To  keep  up  a  stock  of  plants  we  put  in  a  batch  of 
cuttings  at  any  time — every  mouth,  say — one  cutting  to  the  smallest 
pot,  in  sandy  loam,  or  loamy  sand  rather,  for  the  sand  predominates 
by  being  added,  and  they  arc  placed  under  a  hand-light  or  bell-glass. 
Two  hand-lights  are  kept  going  for  the  imrpose.  When  a  batcli  ia 
rooted,  others  follow.  They  are  potted  on  gradually  from  two  to 
twelve  inch  pots ;  and  while  in  sizes  less  than  six. inch  they  are 
stoiiped  sufliciontly  to  form  a  good  bottom  of  from  five  to  tenormoi-o 
breaks.  In  this  fornv  and  condition  they  ai'O  pottoil  into  the  ton  or 
twelve-inch  pots  in  a  pure  loam,  without  any  maiiuro  or  any  stimulating 
raixtui-e'whatcver,  further  than  a  dash  of  sand.  They  get,  when  once 
tho  pots  are  full  of  roots,  a  liquid.tnanurc  watering  every  week  fi\)m 
the  manure  tank. 

Further  th.an  this,  they  get  only  that  which  common  sense  dictates, 
namely,  staking  and  tying  with  caro  every  growth  that  cannot  sup. 
port  itself.  Hazel  stakes  wo  find  best  for  tho  larger  plants,  and 
Privet  ones  for  the  smaller  ones ;  a  painted  slake  should  only  bo  used 
when  these  are  not  to  be  got.  Further,  care  must  bo  used  in  putting 
long  enough  stakes  after  the  second  year,  as  the  growths  are  some. 
times  over  three  and  four  feet  long.'  Wo  have  nuuiy  times  seen 
people  look  critically  on  such  long  spindley .looking  plants;  and  soin<> 
gardeners,  who  probably  have  been  brought  up  in  the  fnilh  of  tho 
necessity  of  training  everything  to  a  foruu\l  shape,  have  passed  them 
by  as  beneath  their  notice.  But  a  dozen  blooms  at  this  ecosou  soon 
compensate  for  tho  want  of  symmetiy  in  the  plant's  habit.  Who. 
ever,  therefore,  can't  bend  iiis  ideas  to  the  plant's  wants  and 
requirements  must  leave  Tree  Carnations  alone,  and  seek  for  plants 
of  .a  more  unifonn  port. 

The  sorts  wo  grow  are  the  following,  and  to.day  more  than  a  dozen 
fine  blooms  have  been  cut,  and  as  many  more  could  have  been  fur. 
nished  had  they  been  wantc<l ;  —  Hensliaw's  Scarlet,  Rembrandt, 
Eclipse,  Hcctor.Comto  doDouy,  Beauty,  M.  Valiant,  Eugene Ducronx, 
Charles  Baltot,  Piincc  of  Orange,  The  Bride,  Jubilee,  Belle  Rose 
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Lady  Stuart,  and  several  seedlings  of  merit.  Of  course  the  summer- 
Howering  variety,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  finds  a  favourable  place 
in  the  collection.  Tree  Carnations  rank  as  high  as  the  Gardenia, 
Camellia,  and  Daphne,  and  are  infinitely  superior  to  Cinerarias  and 
other  kinds  of  flowers  usually  to  be  seen  at  this  season.  We  grow 
our  plants  on  the  side  stages  of  our  heath.house,  where  they  have 
plenty  of  head  room,  which  they  really  require,  for  some  of  the 
plants  are  fully  five  feet  high  and  two  or  three  feet  through.  I  may 
remark  further  that  we  cut  the  flowers  a  day  or  two  after  they  are 
opened,  if  likely  to  be  wanted  in  numbers,  and  place  them  in  damp  ■ 
sand  in  a  cool  room,  as  we  do  Gardenias  and  such  like  flowers.  In 
warmer,  much  warmer,  localities,  I  have  gro\vn  Tree  Carnations 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  lifted  them  in  autumn ;  but  never  did 
I  find  them  so  satisfactory  as  when  kept  always  in  pots — for  this 
reason,  that  I  failed  to  lift  them  with  sufficient  root  to  mnter  them 
well,  far  less  to  flower  them  to  my  liking. — H.  K.,  in  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle." 


■WIGANDIA  MACEOPHTLLA. 

(W.    CABACASAIfA.) 

Tins  noble  plant,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
New  Granada,  is,  from  the  nobility  of  its  port  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  leaves,  entitled  to  hold  a  place  among  the  finest 
plants  of  our  gardens.  Under  the  climate  of  London  it  has 
made  leaves  which  have  surprised  all  beholders,  as  well  by 
their  size  as  by  their  strong  and  remarkable  veining  and 
texture.  It  will  be  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  midland 
and   soiithem   cotmties   of   England,  though  too  much   care 


Wigaudia  macrophylla  (W.  caracasana)  .—After  Vilmorin. 

cannot  be  taken  to  secure  for  it  a  warm  sheltered  position,  free 
good  soil,  and  perfect  drainage. 

It  may  be  used  with  superb  eiiect  either  in  a  mass  or  as  a  single 
plant.  It  is  frequently  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots, 
and  grown  in  a  moist  and  genial  temperature  through  the 
spring  months,  keeping  it  near  the  light  so  as  to  preserve  it  in 
a  dwarf  and  well-clothed  condition;  and,  like  all  the  other 
plants  in  this  class,  it  should  be  very  carefully  hardened  ofi 
previous  to  planting  out  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is,  however, 
much  better  raised  from  cuttings  of  the  shoots,  if  these  are  to 
be  had.  It  may  be  also  raised  from  seed.  W.  macrophylla  has 
the  stems  covered  with  short  stinging  hairs,  and  bearing 
brovmish  viscid  drops  which  adhere  to  the  hand  like  oil  when 
the  stem  is  touched. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  HAEDT  PLANTS. 

Some  account  of  two  or  three  novelties  in  this  way,  though  certainly 
not  of  the  highest  value,  may  nevertheless  not  be  without  interest. 
The  fu-st  is  the  so-called  Aquilegia  aurea  of  Eoezl,  collected  by  him 
in  1869  and  distributed  by  his  friend  M.  Ortgies,  of  Zurich.  Of  the 
few  seedlings  of  this  raised  by  myself,  several  bloomed  during  the 
past  summer,  and  differed  from  each  other  only  in  vigour.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is  somewhat  slender,  the  stem  reaching  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  two  feet  in  height,  with  the  characteristic  biternate  foliage  of 
the  genus,  closely  resembhng  in  detail  that  of  the  A.  casrulea.  The 
flowers  are"  of  medium  size,  with  straight  spurs  as  in  A.  canadensis, 
but  distinguished  from  that  species  by  sepals  which  are  ultimately 
revolute,  and  by  the  broader  hmb  of  the  petals.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  not,  however,  golden  as  the  name  would  imply,  but  a  pale 
straw-colour.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  perhaps  less  showy  than  many 
other  species,  but  will  be  acceptable  from  its  distinct  shade  of  colour 
as  well  as  for  its  novelty. 

Nest  I  have  to  introduce  a  malvaoeoua  plant,  also  one  of  Eoezl's 
introductions,  and  sent  out  last  season  by  a  French  firm  under  the 
name  of  Malva  aurantiaca-rubra,  a  most  objectionable  compound, 
and  one  which  must  inevitably  have  been  set  aside,  even  had  not  the 
plant  in  question  proved  to  be  but  are-introduction  of  an  old  acqnaint- 
auce.  It  is  a  greyish,  half -shrubby  perennial,  clothed  with  stellate 
hairs  even  to  the  calyxes,  and  grows  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with 
somewhat  weak  stems  and  semi-trailing  branches,  at  least  those  near 
the  base.  The  foliage  is  heart-shaped,  variously  lobed,  and  incised,  on 
longish  stalks.  The  flowers  are  rather  small,  in  axillary  clusters 
near  the  top  of  the  stems  and  branches,  of  a  pale  orange  red,  and 
present  a  rather  pleasing  contrast  to  the  silvery  grey  of  the  foliage. 
It  blooms  throughout  the  summer  and  succeeds  in  any  light  soil.  As 
already  hinted,  it  has  previously  been  cultivated  in  British  gardens, 
having  been  introduced  by  Douglas  long  since,  under  the  name  of  Malva 
Munroana,  and  has  recently  been  transferred  to  the  genus  Malvastrum 
by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  specific  name  being  retained. 

The  third  name  on  my  list  is  a  Patagonian  annual  cruciEer,  Crambe 
filiformis,  a  name  suggestive  rather  of  coarseness  and  culinary  herbs, ' 
than  of  anything  at  aU  fitted  for  the  domains  of  Flora,  at  least  that 
poi'tion  of  them  devoted  to  ornamental  gardening. 

The  present  species  is,  however,  remarkable  for  its  graceful,  airy, 
grow'th,  which  constitutes  its  chief  attraction,  the  flowers  themselves 
being  small.  It  commences  blooming  when  only  a  few  inches  high, 
and  in  its  earliest  stages  might  excite  but  little  interest,  but  as  the 
season  advancesitthrows  out  innumerable  slender, thread-like  branches, 
studded  near  their  extremities  w^th  neat  whitish  f  our-petalled  flowers, 
forming  ultimately  a  compact  little  bush  about  a  foot  or  more  in 
height,  and  as  much  in  diameter.  It  continues  in  blossom  till  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Though  sent  out  by  an  Erfurt  firm  as  an  annual, 
the  root  appears  likely  to  survive,  so  that  it  is  probably  at  least 
a  biennial. 

Tpsivicli.  W.  Thompson. 


AlTew  Japanese  Ornamental  Grass. — We  now  have  the  pleasm-e  of  brin^u^^ 
to  notice  an  entu-ely  new  omamental  grass  which  was  sent  fi'om  Japan  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  xmder  the  name  of  Imperata  japonica.  This  gi-ass  has  long  and 
narrow  leaves,  which  are  variegated  with  green  and  white.  The  llower-stems, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  are  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  bear  at  the 
top  a  cluster  of  flower-spikes  along  which  the  small  tiowers  are  aiTanged.  Each 
of  the  small  flowers  is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  ling  of  silky  hairs  as  long  as 
itself.  "UTien  the  grass  is  quite  ripe,  or  when  the  clusters  are  cut  and  placed  in 
a  warm  room,  the  spikes  bend  gi-acefuUy  and  the  hairs  spread  and  give  the 
whole  head  a  most  beautiful  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of  an  ostrich  feather. 
These  heads  will  be  highly  prized  as  parlour  ornaments,  as  they  retain  their 
beauty  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  name  under  which  Mr.  H.  sent  the  plant  is 
probably  one  given  by  some  of  the  foreign  botanists  in  Japan.  It  is,  however, 
not  an  Imperata,  as  its  manner  of  flowering  is  quite  different  fi-om  that  genus. 
We  have  not  at  hand  the  materials  for  a  proper  determination,  but  it  agrees 
well  with  the  brief  description  given  of  EulaUa  japonica. — Inearth  and  itome. 

[We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  grass  in  Mr.  Hogg's  garden  in  New  York 

in  1870,  and  admired  it  much  as  a  large  variegated  gi-ass.    The  flowers,  however, 
are  very  beautiful  and  curious.    It  is  probably  not  yet  in  this  country.] 

Forget-me-Npt. — Our  well-known  Forget-me-Not  (Myosotis  palustris),  like 
mauy  more  old  favourites,  has  had  of  late  to  make  room  for  fashionable  flowers 
of  the  day ;  yet  the  endearing  name,  Forget-me-Not,  would  have  been  enough 
of  itself,  "one  would  have  thought,  to  induce  everybody  to  plant  a  small  patch  of 
this  Mj-osotis,  which  soon  spreads  and  becomes  a  bed,  and  when  dressed  once 
or  twice  during  summer,  by  removing  the  old  flower-stems  and  dead  leaves,  it 
continues  to  produce  flowers  in  abundance  fi-om  early  spring  until  late  in 
autumn.  A  good  many  different  kinds  of  Forget-me-Nots  grow  wild,  both  in 
England  and  in  southern  Europe ;  but  none  are  so  attractive  or  so  much 
adinired  as  M.  palustris.  Nor  did  its  beauty  escape  our  forefathers ;  for  we 
find  that  a  collar  of  gold  enamelled  with  Forget-me-Nots  was  presented  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  of  England  to  Lord  Scales,  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Edward 
the  Poui'th,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  and  regard  for  his  heroism  and 
loyalty  as  a  distinguished  Enghsh  knight.  I  may  add,  that  all  who  wish  to 
begin  "its  culture  will  find  it  growing  in  marshy  situations,  or  by  the  margins  of 
streams.  It  will  be  found  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the  bog-gai'den  j  but  so  accom- 
modating are  its  habits,  that  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and,  under  cultiva- 
tion, its  general  appearance  is  much  better  than  that  winch  it  has  iu  a  wild 
state. — A.  D.  Allison,  Biriliop  AuclcUind. 
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YOUXG  CONIFERS  IX  THE  FLOWER-GAEDEX. 

Our  general  tendency  is  to  plant  conifers  much  too  near 
the  house,  and  in  positions  where  they  cannot  attain  full 
development.  The  wisest  planter  will  ask  hunself.  Am  I 
placing  this  tree  so  that  it  may  attain  its  fullest  development  ? 
and  act  accordingly.  Some  of  the  most  graceful  conifers 
attain  the  largest  dimensions,  as  for  example.  Thuja  gigantoa 
and  the  Deodar;  but  that  they  attain  great  proportions  is  uo 
reason  whatever  why  they  should  not,  when  yomig,  be  planted 
to  adorn  any  position  for  which  their  grace  and  size  may  adapt 
them.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  them  when  they  have  gone 
beyond  the  desired  size.  Graceful  as  are  young  j)lants  of  the 
Deodar,  of  the  Eetinosporas,  and  Cj'presscs  when  well- 
grown,  health}-  young  specimens  of  the  true  Thuja  gigantca 
(commonly  sold  as  T.  Lobbi)  seem  to  surpass  them  all. 
At  least  we  have  never 
seen  an^-thiug  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  more 
graceful  than  young  speci- 
mens of  this  at  "Mount 
ShaunonjkCork.  The  lead- 
ing shoot  especially  was 
very  striking.  It  seemed 
like  a  fishing-rod  laden 
with  the  most'  exquisite 
fronds  of  fenis,  each 
standing  quite  clear  of 
its  fellows,  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  the 
central  shoot.  AVe  now 
have  quite  a  number  of 
conifers  distinguished  by 
this  I'avishing  beauty  of 
form  when  yomig.  I'cw, 
however,  surpass  the  Deo- - 
dar  in  the  nimierous 
districts  where  it  does 
well. 


ornament,  not  a  blemish.  The  effect  of  our  gardens  and 
public  parks  is  materially  injured  by  the  dreary  expanses 
of  wide  bare  borders.  In  summer  the  effect  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  tenfold  worse  ivhen  the  naked  ground  is  sheeted 
with  the  winter's  sUme.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
trees  and  -shrubs  are  allowed  to  thi'ow  their  graceful 
arms  over  the  ground,  and  noue  of  these  bare-dug  sur- 
faces are  to  be  seen,  the  unoffended  eye  dwells  with 
pleasure  on  the  trees  and  shrubs.  All  true  landscape- 
gardeners  should  save  us^'rom  rigidly  formal  margins,  and 
every  gardener  should  know  that  to  dig  and  trim  and 
curve  his  borders  into  fonnality  is  to  steal  from  them 
every  grace.  All  his  efforts  should  tend  to  hide  instead 
of  exposing  naked  earth,  and  to  break  the  margins  of 
beds  of   shrubs   in  many   ways   instead  of  carving  them  all 

to  one  unsightly  pattern 
of  stiff',  rigid  fonnality. 


YUCCAS. 


THE    FORMAL 
liIAEGIX. 

No  really  good  effect 
is  possible  in  the  gene- 
ral aspect  of  ornamen- 
tal gardens  till  two 
simple  improvements 
are  carried  out :  these 
are  the  covering  of 
bare  borders,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the 
harsh  and  formal  lines 
tliat  belt  nearly  every 
shrubbery  or  ]ileasure- 
ground  plantation  with 
ugliness.  Referring  to 
the  last  only  in  this 
instance  we  need  not 
remind  the  reader  of  what 
every  jicrsou  who  looks 
into  a  garden  must  know, 
of  the  wearisome,  spirit- 
less ])rimness  that  en- 
girdles us  everywhere. 
The  remedy  is  simiile,  j-et  nobody  thinks  of  applying  it.  Like 
all  really  essential  principles  and  improvements  in  gardening 
no  involved  arguments  arc  necessary  to  explain  it.  But 
we,  unfortunately,  arc  not  yet  departed  from  the  strait-laced 
phase  of  gardening.  We  cut  in  everything  that  stretches 
forth  its  shoots,  mercifully  to  hide  our  foolishness.  The  first 
thing  stupidity  will  ask  itself  on  reading  this  note  is.  How 
are  we  to  get  the  mowing  done  ?  What  should  we  think  of 
those  who  arranged  a  house  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the 
dusters?  Mowing  may  bo  pei-fectly  well  done  without  in  the 
least  injuring  the  most  picturesque  fringe  to  a  plantation. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  outer  leaves  of  the  outlyuig 
subjects :   a  little  spray  of  long  grass  here  and  there  is  an 
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Amoxg  all  the  baidy 
plants  ever  introduced  into 
this  country,  none  snqjass 
the  various  kinds  of  Yucca, 
or  "  Adam's  Needle,"  as  it 
is  commonly  called.  There 
arc  several  species  hardy 
and  well  suited  for  flower, 
garden  pui-poses,  and,  more 
advantageous  still,  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  effect 
afforded  by  them,  when  well 
developed,  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  hothouse  plant  that 
we  can  venture  in  the  open 
air  for  the  snmmer,  while 
they  arc  green  and  orua- 
mcutal  at  all  seasons.  They 
nu\y  be  used  in  any  stylo  of 
garden — may  bo  grouped 
together  on  rustic  mounds, 
or  in  any  other  way  the 
taste  of  the  planter  may 
direct.  If  we  had  but  this 
family  alone,  our  efforts  to 
produce  agreeable  and  pic- 
tui'csquo  otTect  with  hardy 
jilants  could  not  be  fruitless. 
The  frec-flowcring  kinds, 
niamcntosa  and  tlaccida, 
may  be  associated  with  any 
of  our  nobler  autumn 
flowering  plants,  from  the 
Gladiolus  to  the  groat 
Statico  latifolia.  Tho 
species  that  do  not  flower 
so  often,  like  pcndula  and 
gloriosa,  are  sinqily  magni. 
ticent  as  regards  their  effect 
when  grown  in  the  full  sun 
and  planted  in  good  soil ; 
and  I  need  not  say  bold  and 
handsome  groups  may  bo 
formed  by  devoting  isolated 
beds  to  Yuccas  alone.  Thoy 
are  mostly  easy  to  increaso 
by  division  of  tho  stem  and  rhizome;  and  should  in  all  cases  bo 
plauted  well  and  singly,  beginning  with  healthy  yonng  plants,  so 
as  to  secure  perfectly  developed  epeciuiens.  Hereafter  will 
follow  a  further  description  and  accoimt  of  the  culture  of  tho  most 
important  kinds. 

Yccc.v  .vi.oiFoil.v. — A  6ne  and  distinct  species,  with  a  stem  when 
fully  developed  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
fiom  six  feet  to  eighteen  feet.  Leaves  numerous,  rigidly  ascending, 
dark.grcen,  with  a  slight  glaucous  bloom,  eighteen  to  twenty.ono 
inches  long,  and  broad  at  tho  middle,  with  the  horny  mai-gin  rolled 
in  for  two  inches  or  three  inches  below  the  point,  and  finely  toothed 
in  tho  remaining  portion.  Flowci-s  almost  pure  white,  in  a  vast 
pyramidal  panicle.  This  plant  is  hardy,  but  the  fact  is  not  generally 
known.  {To  lie  coMinucd.) 
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THE    ART    OF    GRAFTIHG. 

Ai'FiNiiY  Between  Species. — The  laws  of  the  affinities  of 
species  are  almost  unknown.  The  observations  hitherto  made 
have  been  undertaken  in  apractical  rather  thana  purely  scientific 
sjjirit,  as  in  the  fertilizing  of  plants.  The  resiilts  obtained 
up  to  the  present  can  only  be  regarded  as  matters  of  fact.  No 
theory  has  as  yet  been  deduced  from  them,  except  that  kinds 
to  be  united  by  grafting  must  be  of  the  same  botanic 
family. 

For  instance,  the  peach  and  the  apricot  are  grafted  on  each 
other  with  difficulty,  while  both  do  well  on  the  almond  tree 
and  the  plum  tree.  All  the  cherries  unite  with  the  Mahaleb  : 
but  it  will  not  succeed  as  a  graft  on  any  of  the  cherries.  The 
sweet  chestnut  prospers  on  the  oak ;  but  will  not  do  so  if 
grafted  on  the  horse  chestnut,  which  belongs  to  another 
family.  The  medlar  and  the  quince,  which  have  solitary 
flowers,  flourish  on  the  hawi;horn,  whose  flowers  are  in 
corymbs.  The  Chionauthus,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  lilac  by 
its  pauicled  flowers  and  simjjle  leaves,  only  succeeds  well  on 
the  common  ash  and  on  the  flowering  ash,  which  have  com- 
pound leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sorbus,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  is  more  vigorous  when  grafted  on  the  thorn,  whose 
leaves  are  more  entire  than  when  grown  on  its  owti  roots. 

The  grafting  of  evergreen  trees  on  deciduous  kinds  presents 
more  than  one  singularity. 

The  Photinia,  allied  to  the  beam  tree,  the  Eriobotrya,  allied 
to  the  medlar,  are  grafted  on  the  medlar,  and  not  on  the 
hawthorn.  On  the  last,  as  a  stock,  the  Cotoneaster  and  the 
Pyraoantha  do  well.  The  Mahonia  flourishes  on  the  Berberis, 
and  the  common  laurel  succeeds  on  the  bird  cheri-y  and  even  on 
the  wild  cherry,  from  which  it  differs  so  much  in  appearance. 

The  grafting  of  deciduous  plants  on  those  that  are  ever- 
green has,  in  almost  every  case,  been  attempted  in  vain. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  oddities  can,  with  the  assistance  of 
grafting,  have  on  the  same  thorn  stock  at  the  same  time 
fruiting  branches  of  the  pear,  the  medlar,  the  beam  tree,  the 
Sei-vice-tree,  the  mountain-ash,  the  European  and  Japanese 
quince,  and  also  see  thei'e  the  flowers  of  the  double  and  red 
thorns,  the  Cotoneaster,  and  the  Pyracantha. 

They  may  gather  from  the  same  plum-stock  plums,  apricots, 
peaches,  nectarines,  almonds,  the  corymbs  of  the  Canadian 
cherry,  and  flower  garlands  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  plum. 
But  these  whimsicalities  are  unworthy  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators. 

Whoever  wishes  to  study  grafting  in  the  works  of  celebrated 
ancient  authors  on  horticulture  will  find  a  string  of  absiirdities, 
some  of  which  we  shall  mention.  Virgil  speaks  of  a  phnn- 
tree  which  bore  apples  after  having  been  grafted,  and  recom- 
mends the  grafting  of  the  pear  on  the  ash.  Martial  advises 
the  grafting  of  the  cherry  on  the  poplar.  Oohmiella,  whose 
works  are  equally  trustworthy,  would  have  the  olive  grown  on 
the  fig.  Palladius  speaks  of  the  wahiut  being  grafted  on  the 
Arbutus,  the  pear  on  the  almond,  and  the  citron  of  his  native 
island  of  Sardinia  on  the  mulberry-tree.  Pliny  considers 
thunder  injurious  to  trees  grafted  on  the  white  thorn. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  it  is  said,  grafted  the  rose  on  the  holly  or 
the  black  currant,  in  order  to  obtain  green  or  black  roses ;  and 
the  Aljbe  Rozier  recognised  the  possibility  of  it.  Others 
united,  in  their  imagmation,  the  apple  to  the  briar,  hoping  to 
gather  therefrom  Calvilles  ;  the  orange  to  the  holly,,  in  order  to 
acclimatize  the  former  in  open  woods ;  the  vine  to  the  walnut- 
tree,  so  as  to  have  grapes  full  of  oil.  They  are  merely  so 
many  hallucinations,  like  the  story  of  a  cornel  grafted  on  a 
peach-tree  in  a  garden  at  Troyes,  published  by  M.  de  Caylus 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Conjunction  of  Plants."  The  ancients 
are  not  the  only  persons  guilty  of  falsification  in  the  matter  of 
grafting.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  it  in  our  own 
time,  and  we  shall  long  continue  to  hear  of  black  roses  being 
produced  from  a  black  currant  stock,  &c. 

Mutual  Vigour  or  the  Parts. — It  will  always  be  better  to 
unite  by  grafting  only  such  subjects  as  have  between  them 
some  analogy  in  point  of  vigour,  time  of  commencing  to 
vegetate,  and  hardmess.  If  any  difference  should  exist,  it 
■would  be  preferable  that  the  graft  should  be  of  later  vegetation 


than  the  stock,  and  also  more  vigorous  and  hardy.  Tender 
varieties  suit  well  with  a  stock  of  moderate  vigour ;  on*  on 
a  weakly  stock  they  produce  a  worthless  tree.  When  grafted 
on  too  vigorous  a  stock,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  absorb  all 
the  sap  furnished  by  the  roots  ;  an  evenness  of  growth  cannot 
be  established  between  the  stock  and  the  graft.  Then  follow 
wealmess  and  disease — disagreeable  resu.lts.  The  reverse  of 
this,  to  have  the  graft  more  vigorous  than  the  stock,  is  more 
admissible.  The  pear-tree  on  the  quince,  the  apple  on  the 
paradise,  the  cherry  on  the  Mahaleb,  give  us  proofs  of  this. 
The  tree  will  be  less  vigorous  than  if  perfect  harmony  existed 
between  the  two  parts,  and,  its  growth  being  thus  tempered, 
it  tends  more  to  the  production  of  fruit.  Very  great  ditter- 
ences  in  the  matter  of  vigour  may  be  lessened  by  means  of 
double  grafting,  in  which  we  first  graft  on  the  stock  a  variety 
of  intermediate  vigour,  and  on  this,  later  on,  we  graft  the 
variety  which  we  desire  to  propagate.  The  stock  should 
always  be  strong  enough  to  receive  the  graft.  If  it  is  weakly, 
although  the  graft  will  unite  with  it,  the  future  tree  wiU 
always  be  tender.  Stocks  that  have  been  planted  a  year  at 
least  should  be  employed.  The  number  of  the  grafts  on  each 
stock  should  be  in  proportion  to  its  vigour,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
favourable  results  which  will  follow  from  the  exact  adjustment 
of  the  powers  of  vegetation.  Sometunes  grafting  is  success- 
fully performed,  dui-ing  the  repose  of  the  sap,  on  stocks  taken 
up  out  of  the  soil,  which  are  replanted  immediately  after 
grafting.  The  graft,  on  its  part,  shpuld  come  from  a  pure 
source.  The  tree  which  furnishes  it  should  be  healthy,  if  it  is 
desired  to  transmit  health  and  hardmess.  In  the  raising  of 
plants,  it  is  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure  disease.  The 
degeneration— more  apparent  than  real— of  species  and  varie- 
ties is  especially  due  to  the  selection  of  bad  subjects  for  pro- 
pagation. The^  parent  plant  or  tree  which  furnishes  the  scions 
should  always  be  of  a  strong,  healthy  constitution. 

Ixtimate  Uniox  op  the  Two  Parts.— In  every  kind  of 
grafting  it  is  indispensable  that  the  two  parts  grafted  should 
be  in  close  commmiication,  not  by  means  of  the  epidermis  or 
the  pith,  but  through  the  generating  layer— that  is,  1;he  new 
and  living  layers  of  inner  bark  or  alburnum,  in  the  tissue  of 
which  the  cambium  flows.  A  perfect  joining  is  not  effected 
except  on  this  condition.  The  multiplicity  of  points  of  contact 
is  favourable  to  a  more  complete  union,  which  will  also  be 
assisted  by  a  similarity  of  texture  between  the  ■  scion  and  the 
stock,  especially  as  regards  the  herbaceous  or  woody  nature  of 
their  tissues.  Lastly,  the  speedy  cohesion  of  the  parts  depend 
on  the  skill  of  the  operator,  who  should  know  how  to  avoid 
woimds,  or  to  cicatrise  them,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the 
atmosphere.— C.  Baltefs  "  L'Art  de  Greffer." 


action  of  the  a.tmospher€ 


(To  he  continped.) 


THE      FRUIT     GARDEN. 


POUE   NEW   PEARS. 

/TuE  domains  of  Pomona  are  at  present  so  richly  furnished 
that  it  may  be  asked,  "  "What  new  pears  can  be  announced  as 
surpassing  in  merit  those  already  known  ?  "  It  would  appear, 
in  fact,  that  after  theEpargue,Beurre  Grffard,  Andre  Desportes, 
Wilham,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Monsallard,  Boutoe,  Madame 
Tre3fve,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Comte 
Lelieur,  no  other  good  summer  pears  could  be  discovered. 
We  are  inolmed  to  think,  and  with  good  reason,  that  of  recent 
varieties  of  autiunn  pears  none  can  surpass  in  quality  the 
BeuiTe  Baltet,  Beurre  Benoit,  Seigneur,  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Pondante  des  Bois,  Helene  Gregoire,  Louise  bonne 
d'Avranches,  Thompson's,  de  Tongres,  Beurre  de  Naghin,  Marie 
Louise,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Napoleon, 
Beurre  Dumont,  Doyenne  Boisnard,  Van  Mons,  Sucree  de 
Montlucon,  Ne  plus  Menris,  Fondante  du  Panisel,  and 
Beurre  Bachelier,  all  of  which  are  pears  of  unexceptionable 
quahty;  and,  finally,  that  the  Beurre  Diel,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  Eigne  d'Aleufon,  Leon  Gregoii-e,  Jules  d'Airoles, 
Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  d'Hardenpont,  Orpheline  d'Enghien, 
Nouvelle  Pulvie,  Marie  Benoit,  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux,  Passe 
Crassane,  Olivier  de  Serres,  Doyenne  d'Hiver,  Doyenne 
d'Alen^on,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  will  long  remain  imrivalled 
as  first-class  wdnter  pears. 
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In  these  prefatory  remarks,  let  us  not  forget  our  fme  old 
acquamtances  the  Beun-c  Gris,  Doyenne  d'Antonine,  Crassaue, 
St.  Gennam,  and  Tvinter  Bon  Chretien  (which  are  not  to  be 
surjjassed  in  the  flavour  of  their  fruit,  but  Trhich  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  always  of  robust  gTowth,  unless  when  grown  on  a 
wall),  nor  the  delicious  little  pears.  Doyenne  do  Juillet,  Citron 
des  Camies,  Kovisselct  de  Eeims,  Avocat  Allard,  Monseigueur 
SiboLu',  C'olm.ar  iSTelis,  Zephu-in  Gregoirc,  Castelline,  Beurre 
Millet,  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  which  for  family  use  are 
more  highly  esteemed  than  the  enormously  large  Yan  Mariun 
and  Belle  Angevine. 

Do  not,  however,  be  mistaken.  The  pear-tree  is  so  variable 
ui  its  fruit  (different  kinds  lipening  at  different  periods 
throughout  the  four  seasons),  that  there  is  always  room  in  the 
list  for  any  new  acquisition  which  recommends  itself  by  the 
vigour,  habit,  or  productiveness  of  the  tree,  or  by  the  size, 
shape,  and  colom-  of  the  fruit,  and,  above  all,  by  the  rich 
qualities  of  the  flesh,  which  may  be  sugai-y  or  vhious,  sweet  or 
acidulous,  juicy  or  perfumed,  whatever  may  be  the  season  at 
which  it  ripens. 

These  considerations  have  induced  us  to  give  the  fu-st  place 
in  the  list  of  pears  to  Clapp's  Favourite,  the  Poire  de  I'Assomp- 
tion,  the  Fondante  Thirriot,  and  the  Beurre  Baltet  jjere  .•^- 

Cr.APP's  Favourite. — Eaisccl  in  America,  it  has  been  highly  extolled 
by  Do^Tiing,  and  is  in  eveiy  respect  desen'ing  of  the  praise  which 
lie  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  tree  is  magnificent  in  the  vigour  of  its 
growth  and  in  appearance,  and  in  point  of  prodnctiveness  leaves 
nothing  to  bo  desired.  The  frait  is  of  the  largest  size,  very  handsome 
in  shape  and  colour.  Sometimes  it  is  so  liighly  tinted  with  carmine, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a  William,  an  Epai'gnc,  or  a  Lotiiso 
bonne  d'A\Tanche3 ;  at  other  tiincs  it  takes  the  appearance  of 
the  Poire  d'Amour,  or  the  Bon  Chretien  de  Vcniois,  and  remains 
yellow,  with  a  fme  green  nnder-tint.  The  flesh  is  line,  snow-white, 
molting,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  It  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
August.  Clapp's  Favourite  will  be  highly  prized  at  the  most  sump- 
tuous desserts,  and  \\'ill  be  a  valuable  subject  for  the  speculative  cul- 
tivator. It  docs  well  either  on  its  own  roots  or  grafted  on  the  quince  ; 
accommodates  itself  to  the  pjTamid  or  ])almette  foiTn,  and  succeeds 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  or  on  a  wall.  If  the  wall  is  fully 
exposed  to  tlie  sun,  the  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  In  1871  Clapp's  Favourite  and  the  Souvenir  de  Leopold  First 
produced  the  two  largest  pears  that  we  gathered. 

PoiBE  DE  L'AssoMPrrox. — If  we  consider  the  enomions  prices  which 
arc  sometimes  asked  for  new  varieties,  this  pear  is  well  worth  the 
2,000  francs  its  raiser,  M.  Rnille,  of  Beanchamps,  in  the  Lower  Loire, 
demands  for  the  sole  right  to  its  possession.  Imagine  a  tree  like  a 
thick-stemmed  Colmar  d'Ai'cmbcrg,  with  short  liranchcs  laden  with 
fmits  which  resemble  sometimes  a  large  short  Colmar  or  a  broad 
Dachesso,  sometimes  a  pyriform  William  with  an  indented  skin,  of  a 
delicate  j-ellow  streaked  with  red  and  sometimes  tinted  with  carna- 
tion. The  .flesh  is  delicate,  melting,  exceedingly  jnicy,  sugarj-, 
Ijcrfumcd,  and  refreshing  at  all  its  periods  of  ripening,  which  extend 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  September.  The  tree  may 
bo  grown  as  a  pyramid,  palmetto,  small  candelabnnu,  and  cordon, 
in  the  open  ground  or  on  a  wall,  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade.  It  is  par. 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  the  coltunniU'  form,  which  is  its  natiu-al 
habit,  and  which,  as  occupying  but  a  small  area,  is  calculated  to  secure 
it  a  ]ilace  in  every  fruit-garden.  It  does  well  cither  on  its  own  roots 
or  grafted  on  the  quince. 

FoNDA.NTp;  TniiiuiOT. — This,  named  after  its  present  possessor,  wlio 
at  first  intended  to  call  it  Triomphe  des  Ardennes,  gi'ows  on 
a  very  vigorous,  branching,  tall,  and  productive  tree.  The  fruit  is 
rather  large,  and  gi'ows  on  long  stalks  in  cinsters.  In  shape  it  is 
cylindrical-obtuse,  sometimes  iiyramidal  or  truncate ;  the  colonr  being 
of  a  fine  gi-ccn,  passing  into  light  yellow,  spotted  and  shaded  with 
rose-colour.  The  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  often  melting,  often  half 
brittle,  always  sugary.  It  is  best  in  quality  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
iU  ripening,  which  takes  place  in  September  and  October.  The 
tree,  which  is  vigorous  both  on  its  own  roots  and  when  giiittcd 
on  the  qnince,  is  well  adapted  for  orchards  or  fruit  gardens,  as  a 
tall  standard,  pyramid,  vase,  candelabrum,  in  the  open  ground  or 
on  a  wall. 

Beuuuk  Bai-tet  Pere. — Thia.raised  from  seed  by  the  ^Titer's  father, 
is  a  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  first  quality,  jirodnccd  in  abundance  on 
a  tree  of  low  and  handsome  habit.  The  form  of  the  fruit  varies  from 
the  jiyramidal  top-shape  to  the  thickly-ronnded  ;  the  colour  passes 
from  a  lively  green  to  a  sulphur  yellow,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  vermi- 
lion and  a  few  reddish  spots. '  The  flesh  is  very  delicate  and  melting, 
juicy  and  with  a  line  and  agreeable  flavour.  The  earliest  begin  to 
ripen  in  the  connneucement  of  October,  but  the  nsual  or  regular 


period  of  ripening  is  during  the  whole  month  of  November.  At  the 
present  time  (the  first  foi-tnight  in  December)  we  have  some  fine 
specimens  still  hanging  on  the  trees.  The  tree  is  robust,  of  low 
habit  and  handsome  growth,  either  on  its  own  roots  or  grafted  on  the 
quince.  It  adapts  itself  to  all  forms  of  traiinng,  whether  as  a  pj-ra- 
mid,  column,  palmetto,  candelabrum,  goblet,  or  standard,  in  the  open 
gTound,  or  on  walls  with  different  aspects.  The  superior  property^ 
which  the  fruit  possesses  of  hanging  long  on  the  tree  indicates  that 
the  Bem-rc  Baltet  pere  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  orchards 
exposed  to  winds  from  all  quarters  ;  but  it  should  be  gathered 
before  the  first  white  frosts  ccme  on.  During  four  years  in  which 
we  have  studied  this  pear  in  our  experiment-grounds  and  pomological 
schools,  its  good  quaUties  have  never  once  disappointed  us. 

Troyes,  France.  Charles  Baltet. 


A  New  "Way  to  "Make"  Fruit-Trees.— Mr.  Sullivan  Hutchin- 
son, of  Bristol,  New  Ilampton,  received  letters  patent  last  May  for  a 
new  and  novel  invention  for  making  productive  fruit-trees  in  a  single 
year  from  fruit-bearing  limbs.  Limbs  that  can  be  spared  from 
trees  that  bear  desii-able  fi-nit  are  transfoi-med  into  independent  trees, 
which  will  bear  right  along,  just  as  though  they  had  not  been 
severed  from  the  parent  stock;  and  in  a  short  time  become  fine, 
tluifty  trees,  retaining  the  habits  of  the  parents  from  which  they 
were  taken.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hutchinson  claims  liis  invention  will 
do,  but  from  the  imperfect  desciiption  we  have  had  of  the  process, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  how  the  thing  is  done. 
Into  the  limb,  however,  which  is  intended  for  the  future  tree,  small 
roots  are  n-rafted  jnst  above  where  the  limb  is  severed.  Below  these 
roots  the  branch  is  girdled.  About  and  below  the  roots  is  placed  a 
box  filled  with  earth.  This  operation  is  pcrfonued  in  the  spring. 
Duiing  the  summer  the  roots  grow,  and  life  is  thus  established 
between  them  and  the  limb  above.  In  autumn  the  limb  is  severed 
at  the  place  where  it  was  girdled,  and  set  in  the  ground  in  the  same 
wav  any  yoimg  tree  would  be.  The  uext  year,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  statement,  this  new  tree  will  bear  fruit  just  as  though 
it  had  not  been  cut  from  its  parent.  To  what  extent  this  operation 
may  be  carried,  and  how  successful  it  may  prove,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Experiments  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  made  in  Bristol  and 
New  Hampton,  and  we  hear  that  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  are  buj-ing  town  and  fai-m  lights  with  the  intention  of  testing 
the  practicability  of  this  new  system  of  producing  carly-bearing 
fruit-trees.  If  successful,  a  complete  revolution  in  our  manner  of 
obtaining  apple  trees  wiU  be  the  result.  Instead  of  buying  trees 
from  the  nursery,  which  require  yeai-s  to  come  into  bearing  condition, 
the  limbs  from  our  old  trees  -Nvill  be  converted  into  new  ones  that 
will  give  us  fruit  at  once. — Gardener's  Nonthhj. 


Striped  and  Variegated  Fruits.— Althongh  traits  aro  mainly  vnUiwl  for 
Ihcir  &(liltlo  properties,  says  5lr.  Ban-on,  in  the  Fforhf  and  Poiiioloftn'f,  .vet  it 
c(iunl  excelienee  can  be  olitivincd  imder  a  more  benutitul  exterior,  tlie  cumhiiia- 
tiim  o£  the  Iwo  rpialities  is  cevUiiuly  to  bo  profcrrcil.  Some  object  to  tlic 
coloming  of  .'striped  fruits,  and  fancy  tbat  tliey  have  too  mucb  of  a  piimted  look 
about  fhem  to  be  Rood  to  eat ;  Init  many  of  tliese  fniit.s  are  as  well  Hnvoured  a.s 
tlio  ordinary  Icinds.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  ill!  the  cvamples  of  striped  fruits 
whicli  I  can  at  present  call  to  memory  ;— 

Fig.— Col  di  Sisnoni  Blauca  ranachi'c :  green  striped  witli  bands  of  bright 
yellow. 

PK.IHS.— BomTo  d'Amanlis  Pnnaclioo :  licaulifully  iimrkcd  with  broad  bandb 
of  rosy  red  and  yellow,  very  slrikinK  and  pretty  constant ;  desirable.  Duchesso 
d'ATiKoulOmc  riinaehoe,  or  Duchesso  ranaclu'c:  the  tiniet  prceu  of  this  fruit  i.-t 
prettily  set  off  with  broad  stripes  of  deep  yellow.  Louise  Bonne  d'A\T!Uiches 
l'anacii(!o  :  this  is  Louise  Boimc  of  Jersey,  very  prettily  striped  with  broad 
bands  of  rosy  rod  and  yellow  ;  very  handsome.  Viipoulouse  :  fniit  pale 
yellow,  stripoil  with  rosy  red.  Culotto  de  Suisse  :  fruit  light  RTCcn,  striped  with 
yellow.    Winter  Crassaiio  :  fruit  pa\o  green,  striped  with  yellow. 

ArptEs.— Rcinetto  Havoc  :  this  is  .an  exceedingly  pretty  littls  fniil.  very 
evenly  mid  regularly  marked  with  broad  bands  of  rosy  red  and  yellow. 
Ucinetto  ii  Fcuilles  d'Aucuba :  fruits  striped  with  yellow  slightly  rosy ;  leaves 
rc<eml)ling  those  of  the  aucnba.  Hoary  Moniing :  very  bcaulifullv  stri|)C(l 
with  rosv  red.  Yorkshire  Greening  :  this  is  at  times  prettily  marked,  bni  not 
eoiistaut'ly  so.  Devonshire  Red  Streak :  slightly  striped.  There  are  bcsiilcs 
many  apples  showing  streaks  of  colour,  but  Uicy  are  not  sufficiently  distinct  to 
1)0  lioro  noticed. 

Gripe— Aleppo  Chassolas  Panachi< :  this  is  n  most  singidiH-  variety,  some 
beiTies  being  prettily  striped  with  black  and  reil,  or  white,  some  half  black, 
others  half  white  or  red.  otiici-s  again  wholly  black,  i-cd,  or  white  i  leaves  itnpe<l 
with  green,  red,  and  yellow  ;  tlavonr  inferior. 

AriiicoT,— Abricoticr  Panaehi'  (the  striped  apricot):  fruits  me<lium-sisc<l, 
pale  omnge,  .sliaded  on  the  exiioscd  sides  with  hanib*  of  reddish  omngc  avid 
pale  yellow ;  leaves  prettily  blotched  with  yellow. 

f^cRBiSTs.— Stripcd-fniitcd :  the  fruits  of  this  variety  aiy  yellow,  di.«linctly 
striped  ivith  rod ;  it  is.  however,  ii  very  shy  bearer.  Commune  ii  FcuiUes 
I'linachi'es  has  also  the  fruits  slightly  striped,  aiul  the  leaves  vanepitcd. 

Meloss.— Queen  Anne's  Pocket:  the  fruits  of  tliis  are  quite  of  an  oriia- ' 
montHl  chamcter.  small,  round,  and  prettily  striped  with  broad  bands  shading 
from  dark  orange  to  pale  yellow.  All  Uie  other  varieties  of  Cnenmis  >telo 
Dndaim,  to  which  this  variety  belongs,  are  more  or  less  gaily  striped.  There 
are  besiiles,  numerous  varieties  of  goiinU,  which  are  \Tnnderfnlly  beantiful  in 
their  striping ;  but  these,  though  botnnically  coming  under  the  designation  of 
fruit.s,  since' they  arc  not  practically  used  as  such,  arc  here  pa.sscd  over. 
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How  to  induce  Seedling  Fmit-trees  to  Bear  Early.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
R'jyal  Horticultural  Society,  the  following  commuiii cation  fi-om  the  Rev.  W. 
Kingsley  was  read: — "Everyone  knows  how  very  long  is  the  time  between 
sowing  the  seed  of  a  fruit-tree  and  getting  fruit  from  it,  so  that  few  men  of  fi-fti^"" 
years  of  life  have  the  courage  to  propagate  seedlings.  I  believe  the  time  may 
be  shortened  most  materially,  and  that  a  very  few  words  will  explain  the 
correct  way  of  growing  seedling  fniit-trees.  I  have  been  led  to  the  idea  by  the 
ditficulty  I  have  had  in  getting  some  grafted  trees  into  bearing,  and  by  observing 
that  precisely  the  same  sort  of  growth  occurred  in  some  trees  that  had  origi- 
nated in  suckers  from  old  nngrafted  trees.  In  almost  all  these  eases,  whether 
apple,  pear,  plum.,  peach,  or  orange,  the  wood  was  thorny ;  and  though  I  cut 
Ijack,  and  used  the  cuttings  for  scions,  all  had  the  same  thorny  and  fruitless 
character.  However,  in  experimenting  npon  a  set  of  seedling  peaches,  some 
were  allowed  to  grow  wild,  some  steadily  pinched  in,  some  cut  in  closely  and 
pinched,  and  some  trained  as  single  rods  ;  all  these  last  fruited  as  soon  as  the 
shoot  got  beyond  the  thorny  part  of  the  stem.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  It 
was  only  necessary  to  get  beyond  this  part  of  the  growth  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  is  done  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  young  seedling  to  a  single 
upright  shoot,  and  then  using  the  point  of  that  shoot  as  a  scion  on  a  strong 
stock  ;  then  the  shoot  from  this  scion  is  to  be  again  trained  at  fnll  length,  and  its 
point  again  used  as  a  scion.  In  this  way  a  shoot  may  be  got  having  buds 
twenty  feet  or  more  from  the  root  in  a  couple  of  years.  I  can  speak  from 
experience  of  the  success  of  the  process  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  oranges,  and 
Kome  plums  ;  pears  and  apples  I  have  not  yet  tried.  In  this  way  I  got  over  the 
difliculty  with  thorny  pear  trees.  The  trees  that  I  could  not  get  to  fruit  had 
been  grafted  with  scions  taken  off  too  near  the  I'oot,  the  sorts  being  new  ones. 
By  selecting  the  scion  near  the  root,  or  far  from  it,  a  grafted  tree  would  lie 
produced  that  would  bear  only  after  a  long  interval  or  quickly,  according  to 
the  gardener's  will.  At  any  rate,  what  has  been  said  shows  the  importance  of 
choosing  the  points  of  the  leading  shooLs  as  scions  for  formiug  dwarf  trees." 
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lajstdscape  treatment  of  faems. 

I-V  reference  to  the  possible  connection  of  landscape  art  witli 
lanis  submitted  every  year  to  agricultural  and  economic  uses,  I 
propose  to  examine  the  matter  in  detail.  If  all  farm-lands  showed 
only  the  method  of  Alderman  Mechi,  and  his  system  of  pumping 
licpiid  manure  by  steam  into  the  middle  of  any  field — to  be  distributed 
thence  by  hose  and  sprinklers — should  prevail,  we  should  have,  of 
course,  only  flat  surfaces  and  rectangular  fields  to  deal  with.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  prevail  upon  most  of  oui'  farms 
for  many  years  to  come ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  farm- 
lands are  chiefly  valued  for  the  crops  they  ^\^ll  carry,  and  for 
the  annual  return  they  ivill  make.  Are  lands  under  such  nde  of 
management  susceptible  of  an  aDsthetic  governance  as  well  ?  Will 
treatment  with  a  view  to  profit  discard,  of  necessity,  all  considerations 
of  tasteful  arrangement  ?  I  think  not,  and  for  reasons  among  which  I 
may  adduce  the  following  :  Judicious  location  of  a  farm-steading,  with 
a  view  to  profit  simply,  mil  be  always  near  the  centre  of  the  lands 
farmed  :  this  is  agreeable,  moreover,  to  every  landscape-ruling  in  the 
matter.  The  ricks,  the  chimney,  the  barn-roofs,  the  dove-cots,  the 
door-yard  with  its  skirting  array  of  shrubbery  and  shade  trees — if 
only  order  and  neatuess  belong  to  them,  as  good  economy  would  dic- 
tate— form  a  charming  nucleus  for  any  stretch  of  fields.  If  there 
be  a  stream  whose  power  for  mechanical  purposes  can  be  made  avail- 
able, economy  dictates  a  location  of  the  farm  buildings  near  to  its 
banks  :  taste  does  the  same.  If  there  be  a  hill  whose  sheltering  slope 
will  offer  a  warm  lee  from  the  north- westers,  a  due  regard  for  the  com- 
fort of  labourers  and  of  beasts,  to  say  nothing  of  early  garden  crops, 
will  dictate  the  occupancy  of  such  sheltered  position  by  the  group  of 
farm  buildings  :  taste  will  do  the  same.  If  such  slope  has  its  rocky 
fastness,  incapable  of  tiEage,  and  of  little  value  for  pasture,  economy 
will  suggest  that  it  be  allowed  to  develop  its  o-wn  wanton  wild  growth 
of  forest :  a  jnst  landscape  taste  vrill  suggest  the  same.  If  there  be 
a  broad  stretch  of  meadow  or  of  marsh  land,  subject  to  occasional 
overflow,  or  by  the  necessity  of  its  position  not  capable  of  thorough 
drainage,  good  farming  will  demand  that  it  be  kept  in  grass :  good 
landscape  gardening  -will  do  the  same. 

Again,  rolling  hillsides,  which,  by  reason  of  their  declivity  or  imprac- 
ticable nature,  are  not  readUy  subject  to  any  course  of  tillage,  -n-ill  be 
kept  in  pasture,  and  will  have  their  little  modicum  of  shade.  The 
good  farmer  T\-ill  be  desirous  of  establishing  this  shade  around  the 
brooklet  or  the  spring  which  ivaters  his  herd,  or  as  a  sheltering  belt 
to  the  northward  and  westward  of  his  lands  :  the  landscapist  cannot 
surely  object  to  this.  The  same  shelter  along  the  wayside  is  agreeable 
to  all  aesthetic  laws,  and  does  not  surely  militate  against  any  of  the 
economies  of  farming.  Indeed,  I  may  remark  here,  as  I  have  already 
done  in  the  progress  of  these  pages,  that  the  value  of  a  sheltering  belt 
of  trees  is  not  snfliciently  appreciated  as  yet  by  practical  farmers ; 
but  those  who  are  not  insensible  to  the  quick  spring  growth  under 
the  lee  of  a  garden-fence,  will  one  day  learn  that  an  evergreen  belt 
along  the  northern  line  of  their  farms  will  show  as  decisive  a  gain  in 
their  fields  or  their  orcharding. 

Again,  in  the  disposition  of  roadways,  there  is  no  rule  in  lanscape 
gardening  which  is  not  applicable  to  a  farm.  Declivities  are  to  be 
overcome  by  the  easiest  practicable  grades,  and  the  curves  which 


will  insure  this  in  most  landscapes  are  those  which  are  justified  at  a 
glance  by  the  economic  eye,  as  well  as  by  the  eye  of  taste.  A  straight 
walk  up  and  do'wn  a  hill,  is  a  monstrosity  in  park  scenery  ;  and  it  is 
a  monstrosity  that  cannot  be  found  in  pasture-lauds,  where  cattle 
beat  their  own  paths.  Even  sheep,  who  are  good  climbers  in  search 
of  food,  whenever  they  wend  their  way  to  the  fold,  take  the  declivi- 
ties by  zig-zag,  and  give  us  a  lesson  in  landscape  art.  An  ox-team, 
in  worming  its  way  through  woodland  and  down  successive  slopes, 
will  describe  curves  which  would  not  vary  greatly  from  the  engineer, 
ing  laws  of  adjustment. — Rural  Studies. 


OAK  LODGE,  ADDISON  ROAD,  KENSINGTON. 

That  "iu  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see,"  is  well 
illustrated  in  garden  design.  It  is  most  rare  to  find  a  large 
place  "  well  laid  out."  Places  of  this  description  of  any  size 
are  unfortunately  too  rare,  but  for  tlie  truest  examples  of  taste 
in  garden  design  we  must  go  to  comparativelj'  small  places. 
The  best  example  we  know  of  a  well-arranged  garden  in 
London  is  the  one  o|  which  we  now  furnish  a  view  of  part  of 
the  grounds.  As  we  have  not  at  present  a  plan  of  it,  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  saying  a  few  words  on  the  portion  shown 
in  our  plate.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  asked  by  some  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  charming  garden,  of  which  our  illustra- 
tion gives  but  a  feeble  notion,  will  be,  "Why  is  a  rock-garden  hi 
such  a  position  ?  Because  a  formal  and  ugly  duck-pond  and 
island  were  there  before  the  garden  was  designed,  and  the  lease 
stipulated  that  there  they  should  remain.  Permission  was, 
however,  granted  to  modify  the  scene  a  little,  provided  the 
water,  &o.,  were  not  done  away  with.  Here,  then,  was'  a 
problem :  a  small  formal  pond  and  an  ugly  formal  bank  just  in 
the  place  where  a  clear-seeing  landscajDe-gardener  would  desu'e 
a  little  repose  and  a  spread  of  velvety  grass.  But  it  was  solved, 
and  ably  solved.  The  ugly  bank  became  a  varied  mass  of  pic- 
turesque rock,  seamed  with  graceful  ferns  and  trailing  shrubs; 
the  water  fell  into  what  seemed  a  natural  hollow  in  the  earth, 
and  around  it  sprang  up  tufts  of  Iris  and  Yucca.  Rich  masses 
of  specimen  Rhododendi'ons  crest  the  rocks.  The  rocks,  in 
fact,  form  a  sort  of  retaining  wall  for  the  masses  of  earth  to 
accommodate  these  plants.  Some  old  pear-trees  and  a  pair  of 
grand  old  Wych  elms  were  carefully  preserved,  and  grandly 
add  to  the  eiiect  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson,  who 
sketched  and  etched  the  view  for  us,  does  not  usually  betray 
any  animosity  to  a  well-garlauded  rock-garden,  Ijut  in  this  case 
he  has,  while  giving  us  the  rooks  faithfully  enough,  been 
somewhat  cruel  to  the  graceful  di'apery  of  vegetation  with 
which  they  are  clothed  by  ignoring  its  existence  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  It  is  a  mass  of  artificial  rock  cleverly  and 
artistically  constructed,  but,  like  all  masses  of  the  same 
species  of  rock,  it  is  not  suitable  for  alpine  and  rock  plants, 
&c.  The  opposite  side  of  the  rock  is  very  much  more 
attractively  varied  with  gently  swelling  banks  and  tastefully 
grouped  masses  of  shrubs ;  aud  there  are  various  other  very 
praiseworthy  features  about  the  grounds.  Although  the  place  is 
only  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  in  a  comparatively  clos§ly-built 
neighbourhood,  it  seems  as  free  and  broad,  to  one  standmg  on 
the  lawn,  as  if  it  were  fifty.  The  boundary-line  is  so  skilfully 
managed,  and  the  surroundings  so  carefully  concealed  by  a 
graceful  veil  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that  the  feehng  of  repose  is 
perfect.  Oak  Lodge  is  the  residence  of  'Mi-.  McHenry,  for 
whom  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Marnock. 


The  Axe  a  Magician.— While  selecting  the  best  site  for  a 
mansion,  one  of  the  chief  objects  to  be  considered  is  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  the  principal  windows  of  the  house  when  completed, 
such  as  distant  mountains  or  hills,  church  spires,  towers,  castellated 
buildings ;  frequently  rivers,  lakes,  and  even  the  open  sea.  After 
the,  house  has  got  a  certain  length  on,  the  artistic  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  is  the  next  point  of  consideration,  and  this  is  generally  done 
by  foi'ming  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  evergreen  slu'ubbeiies,  and, 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  house  and  grounds,  finishing  off  with 
clumps  or  belts  of  trees  of  various  breadths,  planted  round  the  outside 
boundaiy  fence.  When  the  gardens  are  at  first  laid  out  the  trees  are 
generally  small,  and  the  views  so  extensive  that  the  possibility  of 
their  being  ultimately  shut  out  is  never  taken  into  consideration.  As 
time  rolls  on,  many  of  these  residences  become  buried  up  amongst  a 
dense  forest  of  trees,  and  few  of  the  original  panoramic  views  are 
visible,  unless  one  ascends  to  some  eminence  or  gets  outside  of  the 
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wall.  Such  shut-up  places  coming  into  the  market  are  frequently 
undisposed  of  for  a  length  of  time,  owing  to  their  close  and  damp 
nature,  the  unsuccessful  owner  never  for  a  moment  thinking  that 
such  closeness  can  be  easily  cured.  Some  parties,  more  knowing  than 
others,  often  secure  such  secluded  places,  and  imijiediately  com- 
mence a  reformation ;  the  charm  worked  by  the  woodman's  axe,  with 
the  aid  of  the  artist  or  landscape-gardener,  is  often  marvellous,  and 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  e.\-pense,  in  certain  cases  the  nature  of  the 
thinnings  paying  for  the  improvement  afEeot<!d.  After  the  cutting 
for  utility,  as  well  as  for  landscape  effect,  has  been  accomplished,  the 
debris  all  cleared  away,  and  the  place  again  put  into  proper  condition, 
its  market  value  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  increased.  lu  some 
localities  the  stem-pruning  of  a  few  of  the  large  specimen  trees  often 
pi'oduces  a  peculiar  but  pleasing  effect  while  looking  at  views  between 
the  stems  and  beneath  the  spreading  branches.  In  other  cases,  the 
heading  Aovm  of  some  of  the  intervening  trees  and  the  trimming 
np  the  branches  of  neighboimng  ones  also  tend  to  bring  in 
views  which  have  long  been  shut  out.  In  some  instances  the  removal 
of  trees  altogether,  and  the  stem-pruning  and  branching  of  others, 
produce  views  truly  grand,  and  without  in  the  least  degi'ee  injuring 
the  health  of  the  trees  operated  ou.  A  mansion-house  kno«m  to  me, 
situated  on  a  somewhat  rising  ground  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
but  which  was  almost  excluded  from  it  by  large  trees  and  a  thicket  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  by  the  judicious  removal  of  some  of 
the  under  branches  of  the  lai'ge  and  wide-spreading  trees,  the  clearing 
or  thinning  ont  of  a  few  of  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  the 
partial  heading  down  of  others,  beautiful  views  of  Inchkeith  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth  have  been  obtained  from  the  principal  windows  of  the 
mansion.  At  another  large  mansion,  the  removal  of  a  gigantic  oak 
tree  in  front  of  the  dramng-room  windows  has  opened  up,  on  one 
side,  a  rich  expanse  of  country,  with  hills  and  wooded  glens,  which 
before  was  scarcely  visible  except  through  a  network  of  branches,  and 
that  during  the  leafless  months  of  the  year.  On  another  property, 
the  breaking  through  some  extensive  belts  of  spruce  fir  has  been  the 
means  of  varying  and  improving  the  foreground  landscape,  besides 
bringing  into  view  a  range  of  hills  and  wooded  banks,  with  hero  and 
there  the  entire  outb'ne  of  a  fine  old  Scotch  lir  or  beech  tree,  which, 
if  well  shaped,  forms  a  beautiful  object  in  tlio  landscape.  Altliough 
the  remarks  here  given  refer  to  vistas  and  views  as  applicable  to 
mansion  and  villa  residences,  such  effects  to  be  produced  by  openings 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  wooded  banks  of  rivers,  extensive  woods, 
and  wooded  glens  quite  remote  from  dwellings.  The  eye,  when  once 
practised  to  such  landscape  effects,  will  find  on  many  largo  properties 
numerous  spots  eminently  calculated  for  such  openings. — Jas. 
M'Nab,  in  "  Farmer." 
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FORM  OF  DINNER-TABLE  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  three  or  four  years  past  to  bring 
into  descriptions  of  many  of  the  new  plants  that  have  Ijccn 
introduced  during  that  time  tlic  assertion  that  they  are  suitable 
(or  invaluable)  for  dinner-table  decoration.  This  may  mean 
that  the  leaves  or  the  Howers  of  the  i)lant  are  capable  of 
arrangement  in  a  vase  so  as  to  look  well  upon  a  dining  table; 
but  that  is  not  the  meaning  vv'hich  these  words  convey  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  road  them.  AVhen  a  plant  is  mentioned 
as  desii-aljle  or  useful  for  any  particular  ]nir])0.sc,  readers  in 
general,  and  gardeners  esi)Cfially,  eoneeivc  that  tlic  writer 
refers  to  the  whole  plant,  and  not  to  any  individual  part  or 
parts  of  it;  and  as  a  result  of  such  recommendations  we  often 
sec  i)lauts  put  upon  dinner-tables  that  are  utterly  unlit  for  such 
a  position.  I  liavc  been  led  to  notice  tliis  at  the  present  time 
in  consequence  of  some  renuirks  which  have  recently  ajipeared 
with  respect  to  Amarautus  salicifolius,  of  which  Ijeautifui  plant 
I  was  favoui'ed  with  a  \-ery  early  view.  I  may  thci-efore  count 
myself  amongst  the  iirst  and  oldest  of  its  admirers  since  its 
introduction  into  Fiiiglaud,  and  I  regret  to  see  it  jn'oposed  to 
be  used  iu  an  unsuitable  manner.  It  is  noteworthy  and  eharac- 
toristio  of  their  good  taste,  that  the  firm  who  introduced  it  do 
not  advertise  the  plant  I'or  dinner-table  purposes. 

The  following  arc  extracts  from  the  remarks  to  whieli  I 
refer:  —  "Amarautus   salicifolius   promises   to   be  the  finest- 

toliaged  plant   I'or  dinner-table  decoration  for    187:2 It 

is  a  free-growing  ])lant  of  admirable  habit,  forming  a  dense 
weeping  pyramid  of  about  u  yard  high,  and  nearly  as  much 
through.  .  .  .  .  Ifc  will  obviously  give  a  new  chiu'acter  to 
dinner-table  decoration."  Assuredly  it  will  lie  a  novel  feature, 
as  well  as  a  most  unmitigated  uuisauce,  if  plants  three  feet 


high  and  three  feet  in  diameter  are  allowed  to  be  placed  ou  a 
dining-table.  I  do  not  say  that  the  plant  cannot  be  made 
available  for  dinner-tables.  To  us  in  the  metropolis  it  has  the 
great  drawback  that  it  does  Jiot  begui  to  assume  the  beautiful 
colours  in  its  leaves  until  the  London  season  is  over,  while 
those  who,  iu  the  coimtry,  can  use  it  as  an  in-door  plant  will 
find  it  more  suitable  for  breakfast  and  luncheon  decoration  than 
for  dinners,  as  its  eolom's  do  not  show  to  advantage  by  arti- 
ficial light.  It  is  quite  ])0ssible  that,  for  chiylight  use.  good 
dwarf  plants  might  be  obtained  by  late  sowing,  and  also  that 
suitable  plants  might  be  "manufactured"  by  I'emoviug  all  the 
lower  branches  from  a  plant  of  the  usual  size,  thus  couvertrug 
it  into  a  standard,  with  a  stem  about  two  feet  high ;  but  I 
scarcely  like  to  suggest  such  interferences  with  the  natural 
appearance  of  so  elegant  a  plant :  and  the  more  so,  since  there 
are  so  many  plants  well  suited  to  the  purpose,  without  requiring 
to  be  tortured  into  forms  foreign  to  theu'  normal  style  of 
growth. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  write  or  talk  about  the  suitability  of  ]:lauts  for  dinner- 
table  decoration,  that  plants  for  that  purpose  must  come  mider 
oue  of  the  following  categories,  or  they  are  inadmissible  : — They 
must  either  be  below  fifteen  inches  in  height,  so  that  those 
seated  at  the  table  may  see  over  them  ;  or  they  must  be 
standards,  and  have  no  branches-  or  leaves  within  twenty  inches 
of  the  cloth,  so  that  diners  may  see  under  them.  Any  olijcct 
that  interferes  with  the  view  across  a  dining-table  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  inches  above  the  cloth,  is  an  inconveiiiencc  to  those 
at  the  table,  and  should  never  be  allowed.  "W.  T. 


THE   CULTURE    OP    PLANTS    IN   ROOMS. 

(Contini'.ed  from  ji.  t)0.) 

I.v  order  to  gro^v  perfectly  good  and  fine  specimens  in  aroom,  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  select  small  plants  in  small  pots,  so  that  the  subjects 
may  become  gradually  acclimatized  to  the  atmosphere,  and  capable  of 
supporting  it  permanently.  In  this  way  a  partial  deterioration  of  the 
foliage  may  occur,  which,  however,  will  not  be  followed  later  on  by 
any  serious  diminution  of  the  appearance  or  beanty  of  the  plants, 
and,  moreover,  in  small  pots' the  roots  suffer  loss  when  any  injury 
occurs  to  the  leaves.  A  nonnal  condition  of  health  can,  in  the  last 
case,  be  sooner  re-established  by  placing  the  little  plants  in  the  most 
favourable  part  of  the  window  until  they  have  gro^^•n  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  moved  elsewhere.  It  is  only  after  the  establishment  of 
the  new  growth  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  when  the  plants  have 
been  thus  accustomed  to  it,  that  they  are  to  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  for  which  directions  will  bo  given  further  on. 

Some  instances  from  the  author's  experience  will  show  that  when  a 
man  does  not  allo^v  himself  to  become  disconragcd,  but  rather  gives 
double  attention  to  such  plants  as  appear  to  droop  at  first,  he  is 
likely  to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  care. 

A  feeble  specimen  of  Draca-'ua  conciima  was  brouglit  from  tlio 
]>Iant-honso  into  the  dwelling-house.  All  its  leaves,  except  a  few, 
dried  up  and  withered,  but  Ihey  began  to  grow  again,  and  stronger 
and  stronger  from  year  to  j'car,  so  that  now,  sifter  the  lapse  of  six 
years,  the  plant  retains  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  ]u-oduced  in  the 
room,  and  lias  grown  to  be  sncli  a  strong  and  handsome  specimen  as 
one  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  raise  in  a  plant-house.  In  the  first 
year  only  small  and  narrow  loaves  were  produced,  but  after  that 
time  they  grew  larger,  broader,  and  more  luxuriant  from  year  to 
year,  and  never  showed  any  of  the  ugly  spots  which  are  so  oftcu  jcen 
on  tho  leaves  of  these  plants  in  |il!uit-houses.  Now  the  plant  has  a 
crown  of  forty  healthy  leaves,  which  arc  more  than  two  inches  broad, 
and  more  than  two  feet  long.  .Mmut  the  same  time  with  tlie  Draca-na 
concinna,  a  specimen  of  Dracania  Jaequini,  Kunth.  (D.  fenea,  "  llort.") 
wrt.s  removed  into  tho  dwelling-liouse.  In  spite  of  every  atteutiou 
tliis  plant  always  looked  misenible,  finally  lost  all  its  loaves,  aud,  iu 
consequence  of  tho  partial  decay  of  its  roots,  was  shifted  into  a 
smaller  pot,  and  placed  in  the  window.  Before  it  had  stood  there 
(|uite  a  year,  it  had  jiut  forth  a  new  and  strong  growth  ;  was  then 
shifted  into  a  largo  pot,  and  soon  made  a  fine  specimen,  with  twenty 
leaves  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and  three  and  a  half  inches  across,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  it  |)reservod  pure  and  without  spot."!.  A 
specimen  of  Draeana  niarginata  (Lam.),  about  a  fool  high,  was  also 
brought  into  the  room.  In  the  conrso  of  three  years  it  Imd  grown 
five  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  jireserved  nil  its  leaves  (except  those 
which  were  produced  iutho  ))lant. house),  so  that,  from  one  foot  above 
the  grmmd  to  tho  top  of  tho  plant,  it  was  thickly  covered  with 
foliage. 

The  last  iustanco  wo  shall  uicutiou  is  that  of  a  specimen  of  Cordyline 
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cannosfolia  (K.  Br.)  Knowing  from  experience  that  the  best  way  to 
grow  a  good  specimen  of  this  plant  in  a  room  is  to  remove  it  thither  in 
a  young  state,  we  brought  in  in  a  two-iuch  pot  a  very  young  plant, 
the  roots  of  which  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot.  -Soon  after  its 
removal  all  the  leaves  died  off  one  after  another.  However,  the  plant 
was  placed  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  window,  and  in  July  (it  had  been 
.  brought  into  the  room  in  April)  it  produced  the  first  new  leaves,  and 
at  the  same  time  roots  which  filled  the  pot.  It  was  then  shifted  into 
a  larger  pot,  and  by  autumn  had  produced  eight  new  leaves,  of  which 
the  largest  were  one  and  a  quarter  foot  long,  including  the  leaf  stalk, 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  across.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
it  developed  twenty-four  new  leaves,  three  feet  long  and  three  and 
a  half  inches  across,  so  that  it  soon  became  a  particularly  handsome 
specimen,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  thickly  covered  with  leaves 
from  the  ground  up. 

These  few  instances  may  suffice  to  show  that  evergi'eens  which 
are  intended  to  be  kept  permanently  in  rooms,  must  first  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  atmosphere,  and  must  first  have  made  a  new  growth,  in 
it,  before  they  can  be  looked  upon  as  fully  acclimatized.  But  the 
amateur  who,  when  his  plants  on  their  first  introduction  into  the 
dwelling  become  ill-looking  and  sickly  in  consequence  of  the  change, 
removes  them,  and  supplies  their  places  by  others,  will  very  seldom 
succeed  in  growing  good  or  durable  specimens. 

The  following  precautions  should  be  observed,  in  order  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  any  injury  to  large  plants  when  removed  fi-om 
the  plant-house  into  the  dwelling  house  ; — 

1.  Do  not  select  any  specimens  in  a  growing  condition,  but  choose 
'         those  which  have  made  their  full  growth,  or  such  as  are  only 

commencing  to  push.  The  j'ounger  and  more  recently  formed 
the  leaves  are,  so  much  the  more  susceptible  are  they  of  being 
spoiled  by  being  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  room. 

2.  Choose,  if  possible,   the  summer  for  introducing  the  specimens 

from  the  -plant-house  into  the  dwelling-house,  as,  the  air  being 
admitted  into  both  these  places  at  that  season,  the  difference 
in  the  moisture  of  their  respective  atmospheres  is  not  so 
considerable. 

3.  In  removing  plants  into  a  warm  room  for  the  winter,  do  not 

select  any  which  are  grooving  in  a  low,  moist  plant-house,  but 

such  as  have  been  already  hardened  in  the  drier  air  of  a  high 

and  drj'ish  house.     Care  should  be  taken  in  this  respect,  not 

only  with  plants  which  are  intended  for  permanent  culture 

in  the  dwelling-house,  but    also  with  those  which  are  only 

placed  there  for  temporary  decoration. 

di.  Plants  when  first  introduced  into  a  room  should  be  placed  as 

near  as  possible  to  the  window,  with  some  shading  from  the 

direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  spring  and  summer.     This  protection 

will  only  be  necessary  for  a  short  time  after  the  introduction 

of  the  plants. 

5.  Plants  removed  from  a  moist  plant-house  should  be  spi-inkled 

with  water  every  morning  and  evening  for  the  first  week, 

which  will  prevent  the  injury  which  would  result  from   the 

excessive  evaporation  from  the  leaves. 

In    foregoing  remarks   we    have  discussed    the   question   of   the 

introduction  of  plants   into  the  rooms  of    dwelling-houses,  but  we 

must  here  impress  upon  all   amateurs  the  caution   that  they  will 

imperil,  and  probably  destroy,  all  the  results  of  growing  plants  in 

rooms,  if  they  attempt  to  remove  periodically  into  the  open  air,  or 

into  a  plant-house,  any  evergreen  subjects  that  have  once  been  used 

to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room.     The  following  is  an  instance  in  the 

experience  of  the  writer : — From  some  Cordylines  which  had  been 

grown  for  years  in  a  room,  a  selection  was  made  of  those  kinds  which 

are  well  known  to  be  capable  of  enduring  the  open  air  in  summer. 

These  were  placed  in  a  glass-roofed  balcony  with  open  sides.     Here, 

very  soon  indeed,   Cordyline  rubra,    C.  violascens,  C.  australis,  C. 

spectabilis,  and  C.  stricta  put  forth  a  new  and  a  stronger  growth  than 

they  had  made  in  the  room.      A  specimen  of  C.  australis,  which  had 

been  already  cultivated  in  the  room  for  two  years,  and  was  covered 

with  a  mass  of  handsome  overhanging  leaves,  especially  distinguished 

itself  by  the  development  of  leaves  much  larger,  broader,  and  of  a 

deeper  green,  just  such  as  this  species  only  produces  when  placed 

in  the  open  air  in  summer.     In  the  midst  of   this  growth,  these 

experiment  plants  were  taken  back  into  the  room  in  autumn ;  but  the 

results  of  moving  them  were  very  unfavourable  to  all  the  plants.    In 

the  course  of  the  following  ■winter,  C.  australis  lost  all  its  old  leaves 

and  a  portion  of  the  new  ones  as  well,  and  continued  in  a  very  sickly 

condition  all  through  the  winter,  so  that  this  fine  specimen,  which 

had  ke23t  its  leaves  for  three  years,  was  quite  ruined  by  the  experi. 

ment.     0.  stricta,  which  is  one  of  the  most  dm-able  plants  for  room- 

cultm-e,  and'  which,  to  be   sure,  on  this  account  had,  when  brought 

back  to  the  room,  been  placed  in  a  rather  dark  part  at  a  distance 

from  the  windows,  gradually  lost  all  its  leaves  and  soon  died. 

That  these  injuries,  which  all  the  other  plants  which  were  thus 


experimented  on  likewise  suffered  in  the  loss  of  all  their  old  leaves 
and  a  portion  of  the  new  ones,  could  only  be  attributed  to  theii 
having  been  shifted  from  the  room  to  the  open  air,  was  manifest 
enough  fi-om  the  fact  that  all  the  other  specimens,  which  passed  the 
summer  in  the  room,  continued  to  grow  away  uninjm-edas  in  former 
years.  The  falling  off  of  the  old  leaves  was  in  this  case  entirely 
the  result  of  the  reaction '  of  a  summer's  growth  made  under 
different  conditions  and  influences,  and  which  cost  the  plants 
the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  several  years'  acclimatization  in  the 
room.  The  partial  loss  of  the  leaves  of  the  new  growth  resulted 
from  this  circumstance,  thatthat  growth  was  not  quite  completed  when 
the  plants  were  brought  back  into  the  room,  where  the  higher 
temperature  stimulated  them  to  a  further  growth  in  the  coiu'se  of  the 
winter.  This  part  of  the  in j  ury  might  have  been  prevented  by  re- 
moving the  plants  back  to  the  room  somewhat  earlier  in  the  season. 

It   is   to   be  understood  that  all  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
acclimatization  of  j)lants  in  rooms  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
important  evergreen  ornamental  plants,  whether  intended  for   the 
temporary  or  permanent  decoration  of  apartments. 

For  the  management  of  plants  flowering  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
rules  just  given  will  be  useful ;  but  for  summer-flowering  plants, 
such  as  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  the  room  is  merely  a  winter 
shelter.  As  we  have  devoted  separate  chapters  to  the  varioiis  aspects 
of  roomculture,  we  shall  give  the  necessary  directions  in  the  proper 
pilace. 

What  has  been  said  respecting  evergreen  ornamental  plants  will 
apply  equally  to  all  flowering  plants  with  evergreen  foliage,  which 
are  wintered  in  ordinary  dwelling-rooms  with  a  temperature  of 
from  10°  to  15°  Reaumur.  Such  are  camellias,  Indian  azaleas,  &c., 
of  which  many  amateurs  purchase  very  handsome  specimens  at  high 
prices.  The  buds  with  which  these  specimens  are  thickly  covered 
excite  lively  expectations  of  future  flowers.  But  it  happens  other- 
wise. In  spite  of  the  gxeatest  care  one  bud  after  another  drops  off 
without  opening,  and  with  them  all  hope  of  flowers  fall  equally  to 
the  ground. 

Even  when  camellias  are  grown  in  a  plaut-hoiise,  a  change  of 
position  usually  proves  highly  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
loloom.  In  a  much  greater  degree  is  this  the  case  when  a  camellia, 
raised  in  a  plant-house  and  covered  with  buds,  is  transferred  to  the 
dry  air  of  a  dwelling-room.  But  the  amateur,  who  wishes  to  succeed 
with  these  plants  shoirld  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
unfavourable  results  which  always  follow  for  the  first  year  after  their 
removal,  but  should  rather  continue  his  care  of  them.  His  per- 
severance will  be  rewarded  by  the  success  of  gro-wing  camellias  in  a 
dwelling-room  to  as  fine  specimens  and  as  well  furnished  with  flowers 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  in  any  plant-house.  These  plants,  like  the 
evergreens,  should  make  a  new  growth  in  the  apax-tmont  to  which 
they  are  removed,  and,  like  them,  should  not  be  afterwards  shifted  to 
the  open  air.  The  special  treatment  of  these  handsome  plants  will 
be  fully  given  in  its  proper  place. — From  the  Gei'man  of  Dr.  Rerjel. 
{To  he  continued.) 


THE   VAEIEGATED   PINE  AS   AN   IN-DOOE 
•       OENAMBNT. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ap]>ropriate  or  decorative  as  an 
iu-door  ornament  than  a  well  grown  entire  plant  of  tlie 
variegated  pine-apple,  especially  one  grown  expressly  for  the 
]3urpose,  the  fine  development  o£  the  foliage  having  been  care- 
fully attended  to.  A  fine  plant  so  treated,  and  placed  within 
a  handsome  majolica  vase,  large  enough  to  conceal  the  pot  in 
which  the  plant  is  grown,  could  not  fail  to  be  strikingly 
effective  either  in  halls,  corridors,  or  grand  staircases — aye, 
and  even  for  yases  placed  upon  terraces  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer  season.  "The  variegated  variety  differs 
from  the  normal  form  of  pine-apple  in  its  foliage  being 
broadly  laced  with  orange-yellow,  suilused  when  younger  with 
reddish-crimson  colours,  which  contrast  beautifully  with  what 
is  left  in  the  centres  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit,  too,  partakes  to 
some  extent  of  the  varied  hues  of  the  foliage,  and  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  general  effect.  It  is,  moreover,  edible,  but  in 
flavoni-  it  is  inferior  to  any  of  the  varieties  which  are  now 
grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit  alone. 

The  cultivation  of  this  variety  is  by  no  means  difficult;  the 
soil  best  adapted  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  tm-fy  loam, 
one  part  peat,  and  one  part  leaf-mould  and  well-decomposed 
manure,  to  which  should  be  added  a  small  quantity  of  silver  or 
sharp  river  sand.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  spring,  but 
if  they  are  to  be  placed  m  vases  or  other  ornamental  devices, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  somewhat  small  pots,  in  order  to  ensure 
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tlieir  fitting  more  readily  into  such  receptacles.  "WTiere  plants 
are  wanted  for  such  purposes,  the  soil  may  be  made  a  little 
richer  in  quality,  to  compensate  for  lack  of  quantity.  After 
potting  they  must  bo  grown  in  a  stove,  warm  frame,  or  pit, 
Tmd  where  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is  obtainable,  they  should  be 
plunged  into  it,  iii  order  to  induce  a  rapid  derelopment.  When 
sufficiently  large,  if  required  for  m-door  decoration,  gradually 
inure  them  to  a  cool  temperature,  and  be  careful  that  cold 
water  does  not  remain  iu  the  crown  of  the  plant.  These  direc- 
tions having  been  followed,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  any 
use  to  which  the  taste  of  the  owner  may  choose  to  put  them. 


Variegated  Pinc-applo. 

"Wlinn  gi'own  to  a  large  size  the  variegated  pine  is  a  striking 
plant  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  if  it  is  intended  to  use  it  iii 
tliat  way  we  sliould  advise  it  to  lie  grown  in  a.  In-isk  lieat,  with 
full  exposure  to  sunliglit,  as  by  this  method  tlio  colours  arc 
much  brighter  than  in  the  ca.se  of  plants  which  have  l)oen 
subjected  to  too  mucli  shade. 

Of  the  Habibty  of  llio  leaves  to  get  broken  when  used  as  a 
drawing-roon\  orniiinent, there  need  bo  no;ipprchension.  They 
are  always  armed,  and  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Indeed, 
the  okl  Scotch  motto,  "Xobody  shall  touch  me  with  impunity," 
has  an  especial  apjilirability  in  the  case  of  this  plant.         W. 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


OLD  YEWS. 

Tew-Tree  VjIIE,  a  dell  on  the  chalk  downs  near  the  woods  of 
Wotton  and  the  country  of  Sylva  Evelyn,  is  one  of  those  fino  wild 
parks  a'lorncd  and  ])laiitcd  by  nature  herself.  Here  may  bo  found 
as  many  as  fifty  groat  yew  trees  grouped  together  on  an  nnoven 
slope,  permit  ting  no  other  growth  except  that  of  a  few  attendant 
hawlhi)vns,  with  the  green  tnrf  under  foot.  Tho  yews  stand  in, 
what  is  called  in  America,  an  "opening,"  or  wood  pasture.  Around 
is  a  game  preserve,  with  a  liberal  growth  of  furzes,  hollies,  juTii])crs, 
and  lesser  yews.  It  is  undoubtodly  part  of  tho  primeval  forest, 
untouched  as  yet  by  culture,  or  even  by  any  chance  hand  "sticking 
in  a  tree";  for  everything  that  grows  on  Ihi.s  retired  site  is  indi. 
goTions.  The  lesser  native  evergreens,  tho  butcher's  broom,  ivy,  and 
mish'toe,  are  fr(^ely  sprinkled  arcnuul ;  .so  are  the  oak,  ash,  birch, 
elder,  nmple,  hazel,  crab,  biiUace,  and  sloe,  and  the  usual  hedge- 
fruits. 

The  bow  1ms  been  cut  in  Yow-Tree  Valo,  Druidieal  rites  may 
have  been  celebrated  here,  and  tho  golden  knifo  may  havo  sliced 
tho  misletoo'from  tho  predecessors  of  these  old  thorns.  The  place 
has  an  aspect  of  Ancient  Britain,  and  its  silont  i-epose  seems  to  plead 
against  revolnticni  and  deprecate  change.  May  none  attempt  to 
beautify  its  ancient  face,  and  desecrate  tho  vale  by  introducing  any 
novt.'ity  within  its  precincts  ! 

Many  of  tho  trees  are  now  in  tho  vigour  of  old  age  such  as  yews 
enjoy.     One  at  least  has  gro^vn  yonnger    in    appearance,  and  has 


now  more  life  in  wood,  bark,  branch,  and  leaf  than  it  had  twenty 
years  ago,  when  accident  induced  that  singular  effort  of  rejuvenes- 
cence which  the  yew  can  e.xert  so  powerfully,  and  which  the  short- 
lived fir  is  incapable  of  making.  A  tire  was  lighted  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  which  had  stood  for  many  years  previously  green  and  grand, 
and  firmly  supported  by  a  strong  outer  shell  of  wood.  Twenty 
years  later  the  charred  marks  had  disappeared,  and  at  the  exposed 
edges,  wherever  nature  could  work,  a  new  growth  of  bark  and  wood 
had  repaired  the  damage,  and  given  the  intended  victim  a  stronger 
hold  of  life,  and,  mechanically,  a  firmer  support  than  it  had  on  tho 
day  of  the  outrage,  with  a  greener  growth  overhead,  and  an 
abundant  crop  of  branches  breaking  out  on  tho  repaired  trunk. 

Many  of  the  old  yews  have  formerly  parted  with  a  slab  from  their 
bulging  trunks,  that  has,  perhaps,  been  worked  up  by  shepherds  and 
others  into  nut-crackers,  cups,  and  little  keepsakes,  which  have  had  a 
value,  small  or  great,  in  the  villages  round  for  these  hundreds  of 
year's.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  hardy  giants  have  patiently 
repaired  the  ravages  of  this  I'ude  cai-pentiy  by  enveloping  the  section 
with  a  new  growth  gradually  overlaying  the  excised  surface.  In 
some  instances,  an  unhealed  portion  shows  the  old  wood  underneath 
marked  by  the  tool,  .and  evincing  by  its  decay  that  the  robbery  of 
the  plank  must  have  occurred  hundreds  of  years  ago.  There  aro 
trees  that  would  be  thought  sound  but  for  the  scars  and  eyelet-holes, 
which  reveal  a  mass  of  decaying  wood  behind.  Occasionally  tho 
marvellous  power  of  life  produces  a  new  stem  from  the  root,  which 
grows  up  throiigh  the  dying  parent,  nourished  by  the  mould  formed 
by  a  mass  of  rotten  wood,  dead  leaves,  remains  of  roosting  birds, 
and  dead  animals.  In  one  instance,  a  white  beam  tree  has  struck 
root  in  the  decaying  material  within  the  hollow,  and  has  carried  its 
stem  through  the  top  of  the  foster  parent,  where  its  silvery  leaves 
appear  to  grow  on  the  yew  in  glittering  contrast  to  the  sombre  hue 
of  the  ancient  evergreen. 

The  decay  of  the  wood  within,  and  the  cracking  of  the  weakened 
bole  in  "  windy  storms,"  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  next 
stage  is  a  hollow  tree  ;  then  perhaps  a  tiro  ;  then  reparation  ;  then 
several  more  hundred  years,  till  the  outer  shell  and  vestige  of  a 
trunk  is  brt)ken  by  wilful  violence,  or  by  sheep  and  deer  rubbing 
against  the  time-honoured  remains,  or  striving  to  enter  the  hollow 
for  shelter.  Then  comes  utter  decrepitude;  limbs  fall  and  tear 
doi\-n  part  of  their  perishing  support,  and  at  last  tho  venerable  ruin 
is  rendered  to  the  dust  from  wliich  it  gathered  life  and  sti'ength 
so  long. 

Any  visitor  of  Surrey  scenes  wishing  to  find  out  these  patriarchs 
of  the  yew-tree  family'  may  inquire  the  way  to  the  narrow  i^aco- 
course,  or  to  Newland's  Corner,  a  noted  meet  for  hounds,  and  tho 
first  shepherd  ho  may  chance  to  meet  mil  lead  him  to  tho  less 
notorious  spot  he  seeks.  II.  Newl.vnds. 


THE  COMMON  LAUREL  A  USURrEK. 

TnRUE  is  no  plant  perhaps  that  deseiwes  the  title  of  "nsnrjier" 
more  than  what  is  generally  called  the  eonunon  laurel.  Xo  (h)ubt  this 
fine,  free-growing  evergreen  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  shrubs 
when  kept  in  its  ajipropriate  i>lace,  viz.,  whin-e  it  has  ample  space — in 
large  shrubheries,  or  under  trees  (ui  the  margins  of  woods  and  copses, 
or  Hanking  the  carriage  drive  and  boundary  fence  ;  for  nothing  can 
be  better  as  a  dense  low  background,  a  shelter  from  winds,  or  a  screen 
from  unsightly  objects  and  buildings,  offices,  &c. 

In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  gardening,  this  shrub  is 
the  first  obtained  from  the  nursery,  as  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  to  adorn 
tho  appiuiach  to  the  dwelling  or  the  limited  garden  at  tho  rear. 
Placed  tisually  in  the  very  front  of  the  border,  and  quite  close  to  tho 
walk,  it  grows  most  rajiidly  into  a  vigorous  shrub,  its  shoots  often 
attaining  in  a  single  season  to  three,  four,  or  oven  live  feet  in  length. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  of  which  this  rampant  shrub 
has  been  tlio  cause  ;  the  smaller  conifers,  such  as  thujas,  junipers, 
and  delicate  cypresses,  as  well  as  bays,  laurustimis,  arbutus,  rhodo- 
denilrons,  and  roses,  and  other  refined  and  compact  shrubs,  aro  con- 
stantly found  to  bo  quite  hidden  or  destroyed  by  its  wealth  of  shoots. 
I  nnist  coivfess  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  utmost  satisfaction  inoiilering 
hiuidreds  to  bo  cut  down  and  carted  away,  thus  not  only  developing 
to  the  view  many  better  things,  Init  opening  tho  finest  vistas  an<l 
distant  peeps  of  scenery,  and  have  rejoiced  in  many  a  "  bravo"  and 
outburst  of  thanks  for  this  bolil  and  bberal  np]>lication  of  the  hand- 
bill, saw,  and  hatchet.  Tho  term  "  usnrper,"  however,  ha.s  yet  to  bo 
explained ;  this  vaunted,  self-called  laurel  is  really  no  laurel  «t  all ; 
he  U3u^^)3  tho  name  oidy  from  the  old  Celtic  word  "  blanr  "  or  "  laur," 
or  "  green  ;"  it  is  simply  .a  species  of  choriy  (Prunns  Laurocemsns), 
and  has  no  right  to  trench  upon  the  classical,  noble  family  of 
"  Laurus,"  which  without  doubt  is  one  of  the  most  valnable  genera  iu 
tho  vegetable  kingdom,  being  8i)ic^-,  warm,  fragrant,  and  medicinal. 
Tho  species  include  Laurus  nobilis,  or  sweet  bny ;  L.  cinnamomum, 
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L.  Sassafaras,  L.  Camphora,  L.  Cassia,  andmany  others.  These  are  true 
laurels,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  more  than  two  are  hardy 
in  Britain,  one  of  these  only  (the  bay)  being  evergreen.  It  is  high 
time,  then,  that  this  false  nomenclatui-e  as  regards  the  commonlaurel 
should  be  set  right,  and  the  term  "  cherry  laurel,"  or  "  evergreen 
cherry,"  be  given  to  this  ordinary  though  ornamental  shrub.  The 
leaves  are  believed  to  be  poisonous  even  to  cattle,  but  the  panicles  of 
small  black  fruit  it  bears  are  sweet,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
They  are  especially  appreciated  by  tramps  of  the  gipsy^^emmnnity. 
Oue  word  in  justice  to,  and  appreciation  of,  this  cherry  laurel. 
Its  large,  oblong,  glossy  leaves,  of  the  finest  golden  green, 
contrast  admirably  with  the  more  sombre,  deep  tones  of  the  Portugal 
laurel  (also  a  Prunus),  the  bay,  holly,  &c.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  name  that  the  Alexandrian  lairrel  is  not  a  true  Laurus,  but  a  Kuscus 
— B.  racemosus  or  E.  alexandriuus — and  is  presumed  to  be  the  plant 
with  which  the  ancient  poets  were  adorned,  while  heroes  and  victors 
were  crowned  with  the  bay  (Laurus  nobilis). — B.  W.  Cooke,  Glen 
Andred,  in  "  Field." 


THE   WALNUT    (JUGLAJSTS   EEGIA). 

This  is  comparatively  but  little  planted,  a  singular  fact  when  the 
beauty  and  value  of  its  wood  ai-e  taken  into  account.  For  gun  stocks 
and  much  of  our  finer  sorts  of  furniture,  "Walnut  timber  is  invaluable. 
Walnuts,  moreover,  are  free  growing  trees  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil, 
and  the  crops  of  nuts  which  they  produce  would  pay  at  least  the  rent 
of  the  land  on  which  they  grow,  while  its  freehold  might  be  purchased 
with  trees  of  four  score  years  of  age.  Walnuts  in  a  landscape  also  are 
trees  of  mark,  their  magTiificent  heads  of  fine  foliage  in  parks  or  paddocks 
rendering  them  especially  adapted  for  such  situations.  They  associate 
weU  with  Oak,  Beech,  Elm, ,  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnut,  as  well  as 
with  various  other  trees,  and  they  do  not  rob  the  land  more  than  their 
companions  do.  Their  smooth  glossy  leaves  are  washed  clean  with 
every  shower,  and  the  foliage  is  not  so  thick  as  to  throw  the  rain  off 
the  grass  or  to  keep  air  currents  from  circulating  freely  among  the 
branches.  There  are,  therefore,  no  trees  either  in  park  or  pasture 
under  which  herbage  grows  better  than  it  does  under  Walnuts. 

Besides,  Walnuts  comeintoleaf  late,  make  their  growth  quickly,  and 
lose  their  foliage  nearly  all  at  once,  after  the  first  autumn  frost. 
Thus  a  chance  is  given  to  take  the  leaves  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  grass;  while  the  shining  dark  young  wood,  with  the  grejash 
mature  limbs  are  left  full  in  view.  As  to  any  tree  that  will  grow 
more  quickly  into  a  size  to  be  useful,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  I  have  seen  old  Walnut  trees  that  measured  ■.  from  sixty  to 
ninety  feet  in  height — diameter  of  branches  from  sixty  to  ninety-six 
feet,  and  of  bole  or  trunk,  from  three  to  five  feet  diameter ;  and,  no 
doubt,  larger  trees  are  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

Considering,  therefore,  all  its  good  qualities,  what  can  be  the  reason 
that  Walnuts  are  not  more  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  than 
they  are  ?  Is  it  because  young  folks  will  sometimes  pillage  a  few 
nuts,  rather  than  spend  their  cash  in  the  purchase  of  French  walnuts  ? 
Surely  not.  That  the  French  grow  walnuts  more  extensively  than 
we  do  is  certain ;  they  find,  too,  a  market  amongst  us  for  their  nuts, 
which,  had  we  more  trees,  we  might  with  advantage  share  with  them. 

James  Baenes. 


The  Upright  Cypress.— In  England  this  Cypress  is  recorded  to 
have  been  growing  in  gardens  early  in  1500,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  planted  in  almost  every  shrubbery,  and  it  is  still  deservedly  a 
favourite  with  most  people.  I  have  never  seen  C.  sempervirens  in  this 
country  much  above  sixty  feet  in  height ;  but  trees  of  this  size  ai'e  by 
no  means  scarce.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  as  regards  habit, 
all  of  which  are  useful  and  highly  ornamental.  They  grow  freely,  and 
will  succeed  almost  anywhere  and  on  any  land  of  soil,  but  they  always 
start  best  associated  vrith  common  shrubs  planted  pretty  freely  as 
nurses,  to  be  cut  away  or  thinned  out  in  due  season  in  order  to  give 
space  both  for  root  and  branch  j  when  fully  grown,  they  seed 
freely,  and  with  us,  in  Devonshire,  the  wood  is  looth  durable  and 
useful  when  converted  into  house  furniture,  harps,  and  other  musical 
instruments,  resisting  as  it  does  the  worm  and  moth.  As  to 
growth,  I  like  to  see  all  plants  of  noble  port  with  a  foot  or  two  of 
clear  bole  at  the  base.  Cypresses  are  not  expected  to  make  grand 
effects  in  the  background  of  free-growing  trees ;  they  are  more 
fitted  for  planting  near  the  front,  or  as  single  trees  on  grass,  or  in 
and  about  cemeteries,  &c.  They  form  striking  contrasts  with 
buildings,  especially  with  such  as  have  horizontal  roofs ;  but  they 
will  not  withstand  the  smoke  of  large  cities.  Cypresses  are  not 
vigorous-gTomng  enough  to  plant  amons;  large  trees,  but  ivith  such 
things  as  Thorns,  Crabs,  Amelanchier,  Tews,  Hollies,  Portugal 
Laurels,   Hexes,  Cotoneasters,  Laurustinus,  double  blossomed  Furze, 


Phillyreas,  Bays,  Arbutus,  Thujas,  Junipers,  &c.,  they  are  quite  at 
home.  These,  together  with  Laburnums,  purple  Beeches,  and  scarlet- 
crimson  and  yellow  Horse-Chestnuts,  Judas  trees.  Sumachs,  &c.,  are 
the  materials  vnfh  which  ornamental  grounds  caimot  well  be  over- 
stocked.— Jajies  Bau.ves. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fastigiata.)  —This  fast- 
gro%ving  pyramidal  tree  is  not  so  fashionable  with  planters  now  as  in 
5'earB  gone  bj'.  About  a  century  ago  no  plantation  was  made  without 
it,  and  for  shutting  out  unsightly  buildings,  &c.,  in  the  landscape,  it 
was  considered  invaluable.  Even  now  it  may  to  a  limited  extent  be 
introduced  into  plantations  of  round-headed  trees,  to  give  them  life 
and  interest,  especially  when  looked  at  from  a  distance,  its  pointed 
head  producing  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  less  aspiring  companions. 
This  effect  is  more  particularly  apparent  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire, 
Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire,  than  in  other 
counties.  It  associates  well  with  old  churchyards,  cemeteries,  old 
ruins,  amongst  pointed-headed  cypresses  and  yews ;  a  plant  or  two  of 
it  has  also  a  homely  look  at  the  entrance  to  a  village,  or  it  may  be 
on  its  green.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  plant  this 
poplar  largely  anywhere  except  where  it  is  wanted  to  plant  out 
unsightly  objects. — James  Baexes. 


The  Poplar.— The  beauty  of  Poplars  in  autumn  is  far  more  noteworthy  when 
numbers  of  trees  are  taken  together  than  in  any  single  specimen.  Sometimes 
the  mountain-ash  fades  to  a  splendid  red  colour  and  is  very  beautiful  in  itself," 
but  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  one  specimen  will  do  so  while  another  will  not. 
The  white  poplar,  however,  is  the  most  beautiful  common  tree  in  this  respect 
(common,  I  have  said,  but  it  is  not  half  or  a  quarter  common  enough  as  yet) 
when  half  of  its  leaves  are  turned  a  fine  yellow,  while  the  rest  show  all  manner 
of  weaker  tones  of  yellow  till  you  come  to  the  youngest,  which  have  their  own 
inim.itable  pearly  sheen  in  the  'most  bewitchiug  contrast  with  the  yellow  in  the 
middle  of  the  tree;  the  great  openness  of  the  foliage  in  this  tree  also  allows  a 
full  hght  to  pass  through  it  so  as  to  show  it  up  to  the  best  advantage.  By  all 
means  plant  white  poplars  on  the  windy  side  of  yom-  gai-den.  Afterwards, 
ordinary  plants  will  do  better,  and  the  outline  of  the  trees  is  so  soft  and  sweet. 
— A.  D. 

*'  In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see."— ISTot  only  those  broad  and 
striking  effects  which  belong  to  a  gi-eat  range  of  field  and  wood,  or  to  bold  , 
scenery,  come  within  the  domain  of  landscape  art,  but  those  lesser  and 
ordinary  graces  that  may  be  compassed  within  stone's  throw  of  a  man's  door. 
We  do  not  measure  an  artist  by  the  width  of  his  canvas.  The  panoramas  that 
take  in  mountains  are  well  if  the  life  and  the  mist  of  the  mountains  are  in  them ; 
but  they  do  not  blind  us  to  the  merit  of  a  cabinet  gem.  I  question  very  much  if 
that  subtle  apprehension  of  the  finer  beauties  which  ma.y  be  made  to  appeal' 
about  a  given  locality  does  not  express  itself  more  pointedly  and  winningly  in 
the  management  of  a  three  or  five-acre  lawn  than  upon  such  reach  of  meadow 
and  upland  as  bounds  the  view.  The  watchful  care  for  a  single  hoary  boulder 
that  lifts  its  seared  and  hchened  hulk  out  of  a  sweet  level  of  greensward ;  the 
audacious  protection  of  some  wild  vine  flinging  its  tendrils  carelessly  over  a  bit 
of  wall,  gh't  with  a  savage  hedge-growth — these  -are  indications  of  an  artist 
feeling  that  will  be  riotous  of  its  wealth  upon  a  bare  acre  of  ground.  Kay,  I  do 
not  know  but  I  have  seen  about  a  labourer's  cottage  in  Devonshire  such  adroit 
adjustment  of  a  few  flowering  plants  ixpon  a  window-shelf,  and  such  tender  and 
judicious  care  for  the  little  matlet  of  tmf  around  which  the  gravel  path  swept  to 
his  door,  as  showed  as  keen  and  artistic  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  they  may  be  enchained  for  human  gratification,  as  could  be 
set  forth  in  a  park  of  a  thousand  acres. — D.  G.  Mitchell. 


TABLE  OP  HEASUEEHENTS  OP  HEIGHT  AND  CIECUMPERENCE 
OF  SEQUOIAS  IN  THE  CALAVEEAS  GEOYE. 


Name  of  Tree. 


Keystone  State 

General  Jackson 

Mother  of  the  Forest      .        (without  bark) 

DanienVebster 

Richard  Cobden 

T.  Starr  King 

Pride  of  the  Forest.       ,       .        .       .       , 

Henry  Clay 

Bay  State 

Jas.  King  of  WiUiam      ... 

Sentinel 

Dr.  Kane 

Arbor  vita;  Queen 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Maid  of  Honour      ...... 

Old  Vermont 

Uncle  Sam 

Mother  and  Son  (Mother)      .... 
Thi-ee  Graces  (highest)  .... 

Wm.  Cullen  Bryant         .        .  .        . 

U.  S.  Grant      .' 

General  Scott 

George  "Washmgton 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

California *.        . 

TJncle  Tom's  Cabin 

Beauty  of  the  Forest 

J.  B.  il'Pherson 

Florence  Nightingale 

James  Wadsworth  .        .      - . 

Elihu  BmTitt 


Circumference 

6  feet  above 

Height. 

Ground. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

4o 

325 

40 

319 

61 

315 

47 

307 

41 

284 

53 

283 

48 

283 

47 

280 

46 

275 

51 

271 

49 

273 

50 

271 

30 

269 

44 

268 

27 

266 

40 

265 

48 

265   . 

51 

261 

30 

263 

4S 

263 

34 

261 

43 

253 

51 

266 

34 

252 

33 

250 

50 

250 

39 

249 

31 

246 

37 

246 

27 

239 

31 

231 
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"WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  HAMPSTBAD  HEATH. 

The  wisest  desire  we  h.ive  heard  for  a  long  time  exjDressed 
in  connection  with  a  place  of  this  natiu'e  is  the  one  attribnted 
to  Mr.  Le  Breton  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  that  their 
heath  should  be  preserved  intact,  not  "laid  out"  as  a  pai'k, 
formal  or  otherwise.  On  Hampstead  Heath,  notwithstanding 
its  hideou.s  fields  of  gravel  pits  and  other  mutilaticftis,  nature 
is  even  now  more  delightfvil  than  in  our  most  elaboi'ate  parks. 
Till  very  recently,  London  was  begirt  with  a  cham  of  airy 
commons,  which  oiiered  many  attractions  to  the  botanist  and 
entomologist,  though  that  chann  is  fast  decreasing  in  the  case 
of  Wimbledon  and  Hampstead.  Even  yet,  however,  a  bit  of 
sundew  may  be  picked  up  on  Hampstead  Heath,  while  Ijriar 
and  furze  hold  free  sway  over  hundreds  of  acres ;  and  one 
may  yet  find  little  lawns  with  carpet  of  turf  soft  as  velvet, 
and  fringed  with  graceful  high  ferns.  Some  of  us  are  too 
apt  to  assume  that  the  more  common  or  heath  type  of 
vegetation  is  one  only  fitted  to  be  exterminated  by  the 
"  improver."  But  when  we  understand  these  things  better, 
we  shall  find  that  the  efforts  of  the  landscape-gardener  must 
be  devoted  to  preserving  what  we  now  too  often  ruthlessly 
destroy.  There  are  many  spots  on  Hampstead  superior  to 
those  we  artificially  create,  and  with  the  added  charm  of  utter 
wildness.  If  those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Hampstead  Heath 
insist  that  all  its  wild  chai'ras  be  preserved,  they  will  have  made 
an  important  step  in  true  landscape  gardening.  A  network  of 
trim  roads  and  walks  would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  its  wide 
pathways  of  velvety  turf'.  The  slimy-dug  borders  of  the 
central  parks  of  London  ai-e  hateful  beside  its  graceful  mixtures 
of  bracken,  briar,  furze,  and  thorn. 

But  preserving  all  its  natural  beauty  should  not  prevent 
us  from  enriching  it.  This  may  be  done  without  injuring 
it  or  formalizing  it  in  the  least  degree.  There  are  manj^ 
spots  in  it  which  it  would  be  piire  vandalism  to  disturb ; 
but  there  are  also  many  where  a  spiinkling  of  hardy-flowering 
deciduous  trees,  or  a  group  of  the  hardiest  and  noblest  over- 
green  trees,  would  loud  a  variety  and  a  beauty  which  would 
charm  all  beholders.  Wherever  the  gravel-digger  has  liccn 
veiy  busy,  we  must  follow,  and  with  some  trouble  re-embellish 
the  earth  ho  has  defaced.  It  is  often  possible  for  the  tasteful 
landscape-gardener  to  take  much  advantage  of  disfigurements 
of  this  kind,  and  by  a  little  grading  and  careful  planting,  to 
render  them  much  prettier  and  more  diversified  than  before 
they  were  created.  Without  costly  planting,  or  planting  that 
will  cause  any  trouble,  or  require  any  attention  when  once 
finished,  we  may  get  the  highest  beauty  that  may  be  obtained 
from  rolling  ground,  green  grass,  and  beautiful  trees.  And 
what  park  in  existence  offers  scenes  that  might  be  charmingly 
embellished  by  tasteful  planting  more  than  Hampstead 
Heath? 

For  proof  of  how  much  such  embellishment  would  gratify  and 
exalt  the  taste  of  the  people  we  arc  left  in  little  doubt  by  the 
'\veird  group  of  Finns  sylvestris  (Scotch  pine)  on  Hampstead 
Heath.  Some  of  our  best  artists  have  introduced  them  into 
their  pictures,  and  they  are  well  laiown  iu  our  literature. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  London  parks  so  beautiful  as 
this  grou])  of  Scotch  fir,  which  has  taken  care  of  itself  for  long 
years  ungunrded ;  and  surely  where  such  a  gratifying  rc.>!ult 
comes  from  the  planting  of  (me  kind  of  tree  one  need  hardly 
plead  for  the  judicious  planting  of  other  kinds  ?  This  may  be 
carried  out  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  heath.  By  the  time  the  jiincs  which  have 
delighted  the  present  generation  of  artists  and  tree-lovers  begin 
to  decay,  a  score  of  groups  of  other  noble  trees  .sliould  be 
orrivijig  at  maturity.  It  is  folly  to  leave  a  iiiece  of  ground  so 
well  calculated  as  Hampstead  Heath  for  the  display  of  tree 
beauty  an  almost  treeless  waste.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  tlie  planting  advocated  need  not  involve  an}'  "laj-ingout" 
of  the  ground,  l)ut  simply  the  ])lacing  of  suitable  hardy  trees 
in  carefully-selected  positions.  The  group.s  would  require 
a  fence  for  a  few  yeai's;  afterwards  thej-  would  require  no 
more  attention  or  ]iroteetion  than  the  Scotch  firs  have.  A 
trilling  expense  would  sullico  for  the  piu'chase  and  planting  of 
the  best  trees  for  the  purpose. 

Other  great  and  peculiar  charm.s  might  be  added  to  Hamp- 


stead Heath  by  the  naturalization  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
would  multiply  freely  and  grow  healthfully  in  such  a  position. 
There  are  numbers  of  charming  hardy  flowers,  such  as  the 
daffodils,  the  Ijlue  anemone  (A.  apennina),  the  globe  flowers, 
wood  hj-acinths,  snowdi-op,  ci-ocnses,  &c.,  which  would  be  as 
much  at  home  on  the  heath  as  the  bracken  and  the  furze. 
Such  as  these  might  be  bought  cheaply  in  quantity,  dotted  about 
in  the  short  grass  and  about  low  wild  shrubs,  and  the  result  iu 
a  few  years  would  be  a  vast  wild -spring  and  early  summer 
garden  surpassing  all  that  art  iu  "trim  gardens"  has  yet 
efl:ected. 


FLOWERS     AND     P  OUUT  AIHS. 

BY    NOEL     HUMPHREYS. 

The  two  fountains  iu  Trafalgar  Square  have  been  so  severely, 
not  to  say  unmercifully,  criticised,  that  condemnation  need  not  bo 
reiterated.  They  are  already  in  possession  of  the  unenviable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  best-abused  fountains  in  Europe,  and  it  will  only  now 
be  necessary  to  allude,  iu  some  detail,  to  their  admitted  nieagreness 
and  nakedness  of  aspect,  iu  order  to  point  out  the  more  clearlj-  how 
those  defects  might  be  alleviated,  if  not  even  partially  obliterated. 

The  most  magnificent  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  successful  of 
modern  designs  for  town  fountains  of  a  strictly  decorative  chai-acter 
on  a  grand  scale,  are  indubitably  those  of  the  Place  do  la  Concorde 
at  Paris.  But  even  they  have  a  certain  indcfiuablo  defect — a  kind  of 
frigidity  or  bareness,  which,  hy  means  analogous  to  those  about  to  bo 
proposed  for  the  improvement  of  oiu-  comparatively  pigmy  structures 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  might  easily  be  overcome.  In  pointing  out 
that  there  is  a  somctlung  still  wanting  to  the  complete  decorative 
success  of  the  great  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  must 
not  bo  imagined  for  a  moment  that  it  is  sought  to  depreciate  the 
stately  and  truly  artistic  merits  of  those  tine  works,  which,  for  their 
important  features  of  colossal  statuary,  combined  \vith  oruamentation 
that  in  itself  reaches  the  level  of  high  art,  are  certainly  not  to  bo 
approached  in  excellence  by  any  similar  works  of  recent  construction 
iu  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  French  have,  in  fact,  been  the  only  nation  in  the  ninetcentli 
century  whose  artists  have  succeeded  in  laying  hands  on  the  true 
artistic  principles  which  necessarily  govern  the  general  forms  as  well 
as  the  minor  enrichments  properly  belonging  to  the  class  of  structures 
at  present  under  discussion. 

Many  other  examples  of  French  success  in  this  department  of  art 
might  be  cited,  which  form  splendid  ornaments  to  several  of  the 
great  provincial  towns  of  France,  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  one 
only,  a  fountain  serving  as  a  magnificent  base  and  pedestal  to  the 
statue  of  Bruat  (see  next  page),  which  the  writer  saw  and 
sketched  a  few  months  before  the  late  deploi-able  war.  Bruat, 
who  -was  one  of  the  brilliant  ami  successful  leaders  of  the  First 
Empire,  was  a  native  of  Colmar,  and  the  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  townsmen,  is,  in  every  respect,  a  very  nobly-de^-ised  and 
finely-executed  work.  The  principal  mass  of  the  structui'O  supporting 
the  statue  consists  of  four  richly.sculptured  b.asins,  scpai-ated  by  four 
S)Tnbolio  figures  of  coloss,al  dimensions  and  of  great  merit  as  pieces  of 
high-class  sculpture.  The  artistic  treatment  of  these  grandly, 
designed  figiurcs  might,  however,  bo  pronounced  by  a  certaiu  class  of 
critics  as  "thoroughly  French";  though  they  undoubtedly  pi-oduco 
a  fine  effect,  which  is  the  chief  object  in  architectonic  sculpture. 
Moreover,  the  "  drawing  "  of  these  grand  figures  is  artistically  and 
anatomically  correct,  which  cannot  always  bo  said  of  works  which 
have  the  supposed  merit  of  greater  aobriety  and  severity  of  treatment. 
The  bold  and  largely-conceived  mouldings,  and  the  rich  masses 
of  incidental  ornamentation  also,  although  .but  minor  features  in 
the  composition,  are  very  skilfully  aud  graiully  traced,  by  the  hand 
of  a  true  master  of  his  art ;  being  as  superior  to  those  which  belong 
to  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square,  or  to  those 
of  the  adjacent  fountains,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  whole 
composition  is  the  work  of  M.  Augustc  Berthold,  a  young  sculptor, 
who  resides  at  an  old  family  chateau,  which  nestles  among  a  rich  • 
mass  of  ancient  trees,  not  far  from  Colmar,  in  jirefcrenco  to  entering 
the  troubled  artistic  atmosphere  of  Paris  or  any  other  great  city. 
Ho  has  thus  determined,  as  I  learnt,  to  carry  on  the  enthusiastic  pur. 
suit  of  his  art  undisturbed  ainong  the  woods  of  his  nat.ivo  Alsace. 

It  may  bo  urged  by  cavillers,  in  depreciation  of  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  French  art  genei'ally,  that  all  the  best  features  in 
miuiy  of  the  noble  fountaius  that  h.ave  been  erected  during  the 
present  century  in  various  parts  of  Fn\nce  have  been  borrowed  from 
Italian  models.  That  may  be  very  true,  for  in  the  general  style,  in  the 
disposition  of  parts,  and  in  the  noble  sculpture  of  the  fountaius  of 
the  Place  do  la  Concorde,  the  French  artists  were  evidently  inspired 
by  the  exquisite  piece  of  fountain-work   which   was   designed   by 
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Giovanni  di  Bologna  for  the  Piazza  Veccliia  at  Florence ;  and  in  all 
probability  M.  Berthold  had  also  seen  and  studied  Bernini's  famous 
fountain  on  the  Piazza  Navonna  at  Eome,  before  he  designed  the 
structure  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Colmar.  But, 
while  admitting  this,  it  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time  that  such 
French  artists  have  invariably  stamped  their  ivorks  with  the  dis- 
tinctive genius  of  their  ovra  age  and  country, .  and  that  their 
productions  have  a  well-knit  compactness  and  completeness  seldom 
to  be  found  in  their  Italian  models. 

The  Bruat  statue-fountain  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  public 
gardens,  and  is  therefore  backed  by  the  rich  greens  of  great  masses 
of  foliage,  the  dark  tones  of  which  form  a  background  against  which 


The  Bruat  Sfcatue-Fountain  at  Colmar, 

the  outlines  of  the  various  marbles  define  themselves  with  excellent 
effect — the  sculptured  outline  of  the  base  being  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  a  dwarf  edging  of  a  low-growing  evergreen  shrub,  while 
symmetrical  masses  of  richly-tinted  flowers  form  additions  of  living 
colour,  which  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  base  of  the  structure 
and  imparting  additional  importance  to  its  aspect,  and,  at  the  sa^ue 
time,  softening  the  sharply-cut  forms  of  the  marble  into  the  sur- 
rounding space,  and  warming  the  general  effect  by  the  addition  of 
a  floral  framework,  the  absence  of  which  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  naked  coldness  of  aspect  of  our  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Those  fountains  have  other  inherent  defects  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion they  occupy,  which  cannot  very  well  be  mended  without  their 
absolute  removal,  and  the  replacing  of  them  by  larger  and  better  works ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  on  too  small  a  scale,  and  consequently 
have  a  meanness  of  aspect  which  no  improvements  or  surroundings 
can  entirely  overcome ;  and,  secondly,  their  form,  as  small  tazzas,  mth 
an  insignificant  elevation  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  water  was 
originally  made  to  ascend  a  few  feet  and  then  fall  in  frothy  foam, 
caused  them  when  first  erected  to  be  compared  to  big  saucers  with 
bottles  of  ginger-beer  popping  off  in  the  middle  ;  the  aptness  of  which 
ill-natured  viot  caused  it  to  stick  to  them  with  such  tenacity,  in  spite 
of  the  dignified  silence  ivith  which  the  ridicule  vras  submitted 
to  by  those  chiefly  concerned,  that  it  eventually  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  away  with  the  gingerbeer-bottle  effect.  To  accomplish 
this,  a  dozen  or  so  of  separate  water  spoutings  were  ctmtrived,  instead 
of  the  single  central  one.  Had  these  supplemental  jets  been  produced 
in   some'  picturesque  manner,   showing  their  raison  d'etre  through 


artistic  means,  the  effect  would  have  been  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
on  so  small  a  scale.  But  the  modus  operandi  was  entirely  inartistic. 
The  leaden  squirts  through  which  the  jets  are  thrown  up  were  left 
plainly  visible,  no  means  being  sought  by  figure,  shell,  vase,  or 
any  other  device,  to  secure  an  agreeable  and  pictorial  effect  and 
produce  a  decorative  out-shoot  for  the  water ;  so  that  when  the 
fountains  are  not  playing,  these  ugly,  black  excrescences  are  in  the 
highest  degree  unsightly. 

Our  niggardly  grants  for  purposes  of  a  purely  decorative  character 
were,  perhaps,  insufiicient  either  for  an  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
fountains  on  a  large  scale,  with  em-ichments  of  high-class  sculpture, 
or  even  for  clothing  the  projecting  pipes  with  some  artistic  device, 
however  simple,  by  way  of  rendering  them  worthy  rivals  of  the 
Fontaine  Louvois  (engraved  below) . 

There  is,  however,  a  means  by  which  the  extreme  nakedness  and 
chilly  aspect  of  these,  our  only  metropolitan  fountains  of  a  decorative 
character,  might  be  very  considerably  abated.  Ail  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters,  and  who  do  not  pass  over  with  closed  mental 
eyes  the  changes  and  daily- varying  aspects  of  our  vast  city,  must 
have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  the  temporary  improvement  wrought 
upon  the  dingy  desolation  of  Trafalgar  Square  by  the  recent  intro- 
duction  of  a  few  tolerably  well-gromi  Bay  trees  during  the 
summer  months.  A  touch  of  living  colour  is  ever-refreshing  in  the 
highest  degree ;  and  had  the  trees  been  bigger  and  more  numerous, 
the  inevitable  result  of  an  experiment  of  that  kind  would  have  been 
very  charming,  though  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  a  love  of  the  stately 
and  beautiful  in  such  an  important  and  central  sitaation  might  desire. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  plan  essayed  was  in  the  direction  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  wishes  to  recommend,  with  the  view  of  imparting 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  that  dull,  black  expanse  of  flag  pavement, 
which  a  very  competent  authority  once  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
site  in  Europe  for  art  purposes,  and  which  might  still  be  made  a 
very  noble  and  attractive  area,  if  properly  treated. 

The  plan  recommended  is  simply  this :  Let  a  portion  of  the  present 
pavement  be  taken  up  round  the  basins  in  which  the  fountains  stand. 
Let  a  finely-desigTied  moulding,  dwarf  but  massive,  surround  the  basins 
at  the  distance  of  a  certain  number  of  feet,  and  let  the  form  of  the 
enclosure  correspond  sj'mmetrically,  but  not  regularly,  with  that  of 
the  basins.  The  space  between  the  basins  and  the  new  enclosure 
should  then  be  turfed,  and  in, the  turf  there  should  be  well-devised 
flower-beds,  which,  during  the  whole  of  the  sjDring,  summer,  and 
autumn — that  is  to  say,  from  the  Crocus  season  to  that  of  Chry- 
santhemums— should  be  filled  vdih  bold  and  richlj^-coloured  plants. 
Few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  a  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
effect   might   be  produced  in   this  manner  at   comparatively  small 


FouTitain  in  the  Place  Louvois. 

expense,  especially  if  the  same  principle  were  resoi'ted  to  round  the 
base  of  the  Nelson  Column  and  in  fi-ont  of  the  terrace  wall  of  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  last-named  situation  the  Bay  trees,  duly 
supported  by  the  fresh  green  of  an  expanse  of  turf,  would  produce 
ten  times  the  effect  they  have  hitherto  done  when  placed  separately 
on  the  dark,  uncongenial  pavement. 

It  maybe  urged  that  turf  and  flowers  will  scarcely  thrive  as  might 
be  desired  so  close  to  the  dense  and  smoky  neighbourhood  of  the 
Strand,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  the  crowded  masses  of  sooty  brick- 
work which  form  the  autifloral  region  Icuown  by  the  name  of  Seven 
Dials.  In  reply  to  this  objection  it  is  to  be  remarked,  by  way  of 
answer,  that  many  of  the  old  City  churchyards,  especially  that  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  that  of  St.   Sepulchre,  at  the  corner  of 
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the  Old  Bailey,  as  well  as  several  ivhicli  are  sitnatcd  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  lanes  of  the  very  heart  of  London,  have  already  been  trans- 
formed from  recesses  of  mouldy  blackness  into  flower  and  shrnb 
studded  spaces  of  refreshing  green  ;  and  that  the  plants  flourish 
sufliciently  well  to  convey  an  air  of  pleasantness  to  spots  which  were 
depressingly  desolate  before.  The  inference  therefore  is,  that  in 
the  comparatively  open  space  of  Trafalgar  Square,  turf,  shrabs,  and 
plants,  with  occasional  renewals,  would  thrive  sufficiently  well  for  all 
the  purposes  sought  by  their  introduction,  and  would  form  a  very 
pleasing  addition  to  the  present  nakedness  and  rcimlsivc  frigidness 
of  the  fountains.  With  regard  to  the  fountains  themselves,  a  great 
im  provement  might  bo  effected,  at  small  cost,  by  getting  rid  of  all 
the  unsightly  squirt-pipes,  and  doubling~-tho  supply  of  water  to  be 
emitted  froma^ingle  aperture.  The  increased  supply  of  water  ought 
to  be  cast  up  to  a  much  greater  height  than  that  attained  by  the 
present  vertical  jets,  and  it  should  issue  from  a  handsomely-designed 
columnar  opening  much  higher  than  the  present  one.  This  increased 
sni)plj'  of  water  might  then  be  made  to  fall  in  a  copious  cascade  into 
a  secondary  tazza  at  a  well -calculated  elevation  above  the  lower 
one,  from  which  it  should  be  made  to  descend,  in  an  unbroken 
glassy  sheet  of  glistening  gossamer-like  texture,  to  the  spacious 
basin  below,  which  might  be  enriched  very  advantageously  by  the 
introduction  of  masses  of  water  plants  symmetrically  distributed. 

A  few  hydi'aulic  difiiculties  might  bo  set  up  by  opponents  to  such 
a  scheme ;  or  the  expense  might  be  objected  to ;  but  difficulties  of 
that  kind  might  be  very  easily,  and  even  cheaply,  got  over ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  who  delight  in  witnessing  the  creation  of  such 
embellishments  for  our  metropolis  as  will  place  it  more  upon  a  par 
with  other  prrcat  cities  in  its  ornamental  features,  may,  even  as  early 
as  next  spring,  be  called  upon  to  admire  such  improvements  of  the 
so. termed  "finest  site  in  Europe,"  as  will  make  it  more  worthy  of 
that  high  sounding  designation. 


THE  INFLTJEIfCE  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

As  the  young  artist  looks  to  Italy  fur  models  and  for  insjiiration 
so  look  numljcrs  of  untravclled  amateurs  and  gardeners  to  our  great 
National  Gardens,  and  hence  a  reason  why  their  true  character  and 
import.ance,  as  regards  the  art  of  laying  ont  grounds,  should  be  widely 
known  throughout  the  land.  The  chief  public  gardens  of  a  countiy 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  on  its  private  ones,  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  with  us  this  influence  can  rarely  be  anything  but 
injurious  to  all  the  true  interests  of  garden  design.  Most  of  our 
public  gardens  and  parks  are  designed  in  direct  violation  of  the  very 
essentials  of  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  ;  many  of  them  show  ]n-c. 
cisely  what  to  avoid,  and  though  this  merit  is  not  alluded  to  in  their 
guide-books,  it  may,  to  one  who  rightly  uses  it,  be  of  greater  im- 
portance  than  any  other  feature.  Descending  or  ascending  to  par. 
ticulars,  let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  our  public  places.  Look  at  Kcw,  in 
some  respects  superior  to  any  botanic  garden  or  botanical  establish, 
ment  in  the  world,  but  in  point  of  design  no  higher  than  a  chess- 
board. That  breadth — i.  e.,  an  open  spread  of  lawn  here  and  there — 
is  the  most  essential  principle  in  garden  design  one  would  think  was 
known  to  everybody  who  ever  thought  of  arranging  or  jdaiiting  a 
public  garden  or  park.  Without  this,  you  cannt)t  get  any  but  .a  con. 
fused  effect — you  cannot  fully  sec  the  beauty  an^l  dignity  of  our  no^v 
rich  arboreal  flora;  without  this  you  may  have  a  thousand  kinds  of 
noble  trees,  and  get  little  better  effect  than  you  do  in  a  large  uii. 
thinned  plantation.  You  can,  in  fact,  no  more  make  a  really  bcauli- 
fu!  garden  or  park  without  at  Ica-st  one  sweet  sjiroad  of  open,  turfy 
ground  than  you  can  a  lake  without  water.  At  Kcw,  both  in  general 
design  and  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  this  principle  is  completely 
ignored,  and  the  good  old  one  of  putting  in  a  tree  wherever  thci'c  is  a 
littlt;  ojiening  adopted.  The  result  is  tlint  the  finest  botanic  garden 
in  the  world  is  devoid  of  any  picturesque  beauty.  As  to  the  I'aria 
botanic  garden  it  is  infinitely  M'orse  ;  there,  not  only  is  all  tlic 
breadth  destroj-ed,  but  even  the  very  turf  has  gone ! 

Take,  again,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  South 
Kensington,  and,  leaving  out  of  view  entirely  the  question  of  style, 
assunu-  that  the  geometrical  is  the  only  <me.  This  garden  was 
specially  designed  for  flower. shows  and  for  the  reeei>tion  of  crowds. 
Now,  if  there  Itas  been  any  one  thing  taught  by  all  previous  e\-])eneneo 
of  I.'irge  (lower-sho^vs  an(l  the  gardens  in  wliirh  tlu'v  have  bet  n  held, 
it  has  been  that  the  hai>]iiest  effect  is  only  attained  where  there  is  a 
quiet  open  lawn  on  which  crowds  can  promenade  at  pleasure,  and 
pass  from  it  with  ease  to  the  various  important  jjoints  of  interest  in 
tho  ganlen.  And  what  has  been  done  to  meet  this  want  ?  The 
dcsigti  is  the  most  complicated  one  we  have  ever  seen  evoil  for  a 
getunetrical  gar<len.  Kvery  place  where  a  bit  of  turf  might  have 
s]iread  out  to  form  a  foreground,  or  a  setting  for  the  ilifforent  objiu-ts 
>vhich  a  garden  should  contain,  is  frittered  away  —here  a  nui/.o  (what 
an   idiotic  adjunct  to  any  public   gardcu  ranking   above  that  of  a 


tea-house !)  ;  there  a  short  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars  cutting  off  tho 
view,  for  no  evident  reason ;  beyond,  placed  on  a  bank,  lest  its  lovely 
effect  should  be  lost,  a  fire-shovel  pattern  wrought  on  the  earth,  with 
all  the  beds  filled  with  broken  stone-rubbish  of  various  colours.  In 
short,  there  is  no  room  anywhere  except  on  parched  and  wearying 
gravel  walks.  At  every  step  a  sensitive  person  who  visits  the  garden 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  trees  or  plants  or  flowers  is  offended  by  a  sickly 
low-clipped  yew  hedge,  a  dead  wall,  a  flight  of  steps,  a  ghastly 
corridor,  or  one  of  the  many  contrivances  by  which  nature  is  shut  out 
from  the  scene ;  and  if  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  very  worst 
kind  of  garden  in  which  to  enjoy  a  flower-show  or  plants  or  trees  of 
any  kind,  a  garden  more  fitted  to  win  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
designed.  In  this  case,  however,  the  deviation  from  the  right  coiu"se 
was  so  maried  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  harmful,  as  the  manifold 
contortions  of  the  scene  disgusted  even  the  admirers  of  the  style  ; 
and  since  the  finishing  of  this  unhappy  garden  there  have  been  nmeh 
fewer  gardens  of  the  same  style  made  in  connection  with  country 
houses. 

The  only  one  public  garden  that  betrays  any  judgment  or  insight 
into  what  a  garden  should  be  is  the  small  garden  of  the  Koyal 
Botanic  Society  in  the  Kegent's  Park.  We  speak  not  of  its  collections, 
which  are  poor,  nor  of  its  gardening,  but  simply  of  its  design  when  we 
say  that  if  the  judgment  which  has  done  so  much  with  eighteen  level 
acres  had  been  equally  successful  with  the  vast  surfaces  in  some  of 
our  public  gardens,  they  would  be  models  indeed.  The  Botanic 
Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  is  disfigured  by  absurd  conglomerations 
of  rock,  by  a  still  more  absurd  small  geometrical  garden;  but  in  point 
of  general  design  it  has  helped  to  keep  a  true  spirit  of  landscape  gar. 
dening  from  slumbering  among  us  during  one  of  the  most  marked 
periods  of  retrogression  that  it  has  ever  lived  through.  I  mean  the 
period  of  the  success  of  those  who  preferred  the  presence  of  bar- 
barous artificial  things  in  the  most  important  parts  of  our  gardens  to 
Nature's  own  children,  of  which  we  shall  never  weary — who  often 
spent  sufficient  wherewith  to  plant  a  thousand  acres  with  the  noblest 
trees  in  the  world  on  a  water-squirting  contrivance,  who,  where  we 
wanted  peace  and  variety,  gave  us  the  monotony  that  dulls  the  sensi- 
tive spirit,  and  the  angularity  and  barbarous  gyrations  that  torture  it 
— wretches  so  callous  to  eveiy  mercy  of  nature,  and  so  estranged 
from  all  passion  of  joy  in  her  works,  that,  when  we  asked  for  flowers, 
they  gave  us  broken  bricks  and  slates,  aiTanged  in  patterns  by  their 
miserable  "  art."  We  could  name  gardens  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres 
in  extent  near  London  and  in  the  home  counties  which  disjilny  more 
merit  as  regards  ])lan  than  all  the  public  gardens  in  Britain  put 
together.  Plants  and  trees  and  flowers,  no  matter  how  disposed, 
faU  not  to  charm,  the  wearied,  dust-pested  citizen;  but  it  cannot 
bo  too  widely  known  to  all  interested  in  horticulture  that  there  is 

NO  GOOD  DKSIOX  IX  Ot.K  .N.VTIONAL  UOT.lXIC.Vt  .\.NU  HOUTICl  LTIMIAL 
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PALMS    FOR    THE    GARDEN. 

{Oontinwed  from  pagfi  93.) 

Calamls  ADSI'ERSUS  (sjTi.,  C.gxtta:  Java). — Fronds,  erect,  clothed 
with  nearly  black  siiines,  arranged  in  whorls  of  fnim  nine  to  ten  at 
base.  The  whole  plant  has  a  dark. green  hue,  and  is  very  s])iuy.  A 
strong  grower,  and  very  elegant  where  a  ccnt-.al  plant  is  required  for 
a  water-tank. 

C.  aspcrrimus  (Java). — Plant,  erect,  and  clothed  with  yellow  spines 
irregularly  dispo.sed  ;  top  of  leaflets  gracefully  drooping;  prows 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  fimn*  a  dense  bnsh.  A 
very  elegant,  free-growing  palm,  of  a  yellowish  tint. 

C.  ciliaris  (.lava).— D»arf,  and  erect;  when  three  feet  high  tho 
fronds  are  a  foot  long  anil  six  inches  wiile,  grey  ;  spines  very  slender, 
pale  green  ;  pinna' dense  ;  very  eomiiael,  and  feathery — in  fact,  the 
gem  of  the  genus,  and  very  desirable  for  table  decoration  where  ii 
small  plant  is  required,  or  for  intermixing  with  orchids  for  tho  soko 
of  contrast. 

C.  deprcspnsculis  (.Tava). — Plant,  dense;  fronds,  compact  and 
spreading  ;  spines  on  i>etio'.e,  suudi,  light  brown  ;  young  plants  fur. 
Tii.sluMl  with  fronds,  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide, 
almost  flat.     Avery  distinct,  slow-growing,  and  beautiful  specie-. 

C.  flagellum  (As-am).— Fronds,  six  feet  long;  pinniv,  distant; 
spines,  yellowish.  A  plant  of  lax  growth,  and  not  very  useful  in  tho 
wav  of  decoration. 

C.  leptospadix  (.Tava).— .V  very  olcgnnt  sleuder-stemmed  palm; 
fronds,  flat  and  short  ;  ])inn:»<,  dense  ;  8i>inca.  few.  brown  ;  the  whole 
plant  velvety  in  appearance,  very  con>paot,  pmducing  fronds  nt 
intervals  of  four  inches  apart.  One  of  the  best  of  pnlnis  for  table 
decoration. 

C.  (Divmonorops)  Lewisianns  (Pennng).— I'lniit  erect,  slightly 
spreading  at  top;  fronds,  from  six  to  eight  feet  long;  spines,  yel- 
low.     An  exceedingly  elegant  free-growing  species  tor  tho  goncrol 
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decoration  of  large  houses.  C.  Jenldnsii  iS  so  Tery  like  tliis  plant,  that 
■whoever  has  the  one  does  not  require  the  other. 

C.  (Dsemonorops)  melanoch^tus  (Java). — A  strong  useful  plant, 
Tvith  dark  shining  foliage  and  habit  compact ;  spines,  few ;  fronds, 
from  two  to  four  feet  long,  dense. 

C.  montanus. — Under  this  name  seed  was  received  at  Kew  from 
Ootacamond,  but  the  name  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  one.  Though  said 
to  be  a  cool-house  palm,  it  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  heat. 

C.  pachystemonus  (Java). — A  tall,  free-gromng  plant  with  broad 
pinnss  ;  spines,  long  and  pale.  "Where  a  plant  is  required  to  run 
quicklj'  up  the  corner  of  a  house,  this  may  be  of  use,  otherwise  it 
possesses  little  value. 

C.  Eotang  (Bengal). — When  }'ouiig  a  spreading  graceful  palm, 
■with,  dark-green  foliage  ;  pinnas,  long,  distant ;  spines,  few,  black.  A 
plant  variously  named  in  gai'dens,  but  readily  distinguished  by  its 
black  spines  and  dark  foliage ;  when  old  it  gets  lax  in  growth. 

C.  Roxbui'ghii  (India). — Fronds,  spreading;  rather  lax;  dark 
green  ;  spines,  broT\Ti,  few.     Not  one  of  the  best  of  palms. 

C.  tenuis  (Java) . — A  slender,  erect  plant ;  foliage,  sparse ;  spines, 
few.     A  distinct  palm  but  not  very  handsome. 

C.  trichrous  (Sumatra). — Fronds,  erect,  forming  a  beautiful  plume 
at  top  ;  habit,  dense;  spines,  yellowish.  A  very  good  plant  for  table 
decoration. 

C.  viminalis  (Java). — ^Plant  dwarf,  flowering  at  thi-ee  feet  in 
height ;  stem,  slender,  yielding  offsets  freely  ;  fronds,  spreading,  two 
feet  long  ;  spines,  yellow,  small.  A  very  beautiful,  useful-sized  plant 
for  a  small  house.  (To  ie  continued.)  J.  Ceouchek. 


THE    AMATEURS'    EEMEMBRAZSTCEil.* 


In-Door  Department. — In  greenhouses  or  small  conservatories  a 
low,  equable  tempei'ature  must  be  maintained  ;  and  now,  when  there  is 
little  attraction  in  the  way  of  flowers  out  of  doors,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  have  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Roses,  Deutzias,  Sweet  Indian  Daphnes, 
Cinerarias,  Chinese  Piimulas,  Cyclamens,  &c.,  brought  forward  iu  as 
fine  condition  as  possible.  Among  these  perhaps  none  excites  so  much 
interest  as  the  Hose,  of  which  a  few  weU-rooted,  carefully-prepared  plants 
in  pots  may  now  be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  forced  steadily,  for  Eoses 
dishke  a.  high  temperatm-e.  They  should  be  syi-inged  every  morning, 
along  with  other  inmates  of  the  forcing-pit  in  a  gi'owing  state ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  get  fah-ly  into  leaf,  aphides  and  rose-grubs  must  be  kept-in  check — 
the  first  by  tobacco  fumigations,  the  second  by  means  of  hand-picking. 
Otheririse  carefully  attend  to  them ;  but  never  allow  either  Eoses  or  other 
plants  to  open  their  blooms  in  the  forcing-pit.  When  they  approach  that 
condition,  remove  them  to  the  conservatory  or  other  show  house  which 
they  are  destined  to  ornament.  During  winter  all  plants  in  pots  should 
be  watered  in  the  morning,  and,  except  in  the  forcing-pit,  everything 
should  be  kept  on  the  side  of  drjTiess,  to  prevent  damp  and  drip.  Give 
air  whenever  favomuble  to  plants  in  frames,  removing  the  sashes  alto- 
gether in  the  middle  of  sunny  days  from  such  things  as  Carnations,  Pinks, 
or  Am-iculas,  but  in  rainy  weather  keep  them  on,  tilted  back  and  front. 
Where  Vines  are  not  already  pruned,  that  operation  should  now  be  per- 
formed without  delay.  After  which,  having  well  mulched  the  border,  the 
house  should  be  shut  up  for  forcing. 

Mower-Garden  and  Shrubberies.— With  the  exception  of  a 
Christmas  Eose  or  two,  we  have  had  Httle  to  interest  us  in  the  way  of  flowers, 
since  the  Tritomas  and  Michaelmas  Daises  left  us;  hut  on  walls  we  shall 
soon  have  Chimonanthus  grandiflorus,  the  blossoms  of  which  when  gathered 
are  highly  prized  iu-doors  on  account  of  theu-  fragrance.  The  Jasminum 
nudiflormn  will  also  soon  be  opening  everywhere  its  bright  blossoms, 
which,  when  issuing  from  among  Ivy  leaves,  have  a  cheerful  appearance. 
With  these  and  other  evidences  of  floral  life,  lawns  smoothly  rolled,  and 
clean  and  comfortable  walks,  out-door  gardens  even  now  afford  a'certain 
amount  of  real  eujoyment.  Evergreens  overgi-owing  the  bounds  assigned 
to  them  may  still  be  cut  back,  but  the  pruning  of  the  tenderer  kinds  of 
Eoses  and  other  shrubs  bkely  to  be  hm-t  by  frost  had  better  be  deferred 
till  spring.  Planting,  and  alterations  in  the  way  of  ground  work,  should 
now  be  finished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— While  open  weather  lasts  push 
foi-n-ard  pruning  and  naihng.  Orchard  trees,  often  too  much  neglected, 
should  have  then-  .heads  opened  up  a  httle  by  cutting  out  all  ill-placed 
branches,  and  such  as  cross  one  another.  If  not  abeady  done,  mulch  all 
root-pruned  or  newly-planted  trees  with  rich,  pai-tially  decomposed 
manure.  Clear  wall  and  other  trees  from  insect-pests,  and  stake  and 
name  such  as  are  in  need  of  such  operations.  Mulch  Strawbemes  with 
rough  stable  dung,  shaking'  it  hghtly  over  both  plants  and  alleys.  Its 
strength,  .washed  do-n-u  to  the  roots,  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  plants, 
while  the  strawy  portion  left  affords  them  protection.  In  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  manuring  and  trenching  must  now  be  pushed  forward  mth 
vigour.  Peas  peeping  through  the  ground  protect  with  spi-uce  branches  iu 
the  event  of  frost.  Broceoh  may  also  still  be  taken  up,  and  put  in  closely 
together  where  it  can  at  any  tune  receive  protection,  or  it  may  be  pulled 
up  and  hung  by  the  heels  in  some  shed  or  cellar  out  of  the  rearh  of 
frost.  Cauliflower  plants  should  now  have  plenty  of  air.  Stir  the  ,gi-onnd 
among  Cabbages,  Spinach,  and  similar  crops.     Examine  Potato  and'Onion 

*  Complete  general  calendai's,  wi-itteu  bv  some  of  the  most  ahle  g-ardeners  in 
the  country,  are  puhlished  in  The  Gaedek  in  the  first  issue  in  each  month. 


stores  to  see  that  nothing  is  going  wrong,  and  continue  to  take  up  Ehubarb 
aud  Seakale,  and  place  them  in  darkness  in  gentle  heat  to  force.  Sweep 
and  roll  walks,  and  maintain  as  much  interest  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  up 
at  this  dead  season  of  the  year.  Stable  dung  and  leaves  may  now  be 
thrown  together  to  ferment  for  cucumber  and  other  hotbeds.  When 
fermentation  shall  have  become  active,  turn  the  heap  over  once  or  twice  to 
permit  its  rank  heat  and  steam  to  escape  before  making  up  the  bed. 


THE     FOOD     OF     PLANTS.* 

ToTJ  know  that  wood  is  capable  of  beiug  burned  entirely 
away,  with  the  exception  of  a  small,  abnost  insignificant, 
residue  of  white  ash  which  is  left.  This  is  the  mineral  matter 
of  the  wood,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  matter  of  which  our  most  common  rocks  and 
minerals  are  composed ;  whereas  that  portion  of  the  wood 
which  burns  away  is  called  the  organic  matter,  from  its  being 
the  matter  of  which  the  living  plant  is  mainly  constituted. 
When  wood  is  exposed  to  heat — by  being  thrust  into  the  fire, 
for  example — it  gives  off  gases  which  burn  with  flame.  Now, 
where  wood  is  subjected  to  heat,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
hot  flame  of  the  burning  gases  surroundiug  it,  it  becomes 
blackened,  or  charred,  or  converted  into  charcoal.  The  same 
principle  is  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  charcoal  for  • 
manufacturing  purposes.  When  manufacturers  want  to 
produce  charcoal,  they  resort  to  one  or  other  of  two  principal 
methods.  One  of  these  'is  to  heat  the  wood  to  redness  in  an 
iron  box  or  oven,  entii-ely  excluded  from  the  air,  with  the 
exception  of  a  pipe  allowing  the  gases  to  escape ;  and  after  these 
gases  have  been  driven  off  through  the  pipe,  nothing  is  found 
left  in  the  iron  box  or  oven  but  a  quantity  of  charcoal. 
Another  way  of  making  charcoal  consists  in  pihng  the  wood 
Tip  into  a  large  heap,  and  setting  fire  to  it.  By  this  means  the 
outside  wood,  in  contact  with  the  air,  gets  bitrnt  away  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  but  the  inside  wood,  being  simply 
heated  by  the  burning  which  is  taking  place  upon  the  outside 
of  the  heap,  does  not  get  biu'nt  away,  but  gives  off  its  gases 
which  burn  on  the  outside ;  and  what  is  left  in  the  inside  is 
charcoal,  produced  hj  the  action  of  heat  upon  wood  out  of  the 
access  of  air.  Now,  if  you  examine  a  piece  of  charcoal,  it  will  . 
be  found  to  have  lost  both  size  and  weight  compared  with  the 
original  wood.  Bijt  you  will  observe  that  the  resulting  char- 
coal presents  exactly  the  form  of  the  original  piece  of  wood. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  wood  is  a  substance  partly 
composed  of  charcoal ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  charcoal  is  one 
of  the  constituents  of  wood,  Charcoal  may  be  said  to  be  an 
impui-e  fomi  of  carl:)on,  and,  in  practical  effect,  if  not  in  actual 
fact,  carbon  is  a  simple  substance.  It  is  a  substance  which  has 
not  yet  been  decomposed,  and  is  not,  so  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  decomposable  into  two  or  more  different 
kinds  of  substance.  Now,  charcoal  is  not  onl3'  a  constituent 
of  wood,  but  also  of  hay  and  com,  and,  indeed,  of  vegetable 
produce  general!}'. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  should  know,  not  only  that 
vegetable  produce,  wood,  hay,  and  corn,  contain  charcoal,  but 
that  we  should  be  able  also  to  form  some  notion  of  the  amount 
of  charcoal  or  carbon  which  they  contain.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  pure,  dry,  woody  matter  contains  very  nearly  half  its 
weight  of  carbon.  It  contains  in  reality  forty-five  per  cent. 
Now,  if  we  pass  from  pure  woody  matter  to  the  consideration 
of  other  forms  of  vegetable  produce — such,  for  instance,  as 
starch — we  find  that  that  contains  exactly  the  same  proportion  of 
charcoal  as  woody  matter,  and  that  sugar  contains  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  But  some  other  vegetable  substances 
contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  charcoal,  as,  for  instance, 
resin  and  turpentine,  and  the  oils  expressed  from  seeds  and 
fruits,  as  linseed  oil,  cabbage-seed  oil,  and  olive  oil,  &c.  All 
these  substances  contain  a  much  larger  jjroportion  of  carbon 
than  is  contained  in  wood.  Now,  just  as  certain  vegetable 
products  contain  more  carbon  than  wood,  so  there  are  other 
products  which  contam  less ;  and  among  these  I  may  refer 
to  the  different  acids,  or  sour  substances,  which  are  found 
more  particularly  in  the  juices  of  unripe  fruit.  There,  for 
example,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tartaric  acid — an  acid  which 
exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  produced  on  a  large 
scale,  in  wine-growing  countries,  in  the  process  of  converting 

♦Abstract  of  a  lectm'c  cleHverecl  by  Professor  Odling,  P.B.S.,  in  the  Huhne 
Town  Hall,  Manchester,  November  2-1, 1871. 
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grape-juice  into  -n-ino.  In  the  same  Tvay  we  meet  vritli 
citric  acid  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  other  vegetable  acids  in 
other  vegetable  juices.  Now,  all  these  Tegotable  acids  contain 
a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon  than  is  contained  in  wood. 
But  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  vegetable 
produce  is  composed  of  woody  matter,  or  of  substances  such 
as  starch  and  sugar,  having  substantially  the  same  composition 
as  wood ;  and  having  regard,  further,  to  the  circimistance  that, 
of  other  vegetable  products,  some  of  them  contain  a  larger, 
and  some  of  them  a  smaller,  proiiortion  of  carbou  than  is 
contained  in  wood,  it  results  that  the  amount  of  carbon  con- 
tiiined  in  woody  matter  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative 
of  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  vegetable  produce 
generally,  viewed  as  a  whole  .  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  dry 
organic  substance  of  a  growing  plant  contains,  on  an  average, 
about  4.5  parts  in  100,  or  rather  less  than  half  of  its  weight  of 
charcoal.  Now  it  is  found  that  on  an  acre  of  meadow  land,  or 
arable  land,  or  wood  land,  there  are  produced  in  the  course  of 
a  single  season  several  thousand  ]5ounds  weight  of  vegetable 
jjroducc,  containing  not  unfrequentlj'  as  much  as  two  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  charcoal ;  while  the  charcoal  of  an  average 
crop  may  be  taken  at  over  1,600  pounds,  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton  per  acre.  Some  notion  may,  therefore,  be 
formed  of  the  large  amounts  of  charcoal  or  carbon  accumulated 
someliow  in  vegetable  produce.  And  when  we  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  vegetation,  not  as  we  see  it  here,  but  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  tropical  climates, 
the  amounts  of  produce,  and,  consequently  of  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  produce,  become  3et  more  astounding.  Hum- 
Ijoldt,  among  his  experiences  in  South  Amei'ica,  records  the 
existence  there  of  forests  so  huge  and  so  thick,  that  monkeys 
might  run  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  for  a  hundred  miles  in  a 
straight  line  without  a  single  break.  And  the  millions  of  tons 
of  dry  wood,  capable  of  bemg  furnished  by  these  forests,  are 
composed,  wo  know,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  their  weight 
of  charcoal !  You  jicrceive,  then,  that  the  growing  ])lant. 
whether  large  or  small,  tree  of  the  forest  or  grass  of'  the  field, 
may  ho  regarded  by  us  simply  as  a  contrivance  for  producing 
carbon. 

In  the  case  of  cereals  or  other  crops  that  are  grown  in  a 
single  season,  it  is  evident  that  we  remove  from  the  land  at 
the  end  of  the  season  several  thousand  pounds  weight  of 
vegetable  produce  which  did  not  exist  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
produce  a  few  short  months  pre%nonsly.  Nevertheless,  the 
actual  substance,  or  weight  of  matter,  constituting  this  produce 
must  have  existed  before  the  growth  of  the  cro]),  although  in 
a  very  different  fonn.  The  several  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  oats,  grown  on  an  acre  of  land  in  a 
single  season,  were  not  pi-oduced  out  of  nothing;  but  were 
])roduced  out  of  many  thon.sand  imunds  weight  of  something 
])re-cxisting  at  the  Ijcginning  of  the  season  in  the  form  of 
certain  very  difVercnt  kinds  of  matter,  out  of  which  this 
nuittcr  of  wlicat  and  barley  and  oats  was  somehow  constituted. 
In  the  same  manner,  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  acorn  grows 
into  a  tall  oak-tree,  the  several  tons  of  matter  which  go  to 
compose  the  woody  tissue  of  the  full-grown  oak  were  not  \tro- 
diiccd  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  many  tons  of  matter  which 
existed,  though  in  a  dilferent  form,  before  the  acorn  was  ever 
])Iiinted  ;  and  wliich  have  been  accumulated,  and  transfonned 
into  woody  matter,  by  the  jilant  or  tree,  during  the  period  of 
its  many  years  growth.  For  tlie  matter  or  substance  of  which 
the  grown  oak  is  finally  comjiosed  was  not  furnished  by  the 
acoru,  l)ut  was  furnished  to  the  acorn,  or  young  plant  springing 
from  the  acorn,  liy  external  and  very  dilVercnt  forms  of  pre- 
existing matter.  The  problem,  then,  which  1  wish  to  ]nit  is 
this,  what  is  the  external  matter  or  substance  out  of  wliich  the 
matter  of  wiicat  and  barlej-  and  oats  and  hay  and  wood  is 
ultimately  ju'oduccd-'  And  more  iiarticularly,  what  is  the 
suHicir  litly  abundant  substance  containing  carbon,  out  of  wliich 
the  carboii.of  nil  this  vegetable  produce  is  accumulated?  for  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  carbon  can  only  be  got  from  some 
substance  already  containing  cai-bon.  Iron  can  only  be  pro- 
duced from  iron-stone,  or  matter  containing  inui ;  copjirr  can 
only  be  produced  from  copiicr  ore.  or  matter  containing 
copper;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  evident  that  the  carl  ion  of 
vegetable  jiroducc  can  only  be  obtained  from  matter  con- 
taining carbou.     What,  tiicn,  is  the  jirimitive  matter  containing 


carbon,  out  of  which,  in  the  com-se  of  the  growth  of  the 
jilaut,  this  carbon  of  vegetable  matter  is  ultimately  produced." 
It  is  well  known  that  in  forest  lands  there  exists  a  largo 
amount  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  the  produce  mainly  of  the 
decay  of  leaves ;  and  this  vegetable  mould,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  "humus,"  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  carbon. 
Further,  richly  carbonaceous  vegetable  matter  of  much  the 
same  kind  is  found  in  a  sod  of  grass  turf;  and  again,  matter 
of  a  not  dissimilar  kind  is  commonly  added  to  ai-able  land  in 
the  form  of  farmyard  manure.  Now,  until  about  thirty  years 
ago,  the  prevalent  notion  was  that  the  carbon  of  vegetable 
produce  was  furnished  to  the  plant  bj-  the  carbonaceous  matter 
of  the  soil  called  humus,  or  by  a  matter  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  vegetable  matter  of  the  growing  plant  was  conceived  to 
be  formed  out  of  pre-existiug  vegetable  matter;  and  plants, 
like  animals,  were  thus  supposed  to  live  upon  food  more  or 
less  resembling  in  composition  the  tissues  or  parts  of  the 
jilants  and  animals  respectively  nourished.  Now,  notwith- 
standing the  inadequacy  of  this  notion,  and  notwithstanding 
its  discordance  with  well-known  facts,  and  with  facts  that  had 
been  for  a  long  time  well  known,  it  prevailed  for  very  many 
years  almost  without  question.  About  thirty  or  more  years 
ago,  however,  the  consideration  of  emment  agricultural 
chemists  both  in  England  and  in  France  was  directed  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  veiy  serious  doubts  of  its  truthfulness 
began  to  be  cntertauied.  But  the  notion  was  not  idtimately 
exploded  until  the  year  1840,  by  the  celebrated  Gennan  chemist, 
Liebig.  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  advert  to  all  the  arguments 
which  may  bo  employed  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  this  humus 
theorj'  to  account  for  the  accumulation  of  carbon  in  ]ilants ; 
but  I  will  du'cct  attention  to  some  of  the  most  prounnent 
reasons  only.  First,  it  is  probable  that  in  certain  rich  soils 
there  does  exist  an  amount  of  humus,  or  such  like  vegetable 
matter,  containing  a  quantitj-  of  carbon  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  crop  grown  upon  the  soil  with  the  carbon  which  it  ulti- 
mately contams.  But  this  vegetable  humus  is  exceedingly 
insoluble  in  water ;  ;ind  Liebig  made  the  curious  calculation, 
that  if  all  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the  land  during  the  period 
of  the  growth  of  the  crop  were  to  remain  upon  the  land,  and 
to  dissolve  as  much  of  this  humus  matter  as  it  is  capable  of 
dissolving,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  humus  ; 
and  then,  if  all  this  water  so  saturated  with  humus,  instead  of 
drainingaway,  as  we  know  that  most  of  it  does,  and  cvaiiorathig 
from  the  surface,  as  wc  know  much  of  it  does — if  all  of  this  so 
saturated  water  wore  absorbed  into  the  tissues  of  the  plants, 
nevertheless  there  could  not  be  dissolved  in  this  water,  and  so 
supplied  to  the  plant,  a  sullicient  (|Uantity  of  humus  to  furnish 
the  quantity  of  carbon  ultimately  found  in  the  crop.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  amount  to  a  demonstration  that  the  iilant 
cannot  get  its  carbon  .from  the  humus  of  the  soil;  it  is  only  a 
a  demonstration  that  the  jilant  cannot  get  its  carbon  from  tiiis 
liumns  ]>y  the  only  process  of  absorption  of  which  wc  have  any 
knowledge ;  and,  accordingly,  it  conies  to  this,  that  if  plants 
do  inquire  their  carbon  from  humus,  they  must  get  it  there- 
from in  a  manner  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted. 
But  another  argument,  and  a  much  moi'e  striking  one,  has 
reference  to  the  fact,  tluit  the  carbon  of  the  crop  may  be 
increased  two-fold,  iind  even  three-fold,  by  adding  to  the  soil 
matters  which  contain  no  carbon  wb.-itevei-. 

Messrs.  Lawes  and  (filbert  have  found  that,  taking  the  average 
of  seventeen  years,  the  gross  amount  of  produce  removed  from 
an  acre  of  continuously  nnmannrcd  land,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
was  -i.tWlbs.,  and  that  when  from  this  gi-oss  produce  tliey 
subtracted  the  amounts  of  water  it  contained  and  of  ash  which 
it  yielded,  there  remained  l,Ot):?lbs.  of  dry  organic  matter; 
ami  when  they  canio  to  analyse  these  l,'.'0:!lbs.  of  dry 
organic  matter,  they  found  them  to  contain  88(Ubs,  of 
carbon.  And  this,  mind,  is  the  average  ]u-oducc  of  seventeen 
years'  continuous  growth  of  wheat,  on  land  to  which  nothing 
"whatever  was  added.  Now  to  a  similar  strip  of  land  the  same 
experimentalists  added  every  year  a  certain  quantity  of  miiienil 
matter,  corresponding  to  the  ashes  yielded  by  each  .successive 
cro])  removed;  and  on  the  stri|i  so  treated,  the  amount  of  gross 
jiroducc  was  found  to  be  increased  from  '2,4:14  lbs,  to  •2,!>12  lbs., 
the  amount  of  dry  organic  matter  to  be  increased  from 
l,Oti;!lbs.  to  'J,:!47  lbs, ;  and  the  amount  of  carbon  to  be  iii- 
ci-eascd  from   880 lbs   to   l,il.y21bs.     Now   to  another  slip   of 
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laad  they  added  year  by  year  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
mineral  matter  and,  in  addition,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia  salts — tbe  ammonia  salts  and  mineral  matter  being 
alike  absolutely  free  from  carbonaceous  organic  matter.  And 
in  the  case  of  this  strip  they  found  that  the  amount  of  gross 
produce  was  increased  to  the  surprising  extent  of  6,3941bs., 
while  the  amount  of  dry  organic  matter  ivas  increased  to 
5,149  lbs.,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  to  2,308  lbs.  These 
results,  it  will  be  observed,  are  fully  as  high — m  most  cases 
indeed  somewhat  higher — than  are  results  obtained  on  a  fourth 
strip  of  land,  supplied  year  by  year  with  an  abundance  of  farm- 
yard manure,  containing  not  only  the  mineral  matter  and 
ammonia  added  to  the  third  strip,  but  rich  also  in  carbonaceous 
organic  matter.  It  is  inconceivable  then  that  the  plant  should 
acquire  its  carbon  from  these  organic  matters  of  the  soil,  seeing 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  crop  maj'  be  increased  twofold, 
and  in  some  cases  nearly  threefold,  by  adding  to  the  soil  sub- 
stances, such  as  mmeral  salts  and  ammonia,  which  are  entirely 
free  from  organic  matter.  It  is  inconceivable,  too,  that  the 
original  humus  in  the  soil  could  furnish  the  carbon  contained 
in  a  succession  of  crops  for  seventeen  years  consecutively. 

Indeed,  it  is  found  that  many  plants  fiovu'ish  best,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  upon  soils  which,  if  not  absolutely  free  from  organic 
matter,  are  yet  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free.  Thus, 
according  to  Darwin,  rich  harvests  of  maize  are  yielded  ui  the 
interior  of  Chili  and  Peru  by  soils  consisting  of  the  merest 
quicksand,  never  enriched  by  manure.  Accordmg  to  Colonel 
Campbell,  the  soil  of  the  cuinamon  gardens  at  Colombo,  and 
where  else  the  tree  is  cultivated,  is  pure  quartz  sand,  as 
white  as  snow.  Dr.  Schleiden,  again,  observes  that  the  oil 
palms  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  grown  in  moist  sea- 
sand  ;  and  that  from  the  j'ear  1821  to  the  year  1830  there  were 
exported,  as  produce  of  these  palm-trees,  into  England  alone, 
107,118,000  lbs.  of  palm-oil,  containing  76,000,000  lbs.,  or 
32,000  tons,  of  carbon,  these  thousands  of  tons  of  carbon  being 
furnished  by  trees  grown  in  a  soil  that  was  practically  free 
from  organic  or  carbonaceous  matter  "of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  only  further  argument  with  which  I  will  trouble  you  is 
based  on  the  observation  that  when  plants  are  grown  upon 
soils  actually  containing  organic  vegetable  matter,  so  far  from 
this  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  being  used  up  or  decreased 
by  any  feeding  of  plants  upon  it,  it  is  very  much  increased ; 
so  that  the  more  vegetation  we  get  from  the  surface,  the  more 
humus  we  get  accumulated  in  the  soil ;  and  we  say,  therefore, 
that  so  far  from  humus  being  the  cause  of  vegetation, 
vegetation,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  cause  of  humus — the 
humus  being  produced  chiefly  by  the  decay  of  matter  formed 
by  vegetation. 

(To  he  continued.') 


"  An  Ice  Well  on  Fire ! "— Sucli  were  the  sounds  that  gi-eeted 
Taj  ears  one  day,  now  some  years  ago ;  and  as  I  was  hastening  to  a 
scene  of  apparent  confusion  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  I  was  told 
that  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  snpply  the  mansion  with  ice 
liad  accidentally  allowed  the  candle  to  drop  by  the  side  of  the  well 
among  the  straw,  which  became  a  mass  of  flame  and  smoke,  driving 
him  from  the  well  to  seek  aid  from  parties  at  some  distance  ofi. 
Shortly  our  fire-engine  was  ■  on  the  spot,  and  on  my  arrival,  to  my 
astonishment,  a  stream  of  water  was  ponring  into  our  well-stored  ice- 
house. This  I  prevented  being  continued,  as  now  no  flame,  but  dense 
smoke,  issued  from  the  opening.  One  courageous  fellow  volunteered 
to  be  let  down,  fi.xing  a  line  around  him  in  case  of  suffocation,  and 
he  found  fire  still  alive,  but  placing  the  hose  of  the  engine 
in  that  direction  all  further  danger  to  our  ice  ceased,  but  not  until 
it  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  fire  and  water.  Out  of  nearly 
two  hundred  loads,  we  saved  fifty,  which  sufficed  for  use  that  season. 
Since  this  mishap  I  have  never  used  straw  as  a  lining  between 
the  ice  and  walls  of  ice-houses.  As  it  is  an  important  part  of  a 
gardener's  duty  to  secure  for  his  emploj'er  an  ample  quantity  of  ice 
about  this  season,  I  may  remark  that  ice  stacks  should  be  made  in 
suitable  places  of  various  sizes  ;  but  none  containing  less  than  fifty 
loads  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  afford  a  supply  for 
early  use.  Ice  stacks  may,  however,  be  considered  as  useful 
auxiliaries,  not  as  substitutes,  to  a  good  ice  well,  as  they  enable 
us  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  latter  until  July  or  August.  In 
the  case  of  both  ice  well  and  stack,  proper  drainage  from  the  bottom 
must  be  secured :  and  never  use  salt  in  storing  the  ice,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  some  parts  of  the  country.     Avoid  the  use,  too,  of  straw, 


which  should  only  be  employed  for  blocking  np  the  entrance  to  the 
well,  or  for  thatching  the  stack ;  for  when  straw  gets  damp,  it  assists 
in  wasting  the  ice.  I  may  add  that  we  stored  away  in  our  ice-house 
and  stack  nearly  three  hundred  cartloads  by  the  middle  of  November, " 
this  season,  an  early  date  for  so  large  a  quantity. — David  Cukxixgh^ui, 
Moor  Parh,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 


Rabbit-Proof  Plants. — Experience  appears  to  differ  considerably  - 
on  this  subject.  In  The  Gakden  of  December  16th  and  some  of 
the  earlier  numbers,  several  plants  and  shrubs  are  named  as  being 
rabbit-proof,  which  no  rabbits  of  my  acquaintance,  at  least,  have  ever 
manifested  a  great  dislike  to  in  hard  times.  These  are,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  hollies,  cotoneasters,  roses,  mahonias,  and  the  Pampas  grass. 
The  fii'st  of  these  they  eat  up  wholesale  here,  so  that  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  young  plants  up.  Cotoneasters  and 
mahonias  they  bark  unsparingly.  Roses  they  eat  even  when  their 
natural  food  is  plentiful,  and  I  have  shot  them  with  the  bite  in  their  ~ 
mouth.  The  Pampas  grass  they  stump  to  the  groimd ;  indeed,  the 
amount  of  damage  half-a-dozen  rabbits  win  effect  during  a  hard 
winter  would  hardly  be  credited.  An  experienced  woodman  of  my 
acquaintance  declares  that  nothing  but  rhododendrons  is  safe  from 
them  in  severe  winters. — J.  Snipsox,  Worthj  Hall  Gardens. 

Tne  Long-tailed  Titmouse. — This  is  a  bird  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  by  all  possessors  of  fields  and  gardens,  for  there  is  scarcely  • 
a  more  determined  enemy  to  the  many  noxious  insects  which  destroy 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  Fortunately  for  ourselves,  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse  is  very  fond  of  various  sawflies  which  work  such 
mischief  among  our  fmit-trees,  and  often  lay  waste  whole  acres  of 
gooseberries ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  to  a  possessor  of 
an  orchard  or  fruit-garden  of  any  kind,  every  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is 
well  worth  its  little  weight  in  gold.  When,  then,  we  come  to  consider 
the  inestimable  and  unappreciated  services  which  this  tiny  bird 
renders  to  mankind,  we  should  not  only  be  devoid  of  all  gratitude, 
but  likewise  of  all  common  sense,  were  we  mllingly  to  destroy  our 
feathered  benefactor. — Wood's  "  Somes  without  Hands." 


Bitter  Willows  as  a  Game  Covert.— For  the  formation  of  a  game  covert 
where  proiit  is  not  the  object,  the  Salix  raonandra,  a  bitter  willow,  is  a  valuable 
subject,  and  is  comparatively  secure  from  the  attacks  of  game.  There  is 
hardly  any  situation  in  which  this  plant  wUl  not  grow,  and  a  good  covert 
would  be  formed  by  it  in  one  season,  as  it  puts  out  abundant  shoots,  which, 
in  lich  bottoms,  will  attain  a  height  of  from  seven  to  thii-teen  feet  in  ■ 
one  year's  growth.  Among  other  kinds  in  the  S.  purpurea  group,  S.  For- 
byana  is  also  an  excellent  willow  for  the  same  purpose ;  but,  although 
these  two  kinds  are  not  valuable  to  the  basket-maker,  they  grow  into 
excellent  poles  for  farmers'  and  other  uses.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
feathered  game  has  an  especial  liking  for  willow  plantations,  whilst  they  afford 
them  a  more  secure  protection  than  any  other  description  of  cover.  The 
S.  Kerksh  is  equally  secui-e  against  the  ravages  of  game,  and,  although  not  so 
vigorous  in  its  gi'owth,  still  it  would  be  found  of  more  value,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  where  profit  is  desirable.  I  should  recommend  cuttings  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  length,  in  preference  to  rooted  plants,  as  being  more 
easily  planted,  and  growing  quite  as  readily,  and  even  more  so,  on  foul  and 
rough  land. — Sculiug's  "  Salix." 

Bees  and  Brambles. — In  October  last,  while  walking  in  the  glen  next  to 
Fairlight  Glen,  on  the  Hastings  side,  I  picked  up  a  stick  about  a  foot  long,  and 
began  to  break  it  without  looking  at  it.  It  broke  into  fragments  very  easily,  and 
when  about  five  inches  were  left  I  happened  to  notice  it.  I  found  it  was  a  stem 
of  bramble.  The  whole  of  the  pith  was  gone,  and  the  space  occupied  by  a 
numtter  of  transparent  cocoons,  each  containing  a  maggot,  such  as  one  finds  in 
an  apple.  These  cocoons  were  (as  shown  in  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  I  send 
herewith)  end  to  end,  without  any  interval  between  them.  They  were  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth  in  diameter,  and  of  uniform  section 
throughout,  so  that  the  maggot  did  not  entirel.y  fill  each  cocoon.  I  regi'et  very 
much  that  when  I  left  Hastings  I  forgot  to  bring  the  stick  away,  as  I  hail 
intended  to  send  it  to  you.  I  wrote  for,  but  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining,  it.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  insect  ?  and  whether  what  I  have  descril^ed  is  its 

common  habit? — A.M. [From  this  graphic  description,  and  the  excellent 

sketch  received  therewith,  we  at  once  identify  the  object  as  the  nidus  of  Osmia 
leucomelana.  We  have  often  found  this  bee  in  dead  bramble  sticks  in  June. 
"We  are  frequently  asked  the  cause  of  the" abundance  of  these  dead  bramble 
sticks  in  summer,  and  always  attribute  it  to  the  operations  of  these  bees,  which, 
during  the  previous  year,  have  eaten  aU  the  pith  out  of  the  shoots  when  young 
and  succulent. — Ed.  FieiiL^ 

Fertilization  of  Cereals. — I  am  not  aware,  says  Dr.  Syme,  in  Journal  o/ 
Botany,  of  any  observations  on  this  subject.  This  .year  I  turned  my  attention  to 
it  from  being  at  work  on  the  grasses  for  the  third  edition  of  ' '  English  Botany :" 
and  as  my  residence  is  in  the  midst  of  cornfields,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of 
investigating  the  subject.  In  wheat  and  barley  the  stigmas  receive  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  before  the  latter  are  protruded,  and  the  exserted  anthers  I 
found  to  be  always  empty.  In  the  oat  most  of  the  protruded  anthers  are  empty, 
but  occasionally  anthers  with  pollen  are  to  be  found  after  protrusion,  and 
stigmas  exposed  at  the  sides  of  the  florets,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in 
wheat  and  barley.  All  the  British  forms  of  the  Agropyrum  section  of  Triticum, 
and  Eordeum  murinum,  marittmum,  and  bnlbosiun,  protrude  their  stigmas  and 
unemptied  anthers  tn  the  manner  usual  among  the  Euryanthea?.  My  obser- 
vations are  confined  to  the  county  of  Fife,  and  the  case  of  the  oat  seems  to  show 
that  the  mode  of  fertihzation  is  not  always  constant  in  the  same  species,  so  that 
observations  are  reqnu-ed  in  other  places.  The  question  is  more  important  than 
it  appears  at  first  sight.  I  have  noticed  letters  in  the  newspapers  from  farmers, 
predicting  a  bad  wheat  harvest  because  the  "  wind  had  blown  off  the  flowers." 
Now,  if  the  anthers  may  be  blown  off  without  affecting  the  fertihzation  no  harm 
is  done,  and  the  belief  of  this  may  save  a  needless  panic  and  uncalled  for  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn. 
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"  Tliis  is'an  art 
Which  does  mcud  nature  :  change  it  rather:  but 
'I'm-;  AuT  ITSELF  IS  Nati'iie." — Slial-efpearc. 
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FLOWERS   FOR  THE   DIN^TEE-TABLE. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
T  HAVE  just  soon,  ill  tlic  private  dining-room  of  a  London 
(Jlub,  Kucii  ^a  display  of  Orchid  blossoms,  those  gorgeous 
jewels  of  the  trojiic.s.  as  made  that  sr|uaro,  unpretending,  gas- 
lighted  room  a  verj-  liall  of  beauty.  Xo  other  Howers  at  once 
convoy  to  one  the  impression  that  wo  stand  in  the  presence  of 
supreme  beauty.  They  are  the  floral  i  [uociis  of  loveliness,  -n-haso 
cliurms  are  unrivalled  and  undisputed.  The  very  buttorHics 
of  their  own  rogiou.s,  gorgeous  as  are  the  dazzling  colours  of 
tlieir  painted  wiug-s.  must  cede  the  palm  of  beauty  to  these 
glorious  flowers.  Even  the  golden  splendours  of  Papillio 
I'rianms,  and  the  flashing  metallic  azure  of  Morpho  Adonis,  sink 
iuto  a  secondary  rank  of  beauty  as  they  flit  past  the  wondmus 
forms  and  ex(|uisite  tints  of  these  unrivalled  blossoms.  The 
colouring  of  the  tro]iic  butterfly  is  glaring  and  coarse  when 
i-(impared  with  the  pearl-like  graduation  of  the  pervading 
tints  of  Orchid  flowers,  and  their  striking  contrast  with 
the  ])uri)les.  crimsons,  an<l  oranges  of  their  markings. 
.Vnd.  then,  there  is  the  dainty  texture  of  their  ex(|uisitely- 
formed  petals  and  s^^pals,  often  of  a  flake-like  semi-trans- 
pireut  tissue,  tliat  leaves  far  behind  the  cimningest  maniimla- 
tioii  of  the  artistic  wax-workeV  in  his  vain  attcmi)ts  to  imitate 
I  heir  beauties.  That  i)ale  dead  wax  makes  but  a  sadly  jioor 
and  brittle  i)etalago  cominred  with  the  flukes  of  living  beauty 
that  form  the  Orchid  flower,  which  in  its  sculpture-like  vitality 
is  evidently  intended  to  bo  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  jov"  for 
a  much  longer  jioriod  than  a  common  flower.  It  is,  in  fact, 
well  known  that  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  most  .splendid 
OrchiilsendnriMnall  the  splendour  of  tlieir  loveliness  for  several 
weeks  among  t  lie  balmy  shades  of  the  deep  recesses  in  whicli  tliey 
delight  to  hohl  their  court  of  beauty,  secure  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  any  invading  wind  more  ruffling  than  the  warm  breath 
of  a  tropical  evening;  aud  where  no  too  ardent  sun-ray  can 
intrude  till  soflene<l  (lown  to  tender,  caressing  wrtrmth  by  the 
deep  veil  of  interwoven  foliage  that  meets  above  their  bowers. 
What  a  glorlous)privilege  to  po.ssess  these  ex(|uisito  ereations 
of  nature  in  our  uncongenial  climate  1 — creations,  of  whi<'h  it 
might  bosai<l,  "  the  earth  hath  stars,  and  these  are  of  them."  To 
be  able  to  command  their  growth,  to  time  the  jioriocl  of  tlieire\|)vn- 
sion  to  an  hour,  is  a  triumph  of  our  civilization  in  which  it  is 
very  sweet  to  indulge.  The  poet  t 'ow])er  only  expresses  dimly 
the  retiuedeujoynients  which  imju-oved  lun-ticultural appliances 
and  the  store.s"  of  new  beauty  which  the  euter|)riso  of  our 
travelling  botanists  liuvc  since  brought  within  oui- grasp,  when 
he  said,    - 

"  Who  loves  a.  Rurdeii,  loves  a  Rreoiihouso  too : 
Uiuxniscions  of  u  less  propitious  eliiiie, 
Thi'i-f  lilooins  exotic  hoMuty,  wiirni  niul  siui>,'. 
While  the  wiuils  whi.stle  :uul  the  suows  ileseend." 

'I'hi- geMuinoly  flower-loving  i)oet  little  dreamt  what  cx(|uisitc 
and  entirely  novel  beauties  of  the  floral  world  were  destined  to 
bo  iilacodaf  our  disposition  by  means  of  that  art  ificial  i)rotectinn, 
the  I'osults  of  which  so  delighted  him  ;  and  most  assin-e<lly  he 
would  have  been  mi  less  astonished  tlian  delighted,  if  he  ecndd 
have  seen  tlie  ilispl;iy  which  T  have  just  enjoyed  nulis]ilay  not 
raised  sparingly  by  such  laborious  means  as  would  have  rendi'ied 
each  flower  precious,  but  |)roduced  liy  .sheer horticultural  skill, 
in  such  lavish  abundance  as  rendered  it  possible  to  cut  u  whole 
hamp(-rful   feu-  the   embellishment  of  a   singh-  meal.      As  the 


result  of  such  successful  culture,  just  such  a  supplj-  (i-cs gathered 
from  his  private  collection  by  one  of  our  merchant  piince.-, 
mei'oh'  to  embellish  a  dinner-table  prejiaredforaconiparativel}' 
small  number  of  friends — about  a  dozen — the  prejiarations  for 
whose  reception  1  have  just  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  examining. 
The  taljle  was  drcular,  .and  in  the  centre  was  placed  a  tall, 
slender,  trumpet-shaped  vase  of  simple  glass,  twenty-seven 
inches  high,  from  the  mouth  of  which  seemed  to  bo  breathed 
forth,  asby  some  horticultural  magic,  not  delicious  sound.?,  but  a 
cloud-like  gronj)  of  forms  .and  hues — fair  and  fairy-like,  as 
though  they  had  arisen  through  that  ciystal  tube  from  the  very 
spirit-land  of  flowers.  Their  fonns  seemed  scarcely  those  of 
the  flowers  of  earth,  so  strange,  so  weird,  and  yet  so  beautiful  ! 
so  wildly  fantastic,  yet  so  exquisitely  sjnnmetrical  I  so  chaste 
aud  delicate,  and  yet  so  gorgeous  in  their  varied  tones  and 
tints  '.  Above  all-the  others  climbed  forth,  with  a  paradoxical 
angularity  of  grace,  a  branching,  many-flowered  Oncidium ;  a 
little  lower  drooped  three  elegant  sprays  of  the  closely-bloomed 
C'alanthe  vestita.  Still  lower  shot  brightly  forth,  bold  and 
sparkling,  several  of  the  starlike  flowers  of  Angruicum  ses(|ui- 
pcdalc.  from  whose  brightness  seemed  to  emanate  a  soft  astral 
light,  while  the  long  tram-like  appendage  streaming  wildly 
from  them  made  them  look  like  a  constellation  of  comets  about 
to  dart  from  their  spheres.  Then  came  again  Calanthcs, 
drooping  low  in  their  tender  tints  of  white  ."ind  violet;  then 
a  sju'ay — rpioen  of  this  bevj- of  fair  flowers  I — of  the  exquisite 
rhaUonopsis  amabilis — a  faiiy  shower  of  snowflakcs,  that  i.s 
to  say  as  to  their  beauty,  but  more  substantial,  more  sculp- 
tural," not  like  the  snowtiakc  on  the  lake,  white  for  a 
moment,  and  then  gone  for  ever,  but  created  to  endure  to  the 
\'r'ry  longest  limit  ordained  to  floral  life,  in  all  its  pristine 
])erfection.  Then,  travelling  round  the  group,  came  more 
Calanthe,  and  another  comet  constellation  of  Angritcum,anda 
huge  iiendont  spraj'  of  Eiiidendrum  ciliare,  whose  sharp 
intercrossing  seiials  looked  like  piled  lances,  and  whose  bare 
and  slender  llower-stem  was  hiddenby  an  over-lying  and  grace- 
fully curvingspray  of  ( )doutoglossnm  Alexandr;e.  Other  things 
as  rare  and  as  beautiful  followed,  each  coming  forth  from  among 
feathery  fronds  of  delicate  ferns  (especially  the  Maiden-hair), 
the  only  kind  of  foliage,  except  their  own.  that  the  flowers  of 
the  Orchid  tribe  can  tolerate  association  with;  but  from  tufts 
of  this  kind  of  vegetable  plumage  they  seem  to  issue  as  con- 
genially as  from  among  the  neighbouring  greenery  of  their 
native  dells. 

At  its  base,  the  trumjiet-shaped  vase  sprang  from  a  shallow 
crystal  saucer,  filled  with  mosses,  from  the  midst  of  which 
is.sued  other  and  larger  fern  fronds,  some  reclining  gracefully 
against  the  slender  stem  of  the  vase,  and  others  drooping  with 
a  negligent  grace  on  to  the  snowy  table-cloth  ;  a  few  wandering 
stems  of  the  climbing  .Myrsiphyllnm  asjiaragoides  .straggling 
playfully  still  furtheratield.  Keposingui)on  this  bed  of  delicate 
greenery  other  Orchids  hiy,  revelling  in  their  beauty.  Cattleya 
exoniensis,  Lielia  elegans,  and  sereral  other  superb  beauties 
boldly  basking  in  the  glare  of  gaslight  as  luxuriously  as  if 
still  growing  among  the  balmy  dews  and  rich  warm  shadows  of 
their  native  dells  of  the  prolific  trojiics  ;  one  jiale  creamy  beauty, 
faidieyondall  others  in  loveliness — Odontoglossum  .Mo.xandru: — 
exhibiting  ricli  crimson  nniculations  that  shone  like  rul.iies. 

lieyond  this  central  vase  and  its  gorgeous  freight  of  floi-;il 
magnificence  wa.s  arranged,  circling  about  the  grand  central 
grou|)  like  a  guard  of  hoiunir,  a  constellatiidi  of  lesser  vases, 
each  bearing  its  ])lnme  of  floral  beauty.  And  this  was  not 
yet  all  the  display,  for,  again,  in  front  of  eacli  expcetcil 
guest  was  placed  a  lessor  vase,  each  with  its  delicate  siuay  ol 
Maiden-hair  fern  enslirining  a  single  blossom  of  some  exquisite 
Orchid  such  Initton-hole  bouquets  as  Covent  tiarden  can  only 
furnish  forth  sparingly,  and  at  fabulous  prices. 

Surely,  the  deccn-a'tion  of  (uir  dinner-tables  by  mciins  of 
such  exquisitely-beautiful  natural  objects  tends  to  invest  even 
the  \  ulgar  clianns  of  turtle  aud  amontillado  with  a  cert.-iin 
amount  i)f  real  elegance,  aud  to  rai.--e  trains  of  thought 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  such  occasions;  far  nliove  the  mere 
materialism  of  the  banquet,  towards  u  more  spiritualistic 
cimtemplation  of  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  of  all 
created  things.  The  ancients  placed  roses  on  the  Imiiqnit- 
lio;ird  not  oidy  as  a  symbol  of  the  briefness  of  existence,  and  as 
expressing  in  their  eviinesceiit  beauty  the  motto,  "Enjoy  while 
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ye  maj',"  but  also  ivith  the  view  of  showing  that  life  is  not  only 
to  be  lived,  but  also  to  be  embellished ;  and  horticulttire  is 
evidently  one  of  the  many  means  through  which  its  embellish- 
ment may  be  most  advantageously  achieved,  and  by  which  it 
maj'  be  endowed  with  beauties  of  never-enc^ng  variety,  and 
its  feelings  and  aspirations  perfumed,  as  it  were,  with  a 
civilizing  and  elevating  influence. 

P.S. — It  was  intended  that  a  slvetch  of  at  least  one  of  the 
lesser  vases,  with  its  Orchid  and  its  fern  fronds,  grouped  by  a 
tasteful  and  experienced  hand,  should  have  accomjjanied  this 
wandering  reverie  on  Orchid  beauty,  but  the  project  was  given 
up  in  despair,  as  it  was  found-that  wood  engraving,  even  of  the 
highest  kind,  could  not  convej^  any  adequate  idea  of  the  delicate 
tones  of  the  origmal  flowers. 


FLOWERS  UNDER  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

It  is  a  more  important  matter  than  at  first  sight  may  be  apparent 
to  know  exactly  what  flowers  are  the  most  effective  when  seen 
under  the  influence  of  artificial  light.  Some  flowers,  as  we  all 
know,  which  are  most  beautiful  in  the  day-time  are  dull  and  dirty- 
looking  at  night,  and  for  that  reason  totally  nnfit  tor  table  decora- 
tion. Although  this  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  festive  occasions,  sufficient  attention 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  paid  to  the  suitability  of  the  vai-ious  classes  of 
floivers  for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  gardener,  or  those  who  have 
the  dressing  of  the  epergnes  and  the  filling  of  the  vases,  when 
that  work  is  done  by  the  housekeeper  or  the  lady  herself.  Too 
much  is  left  to  chance ;  and,  instead  of  growing  a  certain  number 
of  plants  which  furnish  flowers  most  suitable  for  the  work,  no  con- 
sideration is  paid  to  the  matter  until  they  are  wanted,  and  then  the 
flowers  that  are  most  plentiful  are  gathered  and  used  as  best  they 
may  be.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  unless  those 
who  have  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  decorations  know  exactly 
which  are  the  best,  and  then  give  instructions  accordingly.  It  is  a 
grave  question  whether  epergnes  ought  not  to  be  dressed  in  a  room 
da,rkoned,  and  then  lighted  artificially  :  there  would  then  be  fewer 
mistakes  than  are  now  commonty  met  ^^•ith.  In  my  opinion,  the 
whole  question  of  dinner-table  decoration  is  in  need  of  reform, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  public  exhibitions,  which,  as  at 
present  conducted,  do  but  verj'  little  towards  educating  the  public 
in  principles  of  taste,  or  in  showing  which  are  the  most  sviitable 
flowers  for  the  purpose.  Regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  effectiveness 
when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  artificial  light.  As  at  present 
conducted,  these  exhibitions  do  but  little  good,  for  the  appearance  of 
flowers  during  the  day-time  is  alone  considered,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that,  at  the  last  exhibition  of  table  decorations  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  leading  prizes  ivere  awarded  to  stands  dressed  with 
flowers,  which,  however  light  and  elegant  they  ajjpeared  at  the  time, 
were  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

The  question,  then,  arises,  what  flowers  are  the  most  suitable  ? 
And  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  answer  it.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
said  that  shades  of  lilac,  blue,  mauve,  and  purple,  must  be  avoided, 
and  preference  given  to  white  and  various  shades  of  red.  Amongst 
greenhouse  plants,  many  of  the  Azaleas  and  Camellias  -ivill  be  found 
invaluable.  Of  the  former.  Admiration,  white;  Chelsoni,  scarlet; 
Comet,  scarlet ;  Fasciiiation,  bright  rosy  red  ;  Flag  of  Truce,  double 
white  ;  Flower  of  the  Day,  white,  striped  carmine  ;  Francis  Devos, 
double  scarlet ;  Grande  "Duchesse  do  Bade,  scarlet ;  La  Superbe, 
scarlet ;  Mars,  bright  crimson  ;  Eeine  des  Roses,  rosy  carmine ; 
Stanleyana,  rosy  carmine;  Virginalis,  white.  The  best  of  the 
Camellias  are  Beali,  deep  carmine  ;  Chandleri  elegans,  rosj'  carmine ; 
Countess  of  Derby,  white,  flaked  carmine ;  Donckelaari,  red  and 
white  ;  Gem,  carmine  ;  Imbricata,  red  ;  Jenny  Lind,  white  and  rose ; 
Madame  Pepin,  rosy  carmine ;  Queen  Victoria,  carmine  ;  Victoria 
Magnosa,  deep  carm'inc.  Nearly  all  the  Cape  Heaths  are  useful,  as 
also  are  the  Epacris.  The  best  of  the  latter  are  Carminata,  Eclipse, 
Hyacinthiflora,  H.  candidissima,  H.  carminata.  Lady  Alice  Peel, 
Miliiata  splcndens.  The  Bride,  and  Viscountess  Hill.  The  white  and 
carnnne  varieties  of  Cyclamen  persicuni  are  invaluable  either  for 
placing  upon  the  table,  or  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  for  the  epergTie 
or  for  the  little  glasses  by  the  side  of  each  guest.  The  dark  rose- 
flowered  varieties  arc  not  so  good.  The  Chinese  Primulas  :  crimson 
and  white  are  both  good,  as  also  are  the  carmine  varieties.  Draco- 
phyllum  gracile,  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  Kolosanthes.  Pelar- 
goniums :  all  the  carmine  and  white  varieties,  such  as  Gauntlet  and 
Blancheflenr,  and  the  scarlet-flowered  zonals.  All  the  scarlet- 
flo\yered  Salvias  and  Tropasolums  ;  Vallota  purpurea,  the  -flowers  of 
which  are  not  purple,  but  scarlet;  white  garden  lilies,  especially 
Lilium  eximeum  and  Lancifolium  album  ;  Rhynchospermum  jasmini- 
oides ;  all  fuchsias  with  red  or  white  tube  and  sepals  may  be  turned 


to  account.  From  the  stove  we  can  take  all  the  Achimenes  with 
scarlet  flowers — Stella,  Scarlet  Perfection,  and  Coccinea  being 
especially  good ;  iEchmea  f  ulgens,  j35schynanthus  splendidus.  All 
the  scarlet-flowered  Amaryllis,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Aphelandra 
am-antiaca,  A.  Eoezliana,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  E.  t.  am-antiacum,  E.  t.  violaceum,  Eircharis  amazonica. 
Euphorbia  jacquiniflora  (should  be  grown  in  quantity) ;  Gesnera 
exoniensis,  G.  refulgens,  G.  zebrina  splendens ;  Ixora  Colei,  I. 
coccinea  superba,  I.  crocata,  I.  salicifolia,  I.  Williamsi ;  Poinsettia 
pulcherrima.  This  also  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  for  the  single 
loracts  intermixed  with  the  other  flowers  and  fern-fronds  produce  a 
most  brilliant  effect.  Specimen  plants  are  also  invaluable  for  "table 
decoration.  Justicia  coccinea  and  J.  speciosa,  and  Thyrsacanthus 
rutilans,  are  all  useful,  the  latter  being  a  real  gem,  and  Stephanotis 
floribunda.  Several  orchids  are  useful,  especially  Coelogyue  cristata, 
Barkeria  Skinneri,  Burlingtonia  Candida,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  C.  veratri- 
folia,  C.  vestita.  Many  of  the  Cattleyas,  Gyrabidium  ebm-ncimi, 
Cypripedium  niveum,  Dendrobiunr  albo-sanguineum,  D.  densiflorum 
album,  D.  infundibulum,  D.  monilifoiTue,  I),  nobile,  D.  Parishi,  D. 
pulchellum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Goodyera  discolor,  La^lia  anceps, 
L.  albida,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  Blunti,  Phaius  albus, 
Phalainopsis  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora.  Amongst  hardy  plants  adapted 
forforcing,mentionmustbemadeof  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  (Hoteia) 
japonica,  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Double  White  Narcissus,  White  and 
Red  Hyacinths,  White  Lilacs.  Hyacinths  are  very  valuable  for  table 
decorations  if  the  bells  are  stripped  off  the  spikes,  and  used  either 
singly  or  in  bunches  of  four  or  five. — IP.  C,  in  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine." 


THE     FOOD     OP     PLANTS.* 
(Concluded  from  p.  136.) 

I  HAVE  now  brought  for.ward  not  all  the  arguments  which 
might  be  adduced,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  satisfy 
you  that  the  quantities  of  carbon  accumulated  in  the  crop  or 
tree  are  not  derived  from  carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  the 
soil ;  and  seeing,  in  this  way,  that  the  solid  substance  of  the 
earth  does  not  suffice  to^  furnish  the  carbon  required,  our  atten- 
tion is  next  directed  to  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  earth  as 
a  possible  source  of  all  this  carbon.  Now  water — pure  water, 
that  is  to  say — is  a  substance  which  itself  contains  no  carbon, 
and  therefore  cannot  furnish  any  carbon  to  the  plant.  But 
certain  natural  wafers  are  found  to  contain  carbon  in  small 
qnantitj".  For  instance,  the  di'ainage  water  of  peat  bogs,  and 
land-drainage  water  in  general,  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
carbonaceous  organic  matter  derived  from  the  land:  but  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  land  docs  not  contain  enough  of  this 
organic  matter  to  furnish  thecar-bon  of  vegetation  directly,  and 
cannot  therefore  furnish  it  indirectly  through  the  intervention 
of  water  taking  up  organic  matter  from  the  land.  But  we  find 
that  rain  water  does  contain  caihon  derived  from  another' 
source.  The  rain,  in  falling  through  the  air,  acqnii'es  different 
impurities  or  additions  from  the  air;  and  more  especially  it 
takes  up  a  certam  carbonaceous  constituent  of  the  air,  on  which 
I  shall  have  directly'  to  dwell  more  particularl}-.  And  I  am  not 
merely  speaking  of  raiu  which  has  fallen  in  great  cities  like  this, 
and  which  has  become  contaminated  Vith  caihonaceon-s  soot  and 
smoke  of  imperfectly  burnt  coal ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  ram 
wherever  it  falls,  whether  on  land  or  ocean,  in  town  or  country, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  drought  when  the  air  is  foul,  as  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  wet,  when  it  has  been  washed  clean  by  con- 
tinuous showers.  Pure  water,  I  have  said,  is  fi'ee  from  carbon. 
But  all  water  that  has  been  left  in  contact  with  the  air,  and 
especially  water  that  has  been  condensed  from  and  fallen  through 
it,  contains,  m  small  proportion,  a  particular  definite  compound 
of  carljon,  namely,  carbonic  acid,  very  different  indeed  in  its 
nature  from  the  indefinite  compounds  of  carbon  we  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  under,  the  name  of  humus  and  vegetable  organic 
matter.  In  this  way  our  attention  is  necessarily  directed  to 
the  air  as  a  possible  source  of  all  the  millions  of  tons  of  carbon 
that  are  accumulated  in  forest  trees  and  annual  crops,  growing 
on  extensive  areas  of  land.  And  although  at  first  sight  it  must 
strike  us  all  as  being  improbable — scarcely,  we  should  think, 
])ossible — that  any  such  quantity  of  solid  carbon  could  be  got 
from  the  fresh,  transjiarent,  intangible,  fleeting  air,  yet,  when 
we  consider  that  upon  setting  fire  to  a  heap  of  wood,  or  of  the 
charcoal  produced  from  wood,  and  letting  it  go  on  bui-niiig,  it 
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is  mainly  resolved  into  matters  which  are  dispersed  into  the 
aii%  and  are  themselves  aerial,  -nx  begin  to  jierceive   that  the 
improbability   is  not  iu  reality  so  great  as  at  first  it  appears. 
VXTicu  we  burn,   however  large  a  quantity  of  wood,  or  of  the 
charcoal  produced  from  wood,  there  is  nothing,  you  know,  left 
behind  but  an  insignificant  quantity  of  ashes  ;  there  is  no  solid 
Ijody  formed  ;  there  is  no  liquid  body  formed;  there  is  nothing 
Ijut  an  aerial  body  formed,  which  is  discharged  into  the  air. 
Now  this  aerial  body  used  actnallj'  to  be  called  air — fixed  air, 
to    distinguish   it   from    orduiary  .atmospheric  air — but  it  is 
nowadays  called  carbonic  .acid  gas.     This   gas  is  possessed  of 
many  curious  properties ;  but  is  more  especially  characterised 
by  two.     The   first   of  these  is  the  property   which  it  has  of 
extinguishing  Hamo.     Another  is  that  it  combines  with  lime  to 
pi'oiluce  caiOjonatc  of  lime  or  chalk.     Now  lime  is  a  sulDstance 
which  dissolves  in  water   to  form  a  clear  transparent  liquid ; 
but   chalk    will    not    dissolve  in  water.     When  carbonic  ncid 
exists  in  a  large  pro] lortion,  it  has  the  propertj' of  rendering 
lime-watermilky  and  also,  as  I  have  said,  of  extinguishing  tlamc]; 
but  when- the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  sufficient  to 
extinguish  flame,  we  arc  able,  nevertheless,  to  recognise  its 
presence  by  the  property  it  has  of  converting  clear  lime  water 
into  an  opaque  white  mixture  of  chalk  and  water.     Now  I  have 
stated  that  the  aerial  substance  into  which  solid  charcoal  was 
converted,  when  it  underwent  the  process  of  being  burnt  in  air, 
was  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  with  the 
aei'ial  or  gaseous  substance,  oxygen  ;  and  that  when  cai'bon  or 
charcoal  burns  in  ordinary  air,  it  unites  with  theoxj'gon  of  the 
air  to  form  the  aerial  substance,  carbonic  acid  gas,  whjch  is 
discharged   into  the  air.     But  although  the  air  does,  bej'Ond 
question,  contain  carbon  iu  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  the  pro- 
portion that  it  contains  is  exceedingly  small,  not  more  than 
four  parts  in  tentliousand.  A  room  twenty-five  feet  long,  as  much 
broad,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  would  hold  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air, 
containing  four  cubic  feet  of  cai'bonic  acid  gas.     And  these 
four  cubic  feet  would  weigh  2,46.5  grains,  and  contain  607  grains 
of  charcoal — that  is  to  say  aquantit}'  of  charcoal  about  thesize  of 
an  egg.     And  when  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  air  in 
rooms,  to  that  of  the  air  pressing  everyn-hore  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  we  shall  get  to  I'csults  great  almost  bej'ond  con- 
ccjjtion.     It  is  well  known   that  the  weight  of  air  overling 
every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface  is  fifteen  pounds.    Now, 
fifteen  pounds  on  the  square  inch  is  2,160  lbs.  on  the  square 
foot ;  so  that  every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  surface  has  over- 
Ij'ing   it    2,160  ll)s.   of    air,   and   these  2,160  lbs.  of  air  con- 
tain   about   l.l  lb.  of  carbonic   acid   gas,  equivalent  to   very 
neai'ly  half  a  po\ind  of  carbon.     I   have  shown  that  there  arc 
pi-oduced,  in  many  cases,  from  an  acre  of  land,  some  2,000 llis, 
of  carbon  in  a  single  season.     Now,  reckoning  from  feet  to 
acres,   wo  find  that  not   merely  at  the    first   instant  of    the 
growth  of  thccro]),  but  that  during  every  instant  of  the  jieriod 
of  its  growth  -at  the  end  no  less  than  at  the  beginning — there 
is  overlying   the  aero  of  land   furnishing  those   2,0O0lbs.  of 
of  carljon  some  20.000 lbs.  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
ncid,  existing,  thougli  in   such  sni<all  proportion,   in  the  air. 
Calculating  in  this  way,  we  find  that  the  amount  of  carbon 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  iu  the  form  of  carl)onic  acid  gas,  is 
not  only  enormous  iu  its  al).solutc  (luantity,  but  tliat  it  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  wants  of  vegetation,  and  far  in  excess,  moreover, 
of  the  quantities  of  carbon  contained  in  all  living  beings,  both 
plants  and  animals,  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in 
nidaunnable  carbiinaceous  minerals,  .such  as  coal,  which  exist 
linricd  bcucatli  the  surface.     In  this  way,  they,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  l)y  their  contact  witli  the  air,  plants  are  at  any 
rate  alforde<l  the  o))portunity  of  getting  that  carbon,   which 
constitutes  solargea.])roportion  of  their  structure.  The(|Ucstion 
now  is,  do  tliey  avail  themselves  of  the  0])p<irtunity  nIVordcd 
them  H  do  they  actually  absorb  cai'bonic'   acid  gas  from    the 
atnios])here,  and  cxti'act  the  carbon  of  the  gas  whicli  they  absorb? 
The  evideiu'c  on  tliis  point  dates  from  tlie  latter  end  of  tlio  last 
century;  when  it  was  ascertained  by  the  older  chemical  philo- 
sophers, and  nu)i'e  ])articularly  Dr.  Priestley,  aiul  by  Saussurc 
and  Sennebier,  (hat  when  growing  plants  are  exposed,  under 
the  intluence  of  sunlight,  to  air  containing  carbonic  acid,  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  absorl)  some  of  this  carlionic  acid  ;  and, 
that  having  absorbed  it,  they  donot  discharge  it  again  into  the 
air,  but  uistcad  discharge  only  its  one  constituent  oxygen;  the 


necessaiy  inference  bcmg  that  its  other  con,stitucnt,  carbon,  is 
retained  in  their  tissues.  Of  late  years,  the  subject  has  been 
investigated  with  great  care  and  elaljoration  by  the  French 
chemist  Boussmgault,  who  has  shown  not  merely  that  plants 
have  this  property  of  absorbing  carljonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
of  discharging  tlic  constituent  oxygen  of  the  gas  into  the  air 
and  retaining  the  constituent  carbon  of  the  gas  in  their  tissues, 
but  that  they  do  this  with  extreme  rapidity.  In  the  case  of 
some  oleander  leaves,  enclosed  in  a  glass  glol)e  he  found,  by 
measuring  the  leaves  and  analyzing  the  air  passing  over  them, 
that  under  exposure  to  sunhght  there  was  an  absorjition  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  at  the  rate  of  o6i  cubic  inches,  or  a 
fixation  of  carljon  at  the  rate  of  Hi  gi'ains  per  hour  per  square 
yard  of  leaf  surface  exposed,  showing  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  the 
retention  of  its  cai'bon  actuallj"  took  place.  Moreover,  he  made  a 
great  number  of  other  experiments,  which  established  not  merely 
the  general  fact  that  plants  can  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  air.  and  can  discharge  the  oxygen  and  retain  the  carbon  of 
the  gas  so  absorbed ;  but,  operating  with  seeds,  and  more  par- 
ticularl}'  with  peas  and  vetches,  and  growing  them  in  artificial 
soils  quite  free  from  carbon,  he  found  that  the  entire  weight  of 
the  carbon  ultimately  accumulated  in  the  grown  jilant  was 
identical  with  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  the  carljonic 
acid  gas  which  the  growing  ]ilant  had  absorbed  from,  and  the 
oxygen  of  which  aloue  it  had  discharged  back  into,  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  this  way.  then.  Boussinganlt  establi,shed  the 
imjiortant  fact  that  plants  acquire  their  carlion  from  the 
cai'lionie  acid  of  the  abundant  ever-changing  air  in  which 
they  are  grown. 

"We  have  thus  considered  the  source  from  wliich  the  carbon 
of  vegetation  is  obtained.  But  we  have  3-et  another  point,  and 
th.at  is — what  becomes  of  it  ?  Now,  n  little  consideration  will 
show  that  just  as  the  carljou  of  vegetation  is  jiroduced  from 
the  aerial  substance,  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  the  destiny,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  the  carbon  of  vegetation  is  to  be  reconverted  into 
this  same  aerial  suljstance.  First  of  all,  let  ns  sec  what  becomes 
of  the  most  abundant  of  vegetable  products,  namely,  wood. 
You  know  that  a  great  deal  of  fresh  wood  is  put  to  no  mtcr- 
mcchatc  use,  but  is  at  once  chopped  u|i  for  the  fire;  and  when 
this  wood  is  burned,  its  carbon  comliines  with  the  oxygen  of  ihc 
air,  and  is  so  re-converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Ag.iin,  n  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wood  is  manufactured  into  charcoal,  and 
this  ch.arcoal  is  then  burned  and  so  converted  into  carbonic 
acid.  And  with  regard  to  the  diverse  applications  of  wood,  wo 
know  that  much  of  it  is  made  into  furniture,  and  that  this 
furniture  does  not  last  for  ever,  but  finds  its  way  from  the 
best  rooms  to  the  attics,  .and  at  last  to  the  fire-])lace.  "Wood  is 
also  used  for  the  Imildiug  of  shijis  and  in  the  construction  of 
houses  ;  but  in  course  of  tinie  the  ships  get  broken  u\)  and 
the  houses  get  ])ulled  down,  and  the  wood  of  both  ships  and 
houses  Ix'conies  ultimateh'  sold  for  firewood,  and  then  the  car- 
bon of  this  wood  gets  burnt  into  the  very  carbonic  acid  from 
which  it  was  long  years  licfore  produced.  In  other  cases  the 
wood  or  woody  matter,  although  it  never  undergoes  a  process 
of  actual  burning,  nevertheless  undergoes  an  equivalent  ]U'0ccs8 
of  oxidation.  At  the  present  season,  or  Imt  very  recently,  wc 
had  large  falls  of  autumn  leaves,  and  those  leaves  arc  still 
accuinulatcd  hi  many  places,  and  undergoing  not  burning  but 
decay.  Now  the  process  of  decay  consists  really  in  a  slow 
coinbination  of  the  carbon  of  the  leaves  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
ail',  wherel\y  carbonic  acid  is  jn'odnccd.  Indeed,  woody  matter 
of  all  kinds  exjioscd  to  the  weather,  to  the  action  that  is  of  air 
and  water,  gradually  undergoes  decay  or  oxidation,  and,  if  left 
to  itself,  crumbles  away,  and  in  course  of  time  disapjiears 
altogether,  being  converted  into  the  invisible  aerial  matter 
carbonic  acid.  "\\'hcn  we  pass  from  the  considenition  of  wood 
to  that  of  the  hay  and  grain  eaten  by  different  classes  of 
animals,  and  mark  what  becomes  of  all  this  food,  we  shall  find 
that  so  much  of  it  as  is  both  eaten  and  made  jiart  of  the  blood 
and  sub.staiice  of  the  vegetalile-fecding  animal,  undergoes  one 
or  other  of  two  principal  changes.  A  large  portion  of  it  gets 
oxidised  in  the  body  of  tlic  vegetable-feeder,  with  ])rodnctiou  of 
carbonic  acid  discharged  in-incipally  from  the  lungs  in  the  act 
of  respiration.  Another  ]iortion  gets  accumulated  in  his  Ijody, 
whereby  it  is  fattened  and  rendered  fit  to  become  the  food  of 
the  flcsh-tecder.    And  when  the  flcsh-fcecliiig  auunal  cats  up 
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the  bodies  of  the  vegetable-feeders,  their  TOgetable  derived  fat 
and  lean  that  becomes  assimilated  iu  his  body  is  found  to  suiler 
there  a  speedy  oxidation.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  food  con- 
sumed in  our  bodies,  as  in  _  the  case  of  wood  consumed  on  our 
'  iircs,  the  carbon  of  vegetable  produce  is  directly  or  indirectly 
cou^•erted  back  into  the  aerial  carbonic  acid  from  which  it  was 
originally  formed.  The  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid, 
on  the  fire,  is  a  biTrniug  process,  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  heat.  The  conversion  of  carbonic  acid  into  carbon  and- 
oxygen,  in  the  tissues  of  a  growing  plant  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  is  an  unburning  process  attended,  not  with  an 
evolution  of  heat,  but  with  an  absorption  of  heat  from  the  solar 
rays  :  and  it  follows  that  there  is  ju-st  as  much  disappearance 
of  solar  heat  in  the  production  of,the  charcoal,  as  there  is  evolu- 
tion of  heat  in  the  ultimate  combustion  of  the  charcoal  pro- 
duced. So  that,  you  see,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  charcoal 
eventually  gives  out  in  burning  on  the  fire,  is  the  exact 
C!juivalent  of  the  quantity  of  solar  heat  which  disappeared  in 
the  act  of  growth  of  the  wood,  from  which  the  charcoal  furnish- 
ing our  tire  was  oljtained.  Prom  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  plants  derive  their  carbon  from  the  air  rather 
than  from  the  soil  in  which  thev  grow. 


THE    TWO    PATHS. 


THE  NEW   GAEDBNS   AT  ROCHESTER  CASTLE. 

A  VERY  wholesome  feeling  in  favour  of  public  parks  and 
g.irdcus  has  fairly  set  in,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  metropolis, 
one  after  another  of  our  great  provincial  towns  has  already 
provided  itself  with  one  or  more  such  places  of  healthful 
recreation.  The  arboretum  at  Derb}',  planted  some  thirt}^  years 
ago  upon  land  presented  to  that  town  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Strutt,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Loudon,  who  superintendc^l 
the  plantation,  must  already  have  become  a  well-timbered  park, 
though  still  in  the  youth  of  its  arboreal  existence.  Zoological 
or  botanical  gardens  are  already  old-established  institutions 
at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and.  other  great 
centres  of  commercial  activity.  The  noble  ruins  of  Dudley 
Castle  have  long  since  been  planted  about  with  shrubberies, 
now  well  grown,  and  containing  many  finely  developed  trees. 
Prom  the  shady  walks  of  those  shrubberies,  promenades  emerge 
upon  a  jjlain  of  undulating  green  sward — untrimmed  and 
untortured  by  the  innovation  of  gravel  walks,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rises  the  magnificent  ruin,  just  as  it  might  have 
appeared  twelve  months  after  the  rude  marks  of  destruction 
dealt  upon  it  by  Cromwell  had  been  freshlj^  clothed  by  nature 
with  a  mantle  of  tender  green,  to  hide  the  cruel  devastation. 
When  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Rochestey  wisely  determmed, 
in  the  bogimiing  of  last  year,  to  treat  the  enclosure  surrounding 
the  magnificent  shell  of  the  grand  old  Norman  Keep  as  a  public 
protnenade,  after  the  same  good  fashion  as  Dudley,  for  the 
benefit  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  ancient  citj', 
they  certainly  took  the  projjer  course  in  advertising  for  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  best  plans  for  laying  out  the  area 
in  question.  Prizes  of  forty  pounds  each  were  offered  to  the 
authors  of  the  two  best  designs;  and  twenty  pounds  to  the 
third.  These  prizes  offered  for  plans  which  only  admitted  of 
the  most  simple  treatment  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
.secure  the  services  of  the  most  competent  horticultural 
artists ;  but  the  result  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  such  was 
the  case. 

What  nnmljer  of  designs  were  sent  in  I  have  no  means 
of  kno'wing;  but  I  learn  from  the  columns  of  the  IlniUhr  that 
six  were  selected  from  the  bulk,  as  thq  best ;  from  which,  three 
were  nominated  to  prizes.  The  one  selected  for  adoption  was 
marked,  "  Norman,"  m  the  competition,  and  was  the  work  of 
gentlemen,  who,  being  architects  and  surveyors,  do  not  seem  to 
have  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  picturesque 


laying  out  of  gardens  and  the  planting  of  them  with  suitable 
trees,  selected  with  taste  and  care  from 'the  abundant  arljoreal 
stores  now  at  command.  That  the  qualifications  of  ordinai'y 
architects  and  surveyors  fits  them  for  this  kind  of  work  seems 
plainly  open  to  doubt.  But  the  plan  engraved  iu  the  BuUdi'i;  and 
which  we  reproduce  in  a  manner  well  adapted  to  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  the  design  in  question,  sets  all  doubt  upon  the  subject 
at  rest;  for  anything  niore  Ijald,  uninvcntive,  inappropriate, 
and  tasteless  could  not  be  imngiued.  In  no  respect  does  the 
plan  rise  above  such  an  one  as  might  have  been  furnished  for 
a  suburban  tea-garden  by  an  intelligent  labouring  gardener ; 
and  thought  suggests  that  it  must  have  been  meant  for 
Rosherville,  rather  than  for  Rochester.  It  has  indeed  all  the 
commonplace  vulgarity  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  A  Chinese 
pjavilion  for  a  brass  band  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  meaning- 
less walks,  leading  nowhere  in  particular,  cut  up  the  whole 
surface;  utterly  destroying  the  breadth  and  repose  which 
ought  to  characterize  svich  a  site.  Surely,  nothing  could  have 
been  devised  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  desecrative  ingenuity 
more  calculated  to  destroy  every  association  connected  with 
the  histor)^  of  the  place,  and  utterly  disgust  every  visitorof 
taste  and  feeling  who  may  in  future  visit  a  spot  hallowed  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  still  existing  monuments  of 
the  feudal  story  of  Britain.  One  is  tempted  to  inquire  how 
many  other  designs  were  sent  in — whether  twenty,  forty,  or 
sixty,  and  whether  they  were  openly  exhibited,  in  order  that 
the  public  and  the  press  might  have  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions  before  the  final  selection  was  made. 
It  is  the  more  probable  that  the  drawings  were  never  openly 
exhibited  at  all ;  or,  not  till  some  small  ofiieial  concla'S'e  had 
made  its  own  private  selection  of  the  jilan  to  be  adopted ;  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that,  among  a  number  of 
designs  sent  in,  something  infinitely  better  than  the  wretched 
plan  adopted  could  not  have  been  found. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  unpleasant  subject  of  the  proposed 
]:ilan,  nor  to  indulge  in  regrets  for  manj^  better  ones  that  may 
lia-i-c  been  rejected,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  Ijricfij'  what 
niiifJif  to  have  been  the  inanner  of  laying  out  and  planting  this 
plot  of  historic  ground.  _  It  rises  finely  above  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Medway,  crowned  at  its  liighest  point  by  the  grand  old 
castle  and  its  round-arched  window-0]ieiiings,  which  are  still 
in  many  places  nearly  perfect,  even  to  their  crisp  sculpture;  so 
characteristic  of  those  arts  of  ncarlj'  eight  luindred  j-ears  ago, 
of  which  Rochester  Castle  is  a  nolile  remnant.  That  ancient 
fortalice,  in  its  hoar  antiquity,  and  with  its  venerable  beard  of 
grizzled  lichen,  still  erect  in  its  baronial  grandeur,  is  scarcely 
second  in  interest  to  the  noble  pile  at  Warwick,  against  the 
vulgar  restoration  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  such  noble 
words,  or  even  the  stately  remnants  of  Kenilwoith,  with  all 
their  associated  romance,  It  is  most  certainlj' not  second  in 
hiterest  to  the  grand  ruin  at  Dudley;  and  in  throwing  freely  open 
to  the  public  the  ancient  turf-clothed  slopes  that  surround  it 
tlie  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  disfigure  and  ^-ulgarise 
the  historic  site  by  common-place  gimcracks;  and  by  such 
sadly  prosaic  treatment,  of  the  true  tea-garden  school,  as  are 
exhibited  in  the  accepted  plan. 

Those  venerable  .slopes  should  be  but  very  tenderly, 
very  affectionately,  and  very  sp.aringly,  touched  by  art 
of  any  kind ;  and  the  art  which  is  pei'mitted  to  ajiproach 
them  should  be  of  a  very  high  class — the  ars  fclavu  artcm. 
That  sol-disfi)it.  art,  of  the  glaring  kind,  which  dashes  itself 
insolentlyat  the  eye,  like  an  offensive  intruder,  as  it  always  is, 
should  be  kept  entirel}' aloof ,  at  any  cost.  With  this  view,  the 
whole  of  the  central  space  (disfigui'ed  iii  the  jilan  by  the 
trumpery  band-stand)  should  be  kept  broadly  and  grandl}-  ' 
open,  and  undistui'bed,  except  hj  the  planting  of  a  few,  veiy 
few,  choice  trees,  destined  to  become  large  and  striking 
objects,  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  three  or  five.  In  every 
other  respect  the  expanse  of  turf  should'  remain  unbroken; 
obtrusive  gravel  wa.lks,  with  trimmed  edges,  would  be  utterly 
destructive  of  the  calm  repose  which  should  jiervade  such  a 
scene. 

A  single  pathway,  pa.rtially  concealed  with  shrubs  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  evergreens,  might  extend  around  the  interior 
circuit  of  the  enclosure  for  some  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  entrance,  in  the  direction  of  the  castle  ;  but  the  occasional 
openings  'should   be  wide    and   clear,;  commanding,  in    some 
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places,  uninterrupted  vie^s  across  the  open  green,  and  in 
others  fine  glimpses  of  the  castle  from  different  points  of 
view.  As  to  flower-beds  and  flower  planting,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  there  should  be  none  of  it.  All  must  be  strictly  a 
natui'e  garden ;  and  nature,  left  alone,  does  her  garden  worlv 
exceeduigly  well.  Over  the  brol^en  walls  of  our  ruined  abbeys 
and  castles  she  has  hung,  with  uuerrmg  grace,  her  glisteimig 
mantle  of  ivy  ;  not  cropping  its  fringes  either  with  the  aid 
of  the  mechanic's  straightedge  or  gardener's  peg-line.  And 
then  she  leaves  portions  of  the  hoary  masonry  free  from  the 
ivy -woven  scarf,  in  order  that,  at  sunny  angles,  she  may  plant 
in  the  crumbling  crevices  seeds  of  the  golden  wallflower,  to  shed 
its  perfume  over  the  scene  of  venerable  decay,  and  that  she 
may  suspend  graceful  tufts  of  the  creeping  antirrhinum  from 
certain  joints  of  the  dislocated  stonework ;  while  along  the 
ridge  of  the  ancient  parapets  she  plants  its  more  ambitious 
congeuei',  the  greater  snapdi'agon,  whose  bold  spikes  of  pink 
oi;  crimson  flowers  fonn  a  gorgeous  crest-work  to  old  ruined 
walls.  Rochester,  too,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  an  excep- 
tional and  elegant  addition  to  nature's  ordinary  wall  furniture; 
those  old  battlements  licing  known  as  one  of  the  few  spots  in 
England  where  the  wild  carnation  is  found ;  and  many  an 
enthusiastic  field  botanist  has  made  a  devout  pilgrimage  to  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Medway  to  gather  specimens,  destined 
to  be  long  cherished  among  the  choicest  treasiu'es  of  his 
herbarium. 

Those  ancient  flower-wreathed  walls,  and  the  window-gaps 
in  the  great  square  keep — those  "  loops  of  time,"  whose 
crumbling  sills  have  been  long  since  i-eplaccd  by  mingled 
iTiiisses  of  flowers  and  ferns — should  be  allowed  to  give  the  key- 
note to  the  floral  treatment  of  the  green  space  of  the  enclo- 
sure. Hollows,  in  suitable  aspects,  may  be  naturally  carpeted 
with  primroses  and  wood  anemones ;  others  with  blue  bells, 
mingling  tints  with  purple  squills  ;  while  towering  foxgloves, 
purple,  white,  and  grey,  may  contrast  their  hues  with  the 
yellow  and  orange  of  the  wild  linaria  on  bright  and  sunny 
banks.  And  then,  huge  clumps  of  the  pale  goldeu  daffodil 
might  be  made  to  light  up  the  deeper  parts  of  shadowy  dells, 
and  many  other  delightful  natural  features  might  be  developed 
by  careful,  and  not  obtrusive,  art.  In  short,  nature  may 
be  aided,  in  the  setting  forth  of  her  fair  display,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  conceal  the  aid  afforded.  Thus,  wallflower 
and  antirrhinum  seed  may  be  freely  sprinkled  in  the  crevices 
and  along  the  I'idges  of  the  walls,  and  nature  may  be  safely 
left  to  rear  such  of  her  numerous  jjrogcny  as  she  chooses, 
while  rejecting  others  ;  just  as,  after  the  thick  planting  of 
primroses,  bluebells,  foxgloves,  and  other  of  the  riueens  of  our 
native  flora  in  what  appear  to  be  the  most  suitable  spots, 
nature  may  be  left  alone,  to  o.\tend  or  diminish  the  colonics  so 
planted  according  to  her  own  good  grace,  ever  unerringly 
guided  by  the  suitableness  of  the  situation  iUid  the  soil.  So 
treated,  the  ground  about  Rochester  -Gastlc  may  bo  filled  with 
attractions  of  an  elevating  character,  that  will  bo  in  sweet  and 
reposeful  accordance  with  the  scene  of  noble  ruin.  But,  cut 
U])  in  the  glaring  fashion  of  the  tea-garden  liorticiilture 
exhibited  by  the  published  design,  it  will  become  a  desecra- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  yilacc,  and  .a  disgrace  to  the  city 
authorities,  who  permit  the  perpetration  of  such  a  vulgar  piece 
of  atrocity.  H.  N.  H. 

[If  Rochester  wants  a  Roshervillc,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  objection ;  but,  in  the  name  of  good  taste,  do  not 
let  it  be  made  within  the  precincts  of  the  glorious  old  Castle. 
The  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  this 
piece  of  "prize"  garden  design.  The  chief  vices  of  "land- 
sca))c-gardening"  are  well  shown  in  it.  The  scarcity  of  taste- 
fully-designed gardens  in  private  places  need  puzzle  us  no 
longer,  when  a  beautiful  jiieco  of  ground,  in  one  of  the  most 
hallowed  spots  in  England,  is  thus  violated.  As  an  example  of 
the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  such  a  case,  wo  may  point  out 
the  ((uiet  and  beautiful  garden  surrounding  the  Abbey  and 
Roman  rnins  at  York. — Conductok.] 


The  Odour  of  Box. — So  they  wnllioj'ovcr  l!io  emeldiiiK  loaves  in 
tlie  pMVilcii,  belwoi'U  the  linos  of  Imx  bn  .ttliinj;  its  t'nijtiunco  of  otoniily; 
fur  this  i.-i  tnio  i^f  the  odoura  which  otirry  ua  out  of  t'uuv  into  the  aby.'^ses 
of  the  unbogiiiuinjx  past;  if  wo  ever  bvod  on  another  bull  of  stone  than 
this,  it  inu»t  be  that  there  was  box  growing  on  it — Ehie  lenacr. 


THE    PLANTING  AND   LAKE   MARGIN   AT 
BERRY   HILL. 

We  this  week  engrave  a  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  pleasure- 
grounds  at  Berry  Hill,  to  show  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
planting  carried  out  there  by  Mr.  Marnock.  The  comparatively 
small  portion  represented  enables  us  to  show  the  planting  much 
more  clearly.  Besides,  this  small  portion  of  good  work  clearly 
shown  and  clearly  understood  will  teach  much  more  than  a 
large  plan,  in  which  the  eye  is  caught  by  walks,  drives,  and 
other  details  which,  while  they  make  a  plan  seem  pleasing  to 
some,  are  only  fraught  with  danger  to  garden  scenery.  Here 
wc  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  graceful  piece  of  water  and 
a  narrow  slip  of  ground  running  between  it  and  the  public 
road,  and  we  can  study  it«  treatment  without  having  the  eye 
of  the  tasteful  offended  or  that  of  the  injudicious  beguiled  by 
the  geometrical  twirlings  which  arc  unfortiinately  rarely  ab.sent 
from  garden  plans  or  gardens,  but  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  pure  gardening.  Our  plan  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
planting,  and  also  of  the  free  and  tasteful  disposition  of  the 
mai'gins  of  the  water,  but  only  a  \'isit  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
charming  effects  of  the  scene  from  many  points  of  view. 

^Yliat  are  the  merits  of  the  ])lanting,  and  the  disposition  of 
ground  shown  by  the  plan  ?  1st.  The  natural  flow  of  the 
margins  of  the  water.  The  true  and  natural  way  hi  which  the 
Ijanks  slope  into  the  water  cannot  be  seen,  but  it  helps  to  lend 
a  great  chai'm  to  the  place.  Two  kinds  of  wretched  water 
niargins  maybe  named  in  opposition  to  this  :  the  railway  bank- 
like margin,  ill  which  the  ground  rises  stiffly  and  abrujitiy;  and 
the  French  ])seudo-iiatui'al  strjlc,  in  which  the  very  edge,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  kiss  the  water,  is  jflastered  with  a  tarrj- 
compound,  and  made  to  look  like  a  section  from  a  newly-tarred 
ship's  side,  both  in  colour  and  curve.  The  kerb-stone  st^Ie  is 
nearly  allied  to  this.  The  most  violent  example  I  know  of  it  is 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Boston,  U.S.  The  line  of  cement  and 
stones  that  guard  the  edge  of  the  ornamental  water  in  the 
Regent's  Park  for  the  jiast  few  years  is  quite  as  bad  in  its  way, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  suspension  bildge  near  Hanover 
Gate.  •2nd.  The  tufts  of  water  plants,  and  isolated  sjiecimons 
and  groups  near  the  margin,  are  well  selected  and  placed. 
An  isolated  specimen  of  the  common  Tamarix  is  quite  lovely 
by  the  edge  of  the  water.  Dovaston's  Yew,  too,  near 
the  margin,  and  on  one  side  slightly  droo])ing  over  it,  is 
very  cfl'ective.  Groups  of  stately  water  iilants,.  like  the 
Lj-thrums,  Epilobiums,  and  taller  rushes,  and  of  floating  ones 
like  the  water  lilies,  are  most  efi^ectively  placed  in  various 
positions.  3rd.  The  formal  lines  which  margin  most  of 
our  oruamental  ])lantations  are  unseen.  Hence  the  most 
perfect  ease.  The  scene  is  as  free  from  stift'  formalism  as 
some  quiet  little  lawn  by  the  side  of  a  mountaiu  lakelet. 
•1th.  There  is  a  rich  variety  in  the  planting.  No  hasty 
glance  sufliccs  to  exhaust  its  interest ;  no  eye,  however 
learned  in  plants,  may'not  find  a  new  friend  or  a  fresh  lesson. 
AVe  have  only  been  enabled  to  write  the  name  of  the  family  in 
many  cases  on  the  plan.  The  "  group "  is  often  a  whole 
family  of  distinct  species  of  our  handsomest  trees  or 
shrubs.  In  some  cases  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  looks 
much  too  bare ;  but  in  the  smaller  groups  on  the  gniss 
there  is  nothing  in  wild  plant-life  more  lovely  than  the 
way  the  beds  and  groujis  of  the  various  kinds  of  savin 
antl  other  dwarf  conifers  send  their  shoots  fearlessly  over 
the  short  grass,  and  the  way  the  American  and  other  vines 
throw  their  long  shoots  over  the  low  grassy  banks.  Tho 
grou])ing  of  the  various  families,  too,  is  noticeable,  as  supe- 
rior to  the  general  mixture  and  dotting  idan.  r)th.  and 
lastly  for  the  iiresent,  the  breadth  of  sweet  little  lawn  ])re- 
scrved  is  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  alf.  On  the  small 
lawn,  fringed  by  tufts  of  Tamarix,  trailing  vine,  and  with  the 
groups  of  heath  and  Kalmias.  the  elfect  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed  by  dotting  specimens.  Now,  from  every 
l)oint  on  it  the  varietl  planting  towards  the  road  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Not  less  charming  arc  the  in-ops  through 
it  and  across  the  water  to  the  open  sweeji  of  rising  iiasturc- 
land  on  tho  opposite  side.  Some  might  sui)pose  it  needless  to 
jioint  out  the  advantage  of  thi.s  last  feature.  Not  so!  In  the 
gri-at  majority  of  gardens,  when  a  ju'ctty  new  conifer  arrives 
it  is  usually  planted  in  some  open  green  s])ot,and  if  the  garden 
ever  bore  any  evidence  of  thoughtful  design,  liy  perscvereuce 
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in  this  direction  it  is  soon  obliterated.  Mr.  Mavnock,  Tvbo 
designed  Berry  Hill,  tells  me  he  frequently  finds,  after  an 
absence  of  a  few  years,  all  his  openings  and  bits  of  verdant 
foreground  ])lauted  over  with  young  conifers  as  rcgularlj-  as  a 
cabbage  plot.  Conductor. 


THE     IN-DOOR     GARDEN. 


J.  Ckucciiek. 


BLECHNUM    BEASILIENSE. 

(SYN.,    COKCOVADEXSE.) 

For  mixing  with  such  palms  as  Latania,  Phronix,  Chamas- 
roi)s,  and  others,  this  is  a  fine  plant,  with  much  majesty  of 
port ;  while  the  undulating  margin  of  the  pinna3  add  to  its 
charms  of  a  minor  character.  It  is  a  plant  of  free  growth,  and 
sufficiently  hardy  to  be  growuinthe  open  air  in  summer.  Though 
not  generally  termed  a  tree  fern,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  good  dwarf 
one ;  excellent  for  decorating  greenhouses,  iii  which  it  relieves 
the  monotony  jiroduced  by  masses  of  fuchsias,  pelargoniums, 
and  similar  plants.  Its  spores  vegetate  freely,  and  if  jiut  on  a 
dam))  wall,  in  any  unsightly  corner,  they  will  grow  into  nice- 
sized  plants.  Those  who  wish  to  have  tropical  effects  with 
little  trouble  should,  by  all  means,  have  this  fern,  which  is  not 
only  a  plant  of  very  great  beauty,  but  one  which  will  grow  and 
appear  dressy  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  ^  n„, „-,,„,,„ 

THE  IJSr-DOOR  GARDEN 
FOE,  JANUARY. 

Bv  THOMAS  BAIN'KS,  SouinoiiE. 
Stove.— Calculate  what  the 
priibablc  requirements  for  the 
ne.\t  few  months  will  be  as  regai-ds 
out  flowers  ami  blooming  plants 
for  general  decoration,  and  pro- 
vide accordingly.  A  blaze  of 
bloom  in  the  flower-garden  in 
the  dog-days  would  be  bat  a 
poor  recompense  for  the  absence 
of  the  more  simiilc — yet,  never- 
theless, more  welcome — harbin- 
gers of  spring  ;  and  it  this  holds 
good  in  ont-door  gardening,  it  is 
ccpially  applicable  to  that  carried 
on  in-doors.  Therefore,  look  well 
as  to  what  it  may  bo  necessary  to 
introduce  to  the  cool  end  of  the 
stove,  forcing.pits,  or  whatever 
structui-c  is  available  for  bringing 
on  such  plants  as  are  required  for 
bloom  later  in  the  season.  At  no 
time  of  year  are  roses  unaccept- 
able, and  at  no  season  are  they 
more  valued  than  iu  early  spring. 
To  have  them  early,  the  best  way 
is  not  to  prune  them  in  autumn  ; 
but,  to  (ilace  thom  in  very  gentle 
heat  with  all  their  summer  growth  on  them  ;  keep  them  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  But  bo  carcfld  not  to  admit  cold  currents  of  air  upon 
them,  otherwise  mildew  is  certain  to  attack  them.  Feed  them  well 
witli  litpiid  manure,  but  not  in  too  strong  a  state.  When  flowering 
is  over,  give  Ihcm  a  .season  of  rest  in  a  cold  house  or  ])it,  and  then 
)irune  them,  surface  dress  with  strong  loam  well  ei\riched  with  rotten 
dung,  and  re-pot  in  similar  material  such  as  require  that  attention. 
Wlicn  the  frosts  are  over,  plunge  them  out  of  doora  for  the  summer, 
where  they  will  make  their  gi'owth,  attending  well  to  tliem  witli 
water.  Plants  so  treatt'd  will  last  good  for  at  least  a  score  of  j-ears. 
I  should  recon\meMd  the  stock  employed  for  tliis  purpose  to  consist  of 
half  'I'eas  and  of  half  hybrid  peiijetuals.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Miontli,  cut  back,  and  pot  a  portion  of  the.Alhunandas,  Clerodendrons 
and  HougainvilUea  glabra,  the  last  being  the  only  species  of  that 
handsome  genus  suitable  for  pot  culture.  If  this  jilant  is  well 
?nanaged,  it  is  almost  a  continuous  bloomer,  and  it  is  a  universal 
favourite,  its  delicate  mauve  bracts  hannonizing  well  with  every 
form  and  coliuir  of  lluwer  with  which  I  have  seen  it  associated  ; 
aud  if  u<]t  grown  iu  too  hot  a  place,  it  will  last,  in  a  cut  state,  for 
ft  wook  at  a  time.  A  portion  of  the  Gloxinias  .and  Achimenes  may 
also  now  be  potted,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  licat  as  soon  as  the 
()poratioi\  is  perbn-nied  ;  for  if  left  in  the  potting.shcd  in  cold  damp 
soil  even  for  a  tew  days,  they  are  iu  danger  of  rotting.     Ke-pot  the 
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different  kinds  of  Alocasias,  using  half  sphagnum  well  chopped 
aud  half  fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand,  for  the 
purpose.  Richardia  (Calla)  aithiopica  forces  well,  and  if  placed  now 
in  moderate  heat,  will  soon  throw  up  its  great  white,  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  Spring-struck  Hj-drangcas  will  likewise  succeed  in  a  similar 
temperature  mth  the  Kichardia,  and  at  no  season  ivill  they  be  found 
of  greater  senrice  than  in  early  spring.  They  arc  much  more  useful 
grown  as  small  plants  with  single  heads  than  in  a  larger  state  ;  they 
last  long  in  bloom,  and  admit  of  being  set  about  with  impnnity  iu 
places  where  many  plants  would  suffer  or  die  outright.  Eucharis 
amazonica  is  another  useful  plant,  and  a  general  favourite.  It  mil 
throw  up  its  flowers  at  any  time,  after  having  been  subjected  to  a  slight 
check  before  being  introduced  to  heat.  This  is  a  plant  that  may  be 
grown  to  almost  an  unlimited  size,  or  it  may  be  divided,  and  kept  in 
eight  or  ten-inch  pots.  These  smaller-sized  plants  will  be  found  the 
most  useful  for  general  purposes,  and  especially  for  \\'intcr  and  early 
spring  blooming.  Some  of  the  older  plants  of  Fuchsia  should  now  bo 
placed  in  heat.  A  light  kind  named  Mrs.  Marshall  is  one  of  the  best 
for  general  decoi'atiou,  blooming,  as  it  does,  early,  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  "broken,"  they  should  bo 
shaken  out,  and  re-potted  in  three-fifths  good  loam,  one-fifth  rotten 
dung,  and  one-fifth  sharp  sand,  the  whole  made  firm  in  the  pots. 
But,  in  potting  these  and  all  other  plants,  do  not  fall  into  the  common 
error  of  filling  the  pots  too  full,  to  the  exclusion  of  room  for  suffi- 
cient water  at  one  application  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball ;  for,  if 
only  the  upper  portion  of  the  soil  and  roots  get  moistened,  the  result 
is  almost  sure  to  be  disease,  and  sometimes  even  death. 

Orchids.— The  plants  in  the 
East-India  house  will  now  be 
at  rest,  and  with  their  growth 
fully  matured,  are  in  the  best 
])ossible  condition  tor  a  thorough 
cleaning,  with  a  view  to  remove 
all  scale,  thrips,  &c.,  wliich,  with 
the  low  temperature  now  main, 
tained,  vnU  not  increase  fast, 
and,  consequently  are  much 
easier  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
than  when  circumstances  are 
more  favourable  to  their  develop- 
ment. Those  who  are  not  dis. 
posed  to  grow  a  collection  of 
"ichids,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
value  orchid  flowci-3  in  the  wiuttr 
season,  should  not  omit  to  grow 
those  most  valuable  winter, 
blooming  favom-ites,  Calanthe 
vestita,  C.  Yeitchii,  Dendrobium 
monilifornic,  Zygopctalum  crin'. 
tum,  Lycastc  Skinneri,  and 
Cypripedium  insigne.  These  aro 
comparatively  cheap,  of  easy 
culture,  aud  produce  a  profusion 
of  flowers  that  last  long,  either 
on  the  plant,  or  when  cut.  See 
that  all   potting  materials,  such 

brasiliense.  "f  «Pl<»K'»»>'.  ''■'''.•■°"''  1\™''   7'' 

shady  dells  .luring  the  summer  months.        f  ™"  "'"'■'^■f.-  ""•'-'  '"  '"'^''^l'"^''^  f^'^ 
■'  "  that   operation    when   necessary. 

If  any  of  the  Cattleyas,  or  other  inmates  of  the  Mexican  house,  show, 
by  excessive  shrivelling  of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  that  they  are  getting 
too  dry,  apply  water;  but  let  it  be  done  sparingly,  otherwise  it  will 
excite  growth,  which  is  nu>st  undesirable  at  present.  The  roots  of 
many  of  these  plants  are  pushing  actively  at  this  season,  when  they 
are  otherwise  at  rest.  See,  therefore,  that  these  do  not  become  a 
jney  to  cockroaches,  woodlicc,  and  other  pests,  that  arc  pai-ticularly 
fond  of  them. 

Conservatory.— Where  Pelargoniums  have  not  yet  been  placed  in 
their  blooniing.))ots,  no  time  should  be  lost  iu  doing  so.  For  com- 
post, tise  good  loam,  with  a  niodcmte  admixture  of  thoroughly  rotten 
dung,  and  sufficient  sand.  Do  not  use  too  large  pots — eight-inch 
ones  are  sufficient  for  the  largest  i)lants— and  pot  them  hard,  other, 
wise  they  aro  disposed  to  pi^jduce  more  loaves  then  flowere;  keep 
thom  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  in  a  night  temperature  of  15°, 
and  water  them  sparingly  tor  the  next  two  months.  The  best  time 
to  pot  Lilies  is  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  die  down  ;  they  dislike 
any  mutilation  of  their  roots,  which  arc  then  less  active  than  at  any 
other  season.  If  not  already  potted,  however,  that  ought  to  be  at 
imce  attended  to.  They  thri'vo  well  in  rich,  tibitms  loam,  with  a  little 
j  leaf  soil  and  sonic  rotten  dung  addeil,  with  enough  sharp  sand  to 
insure  porosity.  Great  clitTorences  ocoin-  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
blooming  of  Liliuni  auratum.     If  n  dozen  bulbs  of  it  aro  started, 
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_  some  may  not  flower  for  two  months  after  the  others,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  desirable  succession.  If  plants  of  L.  laucifolium  are 
not  required  to  flower  until  autumn,  when  they  are  most  useful,  they 
should  be  placed  in  as  cool  a  temperature  as  possible,  to  iiisure  the 
exclusion  of  frost,  and  all  the  kinds  used  for  pot  culture  should 
receive  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  mould  in'  a  healthy  state, 
but  not  more  until  they  appear  above  the  soil,  and  then  they  should 
receive  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  keep  them  short  and  compact. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and  re-pot  Vallota  purimrea,  which  is  a 
most  useful  autumn  bloomer ;  but  be  careful  in  the  operation  not  to 
mutilate  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary.  It  will  be  found  to 
succeed  in  soil  similar  to  that  recommended  for  lilies.  Remove  all 
blooming  plants  from  the  conservatory  as  soon  as  their  flowers 
become  shabby  or  unsightly,  and  give  prominence  to  such  fine 
foliaged  plants  as  do  not  require  a  higher  temperature  than  is  main- 
tained here.  Many  of  the  Agaves,  Yuccas,  Dasylirions,  &c.,  though 
not  furnished  with  gay  flowers,  possess  atti-actions  for  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  form  quite  equal  to  the  most  gorgeous 
blooming  plants.  All  work  that  can  be  done  at  this  season -should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  unless  time  is  taken  by  the 
forelock,  it  is  difficult  to  recover  lost  ground. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  IN-DOOR  GARDEN. 

Anthurium  magnifioum  and  Alocasia  metalUea.— Will  A. 
magnificum  thrive  under  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Baines  recommends  for 
A.  Scherzerianum  ?  L  have  also  a  plant  of  AUocasia,  iu  a  twenty-inch 
pot,  measuring  five  feet  in  diameter.     I  do  not  wish  to  iucrease  the  size  of 

the  pot :  how  shall  I  proceed?— Ed.  Woollem,  Charlton. [Mr.  Baines, 

to  whom  your  query  has  been  submitted,  says  that  Anthurium  magnificum 
and  Alocasia  metalHcawiLl  both  succeed  perfectly  iu  the  soil  recommended 
for  A.  Scherzerianum.  Both,  he  adds,  require  liberal  pot  room,  and  iu  re- 
potting only  remove  by  hand  any  soil  that  may  be  getting  sour.  Give  to 
both  plenty  of  drainage,  and  supply  them  well  with  weak  Hquid  manure 
durmg  the  time  of  active  growth.  They  also  require  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  both  while  growing  and  at  rest  than  Anthm-ium  Scherzeria- 
num—say  a  night  temperature  of  60°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  in  the  daytmie  when 
at  rest :  when  growing,  70°  at  night,  and  from  80°  to  85°  by  day.] 

Eouvardia  Davldsoni.— This  variety  of  Bouvardia,  which  is 
of  American  origin,  appears  to  be  a  sport  from  B.  Hogarthii,  which 
it  resembles  in  every  particular,  except  that  the  flowers  are  white 
instead  of  red,  and,  I  think,  a  trifle  shorter  in  the  tube,  which 
ivill  bo  an  advantage  to  them  in  a  cut  state.  A  few  small  plants 
which  I  had  of  it  are  covered  with  flower-buds ;  I  therefore  conclude 
it  vnU.  be  a  free-flowcriug  plant,  and  valuable  for  furnishing  flowers 
for  coat  bouquets.  Bouvardias  of  all  kinds  are  extremely  useful, 
as  they  flower  all  the  year  round,  and  arc  plants  of  easy  cultiu-e.— 
W.  How.uiD,  Balham. 

Acacia  Eieeana  (humifusa).— In  reference  to  the  Acacia  noticed 
at  p.  73  as  A.  humifusa,  allow  me  to  remark  that  it  was  under  that 
name  here,  or  something  like  that  name;  but  feeling  dissatisfied 
about  it,  I  sent  a  piece  of  it  to  Dr.  Hooker,  and  he  gave  it  the 
true  name,  A.  Eiceana — under  which  it  is  now  knowm,  and  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  last  year.  It  is,  as  you  justly  observed, 
a  most  elegant  and  admitable  plant  for  a  conservatory  or  elsewhere. 
What  enhances  its  value  so  much  is,  that  it  is  not  only  beautiful 
when  in  flower  in  April  and  May,  but  that  it  is  graceful  in  appearance 
all  the  year  round,  and  at  this  season  more  particularly,  wien 
plants  of  a  graceful,  persistent  character  are  so  much  valued.  I 
have  used  it  with  satisfaction  in  every  conceivable  way,  from  the 
decoration  of  an  "ancestral  portrait"  to  the  adoi-nment  of  the  human 
head,  and  in  "button-hole"  bouquets.  It  will  stand  days  mthout 
water,  as  _  you  may  prove  by  the  piece  I  send  you  per  post ; 
BO  that  it  is  needless  to  say  how  admirably  suitable  it  is  for  the 
dinner-table,  twined,  as  it  may  be,  to  any  degree  among  cande- 
labra and  the  like,  without  injm-y  in  the  least.  How  such  an 
elegant  plant  has  been  overlooked  so  long,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  has 
been  kindly  distributed  .through  me  by  the  Marquis  of  Beaumont  to 
many  of  our  principal  gardens,  Kew  included,  wdiere,  no  doubt,  iu 
years  hence  it  will  form  a  feature,  as  it  is  here  at  present.  On  the 
whole.  Acacias  have  no  beauty  but  when  in  flower.  This,  however, 
is  a  grand  exception  to  the  rule,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be 
known  but  by  seeing  it  in  its  improved  state  as  it  now  is  in  the 

garden  here.— H.  K.,  Floors. [The  singularly  graceful  shoot  sent 

seems  after  its  voyage  in  the  cold  and  ten  days'  existence  iu  London 
as  fresh  as  when  cut.]  _ 

Carbolic  Acid  Plant.— Andi'omeda  Leschenaulti  wliich  grows  in  the  Nell- 
gherry  HiUs,  has  been  fomid  to  yield  cai-1)oUc  acid.  Mr,  Broughton,  the  meaical 
oaicer  for  that  part  of  India  reports  that  it  is  far  superior  iu  pm-ity  to  the  ordi- 
nary product  of  coal  tar,  being  less  deliquescent  and  free  from  any  admixtm-o 
ot  nojQous  comitants;  as  its  cost  is  far  above  that  of  the  mineral  product,  and  as 
latter  can  bo  chemically  pm-ified,  the  discovery  has  no  economical  commercial 
vame;  out  it  is  nevertheless  Interesting  in  a  Ijotanical  point  o£  view.— XIal/y 


CEMETEEIES. 

Every  considerable  town  requires,  or  will  require  at  no  late 
day,  not  only  fields  for  the  disport  of  its  living  swarms,  but 
other  fields  (requiring  exeeptional  care  of  their  own)  for  the 
interment  of  its  throng  of  dead.  Indeed,  the  living  can  steal 
some  chance  moments  of  rural  enjoyment,  by  bursting  into 
fields  and  gardens  of  their  neighbours,  or  by  plunging  into 
untamed  wilds  ;  but  a  man  cannot  steal  a  grave  :  there  is  no 
larceuy  possible  to  us  of  some  charming  spot  upon  a  neighbour's 
hill-side  where  our  bones  may  rest 

In  dealing  with  the  cpiestion  of  a  public  cemetery  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  a  growing  population — as  in  the  cjuestion  of  a 
public  park — our  larger  towns  show  a  provokuig  delay,  blinding 
themselves  year  after  j^ear  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
deferring  positive  action,  until  the  needed  mvestment  assumes 
gigantic  proportions.  There  are  scores  of  towns  whose  grave- 
yards are  absolutely  brimming  with  the  dead,  who  yet  take  no 
decisive  measures  for  an  increase  of  the  privilege  we  all  sigh 
for  at  last— of  a  quiet  sleep  under  trees. 

Among  the  requisites  for  a  coiuitry  cemetery  are  to  be 
named,  I  think,  first,  a  distance  not  exceeding  forty  minutes 
drive  from  town ;  next,  a  friable  soil,  and  Que  not  uudeilaid 
with  rocks.  An  absolirtely  dry  soil  is  also  desirable,  and  a 
sheltered  position :  for  in  the  last  tender  offices  of  respect  to 
the  dead,  we  are  exposed  to  all  seasons,  and  a  harsh  sweep  of 
northerly  winds  adds  dismally  to  the  chill  of  a  wintry  burial. 
I  think  we  love  to  catch,  too,  in  such  localities,  the  first  warm 
beat  of  spring  sunshine,  and  that  we  welcome  the  early  violets 
on  graves  we  know,  as  we  welcome  them  nowhere  else. 

If  with  all  these  requirements  can  be  associated  pic- 
turesque variety -of  surface,  secluded  glens  and  pools,  where, 
as  iu  Mount  Auljurn,  water  flowers  show  then-  white  regalia, 
it  would  be  well ;  but  there  should  be  no  sacrifice  of  the  quiet 
.seclusion  which  should  belong  to  such  a  spot  to  compiass  the 
garish  charms  of  over-nice  and  pretentions  gardening. 

Park  gardening  and  decoration  is  one  thing ;  that  of  ceme- 
teries is  quite  another.  Aims,  treatment,  effects,  all  should  be 
different.  Sombre  masses  of  wood,  heavy  shadows,  these 
should  be  present ;  above  all  things,  there  should  be  avoidance 
of  those  sudden  surprises  and  graceful  deceits  by  which  gar- 
deners somethnes  win  their  lesser  honours.  Great  simphoity  of 
design  is  also  essential,  not  only  as  in  keeping  with  the  sepul- 
chral offices  of  such  ground,  but  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
proof-against  the  harm  which  an  elaborate  plan  must  suffer  by 
injudicious  plantmg  in  private  inclosures. 

Prom  the  fact  last  named — the  giving  over  of  individual  lots 
to  private  caprices  of  planting  or  arrangement,  no  consummate 
or  finished  gardening  can,  of  course,  ever  be  looked  for  in  our 
cemeteries.  The  general  efliect  will  be  at  best  spotty,  and  lack 
coherence.  The  course  of  the  principal  drives  or  walks,  the 
establishment  of  the  capital  masses  of  foliage,  the  ordering  and 
adaptation  of  the  encircling  belt,  the  finish  and  appointments  of 
the  entrance-way — these  are  the  objects  which  will  demand 
taste  and  skill  for  then-  happy  execution.  To  twirl  a  great 
labyrinth  of  serpentine  paths  through  a  forest,  shaven  clean  of 
its  under-brush — to  throw  rustic  bridges  over  a  flow  of  sluggish 
ditch-water,  and^to  construct  grottoes  where  they  sit  Uke 
mountebanks  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  is  not  good  gardening 
for  cemeteries — if  it  be  good  anywhere.  If  there  be  great  reach 
of  irregular  surface,  there  should  be  sunny  glades  to  contrast 
with  masses  of  solemn  shade.  Ritstic  or  other  littlenesses 
should  not  pique  and  arrest  attention.  The  story  of  the  place 
should  be  told  iu  the  largest  letters  of  the  gardener's  vocabulary 
and  the  interpretation  easy — quiet — seclusion — rest. 

Something  might  be  said  of  the  character  of  the  trees  which 
should  be  planted  iu  these  fields  of  the  dead.  The  willow  is  the 
traditional  weeper,  and  in  place ;  but  such  product  of  the 
gardener's  art  as  a  weeping  ash  is  a  terribly  starched  mourner, 
and  should  be  banished  as  an  impertinence.  All  curious  and 
rare  exotics,  I  should  say,  have  no  place  there ;  unless,  like  the 
yew  or  the  cypress,  they  bear  some  story  of  association  which 
chimes  evenly  with  the  solemn  shadows  arormd.  The  darker 
evergreens  generally  are  most  fitting ;  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
the  Norway  spruce,  with  long,  peudidous  arms,  that  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  and  comeliest  and  friendliest  of  mourners  it  is 
possible  to  imaghie.     If  the  Mediteranean  cjqiress  would  but 
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withstand  the  rigour  of  our  season,  its  dark  plumes,  leading  up 
on  either  side  to  the  gateway  of  a  tomb,  would  make  a  standing 
funereal  hymn. 

Near  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  and  upon  one  of  the  creeks 
making  into  the  irrregular  shores  thereabout,  is  a  cemetery 
called,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Buena  Ventui'a.  In  old  times, 
any  visitor  at  the  Pulaski  used  to  find  his  way  there,  and  was 
richly  repaid  for  the  visit.  There  was  no  proper  "  keeping  "  to 
the  grounds.  Ton  passed  in  under  a  lumbering  old  gateway 
of  unhewn  timber;  the  paths  were  not  carefully  tended;  there 
was  much  of  rampant  and  almost  indecorous  uudci'growth ; 
the  tombs  were  mossy,  and  the  graves,  many  of  them,  sunken ; 
but  great  live-oaks  over-reached  your  path,  and  from  their 
gnarled  limbs  huiig  swaj'ing  penants  of  the  weird  grey  moss 
of  the  Southern  swamp  lands — festooned,  tangled,  streaming 
down — now  fluttering  in  a  light  breeze,  and  again  drooping,  as 
if  with  the  weight  of  woe  to  the  very  earth,  There  was  some- 
thing mysteriously  solemn  and  grave-Uke  in  it.  The  gnarled 
oaks  and  the  slowly  swaymg  plumes  of  grey  told  the  completest 
possible  stoi-y  of  the  place.  Had  there  been  no  tombs  there 
you  would  have  said  that  it  was  the  jilace  of  places  where 
tombs  should  lie  and  the  dead  sleep.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
scene  only  to  show  what  and  how  much  may  be  done  by  foliage 
and  tree  limbs,  with  their  invcstiog  mosses,  to  give  character 
to  such  a  spot. 

Neither  the  live  oak  nor  the  Spanish  moss  is  available,  indeed, 
in  our  Northern  latitudes ;  but  there  are  various  degrees  of 
fitness  in  the  trees  at  command.  The  yew  and  the  comjiact- 
headed  Austrian  pine,  and  the  balsam  fir  always  in  then-  sables; 
even  the  much  degraded  Lombardy  po))lar,  in  full  vigour, 
carries  a  ceremonious,  self-possessed  stiffness  not  unbefitting ; 
while  the  glittering-leaved  beech,  and  hornbeam,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  their  ceaseless,  idle  flutter,  are  the  most  unseemly 
of  chatterboxes.  The  ash,  again,  ■n-ithout  liveliness  of  colour 
has  great  dignity  of  carriage,  and  in  its  half  mourning  of 
autumn  purple  is  one  of  the  stateliest  and  fittest  of  attendants. 

I  know  there  is  a  philosophy  which  denies  the  proprietj'  of 
seeking  for,  or  multiplying  any  solemn  symbols  in  counection 
with  death,  or  the  places  where  the  dead  lie ;  whicli  believes  in 
opening  wide  and  laughing  landscapes  around  gi'aves,  and  in 
smothering  all  memory  of  the  short-lived,  fimeral  black 
under  the  gayest  of  colours.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  so  far  as  such  a  philosophy  puts  its  meddlesome  liveli- 
ness upon  churchj-ards  and  tombs,  it  is  onlj'  a  gay  hyjrocrisj'. 
Death  is  always  death ;  and  the  place  where  the  dead  lie  always 
Golgotha.  The  real  grief  that  goes  thither  with  its  bitterness, 
will  be  jnit  down  by  no  pelting  of  In-ight  colours,  and  mock 
grief  may  be  mended  by  what  solemnity  belongs  to  the  scene. 
— jD.  G.  Mitrlu-U. 


THE      FRUIT     GARDEN. 


THE   FINEST  PEARS  FOR  WIRE  TRELLISES. 

IxQLiiiiEs  haviiif:;  reached  us  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  peai-s  for 
furnishing  neat  wire  trellises  now  justly  becoming  popular,  wo  have 
mueli  jileasuro  in  publisliing  the  following  list.  They  liavo  bccu 
Bclcctctl  specially  for  this  pui-poso  by  an  experienced  fruit-gi-owor 
well  acquainted  with  each  variety,  and  the  conditions  which  suit  it 
best.  It  is  most  desirable  to  exercise  caiitiou  in  selecting  pears  for 
thia  pniijoso,  as  if  bad  kinds,  or  those  that  do  not  riiien  properly,  arc 
selected,  the  result  will  be  anything  but  satisfactory. 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  arc  especially  recommended.  No 
fixed  time  can  bo  ussigiicd  for  ripening,  as  much  depends  upon  scusons, 
localities,  stocks,  condition  of  the  trees,  &c.,  and  some  jiears,  such  as 
the  Mario  Loniao  will  ripen  in  succession  for  two  or  three  months 
together.  The  following  kinds,  however,  ripen,  as  a  nde,  during  the 
months  under  which  they  are  arranged  :— 

JULY,   AUGUST,    AND   SElTKMllEIt. 

*  Doyhine  il'KU. — Small;  excellent;  a  great  bearer;  reqnires  to 

be  gathered  before  it  is  quite  ripe. 
Peach  or  Poire   PCche. — Medium  size ;    greenish  yellow ;   slight 
musky  flavour ;  excellent. 

*  WilUams^  Bon  Chritien. — One  of  the  finest  of  peara;  largo  and 

excellent;  requires  to  bo  gathered  before  becoming  yellow  or 
the  flavour  is  gone. 

*  Bunrrt'  dc  I'.Usomi'tiim. — Au curlier,  larger,  and  superior  fonn  of 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 


Souvenir  da  Conga's.— Anothcv  form  of  Williams'  Bon  Clu-etien ; 

very  e.xcellent. 
Beurre  Giffard. — Medium  size;    pyriform;    excellent    in  quality; 

ripens  early. 

SEPTEMREK    .VXD    OCTOPER. 

Beun-i!  il'Ainanlis. — Large;    melting;  of  excellent  quality  and  a 

great  bearer. 
Jerseij  GratioU. — Large,  russety,  melting;  au  enonnous  cropper; 

and  fine  in  qualitj'. 

*  FJemisli  Beuniii. — Lfyge,    russety,    splendid    quality,    a   great 

cropper,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful. 
British  Queen. — Above  medium  size ;  warmly  russetcd ;  fine  melting 
flesh  ;  excellent. 

*  Beurri  Supeifin. — Large,  roimdish,  pale  lemon-coloured,  russet, 

fine,    melting,    buttery,  hardy ;    a    great    bearer,    and  very 
excellent. 

*  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — One  of  the  best  pears  in  cultivation  ;  a 

great  cropper. 

OCTOliEU    AXD    XOVESfBEH. 

*  FonJanie    d'Anfomne. — Medium    size;    roundish;    line;    rich; 

melting ;  great  cropper ;  hardy. 

*  Suffolk  Thorn. — Medium  size,  warmly   russetcd,    tine,   melting, 

rich,  a  great  cropper,  and  hardy. 

*  Madame  Treijve. — Medium   size;  very   rich;    melting;    juicy; 

excellent.  « 

Comte  de  Lameij. — Medium  size;  roundish,  rich,  and  sugary;  great 

cropper ;  hard}-. 
SeclJe. — Small,  but  very  rich  and  excellent ;  a  great  cropper. 

*  Thowp.'^on's. — Medium  size  ;  rich,  melting,  and  excellent. 

*  Marie  Lnii.isc. — A  well-knoN\Ti  excellent  pear,    and  one   which 

cannot  be  too  much  cultivated. 

*  Beurre  Bosc. — A    very    hardy    and    prolific    sort,   of  excellent 

quality. 

NOVEJIllEK   AXD    DECEMBEK. 

*  Marechal  de  la  Conr. — Lai-ge  and  most  excellent ;  gi-cat  cropper; 

hardy. 
Beurri!  Clainjcau. — Large  and  very  beautiful ;  moderate  in  qimlity  ; 
a  great  cropper ;  hardy. 

*  Beurre  Diet. — Large,  and  in  somo  situations  most  excellent  in 

quality;  a  great  cropper. 

*  Glout   Morceau. — A    large    wcn-kno\\-u    pear    of    the    highest 

([uality. 
DoijenniS  du  Cornice — Large;  probably  the  finest  pear  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  invariable  good ;  moderate  cropper. 

DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY. 

*  ^Vinier  NeUs — Medium  size ;  melting,  rich,  and   excellent ;    a 

moderate  bearer. 
Beurri  Sfcrcimoiis.— -Large,   melting,  rich,  and  vinous;   a  great 
crojiper 

*  Ne  pins  Meuris. — Medium  size,  good  quality,  very  hardy,  and  a 

great  cropper. 
y.ephirin  Grdgoire. — Medium  size,  rich,  sugjiry,  and  vinous. 

*  Beurre  Ranee. — Large,  and  in  some  situations  excellent. 

*  Josephine  de  Malines. — Medium  size  :  rich  and  excellent. 


The  Shiraz  Apricot. — This  docs  not  differ  nnicli  in  appearance 
of  tree  from  the  better  kno«ni  varieties;  it  is  indeed  very  in\ich  like 
the  peach  api-icot,  and  like  that  it  is  very  vigorous.  It  is,  however, 
very  different  as  regards  its  fruit,  which  is  distinct  from  that  of  all 
the  varieties  of  apricots  known  to  our  gardens.  It  is  ilistingtn'sliod 
by  its  elongated  form,  and  principally  by  its  kernel,  whiih  is 
elli]>tical,  pointed  at  the  two  ends,  i-esembling  that  of  certain  plums. 
Another  distinctive  character  is  its  Hesli,  which  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  of  any  other  kind.  Instead  of  being  dry.  more  or 
less  clammy,  with  little  sugar,  and  of  a  somewhat  acrid  flavour,  like 
the  flesh  of  apricot-s,  it  is  soft,  pidpy  atid  honey-like.  This  apricot  is 
without  donbt  the  best  of  all;  it  is  delicious;  its  flesh  is  so  melting 
that  it  has  no:  much  consistence  of  texture,  an<l  therefore  it  softens 
quickly  after  being  ripe.  When  better  known,  it  cannot  fail  to  bo 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  for  dessert.  The  fruit  has  nothing 
about  it  to  flatter  tho  eye,  and  owing  to  its  want  of  consistenco  it  is 
not  likely  to  bo  a  good  variety  fen-  commci-cial  purposes ;  but  it  is 
probable' that  it  will  make  excellent  preserves.  It  ninst  notdio 
confounded  with  another  which  was  much  spoken  of  somo  years  ago. 
and  which  was  said  to  have  come  from  Smyrna,  and  to  have  sweet 
kernels,  which  after  all  was  not  surprising,  as  this  character  is 
common  to  many  varieties  of  apricots.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  aiv 
smaller  than  those  of  the  npricc.t  of  .Shirnz,  and  its  aiqienranco 
generally  resembles  that  of  tho  kind  called  Muscb  Muscli.  Wo 
received  tho  Sbimz  apricot  from  it.  Kegel,  of  St.  rotorsburgh.    Tho 
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follomng  is  an  enumeration  of  its  principal  characters ;  Tree 
vigorous,  in  port  and  aspect  very  near  the  common  apricot,  which  its 
flowers  also  resemble ;  fruit  longish,  heart  shajjed,  slightly  narrowed 
at  the  base,  then  suddenly  enlarging,  and  gradually  narrowing  to 
thp  apex,  which  finishes  in  an  obtuse  point ;  skin  pale  yellow,  or 
white-yellowish,  frequently  splitting;  flesh  yellowish  and  tender, 
very  melting,  soon  soft,  and  almost  pulpy,  sugary  and  honey-like; 
water  abundant,  lightly  and  agreeably  perfumed ;  kernel  quite 
elliptical,  attenuated  in  a  point  at  both  ends,  filling  completely  the 
cavity. — E.  A.  Carriere  {in  Revue  HorUcole). 


THE  TJPEIGHT  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  PEUIT-TREES 
ON  WALLS  AND  ESPALIERS. 

The  value  of  tliis  system  is  not  sufficiently  known  with,  us, 
yet  there  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  certain  to  be  of 
such  great  use.  Wall  culture  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  finest  fruit  in  many  . northern  and  tempei-ate  climes. 
We  seem  to  have  long  recognised  this  fact,  but  not  to  a  sufE- 
cient  extent,  and  the  progress  with  wall-fruit  cultivation  is 
very  slow.  Not  in  one  garden  out  of  ten  is  sufficient  attention 
paid  to  it,  while  it  is  most  rare  to  find  the  walls  of  gardens  in 


Upright  Pear -trees  in  the  U  Form. 

which  considerable  pains  are  taken  with  the  fruit-trees  covered 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  will  assume  that  the  cultivator  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  walls  in  the  production 
of  the  very  finest  fruit,  and  that  he  has  selected  the  varieties 
really  worthy  of  culture  in  this  way.  After  these  there  is  a 
third  condition  of  success  indispensable  to  perfect  wall 
culture,  the  absence  of  which  leaves  half  our  wall-surface  bare 
and  robs  us  of  quantities  of  the  finest  fruit.  This  is  the  true 
mode  of  covering  walls  quickly  and  well — the  erect  training. 
The  wrong  and  the  tedious,  and  therefore  the  profitless  mode, 
IS  the  large  fan  or  horizontal  tree,  which  takes  a  dozen  years 
to  form  well  even  in  good  hands,  and  perhaps  by  t]xe  time  it  is 


formed  some  new  varieties  will  have  come  to  light,  and  the 
judicious  cultivator  will  be  anxious  to  clear  away  the  results  of 
so  many  years'  work. 

There  is  no  need  to  spend  even  one-thii'd  of  this  time  in  the 
coveriug  of  even  the  highest  garden  walls  with  f oi-ms  of  trees 
as  fruitful,  as  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  any  of  the  old  large 
forms,  and  much  more  easily  made.  The  simplest  and  best  form 
for  every  kind  of  wall-fruit  is  the  erect  one,  with  from  one  to  four 
or  five  branches  ascending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
wall.  In  this  way  a  good  cultivator,  by  selecting  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  to  begin  with,  may  furnish  a  wall  ten  feet  high 
in  two  years  from  the  time  of  planting. 

To  do  so,  he  would  not,  of  course,  follow  the  common  prac- 
tice of  cutting  hard  back  the  shoots ;  if  he  thought  they 
would  not  break  regularly,  he  would  bend  them  down  to 
induce  them  to  do  so.  With  good  young  trees,  three  years 
are  the  most  that  should  be  required  by  any  gardener  to  cover 
the  wall  by  this  system.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is 
applicable  only  to  the  pear ;  it  is  equally  so  to  every  other  kind 
.  of  fruit-tree  worthy  of  a  place  against  a  wall.  In  the  case  of 
the  peach  a  still  smaller  form  is,  we  are  quite  certain,  desirable. 
A  peach-tree  with  two  branches  like  a  capital  U  may  seem 
awkward  to  persons  only  accustomed  to  the  fan  mode  of 
training ;  but  we  have  seen  many  walls  perfectly  covered  by  it 
on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  far  better  suited  to  our  climate  than 
a  larger  form.  Trees  trained  in  these  particular  forms  are  not 
required  to  begin  with ;  we  have  simply  to  take,  in  the  case  of 
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Single  Upright  Pear  (a  good  ' 
Form  for  very  High  Walls) . 


Peach-tree  in  the  douhle  U  Form 
(Sketched  after  Spring  Pinmuig) . 


the  pear  or  the  apple,  a  yoiTug  nursery  tree,  with  its  five 
branches  or  so,  and  train  four  or  five  of  them,  as  may  be 
required,  in  a  vertical  manner  against  a  wall,  and  at  equal 
distances. 

The  general  adoption  of  this  system  would  soon  fill  our 
fruit-rooms  and  cover  our  half -naked  walls.  It  would  prove 
of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  gardeners  generally,  in 
enabling  them  to  rapidly  cover  the  many  bare  walls  one  sees ; 
and  if  a  desirable  system  for  ordinary  garden-walls,  it  is 
much  more  so  for  the  walls  of  stables,  houses,  &c.,  which  it 
takes  years  to  furnish  by  the  common  plan.  The  only  case 
where  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  a  spreading  mode  is  on  very  low 
walls  and  trellises.  These,  however,  should  never  be  erected 
for  fruit-growing  purposes. 

Examples  of  walls  as  well  covered  as  those  shown  in  our 
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woodcuts  are  not  imfrequent  iu  France  and  Belgium.  When 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  in  1868,  the  late  JVli'.  H.  A. 
Watson,  then  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  showed  us  many 
examples  of  walls  well  covered  with  peach  and  other  trees 
trained  in  this  foiTu,  and  we  have  lately  seen  a  very  good 
example  of  growing  the  apple  thus  with  Mr.  Sage,  in  the 
garden  at  Ashridge  Park,  who  covered  a  portion  of  his  walls 
in  two  years  with  choice  desert  apple-trees.  In  The  G-.vkdkx 
for  December  9th  figures  of  upright  forms  admirably  suited  for 
tall  wire  trellises  were  given. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 


Make  Your  Trees  Branch.  Low. — Train  your  pear  trees  so  that 
tliey  will  branch  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
advaQtages  are  easily  euumerated. 

1.  They  arc  easy  to  trim. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  gather  the  fruit. 

3.  Falling  fruit  is  Httlc  injured. 

4.  All  branches  being  stui'dy  will  not  be  stiuined  by  over-bcariug  or 
over-weight  of  fruit. 

5.  The  soil  will  be  kept  shaded  and  moist. 

6.  The  trunk  vniX  be  protected  from  the  scorohing  suu. — Sortiadlurisf. 

Wiring  Fruit  "Walls.— Mr.  Fish  merits  the  best  thanks  of  young 
gardeners  for  his  sympathetic  obseiTations  under  the  head  of  "  Pruning 
and  Nailing  in  the  Cold."  He  says  truly  that  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  tying  and  nailing  to  be  got  through  in  a  certain  time,  but 
if  gardeners  would  advise  theii- employers  to  adopt  the  French  system 
of  wiring  walls,  they  would  save  much  labour  andf  inconvenience. 
The  antiquated  system  of  decorating  the  limbs  of  fine  young  ti'ces 
with  rags  ought  now  to  bo  classed  among  things  of  the  past.  When 
the  plan  of  •wiring  was  brought  into  notice  my  employer  had  all  the 
walls  in  the  kitchen-garden  fresh  pointed  -n-ith  mortal",  iirst  nn. 
fastening  the  fruit-trees,  many  of  which  are  large  and  old,  and,  after 
having  the  guiding-nails  inserted,  had  the  wire  put  behind  the  trees, 
drawn  through  the  eyes,  and  made  fast  at  each  end  of  the  wall.  The 
raidissour  or  tightener  I  placed  about  midway  on  each  wire,  instead 
of  at  each  end.  Two  of  our  walls,  with  south  aspects,  arc  each  eighty 
yards  in  length,  and  one  raidisseur  was  found  to  be  sufficient  for  wires 
that  length.  The  result  is  admirable ;  the  trees  look  better  and  bear 
better  than  under  the  old  plan,  and  there  is  a  great  saving  of  labour. 
The  wiring  was  done  in  18G9,  so  we  have  had  time  enough  to  prove 
its  utilitj'.  Our  crops  of  wall-fruit  during  these  two  last  years  have 
been  good.  Oar  walls  required  upwards  of  3,000  yards  of  galvanised 
wire  — J.  M.  II.,  Ledbury. 


THE   FRUIT-GARDEN   FOR   JANUARY. 

BY  WILLIAM  TILLERY,  J\'ELBECK. 

Out-Door  Fruit. — January  being  in  general  one  of  the  severest 
of  the  winter  months,  the  planting  of  hardy  fruits  during  the  ue.\t 
four  weeks  must  bo  ruled  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  mild, 
this  operation  may  still  be  performed;  for  even  winter  planting,  if 
the  roots  aro  mulched,  is  better  than  driving  it  off  till  the  spring. 
If  ]n'uning  has  been  neglected  in  November  and  December,  it  should 
now  bo  attended  to.  Tho  nailing  of  wall-trees  should  likewise  be 
vigorously  carried  on  in  mild,  diy  weather ;  for  this  work,  if 
neglected  in  tho  autumn  and  winter  months,  often  sadly  interferes 
with  pressing  operations  in  tho  spring.  Figs  on  walls,  if  not  pro- 
tected, sliould  now  be  so,  as  severe  frosts  in  January  and  February 
often  injure  them. 

Orchard-House  Fruit. — Having  grown  in  pots  or  in  tho  borders 
in  an  iirchard-housu  m.iiiy  of  ihe  newer  varieties  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
ai)ricots,  plums,  and  cherries,  last  year,  the  following  list  of  the  sorts, 
and  their  time  of  ripening,  may  not  be  without  interest :— Of  peaches, 
tho  earliest  kinds  grown  in  pots  hero  were  tho  Early  Beatrice, 
Louise,  and  Rivers,  all  throe  varieties  ripening  in  July  in  succession. 
The  Early  Hcatrico  ripened  on  a  wall  in  tho  open  air  on  tho  20th  of 
July  ;  but  its  llavour  was  watery,  and  not  so  good  as  the  fruit  grown 
on  tho  pot  trees.  Hales'  Early  York  is  a  delicious  small  peach,  like 
the  Early  York;  but  it  ripened  earlier  in  August  than  that  variety. 
Dagmar,  another  of  Hiver's  seedling  peaches,  ripened  about  tho 
midillo  of  August,  and  is  a  high-coloured  and  good-flavoured  kind. 
Jlalta,  a  small  peach  of  tho  Noblesse  section,  was  tho  juiciest  and 
best  flavoured  o[  nil  tho  August  sorts.  Magdala,  another  new  kind 
ripened  in  tho  end  of  August.  It  is  creamy  iu  coUair,  with  a  crimson 
cheek,  and  is  well  flavoured.  Of  the  newer  varieties  of  September 
peacho.-!,  tin"  Alexamlra  Noblesse,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Stump  the  World, 
were  tho  best.  Some  were  grown  in  pots,  and  some  wore  planted 
out  ou  tho  hack  wall.     Tho  latest  sorts,  ripening  iu  October  and 


November,  were  Lord  Palmerston  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  latter  a 
very  large  creamy-coloirred  sort,  slightly  tinged  with  rose  next  the 
sun,  and  a  great  acquisition  amongst  the  latest  varieties.  Among 
nectarines,  the  earliest  in  ripening  was  Lord  Napier,  which  was  fit 
for  table  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  same  season  as  Hunt's 
Tawny.  The  Stanwiek  and  Pine-Apple  ripened  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  were  two  very'  high-flavoured  varieties.  The  Victoria 
was  the  latest  in  ripening,  and  is  a  valuable  sort  for  late  keeping  and 
flavour.  Of  plums,  the  newer  kinds  grown  in  pots  were  all  of  the 
gage  section.  Oullin's  Golden  Gage  was  an  early  sort,  ripening  in 
July.  McLaughlin's  Gage  is  an  excellent  American  variety,  wliich 
ripened  early  in  August.  Boddaert's  Green  Gage  was  a  very  good 
large  plum,  ripening  in  the  middle  of  August.  Transparent  Gage 
was  one  of  the  very  best  flavoured  of  all  the  gages,  and  was  ripe  in 
the  beginning  of  September.  Among  cherries,  tho  earliest  in 
ripening  in  May  was  the  Guignc  Tres  Precoce,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Belle  d'Orleans.  The  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  and  Early 
Lyons,  were  lipe  about  the  end  of  May ;  and  the  Bedford  Prolific 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Of  apricots,  Precoce  Donlins  was  a  very 
early  and  good  kind,  ripening  in  July.  Grosse  Peche  is  a  variety 
as  large  as  the  Mooiiiark,  but  was  earlier  in  ripening.  St.  Ambrose, 
a  French  sort,  docs  well  in  pots,  being  better  flavom-ed  than  when 
grown  on  the  walls. 

Early  Vines.— Those  started  in  December  will  now  bo  breaking, 
and  they  should  have  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities ;  but  the 
giving  air  to  vines  during  severe  frosts  in  January  and  February 
requires  much  attention,  especially  if  the  w-eather  is  windy.  A  tem. 
perature  of  60'  during  the  night,  and  a  rise  to  15"  in  the  day,  when 
the  vines  are  in  bloom,  vnll  keep  all  safe.  Vines  lately  pruned  will 
want  the  rough  bark  peeled  off  them,  and  they  should  be  dressed 
with  some  strong  composition,  to  keep  mildew  and  insects  in  check. 
I  have  always  found  the  following  mixtm-e  very  eflicient  for  tho 
purj50se,  namely,  four  ounces  of  soft  soap,  six  ounces  of  sulphur  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  as  much  quicklime  and  clay  as  will  bring  the 
mixture  to  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  The  water  must  bo 
boiled,  so  as  to  melt  the  soap  ;  the  other  ingredients  should  be  stirred 
in,  and  the  mixture  used  when  cold.  When  it  is  used  for  peach  or 
nectarine  trees,  more  water  and  clay  must  be  added  to  cool  it ;  for  I 
have  kno^vn  the  young  bark  and  flower-buds  of  these  trees  injured 
by  it  when  it  is  put  ou  too  strong.  Home-made  brushes  of  bast 
matting,  tied  on  short  pieces  of  stick,  are  quite  good  enough  for 
painting  the  mixture  on  tho  trees,  and,  to  make  safe,  every  crevice 
must  be  filled  up  ;  and  when  the  first  coat  is  dried,  a  second  applica- 
tion must  be  made  on  places  missed  iu  the  first  dressing.  It  tho 
vineries  are  heated  by  pipes  with  troughs  in  them,  all  the  sulphur 
and  lime  of  last  year's  dressing  should  bo  scraped  or  washed  off, 
for  fear  of  rusting  tho  tender  berries  after  the  vines  are  aut  of 
bloom.  ^VI^en  the  vines  are  forced  early,  the  outside  side  border 
should  bo  protected  by  some  slightly  fermenting  nuUeria^,  snch 
as  litter,  or  tree-leaves  ;  and  if  covered  on  tho  top  with  wooden 
shuttei-s,  tho  co\-ering  will  not  want  renewing  till  taken  off  in  the 
sin-ing. 

The  earliest  forced  peaches  will  now  bo  iu  bloom,  and  the  night 
temperature  may  rise  from  50"  to  55".  Peach-trees  swelling  their 
buds  in  the  second  poach-house  will  reciuiro  daily  syringing,  and  tho 
atmosphere  of  tho  house  should  bo  kept  damp  by  sprinkling  tho 
floors  and  pijies. 

Pine  Apples.— For  tho  general  stock  maintain  a  iiieau  tcmpera- 
tiuo  of  about  IJO"  at  night,  allowing  an  advance  of  somo  five  or  more 
ilegrces  during  tho  day. 

Cherries.  -When  cherries  arc  forced  early,  the  temperature  must 
bo  kept  low,  never  allowing  it  to  rise  above  50'  until  tho  fruit 
is  set. 

Strawberries.- A  second  batch  will  now  want  introdnciug  to 
Ihe  shelves  of  a  peach-houso  or  pit  at  work.  For  early  forcing, 
plants  with  good  plump  crowns  ought  to  be  sclecteil ;  and  I  find 
those  potted  in  nitlier  suuill  pots  with  good  matted  roots  always  set 
their  fruit  the  best. 

Cucumber  House  or  Pit.— At  this  dull  time,  cncumlier  plants 
are  froquenily  much  infested  by  thrips,  so  that  repeated  fumigations 
must  bo  resorted  to,  as  well  as  syringings,  to  keep  down  red  spider. 
A  sowing  of  both  cucumber  and  melon  seed  ought  to  be  mado  early 
in  tho  month,  to  raise  plants  to  fill  up  vacancies.  I  find  early 
melons  do  very  well  in  boxes  in  a  pine  stove,  selecting  Scarlet  Gem 
and  Egyptian  Green  Flesh  as  tho  types  ot  tho  high  flavoiu-  of  early 
sorts. 

When  French  beans  aro  forced  in  stoves  or  early  vineries,  (hey 
mnst  not  bo  placed  too  near  other  plani.<!.  for  foar  of  iuti-oducing  red 
spider.  I  find  the  best  soil  for  gi-owiug  them  in  is  good  strong  or 
turfy  loam  ;  and  the  varieties  most  to  be  depended  on  forcing  early 
are  the  Newiiigtou  Wonder  and  Fulnier's  Forcing  tor  the  spring 
supply. 
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OPUNTIA  EAPFINESQUIANA. 

Allow  me  to  add  tlie  testimony  of  my  experience  as  to  the 
complete  hardiness  of  this  Opuntia  in  this  climate.  I  got  a 
plant  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1869  from  Messrs.  Haage  & 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  which  has  ever  since  that  time  been  in  an 
open  border  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Last  winter  was  par- 
ticularly severe  ;  and  this  winter  the  thermometer,  quite  near 
the  plant,  has  marked  21°  below  zero  centigrade.  It  was 
often  covered  with  a  foot  in  depth  of  snow  last  winter,  and  it 
has  been  so  once  this  year  (1871)  already. 

This  Opuntia  is  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  its  dwarf-branching 
habit  makes  it  better  suited  for  out-of-door  vase  or  rockwork 
culture  than  for  a  border.  All  the  ISTopalea  division  of  Opiuitia 
are  very  rapid  growers.  Many  of  them  have  fine  flowers,  and 
bloom  freely;  but  they  shortly  get  very  large  and  cumber- 
some. I  practised  at  one  time  the  following  plan  of  keeping  a 
large  collection  in  a  comparatively  small  space  :  I  chose  some 
large  specimens  of  stout,  erect  kinds,  such  as  Tujia,  pseudo. 
Tuna,  coccinellifera,  &c.,  and  grafted  a  branch  (frond)  of  a 
different  kind  on  almost  every  branch.  This  was  very  easily 
effected,  by  cutting  the  end  of  the  branch  to  be  grafted  into  a 
sharp  wedge  at  its  lower  extremity,  inserting  it  into  a  gash 
made  on  the  branch  of  the  stock,  and  running  one  of  the 
Tuna's  shai-p  spines  through  both  of  these,  to  maintain  the 
graft  in  its  place.  •  ,. 

To  show  what  a  large  size  some  of  the  Nopalea  will  attain 
'even  in  this  cold  climate  with  very  little  artificial  heat,  I  may 
mention  that,  some  years  since,  I  saw  in  an  old  tumble-down 
conservatory  some  miles  from  here  a  i^lant  of  the  Tuna,  or 
pseudo-Tuna,  that  had  been  origtually  gTown.  in  a  wooden 
"  case,  but  from  which  the  bottom  had  long  since  rotted  away, 
leaving  the  roots  to  ramble  at  pleasure  in  the  earthen 
flooring.  This  plant  had  reached  the  roof,  fully  twenty  feet 
high,  and  had  already  forced  out  several  panes  of  glass.  Its 
diameter  fully  equalled  its  height,  and  it  foi-med  a  thick  mass 
of  fronds  borne  on  a  stout  stalk,  or  rather,  trunk,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg.  The  rusty  old  stove,  shaky  sashes,  and  broken 
panes,  fully  bore  testimony  as  to  the  plant  getting  but  little 
artificial  heat.  I  saw  it  in  midsummer,  when  it  was  really  a 
grand  sight,  covered  with  thousands  of  sulphm--coloured 
blossoms,  as  large  almost  as  half-crown  pieces. 

Veisailles.  Ekedk..  Palmee. 


THE  POXGLOYE. 

0>'E  of  the  most  beautifnl  features  about  soma  of  the  French 
woods,  esj^ecially  in  those  connected  with  many  of  the  old  royal 
residences,  is  the  masses  of  gorgeons-colonred  fosgloves  in  all  their 
natural  beauty,  associated  with  bracken  and  heather.  One  spot 
particularly  calls  for  especial  notice  in  the  Versailles  wood,  through 
which  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Ouest  passes  to  Eambouillet  and  on  to 
Brest.  This  spot,  I  ventm-e  to  say,  is  unequalled  anysvhere'  for  such 
masses  of  this  splendid,  nncnltivated  flower.  There  may  be  places 
in  this  coimtry  where  foxgloves  look  and  thrive  as  well,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  are  hundreds  of  places  where  they  would  grow  and 
flower  in  perfection  were  a  few  hundred  plants  planted- in  favonrabfe 
spots  at  fii-st,  since  it  would  perpetuate  itself  easily.  This  was  done 
at  one  or  two  private  places;  to  my  knowledge,  and  was  brought 
about  by  the  sight  of  those  above  mentioned.  I  could  mention  a 
few  places  in  France  where  the  proprietors  introduced  them  mth 
effect  near  the  flower-gardens,  in  large  masses,  alongside  the  avenues 
that  in  all  French  chateaux  run  away  right  and  left  into  the  uncared- 
for  woods.  Foxgloves  among  masses  of  green,  whether  bracken  or 
what  not,  have  a  grand  and  majestic  look,  such  as  is  not  easily 
forgotten  when  once  seen ;  and  I  think,  in  places  where  we  too  often 
see  such  masses  of  nettles,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  trouble  we 
might  see  in  their  stead  the  beantif ul  foxgloves,  as  a  rule,  in  perfection. 

I  purpose  planting  some  hundreds  next  year  about,  here  and 
there,  among  rhododendrons — newly  planted  rhododendi-ons,  for 
.where  these  thrive  in  the  natm-al  soil  I  have  invariably  seen  the  fox- 
glove do  well.  Many  hundreds  of  plants  can  be  raised  from  a  good 
packet  of  seed,  and,  nowadays,  when  we  have  such  fine,  spotted, 
improved  strains,  I  think  we  may  look  foi-n-ard  to  the  time  when  all 
our  woods,  and  shaded,  frequented  nooks,  will  be  beautified  with  this 
fine  wild  flower.  To  those  who  have  had  no  exiierience  M-ith  this 
plant    I  would  fui'ther  remark — procure  a  packet  of  seed  and  sow 


it  in  a  pan,  in  a  moist  heat,  in  Febmary.  As  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  prick  out  an  inch  apart  or  so  in  a  frame  or  under  a  hand- 
hght  where  there  is  a  sKght  heat,  and  where  no  frost  can  enter.  A 
month  or  so  after  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  out  into  borders,  • 
to  be  lifted  again  in  autumn  to  plant  in  permanent  places  anywhere 
and  everywhere  where  suitable,  to  flower  the  following  summer. 
They  must  be  nearly  two  years  old,  and  strong,  ere  they  flower 
profusely.  We  had  spikes  of  flower  last  year  fully  four  feet  long, 
from  two-year-old  plants.  These  were  planted,  however,  in  garden 
soil  among  large  rhododendrons,  and  had  a  fine  effect.  They  con- 
tinued to  throw  up  spikes  all  the  summer,  and  being  a  moist  year, 
they,  moreover,  being  situated  on  an  east  aspect  shaded  by  a  high 
wall,  they  continued  to  flower  tiU  September. 

I  can't  say  they  are  as  brilliant  as  the  gladiolus,  but  one  thing  in 
their  favour  is,  they  can  be  growu  among  large  evergreens  in  a  dressed 
and  formal  way  as  well  as  in  the  shady  woods.  At  the  Chateau  de 
Dampierre,  the  residence  of  the  young  Due  de  Luyne — who  was 
kOled  during  the  late  war,  under  melancholy  circumstances — about 
twenty  miles  from  Versailles,  I  remember  seeing,  some  years  ago,  on 
its  being  pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  Cide  (the  gardener  there)  an 
improved  spotted  form  of  foxglove.  It  was  amongst  a  lot,  growing 
wild;  and  he  kindly  gave  me  a  pod  or  two  of  seed,  from  which  I 
have  grown  the  sort  here  and  elsewhere.'  It  is  among  foxgloves 
what  the  new  spotted  form  of  gloxinia  that  came  out  at  the  French 
Exhibition  in  1S67  is  among  gloxinias,  and  it  varies  in  colour  from 
pure  white  to  dark  pink  and  pui-ple.  The  one  I  speak  of  as  grooving 
in  the  Versailles  wood  is  a  much  darker  variety,  and  shows  at  a 
distance,  but  is  not  spotted,  as  is  the  sort  which  I  grow. — M.  E.,  in 
"  Qardeners'  Chronicle." 


CHRISTMAS  HOETICULTURE  IN   YIENNA. 

In  no  part  of  Em-ope  is  there  found  so  near  an  approach  to  the 
glory  of  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  American  forests  as  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Austria,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  A  press  corresj)ondent  writes  as  follows  of  the  Austrian 
foliage  in  autumn,  and  of  the  foliage  which  succeeds  it  at  Christmas, 
"  about  the  glorious  grandeur  of  the  timber  in  the  Prater,  and  the 
wonderful  tints  with  which  autumn  decorated  the  giants  and  dwarfs 
of  that  forest."  Indeed,  they  were  beautiful  at  that  date  he  had  reason 
to  know,  but  now,  in  the  last  days  of  the  expiring  year,  we  have  an 
arboricultural  phenomenon  which  puts  them  quite  in  the  shade. 
"  Within  the  last  few  hours  a  very  large  plantation  of  trees  and  a 
nurserj'-garden  of  shrubs  have  broken  out  not  only  into  leaf,  but  into 
bloom.  The  colours  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  flowers  bring  th  the 
mind  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  Lisbon.  The  crops  are  so 
great  that,  after  Christmas,  and  indeed  before  the  6th  of  Januar}', 
they  must  be  very  much  thinned,  or  the  trees  will  be  useless  till  next 
year.  This  sort  of  finiit  harvest  is  an  annual  institution  in  Vienna. 
The  produce  is  garnered  by  young  children,  who  are  not  paid  any 
wages,  but  get  then-  share  of  the  gathering.  With  so  much  lemonade 
and  cake  each  'per  noctem,  they  work  '  short  time,'  and  are  home  by 
ten.  A  great  amount  of  women's  labour  is,  however,  lost  at  this 
harvest,  as  the  mothers  or  aunts  usually  sit  on  benches  while  their 
young  charges  bear  all  the  heat  of  the  evening.  It  is  evident  that  - 
this  class  in  Austria  take  great  pride  in  their  childi'en,  and  in  their's 
and  theii'  own  costume.  Many  of  the  mothers  would  look  well  in  a 
London  ball-room,  and  the  children  be  *  much  admired '  as  brides- 
maids at  a  grand  wedding.  Sometimes  when  the  trees  are  stripped — 
and  it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  this  horticultural  op)eration 
is  executed — the  employers  give  a  supper,  consisting  chiefl}''  of  sweet- 
stuff,  to  their  youthful  gang,  who  then  go  back  to  then-  lodging, 
houses — usually  very  clean  and  well-kept — in  charge  of  their  parents. 
The  trees  stripped  axe  an  improvement  on  the  Christmas  rose,  which, 
according  to  authorities,  produces  '  beautiful  white  flowers  about 
Christmas.'  White  flowers!  allez  done!  these  produce  red,  gi-eeu, 
yellow,  black,  blue,  pink,  fruit  and  flowers — and  ivill  be  kno\m  to 
those  great  botanists  and  night  horticultmlsts  in  England,  Professors 
Gunter,  Portnum,  Mason,  Hedges,  Butler,  &c.,  as  the  arbor  multifer 
or  Chiistmas  Tree." 

The  Viennese  cultivators  of  Christmas  trees  exceed  those  of  all 
other  parts  of  Germany>  in  taste  and  ingenuity.  Not  merely  are 
whole  groves  of  young  firs  made  to  put  forth  luxurious  blossoms  with 
an  air  of  naturalness  quite  sufficient  to  deceive  juvenile-botanists,^ 
who  devoutly  believe  the  inflorescence  to  be  real — but  artificial  shrubs, 
such  as  camellias,  paulownias ;  palms  in  full  bearing  of  real  cocoa-nuts, 
are  so  beautifully  executed  that  botanists  of  a  larger  growth  might 
be  deceived  without  being  ashamed,  so  perfect  is  the  deception. 
Vienna  is  the  Paris  of  Germany.  It  has  speciahties  in  matters  of 
taste  as  distinctive  as  the  celebrated  articles  do  Paris,  and  which 
fully  equal  them  in  elegance ;  while  in  matters  of  real  horticulture, 
the   art   is  nowhere  carried  to  greater  perfection  in  the  matter  of 
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real  flowers  for  the  table,  at  all  seasons  of  the  j'ear.  At  the  Imperial 
Castle  of  Laxenburg  there  are  vast  gardens  (under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Herr  Eauch,  a  pupil  of  our  ever-regretted  John 
Claudius  Loudon),  where  table  flowers  are  regularly  produced  for  the 
Court,  where  they  are  deemed  indispensable  all  the  year  round — the 
winter  violets  of  the  large  new  variety  being  produced  there  in  the 
depth  of  winter  with  a  luxuriance  of  blooni  and  richness  of  perfume 
which  I  have  not  met  \rith  elsewhere. — H.  N.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Soil  for  a  Rock  Garden. — I  am  al)out  to  construct  a  rock-garden,  and  shou'd 
lie  nuich  obIi;z<-'il  it"  you  will  iufonu  me  of  the  bet*t  kind  of  soU  for  it.  There  i.s 
plenty  of  peat  nf^tt  far  distant,  but  the  garden  is  on  a  sandy  loam.  E.  L.  H.-r — 
[For  a  exeat  nnmber  of  rock  plants  almost  any  kind  of  open  soil  will  do  ;  and  in 
a  free  loam  numbers  of  alpine  plants  delight.  To  have  plenty  of  soil,  and  that  so 
arranged  that  the  roots  may  descend  deeply  into  it,  and  find  an  abundant  supply 
of  moisture  in  it  during  the  heats  of  .sinnmer,  i3  of  (greater  importance  than  the 
kind  of  soil.  For  some  of  the  Gentians,  for  Spigeli.a  marylandica,  Rhexia 
viririuica,  and  dwarf  cricaccoiis  plants,  some  portions  should  have  a  silvery  peat 
soilj. 

Eoses  and  Evergreen  Climbers  for  a  North  Wall.— Will  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  ji^ve  me  the  name  of  a  gooil,  free-blooming  red  rose,  to 
climb  on  a  wall  wliich  has  a  northern  aspect  ?  Also  the  names  of  a  few  pretty 
flowering  evergreen  creepers,  to  plant  on  a  wall  with  the  same  exposure  ? — L., 

J^xet^r. -[You  cannot  do  better  than  plant  -\madis,  a  fine  Boursaalt  rose, 

flowering  purpUsh  criinson,  and  the  plant  of  vigorous  habit.  Also,  if  you  have 
room  enough,  Splendens,  Lauri?  Davoust,  and  Ophirie.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
"  lirotty  flowering  evergreen  creepers"  for  a  north  wall,  though  you  may  get 
some  excellent  deciduous  things  for  that  purpose.  If  your  soil  is  warm  and 
light,  the  myrtle  may  do  well  against  .your  wall,  andthe  Laurustinus  will  be  sure 
to  dr)  so,  and  though  it  is  not  a  "creeper,"  yet  it  is  quite  as  easily  trained  against 
a  wall  as  any  such.  We  have  seen  it  grow  very  high  and  look  beautiful  against 
a  liouso  in  muter.  The  camellia  may  also  be  grown  against  the  house  in  the 
southern  partes  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  we  have  seen  beautiful  blooma  cat 
from  such  in  February.] 

Japan  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  tricuspidata).  —  I  have  often 
garnished  the  dessert  i^uth  the  beautifully  tinted  foliage  of  the  Gros 
CTuillaume,  Bhick  Prince,  and  West's  St.  I'eter's  Vinos ;  but  none  of  these 
attcr  they  begin  to  change  colour  last  long,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  so 
goodly  an  acquisition  as  the  Aijipelopsis  tricuspidata,  than  which  for 
pmijoses  of  dessert  garniture  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful.  Nor  have  wc 
yet  done  ^ith  our  new  friend.  I  have  often  to  cater  leaves  for  ladies' 
maids  who  take  an  interest  in  adorning  their  ladies'  hair  for  the  evcuings. 
The  leaves  of  the  old  Cissus  discolor  and  the  red  raceme  of  flower  and 
leaves  of  Enijhorbia  .Jacquiniflora  used  to  be  favourites ;  but  now,  with  the 
extra  ammunition  afforded  by  this  new  -\mpelopsis,  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
destitute  as  regards   liue  leaves   for  that  purpose.  —  Wm.  Miller,   Cmnhe 

Ahhr;/  Gitn'.rii.t. 

Giant  Sunflower. — Tliis  much -neglected  plant  not  only  forms  a 
handsome  contrast  in  the  shrubbery,  but  its  numerous  seeds  are  much 
relished  in  the  poultry  yard,  being  particularly  beneficial  to  the  birds 
during  the  moulting  season.  The  sunflowers  I  have  gro^m  this  season 
iiic;istiro  from  ^Siuelios  to  i-'J  inches  iu  circimiferencc,  their  heights  ranging 
from  y  feet  tu  12  feet,  tlio  circumference  of  stem  from  8  inches  to  1)  iuclies 
at  the  thickest  part,  and  the  seeds  which  I  counted  from  one  head 
amounted  to  l,(i3U.  1  S(jw  the  seed  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April ;  the  plants  should  stand  at  least  three  feet  apart.  If  flowers 
as  large  as  the  heads  already  meutioued  are  desired,  the  side  shoots  should 
be  nipped  otf  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  leavinj^  only  the  tcnninal  bud  to  flower,  nie  sunflower  is  a  greedy 
feeder,  and  will  consume  large  quantities  of  liijuid  manure,  which  should 
be  liberally  supplied  after  tlie  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  about  a 
foot.  AVatering  with  soft  water  overhead  in  dry  weather  will  lie  found 
very  beneficial.  "Wherever  the  siuiflower  is  sown,  a,  handful  of  soot  should 
be  scattered  pretty  thickly  over  the  spot  to  repel  the  attacks  of  slugs,  who 
are  very  apt  to  eat  the  young  plant  off  as  soon  as  it  appears. — Thmnat  s. 

JrrroU. [Mr.  Jerrold  has  forwarded  to  us  two  heads  of  stmflower,  the 

larger  being  39  inches  in  circumference.  As  the  seeds  are  greatly  relished 
by  ))hcasant3,  and  possess  high  fattening  properties,  it  might  beadvautage- 
otisly  8o^^^l  in  some  situations;  but  it  reqmres  very  rich  soil,  suid  is  au 
impoverishing  crop. — EJ.  Firtd.] 

Aquilegia  formosa.— I  observe  that  Mr.  Ellaconibe  rocomuiends 
this  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus.  I  never  myself  yet 
htul  the  go<id  fortune  to  obtain  it  true.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
must  bo  rare,  even  if  it  be  at  all  in  English  gtvrdens.  But  my  chief 
motive  now  is  to  warn  iimatears  that  the  Aqiiilegia  formosa  of 
aeodsmou's  lists  is  a  very  different  plant  from  the  A.  formosa  of 
Fischer,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ellacombe,  and  is,  in  short,  merely  a 
double  variety  of  the  common  Columbine  sprontinpinto  many  shades. 
The  true  -V.  formosa  is  closely  allied  to  X.  canadensis  and  A.  truncata 
(.\.  californica  of  gardens),  but  is  described  as  having  stamens  and 
styles  not  protruding  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  I  observe, 
with  regret,  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  hybridize  tho  species 
(if  this  genus.  There  is  so  much  tendency  to  vnry  in  some  of  them, 
that  1  think  tho  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  bo  to  obtain,  and 
retain,  each  species  as  pure  us  |)ussiblo  ;"for  I  doubt  if  any  hybriil 
will  ever  exceeil  in  beauty  or  interest  the  original  type,  or  that,  if 
such  cotiUl  bo  produced,  that  they  could  easily  be  perpetuated. — 
AV.  TiioMi'sox,  Ipsu-ich. 
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Bv  means  of  neatness  and  order  endeavour  to  render  all  ornamental 
grounds  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  AValks  and  grass  must  be  fre- 
quently rolled  when  there  is  no  frost,  and  no  greater  improvement 
could  be  undertaken  than  to  make  grass  verges  and  lawns  perfectly 
level.  I  do  not  mean  like  a  billiard-table  or  croquet-ground,  but 
where  the  ground  naturally  slopes  the  fall  should  be  utdform  and 
regular.  Where  verges  are  irregular  it  is  easj'  to  turn  back  tho 
turf  and  to  make  the  ground  qidte  level,  and  then  re-turf,  beating 
quite  firmly  with  iron  rammers ;  but  do  not  give  tho  edges  the  Unal 
trimming  until  such  time  as  the  grass  has  taken  root,  and  all  danger 
from  hard  frost  is  over.  Smoothness,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  is  one 
of  the  main  constituents  of  beauty ;  therefore  a  lawn  which  is  not 
perfectly  eye-sweet  can  never  please.  Turn  up  vacant  flower-beds 
to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  frost,  and  renew  the  soil  in  such  as 
may  require  that  being  done ;  turn  gravel  walks,  surface  dressing 
them  with  a  coating  of  fresh  gravel,  and  lay  box  edgings. 
Frequently  examine  half-hardy  plants  protected  during  severe 
weather,  and  endeavour  to  render  their  covering  efficient  by  giving 
additional  protection  when  necessary ;  also  protect  bulbs  during 
severe  frost.  Plant  and  re-arrange  flowering  deciduous  shrubs, 
keeping  in  view  ultimate  effect ;  and  so  dispose  of  tho  stronger 
growing  varieties  as  not  to  overgrow  the  more  delicate  kinds.  Evon 
hawthorns,  beautiful  and  desirable  though  they  are,  frequently 
occupy  the  front  rank  of  mixed  shrubberies,  ivhcn  they  would  have 
been  better  placed  further  back,  or  set  in  groups  ;  but  all  the  strougor 
growing  kinds  are  in  better  keeping  as  park  ornaments.  Tho  best 
for  dress  grounds  are  the  different  varieties  of  Crattcgus  oxyucantha, 
as,  for  example,  Paul's  new  double  scarlet.  This  is  a  splenrlid 
variety  that  merits  extensive  cultivation.  C.  o.  multiplex,  the  best 
double  white,  C.  o.  punicea,  the  finest  single  scarlet,  and  C.  o.  rosea 
snperba,  may  bo  accepted  as  fair  types  of  the  kinds  that  wilU  give 
most  satisfaction.  The  double  varieties  just  named  are  splendid 
suljjects  for  pot  culture.  If  not  already  done  iiiulch  all  newly, 
planted  trees  with  leaf-soil,  dung,  or  spent  tan  ;  top-di'ess  hollies, 
rhododendrons,  and  such  plants  as  may  require  stimulating, 
with  rotten  maniu'c  and  soil.  Prune  deciduous  plants  and  climbers, 
and  train  such  as  may  require  it.  Shake  snow  from  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  as  soon  as  fallen,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  lodge  heavily  on 
tho  branches  much  damage  may  be  done. 

Tender  roses  must  bo  efficiently  protected,  and  mulch  dwarf  roses 
of  every  description.  More  particularly  is  this  necessary  with  such 
varieties  as  arc  worked  on  the  Manetti  stock.  In  planting  roses  on 
this  stock  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  placo  of  union  of  tho  bud 
with  the  stock  be  underground.  The  great  propensity  of  this 
Italian  briar  to  produce  suckers,  together  with  its  tenderness,  is,  iu 
my  opinion,  an  oiijection  to  its  use.  I  give  the  preference  to  such 
roses  as  are  grown  on  their  own  roots  ;  these,  when  well  established, 
give  less  trouble  and  produce  tho  best  results.  Tho  more  delicate 
varieties  shouhl  be  budded  on  the  briar  stock,  which  is  hardier  iu 
constitution  than  tho  Manetti.  And  I  would  advise  the  inexperienoetl 
to  plant  tho  most  vigorous  growers.  Prune  climbing  and  hardy 
jiillur  roses.  By  pniuing  1  do  not,  however,  mean  the  wholo  to  bo 
clipped  over  with  tho  shears  ;  on  the  contrary,  use  discennneiit  in  tlio 
execution  of  this  operation.  Strong  growing  roses,  such  as  tho 
Boursauh,  roipiirc  well  tliinniiig  out,  shortening  the  yoinig  wood  but 
little.  Prune  the  moss  rose  by  cutting  out  tho  old  wotid  and  short- 
ening  back  tho  young,  pegging  down  the  shoots  on  tho  bods  which 
afford  the  best  means  of  growing  this  rose. 

-Vustrian  roses  should  have  all  "weakly  wood  cut  clean  out  and  tlio 
head  thinned,  but  do  not  shorten  tho  shoots  at  all.  Provence  roses 
may  now  be  pruned,  but  the  pruning  of  rosea  in  gonei-al  had  better 
be  deferred  for  some  time  to  come. 

Pits  and  Frames. — In  such  as  are  heated  give  no  more  fire  heat 
than  is  ab.solutely  necessary  to  expel  frost,  and  give  air  as  early  in 
the  miirniug  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  atlmit.  Towards  tlio 
middle  of  the  month  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  should  bo  looked 
over;  and  soft  wooded  plants,  ot  which  there  is  a  scarcity,  should  at 
onco  be  placed  iu  a  growing  temperature  to  produce  cuttings  for 
pidp,agation.  Tho  heliotrope  is  well  deserving  of  oxtoudeil  cultix-a- 
tion,  and  is  very  desimblo  in  mixed  arrangements.  Tho  linest 
varieties  for  bedding  arc  Etoile  do  Marseilles — a  star,  indeed! — 
Surprise,  and  Jerecy  Beauty,  the  last  very  dwarf,  and  one  of  tho  beat 
for  beilding. 

As  regards  gemuiums  in  boxes  and  store  pots,  a  portion  of  the 
variegated  sorts  may  be  placed  in  heat  when  cuttings  are  retpiircd, 
but  1  would  warn  tho  inexperienced  not  to  be  in  undue  haste,  as 
the  loss  of  a  week  or  two  is  often  more  than  regained  by  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cuttings  put  in  later.  Water  carefully  but  ctiteclually,  so 
as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball.  C<ild  frames  containing  comparatively 
liardy  plants,  audi  as  Oazauias,  Centaurcas,  Echcveria^,  and  Veronicas, 
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&c.,  must  be  attended  to  as  regards  covering  when  the  weather  is 
frosty ;  and  to  insure  the  glass  being  kept  clean,  mats  should  be 
employed  next  it,  over  which  a  sufficiency  of  fern  or  litter  may  be 
strewed  to  keep  out  frost;  during  the  prevalence  of  severe  frosts  and 
snow  there  is  no  necessity  to  remove  the  covering,  as  it  will 
stand  for  a  month,  if  needs  be,  in  perfect  safet}^ ;  but  in  such  a  case 
inure  them  afterwards  to  light  by  degrees,  so  that  the  transition  is 
not  too  gjfipid.  For  those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  propogating. 
pit,  and  who  have  to  depend  on  heating  material,  noAv  is  a  good  time 
to  get  dung  and  leaves  together,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  so  as  to 
become  of  an  uniform  moisture.  Take  advantage  of  wet  weather  to 
make  labels  and  procure  stakes  of  various  sizes ;  trim  and  tie  them 
into  bundles.  Wash  flower.pots  and  store  them  away  for  potting, 
and  see  that  soils  are  procured  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  in  proper 
condition  for  potting. 


YUCCAS. 

{Continued  from  %}.  121.) 

Tl'cca  axgustifolia.  —  A  somewhat  dwarf  species,  the  whole 
when  in  flower  not  being  more  than  two  or  thi-ee  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  and  rigid  in  texture,  from  fifteen  inches 
to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  about  a  quarter  inch  broad,  of  a  pale 
sea-green  colour,  with  numerous  white  filaments  at  the  edges.     The 


Yucca  filamentosa. 


inflorescence  is  a  simple  raceme  of  white  flowers  slightly  tinged 
with  yellow.  Till  more  plentiful,  this  had  better  be  grown  in  warm 
borders,  in  well-drained  sandy  loam.     N.  America. 


the  central  ones  erect  or  slightly  recurved.  Thi.s  species  varies 
very  much  when  raised  from  seed  :  one  variety  (concava)  has  short, 
strong,  broad  leaves,  with  the  face  more  concave  than  in  the  type  ; 
another  variety  (maxima)  has  leaves  nearly  two  feet  long  by  two- 
and-a-half  inches  broad,  with  a  panicle  seven  feet  to  eight  feet  in 
height.  This  species  flowers  with  much  vigour  and  beauty,  and 
is  well  worth  cultivating  in  every  garden ;  not  only  in  the  flower- 
garden  or  pleasure-groimd,  but  also  on  the  rough  rockwork,  or  any 
spot  requiring  a  distinct  type  of  hardy  vegetation  :  and  so  is  its  fine 
though  delicate  variegated  variety.  All  the  varieties  thrive  best  and 
flower  most  abundantly  in  peaty  or  fine  sandy  soil.  N.  America. 
{To  Tie  continued.) 
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Yucca  filamentosa  variegata. 

Yucca  caxaiiculata. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  entire,  i.e., 
neither  toothed  nor  filamentous  at  the  margin,  and  form  a  dense 
rosette  on  a  stem  which  rises  one  or  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
Each  leaf  is  from  twenty  inches  to  twenty.four  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  to  two-and-a-quarter  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  verj'  strong  and 
rigid,  and  deeply  concave  on  the  face.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy 
white,  in  a  large  panicle  four  feet  to  five  feet  high.  Fine  for  isola- 
tion or  groups.  Till  more  plentiful  should  be  eneourased  iu  favour- 
able positions  and  on  wann  soils.      Mexico. 

Tucca  pil.\5[EXtosa. — A  very  common  and  well-known  species, 
with  a  much-branched  panicle,  four  feet  to  six  feet  high,  and  apple- 
green  leaves,  from  fifteen  inches  to  twenty  inches  long  by  one-and-a- 
nalf  inch  to  two  inches  broad  at  the  middle,  fringed  at  the  edges  with 
^rey  filaments  two  or  three  inches  long  :  the  outer  leaves  spreading. 


DOUBLE    FLOWERS. 

It  will  doubtless  appear  sti'ange  to  some  to  be  told  that,  botanically 
speaking,  nearly  all  double  flowers  are  imperfect,  and  that,  so  far 
from  a  double  rose,  for  example,  being  more  perfect  than  a  single 
one,  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  case.  But  a  little  consideration  will 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this.  A  perfect  flower  may  be  defined  as 
one  which  contains  in  itself  all  the  requisities  for  the  perpetuation  of 
itself ;  it  must  therefore  have  at  least  one  stamen  and  one  pistil. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  double 
flowers  are  produced,  and  to  the  evidence  of  their  imperfection,  it  is 
desirable  that  we  should  clearly  understand  what  a  double  flower  is. 
A  great  many  of  our  most  popular  garden  plants,  of  those  which  we 
most  commonly  term  "double" — asters,  chrysanthemums,  zinnias, 
marigolds,  daisies,  dahlias — ^have,  in  reality,  no  claim  to  that  title. 

We  all  of  us  know  the  common  mid  rose,  with  its  calyx,  corolla  of 
five  pink  leaves,  and  numerous  yellow  stamens.  If  we  contrast  this 
with  any  of  the  double-flowered  forms  which  are  so  justly  esteemed 
as  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  we  shall  be  struck,  not  only  with  the 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  petals  in  the  garden  plant,  but  also  with 
the  corresponding  absence  of  stamens.  Here  and  there  we  may  flnd 
a  few  stamens  still  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  ;  but  the 
blossoms  in  which  they  are  found  thus  to  remain  are  regarded  as 
imperfect  by  the  gardener,  and  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  development  of  the  petals  is  coexistent 
with  the  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the  stamens ;  and,  as  we  have 
shown  that  it  is  on  the  presence  of  these  stamens  that  the  fertilisation 
of  the  flower  depends,  it  necessary  follows  that  their  diminution  or 
disappearance  must  be  accompanied  by  a  relative  diminution  in  the 
fertiUtjf  of  the  flower.  This  transmutation  of  stamens  into  petals  is 
the  commonest  method  by  which  double  flowers  are  produced. 

Although  it  is  only  in  cultivation  that  we  find  perfectly  double 
flowers,  there  are  many  plants  which,  in  a  wild  state,  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  become  double.  It  is  chiefly  in  such  as  have  a  great 
number  of  stamens  that  we  notice  this  tendency ;  in  the  creeping 
buttercup,  for  instance,  we  usually  find  tlie  normal  number  of  petals 
increased,  and  perfectly  double  flowers  of  this,  and  of  other  species, 
are  not  very  rare..  The  yellow  bachelor's  button  of  our  gardens  is 
but  a  form  of  the  meadow  buttercup  in  which  all  the  stamens  are 
converted  into  petals  ;  and,  as  in  conqequence  of  this  conversion  the 
plant  can  never  produce  seeds,  it  is  only  by  roots  that  this  form  can 
be  propagated.  Some  plants,  although  but  few,  are  normally  semi- 
double,  such  as  the  cameUia  and  Whitewater  lily ;  but  in  these  species, 
although  there  are  many  rows  of  petals,  the  essential  organs  are  not 
interfered  vnth  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  majority  of  the  double  flowers  which  occm'  natui'ally,  as  well 
as  most  of  those  which  are  popularly  cultivated,  ai'e  composed  of 
numerous  separate  petals  (polypetalous) ,  as  anemones,  carnations, 
roses,  stocks,  wallflowers,  geraniums ;  and,  among  monocotyledons, 
hyacinths  and  tulips.  In  most  of  these  cases — especially  in  such 
blossoms  as  have  numerous  stamens — the  additional  petals  are  chiefly 
derived  from  converted  stamens,  and  this  conversion  is  considered, 
as  in  the  rose,  essential  to  the  horticultural  perfection  of  the 
flower.  Various  other  circumstances,  however,  in  certain  cases  bring 
about  the  same  result. 

In  monopetalous  flowers — that  is,  those  which  have  the  corolla  all 
in  one  piece,  and  not  divided  into  petals — such  as  the  primrose,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  the  calyx  assume  a  petaloid  texture  and 
appearance.  This  is  often  the  case  with  double  cowslips  and  poly- 
anthuses, which  have  thus  two  corollas,  the  stamens  and  pistil 
remaining  unaltered.  When  the  corolla  is  triple  instead  of  double, 
we  find  the  stamens  converted  into  a  corolla.  Sometimes  only  one 
stamen  is  thus  metamorphosed,  and  we  then  have  a  single  petal 
protruding  from  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Often,  too,  the  mere 
increase  in  number  of  certain  pai  ts  is  the  cause  of  doubling.  In 
some  cultivated  double  campanulas  we  find  the  monopetalous  corolla 
split  up  into  its  component  petals,  and  so  becoming  polypetalous. 

It  is  interestiug  to  notice  the  various  artificial  means  which  may 
be  taken  to  produce  double  flowers.     Suppose,  for  cxamijle,  that  out 
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of  a  thousand  single  stocks,  one  or  two  should  be  found  with  an  extra 
petal — with  five  petals  instead  of  foiu'.  By  preserving  the  seed  pro. 
duced  from  one  or  two — by  carcf  ally  raising,  and  again  selecting  only 
such  plants  as  evinced  the  desired  peculiarity — ^ve  might  in  time  obtain 
specimens  so  perfectly  double  that  in  the  attainment  of  our  object  wo 
should  have  forgotten  that  we  had  at  the  same  time  effectually  pre- 
vented the  perpetuation  of  our  treasures.  This  plan,  however,  of 
raising  double  flowers  is  far  too  nncertain,  as  well  as  too  lengthy  in 
detail,  to  be  practically  carried  out.  A  French  wi-iter,  M.  Chate, 
gives  some  intcre.^ting  statements  of  the  way  in  which  double  stocks 
are  produced.  "  The  gai'denersof  Erfnit,"  hesays,  "  have  for  a  long 
time,  to  a  certain  extent,  monopolised  the  sale  of  seeds  of  these  plants. 
To  obtain  these  seeds  the  Erfurt  gardeners  cultivate  the  flowers  in 
jiots,  and  place  them  on  shelves  in  large  greenhouses,  giving  them 
onlj'  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  from  dying.  So  cultivated  the 
])la7it3  become  weakened,  the  pods  shortened,  and  the  seeds  less 
numerous  and  better  ripened  ;  and  these  seeds  give  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  of  double  flowers."  M.  Chate's  own  method,  how- 
ever, is  even  more  successful  than  this  ;  he  obtains  eighty  per  cent, 
of  double  flowers,  and  that  by  verj^'simple  means.  "  At  the  time  of 
flowering,"  ho  says,  **  I  nip  off  some  of  tlie  flowering  branches,  and 
leave  only  ten  or  twelve  pods  on  the  secondary  branches,  taking  care 
to  remove  all  the  small  weak  branches  which  shoot  at  this  time.  I 
leave  none  but  the  prin-  | 

cipal  and  the  secondary 
branches  to  bear  the 
pods.  All  the  sap  is 
employed  in  nourishing 
the  seeds  thus  borne." 
The  result,  as  stated,  is 
eighty  per  cent,  of  double 
flowers. 

The  passion  for  double 
flowers,  now  so  general 
among  us,  seems  to  bo 
an  accompaniment  of 
civilisation.  Mr.  Noel 
llumiihreys  thus  speaks 
(if  their  cultivation  among 
the  Chinese: — "The 
Chinese,  havin'g  re- 
mained comparatively 
undisturbed  for  several 
thousands  of  j-cars  in  the 
en  joyment  of  an  advanced 
kind  cjf  oriental  civilisa- 
tion, in  whicli  a  love  of 
flowers  has  ever  been  a 
distinguished  feature, 
succeeded  in  producing 
several  kinds  of  double- 
flowering  plants  many 
centuries  before  such 
dmible- flowering  varie- 
ties were  known   in  Eu- 

ro|)c.  Ofthesethedoublc- 

flowering   peach,    plum,         i 
and  chcri'y  are  now  well 

known.  They  were,  indeed,  pictorially  known  to  us  centuries  ago 
by  their  representations  in  Japan  ware  and  porcelain ;  but  then 
(Hir  botanists  only  thought  such  repi'esentaticms  imlieeilo  vagaries 
of  the  Chinese  pencil,  and  g.ave  that  iugoiiiiius  ]HMipli'  — those 
Celestials  of  the  '  Flowery  '  Empire — no  credit  for  having  positively 
produced  by  horticultural  perseverance  the  llciwers  wliose  portraits 
they  delighted  to  paint  on  their  matchless  China  w.are."  Among 
ourselves,  the  rage  for  double  flowers,  which  has  resulted  in  tlu^  pro. 
dui'tion  of  ugly  double  fuchias  and  uglier  double  geraniums,  appears 
to  be  develoi)iiig.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  we  nuiy  note  that  so  eonnnon 
a  plant  as  the  do\ible  stock  is  mentiimed  ueilher  by  Turner  nor 
(lerarde  ;  but  as,  in  Ifllii),  lioth  .lohnson  and  i'arkiuson  (U'seribe  it,  we 
ni.'iy  suppiisi' that  this  improvement  toek  place  between  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  CImi'les  I.  Double  nises  and  pinks  are  of  earlier 
nunition  ;  but  many  of  our  modern  double  favourites  are  of  cpiito 
recent  date. 

In  coivnection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  wortliy  of  remark 
that,  in  a  natural  state,  double  flowers  are  chiefly  iirodueed  in  tho 
noi'thern  hemisphere,  where  the  influetu'e  of  cultivation  is  more 
extiMisively  ftdt.  Their  distribution  has  beeii  cai'efully  tnu'ed  l)y  Dr. 
Seemann,  who  says  that  in  I'olynesia  and  the  whole  of  .Australasia 
not  a  single  species  with  deulile  flowers  has  turned  ui),  although  there 
are  afew  in  Soulh  .\friea  and  South  America,  the  stanu'ns  of  which 
are  converted  into  petiils.     Since  this  statement  ajipeareil,  however, 


one  exception — that  of  Epacris  iuipressa — has  been  recorded  for 
Australia.  It  is  impossible  to  say  wliether  the  absence  of  double 
flowers  from  PoljTiesia  .and  Australasia  is  owing  to  the  non-existence 
of  cultivators  in  those  parts,  or  whether  they  really  never  occur.  In 
Europe  double  flowers  of  various  tribes  are  not  uufrequently  found 
wild.  The  fact  that  civilised  man  has  always  taken  a  peculiar  fancy 
to  them  has  caused  their  transfer  to  gardens  and  greenhouses  when- 
ever they  are  found.  Hence  the  countries  longest  or  most  highly 
civilised  have  supplied  the  majority  of  double  flowers — the  camellia, 
most  perfect  of  all,  coming  from  China  and  Japan. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaves  rarely 
exist  on  tho  same  plant ;  and  those  who  regard  the  production  of 
double  flowers  as  an  evidence  of  strength  see  in  this  a  confirmation 
of  their  theory,  variegated  leaves  being  in  many  cases  indicative  of 
weakness.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  are  never  coexistent,  but 
there  arc  exceptions  to  the  rule. — James  Britten,  F.L.fi.,  in  "  Fiehl." 


Califomiftn  Quail 


BIRDS     FOR     THE     GARDEN. 

The  Californian  Quail.— Hero  and  there  on  the  rough  dusty 
roads,  in  busy  little  groups,  or  escaping  under  the  young  pines  and 
evergreens,  this  pretty  bird  is  often  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 

sien'as  of  California.  And 
happy  is  the  hungry 
])edestrian'  who  iinds  a 
-  dish  of  the  fat  and  de- 
licate bodies  of  Cali- 
forni.an  quail  in  the  little 
hotel  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  journey,  as  I  did 
at  Grass  Valley.  Tho 
flavour  is  delicious,  but 
the  bird  is  so  pi'etly 
with  its  long  crests  that 
one  regretted  to  sec  tho 
settlers'  bo3'S  shooting 
them  for  their  dinnci'S; 
as  they  do  the  fat  squir- 
rels. For  a  country 
dating  from  18'19  (those 
who  went  there  in  that 
year  are  kno«m  as  "  old 
forty-niners")  there  are 
many  interesting  gardens 
in  and  near  San  Frau. 
ciso,  particularly  in  tho 
suburb  of  Oakland,  on 
this  sideof  San  Francisco 
Bay.  In  visiting  an  un. 
usually  pretty  one  there, 
belonging  to  Jlr.  Moss, 
I  was  astonished  to  see 
my  friends  of  foot-hills 
and  liighland  valleys 
literally  swarming 
i  under  tho  acacias  and 
other  evergi-een  shrubs 
of  tho  garden.  Mrs.  Moss  obtained  some,  and  they  had  nmltii)licd 
so  fast  that  there  were  multitudes  of  them  in  the  garden,  in 
which  they  did  not  seemed  frightened  in  the  least  degree.  1  never 
saw  a  game  bird,  or  indeed  any  bird,  look  so  nnieh  at  homo  in  a 
garden  before.  Efforts  more  or  less  successful  have  been  made  to 
natunaliso  this  as  a  game  bird  in  England.  Its  beauty,  hannless- 
ncss,  and  tho  fact  that  it  is  so  much  at  houio  iu  a  garden  seem  to 
point  out  the  garden  or  pleasure-ground  as  tho  most  desirable  home 
for  it.  The  bird  is  of  a  pleasing  lead-colour,  with  an  olive-brown 
gloss  on  the  back  and  wings  ;  the  thmat  black,  with  a  white  line 
running  backward  from  the  eye;  the  crest  black,  anil  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  Why  should  we  not  naturalise  beautiful  birds  such 
.as  these  in  our  pleasure-gardens  ?  W.  15. 


Dionaea  muscipula.— Mr.  H»in.  laic  of  llio  College  Giinlpiis,  nutilui,  n  moat 
successful  iffwor  of  tills  |)lnnt,  useil  to  proimiralo  it  iicoor<lmir  lo  Mr.  llnlfo, 
tho  able  sucretnrv  of  tlio  KiivftI  Hortii-ultuml  Sociolv  <>f  Ireliuur,  «.■*  follows  :— 
When  re-i>otlinK  the  i>Iant.i,  nliout  the  liopiniiiiuf  of  the  jenr.  lie  took  up  the 
plunt,  (livesloil  it  of  overv  iiiirtic'e  of  soil,  imil  with  very  slinrp  scissors  cut  oft 
tlio  crown,  wliii-h,  wlieu  potled.  formeil  n  stronif  ami  perfect  plunl.  tie  llien 
took  tho  remiiiuniR  or  Im.siil  poilion  of  llio  axis,  on  tlie  surfoec  of  which  were 
tho  scales  foriucil  l)v  the  Imses  of  llie  oM  leaves.  'I'liis  he  rut  into  Hiuiill  Irnus- 
verse  or  other  seoliovis,  so  ns  to  have  a  scale  lo  each  inornel.  Those  ho  ilis- 
Iributeil  ovonlv,  a»  vou  wouUl  seoils.  over  the  sinfaeo  of  a  small  pot,  wliieli  ho 
.  put  atandiuK  in  water,  and  plBcoil  uncovered  ou  a  shelf  immediately  linden  lie 
gloss,  in  an  airy  niul  perfectly  cool  buuso. ' 
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THE     ARBORETUM. 


TREES  rOE  TOWNS. 

Planting  requires  to  be  done  carefully  everjTyliere.  The 
Arbutus  makes  a  glistening  and  beautiful  bush  for  Ireland  and 
tbeivarm  and  genial  parts  of  England  and  Scotland;  but  on  the 
cold  clay  about  London  it  is  i;ot  wortb  planting.  Araucaria 
imbricata  is  truly  a  noble  tree  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  at  Dropmore,  and  at  Woodstock  in  Ireland ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  make  equally  noble  objects  in  many  places  where  it  has 
been  more  recently  planted.  But  all  that  did  not  justify  the 
"  planter  "  who  placed  those  noble  specimens  of  it  in  front  of 
Tattersall's,  at  Einightsbridge,  there  to  perish  of  smut  di'apery 
and  vile  accumulation  of  London  smoke  and  dirt.  Planting  trees 
in  and  near  a  large  city  requires  as  much  judgment  as  anything 
I  know  of  connected  with  arboriculture.  It  does  not  appear  to 
be  understood  even  by  some  landscape-gardeners  ;  for  I  could 
enumerate  several  instances  of  extensive  plantings  in  and 
round  London  within  the  past  few  years  which  have  perished, 
from  their  total  incapacity  to  withstand  smut  and  the  other 
"  evil  humours  "  of  our  London  atmosphere. 

At  one  time  the  vegetation  of  our  gardens  and  shrubberies 
consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  trees  that  lose  their  leaves  in 
winter.  Then  came  the  laurel,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  elegant 
tapering  cypresses,  and  a  host  of  evergreens  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  fashion  wisely  went  in  their  favour 
immediately.  This  has  been  carried  into  London  plantings, 
and  with  great  detriment  to  vegetable  beauty  therein.  Had 
half  the  attention  and  money  that  have  been  devoted  to 
the  putting  evergreens  to  die  therein  been  directed  to  the 
planting  of  ornamental,  free-flowering,  deciduous  trees  in  the 
London  squares  and  parks,  we  should  by  this  time  have  an 
array  of  floral  beauty  in  and  about  London  in  the  early 
summer  months  which  would  put  to  shame  the  best  of  our 
summer  parterres.  Deciduous  flowering  and  ornamental  trees 
should  be  the  sine  qua  lion  of  the  London  planter.  When  the 
fires  are  all  alight  in  town,  and  smut  darkens  the  very  air,  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreens  are  fully  developed,  and  reaping  the  dis- 
advantages of  it  all.  As  a  rule,  they  soon  succumb ;  and  what  can 
be  more  miserable  than  a  scrubby  or  a  djang  "  evergreen  "  ? 
The  box,  holly,  Aucuba  do,  it  is  true,  where  the  soil  is  free  and 
light ;  but  even  these  often  fail,  and  look  miserable  to  the  last 
degree.  But  the  deciduous  tree  is  asleep  when  the  deadly 
vapours  are  vomited  so  abundantly  from  our  chimneys.  All 
its  life  is  wrapped  up  within  it  safe  under  a  wai-m  skin  and 
a  layer  of  mucilage,  ready  to  burst  forth  into  bloom  and  life 
of  fresh  young  leaf  when  the  fires  begin  to  go  out  and  the 
air  of  London  to  approach  purity.  Then  it  starts  into  flower 
and  leaf ;  to  go  to  rest  agam  as  soon  as  people  return  to 
town  and  the  fires  begin  to  work  with  vigour.  Deciduous  trees 
do  as  well  in  and  near  London  as  they  do  in  the  country ; 
whereas,  in  most  cases,  it  is  mere  waste  of  money  to  plant 
evergreens  or  conifers. 

The  double  cherry  may  be  seen  in  flower  even  in  London, 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  in  the  open  country.  The  charm- 
ing pink,  scarlet,  and  other  hawthorns,  do  as  well  in  and  near 
town  as  in  their  own  native  woods  ;  while,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Japanese  privet,  there  is  scarcely  an  evergreen  of  which 
the  same  may  be  said.  Now,  as  a  rule,  in  the  London  squares 
and  parks  sufficient  advantage  is  not  taken  of  this  fact; 
though  Victoria  Park,  Battersea,  and  Kensington  Grardens, 
contain  fine  examples  of  the  kind  of  trees  I  allude  to.  If, 
instead  of  the  miserable  massing  of  starved  privet  and  half- 
dying  laurels,  that  never  even  acquire  a  respectable  degree  of 
greenness,  andnever  yield  a  flower  worth  looking  at,  we  had  belts 
of  those  beautiful  deciduous  trees  and  shi-ubs  to  be  enumerated 
presently,  which  burst  into  vivid  green  in  spring  and  in  early 
summer  are  covered  with  fragrant  flowers  of  gi-eat  beauty,  how 
much  we  should  gain  thereby  !  The  evergreen  is  planted  for 
the  sake  of  its  refreshing  colour  in  winter,  but  if '  our  atmo- 
spheric conditions  utterly  prevent  the  attainment  of  thi.s  condi- 
tion, why  persist  in  throwing  away  money  on  such  useless 
planting.  Besides,  our  people  do  not — nor  is  it  very  desirable 
that  they  should — frequent  our  town  parks,  &c.,  durmg  the 
depths  of  our  cold,  w«t,  and  sunless  winter.  Therefore, 
the   ab.sence  of  vegetable  beauty  at  that  season  is  of  slight 


importance,  although  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  winter 
aspects  of  deciduous  trees  to  that  of  evergreens.  -  Those  noble 
old  plane  trees,  marbled  all  over  their  stems,  where  the  great 
patches  of  bark  fall  off,  and  betraying  a  mixture  of  picturesque- 
ness  and  graceful  sjTnmetry  which  I  know  not  where  to  find 
equalled  among  trees — the  delicate  grace  of  the  Babylonian 
Willow,  with  its  long  swaying  shoots  stripped  of  their  summer 
covering — the  bright  gleam  of  the  yellow  osier  when  the  sun 
does  shine  on  it  through  the  almost  ever-dark  though  shifting 
cloud  canopy — these  are  things  to  be  enjoyed  even  now  in  our 
London  parks  and  squares ;  and  this  sort  of  beauty  might  be 
increased  tenfold  in  and  near  London  by  the  planting  of  the 
kinds  of  trees  advocated.  And,  finally,  a  strong  reason  for 
planting  such  should  be  the  beauty  they  afford  when  pushing 
into  leaf  in  spring.  There  is  no  more  beautiful, no  moremagical 
sight  than  the  bursting  into  leaf  of  djecidnous  trees  in  iiorthem 
and  temperate  climes.  The  beauty  of  evergreens  does  not 
equal  it,  because  they  lack  that  delightful  changefulness. 
Change,  perpetual  change,  is  in  some  sort  essential  to  our  life 
and  work;  and,  from  an  assthetic  point  of  view,  the  trees — bare 
but  picturesque  and  perhaps  noble  or  graceful  in  winter; 
"thrusting  out  their  little  hands  iato  the  ray"  in  spring; 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  natural  objects  in  summer,  when 
a  mass  of  fluttering  leaflets  green  as  an  emerald;  and  full 
of  mellowing  and  changeful  beauty  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  of  not  a  few  American  trees  that  would  do  well  near 
London  assume  tints  of  the  most  pleasing  character — are  far 
lietter  for  us  than  the  evergreens,  which  we  cannot  grow  in 
perfect  health. 

Of  the  trees  best  suited,  then,  for  London  planting,  and  which 
are  hkely  to  withstand  the  evil  influences  of  its  atmosphere,  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent,  and  those  which  the  writer 
has  observed  to  flourish  well  under  the  influence  of  smoke,  &c., 
and  which,  therefore,  should  be  planted  more  extensively  than 
other  trees  in  planting  our  commons. 

The  great  advantage  of  many  of  the  things  I  recommend  is, 
that  they  flower  freely  and  beautifully.  What  can  be  more 
attractive  than  masses  of  the  snowy  Mespilus  (Amelanchier 
Botryapii^m)  in  April,  or  than  the  tiny  rose-flowered  almond 
trees,  which  grow  well  in  the  very  heart  of  London  with  no 
attention  after  planting  ?  Nothing  more  encouraging  than  to 
see  these  opening  on  a  fine  spring  morning.  They  are  not  half 
sufficiently  planted  in  our  parks,  and  some  of  them  indeed  do 
not  contain  a  specimen,  the  Regent's  Park  to  wit,  except  we 
include  a  few  young  plants  lately  put  in  the  new  avenue  gardens. 
But  we  want  bold,  natural-looking  groups  of  these  things 
instead  of  the  ever-repeated  limes,  elms,  &c.  They  are  quite 
as  cheap,  and  do  even  better  than  some  of  those  common  ones 
which,  however  desirable  and  indispensable,  should  not  be  the 
only  trees  to  be  observed  in  our  recreation  grounds,  when  we 
may  buy  some  of  the  handsomest  and  noblest  ornaments  of  the 
woods  of  America  and  Europe  for  a  few  pence  a  piece.  The 
bird-cherry  is  also  a  free-flowering  subject,  especially  suited  for 
London.  Then  there  is  the  weeping,  double-blossomed  cherry, 
which  is  certainly  when  in  flower  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
flowering  trees,  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  planted,  though  nothing 
can  do  better  than  it  does  on  the  .stiffest,  coldest  soil  in  the 
northern  and  north-western  parts-  of  London,  simply  because 
the  leaves  are  off  and  the  plant  is  at  rest  when  the  atmosphere 
is  at  its  worst,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  time  to  come  out 
and  become  fully  matured  and  developed  before  the  "  blacks  "  of 
approaching  winter  come  on. 

Of  course,  evei-ybody  will  recognise  the  value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  horse-chestnut ;  and  the  plane  is  the  noblest 
of  all  London  trees.  There  are  not  a  few  of  great  merit 
which  are  yet  too  costly  to  be  used  for  this  pui'pose,  and 
some  few  which  are  of  such  low  stature  and  slow  growth, 
that  their  planting  would  not  be  desirable,  and,  therefore,  I 
omit  them.  The  common  lilac  does  so  well,  and  flowers  so 
freely,  that  the  planting  of  its  finer  and  variously-coloured 
varieties  is  very  desirable.  I  allude  to  such  as  the  Siberian, 
the  white  (virginalis),  and,  of  course,  the  Persian,  for  the 
dwarfer  clumps.  But  space  forbids  individual  comment  upon 
each  of  the  plants  suitable  for  this  work,  and,  therefore,  I 
will  give  a  concise  list  of  the  best  deciduous  kmds,  and  foUow 
that  with  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  evergreens : — These  are 
the  Snowdrop-tree  of  which  there  is  a  good  example  at  Sion 
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House ;  Gymnooladus  canadensis  (the  Kentucky  cofEee-ti'ee),  a 
handsome  ti'ee  ;  Koeh-euteria  panioulata,  a  handsome,  graceful 
tree,  with  spikes  of  yellow  flowers ;  the  "  Mock  oranges " 
(various  species  of  Philadelphus),  which  are  covered  with 
white  flowers — fragrant,  too ;  Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno  and 
triloba,  very  beautiful  shrubs  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
margins  of  dwarfish  groups  in  parts — not  so  well  for  common 
planting.  Sophora  japonica  is  a  noble  tree,  with  very 
graceful  foliage,  exceedingly  well  adai^tcd  for  the  poor  sandy 
soils  that  occui'  rather  extensively  in  some  of  our  commons, 
in  cousecpienoe  of  drought  not  aifecting  it.  It  can  bear  any 
amount  of  drought  and  heat  likely  to  occur  in  this  country 
without  suffering  in  the  least,  and  this  surely  is  a  great 
point !  Not  a  few  of  the  greater  willows  are  very  fine, 
and  grow  freely  in  London ;  and  so  does  the  Ailantus, 
or  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  called.  It  has  groat  pinnate 
leaves,  which,  when  looked  down  upon  from  the  windows, 
appear  like,  and  indeed  are  as  graceful  as^  the  fronds  of 
largo  ferns. 

The  Eobinia,  or  common  acacia  (Cobbett's  Locust-tree), 
though  a  failure  as  regards  the  virtues  which  its  advocate 
accorded  it,  is  admirable  for  planting  near,  or  rather  in,  cities, 
where  it  grows  and  flowers  freely  and  beautifullj'.  The 
common  birch  is  not  suSieiently  used,  although  the  most 
bewitchingly  graceful  of  all  indigenous  trees.  The  weeping 
variety  of  the  mountain-elm,  or,  in  other  words,  the  large- 
leaved  weeping  mountain-elm,  forms  a  truly  picturesque  tree 
in  winter,  and  affords  dense  shade  during  the  summer  months  ; 
the  purple-leaved  and  virmmalis  also  thrive  freely  amid  the 
smoke  of  large  towns.  The  Lombardy  poplar  is  as  valuable 
for  its  pomtod  habit,  so  to  speak,  as  for  its  exceedmg 
willmgness  to  grow  amid  our  smoke.  It  is  surprising  it  is 
not  used  to  better  ends  in  our  park  planting.  The  Abelc 
poplar,  too,  is  invaluable,  and  particularly  its  comjjarativcly 
new  white  variety.  But  least  of  all  must  bo  forgotten  the 
many  noble  Aineiican  and  European  thorns,  so  full  of  flowers 
in  spring  a_  so  full  of  briglit  fruit  in  autumn,  freely 
attracting  song-ljirds,  the  presence  and  the  melody  of  which  we 
should  cultivate  as  far  as  possible. 

Of  the  conifers,  I  doubt  if  any  are  worth  recommending 
for  London  planting  except  the  Scotch  and  Austria!!  pines, 
and  those  only  pretty  well  out  of  London.  The  deciduous 
cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  might,  however,  be  tried  near 
the  margins  of  the  ornamental  waters  in  oiu'  parks.  The  ever- 
greens which  do  best  are  the  aucubas,  hollies  (in  great 
variety),  box,  yew,  Japan  privet  (whicli  flowers  freely  and 
sweetly,  and  is  altogether  an  admirable  thing  for  London ;  it 
may  be  grown  in  a  back-yard !),  and  the  hardier  kinds  of  ever- 
green oak.  Very  few  more,  indeed,  are  woith  jilanting. 
Bringing  fresh,  brightly-leaved  evergreens  and  conifers  to 
London,  and  there  planting  them,  is  generally  as  successful  a 
jiractice  as  planting  tliem  in  the  salt  sea  would  be.  They  either 
die,  or  become  so  miserable-looking,  that  it  soon  becomes 
imperative  to  dig  them  up  and  throwi  them  away. — V.  E.  K. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


liarch  for  Poor  Xionds. — My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  give 
you  piirticulars  of  a  sale  of  laich  just  lieUl  on  my  fatlior's  property  near 
Llaiiwrtyd  Wells,  in  the  Aeron  Vulloy,  in  Brcconshii-c.  The  trees 
arc  growhig  on  sideland  mountain  land,  Ijarcly  worth  five  shillings 
an  aero,  and  aro  two  to  three  miles  distant  from  a  railway  station, 
and  nearly  forty  miles  from  any  colliery.  No.  1. — 625  larch,  growing 
ou  3i  acres,  realised  £305.  No.  2. — 1,200  larch,  gi'owing  on  5 J  acres, 
realised  ,£595.  No.  3. — 351  larch,  growing  on  2  V  acres,  realised  .CSoO. 
Thus  111  acres  of  larch  prodncod  .CI, 250,  or  over  .£108  per  acre. 
The  trees  had  been  planted  by  my  graudfiither,  and  wore  from  forty 
to  sixty  years'  growth.  Had  th(!  plantation  been  situate  cither 
nearer  the  South  Wales  coal  district  or  the  niiilland  counties,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  advautago  of  lower  railway  rates,  a  consider, 
ably  higher  price  would  have  been  obtained.  The  timber  was  very 
lino  indeed  :  No.  3  averaged  over  20  foot  a  tree,  and  several  sticks 
contained  nearly  (iO  feet  of  timber.  The  chief  lots  were  purcha.sed 
by  a  JIancliester  lirn\,  and  aro  to  bo  sent  to  Stockport  at  a  railway 
charge  of  over  £1  per  ton  measurement.  Great  profit  can  bn  made 
by  planting  almost  worthless  laud  with  larch. — Jo/ui  Lloyd,  iun.,  in 
"  Field." 


Abies  Menziesii.— In  the  arboretum  at  Bicton  is  a  magnificent, 
perfectly-grown  pyramidal  plant  of  this  conifer,  measuiing  seventy  feet 
in  height,  with  a  last  year's  leader,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  at 
its  summit.  It  is  branched  so  densely,  even  down  to  the  green  sward, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  sight  of  its  bole  without  pulling  aside 
its  branches  or  creeping  underneath.  Its  bole  or  trunk  is  nearly 
nine  feet  in  circumference,  the  spread  of  its  branches  is  npwards  of 
forty  feet  in  diameter.  It  grows  frcelv,  its  thick  foliage  being  of  a 
lovely  silver-colour  underneath,  and  above  rich  vi\nd  blue  green, 
and  very  distinct  from  that  of  every  other  conifer  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Cones  began  to  show  themselves  in  April ;  thej'  are  of 
a  delicate  pale  green,  changing  when  nearly  full  gi-own  to  a  rnsty 
blue  or  greyish  colour ;  when  ripe  they  become  a  rnsty  bro«-n. 
The  seed  ripens  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of 
Octoljer,  and  the  cones  soon  open  their  scales  on  windy  sun^ij' 
days,  and  allow  it  to  fly  away  and  get  distributed  a  long  way  off. 
The  mafe  eatldns  are  pendulous,  and  very  abundant  in  March  and 
Ai^ril,  so  plentiful  indeed  that  I  have  seen  on  a  windy,  drying, 
sunny  day  the  pollen  wafting  about  in  the  atmosphere  like  a  cloud 
of  dust.  By  the  time  the  cones,  which  are  at  first  on  the  upper  sides 
of  the  branches,  are  full  gi'o^vn  the  Uttle  branches  on  which  they  are 
produced  have  themselves  generally  made  their  growth ;  therefore 
the  weight  of  the  cones  renders  them  pendulous,  and  a  very  splendid 
sight  it  is  to  behold  so  beautiful  a  shaped  tree  with  silver-white- 
blueish  shining  green  leaves  and  brown  cones  waving  in  the  breeze ; 
it  is  in  short  a  sight  when  once  seen  not  easily  forgotten.  Even  at  a 
long  distance  this  tree  shows  to  great  advantage. — James  Baexes. 

A  Gigantic  Tree. — In  travelling  from  La  Victoria,  a  small  town 
in  the  province  of  Ai'agua,  towards  Puerto-Cabcllo,  in  Venezuela,  the 
road  leads,  in  part,  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia, 
situated  in  a  longitudinal  valley  nearly  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  valley  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  Himiboldt  calls 
it  one  of  the  most  charming  realms  ho  has  ever  seen  in  all  his  travels. 
In  the  middle  of  the  road  above  mentioned,  three  miles  west  of 
Turmero,  stands  the  famous  Zamang,  an  enormous  tree,  belonging  to 
the  sub-order  Ca!salpinca3.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
height  or  the  dimensions  of  the  trunk  for  which  this  tree  is  celebrated ; 
but  it  is  the  size,  and  especially  the  horizontal  diameter  of  its  head, 
that  attracts  attention.  Its  head  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an 
opened  umbrella,  and  covers  verj-  nearly  an  acre  of  ground.  In  1857 
I  measured  the  head  in  its  greatest  diameter  from  E.S.E.  to  AV.N.\V. 
most  carefully,  and  found  it  to  be  206  feet  11  iuchcs.  Fifty  yeara 
preceding.it  was  found  by  Humboldt  to  measure  in  its  greatest 
diameter  192  feet,  French  measvu'e,  which  is  equal  to  about  201  feet 
6  inches  English.  Hence  we  see  that  this  e.Ntraordinarj-  tree  has, 
within  fifty-seven  years,  increased  the  horizontal  diameter  of  its 
head  only  by  2V  feet,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  is  of  a  good 
old  age.  The  natives  assert,  moreover,  that  as  far  back  as  the 
discovery  of  the  country  by  tlic  Spaniards,  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  the  Zamang  was,  even  at  that  early  day,  reputed  for  its  enonnous 
size.  At  the  time  I  saw  it,  it  was  but  thinly  covered  with  leaves,  and 
seemed  to  lack  vigour  of  growth.  The  natives  hold  it  in  high 
veneration,  and  it  was  against  the  law  to  break  even  the  smallest 
twig.  Besides  their  own  enormous  W(  ight,  the  branches  susUiin  tho 
additional  weight  of  an  astonishing  ma^sof  succulout  heavy  epiphytes 
and  parasites,  such  as  Broml'liads,  Orehids.  CiU'ti,  Mistletoes,  and 
fleshy  Pipcracea). — A.  F. 


unt)eb*'the  violets. 

Heb  hands  aro  cold  ;  hor  face  is  white  ; 

No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go  ; 
Uev  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light; — 

Fold  the  white  vesture,  snow  on  snow, 

And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 

And  grey  old  trees  of  hugest  limb   . 

Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  i-oinid 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 

That  drinks  the  greenness  from  th(>  ground. 
And  dro]i  their  dernl  leaves  on  hor  moimd. 

At  Inst  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 

Shall  find  the  jirison  whci-o  sho  lies, 
And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 

In  leaves  ami  blossoms  to  the  skies. 

So  may  the  soul  that  ^vanned  it  rise  ! 

— Olirer  Tt'VnJ*!/  Holmes. 
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TEBE,  SHRUB,  AND  PLANT  LABELS. 

Ever  since  man  fii-st  regaled  himself  upon  fruits  and  green  meat' 
he  has  had  some  kind  of  plant  nomenclature.  Bnt  "  the  herb  yielding 
seed  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind  "  were  of  com- 
parati^-ely  easy  division  and  remembrance,'  contrasted  with  our  pre- 
sent host  of  plants,  natives  of  every  clime,  and  diversified  so  as  to 
bo  abnost  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any  but  those  who  study 
botany  in  all  its  bearings.  Although  this  science  deals  with  the 
vegetation  of  the  globe,  and  horticulture,  strictly  speaking,  deals 
oiily  w-ith  that  useful  or  ornamental  for  our  gardens,  the  stores  of  the 
latter  have  for  many  years  become  so  rich  and  varied  that  a  good 
system  of  naming  plants  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  the 
gardening  community.  It  is  desirable  even  where  the  cultivator  or 
proprietor  may  know  every  plant  himself  ;  and  how  much  more  so  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  who  have  the  ordinary  degree  of  know- 
iledge  in  this  respect !  It  [is  desirable,  too,  from  the  aid  it  affords  in 
helping  yovmg  peojDle  to  an  initiatory  knowledge  and  love  for  natural 
history.  It  is  always  satisfying  to  the  mind  to  know  the  name  of  a 
thing,  and  if  its  native  country  be  indicated  and  a  hint  given  of  its 
associations  or  uses,  if  it  have  any,  a  still  bettef  move  will  be  made 
towards  fixing  it  in  the  reader's  mind ;  and  when  once  a  little  know, 
ledge  is  gained  in  this  way  it  is  always  pleasant  and  usually  com- 
paratively easy  to  add  to  it.  Anything  which  facilitates  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  beautiful  and  interesting  natural  objects  is 
valuable.  A  distinguished  botanist  once  told  us  that  he  was  first  led 
to  the  study  of  the  subject  by  the  considerable  amount  of  information 
and  facts  about  plants  placed  so  simply  before  the  reader  in  some  of 
Loudon's  books  on  plant  nomenclature.  But  books  on  botany,  horti- 
culture, or  any  other  such  subject  are  not  usually  referred  to  till  they 
are  wanted.  On  the  velvety  turf  of  lawn  or  garden  is  the  most  suit- 
able place  to  make  first  impressions  in  tins  way,  and,  as  nearly  every 
pleasure-ground  and  garden  has  some  permanent  and  interesting 
objects,  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  be  named  in  the  simplest 
and  most  useful  way.  For  many  years  past  the  discovery  of  a  really 
useful  label  has  been  a  great  object  with  our  leading  horticulturists. 
Tet  it  is  very  rarely  that  you  see  the  plants  well  named,  even  in  our 
best  public  gardens  ;  and  to  find  them  so  in  a  private  garden  is  very 
rare  indeed.  Therefore  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  if  we  describe 
the  best,  neatest,  and  simplest  system  of  labelling  all  kinds  of  plants 
— from  the  tiny  greenhouse  fern  or  rockwork  alpine  to  the  young 
towering  Wellingtonia  or  rare  old  specimen  of  some  old  tree  with 
a  historj'. 

It  is  a  pleasing  custom  with  many  people  nowadays  to  plant  young 
trees,  and  of  course  they  generally  select  something  permanent  and 
noble  in  character ;  thoroughly  hardy  it  ought  to^  be  above  all  things, 
though  subjects  that  perish  dviring  a  severe  winter  are  frequently 
selected.  When  they  do  well,  these  form  grateful  souvenirs  or 
memorials  of  the.  planters  ;  and  really,  considering  how  often  our 
artists  fail  when  they  set  about  what  Artemus  Ward  calls  "  sculping" 
a  memorial,  a  man  of  any  taste  would  rather  be  commemorated  by 
the  least  dignified  of  our  trees  than  by  many  of  the  so-called 
successes,  let  alone  the  admitted  failm-es,  of  the  studio.  Her  Majesty, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
have  planted  many  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  grounds  at  Windsor,  Osboi-ne,  and  other  places,  and  it  is 
a  desirable  custom  whicli  many  others  ( Dractisc  more  or  less.  In  all 
such  cases  a  good  special  and  pernianeit  label  is  desirable.  It  should 
he  one  to  insert  in  the  ground,  neat  and  in 
every  way  presentable.  Now,  unquestioilably 
the  best  for  this  purpose  are  these  ushi  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
in  a  few  cases  at  Kew,  and  in  all  cases,  we 
believe  in  the  royal  pleasui'e-grounds.  Round 
the  mausoleum  of  the  Prince  Consort  at 
Frogmore,  for  instance,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  have  each  planted 
a  tapering  and  suitable  young  green  pine, 
a  family  of  trees  in  which  the  late  Prince 
was  much  interested.  These  are  named 
vrith  the  labels  we  refer  to,  the  name  printed, 
and  then  bedded  firmly  under  glass  in  an 
iron  frame,  the  whole  closely  cemented,  and 
very  neat.  Not  a  desirable  label  by  any  means,  ob'serve,  for  a  general 
collection,  because  expensive  and  permanent,  but  the  best,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  yoimg  trees  of  special  interest.  Now  most  people  seek  a 
permanent  label  for  their  plants ;  but  we  think  it  a  bad  plan,  and  for 
this  reason  1  The  contents  of  a  garden  are  usually  in  a  state  of  change  ; 
we  are  continually  adding  to  and  taking  from  them.  New  plants  are 
introduced,  and  surpass  the  older  kinds  or  new  varieties,  and  then 
you  "ring  out  the  old"  by  throwing  them  away.  A  severe  winter 
comes  and  kills  a  number  of  handsome  pines  or  shrubs,  which  you 
determine  not  to  plant  again.    Fashion  changes  the  garden  vegetation, 


Ilex  dipyrena. 


Large  and  very  unsuit- 
able label  used  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens  and 
Hyde  Park.  (Prom  a 
sketch  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  1870.) 


too,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  permanent  labels  that  are  cast 
and  burnt  into  the  face  of  hardware  and  cemented  into  cast-iron  ? 
They  are  generally  useless,  of  course,  and  thrown  aside  with  old 
iron,  &c. 

The  label  which  can  be  used  again,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  we 
prefer  a  cast-iron  label  of  what  is  usually  called  T  shape,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  slip  of  cast-iron  with  an  oblong  head  slightly  thrown  back. 
These  are  cast  very  cheaply  in  the  north,  and  will  last  for  centuries. 
Of  course  you  ■n-iU  have  to  paint  and  "nTite  the  names  of  the  trees  on 
them  when  they  come  to  hand  ;  but  that  can  be  readily  done  by  any 
handy  painter,  who  will  probably  be  glad  of  such  a  job  in  winter. 
In  a  large  garden  or  a  public  garden  where  much  naming  is  required, 
the  right  way  is  to  train  a  boy  or  youth  who  is  likely  to  remain  in 
the  place  to  do  it ;  and  we  have  done  that  in  a  few  weeks  by  placing  a 


Cast-iron  labels :  the  simplest,  neatest,  and  best  form  for  shrubs,  herbaceous 
plants,  and  all  cases  in  which  the  label  has  to  be  fixed  in  the  gi'onnd. 

copy  of  the  desired  kind  of  letters  before  him.  We  have  found  it  of 
great  advantage  to  give  the  face  of  the  label  a  coat  of  copal  varnish 
when  the  letters  are  dry,  and  we  usually  use  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground,  giving  three  coats  of  black  over  one  of  red-lead.  These  are 
the  best  labels  for  the  usual  shrub  and  choice  young  tree  vegetation 
of  a  pleasure-ground  or  flower-garden.  They  will  require  repainting 
probably  every  half  dozen  years  or  so,  and  should  you  from  any 
cause  cease  to  cultivate  the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  they  may  be 
newly  painted  and  re-used  at  pleasure.  One  can  get  more  than  one 
hundred  of  them  for  the  price  of  two  or  three  of  the  permanent 
labels  recommended  for  choice  specimens.  We  suspect  that  with 
three  coats  of  white  lead,  and  the  letters  done  in  black,  they  would 
last  longer  than  with  the  black  ground. 

Next  we  come  to  the  wants  of  old  trees,  or  any  trees  of  respectable 
elevation  and  bole,  or  body,  so  to  speak.  When  a  rare  tree  attains 
size  and  dignity,  like  many  of  those  at  Sioh  House  and  in  hundreds 
of  fine  old  English  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  it  is  still  more 
desirable  to  label  it  than  a  young  specimen, 
however  choice.  With  such  big  trees  it  is 
always  a  mistake  to  use  a  ground  label,  which, 
indeed,  we  only  recommmend  for  the  younger 
and  choicer    subjects,    because  another   kind  |jj| 

could  not  be  aflSxed  to  the  tree  in  a  satisfactory 
waj'.  The  cheapest,  best,  and  simplest  of  all 
labels  for  large  specimens  are  made  .of  pieces 
of  tin  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long  by 


Scarlet  Oak. 

Ouercus 

^  coccineus. 


The  simplest,  neatest,  and 
best  label  for  trees. 


Position  for  tree  label. 


three  and  a  half  deep.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge  should 
be  bent  down  at  a  right  angle  so  as  to  form  a  little  coping  for  the 
label,  two  holes  made  just  beneath  the  little  angle,  through  which 
you  pass  a  strongish  copper  wire,  that  is  firmly  nailed  to  the  tree. 
Place  it  so  that  it  may  be  easily  read,  and  at  about  five  and  a  half  or 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  This  label  will  last  for  a  long  time,  and  is 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  All  labels  inserted  in  the  grass  in  pleasure- 
grounds  are  liable  to  be  pulled  up  by  mowers,  or  some  person  or  other, 
and  in  this  way  frequently  get  lost,  whereas  the  labels  on  the  bole 
are  removed  from  all  such  mishaps,  and  are  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  kind  whatever. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Weeds  in  Louisiana. — A  Louisiana  railway  engineer  was  accjuitted 
of  neglect  in  running  over  a  man,  becaxise  '*  the  weeds  on  the  track  grew 
so  high  as  to  obscm-e  the  person." 
-Gaultheria  Shallon  for  Pheasant  Coverts. — I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  about  Gaultheria  ShaUon,  and  its  adaptability  as  food  and 
covert  for  pheasants.  Will  it  thrive  as  well  or  better  than  the  Berberis 
under  trees  ?  Will  it  hear  berries  when  well  shaded,  and  does  it  gi-ow 
high  enough  for  covert  ? — A.  L. 
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THE    PROPAGATOR. 

THE     ART    OF    GRAFTING. 

(Coiitiitued  fi-0::i  p.  122.) 

S:;.\sox  VMH  Gr.vftixg. — On  principle,  grafting  should  be 
])crt'onucd  wbilc  tlic  sap  is  in  motion.  AV'hcn  it  is  done  in 
spring  or  in  iiutnmn,  the  time  should  bo  chosen  -svheu  the  sap 
lias  begun  to  flow,  or  before  it  has  ceased  to  do  so.  In  summer 
it  is  best  to  avoid  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity.  In  all 
kind.s  of  grafting,  the  condition  of  the  sap  should  be  nearly 
similar  in  both  scion  and  stock  :  when  it  i.s  not  so,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  the  sciou  m  a  less  advanced  stage  than  the  stock. 
The  season  of  grafting  in  the  open  air  is  from  the  month  of 
^Alarch  till  Septemljci',  that  is,  generall}'  speaking;  in  ■n-arni 
countries,  vegetation  commences  a  month  sooner.  Certain 
))lants  akso  jn-oserve  the  flow  of  the  sap  up  to  October  and 
Xovember,  ^vlli(■ll  permits  a  delay  in  graftnig  them  until  that 
time.  The  time  most  suitable  for  the  different  methods  of 
grafting  will  !«,•  indicated  further  on  ivhen  we  come  to  describe 
each  method.  The  tradition  which  ascribes  greater  vigom-  to 
grafts  made  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and  greater  productive- 
ness to  those  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  quarter,  we  consider 
simply  ridiculous.  A  calm  atmosplicre,  and  -warm  rather  than 
i-aiii}'  or  cold,  is  both  agreeable  to  the  operator  and  conducive 
t)  the  success  of  the  operation.  Heat,  within  certain  limits, 
stimulates  the  nutritious  fluid,  while  cold,  on  the  contrary,  chills 
and  benumbs  it.  During  the  frosts  of  winter,  grafting  cannot 
be  carried  on  excejit  in  the  shelter  of  the  i)roi)agathig-house, 
where  artificial  heat  and  the  other  arrangements  of  the  horti- 
culturist will  bring  on  vegetation  to  the  desired  extent  at  all 
seasojis.  (irafting  under  glass,  either  in  houses  or  frames  or 
under  the  cloche,  is  constantly  ju'actised  from  Jauuarj'  to  March, 
and  from  July  to  >Scptcmber. 

iMi'nr.MKxrs  axd  AiM't.i.vxcus  ron  (rUvrnxG. — Simple,  handy 
tools,  with  well-steeled  blades,  and  ke]>t  in  good  condition,  are 
preferable  to  complicated  implements  with  several  blades  er 
bristling  with  salient  or  cutting  points,  which  niaj'  wound  both 
the  tree  and  tlie  oiierator.  The  tool  with  a  fixed  blade  is  more 
linn  in  the  handle,  but  one  with  a  closing  blade  is  more  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket,  the  apron,  the  tool-case,  or  the  basket. 

TiiK  Si;c.\TK.i;u. — This  is  an  imi)lement  formed  with  two  arms 
of  steel  ov  iron,  one  of  which  terminates  in  a  cutting  Idade,  the 
other  in  a  i)lunt  bevelled  crescent,  against  which  the  branch 


t"i  bj  lait  rests.  The  handles  being  wi<le;niil  i-oiiglii'ned  on  liie 
liirk  are,  in  consei|nence,  easier  to  hold  and  less  fatiguing  to 
tlie  hands.     The  secateur  is  used  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  I'oi-  cutting  olV  the  heads  of  stocks  which  arc  too  thick  for 

the  ])rnniMg-knife,  and  not  thick  enough  to  reipiire  the 
saw.  in  those  modes  of  grafting  which  demand  a  pre- 
liminary shortening  of  the  stocks. 

2.  l'\)r  cutting  off  scions  from  the  parent-tree. 

;!.  After  grafting,  for  cutting,  above  the  scion,  any  stocks 
that  have  not  been  jireviously  shorti-ned.  with  the  oliject 
of  stimulating  the  development  of  (lie  graft. 

1.  For  cutting  olV  the  heels  of  grafts  made  on  the  branches 
of  the  stock  after  a  year's  growth. 

.'i.  Vov  sevei'ing  from  the  parent  tree  .scions  grafted  bv 
approach. 

li.   Kor  pruning  spine-bearing  iilanis  and  trees. 

In  general,  the  wouiuls  O'casioncd  by  the  secateur  rc(piire  to 
be  dressed  with  the  iiruiiing-kiuc. — "  L'Ail  ('••  Orrji'rr,"  hi/ 
Ckm'lesliallvt.  (To  he  cnntinned.) 


THE    KITCHEN-GARDElSr    FOR    JANUARY. 

BY  JAMUS  B.VRXES,  LATK  OP  BICTOX. 

Ir  frostj-  weatlier  should  happen  to  set  in,  take  care  to  have  all 
salad  and  other  kinds  of  vcgct-ahles  required  for  use  protected,  and  a 
store  of  such  as  are  daily  wanted  should  be  put  into  cellars  so  as  to 
be  I'eadil}^  conieatable.  Jl.aintaiii  everywhere  neatness  and  order; 
trench  al!  vacant  gvonntl,  tvu'ningit  up  in  as  rougli  a  state  as  possible, 
so  as  to  permit  frost  to  pulverize  and  sweeten  it,  and  to  clear  it  of 
the  larva::  of  insects,  which  dislike  CNposnre  to  hard  frost.  In  trench- 
ing, open  a  thoroaghly  good  trench  and  break  up  the  ground  ivcll  at, 
the  bottom  of  it  with  strong  forks,  allowing  it  to  remain  roagli  and 
loose.  Tarn  into  the  trench  all  surface  vegetation  and  rubbish,  and 
over  that  lay  the  mould  from  the  nc.vt  trench,  again  well  breaking  up 
the  bottom;  and  so  proceed  till  all  has  been  turned  over.  By  well 
moving  the  soil  and  getting  do-wn  deeper  and  deeper  every  year,  any 
depth  of  soil  maybe  secured,  and  thus  not  only  will  crops  be  supplied 
with  abundant  food,  bnt  also,  in  dry  seasons,  with  moisture.  I  was 
alivays  an  advocate  ten'  thorough  drainage,  deep  odture,  and  surface 
stirring,  and  it  is  wondcrfal  what  luxuriant  crops  I  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  obtain  from  land  at  first  by  no  means  good.  Whatever 
vegetable  refuse  may  be  lying  about,  or  collected  at  thendjbish  heap, 
keep  close  togethur  covered  with  earth  and  salted — salt  being  a 
good  deodoriser.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  a  garilener 
should  feel  an  antijiathy  to  it  is  a  weed  ;  not  only  do  weeds  impair  the 
appearance  of  a  garden,  bat  their  production  'costs  a  coiisidcrablc 
amouut  of  money,  inasmuch  as  they  rob  the  soil  of  that  which  slioidd 
go  to  support  profitable  crops.  Deep  trenching  is  a  good  way  "f 
keeping  them  in  check,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  deep  cultiu-e 
the  amount  of  most  kiuds  of  crops  might  be  greatly  incrcaseil. 
Sarface  stirrings  should  also  be  constantly  carried  out  on  all  suit- 
able occasions.  Where  required  look  out  for  a  new  stock  of  bean  ami 
pea  sticks,  and  get  them  prepared  so  as  to  bo  ready  for  use  when 
wanted.  Seed  lists,  too,  should  be  made  out,  in  onler  to  give  the 
seedsmen  time  to  got  the  goods  put  up  in  proper  order  befcuc  the  busy 
season  lias  arrived,  and  when  you  have  the  seeds  home  jilaee  theiii 
with  the  list  methodically  into  thca'oiighly  clean  drawers  or  cupboards. 
See  also  that  they  are  placed  securely  from  the  ravages  of  nuce,  and 
in  a  dry  situation  to  prevent  mildew  or  dampness.  Of  course,  all 
kiuds  of  vegetables,  salads,  Ac,  now  in  season,  will  be  seein-ely  jiro- 
tectcd.and  easily  comcntable  daily,  as  reiiuired  for  nsc.  Aspai'agus, 
seakale,  rhubarb,  and  clricory  roots  should  be  all  protected, in  readiiu'ss  , 
to  take  up  in  successicat  at  anytime:  no  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be,  these  must  be  had  for  table,  and  if  other  vegetation  is 
frozen  in  and  covered  with-  snow,  there  will  be  more  inciniry 
for  such  articles.  Cucumbers  should  uow  lie  sown  pretty  freely 
in  succession,  and  those  bearing,  frait  mast  not  be  checked 
for  lack  of  heat,  which  should  be  70"  to  72~  by  night ,  and  more  by  day, 
the  increase  being  regulated  liy  the  light  and  sunshine  we  get.  Sow 
earlv  melons,  which  should  consist  of  early,  sluu't-jointed,  luit  over 
free  vine  and  foliage-producing  kinds.  .Vbout  the  nuddlcof  the  month 
will  do.  Stnv  in  an  intermediate  house  or  franu'  in  pans  or  bo.\cs 
just  free  from  frost,  a  pinch  of  sonu-  eai-ly  variety  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  or  celery,  to  grow  on  in  frames,  to  succeed  the  ont-door 
siock  when  exhausted.  For  celery,  like  jiarsley  anil  inn'ons,  there  is 
an  everv<lay  ilemand.  Carrots  and  radishes  sow  in  succession,  both 
una  slight  bottom  heat  and  on  an  open  dry  honli-r  if  free  from  frost  ; 
look  sharp  after  damjiiiig,  shrinking,  canker,  nnldew,  anil  slugs.  All 
yiaing  stocks  of  vegetables,  salails,  &c.,  dredge  with  wood  ashes  for 
mililew,  and  dry  dust  to  i)revent  canker,  A-e.  Keep  everything  clear 
of  decayed  leaves;  surface-stir  soil  on  fine  days  anioiig  growing  cro;  s; 
air  freely  to  maintain  strength  and  slurdiness,  and  cover  and  protect 
enough  to  ]n'eveut  injury  fr<im  .severe  frost.  Mushrooms  will  bo  in 
re(|uest,  and  a  viiliiable  article  they  are  to  have  iu  abinidaiu'e  at  this 
season;  kindly  moilcrate  warmth  and  gentle  humidity  shoulil  be  main- 
taiued  ;  about  from  .5.)  to  iW  will  be  a  secin-e  waianth  for  keeping  beds 
in  full  |)roduction  of  useful  nnishrooms  ;  never  allow  a  draught  ;  if 
you  do,  a  chock  will  follow.  It  is  a'g""d  I'lan  to  work  the  nuiterinl  for 
succession  beds  always  in  the  mushroom. house  during  the  dead  of 
winter,  a  lu-aclice  which  produces  by  gentle  fermentation  just  the 
natur:il,  gentle  ammonia-clmrgcd  humidity  in  which  the  mushixiom 
luxuriates. 


Hard  Soil  in  Gardens.— There  is  one  point  iu  the  pnutiee  i>f 
fiirmers  that  seems  to  jne  in  iidr.tnce  of  thiit  of  horticulturists  thiit  is, 
the  dcirvi'e  of  arliticiiil  cojupres.-^ion  given  t<>  the  earth  for  various  cnips. 
.Vifriiulturists  soeui  to  i'X]>enil  iis  uunh  hdieur  iu  crushing  or  iMlling  the 
urouud  down  rt.M  in  hre.iking  or  r.iisiiiu'  it  up.  and  this  not  nu'rely  to  pnividt.' 
a  stno'ith  surface  }>ut  a  couipiu't  tilth.  This  is  iMaisidered  t'ssentiid  for 
ine^t  erops  ,>n  the  farm  ;  the  roots  Iiit4'  the  e.irlh  better,  and  the  stems 
grow  more  sturdy  and  i-rec^.  The  importance  of  a  hard  .seed  bed  for 
onions  is  gonenilly  recognised  in  g;irdeus,  but  l>ey*n>d  this  a  good  many 
cultivators  go  little  or  no  further.     I  have  long  obai'rved   that  hriK'Ooli, 
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cauliflowers^  cabtages,  grow  better  if  tlie  ground  has  been  trodden  or 
rolled  firm  previous  to  planting.  Firm  planting  is  also  belpfnl  to  a  good 
start.  Especially  bas  tbis  been  seen  to  be  the  case  with  autumn  cabbages 
planted  towards  the  end  of  September  to  stand  the  ivinter.  Last  summer 
I  had  a  stiildng  instance  of  the  value  of  a  hard  root-run  for  savoys, 
Brussels  sprouts,  and  broccoli  of  various  sorts.  It  hax^pened  in  this  way  ; 
Tlic  greater  portion  of  our  stiuwhen-y  crop  was  cut  off  by  the  May  frosts. 
StUl,  a  few  blooms  escaped  here  and  there.  I  was  consequently  unwilling 
to  trench  them  down  till  the  juicy  fruit  from  such  was  secured.  80 
towards  the  end  of  June  a  row  of  -ndnter  stuff  was  planted  with  an  iron- 
shod  dibl")er  between  each  row  of  strawberries.  Oui"  gi-onnd  is  a  strong 
loam,  so  the  plants  were  put  in  with  difficulty.  They  started  freely,  and 
have  gi-owu  stronger  than  any  planted  at  the  same  time  in  ground  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner. — D.  T.  F. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 

BY  R.  DEAN,  EALING. 
AuiucULAS. — Attention  should  still  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
dead  leaves,  and  to  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  air  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.  We  should,  however,  guard  against  heavy 
rains,  strong  di'ying  mnds,  and  severe  frost.  Water  sparingly,  but  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  flag.  During  a  mild  January,  root-growth 
will  often  become  active  toAvards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  then 
extra  water  should  be  given. — Carnations  and  Picotees  can  scarcely 
be  gro'viTi  too  hardy,  provided  they  were  early  potted  and  are  well 
rooted  ;  but  they  ■\'\all,  nevertheless,  require  to  be  protected  from  cold 
icy  winds,  from  rain,  and  from  severe  frost.  Little  or  no  water 
should  be  given,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  and  then  only  in  the 
morning,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  danger  from  frost.  Avoid 
as  much  as  possible  wetting  the  foliage.  Remove  at  on,ce  any 
decaying  leaves,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
and  that  they  have  full  exposure  at  all  times  dnilng  favourable 
weather.  If  not  already  done,  the  soil  reqirired  for  the  plants  to 
bloom  in  should  be  at  once  prepared.  It  already  mixed,  it  should  be 
kept  dry,  and  occasionally  turned.  It  should  consist  of  three  pai'ts 
good  strong  loam  and  one  well-rotted  manure  ;  and  it  is  a  rule  with 
Carnation-growers  to  prepare,  in  autumn,  a  suiEcient  cjuantity  to 
last  through  the  year.  This  should  be  well  mixed  together,  laid 
in  a  heap  where  ft  can  be  fully  exposed  and  frequently  turned.  As 
the  surface  becomes  frozen  in  severe  weather,  the  cmst  should  be 
removed,  so  that  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  may  be  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  frost.  The  heap  must  be  covered  in  wet  weather. 
The  loam  should  be  carefully  cleared  of  wire-worms ;  and,  before  using, 
a  little  coarse  sand  should  be  added  to  it. — Ee-pot  any  Calceolarias  or 
Cinerarias  that  may  be  getting  root-bound,  into  larger  pots,  and 
keep  them  gentlj'  growing ;  place  them  near  the  glass,  and  give  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  fumigating  when  necessary. — From 
Dahlias  remove  any  mould  or  decay  that  may  be  found  on  the 
stems  or  tubers. — Hollyhocks,  strong  and  healthy,  should  have 
abundance  of  air  during  fair  weatner.  Keep  them  fi*ee  from 
excessive  moisture  and  from  decayed  foilage.  Late-struck  cuttings 
will  1)0  found  to  winter  best  in  a  greenhouse  or  pit,  near  the  glass, 
where  they  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  little  fire-heat  in  damp  or 
frosty  weather. — Pansies  in  beds  may  have  a  little  light  material, 
such  as  hay  or  fern,  laid  among  them  during  severe  M'eather ;  after 
frost,  the  plants  should  be  gently  pressed  into  the  soil,  from  which 
they  may  have  got  to  some  extent  uprooted  ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
beds  should  be  kept  stii-red  when  the  weather  is  drj'.  Prom  Pansies 
in  pots,  wintered  in  cold  trances,  remove  the  lights  during  favourable 
weather,  but  the  plants  should  be  protected  from  cold  winds,  rain, 
and  frost.  Dust  with  sulphur  the  foliage  of  any  that  may  become 
affected  with  mildew,  and  remove  decaying  leaves. — Pinks  in  beds 
should  be  protected  with,  fern,  or  small  branches  of  Spruce  Pir,  on 
the  north  and  north. east  sides.  In  suitable  weather  clear  away  all 
dead  leaves  from  them,  and  place  a  little  fresh  soil  ai'ound  their 
stems,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  plants  firmly  down  to  prevent 
their  being  uplifted  by  frost. — Verbenas  in  pits  or  greenhouses 
should  be  looked  over,  and  have  all  decaying  leaves  and  harbingers 
of  damp  removed.  If  green-fly  appears  on  any  of  the  plants,  they 
should  be  fumigated  ;  every  insect  should,  if  possible,  be  destroj'cd. 


The  Manchineel  of  South  America.— This  pltint,  which  is  euphorbiaceous, 
is  reported  by  the  natives  to  be  so  deleterious  as  to  give  oil  poisonous  effects  to 
those  who  rest  under  its  shadow.  This  has  been  denied  on  good  authority,  and 
was  recently  put  to  the  test  by  the  well-known  botanist,  H.  Knrstens.  He 
gathered  some  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  in  the  district  of  La  Gun;\Ta,  aud  was  pre- 
sently seized  vrith  a  burning  feeling  all  over  his  body,  followed  by  swelling, 
especially  of  the  face  and  e.yes.  Next  day  he  could  not  open  his  eyes,  and  theii' 
irritation  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  pass  some  days  in  a  dark  room.  On  the 
third  day  the  swelling  began  to  aliatc,  and  the  cuticle  to  desquamnte,  after  which 
he  gradually  recovered.  These  effects  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  other 
Euphorbife  ;  but  the  manchineel  (Hippomane  manzanilla)  seems  to  differ  fi-om 
•most  in  being  capable  of  affecting  individuals  at  some  dlstiiuce.  Probably  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  In-itation  Is  the  dried  juice,  indverlsed,  and  carried  by 
tthe  ail'. 


.^tMonema  grandiflorum. — Among  the  various  prettj'  tribes 
of  rock  erucifers,  there  is  no  family  more  valuable  than  the 
-(Ethionemas.  They  are  remarkable  for  peculiar  neatness  of  habit  . 
and  delicacy  of  bloom,  produced  in  clense  masses  when  the  plants  are 
well  grown.  We  have  had  long  in  cultitivation  some  attractive 
species,  and  the  above-named  one  is  a  very  charming  addition  to  the 
number.  It  is  of  larger  and  more  sturdy  habit  than  the  excellent 
JE.  saxatile,  less  spreacUng  and  prostrate  in  habit,  less  glaucous  in 
tone,  and  with  much  larger  flowers,  purplish  rose,  in  elongated  spikes. 
It  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  rock-garden,  thriving  freely  in  sandy 
loam,  and  being  exceedingly  well  suited  for  edges  and  slightly-elevated 
rockj'  banks.  As  a  border  plant  it  will  also  thrive  where  the  soil  is 
free  and  well  drained.  Being  somewhat  impatient  of  transplantation, 
it  is  desirable  to  allow  some  plants  to  ripen  seed  on  sunny  edges 
or  borders.  Seedling's  in  pots  will,  of  course,  transplant  easily.  It 
deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Park  Batlis.— The  important  question  of  bathing  in  om'  public  parks 
seems  at  present  to  be  attracting  some  attention.  Amongst  the  statistical 
facts  of  the  x^ast  year,  says  the  Tcleffraph,  we  are  told  that  dm-ing  its  course 
no  fewer  than  4-33,000  persons  bathed  in  the  Sei'pentine.  The  statement 
is  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  \-iew.  Give  the  Londoner  the 
bare  chance  of  a  plunge  into  cold  water,  or,  still  better,  of  a  swim,  and  you 
vnH  find  no  reluctance  on  his  paa't,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  The  desire  is  as 
wide-siu'ead  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are,  unfortunately,  limited.  Why  . 
should  this  he  ?  As  matters  are  conducted — or  rather  neglected — at  pre- 
sent, the  result  is  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a  city  like  London.  Strongly  as 
we  desh'e  that  fresh  clean  water  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  tovm,  we  are  not  the  less  scandalized  at  such  a  sight  as 
may  be  seen  in  Hyde  Park  every  summer  evening.  It  is  not  a  right  thing 
that  hundreds  of  young  men,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  should  be  seen  running 
about  the  gi'ass  in  view  of  the  promenaders.  Going  up  the  Thames,  above 
Eichmond,  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  party  of  ladies  for  an  ordinarj-  pleasure 
row  -n-ithout  feeling  every  five  minutes  that  itr  would  have  been  a  wiser 
course  to  leave  them  at  home.  The  moral  is,  not  that  any  real  obstacle 
should  be  placed  between  the  people  and  the  fresh  water,  but  that  proper 
spots  should  be  assigned  for  bathers,  and  that  these  spots  should  be  care- 
fully closed  in  fi'om  pubhc  view. 

Dear  Seed.— Some  seed  of  Primula  japionica  was  sold  at  Stevens's 
the  other  da}',  and  realised  the  following  prices : — 

£  s.  a. 

i   ounce  white  flowered 13  1.5  0 

^  ,,    purple  crimson 15  15  0 

4-  ,,    white,  with  rosy  centre 15  15  0 

6-16th  „    scarlet       .        '. 10    i  0 

5-16th  ,,    lilac,  crimson  centre 9    5  0 

3-16th  ,,    clear  rose  colour 6    2  0 

u  ,,    mixed  colours  .        .        .        .*      ._       .    15  15  6 

Total £85  11    6 

l-16th  of  an  ounce  was  said  to  contain  about  8,000  seeds.  The  whole 
amount  was  l-16th  over  25-  oimces.- — W.  E.  GuJiBlEiox,  Jxinwr 
Carlton  Chth. 


COVENT  GAIiDEN  MAEKET.— J.\^-L■.vIiY  6. 

Prices  of  Fruit  :—Ai)ples,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  os.— Cobs,  per  100  lbs., 
60s.  to  G5s. — Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd. — Grapes,  per  lb.,  2s.  (id.  to  Gs. — 
Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s. — Melons,  each,  2s.  to  5s. — Oranges,  per  100, 
Cs.  to  10s.' — Pears,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  Cs. — Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  4s.  to  8s. — 
Pomegi'anates,  each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables: — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  Sd. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100,  Ss.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broecoh,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  3s. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s. — 
Can'ots,  per  bunch,  od.  to  7d. — Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery, 
per  bundle,  Is.  to  2s. — Chrhes,  per  100,  Is.  ud.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each. 
Is.  to  2s. — French  Beans,  new,  jper  100,  3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch.  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Eadish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to4d. 
— Lettuces,  per  score.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.' — Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
— Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  yd. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Eadishes, 
per  bunch,  2d. — Ehubarb,  per  bundle.  Is.  Gd.  to  2s. — Salsafy,  iier  bundle, 
9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  Od.  to  Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. — Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  sieve,  3d.  to  6d. — Tuiiups,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 

Readers  who  may  jind  it  difficult  to  procure  the  ntimber.i  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  hoolcsellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  Gd.  per  annum,  Ss.  9d.  fen-  six  months,  or 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  The  Gakden  is  sent 
to  suiscrihers  by  Friday  evening's  post.  All  the 'luanbers  of  The 
Gauden  way  be  obtained  from  the  office,  and  through  all  bool: 
sellers  aynl  nen-sagents. 

All  communications  fm-  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "  The  Garden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Gard^en,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publishek. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Am  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 

THE    FLOWER-GARDEN. 


EOSES    AND    ROSE    CULTUEE. 

BY  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 

Foe  auother  month,  should  the  present  open  .  weather 
continue,  rose  trees  may  be  advantageously  planted.  The  best 
position  is  that  in  -ivhicli  they  can  enjoy  the  morning  sun  until 
the  meridian,  and  in  which,  while  they  have  abundance  of  air, 
they  are  protected  by  evergreen  hedges,  or  other  "breaks"  and 
screens  surrounding  them  at  some  little  distance,  from  the 
full  force  of  stormy  winds.  The  best  soil  is  a  rich  mellow 
loam,  into  which  a  walking-stick  disappears  to  the  handle,  or 
a  strong  claj-,  with  a  slight  clement  of  lime,  well  dug,  and 
drained,  and  dunged.  If  the  purchaser  wishes  to  grow  the 
rose  in  its  highest  perfection,  he  must  buy  briars  when  he  buys 
his  rose  trees,  and  bud  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  succeeding 
summer ;  because,  as  a  rule,  the  first  rose  produced,  if  it  escape 
frost  and  the  buds  around  it  are  removed,  will  be  the  most 
beautiful.  In  some  soils,  and  iu  some  seasons,  many  of  our 
best  roses  attain  their  full  glory  on  the  Manetti  stock;  but  our 
indigenous  Dog-rose  is  the  most  reliable  parent  of  heroes. 
AVhen  the  object  is  to  grow  roses  for  home  enjoyment  rather 
than  for  public  competition,  I  recommend  rose  trees  upon  their 
own  roots,  or  "worked"  so  low  upon  the  Manetti  or  briar  that 
the  scion  may  he  i)lauted  Iselow  the  soil,  and  thus  form 
additional  roots  of  its  own.  I  will  add  a  most  select  list  of 
rose  trees  which  possess  the  three  chief  elements  of  excellence, 
(1)  vigorous  growth,  (2)  beautiful  and  (3)  plentiful  flowers. 

Gloire  di}  Dijim  will  sujjplymore  good  roses  in  a  season  than 
any  other  variety,  for  it  is  first  in  spring  and  last  in  winter  to 
jiroduce  its  abundant  flowers,  exquisite  in  colour,  form,  and 
fragi-nncc.  It  deserves  a  high  wall,  with  a  .southern  aspect, 
and  tlicrc,  upon  its  own  roots,  once  fairly  established,  there 
seems  to  lie  no  limit  to  its  lu.\uriauce  and   longevity. 

As  to  ^[ari-rliitl  Niel  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
glowing  beautj'  of  its  golden  flowers,  but  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  its  culture  and  constitution.  The  most  suc- 
cessful method  of  treating  this  variety,  without  which  no 
rose-garden  is  complete,  is  to  bud  it  or  graft  it  so  low  on  the 
briar  that  it  may  be  jjlantcd  below  the  surface,  and  to  give  it  a 
wall  looking  east  or  south.  It  is  not  frost-proof,  but  if  the  roots 
are  well  protected  by  manure  placed  u])on  the  ground  above 
them,  three  inches  deep  and  a  foot  each  way  from  the  stem, 
ajiplicd  in  November  dry  and  hard,  no  winter  can  kill  the  tree. 
However  much  an  extraordinary  frost  may  injure  the  upper 
growth,  a  grand  reinforcement  from  below  will  come  tip  iu  the 
following  suiniiicr.  And  both  these  rose  trees  will  grow 
adminibly  u|)on  arches  of  wood  or  iron. 

I  dare  not  include  in  a  list,  whicli  I  intend  to  be  very  strictly 
limited  to  roses  l)Olli  robust  and  nrlirrrlic,  t\\c\o\c\y  CUmhiiKj 
l)i-r,in!c}iKis.  Budded  on  the  Celine  (hybrid  Bourbon)  stock, 
it  makes  \i|)on  a  wall  a  marvellous  growth,  and  gladdens 
siglit  and  smell  From  May  to  December  witli  its  .large,  tea- 
scented  blooms,  but  it  lias  not  strength  to  resist  a  cruel  frost : 
and  he  who  grows  it  must  bj  ju'ejiarcd  to  mourn  if  an 
pxccptioiuil  frigidity,  as  in  18(50  and  1870,  should  chill  the 
life-blood  within.  And  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
before  I  pass  on  to  hardier  roses, — 

"  "I'is  l)ettor  to  bavo  loved  and  lout, 
Thau  never  to  bavo  loved  at  all." 

There  is  only  one  summer  rose,  by  which  is  meant  a  rose 
blooming  but  once,  which  I  must  insist  upon  in  a  veiy  cboice 


collection,  and  that  is  Blairii  2.  There  is  no  rose  tree  more 
generally  useful.  If  its  luxuriant  shoots  are  only  reduced  one 
fourth  of  their  length  in  pi-uning  (the  weakly  wood  being 
altogether  excised),  it  produces  its  blushiug  beauties  in 
abundance,  amid  foliage  large  and  glossy. 

From  the  Bourbons  also  I  elect  but  one — Souvenir  dp  la, 
Malmalson.  Grown  upon  its  own  roots,  and  well  mulched 
through  the  winter,  it  gives  us,  early  in  simimer  and  late  in 
autumn,  the  flowers  so  exquisite  in  the  eve  of  their  full 
development.  How  well  I  remember  the  first  healthy  little 
plants  which  I  bought  at  Berkhampstead  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  some  of  which  are  in  my  garden  now.  Well 
might  Mr.  Lane  say,  as  he  looked  fondly  upon  them,  that 
"they  were  worth  a  crown  apiece,"  for,  long  outliving  the 
good  rosarian  who  reared  them,  they  have  helped  to  win  me 
many  a  golden  prize. 

Of  Teas  and  Noisettes  I  have  none  to  name,  except  the  two 
first  on  my  list,  for  these  only  are  reliable  as  garden  roses. 
Of  the  delicate  loveliness  of  such  flowers  as  DevoniensU, 
Soiivpnii-  d'un  Am!,  and  Madame  Bravy,  no  one  is  more 
cognizant  than  I,  but,  because  they  are  delicate,  I  may  not 
include  them  among  varieties  which  are  to  be  handsome  and 
hardy  also. 

And  so  we  come  to  those  hybrid  perpetuals,  which  combine 
both  these  good  qualities — and  combine  them  ahi-ai/n.  There 
are  scores  of  glorious  roses  in  this  division,  which  generallij 
attain  their  full  excellence,  such  as  Charles  Lefehcre.  There 
are  many  others,  which,  when  the  season  suits  them,  are  not 
to  be  surpassed  iu  beauty  (such  as  Due  do  Eohan,  Marie 
Beaumann,  and  fifty  others),  but  which  disappear  altogether 
from  our  rose  shows  when  drought  or  damp  or  vernal  frost 
has  been  unkindly  for  them ;  and  these  I  have  omitted, 
wishing  to  provide  for  the  young  amateur  such  roses  as  cannot 
disappoint,  and  knowing  well  that,  once  successful,  he  must 
include  them  hereafter  in  his  collection — hereafter,  when  the 
happiness  of  growing  roses  will  far  exceed  those  failures  and 
disappointments  which,  had  they  met  him  at  his  outset,  might 
for  ever  have  destroyed  his  hopes. 

Alfred  Golomh  is  one  of  the  few  perfect  roses  which  is 
foiijours  gai.  In  colour,  a  rich  carmine,  with  a  crimson  glow 
on  it ;  in  style,  large,  globular,  sj-mmetrical. 

Baroness  Botliscliild — one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  tested  it,  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  our  light- 
coloured  roses,  for  though  short  in  limb,  she  is  strong  and 
sturdy  in  constitution.  It  seems  ungraceful  to  describe  a  la<ly 
thus,  but  in  writuig  and  speaking  of  roses,  one  meets  witli 
strange  antitheses.  Of  this  very  rose,  and  only  the  other  day, 
a  rosarian  said  to  me,  "  Ah,  yes — isn't  she  lovely  ! "  and  then 
added,  with  a  tender  pousiveness,  "I  do  believe  that  I've  given 
the  Baroness  more  than  double  her  share  of — pig-manui-e !  " 
{To  be  continued.) 


THE  PAMPAS  GRASS. 
(gyneuium  .vrgenteum.) 

WiiKX  I  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
genei'ally  useful  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  I  state  wliat  few 
will  venture  to  gainsay,  except,  perhajis,  those  who  have  only 
seen  it  growing  on  thin,  poor,  dry  soils,  stunted  and  starved; 
or  in  exposed  situations,  where  it  may  sometimes  be  seen  with 
its  foliage  blown  about  and  disligured.  and  its  fine  feathery 
plumes  broken  and  unsightly.  Although  not  over  fastidious 
about  soil,  to  grow  it  successfully  it  rei|iiires  a  deep  rich  one, 
i-ather  damp  than  dry.  It  also  likes  a  sheltered  situation,  but 
not  one  much  shaded,  and  it  always  jn-efers  a  cool  to  a  warm 
subsoil.  Where,  theiefore.  these  conditions  do  not  naturally 
exist,  means  should  be  empkiyed  to  secure  them  nrtiticially. 
Even  under  favourable  circumstances  the  vigour  of  the  plant 
will  be  greatly  increased  bv  trenching  and  opening  up  the  soil 
some  five  or  six  feet  from.tlie  point  at  which  each  specimen  is 
to  be  permanently  placed. 

^Vliether  employed  to  ornament  the  villa-garden,  or  for 
]ilantiug  in  or  around  flower-gardens  of  greater  pretensions, 
few  hardy  autimin  and  early  winter  flowering  plants  ni-o 
handsomer  than  this ;  and  when  well  placed  on  lawns  or  in 
shrubbery  borders,  it  is  likewise  highly  effective,  lighting 
up  aud  relievuig  heavy  massea  of  sombre  foliage,  after  almost 
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everything  else  in  the  way  of  flowering  plants  has  passed 
away.  By  the  sides  of  drives,  too,  or  walks,  either  singly  or 
in  masses,  so  aa  to  come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  into 
view,  the  efieot  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 

At  Castle  Kennedy  it  has  been  extensively  used  for  some 
years  past  as  a  decorative  plant,  and  nowhere  so  successfully 
as  in  the  American  ground,  which  is  about  two  acres  in 
extent,  sm'rounding  a  circular  piece  of  water,  which  covers 
upwards  of  an  acre.  The  American  ground  was  formed  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  so  arranged,  as  to  have  Ehodo- 
dendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  Andromedas,  &c.,  planted 
in  groups  by  themselves.  The  water  which  occupies  ■  the 
centre  of  the  ground  is  surrounded  by  a  grass  terrace  and 
broad  grass  walk.  The  dwarf er  growing  of  the  shrubs  stand 
nearest  the  basin,  and  the  taller  ones  further  back,  supported 
behind  by  fine  old  evergreen  oaks,  conifers,  &c.  Owing  to  the 
amount  of  flowering  shrubs,  there  is  almost  a  superabundance 
of  bloom  during  the  height  of  the  season  ;  but  after  the  end 
of  July  there  is  a  blank — a  felt  want  which  few  plants  are 
calculated  so  well  to  supply  as  the  Pampas  Grass.  Here,  in 
well-drained  ground,  consisting  principally  of  peaty  soil  three 
or  four  feet  deep,  sharpened  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  sandy 
gravel,  we  have  considerable  numbers  of  this  stately  grass, 
many  of  which  now  form  large  round  masses,  measuring 
froni  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet 
in  height,  each  plant  throwmg  up  annually  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  flower-stems  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  of  Pampas  Grass  in  cultivation,  some 
flowering  as  early  as  the  close  of  September,  others  following 
in  succession  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  while 
many  are  still  in  flower  (3rd  January),  although  now  some- 
what bleached  and  broken  by  winter  storms.  The  flower- 
stems  of  the  earlier  varieties  have  larger  and  more  spreading 
heads,  and  are  generally  a  shade  browner  in  colour  than  the 
later  varieties.  The  latter  also  difller  much  amongst  them- 
selves, but  they  have  generally  a  white  and  silvery  appeai'ance, 
the  heads  being  compact,  and  less  hable  to  be  broken  in  stormy 
weather  than  those  of  the  early  sorts.  The  sites  here  for  the 
Pampas  Grass,  [amongst  the  American  plants,  were  well 
selected  for  effect;  and  during  the  autumn,  when  in  full 
flower,  in  connection  with  the  fine  foliage  of  the  rhododendrons 
and  kalmias,  the  warm  fading  tint  of  the  azaleas,  &c.,  the 
whole,  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  masses  of  fine  old 
evergreen  oaks  and  conifers,  and  reflected  by  the  water  on 
calm  days  as  in  a  mirror,  an  effect  is  produced  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten. 

To  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  plantiag  the 
Pampas  Grass,  and  who  contemplate  so  doing,  I  would  say, 
never  plant  in  the  autumn.  Although  a  compai'atively  hardy 
plant  when  of  some  size  and  well  established,  small  plants  are 
easily  injured  by  severe  frosts,  particularly  soon  after  being 
transplanted.  The  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May  is  perhaps  the  safest  time  to  transplant,  something,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  depending  on  the  locality.  Strong  plants 
should  only  be  used ;  if  weak  ones  have  been  provided,  grow 
them  on  in  the  nursery  or  reserve  ground  for  a  year  or  two 
before  planting  them  out  in  their  permanent  places. 

In  situations  where  game  abounds,  and  where,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  Pampas  Grass, 
if  young  plants  are  put  out,  hares  eat  them  greedily  while  the 
leaves  are  young,  and  eventually  destroy  them.  By  dividmg 
old  plants,  and  keeping  large  pieces  together,  they  may  be 
safely  planted  in  such  situations,  being  then  hare  and  rabbit 
IDroof ,  as  the  hard  old  leaves  are  too  much  for  them.  Plants 
grown  in  a  nursery  or  reserve  garden  for  a  few  years  will 
answer  the  same  purpose,  always  keeping  in  mind  that,  if  you 
want  to  grow  the  Pampas  Grass  quioklj',  feed  it  well. 

GasUe  Kennedy,  Stranraer.  Archibald  Fowleb. 


HAEDT  PLANTS  AND  TEEBS. 

EAST   AND   WEST   VEBSUS   HOBTE   AND    SOUTH. 

In  classifying  plants  and  trees  as  hardy  or  tender,  writers, 
I  would  submit,  err  somewhat  in  dividing  the  climate  of  these 
islands  into  north  and  south.  North  and  south  of  the  Trent 
or  Tweed    such  and  such   plants  are  hardy  or  tender.      In 


your  number  for  December  80th,  for  instance,  one  of  your 
correspondents  states  that  fig-trees  in  the  north  will  barely 
subsist  against  walls;  whereas,  in  the  south  they  grow  as 
standards.  A  more  intelhgent  and  practical  division  of  the 
climate  (with  an  exception  for  some  trees  and  plants  which 
require  more  sun  than  an  average  northern  summer  can 
boast)  would  be  into  zones  of  east  and  west.  The  west  coast, 
being  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  warm  cui-rents  from 
the  Atlantic,  enjoys  a  temperature  in  winter  many  degrees 
higher  than  the  less-favoured  east;  and  even  when  the 
thermometer  registers  an  exceptionally  low  temperature, 
plants  survive  without  injury  which  would  infallibly  perish  in 
a  much  higher  tempei'ature  on  the  east  coast.  This  is,  pro- 
bably, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  warmed  by  the  constant 
afilux  of  the  Gulf  Stream  for  many  ages.  For  instance,  here 
(I  write  from  the  south-west  of  Scotland)  we  never  think  of 
affording  protection  to  myrtles,  lemon-verbenas,  laurustinus, 
and  other  delicate  things,  either  standard  or  against  walls. 
Fuchsias  stand  out  without  any  covering — the  common  red 
sorts  grow  into  huge  masses  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  a 
gorgeous  sight  in  August.  True,  these  exotics  are  sometimes 
killed  to  the  ground.  For  instance,  in  the  ever-memorable 
Crimean  winter,  1854-55,  we  had  a  lemon-verbena,  the  stem  of 
which  measured  nine  inches  in  circumference,  killed  to  the 
ground;  but  it  sprung  up,  and  has  again  covered  the  wall 
which  it  adorns  fourteen  feet  high. 

Last  winter  was  a  pretty  severe  one — we  had  three  weeks 
good  "  curling  " ;  yet,  in  my  garden  several  dozens  of  yellow 
calceolarias  survived  without  any  care.  I  have  seen  a  scarlet 
"  Foxhunter  "  verbena  survive ;  but  that  was  in  a  bed  outside 
a  greenhouse.  I  write  these  few  notes  in  the  hope  of  encourag- 
ing gardeners  and  amateurs  all  along  the  west  coasts  to  try 
experiments  with  some  of  the  many  lovely  tender  things, 
which  may  not  be  so  tender  after  all.  Try  them  first  m  a 
good  soil  against  a  sunny  wall,  and  if  they  succeed,  ex- 
periment more  and  more  boldly  with  single  plants  and 
standards. 

Perjnit  me  to  add  a  few  words  about  rabbit-proof  plants. 
There  are  many  things  which,  if  afforded  protection  when 
first  planted,  will  soon  make  such  robust  growth,  that  they 
will  defy  the  attacks  of  these  creatures.  Mahonia,  for 
instance,  and  Cotoneaster,  Pampas  Grass,  and  the  different 
Berberries — of  these  I  speak  from  experience ;  and  here 
22,500  rabbits  were  killed  in  eight  months.  When  small  and 
tender,  they  fall  an  easy  prey;  but,  if  wired  round  at  first,  do 
not  seem  to  suffer.  Nothing,  I  am , convinced,  is  more  vulner- 
able or,  indeed,  attractive  to  rabbits  than  hollies.  They  will 
bark  trees  fifty  years  old,  or  ftve  itundred  if  they  could  find 
them.  '  Hebbert  Maxwell. 

The  Airlow,  Portwllliam,  WigtQj.i)nsliire. 


Indigofera  floribuuda — Although  the  Indigof.eraa  constitute  a 
very  pretty  genus,  we  rarely  see  them  in  good  condition  in  this 
country  ;  "in  glass-houses  they  get  but  little  attention,  out  of  doors 
they  are  too  tender  as  a  rule,  though  one,  I.  Dosna,  makes  a  very 
pretty  bush,  and  I.  floribuuda  makes  a  first-class  wall  plant.  Bverj'-- 
body  interested  in  covering  walls  with  ornamental  plants  should 
employ  it.  It  is  graceful  in  habit,  the  fohage  being  of  a  shghtly 
glaucous  hue ;  the  shoots  droop  downwards — an  excellent  point  in  a 
wall  plant — and  bear  abundance  of  light  rosy  flowers.  A  specinien 
of  it  flowers  every  year  against  the  end  of  one  of  the  glass-houses  in 
the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
wall  plants  I  have  ever  seen.  Walls  eight  or  ten  feet  high  may  be 
quickly  covered  with  it. — S. 

Old  Friends. — The  plants  that  come  up  every  year  in  the  same  place, 
Hke  the  Stars-of-Bethlehem,  of  ah  the  lesser  objects,  give  me  the  hvehest 
home-feeUng.  Close  to  om-  ancient  gambrel-roofed  house  is  the  dwehiug 
of  pleasant  old  Neighbour  Wah-us.  I  remember  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
that  I  saw  in  flower  against  the  wah  of  his  house  a  few  months  ago,  as 
long  as  I  remember  the  sky  and  stars.  That  clump  of  peonies,  buttuig 
their  pui'ple  heads  through  the  soil  every  spring  in  just  the  same  chcle, 
and  by-aud-by  impackhig  then-  hard  balls  of  buds  in  flowers  big  enough  to 
make  a  double  handful  of  leaves,  has  come  up  in  just  that  place,  Neighbour 
Walrus  teUs  me,  for  more  years  than  I  have  passed  on  this  planet.  It  is  a 
rare  privhege  in  om'  nomadic  state  to  find  the  home  of  one's  childhood 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  thus  unchanged.  Many  born  poets,  I 
am  afraid,  flower  poorly  in  song,  or  not  at  aU,  because  they  have  been  too 
often  transplanted.— OriiTj'  Wemldl  Holmes. 
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YUCCAS. 
{Continued  from  page  152.) 

Yucca  flaccida.  —  A  stcmless  species,  somewhat  resembling 
T.  filamentosa,  but  smaller,  with  a  downy  branching  panicle  three 
feet  to  four  feet  high.  Foliage  in  close  rosettes  of  leaves,  one-aud- 
a-half  feet  to  two  feet  long,  by  about  one-and-half  inches  broad  at 
the  middle,  often  fringed  mth  filaments  on  the  edges :  the  young 
ones  nearly  erect,  the  old  ones  abruptly  reflexed  at  the  middle, 
almost  appearing  as  if  broken.  This  gives  such  an  irregular  aspect 
to  the  tufts,  that  it  at  once  distinguishes  this  kind  from  any  of  the 
varieties  of  Y.  filamentosa.  It  also  flowers  moro  regularly  and 
abundantly  than  its  relative,  and  is  exceedingly  well  suited  for 
groups  of  the  finer  hardy  plants,  for  borders,  or  for  being  planted  in 
large  isolated  tufts.    N.  America. 

Yucca  claucescens. — A  very  free-flowering  kind,  with  a  panicle 
three  feet  to  four  feet  high,  the  branches  of  which  arc  short  and 
very  downy.  Leaves  sea-green,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a 
few  filaments  on  the  margins.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish -yellow 
colour,  and  wheu  in  bud  are  tinged  ^vith  pink,  which  tends  to  give 
the  whole  inflorescence  a  peculiarly  pleasing  tone.  A  veiy  useful 
and  ornamental  sort — fine  for  groups,  borders,  isolation,  or  placing 
among  low  shrubs.     N.  America. 

Yucca  rlouios.v. — A  species  of_  large  aud  imposing  proi^ortion, 
with  a  distinct  habit  and  somewhat  rigid  aspect.  Flower-stem  over 
seven  feet  high,  much-branched,  and  .bearing  an  immense  pyramidal 
panicle,  of  large,  almost  pure  white  flowers.  Leaves  numerous, 
stiff,  aud  pointed.  One  of  the  noblest  plants  in  our  gardens,  and 
suitable  for  use  in  almost  any  position.  It  varies  very  much  when 
grown  from  seed — a  good  recommendation,  as  the  greater  variety  of 
fine  form  wo  have  the  better.  The  chief  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
Y.  g.  longifolia,  pUcata,  maculata,  glaucesoens,  and  minor.  The  soil 
for  this  plant  should  bo  a  rich  deep  loam.     N.  America. 

YfccA  RUPICOLA. — A  species  somewhat  resembling  Y.  aloifolia, 
with  a  stem  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet  high,  and  pale-green  leaves 
eighteen  inches  to  twenty  inches  long,  by  one  inch  broad  at  the 
middle,  almost  erect  and  frequently  twisted,  the  homy  margin  being 
broader  and  the  teeth  more  distinct  than  in  Y.  aloifolia.  This  is  not 
much  in  cidtivatiou  as  yet,  and  will  probably  be  difficult  to  obtain 
for  some  time  to  come.     N.  America. 

Yucc.\  TiiEcULEA.N'A. — This  species  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  noble  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  from  its  habit,  and  especially 
from  the  dimensions  to  which  its  foliage  attains.  Like  many  plants 
of  its  family,  young  specimens  differ  considerably  from  those  which 
have  reached  mativrity.  Thus,  while  the  former  have  their  leaves 
bent,  generally  inflected,  the  full-grown  plants  exhibit  them  erect, 
rigid,  very  long,  and  very  straight.  The  stem  of  this  plant  is  stout, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  furnished  on  all  sides  with  leaves 
about  four  feet  long,  sti'aight,  thick,  deeply  channeled,  acuminate  for 
a  consiilerablo  length,  and  eliding  in  a  stiff,  very  shaii^  point,  veiy 
finely  toothed  on  the  edges,  which  are  of  a  brownish  red  and 
Bcarions.  The  flower-stalk  is  very  stout,  about  four  feet  long,  much 
branched  ;  the  branches  erect,  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  eight  inches 
long,  bearing  throughout  their  entire  length  flowers  with  long  and 
narrow  petals  of  a  yellowish  white,  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  glazed. 
It  is  a  luirdy  and  very  vigorous  ])lant.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  on  the 
Continent  specimens  of  more  than  six  aud  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 
Fine  for  banks  and  knolls,  placed  singly,  or  for  the  boldest  groups. 
It  comes  fi-om  Texas. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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MODE  OF  TllANSMri'TINC!  SEEDS  AND  CUTTINGS. 
TnE  introduction  of  certain  seeds  in  a  lit  state  for  germinatiou 
has  long  been  wished  by  cultivators.  I  liavo  rei)oatedly  tried  to  get 
collectors  to  send  homo  seeds  in  strong  earthen  jars,  or  bottles  firmly 
packed  in  soil  and  closely  coi'ked,  the  soil  to  bo  taken  six  or  eight 
inches  under  the  sui-facc,  so  as  to  contain  the  luitural  moisture  only ; 
however,  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  seem  inclined  to  give  this  method  a 
fair  trial,  being  rather  disposed  to  send  by  the  old  system,  viz.,  in 
diy  jiapcr.  As  far  back  as  183  !■  I  introduceil  in  this  way  aconis  of 
many  varieties  of  Aniericnn  oaks  in  oxccllent  condition  for  growing, 
while  jiortions  of  the  same  seeds,  brought  home  in  jiaper  and  also  in 
oanvos  bags,  tlid  not  succeed.  Some  acorns  were  also  brought  homo 
in  n  box  between  layers  of  sphagnum  moss,  having  the  superfluons 
moisture  previously  wrung  out  of  it.  By  this  method  of  packing 
the  acorns  all  succeeded  well.  Dr.  Little,  of  Singapore,  a  gentleman 
distinguislied  for  his  horlicuUunil  skill,  has  been  very  successful  in 
introducing  Into  this  ciuinlry  nuiuy  rare  plants,  such  as  gutta  ])orcha 
(Isoi\audTO  Gulta),  aud  many  nire  and  valuable  orchids.     Ilo  seldom 


misses  an  opportunity  of  sending  home  seeds  peculiar  to  his  district, 
but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  they  are  completely  dried  up 
before  reaching  this  countiy.  During  his  visit  to  Edinbui'gh,  in  the 
year  1870,  1  told  him  of  the  disappointments  so  often  experienced 
with  many  of  his  seeds,  and  recommended  him  to  tiy  the  stone- 
bottle  system.  About .  the  middle  of  November  last  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  a  stone  jar  from  him,  filled  with  palm  seeds, 
firmly  packed  in  soil,  all  quite  fresh  and  capable  of  germination. 
In  districts  where  sphagnum  moss  abounds,  I  would  recommend  it 
in  preference  to  soil,  as  it  retains  the  moisture  for  a  much  longer 
time,  and  is  not  liable  to  mould  or  decay.  In  sphagnum  the  radicles 
of  the  seed  are  often  slightly  protruding  when  they  reach  their 
destination,  while  the  soil,  with  its  natural  moistui-e,  lieps  the  seeds 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  when  sent  away.  With  pulpy  or 
berried  seeds,  the  above  methods  arc  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I 
have  found  from  exjierience  that  all  Jinlpy  seeds  succeed  best  when 
rubbed  out  in  dry  white  sand.  After  being  spread  out  in  the  sun  or 
wind  for  a  day  or  two  to  chy,  collect  the  mass  and  pack  firmly  in 
stone  jars,  and  when  they  reach  theii'  destination,  take  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  jars,  and  cover  with  soil  according  to  the  size  of  the  seeds. 
By  this  method,  I  have  frequently  sent  to  Australia,  Canada,  and 
other  distant  parts  of  the  world,  the  seeds  of  strawberries,  goose- 
bcnies,  raspberries,  brambles,  em-rants,  blackberries,  laurels,  elder- 
benies,  thorns,  hollies,  yews,  &c.  Any  portion  of  the  pulp  remaining 
seems  less  liable  to  decaj'  when  mixed  with  diy  white  sand  than  with 
soil  or  sphagniun.  For  a  long  series  of  years  it  has  been  customary 
to  send  home  seeds  packed  in  charcoal,  and  I  regret  to  see  it  still 
recommended.  Such  a  practice,  however,  ought  to  be  entirely 
abolished,  as.it  tends  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  Unless  in 
the  case  of  seeds  with  very  fleshy  cotyledons,  few  others  packed  in 
this  way  ever  grow.  It  is  not  necessary  that  seeds  should  always  be 
sent  home  in  comparatively  dry  soil  in  earthenware  bottles.  About 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  had  some  seeds  of  the  Akee  fruit  (Blighia 
sapida)  sent  from  the  West  Indies.  They  had  been  put  into  a  large 
old  blacking  bottle  (after  being  thoroughly  cleaned  inside),  in  a  mix- 
ture of  soil  and  water,  firmly  closed  with  a  clean  bung-cork,  and 
thickly  sealed  over.  When  they  reached  me,  I  broke  the  bottle,  and 
found  every  seed  in  a  grooving  state.  Each  was  put  iu  a  pot  and  set 
in  a  dark  place  for  a  time,  light  being  admitted  gradually ;  they  soon 
lost  their  pale  hue,  and  are  now  fine  thriving  trees.  This  simple 
method  is  also  worthy  of  imitation  with  many  hard  tropical  seeds. 
Wide-mouthed  glass  bottles  are  also  extremely  useful  to  botanical 
collectors  and  amateur  horticultural  ti-avellers.  Diuiug  my  annua! 
autumn  peregrinations  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  1  have  kept 
cuttings  of  rare  stove  aud  gTcenhousc  plants  in  clean  old  pickle 
bottles,  in  excellent  preservation  for  a  fortnight,  with  a  little  moss 
and  water,  and  have  always  found  them  to  succeed  well  after 
reaching  home.  Alpine  plants  are  easily  conveyed  from  their  native 
habitats  by  the  glass  bottle  system. — /.  McNah,  in  "  Procecdimjs  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  ildinhiir<ih." 


HOW  TO  RAPIDLY  INCEEASE  NEW  .^ND  RARE 
VARIEGATED  PELARGONIUMS. 

M.\.NY  of  the  kinds  in  which  the  leaf  colour  is  most  highly 
dcxeloiicd  are  slow  of  growth,  and  cannot  be  readily  increased, 
while  smglo  little  plants  of  new  kinds,  bought  jicrhiips  at 
the  rate  of  ton  shillings  a  loaf,  uatnvally  take  a  long  time 
to  yield  a  stock.  Doubtless  many  of  oiu'  readers  have 
■such  plants,  and  they  will  probably  find  the  following  way 
of  jiropugatiug  them  useful.  Generally,  variegated  peUii-go- 
niums  arc  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  these  strike  freely 
enough;  but,  as  the  "])lant"  of  a  new  kiiul  is  simply  a 
rooted  cutting,  it  is  obvious  that  much  progress  cajinot  be 
<|nickly  made  in  that  way.  They  maij  he  slnick  no  renJilii 
from  leaves  as  from  cut!  inr/g.  The  way  is  to  cut  off  the  U>-  js 
with  a  portion  of  the  stem — a  mere  little  heel  att^iclied  '  h(» 
base  of  the  leaf.  We  have  recently  seen  cuttings  »(  the  most 
precious  kiiuls  of  variegated  |)clargoniuins  inaened  with  a 
"  heel  "  no  bigger  round  than  a  i)ea,  and  in  a  week  they  hinc 
been  well  rooted,  and  sending  up  vigorous  little  stems  from 
the  eye  that  was  dormant  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  when  it  was 
cut  off.  The  loaf  is  only  i)ut  in  just  far  enough  to  well  cover 
the  bases  so  that  the  eye  when  it  starts  may  not  have  niiioh 
earth  to  jnish  its  way  through.  Insert  in  light  sandv  soil, 
surfaced  with  silver  sand;  a  watering  consolidates  all,  and 
there  is  little  more  to  be  done  till  the  young  i)laiils  are  ready 
to  be  potted.  They  may  be  struck  most  rajiidly  In  a  genial 
hot-licd  or  wai-m  moist  stove,  and  may  be  put  in  pans,  biKxes, 
or  small  pots.     One  point  recpiires  a  little  nttentiou ;    it  is 
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the  keeping  of  the  leaves  in  an  erect  and  natural  position. 
Haviiig  so  very  little  support  below,  the  slightest  touch  might 
cause  them  to  fall ;  and  if  they  happened  to  flag  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  the  leaves  would  fall  down  one  over  another,  and 
perhaps  not  rise  again — accidents  which  woiild  of  course  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  oi^eration.  By  bending  one  end  of 
a  bit  of  copper  wire,  so  as  to  form  three  parts  of  a  ring,  and 
then  bending  this  part  back  a  little,  a  perfect  support  is  formed 
for  a  leaf.  It  merely  requires  to  be  inserted  immediately 
behind  the  leaf,  the  crook  being  so  placed  under  the  leaf  that 
the  central  parts  of  the  blade  will  rest  upon  it.  This  simj^le 
contrivance  keeps  the  leaf  in  as  erect  a  position  as  if  it  were 
supported  by  a  stout  stem.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that 
this  mode  is  only  recommended,  and  only  necessary,  for  the  rare 
and  vei'y  valuable  Icinds.  In  the  case  of  established  sorts,  and 
of  those  of  which  we  can  get  a  stock,  all  we  require  to  do  is  to 
insert  the  cuttings  in  the  open  garden  border  in  the  summer 
and  early  autumn  months.  W. 


Rose  Cuttings. — I  do  not  strike  these,  as  some  do,  in  pure  sand.  On 
tlie  contrary,  I  take  my  cuttings  and  put  them  into  pots  or  frames  in  the 
stifFest  turfy  loam  I  can  get,  which  I  ram  hard  and  fast  round  the  cuttings. 
The  loam  thus  treated  will  retain  as  much  moisture  as  is  requh'ed  during 
most  weathers.  If  pots  are  used,  the  plan  is  to  let  the  mould  be  right  up 
to  their  brim,  and  to  tilt  them  a  httle  if  there  is  any  danger  of  too  much 
water  getting  at  them.  Beyond  this  they  require  no  attention,  unless  it  be 
to  set  them  in  some  nice  half-shady  yet  airy  position  favourable  to  root 
formation.  July,  August,  and  September  cuttings  will  root  the  same 
season ;  October  cuttings  should  either  be  in  a  frame  or  in  pots,  so  that 
they  may  be  removed  there.  Water  of  course,  if  di'ought  jjrevails, 
thoroughly  but  seldom,  as  the  loam  so  well  maintains  the  necessary 
degi'ee  of  moisture. — A.  D. 

A  Prolific  Sweet  Pea. — You  may  perhaps  consider  it  worth  while 
to  record  in  your  pages  the  following  facts,  showing  the  marvellous 
fertiUty  of  the  sweet  pea  under  favourable  circumstances.  A  single  seed 
of  it,  self-sown,  came  up  in  my  garden  early  last  spring,  and  I  have  just 
gathered  from  it  four  hundi'ed  and  sixteen  pods,  containing  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  peas  !  The  plant  came  up  in  a  single  stem,  then 
branched  out  into  four  principal  trunks  (if  I  may  call  them  so),  and  these 
developed  into  a  perfect  bush,  eight  feet  in  height,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  cluster  of  sweet  peas  from  a  handful  of  seed.  In  addition 
to  the  seed  gathered,  many  dozens  of  the  flowers  were  plucked  for 
bouquets.  I  may  observe  that  the  sweet  pea  seed  which  was  sown  this 
year  by  me  was  unusually  small  and  unproductive  in  results. — F.  L.  S. 

[This  fact  well  illustrates  what  we  have  often  pointed  out — the  great 

superiority  of  many  annual  plants  when  sown  in  the  autumn.  Few  persons 
who  have  not  seen  the  difference  would  believe  it,  and  numbers  who  sow 
their  annuals  every  year  in  Ajiril  have  but  a  small  idea  of  the  value  of  these 
as  ornamental  plants.  Whence  this  difference  in  the  strength  and  profusion 
of  bloom  between  annuals  sown  in  spring  aud  in  autumn  ?  It  comes  from 
the  spring-sown  kiads  being  called  upon  for  their  bloom  and  seed  before  they 
have  had  time  to  extract  sufficient  nutriment  out  of  the  earth  for  a  strong 
bloom.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  greater  number  of  annual  plants  to  vegetate 
in  autumn,  and  to  grow  slowly,  and  gather  strength  through  the  long 
winter  and  spring,  so  that  by  the  sunny  flowering  time  they  are  deeply 
rooted  and  strong  in  leaf  and  shoot,  and  with  vastly  more  flowering  power, 
if  we  may  so  say,  than  the  plants  of  the  same  land  sown  in  spring.  It  is 
needful  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we  must  confine  our  autumn  sowings 
of  annuals  to  those  that  are  not  too  tender  for  om'  winter ;  but  of  the  hardy 
sorts  thel-e  are  a  good  many  fine  ones  seldom  treated  right. — Ed.  Field.'} 


GARDEN     DESIGN. 


LAYING    OUT,  OF   GEOUNDS. 

Is  it  an  art  or  a  trade  that  I  propose  for  discussion  .P  I 
think  it  is  an  art.  The  backwoodsman  would  not  agree  with 
mc  there  are  many  plethoric  citizens  who  would  not  ao-ree. 
Go  roads,  and  paths  laid  where  you  want  them,  and  plenty 
of  trees — is  there  anything  more  than  this  in  the  laying  out  of 
grounds  p  Is  there  anj  finesse,  any  special  aptitude  requisite, 
or  anything  that  approaches  the  domain  of  art  in  managing  the 
matter,  as  such  matter  should  be  managed  ?  I  think  there  is  ; 
and  that  it  is  an  art  as  yet]  in  this  country,  almost  in  its 
infancy ;  and  yet  an  art  instinctively  appreciated  by  cultivated 
persons  wherever  it  declares  itself,  whether  upon  a  small  or  a 
large  area. 

We  have  admirable  engineers  who  can  lay  down  an  approach 
road,  or  other,  with  easy  grades,  and  great  grace — so  far  as  the 
carves  comit  for  grace  ;  and  we  have  gardeners  who  shall  lay 
down  your  flower-beds  and  grounds  for  shrubbery  according  to 
the  n..!vest  rules,  and  with  great  independent  beauties  in  them- 
selves ;  but  itis  quite  possible  that  both  these  classes  of  workers 


may  fill  their  designs  admirably,  and  yet  steer  clear  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  art  I  purpose  to  discuss.  It  is  an  art  which 
takes  within  its  purview  good  engineering  and  good  archi- 
tectural work,  and  good  gardening,  and  good  farming,  if  you 
please ;  but  which  looks  to  their  perfect  accordance — which 
dominates,  in  a  sense,  the  individual  arts  named,  and  accom- 
plishes out  of  the  labours  of  each  a  congruous  and  captivating 
whole. 

Good  farming,  good  gardening,  good  engineering,  and  good 
architecture  may  stand  side  by  side  upon  a  given  estate,  and 
yet,  for  want  of  due  conception  of  what  the  landscape  really 
demands  for  its  completed  charm,  the  eiieot  may  be  incongruous 
and  unsatisfying.  Over  and  over  again  a  wealthy  proprietor 
seeks  to  supply  the  somewhat  that  is  lacking  by  inordinative 
and  cumulative  expenditure :  he  may  thus  make  outsiders 
wonder  and  gape ;  he  may  also  secure  a  great  assemblage  of 
individual  beatities ;  but  the  charming  oneness  of  effect  which 
shall  make  his  place  an  example  of  taste  and  a  perpetual 
delight  is  somehow  wanting. 

The  true  art  of  landscape  gardening  lies  in  such  disposition 
of  roadways,  plantations,  walks,  and  buildings  as  shall"  most 
effectively  develop  all  the  natural  beauties  of  the  land  under 
treatment,  without  conflicting  (or  rather  in  harmony)  with  the 
uses  to  which  such  lands  may  be  devoted.  Thus,  in  a  private 
estate,  home  interests  and  conveniences  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  and  these  must  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  production 
of  a  pictuesque  effect,  however  striking  in  itself.  Again,  in  a 
public  park  the  same  law  obtains,  and  any  good  design  for 
such  must  show  great  amplitude  of  roadway,  and  broad,  open 
spaces  for  the  disport  of  the  multitude.  Upon  farm-lands, 
which  I  hold  to  be  not  without  the  domain  of  landscape  treat- 
ment, there  must  be  due  regard  to  the  ofiices  of  rural  economy, 
and  the  decorative  features  may  be  safely  brought  out  in  the 
shape  of  gateways,  belts  of  protecting  shrubbery,  or  scattered 
coppices  upon  the  pasture-lands.  Upon  ground  entirely  level, 
the  range  of  possible  treatment  is,  of  course,.verymuchlimited; 
but  the  true  artist  in  landscape  effects  can  do  something  even 
with  this ;  no  architect  worthy  of  the  name  despairs  if  he  is 
confined  to  foul-  walls  of  even  height ;  in  his  own  art,  if  he 
loves  it,  he  finds  decorative  resources. — D.  G.  Mitchell. 


THE  GARDEN  AT  MONTAGUE  HOUSE. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  one 
of  the  most  tastefully-designed  little  gardens  we  know  of — 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Montague  House.  If  well- 
laid  out  gardens  are  rare  in  the  feweet,  open  country,  where 
hill  and  dale  and  brook  for  ever  teach  their  lessons,  we  need 
scarcely  say  they  are  still  more  so  in  our  forests  of  slate  and 
brick.  Gloomy,  pasty,  shaded  by  miserable,  badly-grown  trees, 
and  flowerless,  from  the  privet  and  other  weedy  shrubs  that 
occupy  the  ground,  London  gardens  have  rarely  been  dis- 
tinguished for  loveliness  of  any  kind.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
giant  plane  or  some  other  hardy  tree  pushes  up  miobserved  and 
gets  its  head  into  the  light  of  day,  and  after  a  generation  or  so 
of  fleeting  human  creatures  has  passed  away,  people  look  up 
and  see  an  object  as  noble  as  any  to  be  seen  in  the  fairest 
forests.  But  then  we  have  to  thank  the  tree  aud  not  the 
garden  for  this. 

The  annexed  plan  sufficiently  describes  the  garden  to  which 
we  wish  now  to  direct  attention.  As  may  be  seen  by  looking 
at  the  section  running  from  the  terrace  of  the  house  to  the 
small  one -overlooking  the  Thames  Embankment  at  A,  the 
ground  rises  slightly  towards  the  river,  and  on  the  slight 
elevation  are  placed  the  few  flower-beds  used.  The  effect  of 
these  from  the  house  is  very  good.  The  little  lawn,  as  may  be 
observed,  has  been  kept  nice  and  open,  and  in  the  small  clumps 
between  it  and  the  walk  are  many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
ornamental  species  and  varieties  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Among  the  older  trees  which  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cut-leaved  alder. 

The  portion  of  the  garden  which  lies  in  front  of  the  mansion 
was  likewise  laid  out  at  the  same  time  as  that  shown  in  our 
plan,  and  is  also  thoroughly  well  done.  An  innovation  on  what 
is  commonly  seen  in  such  places  is  the  isolation  on  the  turf  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  fine  habit ;  among  these  we  were  glad  to 
see  our  somewhat  scarce  and  fastidious  friend  Bambusa  Metake 
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growing  quite  healthfully.  This  part  of  the  garden  is  cut  off 
from  the  street  by  a  wall  of  young  ivy,  which  is  trained  up 
both  sides  of  a  strong  double  galvanized  wire  trellis.  It  is  the 
Irish  Ivy,  the  best  kind  for  the  purpose. 


Hedges,  Walls,  and  Groups. — Hedges  have  this  advantage 
over  walls— they  sift  the  rough  wind  into  soft  breezes  rather  than 
form  eddies.  When  air  in  rapid  motion  hits  a  solid  barrier,  a  large 
portion  of  it  often  leaps  over  it ;  its  direction  is  changed ;  its  force, 
at  times,  hardly  broken ;  but  when  the  same  air  hits  a  hedge,  so 
much  of  it  is  sifted  through  or  entangled  in  its  innumerable  meshes, 
that  no  eddy  is  formed.  Hence  the  superiority  of  hving  to  dead 
shelters.  There  is,  however,  this  drawback  to  the  hedge  :  it  lives  at 
the  same  table  as  the  plants  sheltered,  and,  unless  placed  well  back, 
it  not  only  stands  between  them  and  the  rough  wind,  but  likewise 
between  them  and  their  nourishing  food.  Another  objection  to 
hedges  is  their  stiffness  and  formality  amid  the  flowing  grace  of  a 
beauteous  landscape.  They  are  as  objectionable  as  dead  straight  walls. 
This  evil  may  partly  be  remedied  by  choosing  a  line  of  curved  beauty 
for  the  hedge.  But  a  line  of  one  breadth  throughout,  and  forming  a 
connected  whole,  is  almost  sure  to  be  formal  in  appearance.  A  simple 
mode  of  breaking  up  this  formality  is  to  vary  the  thickness  of  the  line ; 
in  others  instead  of  a  hedge,  merely  employ  masses  of  shrubs,  now 
swelling  out  boldly  like  the  crest  of  a  long  wave,  and  again  receding 
into  a  single  file  or  so  of  shrubs  or  trees.  A  gracefully  varied  series 
of  small  groups  is  certainly  the  most  artistic  shelter. — ¥. 


I  NSECTS,     BIRDS,     ETC, 


THE    COCKCHAFER. 

(mELOLONTHA  VULGiUlIS.) 

EvEaxBODY  is  acquainted  with  the  cockchafer,  therefore  we 
need  not  describe  it ;  but  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give 
figures  of  it  in  its  various  stages.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  that  eggs  of  it  laid  this  year  do  not  reach  the  perfect 
stage  until  four  years  hence — that  is  in  ordinary  years ; 
but  in  a  series  of  very  warm  seasons  or  in  warm  climates 
it  is  said  to  reach  maturity  in  three  years ;  this  is,  however, 
exceptional  or  abnormal.  Hence,  according  as  there  are  few 
or  many  in  any  one  year,  the  produce  of  that  year,  developed 
four  years  later,  will  be  correspondingly  scarce  or  abundant ; 
but  people  naturally  pay  more  attention  to  the  years  in 
which  they  are  numerous  than  those  in  which  they  are  few, 
and  regard  it  is  an  insect  returning  in  numbers  every  fourth 
year ;  so  much  so  that  in  Germany  the  fourth  year,  in  which  it 
appears  as  a .  scourge,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  flying- 
year  " ;  and,  indeed-,  the  flyiug  years  and  leap  years  are  co- 
incident in  Saxony  and  some  other  places."  It  is  on  the  Rhine, 
the  "Weser,  in  Switzerland,  and  further  to  the  south,  that  they 
appear  as  a  triennial  plague. 

The  eggs  are  large,  dirty-white,  rather  longer  than  thick, 
but  otherwise  almost  globular,  and  are .  deposited  near  each 
other  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is 
generally  selected  of  a  loose,  rich,  vegetable  earth.  The  larvee 
change  their  skins  several  times  and  grow  slowly.  They  feed 
upon  the  i;oots  of  any  plants  growing  in  their  vicinity.  In 
winter,  or  during  a  very  dry  season,  they  grub  very  deep  down 
(as  much  as  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  a  half),  and  during  the  former 
fall  into  a  state  of  torpidity ;  indeed,  a  severe  winter  is  often 
prognosticated  from  the  depth  of  theh  winter  abode.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  of  their  life  at 
which  the  grubs  do  most  damage;  some  thinkmg  that  they  are 
specially  injurious  during  the  first  two  years,  when  they  have 
most  to  grow;  others  (with  whom  we  agree)  holding  that  their 
worst  epoch  is  when  they  are  perfect,  or  during  the  third  year 
(the'  year  befofe  the  "  flying  year"),  because  they  are  '  then 
older,  larger,  and  require  more  nourishment.  As,  however, 
every  year  quantities  of  cockchafers  become  perfectly  developed, 
larvEe  of  every  size  are  always  to  be  found  m  the  earth.  Pre- 
paratory to  then'  change  from  the  grub  into  the  beetle,  the 
full-grown  ones  go  further  down  in  the  ground,  and  work 
themselves  a  hole,  the  earth  round  whichbecomes  compacted  into 
a  kmd  of  case  or  cell,  and  in  it  become  chrysalids.  This  happens 
in  July  or  August,  but  may  be  sometimes  earlier  and  sometimes 
later.    In  September,  October,  and  the  following  months,  the 


beetle  may  be  found  almost  ready  to  appear  next  summer.  If 
undisturbed,  they  will  lie  ciuietly  in  their  cradles,  awaiting  the 
early  spring,  when  they  will  work  their  way  up,  and  on  a  fine 
warm  May  evening  make  their  appearance  through  a  circular 
hole  in  the  ground.  In  the  "  flying  j'ear  "  one  may  see  in  Ger- 
many the  ground  in  patches  bored  so  as  literally  to  resemble  a 
sieve.  This  was  very  marked  in  1864,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Halle,  when  they  came  in  fearful  multitudes. 

It  is  not  only  in  its  larval  state  that  this  insect  does  mischief ; 
in  the  perfect  state  it  is  also  very  injurious.  The  great  swarms 
of  1864  just  spoken  of,  in  a  week's  time  left  the  largest  oaks 
standing  leafless.  The  chafers  come  out  about  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  May  on  the  Continent ;  here  a  few  days  later. 
When  newly  come  out  of  the  earth,  they  cluster  themselves, 
upon  flne  warm  evenings,  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  begin  the 
work  of  devouring  them.  The  oak  is  the  favourite  food  of  the 
perfect  msect,  and  the  trees  are  robbed  of  their  leaves  before 
the  underwood ;  then  come  the  horse-chestnuts,  maples,  plum 
trees,  poplars,  willows,  &c.  An  observer,  speaking  of  the 
ravages  of  the  perfect  insect  in  France,  says,  "  The  ground 
was  almost  covered  in  some  parts  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
cockchafers  ;  and  aiong  one  part  of  the  railroad  near  Eonen,  I 
noticed  a.wood  nearly  a  mile  long  quite  stripped  of  leaves  by 
this  pest.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  maiy  great 
towering  Lombardy  poplars,  oaks,  and  birches  were  stripped 
as  bare  as  if  it  had  been  a  December  instead  of  a  fine  June 
morning."  Only  very  few  deciduous  trees, -escape  them;  but 
the  lime,  and  acacia  are  said  to  be  eschewed,  or  only  eaten 
last.  After  all  the  trees  in  the  place  are  despoiled,  they  then 
pass  to  herbaceous  plants. 

Yery  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  chafers  they  pair. 
M.  Taschenberg  found  at  the  most  only  thirty  develojjed  eggs 
in  the  ovary,  and  this  about  eight  days  after  the  pairing  of 
the  insects  had  taken  place,. so  that  the  statements  of  greater 
nmiibers  being  deposited  are  probably  incorrect.  From  four 
to  six  weeks  later,  consequently  some  time  in  Jtily,  the  grubs 
creep  out  of  the  egg.  They  keep  much  together  during  the 
first  year,  and  usually  cast  their  skms  for  the  first  time  after 
their  winter  sleeji. 

In  this  country  they  never  reach  such  vast  numbers  as  they 
do  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  Scotland  they  are  sufficiently 
scarce  to  make  any  entomologist  who  is  particular  about  his 
localities  prize  them  as  rarities. 

As  regards  their  destruction  :  the  introduction  of  starlings 
into  infested  districts  has  been  attended  with  touch  success. 
Mr:  Booth,  the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Hamburg,  says ; — 
"About  ten  years  ago  we  sulfered  terribly  from  cockchafers  ; 
whole  plantations  °of  rhododendrons  and  conifers  being  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  them.  Against  such  devastion  all  artificial 
remedies  were  more  or  less  powerless.  We  then  adoj)ted  the 
starling  plan.  We  caused  100  breeding  cages  to  be  made  of 
the  very  simplest  construction,  and  in  the  spring  they  were  all 
occupied.  In  what  colossal  quantities  the  starlmgs  devour 
these  insects,  you  will  find  recorded  in  "  Lang's  Natural  History." 
As  soon  as  the  cpckchaf  er  comes,  or  is  coming,  out  of  the  earth 
the  starling  is  there;, it  picks  the  chafer  clean  out,  tapping 
about  on  the  ground  with  its  beak  until  it  finds  it.  Beside 
almost  every  hole  from  which  a  cockchafer  has  escaped,  one 
might  find  the  wings  and  whatever  is  uneatable,  proof  enough 
that  the  chafer's  enjoyment  of  life  had  not  been  of  long  dura- 
tion. We  increased  the  number  of  cages,  and  have  now  from 
175  to  200.  We  have  since  then  had  plenty  of  cockchafer  years, 
but  have  not  again  experienced  such  injury  from  them ;  and 
in  working  the  ground  to  a  greater  depth  for  them,  the 
number  of  grubs  found  is  comparatively  few." 

The  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  and  tried,  with  more 
or  less  success,  are  numberless.  They  almost  all,  however,  bear 
ujion  the  dislodging  of  the  insect  from  a  partioirlar  sjDot,  rather 
than  upon  a  more  general  mode  of  dealmg  with  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  eflicacious  is  the  collecting  of  the  insects  and  their 
grubs.  The  collecting,  however,  must  be  continuou.s  and  not 
'intermittent,  and  miist  be  persisted  in,  not  only  in  "  flying 
years,"  but  as  long  as  any  are  to  be  seen ;  and  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  success  it  must  be  followed,  not  only  by  otie,  but  by 
all  neighbouring  landholders  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to 
obtain  such  simultaneous  action,  it  has  been  proposed  in 
Germany  that  an  obligatory  law  should  be  passed  compelling 
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united  action,  In  the  last  flying  year  (1868)  in  Saxony,  the 
authorities  took  this  matter  up  as  warmly  as  could  be  done, 
where  no  law  relative  to  it  existed,  and  they  were  seconded  in 
the  most  earnest  manner.  In  the  Ijeginning  of  the  year 
Dr.  Stadelmaun,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  had  distributed  pamphlets  in  which 
he  demonstrated  by  figures  the  immeasui'able  injuiy  to  the 
economy  of  mankind  which  grubs  and  cockchafers  committed, 
and  earnestly  begged  people  to  assist  in  the  collection  of  the 
same,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  to  all  the  principal  sugar 
manufactories,  landed  jjroprietors,  magistrates  of  towns,  &o., 
a  printed  form  in  which  the  details  of  collecting,  purchasing, 
the  method  of  destroying,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  dead 
insects  might  be  put,  were  all  shown.  Everyone  seconded  his 
wishes,  and  the  lists  show  the  enormous  figures  of  27,709  cwt. 
of  insects  destroyed  by  vapour,  hot  water,  or  whatever  other 
remedy  was  most  convenient  to  hand.  Mixed  with  lime,  they 
were  used  as  manure.  The  rej3ort  adds  that  allowance  may 
bo  made  for  a  much  larger  qiiantity  destroyed,  but  not 
carefully  recorded.  A  supplement  to  the  above,  from  some 
official  persons  in  the  province,  gives  an  additional  number  of 
300  cwt.,  raising  the  number  to  30,000  cwt.  By  repeated 
counting  we  know  that  a  pound  of  cockchafers  contains  530 
insects,-  so  that  the  above  figui'cs  represent  the  destruction  of 
an  average  of  1,.590  millions  of  cockchafers.  Allowing  that  the 
half  of  those,  consequently  705  millions,  were  females,  whilst  in 
general  females  predominate  in  all  insect  species,  and  that  each 
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of  these  had  deposited  only  ten  eggs,  certainly  toolow  a  figure 
when  the  favourable  weather,  &c.,  are  taken  into  consideration, 
thi.s  universal  war  prevented  the  birth  of  7,95U  millions  of 
grul)s.  If  such  a  combined  and  active  warfare  were  continued 
for  another  cycle  or  two  of  Hying  years,  the  cockchafer  woidd 
become  as  rare  as  it  has  been  conimuu  for  thirty  j'oars  and 
more.  With  regard  to  the  above  enormous  prevalence  of  cock- 
chafers in  Saxony,  it  ought  to  be  explained  that  it  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  beetroot,  the 
nutritious  and  juicy  roots  of  which  arc  greatly  liked  by  the 
grub. 

To  proceed  with  the  directions  for  collecting.  For  the  perfect 
insect  it  ought  to  take  place  cither  very  early  in  the  morning 
or  on  a  very  rough  day,  when  the  chafers  are  hanging  loosely 
to  the  trees  with  drawn-up  legs,  and  when  a  sligiit  shake  or 
blow  with  ii  club  or  stick  will  bring  them  easily  to  the  ground. 
On  warm,  sunny  days  they  arc  very  lively  from  six  o'clock  in 
tlie  morning,  and  on  shaking  the  trees  they  lly  away  or  rise 
from  tlie  gnnind  iit  a  manner  which  incivases  the  dillicuhy 
and  seriously  lengtlieus  the  task  of  gathering  them  and  putting 
them  in  sacks.  Sacking  sjiroad  out  under  the  trees  greatly 
assists  in  the  speedy  collecting,  .saving  time,  and  saving  the 
trouble  of  much  stooiiing.  The  grubs,  again,  are  collected  in 
working  the  ground.  Here  the  de}ith  at  which  the  insects  arc 
lying  at  the  time  must  be  keiit  in  mind,  in  order  that  the 
plough  may  bring  ihem  to  light ;  and  when  gathered  together, 


although  the  impression  is  correct  that  they  cannot  stand  the  sun 
they  should  under  no  circumstances  of  weather  be  deposited  in 
heaps,  even  upon  a  firmly  trodden  path,  as  the  undermost  can 
easily  bore  their  way  through  the  groiuid  again,  and  a  part  of 
the  trouble  taken  will  be  thrown  away.  Spread  flat  upon  firm 
groimd  with  a  hot  sun  shining  upon  them,  they  will  soon  bo 
dead ;  if  there  is  no  stm,  they  had  better  be  ptit  in  some  wooden 
tub,  or  in  a  watering-pan. 

We  may  mention  another  rcmedj'  -which  an  experienced 
French  gardener  states  that  he  has  constantly  employed  with 
good  results,  and  which  under  some  circmnstances  may  be 
worthy  of  trial.  In  June,  whore  it  is  possible,  he  sows  in  the 
garden,  particularly  iirfested  by  cockchafers  and  where  a  large 
brood  may  be  expected,  rows  of  salad,  which  it  is  well  known 
the  grubs  arc  fond  of  and  by  which  they  are  enticed.  In 
August  these  places  are  hoed  in  a  hot  sun,  thus  tunimg  up 
the  young  gnibs  gathered  round  the  salad,  and,  if  left  exposed,. 
the  smi  soon  kills  them.  This  simple  work  is  repeated  several 
times  on  a  very  hot  day,  and,  according  to  the  assertion  of  our 
informant,  diu'ing  the  four  years  which  followed  the  "  flying 
year"  he  had  stiff ered  nothing  from  the  grubs. 

Another  remedy,  based  upon  the  baiting  system,  and  of 
the  same  natttre  as  we  have  already  described  in  speaking  of 
the  mole-cricket,  is  described  in  the  Mer^ehiirglicr  Ojfh-inl 
Jounial.  It  seems  that  it  was  tried  in  the  "  flying  year  "  1804-, 
in  a  nursery  belonging  to  the  royal  forestry  at  Bisohojisrode, 
comprismg  one  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  and  surrotmded  by 
higli>  trees,  especially  by  oaks,  completely  ravished  by  cock- 
chafers. Just  before  the  iljdng  tune,  seventeen  tlilferent  s])Ots 
were  artifically  prepared  as  breeding  places  in  the  following 
manner : — Alongside  the  paths,  and  near  the  fences,  from 
three  to  fotir  sqtiarc  feet  of  groimd  were  covered  with  frcslt 
manure  from  five  to  six  inches  high,  without  mixture  of  straw 
or  any  other  material ;  upon  this  was  laitl  two  or  three  inches 
of  fresh  earth,  nicely  smoothed  down  and  raked.  These  spots 
were  carefully  watched  during  the  flying  season,  but,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  bored  holes,  were  left  undisturbed  until  the 
middle  of  July,  when  it  was  discovered  that  m  those  spots 
exposed  to  the  sun  the  manure  was  a  living  mass  of  grubs  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  whilst  in  those  places  more  m  the 
shade  the  numbers  of  eggs  was  inconceivable.  These  heaps  were 
brought  together,  and  collectively  burnt  outside  the  nursery. 
In  regard  to  this,  M.  Taschenburg,  to  whom  we  are  uidebted 
for  much  of  tlie  information  here  given,  justly  observes  that 
this  method  may  be  very  well  adapted  for  forestry,  but  will  not 
do  equally  well  for'gardous  or  fields.  As  the  cockchafer  only 
lays  its  eggs  upon  a  free  open  spot,  it  is  very  natural  that  all 
such  jfliices  as  were  offcretl  by  this  nursery  surroundetl  by  trees 
shouldrbe  selected  b^-  the  female  chafers  to  dejiosit  their  eggs ; 
but  in  an  open  field  or  well-carcd-for  garden, where  everyplace 
is  alike  favourable,  they  wouhl  hardly  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  so  entrapped. 

As  might  be  expected  where  the  evil  is  so  common  and 
wide-spread  as  on  the  Continent,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
(|uack  rcmetlies  in  the  form  of  manures,  ])owdcrs,  and  lotions. 
To  mention  these  might  amuse  but  cotild  not  instruct  our 
readers,  theroforo  wo  abstain  from  rccortling  them.       A.  M. 


Rabbit-Proof  Plants.— (Seo  p.  13ti). — Mr.  Simpson's  oxperionco 
has  reduced  the  list  of  rabbit-proof  plants  to  one,  namely,  tbo  Khodo- 
ilondron ;  and  Mr.  Ingram  states  (p.  8S)  that  oven  Uluidodonth-ona  do 
not  always  escape.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  as  stated  by  Mr.  I ugmm, 
that  bnrkinK  trees  liy  rabbits  in  soino  places  is  an  acquiroil  pro- 
pensity. Froslily  jiiantcd  trees  and  shrubs  nro  certainly  more 
attacked  than  older  iilants  of  the  same  kinds.  Tliercforo,  all  frosh 
])lanti'd  trees  onirlil  I  o  bo  protected  by  wire  netting,  or  some  guard  of 
the  kind,  fur  throe  or  four  yours  after  jilanting ;  and  the  i-nbbits 
shcndd  bo  kept  down  as  nuah  as  possible.  When  1  recommended  tho 
Tanipas  grass  as  a  dosirnblo  plant  for  planting  in  wildorncsisos  and 
lor  homo  covers,  mj'  mind  rec\urod  to  siuno  grand  old  plants  of  it, 
which  I  had  scon  in  Norfolk,  to  which  no  ordinary  rabbits  would  do 
any  harm.  Most  likely  they  bad  boon  in-otootcd  when  lirsA  jilantod, 
as  it  was  tlio  custon\  to  nuit  this  gniss  np  when  first  introducod.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  hardy,  and  a  grand  subject  tor  plantiug  sparingly, 
either  singly  or  in  gi\)ii|)s,  on  tho  banks  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c.  j  but  it 
loves  a  gooii  soil  ^  therefore  some  paius  ought  to  bo  taken  >vith  it  at 
lirst. — E.  Hobday,  Ramsey  Ahhoij. 
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FOECING  LILACS. 

Few  hardy  shrubs  are  more  useful  or  easier  to  force  than 
the  different  varieties  of  lilao.  The  Persian  kinds  are  generally 
either  grown  in  pots,  or  potted  up  for  that  purpose,  and  they 
form  splendid  olajects  for  room,  staircase,  or  conservatory 
decoration,  when  grown  to  a  single  stem  lijie  a  standard  rose, 
with  a  crown  of  any  desired  size  drooping  with  its  weight  of 
floral  beauty  and  sweetness.  But  if  you  want  flowers  for 
cutting  in  abundance,  hie  off  into  the  woods  or  shrubberies, 
which  ought  to  be  full  of  charming  lilacs.  Examine  the 
bushy  plants,  and  count  up  the  terminal  buds,  sound  and  plump, 
from  a  score  to  a  hundred  of  them  there  may  be  all  on 
one  bush.  Bach  of  these  is  a  bunch  of  bloom  in  embryo. 
You  want  it  in  flower  by  the  end  of  January.  Very  well. 
Up  with  the  plant  with  a  good  ball,  and  transfer  it  to  a  hot 
bed — warm  leaves  are  a  capital  medium — of  a  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  70°.  Plunge  the  ball  overhead  in  these  leaves,  and 
keep  it  moderately  moist.  The  heat  must  not  exceed  70° — 65° 
being  a  better  temperature.  The  roots  wonder  greatly  what 
has  happened,  and  being  somewhat  impatient  of  so  much 
wai'mth,  send  out  scouts  to  report.  Scarcely  has  this  been 
done,  when  the  buds  burst  their  winter  covering,  and  come 
forth  to  hail  the  spring  in  a  genial  mood,  in  a  balmy  air  of 
from  55°  to  65°. 

Under  such  conditions,  a  glorious  harvest  of  lilac  blooms 
may  be  gathered  every  mionth  or  six  weeks.  I  know  of  no 
plant  that  will  yield  so  much  blossom  with  so  little  trouble  in 
so  short  a  time  as  the  lilac ;  and  it  is  a  iiniversal  favourite,  and 
seems  to  bring  more  real  spring  with  it  than  almost  any  other 
forced  plant.  When  done  with,  remove  the  plants  to  «ome 
cool  place  under  cover  till  the  severe  frosts  are  over;  then 
plant  them  out  from  whence  they  came,  and  in  about  three  years 
they  may  come  in  again  to  be  forced.  Or,  better  still  perhaps, 
cut  the  big  plants  back,  pull  them  to  pieces,  making  of  each 
separate  bough  a  plant,  and  away  to  the  wood  or  shrubbery, 
or  rich  reserve  ground,  with  the  little  lilacs  to  grow  into 
blooming  plants  once  more ;  then  begin  again,  and  gather  the 
lilacs  from  December  to  July.  D.  T.  F. 


TOEENIA  ASIATICA. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  flowering  plants  ever  introduced 
to  our  stoves.  TrailLug  plants  are  usually  attractive,  from  their 
freedom  of  habit,  and  consequent  tendency  to  grace  the  interiors  of 
the  structures  in  which-  they  are  placed.  When  we  get  a  free  and 
spreading  subject,  and,  as  in  this  case,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  bloom, 
it  becomes  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  usually  deserved  by  a 
tender  plant.  The  Torenia  is  especially:  valuable  as  a  basket  plant ; 
it  is  no  less  useful  when  allowed  to  fall  in  a  rich  spray  of  blooming 
shoots  over  the  edge  of  the  pots,  so  that,  when  placed  on  brackets 
or  elevated  shelves,  the  shoots  may  fall  down  far  below  the  pot  and 
so  hide  it.  The  culture  of  the  Torenia  is  simple ;  its  chief  require- 
ments are  a  free,  rich,  and  light  soil;  the  temperature  of  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house.  The  soil  may  be  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
light  turfy  loam,  with  a  niixtm-e  of  sand  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole 
porous,  and  a  small  portion  of  well-decomposed  manure.  A  tempe- 
rature of  55°  to  60°  will  bo  sufficiently  high  during  the  autumn 
and  mid- winter  months ;  it  may  be  increased  with  advantage 
ten  degrees,  when  the  sun  begins  to  warm  np  the  houses  in  early 
spring.  But  perhaps  the  chief  point,  though  a  simple  one,  is  the 
procuring  of  a  regular  supply  of  young  plants,  as  by  the  aid  of  these 
the  cool  stove,  conservatory,  or  greenhouse  may  be  embellished  with 
graceful  free-flowering  plants  of  Torenia  during  more  than  half  the 
year.  Short-jointed  cuttings  strike  very  readily  in  early  spring ; 
they  should  be  inserted  in  peaty  soil  with  plenty  of  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80°;  in  a  month  or  so  they 
will  be  strack,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  five-inch  pots.  After 
this,  with  cleanliness,  in  a  moist  warm  temperature  they  will  go  on 
as  freely  as  could  be  desired.  Some  keep  them  growing  nicely  the  first 
year,  so  that  by  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  well  furnished 
plants  in  ten-inch  pots,  and  then  early  in  the  following  year  shift 
them  into  twelve-inch  or  fifteen-inch  pots,  in  which  they  begin  to 
flower  id  early  spring,  forming  iine  large  specimens,  and  continuing 
in  perfection  for  months.  Plants  struck  in  the  summer  instead  of  in 
the  spring,  and  kept  at  rest  through  the  winter  and  until  March  in 
five-inch  pots,  are  the  best  to  succeed  those  that  are  brought  in  very 
early ;  they  should  be  placed  in  their  blooming  pots  or  baskets  about 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  with  a  temperature  of 


about  65°  will  go  on  blooming  through  the  autumn,  and  far  into  the ' 
winter  months.  As  young  plaiits  grow  and  flower  most  freely,  it  is 
best  to  throw  away  the  old  ones,  and  strike  a  few  pots  of  cuttings 
every  year.  The  two-yearly  course  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases, 
excepting  where  particularly  large  and  fine  specimens  are  desired. 
If  cuttings  are  struck  in  very  early  spring,  and  four  or  five  put  in 
each  ten-inch  pot,  and  these  on  the  upper  shelf  of  an'  early  vinery, 
or  any  other  position  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  house,  kept  clean  and 
freely  supplied  with  moisture,  they  will  soon  make  fine  plants,  as 
they  would  if  placed  in  baskets  under  like  conditions.  The  shoots  of 
plants  grown  on  the  top-shelf  of  a  lean-to  vinery,  fall  freely  towards 
the  light,  and  are,  without  any  training,  peculiarly  suited  for  placing 
on  brackets,  &c.  The  plant  may  be  readily  trained  over  trellises,  but 
is  not  so  desirable  in  this  form.  A  more  natural  and  pleasing  way  is 
over  a  flat,  spreading  wire  frame,  or  scrambling  through  a  few  twigs, 
or  through  the  top  of  a  young  larch  thickly  set  with  branchlets ;  but 
the  best  way  is,  without  any  training  at  all,  to  allow  the  branches  to 
fall  loosely  over  the  edge  of  the  pots  or  baskets.  J.  B. 


Euphorbia  Jacquiniflora  a  Grand  CliruBer. — We  have  at 
the  present  time  an  example  of  this  beautiful  plant  in  full  bloom, 
trained  on  the  back  wall  of  a  plant-stove.  It  covers  an  area  of 
160  feet,  and  bears  more  flowers  of  finer  quality  than  I  ever  grew 
before  on  twenty  plants  in  pots.  Some  of  the  wreaths  are  quite 
three  feet  in  length,  and  the  stems  on  which  they  are  borne  are  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  As  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  blooms  so  large,  where  cut  flowers  are  an  object,  we  adopt  the 
pinching  system.  This  is  done  when  the  shoots  are  about  half 
grown ;  every  other  shoot  is  topped,  causing  it  to  throw  out  a 
number  of  smaller  shoots,  which  flower  freely,  and  are  much  more 
convenient  for  cutting  purposes ;  besides,  the  plants  look  much  more 
handsome  than  when  bearing  all  the  bloom  at  the  top.  I  oTjserve, 
also,  that  the  pinched  shoots  retain  their  foliage  much  better  at  the 
base  of  the  plant  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  run  at  will. — 
G.  J.  G.,  in  "  Gwrdener." 

Tea-Seented  Noisette  Roses  for  the  Camellia  House. — 
In  Marechal  Niel,  Eeve  d'Or,,  and  Celine  Forestier  we  seem  to  have 
acquired  what  may  be  called  "Evergreen  Tea-scented  Noisette  Roses." 
Eose-growers  will  understand  the  value  of  this  foliage-retaining 
property  on  reooUeotiug  how  the  merits  of  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  and 
Triomphe  de  Rennes  are  detracted  from  by  reason  of  the  branches  of  . 
these  kinds  becoming -bare  and  leafless  at  certain  seasons.  Let  ns, 
then,  use  these  grand  yellow  evergreen  roses  for  shading  our  frost- 
e-xcluding  yet  temperate  camellia  houses.  Let  them  run  up  the 
pillars,  and,  when  reaching  the  glass,  spread  the  branches  ont  about  a 
foot  beneath  the  roof.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  fine  golden  ovals 
("  roc's  eggs  all  yolk,"  I  think  Mr.  Hole  once  called  them)  hanging- 
down  from  some  branches,  rambling  just  under  the  glass  of  the  fine 
conservatory  at  The  Poles,  near  Ware,  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  rose 
was  there  at  home.  Close  to  the  glass,  intercepting  the  sunlight  from 
the  shad^-loving  plants  below,  these  roses  seem  to  enjoy  themselves 
thoroughly.  The  moist  atmosphere  required  for  the  Camellias  is  just 
what  the  leaves  like,  and  just  what  red  spider,  aU  roses'  indoor 
enemy,  does  not  like.  Care  must  be  taken  to  supply  them  at  the 
root  with  all-important  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  solid  and  constant 
supplies  of  mild,  cooling  liquid  manure,  this  to  induce  every  year" 
strong,  vigorous  second  grovrth.  It  is  from  these  vigorous  shoots  that 
the  fine  flowers  are  produced,  and  the  problem  to  solve  is  how  to  get 
annually  this  fresh  supply  of  flowering  wood.  In  the  rose  house  here 
Tve  have  produced  strong  breaks  by  bending  down  shoots  after 
flowering,  and  nicking  the  bark  just  above  a  good  eye ;  but  in  a 
closer,  more  moist  and  congenial  atmosphere  strong  root  action  should, 
with  summer  pruning,  produce  plenty  of  flowering  wood.  In  pruning, 
thin  the  old  wood  well  ont,  leaving  at  almost  full  length  thin,  long, 
or  sappy,  succulent  branches.  In  April  and  May  a  cloud  of  yellow 
clusters  should  hang  from  the  roof,  a  fresh  abundant  wood  growth 
succeeding  the  flowers,  to  be  ripened  off  M'ith  the  camellias. — 
Geo.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  in  "Field." 

Near  Relations. — Eelationsare  very  apt  to  hate  each  other  just  because 
they  are  too  much  aUke.  It  is  so  fi-ightful  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of 
family  idiosyncrasies  ;  to  see  all  the  hereditary  uncomeliness  or  infirmity 
of  body,  all  the  defects  of  speech,  all  the  faUings  of  temper,  intensified  by 
concentration,  so  that  every  faiilt  of  our  own  finds  itseU  multiplied  hy 
reflections,  hke  our  images  in  a  saloon  lined  with  muTors !  _  Natm-e  knows 
what  she  is  about.  The  centrifugal  principle  which  grows  out  of  the 
antipathy  of  lilce  to  like  is  only  the  repetition  in  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment we  see  expressed  materially  in  certain  seed-capsules,  which  hurst 
and  throw  the  seed  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  A  house  is  a  large  pod 
with  a  human  germ  or  two  in  each  of  its  cells  or  chambers  ;  it  opens  by 
dehiscence  of  the  front-door  by-and-by,  and  projects  one  of  its  germs  to 
Kansas,  another  to  San  Francisco,  another  to  Chicago,  and  so  on ;  and 
this  that  Smith  Jmay  not  be  Smithed  to  death  and  Brown  may  not  be 
Browned  into  a  mad-house,  but  mis  in  with  the  world  again  and  struggle 
back  to  average  humanity. — Olleei-  Wendell.  Solmes. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  PITCHER  PLANTS. 

Aj!ONG  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world  these  are  not  the  least 
wonderful.  When  we  speak  of  pitcher  plants  we  do  ncrt  mean  the 
Sarracenias,  which  produce  trumpet-like  or  cornucopia-formed  leaves, 
nor  the  Cypripediums,  which  have  pitcher-like  flowers,  but  veritable 
pitcher  plants,  which  produce  perfect  leaves,  and  then  from  the  end 
of  each,  hanging  by  a  long  slender  coi-d,  a  pitcher — some  large 
enough  to  hold  nearly  a  pint  of  water,  and  others  scarcely  larger 
than  a  child's  finder.  The  use  and  economy  of  these  pitchers  it  is 
difficult  to  define,  and  how  the  water  gets  into  them  is  a  puzzle  to 
all.  The  mouth  of  each  pitcher,  it  will  be  seen,  is  covered  with  a 
lid,  in  many  cases  fringed  with  hair-like  appendages,  through  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  either  rain  or  dew  to  pass.  The  pitchcra 
again  are  not  suspended  by  the  mouth,  but  by  the  base,  and  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  that  the  water  can  run  from  the  leaf  to  the 
pitcher,  as  is  supposed  by  some.  The  true  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  secreting  water  so  long  as  it  i.s 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  the  state  of  which  is  favourable  to  its 
growth,  but  in  an  arid  atmosphere  pitchers  cease  to  be  formed  ;  and 
if  the  pitchers  that  are 
formed  are  regularly  day 
by  day  deprived  of  their 
water  they  soon  become 
unhealthy  and   perish. 

Travellers  in  the  tropical 
countries  of  which  these 
plants  are  natives  are  glad 
to  plunge  into  the  swamps 
to  slake  their  thirst  with 
the  water  which  they  find 
in  these  pitchers  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  some  birds  and 
small  animals  also  resort 
to  the  pitcher  plant  for  a 
supply.  So  far  as  we  have 
tasted  it,  the  water  is  per. 
fcctly  pure  and  sweet,  and 
must  be  welcome  to  the 
wayvvora  traveller  under  a  - 
torrid  sun.  For  the  oppor- 
tunity of  figui'ing  this  su- 
perb specimen  of  Nepenthes 
Rafflesiana  wo  arc  indebted 
to  Mr.  Speed,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  noble  gardens 
at  Chatsworth.  There,  in  the  ' 
Amlierstia  house,  which  is 
necessarily  maintained  in  a 
moist  tropical  temperature, 
the  pitcher  plants  are  grown 
jierhaps  better  than  in  any 
other  ])lace  in  England, 
many  of  the  plants  form, 
ing  a  dense  thicket  of 
branches  5  to  15  feet  high. 
^Vo  are  also  indebted  to  Mr. 
Speed  for  the  following 
account  of  his  method  of 
cultivation,  lie  says:  Ono 
camiot  liclp  regretting  that 

lliis  singular  and  very  interesting  tribe  of  plants  is  not  more  generally 
found  iu  select  collections ;  but  1  suppose  it  arises  from  some  fancied 
ditHculty  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  idea  that  they  require  a  high 
temperature,  wlierons  any  person  wlio  has  the  convenience  for 
growing  pines  tn-  orchids  niay  also  grow  pitclier  |ilants. 

The  N'epon)  lies,  like  many  more  I'are  and  valuable  ])lant3,  liavo 
boon  killed  with  kindness,  most  people  imagining  tlmt  they  must  bo 
screened  from  every  ray  of  sunshine,  and  also  from  direct  light. 
Keep  a  plant  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  with  regular  shiuling 
li'om  every  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  you  may  get  luxuriant  growth,  but 
no  jiitchors  ;  inure  it  regularly  to  full  light  from  this  time  forward, 
sluuling  oTdy  for  a  short  time  iu  the  hottest  ]>art  of  the  day,  and 
then  with  a  very  slight  sh.ade,  and  almost  cveiy  leaf  the  jilnnt  makes 
will  i)rodn('e  a  pitcher.  This,  1  think,  is  strong  proof  i>f  the 
necessity  for  tlirect  light  to  these  plants.  I<ast  year  I  tried  an  exiieri. 
mcnt  with  some  plants  of  N.  phyllamphora,  which  was  rather  shy  in 
bearing  pitchers  in  the .^nilierstia house, where  it  was  much  shaded; 
but  in  a  lai'go  roomy  house,  witli  no  shading,  it  grew  and  produced 
pitchers  very  freely — so  nuich  so,  that  it  was  by  far  the  best  plant  I 
had  of  that  variety.  The  plant  of  N.  Rulllesiana,  engraved,  was 
grown  in  the  house  devoted  to  Vandas,  and  was  kept  close  to  the  glass. 


To  cultivate  the  pitcher  plants  successfully,  certain  rules  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  first  and  main  one  is  that  they  must  never  know  the 
want  of  water;  then  the  temperature  must  be  sufficient,  and  the 
atmosphere  dm-ing  the  growing  season  must  be  moist.  If  once  a 
plant  is  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
resuscitate  it.  The  pitcher  plants  will  grow  either  in  pots  or  hanging 
baskets,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  or  boxes  specially  prepared 
for  them.  Here  we  grow  them  in  different  ways,  but  I  think  the 
larger-pitchered  kinds,  such  as  N.  Rafflesiana,  Hookeriana,  and  some  of 
the  hybrid  varieties  which  have  recently  been  introduced,  are  most 
efilective  when  grown  iu  hanging  baskets  or  handsome  vases.  Of 
course,  with  suspended  baskets  the  greatest  watchfulness  is  required 
in  watering.  For  choice  1  prefer  pots,  but  these  should  be  of  an 
ornamental  character,  or  otherwise  they  should  be  placed  iu  vases 
when  the  pitchoi's  are  iu  perfection. 

CTiven  a  healthy  yoimg  plant  in  a  four  or  six  inch  pot  in  spring,  I 
take  some  rough  fibrous  peat  and  break  it  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  eggs ;  then  sufficient  sphagnum  (which  has  been  pre\-iously 
scalded),  some  clean  broken  crocks  and  silver  sand  added  to. make 

a  liglit  generous  mixture. 
The  pots  are  best  drained 
by  placing  an  inverted  small 
pot  over  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  and  then  filling  in 
around  it  with  broken  pot- 
sherds, so  that  the  pot  shall 
be  about  one-third  full, 
covering  the  whole  securely 
with  sphagnum ;  then  fill 
in  your  compost,  which  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  should  be  made 
^varm  before  using ;  place 
the  plant  iu  the  centre  and 
press  the  compost  closely, 
but  not  firmly,  around  it. 
The  collar  of  the  plant  at 
the  time  of  potting  should 
be  two  inches  below  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  so  as  to  admit 
of  top  dressings,  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Tho 
best  compost  for  this  pur- 
pose is  cow  manure  nibbed 
quite  fine,  and  some  half- 
decomposed  leaf  mould. 
Give  .a  dressing  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  when  the 
plants  seem  to  require  assist- 
ance, and  then  cover  over 
with  live  spliagmim,  which 
imparts  a  nice  finish  to  tho 
plant. 

This  is  a  capital  time  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of 
Nepenthes,  for,  started  away 
in   tho    early    spring,    and 
■     ■       thoroughly  innrcd   to  light 
and  air,  they  will  by  July 
and  August  be  richly  fur- 
nished with  finely. coloured  ]iitchers.    Water  must  be  given  regularly 
iu  sufficient  quantity,   of   course  taking  care  that  it  is  of  the  right 
temperature.  Cold  water  would  be  fatal  at  once.  Should  the  sphagnum 
ti)p-drcssing  become  shabby,  replace  it  with  fresh,  and  add  the  top. 
dressing  as  frequently  as  the  plants  seem  to  require  it.    Tlie  plants  once 
established,  the  sjTinge  may  boused  freely  night  and  morning;  water 
copiously  at  the  roots,  and  in  bright  weather  it  will  be  found  a  capital 
practice   to  sprinkle  the  paths,  borders,  and  other  spaces  frequently 
Ihroughout   tho   day — iu   fact,  maintain   a   moist   but   not   a  closo 
atmosphere. 

Plants  that  have  been  much  shaded  must  not  be  exposed  to  bright 
light  suddenly,  but  they  must  be  inured  to  it  graduidly,  until  nt  last 
a  jiieee  of  thin  Nottingham  net,  (o  break  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  sun, 
will  be  sufficient  shading  f<u'  them  at  any  season.  I  conmienccd  this 
treatment  twelve  mouths  ago,  and  1  have  been  rewarded  with  dnublo 
tlio  number  of  pitchers  ever  seeu  upon  plants  of  the  same  size  before, 
N.  irookeriana  having  given  mo  fifty  well-develnpod  ])itchers,  and 
N.  Uafllosiana  thirty,  while  of  the  smaller  kinds  I  have  had  pitchei-a 
in  thousands.  I  leave  these  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  have 
said  nothing  as  yet  of  temperature ;  but  a  nn'nimum  of  G5  by  night, 
rising  to  85'  or  DO"  liy  day  with  the  sun  heat,  will  be  the  right  thing. 


A  rilcher  Plant  gromi  at  CltatswortU  in  1870 
(from  a  photograph). 
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If  the  plants  can  stand  over  a  tank  of  warm  water  or  evaporating 
troughs,  so  as  to  get  a  gentle,  moist  bottom  heat,  it  will  be  very 
suitable  for  them  ;  indeed,  a  friend  informs  me  that  one  of  the  best 
plants  he  ever  saw  had  thro^vn  its  roots  into  the  evaporating  trough 
of  a  hot-water  pipe,  where  the  temperature  must  frequently  have 
been  as  high  as  90',  and  yet  the  root  luxni-iated,  being  several  feet 
long,  and  a  complete  wig  of  fibres. — Field. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  IN  POTS. 
Alpiionse  Kakr  says  the  flowers  of  the  lily  of  the  valley 
are  lite  pearls  in  shape  and  lustre,  but  like  pearls  perfumed. 
Considering  that  it  is  a  plant  wild  in  abundance  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  those  who  pay  a  high  price  for  it  every  year 
for  forcLag  may  well  liken  it  to  such  precious  gems  for  an 
additional  reason.  And  th&  plants,  too,  are  often  thrown  away 
as  useless  after  having  been  forced.  We  have  to  describe  a 
plan  of  cultm-e  much  better  and  cheaper  than  that  in  common 
use,  and  certain  to  produ.ce  finer  plants  of  hly  of  the  valley 
than  are  often  seen  even  at  spring  flower  shows. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  be  as  weU  to  secure  "  imported 
plants,"  as  by  doing  so  we  insure  a  bloom  during  the  current 
spring,  and  commence  at  the  same  time  to  accustom  the  plants 
to  the  treatment  which  must  be  annually  pursued.     However,^ 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  buy  imported  plants,  as  those 
potted  up  from  the  plantation  in  the  open  ground  wQl  do  ;  but 
they  must  get  a  year's  residence  in  pots  before  flowering  well. 
The  forcing  of  this  lily  is  so  very  simple  that  we  need  not 
describe  it  here.     In  a  warm  vinery,  in  a  melon  or  cucumber 
frame,  on  a  shelf  in  a  forcing-house,  or  in  any  like  position,  it 
comes  mto  bloom  with  facility,  provided  always  that  the  plants 
are  furnished  with  flower  buds.     It  is  the  want  of  these  that 
■we  have  to  guard  against,     (xiven  plants  well  furnished  with 
prominent  roujidish  buds,  bringmg  them  into  bloom  iu  a  heatejl 
structure  is  a  thing  that  anybody  can  perfonn ;  but  no  skill 
will  snflfi cp.  to  make  presentable  plants  without  these  well- 
filled  "crowns."     Now  the  secret  of  getting  these  desirable 
buds  consists  in  allowing  the  plants  to  ^make  a  perfect  and 
healthy  growth  after  flowering.'    By  causing  them  to  do  that, 
we   secure  finer  plants  than  are  imported  for  the  especial 
pm-pose  of  forcing.     Judging  from  the  plants  seen  at  shows, 
and  in  many  gardens,  they  are  uot  kept  from  year  to  year. 
The  finest  plants  we  have  ever  seen  are  now  in  bloom,  and  have 
been  regularly  forced  dui-ing  the  past  five  years.     Once  out  of 
flower,  instead  of  being  thrown  aside  iu  some  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  open  air,  they  are  placed  in  a  comfortable  frame 
or  on  the  shelves  of  a  cool-house  near  the  glass — anywhere,  in 
fact,  where  they  may  have  perfect  protection,  and  can  continue 
their  growth  without  the  slightest  check.      Should  anyone 
thiak  that,  from  being  hardy,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  with  impunity  before  the  frosts  and  all  danger  are  gone, 
and  act  upon  it,  a  decided  mistake  will  be  committed.     No 
matter  how  hardy  a   plant  may  be,  once  excited   in  a  high 
temperature,  m  winter  or  spring,  they  must  be  retained  therein 
till  genial  weather  arrives,  or  they  will  be  destroyed  or  much 
injured.     It  is  just  like  what  occurs  with  the  hyacinth,  and 
also  with  other  forced  flowers.     Generally  they  are  exposed  to 
cold,  and  neglected  or  badly  treated,  and  therefore  flower  very 
poorly  and  weakly  the  year  afterwards,  so  much  so  that  people 
usually  thi'ow  them   away  altogether  as  useless ;  whereas,  if 
placed   in  cold  frames,  and  permitted  to  make  their  growth 
and  die  down  unmutilated,  they  would  prove  quite  as  good  as 
at  first.     In  the  case  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  a  much  better 
result  is  gained  by  this  management  than  from  the  expensive 
and  specially-prepared  crowns.     If  brought  into  bloom  very 
earl}',  say  soon  after  Christmas,  the  plants  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  away  iu  anyplace  that  may  be  .spared  for  three  months. 
Those  that  are  in  bloom  now,  or  going  out  of  it,  should  be  kept 
iu  such  a  position  as  that  before-named  for  about  two  months 
to  come,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  plunged  in 
coal  ashes  iu  some  sunny  spot,  and  there  allowed  to  ripen  and 
gradually  die  down  to  rest.     Once  that  stage  has  arrived,  it 
matters  little  where  they  are ;  but  the  most  convenient  plan 
will  be  to  leave  them  plunged  in  the  coal  ashes,  and,  as  batches 
are  wanted  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  to  the  forcing  house, 
take  them  up,  clean  the  pots,  refresh  their  surfaces,  and  place 
them  in  the  desired  position.     The  chief  )3oint  once  settled, 
there  remains  the  potting  and  little  else.     Should  the  plants 


when  hi  flower  be  closely  packed  in  rather  small  pots,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  place  them  in  pots  a  size 
larger,  not  mutilating  the  roots  more  than  may  be  necessary 
for  efficient  potting.  And  when  these  plants  iu  their  turn  fill 
the  larger  pots  so  that  re-potthig  seems  again  desirable,  each 
specimen  may  be  cut  in  two  and  the.  stock  increased.  It  is  uot 
desirable  to  grow  them  in  pots  more  than  eight  inches  across 
or  thereabouts,  unless  in  special  cases,  where  a  wide  pan  or  pot 
is  desired.  Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  culture  is,  that 
the  plants  growm  after  it,  are  furnished  with  abundance  of 
healthy  large  leaves  expanding  with  or  before  the  flowers.  The 
plants  usually  seen  are  but  sparsely  furnished  with  leaves  while 
the  flowers  are  out.  Thus,  if  any  one  thing  be  clear  it  is  that 
buying  lily  of  the  valley  roots  from  Continental  gardens  is 
unnecessary.  If,  begianing  with  roots  potted  from  the  open 
garden,  we  should  select  the  plumpest  and  most  likelj'  crowns, 
try  and  get  a  few  flowers^from  them  during  their  first  spring 
iu  pots,  and  in  any  case  treat  them  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect 
bloom  the  following  season.  Every  second  year  would  sufiice 
for  the  re-potting  or  dividing  of  the  plants.  J.  B. 


Succulents  for  Cool  Greenhouse.— I  shall  he  glad  if  you  will  name  such 

succulent  plants  as  I  may  grow  in  a  cool  greeniouse  ?— Alpha. [Mr.  Crouchei- , 

who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  these  plants,  obliges  us  with  the  following  list, 
viz. : — 

Aloe  picta  Echinopsis  oxygona  Kleinia  tomentosa 

,,    variegata  ,,         Zuccariniaua  ilammillaria  steUai'is 

,,    serrulata  ,,          tubiflora  ,,           decipiens 

,,    proMfera  „          SchelVhasii  ,,           discolor 

A^^ave,  any  of  them  Echiaocactus  califomicus  ,,           densa 

Auacamps'eros  arachno-  ,,            Scopa  ,,           Parkinsonii 

ides  Echinocereus  pectinatus  „          auriceps 

A.  rotundifolia  ,,           Labouretii  ,,           spinosissima 

Cerens  strigosus  ,,           texensis  ,,           gracilis 

,,       cmerascens  ,,           viridiflorus  Opumia  hmnilis 

,,       repens  Gasteria  Bowieana  ,,        missouriensis 

,,       Bockii  ,,        maculata  ,,        Clavarioides 

Cotyledon  coruscana  ,,        verrucosa  cristata 

pulveinilenta  ,,        glabra  ,,        vulgaris 

C:a,sulalactea  ,    „        undata  ,,        microdasys 

,,         cordata  ,,        albicans  ,,        cyliadi'ica 

,,         perfoliata  Haworthia  margai-itifera  rac]iypb.ytum  bractcosum 

ericoides  ,,           fasciata  „             roseum 

Echeveria  fulgens  ,,          atteuuata  Eochea  talcata 

,,        metallica  ,,          tessellata  Sempervi\'tim    holochi-y- 

,,         glauca  ,,           spiraUs  sum 

,,         retusa  ,,           radula  ,,         spathulifolium 

Echhiopsis  multiplex  Klciuia  fulgens  ,,         aureum 

,,         EjTieaii  ,,       repens  ,,         Haworthii 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


ON    TREE    MANAGEMENT. 

AxYOXE  observing  timber  trees  in  woods  and  in  hedgerows 
as  he  passes  Ijy  rail  through  any  fifty  miles  of  England  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  absence  of  anything  like 
method  in  timber  management.  He  may  find  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  in  some  few  woods  which  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  return  a  regular  yearly  income.  But,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  almost  invariably 
inferior  to  that  displayed  in  the  culture  of  land  for  ordinary, 
pui'poses.  Two  distinct  systeurs  are  followed,  both  equally 
injurious  to  the  general  good :  in  one  district  everything  is 
cut  down ;  in  another,  everything  is  left  to  stand.  Here  the 
trees  are  injured  by  indiscriminate  crowding,  good,  bad,  and 
indifierent,  in  which  case  the  good  are  the  sufferers.  On  the 
other  hand,  whole  districts  are  dismantled  of  their  fairest 
ornaments,  and  neighbouring  crops  are  left  to  starve  from  the 
destruction  of  their  natural  shelter.  In  both  instances,  the 
largest  profit  which  can  be  derived  from  land  by  the  judicious 
admixture  of  agricultural  and  timber  crops  is  lost  to  the  indi- 
vidual proprietor,  and,  of  course,  through  him  lost  also  to 
the  countrj-. 

Farming  and  timljer -growing  are  considered  by  some  to  be 
.antagonistic  interests ;  but,  if  common  sense  were  allowed  to 
ai'bitrate  between  them,  the  two  would  be  closely  and  fii'inly 
allied  friends.  This  injurious  war  of  interests  is  clearlj-  appa- 
rent m  the  two  systems  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  In 
one  district,  some  large  landed  proprietor,  devoted  to  farming 
oul}-,  cuts  down  every  stick  on  his  estate.  The  tree  that  is 
venerable  from  age,  but  useless  as  property,  and  the  straight 
growing  saplmg,  which  is  yearly  bringing  the  highest  value 
the  land  is  capable  of,  share  the  same  fate.     A  clean  sweep  is 
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maflo — a  cultivated  desci-t  created.  Augiy  iudced  is  the  ucigh- 
I)Oiii'ing  lord,  who  expresses  himself  not  in  words,  but  in  trees. 
In  this  case,  the  noblest  specimens  stand  inconspicuous  iu  a 
crowd  of  the  mean  and  the  worthless.  And  thus  the  systems 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  converting  our  pleasant  England 
into  a  starved  waste  or  a  badly-rcgulatcd  wilderness.  "  AVc 
want  more  light."  A  new  sj'stem  must  be  commenced,  by 
which  the  annual  value  accruing  from  timber  may  be  secured 
to  individual  proprietors  as  income,  and  through  them  to  the 
country. 

The  value  of  an  estate  well  c^overed  with  timber  is  worth 
more  by  many  thou.sands  of  pounds  than  one  destitute,  or 
nearly  so,  of  trees ;  yet  trees,  for  the  most  part,  are  allowed 
to  grow  hajihazard.  Though  loved  for  their  beauty,  thoy  are 
treated  with  supreme  neglect.  I  venture  to  assert — and  I 
could  furnish  half-a-dozen  examples  of  what  I  say  in  any  one 
of  the  midland  counties — that  the  mismanagement,  or  rather, 
non-management,  of  timber  on  the  lands  of  many  large  and 
rich  landed  proprietors  is  such,  that  they  would  not  dare  to 
have  their  cereals  or  other  crops  cultivated  in  the  same  stj'lc. 
Such"  neglect  would  excite  public  attention. 

'riie  cause  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  far  to  seek.  I  have 
alhuled  to  the  high  farming  crotchet  which  sacrifices  every- 
thing to  agricultural  produce.  This  is,  however,  not  the  ouly 
cause.  Timber  is  nobody's  business.  Sometimes  it  is  looked 
after  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  it  is  left  to  a  land  agent,  a 
Ijaililf,  or  a  tenant.  Of  these,  the  first  has  too  much  on  his 
hands  to  do  the  work ;  the  second  considers  agriculture  to  be 
the  real  interest  concerned;  the  third  at  present  is  a  foe 
avowed  and  deadlj'.  All  three  are  generally  indifferent 
foresters.  What  care  they  for  the  eulogiums  of  Evelyn, 
Loudon,  or  Brown  ? 

Another  fruitful  source  of  evil  is,  that  timber  is  generally 
regarded  as  so  much  read}'  money,  not  as  a  regular  income.  It 
is  felled  on  emergencies,  not  at  stated  jieriods  or  on  a  systematic 
plan.  No  regular  succession  of  trees  is  kept  u]).  Some 
landed  proprietor  gets  into  difficulties — there  is  a  big  cutting 
down.  His  successor  is  well-to-do.  and  loves  trees — there  is  a 
l)ig  jjlanting.  How  often  do  we  find  trees  submitted  to  the 
axe  at  their  most  growing  age,  whilst  on  a  neighbouring 
estate,  the  projirietor  will  preserve  elms  that,  being  past  their 
prime,  arc  3'early  shattered  by  the  winds  ? 

Another  result  of  the  want  of  a  recognised  system  is,  that 
in  all  other  businesses  there  is  capital  to  fall  back  upon.  No 
sort  of  property  can  be  managed  well  unless  the  requisite 
amount  of  labour  is  expended  upOTi  it  at  the  right  time. 
There  must  be  something  Ijcyond  the  profit  of  the  business 
itself,  or  profit  itself  will  be  the  loser.  This  princi]ilo  is,  how- 
ever, not  applied  to  trees. 

AVe  must  not  omit  the  evil  that  results  from  a  want  of 
uniformity  iu  the  views  which  govern  this  kind  of  property. 
'I'liere  arc  certain  rotatioTis  of  crops  both  in  horticulture  aiul 
iu  agriculture,  and  tenants/  who  succeed  each  otiicr  go  bn 
recognised  principles,  and  seldom  entertain  theories  widely 
ditTerent  from  each  other.  Their  iirofession  is  land  manage- 
ment, which  is  an  miderstood  thing;  but,  with  timljcr  the 
work  is  done  all  manner  of  ways,  and  the  least  jirolit  which 
can  be  produced  from  the  timber-growing  soil  uuiy  fairly  be 
expected.  Waltkr  Joxks  Wiht.mouk. 


EFFECT  0¥    FROST  ON  CONIFERS." 

1  r  is  kiKHTO  to  those  who  liavc  hafl  much  to  do  with  tlic  plaiitiuf;  of 
I  lie  lo».s  Imrily  coTiiters,  that  many  of  tlicm  can  he  f?i>t  up  to  form  fine 
specitiiens,  if  plantctl  on  slopintj:  f^vound,  avoidinn;  oithcr  very  hipli  or 
very  low  sitnations.  A  west  or  nortliorn  nspuct  will  ho  found  most 
suitable,  while  cast  or  south  aspects  should  ho  .1  voided,  l)ccauscf)f  t[ie 
liahility  that  the  tender  shoots  may  be  killed  llu'nu'/h  hoin^  suddenly 
t  liaweci  by  the  sun's  rays  strikinj^  thoni  wliilo  partially  frozen. 
Many  years  ago  I  remember  visiting  an  extensive  j^rovincial  mirsery, 
where  larfye  (ptautities  of  silver  firs  were  <crown  bt-neath  theshadt;  of 
largo  fruit  trees.  The  silver  firs  wore  remarkable  fortheir  fine  leading 
shoots  an<l  general  health.  In  a  neighbouring  open  break  in  thrsauu- 
nursery  there  were  many  silver  firs  of  the  same  age  tt^  he  seen  with 
scarcely  a.  leading  shoot,  stnnled  and  unliealtliy.  and  all  but  unsaleable. 
The  diflVrence  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  fruit  trees.  This  is 
no  exception  to  a  gcucml  rule  ;  for,  as  is  well  known  to  nui'serymen 
ami  fortstei's,  the  silver  lir  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by  late  spring  ami 


summer  frosts  till  it  reaches  the  height  of  two,  three,  or  four  feet ; 
after  which,  like  many  other  conifers,  it  proves  to  be  quite  hardy,  as 
many  fine  old  trees  scattered  over  the  country  amply  prove.  I  believe 
the  same  results  may  .iustly  be  anticipated  from  some,  if  not  many,  of 
the  spriug-tender  conifers  which  have  of  late  3'ears  been  so  widely 
spread  over  tho  country,  some  succeeding  in  less,  others  in  more 
favoured  localities.  No  doubt  there  are  nnmerons  parts  where  it 
would  be  only  labour  lost  to  attempt  their  cultivation  j  bnt  where 
they  are  likely  to  succeed,  any  trouble  taken  in  nursing  them  is  far 
more  than  compensated  by  the  possession  of  well-gro^vn  examples  of 
such  interesting  and  beantifid  trees.  Anyone  now  visiting  the  pine- 
turn  at  Castle  Kennedy  would  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
effects  of  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  frosts  on  whole  avenneSr 
as  well  as  on  numerous  specimens,  planted  throughout  the  pinetum, 
of  what  are  generally  considered  spring-tender  conifers,  the  plants 
varying  from  fonr  to  upwards  of  thirtj'.iive  feet  in  height.  The 
young  gl•o^vthsou  the  lower  branches  have  generally  been  injured  to 
the  height  of  from  two  to  upwards  of  three  feet ;  while  those  on  the 
upper  branches  have,  with  few  exceptions,  escaped  uninjured.  The 
following  species  h.ave  suffered  in  this  way:  Picea  Pindrow, 
P.  AVebbiana,  P.  eilicia,  P.  eephaloniea,  Abies  Morinda,  A.  Binnoniana, 
&c.  The  Picea  Webbiaua  avenue,  perhaps  better  than  anj'  of  tho 
others,  illustrates  what  T  am  desirous  to  explain,  viz.,  the  probability 
that  many  of  the  spring-tender  conifers,  if  slightly  protected  for 
few  years  after  being  planted,  will  ultimately  prove  hardy  in  favour- 
able situations.  This  avenue  stands  iu  part  on  level,  and  in  part  on 
hanging  ground.  Those  on  the  hanging  gi-ound  have  sirffered  the 
least — very  little  indeed,  except  where  the  morning  sun  strikes  them, 
and  then  veiy  slightly,  and  only  where  the  trees  are  tall,  about  half- 
way up  from  the  ground,  from  their  being  suddenly  thawed  by  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  alighting  on  them.  Those  growing  on  the 
level  ground  have  the  young  shoots  ouly  injured  to  the  height  of 
about  three  feet  on  tl^e  east  and  south  gide  where  partially  exposed, 
and  to  the  height  of  barely  two  feet  all  round  the  shaded  sides.  Tho 
trees  iu  this  avenue  arc  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  feet  iu 
height.  The  effect  of  the  frost  line  inhere  so  apparent,  that  it  strikes 
the  eye  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  obseiwcr. 
Above  the  frost  line  the  trees  ire  in  perfect  health,  many  of 
them  carrying  a  few  of  their  lovely  purple  cones,  and  making 
leading  shoots  of  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  well  knowu 
that  on  still,  calm,  frosty  m'ghts,  in  low-lying  or  level  situations,  the 
cold  air  becomes  tho  heaviest,  and  settles  down  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  probably,  if  properly  f&sted,  it  would  be  found  to  carry 
a  larger  amount  of  aciueous  vapour  than  does  the  stratum  of  atmo. 
spheric  air  a  little  above  it ;  otherwise,  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
difference  in  temperature  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the  young  growths 
to  the  height  of  two  feet  or  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  those  a  little  higher  all  but  escaped  uninjured, — Archibald 
Foivhf,  Castle  Kcnncilij,  in  "Florist  and  I'oiiiolnijist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,  for  the  Sea  Coast.— Wlmt  are  the  bet^t 

shrubs,  iiowury.tn'es.i'i'c.,  tupliintntuirthe  sciu-iide ? — Omkca. [Tamarix, 

I'iuus  austriaca,  1*.  pinastor,  Cuprrssus  macroc;K*pa,  Ines  in  irrcat  variety, 
Kuonyiniis,  Lniirustiiuis,  Myrtles,  lOscallonias,  Kosomary,  Arbutus,  Pbillyi'oa 
Baccbaris  balimifolia,  Lyeiuin  barbaruiu.  As  to  Howors,  Hcarly  all  bardy 
berbaceous  and  alpine  plants  will  tbrive.  All  tbo  varieties  of  tbc  carna- 
tion, picotee,  pink,  etc.,  are  particularly  bappy  near  tbc  sea.] 

Wew  England  Elms.— Nobody  knows  New  Encrland  wbo  is  not  on 
tei'iiis  nf  intiniaoy  with  one  of  its  ebns.  Tbo  ebn  comes  nearer  to  bavin.iy 
a  soul  tban  any  other  ve,!?etablc  creature  among  us.  It  loves  man  as  man 
loves  it.  It  is  modest  and  patient.  It  has  ii  small  flake  of  a  seed  wbieU 
blows  in  everywhere  and  makes  arniiigements  for  ooniincr  up  by-and-by. 
80,  in  spring,  one  tiuds  a  crop  of  baby-elms  amonj?  bis  carrot-s  and 
parsnips,  very  weak  and  small  compared  with  those  succulent  vegetables. 
The  baby-elms  die.  most  of  tbeni,  shiin.  unrecognized  or  unheeded,  by 
band  or  boo.  as  meekly  as  Herod's  innocents,  (bie  of  them  gets  overlooked, 
perbai>s,  until  it  has  est;iblished  a  kind  of  rigbt  to  stay.  Tliree  genenitions 
of  carrot  and  parsnip-consumers  have  }iassed  away,  yourself  among  them, 
and  now  let  your  great-grandson  lonk  for  the  l>any-elm.  Twenty-two 
feet  of  clean  girth,  three  bundrt-d  and  sixty  feet  in  the  line  that  bounds 
its  leafy  circle,  it  covers  i\\e  boy  witli  sucli  a  caniii)y  as  neither  glossy- 
leafed  oak  nor  inscet-baunted  linden  ever  lifted  into  tlie  summer  skies. — 
IChie  Vcnner. 

The  Oaks  of  Europe.— According  to  a  recent  return,  oak  fimlwr 
is  nipidly  disappearinir  from  Europe.  In  Fnuwe.  .since  ir»<]l>,  no  oak  baa 
ln'cn  fi'iled  until  full  grown -that  is.  until  within  thirty  years  of  its 
pnthable  decay.  Tlie  consuuiplion  of  oak  timber  in  Krance  has  doubled 
during  the  last  lifty  ywirs.  In  iSfiti,  .€1"(>.(KH».I)0(»  wortb  was  consumed. 
of  which  i'oOrt.DOO  worth  was  imported,  against  L'.">,(KM).I100  wortb  consumed 
in  1820.  of  which  .tlOO.OlH)  wofth  was  imported.  France  retiuires  every 
vi'ar  l.').ilO)l,OUO  cultie  feet  of  oak  timber  for  wine  casks.  (itMt.OOi)  for  beV 
il.'.-t,  i:.it,uiHt  fnr  p.iilway  cars,  ami  r.")0.lMm  for  buiKling  purposes.     In  182G 
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the  total  value  of  imported  staves  was  £800,000 ;  to-day  the  total  value  is- 
£5,000,000.  A  similar  increase  of  the  importation  of  oak  for  the  next 
thirty  years  -would  probably  double  the  price.  France,  after  losmg  Alsace 
and  Lon-aine,  contains  135,000,000  acres,  of  which  20,000,000  are  covered 
with  forest.  In  Norway,  the  Administration  of  Forests  declares  that  it  is 
necessary  to  stop  the  cutting  down  of  timber.  The  same  enormous  con- 
sumption is  going  on  all  over  Europe.  HoUand  and  Belgitmi  are  nearly 
denuded  of  timber,  and  are  large  importers.  North  Germany  is  rich  in 
forest,  but  within  half  a  century  has  begun  to  cut  Aovm  young  trees. 
Austria  has  sold  her  forests  at  auction  since  i-ailways  have  been  introduced. 
Spain  and  Greece  are  almost  woodless. 

Extraordinary  Root  of  a  Tree.— An  instance  having  just  come 
under  my  notice  of  the  length  to  which  the  root  of  a  tree  will  gi-ow  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  being  recorded,  so  far 
exceeding  as  it  does  the  generally  supposed  h'mit,  ™.,  the  height  of  its 
parent  tree.  The  circumstances  are  these : — A  long  stone  wall  i-uns  by  the 
side  of  a  road  neaj-  here,  behind  which  an  old  hedge  ran  parallel  with  it. 
The  owner  decided  on  stocking  up  the  hedge,  and  while  doing  this  the 
man  employed  found  a  root  groiving  between  that  and  the  waU^somc- 
times  close  to  the  surface,  at  others  a  foot  or  so  in  depth.  It  had  started 
from  a  Worcestershu'e  elm  iu  the  hedge-row,  and  for  some  distance  he 
kept  hacking  it  to  pieces  as  he  proceededj  tUl  at  length,  being  struck  with 
the  strange  distance  it  was  running,  he  informed  his  master  of  it,  who 
desired  hrm  to  get  up  the  remainder  entire,  which  he  did,  and  the  piece 
measured  75  feet  in  length  (which  I  now  possess) .  The  rest  of  the  distance 
it  had  run,  when  measured  afterwards,  amounted  to  198  feet,  making  up 
27.3  feet  altogether.  I  went  myself  to  inspect  the  course  of  it,  and  found 
that,  could  the  whole  have  been  measm'ed,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
considerably  more  ;  for,  after  it  had  proceeded  as  described,  it  had  come 
to  another  tree,  which,  gi'owing  up  against  the  wall,  had  arrested  its 
course,  and  forced  it  to  turn  beneath  the  vraU,  and  so  under  the  road, 
which  prevented  it  being  measui-ed  any  further.  The  diameter  of  the 
root  throughout  its  whole  course  was  about  one  and  a  half  inch,  causing 
it  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  leaden  pipe.  At  the  extremity  where  it  was 
lost  it  had  tapered  to  about  one  inch,  and  it  had  scarcely  a  rootlet  or  fibre 
groiving  from  it  all  the  way.  The  tree  from  which  it  grew  is  not  more 
than  forty  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  half  foot  in  diameter ;  and  the  wall 
which  (with  the  hedge)  had  confined  it  to  its  course,  may  have  been  built 
about  fifty  years. — J.  Brooke,  RatigUon  Hall,  Sliifnal,  ill  "Field." 

.  Sermons  in  Trees.— I  have  brought  doivn  this  slice  of  hemlock 
to  show  70U.  Tree  blew  down  in  my  woods  (that  were)  in  1852. 
Twelve  feet  and  a  half  round,  fair  girth ;  nine  feet,  where  I  got  my 
section,  higher  up.  This  is  a  wedge,  going  to  the  centre,  of  the 
general  shape  of  a  slice  of  apple-pie  in  a  large  and  not  opulent 
family.  Length,  about  eighteen  inches.  I  have  studied  the  growth 
of  this  tree  by  its  rings,  and  it  is  curious.  Thi'ee  hundred  and  forty, 
two  rings.  Started,  therefore,  about  1510.  The  thickness  of  the 
rings  tells  the  rate  at  which  it  grew.  For  five  or  six  years  the  rate 
was  slow,  then  rapid  for  twenty  years.  A  little  before  the  year 
1550  it  began  to  grow  very  slowly,  and  so  continued  for  about  seventy 
years.  In  1620  it  took  a  new  start  and  grew  fast  until  1714,  then  for 
the  most  part  slowly  until  1786,  when  it  started  again  and  grew  pretty 
well  and  uniformly  until  within  the  last  dozen  years,  when  it  seems  to 
have  got  on  sluggishly.  Look  here.  .Here  are  some  human  lives  laid  ' 
down  against  the  periods  of  its  growths  to  which  they  corresponded. 
This  is  Shakespeare's  :  The  tree  was  seven  inches  in  diameter  when  he 
was  born ;  ten  inches  when  he  died.  A  little  less  than  ten  inches 
when  Milton  was  bom ;  seventeen  when  he  died.  Then  comes  a 
long  interval,  and  this  thread  marks  out  Johnson's  life,  during  which 
the  tree  increased  from  twenty -two  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  diameter. 
Here  is  the  span  of  Napoleon's  career ;  the  tree  doesn't  seem  to  have 
minded  it.  I  never  saw  the  man  yet  who  was  not  startled  at  looking 
on  this  section.  I  have  seen  many  wooden  preachers — never  one 
like  this.  How  much  more  striking  w^oiild  be  the  calendar  counted 
on  the  rings  of  one  of  those  awful  trees  which  were  standing  when 
Christ  was  on  earth,  and  where  that  brief  mortal  life  is  chronicled 
with  the  stolid  apathy  of  vegetable  being,  which  remembers  all 
human  history  as  a  thiiig  of  yesterday  in  its  own  dateless  existence  ! 
— The  Autocrat  of  the  Breal\fast  Table. 

Trees  for  Seaside  Towns.— "We  are  about  forming  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  planting  trees  along  our  otherwise  beau- 
tiful streets,  promenade  in  front  of  the  sea,  and  in  other  parts  of 
our  town.  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  mil  kindly 
let  me  know  what  trees  you  consider  the  best  for  us.  We  can 
provide  good  soil  for  planting.  Very  high  vrinds  prevail  at  times  ; 
many  of  .the  places  would  be  exposed,  others  sheltered  and  warm. 
There  are  roses  and  other  flowers  out  in  some  of  the  gardens  now. — 

T.  W.,  Llandudno. [Mr.  Barron,  of  Sketty,  near  Swansea,  who 

has  much  experience  of  tree  growth  on  the  coast  of  Wales  saj'S  that 
"among  the  best  trees  for  street  planting  are  elms;  and,  indeed, 
for  avenues  and  promenades  generally  there  is  no  tree  to  be 
compared  with  the  elm.  There  are  the  different  varieties  of  elms, 
some  with  light  variegated  leaves,  others  again  having  purple  foliage, 
some  light  green,  with  small  leaves ;  others  with  large  handsome 
foliage,  and  almost  every  variety  a  sure  and  steadfast  gxower  in  any 
situation.     It  will  stand  exposure  better  than  most  trees, .  because  its 


roots  take  strong  hold  of  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  in  our  smoky 
streets,  and  make  headway  on  our  sea-shores-  No  doubt  there  are 
many  other  varieties  of  trees  suitable,  to  some  extent,  for  avenues, 
&c.,  such  as  the  lime  and  horse-chestnut,  &c. ;  and  where  exposure 
is  not  BO  great,  the  Ailantusglandulosais  a  very  handsome  tree,  with 
large  and  beautiful  tropical -like  foliage.  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  is 
another  lovely  tree,  and  where  sheltered  it  gTOws  rapidly.  Populus 
alba  is  the  best  variety  of  poplar  for  street  planting,  ■  or  ornamental 
planting  in  general,  iiecause  of  its  handsome  foliage,  and  it  grows  as 
freely  as  the  Black  Italian.  Curiously  enough,  the  plane  (P.  orientalis) 
does  not  succeed  well  in  Wales  ;  and  London  is  almost  its  special  home. 
The  great  thing  is  to  have  "seasoned"  trees,  making  elms  the 
mainstay,  and  balancing  and  selecting  the  varieties  as  the  work 
proceeds.  It  may  be  added,  that  whatever  is  undertaken  in  the 
way  of  town  planting,  whether  by  the  sea  or  not,  should  be  done 
well. — Jajiuarij  1,  1871."] 


GARDEN     STRUCTURES, 


MR.   BESSEMER' S   CONSERVATOKT. 

The  most  remarkable  conservatory  erected  of  late  near  London  is 
that  in  Mr.  Bessemer-'s  garden  at  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell.  It  is 
not  remarkable  for  size,  but  unrivalled  for  the  elegance  of  design 
and  beauty  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction. 

But  few  iron  structures  have  been  hitherto  attempted  in  whicli 
the  architectural  effect  has  not  been  more  or  less  marred  by  tbe 
prominence  given  to  large  bolted  flanges,  tie  rods,  cross  braces,  or 
other  devices,  which,  however  necessary  in  a  structural  point  of 
view,  certainly  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building.  In  the 
design  we  now  lay  before  our  readers,  however,  there  are  no  signs 
visible  by  means  of  which  the  whole  is  put  together,  not  one  flange, 
tie,  or  bolt  of  any  description  being  shomi  in  the  whole  of  the 
building,  externally  or  internally.  The  castings  have  all  been 
executed  with  a  degree  of  care  and  beauty  of  finish  rarely  seen  in 
any  large  work.  Many  of  the  perforated  castings  employed  in  this 
structure  are  of  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty  of  finish.  Among  the 
heaviest  are  several  from  three  to  four  tons  in  weight  each,  while 
there  are  thousands  of  others  not  exceeding  four  to  eight  ounces. 

The  conservatory  has  two  floors  or  ci-yj^ts,  extending  entirely 
beneath  it.  The  lower  one  receives  a  supply  of  fresh  air  through 
a  perforated  stone  screen  facing  the  grounds,  and  forms  ihe  cold 
air  chamber.  Above  this  is  a  second  space  of  equal  area,  divided 
from  the  lower  one  by  a  stone  floor.  The  upper  space  contains  a  coil 
of  ten  pipes  of  four  inches  in  diameter,  tlie  coil  being  about  a 
hundi-ed  feet  in  circumference,  and  giving  over  1,000  square  feet  of 
heating  sm-face.  The  ceiling  of  this  upper  or  hot-air  chamber  is' 
covered  by  five-inch  York  flags,  laid  on  rolled  iron  beams.  On 
the  upper  surface  of  these  flags  the  tesselated  floor  of  the  conser- 
vatory is  laid.  Ten  large  slide  valves  (all  connected  by  a  rack  and 
pinion)  admit  cold  air  from  the  chamber  below  at  equidistant  parts 
to  the  snii'ace  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  After  passing  over  and 
among  these  pipes,  the  >  air  enters  the  cohser-vatory  through 
numerous  perforated  brass  panels  in  such  quantities  as  may  be 
desired.  Massive  brick  piers  pass  through  these  floors,  and  support 
the  sixteen  columns  on  which  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  rests. 

The  conservatory  is  formed  with  a  large  square  central  area  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  On  each  side  of  the  square  there  are  bays  or 
transepts,  the  entrance  to  which  is  beneath  three  arches,  rising  to 
a  ^height  of  foui'teen  feet,  and  resting  on  columns,  of  which  there 
are  si.xteen.  The  dome  is  formed  of  rolled  ii;on  ribs,  meetiug 
together  in  the  centre  and  united  to  a  large  pendant  pei-forated  boss  ; 
the  ribs  (forty  in  number)  are  separated  by  extremely  light  iron 
oi-namental  casting,  forming  a  framework  which  is  glazed  with 
stained  glass,  'which  encircles  the  dome  in  three  distinct  bands ; 
exterior  to  .this  stained  glass  is  a  plate-glass  covering,  each  plate 
being  curved  to  the  true  shape  of  the  dome ;  the  plates  are  each 
seven  feet  long,  the  joints  so  arranged  as  to  be  rendered  invisible 
behind  the  stained  glass  panels ;  the  glass  is  ground  on  both  sides, 
and  embossed  in  a  bold  trellis  pattern,  giving  to  the  whole  a  most 
beautiful  effect.  The  employment  of  ground  glass  for  the  dome 
gives  it  an  apparent  solidity  when  viewed  externally  from  the 
terrace  that  surrounds  the  bnilding,  which  much  increases  its  ai'chi- 
tectural  beauty.  The  dome,  M'hich  is  forty  feet  in  height,  rests  on 
a  series'of  bold  trusses,  springing  from  the  sills  of  the  upper  vrindows, 
and  forming  a  division  betAveen  them  ;  these  trusses  are  perforated 
on  all  sides,  and  are  highly  ornamented.  The  ceiling  of  the  central 
part  suiTounding  the  dome  is  formed  into  deep  soffits,  each  filled 
Mnth  elabox'ately  designed  perforated  gilt  panels,  with  an  azure 
background  formed  b^^  tire  flat  iron  roof  above  them.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  space  there  are  six  windows  on  each  side,  eacli 
one  composed  of  a  sheet  of  ground  plate  glass,  engraved  and  painted 
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in  pale  tints.  These  windows  all  open  by  an  ingenious  contriyance 
worked  by  an  attendant  from  the  cold-air  chamber  belaw,  which' is 
sufficiently  lofty  to  admit  of  ready  access. 

The  iron  columns  have  a  spiral  groove  running  around  them,  in 
which  small  spheres  are  fitted  by  stringing  them  on  a  copper  mre 
giving  an  effect  which  simple  casting  .could  never  accomplish ;  these 
spheres  are  all  gilt,  and  give  to  "the  fresh  grey  tint  of  the  columns 
a  great  i^elief ;  the  capitals  are  all  built  up  with  separate  acanthus 
leaves  of  very  light  and  elegant  form,  and  are  also  gilt. 

The  arche.s,  which  rest  on  these  columns,  ai'C  all  doiible  castings, 
placed  -back  to  back,  and  are  most  exquisitely  moulded  in  a  per- 
forated pattern,  through  which  the  light  falls  in  ever-varying 
clusters  of  rays  as  one  walks  about  the  conservatory.  There  are 
thousands  of  rosettes  on  these  perforated  screens,  all  cast  separately, 
and  screwed  in  place,  so  as  to  get  a  bold  relief,  well  undercut,  an 
effect  which  founding  in  mass  could  not  give. 

The  extei-nal  walls  are  piferced  with  large  circular-headed  windows, 
glazed  with  a  single  sheet  of  plate-glass,  with  a  small  Greek  border 
etched  around  the  edge,  and  narrmv  margins  of  coloured  ground 
glass  of  a  soft  grey  tint  etched  in  patterns.  The  walls  are  entirely 
encased  with  polished  marble,  in  pieces  so  large  as  to  show  no 
joints.  A  richly-moulded  architrave  of  red  Devonshire  marble 
surrounds  each  window  and  door,  and  relieves  by  its  warm  colour 
the  spaces  between  the  windows,  which  are  of  dark  Bardillo  marble, 
against  which  are  placed  three-quarter  columns  of  white  veined 
Sicilian  marble.  The  shafts  of  all  twenty-four  columns  and  the 
angle  pilasters  are  ten  feet  in  length,  each  in  a  single  piece,  and 
surmounted  by  capitals  carved  in  white  Carrara  marble.  Above 
these  is  a  rich  entablature  of  veined  Sicilian  marble  running  over 
the  Bardillo,  which  is  ornamented  over  each  window  and  door,  mth 
a  rich  incised  pattern  of  Arabesque  scroll  work  gilt  in  all  the  sunk 
part.  One  bay  or  transept  forms  the  end  of  the  adjoining  dramng- 
room,  having  two  glass  doors.  The  right-hand  bay  abuts  on  a  billiard- 
room,  having  a  central  door  and  two  large  windows  looking  into 
it ;  and  opposite  to  this  are  two  similar  windows,  and  a  central  door 
leading  on  to  a  a  raised  terrace,  ninety  feet  in  length,  paved  with 
squares  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  extending  all  along  the  garden 
front  of  the  house.  The  fourth  bay  is  also  divided  by  three  equal 
arches,  in  each  of  which  there  are  mirrors  of  fourteen  feet  high  by 
seven  feet  wide,  passing  down  below  the  floor  line,  and  thus  continuing 
the  pattern  of  the  pavement.  The  mirrors  are  silvered  by  a  deposit 
of  pure  silver,  and  are  not  easily  injured  like  those  coated  with  tinfoil 
and  mercury.  They  are  kept  warm  at  the  back  by  a  hot-air 
chamber,  which  prevents  any  deposition  of  inoisture  on  them ;  they 
thus,  at  all  times,  reflect  clearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  building, 
giving  it  apparently  double  its  real  size.  Around  the  sides  of  the 
building  arc  raised  spaces  for  the  flowers,  having  a  sort  of  dwarf 
screen  of  polished  dove-coloured  marble,  irr  which  are  numerous  gilt 
"  brass  panels  for  the  supply  of  warm  air  from  the  chamber  below. 
In  the  central  space  beneath  the  dome  is  a  large  basin,  richly 
moulded  in  beautifully  veined  Bardillo  marble,  with  four  pedestals  of 
the  same  material  at  the  angles,  which  serve  to  support  vases  of 
white  marble,  containing  some  numerous  i^lants.  Eight  similar 
marble  jiedostals  are  also  formed  in  the  dove  marble  screen  before 
named,  'ou  which  are  some  choice  sijecimens  of  Majolica  vases 
containing  rare  plants.  Pendant  from  the  ceiling  are  six  Majolica 
flower-baskets  containing  choice  ferns  and  other  drooping  foliage. 
There  are  also  eight  suspended  Eoman  lamps  in  bronze,  with  lotus 
leaves  forming  clusters  of  flowers  in  gas  jots,  and  also  four  other 
suspended  Boman  lamps  of  classical  design,  gi\ang  in  all  eighty 
gas  burners,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  building  may  at  night  be 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  there  are  also  near'  the  drawing-room  door  a 
pair  of  exquisitely  chased  bronzed  candelabra,  which  ou  ordinary 
occasions  give  sufficient  light  for  walking  in  the  evening.  The  floor 
is  composed  of  encaustic  tiles  and  tessera  tastefully  arranged  in 
panels  of  quiet  colours  (so  as  not  to  intei-fere  mth  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  flowers) .  In  this  design  are  embodied  mosaics  repre- 
senting spring,  autumn,  summer,  and  winter,  and  a  fifth  near  the 
entrance  represents  Old  Time  with  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
building  on  a  tablet  beneath  him  ;  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
central  part  are  life-size  figm-es  of  boys  executed  in*  biscmt  china-  at 
Sevres.  "We  are  indebted  'to  Enrjineertnrj  for  our  illustration  of 
this  fine  conservatory. 

With  reference  to  the  plants  with  which  this  structure  is  shown 
to  be  furnished :  ihey  are  not  the  most  suitable  kinds  to  show 
off  its  full  beauty.  "Where  arch  and  column  seem  to  vie  with  the 
elegant  tapering  stems  of  a  tropical  forest  a  comparatively  poor 
effect  is  furnished  by  dwarf  herbaceous  vegetation.  No  such 
structures  are  worth  erecting  unless  they  shelter  in  abundance 
those  superb  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  which  contrast  so 
chai-mingly  with  the  hei-baceous  and  small-leaved  forms  of  cold  and 
temperate  countries. 


BYE-NOTES  ON  NILE  TEEBS. 

My  last  visit  to  Egypt  was  vid  Briudisi.  I  travelled,  in 
November,  througli  Belgium  to  Cologne,  along  the  Rliine  to 
Munich,  over  the  Brenner  Pass  to  "Verona,  and  so  to  Venice  ; 
there  embarked  in  an  Austrian-Lombardy  screw-steamer ; 
landed  at  Ancona— which,  like  the  rest  of  Italy,  was  white 
with  snow ;  by  raU  to  Briudisi.  They  were  shovelling  the 
snow  from  the  rails  in,  Calabria,  within  thu'ty  miles  of  that 
seaport.  I  don't  remember  to  have  ever  felt  the  cold  more 
than  iu  that  jottrney  through  sunny  Italy.  After  four-and-a- 
half  days  from  Briudisi,  we  disembarked  at  Alexandria,  and 
■drove  to  a  country-house  in  a  large  garden  in  its  vicinity. 
No  contrast  could  be  greater  or  more  chamiing ;  it  was  like 
the  enchantment  of  a  fairy  scene.  A  balcony,  overshadowed 
by  a  large  old  hanyan  tree,  looked  down  upon  groves  of 
bananas,  clumps  of  date  palms,  their  verdure  being  contrasted 
with  scarlet  summits  of  Poinsettias  si.\  and  eight  feet  in 
height.  Glorious  purj)le  Ipomeas  were  climbmg  and  trailing 
over  fence  and  arbour ;  roses  and  Pelargoniums  in  rich  bloom 
below. 

At  Cairo  I  was  most  struck  by  the  extended  fences  of  huge 
cacti,  and  the  fine  shady  over-arching  avenues  of  the  "  sont  " 
trees  (Munosa  nilotica),  with  their  long  golden  pods.  There 
are  some  grand  old  Tamarisks,  but  the  foliage  is  dull.  The 
date  palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera)  gixes  the  chief  and  most 
characteristic  vegetable  feature  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
though  I  must  own  that,  after  days  of  voyaging  up  stream,  it 
begins  to  weary  with  its  sameness. 

The  inemory  of  the  varied  forms  and  tint's  of  foliage,  the 
shapes  and  sizes  and  branchurg  of  the  trees,  in  dear  old  Rich- 
mond Park  often  came  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  tropical 
forms  I  had  so  much  longed  to  witness.  As  we  entered  Upper 
Egypt,  I  looked  out  with  a  positive  longing  for  the  bifurcate 
stem  and  the  more  dwarfed  cluster  of  fan-like  terminations  of 
the  many  dichotbmous  branches  of  the  s'econd  genus  of  palm, 
the  Dom,  or  Doum  kind,  Hjqjhasne,  which  marks  the  warmer 
latitudes.  This  genus  is  diffused,  with  the  exception-of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  over  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa  and 
parts  of  Ai-abia.  The  trunk  is  about  thirty  feet  m  height,  and 
ringed,  and  differs  essentially  from  that  of  most  palms  in  being 
branched.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
of  the  geographical  limits  of  H.  thebaica,  the  subject  of  our 
illustration,  as  its  synonymy  is  somewhat  confused;  but  it  is 
said  to  grow  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  Arabia.  It 
is  called  the  gingerbread  tree  of  Egypt.  Its  stem  is  frequently 
three  and  four  times  forked  or  branched  in  old  trees,  though 
when  young  it  i^  always  simple.  It  is  nowhere  so  abundant  as 
the  date  j^alm ;  its  hard,  Tountl  fruit,  with  tough,  smooth, 
brownish  or  yellowish  rind,  hangs  in  clusters  from  the  terminal 
branches.  It  forms  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  iu 
Upper  Egypt,  the  part  eaten  being  the  fibrous,  mealy  husk, 
which  tastes  exactly  like  gingerbread ;  but  its  dry,  husky 
character  renders  it  iinpalatable.  The  hard  tough  wood  is 
used  for  making  various  domestic  utensil.'i,  and  rosaries  are 
cut  out  of  the  horny  seedj  hats  and  mats  are  made  of  the 
■  leaves.  The  date  palm,  however,  is  unquestionably  a  grander 
and  more  graceful  tree ;  touching  which,-  I  may  tell  you 
that,  after  spending  a  long^  morning,  by  special  favour, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  grand  Nile  Palace  of  the  Khedive, 
in  which  in  January  all  our  bedding-out  plants  were  in 
a  blaze  of  beauty,  with  endless  rare  and  tropical  .forms  that 
flourish  here  in  the  open  air,  carefully  tended  and  watered 
l>y  an  army  of  fellahs,  I  ventured  to  express  to  the  head- 
gardener  my -surprise  that  neither  Dom  nor  date  palm  were 
admitted,  and  suggested  the  fine  effect  of  a  group  of  the  latter 
reflected  from  the  high  (artificial)  bank  of  one  of  the  (artificial) 
lakes. 

"  Date  panlm ! "  replied  my  conductor,  iu  an  accent 
(northern)  of  contemptuous  Surprise;  "Ye  might  as  weel  talk 
o"  planting  cawbagcs  !  " 

Every  cluster  of  mud  huts  along  the  Nile  is  overshaded  by 
its  grove  of  Phcenix  dactylifera,  and  a  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
fellaheen  for  each  tree. 

There  is  so  much  in  association  of  ideas.  R.  0. 
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UNDEE-GARDENEES'    LODGINGS. 

Snow  me  the  homes  of  a  people,  and  I  mil  define  their  character, 
is  a  broad  way  dl  putting  a  most  important  social  truth.  Man  is 
oftener  the  victim  than  the  master  of  circumstances.  Cramped,  foul 
unhealthy  homes  have  their  counterparts  in  the  mind,  character,  and 
condition  of  those  who  live  therein.  Hence,  not  only  the  physical 
but  intellectual  and  moral  importance  of  better  dwellings  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  at  last  the  tide 
of  improvement  has  risen  high  enough  to  threaten  to  sweep  away  one 
of  the  most  detestable  of  all  places  called  ahonse — the  "  bothie  "  for 
young  men,  hidden  away  out  of  sight  in  the  back. slums  of  so  many 
gardens.  We  sometimes  hear  complaints  of  want  of  intelligence,- 
culture,  and  polish  among  young  gardeners.  Let  anyone  look  into 
the  hole  of  this  pit,  whence  so  many  have  been  dug,  and  complain  no 
more.  Wei-e  it  not  for  an  inherent  nobility  in  most  young  gardeners, 
and  the  humanising  and  ennobling  inSueuce  of  their  pursuits,  doubt- 
less the  "  bothie"  system  would  have  trodden  out  every  spark  of  getitle- 
ness  or  goodness  long  ere  now.  An  earthen  or  brick  floor,  a  four-post 
bedstead — ranged  sometimes  three  or  four  deep  in  one  room — bare 
mattress,  a  table,  and  a  few 
stools,  the  whole  sufficiently 
lighted  to  make  darkness 
visible  from  a  sunless  window, 
without  a  single  convenience 
for  decency,  or  the  slightest 
attempt  to  clothe  the  rawness 
of  its  discomfort.  Such  was, 
and  alas  still  is,  the  "bothie" 
in  too  many  gardens.  Who  can 
wonder  that  it  is  dilKcult — 
impossible — to  keep  young 
men  at  homo  in  such  places, 
or  that  the  village  or  town 
public. house,  or  the  street, 
with  its  glare  of  light  and 
its  equally  glaring  vices,  di'aw 
men  out  of  such  dens  to  a 
deeper  degradation  ?  The 
most  potent  receipt  for  keep- 
ing lads  or  men  at  home  is  to 
surround  them  with  homo 
comforts  and  conveniences. 
These  are  among  the  most 
powerful  aids  to  a  virtuous 
life.  Place  young  men  iu  such 
a  house  as  is  here  set  forth, 
and  tlie  chances  are  that  their 
conduct  will  be,  or  will  be- 
come, wortliy  of  it.  If  men 
accustomed  to  rove,  they  will 
stay  in  this  home  at  first, 
probably  fur  the  simple  reason 
that  they  might  go  further 
and  fare  worse  in  regard  to 
outward  comfort.  By  and  bye 
liighor  aspirations  will  si)ring 
forth  from  the  order,  quiet, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort  of 
the  place.  A  process  of 
assimilation  will  go  on.  The 
man  will  iniporce|)tibly  par. 
take  of  the  character  ul'  his  lioni( 


Phin  of  lUo  Young  Gavdcnci'S'  Uouso  nt  Wimbledon  Piu'k. 


a  love  of  study  will  be  bom  of  its 
quiet,  of  culture  and  refinement  of  its  simple  comfort.  The  three 
great  wants  of  gardeners  at. the  present  day  are  deeper  knowledge, 
higher  worth,  moru  polish  ;  and  few  things  would  contributi?  so  much 
to  tlieso  as  comfcn'tahly-arrangod  rooms  for  young  men,  and  good 
liouses  for  head  gardeners.  One  of  the  most  excellent  houses  fof 
yoimg  gardeners  wo  have  seen  is  that  in  Mr.  Peek's  gardens  at 
Wimbledon,  and  of  which  wo  givo  a  plan.  D.  T.  V. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 


Distance  of  Boiler  from  Vinery.— What  is  the  groitest  Jistjiuce 
from  the  boiler  at.  which  1  uniy  place  a  lato  apiin-roofed  vinery  V — Clehici's. 

[A  late  spau-rool'ed  vinery  nuiy  bo  placed  at  any  distance  from  the 

boiler,  varyin,!,'  IVoiu  ten  t.o  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  You  nmst,  however, 
bear  in  uiiud  that  the  greater  the  distance  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
the  boiler  nmst  be,  and  the  more  fuel  will  of  course  be  cousumcJ.  If  you 
can  80  arrange  it,  it  would  be  much  bettor  Ut  have  a  boiler  of  smaller  size 
fixed  near  the  vinery,  with  underground  8t*)ke-hole.  and  a  brick  arch 
turned  oyer  it ;  the  boiler  to  have  a  small  ii'on  chimney. J 


Ventilation  of  Ice  Houses. — Mr.  Comiingham's  communication 
on  this  subject  (p.  136)  would  have  been  more  useful  to  us  if  fie  had  been 
more  definite  in  his  details,  a  truism  which  all  writers  on  gardening 
would  do  well  to  remember  when  they  endeavour  to  impart  insti-uc- 
tion  to  others.  Mr.  Cunningham  says,  "I  have  never,"  afterthe  inci- 
dent which  he  records,  "used  straw  as  a  lining  between  the  ice  and 
walls  of  ice-houses."  But  he  does  not  say  what  he  uses  as  a  substitute, 
nor  of  what  his  walls  are  composed,  whether  of  wood,  brick,  or  cement. 
Our  ice-house  here  is  ten  feet  deep  from  the  ground  level,  and  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  It  has  a  conical  roof,  thatched  with  heath.  The 
walls  are  of  brick,  cemented  inside.  The  first  time  it  was  filled  there 
was  neither  straw  nor  anything  else  put  between  the  ice  and  the 
wall  J  and  when  it  was  opened,  early  in  the  summer,  all  the  ice  was 
gone.  The  following  winter  straw  was  used  with  a  little  better 
success.  Sis  years  ago  I  asked  my  employer  if  I  might  put  three 
iron  pipes,  two  inches  and  a  half  iu  diameter,  through  the  roof,  iu 
order  to  secure  a  thorough  circulation  of  air,  as  I  consider  that  to  be 
essential  to  success — the  rabbits  at  Pitchford  Hall,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  having  taught  me  this  lesson.  There  was  an 
ice-house  there  twelve  feet  cube,  the  walls  of  which  were  built  partly 

of  wood  and  partly  of  brick. 
The  roof  was  thatched  with 
straw,  and  the  same  material 
was  used  as  lining  between 
the  ice  and  the  walls,  as  well 
as  to  cover  the  ice  with.  The 
rabbits  used  to  make  holes 
through  the  roof,  so  that  as 
soon  as  you  got  the  doors 
open  you  could  see  daylight 
thi'ough  them.  By  this  means 
perfect  ventilation  was  se- 
cm'cd,  and  the  house  was 
never  empty  of  ice  for  sis 
years.  The  cause  of  its  being 
empty  then,  was,  because  we 
could  not  get  any  ice  diu'ing 
one  mntep  with  which  to  tUl 
it.  After  we  had  put  iron 
pipes  thi'ough  the  roof  of  our 
present  house,  and  had  placed 
some  faggot-wood  between 
the  straw  and  wall,  ice  has 
kept  in  it  so  well  that,  when 
we  began  to  fill  the  house  on 
the  7th  of  Uecember  last, 
there  wore  two  cart-loads  of 
it  left.  If  the  wet  straw  is 
removed  from  the  top  of  tho 
ioo  two  or  three  times  dm'ing 
the  summer,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  its  keeping. — 
D.wiu  W.iLKKU,  Vuiwrlan 
(;a,;h;is.   TiinhriJ.i.'    W,-Us. 

Experiment  ■with  Glass 
of  Various  Colours.  — It 
has  long  beeu  a  question  how 
far  colour  can  iulluenoe  the 
growth  of  plants.  Uu  this  sub- 
ject M.  P.  Bert  has  addressed 
an  interesting  coninumieation 
to  tho  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Having  placed  twenty-live  Idnds 
of  plants  iu  a  greenhouse  provided  with  glazed  frames  of  various  hiu'.s.  he 
watched  their  progress  under  the  inllueuce  of  the  ditl'ercnt  fights  they 
received.  Milfoil  and  mullen  figured  among  the  plants  requiring 
much  B\n\;  violets,  &e.,  among  those  wanting  sluulo ;  cactuses  and 
house-leoks  represented  the  thick-leaved  classes;  tliere  were  besides 
green  ncotyledous,  plants  strongly  tinged  with  red,  such  as  Perilla, 
and  lastly,  firs.  The  individuals  of  each  species  were  of  the  same 
size,  having  been  sown  at  the  siuue  time.  The  glass  of  tho  frames 
was  respectively  tninsparent  white,  dulled  white,  black,  red.  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  ;  and  the  whole  greeuhouse  was  shielded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  oJ)8ervations  coumienced  on  tho  20th  of  June ; 
on  the  2Uh  various  seeds  were  sown,  which  all  spniiig  up  at  thu 
same  time  iu  aU  situations.  On  the  20th  of  Aug\ist  the  acotylcdons 
alone  were  still  alive,  though  perishing,  imdcr  the  black  and  green ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  the  red  had  proved  more  hurtful  to  them  than 
tho  yellow  and  blue.  The  stalks  were  nmch  taller,  Init  also  nuuh 
weaker  under  the  red ;  blue  seemed  to  lie  the  colour  lea.'st  detruneutal  to 
tho  plants;  their  greenness  had  reniaiued  natural,  ;ind  even  deeper  than 
under  the  yellow.  The  plants  sown  on  the  24th  of  June  had  all  died  otl 
very  quickly  under  the  black  and  green,  later  under  tho  red,  and  had 
thnveu  better  under  the  blue  than  muler  the  yellow.  As  for  the  plants 
under  the  white  glass  thev  all  continued  to  live,  though  less  luxunaiitl) 
imder  the  didled  than  under  the  transparent  glass. — Galignani, 
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TEEATMBNT  OF  WALL  TREES. 

Some  lialf  a  century  back  the  wall  trees  of  most  of  the 
leading  gardens  of  Britain  were  superior  to  what  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  Where  must  we  now  go  to  find  peach- 
trees  with  stems  measvu-ing  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
in  gu'th.P  True,  there  are  some  fine  trees  still  to  be  found,  as, 
for  example,  the  grand  old  specimens  at  Chatsworth,  the 
largest  of  which  last  year  produced  about  1,400  fruits,  unsur- 
passable in  quality.  If  a  finely-flavoui'ed  peach  or  nectariue 
is  requii'ed — in  fact,  a  superior-flavoured  fruit  of  any  kind 
commend  us  to  an  old  tree';  for,  whatever  may  be  the  reason, 
the  fact  is  uicontestible,  that  old  trees  produce  fruit  of  much 
finer  quality  than  that  which  can  be  procured  from  yotmg 
ones.  So  well  aware  was  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  of  this 
fact,  that  in  his  garden  at  Welbeck  he  would  not  have  an  old 
fruit-tree  of  any  kind  destroyed  until  it  was  quite  worn  out. 

Forty  years  ago  I  transplanted  at  Welbeck  dozens  of  these 
old  trees  which,  had  then  become  barren  through  penetrating 
the  subsoil;  and  upon  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Tillery,  I  was 
"lad  to  see  that  many  of  these  veteran  trees  have  been 
removed  to  the  lisw  garden  that  since  that  time  has  been 
made  there.  It  is  astonishing  how  well  large-sized  fruit- 
trees  will  bear  transplanting,  and  how  grateful  they  are 
for  a  fresh  snpply  of  good  loamy  soil. 

If  taken  in  time,  nothing  is  so  easily  renovated  as  an  old  fruit- 
tree  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pruning,  or  branch  improvement, 
should  precede  interference  with  the  roots — that  is,  we  should 
rectify  the  branches  this  season,  and  transplant  the  tree,  or 
lift  the  roots,  and  add  fresh  soil,  twelve  months  hence.  By 
reducing  the  branch  action,  and  concentrating  that  of  the 
roots  upon  those  retained,  we  should  obtain  additional  strength 
of  bud,  so  that  when  -the  roots  were  lifted,  that  would  assist  in 
promoting  vigorous  root  action.  From  these  veterans,  of 
course,  we  must  not  expect  trees  of  fine  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, more  for  sight  than  service;  for  though  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  "  eye  sweet "  trees  do  sometimes  produce  fine 
crops,  we  believe  the  rule  will  prevail,  that  those  trees  which 
have .  been  the  least  restrained  by  •  training  are  in  the  most 
fiTiitful  and  healthy  state. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood — I  want  system  in  forming 
the  tree ;  biit  I  consider  the  restraint  too  frequently  imposed 
upon  the  branches  not  only  mmecessary,  but  positively  uijurious. 
In  stone  fruits,  apricots  and  peaches  especially,  the  laceration 
consequent  upon  the  sti-aightening  of  a  branch  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  parent  of  "  gum,"  and  in  future  years 
the  inexplicable  cause  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  large  and 
healthy  branches.  This  I  think  much  more  probable  than 
sunstroke ;  though  simstroke,  acting  upon  a  diseased  Umb, 
may  be  more  powerful  for  evil  than  if  acting  upon  a  perfectly 
healthy  frame. 

To  prune  a  tree  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the 
wall  at  all  times  with  healthy  bearing  wood  is  the  secret  of 
correct  management.  Tested  by  this  standard,  half  the 
trained  trees  in  the  country  are  ill  managed ;  for  even  in  pears, 
while  the  top  of  the  tree  and  the  ends  of  the  branches  may 
be  full  of  blossom,  the  centre  will  be  entirely  destitute  of 
fruit. 

■  A  few  years  back,  a  cottager,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
the  first  wall  man  in  a  large  estabhshment,  had  upon  his 
cottage  a  splendidly-trained  Marie  Louise  pear.  The  tree,  as 
an  example  of  trauiing,  was  perfect  to  look  at,  but  it  bore  no 
fruit.  A  change  of  tenants  caused  the  tree  to  be  neglected, 
and  for  two  seasons  it  grew  innocent  of  the  pruning-knife.  In 
the  following  spring  every  branch  was  found  to  be  a  wreath  of 
blossom -buds.  The  strongest  and  the  very  weakest  branches 
were  thimied  out,  and  those  remaming  were  tied  in  iu  a 
pendant  form,  and  ever  since  that  tree  has  stood  sponsor  for 
the  rent  of  the  house,  and  for  some  pounds  beyond  that 
amount. 

Excessive  pruning  is  worse  than  no  pruning  at  all,  for 
nature,  uncontrolled,  will  produce  fruit ;  •  but  the  unrestrained 
pruniug-kiiife  is  too  frequently  the  parent  of  barrenness. 
Just  the  same  is  it  with  the  peach  and  other  stone  fruits.  A 
house  or  wall  has  to  be  replanted,  and,  to  save  tune,  we  buy  in, 


at  a  high  jDrice,  two  to  three  seasons'  trained  trees ;  and  what 
do  we  do  in  the  majority  of  cases  P  We  cut  the  fine  healthy 
bi'anches  back  to  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the 
bottom — for  what  P  to  form  what  is  called  a  good  base  to  the 
tree ;  then,  when  the  tree  gets  into  growth,  and  the  time 
comes  for  distending  or  thuruing  the  young  branches,  the  best 
shoots,  or  "  robbers,"  as  custom  calls  them,  are  rubbed  off,  and 
only  those  of  moderate  growth  are  retained.  In  fact,  we  want 
vigour;  but  we  commence  with  mediocrity,  and  if  the  tree 
attempts  the  vigorous  form,  we  dh-ectly  thumb-screw  it  in 
some  way  or  other.  In  this  way,  it  takes  something  like  five 
or  seven  years  to  cover  a  twelve-foot  wall ;  while,  with  proper 
treatment,  planting  well-prepared  trees,  a  wall  of  the  height 
named  may  be  covered  in  a  sviperior  manner  in  three  to  four 
years. 

To  secure  healthy,  well-rooted  trees  of  moderate  growth, 
plant  them,  if  possible,  directly  the  leaf  has  fallen,  thin  out 
the  weak  branches,  and  shorten  the  others  no  lower  than 
to  where  the  wood  is  fully  ripe.  In  this  way  you  will  start 
with  a  tree  covermg  from  its  base  a  radius  of  three  to  four 
feet,  and  if  it  is  properly  jilauted,  and  you  have  the  courage 
to  do  it,  you  may  morease  the  radius  thereto  four  feet  every 
season,  until  the  wall  is  filled.  And  that  is  not  all ;  for  by 
such  treatment  you  will  insure  such  vigour  as  can  never  be 
secured  by  the  restraining  process.  You  will  obtain,  indeed, 
what  our  American  cousins  would  term  "a  hve  tree,"  an 
article  very  dLS:erent  from  the  common-place  examples  which 
the  rule  of  thumb  and  pinching  processes  must  give  us.  I 
can  look  upon  such  trees  planted  last  season,  to  train  which  a 
man  uses  a  ladder,  and  each  tree  is  capable  of  bearing  several 
dozens  of  fruit  this  season.  This  is  what  I  call  peach  culture. 
To  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gardener's  duty  to  direct,  not 
to  control,  nature  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  make  any 
marked  degree  of  jjrogress  in  fi-nit  culture.  .W. 


NEW   PEARS. 


I  AM  always  glad  to  hear  that  additions  have  been  made  to, our 
stock  of  useful  pears,  and  if  the  four  new  kinds  described  by 
M.  Baltet,  viz.,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Poii-e  de  I'Assomption,  Fondante 
Thirriot,  and  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  can  be  relied  upon  to  retain,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  them  imder  the  many 
circumstances  of  soil  and  position  to  which  all  our  cultivated  fi'iuts 
are  exposed,  in  spite  of  the  already  formidable  list  of  varieties 
already  in  cultivation,  we  shaU  find  room  for  them,  and  welcome  them ; 
bnt  this  ordeal  of  latitude,  longitude,  altitude,  soil,  and  rain,  is  a 
trying  one,  and  in  my  experience  many  pears  with  great  names  and 
high  characters  have  failed  to  pass  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  climate  sf  Troyes  presents  more  favoiu-able  circumstances  for  the 
full  development  of  the  pear  than  can  be  found  generally  in  England, 
and  varieties,  whose  excellence  would  be  admitted  when  grown  in 
good  localities  in  France,  too  often  fail  to  maintain  the  high 
character  sent  with  them  when  grown  under  our  cloudy  sMes.  I 
find  a  good  illustration  of  my  remarks  in  the  Ust  of  pears  given  by 
M.  Baltet,  who  names,  amongst  others,  several  that  he  esteems 
unsurpassable  in  qnaUty — Beurre  Diel,  Tromphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Duohesse  d'Angouleme.  These  are  large  andhandsome  pears,  but,  even 
with  the  advantage  of  good  wall  culture  are  quite  worthless  grown 
at  Belvou'.  The  determination  of  special  soils  and  localities  for 
particular  classes  of  pears  is  a  work  that  can  only  be  pursued  slowly, 
as  experiments  must  extend  over  many  years,  but  it  is  one  that  merits 
attention  and  consideration.  I  have  observed  that  fruits,  both  apples, 
pears,  and  plums,  and,  I  may  add,  apricots,  originated  in  a  particular 
locahty  seem  to  have  acquired  a  constitutional  fitness  for  it,  and  to 
be  less  liable  to  the  ailments  trees  imported  fi'om  another  locahty 
seem  prone  to.  I  think  we  are  all  bound  in  our  time  and  generation 
to  do  as  much  as  we  can  towards  the  increase  of  good  and  useful 
things,  and  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  raising  a  few  seedling 
fruits  it  should  be  done.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsley's  views  concerning 
the  selection  of  the  extreme  point  of  a  seedling  pear,  or  those  shoots 
that  indicate  fruitfidness,  are  of  great  practical  value,  and  will,  if 
practised,  help  to  shorten  the  term  of  watchfulness  which,  when  it 
lasts  eight  or  nine  years,  leads  to  the  heart  sickness  of  hope  deferred. 

Belvoh:  *yiLl.iAli  Ingkam. 


Oranges. — The  quantity  of  these  which  arrived  in  Paris  for  New 
Year's  Day  amounted  to  254,000  eases.  The  boxes  contained  from  320  to 
340,  hut  taldnc;  the  smallest  number,  we  find"  81,280,000  iu  all,  or  about 
forty  for  each  inhabitant. 
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NEW  FEUITS  OP  1871. 

A.D.  1871  was  not  a  fruitfal  year,  so  that  our  acquisitions  in  this 
department  are  not  so  numerous  or  important  as  usual.  Still  we 
have  to  record  several  novelties  of  no  mean  merit,  and  such  as  we 
may  gladly  welcome.  Grapes,  as  usual,  come  most  prominently 
before  us.  Oar  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chihvell, 
presents  us  with  a  batch  of  four,  all  of  considerable  promise.  In 
Dr.  Hogg  we  have  an  improved  Duchess  of  Buccleuch — that  is, 
improved  as  to  size  and  constitution,  the  quality  being  the  same, 
resembling  that  of  the  well-known  Chasselas  llusque.  Abram  Bass 
is  a  fine,  linn-fleshed,  oval  black  grape,  raised  from  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat.  Chilwell  Alicante  resembles  the  Alicante  or  Black  Tokay, 
and  has  a  fine  rich  pleasant  flavom'  which  the  older  varietj'  does  not 
possess.  Emperor  of  Morocco  is  also  a  fine-looking  black  grape,  of 
very  rich  and  pleasant  flavour,  raised  from  the  Black  Morocco.  We 
must  here  also  say  just  another  word  for  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Waltham 
Cross,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest-looking  of  late  white  grapes  yet 
produced. 

Of  peaches,  Mr.  Eivers  gives  us  a  batch  of  novelties,  some  of 
which  are  of  gi-eat  merit.  Especially  we  would  note  this  of 
Goshawk,  one  of  the  richest  mid-season  peaches  gro«-n.  Of  others 
we  may  mention  Albatross,  Condor,  Golden  Eagle,  Merlin,  very  rich. 
Of  nectarines,  Darwin  and  Humboldt  are  two  fine  acquisitions  of  the 
Stauwick  class.  We  may  also  notice  as  a  mid-season  peach  of 
remarkably  fine  quality  the  Markly  Admirable  of  Mr.  Knight.  In 
apples  we  have  no  addition  of  note ;  neither  in  pears  is  there  any 
vei-y  remarkable  novelty.  We  may,  however,  invite  attention  to  one 
or  two  which  during  the  past  season  have  pi-oved  of  great  excellence, 
viz.,  Beurre  de  TAssomption  and  Souvenir  du  Congris,  both  having 
the  character  of  Williams'  ,Bon  Chretien.  In  cherries  we  have  to 
add  Bigarreau  Noli-  de  Schmidt,  a  fine  black  heart ;  and  Early 
Rivers,  a  very  fine,  large,  fleshy,  richly -flavoured  sort  of  great  repute. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  a  propitious  season  we  may  have  more  meritorious 
novelties  to  notice. — A.  F.  B.,  in  "  Florist  and  PmnoloiiUt." 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 


THE  THAMES  gMBANKMENT. 
TuuNi.No  down  what  is  called  the  Albert  Embankment  stairs  to 
the  right,  after  crossing  Westminster  Bridge,  pedestrians  Save 
before  them  the  finest  footway  iii  London,  but  a  footway  only,  and 
scarcely  will  they  have  descended  the  stairs  when  they  will  begin  to 
wonder,  and  wonder  the  more  because  they  will  wonder  in  vain,  why 
a  higli  brick  wall  has  been  built  along  the  whole  front  of  the  new 
hospital  just  built  there,  naiTuwing  the  embankment,  cutting  it,  as 
it  seems  to  do,-  iii  half,  and  converting  what  might  have  been  a  high 
road  into  a  footpath.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  gi-ound  left 
open  to  the  hospital  arcades  ?  Such  a  concession  wonld  have  blessed 
both  those  wlio  gave  it  and  those  who  took  it.  It  would  have  made 
the  embankment  a  wider  way,  it  would  have  given  passengers  some- 
thing to  look  at  on  the  land  sido  besides  a  blank  brick  wall,  and  it 
would  have  shown  off  the  fine  colonpudos  of  the  hospital.  Were  the 
latter  a  lunatic  asylum  there  would  be  some  a])oIogy  for  this  exclusive 
wall,  whidi  has  come  so  near  the  water  that  it  has  taken  inside  it 
the  trees  planted  along  the  embankment.  As  it  is,  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  such  an  an-angomeut,  but  that  old  dog-in-the-manger 
spirit  which  induced  a  Shropshire  nobleman  of  the  last  generation  to 
spend  untold  sums  in  building  a  wall  round  his  great  park  liigh 
enough  to  keep  out  the  himting  field.  The  brick  wall  in  question, 
however,  serves  a  purpose,  for  along  it  are  fastened  the  wooden  posts 
and  shabby  lan\ps  whieh  light  tlie  embankment.  Why  it  is  not  lit 
by  the  proper  lanterns,  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  H.-ccd  on 
the  handsome  dolphin-wroathcd  pedestals  which  ornament  the  outer 
parapet,  is  more  than  wo  can  say  or  excuse.  Opposite  Lambeth 
Palace  is  a  bit  of  "  gardeu,"  a  work  which  often  docs  not  mean  much 
in  Loudon,  but  which  means  more  in  the  shabbiest  square  than  it 
moans  bore,  upon  a  work  the"  imperial  magniticence  of  which  was 
thonglit  worthy  of  a  princelj-  name.  This  garden  is  fenced  by  a  vilo 
hoarding  covered  with  bill  tatters,  and  by  prying  between  its  chinks 
we  may  road  written  in  unconscious  satire,  "  Albert  Embankment." 
At  another  place,  some  iron  railings,  no  doubt  to  bo  in  duo  course 
coated  with  "  indestructible  paint,"  are  in  coui-so  of  erection.  Wiy 
each  patch  of  garden  here  and  on  the  Victoria  Embankment  should 
be  securely  fenced  in  with  an  unsightly  fence,  or  any  fence  at  all,  is 
not  apparent.  FootVassengers  are  practically  kept  out  of  them,  for 
who  will  delay  to  bunt  for  the  gate  ?  Tho  embankment,  which, 
despite  the  brick  wall  of  St.  Thomas's,  began  in  magnificence 
opposite  Westminster,  ends  in  miixi  opposite  Millbank.  A  small 
muddy  space  is  hero  being  resoi*ved  for  a  gaixlou,  and  another  muddy 
space,  which  ought  to  havo  been  so  reserved, is  "to  bo  let  for  SO 


years."  Less  ornamental  than  this  "notice  boai'd,"  but  quite  as 
significant  are  the  Avretched  x-usty  iron  stands  which  protect  the  trees. 
One  of  the  trees  is  badly  broken  at  the  top,  and  if  we  might  make 
one  petition  it  is  that  it  be  substituted  by  another  this  very  winter. 
Wo  would  further  beg  that  at  this  season  when  we  hear  so  much  of 
distress  and  want  of  work,  a  few  men  be  hired  to  redeem  the  upper 
end  of  the  embankment  from  the  filth,  the  slovenliness,  the  mlful 
incompleteness  which  deface  it.  Something  should,  perhaps,  be 
conceded  to  the  genius  loci  of  the  Surrey  side,  but  even  that  slatternly 
goddess  must  feel  ashamed  of  herself  as  she  flits  over  piles  of  paving 
stones  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  Something  we  are  ready  to  concede  to 
her,  but  something  we  must  demand  from  tho  Board  of  Works.  Not 
that  they  should  do  their  work  ;  that  were  hopeless  and  too  much  to 
expect,  but  that  .they  should  not  take  credit  for  ha\'ing  done  it 
when  they  have  left  it  so  shamefully  imdone.  If  even  this  be  too 
much  to  require  of  them,  we  can  at  least  say  with  confidence  that, 
whatever  credit  they  may  choose  to  give  themselves,  they  ivill  not 
get  an}'  from  that  portion  Of  tho  public  which  walks  along  the  Albert 
Embankment.  That  this  work  and  its  more  than  match  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  are  noble  works,  that  they  were  boldly  conceived, 
undertaken  with  spirit,  and  finished  in  their  solid  and  costly  parts 
with  ease  and  success,  only  makes  the  present  neglect  of  them  the 
more  inexplicable. 


SITUATION    OF    CITY    PARKS. 

First  of  all,  a  public  park  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
town ;  best  of  all,  perhaps,  if  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  walled  towns  of  Europe,  girting  it  with 
a  circle  of  green.  I  hardly  think  any  public  gardens  of  the  world  con- 
tribute more  to  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  adjacent  population 
thau  those  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu,  M'hichlie  all  about  their  homes, 
and  which  are  planted  upon  the  line  of  tho  old  fortifications.  Even 
the  ill-kept  walks  upon  the  ancient  walls  of  Chester  and  York  (in 
England),  by  their  nearness  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
delightful  out-look  they  offer,  are  among  tho  most  cherished  prome- 
nades I  know.  But  with  us,  who  havo  no  girting  walls,  and  rarely 
vacant  spaces  about  our  commercial  ceutres,  these  pleasant  breathing- 
places  must  bo  pushed  into  the  outskirts  of  our  towns.  I  say — rarely 
vacant  spaces;  but  while  I  ^^■rite,  there  occur  to  me  instances  of 
beautiful  opportunities  neglected,  one  of  which,  at  least,  I  will 
record.  The  thri\Tng  little  city  of  Nonrich,  in  eastern  Connecticut,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  whieh  form  the  Thames. 
Alonf  either  shore  of  the  yantic  and  theShetucket,  the  houses  of  tho 
town  are  picturesquely  strewed  with  patches  of  white  and  grey ;  but 
between  the  rivers  and  the  Hues  of  houses,  the  land  rises  into  a  great 
promontorj-  of  hill — toward  the  east,  forming  a  Salvator-Kosa  cliff, 
shaggy  with  brush-wood  and  cedars — towards  the  south  and  west,  a 
steep  declivity  on  which  the  swiftly  slanting  sward-land  is  spotted 
with  outcropping  ledges;  to  the  north  a  gradual  slope  falls  easily 
away  to  the  great  i)laius  where  lie  the  bulk  of  the  suburban  resi- 
dences. Within  twenty  or  thirty  years  the  whole  upper  sm-faco  of  this 
central  hillock  might  have  been  secured  for  tho  merest  bagatelle,  and 
would  have  made  one  of  the  proudest  p\iblic  promenades  imaginable, 
accessible  to  all  walkers  from  the  south  and  cast,  and  to  all  equipages 
from  the  north,  and  offering  levol  plateau  for  drives  that  would  have 
commanded  the  most  enchanting  of  views ;  but  the  occasion  has 
gono  bv ;  inferior  houses  hold  their  uneasy  footing  on  the  hill-side, 
and  a  "gaunt  gaol,  which  is  tho  very  apotheosis  of  ugliness,  crowns 
this  pictm-osquc  height. 

Another  little  city,  that  of  Hartford,  in  the  neighbour  State  of 
Connecticut,  has  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities  by  converting 
into  a  charming  public  garden  a  weary  waste  of  ground  that  lay 
between  its  railway  station  aud  tho  heart  of  the  city.  Tho  oppor- 
timity  was  not  large,  to  bo  sure,  but  it  was  ouo  that  needed  a  keen 
eye  for  its  dcvclopmeut,  and  tho  result  has  slio«ni  that  commercial 
thrift  may  not  unfreciucutly  take  its  lesson  with  profit  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  cultivated  tas"to.  There  is  many  a  growing  town  having 
somewhere -iWthin  its  borders  such  unsuspected  aptitude  aud  capability, 
that  only  needs  an  eyo  to  discern  it,  and  the  requslte  enterprise  to 
develop  in  the  very  heart  of  tho  population  a  gardeu  and  a  public 
promenade  that  would  becomea  joy  for  ever.  It  nuistbe remembered, 
fnrthennorc,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  such  transmutation 
of  waste  and  unsightly  places  into  an  attractive  area  of  garden-laud, 
withont  increasing  enormously  the  taxable  value  of  all  surroundiug 
property.  I  recall  now,  in  one  of  our  most  thriving  seaside  cities,  a 
groat  slouch  of  oozy  tide-mud  of  many  acres  iu'oxtcnt,  shut  off  from 
theharbourfront  by  alow  railway  emb.inkment,  showing  here  and 
there  a  riotous  overgrowth  of  wild  sedges,  foul  with  heaps  of  garbage, 
uninviting  in  every  possible  way,  aud  yet  lying  mthin  stone's  throw 
of  tho  centre  of  the  city.  Sandy  highlands,  almost  totally  uuim. 
proved,  flank  it  immediately  uiiou  tho  west — disposed  there,  as  it 
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would  seem,  for  the  vary  purpose  of  furnishing  easy  material  for  the 
fining  in  of  the  flat  below.  A  few  thousands  would  accomplish  this, 
and  judicious  planting  and  outlay  would  in  three  years'  time  establish 
a  charming  promenade  or  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  sea-front  of  the 
town,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  adjoining  pieces  of  property  but 
would  be  doubled  in  value  by  the  operation.  The  neglect  of  such 
opportunities,  whether  due  to  miserable  local  jealousies  or,  as  often 
happens,  to  the  short-sightedness  and  indifference  of  niunicipal 
authorities,  is  surely  not  complimentary  to  our  civilization. — Rural 
Studies. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  PUBLIC   GARDNES. 


The  Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park. — This,  Ve  learn,  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  site  for  baths  of  all  Muds.  The  surplus  space  of  the 
plot  of  gi'ound  in  which  it  stands  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  winter  garden,  and 
the  block  of  buildings  facing  Albany  Street  will  be  partly  rebuilt,  and 
converted  into  club  chambers. 

Enlargement  of  Victoria  Park. — A  pubUc  meeting,  convened 
by  the  committee  of  the  Victoria  Park  Preservation  Society,  in  furtherance 
of  the  above-named  object,  was  lately  held  in  the  New  Tovm  HaU, 
Hackney ;  Mr.  C.  Peed,  M.P.,  in  the  chau\  The  chau'man  said  since  the 
rising  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  last  session  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if 
everything  they  held  dear  in  the  way  of  reereation-gi'ounds  were  in  peril. 
Within  a  recent  period  they  had  had  a  struggle  with  regard  to  London 
Fields,  Hackney  Common,  Hackney  Downs,  and  Epping  Forest ;  and  only 
last  week  it  was  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  borough, 
to  appear  before  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Lea  to  protest  against  the 
pollution  of  those  once  beautiful  waters,  to  which  so  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  recreation  and  sport.  In  the 
case  of  Epping  Forest  the  Corporation  of  London  had  stepped  in  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  speedy- 
redress.  In  the  present  instance  there  was  no  charge  to  make  against  any 
one  taking  away  property.  Victoria  Park  was  set  apart  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  year  1842  for  the  beneiit  of  the  people,  only  290  acr^s 
being  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  about  90  acres  being  reserved  with  a 
right  of  building.  This  right  had  been  aheady  exercised  to  a  'certain 
extent ;  a  belt  of  about  30  acres  was  stdl  left  in  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  ,the  park,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  that 
groimd  should  be  let  on  building  leases.  Well,  the  Government  no  doubt 
felt  that  it  was  performing  its  duty  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  would  he  a  pity 
if,  when  the  people  of  that  district  had  laid  their  case  before  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and,  as  would  perhaps  be  done  ultimately,  before  Parlia- 
ment, their  voice  in  reference  to  then'  own  park  was  disregarded.  The 
rector  of  Bethnal  Green  moved  the  first  resolution,  viz.,  "That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  area  of  Victoria  Park  should  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Crown  lands  reserved  for  building  pm-poees."  He 
thought  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  should  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  present  demand,  but  also  ask  for  the  125  acres,  on  which  were  to 
have  been  erected  the  accumulated  gasworks  of  London. — Mr.  Holms,  M.P, 
in  supporting  the,  resolution,  said  he  was  surprised  that  Under  all  the 
circumstances  they  should  have  to  come  there  to  protect  only  29i  acres  of 
land.  He  believed  that  a  very  good  case  could  be  made  out  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  West-end  parks  and  Battersea  Park  were  all  maintained  at 
the  puhhc  expense ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  while  £59,000  a  year 
on  the  average  had  been  spent  upon  them,  only  £0,600  a  year  had  beeu 
spent  on  the  East-end  parks.  He  regi'etted  the  use  by  the  Society  of  the 
word  "  enlargement,"  the  object  being  in  reality  simply  to  maintain  what 
the  district  ab'eady  possessed.     The  resolution  was  carried  unanunously. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD. 


THE    PAEASOL    AaAEIC. 
(agarictjs  procesus.) 

There  are  but  two  otlier  agarics  that  at  all  resemble  tliis, 
and  both  are  edible.  One  aboiit  the  same  size  is  Agaricus 
rachodes.  It  is  not  generally  considered  so  good  in  flavour  as 
A.  procerus.  Mrs. Hussey,  however,  says  plaiuly,  "If  Agaricus 
procerus  is  the  king  of  edible  funguses,  Agaricus  rachodes  is 
an  excellent  viceroy."  The  other  is  the  Agaricus  excoriatus,  a 
very  much  smaller  fungus,  with  a  more  slender  habit,  a  shorter 
stem,  and  no  true  bulb  at  the  base.  This  elegant  little  fungus 
is  also  very  good  eating. 

Whenever  an  agaric  on  a  long  stalk,  enlarged  at  the  base, 
presents  a  dry  cuticle  more  or  less  scaly,  a  darker  coloured 
umbonated  top,  a  movable  ring,  and  white  gills,  it  must  be 
Agaricus  procerus — the  parasol  agaric,  and  it  may  be  gathered 
and  eaten  without  fear.  Allien  the  whitish  flesh  of  this  agaric 
is  bruised  it  shows  a  light  reddish  colour.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  edible  fungi,  so  commonly  passed  by  as  useless. 

The  Pileus  is  fleshy  ovate  when  young,  then  campanulate,  and 
afterwards  expanded  and  umbonate  (blunt  pointed),  from  three 
to  seven  inches  across.  Cuticle  more  or  less  brown,  entire  over 
the  umbo,  but  torn  into  patches,  or  scales  which  become  more 


and  more  separated  as  they  approach  the  margin.  Flesh  white. 
Gills  unconnected  with  the  stem,  fixed  to  a  collar  on  the  pileus 
surroimding  its  top.  Ring  jiersistent,  loose  on  the  stem. 
Stem  six  or  eight  inches  high,  tapering  upwards  from  a  peai'- 
like  bulb  at  the  root,  hollow  with  a  loose  pith,  whitish  brown, 
but  more  or  less  vai'iegated  with  small  and  close-pressed 
scales. 

The  parasol  agaric  has  a  very  wide  range  of  growth.  It  is  a 
common  fungus,  and  is  in  high  request  all  over  the  Continent. 

The  following  are  the  opinions  of  good  judges  on  the  merits 
of  the  Parasol  Agaric  as  an  edible  fungus : — 

"A  most  excellent  mushroom,  of  a  delicate  flavour,  and  it 
must  be  considered  a  most  useful  species." — M.  J.  Berkeley. 
"  Were  its  excellent  qualities  better  known  here,  they  could  not 
fail  to  secure  it  a  general  reception  into  our  best  kitchens,  and 
a  frequent  place  among  our  side  dishes  at  table." — Dr.  Bad  ham. 

"If   once  tried,  it  must  please  the  most  fastidious." — 

W.  G.  Smith.  .    ■ 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  when  young  and  quickly 
grown,  the  parasol  agaric  is  a  dehcious  fungus.  It  has  a  light 
and  deUcate  flavour  without  the  heavy  richness  which  belongs 
to  the  ordinary  fleld  mushroom.  The  writer  has  prevailed  on 
many  persons  to  try  it;  all  without  exception  have  liked  it, 
many  have  thought  it  quite  ecjual,  and  some  have  proclaimed  it 
superior  to,  the  common  mushroom. 

The  following  are  the  modes  of  cooking  the  Parasol  Agaric  : — 

Broiled  Procerus. — Eemove  the  scales  and  stalks  from  the 


Parasol  Agaric,  or  Scaly  Mushroom  {Agaricus  proceiii^) .    Grows  in  pastures, 
in  autumn;  colour,  pale  brownisli  buff  j  diameter,  o  to  12  inclies. 

agarics,  and  broil  lightly  over  a  clear  fire  on  both  sides  for  a  few 
minutes ;  arrange  them  on  a  dish  over  fresh-made,  well-divided 
toast ;  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  each ;  set  before  a  brisk  fire  to  nselt  the  butter,  and 
serve  up  quickly.  If  the  cottager  would  toast  his  bacon  over " 
the  broiled  mushrooms,  the  butter  woitld  be  saved. 

Agarics  Delicately  Stem'ed. — Eemove  the  stalks  and  scales 
from  young  half-grown  agarics,  and  throw  each  one  as  you  do 
so  into  a  basin  of  fresh  water  slightly  acidulated  with  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  or  a  little  good  vinegar.  When  all  are  prepared, 
remove  them  from  the  water,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan 
with  a  very  small  piece  of  fresh  butter.  Sprinkle  with  white 
pepper  and  salt,  and  add  a  little  lemon-juice  ;  cover  up  closely, 
and  stew  for  half  an  hour.  Then  add  a  spoonful  of  flour,  with 
sufficient  cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  until  the  whole  has  the 
thickness  of  cream.  Season  to  taste,  and  stew  again  gently 
until  the  agarics  are  perfectly  tender.  Remove  all  the  butter 
from  the  surface,  and  serve  m  a  hot  dish,  garnished  with  shoes 
of  lemon.  A  little  mace,  nutmeg,  or  ketchup  may  be  added ; 
but  there  are  those  who  think  that  spice  spoils  the  mushroom 
flavour. 

Cottager's  Procerus  Pie. — Cut  fresh  agarics  in  small  pieces, 
and  cover  the  bottom  of  a  pie-dish.     Pepper,  salt,  and  place 
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them  on  small  shreds  of  fresh  bacon,  then  put  m  a  layer  of 
mashed  potatoes,  and  so  fill  the  dish,  layer  by  layer,  with  a 
cover  of  mashed  potatoes  for  the  crust.  Bake  well  for  half  an 
hour,  and  brown  before  a  quick  fire. 

A  LA  Pro\'exi;ale. — "  Steep  for  two  hours  in  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  little  garlic ;  then  toss  in  a  small  stew-pan  over  a 
brisk  fire,  with  parsley  chopped,  and  a  little  lemon-juice." — 
Dr.  Ba_dh.ui. 

Agaric  Ketcuup. — Place  agarics  of  as  large  a  size  as  you 
can  procure,  but  which  are  not  worm-eaten,  layer  by  layer,  in  a 
deep  pan,  sprinkling  each  layer  as  it  is  put  in  with  a  little  salt. 
The  next  day  stir  them  well  up  several  times,  so  as  to  mash 
and  extract  their  juice.  On  the  third  day  strain  off  the  liquor, 
measure,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  to  evei'y  pint  of  the 
liquor  add  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a  quartci'  of  an  ounce 
of  bruised  giuger-root,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  clove  or  two,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard-seed.  Boil  again  for  half  an  hour ; 
put  in  two  or  thi-oe  bay-leaves,  and  set  aside  till  quite  cold. 
Pass  through  a  strainer,  and  bottle;  cork  well,  and  dip  the  ends 
in  resin.  A  very  little  chiU  vinegar  is  an  improvement,  and 
some  add  a  glass  of  port  wine,  or  a  glass  of  strong  ale  to  every 
bottle.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  spice  is  not  added  so 
abundantly  as  to  ovcr])ower  the  true  flavour  of  the  agaric.  A 
careful  cook  will  keep  back  a  little  of  the  simple  boiled  liquor 
to  guard  against  this  danger  :  a  good  one  will  alwnj-s  avoid  it. 
"  Doctors  weigh  their  things,"  said  a  capital  cook,  "  but  I  go 
by  taste."  But  then,  like  poets,  good  cooks  of  this  order  must 
be  born  so ;  they  are  not  to  be  made. 


THE    FORESTS    OF    INDIA. 

TnESE  are  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the  system  of  conser- 
vancy recently  adopted.  Formerly  they  were  so  much  neglected 
that  in  some  districts  there  were  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  timber 
for  the  public  departments ;  fires,  too,  did  great  damage ;  but  in 
1863  the  Government  appointed  Mr.  Brandis  and  Dr.  Cleghom  to 
organise  a  departmental  system  of  conservancy  for  all  India,  aud  the 
condition  of  the  forests  has  ever  since  been  constantly  and  steadily 
improving.  New  species  of  trees  are  being  introduced  for  acclima- 
tization. The  gross  revenue  from  the  forests  has  increased  from 
f  304,l-l-3  in  the  financial  year  1863-61  to  the  (estimated)  amount  of 
i!573,220  for  the  year  1871-72.  But  the  expenses  have  increased  at 
a  greater  rate,  aud  are  estimated  at  £451,000  for  the  year  1871-72, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  only  £122,000,  the  expenditure  absorbing  four, 
fifths  of  the  produce.  But  the  object  in  view  is  not  merely  revenue. 
The  forests  must  be  jiroserved,  even  it  it  costs  money  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
production  of  timber  and  fuel,  and  also  for  climatic  pui'poses.  The 
systematic  supervision  of  the  forests  is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy, 
as  the  first  set  of  trained  European  conservators,  under  Mr.  Braudis, 
went  out  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  1S69.  Nevertlieless  Parlia- 
mentary returns  recently  issued,  .siiow  much  progress  made  under  the 
new  system  of  administration.  The  three  principal  sorts  of  trees  in 
the  old  forests  are  teak,  sal,  and  deodar.  The  teak  is  of  peculiar 
value  for  shipbuilding  and  other  purpcses  from  the  power  of  the  oil 
to  conserve  iron.  Teak  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  Indian  woods. 
First-class  teak  for  shipbuilding  takes  seventy  or  eighty  yeara  in 
coming  to  maturity;  for  house  building  and  furniture  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  the  thinnings  in  twenty  years.  Sill  wood  is  used  for 
engineering  purposes,  for  shipbuilding,  and  for  house  building.  The 
trees  grow  very  closely  together.  Planting  is  not  required;  tlie  seeds 
fall  viviparous  into  the  ground.  This  wood  takes  a  long  time  to 
season,  and  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  some  insects.  The  best  of 
the  deodar  timber  comes  frf)m  territory  which  is  not  British.  Deodar 
is,  in  fact,  usod  for  sleepers,  but  it  is  far  too  valuable  a  wood  for  that 
purpose.  Then  there  is  black  wood,  of  great  value  for  ordnance 
purposes,  for  house  building,  and  for  carvod  furuiture  ;  it  is  ])lauted 
in  the  same  situatitm  an  teak,  and  can  be  obtaiued  of  .as  largo  si/e 
as  teak.  Ebony  is  a  ^^■ood  of  great  value,  and  sold  by  weight.  The 
ciuchtma  cultivation  has  been  a  remarkable  success  on  the  Neilgherry 
liills.  It  is  of  extremely  rapid  growth,  iind  the  bark  of  conuuerce  is 
obtained  at  an  early  age.  There  are  at  least  2,000 acres  of  cinchona 
on  the  Neilgherries.  It  is  expected  that  the  leaves  nuiy  yield  a 
febrifuge  for  the  n\ns8es.  Of  bau\boo  there  are  several  si)ecies ; 
next  to  the  cocoa-nut,  the  bamboo  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  wood 
in  India  for  domestic  purposes.  It  condnnes  toughness  and  durability 
with  extreme  lightness.  Rattans  grow  in  great  abundance  in  the 
forests  of  Malabar.  The  rattan  is  a  species  of  ]ialm,  the  stem  of 
which  runs  along  the  grounil  for  great  lengths  (eighty  feet  to  hun- 
dred feet  or  nioie)  ;  it  is  a  product  of  considerable  value,  aud  likely 


to  become  a  larger  article  of  trade.  Cassia  lignea  is  an  inferior 
variety  of  bark,  resembling  cinnamon  in  smell  and  appearance  ;  it  is 
found  pretty  extensively  in  Malabar,  and  some  revenue  might  be 
derived  from  it.  Wild  cinnamon  is  also  found  in  the  forests  of 
Malabar ;  for  all  such  articles  there  is  a  coming  demand.  There  are 
several  woods  that  produce  good  bark  for  tanning.  Caoutchouc  and 
gums  of  similar  properties  are  found  largely  in  Assam.  There  are 
several  species  of  gum  to  be  obtained  in  the  forests  of  India,  and  dye 
stuffs ;  and  a  very  large  production  of  honey  and  beeswax.  The 
breadfruit  tree  is  grown  in  gardens.  The  betel  nut  is  a  valuable 
tree.  The  casuarina,  or  beef-wood,  is  a  very  tiseful  tree,  of  rapid 
growth,  and  the  timber  of  great  hardness.  It  is  quite  large  enough 
for  building  purposes.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  turns  the  edge 
of  the  axe.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  durabiUty  under  water. 
The  satinwood  is  much  used  for  picture  frames  and  fancy  purposes ; 
it  resembles  the  American  maple.  The  Indian  dog\vood,  a  small  tree 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  is  considered  remarkably  stutable  for  charcoal 
for  gimpowder  purjjoses.  Many  other  species  of  wood  might  be  men- 
tioned which  it  will  be  usefitl  to  conserve  and  propagate — the  red 
cedar  and  some  species  of  the  mahogany  family ;  irouwood,  which  is 
practically  imperishable,  and  so  forth.  The  cultivation  of  wood  for 
fuel  is  of  importance  ;  in  the  drier  parts  of  India  it  is  so  deficient 
that  manure  is  burnt,  and  consequently  the  land  is  starved  and  pro- 
duction diminished. 

Reports  from  British  Bm'mah  show  that,  of  the  total  area  of 
60,000,000  acres,  there  are  1,534,000  acres  of  teak-producing  forests, 
and  2,916,000  acres  of  forest  void  of  teak,  besides  26,000,000  acres 
of  low-lying  forest  land  and  land  occupied  by  12,815  towns  and 
villages,  The  Pegu  division  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 
The  average  age  of  a  first-class  tree  of  six  feet  girth  in  this  division 
is  found  to  be  121  j'ears.  Besides  teak  there  are  valuable  forests  of 
ii-onwood,  catechu,  thingau,  and  other  trees.  The  Oudh  report  de- 
scribes the  forest  establishment  as  beginning  to  work  pretty  fairly. 
Conservancy  has  been  introduced  very  gradually  into  the  province, 
regard  being  had  to  the  requirements  of  the  population,  and  their 
prescriptive  rights.  It  is  the  minor  forest  produce  that  is  chiefly 
affected  by  such  claims.  The  whole  of  Coorg  proper  is  stated  to  be 
dotted  mth  stately  forests.  The  trees  attaih  their  greatest  magni- 
tude on  the  declivities  of  the  Ghats — a  stupendous  ridge  covered 
with  a  rich  stratum  of  mould,  in  which  trees  grow  to  a  prodigious 
size.  Bamboos  of  great  excellence  are  found  everywhere.  From 
the  North. Western  Provinces  we  have  accounts  of  the  plantations  of 
Australian  trees  at  Raneekhet,  which  are  going  ou  favourably^  lu 
some  cases  there  has  been  wonderful  progress  ;  but  some  of  the 
fruit-trees  from  England  died  from  the  heat  on  their  way  up  the 
country.  The  successful  introduction  of  the  rapidly-growing 
Australian  trees  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  fuel.  The  Bengal  i-eport  notices  the 
importance  of  the  Soom  forests  tor  the  production  of  the  Moogah 
silk,  one  of  the  most  profitable  occupations  of  the  inhabitauts  of 
the  Luckimpore  district.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  teak  plan- 
tations at  NcUamboor,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  trees  near 
the  streams  run  to  five  feet  in  girth,  with  straight  cylindrical  stems 
sixty  feet  to  seventy  feet  in  height.  The  Oinara  conservator  dwelKs 
upon  "  the  vast  resources  of  tho  Bala  Ghats  of  Canara,  with  its 
1,950  square  miles  of  magnificent  forests."  Measurements  of  trees 
in  the  Sherolie  Forest,  above  Ghats,  gave  from  eighty  feet  to 
eighty-tour  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  intervention  of  the 
first  branch,  with  clear  cylindrical  stems,  carrying  a  girth  of  nine 
feet  from  the  ground  tipwards.  lu  son\e  districts  in  this  province, 
where  forest  lands  were  made  over  to  the  Inanidars,  effects  of  denu- 
dation are  felt.  The  people  say  the  rainfall  gets  less  there  every 
j-ear;  creeks  are  silting  up,  and  shoals  and  bars  forming  at  mouths 
of  rivers.  Since  the  forests  were  cleared  along  the  glials,  nothing 
checks  the  rush  of  water  down  the  hills  ;  it  no  longer  soaks  into  tho 
ground.  The  Sindh  forests  comprise  317,215  acres;  the  two 
renuiining  districts — Berar  and  Jlysorc — ai-o  administered  for  native 
States.  The  conservator  of  Berar,  referring  to  the  importance  of 
caring  tor  the  humbler  trees  of  the  coppice,  states  that  it  is  certain 
that,  from  whatever  cause,  the  rainfall  of  Berar  is  not  so  copious  as 
it  was  a  few  generations  ago.  The  Jlysoro  conservator  tolls  of  tho 
great  forests  of  tho  Western  Ghilts,  with  trees  of  dear  stem  of 
eighty  feet  to  one  hundred  feet  to  the  first  branch.  He  gives  some 
account  of  the  sandal-wood.  The  tree  attains  maturity  in  about 
twenty. live  years,  and  its  girth  then  varies  from  eighteen  to  forty 
inches.  The  best  parts  are  usod  for  ornamental  articles.  Tho  roots 
andchip.i,  which  arc  richest  in  oils,  go  to  the  still,  and  are  the  basis 
of  many  scents.  It  is  burnt  by  rich  natives  at  the  burial  of  rela- 
tives. The  Province  is  divided  into  twenty. four  sandal  districts 
under  n\aiiagers,  who  mark  and  collect  the  wood.  It  nmy  bo 
added  that  the  Forest  Department  in  India  covei-s  an  area  greater 
than  that  of  the  British  Isles.— (;'oiii/<'ii,-('(;/ro..i  "  Tinicf." 
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THE    AMATEUES'    REMEMBKAITCEJR  * 


In-door  Plant  Department. — Tho  couscrvatory  will  uow  be  daily 
receiving  fresh  Homi  life  from  the  forcing  pit,  and  to  the  latter  constant 
successional  suppUes  must  be  introduced.  Shelves  edged  gracefully  with 
Isolepis  or  vrith  Lycopodium  denticnlatum,  -will  now  be  gay  with  early 
tulips,  bly  of  the  valley,  cyclamens,  poiusettias,  primroses,  and  the  earliest 
cinerarias ;  while  tastefully  dispersed  amongst  the  more  permanent  occu- 
pants of  the  house  will  be  azaleas,  kalmias,  rhododendrons,  heaths,  and 
similar  floweiing  shrubs.  These  with  camellias,  some  of  the  earher 
acacias,  tea-soented  roses,  and  the  powerfully  sweet-scented  Luculia 
gratissima,  will  maintain  an  amount  of  enjoyment  greater  by  far  than  that 
derivable  from  much  more  brilliant  displays  made  later  in  the  year.  Keep 
up  a  night  temperatui-e  of  some  45  degrees,  allowing  a  rise  of  ten  degrees' 
or  more  during  the  day.  At  this  season,  more  than  auy  other  perhaps, 
the  value  of  tree  ferns,  pahns,  the  nobler  types  of  succulent  plants, 
dracEenas,  &c.,  is  felt.  They  give  us  in  the  midst  of  om'  dreary  winter  all 
the  ravishing  esiberanoe  of  lovely  forms  that  are  seen  iu  the  fau'est  parts 
of  tropical  countries.  In  a  conservatory  now  filled  with  these  islants  a 
few  kinds  of  flower  and  berry  bearing  subjects  go  as  far  as  thiice  the 
amount  in  one  of  the  very  commonly  seen  conservatories  naked  of  all 
beauty  of  form. 

In-door  Fruit  Department. — Succession  piae-apples  must  be  kept 
growing  steadily;  they  must  therefore  be  supplied  with  sufficient  heat  and 
moisture  to  keep  them  in  tjiat  condition,  and  the  amount  of  air-cii'culation 
must  be  iucreased  as  the  days  lengthen.  As  they  will  soon  require  re- 
potting, have  soil  and  pots  in  readiness  for  that  pui-pose.  Pines  finishing  off 
fruit  should  be  kept  all  but  dry ;  but  such  as  have  f  rait  still  swelling  should 
have  a  good  soaking  of  tepid,  clear  manure  water  at  the  root,  as  often  as 
they  appear  to  require  it. — Vines  in  houses  from  which  the  finiit  has  been 
cut,  should  now  be  pruned  and  cleaned,  preparatory  to  tlieii'  being  again 
started  into  gi'owth.  As  Ught  increases  early  vines  may  be  indulged  with 
a  little  more  heat  than  would  have  been  ad\'isable  a  week  or  two  back. 
— Cucumbers  sow  for  early  spring  use  in  a  hotbed  or  moist  warm  stove. 
Temperature  from  C5  degi'ees  to  80  degrees. — Seakale,  rhubarb,  and 
asparagus,  place  iu  heat  according  to  the  succession  required. — Potatoes 
started  in  jjots  or  boxes  plant  out  into  frames  or  pits  near  the  glass  on  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  always  giving  them  abundance  of  air  when  there  is  no 
danger  from  frosts. — Eadishes  and  small  salads  may  be  sown  between  the 
rows. — Mint,  taragon,  &c.,  may  be  easily  supphed  from  pots  placed  on 
shelves  along  with  Prench  beans. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubberies.— WhUe  the  weather  is  favom-- 
able  all  alterations  in  the  form  of  ground  work  should  be  finished  with  as 
much  erpedition  as  possible.  New  rosaries  may  still  be  made  and  planted, 
care  being  taken  to  put  stakes  to  standards  so  as  to  keep  them  from  wind- 
waving.  Tender  sorts  should  be  examined,  and  where  the  protection 
given  them  seems  insufficient,  or  has  been  displaced,  fresh,  dry  coverings 
must  be  supplied.  Fem,  lam-el,  or  spruce  fir  branches  make  excellent 
protections,  and  these  are  in  general  plentiful  enough  about  most  gardens. 
In  most  places,  however,  this  period  is  one  of  rest  in  this  department. 
In-doors,  nevertheless,  much  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  selection  and 
ordering  of  seeds,  &c.,  for  spiing  and  summer  sowing. 
.Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Pi-uning  and  nailing  of 
wall  trees  must  now  be  pushed  foi-ward  with  activity,  as  must  also  the 
pruning  of  espaliers  and  pyi'amids  and  dwiirfs  in  borders.  Ti-ees  in 
orchards  should  hkewise  have  their  generally  overcrowded  heads  thinned 
out  a  little,  removing  iu  the  operation  all  ill-placed  branches,  or  such  as 
cross  one  another.  Defer  pruning  goosebei-ries  and  cun-ants  until  a  Httle 
later  in  the  season. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  where  cabbages  have  been  loosened  by  frosts,  go 
over  them  and  make  them  firm  with  the  foot,  aftenvards  earthing  them 
np  a  little  with  the  draw  hoe.  A  row  or  two  of  early  peas  may  be  put  in 
on  a  sheltered  border,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  being 
injured  by  mice.  'A  few  mazagan  beans  may  also  be  put  in,  and  a  pinch 
of  radishes  and  horn  carrots  may  likewise  be  liied  iu  some  wai'm  comer. 
Clear  oiF  crops  now  done  with,  and  trench  and  dig  the  ground  they  occupy 
n  order  to  be  ready  for  other  crops. 


Labels.— I  want  to  give  a  little  more  information  on  the  subject  of 
labels  than  is  given  at  page  150  of  yom-  last  number.  The  cast-u-on  labels 
for  herbaceous  plants  there  recommended  were  largely  introduced  into 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park,  years  ago  by  yom'self,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Conductor.  I  visited  these  gardens  recently,  and  thought  I  would  just 
look  at  the  labels.  I  found  some  of  the  oldest,  done  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  noted  theii'  dark,  dim  colour,  and  general  indistinctness.  I 
rubbed  them  with  my  wet  finger,  and  they  brightened  a  httle  ;  I  nibbed 
again  and  again,  and  they  became  as  bright  as  new.  I  then  looked  out 
for  the  very  dimmest  I  could  find.  This  I  rubbed,  touched  the  soil  with 
my  finger,  i-ubbed  again,  and  it  became  bright  and  perfectly  legible. 
Therefore,  if,  instead  of  painting  afi'esh  every  six  years,  they  are  simply 
well  scrubbed,  and  newly  varnished,  they  will  want  nothing  else,  A  gi'eat 
point  in  regard  to  these  labels  is  then-  comparative  invisibdity.  A  large 
bed  may  have  two  hundred  of  them  on  it,  and  yet  at  twenty  yards 
distance  you  will  scarcely  suspect  the  presence  of  one.  On  the  conti-ary, 
white  ones  with  black  letters  are  very  conspicuous.  I  wdsh  some  good 
firm  would  set  to  work,  and  get  up  a  stock  of  these  labels ;  they  ought  to 
be  obtainable  at  from  ten  to  twelve  shUlings  per  hundi-edweight.  Anyone 
interested  in  this  matter  may  readily  see  these  labels  just  as  I  rubbed 
them  in  the  herbaceous  garden  near  the  head  of  the  lake  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Regent's  Park. — A.  D. 

*  Complete  general  calendars,  written  by  some  of  the  most  able  gardeners  in 
the  cormtry,  are  pubUshed  in  The  GiBDiif  in  the  fii-st  issue  in  each  month. 


Vegetation  on  Houses. — We  inspected  recently  several  hundreds 
of  villas  and  mansions  that  had  cost  from  £2,000  to  £10,000  each, 
autl  had  been  built  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  near  a  growing 
city.  The  architectiu'e  of  these  houses  was  very  varied ;  but  our 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  all  staring  and  ugly  until  they  were 
clothed  with  creepers  and  fringed  by  foliage,  and  that  they  were 
pretty  in  proportion  as  they  were  well  planted  and  covered  with 
vegetation.  If  we  invite  the  imagination  to  separate  the  picturesque 
old  square-built  cottage  from  its  adornments,  its  patches  of  house- 
leek  and  moss  on  the  roof,  its  vine-covered  wall  stained  by  age,  its 
jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  and  rustic  porch  with  skeps  of  bees  close 
by — what  a  very  ugly  building  we  behold :  four  plain  walls,  capped 
with  a  red-tiled  roof,  more  frightful  than  a  red  nightcap. 
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Flo-wers. — These  consist  of  Acacias;  Azaleas,  both  out  and  in  the 
form  of  small  plants;  Begonias;  Callas;  Camellias;  Cinerarias;  gi'and 
examples  of  LUy  of  the  Valley;  CoroniUa;  Cyclamens  in  pots  in 
excellent  condition ;  Deutzias  ;  Heaths ;  Euphorbia  jaeqniniflora  ; 
Hyacinths ;  Tulips ;  Genista ;  Geraniums,  of  various  sorts,  including 
those  with  scented  leaves,  a  class  now  too  much  neglected;  Christmas 
Roses;  Mignonette;  Poiusettias;  Piimroses,  both  wild  and  Chinese; 
a  few  cut  Roses  and  beiTy-beaiing  plants,  such  as  Ardisia  and  Solanum. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  5s. — Cobs,  per  100  lbs., 
60s.  to  65s.— Pdberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  2s.  6d.  to  6s.-^ 
Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  lOs. — Spanish  Water  Melons,  each,  2s.  to  5s. — 
Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s. — Pears,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  Cs. — Pine-apples, 
per  lb.,  is.  to  8s. — Pomegranates,  each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  "Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  Sd. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100,  Ss.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoh,  pm-ple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  23.  to  3s. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery, 
per  bimdle.  Is.  to  2s. — Chilies,per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each. 
Is.  to  2s. — French  Beans,  new,  per  100,  os.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
■ — Lettuces,  per  score.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
— Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  9d. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Radishes, 
per  bunch,  2d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Salsafy,  per  bundle, 
9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet, 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. — Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d.  to  6d. — Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  J.  N. — 1.  Fernery  at  not  less  than  from  55  degi-ees  to  60  degrees,  as  it  con- 
tains tender  species ;  2.  The  flower- forcing  house  at  fi'om  60  degrees  to  65 
degrees,  and  from  sis  to  ten  degrees  higher  with  sim-hcat, 

E.."W.  Pehrt. — 1.  Better  leave  them  till  April;  2.  Wilkie's  Composition;  3. 
l^eing  of  genei-al  interest  will  l)e  answered  in  our  Fruit  Department  nest  week. 

R.  A.  P. — We  know  of  no  remedy  except  presenting  the  dog  to  some  of  your 
friends. 

C.  J.  (Wales).— ilr.  Baker  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  nomenclatui'e  of 
lilies  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linsean  Society. 
There  is  no  real  difference  between  the  varieties  you  name. 

Washington,  T. — Next  week. 

Geeat  MitTEiiN. — "  Mi's.  Loudon's  Amateur  Gardener's  Calendar.'* 

J.  J.  Wheeble. — The  "  Grizzly  Giant"  is  a  specimen  of  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia) 
gigantea.  Tour  "  Taxodiuni" 'is  also  a  Sequoia,  and  old  trees  of  hoth  species 
have  very  thick  bark. 

W.  Stevens. — Where  lies  the  difficulty  ?  The  bridge  is  certainly  made  without 
nails. 

C.  C.  (Bromley) . — The  American  fi-uit-preserving  jars  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware;  sold  in  tins  comitry.    They  might  easily  be  imported. 

P.  B.— The  Black  Hambm-gh. 

W.  E.  D. — The  Primula  blooms  sent  were  large  in  size  and  richly  coloiii'ed, 

J.  H.  C. — The  fullest  account  of  the  subject  is  in  the  book  you  naention 

J.  S.  Fakhell. — "  The  Wild  Garden,"  pubhshed  by  John  Murray. 

G.  M.  (Dublin).— Any  respectable  nui'seryman. 


Fart  I.  of  The  Garden,  containing  6  Nicnibers  aiicl  upiuards  of  80 
Illustrations  and  Flans,  is  now  ready,  ^rice  2s.,  and  may  lie  had 
from  all  hoolcsellers  and  newsagents,  and  at  the  railway  stalls. 
Post  free  from  the  Officej  sent  flat  hein.oeen  hoa/rds,  2s.  Gd, 

Readers  who  may  fmd  it  difficult  to  procure  the  numhers  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  hoolcsellers,  may  have  thmn  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  Qd.  pej'  amxuin,  9s.  9cZ.  for  six  months,  or 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payahle  in  advance.  The  Garden  is  sent 
to  suhscrihers  hy  Friday  evening^ s  post.  All  the  numhers  of  The 
Garden  may  he  ohtained  from  the  office,  and  through  all  hoolc- 
sellers and  netvsagents. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "The  Garden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Bt/i'eet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.Q,  All  letters  referring  to 
Suhscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  husiness  matters,  should 
he  add/i'essed  to  The  Publisher. 
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",Tliis  is  an  art 
WUicli  does  meod  nature  :  change  it  ratlier :  but 
TnE  AuT  ITSELF  IS  Nature." — Sliakes2)eafe. 

THE     IN-DOOR     GARDEN. 


CONSERVATORIES  IN  THE  NATURAL  STYLE. 

BY   EDOUAED   ANDEE. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  ait  of  grouping  plants  in  the  open  air  in 
harnionj'  with  their  natural  affinities,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
their  disposition  under  glass.  In  England  moi-e  especially-. 
whore  amateur  gardening  is  so  highly  developed,  and  whore 
more  attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  beauty  of  individual 
plants  than  general  eftect,  next  to  nothing  has  been  donetowards 
developing  a  more  picturesque  style  in  conservatories.  Even 
our  largest  establishments  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  this 
respect.  Of  course,  in  a  mercantile  or  a  small  ]irivate  establish- 
ment where  the  plants  are  either  awaiting  sale  or  where  they 
arc  fro<|Uontly  removed,  they  will  be  arranged  for  convenience, 
like  the  bottles  in  a  chemist'.s  shop.  But  it  is  surprising  that 
in  planting  the  noble  glass  palaces  of  the  rich,  such  as  we 
llnd  at  8ion  Hou.se,  or  spacious  palm  houses,  like  that  of 
Kew, "so  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  general  effect  by  their 
originators. 

1'iic  cause  is  simply  this,  that  practical  cultivation  alone  has 
))oen  considered  in  England,  and  in  .all  other  European 
countries,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  plants  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  experimental  culture.  Gardeners  have  ignored  the 
teachings  of  plant  distribution  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  their 
natural  char.actcri sties  and  the  'effects  resulting  therefrom. 
Tiifoi'mation  on  this  subject  can  only  bo. gained  by  studying 
Ihe  narratives  of  travellers,  and  these  unfortunately  arc  often 
incomplete  and  uninstnictive  on  this  point. 

To  supply  in  some  measure  this  defect,  we  shall  attempt  to 
show  how  a  winter  gai;den  in  the  pictnrcs(pie  style  slionld  be 
treated.  Before  doing  so,  however,  wo  should  incntion  that 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  monotonous  repetitions 
which  we  so  heartily  deplore.  In  Mr.  Llewellyn's  garden  at 
Peullergarc,  in  AV'ales,  might  have  been  seen  a  few  years  ago  an 
orchid-liousc  aquarium  where  these  lovely  denizens  of  the 
tropics  were  iilanted  in  the  admirable  disorder  which  they 
present  in  their  native  forests.  "True,  it  was  only  on  a  .small 
scale,  but  the  effect  ])roduced  was  most  pleasing.  Again,  at 
Paris,  the  Gardens  of  Acclimatisation  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
])ossess  a  large  and  beautiful  house,  which  is  designed  .and 
lilanted  in  the  most  attracti\o  manner,  representing  a  tropical 
scene,  terminated  by  a  background  of  rockwork  with  a  cascade 
falling  into  a  pool  at  the  base  and  continued  onwards  in  a 
rivulet  meandoriHg  through  a  valley  of  Sclaginellas. 

Tliero  are  also  other  places  known  to  us,  though  too  few 
in  number,  where  there  are  plants  of  sufficient  development  to 
permit  of  similar  disposition,  and  wiiicli  might  f(U-m  the  main 
features  of  such  a  tropical  semi-wild  garden  as  we  have  in  view. 
There  would  1)0  little  difficulty  in  thus  beautifying  the  Talm 
House  at  K'cnv,  the  large  Pavilion  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  the 
Horticultural  Society's  fine  conservatory  at  South  Kensington, 
a  portion  of  the  Crystal  Palace 'at  Sydenham,  the  large  houses 
.at  Sion  and  Chatsworth,  &c.  When  in  Belgium  last  year  wo 
visited  the  scat  of  i\r.A''arocquc. at  Marieiiiont,  where  anew  winter 
garden,  between  lifty  and  sixty  feet  high,  had  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  an  old  orangery,  in  which  a  Belgian  landscajie 
architect  of  some  note  (M.  Kiu'hs)  had  essayed  to  introduce  the 
style  that  wo  advocate.  Maguilicont  ])alm's.  tree  ferns,  cycads, 
&c..  fonned  the  principal  features  in  this  spleiulid  building, 
with  an  inidulating  carpet  of  Selaginellas  bouoath  tlieiii. 
Immediately  facing  (he  grand  entrance  door  was  an  artistic 


group  of  rockwork  flanked  by  a  water  basin,  and  planted  with 
evident  cai-e.  But,  in  om-  opinion,  the  result  was  not  eonimen- 
siu-ate  with  the  pains  bestowed.  The  walks  are  too  winding, 
the  suj'face  too  iineveu,  the  rockeiy  too  imposing  to  appear 
natural,  and  the  plantations  confused,  the  sides  being  naked 
and  the  centre  excessively  deuse  The  artist  aimisd  at  the 
])icturcscpie,  but  he  has  failed  to  produce  it  in  consequence  of 
too  great  profusion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  effect  and 
the  loss  of  harmony  in  the  details.  We  quote  this  example  to 
show  that  it  is  easy  to  err  in  carrying  out  the  best  of  plans,  and 
that  exaggeration  in  the  intended  natural  style  is  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  crowding  in  the  inevitable  uniformity  of  houses 
with  stages  and  benches. 

Even  in  winter  gardens  whore  the  aim  has  been  to  produce 
picturescpie  effect,  there  is  always  something  in  the  structure 
to  remiud  us  of  the  artificial  surroundings.  Thus,  walks  are 
indis])onsablo,  and  they  should  be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  admit 
of  free  and  agreeable  promenading.  To  tiy  to  imitate  the 
forests  of  Brazil  by  compelling  the  spectator  to  scramble  over 
the  I'otten  remains  of  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  rough  stones,  and 
withered  fern  fronds,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  And 
those  interminable  winding  tortuous  walks  are  equally  opposed 
to  good  taste,  with  the  rectangular  paths  which  remind  us  of 
the  system  and  order  of  a  purely  botanip  garden.  There  is 
thus  a  mcx-o-ii'i-nunc,  a  happy  medium,  to  bo  studied;  and  the 
iiil  nimis  of  Horace,  which  neither  admits  of  too  much  nor  too 
little — the  great  rule  that  reigns  supreme  in  all  matters  of  taste 
and  iudgmcnt — is  Oqually  applicable  in  the  case  of  our  ideal 
garden. 

An  outer  circular  oV  slightly  devious  walk  near  the  well- 
clothed  side-walls  or  lights  shoidd  surround  the  central  area, 
where  the  eye  rests  upon  choice  siiecimens  standing  out  dis- 
tinctly upon  a  carpeting  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  'trading 
Commelynaccai,  Lippia  repens,  .S|)ergnla  ))ilifei'a,  and  other 
]il.ants  which  readily  form  a  close  and  compact  verdure.  To  be 
brief,  the  space  between  the  walks  and  the  walls  should  - 
bo  filled  with  dense  masses  of  foliage  effectually  concealing  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  and  rising  griidually  from  the  walk  out- 
wards ;  and  the  centre  should  show  isolated  trees  and  little 
groups  upon  an  open  lawn  of  creqiing  plants. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  indicated  upon  the  plan  (see  p.  ISA). 
though  the  detached  specimens  must  not  be  planted  indiscri- 
jninately  in  the  central  area,  which  is  surrounded  and  intersected 
by  the  walks.  They  should  be  grtniped  in  combinations  or 
planted  singl}',  according  to  size  and  foliage,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  view  between  their  trunks  is  unhiterrupted ;  and 
at  the  same  time  their  heads  should  harmonise  together  in 
colouring  and  outline.  ^ 

Instead  of  undulating  the  surface  in  an  infinity  of  insignifi- 
cant hillocks,  asiuM.  Yarocquc's  winter  garden.  A\erccommend 
limiting  it  to  two  intercepting  dells.  A  longitudinal  one 
from  the  rocker)-,  terminated  by  a  bower,  under  whicli  are 
]ilaced  a  table  and  seats,  and  ending,  at  the  side  ontnincc,  in 
a  single  hollow,  of  which  the  ])ool  or  basin  is  the  lowest  point. 
From  this  jjool  to  the  flower-bed  No.  94,  the  ground  rises 
slightly,  and  the  cross  walk  curves  towards  the  middle  in 
agreement  with  the  lower  ground.  The  boundary  walk  is 
of  the  same  level  throughout,  excejit  towards  the  rockery, 
where  it  vises  and  tenuinates  in  four  or  five  rustic  stone  steps 
lending  to  the  alcove.  The  beds  Nos.  P4,  123,  and  lt>7,  should 
be  elev.ated  about  two  feet  above  the  walk ;  and  each  of  the 
isolated  trees  should  be  planted  on  a  scarcely  iierce])tible 
mcumd  of  earth,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  groups  on  cither 
side  of  the  rockwork,  which  are  on  an  abrupt  slope,  and  tlu- 
large  clump  on  each  side  of  the  bed  No.  f 4.  which  should  bo 
raised  about  nine  inches  above  the  walk  and  grailually 
slopcnl  off. 

Jt  now  romain.s  for  us  to  enter  into  the  plantifig.  which  is 
cerfainlj' the  mo.st  important  part  of  a  winter  garden.  This 
may  1)0  considered  from  sovctoI  points  of  view,  according  to  the 
cljiss  of  honso,  whether  cold,  tem]ierate.  or  hot,  or  for  oirhids 
or  an  aqnarinm.  For  the  present  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  treating  of  a  warm-temperate  winter  garden  with  a  mean 
temiieratnre  of  from  fi.'i"  to  (iS*^  Fahr..  in  which  wc  could  place 
))ahus  and  similar  house  plants,  that  wmild  thrive  all  the 
better  for  the  increased  warmth.  ' 

We  shall  take  it  for  gi-aiited  that,  iircvious  to  jdanting,  due 
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care  has  beeu  given  to  the  di-ainage  aud  the  composition  and 
preparation  of  the  soil.  As  bottom  heat  is  the  main  thing  to 
produce  luxnriaut  vegetation  in  plants,  we  will  assume  that  the 
hot-water  pipes  are  properly  arranged  and  covered  over  with 
flag-stones  to  prevent  the  plants  on  the  walls  from  being 
scorched,  instead  of  being  around  the  outside,  and  exposed, 
as  usually  is  the  case.  As  we  consider  the  question  of  foliage- 
clothed  walls  of  paramount  inportauce  we  must  be  explicit. 
If  uncovered  pipes  are  considered  absolutely  essential  along 
the  base  of  the  walls,  a  brick  or  other  partition  of  some 
sort  should  be  placed  between  them  and  the  plants,  to  prevent 
too  great  an  accession  of  direct  heat  from  the  pipes.  But  a 
still  better  method  is  to  conduct  the  heat  through  underground 
brick  channels  to  poiuts  with  open  gratings  in  the  walks  to 
allow  the  heat  to  rise.  The  soil,  well  di'ained  at  the  bottom, 
aud  crossed  here  and  there  by  the  pipes. we  have  mentioned, 
will  materially  induce  the  luxuriant  vegetation  we  so  much 
desu-e  around  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  middle  will 
have  less  need  of  bottom  heat.  A  good  drainage  of  broken 
bricks  and  mortar  rubbish  will  suffice  for  the  subsoil,  leaving 
a  depth  of  about  three  feet  from  the  mould  intended  for  the 
plants.  Two  drains  running  below  this  through  the  house, 
with  an  outlet  'outside,  will  carry  oif  the  .surplus  water.  The 
composition  of  the  soil  may  be  varied  according  to  the  class  of 
plants  it  is  intended  for.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  for  strong 
growing  plants  and  large  palms  it  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  prepare  the  mass  in  the  following  manner : — Upon  the  layer 
of  broken  bricks  and  mortar  rubbish  a  layer  of  reversed  turfs 
about  eighteen  inches  thick,  should  be  placed,  and  upon  that  a 
second  formed  of — 

Argillaceous  earth '3  parts. 

Ordinary  garden  soil      -         -        -         -     3       „ 

Eiver,  or  white  sand       -         -         -        -     2       ,, 

Coarse  pieces  of  earth  and  brickbats      -     1       „ 

V     ■     Leaf  mould     -       ~-        -      '  -        -        -     1       „ 

10 
Mix  this  well  together  and  apply  it  about  a  foot  thick.  Then 
for  the  surface  add  a  layer  about  five  or  six  inches  thick  of 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf -mould  from  hedgerows,  or  rotten  willow, 
oak,  or  chestnut  trunks,  if  attainable,  with  a^tenth  part  of  sand. 
The  peat  should  be  but  shghtly  broken  up  except  just  at  the 
top,  and  the  roots  left  in  it.  Prepared  in  this  way,  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  Selaginella,  which  will  thrive  admirably  in 
it  and  speedily  clothe  it  with  verdure. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  three  layers,  forming  a  total 
thickness  of  three  feet,  will  not  be  of  unifoi-m  thickness  all 
through  the  house,  because  the  sm-face  will  be  undulated.  The 
measurement  of  one  yard  is  merely  given  as  a  basis  or  nuit,  for 
the  total  depth  of  subsoil  in  different  parts  of  the  house  will 
vary,  having,  for  instance,  a  depth  of  only  eighteen  inches  near 
the  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  little  lawn,  and  from  four  to 
five  feet  for  the  clumps  abutting  on  the  flower-bed  No.  94. 
But  the  top-dressing  will  be  equal  all  over. 

The  majority  of  large  tropical  plants  can  be  grown  in  such 
a  compost.  And  those  which  may  reqnu-e  special  treatment 
may  be  potted  in  suitable  soil  and  phmged ;  the  pots  being 
plunged  deep  enough  to  conceal  them.  Allow  the  Selaginella 
to  spread  over  their  surface.  Liquid  manure,  if  used  in 
moderation  and  judgment,  will  accelerate  the  growth  of  most 
plants,  including  ferns.  So  much  for  the  preparations  for 
planting.  But  the  key  of  the  question,  the  secret  of  success, 
depends  above  all  upon  the  choice  and  grouping  of  the  plants. 
This  selection  may  vary  to  infinity,  such  are  the  riches  of  exotic 
flowers  at  our  command.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  on 
the  mode  of  arranging  plants  according  to  the  colour  and  cha- 
racter of  their  foliage.  "We  may,  however,  remark  that  in 
houses,  no  matter  how  splendidly  constructed,  the  effects  of 
uniformity  are  bad,  and  that  masses  of  one  species  or  of  one 
genns  of  plants  should  be  avoided.  The  harmony  and  grandeur 
of  unity  m  composition,  attained  with  difficulty  even  in  large 
parks,  is  here  impossible.  The  object  to  be  songht,  then,  is 
contrast  in  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plants  employed.  Two 
species  of  massive  foliage,  for  example,  should  not  stand  side 
by  side,  such  as  a  Musa  and  a  Eavenala,  or  a  Coccoloba  pubes- 
cens  and  a  Theophrasta.  But  a  large  tuft  of  a  Strelitzia  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  Cocos  plumosa  is  very  effective,  and  a  fine  con- 


trast is  presented  to  the  eye  by  backing  up  the  grand  foliage, 
aud  yellow  spikes  of  Hedychium  Grardneriauum  with  clumps 
of  ferns,  bamboos,  or  feathery  conifers.  The  rigid  foliage  of- 
i-hododendrons  and  camelUas  should  be  excluded,  these  beauti- 
ful plants  being  reserved  for  a  separate  house,  where  they  will 
better  display  their  charms  in  a  collection. 

In  dense  masses  of  foliage,  like  those  adjoining  the  rockery 
in  our  plan,  the  arrangement  should  be  in  gradual  rising  ranks, 
thick,  heavy  foliage  forming  the  basis,  surmounted  by  lighter 
and  more  gi-aceful  forms  of  palms  and  tree  ferns,  whose  slender 
plumed  columns  break  through  the  sombre  undergrowth. 

Limit  the  use  of  "flowers"  to  the  borders  and  special  beds, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  one  on  the  rockwork, 
beyond  those  belonging  to  the  plants  themselves.  We  mean 
by  "  flowers "  such  jolants  as  are  grown  in  pots  in  special 
houses  and  taken  to  the  winter  garden  for  temporary  decora- 
tion, as^primulas,  cyclamens,  Van  Thol  tulips,  hyacinths, 
heaths,  crocuses,  &c. 

The  side  walls,  or  sashes,  shox^ld  be  provided  with  wire 
trellis-work,  or  wooden  lattice-work  agamst  a  dead  w^ll,  to 
support  climbing  plants  all  round  the  house.  For  covering 
the  sni'face  of  the  soil  nothing  is  better  than  Selaginella  den- 
tionlata  ;  and  this  should  be  planted  or  re-planted  in  autumn, 
or  in  spring,  as  the  dry  heat  of  summer  is  unfavourable  to  the 
success  of  this  operation.  Small  fragments,  about  three  inches 
long,  planted  four  or  five  inches  apart,  will  soon  cover  the  ground. 
For  edging  the  walks  use  slight  castings  in  imitation  of  rustic 
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woodwork  or  arohlets  such  as  may  be  found  iu  the  squares  of 
Paris.  These  will  keep  the  border  even,  and  prevent  the  feet 
of  visitors  from  straymg  upon  them  and  the  loose  earth  from 
crumbling  away.  Above  all  a  good  system  of  shadmg  must 
be  ensured  to  protect  the  plants  fi'om  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  in  summer. 

The  paths  may  be  formed  of  fine  gravel,  or,  better  still, 
asphalted  or  paved.  The  construction  of  the  rockery  should 
be  of  the  simplest  kind,  composed  of  a  few  stones  naturally 
disposed  and  projecting  slightly  from  the  earth  so  as  to  be 
discovered  rather  than  seen.  Monumental  rockwork  should 
be  avoided,  and,  above  all,  reject  the  so-called  pretty  stones^. 
Geological  or  mineralogical  toys  may  be  all  veiy  well  m  the 
cabinets  of  the  learned,  but  they  are  altogether  out  of  place  in 
a  garden  where  the  object  is  to  reproduce  natural  beauties  in 
their  native  simplicity.  If  a  small  pond  be  added  to  the  rock- 
work it  should  neither  be  absolutely  round  nor  sinuous.  The 
golden  rule^ — simplicity  without  excess — should  'everywhere 
prevail. 

In  order  to  secure  a  warm,  humid  atmosiahere,  so  essential 
to  the  well-beiug  of  plants,  we  recommend  having  the  pipe 
,that  feeds  the  cascade  and  replenishes  the  basins  made  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  boiler,  which  will  sufficiently  heat  the  water 
in  its  transit  to  cause  it  to  give  off  a  portion  by  evaporation 
when  discharged.  In  this  way  the  atmosphere  will  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  adding  thereby  greatl}- 
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to  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants.  TVe  would  direct 
especial  attention  to  this  contrivance  for  ensuring  a  congenial 
atmosphere. 

As  regards  choice  of  plants,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
it  may  be  varied  indefinite!}'.  But  instead  of  treating  of  this 
subject  under  the  numerous  aspects  it  presents  we  prefer 
giving  the  arrangement  we  suggest  for  the  house  represented 
in  the  accompanying  plan.  This  arrangement  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  a  far  larger  structure  than  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. But  we.  have  selected  this  example  because  it 
comes  withm  the  means  of  a  greater  number  of  amateurs. 
Furthermore  our  design  is  open  to  every  conceivable  modifica- 
tion. Wo  may  add,  too,  that  the  outlay  may  be  reduced  by 
substituting  less  costly  plants  for  some  tD  be  enumerated. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF    HIE    PLANTS. 

Perennial  climbing  plants  for  placing  alongside  of  walls,  or 
for  covering  supporting  columns,  may  consist  of, — 

(1)  Aristolocliia  cordifolia,  which  is  very  vigorous,  and  lias  largo 


blue  flowers  with  yellow  centre  ;  (60)  Thunbergia  laurifoHa ;  (62) 
Passiflora  Buchanani,  and  (63)  P.  mannorea,  two  pretty,  vigorous 
spocies  :  (6.5)  Bongainvillea  lateritia,  fine  red  bracts ;  (68)  Aiisto- 
lochia  gigas,  a  very  large  striped  flower,  resembling  a  pilot's  cap  ; 
(71)  Biguonia  incarnata,  flowers  tubular  and  flesh-coloured ;  (72) 
Tropoeolum  Lobbianum  ;  (74)  Allamauda  nobilis  ;  (77)  Clerodendron 
Thomsouse ;   (80)  Cissus  discolor. 

If  we  enter  the  principal  doorway  of  the  house  and  bear  to 
the  left,  near  No.  l,we  shall  come  to  the  outer  border  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  which  should  be  filled  mainly  with  strong- 
growing  foliage  plants.  Nothing  will  prevent  these  from  being 
increased  and  renewed  as  often  as  we  please.  These  plants 
bemg  grouped  according  to  size,  the  larger  ones  behind  may 
consist  of  the  following  species,  viz. : — 

Amomum  grana-paradisi,  Andropogon  squarrosum,  Panicnm  pli- 
catum,  Fuchsias,  Aspidistra,  Dracaenas,  Begonias,  Colcuses,  Cypenis, 
Eugenia,  various'  free  growiug  tufted  Forns,  Ficus  elastica,  F.  rnbi- 
ginosa,  Aralia  and  Oreopauax,    Hedychinm  coronarium,  and  Gard- 
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Imves  and  enonnoug  flowers  ;  (3)  Thnnlicrtria  Havrisi,  modcvately 
vigorons,  flowers  numerous  and  deliratc ;  (5)  Arcryrcia  iirgentea, 
leaves  oval  and  silvery  ;  (7)  Iponia^a  Hnrsfalli:e;  (il) 'I'oeoma  stans, 
which  has  pinnate  leaves  and  pretty  flowers;  (1*2  anil  13)  PlunibaofO 
capensis,  aline  species,  havini^  nunjorous  clusters  of  azure  Mo  Wei's ; 
(17)  Uoya  carnosa ;  (19)  Sniilax  mannorea,  loaves  oblong  and 
marblod  \ntli  white  ;  (21)  S.  inacrophylla  maculata  ;  (23  and  25) 
S.  mannorea ;  (27)  llova  imperialis,  a  vigorons  kind,  bearing 
corymbs  of  ridi  brown  flowers  ;  (28)  Stephanotis  floribunda  ;  (30) 
Passiflora  Decaisncana,  a  species  with  Itu-go  foliage,  and  large  I'osc 
and  violet  flowers;  (31)  Quisqualis  indica,  a  free  blooming  scarlet- 
flowered  plant ;  (33)  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii,  a  kind  with  long,  pen- 
dulous, splentbd  rosyflowore;  (36)  Aristolochia  leuconcura,  cordato 
leaves  with  whito  veins;  (37)  Hexacentris  mjsorcnsis,  flowers  varie- 
gated red  and  salmon;  (11)  Centrostemma  multiflornm,  a  channing 
melastomaceous  plant ;  (44)  Passiflora  carnicsina  ;  ( 15)  Anstolochia 
clypeata,  a  new  species,  with  finely  marked  flowers  ;  ( !9)  Tacsoin"a 
moibssima,  flowers  rose. coloured,  long  and  lobular;  (53)  Quiscpialis 
pubescens,  magnificent  orango-rcd  flowers  ;  (51)  Passiflora  trifasciata, 
trilobate  leaves,  staiuod  iVith  rod;  (58)  Moyeuia  erecta,  charming 


nerlannm,  Hibiseus  rosca-sincnsis,  lleterocentrum,  Salvias  (tobe  fre- 
quently renewed),  llaimatoxj'lon  campechianuin,  Iniantophyllum 
Aitoni,  Lantanas  (various),  Ageratum  creiestinnm,  Senecio  platani- 
folia,  Launis  Campiiora,  Melastomacca?  (various),  Plan\bagococcinea, 
Pogostemon  Patchouli,  Poinsettia  pnlcherrima,  Kogiei*as,  Spar- 
mannia  africana,  Xylophylla  latifolia.  Abutilons,  Allaniandn  nerii- 
foli:i,  Pipers  and  Jlacropipo-s,  Begonia  SLMloni,  Centi*ndenia  grandi- 
folia,  Fiancisreas,  (lardenias,  llebcelinium  ianthinum.  Siphocampylus 
(bicnlor  and  fulgens),  Iresino  llerbsti,  Amorphophallus,  Hibiscus 
liliiflorus,  and  Jlarantas,  &c. 

A!)ovo  this  groundwork  of  foliage  and  liowers  the  following 
species,  with  taller  stems  and  stronger  habits,  may  rise : — 

35.  Cyntlica  ineduUaris 
37.  CiiamaTops  excclsa 
39.  'Ai'tocarpui'  ini'isa 
■U).  Muaa  vioUicea 
42.  Hcilycliium  cocci- 


2.  Musa  paradisiaca 
•\.  Oreopauax  ibictj'lifo- 

folium 
6.  Alsnphila  rtustnilia 
111.  Stailtiiiituiia  aiislmlis 
15.  Antluu"i»m  iicnulc 
Hi.  Ubopala  Oixauonsis 
20.  Sauranjrt  surapt- 

f^cnsis 
22.  Dracama  (irborcn 


ncuin 
Carluflovica  palmata 
Cibotium  rcgiilo 
C'sistilloa  elastica 
Autliurium  conlatum 


50.  Ficus  Cban\'iori 
01.  Oreopanax  platani- 

folium 
Oi.  ScirtdopbyUum  pu'- 

chnim         • 
(MI.  A.-itrapioa  Wallicliii 
07.  Anthuriuni  rivale 
70.  Coreiis  mcxicunus 
73.  Thoophraata  impe- 
rialis 
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24j.  Uhopala  Joiigliei 
2(j.  TheopbrasLa  regalis 
32.  Musa^sapientum 
3-1'.  Hedycliiura  gard- 
neriauiim 


50.  Dracaena  fragrans 

51.  Maranta  Lincleui 

55.  Miisa  paraclisiaca 

56,  OharQEyrops  staura- 
cantha 


75.  Oyatliea  dealbata 
70,  Cocos  flesuosa 

78.  Ficus  niacropliylla 

79.  Arcca  lutesccns 


The  bed  No.  P4  will  be  decorated  witli  dwarf,  bright-coloured 
flowers,  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  reqiiired. 

The  two  groups  encircling  the  portion  of  green  near  this  bed 
wiU  be  composed  as  follows : — 

Plants  witli  tall  stems,  but  vai'ying  in  heiglit. 

100.  Balantium  antarcticum  97.  Caryota  soholifera 

101.  Ai-eca  sapicla  105,  Picus  elastica' 

95.  Coccoloba  pubesccns  109,  Laiu-us  Campliora 


101.  Pteris  argyrrea 

102.  Medinilla  magnifica 


Of  medium  .size. 
103,  Aspleninni  maci'O- 
phyllufii 


105.  Cycas  circinalis 
lOS,  DrtLcrena  terminalis 


Of  medium  size. 
10?.  Olivia  miniata  98.  Attaccia  cristata 

106.  Autburium  leuconeurum  90.  Orinum  amalMlc 

99.  Acalypha  tricolor  (Wilkesiana) 


SI.  Oyatliea  Eeyi-icliiana 
S5.  Oreodoxa  regia 
34.  Plicouix  recliiiata  ' 


With  tall  stems. 

"    87.  Tlieophrasta  raacropliylla 
90.  Rhopala  corcovadensis 
92,  Seafortliia  elegans 


133.  Oarludovica  atro-  " 

virens 
111.  Hoya  bella 

141.  Acanthus  latifolius 

142.  Olivia  miniata 
140.  Clusia  rosea 
136.  Ficus  Cooperi 
139,  Musa  paradisiaca 
11<3.  Pteris  cretica  albo 

lineata 


lei.  Vallisneria  spiralis 
160.  NymphEca  dentata 

156.  Musa  Ensete 

157.  Orescentia  regalis 
159.  Disteganthus  basi 

lateralis 

158.  Oycas  revoluta 

154.  Oarludovica  plicata 

155.  Balantiuni  culcita 
153.  Lomaria  giljba 

175.  Croton  maximum. 


168.  Oypiipedium  barba- 

tnm  superbum 
1G7.  Attalea  excelsa 

170.  Dion  edulc 

171.  Oyanophyllum  mag- 

nificum 

172.  Dracfena  Guilfoylci 

173.  Sciadocalys  digi- 

taliflora 

174.  Oordyline  indivisa 


Such  are  the  prominent  distinctive  features  of  this  mode  of 
grouping  the  principal  furniture  in  this  palace  of  flgwers.  As 
we  have  already  obserA^ed,  these  combinations  are  capable  of 
endless  variations,,  and  numerous  small  species  maybe  inserted 
in  empty  spaces  between  the  larger  plants ;  and  we  may 
add  baskets  of  ferns,  Bromeliaceas,  orchids,  &c.,  suspended 
from  the  rafters  on  slender  wire.  These  may  be  planted  in  the 
baskets  or  the  pots  j)laccd  in  them,  the  interspaces  being  filled 
with  growing  moss.  The  rockery  will  be  adorned  with  all 
sorts  of  plants  that  will  flourish  in  the  interstices  between  the 
stones,  including  a  complete  collection  of  Selaginellas  creeping 
amongst  innumerable  ferns. 

Lastly,  dead  trunks  of  trees,  fixed  in  the  ground  ]jy  means 
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83.  Amorphophallus 

uivosus 
82.  Dracaena  australis 


OL'  medium  size. 

89.  Croton  midulatum  88.  Asplenium  nidus  avis 

91.  Colocasia  macrorhiza  93.  Dracfena  canuEefolia 

variegata  86.  Anthitrium  hybridum 


Main  Lawn. 

110.  Syagrus  botryophora  111.  Anthurium  magni- 
112.  Pandanus  ornatu^  ficum 

115.  Latania  rubra  110.  Blechnum  brasili- 
114.  Phapis  flabeUi-  ense 

formis  113.  Alpinia  nutans 

116.  Arecasapida  117.   Medinilla  magnifica 


118.  Cordyltue  indi- 

visa 

119.  Cibotium  princeps 

120.  Pteris  argyi-Eea 

121.  Agave  Verschaf- 

felti 


Flower-beds  ISTos.  123 
flowering  plants,  bulbs, 

122.  Bambusa  Thouarsi  133. 
124'.  Pliilodendron  pin-  137. 

natifidum  132. 

123.  Phajus  Walhchii  147. 

129.  Phcenicophorium 

Seychellarum  127. 

130.  Phormium  tenax  126. 

folius  variegatum  125. 

121.  Pandanus  elegantis-  , 

simus  163. 

135,  Duiio  usibetbinus  162. 
134.  Lomaria  gibba 


and  167  refilled  from  time  to  time  with 
&c. 


Platyl,om.a  falcata 
Vrie'sia  gigantea 
Thalia  dealbata 
Philodendrou  per- 

tusura 
Pontederia  cordata 
NjTnphtea  gigantea 
„        Ortgiesiana 

rubra 
, ,       cserulea 
Philodendrou  Lin- 
den! 


Billbergia  zebriua 
Tlieophrasta  imperi- 

aUs 
Musa  sinensis 
Cocos  coronata 
Pteris  argyraea 
Platyceriuni  gi-ande 
Yerschaffeltia  splen- 

dida 
Bambusa  Fortunel 
Colocasia  uymphje- 

folia 


of  iron  stakes  to  j^revent  them  from  falling  in  decomposition, 
should  be  placed  at  the  spots  Nos.  8,  14,  18,  29,  52,  57,  69,  and 
covered  with  tropical  creeper.?  and  epiphytes,  and  a  whole  col- 
lection of  Bromeliaceaa,  es^cially  Tillaiidsia  usneoidCvS  and 
orchids.  A  short  time  will  suffice  for  these  to  assume  all  the 
picturesque  appearance  theypi'escnt  in  the  tropics.  Here  ends 
this  rough  sketch  of  our  winter  gardeii.  That  this  rude  model 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  cleverer  minds  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  is  our  most  ardent  wish. 

[In  justice  to  M.  Andre's  admirable  suggestions  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  most  desirable  improvement  which  he 
advocates,  we  may  state  that  the  "  view  "  prepared  by 
our  artist  from  the  section  kindly  supplied  by  M.  Andre 
fails  to  show  the  abundant  vegetation  by  which  our  cor- 
respondent rightly  wishes  the  walls  to  be  hidden.  His 
plan,  however  puts  this  clear.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
the  greatest  charm  we  can  give  to  our  large  conservatories 
would  be  to  plant  them  in  the  natural  manner,  after  M. 
Andre's  fashion.] 
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HAMPSTBAD  HEATH. 

Saturday  last  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  members  of  the 
Metrppolitau  Board  of  AVorks  for  taking^  fonnal  possession  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  and  for  dedicating  the  same  to  the  public.  Thus, 
nfter  years  of  agitation,  an  arrangement  has  at  last  been  effected 
by  ivhich  the  great  bulk  of  the  Heath — that  is  to  say,  land  consisting 
of  the  upper  and  lower  Heath  proper,  to  the  extent  of  some  225 
acres — has  been  secm'ed  to  the  public  for  ever  at  a  total  cost  to  tlie 
metropolis  of  £i3,000.  The  wet  and  nnpropitious  weather  prevented 
.anything  like  festivity;  but  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  invited  by  the  Hanip- 
stead  Vestry  to  a  dejeuner  at  "Jack  Straw's  Castle."  The  Rev. 
Charlton  Lane  presided.  It  was  stated  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  the  "Lovers'  Walk"  and  other  classic  localities, 
Kupposed  to  have  been  surrendered  to  bricks  and  mortar,  were  really 
given  up  to  the  public,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  have  the  Heath  for 
enjoyment  as  it  is,  and  not  as  a  Loudon  park.  Thus,  bit  by  bit 
have  we  secured  our  famous,  healthy,  charming,  and  invigorating 
Heath.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  grateful.  We  may  build  fine  scpiares 
by  the  score ;  but  we  can  ilevcr  create  such  another  laudsca]»e,  in 
close  view  of  London,  as  was  looked  over  by  the  authorities  on 
Saturday  from  the  windows  of  "  ,Taek  Straw's  Castle."  There  are  to 
l)i;  no  more  disputes  concerning  this  Heath  ;  its  broad  and  breezy 
ujjlaud  is_  safe  hencofortli  as  the  playground  of  the  metropolis, 
insjiiring  health  into  thousands  upon  thousands,  offering  pleasm-e 
n])on  every  holiday,  spreailing  its  wide  and  unsophisticated  landsca})es 
up  hill  and  downi  tiale — at  all  events,  from  the  railway-station  to  the 
famous  flagstaff — and  constituting  to  the  whole  north  and  north-west 
of  Lcnulon,  frightfully  and  hideously  overbuilt  as  it  is,  what  Epping 
Korest,  which  is  the  next  of  our  relics  to  be  saved,  is  to  the  denizens 
of  the  east.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  not  contemplated  to 
convert  the  Heath  into  an  ordinary  London  park,  vrith  pathways  of 
gravel,  parterres  of  flowers,  mazes,  and,  worse  than  all,  fences  ;  it 
is  to  remain  as  open  and  as  wild  as  a  thousand  years  ago,  unhedged 
and  unpalisaded  on  any  side,  requiring  no  keepers  to  prevent 
bounding  and  buoyant  youth  from  cai'iying  home  trophies  of  the 
golden  furze,  turning  up  little  sods  of  moss,  rolling,  tumbling,  and 
playing  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  altogether  enjoying  the  happiness 
of  unlimited  liberty.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  public  to  know 
that  in  the  coming  spring  they  will  not  glance  down  those  pretty 
dells  with  the  feeling  that  they  may  gather  wild  violets  in  them  for 
the  last  time,  or  in  the  coming  summer  frisk  along  the  finest  road 
near  London  with  a  dread  lest  it  should  before  they  go  again  have 
its  beauty  blocked  up  by  mansions.  The  Hatnpstead  Vestry  has, 
however,  already  apjiealed  to  the  Board  of  Works  against  encroach, 
ments  which  are  taking  place  round  the  Heath  since  it  wasbouglit  liy 
the  Hoard.  The  following  appeal  was  addressed  to  the  Vestry  by 
fifty-nine  of  the  artists  of  London: — "  Jan.  11,  1872. — We  the  under- 
sigiu'd  artists,  having  learnt  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  omitted  from  their  recent  purchase  of  Hampstead  Heath  many 
very  important  pieces  of  ground,  and  that  your  Vestiy  are  taking 
steps  in  the  matter,  would  urgently  represent  the  great  loss  to  the 
picturcsipio  beauty  of  the  Heath  if  those  pieces  were  enclosed  or  cut 
otT  from  the  public  ground.  Wo  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
different  beauties  of  the  Heath,  and  feel  strongly  that  these  beauties 
would  sustain  great  injury  should  any  buildings  be  erected  on  the 
abiivc-nientioned  pieces  of  gro\ind.  Wo  therefore  most  earnestly 
re(|uest  you  to  use  every  means  to  secure  them  for  the  public.  We 
would  also  add  our  great  desire  that  tho  Heath  should  be  left  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  wild  state,  to  alter  which  would  in 
our  opinion  bo  a  grievous  mistake." 


'11  IK  KSSENTIALS  OF  PUBLIC  (tARUENS. 

Ii'  is  desirable  that  a  town  park  should  offer  a  churniing  drive;  so 
far  cluirniing  that  every  townsman  will  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  each  stranger  guest  a  fidl  view  of  its  atti'actions.  These  latter 
must  lie,  either  in  conunandiiig  views  of  tho  towTi  itself  and  its 
environs,  ru'  in  landscape  effects  which  have  been  wrought  out  by 
skill  and  attention  in  the  park  itself.  Neither  Hyde  Park  nor  llu- 
Bois  de  Boulogne  offer  any  conunanding  range  of  view;  the  delights 
all  lie  in  the  neatly-kept  roadway,- the  Hanking  lakes  and  parterres, 
tho  bright,  green  slopes  of  shaven  tm-f ;  at  Richmond  Hill  or  on  the 
Pincian  at  Home,  on  tho  other  hand,  you  forget  the  roadway,  you 
forgot  the  bits  of  pretty  tnrdet,  you  ignoi'e  the  copses,  you  are  care- 
less of  the  odour  of  (lowers,  for  your  eye,  carrying  all  your  percc|itive 
faculties  in  its  reaeli,  leaps  to  tho  fair  vision  of  Hood  and  field  and 
trees,  which  sweep  away,  in  sun  and  in  shadow,  to  tho  horizon. 

Undoubtedly  if  tho  surface  of  adjoining  country  will  permit,  it-will 


be  far  less  expensive  to  establish  a  park  whoso  charm  shall  lie  in 
exterior  ^news  than  one  whose  atti-aetions  shall  consist  in  what  the 
professional  men  call  (by  use  of  an  abominable  word)  its  gardenesqne 
features.  Yet,  with  such  economic  purpose,  it  will  never  do  to  go 
too  far  in  the  conntry.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  with  us  that  tljo 
men  of  equipages  are  by  no  means  tho  only  class  who  are  to  participate 
in  om-  a^sthetical  progress  ;  the  town  park,  to  have  its  best  uses,  must 
not  only  be  within  easy  reach,  but.  it  must  have,  too,  its  spaces  of 
level  ground  to  allure  the  cricket  or  the  base-ball  players.  Areas 
should  be  ample  enough  to  prevent  the  possible  interference  of  these 
sports  (which  every  sensible  township  would  do  well  to  encourage) 
with  the.  eujojinent  of  a  quiet  drive. 

While  there  is  no  need  for  making  the  wood  of  a  public  park  a 
complete  arboretum,  I  think  that  special  care  should  be  taken  togive 
specimens  of  all  the  best  known  timber  and  shade  trees,  aud  that 
these  should  >)e  definitely  marked  with  their  botanical  as  well  as 
popular  names,  so  that  strollers  might  come  to  a  pleasant  lesson  in 
their  seasons  of  idleness.  The  particular  habits  of  individual  specimens 
and  of  forest  growths  might,  I  think,  be  safely  and  profitably  noted 
as  lending  additional  interest  tq  them,  andj  creating  a  sort  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  trees.  Every  forester  knows  that  oaks  aud  maples  of 
the  same  species  have  yet  idiosyncrasies  of  their  o\ni — one  blooming 
a  full  fortnight  before  its  neighbour,  and  another  taking  a  ta;niy 
hue,  while  its  companion  is  still  in  full  arraj-  of  green.  In  the 
garden  of  ^tho  Tnileries  there  is  a  chestnut  which  enjoys  tlie 
traditional  repute  of  showing  leaflets  npon  the  twentieth  of 
March  (hence  called  Vinijt  da  '  Jlfar.-),  and  the  venerable  old 
tree,  well  known  to  every  frequenter  of  the  garden,  has  come  to 
have  a  character  of  sanctity  b^-  reason  of  this  early  welcome  of  the 
spring.  In  a  field  within  sight  of  my  ow-n  door,  there  is  a  sugar- 
maple  which,  by  some  fault, in  the  planting,  or  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  tree,  has  made  little  or  no  growth  these  last  six  years,  and 
which  every  August — a  full  month  before  the  earliest  of  its  com- 
panions— takes  on  a  hectic  flush  of  colour,  which  it  caiTies,  with  the 
buoyancy  of  a  consumptive,  all  through  the  autumn.  This  accident 
of  colouring  givcs'an  individuality  and  interest  to  the  tree  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  its  stalwart  and  thrifty  fellows 

It  is  a  commou  mistake,  I  think,  to  imagine  that  anything  like  a 
finical  nicety  in  tho  arrangement  of  turf  or  walks  or  parterres  is 
essential  to  the  permanent  and  larger  utilities  of  a  towu  park.  This, 
indeed  involves  great  cost,  and  diverts  from  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant ends.  A  flock  or  two  of  South  Downs,  confined  by  movable 
hurdles,  and  under  charge  of  some  custodian,  who  might  have  his 
rural  cottage  at  the  gate  of  entrance,  would  keep  turf  in  voi-y  pfc- 
sentable  condition.  iVfter  this  good  drainage,  hard  gravelled  roads 
— subject  to  monthly  rolling — and  judiciously  disposed  clumps^of 
shade  are  tho  main  things;  following  upon  which,  as  tho  to\™  grows 
in  taste  or  ability,  tho  parterres  of  flowers  and  tho  arboretum  and 
the  observatory  might  be  superadded. 

Bnt  quite  above  and  beyond  our  present  question  of  treatment 
is  the  lai'ger  ono  of  gaining,  in  due  time,  possession  of  avail- 
al)lo  space.  No  tovn\  that  counts  npon  its  thirty  or  forty  thomiand 
iidiabitants  within  the  next  score  of  years  should  neglect  it.  There 
can  be  no  loss  in  its  becoming  .a  largo  landholder  within  its  own 
territory.  If  tho  charming  but  costly  disguisemcnts  of  a  park  cannot 
bo  ventured  upon  at  once,  tho  land  may  at  least  bo  tm-ned  over 
into  a  town  fann,  where  tho  town's  poor  may  bo  set  to  tho 
work  of  combing  down  its  roughness  or  preparing  it  by  slow 
degrees,  earning  their  ow'n  support,  meantime,  for  the  richer 
ends  in  view.  The  scheme,  is  by  no  means  chimerical ;  scores 
of  wovkors,  through  tho  less  active  months  of  the  year,  and 
who  aro  dependent  ou  tho  town  for  partial  support,  nn'ght 
thus  be  put  to  remunerative  labour  upon  tho  town  property.  A 
judicious  design  of  a  park  as  a.  linaUty  upon _  tho  land  in  (piestion 
might  niiderlio,  in  a  measure,  and  qualify  the  regular  farm  labours. 
A  well-appointed  drive  might  gradually  uncoil  itself  over  the  hills  and 
through  tho  cultivated  flats,  the  wood  crop  out  U])on  the  cliffs,  and 
the  flowers  nnfold  in  their  sequestered  nooks.  It  seems  to  nie  that  a 
park  or  garden,  growing  up  in  tliis  way  by  degi'ces  under  tho  tutelage 
of  tho  tovni,  not  fairly  throwing  off  its  economic  and  food. providing 
aspect  until  the  plantations  have  rijiencd  into  fulness,  would  have  a 
double  charm.  I  connnend  the  suggestions  to  such  boroughs  as  keep 
their  town's  poor  festering  in  some  ill-ventilnted  almshouse,  witli 
limited  grounds  in  the  foulest  suburb  of  the  place. — Rural  Studiej'. 


Now  Park  for  Wawington.— It  is  stated  that  the  Corp-miHon  of 
\\'arrii)Ktou  have  purchased  of  Colonel  Wilsou-Patton,  M.P.,  In'a  War- 
rincftiin  residence  and  oightoen  acres  of  jwirk  aud  giirdeu  land,  for  u  to^vn. 
hall  and  pnblic  park,  for  ,t'2'2.l)llll.  The  reiudence,  called  Bank  Ilnll,  is  a 
noble  Itidian-Kn^lish  buiUling,  having  for  its  front  a  lawn  of  several 
acres,  aud  gardens  of  consiJeiablosize.  Tho  whole  is  walled  round,  is 
in  what  will  soon  be  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  has  a  prospect  for 
miles,  both  back  aud  fivnt,  which  scarcely  can  be  iutercepteif. 
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Epping  Forest  Fund. — A  public  meeting  was  recently  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall  in  sujiport  of  this  fund,  which  has  been  estahhshed  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  Epping  Forest  for  the  people.  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
Torrens,  M.P.,  presided.  Captain  Warner  Dennis  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution as  follows,  viz. : — "  That  this  meeting  recognises  the  paramount 
necessity  of  open  spaces  being  preserved  for  the  recreation  and  eniojTnent 
of  the  dense  population  of  the  east  of  London,  and  is  of  opinion  that  her 
Majesty's  present  Government  utterly  fails  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  Epping  Forest."  He  said,  at  presenfr-there 
were  about  three  thousand  acres  left,  and  as  it  had  been  clearly  shown 
that  those  who  had  the  sale  of  the  present  land  did  not  value  it  at  more 
than  £5  per  acre,  it  would  at  that  computation  only  take  £15,000  to 
purchase  it,  and  secure  it  to  the  pubUc  at  large  in  perpetuity.  Whilst 
such  large  sums  were  laid  out  on  West-end  parks,  the  rule  should 
be  applied  with  the  same  Uberahty  to  Epping  Forest,  which  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  East-enders.  The  chah-man  suggested  that  a  sub- 
scription of  6d.  per  head  among  the  electors  of  the  three  eastern  metro- 
poUtan  boroughs  would  create  a  fund  more  than  sufficient  to  ansvrer  all 
purposes. 

Improved  Wooden  Pavement. — By  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  a  new  principle,  already  successfully  adopted  in  the 
"United  States,  in  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna,  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced, and  is  now  on  trial  at  the  south  end  of  Bartholomew  Lane.  This 
pavement  lays  claim  to  the  following  advantages — absence  of  slip,  noise- 
lessness,  elasticity,  durability,  and  an  even  sm'face  at  all  times.  The  con- 
struction of  the  pavement  varies  according  to  traffic  and  other  circum- 
stances. In  Bartholomew  Lane  it  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand,  of  sufficient 
depth  to  form  a  good  giude,  say  from  one  to  two  inches';  on  that  a  flooring 
is  placed,  which  consists  of  two  thicknesses,  one  laid  horizontally,  the 
other  transversely,  each  thickness  consisting  of  a  three-quarter  inch 
board  prepared  with  tar.  Upon  these  boards  blocks  of  wood 
measuring  nine  by  three  by  five  inches,  are  placed,  and  between  each  row 
of  blocks  a  strip  of  wood  one  by  tbree-ciuarterB  of  an  inch,  is  nailed 
to  the  flooring,  the  object  being  to  steady  the  blocks  in  their  places  during 
constniction ;  after  being  thus  laid,  the  spaces  or  joints  are  filled  with  hot 
gravel,  upon  which  hot  tar  or  pitch  is  poured.  This  is  rammed  tight  home, 
and  again  repeated  until  the  spaces  are  filled  up.  Subsequently  another 
apphcation  of  tar  is  made  over  the  surface,  on  which  a  dressing  of  fin^ 
gravel  is  thrown;  when  dried  the  pavement  is  complete.  Its  success 
remains  to  be  proved. 

STvimming  Baths  for  London. — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Browne,  says  the  Lancet,  will  not  deprive  London  of 
the  munificent  gift  which  she  contemplated  making  in  the  erection 
at  her  ovra  cost  of  swimming  baths  somewhere  in  Hyde  Park  and 
Regent's  Park.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  Majesty  will  direct  that 
the  well-known  wishes  of  the  deceased  shall  be  carried  out,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  a  will. 

City  Mortality.— Dr.  Liddle,  the  MeOieal  Officer  of  Health  for  Whitechapel, 
in  a  report  whicli  he  recer.tly  presented  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  remarks 
that  the  intimate  relation  between  defective  ventilation  and  the  mortality  from 
tubercular  diseases,  convulsions  in  children,  teething,  atrophy,  debility,  infantile 
diarrhoea,  and  insanity,  is  not  sufficiently  understood ;  and  until  the  public 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are  largely  induced  by  the 
want  of  fresh  .air,  sufficient  attention  vrill  not  be  given  to  the  danger  arising 
from  the  crowded  localities  in  large  towns,  so  that  these  nuisances  may  be 
effectively  dealt  with.  Hitherto  the  attention  of  local  boards  has  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases,  many  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  filth  and  defective  di-ainage,  and  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  sewers  and  di-ains  has  been  extensively  carried  out  in  the  metropolis ; 
but  the  numerous  deaths  which  are  caused  annually  by  consumption  and  its 
allied  diseases  have  not  been  duly  considered.  As  the  local  rates,  however,  are 
continually  increasing  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans,  the  building  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  the  providing  of  work- 
house infirmaries  for  the  debilitated  and  prematui'ely  old,  it  is  probable  that 
local  boards  will  direct  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  the  poor 
than  they  have  hitherto  done. 


I  NSECTS,     Bl  RDS,     ETC, 


INSECT    POWDBES. 

We  owe  to  Professor  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  the  first  introduction  of 
insect  powders  into  Europe,  he  having,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the 
East,  become  acquainted  with  their  valuable  properties.  His  fii-st- 
experience  with  them  ^fas  at  Tiflis,  in  1836.  Aftervvards  he  found 
them  used  generally  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  on  inqxiiry  into  the  source  from  which  the  powders  were  obtained, 
he.  found  that  they  were  made  from  the  pollen  of  certain  species  of 
Pyrethrum,  more  especially  that  of  P.  roseum  and  P.  cameum.  The 
specific  property  lies  in  the  pollen,  and  it  is  according  to  the  greater 
or  lesser  amount  of  it  that  may  be  in  the  powder  that  it  is  more  or  less 
effective.  The  maimer  of  using  it  is  to  scatter  the  powder  about  the 
apartment,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  insects  to  fall  dow'u 
as  if  dead  or  asleep,  even  bees  and  wasps  succumbing  under  its  action. 
The  larger  insects,  however,  by-and-bye  recover  as  if  coming  out  of 
a  swoon ;  the  smaller  never  come  out  of  it.  It  is  as  if  they  had 
taken  an  over-dose  of  chloroform. 

The  way  in  which  the  powder  ought  to  be  made  is  to  cut  the 


flowers  and  shake  them  over  sheets.  The  pollen  is  in  great  quan- 
tities, and,  like  that  of  many  conifers  at  the  proper  season,  colours 
all  the  ground  around ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  half-civiUsod  nations 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  it  properly.  It  is  easier 
to  pull  the  plants  up  by  the  root,  and  by  threshing  and  breaking  them 
a  greatly  larger  cjuantity  of  dust  or  powder  is  got  than  by  the  proper 
way  of  taking  nothing  but  the  pollen.  Another  consequence  follows 
from  their  mode  of  procedure,  which  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  natural  abundance  of  the  Pyrethrums  in  their  native  countries, 
constant  pulling  up  by  the  root  before  they  seed,  will,  of  course, 
sooner  or  later,  exterminate  the  species  altogether;  and  ah'eady 
there  are  symptoms  indicating  that  such  a  result  is  approaching. 
Koch's  discovery  and  .proclamation  of  the  virtues  of  this  pollen  as  air 
insecticide  has  given  rise  to  a  great  demand  tor  it — a  demand  much 
greater  than  can  be  supplied  from  the  plants  or  the  districts  which 
first  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose.  Consequently,  in  the 
first  place,  the  fabrication  of  the  powder  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  Pyrethrum  roseum  and  P.  carneum,  in  Persia,  Kurdistan,  &c.,  has 
been  extended  to  various  allied  plants  in  other  districts  ;  for  all  the 
Anthemidas  possess  something  of  the  same  virtue  in  a  greater  or  a 
lesser  degree ;  and  in  t  he  next  place,  even  of  these  inferior  species, 
instead  of  nothing  but  the  pollen  being  used,  every  part  of  the  plant 
that  can  be  beaten  down  into  dust  is  sold  as  the  true  insect  powder. 
A  very  considerable  trade  is  thus  carried  on  in  Dahnatia  and  other 
districts  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe  in  a  powder  manufactured 
from  the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum)," 
C.  montanum,  Pyrethrum  cineraricefolinm,  &c.  These  possess  the 
repellent  virtues  of  the  true  Pyrethrum  to  a  greater  or  less  extent," 
and,  doubtless,  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than  the  same  plants 
possess  when  groivn  in  a  more  northern  latitude  and  colder  climate. 
M.  Cautraine  (as  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Belgiqwe  Horticole) 

•particularly  notes  the  scarcity  of  fleas  in  Eagusa,  and  other  parts  of 
Dahnatia,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  use  of  these  plants.  The  plant  itself 
(not  the  powder) ,  it  seems,  is  mixed  among  the  litter  of  their  cattle, 
and,  by  making  this  a  persistent  practice,  the  immunity  of  which 
he  speaks  has  been  obtained.  We  know  nothing  as  to  this  from 
personal  experience,  but  if  it  be  as  M.  Cautraine  relates,  all  we 
can  say  is  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  cultivation  and  nse  of 
the  Anthemidffi  has  not  been  extended  to  the  western  side  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf. 

The  insect  powder  that  is  sold  in  this  country  is,  fronj.  the  causes 
above  mentioned,  very  rarely  to  be  had  unadultered.  Indeed,  the 
true — or  perhaps  it  would  be  fitter  to  say  the  best — kind  made  from  • 
Pyrethrum  roseum  or  P.  cameum  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  at  all.  It 
is  not  diflacult  to  distinguish  between  powder  made  from  these  species 
and  powder-  made  of  other  Anthemida;,  provided  they  are  both 
genuine  and  composed'  of  the  pollen  in  which  the  virtue  chiefly 
resides.  Under  the  microscope  the  pollen  spores  of  Pyrethrum 
roseum,  for  example,  have  needle-like  projections,  while  those  o£^the 
other  Anthemidos  have  them  rounded.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  majority  of  samples  no  spores  of  pollen  are  to  be  seen  at 
all.     We  have  examined  a  number  for  the  pui-pose  of  endeavpuring 

'  to  determine  from  what  species  the  powder  has  been  manufactured, 
but  we  ended  as  wise  as  we  began.  In  no  instance  have  we  found 
any  pollen  at  all — nothing  but  broken  fragments  of  epidermis,  of  leaf, 
flower,  or  branch.  Another  test  is  the  smell.  Good  powder  has  no 
smell,  and  the  colour  should  be  a  dull,  dirty  drab.  A.  M. 


Califomian  Dye-Weeds. — The  gathering  of  Orchella,  a  lichen 
which  yields  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  is,  says  the  Christian  Advocate,  becom- 
ing a  considerable  business  in  lower  California.  This  hchen  is  worth 
125  dollars  per  ton  in  London,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  That 
which  is  used  in  commerce  is  gathered  fi-om  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees. 

The  Last  Years  of  Adanson.— Adanson,  the  French  botanist,  was 
about  seventy  years  old  when  the  Kevolution  broke  out,  and  amidst  the 
shock  he  lost  everything — his  fortune,  his  places,  and  his  gardens.  But  his 
patience,  courage,  and  resignation  never  forsook  him.  He  became  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits,  and  even  wanted  food  and  clothing ;  yet  his  ardour 
of  investigation  remained  the  same.  Once,  when  the  Institute  invited 
him,  as  being  one  of  its  oldest  members,  to  assist  at  a  stance,  his  answer 
was  that  he  regretted  he  coidd  not  attend  for  want  of  shoes.  "  It  was  a 
touching  sight,"  says  Cuvier,  "  to  see  the  poor  old  man,  bent  over  the 
embers  of  a  decaying  fire,  trying  to  trace  characters  with  a  feeble  hand  on 
the  httle  bit  of  paper  which  he  held,  forgetting  all  the  pains  of  life  in  some 
new  idea  in  natmral  history,  which  came  to  him  hke  some  beneficent  faii-y 
to  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness."  The  Dii'ectory  eventually  gave  him  a 
small  pension,  which  Napoleon  doubled ;  and  at  length  easeful  death  came 
to  his  reHef  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  A  clause  in  his  will,  as  to  the 
manner  of  his  funeral,  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man.  He  directed 
that  a  garland  of  flowers,  provided  by  fifty-eight  famflies  whom  he  had 
established  in  life,  should  be  the  only  decoration  of  his  coffin — a  slight 
but  touching  image  of  the  more  dm'able  monument  which  he  had  erected 
for  himself  in  his  works. 
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PALM  AVEXUE  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AT 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Tins  magnificent  avenue,  which  for  elegance  and  majesty  of 
aspect  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  makes  one  long  to  possess  such 
a  glorious  feature  in  our  own  country  ;  for,  however  we  miiy 
dislike  formality,  nobody  can  object  to  the  sti-iking  and  truly 
imposing  effect  thus  produced.  The  palm  employed  fur  this 
pui-pose  is  the  Orcodoxa  regia,  a  kind  distinguished  bj-  its  lofty 
truuk  and  terminal 
head  of  noble  foliage. 
The  photograph  from 
which  the  representa- 
tion  here  given  was 
prepared  only  takes  in 
half  the  avenue,  which 
is  cut  in  two  by  the 
fountain  and  basin  in 
the  foreground. 

For  the  followuig 
graphic  account  of 
this  avenue,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Herbst, 
of  Kew  Nursery, 
Richmond  Road. 

Strangers,  he  says, 
from  northern  coun- 
tries are  invarialjly 
struck  with  the  ap- 
pearauce  of  this 
avenue,  which  is  un- 
rivalled for  its  regu- 
larity, extent,  and 
beauty.  It  forms  a 
colonnade  of  natural 
Corinthian  columns, 
whose  graceful  bright 
green  capitals  seem 
to  support  an  over- 
arching dome  of 
bright  blue  sky.  AVhen 
I  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  I  felt  sensations 
similar  to  those  which 
I  e.xperienccd  on  en- 
tering the  great  dome 
of  Cologne,  or  that  of 
Notre  Dame;  and  this 
feeling  of  reverence 
and  admiration  never 
wears  off  with  time. 
The  trees  of  which  it 
consists,  ten  years  ago 
were  about  sixty  feet 
in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  fronds,  and  wei'c 
then  said  to  be  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age ;  I,  liow- 
cvcr,  took  them  to  bo 
younger.  They  may 
now  be  about  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  feet  in 
height.  The  trunk  of 
each  of  them  is  about 
four  feet  in  diameter 
at  lour  feet  from  the 
grouud,  and  it  goes  on 
tapering  gradually  to 

a  length  of  more  than  fifty  feet,  when  it  becomes  united  with 
:iuother  smootli  thinner  trunk  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
height,  foi'ined  of  the  bright  green  footstalks  of 'the  loaves, 
which  again  measure  .some  twenty  feet  or  more. 

In  yo\ing  vigorous  trees  the  leaves  are  considerably  longer. 
The  great  beauty  of  this  palm  is  its  elegance  and  cleanliness  of 
aspect ;  no  ragged  leaf  lieats  about  in  the  wind  oven  at  that 
great  height;  the  over  ri]ie  yellow  leaves  \inshcatli  themselves 
of  their  own  accord,  anil  the  trees  look  as  clean  as  if  they  had 


been  trimmed  b}'  hand.  The  colour  of  the  stem  is  a  whitish 
grey,  like  that  of  light  stone  in  dazzling  sunshine,  and  although 
from  top  to  bottom  it  is  covered  with  lichens  of  aU  the  colours 
of  the  I'auibow,  yet  so  small  are  they  that  you  only  perceive 
them  by  approachmg  the  tree  closely. 

In  the  same  garden  exists  the  parent  of  these  palms,  which 
was  planted  during  the  last  years  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
now  above  120  feet  in  height.     It  is  a  noble  tree,  and,  as  it 

stands  singly  and  at  iv 
considerable  distance 
from  other  plants,  its 
s^^  beauty  and  height  can 

be  seeu   to  the   best 
"  '  advantage. 

J.  Crouchee. 


Herbaceous  Plants 
for  Exhibition.  —  I 
have  carefully  scanned 
Sir.  Brown'slistof  hardy 
perennials  for  this  pur- 
pose at  page  117,  and 
am  surprised  to  obseiTc 
that  hardy  ornanjental- 
foliaged  plants  are  en- 
tirely excluded.  The 
schedule  quoted  simply 
requires  that  "  hardy 
perennials"  shall  bo 
furnished,  but  savs 
nothing  about  their 
being  in  flower  or  other- 
wise. On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  exhibited 
twelve  hardy  perennials 
in  pots  at  a  countiy 
show,  where  the  rule 
was  to  have  at  least 
eight  in  flower,  the 
other  foiu-  being  plants 
having  variegated  foli- 
age ;  and  wore  the  same 
arrangement  adojited  by 
exhibitoreat  South  Ken. 
siugton  dimng  the  en- 
suing  year,  I  am  both 
sure  that  the  collections 
■would  be  improved,  and 
that  no  reasonable 
judges  would  disqualify. 
Especially  do  I  recom. 
mend  for  exhibition  pur. 
poses  tlio  variegated 
vaiiety  of  rolemoniuni 
coenilenni,  wliieh  is 
really  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  one 
so  far  liardy  that  it  may 
be  wintered  safely  in 
sheltered  places.  In  ex. 
posed  situations,  how- 
ever, it  is  liable  to 
suffer,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  best  to  lift  and 
l>lant  in  cold  frames 
for  the  winter.  As  a 
bedding  plant  it  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful 
ami  effective  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  ;  its  sil. 
very  foliage  being  exceedingly  pretty,  and  its  habit  of  gniwth  is 
so  dense  that  it  is  certain  to  thoroughly  cover  the  gronud  allotted 
to  it.  Anyone  who  may  possess  a  few  jilnnts  of  this  I'olemonium 
should  at  onco  pot  thorn  up,  and  gunv  them  on  in  the  greenhouse. 
Should  flower  stems  show  themselves,  pinch  them  out,  and  when  the 
plants  arc  of  sufficient  size  give  them  a  shift  into  larger  pots  ;  under 
such   treatment  they  will  soon  become  highly  effeetivo  and  handsome 

plants. — D.  

A  Flouist's  PuritauisHi  is  nhvuys  cnluinviHij-  Ihc  itctiiln  of  his  tlowoi-s— ami 
Nature  never  abo^'8'  him  a  black  corollu, — Oliver  WcHdcIt  Itolnie*, 
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ORCHAED    HOUSES. 

WuEN  Mr.  Pearson  (p.  105)  stated  that  the  future  of  British 
gardening  would  be  "  more  and  more  under  glass,"  he  asserted 
what  was  qiiite  cori-ect ;  but  when  he  added  that  a  given  area 
of  ground  conld  be  as  cheaply  covered  by  a  span-roofed  house 
as  a  lean-to,  he  was  as  decidedly  wrong.  Given,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  a  space  12  feet  wide  to  be  covered  with  glass, 
6  feet  high  at  the  sides  and  11  feet  at  the  ridge  would  give 
from  ground  line  to  ground  line  a  girth  of  27  feet  6  inches. 
Criven  a  corresponding  space  in  front  of  a  twelve-foot  wall, 
running  at  the  same  angle,  but  with  a  short  hipped  roof  at  the 
back,  the  result  will  be  6  feet  of  vertical  glass,  12  feet  of  front, 
and  3  feet  of  back  rafter,  or  in  all  21  feet  of  girth,  equal  to  just 
6  feet  6  inches  less  than  the  span-roofed  house.  Bring  the  lean- 
to  at  a  flatter  angle  to  the  top  of  thetwelve_-f  oot  wall,  and  the  girth 
will  be  9  feet  6  inches,  or  8  feet  less  than  a  span-roofed  house. 
Take  these  measurements  at  the  price  of  general  orchard-house 
builders,  and  the  result  will  be,  according  to  the  angle  of 
inclination,  a  saving  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  in  favour  of  the 
lean-to  house.  Of  course,  I  am  presuming  upon  the  wall  being 
built ;  but  if  it  is  not,  a  twelve-foot  wall  wiU  be  built  for  less  than 
a  corresponding  area  in  glass.  Therefore,  where  walls  are 
already  existing  it  will  be  cheaper  to  build  against  them  than  to 
erect  span-roofed  houses.  So  much  for  facts;  but  the  propriety 
of  the  arrangement  is  another  mafter,  and  a  very  difficult  one 
to  solve.  If  we  again  appeal  to  facts  we  shall  possibly  be  con- 
fronted with  the  almost  unquestionable  truism,  that  the  best 
fruits  of  past  and  present  times,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
best  plants,  have  been  grown  in  lean-to  houses.  Still,  this  is  no 
proof  that  equally  good,  and  possibly  superior,  fruit,  could  not 
have  been  grown  in  houses  with  light  on  all  sides.  The  grapes 
in  Mr.  Pearson's  large  vinery  last  season  (1871)  were,  of  un- 
doubted excellence.  If  there  is  any  mistake  m  Mr.  Pearson's 
houses,  it  is  their  extreme  size.  _  For  an  unheated  orchard  house 
there  is  some  reason  in  having  it  large,  inasmuch  as  the  frost- 
resisting  power  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  warm  atmbsphcre  enclosed  ;  but  when  we  go  to  fire-heated 
houses,  then,  luiless  they  are  to  contain  large  p'l ants,  there  is  no 
sense  in  building  them  disproportionately  large.  Fruit-hou§es 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide  will  he  more  economically  managed 
than  those  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide.  For  orchard  houses, 
inconveniently  large  ones  are  certainly  a  mistake,  as  the  fruit  is 
so  far  from  the  glass  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that  it  can 
attain  the  perfect  colour  and  maturity  necessary  to  fine  quality. 
,  Hence  we  rarely  see  first-class  peaches  and  nectarines  from 
orchard  houses;  and  if  a  market-gardener  commences  to  grow 
stone  fi-uit  it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  him  abandoning  the 
trained  trellis  system  of  cultivation.  With  the  excessive  prim- 
ness that  would  lay  each  branch  in  its  alloted  space  with  almost 
mathematical  precision  we  have  no  more  sympathy  than  with 
the  arbitrary  rule  which  would  confine  every  tree  to  its  particular 
space,  saying.  So  far  shaft  thou  go,  and  no  further.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  nature  cannot  be  curbed  without  injury, 
and  that  much  of  the  gumming  and  canker,  the  dying  off  of 
branches  and  the  plague  of  mildew,  that  often  takes  place,  may 
be  traced  to  those  straights  and  stays  which  are  used  to  strain 
a  branch  into  exact  position.  That  free  and  easy  mode  of 
trainingwhich  allows  a  plant  to  fill  a  house,  or  two  houses  if  it 
is  disposed  to  do  so,  and  which  guides  the  branches  without 
putting  them  in  leading  strings,  is  the  proper  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  should  not  be  confined  to  one  varietj-  of  tree,  but 
be  extended  to  all  trees  alike.  The  future  of  orchard-house 
treatment  is  cei-tainly  in  this  direction,  and  when  we  begin  to 
speak  of  the  crop  by  pecks  or  bushels,  rather  than  by  dozens  or 
scores,  orchard  houses  will  have  attained  their  true  position  of 
usefulness. 

What  Mr.  Pearson  says  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  peach  crop 
and  we  might  add  the  life  of  the  tree,  is  vei-y  true  ;  still,  there 


are  ways  and  means  by  which,  even  north  of  the  Trent,  they  are 
grown  with  great  success.  The  finest  peach  trees  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  England  were  in  Derbyshire  ;  and  no  one  can  look 
upon  the  magnificent  trees  at  Chatsworth  without  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  a  cool,  if  not  cold  bottom,,  is  best  for  them. 
At  Chatsworth  the  roots  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
forcing  season  included,  must  be  binder  water,  and  yet  such 
crops,~size,  and  quality  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  success  here  and  in  some  other  places  in  Derbyshire 
certainly  point  out  the  advantage  of  having  a  cool  bottom, 
calcareous  soil,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  interest  of  truth,  the  fact  must  not  be  ignored, 
that  the  peach  has  been,  and  we  believe  is  still,  very  success- 
fully grown,  with  its  roots  in  chambered  and  hot  water  heated 
borders,  as,  for  example,  at  Eingwood,  near  Chesterfield,  almost 
as  cold  a  place  as  conld  be  found  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
The  success  in  this  case  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  anomalies 
which  sometimes -Crop  out  in  garden  experiences,  and  which 
puts  our  philosophy  to  a  strange  test.  The  true  work  of 
the  accumulating  glass  erections  of  the  country  is  not  so  much 
the  production  of  peaches,  as  securing  a  good  supply  of  those 
superior  pears,  plums,  and  apples  that  we  should  have  from 
October  through  the  winter  months.  Fine  as  a  well  niatured 
peach  may  be  in  its  season,  a  honse-grown  pear,  apple,  or- 
Jefferson  plum  atthe  present  time — Christmas-daj' — isinfinitely 
finer.  A  few  days  back  a  friend  sent  us  from  Ireland,  as  a  fiU- 
up,  among  other  seasonable  fare,  a  peck  or  two  of  large  but 
leather  unfavourable-looking  apples.  As  they  were  evidently  of 
foreign  origin  they  were  relegated  to  the  culinary  department. 
Peeling  some  of  them  for  a  tart  the  odour  of  pine-apple  became 
so  manifest  that  the  temptation  to  taste  was  irresistible.  Well, 
out  of  a  green,  bruised,  and  battered  skin,  a  little  amber  on  the 
sunny  side,  came,  when  peeled,  a  fruit  that  for  exquisite  delicacy 
of  flesh,  juicyness  and  flavour  wouldalmostbear  comparison  with 
any  pine-apple  in  Covent  Garden.  Upon  closer  examination — 
for  up  to  this  time  we  had  bestowed  nothing  beyond  a  passing 
glance  upon  the  fruit — we  recognised  our  old  friend  the  American 
Newtown  Pippin,  whichhad  been  purchased  in  the  town  of  Derry 
at  the  price  of  half-a-crown  for  the  stone  of  fourteen  pounds ;  and 
nothing  more  truly  delicious  have  we  tasted  for  years.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  Calville  Blanc  when  grown  as  an  orchard- 
house  fruit,  and  though  we  know  the  Newtown  Pippin  possesses 
no  speciality  when  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  we 
have  written  to  America  for  established  fruiting  plants,  and  if 
upon  trial  under  glass  they  prove  as  good  as  we  anticipate,  they 
shall  have  devoted  to  their  cultivation  as  good  a  house  as  can 
be  Ijuilt.  To  bring  these  and  similar  really  delicious  fruits  to 
perfection  shovild  be  the  mission  of  orchardists  for  the  future. 
Erect  good  houses,  prepare  sound  and  healthy  borders,  and 
plant  yonr  trees  so  that  they  can  attain  something  like  proper 
size  with  full  breathing  space,  aad  sufficient  heating  power  to 
repel  spring  frosts,  and  then  you  may  congratulate  yourself  that 
you  have  conquered  the  British  climate,  and  rendered  fruit 
cultivation  a  certainty.  W. 


A     NEGLECTED     FEUIT. 

(the   alpine    STRAWBEKRl'.) 

The  value  of  this  strawberry  Is  better  appreciated  iu  France 
tliau  ill  this  country;  tliis  is  not  because  it  cannot  be  gTo^vn  as 
successfully  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  but  because 
it  has  been  so  neglected  mth  us  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  who 
grow  it  do  not  know  what  it  is  capable  of  producing  under  good 
cultivation.  The  general  custom  has  been  to  make  an  ed'ging  plant 
of  it,  or  to  plant  it  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  it  remains 
year  after  year  on  the  same  spot,  until  it  degenerates  so  much  as 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  wild  strawberry  found  in  our 
woods. 

Very  diiiferent  is  the  residt  when  it  is  treated  with  that  generosity 
as  regards  culture  which  we  bestow  on  the  British  Queen  or  Keens' 
SeedKng.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  .greater  weight  of  fruit 
can  be  grown  on  a  given  space  planted  mth  Alpines  than  with  any 
other  variety.  The  Alpine  begins  bearing  early  in  July,  and  yields  a 
constant  succession  of  fruit  till  the  frosty  nights  come  on  in  October, 
thus  extending  the  strawberry  season  nearly  three  months.  All 
through  the  hot  weather  they  are  exceedingly  useful  for  ices.  Jellies, 
&c.,  and  a  nice  basket  of  fresh-picked  Alpines  is  not  to  be  despised 
at   any  time.     Some  people  may   say   they   ai'e  small,  but  I  have 
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frequently  gathered  them  as  large  as  Black  Prince.  Don't  gi'ow 
them  under  walls,  or  hedges,  or  on  narrow  borders,  where  they  are 
half  killed  by  heat  and  drought ;    make  your  Alpine  "beds  across  one 

_  of  the  open  quarters,  where  the  ground  has  been  trenched  up  and 
well  manured  two  or  three  feet  deep,  but  don't  use  rank  manure.  If 
the  trenching;  and  rfiannring  have  been  done  some  time  preTionsly, 
so  as  to  give  the  ground  time  to  settle,  so  much  the  better.  The 
best  time  to  plant  now  beds  is  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Angu.qt.  I  make  my  beds  six  feet  wide  ;  on  ,1  six-feet  bed  I  plant 
five  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  about  eight  inches  plant  from  plant  in 
the  rows.  Before  planting  let  the  ground  be  made  tolerably  firm, 
and  afterwards  give  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Alpines  are  hardier 
than  other  strawben'ies,  therefore  no  winter  weather  ever  hurts  them. 
In  February  I  give  them  a  good  top  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and 
in  May,  I  mulch  them  heavily  and  carefully  with  long  litter  or  similar 
material,  to  save  watering. 

Anybody  who  has  not  yet  grown  the  Alpine  strawberry,  and  who 
may  desire  to  give  it  a  trial,  may  commence  now  in  the  folio-wing 
manner :  Prepare  the  beds  at  once,  so  far  as  the  trenching  and 
manuring  are  concerned,  and  let  the  gronnd  lie  rough  through  the 
winter.     About  the  first  week  in  February  procm-e  a  packet  of  seed 

-of  the  French  Alpine,  red  or  white,  or  both  if  you  prefer  to  grow 
both  kinds.  Sow  in  seed-pans,  the  same  as  yon  would  do.  tomatoes 
or  ordinary  half-hardy  annuals ;  place  them  in  any  house,  pit,  or 
frame,  that  mil  furnish  a  nice  gentle  heat ;  and  as  soon  as  the  seed, 
lings  are  largo  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  off  into  other  pans, 
boxes,  &c.  Jn  April  they  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  plant  into 
the  beds.  They  will  begin  bearing  in  August,  and  a  good  late  crop 
may  be  anticipated,  but  not  equal  to  that  from  August-planted  beds. 
Don't  forget  the  mulching,  for  this  is  most  important  in  dry  summers 
— it  saves  much  labom'  in  watering.  Never  let  the  beds  stand  more 
than  two  years  in  the  same  place  if  you  can  avoid  it.  A  good  plan  is 
to  destroy  half  the  beds  every  year,  and  to  replant  in  a  fresh  place. 
— E.  Holiday,  Ramsey  Ahheij,  Hunts,  in  "  Field." 


MINIATUEE  APPLE-GAEDENS.. 

I  AM  an  old  country  resident,  says  "T.  R.,"  in  the  Times,  living  in 
Ilertfoi'dshirp;  in  a  district  celebrated  for  its  cottage  gardens,  in 
which  roses  and  apple  trees  are  equally  abundant.  In  other  districts 
of  England  I  am  often  grieved  at  seeing  gardens  neglected,  or  at  best 
devoted  only  to  potatoes  and  cabbages.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  comfort 
afforded  to  families  l)y  our  best  lcno^\'u  and  easily  grown  fruit,  the  apple, 
1  am  tempted  to  assist  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  its  culture,  so 
that  every  cottager  may  gi'ow  his  omi  apples.  Before,  however,  I 
endeavour  to  describe  the  method  of  forming  a  cottager's  apple 
garden,  I  must  give  a  description — all  gardeners  know  it — of  the 
stock  to  bo  emijloyed  to  bring  in  the  fniitfulncss  required  in  a 
small  garden.  There  is  a  stock  used  to  graft  apples  on  with  an 
almost  faludous  name  and  origin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  Annenia,  from  the  real  site  of  Paradise.  French  gardenei-s  in 
old  times  christened  this  tree  tho  "ponmiierdu  Paradis" — the  apple 
tree  of  Parmlise,  and  we,  as  humble  imitators,  named  it  the  Paradise 
stock.  Soon,  howcvci',  the  name  was  applied  to  other  apple  stocks 
of  the  same  dwarfing  nature,  so  that  we  have  several  varieties  of  this 
dwarf  stock,  which  are  called  English  Paradise  stocks — kinds  suited 
to  our  climate  and  likely  to  be  very  "valuable  to  our  cottage 
gardcnei-s. 

Tho  first  business  of  the  cottager  with  the  garden  is  to  find  a 
comor  or  siijiarc  portion  of  it  in  which  to  form  his  plantation.  This 
space  ho  should  mark  out  so  as  to  hold  trees  in  proportion  to  his 
ground.  These  he  may  ))lant  in  I'ows  round  the  edges  of  his  garden 
at  a  distance  of  fonr  feet  .ap.irt,  or  he  may  form  a  sf|uarc,  saj*  twenty 
feel  in  extent,  which  at  fonr  feet  apart  will  hold  twenty  trees.  If  a 
eqnnro  piece  of  ground  is  selected  it  should  be  planted  with  apple  trees 
grafted  on  tho  English  Paradise  stock,  in  the  form  of  bushes,  fcmr 
feet  apart  row  from  row,  and  the  same  distance  tree  from  tree  in  the 
rows.  Tho  centre  of  tho  space,  four  feet  between  each  row,  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  width,  may  be  cultivated  for  three  or  four  years, 
till  tho  trees  have  grown  to  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  gooseberry  bnsh, 
and  in  this  space  may  bo  gi'own  onions  and  dwai'f  potatoes,  &c.,  so  as 
to  give  a  paying  crop.  This  portion  of  the  soil  may  be  dug  or  forked, 
so  as  to  loosen  it,  whilo  the  .space  on  each  side  next  the  rows  may  be 
left  solid,  and  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  with  tho  hoc.  We  havothus 
f(mned  an  apple  garden — say  of  twenty  trees.  Tho  sorts  may  be  as 
follows  : — Four  trees  of  winter  llawthoniden,  four  Duchess  of  Oldon- 
bui'g.finir  Lord  Suffiold, four  Dmnclows  seedling  or  Wellington, and  four 
Cox's  Pomona.  These  are  largo  apples,  all  great  bearei-s,  will  be  in 
season  from  August  to  JIarch,  and  will  pay  the  cottager  well  for  tho 
slight  trouble  of  their  cultivation.  My  bush  apple  trees,  now  four 
years  old,  of  tho  above  kinds,  boro  last  season  halt  a  peck  each. 
My  plantation  consists  of  160  trees,  ond,  in  addition  to  tho  sorts 


enumerated  above,  I  have  the  Jolly  Beggar,  Betty  Geeson,  Mere  do 
Menage,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Warner's  King.  I  mention  the 
names  of  these  prolific  trees  to  assist  the  cottager's  selection ;  the 
common  Hawthomden  and  Keswick  CodUn  may  also  be  included. 
Some  kinds  of  dessert  apples,  too,  are  equally  prolific,  and  maj-  be 
cultivated  by  the  cottager  with  advantage.  I  may  mention  one  sort. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  bears  well  and  sells  well,  and  would  in 
itself  be  a  fortune  to  a  cottager. 

And  now  as  to  their  planting  and  management.  The  trees,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  shonld  be  planted  four  feet  apart ;  the  ground,  after 
being  dug,  should  have  holes  opened  two  feet  in  diameter  and  one 
foot  deep;  in  a  hole  of  this  size  the  tree  should  be  placed,  and  its 
roots  covered  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  hole  ;  this  should  be 
gently  trodden,  and  the  planting  is  complete.  The  first  season  after 
planting  no  pruning  will  be  required,  as  the  growth  of  the  trees  will 
be  very  moderate;  the  second  season,  and  every  year  aftenvards, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  eveiy  young  shoot  should  be  shortened  to 
half  its  length  with  a  shai-p  knife  or  pruning  scissors,  and  in  August 
the  young  shoots  that  have  broken  forth  since  the  June  pnming 
should  be  shortened  to  two  or  three  inches.  This  is  all  the  pruning' 
required,  and  under  this  simple  culture,  the  trees,  if  grafted  on  the 
Paradise  stock,  become  stni'dy  fruitful  bushes  about  the  size  of  the 
gooseberrj'  bush,  and  will  give  a  supply  of  fine  fmit  all  through  the 
winter.  .  Trees,  may,  I  believe,  be  bought  at  6d.  and  9d.  each,  so  as 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  labourer's  pocket  ;  or  if  a  man  is  ingenious 
he  may  buj'  his  Pai'adise  stocks — say  at  Ss.  per  100.  The  second 
year  after  planting  he  may  graft  them  with  the  proper  sorts. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Grapes  in  Bottles  Filled  wltli  Water. — Has  recent  experience 
confirmed  the  good  opinions  that  were  advanced  somcfew  years  ago  in  refer- 
ence to  this  mode  of  presei*viug  gi-apes  after  they  had  been  cut  ? — Vnis. 

[Mr.  Tillery,  of  Welheck,  says : — At  the  present  time  I  have  between 

400  and  500  bunches  of  grapes  in  bottles  of  water,  and  I  find  they  have 
kept  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  on  the  vines :  the  varieties  arc  Black 
Tripoh,  Muscats,  Bm-chardt's  Prince,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Trebbiauo,  and 
the  Raisin  de  Calabre.  They  have  been  bottled  about  six  weeks,  and  will 
keep  up  the  supply  till  the  end  of  Febniary.  .;Vfter  that,  the  grapes  in 
the  latest  vinery  will  be  cut  ofl"  and  bottled,  the  sorts  being  priuuii^ally 
Alicantes,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Lady  Downes'  Seedling,  and  Koyal  A'ine- 
yard.  I'have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Lady  Downes  in  good  condition 
till  the  end  of  May  in  bottles  of  water,  and  there  is  the  advantage  of 
getting  tho  ^tucs  in  the  late  ^'inery  propci'ly  px-uncd  and  dressed  for  tho 
next  year's  crop.  The  main  thing  to  be  observed  in  keeping  grapes  well 
in  bottles  is  looking  over  the  bunches  frequently,  and  cHpping  out  all 
decaying  hemes,  attending  to  the  tcmperatm-e  so  as  oiJy  to  keep  oxit  frost 
and  damp,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  having  a  room  fitted  up  for  tho 
purpose,  as  has  been  done  here.] 

W'otes  Concerning  Pot  "Vines. — In  the  middle  of  October  my 
pot  vines  had  ripened  and  shed  their  leaves  iu  a  natural  manner,  they  hud 
never  been  allowed  to  remain  dry  during  any  time  of  their  existence, 
their  laterals  had  been  removed,  and  the  canes  shortened  to  the  required 
length  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of  ceasing  to  grow.  C)n  the  30th  of 
October  they  were  placed  iu  a  temperature  avei'aging  o.v,  with  a  close 
moist  atmosphere ;  they  are  still  kept  no  warmer  than  this  during  cold 
weather,  but  are  allowed  a  higher  temperature  during  sunshine.  As  soon 
ns  tho  buds  were  seen  to  be  swelling,  air  was  given,  and  has  never  been 
taken  off  since.  Treatment  very  similar  to  this  will  continue  til!  the 
flowers  are  set.  My  object  in  "mnting  this  is  to  iuti'oduco  some  notes  cou- 
ceraing  root  action.  I  have  more  than  once  stated  very  positively,  iu  oppo- 
sition to  several  eminent  gardeners,  that  root  action  iu  tho  vine  is  never 
visible  till  a  considerable  amount  of  foliage  has  been  made.  Well,  about 
a  month  after  these  vines  had  been  placed  in'the  above-named  tempera- 
ture, and  tho  buds  were  swelling  perceptibly,  I  examined  the  roots  and 
found  to  my  suipriso  that  they  appeared  in  full  vigour,  and  the  feeders,  in 
myriads,  were  plump  and  of  a  grcouish-whito  colour.  Now,  thought  1,1 
have  comnntted  a  mistnko  in  contradicting  men  of  half  a  century's  experi- 
ence, and  after  all  finding  th.at  they  were  right,  and  that  I  was  wrong.  . 
Meanwhile  the  buds  continued  to  swell,  and  in  a  few  days  I  examined  tho 
roots  again,  and  found  to  my  relief  that  the  fibres  were  fast  dccaj-iu^j,  and 
that,  although  the  roots  were  plump  and  healthy,  (here  was  no  sign  uf 
extension  ;  the  rootlets  I  had  seen  on  the  first  examinatiou  were  Into  and 
not  eai'ly  ones.  My  fonner  observations  wore  confirmed,  and  I  was  spared 
humiliation.  The  c;}ncs  have  now  broken  regularly  and  strongly  all  llu' 
way  up,  quite  as  strong  at  the  lower  as  at  the  upper  end,  aud  1  hafc  no 
doubt  new  root  action  will  soon  connuence,  if  it  lias  not  already  done  so. 
Is  it  the  habit  of  other  jihints  besides  vines  to  make  upper  growth  before 
the  root.s  move ? — W.  T.ni.oK,  Lonffleal. 

Our  Trade  in  Dried  Fruit. — 'I'he  arrivals  of  currants  iu  December 
consisted  of  3,380  tons,  and  we  liave  had  a  total,  since  the  23rd  of  August — 
the  first  day  of  the  season— of  30,300  tons  imported  into  London.  This, 
with  the  old  stock,  has  made  32,300  tons  to  work  upon,  and  as  tho  London 
stock  is  reported  by  dock  compiinies  and  wharfingers  to  be  ll.CCO  tons,  it 
may  be  calculatod  that  for  all  purposes  20,03/  tons  have  been  delivered 
from  warehonses  or  ship's  side.  Of  Valencia  raisins,  the  December  arri- 
vals of  o-l-l  tons  bring  the  total  receipts  of  the  season  to  9,002  tons, 
against  ",CCO  tons  iu  lt>70. 
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ASPECTS     OP    VEGETATION. 

SCENE    TS   A   BBAZILLVN   FOBEST. 

To  those  who  are  not  privileged  to  travel  in  tropical  climes, 
it  is  interesting  to  witness  pictorial  evidence  of  the  beauties 
of  tropical  scenery.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  gardener 
whose  pleasure  and  duty  it  is  to  develop  the  highest  beauty  of 
the  vegetation  in  his  charge ;  for  he  will  do  this  effectually,  or 
otherwise,  just  in  proportion  to  his  familiarity  with  the 
abounding  beauty  and  variety  exhibited  by  vegetation  in  its 
moreffavoured  haunts  in  countries  from  which  the  different 
objects  of  his  care  come.  "-We  lately  illustrated  the  giant 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  Siberia,  and  now  go  south  to  the 
magnificent  forests  of  Brazil,  letting  Mr.  Darwin  and  our 
illustration  describe  them  for  us. 

After  delineating  the  elements  of  the  scenery,  "  it  is  hope- 
less," says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  to  paint  the  general  effect.  Learned 
naturalists  describe  these  scenes  of  the  tropics  by  naming  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  mentioning  some  characteristic 
feature  of  each.  To  a  learned  traveller  this  possibly  may 
commmiioate  some  definite  ideas ;  but  who  else,  from  seeing  a 
plant  in  an  herbarium  can  imagine  its  appearance  when 
growing  in  its  native  soil  ?  Who,  from  seeing  choice  plants 
iu  a  hothouse,  can  magnify  some  into  the  dimensions  of  forest 
trees,  and  crowd  others  into  an  entangled  jungle  ?  Who, 
when  examiumg  in  the  cabinet  of  the  entomologist  the 
gay  exotic  butterflies  and  singular  cicadas,  will  associate 
with  these  lifeless  objects  the  ceaseless  harsh  music  of  the 
latter  and  the  lazy  flight  of  the  former — the  sure  accompani- 
ments of  the  still,  glowing  noonday  of  the  tropics  ?  It  is 
when  the  sun  has  attained  its  greatest  height  that  such  scenes 
should  be  viewed  ;  then  the'  dense  splendid  foliage  of  the 
mango  hides  the  ground  with  its  darkest  shade,  whilst  the 
upper  Ijranches  are  rendered,  from  the  profusion  of  light,  of 
the  most  brilliant  green.  In  the  temperate  zones  the  case  is 
different — the  vegetation  there  is  not  so  dark  or  so  rich,  and 
hence  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  tinged  of  a  red,  purple, 
or  bright  yellow  colour,  add  most  to  the  beauties  of  those 
climes.  When  -quietly  walking  along  the  shady  pathways, 
and  admiring  each  successive  view,  I  wished  to  find  language 
to  express  my  ideas.  Epithet  after  epithet  was  found  too 
weak  to  convey  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the  intertropical 
regions  the  sensation  of  delight  which  the  mind  experiences. 
I  have  said  that  the  plants  iu  a  hothouse  fail  to  communicate 
a  just  idea  of  the  vegetation,  yet  I  must  recur  to  it.  The  laud 
is  one  great  wild,  untidy,  luxuriant  hothouse,  made  by  Nature 
for  herself,  but  taken  possession  of  by  man,  who  has  studded 
it  with  gay  houses  and  formal  gardens.  How  great  would  be 
the  desire  in  every  admirer  of  nature  to  behold,  if  such  were 
possible,  the  scenery  of  another  planet !  yet  to  every  person  in 
Europe  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few 
degrees  from  his  native  soil,  the  glories  of  another  world  are 
opened  to  him.  In  my  last  walk  I  stopped  again  and  again  to 
gaze  on  these  beauties,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  in  my  mind  for 
ever  an  impression  which  at  l;he  time  I  knew  sooner  or  later 
must  fail.  The  form  of  the  orange-tree,  the  cocoa-nut,  the 
palm,  the  mango,  the  tree-fern,  the  banana,  will  remain  clear 
and  separate;  but  the  thousand  beauties  which  uiiite  these 
into  one  perfect  scene  must  fade  away ;  yet  they  will  leave, 
like  a  tale  heard  in  childhood,  a  picture  full  of  indistinct,  but 
most  beautiful  figures." 


.  TEEE,  SHRUB  AND  PLANT  LABELS. 
{Continued  fro7n  p.  156.)  . 
FoK  frait  trees,  roses,  &c.,  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best  kiud  of 
label  is  a  common  wooden  one,  three  inches  long  or  so,  and  with  .a 
hole  bored  through  at  one  end,  through  which  a  copper  wire  may  be 
passed  to  attach  it  to  the  tree,  the  name  being  written  on  while  the 
'  paint  is  moist,  and  the  copper  rather  loosely  though  securely  bound 
round  the  branch,  so  as  to  allow  for  its  expansion.  In  some  places 
where  large  collections  are  kept  it  is  nsnal  to  put  numbers  to  the 
plants,  and  enter  the  names  with  those  numbers  in  a  book.  In  such 
cases  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  proWde  suitable  numbering 
material,  and  the  best  known  are  little  narrow  strips  of  lead,  on 
which  the  number  is  impressed  with  type  for  the  pm'pose,  and  then 
the  strip  is  -^vi-apped  round  a  small  branch  rather  loosely  but 
securely. 


For  all  common  bedding  and  similar  plants,  ordinary  wooden 
labels  are  at  once  the  most  convenient  and  the  simplest.  If  you~ 
require  them  of  a  somewhat  lasting  character,  dip  the  ends  iu  tar  or 
pitch.  In  most  gardens  it  is  the  practice  in  writing  those  wooden 
labels  to  write  the  name  from  the  part  that  goes  in  the  ground  to  the 
top — a  bad  way,  inasmuch  as  the  label  always  begins  to  decay  at  the 
base,  and  thus  the  beginning  of  the  generic  and  specific  name  gets 
obliterated,  while  the  end  of  it  may  be  quite  legible.  Always  begin 
to  write  it  at  the  top,  and  then,  if  it  does  decay  at  the  bottom,  the 
commencement  of  the  names  will,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  their  recogni- 
tion. This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  really  is  of  much  importance 
where  there  are  many  plants  named  with  common  wooden  labels.  It 
becomes  as  easy  to  write  from  the  top  after  a  little  practice  as  the 
other  way.  In  writing  the  names  always  begin  as  near  the  top  as 
possible.  The  wooden  labels  are  most  readily  made  froni.laths  if 
they  be  not  bought  by  the  bundle,  in  which  way  they  are  now 
frequently  sold.  They  are  also  generally  used  for  pot  plants, 
and  are  the  best  for  general  purposes.  When  we  have  nice 
specimen  plants  it  is  often  desirable  to  furnish  them  with  more 
permanent  and  horizontally  written  labels.  The  readiest  and 
best  way,  however,  we  have  found  of  doing  so  is  as  follows : — ■ 
There  are  little  zinc  labels  of  several  shapes  sold  by  seedsmen, 
and ,  usually  written  upon  with  some  acid,  but  they  are  generally 
unsatisfactory  when  so  written,  and  not  sufficiently  legible.  By 
painting  these  with  a  little  white  paint  made  without  oil,  you  may 
write  upon  the  surface  with  common  ink,  and  by  placing  over  the 
lettering  and  general  surface  of  the  label  when  dry  a  touch  of  the  best 
copal  varnish,  a  neat,  effective,  and  most  convenient  label  for  pot 
plants  is  the  result.  The  labels  can  be  written  by  anybody,  and  are 
as  quickly  and  conveniently  done  as  any.  It  is  best  to  write  each 
letter  distinctly — to  "print"  it  after  a  fashion,  in  fact.  Of  course 
there  are  others  equally  suitable,  but  one  may  obtain  a  dozen  of  these 
for  the  price  of  one  of  the  impressed  labels,  and  they  may  be  used 
again  and  again,  like  the  cast-iron  labels  recommended  for  trees.  We 
are  the  more  desirous  of  recommending  these  economical  and  efficient 
articles  from  having  frequently  seen  the  labelling  of  trees,  &c., 
given  up  in  disgust  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  expensive  glazed 
and  other  labels.  Where  large  collections  of  camelhas  or  any  other 
hard-wooded  plants  are  grov^'n,  the  smaU  strips  of  lead,  with  the 
number  impressed  on  one  end  and  the  strip  folded  on  so  that  the 
numbered  end  shall  be  presented  to  the  eye,  are  excellent,  as  well  as 
for  roses,  frvut  trees,  &c.,  in  the  open  air. 

With  regard  to  the  way  of  writing  a  label,  it  is  generally  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  place  to  what  is  called  the  "  common  name,"  if  that 
name  has  any  basis,  not  otherwise.  The  Colimibian  maple,  the  dove 
plant,  the  maiden-hair — these  and  such  as  these  that  are  really 
"common,"  orhavesome  recognition,  or  some  meaning,  or  association, 
should  be  given  ;  but  to  merely  translate  the  Latin  name,  to  give  us 
something  like  the  "acuminate-leaved  Sarcoglottis,"  or  the  "long, 
tubed  brain-bane,"  as  they  do  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  St.  James's 
Park,  is  not  desirable.  Therefore  we  never  put  a  "  common  name" 
upon  a  label  unless  it  be  really  such,  and  if  the  plant  has  any 
peculiar  use  or  association  that  is  -not  expressed  by  this  common 
name,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  record  it.  Never  omit  the  generic 
name  in  full,  as  they  frequently  do  at  Kew.  The  native  country,  in 
addition  to  the  scientific  name,  should  always  be  given ;  to  put  the 
date  of  introduction  or  natural  order  is  unnecessary.  One  may  see 
labels  in  some  botanic  gardens  so  much  covered  with  authorities  and 
one  thing  or  the  other  as  to  scare  away  the  visitor  whom  they  ought 
to  attract.  Of  course  this  refers  to  large  and  important  subjects ; 
for  small  ordinary  plants  the  single  name  only  should  be  used. 

After  trying  every  way  we  are  qtiite  satisfied  that  the  best  wav  of 
all  is  to  have  a  stock  of  strong  but  neat  iron  labels,  and  have  some 
person  to  rewrite  them  occasionally  in  winter;  The  most  suitable 
size  for  general  purposes  of  labelling  young  trees,  <&c.,  is,  abotit  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  one  inch  Tiade  in  the.  shank,  the  head  four  or  five 
inches  across,  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  deep.  Of  course  these 
cast-iron  labels  will  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  i-eally  wish  to 
name  their  choicer  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  In  the  first  instance  we  made  a 
model  in  wood  of  the  desired  kind  of  label,  and,  sending  it  to  Glasgow, 
had  a  niunber  cast  at  a  cheap  rate  per  hundredweight — getting 
somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  labels"  per  hundredweight.  In 
writing  the  labels  it  is  best  to  first  write  the  outUnes,  and  then  fill  in 
rather  thickly ;  the  paint  to  be  finely  strained,  of  coirrse. 

The  following  description  of  a  new  garden  label,  contributed  to  the 
Journal  of  Boia«i/,  by  Professor  A.  Church,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester,  will  be  of  interest.  The  Professor  says  : — "  The 
indestructibility  of  solid  paraffin  suggested  to  me  its  use  for  the 
preservation  of  printed  plant  labels.  The  plan  having  proved 
successful,  and  the  '  paraf&ned'  labels  having  resisted  the  adverse 
atmospheric  influences  of  two  seasons,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  more 
extended  trials  will  confirm  my  conviction  that  a  permanent  garden 
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label,  legible  and  inexpensive,  has  been  attained.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  the  mode  of  prepai'ing  the  labels : — Print  the 
names,  &c.,  of  the  plants  ou  stout,  smooth,  white  paper,  of  suitable 
dimensions  and  form.  Prepare  cast-iron  label-holders  with  a  flattened 
spike  to  keep  them  straight  in  the  ground,  aud  with  the  u])per 
exjjanded  portion  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  sunk  flat  space  about  a 
fjuarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  right  size  for  the  reception  of  the 
printed  label  and  its  protective  glass  cover.  Paint  this  sunk  space 
ivith  several  coats  of  good  white  paint,  aud  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly. 
The  next  step  is  to  unite  the  label  to  the  glass  plate  with  parafliu. 
The  paper-label  and  glass  being  cut  to  the  same  size,  the  latter  is 
cleaned  and  kept  hot — about  as  hot  as  boilin^g  water — while  the  label 
is  being  dipped  into  a  bath  of  melted  paraffin.  The  label  is  then 
quickly  pressed  on  to  the  hot  glass,  a  board  and  a  weight  being  put 
upon  both.  'When  cold,  the  glass  with  its  adlierent  label  is  placed  in 
the  sunk  space  of  the  label  holder,  and  secured  mth  good  putty. 
Subsequently,  a  coat  or  two  of  paint  on  this  putty  mil  keep  all 
seoire.  The  above  directions  are  much  easier  to  carry  out  than  they 
appear  to  bo  at  first  sight,  while  several  conti-ivanccs  and  precautious 
wil]  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  who  carries  them  out  on  a  large 
scale.  For  instance,  the  glass  plates  may  be  kept  hot  in  an  oven, 
and  removed  with  a  pair  of  crucible  tongs  as  wanted,  while  another 
pair  of  tongs  or  pincers  will  be  useful  to  hold  the  labels  during  their 
immersion  in  the  melted  paraffin.  Here  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
best  paraffin  is  that  which  is  freest  from  any  kind  of  fat  or  grease, 
and  melts  at  a  temperature  at  least  above  o^T  centigrade.  It  might 
be  found  advisable  to  imbed  the  label  and  glass  in  paraffin,  or  to 
modify  the  plan  of  fixing  the  label  to  the  glass  by  putting  it,  soaked 
in  paraffin,  between  two  sheets,  but  the  principle  of  all  these  modifi- 
cations is  identical.  The  air  and  rain  are  cccludcd,  and  cannot  give 
rise  to  the  discoloration  of  the  label." 

On  the  above  attempt  of  the  able  Professor  wc  liave  only  to  remai'k 
agaiu  that  no  label  deserves  general  adoption  in  a  large'gai-dcn  which 
will  not  permit  of  being  used  again  and  agaiu,  if  from'any  cause  the 
plant  it  was  originally  used  for  disappears  from  the  garden  or 
perhaps  receives  another  name  ;  and  as  to  permanence,  that  question 
is  already  settled.  Iron  labels,  painted  black,  and  with  white  lettering, 
covered  with  a  coat  of  copal  varnish,  done  eight,  seven,  and  six  years 
ago  in  the  herbaceous  department  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  the 
Kegent's  Park,  ai'o  now  as  legible  as  ever.  This  is  permanent  enough 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Grand  old  oaks  or  other  objects  no  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  vicissitudes  than  granite  rocks,  may  require  as 
permanent  labels  as  can  be  devfsed. 
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TliEBS  FOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

]\L\XY  think  tbat  it  i.s  difficult  or  impossible  to  grow  many 
kinds  of  trees  in  London.  This  is  an  crroncou.s  notion.  The 
attcr-nicntioncd  trees  arc  such  as  I  know  will  grow  in 
London,  and,  consequently,  in  our  other  largo  cities : — • 

'l'ii»  HoitsK-CiiKSTNiT. — This  thrives  in  London  where  it  is 
well  planted,  and  the  trees  I'etaiu  their  leaves  longer  tlian 
they  do  in  Paris ;  therefore,  they  arc  much  fresher,  and  more 
agreeable  to  look  upon  ui  autumn.  The  most  conspicuou.s 
plantation,  perhaps,  is  the  avenue  in  Regent's  Park,  where, 
however,  the  trees  are  crowded,  aud  the  soil  is  verj-  inferior 
coini)ared  with  much  that  may  i)e  found  in  other  London 
jiarks.  Tt  should  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  when  street  trees  arc 
idanted  on  the  Continent  they  receive  ]u'0i)er  soil,  and  are 
otherwise  treated  so  as  to  ensure  good  specimens.  With  us 
the  rule  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  It  is  bj-  mere  accident 
that  most  of  the  fine  trees  seen  in  London  have  got  their 
heads  above  the  crowd  of  J'oung  trees  and  shrubs  among 
which  they  have  been  carelessly  stuck  into  the  ground.  In 
the  squares  aud  in  the  oiien  roads  of  London,  such  as  that  of 
the  new  Thames  Embankment,  the  horse-chestnut,  if  iirojierly 
planted,  would  in  due  course  become — what  it  is  already  in  our 
parks — the  noblest  in  flower  of  all  our  stately  forest  trees,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  double  variety  lasts  much  longer  in 
llower  than  the  common  form.  The  red  kind  would  also 
thrive  well,  as  indeed  would  all  other  sorts  of  chestnut. 


RoBixu  (False  Acacia). — This  thrives  in  all  parts  of 
London ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  planted  as  to  ensvu-e  more  than 
half  its  full  development.  It  retains  its  verdure  till  late  in 
autumn,  then  sheds  its  leaves  quickly,  aud  goes  to  rest  for  the 
winter.  It  has,  in  this  respect,  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  lime,  which  occupies  haH  the  summer  in  shedding  its 
rusty  leaves.  The  round-headed  variety,  which  forms  such 
compact  and  glorious  masses  of  verdure  in  various  cities  in 
Italy,  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  aud  so  is  the  pyramidal 
one,  which  has  a  habit  like  that  of  the  Lombardy  poplar.  It 
is  a  peculiarly  graceful  tree,  and  especially  adapted  for  posi- 
tions in  towns  and  cities  where  a  tree  with  wide-spreading 
branches  might  be  objectionable.  Its  columns  of  graceful 
verdure  may  rise  in  the  narrowest  streets,  or  from  the  smallest 
enclosures  round  public  buildings,  &c.,  without  shutting  .out 
light,  or  giving  rise  to  any  objectionable  drip.  This  variety 
may  be  seen  in  pretty  good  condition  along  the  flower-walk  iu 
Kensington  Gardens.  There  are  other  varieties  of  this 
elegant  tree  equally  important,  such  as  sophoraefolia,  macro - 
phylla,  microphylla,  and  Decaisneana. 

Gledttschia. — This  is  much  less  known  as  a  town  tree  than 
the  Robinia,  but  is  even  more  valuable,  retaining,  as  it  does, 
its  leaves  in  a  perfectly  green  condition  till  late  iu  autumn, 
and  attaining,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  height  of 
nearly  eighty  feet.  A  tall  and  well-developed  Gleditschia  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  finest  Robinia ;  indeed,  taking  stateli- 
ness  and  gra^'e  into  consideration,  I  know  of  no  tree  to 
sui-pass  such  specimens  as  that  of  the  Gleditschia  in  Professor 
Owen's  garden  m  Richmond  Park.  I  have  observed  these 
Gleditschias  thrivmg  iu  small  gardens  in  London,  where 
they  have  been  most  carelessly  planted ;  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  good  specimens  of  them  iu 
our  streets  and  scjuares. 

Maples. — Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  noble  family  may  be 
grown  well  in  London,  and  any  of  half-a-dozen  distinct  species 
of  maple  are  better  worth)-  of  a  jjlace  in  town  than  the  com- 
mon lime.  Among  sorts  to  be  recommended  may  be  mentioned 
the  Great  Columbian,  the  Noajiolitan,  the  Hungarian,  the 
Siberian,  and  the  Norway  maples. 

Alders. — Of  the  cut-leaved  kind  there  is  a  fine  old  tree  in 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  garden  at  Montague  House.  This 
variety,  which  forms  such  a  distinct-looking  tree,  attains  as 
great  a  height  as  the  common  kind,  and  there  are  other  sorts 
that  thrive  equally  well  in  towns. 

BiucK. — The  weeping  birch  is  quite  at  home  in  Loudon,  and 
the  nobler  sjiecies,  such  as  Betnla  nigra,  will  also  succeed,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  I'ark. 

Celtis  occiuEXTALis. — Of  this  there  is  a  fine  tree  at  Fulham, 
overhanghig  the  King's  Road. 

Tke  Common  Ash. — This  aud  its  allies,  some,  of  which 
differ  gi-eatly  from  one  another  in  appearance,  make  excellent 
town  trees.  A  good  collection  of  them  maj-  be  seen  iu  perfect 
health  in  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  pretty  little  cottage  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Serpentine.  They  are,  however,  too 
much  crowded,  and  begin  to  want  relief  iu  the  way  of  thinning. 

The  TiLir-TuEE. — This  is  quite  ut  home  iu  London,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  city  trees. 

The  Fi.invEiuxG  Asm  (Ohms  evkop.sa). — This  thrives  per- 
fectly, and  is  very  ornamental  in  early  summer. 

PvuAMlnAL  I'l.vxe.-- This  is  a  <:lose-growing  variety  of  the 
common  London  ])lane,  and  would,  dmibtless,  make  an  equally 
good  town  tree. 

Poi'LAu. — Of  the  many  species  aud  varieties  that  exist  of 
this,  the  Abelc  poplar  is,  perhai)s,  one  of  the  finest  -which  wc 
have  for  towns. 

J'TKiiorAUVA  CAUCAsiCA. — This  has  noble  compound  leaves, 
and  will  do  well  as  a  town  tree. 

.\it.AXTrs  Gr.vxnrt.os.\. — This  thrives  famously  in  towns,  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  Good  examples  of  it  may  be  seen 
both  in  Oxford  and  in  Cambridge  terraces,  Edgware  Road. 

Among  the  ]ircceding  arc  some  of  our  largest  town  trees. 
There  is,  however,  a  host  of  trees  smaller  in  stature,  but  more 
beautiful  iu  bloom,  and  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  monotony 
resulting  from  planting  any  of  the  larger  kinds  in  quantity, 
which  thrive  e(|uallj-  well  in  towns  as  in  the  open  country. 
These  are  the  thorns  in  splendid  variety,  the  snowy  Jlcspilus. 
the  almond,  the  ajiricot  tree,  the  cherries,  double  and  single. 
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the  Judas  tree,  the  deciduous  cotoneasters,  the  quince,  the 
labiiruums,  Gymnooladus  canadensis,  Koelretiteria  paniculata, 
Sahsburia  adiantifolia,  snch  Tigorous  and  hardy  magnolias  as 
acuminata ;  the  Dutch  medlar,  the  double-blossomed  peaches,  the 
cherry  plum,  Pyrus  in  great  variety,  "Weeping  Sophora,  the 
lilac,  ajid  the  Weeping  Wych  elm.  Many  others  might  be 
named;  but  these  Trill  suffice  to  show  that  i£  we  lack  variety 
iu  city  plantings,  it  is  not  for  want  of  materials.  G. 


WEEPINa  TEEES.  ■ 

As  yet  we  do  not  know  the  full  value  of  weeping  trees.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  most  weeping  trees  not  to  show  their  full 
lieauty  of  character  till 
they  have  attained  a 
considerable  age.  Who 
knows  anything  of  a 
weeping  beech,  who  has 
seen  only  a  young  speci- 
men recently  planted  ? 
AVhy,  it  is  passed  by  as 
a  mere  curiosity.  But 
give  it  a  generation,  and 
it  becomes  as  pictu- 
resque as  a  gale-tossed 
ship.  So  it  is  with  the 
weejiing  mountain  elm, 
of  which  there  is  such 
a  noble  specimen  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  Some  species,  it 
is  true, show  their  beauty 
from  an  early  age  ;  but 
the  above-named  mark- 
ed examples  ])oint  to 
the  probability  that  we 
cannot  judge  of  the 
effect  that  will  finally  be 
produced  by  kmds  ob- 
tained in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  weeping 
trees,  is  the  weeping 
form  of  that  fine  tree 
the  Japanese  Sophora 
(Sophora  japouica  pen- 
dula).  When  well  de- 
veloped, it  is  attractive 
in  winter  or  summer. 
It  is  more  picturesque 
in  outline  than  the  weep- 
ing willow,  while  the 
shoots  hang  most  grace- 
fully. It  is  rather  a  slow 
gi'ower,  its  only  fault ; 
like  the  normal  fui'in, 
it  would  thrive  well  on 
dry  soils.  This  tree  is 
more  esteemed  on  the 
Continent  _than  in  this 
country,  and  there  are 
better  specimens  of  it 
there.  It  probably  re- 
cpiircs  the  climate  of  the 
south  of  England  to  give 
it  a  fair  chance  of  attaiu- 
ing  perfection. 

As  to  the  position  suited  for  this  tree,  there  is  no  fairer 
object  for  isolation  in  some  quiet  green  bay  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  lawn.  It  should  never  be  crowded  up  iu  a  planta- 
tion or  shrubbery  with  a  number  of  ordinary  trees,  which,  if 
they  do  not  rob  it  at  the 'root,  or  shade  it  at  the  top,  will 
prevent  its  beauty  from  being  seen.  We  should  be  glad  to 
learn  the  size  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  tree  now  in  this 
country. 


The  Weeping  Sophora. 


BEECH  TREES  AND  LIGHTNING. 

While  travelling  through  some  of  the  extensive  forests  of  North 
America,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1834,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  during  a  thxmder-storm  many  of  the  inhabitants  took 
shelter  under  the  nearest  beech  tree,  believing  that  such  trees  are 
never  struck  by  lightning.  Wishing  to  iuvestigate  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  I  made  inquiry  in  various  districts  through  which  I  passed, 
but  in  none  could  I  hear  of  a  single  instance  of  a  beach  tree  having 
been  struck  by  the  electric  fluid,  although  I  had  seen  elms,  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  ash  trees  more  or  less  disfigured  by  it,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas.  The  stems  of  elms  and  oaks  were 
generally  tpm  into  long  narrow  strips,  while  the  ash  was  in  elongated 
detached  masses  of  various  sizes.  On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  I 
made  inquiry  in  various  parts   of  Britain  to  ascertain  if  such  was 

the  case  in  regard  to  the 
beeches  in  this  country. 
Although  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  many  species  of 
trees  being  more  or  less 
in j  ured,  not  one  proved  to 
be  the  beech.  From  this 
seeming  exemption,  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  there 
must  be  something  in  the 
constitution  of  the  beech 
different  from  other  trees, 
rendering  it  less  suscep- 
tible to  the  electric'fluid. 
I  may  here  mention  one 
circumstance  which  is 
pretty  well  known  to  all 
proprietors  of  beech 
forests,  that  is,  the  scarcity 
of  vegetation  in  such 
places;  and  iu  close  beech 
woods  nothing  is  seen  but 
the  brown  decaying  leaves 
of  many  successive  years. 
In  the  American  beech 
woods,  as  wall  as  some 
of  those  in  Britain,  we  do 
find  a  few  herbaceous 
plants  peculiar  to  such 
places,  totally  different  in 
appearance  from  the  plants 
found  growing  vmder  any 
other  species  of  timber 
trees.  Under  the  beech 
trees  in  American  forests 
we  find  the  different  species 
of  "Indian  Pipe"  (Mono- 
tropa  uniflora  and  M.  lanu. 
ginosa),  also  the  "  Cancer 
Boot"  (Epiphegus  virgin- 
ianus),  while  the  Mono- 
tropa  Hj'popitj's  is  indi- 
genous in  some  beech 
woods  in  England.  These 
plants  have,  more  or  less, 
a  waxy  appearance,  of  a 
peculiar  whitish-brown 
colour,  devoid  of  leaves, 
but  covered  with  scale-like 
bodies.  During  a  recent 
torn:  through  England,  I 
was  interested  to  see  at 
Mr.  Smith's,  at  Worcester, 
a  large  weeping  beech, 
which  was  struck  by  light- 
ning during  the  mouth 
of  June  1857.  This  tree 
is  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  six  feet  in 
circumference  at  base,  and  branches  off  horizontally  at  top.  The 
spread  of  the  branches  varies  from  thirty -five  feet  to  forty  feet  in 
diameter.  This  beech,  instead  of  being  riven  in  pieces  like  the 
generality  of  lightning-struck  trees,  has  the  bark  on  the  upper  hori- 
zontal portions  of  the  branches  injured,  just  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  seared  with  a  hot  ii'on..  The  health  of  this  tree  does  not  appear 
to  have  suffered,  as  the  points  of  the  branches  then  struck,  as  well 
as  the  secondai-y  ones  immediately  below  the  seared  portions  of  the 
large  branches,  have  grown  quite  as  freely,  and  continue  as  healthy 
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as  those  which  were  nntonched  by  the  electric  fluid.  The  three 
main  branches  injured  vary  from  twenty-one  inches  to  ti^'enty-seven 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  portion  of  bark  riven  along  their  upper 
surface  varies  from  four  to  five  inches  in  breadth,  in  small,  irregular 
flakes,  standing  quite  upright.  The  electric  flnid  must  have  passed  oil 
by  means  of  the  pendent  branches,  as  no  trace  is  observable  on  the 
surface  of  the  horizontal  ones  beyond  ten,  thirteen,  and  si."cteen  inches 
in  circumference,  nor  is  there  tile  slightest  appearance  on  the  stem  of 
any  electric  fluid  having  passed  dovvn  it,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  some  lightning-struck  tirees.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
effect  produced  by  lightning  on  this  \veeping  beech,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  think  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the 
beech  tree  which  ought  to  bo  investigated,  and  which  renders  it 
incapable  of  being  injtu'ed  to  the  extent  of  otlier  forest  trees.  Still, 
large  beecli  trees  may  occasionally  be  struck,  and  show  no  more 
injury  than  the  weeping  beech  at  "Worcester. — J.  Mc'N'ah  in  "  Pro- 
ceeilinrjs  of  the  Botanical  Sociefij  of  Edinhv.r/jli," 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Extinct  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  Forests  in  England.— 
In  the  Decembernumbor  of  the  aeologlful  Miiffazhie,  Mr.  Carruthers,  F.E.S., 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  tigured  and  described  two  now  species  of  fossil 
coniferous  frtuts  from  the  Ciaultbods  of  Folkestone.  He  states  one  species 
to  be  allied  to  the  e.-dsting  Sequoia  (Wellingtouia),  and  shows  that  thoy 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  coniferous  vegetation  ou  the  high  lands  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  period,  which  had  a  facies  similar  to  that  now  existing 
on  the  mountains  ou  the  west  of  North  America,  between  the  thirtieth 
and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude.  No  fossil  referable  to  Secjuoia  has 
hitherto  been  found  in  strat;i  older  than  the  Gault,  and  here,  ou  the  first 
appearance  of  the  genu.s,  ^\'C  lind  it  is  associated  with  pines  of  tliu  aamc 
group  that  now  flourish  by  its  side  in  the  New  World. 

The  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis). — The  grandest  and 
most  solemn  of  all  the  forest-trees  in  the  mountain  regions.  Up  to  a 
certain  period  of  gro^vth  they  are  eminently  beautifid,  their  boughs 
disposed  m  the  most  graceful  pagoda-like  series  of  close  terraces,  thick 
and  dark  with  green  ei-ystaUiue  leaflets.  In  spring  the  tender  shoots  come 
out  of  a  paler  green,  finger-hke,  as  if  they  were  pointing  to  the  \-iolets  at 
their  feet.  But  when  tlic  trees  have  grown  old,  and  their  rough  boles 
measure  a  yard  and  more  through  their  diameter,  they  are  no  longer 
beautiful,  but  they  have  a  sad  solemnity  all  their  own,  too  full  of  meaning 
to  require  the  heart's  connucnt  to  bo  framed  in  words.  Below,  all  their 
earthward-lookiug  branches  are  sapless  and  shattered,  splintered  by  the 
weight  of  many  winters'  snows;  above,  thoy  are  still  greou  and  full  of  life, 
hut  their  summits  overtop  .ill  the  deciduous  trees  around  them,, and  in 
their  companionship  witli  Ijoaven  they  are  alouc. — HUie  Veiiiin; 

A  Tale  about  Cedar  Trees.— Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  certain 
private  park  on  the  south  side  of  Loudon,  there  stood  some  cedar  trees, 
both  tall  and  handsome,  lending  a  .■jweet  aud  beautiful  air  to  the  sweUiug 
ground  on  which  they  grew.  13ut  on  an  evil  day  the  park  was  given  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  huilders  aud  surveyors.  "  These  trees,"  said  one 
master  builder,  "iire  very  precious;  they  would  make  innumerable  cedar 
peucUs,  and  would  in  tliat  way  reaUse  a  great  deal  of  mo7iey."  He 
therefore  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  cut  them  down  aud  make  tliem  into 
stjiuire  logs.  Then  he  said  to  a  timber  dealer,  "  Come,  see  my  tindjor,  and 
buy  it."  So  the  timber  dealer  came,  but  lie  did  not  buy;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  said,  "Foolish  man!  you  have  destroyed  these  beautifid  trees,  .and  now 
they  are  of  no  use  except  to  bum ;  these  are  not  the  cedar  trec>s  of  which 
pencils  are  made,  and  their  wood  is  good  for  nothing  else.  Those  trees 
were  worth  a  hundred  guineas  each  as  objects  for  jiark  embellishment  as 
they  stood,  and  now  they  are  scarcely  worth  carting  away."  Moral: — Don't 
cut  cedar  trees  down,  especially  with  the  \"iow  of  making  cedar  pencils  or 
much  money  out  of  them. — Alkkku  D.vwso.v. 

Poplars  as  Town  Trees.— I  have  a  very  beautiful  poplar  on  my 
lawn  which  I  received  from  Simon. Louis  Freres,  of  M(!tz,  now  .some 
seven  or'eight  ye:irs  since,  under  the  n.ame  of  i*o])uIus  Kugenei,  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  I',  canadensis  and  some  (tlher  species.  My 
tree  is  about  thirty  feet  higli,  aud  differs  from  all  others;  it  is  grace, 
ful,  and  most  rapid  in  its  growth,  having  some  resenddance  to  the 
Black  Italian  poplar;  bnt  is  far  less  spreading  in  its  growth,  and 
seems  well  worthy  of  prop.agation  as  a  town  tree — -for  anyone  who 
will  look  at  the  groups  of  jioplars  behind  Whitehall  will  soo  that  the 
poplar  IS  a  town  tree.  The  jioplars  I  alhule  to  (Populus  eanescens,  I 
believe)  in  summer  are  slightly  pendulous,  and  on  the  whole  form  the 
most  graceful  groups  of  trees  I  ever  saw.  That  variety  of  P.  allia 
called  r.  acerifolia  is  also  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  parks.  Its 
leaves  when  turned  up  by  a  slight  wind  are  of  silvery  whiteness  and 
very  plentiful ;  both  this  and  P.  Eugenoi  strike  freely  from  cuttings. 
— Syi.v.v. 

Trees. — Thcro  is  a  mother.idea  in  each  particular  kind  of  tree, 
which,  if  well-marked,  is  probably  embodied  in  the  poetry  of  every 
language.  Take  the  oak,  for  instance,  and  we  find  it  always  standing 
as  a  typo  of  strength  and  onduranco.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  thought 
ot  the  single  mark  of  supremacy  which  distinguishes  this  tree  from 
all  our  other  I'orcst-trecs  ?  All  the  rest  of  them  shirk  the  work  of 


resisting  gravity  ;  the  oak  alone  defies  it.  It  chooses  the  horizontal 
direction  for  its  limbs,  so  that  their  whole  weight  may  tell — aud 
then  stretches  them  ont  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  so  that  the  strain  may  bo 
mighty  enough  to  be  worth  resisting.  You  will  find  that,  in  passing 
from  the  extreme  do^vnward  droop  of  the  branches  of  the  weeping- 
willow  to  tho  extreme  upward  inclination  of  those  of  the  poplar,  they 
sweep  nearly  half  a  circle.  At  90' the  oak  stops  short;  to  slant 
upward  another  degree  would  mark  infirmity  of  purpose ;  to  bend 
doNATiwards,  weakness  of  organization.  The  American  elm  betray.s 
something  of  both ;  yet  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see,  puts  on  a 
certain  resemblance  to  its  sturdier  neighbour.  It  won't  do  to  be 
exclusive  in  our  taste  aljont  trees.  There  is  hardly  one  of  them 
which  has  not  peculiar  beauty  in  some  lifting  place  for  it.  I 
remember  a  tall  poplar  of  monumcutal  proportions  aud  aspect,  a  vasi 
pillar  of  glossy  green,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  :i 
beacon  to  all  the  country  round.  A  native  of  that  region  saw  lit  to 
build  his  bouse  very  near  it,  and,  having  a  fancy  that  it  might  blow 
down  sometime  or  other,  .and  exterminate  himself  and  any  incidental 
relatives  who  might  be  "stopping"  or  "tarrying"  with  him — also 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  human  life  is  under  all  circum- 
stances to  be  preferred  to  vegetable  existence — had  tho  great  poplar 
cut  do«m.  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  "  It  is  only  a  poplar  I  "  and  so  much 
harder  to  replace  its  living  cone  than  to  build  a  granite  obelisk ! — 
OJii-cr  WendcU  Holmes. 

Killing  Tree-Stumps. — Within  these  last  few  years  I  have  re- 
modcUod  my  plantatious  and  shrubberies,  and  rooted-out  cart-loads  of  ill- 
grown  trees,  replacing  them  with  curiously  grafted  trees  more  suitable  for 
g.irden  decoration  than  the  common  material  so  iiersistentiy  pUmted  even 
yet  by  those' whose  knowledge  of  arboricvdtnre  extends  no  further  than 
that  of  time-honoured  timber  b-cos.  Not  to  make  too  gi'cat  an  opening 
at  once,  a  large  tree  was  left  at  intervals,  uutd  the  new  ones  get  up  a 
little,  and  these  I  wish  to  destroy  by  degrees  as  may  seem  desirable.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  how  can  this  best  be  done,  as  the  roots  cannot  he 
dug  out,  aud  to  cut  them  oil'  at  or  above  grovmd  woidd  only  result  in  (lie 
production  of  ugly  stumps,  bristling  with  strong  shoots.  The  only 
ctfoctivc  way  I  can  think  of  is  to  remove  entirely  a  ring  of  hark  in  the 
early  autumn  before  the  descout  of  the  sap,  and  this  I  puiiiose  ti'j-ing  next 
autumn,  it  uo  one  can,  from  experieuce  or  inductive  reasoning,  suggest  a 
hotter  plan.  Tlie  trees  are  from  twcuty-iive  to  thirty  years  planted,  rl 
thought  at  first  to  head  thorn  down  and  cover  them  with  ivy,  hut  a 
vigorous  young  oak  upon  which  the  cxperimout  was  tried  threatens  (for 
a  time  at  least)  to  out-grow  tho  ivy.  In  order  to  better  miderstaud  the 
ease  ou  which  I  sock  advice,  it  may  bo  well  to  explain  that  tho  south 
plantation,  specially  intended  to  l)lock  out  a  row  of  houses,  is  about  four 
hundred  foot  long,  and  was  origiuiiUy  planted  ou  the  level,  but  having 
now  adopted  the  raised  aud  undulating  style,  I  have  iiiised  the  ground 
from  throe  to  four  foot  with  rich  soil  throughout  the  entire  length.  This 
affords  excoUont  material  for  the  now  trees  to  root  and  become  estahlislied 
in.  And  to  iirevent  injury  to  those  old  trees  which  for  a  time  it  i.> 
dosir.ible  to  retain,  a  ring  of  loose  stones  has  boon  built  round  the  trunks. 
Tliis  ntisuig  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  tho  planting  of  new  trees  at  a  higher 
level,  of  eo\irse,  precludes  tho  digging  out  and  oiudiction  of  the  older  ones 

when  it  is  wisliod  to  got  rid  of  thorn. — W.  T. [As  you  have   rather 

deeply  covered  tho  roots  of  the  older  trees,  it  is  likely  some  of  them  will 
perish  from  this  cause.  Your  best  course  is  to  plant  ivy  and  other  vigor,  mis 
chnibers  against  any  tiill  stumps  you  mav  have,  cutting  in  tho  top  wIutc 
that  is  inU'rfering  with  tho  younger  and  rarer  trees.  Ti'ces,  bkc  weod.s, 
may  bo  destroyed  by  persisting  in  cutting  off  their  leaves.] 

Si:.\sinE  TuKHs  .vnd  Siimriis. — Mr.  Barnes  recommends  Cupre.ssus 
niacrocarpaas  the  best  conifer  for  planting  in  exposed  situations  near 
the  sea,  but  I  venture  to  advise  the  uso  of  it  in  that  w.ay  with  caution. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  very  beautiful  tree  had  so  fairly  taken  posses, 
sion  of  my  better  affections  that  1  was  in  raptures  with  it,  I'ecom. 
mending  it  and  planting  it  in  all  directions.  In  one  inst;ince  I 
induced  a  gentleman  to  allow  mo  to  plant  him  a  full  thousand  in  oni" 
jilantation  near  the  sea  ;  but,  alas !  of  that  largo  group  fCw  now 
remain  to  tell  their  tale  of  hardships  ;  all  oxcoiit  a  few  solitary 
unhappy  objeels  have  disappeared,  so  that  Cnprossus  nmcrorai-i>u, 
howev(U"  luuulsome  in  some  situations,  is  not  the  tree  to  plant  to  "  any 
required  extent."  Far  from  it — it  will  not  stand  direct  exiiosure  to 
tho  sea  in  most  ciuics;  in  some  quiet  snug  spot  nothing  can  lie  more 
handsomo  than  this  line  cypress ;  but  n-s  a  conifer  there  ia  no  pine  to 
equal  I'inus  anstrinca :  it  will  stand  exposure  anywhere  and  every, 
where.  I  reside,  as  it  were,  on  the  sea.beach,  and  I  could  point  to 
some  line  examples  of  Cnpressns  macrocarpa  planted  by  myself  in 
l>S.')l)-.jl  ;    but  I  could  also   point   to  many  failures. — W.M.   U.\iii«)n', 

lihctlij,    Swanfca. [From  the   situation   in   which    the  Monterey 

Cypress  grows  on  tho  Pacific  slope,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that, 
unless  tho  climate  bo  a  peculiarly  hai-sh  oue,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
a  noble  seaside  tree.  At  Monterey  it  stands  on  the  sca-shorc,  con- 
tinually  tossed  by  tho  cool  Pacific  breezes  and  storms,  and  tho 
trees  attain  such  size  and  character,  that  they  almost  reniind  one 
of  tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  We  hope  shortly  to  engrave  a  drawing, 
by  Mr.  B.  Vischer,  of  San  Francisco,  iu  which  tho  trees  and  their 
storm.tossed  homo  are  beautifully  shown. — Condi'CTOR.J 
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IVY-LEAVED    PBLAEGONIUMS. 

In"  many  localities  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
during  these  last  few  years  in  satisfactorily  cultivating  the 
various  Varieties  of  bedding  verbenas  and  calceolarias,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  soiBe  establishments  their  cultivation  has 
l^een  nearly  if  not  altogether  discontinued.  The  useful  Pyre- 
thrum  "  Golden  Feather"  has,  in  some  degree,  supplied  the  loss 
of  the  yellow  calceolaria,  and  in  the  various  varieties  of  ivy- 
leaved  pelargoniums  may,  I  think,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
be  found  substitutes  for  the  verbena ;  and  this  will  possibly  be 
admitted  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  section 
of  the  pelargonium  family  has  of  late  years  been  much 
enriched  by  what  may  be  termed  an  infusion  of  'Zonal  blood, 
and  that  many  of  the  hybrid  varieties  thus  obtained  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  graceful  and  really  useful  bedding  jilants. 
In  dry  seasons,  too,  ori  light  land,  they  will  be  found  to  succeed 
admirably,  while  under  similar  circmnstauocs  verbenas  and 
calceolarias  woiild  probably  perish.  In  fact,  in  their  cultiva- 
tion as  bedding  plants,  neither  a  rich  soil  Jior  an  alnindant 
sujjply  of  water  is  necessary  or  desirable. 

Most  of  the  older  varieties  of  ivy -leaved  pelargoniums  have 
been  long  appreciated  as  useful  plants  on  account  of  their 
graceful  drooping  habit,  which  renders  them  well  adapted  for 
suspending  in  baskets  and  as  marginal  plants  for  large  or 
rustic  vases,  &o.  But  it  is  possibly  among  the  hybrid  varieties 
that  really  useful  sorts  for  the  purpose  of  bedding  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  ornamental  and  rich  wax -like  foliage  of  these 
plants  compensates  for  an  admitted  paucity  of  bloom  which 
characterises  some  of  the  kmds. 

I  may  remark,  en  pcosscmt,  that  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  the  extraordmary  vigorous  growth  of  some  hybrids 
between  the  ivy-leaved  and  zonal  .sections.  One  of  these  has 
covered  a  large  portion  of  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse  here 
"  in  a  few  months.  Indeed,  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  other 
variety  of  plant  which  could  have  covered  a  like  space  in  so 
"short  a  time,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  lose  any  of  its  vigour 
by  l)oing  increased  from  cuttings.  At  a  short  distance  it 
might  well  be  mistaken  for  the  Irish  iv^\  Its  flowers  avo  large 
and  of  a  soft  roser  colour,  but  few  and  far  between. 

Very  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  increasing  these  plants, 
which  are  usually  struck  here  early  in  August  in  the  open  air. 
Four  cuttings  are  placed  in  a  four-inch  pot  of  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  in  these  pots  they  usually  remain  until  the  bedding- 
out  season  arrives,  when  they  are  merely  shaken  out  of  the 
pots  with  little  or  no  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  and  at  once 
planted  thickly  in  the  beds,  wateriug  well  as  the  work  proceeds. 
This  watering  is  occasionally  repeated,  if  the  weather  proves 
dry,  Tmtil  the  plants  have  fairly  established"  themselves. 

JSTearly  all  varieties  of  Ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums  may  be  said 
to  Ije  good  bedding  plants ;  but  I  will  name  a  few  sorts  which 
I  have  proved  to  be  remarkably  useful  in  that  way,  viz.  : — 
Crimson  Ivy -leaved,  an  old  variety  and  an  excellent  bcdder; 
Delicatum,  a  good  bedder,  with  blush  or  light-rose  coloured 
flowers ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  fine  variegated  foliage,  trailing 
habit,  of  robust  growth ;  L'Elegante,  leaves  with  neat  white 
margins,  which  frequently  become  crimson,  and  when  seen  in 
a  bed  have  a  most  striking  effect,  which  is  most  telling  when 
thoflowers  are  picked  oft';  Silver  Gem,  with  foliage  maro'ined 
white  and  flowers  lilac-coloured,  makes  a  fine  bed  or  margin  to 
one  of  large  dimensions ;  Bridal  Wreath,  this  is  a  hybrid  variety, 
with  well-formed  pure-white  flowers,  and  very  pretty  folian-e' 
the  yomig  leaves  at  first  being  nearly  white,  changinf^to 
bright  green  when  fully  developed.  To  form  a  white  bed  I 
knpw  _of  no  ])lant  that  surpasses  this  variety.  Lady  Edith, 
Willsii,  and  Willsii  roseuni,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  hybrid 
varieties,  and  very  eft'eetive  and  beautiful  bedding  plants  when 
grown  in  a  comparatively  light  soil.  For  these,  I  believe  we 
are  indebted  to  5Ii-.  J.  Wills,  of  South  Kensington. 

Culford.  -  p.  Gbieve. 


VEGETATION  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLAND,?. 

PiiOBABLY  there  are  few  spots  of  sjmilar  extent  where  there  are 
more  gardens  and  a  more  general  taste  for  gardeuing  than  in  the 
Channel  Islands.  The  colom's  of  the  flowers  apjjear  to  be  intensified 
by  some  peculiarity  of  soil  and  climate.  The  bine  convolvulus  and 
liliie  lobeha,  and  the  scarlet  geraniums,  are  several  shades  deeper  in 
colour  than  they  are  ou  om-  coast.  Tlie  Hydi-augea,  which  generally 
has  a  pink  blossom  here,  is  usually  blue  in  these  islands,  but  the  colour 
is  not  constant,  and  the  plant  may  sometimes  be  observed  changing 
its  hues,  one  colour  apparently  straggling  with  the  other. 

Among  sub-tropical  plants  we  noticed  several  tender  varieties 
of  acacia,  the  Anstrahan  gimi  tree  (Eucalyirtus),  the  orange  and  the 
olive  (both  fruiting  in  the  open  groimd),  Cestium  aurantiaoimi,  the 
Veronica  Andersonii  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  pretty  flowering 
shrub,  and  myi'tles,  which  grow  to  a  large  size  and  blossom  freely.  The 
fig  overtops  the  cottage  roofs,  and  its  fruit  is  the  earliest  that  reaches 
the  London  market.  The  geranium  and  heliotrope  stand  the  winter 
unprotected,  and  old  plants  of  these  flowers  sometimes  almost  cover 
the  cottage  walls.  The  'Magnolia  grandiflora  grows  into  a  small 
timber  tree;  one  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Carey,  of  Woodlands,  in 
Guernsey,  is  45  feet  in  height,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe. 
In  the  same  garden  is  a  cork  tree  with  the  trunk  .as  big  as  the  body 
of  a  large  man,  producing  cork  in  thick  layers,  which  has  been  freely 
sliced  off  by  numerous  visitors.  The  single  red  and  white  camellia 
grows  cveryMdiere";  wo  saw  one  covering  a  wall  30  feet  by  16  feet. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  evergreen  shrubs,  the  Escnllonia  maerantha, 
ornaments  almost  -every  garden  with  its  bright  green  shinuig  leaves, 
and  btossoms  until  Christmas.  An  evergreen  Enouymous  (E.  japonicus) 
is  also  common ;  aud  the  evergreen  oak  is  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  arboriculture  of  Jersey'  and  Gnemsey. 

In  many  gardens  the  magnifioent_  clumps  of  aloes  decorating  the 
lawn  or  grounds  would  fill  a  large  conservatory.  They  blossom  at 
the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.  At  St.  Peter's  we  saw  an  aloe 
(Agave  americana),  growing  in  the  front  garden  of  one  of  the  houses, 
which  had  produced  a  magnificent  stem,  loaded  with  blossoms.  The 
following  year  the  stem  stood  erect,  measuring  about  35  feet  in 
height,  and  the  plant,  fated  to  die  after  the  effort  of  blossoming,  was 
then  apparently  withering.  The  aloes  are  among  the  plants  that 
help  to  give  the  little  islands  a  southern  aspect.         H.  Newlands. 


LAW    NOTES. 


Poisoning  Cats.— The  Sirminghim  Tod  sa.ys:—"  A  gentleman  evi- 
dently of  strong  fehue  antipathies,' residing  in  Edghastou,  was  summoned 
hy  his  next-door  neighhouT  to  the  Bii-mingham  Pohce-oom-t  for  haiiug 
exposed  poisoned  food  iu  his  garden  for  the  destruction  of  hfe,  contrary 
to  the  statute..  The  particular  offence  alleged  was  that  the  defendant 
liad  placed  upon  his  lawn  two  pieces  of  fish  covered  with  sti-ychnine, 
which  had  been  the  cause -of  death  of  two  favourite  cats  of  the  plaintiff. 
Defendant's  answer  was,  in  suhstarice,  an  aclmowdedgment  of  the 
poisoning,  but  a  denial  of  its  illegahty  ou  the  ground  that  the  land  upon 
which  the  poisoned  fish  was  laid  was  inclosed.  It  seems  that,  although 
the  statute  is  very  severe  upon  persons  who  sow  or  expose  poisoned  gi-ain 
or  seed,  or  place  poisoned  meat,  in  fields  and  open  lands,  the  prohibition 
does  not  extend  to  iuclosed  gardens.  The  bench  had  no  alternative  but  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  defendant  and  dismiss  the  suromons." 

Damaging  a  Crop  by  Chemical  Fumes.— Hudspeth  v.  Pattin- 
son  &  Co.— This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  £39.  18s.,  the  amount  of 
damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  crops  on  the  plaiatifl"s  land  by 
poisonous  fumes  from  the  defendants'  works.  The  plauitiff  saw  the  fumes 
settle  upon  and  damage  the  crops  ou  several  days  during  May.  The 
deficiency  in  cxuantity  was  estimated  at  £25.  lis.  Cd.,  and  the  det&-ioration 
in  quality  at  £14.  7s.  3d. ;  total  damage,  £39.  ISs.  9d.  The  defendants 
said  that  damage  w-as  sometimes  done  to  crops  by  vapours  fi-om  alkali 
works,  and  the  tenants  properly  got  compensation  ;  hut  in  this  case  they 
denied  that  any  damage  was  done.  Test  papers  did  not  change  colour, 
showing  that  no  acid  vapours  were  present,  a  fact  which  was  also  coiToho- 
rated  by  others.  The  jm-y  nevertheless  retui-ued  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages,  £20. 

The  Law  in  fieference  to  Fruitmen's  Baskets.— Mr.  Shi-uh- 
sole,  a  fruit-grower  at  .Sittiughonrne,  ICcut,  sued  Messrs.  Skinner,  salesmen 
in  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  Westminster  County  Court,  the  other  day,  for 
compensation  for  baskets  that  h.ad  not  been  returned  to  him.  Messrs. 
Sldnner  stated  that  then-  expenses  for  baskets  were  nearly  £1,000  a  year,' 
that  then'  losses  were  anuually  about  half  that  sum,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  growers  to  charge  for  baskets  not  returned,  as  they  were 
frequently  lost  ahd  mixed  with  others;  as  in  the  present  instance.  It  was, 
in  short,  proved  that  the  custom  of  the  market  was,  that  baskets  were 
trusted  to  the  buyers  without  money  being  left  upon  them.  The  judge 
considered  Messrs.  Skinner  clearly  entitled  to  a  verdict,  as  the  baskets 
appeared  to  him  to  lie  nothing  more  in  relative  value  than  the  paper  hags 
or  fancy  boxes  used  by  confectioners,  haberdashers,  or  others,  to  send 
their  goods  home  iu.  He.  therefore,  gave  judgment  for  the  defendants, 
and,  on  apphcation,  allowed  the  fuU  costs  of  then-  sohcitor  and  of  five 
witnessep. 
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The  Law  as  to  Landowners  and  Footpaths.— In  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  a  case  (Tlie  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Ne\vin<,'ton,  v.  James)  of 
some  importance  to  owners  of  jn'oijerty  was  lately  ileciJed.  Tlie  defoucl- 
ant  liad  applied  to  tlie  vestry  for  permission  to  remove  some  flag  pave- 
ment in  front  of  liis  premises,  and  replace  it  liy  ])el)bles  suited  to  bear 
liea\-y  burdens.  This  having  been  refused,  his  waggons  were  driven  over 
the  footway,  and  broke  the  liags.  Proceedings  were  thereupon  taken 
against  liim" under  the  Uighway  Act,  and  the  magistrate  having  refused  to 
convict,  the  vestry  carried  the  case  to  the  (Jueen'«  Bench.  Theii-  appeal 
was  rejected,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor,  who  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  court,  sa>ing : — "At  common  law — or  under  the  statutes— an  owner  who 
dedicated  tlie  soil  to  the  public  use  as  a  footway  parted  with  no  otlier 
right  than  the  right  of  traffic  for  the  pubUc.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
owuer  of  an  estate  ha^Tng  dedicated  a  poi'tion  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  a 
roadway,  raised  on  both  sides  for  the  irarpose  of  a  footway,  would,  by  lapse 
of  time,  be  xirecluded  from  opening  a  new'^ateway  into  his  land  from  the 
roadway,  and  thus  would  be  in'evented  from  putting  the  premises  to-any 
new  use.  But  such  was  not  the  law.  No  doubt  the  owner  could  not  so 
derogate  from  his  gi'ant  as  to  obstruct  or  interfta-o  with  the  full  and  free 
right  of  passage ;  but  that  was  all  that  he  was  bound  to  allow;  and.subiect 
to  the  ijublic  right  of  passage,  the  "rights  of  the  owner  were  left  un- 
impaii-ed." 

N"ew  Entrances  into  Old  Thoroughfares.— In  the  ease  of  Bean 
V.  Thomas,  lately  tried  in  the  Com't  of  Queen's  Bench,  Westminster,  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  the  oivners  of  land  abutting  on  a  public  way 
was  raised,  namely,  whether  they  have  a  right  to  open  doors  or  gates 
ihto  it.  The  pai-ties  to  the  action  are  neighbours,  and  the  place  in  dispute 
is  a  naiTow  lane  ranning  between  their  land.  The  lane  had  been  used  by 
the  public  for  half  a  century,  people  going  up  and  down  it,  though  rarely, 
as  the  place  was  in  a  rural  district.  I'he  defendant  had  hitely  opened  a 
gate  fi'om  his  land  into  the  lane,  and  the  phiintilf,  as  the  owner  of  the  soU, 
complained  of  this  as  an  unlawfid  encroachment.  The  ease  was  tried  at 
the  last  Surrey  Assizes,  before  Baron  Bramwell,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  owuer  of  the  soil  in  the  lane,  and  that  the  lane  was  a 
public  highway.  On  this  the  learned  baron  directed  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant,  holding  that  anyone  whose  land  abuts  on  a  highway  has  aright 
to  open  gates  or  doors  into  it  at  pleasure.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Q.C,  moved,  ou 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  to  set  aside  this  verdict,  arguing  at  sonic  length 
that  the  public  were  limited  in  their  right  t/>  vise  the  lane,  and  could  only 
go  up  and  down  from  end  to  end,  aud  that  the  defendant  had  no  greater 
right  than  anyone  else.  The  oom-t,  howevei',  were  from  tho  first  quite 
clear  that  this  "view  coidd  not  be  sustained.  Suppose,  said  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  that  I  di-opped  in  the  lane  from  a  balloon,  or  took  my  horse  over 
it  in  hunting,  should  I  be  a  trespasser  ?  It  was  manifest,  and,  indeed  it 
was  admitted,  that  this  would  bo  so,  according  to  the  contention  of  the 
plaintiff;  and  surely,  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  this  would  be  contrary 
to  cbmmon  sense.  Is  a  gentleman  a  trespasser  who  jumps  over  his  park 
wall  into  the  road  ?  There  was  no  trace  here  of  any  limitation  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  the  public  on  a  highway,  and  that  was  to  go  over  it  in 
any  direction,  and  to  open  gates  into  it  at  pleasure.  This  w;is  too  clear  to 
lie  disijuted.  The  rest  of  the  com't  concmrcd,  and  the  ajiplicatiou  was 
refused.   • 
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SALADS    AND    SALAD-MAKING. 

TnEHK  are  few  subjects  upon  which  tnore  nonsense  is  cnstomariiy 
written  than  those  of  salads  and  salad-making,  and  it  arises  princi- 
pally from  a  slavish  imit.-itionof  onrgrcat  cooks, and,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  the  improper  selection  of  materials.  Taking  lett'ncc  as  tho  staple 
article,  where,  in  point  of  flavour,  is  there  one  that  is  fit  to  compare 
with  tho  varieties  of  the  old  Brown  or  Bath  Cos,  and  next  to  them 
the  Piiris  White  and  Orcon  Cos  ?  To  those  who  like  soft  lettuces,  Tom 
Thumb,  Tennis  Ball,  Neapolitan,  and  tho  like  are  good  enough,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  the  true  lettuce  flavour.  1  like  them  occasionally 
for  a  change  ;  but  not  one  of  thojn  can  be  compared  with  a  well-grown 
Cos  Lettuce.  For  such  a  heterodox  assertion  I  fear  I  shall  bo  voted 
vulgar ;  but  oil,  though  it  he  the  best  Lucca,  is  distasteful  to  me,  and 
for  a  delicate  salad  I  would  rather  have  a  tablcspoonful  or  two  of 
iniro  sweet  cream  than  oil.  Givo  mo  this  :  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
]ierfoctly  mashed  potato,  salt,  sugar,  mustard,  and  vinegar  to  tiisto  ; 
add  to  tlicso,  if  you  like  them,  a  tUop  or  two  of  chilli  or  eschallot 
vinegar,  and  you  have  a  salad  mixture  tit  for  a  queen.  Salads  I  like 
pnrc  and  simple,  and  would  suit  them  to  tho  joint  with  which  they 
arc  to  be  eaten.'  If  it  is  lamb,  chop  a  sprig  or  two  of  mint  qnite 
fine ;  and  if  for  cold  beef  or  veal,  a  few  young  onions  treated  in  tho 
same  manner  will  not  bo  objectionable.  At  tliis  season  guo  perfectly 
blanched  endive,  tlie  broa<!-leaved  Batavian  being  the  best,  a  stick  or 
two  of  celery,  some  beet,  and  two  or  three  well.boilod  njild  onions.  Try 
those  with  the  same  mixture,  and  you  will  have  littlb  cause  tor  com. 
plaint.  I  have  no  sym])athy  with  a  great  variety  of  articles  inn  salad, 
snch  as  tarragon,  chervil.  Iambs  lettuce,  radishes,  &c.  Tho  nutty 
flavour  of  rampion  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  radishes  and  cucumber 
are  out  of  jdaco  in  salads.  I  do  not  oven  admire  "lobster  salad" — at 
least,  not  tho  vile  compound  which  one  gets  served  np  at  pnblic 
dinners,   and   many  private  ones,  and  which  iu  many  cases  is  an 


indigestible  mess,  (live  me  the  tail  or  claws  of  a  nice  fresh  lobster, 
witli  a  spoonful  or  so  of  tho  spawn  :  let  me  have  tho,ingredients  before 
noted,  some  well-blanched  lettnce  or  endive,  and  ttie  preparation  of 
a  salad  to  eat  with  lobster  will  not  be  a  work  of  many  seconds,  though 
infinitely  superior  to  tho  kind  which  some  compound.  As  a  gi-eat 
admirer  of  vegetables  of  all  kirtds,  I  like  them  in  their  pristine  and 
simple  purity,  and  I  would  rather  have  a  salad  in  its  simple  form, 
than  the  best  mixtui'O  which  Francatclli  himself  could  invent.  I  like 
these  things  as  sauco  to  viands,  not  as  \nands  themselves.        A.  E.. 

[We  fear  our  correspondent:  belongs  to  the  gourmand  rather  than 
the  jOTjnitet  section  of  salad-eatcrs.]  > 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


"Cole  Slaw." — Tho  German  population  hero  (United  States),  as 
in  tho  great  Fatbcrjand,  arc  fond  of  what  tliey  call  "sour  krout," 
which  is  no  doubt  wholesoinc,  but  it  would  not  be  appreciated  by 
English  people.  In  another  form,  liowever,  viz.,  that  of  "cole  slaw," 
cabbage  is  very  relishing ;  this  is  simply  tho  nice  white  hearts 
of  cabbage  sliced  line  by  machinery,  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
aiul  eaten  as  a  salad.  Some  may  exclaim,  ^Vhat  taste  !  I  say  tiy 
it,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  winter  salading ;  it  is  not  amiss, 
too,  mixed  with  sliced  r,aw  tomato ;  but  in  America  "  cole  slaw" 
always  accompanies  I'aw  oysters — an  excellent  combination.  O^'Stcrs 
are  cheap  here,  and  the  quantity  of  cabbages  consumed  in  New 
York  along  with  tliem,  aiul  in  other  ways,  would  bo  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  Englishmen. — Ja5IKS  T.ipr.ix,  South  Amhmj,  Neiu  Jersi'ij, 

United  Statpfi.- [Wo   have   never  tasted   in   any  country  a  more 

agreeable  salad  than  "  cole'slaw  "  in  America,  when  properly  made.] 

Carrot  Pudding. — Ilalf-pound  each  of  plums  and  currants  picked 
and  stoned,  half-pound  fiuely-chupped  beef  suet,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  bread  crumbs,  half-jjouud  each  of  can'ots  aud  potatoes  (raw)  wdien 
scraped  and  gi'ated,  quartcr-poimd  of  fine  moist  sugar,  a  little  finely-cut 
Icnion-pccl  (or  if  iirefcrrcd,  two  ounces  of  candied  peel),  spice  U>  taste,  a 
tcaspoonful  of  salt.  Very  little  liquid  is  required  to  form  the  right 
cousis'tency,  as  the  moisture  from  the  vegetables  is  nearly  sufHeient. 
What  more  is  wanted  should I)o  milk.  Boil  in  abasiu  or  mould  from  four 
to  five  hours.  Serve  with  or  without  brandy  sauco.  This  is  a  very  nice 
and  inexijensive  imdding,  no  eggs  beiug  used. 

white  Winter  Radishes. — A  Russian  priuce,  last  October,  after 
complimenting  me  with  reference  to  tho  salads  supplied  to  my  employer's 
table,  remarked,  ''Only  one  thing  you  require  to  make  your  salads  per- 
fection." I  naturally  inquired  wh;it  that  was,  when  he  replied,  "  The 
Russian  white  wmter  radish."  Of  this  ho  jiromised  to  send  me  a  packet 
of  seed,  and  if  he  does,  I  will  grow  it  and  let  you  know  tho  results. — li. 
Gir.isL'irr,  Buriihlri/. 

Poisoned  by  Rhubarb. — Mrs.  Lucy  Snook,  aged  fifty,  wife  of  Isaac 
Snook,  residing  between  Oneida  and  I)urhamvi!le,  died  from  the  cH'ccts  of 
catuig  for  gi-eens  the  leaves  of  rhubarb  or  pie  plimt,  of  which  she  was  very 
foud,  and  from  the  poisonous  elfects  of  wdiich  she  sull'ored  for  nearly  thr.v 
weeks  pi-evious  to  her  death.  The  st:Jk  of  the  pie  plant,  when  peeled  of 
its  outer  covering,  is  not  injurious  when  used  for  food ;  but  tho  leaves  are 
poisonous,  and  should  never  be  eaten.— ,t»itTit'(/,i  P,f;«'r. 

Nettles  for  Food-  One  of  the  most  neglecteu^  and  certainly  one  of  tho 
most  conunon  of  our  British  plants,  is  the  stinging  nettle  (Urtica  dioiea). 
Three  species  are  known  in  this  country,  but  the  one  mentioned  is  perhaps 
the  most  connnon.  Many  coimtry  people  believe  in  nettle  tea  as  a  useful 
spring  medicine,  and  not  a  few  boil  and  eat  them  as  a  green  vegetable. 
They  were  in  former  times  gi'owu  iu  Scotland  as  a  pot-herb,  and  if  forced 
and  l)lanched  by  earthing  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  asparagus  and  seakale, 
the  young  tops  make  a  very  good  dish.  In  Belgium,  Germany;  and  other 
parts  of  continentaJ  Europe,  nettles  are  much  more  generally  nsed  as  food 
than  they  are  with  U3. — l^iml  Journal. 

MODES  OF  COOKING  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Sai.tks  At;  BuLliUE. — Trim  them  neatly,  and  wivsh  them  iu  several 
waters;  put  Uicm  to  boil  in  plenty  of  stdtcd  water,  and,  when  almost 
dune,  stmin  them,  and  dry  them  in  a  cloth;  imt  them  in  a  sauceinvn 
willi  a  large  piece  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg  to  tastt?. 
Toss  them  gently  on  the  fire  untU  they  are  quite  cooked. 

,\  i.A  Ci!i;.Mi:. — Uoil  them  as  aliove.  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  pinch  of  flour ;  add  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutnu^g,  and  a 
small  ([uaidity  of  ereani  or  milk  j  pnt  in  tho  sprouts,  .ind  keep  tlieai  sim- 
mering till  they  are  reinly. 

.\i  .hs.— Parboil  then\  (mly  in  silted  water;  then,  hiiving  drained 
and  dried  them,  put  them  to  finisli  cooking  in  a  sjiuceiKin  with  some 
well-flavoured  clear  gravy,  adding  pepper,  sjvlt,  and  grated  nutmeg  tn 
t:i-sto. 

A  I.A  Maitrk  u'UoTKr.. — Hanng  noiirly  boiled  the  sprouts,  melt  a 
piece  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  toss  them  in  this  imtU  done,  adding 
Slime  minced  parsleyj  a  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon. 

-V  1.  V  Lvo.NNAisK. — Miuce  a  small  quantity  of  onions  or  shallots,  fry 
them  a  liglit  brown  in  butter,  then  add  tho  sprouts  ready  boiled,  and 
lu'ppcr  and  talt  to  taste. 
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SAMUEL  BROOME'S  MEMOEIAL. 

All  lovers  of  flowers  who  live  in  London,  or  who  have  been 
frequent  visitors  to  the  central  part  of  onr  great  metropolis, 
will  have  heard  of  the  work,  if  not  of  the  name,  of  Samuel 
Broome.  For  thirty-eight  years,  as  gardener  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  it  was  his  living  task  to  contribute 
to  the  pleasvire  and  innocent  enjoyment  of  thousands  of  those 
who  made  the  Temple  Gardens  their  freqvient  resort,  and 
especially  to  the  delight  of  the  children  of  this  great  city,  who 
found  in  that  ancient  pleasaunce,  not  only  a  playground,  but  a 
charming  retreat  from  the  crowded  streets. 

Samuel  Broome,  though  a  famous  grower  of  the  chrysanthe- 
•  mum,  was  much  m-ore  estimable  as  aman,  from  his  great  natural 
kindness  and  good-natured  frankness  of  disposition.  We  have 
therefore  great  pleasure  in  recording'  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
many  friends  have  subscribed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  above  his  last  resting-place  in  Nuuhead  Cemetery. 
Of  this  monument  we  now  furnish  an  illustration.  It  consists 
of  a  column  of  Aberdeen  granite  eleven  feet  in  height,  standing 
on  a  double  platform,  and  is  embellished  by  a  wreath  of  chry- 
santhemums' in  white  marble. 


Samuel  Broome  s  Monument  m  Nunhead  Cemetery 
« 
No  man  in  his  sphere  was  more  deservedly  popular  or  better 
known  than  Sam  Broome,  as  might  be  gleaned  from  the  nume- 
roiis  regretful  notices  of  his  death  in  the  press  of  all  rank 
We  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  Pnoirh  : — 

"  Never  was  siinple  man  more  p;lacl  than  thou. 
Never  were  gentler  pride  and  joy  than  thine — 

Pleased  to  see  jileas'd  crowds  round  thy  j-iompnns  bow. 
Children,  maids,  barrister.?  of  parchment  brow, 
Who  rarely  noticed  sun's  or  blossom's  shine. 

"  Along  Thames  bank  thy  blooms  stood  brave  and  bold. 
The  brighter  for  the  brick  and  mortar  round  : 
And  if  tliij  flowers  were  flowers  of  gold. 
So  innocent  none  grew  from  Temple  mould. 
None  so  enriched,  yet  cumbered  not,  the  ground. 

"  How  oft,  when  Autumn  daylight  in  the  W'est 

Was  blended  with  the  City's  Im-id  flare. 

Pale  cheeks  and  aching  brows  thy  flowers  have  blest, 
That  breathed  a  breath  of  Nature  and  her  rest, 

On  brains  o'er-wearied  with  law's  cark  and  care. 

"  Farewell  to  thee,  Mnd,  honest,  old  Sam  Bkoome." 
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CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IK  KOOMS. 

{Continued  from  2'- i^S.) 

TnE  task  is  iiiorc  difficult,  when,  along  with  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  culture,  the  decoration  of  the  apartment  is  also  aimed 
at.  The  usual  positions  selected  for  this  piirpose  are  the  cor- 
ners of  the  room,  and  the  parts  of  the  walls  between  the 
windows.  These  last  positions  are  generally  those  which,  from 
considerations  of  space,  people  devote  to  plants  when  there  is 
not  sufficient  room  for  them  in  the  rest  of  the  apartment,  but 
for  the  culture  of  plants  they  are  most  unsuitable  positions, 
because  they  are  either  too  far  from  the  light,  or  the  light  from 
the  windows  cannot  fall  directly  on  them.  Comers  which  are 
opposite  the  windows  receive,  at  least,  the  light  directly,  and 
so  are  far  more  favourabe  for  the  culture  of  plants  than,  for 
example,  the  corners  of  the  wall  in  which  the  windows  are 
placed,  or  the  parts  of  the  wall  between  the  windows,  which 
although  nearer  to  the  light,  do  not  receive  it  directly.  There- 
fore, when  the  culture  of  plants  is  confi.ned  to  the  room  itself, 
and  the  specimens  cannot  from  time  to  time  he  removed  to  the 
plant-howse,  these  positions  should  either  not  be  furnished  with 
plants,  or  a  selection  should  only  be  made  from  the  few  kinds 


Plan  ol  Boom  with  Plants. 

which  succeed  in  rooms  even  when  they  receive  but  little  direct 
light,  as,  for  example,  Plectogyne  varieg.ata  (which  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  this  respect),  some  of  the  taller  kinds  of  Authu- 
rimn,  with  long  and  broad  leaves,  and  many  varieties  of  ivy. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire-place,  no  plants  will  last  long. 
Where  it .  is  desired  to  decorate  a  room  permanently  with 
handsome  hot-house  foliage-plants,  the  arrangement  jnust  be 
such  that  all  the  plants  may  be  exposed  to  the  direct  light  from 
the  windows  and  yet  be  placed  not  too  far  from  the  fire-place. 
A  few  creepers  that  will  thrive  in  the  shade,  as  the  ivies  and 
Cissus  antarctica,  the  plants  before-mentioned,  with  a  judicious 
selection  and  arrangement  of-ther  furniture  must  then  help  to 
fill  up  the  plan.  On  festive  occasions,  when  a  greater  number 
of  persons  than  usual  crowdone's  rooms,  any  plants  that  are 
in  the  way  can  be  removed  for  twenty-fonr  hours  without 
injury  to  the  unoccupied  corners  of  the  room,  which  they  will 
serve  to  decorate  for  the  occasion.  But  let  not  the  amateur  be 
seduced  into  making  the  experiment  in  winter  of  ornamenting 
cold  staircases  with  plants  placed  around  heated  stoves,  even 
for  a  short  time.     If  he  does  so  he  will  lose,  in  a  few  hours,  all 
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the  labour  and  trouble  of  many  years.  Plants  which  occupy 
rather  unfavourable  positions  should  not  be  allowed  to  remaiii 
there  always,  but  should  change  places  from  time  to  time  with 
the  speoimcn.s  which  are  better  placed. 

In  oi'dor  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  general  principles  of 
arrangement  for  permanent  decoration,  I  will  cite  a  special 
case,  namely,  that  of  my  own  dwelling-house,  in  which  I  have 
cultivated  most  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  without  removing 
them  into  the  open  air  for  about  eight  years.  The  only  favour- 
able positions  in  my  house  are  the  rooms  which  face  the  south. 
Moreover,  the  double  windows  are  kept  fast  closed  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  very  perfect ;  the 
rooms  arc  heated  by  sheet-iron  stoves,  and  dust,  unfortunately, 
always  abounds  in  immense  quantities,  so  that  when  the  long, 
cold  winter  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  its  short,  dark  days,  is 
added  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  cannot  be  spoken  of 
as  veiy  favourable  to  the  culture  of  plants  in  rooms. 

The  room  which,  by  preference,  has  by  the  ornamental 
arrangement  of  the  plants  grown  in  it  been  converted,  so  far 
as  a  room  can  be,  into  a  winter  garden,  is  a  corner  room  with 
two  windows  to  the  south  and  two  to  the  east.  One  of  the  east 
windows,  on  account  of  a  balcony  in  front,  is  too  dark  for  the 
culture  of  jilants. 

The  preceduig  figui-e  shows  the  ground-plan  of  this  room, 
the  positions  of  the  plants  being  indicated  by  the  dark,  round 
marks ;  a  a  are  the  doors  ;  h  f  the  south  windows  ;  c  the  one 
east  window  which  is  suited  for  plants ;  d  c  two  sofas  placed 


Sofa  Arbour. 

acros.s;  the  south  corners  of  the  room..  Of  these,  il  is  so  ])lacod 
tliat  its  back  is  in  a  line  with  the  outer  corners  of  the  two 
windows  f  and  r,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  deal  of  roou\  for 
plants  between  the  two  windows ;  ij  ij  are  two  bo.\es  beside 
the  sofa,  in  which  ivy  is  planted  and  trained  on  a  trellis,  so  as 
to  form  a  canopy  over  the  sofa.  In  the  windows  and  around 
the  sofas  staiul  the  ornamental  i)lants  which  have  been  grown 
ill  tlie  room,  and  which  are  pleasingly  reflected  in  tlie  mirrors 
at  i  i. 

The  south-west  corner,  although  only  lighted  by  one  window 
//,  nevertheless  contributes  its  share  to  the  general  olToct. 
The  sofa  here  is  placed  just  so  far  from  the  coi'uer  that  the 
space  between  them  may  be  sufliciently  lighted  from  the 
wiiulow  V>.  and  ornamental  ])lants  are  arranged  around  it. 
I nnnediately  behind  this  sofa,  and  near  the  doors  «(»,  it  was 
necessary  ti)  place  those  plants  which  have  greatest  powers  of 
cndnrance,  as  these  arc  rather  \nifavoural)ln  positions. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  room,  the  corner  ?  is  embellished  with 
a  flower-stand  containing  hardy  plant.,s,  and  bnih  sides  of  the 
doors  O:  a  arc  adorned  with  festixms  of  ivy.  No  plants  are 
|)laccd  near  the  stove  m,  and  the  position  of  the  tables  in  front 
of  the  sofas,  of  the  chairs,  and  otlier  furniture,  lias  not  been 
noticed. 


To  these  instructions  on  the  arrangement  of  ornamental  plants 
for  permanent  decoration,  as  exemplified  in  this  special  case,  we 
shall  add  a  few  remarks.  The  flower-stand  which  now  occupies 
the  corner  /,  was  at  first  placed  in  the  south-east  corner,  between 
the  wmdows  /  and  c.  Here,  although  standing  between  two 
wmdows,  it  received  no  direct  light,  so  that  all  the  plants  had 
to  be  very  soon  removed  to  a  more  favourable  position.  In 
the  corner  ?,  the  flower-stand  was  for  some  years  adorned  by 
a  large  specunen  of  Anthurium  Luschnathiamim,  in  front  of 
which  stood  some  PlectogjTies.  On  the  outside  are  placed 
Begonias  with  variegated  leaves,  and,  during  the  winter. 
Marantas,  which  are  brought  in  from  the  jjlant-honse.  For 
the  permanent  decoration  of  the  front  edge,  the  best  subject 
is  ivy,  allowed  to  grow  with  its  shoots  hangmg  down.  In 
the  corner  behind  the  sofa  a,  before  the  pi'esent  arrange- 
ment, some  specimens  of  JIusa  wore  at  first  placed;  these, 
however,  had  alwa3-s  to  be  removed  after  a  few  mouths.  After 
this  a  large  specimen  of  Cinnamomum  Eeinwardtii  (a  plant 
particularly  adapted  for  room  culture),  was  placed  there.  This 
stood  for  more  than  a  3'ear,  but  by  degrees  all  the  shoots  which 
got  into  the  dark  coi'iiei'  died  off.  while  the  rest  struggled 
towards  the  window  and  flourished  luxuriantly  for  a  long  time. 
The  arrangement  shown  above  in  was  then  fixed  ujion.  At  yi 
stands  a  strong  specimen  of  Monstera  deliciosa  (M.  Lennea  or 
Philodendron  portusum),  which,  in  this  position,  has  thriven 
and  grown  well  for  several  years.  At  o  o  are  two  Plecto- 
gynes,  on  stands.  At  r,  next  to  the  window,  there  lias 
stood  for  six  years  a  fine  specimen  of  the  coft'ee  tree  which  , 
never  grows  so  well  in  the  plant-house  as  it  docs  hei'e.  This 
]jlant  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  dark  green  leaves, 
nine  inches  long  by  three  inches  broad,  but  at  last  had,  nufor-' 
tunately,  to  be  removed,  as  it  grew  too  large  and  made  the 
room  too  dark. 

When  the  interior  of  the  room  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
crowded  by  company  the  plants  behind  the  sofas  were  moved 
close  up  against  the  wall,  and  the  sofas,  together  with  the  ivy 
canopy,  mo\ed  back  within  easy  reach.  It  will  bo  undei'stood 
that  the  foregoing  account  is  not  given  to  restrict  the  amateur 
to  an  imitation  of  this  arrangement.  The  modes  of  ornamental 
iirrangement  ai'c  as  manifold  as  are  individual  tastes.  It  is 
rather  intended  to  show  on  what  jirinciples  successful  culture 
may  bo  combined  with  tasteful  arrangement. — From,  the 
German  of  l)r.  lti';iel. 

{To  he  coutinucd.) 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 


Boilers. — I  was  looking  at  Mr.  Weeks's  advertisement,  about  his 
new  boiler,  in  your  second  number,  in  which  he  snys  that  the  lioiloris 
inil<striiotil)Io,  and  that  cither  half  of  tliis  boiler  may  he  worked 
iiiileijcudent  of  the  oilier,  aud  I  was  wondering  what  he  meant, 
because  X  remember  that  the  iron  cement  that  these  boilers  are  joined 
witli  ahvays  comes  out  if  the  boiler  gets  red-hot.  Well,  thou,  if  either 
hall'  bo  worked  by  itself,  what  must  become  of  tlic  other  half  ?  ]f 
the  water  is  turned  off  from  that  half,  and  it  is  drained  dry,  then  the 
fire  will  make  it  rod-hot,  and  so  spoil  it.  Bat  if  the  water  is  left  in 
it,  without  going  round  the  )>ipes,  it  will  socui  burst  and  destroy 
evervthing  near  it,  including  the  other  half  of  the  boiler. — Ai,niKn 
Dawson,  The  Cnlar/,  Chi.^ieii-k. 

How  to  Make  an  Ice  Stack.—  I  nm  auxioua  as  soon  us  wo  hnvo 
;i  ri'turii  i>f  frost  to  niiiko  all  ice  stack,  or  ice  liouso,  on  a  very  chou])  scale. 
It  any  of  your  readers  have  had  oxporienoe  in  making  tlii-ni,  1  will  bo  ninoli 
obliged  by  getting  any  hints  as  to  how  it  ouvdit  to  bo  done.—  .\.  H.  M.-- — 
[A  corres'pondont,  having  asked  some  time  since  for  instruct  ions  on  iiiaking 
an  ice  house,  was  thus  answered  byanothor  subscrihor  :  -  "  If  howilladojit 
the  following  plan  for  a  'stack,'  ho  may  save  hiinsolf  tho  cxiicnso  and 
trouble  of  a  honso.  On  a  slope  of  gromul  (turf,  and  facing  tho  north  if 
possible),  siilHciout  for  water  to  run  off,  make  a  cono-shapod  heap  of  ice 
Imikon  into  pieces;  over  this  put  two  or  three  inches  of  sawdust,  cover 
that  with  a  layer  of  dead  leaves,  and  over  those  put  sonio  loose  straw  (not 
thatch)  to  prevent  tho  loaves  from  blowing  about.  1  had  one  made  last 
winter  as  above;  it  was  thirty  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  about  twelve  foot 
high,  and  took  sovoutv  ono-horso  cartloads  of  ice.  I  have  at  this  date 
(Aug.  2rth)  ouough  ice  left  for  six  weeks'  or  two  nionllis'  consumption,  uot- 
withslainling  the  intense  and  continnod  beat  of  the  summer,  and  the  stack 
having  been  in  constant  use  since  July  2  llli.  'rhoro  must  he  no  nrtilicial 
dr.iinago  nor  foundation."  In  reply  to  a  qnostion,  he  added  that  he  found 
no  trouble  from  the  straw  lii'ing  blown  about  if  attended  to  now  and  thsn; 
but  (hat  small  boughs  niiitht  ho  laid  on  the  stmw,  or  anything  which 
w.niUl  not  prevent  tho  covering  falling  as  the  ice  decreases.— Ki>.  FirUlA 
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Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse. — I  have  found  Walker's  tlie  best 
stove  for  cheapness  in  its  consumption  of  fuel,  &c. ;  it  is  easOy  managed, 
•n-ill  teep  in  ten  or  twelve  hom'S  Tvitliout  difficulty — a  great  desideratum. 
The  chief  points  to  he  observed  are  :  To  see  the  cylinder  is  full  the  last 
tiling  before  you  retii'e  to  rest  j  to  have  the  coke  small  and  dry,  not  too 
^raail.  The  draught  is  regulated  by  the  drawer  underneath,  assisted  by  a 
damper  in  the  pipe  which  acts  as  a  chimney.  All  ray  plants  were  kept 
last  severe  winter  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — 1  lost  none — and  this 
year  evei*ything  seems  promising.  I  never  use  the  fire  or  artificial  heat 
when  I  can  avoid  if,  which  saves  the  stove.  Gardeners  do  not  recommend 
stoves;  but  for  amateur's,  whose  means  and  accommodation  are  limited, 
I  know  of  no  heating  apparatus  -so  cheap  or  successful  as  the  one  men- 
tioned above. — An  Amateur  Gardener  bi  the  " MeUT." 

Site  for  a  House. — Abundant  access  of  fresh  air  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  health  iu  a  residence  ;  unnecessary  exposure  to  wind  being  at  the 
same  time  to  be  avoided.  Hence  to  place  a  residence  in  the  centre  of  a 
close  array  of  trees  is  not  desiiuble;  not  only  is  the  access  of  air,  light, 
and  heat  prevented,  but  there  is  always  a  tendency  induced  to  dampness 
in  the  house.  In  an  open,  aii-y,  and  well  drained  situation,  the  eflects  of 
even  long-continued  wet  are  soon  dispelled;  but  when  a.U  sides  of  a  house 
are  surrounded  closely  by  trees,  an  opposite  residt  is  induced,  and  in  com- 
paratively di-y  situations  many  evils  of  a  damp  one  ultimately  ensue.  One 
of  our  earliest  EngUsh  wi-iters  on  bmldiug,  Thomas  Fuller  (163-3),  speaking 
of  the  choice  of  situation  for  a  new  struetui'e,  says:  "  Chiefly  choose  a 
wholesome  air,  for  air  is  a  dish  one  feeds  on  every  minute,  and  therefore 
it  need  be  good.  Wherefore,  great  men  (who  may  build  where  they 
please,  as  poor  men  where  they  can)  if  herein  they  prefer  their  profit 
above  tlieir  health,  I  refer  them  to  their  physicians  to  make  them  pay 
for  it  accordingly." — The  J^ngUshjuan's  Sonse. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    ETC. 

Horticultural  Club. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  club  took  place 
-  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  Andertou's  Hotel,'  Fleet  .Street.  The  Kev. 
^Ir.  Keynolds  Hole  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  proceedings  were  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  congenial  kind. 

Eoyal  HorticultiU'al  Society,  Jan.  17th.— The  British  gardener 
and  British  glass-houses  have  conquered,  to  some  extent,  our  fierce  old 
Uritish  winter.  Shows  are  beginning  now  to  look  almost  as  atti-active  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  Indeed,  more  so,  for  those  lovely  Cyclamens,  which 
sldlful  gardeners  are  rapidly  making  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter 
flowers,  seem  far  lovelier  now  than  when  spring  comes  vrith  her  numerous 
iloral  train,  and  the  Orchids,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Primroses,  and  numerous 
other  flowers  of  the  season  (in  gardens),  look  at  their  best  under  a  gloomy 
sky.  Last  Wednesday  was  most  inclement— a  wet  gale  blowing  all  day — 
yet  the  little  exposition  at  Kensington  was  full  of  interest  and  beauty. 
A  nmnber  of  new  varieties  of  Chinese  Primroses,  mostly  double  sorts, 
flaked  and  spotted,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  long  known 
for  then-  success  with  these  most  interesting  plants..  These  were  deservedly 
awarded"  certificates,  being  quite  a  novel  de\'iation  from  the  old  colom-s. 
Their  names  were,  Piinccss  of  Wales,  very  double,  white ;  Exquisite, 
dehcate  peach;  Magenta  King,  rose;  and  Emperor,  one  of  the  Fern- 
leaved  class,  ivith  very  double,  lilac  flowers.  Ivies  in  pots  were  a 
conspicuous  featvu-e  of  the  meeting,  Messrs.  Lane  obtaining  first  prize. 
Their- specimens  were  trained  in'  a  narrowly-pyramidal  fashion,  which 
seemed  to  suit  the  Ivies  better  than  any  other  form  of  support. 
We,  however,  think  that  Ivies  should  not  be  trained  over  a  trim  ti'eUis 
of  any  kind,  but  shown  in  baskets,  and  allowed  to  trail  gTacefully 
down.  We  were  partienlarly  pleased  ivith  Hedera  argeutea  rubra  in 
Messrs.  Lane's  collection.  Among  Conifers  in  pots,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  gracefij  objects  we  have  ever  seen  was  a  noble  specimen 
I)elonging  to  Sir.  St'andish,  of  Eetinospora  filifera.  It  was  like  a  green 
fountain,  but  the  general  surface  was  broken  up  in  the  most  picturesque 
manner.  Most  remarkable,  too,  was  a  specimen  of  Eetinospora  obtusa 
pendnla,  almost  a  weeping  subject,  of  great  and  peculiar  beauty  when 
well  developed.  flTiat  gains  tor  our  gardens  are  these  lovely  dwarf  trees 
'with  a  more  elegant  foi-ni  than  that  of  ferns  theinselves,  hardy  as  British 
oaks,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  verdui'e  in  mid-ivinter  !  Some' Cyclamens 
ivith  wide  silvered  bands  round  the  leaves  were  shoivn  by  Mr.  Wiggins. 
We  shall  soon  have  quite  a  number  of  forms  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen. 
There  were  many  Orchids  shown,  the  most  remarkable  being  "Odonto- 
glossum  Denisonaj,  a  large  and  very  beautifid  species,  and  the  exquisite 
lilac  and  ivory  Phalisnopsis  Porteana.  Many  plants  of  Bouvardia  jasmini- 
oides,  in  fine  bloom,  were  shown  bv  Mr.  Standish.  It  is  a  lovely  flower 
for-winter  cutting.  To  bloom  well  now  it  is  planted  out  iu  shallow  cold 
pits  in  summer,  the  plants  being  pinched  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
flowerless.  In  autumn  they  are  potted.  In  winter  and  early  spring  they 
are  introduced  to  the  forcing-house  or  warm  pit,  quite  near  the  "glass. 
-Among  vegetables,  the  most  remarkable  things  were  some  giant  garUc, 
"  Naples  Giant."  the  clusters  of  bulbs  of  v  hicli  were  as  large  as  a  pair 
of  big  clenched  fists.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  dishes  of 
btchen  Apples,  also  for  the  best  three  dishes  of  Htcheu  Pears.  For 
Apples  Sir.  Parsons,  gardener  to  E.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Acton'  Green, 
•wars  first  with  excellent  fmit  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling.  For  Pears  Mr.  Miles  was  first  with  Uvedale's  St. 
&erm.am,  Catdlac,  and  Vicar  of  Winlcfield.  Mr.  Wilson,  gaa-dener  to 
EarlPoi-teseue,  Castle  Ball.  South  Molton,sent  two  remarkably  handsome 
ant.  large  specimens  of  Charlotte  Eothschild  Pines,  weighing  13j  lbs., 
from  plants  seventeen  months  old.  They  were  awarded  a  "cultural  'com- 
mendation. A  report  on  the  system  of  keeping  Grapes  in  bottles  was 
read  by  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow,  at  Belton,  Liucohislm>e. 
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THE  AET  OF  GRAETING.  - 
{Continued,  from  po^ge  15V.) 
The  S-i-^y. — Hand-saws,  'vrith  either  a  fixed  or  closiiig  blade, 
are  used  for  cutting  strong  branches  and  thick  stocks  for 
crown  grafting  'with  a  tall  or  a  short  stem,  and  for  cutting  off 
the  heels  of  grafts  made  on  the  branches  of  the  stock  when 
they  are  dry  or  too  thick  for  the  pruning-knife  or  the  secateur. 
"^Tien  a  strong  branch  is  to  he  saym,  the  heavy  branchlets 
above  the  place  of  incision  should  first  be  removed ;  this  will 
render  it  easier  to  work  the  .saw,  and  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
will  not  iDe  so  likely  to  he  injured.  Moreover,  the  operator 
slackens  the  movement  of  his  arm  when  the  branch  is  nearly 


Pi'uning-Saw. 

sa'wu  through ;  it  is  often  even  prudent  to  cease  sawing  alto- 
gether then,  and  finish  the  amputation  -with  the  pruning-knife, 
holding  with  the  other  band  the  part  -which  is  being  cut  ofl'. 
Cutlers  manufacture  saws  with  a  single  or  a  doul^le  row  of 
teeth,  and  -with  the  back  of  the  blade  (A)  thinner  [than  the 
toothed  part(B).  Grafters  use  excellent  saws  made  of  scythe 
blades,  with  one  row  of  teeth,  and  set  in  the  handle  at  an 
angle.  The  saw  should  never  be  used  on  a  living  tree  without 
dressing  and  smoothing  its  marks  with  the  priming-knife, 
otherwise  the  furrows  left  by  the  saw  will  retain  moisture  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound  and  retard  its  healing. 

The  PauNniG-KsiFE  consists  of  a  handle  of  wood  or  horn, 
either  straight  or  slightly  curved,  and  a  blade  curved  at  the 
end.     The  i^oint  of  the  blade  is  more  or  less  prominent.     The 


French  Pruiiing-Knife  (S'fj'/'f//<'). 

workman  becomes  so  accustomed  to  a  particular  shape  that  he 
often  prefers  an  old,  almost  worn-out,  knife  to  a  new  one  of 
more  even  form.  The  pruning-lvuife  is  necessary  for  dressing 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  saw  or  the  secateur,  for  trimming 
bx'uised  or  torn  tissues,  and  for  smoothing  down  a  cut  so  that  it 
may  present  a  level  surface,  without  inequalities,  bruises,  or 
splinters.     In  order  to  smooth  properly,  the  hand  which  holds 


English  Pruuiiig-Kuitc  (Straight-blaflecl  form). 

the  handle  of  the  tool  should  have  the  thumb  supported 
agamst  the  branch  or  stem,  while  the  other  hand  dii-ects  the 
blade.  In  the  case  of  a  stock  of  moderate  thickness,  the 
shprteuing  of  the  stem  is  effected  by  means  of  the  pruning- 
laiife  without  ha-ving  recourse  to  the  saw.  The  pruning-knife 
is  also  emploj^ed  for  cutting  up  the  scions  into  suitable  lengths. 
If  it  is  preferred  to  employ  a  pruning-knife,  in  cutting  and 
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dressing  them  finally  it  vrill  be  advisable  to  have  in  reserve 
another  finer  edged  one,  and  keep  the  first  lor  heading  down 
catting  oil  old  stems,  and  such  rough  work.'  Gral'ters  who  use 
the  pruning-kuife  for  every  operation  ot  grafting  should  choose 
a  blade  not  much  curved,  which  will  be  found  very  handy  when 
it  is  required  to  split  the  stock.  The  pruning-knife  is  also 
used,  after  grafting,  in  shortening  those  stocks  which  have  not 
been  previously  cut,  and  also  for  removing  the  heel  of  the 
graftaftera  year'sgrowth.  The  handle  is  held  with  both  hands, 
and  tlius  the  heel  is  cut  off  with  greater  case.  This  implement 
is  also  useful  in  trimming  thorny  trees. 

Ti[E  BuDDixfi-KxiFE  is  a  tool  with  a  narrow  blade,  widening 
towards  the  end,  and  with  the  point  curving  Ijackwards.  At 
the  end  of  tlio  handle  is  a  sjiatida,  or  small,  tliiii  blade  of  ivorj- 


» -^  f/n.i/n -^ 

Engjisli  Budding-Knifa. 

which  is  used  for  raising  the  bark.  This  spatula  should  not 
i)e  made  of  metal,  as  that  wordd  soon  be  rusted  by  the  sap. 
The  budding-knife  is  indispensable  for  bud-grafting,  for  cut- 


French  BacWiiig-Knife  (Orffuir). 

ting  the  scions  in  branch-grafting,  for  raising  the  bark,  for 
grafting  under  glass,  or  cuttuig  ligatures  when  too  tight  for 
the  graft,  &c. 

TiTF.  Gbaftixo-Kxti'e. — The  handle  of  this  implement  is 
slightly  curved  in  order  to  I'acilitate  grarting  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  tlie  blade,  in  form  of  a  comma,  or  drop,  is  useful 
for  splitting  stocks  intended  for  cleft-grafting  when  a  partial 


cleft  is  required.  A  cleft 
of  a  knife  with  a  straigl 
The  handle  and  liack  of 
to  support  tlic  blows 
is  somfitimes  obliged  to 
wooded  stocks. 

The  Grafting-  Ciiisei, 
one  piece,  iron  and  steel, 
and  resistance  when   it 


GrafHnir-KTiIfe. 

f  ro7n  side  to  side  is  obtained  by  means 
it  blade,  like  a  tal)le-knife  in  shape, 
such  a  knife  should  be  strong  enough 
of  the  mallet  which  the  0|)erator 
use  in  cleaving  very  thick  or  hard- 
lias  the  blade  and  the  handle  all  in 
It  has  every  advantage  of  solidity 
is  reciuired  to  cleave  strong  stems 


GraCtinft  ChiHol  and  Mullet, 

cither  with  or  vrithout  the  help  of  the  mallet.  Wicn  the  cleft 
is  made,  we  can,  by  half  withdrawing  tlio  <^hisel,  use  it  as  a 
lever  or  wedge  to  Uoe])  the  cleft  partially  open,  and  facilitatj 


the  introduction  of  the  graft.  The  chisel  used  by  the  vine- 
growers  of  the  south  of  France  measures  fourteen  inches  in 
length.     The  Ijlade  is  about  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long. 

TuE  GK^yrTiNG-GouGE  here  rcijresented  comprises  a  handle 
about  four  inches  long,  and  an  iron  stem  nearly  eight  inches 
in  length,  the  upper  part  of  which  for  about  two  inches  is 


■     Grafting  Gougo. 

cur\  (.'il  inwards,  and  terminates  in  a  curved  gouge,  with  which 
the  groove  to  receive  the  gi'aft  is  cut.  This  implement,  which 
is  recommended  by  M.  Rose-Channenx,  of  Thomery,  is  useful 
in  grafting  by  approach. 

CoiiBlXED  Gbafter. — M.  Auguste  Eiviere.  head  gardener  at 
the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  is  the  inventor  of  this  implement,  the 
special  use  of  which  is  in  grafting  by  incrustation,  which  will 
be  alluded  to  further  on.  The  blade  has  a  double  purpose  :  the 
gouge  (B)  at  the  ujiper  end  is  angular,  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
stock  a  wedge-shaped  incision.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lilade  is  "a 
similar  angular  gouge  (C),  with  which  the  scion  is  cut  into  a 


Combiucil  Grafter. 

triangular  wedge,  which  will  fit  pcrfectlj-  into  the  incision  made 
in  the  stock,  as  the  two  gouges  (B  and  C)  are  made  with  the 
same  angle.  That  at  0  may  be  turned  the  other  way,  so  as  to 
suit  a,  left-handed  workman.  Between  these  two  j)arts,  the 
blade  is  sharp-edged  at  A,andlservcs  for  cutting  the  scion  from' 
its  parent  tree,  or  for  smoothing  the  angles,  if  they  have  been 
imperfectly  cut  by  the  gouge  at  C. 

The  !Metuo-Geeffe. — This  tool  is  composed  of  a  double 
spatula,  which  is  fitted  into  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  grafting- 
knife.  Its  use  is  to  measure  the  scion  and  stock,  so  as  to 
make  them  fit  exactl)'  in  tho.se  modes  of  grafting,  in  whicli 
the  two  iiarts  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  by  simjile  veneering. 
The  haudle  (D)  bears  at  one  end  the  blade  of  the  gi-afting- 


iii:^jaj4agi 


The  Mctro-GrofTe. 

knife  which  cuts  the  scion;  and  at  the  other  end  tiie 
double  spatula,  the  two  parts  of  which  (A  and  B)  are  joined 
by  a  screw  (C).  The  uietro-greffe  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  for  measuring  the  back  of  the  bevel  of  I  he 
graft,  and  then  tracing  on  the  stock  a  corresponding  width  for 
the  groove  which  is  to  receive  it. 

All  these  tools  are  not  indispensable  in  the  pnictico  of 
grafting;  but  they  have  each  a  special  use  The  last  three  are 
intended  to  facilitate  nice  and  complicated  operations  in 
grafting. — Clnivlvs  Ballet. 

{To  he  conlinncd.) 


Propagation  of  Sarraeenias.— How  is  this  to  be  Jouo  ?— A.  D., 

C.iinhruhir. [All   Suri-.iooiiias  may  1">  roi'ilily  iiii>iiiisfatoil  by  Ji\-iaion  of 

tlio  cro\vii8  by  im-inis  of  a  aliarp  knife.  H.'  caifrnl,  bowovor,  to  mutiliito 
:w  few  of  tbo  small  focdiiig  roots  ii«  i).>s.<U'b'.  I'ot  Hie  orowns  thus  iliviilril 
in  fonr  or  six  iiub  pots,  accoriliiig  to  tbi'ir  sizo,  usinif  similar  material  to 
tbat  reeoniiiiouili'J  for  larger  plaute,  and  troating  tUem  in  every  way  the 
same. — T.  Bainks.] 
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THE    AMATEURS'    REMEMBEAITCBJEl* 


Flo'wer  Garden.^ AVhile  the  weather  is  comparatively  mild  and  opeuj 
finish  all  kinds  of  ornamental 3)lanting,  and  bring  alterations  in  the  way 
of  gronndwork  to  a  close.  Prune  and  tie  in  hardy  wail  plants  ;  but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  them  stiff  or  unnecessarily  formal.  Bedding-out 
plants,  of  which  there  may  be  a  short  stock,  place  near  the  glass,  in  a 
moderately  moist,  warm  house,  to  encourage  growth  for  early  cuttings ; 
but  such  kinds  as  there  are  plenty  of,  excite  as  httle  as  possible  ;  on  the 
contrary,  give  air  liberally  while  the  weather  is  favourable.  ^  The  season 
being  mild  at  present,  some  of  the  spring  flowers  are  beginning  to  peep 
forth.  Where  such  is  the  case  many  will  like  to  make  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  beds  as  neat  as  possible.  Beyond  this  in  well-ordered  gardens  there 
is  really  Httle  or  nothing  to  do  in  this  department,  unless  ordering  [seeds 
and  making  various  preparations  for  the  busy  season  that  will  soon  be  at 
hand. 

In-door  Plant  Department.— Consei-vatories  keep  about  45 
at  night,  allomng  a  rise  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  during  the  daytime ; 
this  will  suit  both- camellias  and  azaleas,  as  weU  as  such  flowering  plants 
as  may  have  been  introduced  from  the  forcing, pit.  Tie  out  and  otherwise 
regulate  the  shoots  of  such  plants  as  require  that  attention,  and .  see  that 
none  suffers  from  want  of  water.  Take  care,  too,  while  our  light  supply  is 
somewhat  deficient,  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding.  Keep  insects 
in  check  by  means  of  fumigation  atid  washings  with  tobacco  water. 
Orange  trees,  a  tribe  of  plants  not  well  treated  about  many  places,  may 
now  have  what  little  pruning  they  require,  giring  a  shift  to  such  as  want 
it,  and  then  well  washing  them  with  soai?  and  warm  water,  syi-iuging  them 
well  with  clean  water  afterwards.  See  that  the  drainage  of  plants  of  this 
kind  is  in  good  condition,  and  when  the  days  are  longer,  and  they  have 
fairly  started  into  growth,  feed  them  occasionally  T\dth  clear  weak  jnanure 
water.  Those  who  wish  for  bushy,  well-furnished  camellia  plants  should 
pinch  or  rub  off  the  terminal  bud  of  each  main  shoot.  The  next  beautiful 
coiiservatory  pjant  now  in  bloom  is  the  old  CaUa  cethiopica.  Specimens  of 
it  in  the  wartn  greenhouse  or  conservatory  should  have  abundance  of 
water.  They  will  also  enjoy  weak^  clear  liquid  manure  in  abundance.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese  primulas,  of  which  we  have  now  so  many 
pretty  varieties,  and  which  are  now  coming  strongly  into  bloom.  In  large 
establishments,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  means  or  appliances,  the  following 
flowers,  among  others,  are  now  in  bloom,  or  may  very  soon  be  looked 
for: — CanieUias,  Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas  (Indian),  Geraniums,  Euphor- 
bias,  Poinsettias,  Justicias,  Aphelandras,  EpiphyUums,  Amaryllis,  Bletias, 
Dendrobium,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Cyclamens,  Tulips,  Zygopetalum, 
Rhododendrons,  Odontoglossum in  var..  Azaleas  (American),  Mignonettes, 
Violets,  Lilacs,  Eoses,  Pinks,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Cinerarias.  Fuchsias,  it  now  beginning  to  bilak,  should  receive  what 
little  pruning  they  need  and  be  re-pptted ;  use  loamy,  moderately  rich  soil 
for  the  purpose,  with  surf.icc-di-essings  and  manure  waterings.  After 
growth  commences  they  must  have  the  b&efit  of  the  Mght. 

In-door  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Department.— Pines  ripening 
frait  keep  on  the  side  of  dryness,  and  near  the  glass.  Successions  keep 
growing  slowly. — Vines  started,  grow  on  steadily,  syringing  the  rods  and 
young  leaves,  in  order  to  assist  them  to  break  regularly. — In  early  peach 
houses  maintain  a  temperatui-e  of  from  50°  to  55°,  with  a  rise  of  five  or 
ten  degrees  during  the  day,  and  shut  up  another  house  where  required  to 
succeed  that  just  referred  to,  giving  the  roots  a  good  soaking  with  tepid 
water. — Pigs  in  pots,  if  any,  may  now  be  pruned  back  ;  also  tie  in  and 
regulate  shoots  of  figs  on  back  walls  or  trellises,  previously  washing  them 
with  Fowler's  Insecticide. — Get  dung  and  leaves  mixed  and  turned  once 
or  twice  preparatory  to  putting  up  beds  for  early  cucumbers. — If  not 
ak-eady  done,  re-pot  orchard  house  trees,  and,  if  exposed,  plunge  the  pots 
in  dry  fern  or  leaves. — Strawberries  keep  at  all  times  close  to  ther  glass, 
and  remember  that  they  dislike  much  heat ;  let  G0°  or  so  be  the  maximum, 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Until  they  begin  to  throw  up  their  blossom 
spikes,  nothing  suits  them  better  than  a  pit  or  mild  dung-bed. — Bring  on 
asparagus  in  pits'  in  a  temperature  varying  from  50°  to  60°. — Kidney  beans 
sow  in  pots,  to  be  set  on  shelves  near  the  glass. — Potatoes  start  in  boxes, 
and  bring  on  rhubarb  and  seakale  in  the  dark  gently,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  weakly  and  drawn. — To  endive  in  frames  give  as  much  air  as 
possible,  while  the  weather  keeps  mild. — Make  up  a  bed  for  mushrooms 
with  stable  dung  and  soil  previously  prepared.  Beat  firmly  and  spawn 
when  about  lukewarm,  afterwards  cover  with  soil,  hay,  and  mats. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Here,  except  in  places 
where  ^  the  autumnal  work  was  neglected,  there  is  as  yet  little  to  do  ; 
alterations  of  aU  kinds,  howev^jr,  the  experienced  and  intelligent  gardener 
will  not  fear  to  commence  at  any  time,  though  he  wiU  be  much  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  ground.  Proceed  still  further  with  pruning,  and 
where  young  fruit  trees  have  lately  been  planted,  mulch  with  rough  stable 
dung.  Root-prune  dwarf  standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  if  they  are 
unfruitful  or  growing  too  strongly.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  trench 
round  the  tree,  two  or  three  feet  from  the  stem,  according  to  size,  and 
cutting  in  the  large  roots.  It  is  also  in  some  cases  found  to  be  a  good 
plan  to  lift  small  bush  trees  every  alternate  year,  to  keep  them  dwai-f ,  and 
in  a  fi-uitful  condition.  Examine  labels  on  "frait  trees,  and  renew  such  as 
are  becoming  illegible.  Rough  dig  or  trench  aU  ground  free  from  crops. 
To  cauliflowers  under  handhghts,  give  as  much  air  as  possible  while  the 
weather  is  mild.  Stir  tho  surface  soil  among  growing  crops,  and  make 
vacancies  good  where  such  occur. 

*  Complete  general  calendars,  written  by  some  of  the  most  able  gardeners  in 
t  he  country,  are  pubhshed  in  The  GiUDEif  in  the  first  issue  in  each  month. 
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Flowers. — These  still  consist  of  Acacias;  Azaleas,  both  cut  and  in  the 
shape  of  small  plants;  Begonias;  Callas;  Camellias;  Cinerarias;  grand 
examples  of  Lily  of  the  Valley;  Coronilla;  Cyclamens  in  pots  in 
excellent  condition  ;  Deutzias  ;  Heaths  ;  Euphorbia  jacquinifiora ; 
Hyacinths ;  TuUps ;  Genista ;  Geraniums,  of  various  sorts,  including 
those  with  scented  leaves,  a  class  now  too  niuoh  neglected;  Christmas 
Roses;  Mignonette;  Poinsettias;  Primroses,  both  wild  and  Chinese; 
a  few  cut  Roses  and  berry-bearing  plants,  such  as  Ardisiaand  Solanum. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  5s. — Cobs,  per  100  lbs. , 
GOs.  to  65s. — Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd. — Grapes,  per  lb.,  3s.  to  8s. — ■ 
Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s. — Spanish  Water  Melons,  each,  2s.  to  5s. — 
Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s. — Pears,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  6s. — Pine-apples, 
per  lb.,  4s.  to  Ss. — Pomegranates,  each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100, 8s.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.'  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  3s. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen;  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s,— 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Gelerj', 
per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s. — Chilies,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each;. 
Is.  to  2s. — ]?reneh  Beans,  new,  per  100,  3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
—  Lettuces,  per  score.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Mushrooms,  per  pottle.  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
—Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  9d. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Radishes, 
per  bunch,  2d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. —  Salsafy,  per  bundle, 
yd.  to  Is.  3d. — Scorzonei-a,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. —  SiDinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d.  to  6d. — Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  Gd. 


The  Wholesale  Price  of  Vegetables.— Some  little  idea  may 
be  fonned  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  greengro^eiy  arrangements 
by  the  following  jjassage,  ^yhich  occurs  in  the  report  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan, 
on  the  cultivation  by  means  of  sewage  irrigation  of  the  Lodge  Earm, 
Barking,  for  the  year  ending  August  31st  last,  which  has  justbeenpublished. 
''The  average  xarice,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  "which  our  best  potatoes  last 
year  realized  was  from  £6  to  ±7  per  ton.  This  year  we  have  obtained  no 
more.than  £2  to  £2  10s.  Onions,  which  sold  last  year  for  £43  per  acre 
in  the  ground,  and  realized  a  great  deal  more  by  marketing,  have  this  year 
been  sold  by  us  at  £28,  the  highest  price  I  have  heard  of  being  £30  per 
acre.  In  the  autumn  of  last  year  cut  cabbages  (Collards')  fetclied  from 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  dozen,  while  this  year  there  has  been  a  difficulty  to 
obtain  3d.  and  4d.  per  dozen,  some  having  even  been  sold,  I  hear,  as  low. 
as  6d.  for  five  dozen.  Scarlet-runners,  which  made  8s.,  10s.,  and  lis.  a 
sieve  last  year,  only  reached  3d.  and  Gd.  and  Is.,  until  lately,  when  they 
have  made  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  a  sieve.  Bunching  greens  have  not  paid  us  to 
market,  and  we  have  hitherto  fed  cattle  on  them.  I  have  been  told  by 
sevei'al  farmers  that  they  have  ploughed  in  their  crops,  as  it  would  pay 
them  better  to  use  them  as  manure  than  to  market  them.  These  differ- 
ences in  price  have  not  at  all  arisen  from  differences  in  quality,  as  our 
produce  has  been,  in  most  cases,  as  fine  and  as  abundant  this  year  as  last. 
Strange  to  say,"  adds  Mr.  Morgan,  with  refreshing  vaicete,  "that  in  the 
face  of  all  this  the  retail  prices  are  as  high  as  ever,  a  cut  cabbage  ordinainly 
costing  IM.,  and  a  small  dish  of  beans  4d.  and  Gd.  with  everything  el''e  in 
proportion." 


Novelties. — We  cut  the  following  from  the  letter  of  a  French 
gentleman,  a  member  of  a  well-known  firm,  respecting  the  shoals  of  so- 
called  novelties  that  are  now  being  sent  out.  "  Some  of  jour  English 
novelty-mongers  are  making  the  question  a  perfect  maze.  It  takes,  for 
example,  six  months  to  laiow  all  the  new  peas  of  the  season,  and  as  much 
to  go  through  the  potatoes  and  cauliflowers,  and  then  nothing  is  left  for 
the  cucumbers.  What  if  one  wishes  to  know  also  the  new  flowers  into 
the  bargain?  German  asters,  &c.  .P  Are  vegetable  shows  often  held  in 
London  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  a  better  plan,  and  scarcely  more  expensive 
to  attend  them  once  or  twice  in  the  year  than  to  order  and  grow  fifty  new 
kinds  of  vegetables  every  season.^' 


Fart  I.  of  The  Garden,  containing  6  Namhers  and  iirpwards  of  80 
Illustrations  and  Plans,  is  now  ready,  price  2s.,  and  may  he  had 
from  all  hoolcsellers  and  newsarjents,  and  at  the  railway  stalls. 
Post  free  from  the  Office,  sent  flat  iet-ween  hoards,  2s.  6d. 

Readers  who  may  Jmd  it  difficult  to  procure  the  nunxbers  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  hoohsellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  amhum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  m 
Ss.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  The  Gakden  is  sent 
to  subscrihers  by  Friday  evening's  post.  All  the  numbers  of  The 
Gaeden  may  be  obtained  from  the  office,  and  through  all  book- 
sellers and  newsagents.  '    - 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "  The  Gakden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publishee. 
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"  This  13  an  art 
Whicli  does  mend  nature  :  cliauge  it  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — SJiahespeare. 


I'lMH  Mi&^U^W 


EOSES   AND    ROSE    CULTURE. 

BY  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 

I  HESUME,  Tvliilc  the  Tveatlier  is  still  propitious  for  the  plant- 
ing of  rose  trees,  my  selection  of  those  varieties  which  cannot 
disappoint,  alwa^'s  providing  that  they  are  jilaced  where  the 
rose  will  grow,  that  is,  in  garden  soil,  which,  natural!)-  or  arti- 
ficially, deserves  the  name,  and  whicli  is  not  alTected  by 
smoking  chimneys,  nor  "  under  the  shade  of  niclanclioly  lioughs." 
Soot  as  a  substance  is  a  good  manure  and  a  gooLl  medicine 
(for  mildew)  to  roses,  but  soot  in  solution  is  a  fatal  foe;  and, 
as  to  shadow,  why  her  majcstj'  the  Queen  of  the  Flowers 
naturally  takes  umbrage  if  any  inferior  denizen  of  the  garden 
is  placed  over  her  royal  head. 

I  have  ali'oad)-  commended  Ghiirc  ih  Dijon  and  MarC'chal 
Nirl,  h-oui  the  Tea-scented  or  rather  Noisette  roses;  Hlmrt! 
No.  2,  from  the  Summer  roses  ;  Soiwi'iiir  dc  hi.  Maliiwison,irom 
the  Uourbon;  and  Alfred  (_'nloiiih  and  tho  ljiiron('s.s  Jiutlischild, 
from  the  hylirid  perpetual  class.  My  next  choice  from  the 
latter  family  is  Ihironne  Procust,  and  I  justify  my  selection  by 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  begiuuing  of 
the  last  summer.  I  was  leaving  home  one  morning  to  transact 
some  business  in  London,  when  a  parishioner,  aware  of  my 
movements  (in  a  small  village  tho  outgoings,  tho  incomings, 
and  it  may  be  the  shortcomings,  of  the  priest  are  quickly  and 
generally  known),  asked  me  to  take  charge  of  a  few  roses 
which  she  wished  to  send  to  a  friend.  The  petitioner  was  tlie 
wife  of  our  Village  Blacksmith.  It  was  meet  tliat,  like  Venus, 
wife  of  Vulcan,  she  sliould  be  associ.ited  with  roses,  and  T 
knew,  moreover,  of  a  luxuriant  rose  tree  gi-owing  upon  the 
wall  of  her  house,  but  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  koo  tlie 
beautiful  blooms,  some  ton  or  twelve  of  them,  which  F  was 
asked  to  convey  to  town.  Something  more  than  surjirised — ■ 
a  sniijiroii  sore  and  subdued — seeing  that  I  had  just  gone  over 
my  largo  collection  and  only  founcl  some  half-dozen  (Ihiin-  dr 
J)/j'ii».s  and  two  or  three  Clmrlcs  Lnn.'sonn  on  a  southern  wall. 
And  hero  was  a  single  rose  tree  holding  its  own  victoriously. 
Alha)in/ii>in  eontfo  niiritdnm!  Something  more  oven  than  sur- 
jjriscd  and  subdued — ashamed,  because  I  had  expelled  tlic  same 
ro.se  tree  which  produced  these  flowers  from  my  own  garden 
as  not  being  quite  good  I'uough  for  exhibition.  Audio!  it 
took  precedence  of  them  all  -  as  I  have  seen  a  young  farmer, 
on  a  rougli  four-year-old  or  a  liad-tempored  screw,  lead  a  field 
of  "pinks"  on  two-hundred-guinca  lumters.  The  rose  in 
question  was  the  Biifoufxn  I'nniiif.  It  had,  it  is  true,  the  great 
advantage  of  a  wall,  but  it  is  reliable  everywhere  for  an  abuiul- 
ance  of  its  large,  fresli,  blushing  roses.  The  teacher  of  my 
youth,  the  friend  of  my  manhood,  ]\lr.  Kivers,  advises  that 
u  bod  of  this  variety  .should  lie  grown  wherever  it  may;  at  all 
events,  let  the  young  i-osariau  inchule  in  his  lirst  order 
]i(ii-oiuir  l'iTV<it:t.  It  grows  bfest  upon  its  own  roots,  or  on  the 
M.auctti  stock. 

Caroliiw  de  Smisiil  is  another  old  favourite  which,  though, 
like  tho  Baroiipfn,  not  (piito  iierfcct  enough  forthe  rose  shows, 
excels  a  great  number  of  nun-e  symmetrical  roses  in  one  most 


important  quality,  i.e.,  in  constitution.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
much  of  the  more  delicate  "  China"  blood  in  our  new  roses, 
and  they  are  propagated  so  rapidly  under  the  forcing  system, 
that  we  have  lost  to  some  extent  in  \'igour  what  we  have  gained 
in  beauty.  Caro^'nc,  long  acclimatised  to  our  English  air,  is 
always  bonnie,  always  bountiful,  and  thrives  on  standard  or  on 
dwarf  with  eqxial  excellence. 

Comie  de  Nanfeuil  is  another  of  the  ancient  noblesse,  which 
may  say  with  Tennyson's  "  Brook," —  • 

' '  New  roses  come — now  roses  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever," 

for  it  has  seen  hundreds  of  rose  trees  bloom  and  die  in  my 
garden.  Grown  upon  its  own  roots  or  worked  low  upon  a 
stock,  which  is  tantamount  in  the  end,  because  all  roses  planted 
below  the  bud  or  the  gi-aft  will  send  out  roots  of  their  own, 
this  variety  is  a  true  perjictual,  blooming  continually  from  the 
end  of  June  until  rude,  pitiless  Jack  Frost,  with  icy  breath, 
issues  his  stern  command,  "  Shut  up  !  "'  Tho  flower.s  are  as 
full  and  as  faultless  in  form  as  the  best,  but  they  lose  their 
colour  too  rapidly  for  transmission  to  our  public  shows. 

General  .Tncqneminof,  again,  has  far  more  vit.ality  and  power 
of  endurance  than  most  of  his  more  showy  but  less  robust 
descendants,  and  never  fails,  if  due  consideration  be  shown,  to 
yield  an  abundance  of  those  soft,  crunson,  velvety  roses,  which 
on  their  lirst  apjiearance  in  England  imju'csscd  ns  rosarians 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  at  last  wo  had  obtained  perfection. 
It  thrives  best  on  the  Manetti  stock. 

Two  plants  of  Julm  Hojiper,  which  the  raiser,  Mr.  \Yard,  of 
Ipswich,  kindly  sent  to  me  on  its  introduction,  are  still  ilonr- 
isliing  in  my  rosarium.  One  of  the  few  grand  roses  verital)lj- 
of  English  birth  (the  others  being  Diike  of  EJiithuiyh  and  ^^i■^<:< 
TiKjroiii,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  Devon ietisis  was  of  Anglican 
origin),  it  is  a  trustworthy  garden  rose,  and  one  of  the  Iiest  for 
exhibition  also,  although  for  the  latter  purpose,  as  in  most  otlier 
instances,  its  glories  arc  developed  in  their  full  integrity  when 
first  it  blooms  upon  tho  budded  briar  or  Manetti  stock. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Will  our  champiou  rosc-growcr,  tho  Kcv.  llr.  Reynolds  Hole,  toll 
113  why  that  very  uncertain  beauty.  Souvenir  do  la  JIalmaison,  has, 
as  a  rule,  sncli  an  awfully  hard  heart,  and  how  that  is  to  be  softened  ? 
A  roie  might  as  well  not  be  a  rose,  if  its  heart  is  all  "  eye" — green 
or  othonvise.  I  agree  that  perfect  flowers  of  this  variety  may  be 
worth  a  crown  apiece.  But  they  arc  very  seldom  perfect  in  many 
localtics.  No  rose  of  my  acquaintance  promises  more  than  this  one 
docs  and  performs  less.  The  outer  petals  begin  to  unfold,  when — oh  ! 
grievous  disappointment — there  is  a  riven,  a  distorted,  and,  not 
unfrc(|uently,  positively  a  rotten  heart.  Under  glass  it  seldom  serves 
us  so  badly,  but  out  of  doors  the  heart  of  this  variety  is  so  unsntis. 
factory  that  wo  h.avc  ahnost  given  up  growing  it.  My  next  question 
rolntrs  to  the  two  forms  of  Oevouiensis.  I  cannot  think  how  Mr. 
Hole  c<.iuld  give  tho  climbing  sort  precedence  over  the  older  \'.ariety, 
and  even  linger  fondly  over  the  rampant  runner,  dismissing  our  old 
Dcvouicnsis,  with  others,  in  a  single  lino  as  too  tender.  Tender, 
Devoniensis  assuredly  is,  but  only  a  little  more  .so  than  Oloiro  do 
Dijon,  and  the  only  one  that  has  stood  by  it  through  many  winters 
while  other  teas  perished.  As  to  beauty,  it  was  and  is  a  libel  to  call 
this  climber  by  the  s.ame  name  or  mention  it  in  tho  same  breath  as 
the  iinecu  of  all  tea  roses— yes,  and  I  will  add.  of  all  other  sorts 
whatsovcr  ;  tho  true  Devonicnsis  is  perfectly  unique  in  form,  in  colour, 
anil  in  sweetness,  for  no  other  rose  has  the  same  scent.  ^Ve  t>fteii 
hear  the  renuu'k  made  that  "  wo  may  go  further  and  fare  worse,"  nii 
obseivalion  most  assuredly  true  in  tho  cn.se  of  tho  clind)ing  Devoiii. 
ensis.  It  runs  further  than  the  old  kind,  yielding  ns  shoots  some. 
times si.v  feet  long — food  fur  the  lirst  frost — for  it  is  the  tenderest  i>{ 
all  tea  roses.  Devonicnsis  lives  here  as  a  standard,  with  a  handful 
of  fern  fronds  thrust  into  its  crown,  but  its  climbing  variety  dies  on 
a  wall  unless  thatched  over.  One  more  (|Ucslion,  and  I!i  ve  done. 
Is  a  soft  soil  good  tor  roses  ?  As  a  rule,  I  have  not  found  it  so.  Jlr.  Holo 
tells  us  tliat  the  best  soil  is  a  mellow  loam  in  which  a  walking  stick 
disappears  to  the  linndle,  Is  this  a  figinv  of  speech  nundy,  oris  tho 
slalement  meant  to  be  serious  ?  The  i-oots  of  tho  dog  rosehuve  been 
accustomed  to  enilure  hardness,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  know 
what  to  maUe  of  a  soft  root-run  a  \anl  deep  enrirhed  with  pig 
manun\  The  enrichment  maybe  all  right,  but  the  softness  seems 
qursticumble.  Finally,  1  must  heartily  endorse  all  Mr.  Holo  says  of 
111.'  Haiiini.'-s  Kntli '.hild  :  she  "  is  lii\el\"  bevond  description. 

D.  T.   K. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE   FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Alpines. — I  with  ma,uy  others  have  some  difficulty  in  imderstauding 
what  is  actually  meant  hy  this  term  as  applied  to  plants  in  cultivation ; 
botanically  I  apprehend  its  application  to  wild  plants  natural  to  elevated 
situations,  but  very  few  of  them  are  capable  of  or  worth  cultivation. 
Would  you  Idndly  give  me  a  list  of  some  twenty  or  more  of  such 
plants  suited  for   a   saudy   soil   and   exposed  position  on  the   northei-n 

outskirts  of  Liverpool  ? — A  Subscrieek  tkom  the  eiest. [The  term 

aliDine  is  appHed  in  gardens  to  those  plants,  mostly  very  small,  that  we 
obtain  from  high  moiuitain  regions.  With  them,  however,  in  gardens  are 
associated  a  good  many  plants,  not  strictly  alpine  subjects,  that  grow  in 
lowland  meadows  on  rocks  and  on  walls.  It  should,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  many  plants  that  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  oui-  latitudes  are 
mountain  plants  further  south.  Hundreds  of  alpine  plants  are  "  capable 
of  and  well  worth  cultivation."  The  following  is  a  list  of  forty,  but  there 
are  300  quite  as  good  that  would  grow  "  on  a  sandy  soil  and  in  an  exposed 
jDosition,"  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  without  the  aid  of  "rock- 
work,"  or  any  attention,  beyond  planting  in  the  level  ground : — 

Acantholimon    gluma-    D.  negloctus  Primula  deuticulata 

D.  petrajus  P.  vulgaris  and  vars. 

Dryas  octopetala  Ranunculus  montanus 

Erysimum  ochroleucum  Saponaria  ocymoides 


ceum 
-ZEthionema  saxatlle 
Anthyllis  montana 
Arabis  albida 
Arenaria  montana 
Aubrietia  in  var. 
Campanula  crespitosa 
C.  carpatica 
C.  fi-agiUs 
C.  turbinata 
Cerastium  in  var. 
Cyclamen 
Dianthus  deltoides 


Gentiana  acaulis 
GypsophUa  prostiuta 
Hutchinsia  alpina 
Iberis  correa^folia 
I.  saxatihs 
Omphalodes  verna 
Pentstemon  procerus 
Phlox  reptans 
P.  subnlata  and  its  white  V.  lutea 
var. 


Saxifraga  in  var. 
Sedum  in  var. 
Sempervivum  in  var. 
Silene  alpestris 
S.  Schafta 
Veromca  prostrata 
Y.  saxatihs 
Viola  comnta 


Cheap  Eoses. — I  am  surprised  that  roses  on  their  ovm  roots  should 
not  have  been  long  ere  this  offered  at  much  lower  prices  than  those 
generally  quoted  by  om'  gi-eat  growers,  with  a  view  to  induce  amateur's  to 
cultivate  them  as  bedding  plants.  I  know  that  under  certain  treatment 
roses  can  be  struck  as  readily  as  willows.  I  have  myself  for  several 
successive  .years  put  in  some  thousands,  and  can  reckon  always  on  ninety  - 
Ave  out  of  every  hundred  "taking."  I  calculate  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  boys,  a  propagator  could  in  twelve  months  strike  100,000,  and 
pot  them  in  three-inch  pots,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sale,  -with  a  medium 
proportion  of  glass  frames  and  a  propagating  house.  Let  us  say  £50 
annually  for  glass  rent,  f  100  for  propagator  and  £30  for  boys,  £100  for 
pots,  £30  for  coal,  soU,  and  sundries  £24  for  new  kinds,  in  all  £334. 
Could  not  these  be  offered  at  three  shillings  a  dozen  ?  that  would  amount 
to  £1,245 ;  allowing  a  fom'th  to  remain  unsold  would  leave  £934  worth 
sold,  or  a  profit  of  £600.  Will  this  induce  anyone  to  take  up  the  matter  ? 
Packing  and  baskets,  of  course,  as  usual  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 
In  1853,  when  bedding  plants  became  first  oSered  at  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen, 
many  expressed  theii-  opinion  that  the  trade  wovUd  be  ruined ;  but  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  While  1,000  used  to  be  sold,  100,000  are  now  got  rid  of. 
Might  the  same  thing  not  happen  in  the  case  of  roses  P  •  Y. 

Aquatic  Plo-wer  Blooming  in  January.— I  send  you  a  speci- 
men  of  an  aquatic  flower  found  blowing  in  a  pond  in  South  Devon  this 
week,_  and,  as  we  cannot  find  it  described  in  Sowerby,  we  should  be 
glad  if    you  could  help  us  to   its  name. — Augiuta  11.  Morris,  Courtlamh, 

Newton  Ahhott,  South  JDcDon,  Jan.  n. [The   charming  and  singular  flower 

you  send  is  that  of  Aponogeton  distachyon,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  hardy  in  many  parts  of  these  islands.  It  is,  however, 
but  very  little  known  or  planted.  A  small  pond  in  the  Eoyal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Edinburgh  is  covered  with  its  graceful  leaves.  About  London 
we  have  noticed  it  beginning  to  bloom  in  March  in  severe  seasons  ;  that 
it  flowers  even  in  January  is  very  remarkable.  A  Cape  aqiiatic,  flowering 
when  all  the  British  species  are  flowerless  and  at  rest,  is  a  cririosity.  In 
a  tank  or  fountain  basin,  in  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  it  is  a  comely 
object  in  mnter,  flowering  abimdantly,  and  filling  the  house  with  its 
fragrance. — Ed.  "Fielil."'\ 

Transplanting  Sweet  Peas.— Bather  late  last  spring  we  sowed  a  row  of  a 
particular  mixtm-e  of  Sweet  Peas  across  om'  garden  to  serve  as  a  screen  between 
the  floricultm-al  and  horticultm'al  departments,  ana  on  the  second  moi'nrnn'  after 
they  had  Ijeen  sown  we  found  that  the  earth  had  been  much  distiu'becT about 
them,  and  that  scarcely  a  seed  was  left.  The  foUovring  morning,  as  early  as 
thi-ee  o'clock,  wefound  wood-pigeons  diligently  at  -work  unearthing  and  devourin'^ 
any  seeds  that  had  been  left  on  the  day  previous.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  the 
season  being  so  far  advanced,  in  re-sowmg,  and  this  time  we  took  the  precaution 
to  cover  them  with  a  herriug-uet,  hoping  that  they  would  lie  allowed  to  "row 
undistm-bed.  Vain  thought !  No  sooner  had  they  begim  to  make  their  appenr- 
ance  above  ground  th.an  sparrows  took  advantage'of  the  dilapidated  st.ate  of  our 
net,  and  hopping  in  at  various  holes  picked,  puUed  up,  and  destroyed  dozens 
aye,  tamdreds,  of  the  young  plants.  An  attempt  was  made  to  niake  the  net 
sparrow-proof,  but  somehow  or  other  they  managed  to  get  in,  notwithstand- 
ing all  our  efforts,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  scarecrowing  that  we  succeeded 
m  getling  a  thin  plant  beyond  the  reach  of  om' winged  enemies.  At  various 
points  the  plants  were  so  thin,  indeed,  that  no  hopes  were  entertained  of  our  ever 
havmg  a  credit.able  hedpre.  fiTiat  was  to  be  done  ?  Could  we  transplant  Sweet 
Peas  ?  We  had  about  half  a  yard  or  more  of  first-rate  plants  from  the  first 
sowing  that  hnd  escaped  the  pigeons,  and  these  wc  forthwith  transplanted 
mto  the  blanks  and  thin  jiarts  of  the  second  sown  line,  watering  them  copiously 
and  shadmg  them  from  the  sun  for  a  few  days  with  a  mat,  supported  on  sticks  ■ 
tliey  thro\:c  well,  nor  did  their  yoimger  brethi-en  get  up  to  them  till  aU  had 
attamed  then' fuU<:rowth,—B,  and  B..  Coi**reu»i. 
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TEEATMBNT  OP  "WALL  TEEES. 

I  QUITE  agree  vritli  your  correspondent  "  W."'  (p.  176),  that 
the  treatment  of  wall  trees  generally  throughout  the  country 
is  not  equal  to  what  it  was  in  years  past.  This,  however, 
more  especially  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches  and 
neotarmes,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  connected  with  cheap 
glass,  which  affords  greater  certainty  of  securing  crops  than 
open  walls.  Indeed,  it  has  now  become  a  question  whether 
the  cultivation  of  these  fruits  ought  not  to  be  wholly  given 
up  on  open  walls.  It  is,  however,  for  open  walls  which  I 
plead ;  and  I  always  maintain  that  if  trees  on  these  received 
anything  hke  the  attention  bestowed  on  those  grown  under 
glass,  the  results  would  be  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory  than 
they  frequently  are.  What,  for  example,  are  the  facts  ?  Every 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  occupants  of  the  peach  hou.se ; 
insects  are  kept  in  check ;  the  trees  are  regularly  syrhiged 
overhead,  and  have  copious  waterings  at  the  roots  throughout 
the  growing  season.  In  fact,  every  attention  they  require  is 
paid  them;  whilst  with  their  less  fortunate  neighbours  outside 
the  case  is  just  reversed.  They  are  either  not  half  j)ro- 
teoted  from  spring  frosts,  or  are  half  smothered ;  numbers  of 
their  first  leaves  are  allowed  to  curl  and  turn  yellow  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  free  them  from  insects ;  their  fruit  is 
not  thinned  until  it  has  grown  to  double  the  size  it  ought  to 
have  attained  before  removal,  or  it  is  insufficiently  thinned.. 
Even  [where  all  these  matters  are  properly  attended  to,  one 
fatal  error  is  not  luifrequently  committed,  and  that  is,  insuf- 
ficiency of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  growing  season.  No 
matter  what  attention  is  given  in  other  ways,  if  this  is  not 
attended  to,  failure  is  certain  to  follow  in  the  shape  of  imma- 
ture wood  bearing  flowers  imperfectly  formed,  and  destitute  of 
strength  to  resist  the  shghtest  frost,  large  branches  continually 
dying  off,  &c. 

In  short,  after  years  of  attentive  observation,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  to  an  insuflSciency  of  water  more  than 
to  all  other  causes  put  together  is  attributable  the  failure  in 
peach  and  nectarine  crops,  and  premature  decay  of  large 
quantities  of  trees  throughout  the  country.  The  j^riucipal 
wall  devoted  here  to  peach  culture  is  not  more  than  eighty 
.yards  long ;  yet,  during  dry  weather  m  summer,  I  give  t'L 
border  not  less  than  five  hundred  gallons  of  water  a  week, 
keeping  the  roots  well  mulched.  The  result  is,  the  trees 
mature  very  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit ;  and  althoitgh  many  of 
them  are  old,  then*  general  condition  keeps  improving.  As  to 
the  large  fruit-trees  of  other  kinds  that  "  W."  appears  to  lils:e, 
they  are  all  very  well  for  cider  orchards  or  fruit-growers  for 
market ;  but  they  are  a  mistake  in  private  estaljlishments. 
What  is  wanted  is  larger  iiumbers  of  moderate-sized  trees  of 
such  kinds  as  are  found  to  do  best  in  each  locality,  with  a 
reduction  in  most  places  hi  the  number  of  varieties  gro-svn,  and 
a  better  selection  of  sorts  early  and  late,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
frtiit  season  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  majority  of  2Dlaces  we 
find  a  glut  during  part  of  the  season,  and  an  insufficiency 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  a  state  of  things  anj'thiug  but 
satisfactoi'y.  T.  Baixes. 

Southriate. 


Figs  in  Mid-'Winter.— Commencing  with  a  number  of  fruiting 
plants  in  pots,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off",  cut  the  shoots  hard  back  to 
the  old  wood,  leaving  none  of  the  young  fruit  on  to  form  a  first  crop — 
protect  the  roots  from  irost,  and  leave  the  plants  outside  till  the  end  of 
July,  by  which  time  they  wiU  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth,  and 
win  again  show  fruit.  They  must  now  be  taken  into  a  warm,  moist  house, 
and  if  treated  liberally  will  give  a  succession  of  fiiiit  from  October  to 
February  of  much  better  quahty  than'can  be  obtained  from  forced  plants 
in  spring.  I  have  practised  this  plan  three  yeara  with  the  samie  plants, 
and  it  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  The  sorts  which  I  have 
proved  to  be  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  culture  are  Brown  Turkey 
and  White  Marseilles. — Wm.  Tatlob,  Zongleat. 
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NOTES    ON    NEW    PEAKS. 

I  HAVE  read  M.  Baltet's  account  (p.  123)  of  Clapp's  Favom'ite, 
Poire  de  I'Assomption,  Fondante  Thirriot,  and  Beurre  Baltet  Pere. 
My  Somersetsliire  experience  with  these  four  pears  may,  therefore, 
not  be  without  interest. 

The  second  has  been  gi'owu  by  me  during  these  last  foiu' years,  and 
has  fruited  once.  All  my  young  trees  of  it  arc  this  season  covered 
with  blossom  buds.  As  an  addition  to  ver3'  early  pears,  nothing  has 
appeared  to  equal  it  for  many  years.  Besides  its  earliness,  too,  it  is 
most  prolific,  and  the  tree  is  robust,  hardy,  aud  easily  distinguished 
fi'om  any  other  sort,  by  its  strong  upright  habit.  On  the  quince  it 
forms  beautiful  trees,  which  show  fruit  the  second  year  from  the 
graft.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Pitmaston  Duchesse  d'AngouIeme, 
which  fruits  the  second  year  on  the  quince ;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  the 
fruits  of  both  sorts  resemble  one  another  very  much ;  as  does  that 
fine  pear  the  Brockworth  Park,  which  also  does  well  upon  the 
quince. 


No.  1.  BeurriS  ilo  rAssomplion.       Ko.  2.  Clapp's  Favourite. 


As  Jr.  Baltet  has  so  well  deacribod  the  Bourrc  do  I'Assomption,  I 
hall  nrit  venture  to  farther  add  to  his  remarks,  bat  will  p.iss  on  to 
I  'lapp's  Favourite.  I  have  cultivated  this  for  about  six  or  seven  years, 
and  have  found  it  excellent  ;  it  is  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in 
every  garden  wliero  early  fruit  is  a  dcsidorntuni.  On  o]icn  jiyramids 
tlio  fruit  is  middle-sized;  but  upon  a  wall  it  would  doubtless  corneas 
largo  as  M.  lialtet  mentions.  It  must,  however,  be  largo  indeed  if 
it  at  all  approaches  (ho  size  of  Souvenir  de  Leopold  I.,  which  hero 
attains  three  times  tho  size  of  Clapp's  Favourite. 

As  rej;ards  Bourrc  lialtet  I'tro :  although  1  have  trees  of  it,  they  arc 
yet  too  young  to  bear.  I,  however,  saw  specimens  of  the  fruit  at  the 
lloyal  Hortieultui-al  Society's  show  on  tho  4th  of  October,  and 
liked  its  appearance  very  much.  If  it  tarns  out  to  bo  as  good  in 
quality  as  it  looks,  it  will  be  a  desirable  variet}'. 

Fondaide  Thin'iot  seems  to  bo  a  promising  tree ;  but  with  me  it  is 


yet  too  young  to  yield  fruit.  I  have  these  two  last  worked  upon  the 
quince,  and  wiU  soon  be  able  to  prove  them. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject  permit  me  to  add  a  dozen  of  delicious 
but  little  known  winter  pears  to  M.  Baltet's  list,  and  which  are  well 
worth  a  trial,  oven  in  small  collections  ;  viz.,  Angelique  Leclerc,  a 
fine  Christmas  pear,  delicate  and  savoury ;  ripe  here  December  23rd. 
Augustine  Lelieur,  ripe  March  26th,  rich  and  excellent.  Belle  et 
Bonne  de  la  Pierre,  ripe  December  1.5th  ;  vciy  rich,  melting  aud 
savoirry,  with  a  nice  sweet  scent.  Belle  du  Figuier,  ripe  January 
IGth  ;  a  fine  new  pe.ar  of  honeyed  sweetness  and  fine  aroma.  Belle 
Jlonlinoise,  ripe  March  6th;  this  variety  is  quite  new,  and  is  a 
delicious,  rich,  melting  and  juicy  fruit,  with  a  nice  scent  when  cut. 
Ecurre  de  BoUwiUer,  ripe  here  April  18th;  juice  most  abundant, 
savoury  and  delicate,  deserves  a  wall.  Beui're  Defays,  ripe  here 
February  24th;  has  a  fine,  delicate  vinous  flavour,  aud  abundant 
juice.  Beurre  Delaunoy,  Kovember  20th;  an  exquisite,  rich  and 
melting  pear.  Beurre  Fideline,  ripe.Chi-istmas,  1870  ;  melting,  rich, 
and  deliciously  perfumed.  Choisnard,  ripe  here  March  4th ;  flesh 
breaking  with  a  rich,  muskj'  juice,  and  delicate  flavour,  deseiTes  a 
:vall.  Comte  de  Flanders,  ripe  this  Christmas,  and  kept  till  the  15th 
instant;  very  juicy,  rich  and  perfumed  with  an  exquisite  flavour. 
Doyenne  Flou  Aine,  ripe  hero  Febi-nary  IGth ;  flesh  melting,  juice  most 
abundant,  and  deliciously  perfumed. 

Even  to  our  old  and  well  tried  varieties,  the  .above  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  found  to  be  welcome  additions.  J.  Scorr. 


PBAES  AND  THEIK  SELECTION. 

Thk  possossiou  of  a  large  luimbcr  of  ])cars  of  undoubted 
excellence  need  not  necessarily  preclude  the  desire  to  secure 
other  varieties  approacliing  to  tlie  fullest  extent  the  good 
f|ualities  that  characterise  a  fair  proportion  of  the  two 
thousand  sorts  now  named  and  cultivated.  I  stUl  venture  to 
think  wc  have  j'et  much  to  do  in  fashioning  our  pears  as 
Horists'have  done  their  flowers,  into  finer  form,  more  enduring 
]n'operties,  and  habits  of  growth  that  tend  to  annual  fruittul- 
ness,  and  greater  beauty  in  the  fruit.  Our  early  jiears  are 
especially  prone  to  pass  awaj-  like  fragile  and  fragrant  flowers, 
that  exhale  their  sweetness  and  perish.  AVe  want  more 
enduring  tji^es  amongst  early  pears  than  Doyenne  d'Etc  aud 
Citron  des  Carmes.  AVc  want  a  Marie  Louise  that  will  keep 
its  treasured  sweetness  for  us  a  few  weeks  longer  than  the 
cx(piisite,  but  transient,  pear  wc  still  value  so  much.  AVc 
want  a  Beurre  Clairgeau,  tokeej)  nntilJanuar}-,  and  to  possess, 
with  its  great  beauty,  the  qualities  of  sweetness,  juiciness,  and 
flavour  that  we  possess  in  AVintor  Nelis.  AVe  want  a 
.Josephine  de  Malines  less  coy  in  rendering  its  sweet  gifts ;  for, 
after  tasting  its  glorious  fruit,  we  begrudge  waiting  two  years 
for  a  second  feast.  AVc  want  more  English  pears,  like  British 
Queen,  Monarch,  and  the  fine  jiears  of  Huyshe.  AVe  want 
more  pears  of  the  character  of  the  old  Crassanc,  that  may 
be  kept  ripe  and  fit  for  use  for  six  weeks;  and  seeing  that  so 
much  remains  to  be  eU'ected,  and  that  so  much  may  be  done  in 
perfecting  the  pear,  let  me  urge  all  who  have  the  means  of 
raising  a  few  seedling  pears  to  do  so,  and  in  time  we  may 
achieve  the  results  I  have  faintly  shadowed  forth  as  still 
desirable.  The  selection  of  a  good  parent,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  character  of  the  union  that  is  to  be  consummated, 
will  render  success  more  probable. 

The   accompanying  list  may  be   useful   to   some  of   your 
amateur  readers  who  are  about  to  plant  jiears.     Our  subsoil  is 
clay;  average  rainfall,  twenty-four  Indies;  altitude,  237  feet, 
above  the  sea  level ;  locality.  North  Leicestershire  : — 

Very  enrl.v. 

Citron  des  Cnrmcs         Doycnni'  d'BK         I'oirc  Pf-clic        Jargoncllo 

Grown  gonorally  on  souUi-co^t  and  west  walls. 


Hcnrrd  d'Amanlis 
Louise  Bonne  of   Jerse.v, 

better  on  sUmdurds  than 

on  walls 
Williams'  13on  ChriHieu 
Mario  UmiMo 
Itritisli  Queen 
Doyennii  Diibiioch 


Autumn  aud  Early  Winter. 
Van  Moiis  Leon  le  Clerc,  Uenrrt<  Suporfin 
Inrpehnndsomo.uueiinal  Bourrc!  d'Anjou 


Josephine  do  Malinos 
Glout  Morccau 


Btlvolr 


in  quHlil.v 
Beurre    Clairpenu,   very 

handsome ;  its  beauty 

is  it^  (lower 
Suffolk  Thorn 
Crassanc 

.Winter, 
Winter  Nelis 
Eiwter  Beum' 
Beurri<  Ranee. 


Prince  Consort(Uuy»*Ue*; 

Prince  of  Wales 

Victoria 

Van  de  Woyer 

Orpheline  u'KnKbieu 

Doyeuni5  du  Cornice 

Knight's  Monareli 
Bcrgamotte  do  Espcren 

AV,  I.\GUA.M. 
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EAILWAY-SIDE    FEUIT    CULTURE. 

Those  who  have  travelled  by  day  from  Brusssels  to  Louvain,  from 
Gretz  to  Colomiers  ou  the  Cliemiu  de  Fer  de  I'Bst,  or  from  Leopolds- 
dorf  to  Soleman,  on  the  Belgrad,  Gratz,  and  Vienna  line,  cannot  fail 
to  have  remarked  that  the  railway  is  flanked  at  interval  s  on  both  sides 
by  apple  and  pear  trees,  either  growing  naturally  or  trained  as 
espaliers. 

According  to  Dr.  Morren's  report  in  the  Belgii^ue  Horticole  of  Feb- 
ruary 1869,  the  trees  planted  three  years  previously  between  the 
first-named  towns  had  so  far  thriven  exceedingly  well,  their  branches 
already  reaching  up  so  as  to  form  a  third  and  fourth  stage,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1868  the  majority  of  them  blossomed.  They  are  placed 
seven  feet  apart,  and  trained  on  a  fence  of  posts,  thin  horizontal  iron 
bars,  and  cross  rails,  the  posts  being  five  feet  in  height  by  three 
inches  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  wooden  rails  one  inch  broad 
by  two-fifths  of  an  inch  i.in  thickness.  The  fence  costs  about 
threepence  tlie  running  foot,  and  the  wear  and  tear  is  estimated  at 
one  penny.  When  iron  wire  is  used — and  old  telegraph  wires  come 
in  most  usefully  for  the  purpose — it  may  be  attached  every  ten  feet 
to  a  four  feet  high  oaken  post,  the  lowest  wire  being  one  foot  and  a 
half,  the  second  two  feet  and  three  quarters,  and  the  third  nearly 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  By  means  of  an  iron  tightener  or 
raidisseur,  consisting  of  a  screw  and  nut,  the  wires  can  be  drawn 
tighter  in  spring  and  allowed  greater  play  in  winter ;  the  chances  of 
their  snapping  will  thus  be  greatly  diminished.  One  tree  may  be 
planted  close  to  a  post,  and  one  midway  between  post  and  post — the 
tx-ees  will  in  that  case  be  five  feet  apart ;  and  if  the  plan  of  alternating 
an  horizontal  espalier  with  the  columnar  pyr.imidal  form  be  adopted, 
the  fence  will  in  a  few  years  assume  the  appearance  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  sketch,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  much  of  what  follows, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lucas,  of  Reutlingen. 


Fruit  Trees  along  a  Belgian  Railway. 

If  preferred,  smaller  intermediate  posts  may  be  used  as  supports 
for  the  esisalier  trees,  and  the  wires  extending  from  them  to  the 
large  posts,  to  facilitate  training  of  the  branches,  be  made  to  slope  up- 
wards. As  regards  the  method  of  training  and  managing  an  horizontal 
espalier  fence,  the  following  details  may  be  of  service  : — A  strong, 
well.rooted  pear  or  apple  tree,  one  year  from  the  graft,  is  planted 
without  being  cut,  at  the  place  intended  for  it  in  the  row,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  ensuing  May,  when  the  sap  is  in  full  movement, 
will  require  to  be  bent  down  and  fastened  in  a  horizontal  position  to 
the  lowest  wire.  To  encourage  the  putting  forth  of  fruitful  side 
shoots  along  its  whole  length,  incisions  are  made  before  all  the 
dormant  eyes,  whilst  too  vigorous  buds  are  pinched  in.  A  good  even 
growth  of  fruit  wood  will  shortly  be  the  result.  Owing  to  the  accn. 
mulation  of  sap  at  the  point  where  the  young  tree  is  tied  down,  the 
shoot  there  thrown  out  will  be  stronger  than  any  of  the  others  ;  it 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  freely,  and  be  attached  in  an  almost  upright 
direction,  In  the  following  year  it  will  requii'e  to  be  bent  down  and 
fastened  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  stem  from  which  it  sprung, 
and  it  then  forms  the  second  arm  of  the  tree.  To  form  the  second 
stage  of  branches,  which  is  the  next  operation,  a  shoot  must  be 
taken  from  arm  No.  2,  and,  after  being  carried  up  as  far  as  the  second 
wire,  be  bent  down  and  fixed  horizontally.  From  this  third  branch, 
by  repeating  the  operations  of  the  stage  below,  a  fourth  leading 
branch  is  formed,  and  the  second  stage  is  then  complete.  As  regards 
the  upper  or  third  stage,  it  may  either  be  formed  in  the  same  or  in  a 
slightly  different  manner  from  the  first  and  second,  and  in  the  sixth 
year  the  extremities  of  the  two  lowest  branches  will  require  to  be 
drawn  up,  and  either  grafted  by  approach  or  otherwise  attached  to 
the  two  uppermost.     If  the  tree  push  forth  very  vic.orously  at  first. 


its  two  leading  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  an  upright 
direction  in  -the  same  year,  and  afterwards  be  attached  horizontally 
to  the  wire. 

Eespecting  the  cultivation  of  columnar-pyramidal  trees — a  form  to 
be  preferred  where,  on  account  of  the  corn  crops,  much  shade  is 
undesirable — a  good  plan  is  to  put  in  strong,  healthy  plants  two 
years  from  the  graft,  and  the  first  operation  will  consist  in  jiruning 
away  all  side  branches  above  the  imion  of  scions  and  stock.  Incisions 
are  afterwards  made  above  the  eyes,  with  a  view  to  cause  them  to 
break  out  strongly,  and  in  the  following  spring,  the  lateral  shoots 
thus  developed  must  be  out  short  back.     During  the  second  year,  the 
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same  mode  of  proceeding  as  regards  incisions  and  cutting  back  of 
sideshoots  (to  about  one  inch  in  length)  should  be  continued,  and  the 
13oint  of  the  main  stem  will  require  to  be  somewhat  shortened.  Later 
on,  as  the  tree  shoots  upwards — and  it  will,  if  permitted,  attain  a 
height  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  even  twenty-five  feet — the  topmost 
lateral  branches  must  be  pinched,  whilst  the  lower  ones  are  regularly 
cut  back  and  not  allowed  to  extend  beyond  one  foot  from  the  main 
stem.  If  incisions  have  been  made  in  the  latter  as  above  directed, 
and  successive  prunings  properly  attended  to,  the  tree  will  be  clothed 
from  summit  to  base  with  short  fruiting  branches,  and  in  five  to  seven 
years  from  the  time  of  planting  will  begin  to  yield. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  slopes  and  embankments  of  rail- 
ways for  fruit-growing,  the  system  of  planting  the  trees,  whether 
espalier  or  free-growing,  on  terraces  some  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  ■ 
will  be  found  in  many  cases  a  very  advantageous  one ;  and  not  only 
apples  and  pears,  but  cherries,  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  straw, 
berries,  filberts,  walnuts,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  and  wood  suitable 
to  the  localit}'',  may  also  be  successfully  cultivated. 

"  Already  in  France  and  Belgium,"  wrote,  in  the  spring  of  1870,  the 
correspondent  of  a  contemporai-y  (considering  M.  Baltet's  report), 
"  some  companies  have  handed  over  their  lines  to  a  company  which 
undertakes  to  clothe  them  with  fruit  trees.  The  results  obtained  are 
calculated  to  confound  the  incredulous,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that,  with  [the  support  of  the  Society  of  Agriculturists  of  France, 
all  further  hesitation  on  the  subject  will  quickly  disappear.  Messrs. 
Place  and  Tricotel  have  published  some  elaborate  calculations  on  the 
subject.  They  estimate  that  the  extent  of  line  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  France  mil  soon  attain  a  total  of  15,000  or  16,000  miles,  and 
that  the  maintenance  and  i-enewal  of  all  this  amount  of  permanent 
way,  coupled  with  the  plantation  and  maintenance  of  fruit  trees  by 
the  sides  of  the  lines,  would  involve  an  aggregate  outlay  during  the 
next  fifty  years  of  £40,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of 
the  fruit  trees  would,  they  calculate,  bo  worth  £90,000^,000,  being  a 
net  profit  of  £50,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  way 
being  secured  during  the  long  period  of  fifty  years.  Even  making 
allowance  for  bad  years  and  unforeseen  losses,  we  still  arrive  at  an 
undoubted  profit."  On  some  of  the  State  railways  of  Sweden  the 
plan  is  found  to  work  well  of  engaging  a  competent  man  to  super, 
intend  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  number  of  station  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  perhaps  it  might  answer  to  make  some  similar  arrange, 
ment  in  connection  with  the  planting,  pruning,  training,  &c.,  of 
fmit  trees  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  line.  Railway  employes  in  those 
localities  where  the  traffic  "is  small,  would  thus  be  enabled  to  make  a 
profitable  use  of  their  spare  time,  and,  under  the  direction  of  an 
efficient  staff  of  pomologists,  be  the  meaus  of  turning  to  good  account 
thousands  of  acres  of  what  is  now  waste,  unproductive  land. — S., 
in  "Field." 


Fruit  in  Oregon. — Apples  grow  so  big  in  Oregon  that  sixteen  of 
them  are  said  to  have  measui'ed  a  bushel. 

Peach  Culture  in  America.— Wilham  C.  Curry,  says  the  Cliesfet 
Coiiiifg  (Pa.)  Itceonl,  of  West  Bradford,  set  out  on"  his  farm  an  orchard 
of  eleven  hundred  peach  trees  last  fall. 
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MINIATUEB  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

No  grapes,  pcaclics,  or  plums  fill  the  eyo  or  satisfy  the 
palate  like  those  men  grow  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
everybody  cats,  but  none  but  prolossioual  gardeners  grow, 
mushrooms.  The  idea  has  got  abroad  that  tlu'j'  arc  dillieult 
to  cultivate.  This  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake.  They  are 
capricious  at  times,  but  that  only  whets  the  appetite  the  more 
I'or  their  possession.  Hitherto  it  has  been  tliuaght  Ijy  mauy 
that  elaborate  preparations  were  needed  iu  the  wa}"  of  liiuldings, 
heating,  &c.,  for  mushroom  culture,  but  I  have  mostly  found 
tluit  where  the  preparations  were  the  most  elaborate,  there 
wore  the  fewest  mushrooms.  In  any  place — back  shed,  floor  of 
hothouse,  cellar,  stable,  garret — where  a  temperature  of  .50°  or 
rS^  can  be  maintained,  mushrooms  may  be  grown.  But  it  is 
not  of  such  modes  of  culture  that  I  would  now  write.  Wo 
have  heard  of  a  Belgian  cook  who  grew  them  in  his  old  shoes, 
and  assuredly  they  can  be  grown  very  well  in  four  or  six  inch 
pots,  pans,  boxes,  or  even  in  a  cracked  tea-pot.  The  accom- 
panying is  an  illustration  of  how  they  can  be  grown  in  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  old  casks.  A  barrel  is  sawn  cross-ways 
into  two  pieces,  each  forming  a  tulj.  Holes  are  made  in  the 
l)Ottoms  of  each,  and  a  thin  layer  of  good  soil  is  spread  over 
tlicm  inside.  They  are  then  filled  with  good,  well-prepared 
stable-manure,  just  like  that  used  in  ordinary  mushroom-beds, 
the  different  layers  of  dung  in  each  tub  IJeiug  well  pressed 
down.  When  the  tub  is  half  filled,  six  or  seven  good  pieces  of 
spawn  arc  jjlaced  on  the  surface,  and  the  remainder  is  filled  up 
with  manure,  which  is  well  pressed  down,  the  operation  being 


Musliroom  Tub. 

completed  by  giving  to  the  heap  the  form  of  a  dome.  The  lul^s 
thus  |)i'cparcd  are  jdaced  in  a  iierfeotly  diirlc  part  of  a,  collar, 
and  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards  the  dung  is  taken  off  until 
the  spawn  is  visible,  in  ordei'  (o  sec  whetlier  it  has  commeured 
to  vegetate  and  develop  little  lilamcuts.  If  the  sjiawn  has 
spread,  the  surface  must  ]>o  covered  v.-ith  soil,  care  being  taken 
to  use  oidy  that  which  is  fresh  and  properly  prepared.  In 
this  or  an}'  similar  way,  there  should  be  no  dillicidly  in  gi'owiiig 
mushrooms;  tlio  boxes  or  tubs  could  be  filled  anywhere,  and 
then  carried  into  spare  cellars,  ite.  In  tliis  manner  objections 
against  steaming  manure  might  inniany  cases  be  got  over. 

There  is  one  immense  advantage  in  growing  mushrooms  in 
portaljlc  and  small  pots,  boxes,  tubs,  or  cask  bottoms.  AVhen 
the  manure  gets  cooled  down,  an<l  the  crop  gets  checked  for 
lack  of  warmtli,  these  portable  contrivances,  with  their  freight 
iif  young  mushrooms,  may  be  ijlunged  bodily  hito  warmer 
media,  sucli  as  a  sweet  bed  of  fermenting  dung.  Crojis  can 
likewise  be  safely  hastened  or  rel-arded  by  ranges  of  lempera- 
lurc  I rom  (i.l"  to  ■t-5°.  Thus  they  may  be  brought  foith  from 
I  lie  cellars  and  jtlaccd  in  forcing-houses  at  work  or  plant  stoves, 
iu  cases  of  emergency.  Even  tlic  cook  might  grow  his  own 
mushrooms  in  pots  on  his  kitchen  shelves  or  under  his  table, 
and  when  they  come  in  with  too  great  a  i-usli,  remove  them  to 
the  cold  nwat  larder  to  take  a  quiet  nap  till  wanted.  By 
plunging  the  pots  or  pans  in  a  genial  medium  I  have 
fnun<l  that  the  fermenting  material  inside  the  pols  may  be 
abnost  dispen.scd  with.  The  spawn  runs  best  in  a  little  sweet 
lun-se  ihmg,  that  is,  manure  that  has  had  its  grossncss  sweated 
out  of  it  by  ten  days'  or  a  fortnight's  gentle  fermentation  and 
four  or  six  tiu'iiiugs  upside  down  and  inside  out.  I'lacc  a 
handful  of  this  in  a  pot  or  jian,  with  one  or  nun-e  ]iioees  of 


spawn,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot;  fill  with  soil,  and 
plunge  iu  a  bottom  heat  of,  say  55°  or  60°,  and  in  five  or  six 
weeks  a  crop  of  mushrooms  will  be  gathered.  Should  the 
heat  fail,  renpw  it  with  fresh  dung  and  re-plunge.  By  this 
method,  a  uniform  temperature  may  be  provided  for  the 
mushrooms  through  the  whole  period  of  growth. 

I'inallj',  I  never  could  discover  any  dLlferencc  between 
mushrooms  grown  in  the  dark  and  those  grown  in  the  light, 
and  therefore  the  latter  is  by  no  means  essential.  Indeed,  drj-, 
warm  cellars  are  among  the  best  situations  for  mushrooms. 
Good  spawn  is  the  one  thing  essential,  and  whether  it  is 
jHirchased  by  the  bushel  or  the  single  brick  onlj-,  buy  it  of 
nurserymen  whose  characters  will  guarantee  its  freshness  and 
growing  properties.  D.  T.  Pisu. 


HOW  TO  TIGHT  THE  WEEDS. 

It  is  a  comforting  fact  that  a  garden  may  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean  at  much  less  expense  than  is  required  to  maintain  it  iu 
a  weedy  condition.  A  ver}'  little  labour  judiciously  applied 
does  niore  towards  pei'foct  cloauliuess  than  a  great  deal 
brought  to  bear  at  the  wrong  time.  Where  weeds  are  allowed 
to  groAv  large,  they  require  ten  times  the  amount  of  trouble  to 
exterminate  them  than  when  attacked  in  a  tiny  seedling  state. 
Some  pco]ilc  never  take  notice  of  weeds  till  they  begin  to 
rival  the  plants  in  size,  and  perhaps  illustrate  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds  by  floating  their 
feathery  parachutes  through  the  air.  To  allow  them  to  seed  is, 
of  course,  gross  mismanagement ;  but  to  prevent  them  is  not 
enough.  Thej'  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  so  large,  that 
when  the}-  are  cut  off,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  from  the 
spot  in  which  they  grew.  It  is  the  raking  and  removing  after 
the  hoeing  which  causes  the  waste  of  labour.  Once  let  them 
get  up,  and  then  it  is  not  a  mere  hoeing  that  is  rcipiired,  but 
a  "  clearing  "  on  a  small  scale.  When  cut  down,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  luilidy  swath  from  the  ground,  and 
to  rake  it ;  and  in  doing  this  in  a  large  garden  we  have  seen 
as  much  lahour  thrown  away  as  would  be  sufllcient  to  keep 
one  of  twice  the  size  iu  a  creditable  state.  If  ground  is 
systematically  .and  frequently  hoed,  no  raking  is  required, 
and  the  young  plants  perish,  and  leave  no  trace  after  the  first 
hour's  sun  they  are  exposed  to.  The  Dutch  hoe  should  be 
passed  over  the'  garden  once  a  fortnight.  An  ordinary  work- 
man will  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground  in  one  day,  provided  the 
weeds  are  not  strong  enough  to  impede  his  hoe.  It  should  bo 
done  in  fine  or  dry  weather,  to  prevent  the  rooting  of  the 
weeds.  Never  minil  if  the  ground  "  looks  clean  "  a  fortnight 
after  it  has  received  a  thorough  hoeing.  Start  the  hoe  again 
the  second  Monday  morning;  ami  by  p\irsuing  that  system 
through  the  growing  season  the  garden  will  always  look  clean. 
A  good  workman  may  hoe  the  garden  over,  and  cut  ofl'  all  the 
weeds  in  the  Inul  during  a  single  summer's  day;  whereas, 
wlien  they  are  fully  or  even  luill'  develojied,  a  fortnight  nniy 
be  retinired  to  remove  them;  and  through  the  season  some 
l>art  of  the  place  is  pretty  sure  to  bo  "up  to  the  eyes  iu 
weeds." 

While  many  admit  all  this  as  regards  ainnial  weeds,  they 
apiilysi.  different  doctrine  to  bindweed,  dandelion,  docks,  and 
(he  like,  and  take  a  ro\indabout  way  of  exterminating  them. 
But  no  weed  can  live  if  you  persist  iu  destroying  its  leafy  or 
above-ground  portion  before  it  has  had  lime  to  become  well 
developed.  This  is  indisputable.  The  obvious  inference  is 
that  all  weeds  whatever  may  be  destroyed  in  this  way.  By 
making  it  a  rule  int  have  infested  ]>lots  or  croi)s  visited  once  a 
week  or  i'orti\ight,  and  the  weed.s  carefully  cut  olV,  you  will 
get  rid  of  every  particle  of  noxious  vegetation.  Who  has  not 
seen  the'cndless  huntings  and  diggings  after  the  roots  of  I'on- 
volvulus?  No  amount  of  winter  digging  can  exierniinale 
this  pest;  but  a  very  trifling  b\it  regular  attention  in  suimner 
will  do  so.  We  (Uiee  knew  iiu  "  ex])erieneed  i)raelical  horti- 
cnlturalist"  who  made  a  brave  but  expensive  attemjit  to  get 
rid  of  it.  A  plot  of  si  niwberries  was  infested  by  it.  and  very 
uniiroductive  iu  consi'quence  of  its  tortuous  wi-.ipiiings. 
lieing  a  man  of  resolution,  he  determined  to  cart  out  the 
whole  plot  ou  to  the  farm,  and  he  did  it  to  the  depth  of  two  feet 
and  a  half !  That  cost  a  good  deal  of  labour;  but  horses  and 
men  were  plentiful,  and  soon  carted  iu  a  lot  of  loam  to  All  up 
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the  vacancy.  OouvolvuMs  sepium  was  exterminated  from  the 
plot  for  a  time ;  but  its  removal  required  as  much,  exertion  as 
would  suffice  to  clean  a  dozen  acres.  "^Vhat  was  the  best  and 
cheapest  remedy  ?  Why,  simply  to  "  dig  in  "  or  throw  out 
the  strawberries,  and  plant  a  crop  of,  say,  Brussels  sprouts,  or 
any  thinly-planted  cropi,  among  which  a  boy  could  easily  pass 
once  in  ten  days  during  the  growing  season,  and  cut  off  at  the 
ground  the  rising  bindweed,  which  would  probably  attempt  to 
twine  itself  round  the  stems,  and  thereby  be  the  more  readily 
cut  off  at  the  bottom.  By  persisting  in  that  as  long  as  a 
leaf  showed  itseH,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  what  would 
become  of  the  roots,  pertinacious  as  they  are  when  allowed 
breathing  space.  In  hoeing  the  garden,  seed  beds  and  other 
such  closely  planted  surfaces  must  of  course  be  passed  by; 
but  they  should  be  hand-picked  nearly  as  frequently  as  the 
general  surface  is  tickled  with  the  hoe.  Where  box  edgings 
are  employed,  they  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  regularly 
hand-picked. 


notes:  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN-aARDEN. 


The  Tomato  in  Southern  California.  —  The  Vevtm-a  Signal 
says  that  the  tomato  in  Southeni  California  is  a  perennial  plant,  which 
blooms  and  bears  fruit  during  the  entire  year,  when  properly  oared  for. 
Near  the  sea'shore,  where  there  are  no  frosts,  the  editor  has  seen  them  of 
five  years'  growth,  looking  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  at  any  time  of  their 
esistenoe.  He  adds : — "  There  are  many  classes  of  the  vegetable  kind 
perennial  here  that  are  elsewhere  annual." 

G-uano. — The  anchors  of  ships  moored  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chincha 
Islands  frequently  bring  up  guano  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which  is 
rather  contrary  to  the  doctrine  that  these  marvellous  deposits  are  the 
excreta  of  bii'ds.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Habel  go  far  to  corroborate 
Professor  Edward's  view  that  guano  is  really  a  stratified  deposit.  When 
the  portions  of  guano  which  are  insoluble  in  acids  are  examined,  they  are 
found  to  consist  entu'ely  of  skeletons  of  diatomacaa,  polycystina,  and 
sponges,  all  of  which  are  invaiiably  of  marine  origin,  and  sometimes 
identical  with  those  stiU  Hving  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  These  forms  are 
also  found  in  patches  exactly  as  they  occm-  in  nature.  From  these  and 
other  facts  recently  obtained  by  chemical  and  microscopical  investigation, 
there  appears  to  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  guano  is  an  accumulation  of  the 
bodies  of  animals  and  plants  ;  which,  either  by  heat,  by  chemical  action, 
or  both  combined,  has  had  its  organic  matter  converted  into  bitumen, 
whUe  the  mineral  constituents  have  'been  preserved  in  those  beautiful 
forms  which  make  up  the  infusorial  strata  in  various  part  of  the  world. — 
Mechanics'  Jilagazine. 

Early  Tomatoes— There  is  no  doubt  that  cuttings  taken  from  the 
plants  in  the  autumn,  just  before  freezing  up  time,  stuck  in  damp  soU,  and 
when  well  rooted  removed  to  sis-inch  pots,  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  40° 
to  .50',  and  watered  just  sufficiently  to  keep  them  ahve  during  winter,  and 
by  keeping  the  shoots  as  they  appear  properly  pinched,  and  a  part  of  the 
larger  leaves,  so  as  to  retard  gi-owth  as  much  as  possible,  is  the  true  way  of 
obtaining  the  carUest  fruit.  It  wiU  be  found  that  if  the  plants  are  well 
attended  to,  by  the  spring  they  will  be  thick  and  strong  at  the  base,  and 
as  woody  almost  as  a  wallflower.  Growing  tomatoes,  as  almost  all 
gardeners  do,  in  hotbeds  is  decidedly  the  wi-ong  method,  as  no  doubt 
many  of  them  have  found  out.  The  hotbed  plants  are  weak  and  .spindhng. 
Many  put  down  seeds  in  this  way  so  early  that  the  plants  run  up  to  the 
glass  before  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm  to  put  them  out  in  the 
open  ground,  and  the  leaves  either  scorch  or  become  frost-bitten.  I  have 
seen  many  a  fi'ame  of  tomatoes  for  which  I  would  not  give  five  cents  for 
the  best  five  hnndre_d  plants  in  them. — Canada  Farmer. 

Mushroom  Culture. — Last  summer  I  spawned  my  small  cticumbe'" 
frame  and  my  mnrrow  Ijed,  but,  although  the  spawn  worked  freely,  I  did 
not  gather  one  dozen  mushrooms,  a  few  tiny  ones,  rather  larger  than 
peas,  being  the  only  result.  In  August  last  I  had  two  champagne  cases 
filled  with  good  horse-mauure,  and  when  they  were  spawned  and  covered 
with  ordinary  garden  mould,  they  were  placed  in  a  shed  in  the  garden, 
open  in  front,  but  not  much  exposed.  "When  the  weather  became  cold 
they  were  covered  with  litter  and  mats ;  but,  alas !  at  present  no  mush- 
rooms. Can  you  suggest  anything  that  would  be  Kk'ely  to  bring  them  on  ? 
I  ought  to  say  that  my  gardener  ascertained  that  the  spawn  worked  fi-eely, 
and  is  still  ahve,  for  the  manure  has  a  sti'ong  odour  of  mushrooms.  Last 
year  I  tried  to  cultivate  mushrooms  on  the  asijaragus  beds,  durinf  the 
^v'inter— spawned  the  manure  when  they  were  covered  for  the  autumn,  and 
then  carefuUy  covered  them  with  litter.  The  winter  was  unusually  cold, 
but  we  never  had  one  mushroom,  and  I  fear  we  shall  be  equally  unfortu- 
nate with  those  in  the  shed  this  year.     If  you  can  offer  any  suggestions  I 

shall  feel  obHged. — A  Lover  of  Mushrooms. [You  deserve  success 

tboiigh  you  clearly  made  a  mistake  in  spawning  the  asparagus  beds  in 
winter.  Mushrooms  are  gronm  in  abundance  in  the  open  air  in  winter,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  market  gardens  at  the  west  end  of  London  and'  in 
those  round  Paris,  but  they  are  always  gi-own  on  well-prepared  beds, 
thicldy  covered.  As  to  your  other  mishaps,  no  one  can  help  you  who  does 
not  Imow  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  your  cucumber  frames, 
&o.,  they  ought  to  have  succeeded,  but  as  they  are  plants  notoriously 


variable  as  to  their  appearance  or  non-appear.ance  in  a  wild  state,  we  must 
expect  them  to  be  equally  capricious  in  gardens,  except  wheh  grown  in 
structures  in  which  we  can  almost  exactly  regulate  the  temperature  and 
conditions.  Persevere,  and,  if  possible,  have  several  beds  always  at  work 
iu  the  same  structure.  Where  mushroom  culture  is  tried  on  a  very  small 
scale,  failure  is  very  apt  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  some  trifling  attention, 
or  from  mere  forgetfulness.] 

Preserving  Cabbages. — Many  Americans  grow  cabbages  by  the 
hundred  acres ;  it  is  not,  however,  of  their  culture  I  am  about  to  speak, 
hut  of  the  system  of  preserving  them  when  full  grown  during  winter, 
together  with  some  of  the  uses  to  which  Americans  put  them  during 
that  season.  Here  everything  except  the  very  hardiest  of  the  kales 
is  usually  wholly  destroyed  before  Christmas.  North-west  winds 
and  sharp  frosts  dry  up  all  moisture,  and  a  sudden  change  of  tempe- 
rature afterwards  finishes  what  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  ice  king. 
The  thermometer  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  preceediug 
Christmas,  indicated  6°  and  1°  below  zero,  accompanied  by  quite  a 
gale  of  wind.  On  Friday  we  had  about  five  inches  of  snow ;  rain 
then  fell,  and  the  thermometer  gradually  rose  to  32°,  then  on  Saturday 
evening  it  ran  up  to  56° ;  the  increase  of  temperature  clearing  all 
the'  snow  off  in  about  three  hours,  and  this  state  of  things  with 
slight  variations  -will  be  continued  throughout  the  winter.  The  way 
in  which  we  keep  cabbages  good  until  May  under  such  circumstances 
is  to  choose  a  piece  ~of  dug  ground  where  water  will  not  stand,  and 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze  up,  to  fork  up  the  f ull-grow"n 
cabbages,  and  place  them  roots  upwards  in  a  row  close  together, 
banking  np  the  earth  rovmd  them  like  a  celery  ridge,  and  leaving  the 
roots  exposed.  A  portion  of  the  ground  is  covered  over  with  leaves, 
hay,  or  other  covering,  to  keep  it  from  freezing  so  hard  as  to  prevent 
getting  the  cabbages  out  while  frost  lasts.  Some  use  leaves  only  as 
a  covering  ;  and  no  doubt  they  keep  the  cabbages  safe,  but  they  are 
apt  to  give  them  a  bad  taste.  In  England  I  have  seen  waste 
cabbages  come  out  of  a  rubbish  heap  qnite  fresh  in  spring ;  therefore 
this  plan  of  preserving  them  during  very  severe  winters  might 
perhaps  be  worth  attentive  consideration. — James  TAPLi>r,  Sovih 
Amhoy,  Nev:  Jersey,  United  States. 


"Value  of  some  of  our  Vegetable  Imports. — The  official  returns 
of  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  18/1  show,  in  regard  to  many  articles,  a  material  difference  in 
computed  real  value  from  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Taking  the  great 
article  of  raw  cotton,  our  largest  import,  we  find  the  quantity  imported 
in  1871 15,843,890  cwt.,  being  an  increase  of  above  32  per  cent,  over  the 
quantity  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  computed  value  of  the  total 
import,  viz.,  £55,767,545 — shows  an  increase  of  not  much  more  than  4  per 
cent.,  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  computed  value  of  a  hundred- 
weight averaged  nearly  £4.  10s.  in  1870,  and  a  Httle  more  than  £3.  IDs.  in 
1871.  The  import  of  flax  (dressed  and  undressed)  and  tow  advanced  from 
2,373,628  cwt.  m  1870  to  2,597,915  cwt.  in  1871 ;  but  the  value  of  the 
import  declined  from  £5,979,127  to  £5,791,188.  Indigo  imported  increased 
from  79,255  cwt.  to  135,901  cwt.,  but  the  value  only  from  £2,721,208  to 
£2,932,238.  The  items  of  food  also  show  various  differences  from  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  1870  we  imported  35,705,138  cwt.  of  wheat  and 
wheat-meal  and  flour,  of  the  value  of  £19,647,778 ;  in  1871  we  imported 
43,.392,284  cwt.,  but  the  value  rose  at  a  greater  i-ate  than  the  quantity,  and 
amounted  to  £26,783,914.  In  1870, 771,854  cwt,  of  potatoes  imported  were 
priced  at  £245,252 ;  in  1871  the  852,125  cwt.  imported  at  only  £225,732. 
The  import  of  tea  shows  an  increase  in  quantity  from  141,020,767  cwt.  to 
170,716,140  cAvt. ;  but  m  price  only  from  £10,097,619  to  £11,657,684.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  the  quantity  of  currants  imported  increased  from 
813,763  cwt.  to  1,068,887  cwt.,  the  value  rose  from  £920,923  to  no  less 
than  £1,483,841.  The  import  of  wuie  presents  remarkable  figures ;  the 
quantity  shows  the  shght  increase  from  17,774,782  gallons  in  1870  to 
17,870,0/8  gallons  in  1871 ;  but  the  value  of  the  import  shows  a  rise  from 
.£4,817,294  to  £7,069,557.  The  import  in  1871  of  red  wine  from  France 
cost  us  £1,064,690,  and  of  white  mne,  £1,272,972  ;  white  wine  fi-om 
Spain,  £2,367,571,  and  wine  from  Portugal,  £1,303,693. 

The  Jute  Trade.— The  SmuJee  Advertiser  says  that  a  noteworthy  fact 
in  connection  with  the  staple  trade  of  Dundee  dm'ing  the  past  year  is  the 
immense  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  jute  imported  to 
the  town.  In  no  former  year  has  the  importation  direct  from  India 
attained  to  anything  Kke  the  magnitude  which  it  has  reached  dm'ing  the 
year  just  closed.  Statistics,  carefully  compiled,  show  the  number  of  bales 
that  have  been  landed  at  Dundee  from  Calcutta  direct  dui'ing  the  past 
year  to  be  468,692,  which,  compared  with  the  quantity  imporied  in  the 
IDVcvious  year — 213,875  bales — shows  an  increase  of  254,817,  being  40,942 
bales  more  than  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1870.  On  the  o1:her 
hand,  however,  the  coasting  trade — i.e.,  by  vessels  reloading  at  London 
and  elsewhere  for  Dundee — has  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent.  Last 
year  the  importations  coastwise  amounted  to  210,038  bales,  as  against 
317,691  for  the  prcWous  year,  showing  a  deficiency  of  107,053  bales.  The 
traffic  in  jute  by  rail  to  Dundee  shows  an  advance  in  favour  of  last  year 
of  about  1,982  bales.  As  regards  the  total  importations  to  the  town,  the 
figures  exhibit  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  past  over  the  prerious  year, 
there  being  739,498  bales  for  1871,  as  against  590,352  for  1870,  or  an 
increase  of  149,146  bales. 
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NEW  PLAJN'TS   OF  1871. 

CoMJiEN'CiXG  witli  the  hardier  series,  we  propose  here  to  pass  in 
review  some  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  of  the  year  which 
has  jnst  passed  away.  The  ntunher  of  the  new  plants  which  annually 
come  to  the  front  is  really  astonishing,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than 
briefly  indicate  those  which  in  our  opinion  are  the  most  desirable 
amongst  them. 

In  the  gi'onp  of  hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  we  find  Quercus 
striata,  a  Japanese  tree,  half-hardy,  or  possibly  hardy  in  sheltered 
places.  This  is  pyramidal  in  habit,  and  its  ovate  lanceolate,  toothed 
leaves  are  distinctly  banded  with  oblique  lines  of  green  and  gold. 
The  French  gardens  have  Wellingtonia  gigantea  pcndula,  a  drooping, 
branched  variety,  said  to  be  well-marked  and  oraamental.  The 
Juniperus  chincnsis  aurea  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  of  recent 
evei'greens,  being  hardy  and  free-growing  as  the  type,  and  well. 
marked  with  a  thoroughly  fixed  golden  variegation.  Amongst 
deciduous  trees  Maaekia  amurensis  is  the  most  decided  novelty.  It 
comes  from  the  valley  of  the  Amoor,  bears  pinnate  leaves,  and 
produces  long,  dense,  spike-like  racemes  of  white  papilionaceous 
flowers.  The  ever-blooming  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  seraperflorens  of 
French  gardens,  which  is  said  to  contimie  flowering  on  from  April 
till  autumn,  must  be  a  fine  ornamental  tree.  Albizzia  rosea,  a  North 
American  tree,  hardy  in  Paris,  is  verj-  floriferous,  and  its  heads  of 
long  ciimson  stamens  are  very  showy.  Then  we  have  two  more  of 
the  pretty  Japanese  Maples  in  Acer  palmatum  ornatum  and  A. 
palmatum  crispum.  Passing  on  to  deciduous  shi-ubs,we  find  Cerasus 
Sieboldii  roseo-plena,  a  beautiful  shrub  Ti-ith  pendent  branches,  and 
double  rose-coloured  flowers ;  and  Cerasus  pendula  rosea,  slender 
aud  drooping,  the  branches  profusely  laden  with  blossoms  of  a 
delicate  pink,  both  Japanese;  Rhus  Osbeckii,  also  Japanese,  mth 
handsome  pinnate  leaves  having  winged  rachides ;  two  Mock  Oranges 
— Philadelphus  rubricaulis  and  P.  parviflorus,  both  Chinese,  and  said 
to  be  of  ornamental  character;  Rhododendron  (Azalea)  nioUe,  a  fine 
Japanese  shrub,  with  bold  deep  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  likely  to 
be  the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny  of  garden  varieties  like  the 
liardy  Azaleas  of  America  ;  Rosa  rugosa,  at  first  called  R.  RegeUana, 
a  dwarf  and  verj'  distinct  Japanese  species,  with  large  ci'imson 
flowers  like  single  Pa5onios ;  and  Lonicera  Periclymennm  aureum, 
with  golden  vaiiogatcd  leaves. 

The  hardy  perennial  group  has  yielded  the  following  subjects  of 
merit : — Primula  japonica,  \vith  its  tall,  whorled  scapes  of  rich 
magenta  blossoms  :  Linum  campauulatum,  a  very  much  improved 
L.  liavum,  from  the  south  of  Europe;  Lithospei'mum  petrocum  and 
L.  Gastoni,  also  europ;oum,  two  (Jwarf  plants,  with  charming  blue 
flowers ;  Androsace  carnea  e.ximia,  in  which  the  iraibcUate  llowers 
are  rosy-puii)lc  ;  Baptisia  leucophcca,  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  long 
reclinato  racemes  of  white  papilionaceous  flowers  ;  Saxifraga  Maw- 
lana,  a  Morocco  plant,  vnth  largo  white  flowers,  and  proliferous 
bulbils;  Saxifraga  valdonsis,  a  little  alpine  gem,  of  minute  growth, 
with  large  white  blossoms ;  and  Tliym)i3  citriodorus  aureo-marginatus, 
a  beautiful  yellow-edged  dwarf  Thyme,  suitable  for  bedding. out. 

Annuals  are  few  in  number.  The  most  remarkable  is  Amaran. 
uis  salicifolius,  a  half-hardy  species,  adapted  both  for  in-door  and 
uut-door  decoration,  of  pyramidal  habit,  with  pendent,  narrow, 
charmingly  multicoloured  leaves,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  plants 
of  the  year.  To  this  may  be  added  the  hardy  Collinsia  violacea, 
with  white  and  violet  flowers,  and  compact  habit;  and  Gilia  liniflora, 
like  a  white-flowered  flax. 

Now  terns  are  not  numerous.  Dicksonia  Sellowiana,  a  noble 
Brazilian  tree  feni,  has  been  introduced  to  the  Belgian  gar<lcns. 
Ilinuata,  or  Davallia  Tycnnanii,  is  a  charming  evergreen  stove  fern, 
from  West  Africa,  and  has  a  freely-creeping  silvery-scaled  rhizome, 
and  small,  deltoid,  tripinnatc  fronds.  Elaphoglossum  Ilenninieri, 
the  Eol-fem,  though  having  only  simple  fronds,  forms  a  good  new 
stove  fern  for  baskets.  Pleopeltis  irioides  cristata  is  a  well-crested 
form  of  a  well-known  species.  Trichomanes  aurieulatum  is  one  of 
the  lovely  creeping-stemmed  Javanese  Film. ferns,  with  long,  narrow, 
Iransparrul  fronds.  Lyeopodium  dichotomum,  Ii.  mandioccanum, 
and  Ij.  taxifiiliuni.  are  three  interesting  species  of  club-moss;  while 
Selaginelhi  rubella  is  a  creeping-stemmed  species  of  the  same  order. 
with  reddish-tinted  leaves. 

Succnieius  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Agaves,  of  which  very 
ornamental  genus,  many  new,  or  at  Iea.it  unfamiliar  species,  liavo 
Ijoen  brought  forward.  The  biwt  of  these  were  Agave  Celsiana  albidn, 
dealbada  compactn,  imbrieata,  ixtlioides,  Simsii,  elegantissinin. 
Mescal,  and  somo  of  its  vurictios,  Regelii  inacrodonln,  rotundifolia, 
and  Vcrschaffeltii  varipgata. 


Amongst  bulbs  are  some  new  Lilies,  a  family  uow  happily  engaging 
I  the  attention  of  cultivators.  Lilium  Washingtoniannm  is  one  of'tho 
finest  of  them,  growing  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  v\-ith  many  large  purple, 
tinted,  white,  sweet.scented  flowei-s.  The  Eastern  Asiatic  L.  Maxi. 
mowiczii  tigrinum  has  lovely  orange-red  flowers,  spotted  with  purple  ; 
and,  L.  Roozlii,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  an  ally  of  the  beautiful 
superbnm.  In  Gastronema  sauguineirm  flammeum  we  have  a  level  y 
dwarf  greenhouse  bulb,  with  large  funnel-shaped  rosy-crimsoii 
flowers.  Neriuo  pudica,  of  Habranthus-like  aspect,  also  a  greenhouse 
plant,  has  white  flowers  streaked  with  rod.  Gladiolus  Sauudersii  is 
a  very  handsome  South  African  species  allied  to  G.  psittacinns,  but 
with  the  decm-ved  flowers  scarlet  and  white.  Finally,  Xiphion  fill, 
folium  and  X.  junceum  are  two  bulbous  Irises  of  showy  character, 
the  first  with  rich,  violet-purple,  the  last  with  golden-yellow  flowers. 

Two  white-flowered  Bouvardias,  B.  Davisoni  and  B.  Yreelandii, 
both  apparently  sports  fi-om  the  variety  called  Hogarth,  are  choice 
acc^uisitions  in  this  useful  decorative  genus,  which  reqnu'cs  warm 
greenhouse  treatment.  Eucephalartos  Vroomii,  in  the  way  of 
E.  villosus,  is  a  fine  greenhouse  cyoad.  Tacsonia  speciosa,  with 
carnation-coloured  flowers,  is  a  remarkably  handsome  greeuhouso 
climber.  ^  These  are  the  more  important  acquisitions  in  the  green- 
house section. 

New  stove  plants  ai'e,  as  usual,  very  abundant,  and  we  can  only 
glance  at  a  few  of  them.  In  the  flowering  section  we  find  the 
following  specially  worthy  of  note : — Dipladenia  insignis,  the  finest 
of  all  the  Dipladenias,  with  very  high-coloured  rosy-carmine  flowers. 
Gloneria  jasminiflora,  a  Brazilian  evergreen  shrub,  with  corymbose 
panicles  of  long-tubed  freely-produced  white  flowers.  Isora  Colci, 
a  splendid  exhibition  plant,  with  immense  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers.  Ixora  amabilis,  a  remarkably  free,  deep  orange-coloured 
variety.  Begonia  Chelsoni,  a  hybrid  from  Boliviensis,  with  bright 
orange-tinted  red-flowers.  Bomarea  chontalensis,  a  grand  stove 
climber  from  Nicaragua,  vrith  waxy  rose.eoloured  and  yeUow  flowers 
l)lotched  with  brown,  one  of  the  last  contributions  of  the  lamented 
Seemann.  Aristolochia  cordiflora,  another  stove  climber,  from 
Me.xico,  with  creamy  purple-blotched  flowers,  having  an  immense 
cordiforni  limb.  iEchmea  Maria;  Regina;,  Vriesia  corallina,  and 
Bromelia  Fei-nandia?,  three  grand  Bromeliacea;,  the  first  mth  great 
rosy -pink  bracts,  and  blue  flowers,  the  second  with  green  flowers  in 
the  axils  of  distichous  purplish-red  bracts,  the  third  with  a  gi'cat 
globose  head  of  numerous  i-ocurved  cinnabar.red  bracts,  subtending 
greenish-white  flowers. 

Stove  foliage-plants  again  are  very  numerous,  the  best  being : — 
Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  a  woody  sapindaceous  climber,  with  tritcr. 
nately  pinnate  leaves,  liko  fronds  of  somo  elegant  Adiantnm. 
Sphicrogyne  impcrialis,  a  noble  Melastomad  from  Peru.  Nepenthes 
Sedcni,  a  pretty  hybrid  jntcher  plant.  Maranta  Mazellii,  a  handsome 
species,  mth  broad  rotnndate  leaves,  marked  by  two  grey  bands. 
Several  Dracaenas,  as  D.  amabilis,  with  green  leaves  and  jiink  and 
white  variegations,  far  supei-ior  to  Guilfoylei ;  D.  Wisemannii  with 
bionzy,  rcd-nuirgincd  leaves  breaking  ont  into  white ;  D.  splendens, 
a  dwarf,  deusc-gi-owing  form,  with  short,  broad,  recurved  bronzy 
leaves  breaking  into  rosy  cannine ;  aud  D.  magnifica,  a  very  handsome 
sort,  with  erect  broad  bronzy  loaves,  margined  with  rod,  aiul  having 
a  pinkish  bloom.  Several  Ai'ads,  as  DiolTenbachia  impcrialis,  bolil- 
leavcd,  dark  green,  with  grey  rib  and  distinct  yellow  spots ;  D. 
Bausci  and  D.  Bowmanni,  both  of  stocky  habit,  yellowish  gi-ecu 
blotched  wHth  daik  green,  the  former  also  siiotted  with  white ; 
Aloeasia  Marshallii,  liko  Jenningsii,  but  with  a  centi-al  silvery  baud 
added  ;  and  Xanthosoma  Lindeni,  with  erect  sagittate-hastate,  deep 
green  leaves,  the  ribs  and  veins  of  which  are  ivory-white. 

Amongst  exotic  Orchids,  wo  can  only  mention  these  ; — Phaius 
Marshalliai,  a  charming  "terrestrial  species,  with  largo  white  flowers 
having  a  lemon-tinted  lip.  Sobralia  niacrnntha  albida,  a  variety 
with  creamy-white  flowei's  and  i-osy  lip.  Oncidium  aurosuni,  with  a 
crowded  erect  panicle  of  golden-yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  rich 
brown,  Epidendrum  Froderici-Guilielmi,  a  tall  species,  with  short 
broad  racemes  of  deep  crimson  flowei-s.  The  curious  Kpidcnilnim 
Pseudepidendrnm,  with  bright  green  flowers,  having  a  bright 
vermilion-orange  lip.  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  Jf.  Ilarryana,  and  JI. 
ignca,  three  beautiful  dwarf  cool-house  species,  the  first  with  the 
flowers  brilliant  violot-rose,  the  second  rich  masrentn,  and  the  thiixl 
bright  cinnabar.  Finally  we  may  record  Cypripedium  Asliburtonin-, 
a  handsome   hybrid    form  of  Lady's   Sli|>per,   e\a<-lly  intermediate 

between   its    parent.s,   C.  bai'batum    and   C.   iusiguo. —  /'■■'-'    ' 

Nomologist. 

CondlirangO  Root— Tliis  reputed  speritic  for  cancer  i.s  Ixvoniing  a 
Kubjocl  of  spei-ulation  in  Ecnador  and  the  United  Statos.  In  EiMuiclor  it 
ha.s  reached  t'17  a  ton,  but  in  New  York  it  has  been  selling  for  fulmlous 
prices,  though  its  virtues  arc  contested.  The  Ooverunient  of  Ecuador 
lias  imposed  an  export  duty. 
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CEOPPED    TEEES    AND    AECHITECTUEAL 
LINES.' 

BY  NOEL  HmirHRETS. 

"When  it  is  considered  how  exquisitely  the- natural  forms  of 
trees  contrast  with  the  rigid  lines  of  architectural  structures, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  "artist  in  foliage" 
could,  by  any  process  of  a;sthetic'i'easoning,  ever  have  brought 
hmiself  to  forego  the  picturesque  advantages  of  the  fonns  he 
was  called  ujDon  to  deal  with,  and  wilfviUy  enter  into  a  disad- 
vantageous rivali'y  with  the  rule  and  phraib-line  of  the  archi- 
tect. That  the  ii'regulai'  symmetry  of  tree  form,  with  its 
softly  rounded  outluics,  produces  the  most  [agreeable  impres- 
sion on  the  eye  when  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  the  regular 
lines  of  architectui'e,  Isoth  horizontal  and  vertical,  admits  of 
no  dispute ;  and  yet,  in  some  of  the  most  remarkable  iQstances 


His  contemporary,  Le  Notre,  an  artist  of  still  greater  and 
more  general  artistic  accomplishment,  fell  into  the  same  errors 
as  regards  the  distortion  of  the  natural  forms  of  trees,  with 
the  mistaken  idea,  as  it  would  seem,  of  making  them  accord 
with  those  of  architecture,  instead  of  making  use  of  them  as  a 
natural  and  deUghtful  contrast.  The  embellishments  which 
he  created  in  the  splendid  gardens  attached  to  the  Chateau  of 
Veau-le-Viscompte  for  the  celebrated  Foucquet  resulted-  in 
such  a  striking  success,  as  it  was  then  deeuled,  that  contem- 
porary wiiters  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment." The  Great  King  pronounced  it  a  spectacle  merveilleud:, 
and  appohited  the  triumphant  artist  controller-general  of 
I'oyal  Ijuildings  and  designer  of  gardens,  with  the  privilege  of 
incurring  outlays  of  fabulous  amount.  While  in  the  employ 
of  the  king  he  also  constructed  the  ornamental  (?)  canals  and 
designed  the  avenues  of  cropped  limes  which  disfigure  the 
noble  architecture  of  the  grand  old  Chateau  of  Fontainebleau, 
and  entirely  conceal  some  of  its  finest  lines  in  the  lower  storej's. 


in  Europe  in  which  the  comljiued  effects  of  architecture  and 
tohage  have  been  sought,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  the  destruction,  and  not  the  adoption,  of  the  charming 
contrasts  that  naturally  exist  between  trees  and  architecture 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  thing  specially  sought  after. 
Lc  Pautre,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  great  garden  decorators  of 
France,  and  without  whose  grottoes,  fountains,  terraces,  and 
other  embellishments,  no  palace  or  chateau  was  then  considered 
nn  ;/?-rtHfZco,„,|,Zei,  persisted  in  creating  "walls  of  foliage"  as 
well  as  walls  of  stone,  and  so  flung  away  one  of  the  greatest 
elements  of  beauty  in  the  various  important  works  confided  to 
his  skill;  for  the  well-squared  forms  of  his  cropped  trees 
injured  the  effect  of  his  architeotui-al  lines,  and  the  more 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  last  glaringly  exposed  the  futile 
attempt  to  rival  them  in  shaven  foliage.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
a  man  of  genius  and  of  infinite  artistic  resource  ;  his  works  in 
architecture,  and  also  in  sculpture  and  painting,  having  secured 
hi.s_  election  to  the  Academic  de  Pointure  ct  de  Sculpture  in 


The  above  illustration  serves  to  show  how  that  ill-conceived 
line  of  straightened  tree-tops  (in  which  careful  shearing  still 
preserves  the  unfortunate  device  of  Le  Notre)  cuts  the  archi- 
tectural composition  in  two,  and  utterly  conceals  its  lower  half. 
Prom  this  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  continuous  line 
of  trees  running  parallel  with  an  architectural  facade,  may  be 
seen  the  fatal  effect  (minus  the  cropping)  which  will  eventually 
be  produced  by  the  uninterrupted  line  of  trees  planted  along  the 
Thames  Embankment,  wliich  will  at  no  very  distant  period  con- 
ceal both  from  the  river  and  the  roadway'  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stately  facade  of  Somerset  House,  and  the  other  ^noble 
buildings  destined  to  rise  along  other  portions  of  that 
noble  site. 

The  foUowmg  illustration  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  effect  of 
a  mode  of  treatment  in  which  the  naturally  irregular,  but  yet 
sjanmetrical,  forms  of  trees  are  made  to  form  a  striking  and 
most  agreeable  contrast  with  the  ligid  lines  of  architecture, 
rather  than  distorting  and  clipping  them,  in  order  to  produce 
a  false  and  ineffective  attemjot  at  an  impossible  concord.  The 
example  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  best  that  might  have  been 
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selected,  either  architeetm-ally  or  arboretically  considered,  but  it 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  "well  known.  It  is  a 
view  of  Buckingham  Palace,  as  obtained  from  the  Suspension 
B'''dge  in  St.  James's  Park.  Neither  the  planting  nor  the 
architecture  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  our  artist  has  not 
even  made  the  most  of  them,  such  as  they  are,  being  only 
asked  for  a  rough  sketch,  by  way  of  diagram.  In  that  sense, 
the  sketch  serves  its  purpose  sufficiently  well,  and  .shows 
plainly  enough  the  pleasing  contrast  which  the  natui'al  forms 
of  trees  present  to  the  well-marked  lines  of  architecture,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal.  The  view  itse'f,  slightly  shadowed 
forth  in  our  hasty  sketch,  is  mdeed  a  very  pleasing  one,  the 
relative  pro]iortions  of  architecture,  foliage,  and  water,  Ijeing, 
as  a  whole,  judiciously  preserved.  Enough  is  seen  of  the 
building,  as  the  chief  object,  to  display  its  importance  and 
general  character  to  advantage,  the  tennination  of  its  main 
facade  being  shrouded  in  uncertainty  by  a  veil  of  foliage,  and 
its  lines  boldly  intercepted  at  one  point  bj'  the  dense  mass  of 
trees  on  the  island,  from  which  interruption  the  resumption  of 
their  accurate  course  on  either  side  produces  a  very  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  effect.  An  increase  of  height  in  the  building 
itself,  and  a  greater  amount  of  I'ich  and  varied  detail,  would, 
perhaps,  have  I'endered  this  example  more  conclusive  as 
against  "foinnalism  in  foliage;  "  but,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
abstract  principles  advocated,  it  is  an  all-sufficient  example. 


■s-/- 
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APHIDES :  THEIR  FEIENDS  AND  THEIK  FOES. 

BY     EDWARD     NEWMAN. 

Tn.\r  aphides  live  on  the  sap  of  plants  is  susceptible  of  ocular 
demonstration,  and  equally  so  is  the  fact  that  ladybirds  aud 
aphislions  live  on  apbides.  The  plant  louse,  or  aphis,  is  familiar 
to  every  gardener,  although  the  particular  species  may  not  be  known 
to  him.  They  are  so  numerous,  and  so  closely  packed  together,  that 
they  seem  to  form  a  garment,  a  top-coat,  to  many  of  oui'  common 
plants,  for  instance  the  rose  and  the  broad  bean. 

Plants  afflicted  by  aphis  exhibit  the  most  extraordinaiy  vagaries, 
bearing  blossoms  where  they  ought  to  bear  leaves,  loaves  where  they 
ought  to  bear  blossom — twisting  into  corkscrew-forms  stems  that 
ought  to  be  straight,  and  making  straight  as  sticks  those  which  onght 
to  be  bent ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  peach  and  nectarine,  they  make  tho 
leaves  hump  up  iu  the  middle,  and  produce  a  sort  of  makc-bclicvo 
nectarine  ;  making  roots  blossom,  as  we  often  sec  in  that  ornamental 
shrub,  Pyrus  japonica.     This  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  sure  to  attract 


Buckingham  Pnluce,  from  tho  Suspension  Bridge  iu  St.  .Tnmes's  Park. 


The  Gardens  at  Warwick  Castle-  The  nnfortunato  fire  at 
Warwick  Castle  has  been  tho  niraus  of  bringing  to  light  many  intc- 
locating  associations  connected  with  this  line  old  monument  of  times 
gone  by.  Wo  have  had  the  remarks  of  Nathaniel  Ilawthonie  and 
lOmmerson  s  impressions  of  English  scenes  and  scenery  re]n'oduced 
under  dilTerent  i)hases,  and,  lastly,  a  very  interesting  scrap  from  one 
of  the  lively  epistles  of  Horace  Walpole,  tho  very  emperor  of  English 
letter.wi'itcra,  has  fonnd  its  way  into  the  papers.  It  is  a  nice  little 
bit  of  criticism  c(^necrning  gardens  and  landscape  gardeners,  for 
which  wo  aro  glad  to  find  room.  It  appears  that  Walpolo  visited 
Warwick  in  the  summer  of  17.')1,  and  writing  of  his  visit,  to  his 
fiieud  fJeorge  M(mtague,  ho  says: — "On  my  return  from  {Umber- 
shide)  Lord  .\reher's,  an  odious  place,  I  saw  Warwick,  a  jn'etty  old 
town  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  small  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  castle 
is  onchnnting;  the  view  pleased  mo  more  than  I  can  express.  The 
river  ,V von  tumbles  down  a  cascade  at  its  foot.  It  is  well  laid  out 
bv  one  Ibowii,  wlio  has  sot  np  on  a  few  ideas  of  Kent  and  Ifr.  Soutli- 
coto.  One  sees  what  tho  prevalence  of  ta-stc  does.  Little  Brooke, 
who  wcmld  have  chuckled  to  have  been  biu'u  in  an  age  of  clipped 
hedges  and  cockleshell  avenues,  has  submitted  to  let  his  garden  and 
park  be  natural.  Where  he  has  attempted  (iothics  in  the  castle  ho 
has  failed,  and  has  indulged  himself  with  an  aimrtment  which  is 
jmltry.  The  chapel  is  very  pretty  and  smiigged  up  with  liny  pews." 
Waliiole,  however,  though  he  often  preaches  so  wittily  about 
"  naturalness"  in  park  and  garden  scenery,  did  not  always  practise 
it  — bu'  in  his  gardens  at  Slrnwbeiry  Hill  were  worked  np  nearly  all 
tho  vagaries  of  tho  worst  formalism  of  his  time. — U.  K.  II. 


the  attention  of  the  most  unobservant ;  the  roots  of  the  Pyrus  aro 
very  near  the  surface,  and  of  course  liable  to  be  uncovered  by  every 
operation  of  the  gardener.  So  sure  as  this  uncovering  takes  place, 
a  colony  of  aphides  take  np  their  abode  on  the  exposed  part,  and 
soon  compel  the  roots  to  make  this  strange  exhibition. 

One  or  two  other  elTeets  of  tho  attacks  of  aphides  are  also  very 
[leculiar.  Aphis  bursaria,  by  the  influence  of  its  sap-sucking  pro- 
pensity, causes  the  leaf-stalk  of  the  liondiardy  jioiilar  to  expand  into 
a  bladder.liko  swelling,  which  cniistitutes  a  home  for  its  pi-ogcny. 
These  bladders  or  p\u-se3  I  find  very  commonly  on  the  poplars  on 
Nun  Green  and  Peekham  Rye,  anil  I  am  still  in  doubt  how  tho  species 
is  preserved  :  for,  the  purse  falling  with  the  leaf,  one  would  suppose 
its  inhabitants  would  pen'sh.  It  is  probable  that  a  few  of  the  winged 
females  escape,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  poplar,  to  rcniaiu 
there  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  young  ones  probably 
tind  their  way  to  the  newly. bn-med  leaf-stalks,  puncture  them,  and 
thus  originate  the  purses,  which  are  such  consiiicnons  olijccis  when 
the  summer  is  advanced.  A  second  species — I  think  it  is  Bursocrypta 
Ulmi — produces  on  the  common  elms  strange  hollow  cysts,  which  so 
exactly  resendile  figs  in  size  and  shape  that  they  may  easily  deceive 
the  superficial  examiner.  Of  these  figs  1  have  had  a  good  supply 
from  young  elms  near  Candn-idgc ;  on  being  opened  they  were  found 
to  eoiitain  a  good  deal  of  saccharine  fluid  and  a  gi-cat  many  eanvigs, 
in  addition  to  numbers  of  aphides  and  larvio  of  Syrplii.  A  third 
species  produces  a  most  beautiful  green  gall  on  the  spruce  fir,  very 
eUwely  resembling  the  cones  of  that  tree,  but  much  smaller,  Tho 
insect"  which  produces   these  galls  was  culled  C'hcrnics  Abictis  by 
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T.inna-inHj  but  Eatzeboui'g,  the  author  of  a  beautiful  work  on  Forest 
Insects,  thinks  there  are  two  species  engaged  in  this  manufacture  of 
artificial  fir  cones,  in  one  of  which  the  cone  is  formed  in  the  middle  of 
a  twig,  and  the  other  at  the  very  tip.  A  fom-th  species  inyariably 
fixes  its  residence  on  the  roots  of  the  creeping  plume  thistle  (Carduus 
arvensis),  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  ventures  above  ground, 
but  resides  continuously  on  the  subten-anean  stolons  of  this  trouble- 
some weed.  In  this  situation  it  lives  in  perpetual  darkness,  in 
company  with  the  ants,  which  appear  to  take  special  interest  in  its 
welfare.  This  connection  of  ants  and  aphides  has  long  been  known 
to  naturalists,  and  has  given  rise  to  very  diverse  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  connection;  but  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
competent  observers  that  the  sap  of  a  plant  extracted  by  means  of  the 
rostrum  or  sucker  of  the  aphis  passes  through  its  system,  and  is 
discharged  through  two  minute  tubes,  one  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  aphis  near  the  extremity  of  the  body.  "  When  no  ants  attend 
them,"  say  Kirby  and  Spence,  "  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the  bodj', 
which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejaculate  this  honey  to 
a  distance  ;  but  when  ants  are  at  hand,  watching  the  moment  when 
the  aphides  emit  their  fluid,  they  seize  and  suck  it  down  immediately. 
This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their  talents,  for  they  absolutely 
possess  the  art  of  making  them  jaeld  the  honey  at  pleasm-e,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  mOking  them.  On  this  occasion  their  antennae  ai'e 
their  fingers;  with  these  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  on 
each  side  alternately,  moving  them  verj'  briskly :  a  little  drop  of 
fluid  immediately  appears  which  the  ant  takes  into  its  mouth,  one 
species  (Myrmica  rubra)  conducting  it  with  its  antennae,  which  are 
somewhat  swollen  at  the  tips.  When  it  has  thus  milked  one  it 
proceeds  to  another,  and  so  on,  until  being  satisfied  it  returas  to  its 
nest."  The  illustrious  Linnajus,  a  century  earlier,  was  equally 
acquainted  with  this  astonishing  fact,  for  he  says,  "  The  ant  ascends 
the  tree  that  it  may  milk  the  aphides,  not  kill  them." 

This  connection  between  ants  and  aphides  comes  nearer  to  our  idea 
of  personal  property  among  mankind  than  any  other  phenomenon 
exhibited  in  the  animal  kingdom.  All  aphides  seem  to  be  the 
property  of  certain  ants,  or  rather  colonies  of  ants — not  of  individual 
ants,  but  certain  companies  or  establishments  of  ants  ;  they  possess 
a  presorijjtive  right,  as  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel  would  have  called  it, 
to  the  aphides  settled  on  a  branch,  or  a  tree,  or  a  rose  bush  ;  and, 
when  once  this  right  or  interest  in  these  miniature  cattle,  so  to  speak, 
is  obtained,  by  what  process  I  know  not,  it  is  maintained  with  the 
utmost  jealousy,  and  no  auts  from  a  neighboiuing  colony  are  allowed 
to  interfere  or  infringe  on  the  manorial  rights  of  those  in  possession. 
It  will,  however,  occasionally  happen  that  there  is  a  stronger  colonj^ 
of  ants  in  the  neighboarhood  than  those  actually  in  possession ;  then 
the  same  proceS's  takes  place  as  in  Christian  nations — the  stronger 
and  more  numerous  invade  the  weaker,  and  possess  themselves  of  the 
twigs  or  trees  laden  with  these  Lilliputian  cattle,  and  a  curious  process 
is  to  be  observed.  After  the  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  has 
been  obtained  by  the  invaders,  the  conquered  may  be  seen  canying 
off  their  cattle,  each  ant  with  an  ajihis  in  its  mouth,  to  some  place  of 
fancied  security  ;  the  unresisting  aphis  submits  to  this  process  with' 
the  most  perfect  nonchalance,  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  a  puppy  or  a  kitten  being  conveyed  by  its 
parent  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Sometimes  when  the  ants  think 
that  their  treasures,  these  herds  of  kine,  are  in  too  close  proximity  to 
stronger  colonies  or  settlements  of  ants,  they  resort  to  a  really 
wonderful  expedient  for  their  protection ;  they  bring  grains  of  earth 
from  a  distance,  and  construct  a  casing  or  sheath  of  earth-works,  a 
kind  of  tubular  casemate  or  rampart,  round  a  twig  or  branch  on 
which  a  peculiarly  valuable  and  productive  herd  of  aphides  are 
grazing.  I  have  never  seen  the  robber  ants  invade  these  casemates; 
probably  this  is  a  kind  of  property  which  they  hold  sacred. 

We  may  conclude  that  ants  are  the  best  if  not  the  only  friends  of 
the  aphides ;  the}'  never  forsake  them ;  they  are  equally  attentive 
and  unremitting  in  then'  attention  day  and  night ;  I  have  often 
visited  my  colonies  ivith  candle  aud  lantern,  and  always  found  the 
aphides  constant  to  their  task  of  sap-sucking,  and  the  ants  equally 
constant  in  theirs  of  milking  them. — Field. 


Bean  aphis  (Aphis  Fabse).— The  following  remedy  for  this  pest 
is  said  to  be  practised  with  success  on  the  Continent : — As  soon  as  the 
yormg  heads  are  seen  to  be  affected,  they  are  cut  ofl',  and  of  course 
destroyed,  and  the  effect  of  the  amputation  is  to  harden  the  plant,  so  that 
the  aphis  cannot  pierce  the  skin. 

English  Sparrows  in  New  Tork  Squares.— For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  the  little  EugUsh  sparrows  which  have  filled  the  parks 
and  trees  for  several  years  have  disappeared  this  season  by  thousands.  It 
is  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as  they  were  regarded  as  city  property,  they 
entertained  fears  of  being  stolen  by  the  "King,"  aud  so  flew  off  to  some 
honest  region. 
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THE     ART    or    GRAFTING. 

{Continued  from  page  20\.') 
Keeping  the  Tools. — They  should  always  be  in  a  service- 
able and  clean  condition.  In  the  coui-se  of  reijeated  operations, 
esijecially  when  the  sap  is  flowing  freely,  it  thickens  aud  accu- 
mulates on  the  blade.  It  shoixld  be  constantly  removed  by 
the  application  of  water  or  moist  earth.  The  dirt  interferes 
with  the  proper  management  of  the  tool,  and  injures  the 
internal  layers  of  the  bai'k  and  wood  which  come  into  contact 
with  the  blade.  Frequent  sharpening  of  the  cutting  imple- 
ments should  not  be  neglected,  as  wounds  heal  much  more 
readily  when  the  cuts  are  clean.  When  the  tool  gets  blunt,  it 
should  be  ground  down  on  a  griudstone,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
on  a  finer  stone  to  remove  the  wu'e-edge.  In  long-continued 
operations  the  tool  should  be  rubbed  on  the  fine  stone  frequentlj^ 
dm-ing  the  dity.  The  Turkey,  or  auy  other  fine-grained  stone, 
is  the  best  for  sharj^ening  pruning-knives.  The  slate- 
stone  is  suitable  for  the  grafting-knife  and  the  secateur 
There  is  also  the  fine  stone  used  for  razors  and  penknives  • 
on  this,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  oil,  fine  blades  for  delicate 
operations  are  sharpened.  In  niirseries,  after  passing  the 
tools  over  the  stone,  they  are  stropped  on  the  leather  of  the 
boot  or  shoe,  or  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  mode  of 
sharpening  depends  on  the  skill  or  the  practice  of  the 
operator.  The  object  should  be  to  sharpen  the  cutting  parts 
without  weakening  them;  otherwise,  in  rough  work,  the 
edge  will  soon  become  blunt,  and  is  easily  notched.  The  saw 
is  sharpened  with  a  file  made  for  the  purpose.  Delicate  tools, 
ajid  even  the  secateur,  should  be  sent  to  the  cutler. 

LiGATUHES. — Almost  all  the  modes   of   grafting  require  a 
ligature  to  fasten  up  separated  tissues  or  raised  bark,  to  tie 
clefts  together,  and  to  keep  the  graft  firmly  on  the  stock.     If 
auy  considerable  interval  should  Ije  allowed  to  occur  between 
±he- insertion  of  the  scion  and  the  application  of  the  hgaturc, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  would  not  fail  to  have  an  injuriou-S 
effect  on  the  graft.     The  best  ligatures  are  those  which  can 
neither  expand  nor  contract  under  hygrometric  influences,  aud 
which    possess    a    certain    amount    of    elasticity  permitting 
them  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increasmg  diameter 
of  the  stock  without  cramping  it.     The  thicker  the  stock  is, 
the  firmer  should  the  ligature- be  ;  for  in  this  case  the  healmg 
of  the  wound  is  naturally  more  tedious,  and  everj-thing  should 
be  done  to  accelerate  it.     In  cases  of  grafting  where  the  bark 
only  has  been  raised,  it  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  cortical  layers 
together,  and  to   tie  up   the   graft  without   compressing  it. 
The  ligatirre  is  applied  with  both  hands.      It  is  rolled  in  a 
spiral  manner  around  the  grafted  part,  drawing  it  tight  at  every 
turn,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  where  it  is  most 
liable    to    become  loose.     It   does   not    matter  whether  the 
turns    are    niade    very    close    to    each    other    or    not,    the 
essential  point  is  that   the   ligature   should  keep   the  graft 
firm.       Should   it   yield   on    passing   the    finger    over    it,    it 
is    not    sufficiently  tight,   and    must    be    done    over    again. 
Woollen  thread  combines  all  the  qualities  to  be  wished  for  in 
a  good  ligature ;  it  adapts  itself  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
is  not  affected  by  moisture,  as  it  has  been  passed  through  oU 
in  its  manirfaoture.     It  is  very  much  used  in  bud-grafting  on 
small  branches    aud  medium-sized    fruit-trees    and    shrubs, 
conifers,  and  rose-trees,  or  small  stocks  grafted  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass.     Two  or  three  threads  of  it  are  put  together, 
(without  twisting  them)  in  lengths  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  stocks,  and  the  depth  of  the  clefts  to  be  covered. 
For  large  sto»ks  this  thread  would  not  be   sufficiently  strong. 
Cottou-thi'ead  is  not  affected  by  hygrometric  changes,  but  it" 
does  not  possess  the  elasticity  ,of  the  woollen  material.     We 
recommend  it   for  bud-grafting   on   strong   stems,   or    such 
as  are  of  slow  increase  in  bulk,   and  also  for  grafts  under 
glass.     In    applying    it    as  a  ligature  it    is   best  to   fasten 
it   with  a  knot  so   that    it    can  be    easily    untied,    when   it 
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becomes  too  tight,  as  cotton  is  difficult  to  cut  across, 
and  the  same  ligature  can  then  be  used  another  season. 
The  expense  of  purchasing  cotton  and  avooHcu  materials  for 
ligatures  in  uurscries  has  led  to  an  inquiry  for  cheaper  substi- 
tutes. After  tiying  various  species  of  carex  and  bulrushes, 
tivo  aquatic  plants  ^veve  found  which  sui)ply  an  excellent 
material  for  ligatures.  These  are  the  Eeod  Mace  (Typha  lati- 
I'olia)  and  the  BurEeed  (Sparganium  ramosum),  both  uf  -ivhich 
grow  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  ri^'ers  and  ditches,  in  ponds 
and  marshes  and  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  'iVphacea\ 
The  phmts  are  gathered  when  full-grown,  either  about  the 
end  of  summer  for  the  following  season's  use,  or  in  sprmg  to 
be  used  the  same  j-ear.  The  leaves,  which  are  thickly  crowded 
at  the  base,  arc  separated,  and  put  to  drj-  in  the  shade  or  in  a 
loft,  where  they  are  hung  up  in  bundles  formed  by  tying  the  ends 
together.  When  the  time  for  using  them  arrives  they  are  cut 
into  the  lengths  required,  usually  from  one  foot  to  twenty  inches. 
A  short  time  before  grafting,  tlicse  ligatures  tied  in  a  bundle 
are  plunged  into  water,  where  they  are  left  for  a  few  hours ; 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  wrung  dry  in  the  same  way  that 
linen  is  wrung.  Very  often  they  arc  merely  put  into  a  cellar 
to  keep  them  cool  and  moist,  and  in  places  ■where  water  cannot 
be  conveniently  employed,  they  are  placed  under  the  soil  with 
the  same  object.  This  kind  of  ligature  requires  a  proper 
medium  of  drjmess  and  moisture.  If  too  drj-,  the  leaf  of  the 
Reed  Mace  or  of.  the  BurEeed  will  not  have  suiiicient  resisting 
])ower,  and  will  break ;  if  too  moist,  it  will  cause  the  graft  to 
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rot,  in  addition  to  being  jnst  as  brittle  as  in  the  other  case. 
The  leaf  is  genci'ally  broad  enough  to  Ije  divided  lengthw.ays, 
and  fastens  better  when  it  is  ])ut  on  edgeways,  and  not  laid 
Hat,  and  wheiv  it  is  slightly  twisted  in  winding  it  round  the 
graft.  With  the  exception  of  those  modes  oF  griifting  which 
I'cquire  the  woody  tis.sues  of  the  stock  to  be  cleft,  and  for 
which  the  leaf  of  the  Kecd  Maco  or  the  Bur  Eecd  is  not 
sufliciently  tough,  we  recommend  this  ligature  for  the 
greater  number  of  grafting  processes.  Tiic  soft  leaves 
of  the  common  flag  (Tris  iiseud-acorus),  which  do  not  cut 
like  the  leaves  of  the  carex,  will  furnish  a  i)liant  and 
firm  ligature,  but  not  so  .strong  as  the  preceding.  The 
bark  of  the  lime-tree,  as  it  is  prejiared  for  the  manufacture 
of  well-ropes,  furnishes  a  good  ligature  for  cleft-grafting 
or  crown-grafting,  or  grafting  by  apiiroach,  and  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  to  oppose  a  certain  anuiunt  of  resistance 
to  large  stocks  or  broken  tissues.  Dip])cd  in  water,  then 
dried  and  divided,  this  kind  of  ligature  ])Ossesses  a  suitable 
amount  of  elasticity,  and  docs  not  tighten  on  the  stock,  as 
))ack-thread  or  hamper-twine  would.  I'aeking-mats,  which 
come    as    coverings    of    colonial    imports,     offer    the    same 


advantages,  and  the  ligatures  which  they  furnish  will  not  injure 
the  tender  bark  of  the  young  wood  in  vai-ious  kinds  of  grafts. 
Pack-thread,  single  or  doubled,  or  old  tivine  unravelled,  are 
\cr3-  often  used  because  they  arc  easily  procured.  They 
should,  however,  not  be  twisted,  and  must  be  carefully  looked 
after  when  the  graft  begins  to  swell.  Split  osiers  are  hardlj- 
ever  used  excejit  in  country  places,  where  anything  better  is 
not  always  to  be  lifid.  They  may  be  employed  as  ligatures 
for  old  trees,  whose  diameter  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  injury  in  any  fonn  to  result  fro7n  over-tight  compression. 
The  bark  of  the  elm  and  the  willow,  dried  and  afterwards 
moistened,  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  sjdit  osiers. 
Their  defect  is  that  they  contract  too  speedily,  unless  thej'' 
have  been  prepared  a  year  before-hand.  The  office  of  the 
ligature  is  a  temporary-  oue ;  it  ceases  when  the  imion  of  the 
parts  is  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  development  of  the  gi-aft. 
We  shall  see  further  on,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  subject 
more  at  length,  what  additional  attention  is  required  bj-  the 
ligature,  and  at  what  time  it  is  considered  to  be  proper  to 
dispense  with  it. 

Gbafting-wax. — In  gi'afting  it  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
wounds  and  cuts  with  an  imctuous  com]iositiou,  which  will 
uot  have  the  defect  of  drying-up  or  burning  the  wound,  nor 
of  running  or  cracking  under  the  action  of  the  air  or  from 
bemg  badly  made.  This  must  be  applied  copiouslj'  and  with- 
out stint  to  the  wounds  and  clefts  of  both  stock  and  scion 
when  the  graft  is  fixed  in  position.  A  well-executed  graft  may 
fail  in  conseriucnce  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  wax.  Those 
modes  of  grafting  in  which  no  cut  svirface  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  bud-grafting  for  instance,  do  not  require  any  application 
of  this  kind.  In  spito  of  numerous  new  inventions,  good 
compositions  are  still  few,  but  those  which  wo  possess  arc 
sufficient. 

Cil!Al'T!XG-CLAY,ORUxr,rEXT  1)E  SaIXT-Fi ACIiE  nl'TIIE  FliEXCH. 

This  primitive  composition  consists  of  two  parts  of  clav  and 
one  pai't  of  cow-dung.  It  is  held  ou  the  graft  Ijy  means  of  pack- 
thread or  a  piece  of  rag,  and  jn-esents  the  form  of  an  oblong 
ball.  Some  persons  put  a  strip  of  bark  between  the  cut  and 
the  comjiositiou,  to  ]n'event  the  latter  from  jienetrating  into 
the  clefts.  Others  mix  fincly-chop|)ed  hay  or  grass  with  it.  to 
give  it  more  consistcncj".  Two  thousand  years  ago,  authors 
recommended  the  eoverhig  of  the  "  kneaded  luting  and  glue 
of  the  graft"  either  with  a  borage  leaf  orwith  moss.  Grafting 
clay  is  much  used  in  many  country  jjlaces,  and  is  an  econo- 
mical composition,  esiiecially  for  the  grafting  of  all  sorts  of 
old  trees. 

AVAint  ]\[.\STK'.--For  a  long  time,  nurscrjnnen  have  manu- 
factured their  own  mastic.  The  CDnqxisition  of  it  varies  ;  the 
base  being  usually  Burgundy  intch.  black  ])itch.  bees-wax,  suet, 
and  resin.  To  these  ingredients  some  add  ochre,  hog's  lard. 
riowers  of  sulphur,  A'cniec  turpentine,  or  sifted  cinders.  All 
are  melted  together  o\ev  Oie  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  and  the  cora- 
liosition  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  it  is  used.  Practice 
makes  it  easy  to  judge  of  the  proper  proportions  of  the 
ingredients ;  the  pitch  tends  to  thicken  the  composition, 
the  suet  to  make  it  lighter,  the  resin  im|)arts  dryness  to 
it,  and  the  bees-wax  gives  it  oiliness.  '!"he  following  mixture 
is  in  high  repute  at  the  establi.'ihments  of  Jljf.  Andre  Leroy, 
of  Angers,  ami  Baltct  Freres,  of  Troyes: — First,  melt  together, 
resin  :2  lbs.  VI  ounces.  Burgundy  ]iitch  lib.  11  ounces;  at  the 
same  tinu;  melt  separately,  suet  i>  ounces.  Pour  the  suet,  when 
thoroughly  melted,  into  the  first  mixture,  stii'ring  it  well  while 
doing  so.  Then  add  18  ounces  of  red  ochro,  drop])ing  it  in 
gradually  in  small  portions,  and  stirring  the  whole  up  fora  good 
while.  Whatever  composition  maybe  nsod.it  should  always  be 
unctuous,  easily  worked,  and  free  from  acridity,  and  is  best 
applied  lukewarm,  rather  cool  than  hot.  ami  when  of  a  con- 
sistency approaching  the  liipiid  rather  than  the  .solid.  It  is 
brought  into  this  condition  with  the  help  of  a  small  itortablc 
stove,  heated  like  a  warm  liatli.  or  with  a  spirit-lamp,  or  by 
any  of  tlie  common  methods.  It  is  ajiplicd  with  a  small  paint- 
brush, or  a  stick  Avith  a  rag  wrapped  round  the  end.  or,  licttcr 
still,  with  a  wooden  s|)atnla.  The  warm  mastic  is  nn  economical 
kind  for  large  operations,  and  is  ])rcferablc  to  the  cold  mnstic 
for  autumn  grafting,  as  the  frost  has  been  found  to  have  less 
effect  upon  it.  (.'/iciVo-  HiiHil,  !/'n)i/<'s,  Fnnta: 
(To  he  conUnucd.) 
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THE    PROVIDENT  WOODPECKER. 

(.MEL.VN'ERPES    FORMICIVOKUS. — liON'AP.) 

The  accompanying' woodcut  repi'eseuts  a  feature  which  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  bark  of  the  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus 
ponderosa)   in  California.     It  is  pitted  with  holes,  and  if  the 
observer  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  what  has  caused  them, 
he  will  learn  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  bird — a  woodpecker, 
which  makes  the  holes  and  stores  up  acorns  in  them  for  future 
food.     The  following  particulars  regarding  this  bird  are  taken 
from  a  communication  made  to  the  Royal  Physical  Society  in 
18oi  by  Mr.  Andrew'  Murray,   who   was   the   first   to  du-ect 
attention  to  this  peculiar  habit,  he  having  received  sjDecimeus 
of  the  pei-forated  bark  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  birds  from  his  brother  in  California,  who  had  seen  them 
bore  the  holes,  store  the 
•acorns,     and     hammer 
them  in  so  tightly  that 
you    can    hardly     pick 
them  out.     He  had  also 
seen  the  birds  take  them 
out  again  in  sprmg,  and 
then  eat  either  them  or 
something     that     was 
within    the    shell.     He 
had  seen  six  or  eight  of 
them  at  work  on  a  tree, 
in   which  there   was   a 
squirrel  which  had  made 
its  house  in  a  hollow  at 
the  root   of    a  bi-anch. 
This  squu-rel  seemed  to 
take    great  interest   m 
these     stormg     opera- 
tions.     He  would  pop 
out  his  head,   and  the 
moment   the  coast  was 
clear  he  would  run  out 
and  scratch  away  at  the 
bark  to  get  at  the  acorns 
deposited.      As  sdou  as 
the  birds  saw  him,  they 
would  all    attack   him, 
and  he  would  run  like 
lightning  down  one  side 
of  the  tree  and  up  the 
other,  and  into  his  hole 
again;    then   peep    out 
and      watch       another 
chance  to  do  the  same. 
When     these      facts 
were     first     communi- 
cated,    nothing     more 
was  known  of  the  bird 
than  that  it  was  a  black 
woodpecker  with  a  red 
head  and  yellow  throat, 
and     Sir    W.    Jardine 
provisionally    proposed 
for  it   the  verj-  appro- 
priate  name    of    Picus 
providus.  Unfortu- 

nately, when  specimens  came  (which  they  did  soon  afterwards), 
it  was  found  that  the  species  was  known,  having  already  been 
described  hj  Prince  Bonaparte  under  the  name  of  Melanerpes 
formicivorus,  in  ignorance  of  its  most  remarkable  distin- 
guishing character. 

_  Subsequently,  Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson,  in  the  Froceedinr/s  of  the 
B'ostoii  Nafiind  Hisfoi-)/  Societij  (vol.  x.,  p.  227),  state's  that  it 
selects  in  the  autumn,  for  stowing  away,  acorns  only  which  are 
infested  with  maggots  to  serve  as  food  for  its  young  next  spring, 
and  that  the  acorns  are  driven  into  the  holes  prepared  for  them, 
so  as  to  prevent  the.  escape  of  the  maggot  when  it  comes  to 
maturity  and  imprison  it  until  wanted  in  the  following  spring. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  on  the  other  hand  ("The  Naturalist  in 
Vancouver's  Island"  (vol.  i.,  p.  289),  doubts  its  provident 
habits. 
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The  method  in  which  it  stows  its  store  of  acorns  is  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Sumichrast  by  a  figure  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Boston  Natural  Eistory  Society  (vol.  i„  p.  562),  and  the  Ihis,  in 
1868  (p.  106),  gives  an  account  of  the  matter;  but  the  whole 
seems  to  stand  very  much  where  it  was  put  by  Mr.  Murray  in 
1851.  Although  it  may  be  that  the  woodpecker  makes  the 
store  for  future  food  either  as  acorn  or  enclosed  grub  (for 
there  are  plenty  of  woodpeckers  that  are  vegetable  feeders  as 
well  as  insect  feeders),  its  doing  so  cannot  be  regarded  as 
providence  on  its  own  behalf,  either  for  itself  or  its  ofl:spring ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  recognize  which  acorns  it  stowed 
away  and  which  its  neighbour  stowed.  However  this  may  be, 
acorns  keep  better  so  stowed  than  they  usually  do  if  they  are 
still  sound,  either  for  the  woodpecker's  eating  or  the  grub's 

eating  next  spring  after 
laying  iip.  We  should 
imagine,  however,  that 
they  would  be  in  fine 
condition  for  newgruljs, 
especially  if  the  shell  is 
broken  a  little  in  ham- 
mering them  in,  which 
seems  to  us  a  more 
reasonable  .  supposition 
than  Mr.  Jackson's,  that 
only  acorns  already 
stricken  are  selected. 
A  sight  of  the  grubs,  if 
there  be  grubs,  would 
soon  settle  that  point ; 
but  imtil  some  qualified 
entomologist  has  re- 
ported on  them,  we  must 
be  content  with  the 
information  which  we 
now  possess  in  the 
matter.  C. 
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Trunk  of  the  Yellow  Pine  packed  with  Acorns  by  Woodpeckers. 
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GKEAT  GARDENS 

OF  EUROPE. 

VERSAILLES. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

The  gardens  and  park 
of  Versailles  are  so  cele- 
brated and,  from  a  cer- 
tain stand-point  of  art, 
so  xcagnificent,  that  a 
critical  observer  at  once 
sets  himself  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  such  a 
vast  outlay  of  money, 
and  so  huge  an  amount 
of  labour,  should  have 
been  lavished  upon  a 
site  so  entirely  unpro- 
pitious.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple  enough, 
for  the  fact  is,  the  spot 
was  not  a  specially  selected  one.  It  was  partly  from  accident,  and 
partly  from  the  influence  of  conflicting  circumstances,  that 
the  nearly  flat,  and  in  every  way  uninterestiag,  country  about 
Versailles  became  the  site  of  by  far  the  most  splendid  of 
European  palaces.  The  land  was  so  poor,  that  the  scanty- 
crops  formerly  raised  upon  it  were  scarcely  worth  harvestiug ; 
and  they  were  so  exposed  to  cold  and  violent  currents  of  wind 
blowing  up  the  two  great  damp  valleys  in  summer,  that  the 
grain  was  often  verse,  that  is,  laid,  even  before  it  attained  its 
full  growth ;  and  so  the  crops,  if  gathered  at  all,  were  gathered 
as  laid  crops,  or  Versailles — from  which,  it  is  said,  that  the 
place  took  its  uninvitiug  name. 

The  only  attractions  it  held  out  to  royalty  were  the  woods 
with  which  it  was  surrounded,  jiarts  of  which  were  fragments 
of  very  ancient  forests.     It  is  on  record  that   some  of   the 
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ancient  Frankish  kings  had  a  manorial  residence  near  the 
site  of  the  present  vast  chateau,  at  a  spot  still  knoira  as 
Frauconville ;  but  Louis  XIII.  -R-as  the  first  of  the  Bourbon 
kings  who  established  a  hunting  seat  in  that  neighbourhood, 
where  he  generally  resided  during  the  autumnal  months. 
He  purchased  the  site  from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (into 
whose  hands  the  hxnd  had  passed)  in  1627,  and  the  erection 
of  the  rcnde::vous  do.  rhasse,  which  still  forms  that  portion 
of  the  grand  palace  that  faces  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  was 
commenced  in  that  year. 

The  sites  of  Aost  of  the  great  chateaux  of  the  French 
kings,  like  that  at  Versailles,  were,  indeed,  selected  on  account 
of  the  immediate  proximity  of  woods  and  forests  which  afforded 
good  hunting  ground,  as  St.  Germain,  Compicgne,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Amboise,  Chambord,  and  others;  none  of  them,  except 
St.  Germain,  having  any  other  attractions  of  situation.  St. 
Germain,  possibly  from  the  magnificenoc  of  its  site,  became 
the  more  favourite  of  the  royal  residences  after  the  time  of 
Francis  I.  Henry  IV.  took  up  his  permanent  residence  there  ; 
and  Louis  XIII.  was  born  within  its  walls,  and  a  great  pile 


to  become  beautiful.  The  first  sculptors  of  the  day  wore 
employed,  not  only  upon  detached  statues,  groups,  and  the 
crowds  of  allegorical  figures  attached  to  fountains,  but  the 
chisels  of  naen  of  great  eminence  were  engaged  even  upon  the 
marble  vases  to  ornament  the  more  salient  points  of  the  Perrons 
and  balustraded  parapets  of  the  grand  terraces.  In  1682,  the 
designs  of  the  king  and  his  architects  being  nearly  complete, 
the  Court  was  established  at  Versailles,  and  the  renown  of  the 
groat  palace  of  the  Great  King  spread  far  and  wide  all  over 
the  world,  ranking  as  an  eighth  wonder. 

Lo  Xotre  had  been  the  presiding  genius,  not  only  of  the 
gardens,  but  of  the  principal  features  of  the  palace  itself,  as 
direetor-in-chief  of  all  the  royal  buildings.  He  laboured  inces- 
santly, and,  with  the  full  command  of  various  arts,  of  which  he 
possessed  both  an  instinctive  and  cultivated  knowledge  in  a  very 
high  degree,  achieved  a  brilliant  conquest  over  the  seemingly 
impracticable  nature  of  the  site.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  triumph  was  complete. 

He  opened  spacious  and  stately  avenues  through  the  ex- 
tens  ive  woods,  and  in  these  openings  caused  the  gleaming  waters 


of  new  buildings  was  added  to  the  more  ancient  part  of  tlio 
wvstlc  during  his  reign.  Anno  of  Austria,  with  her  young 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  disgusted  with  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde, 
(|uitted  Paris  to  take  up  their  residence  there  ;  and,  as  the  story 
goes,  eventually  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  one  of  its 
gi'eatcst  charms,  namely,  its  noble  terrace,  wliich  commands  a 
far-stretching  view  over  tlie  whole  of  Paris,  and  enables  the 
spectator  to  see  even  the  distant  spires  of  St.  Denis  pointing 
heavenward  above  the  ancieut  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of 
France.  The  vainglorious  kiiig,  it  was  whispered,  could  not 
bo.ir  the  daily  view  of  an  object  which  continually  reminded 
him  that  he  was  not  immortal  ;  and.  actuated  by  that 
feeling,  caused  great  additions  to  be  made  to  his  father's 
rt'jifcc'JKs  (?■'  clta'<si'.  at  Versailles,  and  in  1661  went  to 
reside  there,  tho\igh  the  vast  plans  were  not  at  that  time 
lialf  completed. 

Purtlier  aihlitious  were  contiliuously  made  during  the  next 
twenty  years  wifcli  a  lavisli  outlay,  which  was  thought  all- 
suflieient  to  overcome  even  the  stubborness  of  tlie  unsuggestive 
natural  features  that  had  to  be  dealt   with,  and  force  them 


of  v.ist  canals  to  s]iarkle  in  the  far  iiorspectivc;  and  broad 
expanses  of  turf  were  made  to  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  even  from  the  commanding  ])ositioii  of  the  tcriiicc, 
which  was  made  some , fifty  feet  higher  than  the  general 
level  of  the  gardens  and  park,  being  the  onlj-  rising  groiiiul 
available,  ami  previously  known  by  the  name  of  the  J3utte  dc 
Versailles. 

The  engraving  above  .shows  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  C'our 
Royale,  wliich  extends  in  front  of  the  two  detached  buildings 
forming  the  chateau  of  Louis  XIII. ,  ami  which  were  eventually 
joined  together  by  the  vast  body  of  the  newer  palace,  the 
fiWjade  of  which  looks  upon  the  gardens.  Over  the  back  of 
the  parapet  of  that  fa<;ade,  the  gardens  are  seen,  with  tlie 
fountains  playing,  the  commencement  of  the  long  turf  ])lot 
known  as  the  Tapis  Vert  being  visible  beyond.  This  glimpse, 
however,  can  convey  but  a  sliglit  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the 
fountains,  with  their  crowds  of  marble  or  bronze  statuary  and 
costly  decoiivtions  of  every  conceivable  kind  ;  and  cannot  for  iv 
moment  suggest  to  the  imagination  the  immense  profusion  of 
glistening    water  which   is   being   tumbled   wildly   into    the 
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marble-bound  basins,  or  cast  into  the  air  to  extraordinary 
.beiglits  from  countless  single  jets.  Nor  is  it  possible,  on  so 
small  a  scale,  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  quaint  devices  of  the 
more  complicated  fountain-work.  Neither  can  any  represent- 
ation whatever,  let  it  be  as  picturesque  and  artistic  as  it  may, 
suggest  and  explain  the  marvels  of  engineering  skill  with 
u  hich  that  vast  vater  supply  was  procured  from  such 
;ni  unfavourable  country  as  the  district  which  surrounds 
Versailles,  The  celebrated  Lab3'rinth  is  but^a  minor  feature  in 
this  enormous  horticultural  and  jjicturesque  composition  (for 
I^icturesque  it  is,  with  all  its  formalism),  but  it  is  veiy  remark- 
able for  the  amount  of  invention  and  labour  displayed  in  its 
decoration ;  the  results  being  at  that  time  deemed  so  uiterestmg 
that  a  special  volume,  entitled  "  Le  Labj-rinthe  de  Versailles," 
was  i)ublished  iu  Trench,  English,  and  German,  describing  the 
^x:.idless  variety  of  the  inventions  lavished  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  most  certilinly  require  that  their  absurdity  should  at  all 
events  be  explained.  At  the  entrance,  for  instance,  is  seen,  on 
one  side  Cupid  holding  the  guiding-thread  of  the  maze;  while 
on  the  other  side  is  iEsop,  the  fabulist,  the  moral  of  whose 
fables  is  iuteuded  to  suggest  the  idea  of  wisdom ;  while  Cupid 
•  is  supjjoscd  to  be  declaring  to  those  whom  he  has  led  into  the 
Labyrinth  of  Love  that  he  will,  if  they  ai-e  wise  (that  is  if  they 
study  ^sop's  fables),  help  them  out  of  the  scrape  ho  has  led 
them  into.  The  fountains  in  this  famous  Labyrinth  illustrate 
the  fables  iu  question.  There  are  the  singing  birds  attacking 
the  owl  for  tbc  harshness  of  his  nightly  screech,  each  and  all 
squirting  water  upon  him  with  fury.  Next  come  '"thcmonkej', 
the  cat,  and  the  chestnuts " ;  cat,  monkey,  and  chestnuts 
squirting  water  fiercely  at  each  other ;  and  so  on  with  a 
score  of  other  illustrative  devices  of  singular  puerility;  so  low 
could  tlic  genius  of  the  Sicclc  ilc  Loais  XIV.  sink  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  grandeur. 

The  costly  residence  in  the  park  known  as  the  Greater 
Trianon,  and  built  by  the  Great  King  for  his  celebrated  mis- 
tress, was  called  Trianon  from  a  village  of  that  name  which 
was  swept  away  when  that  portion  of  the  ]iark  was  enclosed. 
This  "Trianon"  had  but  little  to  distinguish"  it  iu  style  from 
tlic  vast  neighbouring  palace  except  its  smaller  scale.  To 
the  Lesser  Trianon,  Ijuilt  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  who  wished 
occasionally  for  still  greater  retirement  than  the  Greater 
Triaaon  aitordcd,  a  botanic  garden  was'attached,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  Due  d'A3'en;  an  addition  which  would  scarcely 
have  called  fo';  a  passing  remai'k  but  that  the  admirable  Jussicu 
Ijccame  the  curator,  and  there  worked  out  the  theories  of  his 
new  system  of  botany,  now  so  well  known  as  "  the  natural 
system,"  which  has  nearly  superseded  the  more  artificial  one 
of  Linnx\is. 

In  the  early  and  tranquil  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI 
tlu!  Petit  Trianon  was  assigned  as  a  private  residence  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  under  her  directions  the  grounds  were  con- 
verted (as  we  now  sec  them)  into  a  jnnliii  piiiixniir,  which 
included  iu  its  features  a  rustic  village,  with  its  farm,  its  mill, 
its  dairy,  its  streamlet,  its  rustic  bridge,  ami  even  its  old  castle. 
Here  it  was  that  those  triflers,  the  C'umtc  do  Provence  aiul  the 
Oomto  d'Artois,  with  the  beautiful  young  queen  and  others, 
pleased  themselves  sometimes  in  performing  the  rustic  occupa- 
Lionsot  shepherds, millers, or  dairymaids.  Tlietoy/(0'(7('»  ii<iii.-<iii/r 
proved  a  fasciniiting  one;  and  rivals  were  soon  created  in  many 
other  j)laces  than  the  Petit  Trianon.  It  was  tliought  delightfully 
natural  and  picturesi{tie  ;  and  those  who  admiretl  it  iis  a  natural 
garden,  with  its  winding  stream  and  rusti('  bridge,  natural 
cottages  and  imitation  mill,  did  not  guess  that  it  was  almost 
as  unnatural  as  the  lormalisnt  of  the  straight  avenues  and 
marble  basins  and  scul|)tured  fountains  of  the  great  jialacc 
garden  itself. 

The  annexed  plan  will  show  the  situations  of  the  principal 
icaturos  of  the  gardens  and  woods  of  Versailles;  of  the 
crossing  canals,  called  Lc  Petit  Venise,  with  its  village  of 
gondoliers,  spoken  of  by  llosseau ;  of  the  great  basin,  ex- 
cavated l)y  a  regiment  of  Swiss  Guards,  and  known  as  the 
Pifcco  des  Suisscs;  and  also  of  the  orangery,  the  i>hcasantry, 
the  menagerie,  the  aviary,  the  Fountains  of  the  Dragon,  of  the 
Falls  of  A[)oHo,  of  Diana,  of  Latona,  and  a  number  of  other 
points  of  interest. 

('i'o  lie  continued.) 
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I  n.\.VE  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  these  gardens  for  more  than 
forty  j-cars,  and  I  must  certainly  say  that,  takiug  them  as  a  whole,  I 
have  always  admired  them  ;  it  is,  therefore,  with  reluctance  that  I  jiut 
myself  in  the  position  of  a  fault-finder.  But  I  shonld  like  to  ask 
why  the  Deodar  vista,  between  the  Great  Palm  House  and  the 
Pagoda,  has  been  blocked  up — a  vista  in  which,  I  know  personally^ 
the  late  Sir  W.  Hooker  took  much  interest.  Iu  this  the  rows  of 
Deodars  stand  about  150  feet  apart,  and  about  50  feet  asunder  iu 
tlic  row  ;  and  to  create  interest  and  ijrcscut  effect,  a  row  of  scarlet 
thoras  was  planted  inside  the  avenue  on  each  side,  which,  as  a  tempo- 
rary matter,  was  well  enough.  Now,  however,  mthui  the  Deodar 
lines,  about  25  feet  apart  from  them  and  about  45  feet  asmulcr,  iu 
the  row,  are  planted  in  threes,  Jour  to  five  feet  apart,  oaks,  bccch^ 
birch,  ash,  elms,  chestnuts,  hornbeams,  maples,  hickory,  willows, 
alders,  elders.  If  allowed  to  grow,  they  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  groups  of  Deodars ;  and  if  not  allowed  to  grow, 
why  plant  them  at  all  ?  Can  any  reason  be  given  for  planting  trees 
in  such  a  manner  ?  If  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  what  I  allude  to 
will  imagine  three  Lime  trees  placed  like  these  dots  „  °  <,,  with  four 
feet  between  each  tree,  he  will  imderstand  me.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  saj'  that  the  Deodar  is  second  to  none  as  a  foreground  tree, 
when  its  graceful  and  weeping  habit  is  not  interfered  with.  Again, 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  planted  withiu  twenty-five  feet  of  the 
Pagoda !  Look  at  those  at  Chiswick  House,  aud  see  what  shifts 
Mr.  Edmonds  has  to  make  to  save  the  mausiou,  and  then  judge 
\vlietlicr  it  is  advisable  tu  plant  cedars  withiu  twenty-five  feet  of  a 
tcnqile  such  as  is  the  Pagoda  at  Kcw.  Near  here,  also,  may  bo 
seen  hedges  of  common  laurels  surrounding  fine  clumps  of  rhodo- 
dendi'ons,  the  branches  of  which  are  sweeping  the  grass.  Deodars 
have  been  planted  in  the  Sion  vista  alternately  with  limes.  The 
Deodars  are  about  160  feet  apart,  by  100  feet  iu  the  row, 
which  is  an  excellent  distance,  permitting  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  to  be  seen  to  full  advantage ;  for  though  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  reach  :i00  feet  in  height,  still 
they  may  100  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  the  limes  were 
removed ;  they  have  already  done  their  duty,  having  been,  of 
course,  planted  at  the  trmo  only  for  present  effect.  But,  iu  place 
of  this,  the  authorities  have  planted  a  row  of  Abies  Douglasii 
witliiu  tlie  lino  of  Deodars  on  each  side,  about  twenty-five  feet  from 
tlie  In-oad  walk,  and  150  feet  apart  in  the  row,  introducing  two  ever. 
green  oaks  betwixt.  Now,  a  clump  of  silver  or  Douglas  lirs, 
flanked  with  cvergrceu  oaks,  has  a  gooil  effect  iu  largo  places  ;  but, 
in  this  case,  if  these  trees  arc  allowed  to  grow  and  assume  their 
natural  habits,  they  will  assuredly  close  up  this  line  vista  altogether. 
Had  these  Douglas"  firs  been  planted  100  feet  back  from  where  the 
limes  are  now,  they  would  have  formed  fine  baekgroiuid  to  the 
Oeodars.  Surely,  it  is  wrong  to  plant  Abies  Douglasii  iu  front  of 
the  Deodars,  even  had  there  been  room,  wliich  there  is  not.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  planters  in  question  are  not  even  satislied  with 
blocking  up  this  vista  with  oaks  and  fii-s— they  have  planted  a  part 
of  the  distance  with  Caprcssas  Lawsoniana  within  from  four  to  live 
feet  of  the  broad  walk,  anil  about  twenty  feet  asunder  in  the  row. 
Where  tlunv  is  so  much  caiiability,  and  so  nuich  power,  ns  there 
is  at  Kew,  one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  to  see  any  misdireclion  of 
them.  As  far  as  sweeping,  cleaning,  &c.,  are  concerned,  the  place, 
is  well  enough  ;  but  it  is  hero  one  ought  to  have  an  examiilo  of 
tree  planting  and  of  landscape  gardening  worthy  of  the  country. 

if..«Hs(oir.  U.  FKliofsox. 

[The  influence  of  our  public  gardens  is  so  groat  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  reiuTss  discussion  on  their  merits  and  arrangements  iu 
this,  a  journal  in  which  the  suhject  of  public  gardens  is  regnlarly 
treated' of  for  the  first  time  iu  gardening  literature.  Therefore, 
reasonable  and  inoffensive  expression  of  opinion,  having  for  its 
manifest  object  the  iuqu-ovcmeut  of  our  public  gardens,  will  bo 
permitted  iu  onr  pages.  No  communication,  however. criticising  the 
management,  will  bo  inserted  without  the  writer's  name  in  full. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents. — 
Coxiu-croit.] 

Now  Cemetery  at  Edinburgh.  .\rmiisronR<nts  are  in  pmgross  for 
pn.vi.liiur  a  new  cenioter.v  for  lO.linlaiixh.  We  Innl  it  may  provi-  ii.i  w;ell 
ariiiiiKed  and  us  laiiutiful  us  ii  giu-Jou  as  the  De.na  Coiuetery,  Ihiiii  h  hu'h 
we  kuow  uouo  more  creditable. 
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PALMS    FOE   THE    GARDEN. 

(^Contimted  from  page  134.) 

Calyptrocaltx  SPICATUS  (Molucca). — A  noble  palm,  with  the  habit 
of  an  Areca,  bnt  denser.  Not  a  fast  groiver.  Where  a  large  plant  is 
required  to  stand  over  a  tank  this  would  be  very  useful.  "When  it  is 
eio-ht  feet  high  it  spreads  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet,  the  points  of  the 
fronds  nearly  reaching  the  ground. 

Caltptkogyne  sakapigensis  (Thopical  America). — Fronds  spread, 
ino- ;  pinnas  regular,  from  two  to  four  inches  wide ;  stem  smooth,  two 
inches  thick  ;  stolonif  erous. 


~HB-<' 


A  distinct  palm,  but  not  one 
of  the  most  ornamental,  be- 
ing rather  coarse  and  formal . 

CaTOBLASTUS      PE.15M0KSUS 

(Venezuela)  .  — Fronds 
spreading ;  pinnse  flat,  three 
inches  wide,  abrupt.  A  tall- 
growing  plant,  with  lax 
habit ;  foliage  dark-green  ; 
stem  three  inches  thick ;  not 
a  good  decorative  plant. 

Caktota  Cumminghii 
(Philippines)  .  —  The  leaf 
stalks  clothed  with  dark 
scales ;  they  have  the  appear, 
ance  of  gigantic  Adiantums, 
and  contrastwell  with  other 
palms  orfine-foliaged  plants. 
They  are  very  ornamental 
plants  at  all  stages.  Fronds 
spreading ;  underside  of 
petiole  round  ;  pinna)  in- 
creasing in  width  from  base 
upwards,  producing  the  ap. 
pearance  of  having  been 
bitten  off  at  the  end ;  grows 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
high ,  when  it  begins  to  flower 
from  the  top  downwards. 
When  the  last  flowers  have 
faded,  it  dies,  and  one  of  the 
suckers  takes  its  place.  The 
whole  of  this  genns  are  bi- 
pinnate. 

C.  MiTis  (Cochin  China). 
— A  dwarf  plant,  with  tri- 
angular pinna;  ;  fronds  some- 
what lax. 

C.  furpuracea  (J.vv.v). — 
Fronds  j:iendent,  ten  to  four- 
teen feet  in  fuUj'-devcloped 
plant ;  pinna3  triangular ; 
top  cut  irregular;  where 
they  join  the  petiole  they  are 
swollen.  Young  plants  good 
for  vase  decoration  or  as 
table  plants.  Young  shoots 
produced  from  base. 

C.  Caudata. — A  very  ele- 
gant variety  of  furfuracea, 
having  the  half  of  the  ter- 
minal pinnaa  of  each  set 
lengthened,     which     gives  'j^ 

grace  to  the  plant. 

C.  RU.MPHIANA  (Celebes). — Fronds  spreading,  six  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide  in  developed  plants ;  pinna;  rhomboid,  regular.     A  noble 
'  plant,  differing  from  the  others  in  density  and  compactness  of  growth. 

C.  soBOLiPERA  (Malacca). — Fronds  erect;  pinna3  irregular.  A 
smooth-looking  plant  of  dwarf  habit,  producing  shoots  from  base 
when  quite  j'oung.    A  good  table  plant. 

C.  URENS  (The  Wine  Palm  of  India). — A  tall-growing  plant  with 
clear  stem  ;  the  best  of  all  the  species  for  a  large  house,  and  the 
gem  of  the  Palm  House  at  Kew.  Fronds  spreading  ;  pinnie,  wedge- 
shaped,  pendent.  The  lower  side  deeply  gaged,  giving  it  an  elegant 
and  airy  aspect.  In  a  young  state  it  is  a  good  table  plant.  In  general 
appearance  Caryotas  resemble  one  another  very  much,  and  where  one 
is  required  for  a  dwarf  plant,  Cumminghii  is  the  best,  but  where 
space  is  no  object,  urens  should  be  selected. 


The  Wine  Palm  of  India.     (Caryota  urcus.) 
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Ceroxylon  andicola  (syn.,  Niveum:  Wax  Palm  of  Brazil). — 
Fronds,  erect,  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet;  pinnae,  channeled  on'under 
side, white;  upper  side,  bright  green.  An  elegant  palm  tree  for 
the  central  position  in  a  conservatory ;  not  good,  however,  even 
in  a  young  state  for  house  decoration.  Might  be  mistaken  for 
Diplothemium  when  not  fully  developed  ;  but  it  is  more  erect,  and 
not  so  dense. 

CHA5I.ED0REAS. — Theso  are  the  most  elegant  of  palms,  for  small 
houses,  as,  indeed,  for  any  situation.  They  may  be  grown  under  the 
shade  of  other  plants,  or  used  as  canopies  for  ferns,  so  as  to  furnish 
diversity  and  contrast.  Having  so  slight  a  stem,  crowned  with  an 
elegant  head  of  foliage,  they  make  fine  table  plants,  and,  not  being 

.  -         fast    growers,  they  remain 
J.  suitable  for  such  pui-poses 

__s^Toi«t—   foP  ^  considerable  length  of 

'^  time.     They  enjoy  a  moist 

atmosphere,  and  as  regards 
arrangement,  their  foliage 
should  always  stand  clear  of 
anything  with  which  it  may 
be  associated,  not  only  on 
account  of  effect,  but  be- 
cause some  of  the  species 
have  a  beautiful  flower 
spathe,  which,  when  de- 
veloped, is  scarlet  and 
orange,  and  '  exceedingly 
beautiful,  forming  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  dark-green 
foliage. 

0.  LUNATA  (Mexico)  . — 
Fronds,  irregularly  pinnate, 
two  feet  long ;  pinnae,  in 
sets  of  from  two  to  three, 
eight  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide ;  acuminate, 
point  bent  downwards, 
caused  by  the  undulation  of 
the  margin.  A  plant  of  good 
appearance. 

C.  MICKOPHYLLA  (BRAZIl). 

— Fronds,  irregularly  pin- 
nate ;  pinnae,  convex.  A 
dwarf  and  not  very  elegant 
plant. 

C.  Martiana  (S.  America) 
Fronds,  regularly  pinnate, 
four  feet  long  ;  pinna3, 
acuminate,  one  inch  wide. 
The  most  charming  of  the 
group ;  on  account  of  the 
fronds  overarching  the  pot, 
and  also  on  account  of  the 
plant  itself  being  dwarf,  it 
is  very  useful  as  under- 
growth, or  for  the  decor- 
ation of  vases,  or  as  a  speci- 
men on  a  pedestal. 

G.  pygm.ea  (Mexico). — 
A  dwai-f  species,  with  pin. 
nate  fronds.  Bather  stiff  in 
habit,  and  requires  a  large 

130t. 

C.  Sariorh  (Mexico). — 

Fronds,    pinnate  ;     pinna3, 

j"  oblique,  ten  to  twelve  inches 

long,  twoinches  wide,  rather 

dense  ;  allied  to  Ernesti-Augusti,  but  not  so  stiff ;    fronds,  slightly 

recurved,  two  feet  long.     A  very  good  palm  for  mixing  with  ferns. 

C.    Wendlandii  (Mexico). — Fronds,    regularly   pinnate.      A  fine 

plant,  but  very  like  Lindeniana,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  pinnas 

being  slightly  broader. 

C.  A5IAZ0NICA  (Trop.  A^ierica). — Frouds,  four  feet ;  one  foot  to  first 

set  of  pinnas,  short  and  oblique.    A  good  plant  for  mixing  with  ferns, 

C.  Arenbergiana  (Guate.m.ila). — Fronds,  regularly  pinnate ;  pinnaD, 

long,  acuminate.     A  fine,  bold  looking  species,  and  a  free  grower. 

C.  Ernesti-Augusti  (New  Granad.v). — Fronds,  simple  twenty-two 

inches  long,  bifid ;  veins  prominent,  petiole  short,  white  line,  on  the 

under  side  ;  female  flower-spike,  coral  red,  and  very  handsome ;  plant, 

rather  stiff  in  habit,  but  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  contrast. 

/rr    1  f       j\  J.  Croucher. 

(lo  be  continued.) 
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COSrSBRVATOEIES    IN   THE    NATURAL    STYLE. 

No  one  can  be  more  alive  than  I  am  to  the  absence  of  taste  in  the 
generality  o£  conservatories  in  this  country,  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  inlinitely  more  satisfactory  than  they  possibly  conld  be  made  by 
M.  Andre's  arrangement,  which,  if  carried  ont,  would,  in  some  two 
years  or  so,  reduce  them  to  a  much  worse  plight  than  the  Palm  IIouso 
at  Kew,  to  which  ho  alludes  by  way  of  ilhistration.  Let  anyone 
possessing  a  moderate  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  fair 
cull.nral  skill,  go  to  see  tlie  Palm  House  at  Kew,  and  after  studying 
it  fairly  the  conclu.siou  he  will  iucvitably  come  to,  must  be,  that  for 
tlio  object  for  which  Kew  is  intended — namely,  the  bringing  together 
of  as  many  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  possible,  more 
with  a  view  to  their  individual  well-being  than  Cor  general  effect — 
more  could  not  have  been  done.  Kew  must  Ijc  looked  npou  as  an 
educational  establishment  where  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  can  make  an  acquaintance  with  thousands  of 
])lants  they  would  not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 
,  Consequently,  the  first  consideration  has  boon  to  make  the  collection 
as  comprehensive  as  possible,  whereas  if  the  plants  had  been  arranged 
for  effect,  space  ivould  have  been  sacrificed  that  could  not  possibly 
have  been  spared. 

In  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  Palm  House  is  another 
house,  of  far  less  imposing  appearance  externally,  containing  a  selec- 
tion of  plants,  which  for  individual  interest  and  general  effect  as  a 
whole — in  fact,  seen  from  every  point  of  vieiv  that  it  is  possible  to 
.pi<lgc  them  from — leave  little  room  for  complaint. 

M.  Andrc'.s  scheme  resolves  itself  into  three  propositions  :  the 
pT'cparation  of  tlie  gi'ound,  the  selection  of  the  plants,  and  the 
|)lanting.  Bottom  heat  is  unnecessary  for  any  plant  he  named, 
and  worse  than  nseless  in  such  a  situation,  as  it  would  entail 
no  end  of  annoyance  in  upsetting  the  gi'ound  to  get  at  leakages, 
which  are  certain  to  occur  in  the  ])ipes.  The  temperature  he  proposes, 
65'  to  (is ',  is  nearly  twenty  degrees  too  high  ;  he  must  have  a  reduc- 
tion of  ton  degrees  in  the  night,  necessitating  a  day  tem]ieraturo  of 
nearly  80'',  which  would  kill  two-thirds  of  the  plants  the  lii-st  winter. 
"  Hut  it  is  the  selection  of  the  plants  which  renders  the  whole  thing 
impracticable.  Plants  in  all  respects  so  different  from  one  another 
•  ■  as  those  he  proposes  to  plant  can  never  thrive  in  the  same  tempera- 
ture. If  M.  Andre  will  reduce  his  mean  temperatnve  to  50",  and 
ascend  the  Chilian  Andes  a  few  thousand  feet,  go  to  the  temperate 
legions  of  China,  and  the  warmer  jiarts  of  Japan,  he  will  lind  abund- 
a  ice  of  plants  in  every  wa_v  suiteil  for  the  situation  he  jn'oposes. 
v^.  For  thereof,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  such  climbers  as  will  not,  by 
thcirrampant  growth,  effectually  smother  everything  under  them,  or 
necessitate  their  being  made  coiUlnually  unsightly  by  eulting-in. 
The  plants  that  arc  intended  to  occupy  the  body  of  the  liouse  should 
be  such  as  will  rather  receive  beuelil  from  the  shade  of  those  over- 
head than  otherwise.  From  the  countries  1  have  just  named  and 
others,  a  selection  can  be  made  which  will  not  only  satisfy  the 
rer|nircment3  of  good  gardening  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  but 
will  also  i)lease  the  eye  of  good  taste.  T.  H.vi.VKS,  Snuthnnlc. 

[In  justice  to  A[.  Andre  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
lliat  he  did  not  find  fault  with  the  arrangements  at  Kew,  Imt  sim))ly 
mentioned  the  largo  house  there  incidentally  with  others  of  a  similar 
class,  as  suitable  for  such  dispositions  as  he  ])roposed.  Whether  the 
natural  system  of  arrangement  would  be  desirable  for  a  botanic,  as 
distingnisheil  from  a  private,  collection,  is  a  fiueslion  entirely  apart 
from  the  general  one.  Our  own  o])iin'on  is  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
(inostioii  of  .>asto  between  conservatories  arr.auged  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  in  the  natural  manner;  one  is  right  aiul  the  other 
wrong.  It  matters  little  whether  the  natural  manner  be  carried 
out  after  M.  -Andre's  or  Mr.  JSaines's  fashion.  The  natur.al  method 
is  the  true  and  s.'itisfying  one,  and  moreover,  the  one  best  suited 
to  tho  gardener,  inasmneh  as  it  saves  much  time,  and  enables 
him  to  produce  a  i-avisliing  effect  in  winter,  and  indeed  at  all 
seasons,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  fiowering  plants.  The 
common  way  of  c.\hil)iting  red  pots,  stages,  and  ciimpanitively  small 
plants  in  conscrvntorics,  simply  nnikes  the  inlinili- grace  of  vegeta- 
I  ion  impossible  therein.  And  this  in  the  very  house  which  we  jilace 
near  the  nian.nion  to  show  the  choicest  treasures  of  our  collections! 
Surely,  it  is  no  woiuler  that  many  persona  refuse  to  have  any  kind  of 
'  "ii.-iervatory  near  the  house,  so  long  as  there  is  a  chance  of  its  pro- 
'  ntlug  the  paltry  aspect  so  commonly  seen.  Haiijiily,  however,  tho 
ili'cided  improvement  made  in  many  of  our  fcrt\eries,  is  making 
mimerous  converts  to  the  cause  of  tnu"-  garilcning  among  us.  These 
will  soon  carry  the  sanu^  principle  to  our  cojiservatories.  and  we  shall, 
at  no  distant  day, 'see  these  as  satisfactory  from  tho  ]i(>ii\t  of  view  of 
arrangement,  as  they  are  at  present  for  rich  collections  of  admirably 
grown  plants.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  arrange  n  hot  as 
well  as  a  cool  house  on  this  ))rinciple  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  cool 
hnnso  would  be  most  desirable  for  us.] 


SOILS,     MANURES,     &G. 


FOOD  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Tnis  is  the  season  to  get  a  stock  of  land  food  together.  Hungry 
land — and  most  of  it,  whether  garden  or  farm,  is  hungry — will  eat 
almost  anything.  Cannibal-like,  it  "would  not  refuse  even  a  slice  of 
other  land,  if  nothing  better  came  to  hand,  and  sometimes  a  change 
or  mixture  of  fresh  earth  is  as  stimulating  as  a  coat  of  the  best 
manure  ;  in  fact,  it  is  manure,  that  is,  it  adds  to  tho  hungry  ground 
what  it  lacked  before,  and  it  is  by  such  additions  that  the  strength 
or  ])roductive  force  of  the  earth  is  preserved  iutact.  Our  cro])S  have, 
as  it  were,  two  strings  to  their  bow.  One  points  skyward,  and  draws 
in  elements  of  nutrition  from  the  atmosphere  ;  another  draws  up 
from  the  deep  cellars  of  the  earth'the  mineral  or  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  plants.  But  these  are  not  sufliciently  abundant  in  earth 
that  has  been  exhausted  by  hard  cropping.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
manuring.  Where  most  has  been  taken,  moj"e  must  be  given  back. 
As  reasonably  expect  a  profitable  day's  work  from  a  star\'ing  man 
as  a  good  crop  from  hungry  ground. 

If  yon  would  reap  bountifully,  sow  plentifully  of  manure.  An 
obvious  truism,  some  will  say,  bnt  it  is  one  which  is  forgotten  every 
day  nevertheless.  Certain  it  is  that  almost  every  garden  or  field  is 
cruelly  underfed.  But  where  is  tho  fooil  to  come  from  ?  Wherever 
there  is  a  road  to  clean,  a  ditch  to  scour,  a  fiirmyard  or  closet  to 
empty,  leaves  or  stems  to  gather  together ;  these  are  the  natural 
food  of  the  earth.  When  we  waste  them,  we  rob  the  ground,  and 
consequently  lighten  its  produce.  Treasured  and  wisely  apjilied, 
they  keep  it  in  training  for  full  fertility.  Very  much,  however, 
depends  on  their  application.  Like  ourselves,  the  earth  thrives  best 
on  mixed  diet,  and  needs  bulk  to  fill  it,  as  much  as  quality  to  enrich 
it.  Hence  the  immeusevalne  of  such  rminiuin  ijafhr,-»m;>  in  the  form 
of  manure  as  can  now  be  collected.  As  water  forms  the  bulk  of 
nearly  all  liquid  mo  licines,  so  earth  of  various  kinds  forms  the  fittest 
foundations  for  all  manures.  It  is  the  mi.ving  medium  and  more, 
for  turfy  loam,  in  so  far  as  it  is  turfy,  is  the  sweetest  food  for  plants. 
Every  etdtivator  shonld  instantly  set  to  work  to  concoct  a  season's 
supply  of  food  for  the  earth,  if  he  has  not  got  it  ready  before. 
Choose  an  out-of-the-way  place  for  a  huge  heap  of  nibbish  of  all 
kinds.  If  possible,  put  enough  hot  dung  and  leaves  with  it  to  cause 
a  gentle  warmth.  This  is  the  cooking  process  which  kills  weeds, 
stews  down  the  grossness  of  solids,  and  mellows  the  entire  mass.  If 
any  sticks  or  stems  are  too  hard  fm-  this  mode  of  cooking,  put  fire 
through  them,  not  to  consume  but  to  char  thenr.  This  is  easily 
done  by  smothering  the  fire  with  turves  and  a  layer  of  earth.  These 
chan-ed  roTnaius  formcaiiital  food  for  the  earth,  either  given  neat  or 
mi.xed  with  other  condiments.  When  the  cooking  is  completed, 
saturate  the  whole  mass  with  house  .sewage  or  liquid-manure  either 
from  stable  or  cow-house.  Thus  treated,  a  heap  of  manuio  of  tho 
most  nutritious  kind  may  soon  be  provided  and  of  sutlieieut  size  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  most  gardens.  U.  T.  Fisn. 


LIQUID-MANURE  SUPRLY  FOR  TIIK  G.VRDEX. 
A  SM.KU,  but  regular  snpply  of  liquid-manure  is  indispensable  to 
the  well-manngeil  garden,  and  though  its  use  is  often  recommended 
for  many  things  that  good  culture,  siiil,  aiul  water  grow  ns  well  as 
we  could  desire,  and  its  over.use  is  often  a  nuisance  in  the  garden, 
yet,  for  all  soft-wooded  jiot  plants  and  fur  many  a  little  crop  or  sjieci- 
men  in  the  open  garden,  the  cultivator  finds  it  a  great  aid.  To  induce 
a  (lowering  habit  in  some  plants,  notably  Pelargoniums,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  should  be  grown  with  contracted  pot  room  and  a  not  over 
rich  soil ;  then  you  induce  that  firm,  sttibby,  and  flowery  habit  so 
nuieh  the  ch.araeteristic  of  good  plant  culture  ;  whereas  if  you  give 
a  Pelargoniinn  (or  "  show  "  geranimn,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  free 
pot  room  in  a  rich  .soil  it  "  runs  to  h'af  "  ami  ragged  coarseness  of 
habit  instead  of  (lowering  abuudantly.  Ibit  when  we  keep  our  show 
geraniums  over  the  winter  in  that  ripe  and  concise  condition,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  flower  buds  are  all  "  set  '  and  m,i  le  sure  of,  then,  if 
we  have  a  clear  supply  of  mild  liquid-manure  at  hand,  wo  add  a 
deeper  verdure  to  the  foliage,  and  furnish  a  fumt  of  acceptnlile 
nutriment  to  the  llower.s,  by  giving  them  a  diluted  ilo.se  of  it  twico 
a  week.  It  is  unwise  and  unusual  to  disroot,  re-jiot,  or  disturb 
plants  .shortly  before  their  fhiwering;  but  very  often  just  before  they 
arrive  at  that  st.ago  tho  pots  get  full  of  hungry  roots,  and  the  supply 
of  food  is  curl  ailed  just  when  it  is  much  wante<l.  The  Cineraria, 
Fuchsia,  Calceolaria,  and  soft -wooded  plants  generally  illustrate  this 
every  year.  Left  to  the  well-nigh  exhausted  supply  of  their  jwts 
the  flowering  is  free  enough,  but  very  often  too  short;  whereas  n 
fi'w  good  soakings  of  liquiil-mannre,  given  when  the  soil  is  not  too 
dry,  strengthens  the  flowering  in  a  very  perceptible  <logree.  Without 
doubt  sheep  droppings  form  tlie  best  mntorinl  from  which  to  <lraw 
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onr  supply  of  liquid-manure  ;  they  are  also  convenient,  and  may  be 
had  at  hand  in  most  country  places.  Liqnid-manure  so  made  we 
have  always  noticed  to  be  the  mildest,  safest,  and  most  grateful  to 
the  plants.  It  is  generally  procured  by  throwing  a  lot  of  manure  at 
the  bottom  of  a  small  tank,  sunken  barrel,  or  similar  article,  and 
filling  it  with  water.  When  made  and  settled  it  is  fit  for  use  for  a 
little  while,  but  then  the  supply  falls  towards  the  dregs  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  dregs  are  accordingly  fished  up;  and  thus  it  is  that 
you  so  often  see  the  pots  where  liquid-manure  is  used  covered  with 
a  sediment  alike  nasty  and  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  tank  requires  to  be  cleaned  out  frequently 
and  waited  for  till  it  is  settled  again,  throw  a  few  little  awkward- 
nesses in  the  way  of  its  use  which  renders  liquid-manm-e  an  aid  rarely 
resorted  to  even  in  many  gardens  which  have  been  specially  prepared 
for  its  use.  All  this  would  be  obviated  by  making  a  little  tank 
proper  for  it  in  the  following  way : — Let  the  tank  be  of  slate — it  is 
the  best,  most  lasting,  and  neatest  material — oblong  in  outline,  and 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  with  a  partition  of  slate  also.    Of  course 
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Garden  Liquid  Manure  Tank. 

it  may  Ijc  made  of  other  material  if  you  choose.  The  lower  foot  or 
so  of  this  partition  should  be  perforated  with  holes  a  few  inches 
apart,  and  eighteen  inches  of  rough  gravel  thrown  in  on  one  side. 
On  that  place  an  inch  or  two  of  fine  gravel,  and  then  the  couple  of 
baiTowfuls  of  sheep's  droppings,  or  whatever  manure  you  may  use, 
and  finally  over  that  pour  the  water.  Thus  the  liquid  will  be  nicely 
filtered  at  all  times.  The  supply  need  not  be  cut  short  when  you 
are  putting  in  fresh  droppings ;  it  will  be  always  free  from  sediment 
and  clear.  Place  the  tank  in  some  handy  jjosition  near  the  house.s, 
or  in  the  frames  and  jiits  ;  .surround  it  with  a  slight  brick  wall,  and 
cover  it  with  a  hinged  wooden  shutter,  to  keei5  out  falling  loaves, 
&c. ;  and  liquid-manure  will  ever  afterwards  be  at  your^convenience 
at  all  times. 

One  word  more  :  always  dilute  it  well.  We  once  saw  a  fine  batch 
of  Chrysanthemums  killed  by  getting  a  dose  of  strong  and  but 
slightly  diluted  liquid  from  the  farmyard.  The  leaves  were  black 
next  day,  and  the  plants  dead  the  following.  Let  it  act  as  a 
caution.  The  manure  should  be  as  near  the  colour'  and  clearness  of 
bitter  ale  as  possible. — Field. 
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THE  MONTEEEY  CYPEESS.  ' 

(crPEESSU.S    MACROCAEPA.) 

I  OBSERVE  that  Mr.  Barron,  of  Sketty,  criticises  my  remarks 
respecting  this  lovely  evergreen  tree,  and  cautions  planters,  because 
he  himself  had  induced  a  gentleman  to  plant  a  thousand  of  it,  of 
which  999  died,  and  one  only  is  left,  which  is  doing  pretty  well. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  be  induced  to  try 
again,  as  something  might  be  learnt  from  so  great  a  failure  in  an 
exposed  situation.  Mr.  Barron  does  not  inform  us  whether  or  not 
they  were  young,  free-gi-owing  plants  from  the  seed  bed,  or  plants 
transplanted  and  well  hardened,  or  plants  that  had  been  in  pots  a 
year;  or  if  they  had  been  well  staked,  mulched,  and  well  protected 
by  thickly -planted  nurses  ;  or  whether  or  not  they  had  the  protection 
of  a  rough  cage  with  a  few  stakes  and  evergreen  boughs  sm-rounding 
them  till  well  established,  or  any  other  kind  of  simple  defence  agains't 
the  cold  blast,  without  which  failure  would  be  pretty  sure  to  take 
place. 

Mr.  Ban-on  states  that  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  this  cypress 
near  the  sea,  which  ho  himself  planted.  I  have  observed  some  fine 
plants  of    it  my.self  not  far  from  Sketty.     That   this   cypress  will 


thrive  in  an  exposed  situation  I  could  adduce  proofs  by  the  hundred. 
A  gentleman  who  built  a  nice  house  near  the  sea  a  few  years  ago  in 
a  most  exposed  situation,  said  I  wish  you  could  give  me  a  list  of 
plants  which  I  could  place  about  my  house  that  would  withstand  the 
driving  and  cutting  winds  to  which  we  are  subjected.  I  made  out  a 
list  of  such  things  as  I  had  observed  would  live  and  get  established, 
at  the  same  time  I  cautioned  him  not  to  j)lant  a  tree  or  shrub,  with, 
out  well  securing  them  immediately  with  stakes,  mulching  them,  and 
sheltering  them  with  plenty  of  common  things  planted  thickly  all 
round  them  as  nurses,  to  be  pruned  in  at  first,  to  give  room  for  the 
principal  plants.  Then  I  recommended  him  from  year  to  year  to 
thin  gradually  till  all  the  nurses  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  such 
situations  if  people  would  stick  in  round  about  and  between  such 
l^lants  as  they  wish  to  stand,  plenty  of  large  branches  of  furze,  ever- 
green boughs,  or  any  comatable  materials,  using  thatched  hurdles 
or  open  rough  scantling  nailed  together  as  protections,  they  would 
succeed.  Do  not  attempt  to  plant  -without  some  such  defences,  and 
do  not  choose  luxuriant,  free-growing  plants,  but  rather  such  as  have 
been  a  good  deal  exposed,  once  or  twice  transplanted,  and  from  poor 
soil.  My  instructions  in  the  case  just  alluded  to  were  fully  carried 
out,  and  complete  success  was  the  result,  so  much  so  that  a  brother 
of  the  gentleman  just  adverted  to  built  a  house  and  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  list,  as  he  wished  to  establish  gome  good  things,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  of  an  evergreen  character.  I  gave  him  the  names  of 
all  the  things,  and  niore,  that  X  mentioned  in  my  little  statement  on 
seaside  planting,  which  Mr.  Barron  criticises,  and  amongst  them 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  a  great  favourite  with  most  people ;  this 
succeeded  perfectly,  but  without  protection  fot  a  time  it  would 
not  have  thriven.  My  motto  has  always  been — what  you  do,  do  well; 
you  then  get  satisfaction.  Indeed,  mthout  much  care  in  the  way  of 
early  protection,  it  is  of  little  use  jDlanting  good  things  near  the  sea. 
In  November  last,  a  gentleman,  conversing  with  me,  said  he  was 
pretty  nearly  tired  of  planting.  He  possessed  a  large  extent  of 
rough,  uncultivated  land,  and  wished  to  plant  a  portion  yearly,  but 
his  losses  were  so  extensive  in  dead  plants  that  out  of  100,000  of 
Scotch  firs,  many  thousands  of  larch,  chestnut,  ash,  and  oak,  which  he 
planted  last  year,  not  a  thousand  were  then  alive,  and  those  were 
stunted  and  made  no  gxowth.  Surely,  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  somewhere  in  such  a  disastrous  case  as  this.  But  there 
is  besides,  I  have  observed,  a  large  extent  of  what  may  be  termed 
sticking  in  of  plants,  not  planting  them  ;  how  can  it  be  wondered. at, 
therefore,  that  failures  take  place  ?  James  "Bahkes. 


THE    PINE. 

Of  the  many  marked  adaptations  of  nature  to  the  mind  of  man, 
it  seems  one  of  the  most  singular,  that  trees  intended  especially  for 
the  adornment  of  the  wildest  momitains  should  be,  in  broad  outline, 
the  most  formal  of  trees.  The  rine,  which  is  to  be  the  companion 
of  man,  is  waywardly  docile  in  its  growth,  falling  into  festoons 
beside  his  cornfields,  or  roofing  his  garden  walks,  or  casting  its 
shadow  all  summer  ui3on  his  door.  Associated  always  with  the  trim- 
ness  of  cultivation,  it  introduces  all  possible  elements  of  sweet  mld- 
ness.  The  pine,  placed  nearly  always  among  scenes  disordered  and 
desolate,  brings  into  them  all  po..;sible  elements  of  order  and  pre- 
cision. Lowland  trees  may  lean  to  this  side  and  that,  though  it  is 
but  a  meadow  breeze  that  bonds  them,  or  a  hunk  of  cowslips  from 
which  their  tnmks  lean  aslope.  But  ^et  storm  and  avalanche  do 
their  worst,  and  let  the  pine  find  only  a  ledge  of  vertical  precipice 
to  cling  to,  it  will  nevertheless  grow  straight.  Thrust  a  rod  from  its 
last  shoot  down  the  stem ;  it  shall  jioint  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  as 
long  as  the  tree  lives 

1  msh  the  reader  to  fix  his  attention  for  a  moment  on  these  two 
great  characters  of  the  pine,  its  straightness  and  rounded  perfect- 
ness;  both  wonderful,  and  in  their  issue  lovely,  though  they  have 
hitherto  j)revented  the  tree  from  being  drai-sTi.  I  say,  first,  its 
straightness.  Because  we  constantly  see  it  in  the  wildest  scenery, 
we  are  apt  to  remember  only  as  characteristic  examples  of  it  those 
which  have  been  disturbed  by  violent  accident  or  disease.  Of  com-se, 
such  instances  are  frequent.  The  soil  of  the  pine  is  subject  to  con- 
tinual change  ;  perhaps  the  rock  in  which  it  is  rooted  spKts  in  frost 
and  falls  forward,  throwing  the  young  stems  aslope,  or  the  whole 
mass  of  earth  round  it  is  imderminod  by  rain,  or  a  huge  boulder  falls 
on  its  stem  from  above,  and  forces  it  for  twenty  years  to  grow  witli 
weight  of  a  couple  of.  tons  gi-owing  on  its  side.  Hence,  especially 
at  edges  of  loose  cliffs,  about  w,aterfalls,  or  at  glacier  banks,  and  in 
other  places  liable  to  disturbance,  the  pine  may  be  seen  distortedand 
oblique. 

Other  trees,  tufting  crag  or  hill,  yield  to  the  foi-m  and  sway  of 
the  ground,  clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  its  subjects, 
partly  its  flatterers,  partly  its  comforters.  But  the  pine  rises  in 
serene  resistance,  self-contained ;  nor  can  I  ever  without  awe  stay 
long  under  a  great   Alpine  cliff,  far  from  all  house  or  work  of  men. 
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looking'  up  to  its  companies  of  pine,  as  they  stand  on  the  inaccessible 
juts  and  perilous  ledges  of  the  enormous  wall,  in  qniet  multitudes, 
each  like  the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  it — upright,  fixed,  spectral, 
as  troops  of  ghosts  standing  on  the  walls  of  Hades,  not  knowing  each 
other — dumb  for  ever.  You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them ; 
those  trees  never  heard  human  voice ;  they  are  far  above  all  sound 
but  of  the  winds.  No  foot  ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs.  All 
comfortless  they  stand,  between  the  two  eternities  of  the  Vacancy 
and  tlio  Eock :  yet  with  such  iron  will,  that  the  rock  itself  looks 
bent  and  shattered  beside  them — fragile,  weak,  inconsistent,  com- 
pared with  their  dark  energy  of  delicate  life,  and  monotony  of 
enchanted  pride : — unnumbered,  unconquerable. 

Then  note,  farther,  their  perfeetness.  The  impression  on  most 
people's  minds  must  have  been  received  more  from  pictures  than 
reality,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  ;  so  ragged  they  think  the  pine;  whereas 
its  chief  character  in  health  is  green  and  full  roundness.  It  stands 
compact,  like  one  of  its  own  cones,  slightly  curved  on  its  sides, 
linishcd  and  quaint  as  a  carved  tree  in  some  Elizabethan  garden ; 
i  and  instead  of  being  wild  in  expression,  forms  the  softest  of  all 
forest  scenery;  for  other  trees  show  their  trunks  and  twisting 
boughs ;  but  the  pine,  growing  either  in  luxuriant  mass  or  in  happy 
isolation,  allows  no  branch  to  be  seen.  Summit  behind  summit  rise 
its  pyramidal  ranges,  or  down  to  the  very  grass  sweep  the  circlets  of 
its  boughs  ;  so  that  there  is  nothing  but  green  cone  and  green  carpet. 
Nor  is  it  only  softer,  but  in  one  sense  more  cheerful  than  other 
foliage ;  for  it  casts  only  a  pyramidal  shadow.  Lowland  forest  arches 
overhead,  and  chequers  the  ground  with  darkness;  but  the  pine, 
growing  in  scattered  gron])S,  leaves  the  glades  between  emerald- 
bright.     Its  gloom  is  all  its  own;  narrowing  into  the  sky,  it  lets  tho 

sunshine  strike  down  to  the  dew 

And  then  the  third  character  which  I  want  you  to  notice  in  tho 
pine  is  its  exquisite  fineness.  Other  trees  rise  against  the  sky  in  dots 
and  knots,  but  this  in  fringes.  You  never  see  tho  edges  of  it,  so 
subtle  are  they ;  and  for  this  reason — it  alone  of  trees,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  capable  of  the  fiei-j-  change  which  we  saw  before  had  been 
noticed  by  Shaksiicaro.  When  the'sun  rises  behind  a  ridge  crested 
with  pine,  provided  the  ridge  be  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and 
seen  clear,  all  tho  trees,  for  about  three  or  four  degrees  on  each  side 
of  the  sun,  become  trees  of  light,  seen  in  clear  flame  against  the 
darker  sky,  and  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself.  I  thought  at  first  this 
was  owing  to  the  actual  lustre  of  tho  leaves;  but  I  believe  now  it  is 
caused  by  tho  clond-dew  upon  them, — every  minutest  leaf  caiTj'ing 
its  dianitfnd.  It  seems  as  if  these  trees,  living  almost  among  the 
clouds,  had  caught  part  of  their  glory  from  them ;  and  themselves 
tho  darkest  of  vegetation,  could  yet  add  splendour  to  the  sun  itself. 
-    John  WtisMn. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Replanting  Forest  Trees.— I  have  this  winter  cut  down  a  planta- 
tion of  about  ten  acres,  which  1  want  to  replant  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I 
should  he  obliged  if  you  would  iufonn  nie  what  trees  woidd  bo  most  suit- 
able. The  plantation  originally  consisted  of  Scotch  and  larch  firs,  with  a 
few  flpruce  and  oak.  All  tho  Scotch  and  spruce  and  most  i)f  the  oaks  have 
at  dilfcrent  periods  been  thinned  out;  of  the  remainder,  tho  oak  is 
decidedly  hoalthit'r  than  the  larch,  'i'ho  land  is  about  tJOU  feet  above  the 
sen,  north  of  the  Kcu'th.  and  the  .'^oil  is  light  and  not  very  deep.  Shelter 
is  much,  needed,  and  1  am  fond  of  game.  Will  the  ground  be  sick  of  lira, 
and  will  it  he  uecossary  to  wait  some  years  before  replanting,  or  can  1  do 

80  next  autumn  I'' — .1.  AI. [Tho  ten  acres  of  ground  alluded  to,  which 

has  been  cleared  of  trees,  should,  if  pogaible,  be  pastured  during  the 
coming  summer.  All  loose  branches,  roots,  and  long  herbage,  now  upon 
the  surface  should  be  burnt  during  dry  weather  in  March  or  April,  taking 
carotokcep  the  (ire  away  from  the  existing  oaks  or  other  trees  worth 
being  preserved.  The  groinul  may  be  planted  next  fall  or  winter ;  allowing 
the  trees  to  be  four  feet  aiiart.  including  the  present  trees,  2. .500  plants  will 
be  required  for  each  acre  :  'M)  Scotch  fir,  2.50  Austrian  pine,  2."iO  Corsican 
pine,  IJtKt  larch,  lt)0  spnici',  100  silver  fir,  2.50 sycamore,  lUO  Norway  maple, 
100  beech,  50  elm,  50  ash,  100  Italian  poplar— total,  2,150.  And  for  under- 
wood  and  cover  for  game  :— 100  Pinus  montana,  50  bay  laurels,  50  privets, 
50  red  dogwood,  50  Ithaunms  I'Vangula,  50  snowberry— Total,  350.  As  tho 
Bnrfiice  of  the  t"n  acres  will  in  all  probability  be  somewhat  undulated, 
and  porticuis  being  more  or  less  dry  or  damp,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
that  tho  planter  use  his  discretion  in  fixing  on  suitable  places  for  cacii 
vnriety.  All  the  lirs  may  be  what  istermed  "slit"  plant^'d,  the  plants  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  fnurteeu  inches  in  height.  The  liiirdwocid  and  covorplants 
should  all  be  "pitted,"  and  to  be  tlireo  and  a  half  to  four  foot  in  height 
when  ]ilauted.  as  shelter  and  cover  is  speedily  required.  The  laiul  must  be 
I'li'lty  good,  iudgiiiglVom  tho  fact  stated  that  oaks  thrive  so  well  upon  it.] 
Tho  Woods  Alive.— Tho  wood.s  are  all  alive  to  one  who  walks 
tlirough  them  with  his  mind  in  an  excited  slate,  and  his  eyes  and  cars 
wide  open.  The  trees  are  always  talking,  not  merely  whisjiering  with 
Iieir  leaves  (for  every  tree  talks  to  itself  in  that  way,  even  when  it 
1  inds  alono  in  tho  middle  of  a  pasture),  but  grating  their  bouglis 
I  ;ainst  each  otlier,  as  old   horny-handed  farmei's  press  theii    dry. 


rustling  palms  together,  di'oppiug  a  nut  or  a  leaf  or  a  twig,  clicking 
to  the  tap  of  a  woodpecker,  or  rustling  as  a  squirrel  flashes  along  a 
branch.  It  was  now  the  season  of  singing-birds,  and  the  woods  were 
haunted  with  mysterious,  tender  music.  The  voices  of  the  birds 
which  love  the  deeper  shades  of  the  forest  arc  sadder  than  those  of 
the  open  fields  :  these  are  the  nuns  who  have  taken  the  veil,  the 
hermits  that  have  hidden  themselves  away  from  th%  world  and  tell 
their  griefs  to  the  infinite  listening  Silences  of  the  wilderness — for 
the  one  deep  inner  silence  that  Nature  breaks  with  her  fitful 
superficial  sounds  becomes  multiplied  as  the  image  of  a  star  in 
ruffled  waters.  Strange  !  The  woods  at  first  convey  the  impression 
of  profound  repose,  and  yet,  if  yon  watch  their  ways  with  open 
ear,  you  find  tho  life  which  is  in  them  is  restless  and  nervous  as  that 
of  a  woman  :  the  little  twigs  are  crossing  and  twining  and  separating 
like  slender  fingers  that  cannot  be  still ;  the  stray  leaf  is  to  bo 
flattened  into  its  place  like  a  truant  curl ;  the  limbs  sway  and  twist, 
impatient  of  their  constrained  attitude ;  and  the  rounded  masses  of 
foUage  swell  upward  aud  subside  from  time  to  time  with  long  soft 
sighs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  falling  of  a  few  rain-drops  which  had  lain 
hidden  among  the  deeper  shadows.  I  i)ray  you,  notice,  in  the  sweet 
sun^mer  daj'S  which  will  soon  sec  you  among  tho  mountains,  this 
inward  tianquillity  that  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the  woodland,  witii 
this  nervousness,  for  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it,  of  outer 
movement.  One  would  say,  that  Nature,  like  untrained  persons, 
could  not  sit  still  without  nestling  about  or  doing  something  with  her 
limbs  or  features,  and  that  liigh  breeding  was  only  to  be  looked  for 
in  trim  gardens,  M'hore  the  sonl  of  the  trees  is  ill  at  case  pci'haps,  but 
their  manners  are  unexceptionable,  and  a  rustling  branch  or  leaf 
falling  out  of  season  is  an  indecorum.  The  real  forest  is  hardly  still 
excejit  in  the  Indian  summer ;  then  there  is  death  in  tho  house,  and 
they  are  waiting  for  tho  sharp  shrunken  months  to  come  with  white 
raiment  for  the  summer's  burial. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    ETC. 

CLiEDENERS'  EOYAL  BENEYOLE^'T  INSTITUTION. 
Wk  have  great  pleasm'o  in  announcing  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hole  will 
take  tho  chair  at  the  next  anniversary  dinner  of  this  institution. 
Mr.  Hole  is  tho  very  best  man  that  could  bo  selected,  and  we  are 
glad  to  record  that  the  managers  of  the  Institution  have  for  onco 
thought  fit  to  select  a  chairman  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  art,  and 
who  has  his  whole  heart  in  the  cause.  We  think  the  result  will 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  coui-so  pui-sued,  and  look  forward  for  one 
of  '.the  most  successful  anniversaries  ever  held  by  the  Ganlener's 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

-Vt  the  general  meeting  of  this  excellent  charity,  on  the  llih 
inst.,  six  new  pensioners  were  added  to  the  list,  one  polling  tho 
extraordinary  number  of  1,10()  votes.  Tho  managing  committee 
recommended  the  alteration  of  the  objectionable  figure  JE20  to  £30,  in 
rule  10,  which  wa.s  agreed  to,  and  seems  a  step  in  tho  right  dii-ection. 
It  would  have  delighted  many  if  an  alteration  had  taken  ])lace  in 
rule  8.  During  tho  evening  it,  however,  transpired  that  wlien  tho 
funded  property  amounted  to  .tlO,000  (it  is  now  upwards  of  ,{;8,000) 
the  present  mana.gers  will  bo  ready  to  recommend  that  £20,  instead 
of  as  at  jn-esent  .£1G,  a-year  should  bo  given  to  each  male  pensioner. 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  sec  a  nmch  greater  number  of  gaideners 
at  this  mooting  than  on  former  occasions;  and,  from  remarks  that 
came  from  a  good  source,  gnrdonei's  from  certain  parts  of  Middlesex 
and  Herts  show  great  interest  in,  and  wann  symjiatby  towards  tho 
association,  the  best  evidence  of  which  is,  that  many  of  them  have 
joined  it.  This  indicates  a  healthy,  social  tone,  and  1  would  s.-iy  to 
gardeners  generally  who  are  not  meuibei-a  of  this  chaiity,  "  Go  and 
do  likewise" — take  part  in  alleviating  the  distress  of  indigent  gnr. 
denei-3  and  their  widows.  I  a-sk  you,  on  behalf  of  such  ns  arc 
unable  to  help  themselves,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  spaiv  n 
guinea  a-year,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  well  bestowed.  Those,  too.  who, 
by  tho  favour  of  a  kind  Proviilenei',  are  in  easy  or  alllucnt  circum- 
stances, I  woulrl  remind  that  for  all  which  they  derive  in  the  way  of 
enjoyment  in  their  gai-ilcns,  that  |which  is  beautiful  to  tho  siglit, 
fi-agrant  to  the  smell — in  .slun-t,  whatever  ministere  to  their  luxury, 
their  comfort,  or  their  pleasure,  tliey  are,  in  n  grout  measure, 
indebted  to  the  skill  and  indnstry  of  the  gardener.  But  the  result 
of  this  is  often  a  shattered  constitution  :  theivfoi-c.  I  would  say, 
give  out  of  your  nbnndnnco  a  doimtioii  to  this  descmng  charily.  In 
tho  words  of  the  poet,  let  mo  say, — 

"  Orailgo  net,  .vc  rirli.  yc  liHIo  know  the  cnrcf, 

Tito  vigilance,  tlio  lat)our,  antl  the  skiO. 

'rimt  (tn.v  nn«l  tiigll(  are  oxorcised,  and  liang 

V\nm  llio  ticklish  ImiIhuco  nf  su(»iwnso. 

•rimt  vo  may  gJirnisli  your  nrofuyo  rcgnlcf* 

With 'summer  fruilc,  Imiaghl  fortli  l)y  winlcrsnns." 
A  Mk.muku  ok  riiK  G.^nnKNEiis'  Kov.^i  Bk.nbvolin  ■  Tv^mhtiox. 
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THE  ROYAL  HOETIOULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  _SHOW  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  was  held  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Birmingham 
Town  HaU  the  other  day,  for  the  appointment  of  a  local  committee,  and 
for  making    other  arrangements  for  promoting  the   exhibition   of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  Bu-miugham  in  June  next.     Mr.  Alderman 
G.  B.  Lloyd  (ex-'mayor),  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  that,  in  sclcctiug 
Birmingham,^  the  Society  had  paid  a  compliment  to  the  town,  and  he 
hoped  the    inhabitants  would  appreciate  it  by    making  the  exhibition 
a  complete  success.— Mr.  T.   B.  Wright  had  much   pleasui'o  in  mOAing 
that,   "The  meeting  haying   heard  with    satisfaction  that    the  Council 
of  the  Society  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  hold  their  next  country 
meetmg  iu  Binningham  on  the  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th  June 
next,  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  in  all  the  arrangements  which  might 
be-  necessary  to' promote  the  success  of  this  its  first  visit  to  the  district.'' 
One  duty  which  the  local  committee  would  have  to  dispharge  would 
be  to  raise  a  fund  for  providing  special  prizes,  to  supplement  those  offered 
by  the  Society.      In  other  places  where   exhibitions  of  this  kind  had 
been  held,  a  large  sum  had  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  put  the  grounds 
m  proper  order.     Nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  required  in  the  present 
instance,  for  that  would  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  Quilter,  and  he  hoped  the 
railway  compames  would  be  as  liberal  on  this  as  they  had  been  on  other 
occasions.— Mr.  Councillor  E.  Touks  moved  that,  withariew  tocarry  out  the 
foregoing  resolution,  alocal  committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  given,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number 
if  necessary.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Mapplebeck,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Earl  of  Bradford  be  respectfully 
reciuested  to  accept  the  office  of  president,  and  his  worship  the  Mayor 
of  Birmmgham  that  of  vice-president  of  the.  committee.— Other  officers 
■were  also  chosen,  when  Mr.  HaUam  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  very 
excellent  appomtments  just  made,  there  would  be  much  work  to  be  done 
which  would  reqmre  the  services  of  a  paid  secretary,  and  he  therefore 
begged  to   propose  the   appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander  Eon-est.     That 
gentleman  had  had  considerable  experience  in  connection  with  horticultm-al 
exhibitions,  and  a  better  selection,  therefore,  could  not  probably  be  made. 
—Mr.  Councillor  Lowe  moved  that  a  subscription  be  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  raismg  a  special  fund  to  supplement  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society.    He  trusted  that  a  leading  prize  of  .£50or  £100,  which  had  a 
decided  JJirmmgham  character,  and  ivhioh  would  be  a  novelty,  might  be 
given.     Birmingham  was  noted  for  successfully  carryino-  out  "reat  exhi- 
bitions of  a  national  character,  and  he  beHeved  if  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood acceded  to  the  proposal  coutainod  in  the  resolution  they  would 
have  a  thoroughly  good  prize  list,  and  a  successful  meeting.— Mr.  E  Vf 
Badger  said,    they  ought  at  least  to  raise  iu  Birmingham  as  much  as 
was    oontnbiited  by  the  Nottingham  people.      There  £700  was  raised. 
— lMi\  lUarshall,  one  of  the  deputation  from  London,  said  himself  and 
lUr.  Itichards  had  attended  that  day,  in  order  to  hear  the'  views  »f  those 
present.    Ho  said,  the  local  prize  fund  should  not  be  given,  if  possible 
tor  any  particular  object,  as  that  would  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of 
tlie   show      If  a  certain  sum  of  money  was  placed   in  the  hands  of  a 
responsible  committee,   they  would  be   better  able    to    di\'ide  it  mto 
prizes  than  if  it  was   given  by  individuals  for  any  particular  hobby. 
—Mr.  Richards  stated  that  the  couueU  had  had  a  preliminary  meetmo-  at 
South  Kensmgton,  to  decide  upon  the  question  of  admission  to  the  show, 
and  they  thought  of  fixing  10s.  6d.  as  the  charge  for  the  Ci-st  day  ;  half-al- 
crown  for  the  second  day;  a  shiUing  for  the  third  and  fourth  days;  and 
sixpence  for  the  fifth.     There  would  be  a  reduction  of  three  shillings  on 
tickets^  purchased  beforehand  for  the  first  day,  which  would  make  the 
admission /s.bd.    The  subscriptions  for  the  enth-e  show  it  was  thoiK^ht 
wn    ^''^"TT--,  '!''^'™'?f''^°*^  one  guinea,  it  was  suggested,  shoiild 
have  three  single  tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  four  for  the  second  day; 
but  he  thought  they  would  have  to  discuss  that  hereafter,  as  the  privUe"o-e 
contemplated  seemed  rather  too  kirge.     Eor  a  subscription  of  10s.  Cd.  a 
^t^Svi  1        •  ''rST'i'"i'   '^■','iil'iWe  on  all  days,  but  not  transferable, 

would  be  given  Tickets  for  the  third  and  fourth  days  should  be  sold  to 
manufactm-ers  for  their  workpeople,  in  packets  of  not  less  than  fifty,  at  a 
reduction  of  thu-ty  per  cent.— In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Richards  said 
the  proposal  as  to  admissions  which  he  had  read  was  merely  a 
S,,t;„r?  !f  present  m  embryo  only.-Mr.  Wright  next  moved  a 
o!i  •!?+•  ?  *'^\.^ff?ft  *at  every  encoiu-agement  be  given  for  the 
exhbition  of  horticultural  implements  and  appHances,  garden  orna- 
ments and  articles  generaUy  which  are  apphcable  for  use  in  the  several 

v^Tlf  °f™'  1''°™°"'^-  ^esaidthatatpreviousshowsthisdepartment 
had  not  always  been  successful.-All  the  above  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously carried.-The  directors  of  the  London  and  North-Western  E^U- 
ThUr"  'f  ,?^'^"\t9  erect  a  temporary  station  at  Witton  Bridge  for 
the  acconuuodation  of  the  show.  At  the  close  of  the  mecthio-  it  was  Sited 
that  upwards  of  £130  had  been  subscribed  towards  the  q'ecralpTLe  fund 

Not  all  at  once.— It  is  a  mistake,  therelore,  I  think,  to  aim  at  the  corns 
p  etionof  a  country  home  in  a  season,  or  in  two,  or  some  half  a  dozen  Tt- 
altractiveness  lies,  or  should  lie,  in  its  prospectire  growth  of  cha^s  Tour 
th^v^'^r'^''™  ™"°  "'^  ='i-':Wtect,  nnrfpluUer,  aSd  upSolstcili- We  done 
SS^i>°'''^,"i"'  "?"',?  complete,  and  the  added  charms  must  lie  in  thlo-enHl 
socialities  and  hospitalities  with  wliich  you  can  invest  it-  but  with  a  conntA 

b^m'kle^o'dAv','nn*'°^"'■l''^'nP^"^^•  "^^ '^^''^•^'1  ™1^^^^^^^ 
Thieve?!  a  new  tlLLrT'r"f,™""'""=  =«'=<^'=s'^ion  °t  attractive  f ea  m-e^ 
next  vew  the  hwi.H,?^  i  shrubbery,  or  a.  new  gatew.ay  on  some  foot-path; 
111,.-.!  year,  tne  investment  of  some  out-lvmg  leds:e  with  floral  -trnnrlpr«  .  tho 
season  after  may  come  the  estabUshment  of  a°meadow  (by  1^X01^8  drataa'e^ 
S,Z';,'°°'%"S'5'  "^"^'^ "^^  offended  the  eye ;  and  thrsucSn^s umm^^ 
^Z^^^^^^£j^^^%}^:j^-^-^^^  t>>nt  yon  ht.e=scr?lc?  bS 
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ROSE-BUDS  IN"  AMEEICA. 
Flowers,  or  designs  in  flowers,  says  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  like 
numerous  other  articles  of  luxury,  umuistakably  have  their  fashions, 
which  originate  in  large  cities,  and  have  their  run  there  for  a  year  or 
two  until  the  particular  design  or  particular  flower  is  supplanted  by 
others.  Ten  years  ago  graceful  hanging-baskets  were  the  fashion  in 
New  York,  but  after  a  year  or  two  they  were  as  common  in  the 
tenement  of  the  mechanic  as  in  the  palaces  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
difference  onlj' being  in  tho  ex23ense  of  the  materials.  Under  these 
circumstances  they  could  no  longer  be  fashionable,  and  rapidly  gave 
way  to  the  more  expensive  rustic  stand  or  Wardian  case,  which, 
being  less  readily  imitated  by  people  of  limited  means,  is  likely  to 
continue  longer  fashionaiile.  But  the  vagaries  of  fashion  as  to 
particular  kinds  of  flowers  are  more  singular.  Twenty  years  ago 
camellia  flowers  were  retailed  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  each, 
and  no  piece  of  flower-work  was  thought  complete  without  them. 
Now  they  are  at  a  discount,  and  do  not  throughout  the  season  average 
half  the  just  named  price.  Now,  Rose-buds,  that  then  were  .not 
worth  as  much  by  the  dozen  as  a  single  camellia,  are  now  nearly  of 
equal  value,  and  some  particular  kinds  even  more  so.  One  of  tho 
leading  florists  in  the  Broadway  informed  me  that  in  the  week 
ending  December  2nd  he  sold  one  hundred  buds  of  Marecbal  Niel  for 
as  many  dollars,  for  which  he  paid  the  grower  fifty  ■  dollars.  Tea 
Roses  are  required  this  season  in  every  basket  or  bunch  of  flowers, 
and  the  bouquet-makers  are  nearly  driven  to  their  wits'  end  to  get 
them.  The  fashion  for  Tea  Roses  has  already  spread  to  the  country 
towns,  and  hardly  a  day  joasses  that  orders  are  not  sent  to  us  that  we 
cannot  fulfil.  Church  fairs,  which  did  not  formerly  invest  in  expensive 
and  perishable  commodities,  now  find  that  the  Tea  Rose-bud  for  the 
button-hole  is  sought  after  by  hundreds  of  purchasers.  I  was  waited 
on,  the  other  day,  by  the  "  flower  committee  "  for  a  church  fair  in 
one  of  our  suburban  towns.  The  first  item  on  their  list  was  three 
hundred  Tea  Rose-buds.  Tho  ivholesalc  price  was  twelve  dollars  per 
hundred,  yet  they  were  much  disajjpointed  that  only  one  hundred, 
instead  of  three  ^hundred,  could  be  spared.  The  number  of  glass 
structures  for  growing  rose-buds  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  has  probably  been  doubled  during  the  past  year,  yet  the  price 
has  advanced  one-third.  The  kinds  mainly  grown  are  Celene 
(carmine -purple)  and  Safranot  (orange-yellow).  The  Marechal  Niel 
(golden-yellow)  and  Lamarque  (white)  are  grown,,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  the  Tea  varieties,  as  they  require  greater  age 
before  they  begin  to  flower,  and,  being  climbers,  flower  best  when 
trained  to  trellis-work.  The  large  price  paid  for  the  buds  of  the 
fornler,  however,  will  no  doubt  stimulate  to  its  more  general  cultiva- 
tion. 


]S"atural  "Wreatlis  for  Ladies'  Hair.— Those  who  recommend 
the  old  but  useful  Euphorbia  jacquiuiflora  for  di-essing  hair  are  quite 
right,  for  it  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  that  could  be  grown  for  that 
purpose,  provided  a  brilliant  scarlet  is  required.  We  grow  it  by  the 
dozen,  especially  for  fui-nishing  cut  flowers  for  the  dinner  table,  and 
so  suitable  is  it  for  such  purposes  that  it  is  really  a  matter  for 
wonder  it  is  not  grown  very  cxtens'ively,  instead  of  being  met  with 
iu  a  few  places  only.  There  is  another  plant  to  which  attention  may 
bo  profitably  directed  in  common  with  natural  wreaths,  and  that  is 
Astilbe  japonica,  more  commonly  known  as  Spira?a  or  Hoteia  japouica. 
The  feathery  spikes  of  flowers  of  this,  notwithstanding  their  light 
fragile  appearance,  stand  well,  and  remain  fresh  for  a  very  consider, 
able  period  when  placed  under  the  most  adverse  influences,  such  as  a 
gas-lighted  and  overheated  room.  They  may,  at  all  events,  be 
depended  upon  for  remaining  perfectly  fresh  during  the  continuance 
of  any  ordinary  ball  or  entertainment.  The  colour  and  character  of 
the  flow^ers  admit  of  their  being  employed  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  a  large  number  of  winter-flowering  subjects.  The  flowers  of  the 
Euphorbia  and  Astilbe  form  most  effective  combinations  either  in  the 
hair  or  upon  the  dinner-table.  The  two  combined,  with  the  additicm 
of  a  few  double  Russian  violets,  are  most  popular  here  for  the  little 
glasses  placed  by  the  side  of  each  guest.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
Euphorbia,  the  spike  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  each, 
and  secured  to  thin  strips  of  wood  to  keep  them  steady  in  the  glasses'. 
By  this  means  one  good  spike  will  serve  for  filling  five  or  six  glasses. 
We  of  course  contrive  to  place  the  bottom  of  the  stem  so  that  it 
touches  the  water  ;  but  if  it  does  not  the  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  replaced  with  a  fern-frond  or  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  Astilbe,  as  they 
show  signs  of  exhaustion  first.— .l  HraiJ  Gardener,  in  "Gardener? 
Mag  a;:  inc." 
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WALLS  VERSUS  WIRE  FENCES. 
The  'nicks  and  fronts  of  tbird-i-atc  houses  iu  many  of  our 
rccentiy-built  streets  generally  .present  several  kinds  of 
objectionable  excrescences  which  need  not  be.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  no  necessity  for  introducing  at  the  buck  the  stucco 
balusti-ading  and  plaster  porticoes,  which  in  the  fronts  specu- 
lative builders  consider  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make 


Back  Gartlcus  as  thcj'  arc. 
the  rapidly  run-up  structures  attra(,'tive  to  the  kind  of  tenants 
they  expect  to  secure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  necessity  whatever  for  making  the  backs  hideously  ugly, 
and,  for  want  of  a  little  architectui'al  skill  .and  discretion, 
thrusting  into  prominence  certain  features  which  ought  to  be 
m.ade  as  inconspicuous  as  possiljle.  Neither  can  there  be  any 
justifiable  pretence  for  C02iverting  the  little  back  gardens  into 
a  series  of  wells,  by  closing  them  in  with  nine-inch  brick  walls 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation, which  embraces  a  view  of  the  back  of  one  row  of 
houses  and  the  front  of  another  row  just  like  it.  These 
exhibit  want  of  taste  far  more  than  did  ever  our  old- 
fashioned  liouses,  which  were  at  least  as  good  at  the  back  as 
in  front,  and  which  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  ])lain 
liousos.  Times  have,  however,  changed,  and  now  crowded, 
unhealthy  piles  of  bricks  and  mortar,  covered  with  plaster, 
are  made  to  assume  the  chai-actcr  of  rows  of  palace.s,  and 
have  to  do  duty  for  the  beloved  old  structures ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  we  see  that  just  as  the  new  times  call 
for  stucco  and  balustrading  on  the  fi-ont,  they  also  call  for. 
or,  at  least,  allow,  and  that  without  protest  or  murmur, 
j)ro])ortionate  degrailation  of  the  backs?  This  must  be  evident 
to  anyone  ai)proaching  London  by  rail,  from  which  mitidy 
little  yards  and  tottering  walls,  zigzag  roofs,  and  accumulated 
absurdities  are  everywhere  apparent.  reo|}lc  don"t  care  for 
back  gardens,  it  is  said  ;  and  why  not  ■'  sim])ly  because,  do 
what  one  will  with  them,  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
interesting  while  their  surroundings  are  so  uninviting. 

Now,  "  look  on  that  picture  and  on  this."     AV'hat  is  the  diffei'- 
encc  y     In  the  first  place,  the  latter  shows  back  premises  some- 

, r^. 


l*ack  Gardens  as  they  ought  to  be. 

thing  like  what  they  ought  to  be,  with  gardens  which  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  to  enter.  The  stifling  walls  whii-h  hemmed 
them  in  have  been  removed,  and  light  wire,'  fences  put 
up  in  their  place,  admitting  of  a  better  circulation  of  air, 
and,  conseq\icntly,  of  better  plant-growth.  Occupants 
seeing  that  Nature  steps  in  to  their  aid,  take  courage,  and 


thus,  instead  of  flooded  water-barrels  and  similar  di-awbacks, 
we  get  trim  beds  edged  with  tiles  and  with  flowers,  issuing  from 
among  a  warm,  fresh-looking  mulching  of  cocoa-nut  refuse. 
The  withci'ed  shrub  from  the  room-window  has  grown  bright 
again  when  stuck  mto  the  ground.  In  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, last  spring,  were  two  patches  of  ground,  each  des- 
tined to  bear  half-a-dozen  houses;  they  were  wild  and  open.  a.s 
such  plots  generally  arc,  and  were  covered  with  a  Vegetation  that 
astonished  me,  being  much  more  robust  than  that  usually  met 
with  in  London  gardens.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  .air 
and  sunlight  are  freely  admitted,  good  results  will  speedily 
follow.  Even  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  grows  up  like  that  iu 
Our  illustration,  and  the  tuft  of'New  Zealand  flax,  which 
was  wintered  in  the  entrance  hall,  now  attracts  more  eyes 
th.an  those  of  the  unlucky  wight  who  once  looked  into  his 
garden  for  fresh  air.  Presently  up  springs  .a  little  portable 
greenhouse,  more  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted,  ivy  begins  to 
creep  over  the  houses,  and  in  time  the  whole  character 
of  the  place  becomes  changed  for  the  better.  Here  avc  have  a 
cliance  of  inspecting  some  twenty  gardens  on  each  side  of  us, 
all  furnishing  matter  for  emulation,  which  the  close-wall  system 
never  could  have  done. 

Backs  of  houses,  treated  in  this  way,  would  soon  become  as 
interesting  as  the  fronts,  and  even  more  so — but  when  will 
builders  help  us  in  this  matter  'i  They  ought  to  understand 
that  making  houses  more  healthy,  by  being  more  ojien  at  the 
back,  will  not  only  attract  tenants,  but  will  save  the  cost  of 
the  ugly  w.alls,  which  do  harm  instead  of  good.  They  will  find 
that  open  iron  fences  between  the  gardens  will  be  much  more 
ornamental  than  brick  walls,  and  that  at  a  mei'e  fr.action  of 
the  cost.  A.  D.wvsox. 


MEMORLiL    TO  OUR   GARDEN-LOVING    POET. 

The  ever  cbamiing  and  genuine  poetry  of  Cowper  teem.s  with 
dcligbtful  passages  that  always  seem  freshly  perfumed  with  the 
delicate  odours  of  the  garden,  and  rich  with  the  various  hues  of  its 
llowerg.  We  liavc  only  to  turn  to  the  immortal  "  Task"  to  lind 
floral  portr.aits  touched  off  with  an  ease  and  truth  that  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  indeed  ccpiallod.  Who  over  painted  the  spring 
glories  of  our  favourite  garden  with  such  accurate  and  yet  poetic 
touches  as  those  in  which  he  describes  the  labuinum,  the  syringa, 
tlio  GncKler  rose,  the  lilac  'i     Take  first  the  laburnum, — 

" Lalmnium.  rich 

III  titreoiiiti!^  //w/./— Syringa,  ivory  pm-e." 

Tlien  comes  the  Guelder  rose,  an  exquisite  picture,  diuslied  off  with  a 
few  touches  brilliant  as  the  pen. strokes  of  l^yi'on.     Ho  is  conteui- 
platiiig  with  loving  I'apture  its  flower-charged  upper  branches, — 
" tbro^^in,Er  up  into  the  <lurlce.st  ploom 

Of  ncigliljouring  Cypress,  or  more  salilo  yew 

Her  silver  ttlolies,  litfht  .(.*  ihi'fmtmy  miff 

That  the  ir'iii<I  ni'vcrgj'rom  the  broken  ircfrr." 

Assuredly  the  true  spirit  of  the  nature  painter  is  there.     It  is  the 
geiniine  i)oetry  of  the  garden. 

Such  happy  dashes  of  the  iioet's  brash  oocnr  continually  in  "  The 
Task,"  and  are  ever  redolent  of  the  rich  shapes  and  perfumes  they 
describe.  Southey  says,  in  his  tulmirable  life  of  the  poet,  "  the  best 
diilactic  poems,  when  ciunparcd  with  '  The  Task,'  are  like  forma  1 
garc'ons  in  comparison  with  woodland  scenery."  Lovers  of  gardens 
ongl.t  to  take  an  especial  interest  in  Cowper,  to  whose  memory 
it  is  intended  to  erect  a  memorial  in  his  native  i)lace,  lierk. 
hampstead.  It  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  noble  stained  glass  window, 
which,  if  appropriately  designed,  will  l)e  a  suitalilc  triliuto  to  his 
worth  .and  genius,  and  could  not  bo  bettor  placed  than  in  the  line  old 
cluu-ch  of  the  jiarish  of  whicli  his  father  was  for  many  ye.irs  tlio 
worthy  rector.  Cowper  himself  w.as  born  at  the  Rectory  Ibmse, 
Berkhanipstcad,  and  both  his  father  and  mother  are  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  is  ORliniated 
at  about  f;;iOO.  Earl  Ib-ownlow.  the  llev.  ,J.  W.  Cobb,  rector  of 
Uerkhampstead,  and  Jlr.  William  Longman,  of  Ashlyns  and  I'ater- 
noster  llo^v,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  foi  canying 
otit  this  proposal,  and  they  trust  that  iniblic  genei-osity  will  enable 
ihetn  to  erect  a  memorial  worthy  of  its  position  in  the  e.ast  window  ot 
the  newly-restored  church.  Contributions  will  bo  receivoil  by  any  of 
the  coiinnittee,  or  may  l)e  paid  to  the  account  of  the  tfcasnrer  of  tho 
Cowper  Jtemorial  Fund,  at  Messrs.  Praod's,  1.S9,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
The  following  amounts  are  already  promised  : — 

Earl  nrownlow,  .110;  Karl  Cowi)or,  £10;  .1.  Roliinson,  Esq.,  £10;  Rev.  .1.  W. 
Cobl).  to;  W.  Cooper,  Esij.,  1'5 ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Finch,  ifi ;  Admiral  G.  Ouniliiir, 
t'.i;  Miss  Unmhior,  i5;  .1.  Hiivcrs,  Ksq.,  £5;  W.  LimRinan,  Ksq..  £5 ;  Cnpt. 
Robinson,  £C  ;  Miss  Robinson,  to  ;  Dean  of  Wcstminstor,  i"i.  2s. ;  Rev.  .1.  and 
Mrs.  Hulchlusou,  i'2  ;  Mr.  fathernll,  JJl ;  Miss  lliilsey,  fl. 
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THE   SIX  OF   SPADES. 

[We  exliume  the  following  charming  but,  unhappily,  unfinished 
story  by  Mr.  Eeynolds  Hole,  from  the  pages  of  the  old  Florist :  as  a 
tale  of  gardening  and  gardeners  it  is  unique,  and  ivell  deserves  to  be 
more  widely  known  than  it  is.] 

Mr  Lord  DufEerin,  in  his  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes," 
tells  the  affecting  storj^  of  a  couscientions  cock,  who,  per- 
plexed by  the  perpetual  sunshine,  and  unable  to  discharge  the 
Tocal  duties  which  seemed  to  ensue  therefrom,  eventually 
crowed  himself  mad,  and  put  an  end  to  his  existence  with  his 
own  wings,  by  abruptly  flying  into  the  sea.  "As  we  proceeded 
north,"  he  writes  (the  nobleman,  not  the  fowl),  "  and  the  nights 
became  shorter,  the  cock  we  had  shipped  at  Stornaway  became 
quite  bewildered  on  the  subject  of  that  meteorological  pheno- 
menon, the  dawn  of  day.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
slept  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  stretch,  without  waking 
up  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  lest  it  shovild  be  cockcrow. 
At  last,  when  night  ceased  altogether,  his  constitution  could 
no  longer  stand  the  shock.  He  crowed  once  or  twice  sar- 
castically ;  then  went  melancholy  mad  ;  finally,  taking  a 
calenture,  he  cackled  lowly  (probably  of  green  fields),  and 
leaping  overboard,  drowned  himself !  " 

It  is,  I  say,  a  sorrowful  story,  especially  when  we  reflect 
that  under  happier  circumstances,  this  cock  might  have 
reached  a  good  old  age,  and  seen  his  daughters '  laying  peace- 
fully around  him,  and  his  sons  a  fighiug  one  another  like 
anything. 

Analogously,  I  go  on  to  consider  whatever  would  become  of 
us  gardeners  and  florists  if  we  were  sentenced  to  an  ever- 
lasting summer,  if  our  conservatories  within  and  our  gardens 
without  were,  day  after  day,  and  week  upon  w^eek,  to  glow 
with  undiminished  spendour,  and  make  the  air  heavy  with 
exhaustless  odours.  "Would  not  our  eyes  be  dazzled  into 
weariness,  aching  and  winking,  as  when  in  our  early  youth  we 
overdid  them  with  our  new  kaleidoscope ."  Would  not  our 
nostrils  finally  be  enforced  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  our 
forefingers  and  thumbs,  to  supplicate  the  presence  of  our 
pocket-handkerchief,  lest  we  should  die  of  aromatic  pain  P 

Our  powers  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  are  finite,  soon 
tire,  and  need  repose.  What  appetites  we  bring  home  from 
the  loveliest  scenery !  How  thirsty  we  were  at  Tintern ! 
How  we  rush  from  the  pre-Eaphaelite  glories  of  the  exhibition 
to  our  strawberries  and  iced  cream  at  Grange's  !  How  palat- 
able the  oysters,  how  creamy  the  stout,  how  delightfully 
appropriate  the  bread  and  butter,  when  we  have  attended  a 
spectacle  at  the  Princess's ! 

Hence,  horticultui-ally,  I  can  welcome  winter  wdth  gladness, 
and  can  thoroughly  enjoy  its  calm  repose.  I  can,  with  perfect 
equanimity,  bid  farewell  to  my  chrysanthemums  (though  they 
are  foui-  feet  in  diameter),  and  can  pleasantly  drink  to  our 
next  merry  meeting  in  the  silver  cup  which  they  have  won. 
I  want  no  conservatory,  gay  with  cameUias,  with  the  Epacris, 
the  primula,  and  the  rose ;  I  desire  to  rest  and  think.  I  can 
bide  my  time,  patiently  and  thankfully,  until  the  spring-light 
wakes  my  cinerarias  to  bloom,  and  bids  my  hyacinths  yield  then- 
poesy  of  fragrance.  My  appetite  craves  for  no  stimulants,  and 
asks  no  artificial  food.  It  desires  to  say  grace,  and  to  rest, 
that  it  may  be  hungry  again  and  healthful^  when  nature  shall 
prepare  the  feast. 

If^  ever  I  grow  aweary,  aweary  of  my  leaflessness  aud 
clayitude,  good  vrinter  hath  two  ministers,  hope  and  memory, 
who  never  fail  to  cheer.  I  have  but  to  close  my  eyes,  and 
memoi-y  displays  once  more  before  me  those  brilliaut  banks 
of  azaleas  and  rhododendi-ons  which  glowed  last  sprmg  at 
Sydenham  and  "the  Park;"  I  gaze  again  upon  the  grand 
geraniums  of  Slough ;  I  scent  the  roses  which  brightened  up 
the  square  of  Hanover,  and  made  the  admh-ing  Londoner 
forget  his  Thames.  Or  hope  speaks  musically  of  the  future  ; 
points  to  those  dear  httle  cuttings,  so  bravely  upright  in  their 
tiny  thumb  pots,  so  channingly  conceited  at  having  roots  of 
r  their  own,  and  tells  of  their  growth  and  glory. 

Aud  I  never  realise  more  pleasantly,  or  appreciate  more 
gratefully,  this  welcome  rest  and  happy  thoughtfulness  of 
winter,  than  at  the  meetings  of  our  little  society,  which  we 
call  "  The  Six  of  Spades."  Come  with  me,  reader,  into  our 
club-room,  and  let  me  introduce  you  to  the  members. 


That  club-room  on  this  occasion  (for  we  vary  our  place  of 
meeting)  is  my  garden-house,  a  wai-m  and  cosy  chamber,  I  can 
tell  you,  or  what  would  happen  to  those  seed-bags  hanging 
aromid,  or  to  those  tubers  of  the  dahlia,  piled,  dry  and  dormant, 
in  the  background  ?  The  adjuncts  of  the  apartment  might  not, 
perhaps,  impress  any  but  a  floral  mind  with  an  idea  of  beauty. 
There  is  a  potting-bench  beneath  the  closely-shuttered  window, 
with  a  trowel  protruding  from  such  well-matured  and  mellow 
soil,  that  I  have  heard  my  gardener  declare  it  to  be  "  as  rich 
as  a  plum-pudding."  _Hard  by,  two  bulky  bags  of  sand  from 
Reigate  lean  lazily  against  each  other,  like  two  aldermen  of 
extra  corjjulence  going  home  after  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast. 
Beyond  is  a  pyramid  of  boxes,  with  many  a  railway  label  on 
their  green  exteriors,  to  tell  of  the  anxious  miles  they  have 
travelled  with  pansies,  and  carnations,  and  cut  verbenas,  and 
roses,  and  dahlias,  in  the  sunny  da3-s  that  are  past.  Then 
comes  a  solid  quadi-upedal  desk,  full  of  catalogues  and  secre- 
taries' letters,  and  "  Chi-onicles  "  and  "  Florists  "  good  store. 
Next  to  it  the  painter's  studio — a  table  with  jjots  of  gi'een  and 
white  paint,  and  neat  "  tallies,"  and  slim  traiaing  sticks,  and 
circular  wii'ework,  balloons,  and  baskets  of  a  dozen  fanciful 
designs.  Upon  the  whitewashed  walls  a  pair  of  bellows  appear 
to  be  discoursing  with  a  "  BrowTi's  fumigator  "  on  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  aphides.  A  wrathful  canary,  rou'sed 
from  its  slumbers,  twitters  expostulations  from  its  cage,  and 
wishes  "  The  Sis  of  Spades  "  at  Jericho.  Above  the  fireplace  is 
a  piece  of  broken  looking-glass,  before  which  I  once  saw  an 
imder-gardeuer  attempting  to  shave  himself  with  a  new  budding- 
knife,  and  making  such  grimaces  of  direful  but  unconscious 
uglhiess,  as  would  have  established  the  reputation  of  a  clown 
for  life  1  On  either  side  of  this  mirror,  but  deserving  a  better 
place,  are  some  of  Mr.  Andi-ews's  charming  delineations  of 
flowers  and  fruit — among  the  latter  a  bunch  of  grapes,  once  so 
lifelike  and  luscious  to  look  iipon,  that  they  might  have  been 
the  identical  bunch  which  the  American  artist  painted  for  his 
mother  with  such  extraordinary  power,  that  the  old  lady  was 
enabled  to  manufacture  from  it  three  bottles  and  a  half  of^ 
most  delicious  wine;  but  now  sadly  disfigured  by  dust  and 
smoke,  and  rapidly  changing  their  complexion  from  pale 
Muscadines  to  Black  Hambui-ghs. 

And  now  all  is  in  readiness  for  our  conclave,  and  the 
members  of  our  small  society  arrive.  Before  our  blazing  fire, 
which  roars  a  hearty  bass  to  the  mirthful  tenor  of  the  kettle,  is 
a  table  for  our  pipe  and  glass,  behmd  that  table  a  roomy  garden 
seat,  which  will  accommodate  four  of  our  party,  and  on  either 
side  the  fireplace  a  spacious  comfortable  chair,  the  one  allotted 
to  myself  as  president,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Oldaores. 

Mr.  Oldacres  is  the  gardener  at  the  castle,  and  a  "  grand  old 
gardener,"  too,  you  will  admit,  as  he  takes  off  his  overcoat  (he 
has  walked  two  miles  through  the  park  this  winter's  evening), 
and  shows  you  six  feet  of  humanity,  so  handsome  and  so  hale 
that  you  feel  proud  of  belonging  to  the  genus  man  generally, 
and  to  the  species  Englishman  j)articularly.  Sis  feet  high 
and  straight  as  a  Guardsman,  though  he  has  seen  the  chestnut 
trees  of  his  great  avenue  in  flower  for  seventy  sijrings, 
Mr.  Oldaores  is  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  from  his  neat  drab 
gaiters  (our  ancestors  had  calves  to  their  legs,  and  knew  it)  to 
the  crown  of  his  "  frosty  pow."  Was  ever  hau'  so  silvery  ? 
Was  ever  neckerchief  so  snowy  white .''  Was  ever  face  (what 
a  razor  must  he  have  !)  so  bright,  so  smooth,  so  ro;-eate  ?  If 
the  French  should  ever  take  possession  of  this  country,  and 
compel  us  to  adopt  then'  unpleasant  custom  of  osculating  our 
male  friends,  I  should  first  endeavour  to  overcome  my  repug- 
nance by  kissing  Mr.  Oldaores  on  both  cheeks.  There  is  a 
peipetual  smile  and  sunshine  on  them,  and  m  his  clear  blue 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  lived  always  among  things  beautiful, 
and  their  exceeding  loveliness  had  made  his  heart  glad.  WTiat 
pyramids  of  pine-apples,  what  tons  of~grapes  and  figs  and 
peaches,  what  acres  of  flowers,  tender  and  hardy,  those  hands 
have  tended  !  The  duke,  his  master,  denies  him  nothing,  aud 
horticultural  novelties  and  floral  rarities  (things  which  you 
and  I,  my  friends,  sigh  for,  and  save  xrp  for,  and  speak  of  with 
"  bated  breath,"  and  possess  only  in  our  Midsummer  Nights' 
Dreams),  these  come  to  the  castle  by  the  boat-load,  or  travel 
by  the  rail  on  trucks !  When  you  see  his  soil-yard  you 
imagine  that  sappers  and  miners  have  been  at  work  for  weeks, 
and  that  an  army  is  about  to  entrench  itseK  within  those 
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multitudinous  earthworks.  As  for  his  "  houses  ;"  houses  with 
enormous  tanks,  whereiu  the  Eoyal  Lily,  Victoria,  is  waited  ou 
by  the  b-'irtiful  Nymphcas ;  houses  for  orchids,  for  New 
Holland  pla,  ~  v^for  ferus,  for  fruit,  aud  forciug  ;  his  houses  of 

!  every  size  a/.d  style,  from  the  dingy  old  lean-to,  with  its 
heavy  timbers  and  its  tiny,  discoloured  joanes,  to  the  grand 
conservator}-,  with  its  spacious  dome,  transepts,  aisles,  broad 
walks,  and  sparkling  fountain ;  of  these  there  is  no  time  to 
tell.     Less  need,  inasmuch  as  he,  whom  I  now  introduce  to 

;  you,  derives  not  Jiis  happiness  from  his  vast  material,  his 
unlimited  privileges  and  rare  resources,  but  from  his  own 
good  and  grateful  heart,  which  recognizes  God's  love  and 
power  in  all  the  glorious  works  around  him,  aud  siug-s 

"  Non  nobis,  Ddniino,  scd  Xoniini  tuo," 

for  all  the  sweetnesses  and  joys  of  life. 

Give  the  worthy  gentleman,  for  gentleman  he  is  in  mind 
and  mien,  one  of  those  long  clean  Brosely  pipes.  "  My  dear 
young  Marquis,"  ho  remarks,  as  he  fills  and  lights  it,  and  the 
pi'etty  little  rings  of  silvery  smoke  rise  upwards  fi'om  the 
ample  bowl,  "  ily  dear  young  Marquis  brought  me  years  ago, 
from  Gei-mauy,  a  meerschaum,  beautifully  carved,  m  which 
you  might  almost  boil  au  egg ;  and  mj-  lord  in  the  Guards,  and 
my  lord  at  Oxford  make  me  presents  from  time  to  time  of 
such  cigars  as  I  don't  suppose  are  to  be  bought  for  money ; 
but  my  meerschaum  goes  out,  when  I  begin  to  talk,  unless  I 
suck  at  its  amber  mouthpiece  like  a  greedy  child  at  a  piece  of 
barley-sugar ;  and  the  fire  of  those  huge  regalias  draws  so 
near  to  my  nose,  that  I  grow  quite  afraid  of  it ;  and,  in  short, 
I  never  enjoy  tobacco  so  much  as  when  it  comes  to  my  lips, 
coolly  yet  quickly,  through  these  long  cleanly  tubes,  and  waits 
for  me  patiently,  as  now,  through  1113-  tedious  old  man's 
sentences," 

ToH  would  like  to  hear  him  rcs]30ud,  I  am  sure,  when  we 
'  drink  his  health  as  our  "  King  of  .Spades,"  rapping  the  table 
with  such  strong  and  sudden  earnestness  as  to  bring  the 
canaiy,  just  hojung  to  renew  his  slumbers,  very  summarily 
off  his  perch.  "  Sixty  years  ago,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  bis 
little  s])ecch  at  our  last  meeting, ''I  was  weeding  the  castle 
walks.     Many  aud  jileasant  and  prosjierous  have  been  fny  days 

! 'C  then;  and  if  1  were  constrained  to  begin  life  anew  I 
lid  ask  that  it  might  pass  as  heretofore.  But  I  have  no 
inings,  though  much  thankfulness,  for  the  past.     There  is 

Mew  among  our  roses  here,  my  friends,  and  bitter  frosts, 
and  dreary  sorrowful  stonns.  I  hope  that  I  do  not  deceive 
myself  in  thinking"  (and  here  he  spoke  with  such  a  sweet 
linmility  as  filled  mine  eyes  with  tears)  "  I  trust  that  I  cannot 
li''  wrong  in  believing  that,  j-ear  by  year,  as  I  grow  older,  I 
tlia^v  nearer  to  a  garden  of  perfect  beauty  and  eternal  rest,  a 
garden  more  glorious  than  that  which  Adam  lost,  the  Eden 
and  the  Paradise  of  (iod." 

There  was  an  interval  of  thoughtful,  healthful  silence,  after 

Mr.  Oldacres  had  spoken ;  aud  we  too,  mj-  readers,  will  pause 

;   here,  it  you  please,  before  I  introduce  to  you  another  member 

of  our  club,  whom  I  hope  you  may  like  as  much  as  I  do, — my 

ing  frieud,  Mr.  Chiswick,  from  the  hall.  S.  R.  H. 

(To  he  coittiniicd.) 


FrenchPeasantFund. — M.  Drouyn  tie  Lhuys,  in  reforein-e  to  our  aid 
to  tho  l''ri>nch  feasants,  says  :  '"  I  mention  Enfjland  first.  Her  neighbour- 
hood, her  many  relations  with  us,  her  liberal  and  inteUigent  practice  of 
t^iUeetive  assistance,  all  mark  her  place  in  tho  first  lunk.  'JVo  gieal 
societies  fonnod  in  London  took  the  direction  of  this  propag'anda,  which 
soon  extended  over  the  three  kingdoms.  Niunei-ons  meetings  resounded 
with  the  warmest  expres-sions,  which  found  an  echo  in  the  whole  Prei>.i. 
How  greatly  I  regret,  gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details 
of  all  the  ingenious  combinations  and  pei*severiug  efl'orts  of  which  I  was 
tlie  witness  or  tho  confidant.  Sub.-*oriptions  flowed  in  from  all  parts,  and 
testified  both  to  the  wealth  and  to  the  munificence  of  this  opvilent  country. 
What  was  to  bo  done  with  these  abundant  resoui-ces  ?  Au  equitable  dis- 
tribution must  be  made,  and  poi-sonal  services  completed  the  work  of 
libor.dity.  Delegates  offered  themselves  to  Wsit  the  ruins  of  our'villagos, 
and  to  distribute  assistance  to  our  impoverished  agrieuUuiid  population, 
r.rive  as  soldiei's,  zi'alous  as  missionaiies,  punctual  as  accountants,  on  their 
un  they  drew  up  with  wimderfol  accuracy  the  balance-sheet  of  this 
class  of  ccuninercial  transactions,  which  consists  in  always  giring  and 
n.ver  receiving  back.  You  all  unite  with  nie,  gentlemen,  in  the  solemn 
exin-essiou  of  gi-atitude  which  I  offer  in  the  name  of  French  agriculture 
to  so  n\ueh  and  such  generous  devotion.-  As  our  husljandmen  and  our 
fields  have  been  its  principal  object,  it  is  for  as  to  act  as  the  interprctei's 
of  their  gi-atitude." 


HIDDEN  WEALTH. 

While  many  go  to  great  expense  in  allowing  certain  artists 
in  plaster  to  embellish  their  grounds  with  huge  masses  of 
artificial  rock,  made  of  old  bricks  aud  cement,  aud  while  many 
more  are  satisfied  with  the  old  bricks  themselves,  accompanied 
by  clinkers  aud  a  great  variety  of  offensive  rubbish,  very  few 
trouble  themselves  about  the  rock  treasm-es  that  often  lie 
beneath  the  sod.  Considering  the  large  sums  that  are  spent 
iu  sham  rocks,  &c.,  and  the  vast  superiority  in  eveiy  way  of 
natural  rock,  masses  of  it  are  as  valuable  as  golden  treasures 
to  those  who  care  for  the  picturesque  in  garden  or  park 
scenery.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  feeble  notion 
of  one  of  the  rocks  that  a  friend  of  ours  has  .succeeded  in 
uneiu'thuig.  The  place  origiuallj-  was  somewhat  liberally 
ciiibellished  with  rock  on  the  surface ;  but  our  friend  is  not 
easily  satisfied  with  rocks ;  in  fact,  he  is  hke  those  "  bo_ys  " 
out  West  who  hunt  for  gold  mines  for  years  at  a  time.  What 
tool  he  does  his  "prospecting"  with,  we  are  not  certain;  but 
by  some  means  he  ascertains  the  presence  of  ten  feet  of  sand 
by  the  side  of  one  huge  mass  of  treasure.     Then,  by  digging 
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Unearthed  Rocks  in  a  Sussex  Garden. 

out  a  mass  of  earth,  he  can  form  a  beautiful  gorge  between  two 
flanks  of  rock  that  would  reduce  tho  cement-rock  artist  to 
despair.  And  by  clearing  away  the  earth  from  the  Hanks  of 
that  nose  of  rock  that  just  projects  above  a  gras.sy  knoll,  ho 
will  discover  beautiful  wrinkles  and  other  charms  in  it.  Thus 
by  a  little  perseverhig  poking  and  digging  has  been  produced 
a  scene  as  sti-iking  and  interesting  as  many  in  an  alpiiu> 
cotuitry,  and  one  which  offers  such  a  variet}-  of  aspects  ami 
]iositions  that  every  kind  of  hardy  plant  may  be  grown  on  it 
in  the  best  manner,  aud  an-angcd  on  it  with  the  happiest  elVect. 
The  subject  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  man}-  who 
have  places  ou  a  rocky  base,  who  should  be  glad  that  this 
most  precious  stonework  may  be  brought  to  light,  unlike  tho 
treasures 

"  The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  boar." 


Soluble  Sulphur  and  Gishui'st  Compound.— In  a  rcrent. 
number  of  tho  lUustralion  IhHkolc,  it  is  stated  that  >f.  Diricq, 
conductor  of  tho  manufactory  of  jet,  at  St.  Pierre,  near  Brussels,  is 
offering  for  sale  a  new  protluct  of  special  interest  to  horticultnrists, 
namely,  snlphnr  rendered  soluble  in  water  ;  a  solution  which  is  said 
to  have  boon  hitherto  thouKht  an  impossibility.  In  this  shape  it  is 
rocommonded  as  a  sovereign  application  for  the  destruction  of 
nionlds,  Oidinni,  Puceinia,  il5cidium,  and  the  wludo  host  of  niicTO. 
scopic  fungi;  noi;  ai-o  insects  and  their  larvic  less  subject  to  its 
power;  and  it  is  truly  added  that  if  its  effect  is  at  all  equal  to  that 
of  sulphur  in  jiowder,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  discovcry.- 
It  ha.s  been  said,  "things  that  are  impossible  rarely  come  to  pass." 
Ui-ro  wo  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  exception,  not  once  but 
twice— once,  the  product  5[.  Diricq  has  discovered;  and  already 
years  ago,  by  the  compound  with  which  all  horticultnrists  r.v:>  now 
fsmilinr  under  tho  name  of  Gishui-st  Compound;  the  discovery  tf  Jiiv 
own  talontwl  countryman,  Mr.  Wilson,  which  is  neither  moi-e  noi-  les' 
than  suluhur-soao. — A.  11 
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THE  AMATEURS'  REMEMBKANCEK.* 


Elo'wer  G-arden  and  Shrubberies. — ^While  the  weatter  continues 
open  and  mild,  commence  pruning  and  thinning  roses,  such  as  the  different 
varieties  of  Provence,  moss,  hybrid  Chinas,  and  others,  leaving  pei-petuals 
till  later  in  the  season.  Climbing  roses  on  poles,  or'  against  the  walls  of 
buildings,  may  also  have  their  shoots  thinned  out,  and  if  the  poles  are  in 
any  way  decayed  let  them  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones.  Get  all  hardy  roses 
planted  as  soon  now  as  possible,  taking  care  that  the  situations  in  which 
they  are  to  be  placed,  are  in  good  condition  to  receive  them.  Standards, 
as  soon  as  planted,  should  be  tied  to  neat  stakes,  and  theii'  roots  should 
be  well  mulched  with  rough  stable  manure. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Wall  trees,  prune  and 
nail  and  free  standards  from  moss,  by  scraping  it  off  their  stems,  after- 
wards painting  them  with  thick  lime-wash,  the  unsightly  coloui'  of  which 
may  be  toned  down  by  means  of  soot  mixed  with  it.  Wliere  apple  trees 
are  infested  with  American  blight,  the  limbs  and  trunk  should  be  care- 
fully divested  of  their  loose  bark,  and  all  places  where  the  insects  have 
formed  excrescences  round  knots,  or  where  they  have  otherwise  secreted 
themselves,  should  be  pared  off  smooth  with  a  sharp  Icnife,  and  dressed 
with  a  wash,  consisting  of  quickHme,  flour  of  sulphur,  and  lamp-black. 
It  should  be  apphed  with  a  strong  painters'  brash. — Pruit  trees  of  all 
kinds  stUl  plant  where  necessary,  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface  and 
mulching  with  rough  dung.  Let  the  pits  in  which  the  trees  are  placed  be 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  spread  out  in  aU  directions  to 
their  fullest  extent. — CuiTants  and  goosebcraes  prune  now,  and  dig,  or 
rather  fork,  the  ground  over  between  the  rows,  givmg  it  a  good  dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure,  and  drawing  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  from  under 
the  bushes,  and  burying  it  in  the  middle. — Raspberries  prune  and  tie. — 
When  the  weather  is  wet,  prepare  pea-sticks,  and  other  kitchen  garden 
requisites.  Dig  up  or  trench  all  ground,  as  ift  gets  free  from  crops.  Stir 
the  surface  between  cabbage  plants  and  other  winter  and  spring  greens. — 
Forward  a  few  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes  in  boxes  to  be  planted  out  here- 
after in  borders,  and,  where  there  is  convenience,  a  few  peas  might  also 
now  be  sown  on  strips  of  turf,  under  glass,  to  be  hereafter  placed  in  a  row 
along  the  bottom  of  some  south  wall,  protecting  them  a  little  at  first  by 
means  of  spruce  fir  branches. 

In-door  Plant  Department. — Climbers  in  conservatories,  prune, 
cutting  back  freely  aU  that  obstructs  light. — Plants  in  bloom  must  be  well 
attended  to  with  water  ;  use  fire-heat  as  sparingly  as  possible,  but  do  not 
allow  the  temperature  to  fall  below  40^.  In-door  plants  generally,  except 
such  as  are  in  flower,  should  be  kept  rather  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the 
root ;  but  when  water  is  really  rcquii'ed,  give  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  ball,  applying  it  in  a  tepid  state,  and  at  this  season  always  in 
the  morning. — Introduce  into  the  forcing  pit  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks  or  so,  successions  of  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Azaleas,  Deutzia 
graeihs,  Daphnes,  roses,  and  other  things  of  which  there  may  be  a  stock. 
— If  aphides  attack  cinerarias  or  calceolarias,  fumigate  with  tobacco  ;  and 
examine  heaths  and  similar  plants  to  see  that  they  are  not  suffering  from 
mildew;  if  so,  diist  immediately  with  flour  of  sulphur. — Pelargoniums, 
tie  out,  and  give  them  a'r  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Re-pot  such  as 
require  it  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good,  friable,  tnrfy  loam,  two  parts, 
and  thoroughly  rotted  manui'e  and  leaf  soil  one  part  each,  adding  silver 
sand,  and  well  draining  the  pots. — Plants  in  cold  pits  should  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible,  as  wet  and  damp  are  even  more  iujni-ious  to  tht-m  than 
frost.  Air  should  be  given  them  by  tilting  or  drawing  oiF  the  lights  every 
mild  day,  between,  say,  ten  and  three  o'clock  ;  but  they  should  not  be  open 
later  than  the  last-named  hour,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  mats  or 
something  of  a  similar  character  every  evening  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  if  there  are  any  symptoms  of  freezing.  Frequently  examine  the 
plants,  and  keep  them  free  from  decayed  leaves  ;  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots  should  also  be  kept  clear  of  moss.  Watering  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point ;  at  this  season  scarcely  any  is  required,  as  the  moisture  of  the 
pit  is  generally  sufficient.  What  is  absolutely  needed  must  be  given  in  the 
morning;  such  pots  as  show  indications  of  damping,  surface  with  dry 
earth. 

In-door  Fruit  Depai'tment.. — Pine-apples  intended  for  starting 
next  month,  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°.  Keep  successions  growing  on  without  check. — Peaches  and  nectarines 
in  bloom  must  have  air  whenever  it  can  be  given,  and  the  temperature 
should  not  exceed  55°.  Disbud  spaiingly,  and  fumigate  on  the  first  apiDcar- 
ance  of  green  fly. — Strawberries,  keep  near  the  glass,  and  endeavour  to 
have  their  flower-stalks  a  little  in  advance  of  the  foliage  by  keeping  the 
plants  at  first  starting  rather  on  the  side  of  dryness ;  let  them  have  air 
on  all  favourable  opportunities. — Early  vinery,  keep  about  60°,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  until  the  vines  come  into  flower,  when  syringing  should 
cease  for  a  time,  and  the  temperature  should  be  increased  some  ten  degrees 
or  so.  Ventilate  every  day  when  the  weather  will  allow  the  sashes  to  be 
opened.  Pot  vines  should  bo  UberaUy  supphcd  with  clear  manure  water 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set. 


COVENT    GARDEN    MARKET.^January   27th. 


The  Danger  of  Gas.— George  Johnson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hermitage, 
of  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  has  died  from  the  efi^ects  of  a  gas  explosion 
which  took  place  in  his  employer's  house.  It  was  suspected  that  there 
was  a  leakage  of  gas  somewhere  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and,  in  order 
to  discover  it,  Johnson  applied  a  lighted  candle  to  the  gaselier,  when 
a  terriflic  explosion  took  place,  rendering  him  insensible,  and  burning 
him  so  much  that  his  case  from  the  first  was  pronounced  hopeless. 
He  died  on  Thursday  week  in  St.  George's  Hospital. 

*  Complete  monthly  calendars,  written  by  some  of  our  ablest  gardeners  are 
published  in  The  GAEDEif  in  the  first  issue  for  each  month. 


Flowers. — Prominent  among  these  Azaleas  may  be  named,  both  in 
pots  and  as  cut  blooms;  Acacias;  Astilbe  (Spira2a)  japonica;  Begonias; 
Calla  ajthiopiea,  cut  and  in  pots  ;  Camellias,  cut  blooms  and  in  pots  ; 
Christmas  Roses ;  Cinerarias ;  Hyacinths  ;  Tulips ;  Narcissus ;  Snow- 
drops ;  and  Crocuses  ;  chai-ming  examples  of  Cyclamen ;  Deutzia  gracilis, 
one  of  the  best  of  our  little  shrabs  for  forcing;  Eohevepa  retusa ;  Eranthis 
hycmahs  ;  several  kinds  of  Heaths ;  Lily  of  the  TaUey  ;  Mignonette  ; 
Pelargoniums,  both  zonale  and  show  varieties  in  pots  and  cut ;  Poinsettias, 
with  wonderfully  fine  scarlet  bracts;  Primroses,  both  common  and 
Chinese  ;  cut  Roses ;  cut  flowers  of  Tropaioliim ;  Violets  ;  and  Wallflower. 
Among  berry-bearing  plants  we  noticed  Solanum  and  Ardisia,  both  in 
excellent  condition. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  Dessert,  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen. — Cobs,  per  100 
lbs.,  60s.  to  65s.— Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  3s.  to  8s.— 
Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  lOs. — Spanish  Water  Melons,  each,  2s.  to  5s. — 
Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to. lOs.— Pears,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  6s.— Pine-apples, 
per  lb.,  4s.  to  8s. — Pomegranates,  each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100, 8s.  to  10s.— Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.— Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  3s. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.— Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — CauUfiowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery, 
per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s.— ChiUes,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.— Cucumbers,  each, 
Is.  to  2s. — French  Beans,  new,  per  100,  3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d. 
to  4d.^Horse  Radish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
— Lettuces,  per  score.  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Is.  to  2s.  Od. 
—Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  9d. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Radishes, 
per  bunch,  2d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Salsafy,  per  bundle, 
9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Scorzonei-a,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d. —  Seakale,  per  punnet. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. —  Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd.— Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d.  to  6d. — Tnrnips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 


Honolulu. — This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  world,  and 
seems  destined  by  nature  for  a  watering-place.  It  is  not  big  enough  for 
great  mountains,  broad  rivers,  or  waterfalls.  But  the  curious  volcanic 
craters  that  partly  girdle  it  give  it  a  weirdness  of  aspect  that  makes  the 
outline  of  the  coast  very  striking;  the  thickly-wooded  hiUs  of  the  interior 
throw  out  green  spurs  toward  the  sea  or  descend  upon  dark  gorges,  and 
the  level  land  is  in  part  a  garden  already,  and  only  wants  culture  to  become 
one  everywhere.  Nowhere  except  in  Ceylon  have  I  seen  such  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  the  skiU  of  the  gardener  has  done  more  here  than  in  the 
Indian  islands.  Every  fruit  that  gi'ows  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  finds 
a' home  in  Honolulu;  and  many  glorious  Japanese  flowers,  waxen-leaved 
lilies  of  every  hue,  and  deUcate -textured  ferns,  have  already  Tjoen 
naturalized.  'Then  the  cUmate  is  delicious.  I  had  expected  a  moist, 
stifling  atmosphere,  Uke  that  of  a  hot-house;  but  the  prevailing  wind  gels 
dried  in  blowing  over  the  hot  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  air  is  as  buoyant 
and  bracing  as  in  the  hiU-rauges  of  Australia.  I  can  imagine  Anglo- 
Indians  coming  here  to  recruit,  though  the  thennometer  never  falls  below 
65°,  and  is  at  times  twenty  degi'ees  higher. 

Ivy  Edgings. — The  walls  in  the  kitchen  garden  here  are  edged  with 
dwarf  ivy,  which  is  very  much  admired  by  people  who  come  to  see  our 
place.  AVTien  first  planted,  the  edgings  were  only  nine  inches  wide,  but 
now  they  are  from  twelve  inches  to  eighteen  inches.  Twice  a  year  they 
require  "  chpping  "  with  a  pair  of  shears,  just  as  we  do  grass  edgings,  and 
the  top  should  be  kept  level,  sometimes  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  some- 
times with  a  pocket-knife.  I  am  of  opinion  that  ivy  stands  the  tear  and 
wear  of  a  large  garden  better  than  box  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  found  it  so. 
Neither  do  I  find  that  it  harboui-s  anything  like  the  amount  of  slugs  which 
box  does  ;  and,  added  to  that,  it  requires  much  less  labour  to  keep  it  in 
order  when  once  it  is  fairly  established.  For  garden  wallcs  I  have  a 
great  abhorrence  of  dead  edgings,  no  matter  of  what  design  or  material 
they  are  made.  They  might  possibly  be  tolerated  in  neighbourhoods  hke 
that  of  Wolverhampton,  or  other  "black  countries,"  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  vegetation  of  any  sort  to  thrive;  but  dead  edgings  in  a  garden, 
where  there   is  a  pleasant  atmosphere,  are  really  too  bad. —  W.Milhr, 

Coomhc  Ahhelj, 


Fart  I.  of  The  Garden,  containing  6  Numbers  and  wpwa/rds  of  80 
Illustrations  and  Plans,  is  7icw  ready,  price  2s.,  and.  maij  he  Iwd 
tlirovfjh  all  l}Ool:sellers  and  newsagents,  and  at  the  raihcay  stalls. 
Post  free  from  the  Office,  sent  flat  between  bo'ard^s,  2s.  6d. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  diffi,cult  to  procure  the  numbers  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  booTisellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  Gd.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  o'l 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  The  Garden  is  sent 
to  subscribers  by  Friday  evening's  post.  All  the  back  numbers  of 
The  Gakden  may  be  obtained  from  the  office,  and  through  all 
booksellers  and  newsagents. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "The  Gaeden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  Mtsiness  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publishek,  at  the  same  Address. 
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"This  is  an  art 
WliicU  does  moiid  nature  :  change  it  ratlior:  but 
TiiK  Aui'  ITSELF  IS  Nature." — SiMkespeare. 


THE      FRUIT     GARDEN. 

RE-GJIAFTING  AVORTHLESS  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  accomiianying  woodcut  clearly  illustrates  a  very  excel- 
lent practice  -which  wo  would  highly  recommend.  Fruits — 
pears  in  particular — are  strangely  affected  by  different  soils, 
localities,  aspects,  &c.  A 
fruit  may  be  found  to  be 
extremely  good  in  one  locality, 
and  worthless  in  others. 
Thus,  sometimes  after  taking 
great  care  in  planting  fruit 
frees,  and  after  growing  them 
and  training  them  for  many 
years,  until  they  have  become 
good  specimen  trees,  so  far  as 
•fruit  is  concerned,  they  have 
turned  out  to  be  but  vile  cum- 
bercrs  of  the  ground.  Many, 
doubtless,  have  proved  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  and 
yet  have  hesitated  to  destroy 
their  trees  because  of  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance 
and  the  Ijlank  occasioned  by 
so  doing,  ycar.s  being  roquirod 
to  again  refill  the  space-thus 
loft  bare.  The  plan  now  re- 
commended, however,  obviates 
all  disappointment ;  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  bo  done  is 
to  re-graft  as  our  illustration 
indicates.  Nothing  is  siini)ler 
or  more  easily  accomplislicd, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how 
soon  a  tree  is  thus  refurnished 
and  in  full  bearing  condition' 
after  being  grafted.  .Some 
forty  or  fifty  handsome  ])yra- 
midal  pear  trees  about  twelve 
feet  high  were  thus  cleverly 
manipulated  by  Jlr.  Barron, 
in  ilie  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  (,'his- 
wick  in  the  spring  of  1870. 
The  success  attending  the 
operation  has  been  so  great, 
that  in  two  years  many  of 
these  trees  presented  as  hand- 
some an  a|ipearancc  as  they 
did  before  they  were  grafted. 

The  advantages  of  the  ])ro- 
cess  may  therefore  be  sunimctl 
up  thus : — 

1.  It  enables  us  withhi  two 
years,  or  little  more,  to  obtain 
a  full  sized  fruitful  tree  of  a 
new  variety,  which  otherwise 
could  only  have  been  done  nt  the  ex]ienso  of  planting  and 
training  a  young  one  for  ton  or  twelve  years. 

■J.  Double  grafting  on  a  well-seasoned  stock  assists  the 
fruiting  jiroperties  of  many  .shy  bearei's. 

'I'he  method  of  procedure  is  simple,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
-^rt,  aboiit  it.  First  select  sufTiciciit  grafts — say,  one  three 
nclu's  long  for  cnch  brnnrh  of  th<-  tree  to  be  operated  upon — 


and  lay  them  in,  in  gardening  phrase,  "  by  the  heels  "  in  some 
border  untU  required.  Selecting  the  scions  now  will  retard 
them  and  allow  the  stock  to  get  a  little  in  advance  of  the  graft, 
which  is  desirable.  The  stock  itself  may  now  be  cut  back,  i.e., 
the  branches  to  where  it  is  intended  to  re-graft  them,  as  shown 
in  the  representation — the  bottom  branches — at,  sa}',  one  foot 
from  the  stem,  and  the  top  ones  shorter,  so  as  to  gradually 
taper  to  two  or  three  inches.  Cut  off  all  spurs  in  the  ordinary 
way,  to  prevent  confusion. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  grafting  may  be  commenced ; 
common  cleft  or  whip  graftmg  being  the  best.  Tic  the  gi-afts 
and  clay  up  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  soon  as  the}'  seem  to 
have  fairly  "  taken,"  pay  particular  attention  to  theii'  ties,  in 
order  to  see  that  they  do  not  compress  the  graft  too  tightly. 
Furnish  each  shoot  with  a  firm  stake  to  prevent  its  being  blown 
off,  for  being  exposed  to  so  much  wind  it  is  apt  to  be  displaced. 
If  the  scions  push  away  very  vigorousl}'  it  is  advisable  to 
stop  them,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  gain  streiJgth  at  the  point 

of  union.  Train  and  prune 
afterwards  as  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

We  will,  in  a  future  number, 
give  a  list  of  pears  very  com- 
monly to  be  found  which 
ought  in  this  countrj'  to  be 
ro-grafted.  In  numerous  gar- 
dens much  good  may  be 
effected  by  re-graftuig  old 
trees.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
process  more  needed  in  our 
fruit  gardens.  Pyeus. 


THE  FRUIT  GAKDEN 
FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Bl-  WILLIAM    TILLERY,  Wklbeck. 

Outdoor  Fruits.— The  pru- 
ning  and  nailing  of  wall-trees 
should  now  be  attended  to,  and 
finished  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
the  blossom.buds  of  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines  will  be 
swelling  fast,  should  the  present 
0]ien  weather  continue.  The  re- 
tarding s}-stem,  where  it  can  be 
C!i.rried  out  on  these  varieties 
of  fruits,  often  saves  the  blossoms 
in  severe  frosts  in  February  or 
Jfarc-h,  and  from  the  open  nature 
of  the  winter  up  till  this  date 
(.January  30)  wc  can  liardly  oxjiect 
a  genial  spring.  After  the  very 
intense  frosts  in  December  18(!0, 
the  winter  following  was  very 
open  and  wet,  bat  shaq)  frosts 
ocenrrcd  in  the  spring  months, 
and  tlie  fruit-tree  blossoms  were 
much  injured.  Weather  in  sea- 
son  will,  therefore,  always  be 
found  the  best  in  our  climate, 
for  there  is  generally  a  reaction 
from  all  temporai-y  excesses  in 
tem]ieraturo  or  moisture.  All 
protecting  materials  should  now 
be  got  ready  for  covering  apri- 
cots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  on 
the  walls,  as  soon  as  the  blossom. 
Imds  of  these  trees  are  in  danger. 
The  crops  of  these  fruits  on  the 
open  walls  wore  gcneruUy  light 
last  year,  the  U-ccswill  therefore 
be  stronger  in  the  wood,  but  1 
am  afraid  not  ripened  well,  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  autumn.  Finish 
the  pruning  and  t  ving  of  raspben-i.'s,  if  not  already  done ;  the  ground 
should  only  be  lightly  dug  between  the  rows,  but  they  will  fioiu'ish 
with  a  good  auunmt  of  rotten  manure  as  a  toji-dressing. 

Early  Vinei-y-— As  soon  as  the  gnipes  in  the  early.housc  are  set, 

thinning  must  conunence  before  the  berries  get  to  the  size  of  small 

ens.     A  night  temperature  from  (»   to  G5  ,  with  an  increase  in  the 
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daytime  by  siinheai  to  75',  will  have  to  be  maintained.  The  giving 
air  to  early  vineries  in  February  is  an  operation  that  must  be 
carefully  performed,  for  in  frosty,  ivindy  iveather,  the  sun  often 
comes  out  hot,  and  the  foliage  gets  scorched,  or  injured  by  cold 
draughts  if  the  air  is  not  given  with  discrimination.  Other  late 
vineries  must  now  be  prepared  for  starting  to  keep  up  the  rotation. 
The  late  grapes,  such  as  Alicantes,  West  St.  Peter's,  Trebbiano, 
and  Lady  Downes's  Seedling,  will,  if  cut  off  and  put  into  bottles  of 
water,  keep  nearly  as  well  as  on  the  vines.  The  best  way  to  keep 
them  is  in  a  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  with  wooden  racks  to 
place  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  on.  Iron  rods  are  stretched  on  the 
racks,  with  a  small  bend  every  ten  inches,  in  this  way,  — ~_- — ^^ — , 
for  the  necks  of  the  bottles  to  rest  in,  and  the  angle  must  be  enough 
for  all  the  bunches  to  hang  clear  when  they  are  put  in  the  bottles. 

The  Early  Peaeh  House. — The  fruit  will  now  be  set  in  the 
earliest  house,  and  syringiugs  morning  and  evening  will  be  required  in 
favourable  weather.  Attention  should  likemse  be  bestowed  on  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  where  they  are  set  thickly,  but  this  rarely 
happens  when  forcing  commences  so  early.  The  dis-budding  of  the 
shoots  is  a  process  best  performed  by  taking  off  only  a  few  of  the 
strongest  at  different  times,  so  as  not  to  give  a  check  to  the  roots. 
The  temperature  at  night  may  be  maintained  at  about  60',  with  a 
rise  to  70°  by  day,  and  by  sunheat  6"  or  8"  higher.  Green-fly  will 
begin  to  make  its  appearance,  and  the  infected  shoots  must  be 
picked  off ;  but  fumigation  with  tobacco  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
at  the  last.  The  old  system  of  furqigating  hot-houses  with  the 
operator  inside  the  house  is  now  exploded,  and  it  was  a  cruel 
infliction  on  young  gardeners  and  others,  who  could  not  stand  tobacco 
smoke.  When  a  youngster,  I  was  myself,  on  one  particular  occasion, 
engaged  in  the  operation,  and  having  stood  the  smoke  as  long  as 
nature  would  permit,  I  shut  the  door  and  ''bolted,"  but  was  sent  back 
again  by  my  master  with  the  consoling  remark,  that  I  might  "  gang 
yet  to  a  waur  place."  Some  of  the  new  patented  fumigator.s  are 
very  efficient  for  the  purpose,  for  by  making  a  hole  in  each  door  of 
the  house  for  introducing  their  nozzles  in  from  the  outside,  the  house 
can  be  soon  quite  filled  with  smoke,  and  kept  so  for  any  time 
required. 

•Fig  House. — Figs  should  be  keijt  well  watered  and  syringed,  with 
the  night  temperature  at  about  60°.  When  the  young  shoots  have 
grown  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  joints,  the  terminal  buds  must  be 
picked  out,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  second  crop. 

Cherry  House. — The  temperatm-e  must  be  kept  low,  from  40' 
to  50°,  with  plenty  of  air  given  on  favourable  occasions,  until  the 
fruit  is  set.  After  that  they  will  bear  more  heat,  with  frequent 
syringings  overhead  till  the  fruit  colours. 

Strawberries. — Occasional  batches  vrill  want  to  be  introduced 
into  the  pits  or  forcing-houses  according  to  the  consumption  required. 
When  sufficient  fruit  has  been  set  on  a  truss,  the  rest  of  the  blossoms, 
should  be  picked  off  to  strengthen  the  fruit  left  on.  Liquid  manure, 
if  used  twice  a  week,  will  help  the  fruit  to  swell,  but  it  must  be 
discontinued  before  the  fruit  begins  to  colour. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  House  or  Pit. — The  sun  will  now  be 
more  powerful,  and  therefore  more  favourable  for  forcing  cucumbers 
and  melons.  A  night  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  is  not  too  much, 
and  the  day  temperature,  by  sunheat,  may  range  to  80°.  Maintain 
plenty  of  moisture  on  the  pathways  and  plants,  but  beware  of 
scalding  draughts  of  steam  by  dashing  water  on  the  pipes  or  flues. 
Another  sowing  of  seed  may  be  made  to  supply  the  general  stock 
of  plants,  for  gardeners  always  find  a  good  many  friends  begging 
cucumber  plants  in  March  and  April  to  plant  in  their  frames. 

Tomatoes. — This  excellent  fruit,  if  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
February  and  pushed  on  in  heat,  will  ripen  good  crops  in  pots  as 
early  as  May  or  June.  I  find  the  dwarf  Orangefield  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  The  new  sorts,  the  Trophy  or  General  Grant,  do  not' 
fruit  so  freely,  and  are  later  in  bearing. 


THE  PIKTERY  FOE   PEBilTTAIlY. 

BY  JAJIES  BAENES. 
At  no  time  throughout  the  year  must  there  be  any  standstill 
work  in  the  cultivation  and  production  of  this  noble  fruit,  if 
it  is  intended  to  have  it  well  finished  and  in  perfection.  Suc- 
cession plants  should  have  a  little  more  heat  as  light  increases. 
A  portion  of  the  finest  plants  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  be  fruited  ;  the  bottom  heat  should  be 
seen  to,  turned,  and  new  materials  added,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
kindly  growing  root-temperature  from  80°  to  90°,  and  the  atmo- 
spheric heat  should  be  raised  to  05°  by  the  middle  of  this  month, 
still  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  as  March  approaches ; 
syringe  moderately  only  on  very  fine,  mild,  quiet  days  ;  and  shut  up 
soon  in  the  afternoon,  charging  the  atmosphere  moderately  with 
humidity.      Suckers  should  be  taken  off  old  fruiting  stools  with  a 


piece  of  the  old  stem  attached  to  them,  and  potted  at  once.     This 
keeps  them  firm  in  the  pot,  and  affords  some  nourishment.     Never 
allow  suckers  to  lie  about  to  dry  and  harden  for  weeks,  a  practice 
which  gives   a  six  months'  check   in  their  progress.     If  succession 
plants   are   well  cultivated,  a  few  months'  luxuriant  growth    will 
produce   large  and  strong  suckers,  which   should  be   cut   off,    and 
potted  directly  the  fruit  is  cut,  no  matter  what  time  of  the  season 
that  may  be.     Old  and  long-producing  plants  wiU  never  ripen  off 
good,  well-swelled  fruit.     Of  com-se,  suckers  taken  off  throughout 
the  winter  months  do  not  make  so  luxuriant,  quick  grow^th  as  those 
taken  off  from  June  till  October.     As  to  potting  or  shifting,  pines  do 
not  require  such  operations  being  performed  so  often  as  old  growers 
used  to  recommend.     Large,  strong  suckers,  of  course,  require  to  be 
placed  in  pretty  good-sized  jjots — say,  from  seven  to  nine  inches — 
and  then  they  only  need  one  more  shift,  and  that  at  once,  into  their 
fruiting  pots.     The  bast  fruiting  plants  should  at  no  season  of  the 
year  be  more  than  from  ten  to  foui-teen  months  of  age,  or  they  will 
not  produce  noble  fruit,  or  swell  it  to  perfection.     If  any  favourite 
variety  is  wanted  to  be  much  increased,  pot  the  old  stools,  place 
them   in   a   very  strong   heat,  and  they  will   afford   abundance  of 
suckers ;  at   the  same  time,  when  the  old  stalk  or  stem  is  pretty 
a'ipe  and  firm,  as  there  is  at  the  base  of  every  leaf  a  bud,  those  buds 
may  be  scooped  out  with  a  piece  of  the  stem  attached,   and  placed 
in   pans,  in   the]  same  way  as   potatoe   sets   are   treated,  covering 
lightly  with  loamy,  sandy  soil,   and  charcoal  dust.     Set  them  on  a 
kindly   bottom    heat,    and    any    quantity    of   plants   may   be  thus 
obtained.    Fruiting  pine  plants  require  more  attention  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  than  during  the  whole  year  afterwards.     Fruit 
now  finishing  swelling  should  have  water  entirely  withheld  at  top,,  and, 
if  possible,  be  lifted  out  into  a  light,  airy  situation,  close  to  the  glass, 
on  to  a  dry  shelf  or  end  pipes,  &c.     They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  ;  neither  must  they  be  permitted  to  get  in  the  least  degi'ee 
soddened.     Systematically  apply  tepid,   clear  manure  water  to  the 
roots,   and   syringe   gently  the   pots  and  base   of   the  plants ;    and 
charge  the  atmosphere  with  genial  humidity,  increasing  it  as  the 
days  and  light  get  longer  and  stronger  at  night  to  70°,  or  a  little 
more.     Of  coiu'se,  by  sunlight  and  on  light  days  the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to   run  up  to  from  80°   to   90°,   admitting  air,  but  by 
all  means  avoiding  draughts.      Pine-apples   now   in   bloom    require 
particular  care  in^maintaining  a  kindly  and  rather  dry,  warm  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  or  else 
abortion  in  some  shape  or  other  will  be  the  result.     After  the  blossom 
is  set — a  process  which  takes  but  a  few  days — treat  in  all  respects  as 
for  fruit  swelling,  as  stated  above.     Fruiting  plants  just  started,  -or 
about  starting,  require  nice  attention.     They  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  root,  or  diminutive  growth  will  take  place ;  syringe 
their  base  moderately  on  fine  days,  charge  the  atmosphere  wdth  a 
reasonable  'amount  of  humidity ;  use  a  moderate  amount  of  heat, 
and  they  will  show  up,  bold,  strong,  and  perfect  in  shape,  and  in 
their  turn  will  require  the  treatment  recommended  for  plants  swelling 
fruit,  as  before  described.     The  next  batch  of  fruiting  plants  should 
now   be    collected  together,   if  not  already  done ;  the  bottom  heat 
should  be  renewed,   and  other  requirements  attended  to,   with    an 
increase  of  heat  and  humiditj' ;  giving  air  freely,  to  give  them  time 
to  start  into  fruit  strongly  and  boldly.     A  man  who  can  produce 
good  and  desirable  fruit  from  January  to  June  in  abundance  is  a  real 
pine  grower.     As  is  well  known,  strict,  persevering  attention  must 
be  fully  carried  out  without  check  or  lack,  in  order  to  achieve  that 
desideratum.     Early  spring  and  early  summer  production  is  always 
of  greater  value  than  that  of  autumn  and  winter,  when  pines  should 
be  produced  only  in  moderate  quantities. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Madresfield  Court  Grape. — I  have  to-day  cut  my  last  bunch  of 
this  variety,  and  from  what  I  now  see  it  has  fully  borne  out  the  character 
given  to  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  of  Man- 
chester, a  very  good  judge  of  grai^es,  assured  me  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
bunch  of  this  sort,  which  I  gave  him,  after  hanging  in  a  di-y  place,  but 
still  moderate  in  temperature,  kept  for  five  or  six  weeks  amongst  other 
thin-skinned  varieties,  and  at  the  end  could  not  be  surpassed  in  flavom-. 
I  have  it  very  fine  in  colour  and  large  in  the  berry.  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  more  of  it,  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality.  I  am  devoting  a  house 
about  forty  feet  by  eighteen  feet  to  its  cultivation.  It  has  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  to  be  a  very  desirable  variety 
to  grow.— Joseph  MeEEDITH,  ne  Tlneyard,  GarstoH,  Liverpool. 

A  Ifew  "Way  to  "Make"  Pruit-Trees. — A  passage  in  Danvin's 
"  Naturalist's  Yoyage  "  (1831) ,  wliich  we  met  with  the  other  evening, 
shows  that  the  practice  for  which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  New  Hampton, 
U.  S.,  has  lately  taken  out  a  patent,  or  a  system  very  near  it,  is  common 
in  some  parts  of  South  America : — "In  Ohiloe,"  says  Mr,  Darwin,  "  the 
inhabitants   possess   a   marvellously  short   method    of     making   an 
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orchard.  At  tlie  lower  part  of  almost  every  branch,  small,  conical, 
brown,  ■>\i'inkled  points  project:  these  are  always  ready  to  change 
into  roots,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen,  where  any  mud  has  been  acci- 
dentally splasi  ed  against  a  tree.  A  Ijranch  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh 
is  chosen  in  the  eai'ly  spring,  and  is  cut  off  just  beneath  a  group  of 
these  p'^i'nts ;  all  the  smaller  branches  are  lopped  off,  and  it  is  then 
placed  ibout  two  feet  deep  in  the  gi'ound.  Daring  the  ensuing 
summer  the  stump  throws  out  long  shoots,  and  sometimes  even  bears 
fruit.  I  was  shown  one  which  had  produced  as  many  as  twenty- 
three  apples,  but  this  was  thought  very  unusual.  In  the  third 
season  the  stump  is  changed  (as  I  have  myself  seen)  into  a  well- 
wooded  tree,  loaded  with  fruit.  An  old  man  near  Yaldivia  illustrated 
liis  motto,  '  Xeccsidad  es  la  mandre  del  invencion,'  by  giving  an 
account  -of  the  several  useful  things  he  manufactured  from  his 
ai>ple3.  After  making  cider,  and  likewise  wine,  he  extracted  from 
the  refuse  a  wliitc  and  finely. flavoured  spirit ;  by  another  process  he 
procured  a  sweet  treacle,  or,  as  he  called  it,  honey.  His  children 
and  pigs  seemed  almost  to  live,  during  this  season  of  the  year,  in  his 
orchard." 

The  Inepuisable  Strawberry. — M.  MabiUe,  of  Limoges  (Haute- 
Vieuue),  ha.s  just  made  :i  discovery  which  we  consider  very  important,  if 
its  results  at  all  correspond  to  its  promises.  lie  has  obtained  from  the 
seed  of  the  strawberry,  Ananas  du  Chih,  crossed  with  the  fine  EugUsh 
variety,  Victoria  (Trollop's),  a  large  continuously-bearing  strawben'y, 
wliioli  produces  fniit  as  largo  as  the  English  or  American  lands,  and  con- 
tinues to  hear  up  to  the  first  frosts.  A  large  vaiiety,  said  to  bo  con- 
tinaously-bcaring,  had  been  already  raised  (by  M.  Gloede,  I  think)  but  of 
Mii.^  the  leaves  alone  wore '"  continuously"  produced.  That  of  M.  Jlahillo, 
which  we  have  onrselres  seen  and  tasted,  is  quite  a  diiFerent  thing.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  stron'.^ly  recommend  it,  not  only  for  its  intriusic  value, 
but  because  it  will,  witlicjut  doubt,  prove  the  parent  of  large  fruited  and 
really  continuously-bearing  varieties,  superior  to  itself.  The  general  con- 
smuption  of  this  excellent  fruit  is  so  desirable  that  we  must  otmimend 
every  effort  to  increase  it,  and  render  it  accessible  to  all.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  we  have  just  read  the  foUoiving  in  the  Et-'h'}  thi  jp.ti'jemmf 
Behif ; — "  Within  the  last  few  days  an  exliibition  of  strawberries  has  been 
opened  at  Boskoop  (Holland).  One  lot,  containing  fourteen  strawberries, 
weighed  over  a  pound."  Tliis  comes  very  near  the  "  twelve  to  the 
pound"  of  M.  MabiUe.  We  liopc  that  it  may  become  as  excellent  and 
productive  as  the  Caprons  of  the  marshes  of  St.  Land,  at  Angers,  which 
we  used  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  twopence  halfpenny  the  basket  of  five 

pounds. — i*'.  All'Ire,  Iti  L'llhatt ration  Hortirolc. 

Apples  and  Pears  in  Orchard  Houses.— IVliat  does  your 
corresj^ondeut  "  \V."  (see  p.  18S)  grow  ax^plos  for  ?  Docs  he  do  so  simply 
for  their  appearance  in  the  orchard  house  !•'  or  arc  they  cultivated  there 
for  what  they  are  worth  ?  If  for  pleasm'e  only,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
those  who  choose  to  spend  their  money  in  that  way ;  if  for  profit,  does 
not  "  W."  very  lamely  support  his  advice,  to  grow  thora  in  orchard  houses 
when  telling  us  tliait  such  delicious  apples  as  the  Newtown  Pippin  may  bo 
■   iughtfor  half-a-crown  the  stone  of  fourteen  pounds .''    In  short,  I  feel 

itain  that  if  his  orchard  house  apples  even  exceeded  his  most 
.  .uigaine  oxijectatious,  and  ho  was  able  to  sell  tliem  at  four  times  that 
price,  he  would  be  a  loser,  after  deducting  interest  for  outlay,  repairs,  and 
•deterioration,  to  say  nothing  about  labour.  I  am,  liowever,  ready  to 
admit  that  the  larger  trees  which  "  W."  proposes  are  a  stop  in  the  right 
direction.  As  regards  the  culture  of  pears  and  apples  under  glass,  may 
1  recommend  your  correspondent  who  advises  us  gardeners  to  grow  tliem 
in  that  way  to  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  stupid  and  benighted  market 
gardeners  and  fruit  growers  who  supply  onr  niarlcets.  They  are  not  jwr- 
plcxed  with  a  hundred  duties,  like  (he  gardener  in  a  jjrivate  place; 
working  on  a  largo  scale,  and  with  perluips  nnt  ninn,'  than  lialf-a-dozon 
subjects  to  deal  with,  tliey  can  at  once  test  the  nieiit  nf  a  sysiem.  Vet,  we 
300  no  sign  of  thetn  adnpting  the  wonderful  orchard-house  plan  for  the 
production  of  our  connnoncst  hardy  fruits.  Nevertheless,  gentlenuui 
»re  sometimes  led  by  such  statements  as  those  of  "  W."  to  adopt  these 
fanciful  systems  of  culture,  wliich,  however  successfully  carrioil  out,  fill 
short  of  their  sanguine  oxijcctations.  Then,  unless  the  gardener  liap|)ins 
to  be  a  man  whose  ahilities  are  known  to  be  equal  to  anything  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain,  he  is  at  once  set  dow'n  as  incompetent.  The  fact  is,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  devote  any  of  our  preeions  glass-house  space  to  these 
fruits  while  other  teiulerer  ones  are  liadly  in  want  of  it.  So  long  as 
ap|)les  are  grown  to  perfection  in  many  parts  of  this  oiiuntry,  and  .sci  liuig 
as  tho  superb  apples  of  the  orchards  iif  the  viust  American  continent  can 
be  safely  and  cheaply  brought  here,  it  will  never  pay  anybody  to  grow 
these  fruits  under  glass. — T.  liir.vKS,  Simlhgutc. 

"Wliy  not  cut  Grapes  when  Ripe,  and  "  Bottle"  Them  ?  - 

Having  sutleri'd  this  last  damp  autumn  through  ncit  cutting  all  our 
grapes  when  they  were  rijie,  I  intend  t<i  show  your  r(>aders  Imw  a  good 
house  of  muscats  was  nearly  all  lost.  We  have  two  liiU'  nuiscat  houses 
standing  on  a  very  high  hill,  two  hundred  yards  away  from  the  main 
rang(>  of  houses.  On  one  very  wet  day  the  men  were  sent  to  give  the 
vines  in  these  two  houses  a  fi>w  cans  of  water,  but,  instead  of  giving  the 
quantity  (M-deri'd,  they  poured  water  on  the  insiile  hordcu- for  six  hours  ; 
and  owing  to  the  huig  level  length  U>  which  the  tluo  nuis.  the  tire  does 
not  draw  at  times.  The  consequence  was,  with  two  or  three  wet  days  in 
succession,  and  the  lire  almost  out,  nearly  200  buiu'hes  of  finely-coloiu-ed 
muscats  were  almost  all  spoiled.  1  am  glad  \m  say,  tho  border  was  not 
watered  with  my  consent ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  water  was  applied,  and 


the  house  was  fiUed  with  cold,  damp  moisture.  Now,  if  I  had -cut  every 
bunch  from  the  vmes  the  first  week  in  October,  with  about  eight  inches 
of  the  stem  attached  to  each  bunch,  carried  them  into  a  dry  room,  had  a 
number  of  bottles  ready  filled  with  clean  spring  water,  and  with  a  Uttle 
charcoal  m  each  bottle  to  receive  the  hunches,  I  feel  certain  we  should 
Imve  had  fine  muscat  grapes  until  March,  and  thus  have  saved  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  fii-ing  and  air  giving.  Last  year  we  cut  the  last 
bunch  of  JIi-s.  Pmce  m  fine  condition  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  kst  bunch 
oi  Lady  Downes  the  last  week  in  JLarch.  If  these  two  kinds  of  grapes 
were  cut  at  Christmas,  and  the  stems  put  in  bottles  of  water,  as  just 
described,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  saved, 
and  the  vineries  cotdd  he  fiUed  with  plants.  The  inside  border  might  then 
receive  some  water,  instead  of  being  kept  dry  all  through  the  winter,  as 
most  of  the  inside  borders  are  kept  until  the  soil  in  two  or  three  years 
t™""  loses  all  its  strength.  If,  however,  such  gi-owers  as  Messrs.  Fowler 
and  Meredith  would  give  us  their  experience  as  to  the  best  way  of  keeping 
late  grapes,  it  would  he  a  hoou  to  many.  But,  until  I  hear  of  a  better 
pkin,  we  shall  in  future  cut  all  gi-apes  when  ripe,  put  their  stems  in 
bottles  of  water,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room. — T.  S. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Cottagers.— Many  who  have  the  means  deh'ght  to 
unprove  the  gardens  belonging  to  labom-ers'  cottages.  I  am  about  to  build 
several  cottages  for  my  workmen,  and  to  give  half  an  acre  to  each ;  can 
you,  therefore,  Idndly  teU  me  where  fruit  ti-ees,  dwart'  and  suitable  for  such 
gardens,  can  bo  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  ?  jAro  the  dwai-f  trees  which  I  see 
advertised  in  pots,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plvuns,  &c.,  suitable  to 

transplant  in  open  gardens  for  cottagers'  use  ? — J.vs.   Si'kott. [Dwarf 

apples  on  tho  paradise  stock,  and  dwarf  trees  suited  for  forming  neat 
pyramids  of  almost  every  kind  of  hardy  fruit,  may  now  bo  had  in  most 
nurseries  throughout  Europe.  Tliose  raised  in  pots  are  too  expensive  for 
any  but  indoor  work.] 

Reverting  to  the  Original  Form. — Those  who  beheve  wheat 
wiU  turu  into  "  chess,"  have  had  much  to  aid  them  of  late.  A  wonderful 
instance  of  vegetable  trausmutation  is  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Jmni  Ifoiiic'frii'J.  A  fai'nier  purchased  of  a  tree  pedlar  tifty  ditl'erent 
varieties  of  apples  for  a  large  orchard.  In  a  few  years  these  apples  resolved 
themselves  into  a  single  kind,  neither  rare  nor  of  good  repute. 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES. 

CII.VPTER   II. 

AViiEN  young  Mr.  CliisTvick,  the  gardener  at  tho  Hall,  made 
hi.s  first  appearance  in  our  village,  he  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  an  officer  of  cavalry  on  leave,  or  a  foreigner  of  disthictioii 
on  his  travels.  Groat  was  the  snqirise  accordingly,  when, 
coming  to  church  tho  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  ho  took  his  place 
with  the  domestics,  and  not  with  the  Sciuire.  Nevertheless, 
though  he  fell  in  the  social  scale,  he  rose  in  the  ostinia- 
tion  of  our  villagers.  Hero  was  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
with  tho  neatest  of  moustaches  and  the  trimmest  of  beards, 
not  come  to  many  Squire  Granville's  danghtcr,  and.  tlierc- 
foro,  no  longer  a  fascinating  impossibilit}-  to  tho  more  hnnihle 
maidens  around.  Mademoiselle,  Lady  Constance's  maid,  at  tho 
Castle,  immediately  traced  in  Mr.  Chiswiek's  lineaments  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  old  French  iiobli'sac ;  the  damsel 
who  assisted  at  Lady  Isabel's  toilette,  was  siu'c  that  he  had 
heon  accustomed  to  tlie  best  society;  Jliss  Granville's  atten- 
dant was  forcibly  reminded  of  Lord  l]j-ron's  "  deliglitful 
Corsair;  "  and  all  our  nmarried  beauties  expressed  their  true 
commiseration,  "that  such  a  jileasaiit  young  man  sliouUl  he 
bui'icd  alive  in  tliat  lonely  cottage,  belonging  to  the  gardens  ut 
111.'  Hall." 

'riierc  were  dissentient  voices,  of  course.  Onr  young  men 
s])oke  slightingly  of  "Jews"  and  "barbers'  blocks.''  Mrs. 
A'cijuice,  the  housekeeper  at  the  Grange,  declared  his  "  mannor.s 
was  "igh.  ,and  his  appearance  "airy."  And  even  the  mild,  kind- 
liearted  Mr.  (~)ldacros  was  reported  to  Iiavc  miu'mured  some- 
thing about  "a  Pomological  l*up])y,"  to  have  spoken  disparag- 
ingly of  Mr.  ('hiswick's  "foliage,"  to  wit,  his  moustaches  and 
beard,  and  to  have  told  the  Dukc"s  hnntsman.  that  "he  would 
find  some  cxcelli'nt  covert  at  tho  Hall,  when  he  wanted  a  fox, 
next  season."  I  think  tliat  a  little  breeze  of  ap])rehcnsive 
jealousy  stirred  the  tranquil  waters  of  that  grand  old  lieart. 
jlr.  Chiswiek  had  won  medals  at  the  London  shows;  Ihcro  was 
to  be  a  new  orcliard  house  at  the  Hall  (poor  iMr.  Oldacres  luid 
only  four,  well-stocked  with  fruit-bearing  trees) ;  and  our  King 
of  Spades  looked  sternly  (it  was  but  for  a  moment)  from  liis 
palace  n])on  the  modest  vinery  of  Naboth. 

Now  what    do  you  think  that  the   King's  daughter,  at  this 
crisis  of  our  history,  the  Princess  M:\vy  of  Oldacres,  went  and 
did  ?     Exactly  so ;  for  I  know  that   you  have  guessed  it ;  she  - 
did,  indeed.     As  you,  my  subtle  reader,  have  well  inferred,  she 
did  not  wear  her  .second  best  bonnet,  much  less  did  she  distort 
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her  very  lovely  face  with,  unnecessary  sniffs  and  sneers  when 
she  met  the  hearded  knight,  whom  the  King  her  father  was 
disinclined  to  honour.  The  knight  fell  head  over  beard  (his 
ears  were  planted  out  by  extensive  shrubberies,  and  so  I  vary 
the  old  expression  that  they  may  preserve  their  position  of 
retirement) — head  over  beard  in  love  with  the  Princess,  and 
"  Jill"  (if  I  may  apply  such  a  term  to  royalty) — "  Jill  came 
tumbling  after."  .When  Mr.  Chiswick  got  sixty -eight  rmis 
from  his  own  bat  in  our  annual  match  with  the  Slawmej' 
Slashers  (it  is  only  fair  towards  our  neighbours  at  Slawmey  to 
remark  that  their  best  bowler  was  unable  to  attend,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  pressing  engagement  at  the  treadmill  of 
oiu'"county  jail),  and  was  carried  from  the  wickets  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  rejoicing  and  victorious  friends,  I  saw  the 
bright  colour  rise  on  Mary's  cheek  as  vivid  as  the  Poinsettia ; 
and  agam,  when  in  our  contest  with  the  picked  eleven  from 
Moughboro'  some  clumsy  ruffian,  shying  in  widely,  hit  our  pet 
batsman  on  the  hsad,  and 

*'  roiuid  lie  spiui,  and  down  he  fell," 

I  saw  poor  Mary — indeed  I  went  to  tell  her  that  there  was  no 
serious  hurt,  having  an  earnest  sympathy  with  lovers — vainlj- 
endeavouring  to  conceal  her  sore  distress,  and  as  white  as 
Azalea  candidissima.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  on  a  moonlit 
January  night,  when,  in  spite  of  the  Under-whii^'s  protesta- 
tions, that  ''he  never  could  see  the  use  of  them  frosses,"  the 
Castle  Lake  had  been  covered  with  skaters  and  spectators ; 
it  came  to  i^ass  that  Mr.  Chiswick,  after  astonishing  every  one 
with  his  "eagles,"  and  figui-es,  and"  outside  edge,"  and  turning 
about  and  wheeling  about  on  his  skates,  as  comfortably  as  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Crow  without  them,  walked  home  with  Mary 
Oldacres.  And  he  told  lier,  as  they  walked,  his  Winter's  Tale. 
He  spoke  of  his  loneliness  in  his  cottage-horiie  with  so  much 
bitter  plaint,  that  yon  would  imagine  the  Moated  Grange  of 
Mariana,  or  the  Haunted  House,  so  wondrously  described  by 
Hood,  to  have  been  quite  festive  residences,  halls  of  dazzling 
light,  and  abodes  of  the  fairies,  when  compared  with  his  Den 
of  Despair.  He  described  in  harrowing  terms  "the  fearful 
sense  of  desolation  which  oppressed  him,  and  would,  he  knew, 
oppress  him  that  very  evening,  when,  alone  and  dolorous  in  his 
di-eary  cave" — (Oh  fie,  Mr.  Chiswick,  Mr.  Chiswick !  how  can 
you  thus  defame  your  cozy  parlour,  with  its  cheerful  fire  and 
singing  kettle  ?  how  can  you  thus  ignore  your  horticiiltnral 
books,  your  cornet-a-piston,  upon  which  I  heard  you  plajdng 
but  two  nights  ago,  in  your  divine  despair,  the  melancholy  au- 
of  "Old  Dan  Tucker".?) — "where  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  save 
the  sorrowful  sighmg  of  the  wind"  (he  said  nothing  about 
the  snoring  of  his  small  servant  asleep  in  the  contiguous 
kitchen)  "  and  the  dismal  drip  of  the  rain  "  (here  Miss  Oldacres 
looked  up  into  the  cloudless  shining  heavens,  as  if  wondering 
wherever  the  rain  was  to  come  from),  "  he  should  sit,  like 
patience  on  a  monument,  smiling  at  grief" — the  monument 
consisting  of  a  very  easy  chair,  and  grief  being  represented  by 
f  a  plump  little  pipe  of  Bristol  bird's-eye,  and  a  glass  of  gin  and 
water,  "  hot  with."  Finally,  this  unhappy  plaintifi,  whom  you 
could  not  have  identified  with  the  smiling  skater  shooting  over 
the  lake  only  half -an-hour  ago  as  though  he  had  backed  himself 
to  catch  an  express  train,  after  glancing  briefly  at  the  delightful 
privileges  of  self-destruction,  the  repose  to  be  foimd  in  Yellow 
Fever,  and  the  unspeakable  consolation  of  being  killed  in 
battle,  in  cases  of  severe  disappointment,  asked  lilary  Oldacres 
to  be  his  wife ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  bright  moon,  in 
all  her  great  experience,  never  looked  upon  a  happier  couple  as 
they  came  home,  hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart,  that 
night,  through  the  silvered  grass.  Mr.  Chiswick  returned  to 
his  "  dreary  cave,"  and  evoked  unjust  sus]3icions  of  his 
sobriety  in  the  small  servant  by  informing  her  that  "life 
was  ecstasy,  and  he  should  raise  her  wages  ;  "  and  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  evoke  the  sparrows  resident  in  the 
creeping  roses  outside,  with  "  Love's  Tou.ng  Dream  "  from 
.     the  cornet. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  at  this  crisis,  with  the  fast  Oxonian  m 
the  song,  "  but  what  will  the  Old  Governor  say  ? "  and  I 
must  tell  you,  in  answer,  that  the  primary  chilliness  to  which 
I  alluded,  soon  thawed  in  the  warm  bosom  of  Mr.  Oldacres, 
that  he  made  an  acquaintance,  and  then  a  friendship  with  Mr. 
Chiswick,  and  that  Romeo  knew,  when  he  astonished  the 
sparrow.s,  that  ho  had  little  to  fear  from  Capulct.     And  this 


was  so,  because  the  younger  man  ever  tendered  to  his  senioi' 
that  due  respect  and  deference  which  is  not  quite  so  common 
in  these  days  as  it  certaiiily  is  just  and  seemly.  Mr.  Oldacres 
had  expected  to  meet  a  supercilious  dandy,  who  would  sneer  at 
his  superannuated  notions,  and  would  expatiate,  in  a  languagt. 
half  Latin  and  half  science,  upon  the  Metaphysics  of  Botany,^ 
or  some  pleasant  little  theme  of  that  sort.  He  found,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quiet,  unassuming,  well-informed  man,  clever,  and 
highly  educated  in  his  art,  but  more  anxious  to  listen  than  to,' 
speak,  as  one  to  whom  knowledge  was  teaching  her  noblest . 
lesson  to  he  aivarelwio  little  he  T;neiv.  "Mr.  Oldacres,"  he - 
thought,  "  had  not  the  great  advantages  which  were  given  tO' 
me  in  those  dear  old  gardens  of  the  Horticnltui-al  Society! 
under  the  wise  supervision  of  '  the  Doctor,'  and  yet  how  mncli  \ 
have  I  to  leaim  from  one  who  has  spent  a  long  life  at  work,  at 
work  upon  the  best  material,  and  with  the  most  costly  tools." 
And  the  old  man,  seeing  himself  appreciated,  was  prompt  on 
his  part  to  acknowledge  the  acquirements  of  his  new  neighbour, 
to  exchange  information,  and  to  compare  old  things  with  new. 
I  met  him  one  morning  returning  from  the  Hall  gardens,  and 
he  informed  me  that  "  Chiswick  was  a'regular  conjuror." 
He  had  just  seen  him  "tie  out"  a  young  Pimelea,  recently 
received  from  the  nurseries,  and  he  had  made  it  look  worth  a 
guinea  !  And  the  best  of  it  was,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  that 
the  fellow  had  no  more  pride  about  him  than  a  Dahlia  after  a 
hard  frost,"  and  when  he  praised  his  handiwork,  he  only  said, 
"  I  wish  you  saw  William  May's." 

And  thus  there  arose  between  these  two  men,  so  dissimilai  • 
in  aspect  yet  so  congenial  in  mind,  a  sincere  regard  and  amitj-. , 
which  deepened  into  a  most  true  affection,  when  "  the  Gar- 
dener's daughter,"  quite  as  loveable  as  Mr.  Tennyson's,  went 
over  from  the  Castle  to  the  Hall,  and  precocious  Chiswicks,  as, 
ti  me  went  on,  began  to  drive  miniature  wheelbarrows  between 
Mr.  Oldacre's  legs.  For  the  clergyman  who  made  the  true 
lovers  one  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  said,  "  Thy  wife  shall 
be  the  fruitful  viue  upon  the  walls  of  thine  house  ;"  and  who- 
ever enters  that  pleasant  home,  once  called  the  Den  of  Despair, 
and  sees  the  bright  young  mother  among  her  laughing  little 
ones,  beholds  the  realization  of  those  other  gracious  words, 
preceding  the  words  which  I  have  quoted,  "  O,  well  is  thee,  and 
happy  shalt  thou  be !  " 

And  while  the  pretty  Mrs.  Chiswick  conducts  the  nursery- 
department,  and  evei'j'  year  some  "  striking  novelty  "  is  added 
to  her  "  hardy  annuals,"  "  quite  distinct,"  and  a  "  decided 
acquisition "  in  the  happy  mother's  eyes,  her  husband  is 
making  admirable  improvements  in  the  spacious  gardens  of 
the  Hall.  His  predecessor,  old  Mr.  Woodhead,  had  been  a 
hard-working  man,  and  a  good  gardener  as  far  as  he  went,  but 
he  was,  metaphoricallj^,  a  slow  horse,  more  adapted  for  hai'ness 
than  for  hunting,  and  when  ho  had  reached  a  certain  point  in 
horticulture,  there  he  stopped  in  hopeless  immobility,  and 
no  spurs  could  induce  him  to  charge  another  fence.  I  remem- 
ber, year  after  year,  the  same  plants  in  the  conservatory  (ah, 
those  were  merry  times  for  the  aphis,  "  days  of  strength  and 
glory  "  for  the  red  spider!)  the  same  designs  in  the  flower 
garden,  the  same  bouquets  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  same 
fruits  and  flowers  upon  the  table.  I  think  I  see  his  Cinerarias 
now,  with  their  pomted  petals  (number  unknown)  widelj" 
separated,  as  though  they  hated  one  another.  The  ladies  of 
the  Hall  wore  delighted  indeed  when  such  flowers  as  "  Lord 
Stamford  "and  the  "  Scottish  Chieftain"  (lam  speaking  of 
favom-ites  in  request  some  sbcteeu  years  ago)  displaced  these 
dingy  specunens  ;  and  yet  more  gratified  were  they,  when  the 
sinnmer  came,  and,  sitting  upon  the  pretty  garden  chairs  of 
Mr.  Chiswick's  design,  they  saw  the  beautiful  contrasts  of 
modern  taste,  Flora's  bright  jewels  set  in  gold  and  silver 
("Golden  Chain"  and  "Mangle's  Silver"),  and  set  so  skilfully 
that,  while  each  separate  gem  shone  in  its  distinct  and  glowing 
beauty,  the  collective  whole  charmed  the  eye  with  a  perfect 
unity.  "  Scarlet  and  goold,  scarlet  and  goold,  Tom  Thumb 
and  Rugosa  Calcy,"  had  been  old  Mr.  Woodhcad's  motto ;  and 
of  those  he  "bedded  out"  many  thousands,  making  his 
garden  so  gorgeous  that  stranafe  carriage  horses,  emerging 
from  the  sombre  shrubberies  through  which  you  approach 
the  house,  would  actually  .shy  at  their  sudden  splendour  ;  and 
the  vivid  brilliancy  was  so  painfully  uni-e  lieved  and  monotonous 
that  it  seemed  almost  to  bum  one's  eyes. 
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Mr.  Chiswick  made  a  limidred  other  inijirovemcuts,  of 
wliich  I  have  no  time  to  tell.  That  damp  shaded  corner, 
under  the  trees  ol:  the  "  Long  AValk,"  ivhere  nothing  seemed 
to  flourish  but  obnoxious  fungi  (they  may  have  been  delicious 
esculents  according  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  mycology, 
but  th  /  had  not  an  appetizing  aspect),  became  a  picturesque 
fei'uery ;  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  had  alwa3's  looked  so 
drear  and  reedy,  are  now  planted  with  rhododendrons,  which 
reflect  their  glories  m  the  admiriirg  waters  when  the  time  of 
flowering  comes,  and  are  always  beautiful  in  their  glossy  sheen  ; 
a  few  trees  were  felled,  and  from  all  the  front  rooms  you  can 
see  through  tlie  opening  our  village  church  in  the  distance, 
most  striking  upon  a  summer's  eve,  when  its  fine  old  western 
window  blazes  and  bickers  in  the  setting  sun ;  here  is  a 
statue  of  "  Contemplation  "  admirably  posed,  with  some  dark 
Yews,  high  and  dense,  for  a  background,  and  giving  you  at 
once  the  idea  of  a  place  "  where  ever-musing  Melancholj- 
dwells ;  "  there,  passing  through  an  arched  stone  doorway,  you 
find  yourself  suddenly  in  Switzerland,  where  you  may  spend 
a  day  in  admii'ing  those  charming  little  alpine  plants  nestling 
in  the  crevices  and  crannies  of  the  rockwork,  and  may  taste 
the  alpine  strawberries,  if  you  please,  though  1  warn  you 
that  this  Arbutus  is  "  Unedo,"  and  that  you  will  not  desire  to 
repeat  the  experiment ;  and,  in  brief,  you  will  find,  wherever 
you  go,  some  pleasant  proof  of  a  refined  taste  and  an  untiring 
industry. 

I  must  mention  just  one  more  instance,  perhaps  the  most 
decided,  of  his  improvements — the  tiTinsformation  which  he 
achieved  in  "  the  stove."  It  was  an  awful  ])Iace.  that  stove, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Woodhead  :  and  j\[r.  Cliiswick  pretended, 
when  in  merry  mood,  that,  on  his  first  visit,  "  a  mealy  bug,  of 
gigantic  stature  and  ferocious  dimensions,  had  lashed  out  at 
him  like  a  horse."  Certainly  there  was  more  to  interest  the 
entomologist  than  the  floi'ist  in  this  remarkable  collection.  I 
suppose  that  the  Orchids  must  have  flowered  at  night,  for  I 
never  saw  them  emerge  by  day  from  their  residences  of  rotten 
wood  and  moss,  where  they  seemed  to  exercise  unbounded 
hospitality,  and  to  keep  open  house  for  the  lower  orders  of 
vermin.  There  were  creepers  which  declined  to  creep  ;  sticks 
trained  to  enormou.s  globes,  but  showing  no  inclination  to 
start  upon  tlieir  travels  round  them  ;  and  iilants,  on  tlie  otlier 
hand,  which  grew  like  the  fairy's  bean-stalk,  Allamandas,  for 
instance,  sti-etching  their  arms  all  over  the  place,  but  of  llowers 
"  divil  a  taste ;"  there  were  tall  thorny  Euphorbias  about  as 
full  of  bloom  as  a  hedgehog;  there  were  Begonias  with 
great  cracks  in  their  giant  "  ears,"  and  places  which  looked  as 
though  bitten  out  by  "elephants;"  there  were  Hoj-as  and 
Ste])hanotis,  whoso  every  leaf  called  out,  in  djing  ])ain,  for 
"  Gishurst;"  and  all  the  time  these  heljiless,  hopeless  invalids 
wer(!  insulted  and  mocked  by  dirty  little  "  tallies,"  who  ])er- 
sisted  with  bitter  irony  in  calling  them  "  Bellas,"  and  "  Spleudi- 
clissimas,"  "'  Magnificas,"  "Grandifloi'as"aud  "Elegantissimas." 

When  I  sec  the  place  now,!  cannot  recall  its  former  ajipear- 
ance.  The  Orchids  bloom,  the  Allamandas,  the  Iponneas,  the 
I)i])ladenias,  the  Gloxiuias  bloom,  in  all  their  delicate  loveliness ; 
the  Hibiscus  and  I'assifloras  flower,  as  they  rise  in  profusion; 
and  the  plants  of  variegated  foliage,  the  Alocasia,  the  Cissus. 
the  Croton,  are  models,  both  in  the  hcalthfulness  of  their 
growth,  and  in  the  .symmetrical  arrangement  thereof.  Here 
let  us  leave  Mr.  Cliiswick,  happily  admiring  a  beautiful 
( 'aladium  argyrites,  and  pass  on  to  another  member  of  our 
brotherhood. 

Ah,  mine  old  ac(|uaintanco,  the  terror  of  my  childhood,  the 
enem^' of  my  bojhood,  the  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  mv 
manlu)od,  are  you  the  next  to  sit  for  youi- jiortrait  H  I  must 
have  a  new  iiieco  of  canvas,  and  grind  some  fresh  ))aints,  lor 
yon.  S.  K.  11. 

(To  he  continiied.) 


Ti)  TiiK  Editor  or  "TiiK  fiMuiKN." — I  waul  to  tell  you  liow  iiiiuli 
obli^eil  1  am  by  your  exluiiimticm  of  "  TW'  Six  of  .Spailos."  I  reail 
portions  of  it  when  it  ranie  out  in  the  old  h'lurisl,  ami  often  have  I 
wonilci'eil  liow  anil  wlion  I  i1>it;lit  l)e  alile  to  roail  all  tlie  papei'S 
entire.  1  fell  a  peenliar  interest  in  them,  because  1  have  been  in  the 
(javden-hoHse at  Caiinton,  the  pinco  of  mcetini,'  of  the  Six  of  Spaili'S; 
nay,  1  have  been  at  one  of  their  mectini;s,  ami  I  can  say  that  the 
heartiness  anil  good  fellowship  described  by  Mr.  Kcynokis  Hole  was 


not  in  imagination  but  in  living  reality.  The  description  of  the 
garden-honse  is  literal,  and  the  good  cheer  provided  and  dispensed 
so  freely  by  the  host  was  not  so  in  name  only,  but  in  solid  and  enjoy- 
able reality.  His  old  gardener  (Mr.  Evan  Hirst),  whom  he  describes 
so  well  tmder  the  name  of  Mr.  Evan,  was  a.  friend  of  mine.  I 
showed  chrj'santhemums  against  liim  at  the  Xottingham  exhibition 
in  the  same  year  in  which  these  papers  were  written,  and  the  silver 
cup  that  Mr.  RejTiolds  Hole  describes  that  his  chrysanthemums  had 
won  was  the  cup  he  and  I  and  a  few  others  tried  for  at  that  exhibition, 
but  which  he  most  honourably  and  honestly  won  from  us.  All  things 
considered,  you  may  understand  my  joy  to  see  that  yon  have  deter- 
mined to  give  us  these  charming  papers  again  through  the  medium  of 
The  Garden-. — N.  H.  Pownail,  Eaddiffe-on-Trent,  NoUs. 
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BY  T.  BAINES,  SOUTHGATE, 

Conservatory. — Keep  up  a  succession  of  blooming  plants  for 
this  structure,  bj-  regularly  introducing  to  the  forcing-pit  or  stove 
such  plants  as  are  required.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  the  better 
kinds  of  Ghent  Azaleas  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons  ;  but  asregards 
the  latter,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  earliest  kinds,  such  as 
Caucasicum  pictum,  Cunningham's  White,  and  similar  varieties.  A 
few  bushy  Laurnstinus  ^^'ill  be  found  tiseful.  Some  also  of  the 
greenhou-;e  Azaleas  ought  now  to  be  brought  in,  using  the  smaller 
sized  plants,  or  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  grow  on  to  a  larger  size, 
which,  by  being  started  now,  will  have  .a  much  longer  season  of 
growth  than  if  allowed  to  come  later.  Genistas  and  Acacias, 
especi.ally  the  old  A.  armata  and  Drunimondii,  are  most  useful 
flowering  pHuts  for  spring,  for  they  stand  cutting  well.  For  scarlet 
flowers  during  winter  and  early  spring,  nothing  is  more  useful  than 
the  bedding  Geranium  Vesuvius  ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  will 
produce  its  flowers  freely  in  heat,  if  the  plants  have  been  properly 
prepared  in  autumn.  Re-arrange  the  plants  in  conservatories  or 
other  show-houses  occasionally ;  a  great  deal  may  be  done  even  with 
the  same  materials,  to  avoid  that  monotony  which  exists  if  plants 
similar  in  size  and  othenv.ays  alike  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
same  positions.  Place  the  plants  so  as  to  break  that  regular 
graduating  surface  which  is  so  objectionable  in  stages  of  the  old 
construction.  There  is  no  pl.aut  that  stands  heading  down  better 
than  the  Camellia  ;  where,  therefore,  the  plants  are  at  all  leggy,  a 
portion  should  be  headed  dow-n  each  year.  The  operation  should  be 
done  at  once,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool  house  for  a 
month  afterwards.  If  deferred  until  later  in  the  season,  or  placed 
at  once  in  heat,  they  will  bleed  so  as  to  injure  them  verj-  nuicli. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  I'eipiire  potting  on.  Sow  now  a  little 
seed  of  Primula  and  Cineraria  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming. 

Stoves. — Most  of  the  plants  here  that  have  not  already  been 
potted  will  require  a  shift  at  the  end  of  the  nuinth.  If  the  different 
potting  materials  required  for  the  operation  have  beeu  got  under 
cover  as  previously  advised,  they  will  now  be  in  good  order  for  use, 
but  on  no  account  employ  any  of  them — peat,  loam,  rotten  dung, 
or  sand — cold  from  the  shed,  bet  all  bo  placed  before  iising  them 
near  the  hot  pipes,  or  in  some  other  place  where  they  will  get 
thoroughly  warmed  throngh  so  as  to  bo  of  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  house  in  whicli  the  plants  to  be  potted  are  grown. 
Let  such  peal  aiul  loam  as  are  used  bo  of  the  best  description,  con- 
taining plenty  of  fibre  and  not  too  much  decomposed  ;  if  it  has  been 
stacked  sufiieienlly  long  to  allow  the  vegetable  matter  which  it 
contains  to  become  dead,  that  is  enough.  I  would  much  rather  use 
.soil  in  which  the  vegetahle  matter  which  it  contains  is  not  moi-i> 
than  half  dead  than  employ  it  when  too  far  gone.  It  bajipens 
sometimes  that  the  peat  and  loam  procurable  in  certain  neigh- 
biuirhoods  are  deficient  in  fibre,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to 
sift  a  portiim  of  the  earthy  matter  out  of  them  before  nsiuc 
them,  barge  plants  of  Allamandas,  Clerodeudrons,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  Dipladenias,  anil  other  oeenpants  of  the  stove  that  were  dried 
ofT  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  lose  all  or  the  greater  portion  of  their 
leaves,  should  Iiave  half  the  old  soil  removed  and  be  replaced  in  the 
same  pots.  The  plants  I  have  just  enumerated,  except  the  Dipladeni.as, 
do  best  in  loam  well  enriched  with  rotten  dung.  All  the  varieties 
of  Dipliidenia  require  good  peat  and  sullicient  sand  to  insure  porosity. 
Ixoras.  Combretiims,  (iardenins,  and  other  evergreen  plants  of  similar 
ehai-aeler,  succeed  best  in  )>eat,  and  should  not  have  their  iMots  tiKi 
much  disturbed  in  polling;  on  the  contrary,  simply  remove  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  wilh  lU'W  material,  and  in  the 
ease  of  young,  growing  plants  it  is  not  advisable  to  remove  any  of 
the  soil,  but  to  ]H)t  on  into  larger  pots.  In  nil  cases  let  the  condition 
and  quantity  of  roots  that  a  plant  has  got  deterniiuo  the  size  of  pot 
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that  shall  be  used ;  where  the  roots  are  healthy  aud  plentiful  give  a 
liberal  shift ;  where  the  reverse  is  the  ease  it  is  advisable  to  return 
the  plant  to  the  same  or  only  a  very  little  larger  pot.  This  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  all  plants.  Crotons,  Dracssnas,  Palms,  and  Theo- 
phrastas  do  best  in  good  strong  loam,  using  plenty  of  drain- 
age, as  these  are  water-loving  plants.  Marantas,  Diffeubaohias,  and 
the  larger  growing  Anthuriums,  succeed  best  in  peat.  All  plants 
(orchids  excepted),  previous  to  potting,  should  receive  sufficient 
water  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessitj^ 
of  applying  water  for  a  short  time  after  potting;  this  gives  any 
roots  thafhave  been  injured  time  to  heal.  Continue  to  introduce 
into  heat  such  plants  as  are  likely  to  be  required  for  succession- 
flowering,  being  careful  not  to  use  more  warmth  than  is  necessary, 
or  weak,  flimsj'  flowers  will  be  the  result. 

Fern  House. — The  first  or  second  week  in  this  month  is  a  good 
time  to  go  over  ferns,  re-potting  such  as  require  it  and  top. dressing 
others,  using  good  peat  ivith  a  liberal  admistm-e  of  coal  cinders 
broken  to  '^the  size  of  acorns ;  these  are  more  effectual  in  keeping 
the  soil  open  than  potshi-eds.  All  tree  ferns  grow  Ciuickest  when 
their  stems  are  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day  during  their  season  of 
growth,  but  if  they  are  required  for  the  decoration  of  halls  or  for 
exhibition  at  times,  it  is  better  not  to  syringe,  as  the  roots  that  are 
encouraged  by  syringing  receive  a  check,  in  which  case  they  had 
better  not  have  esisted.  Large  Gleichenias  may  be  divided,  but  not 
into  small  pieces  ;  plants,  say  in  eighteen  or  twenty  inch  pots,  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  four.  Of  all  f ems  for  mixing  with  flowers 
either  in  vases  or  in  bouquets,  Gleichenia  SpeluncEe  stands  pre-eminent. 
It  will  last  for  a  week  in  water.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  small 
plants  ;  but,  when  well  managed,  all  the  varieties  are  quick  growers, 
and  when  the  plants  get  large  they  will  bear  cuttiag  in  moderation 
with  impunity.  In  large  ferneries,  where  most  things  are  planted 
out,  the  selection  and  planting  require  judgment,  in  order  that  suit- 
able varieties  may  occupy  the  positions  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted,  studying  well  what  proportions  each  individual  plant  is 
likely  to  attain,  quite  as  much  as  present  eiiect,  otherwise,  instead  of 
a  satisfactory  aixangement  of  these  most  elegant  of  vegetable  forms, 
a  confused  jumble  will  be  the  result.  Another  important  considera- 
tion is  to  have  the  plants  free  from  insects,  such  as  mealy  buo-  or 
scale,  otherwise  endless  labour  will  be  entailed.  Such  Idnds  as 
Adiautum  Farleyense  and  the  Gymnogranimas  require  more  heat 
dmiug  the  winter  than  the  majority  of  the  occupants  of  the  fern 
house,  and  it  is  better  to  remove  such  kinds  for  the  winter  to  a  little 
warmer  house.  The  fern  house  during  winter  ought  not  to  be  kept 
at  more  than  50^  night  temperature,  with  arise  of  5'  during  the  day. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  heat  in  the  fern  house,  as  it  makes  its 
inmates  so  tender  that  such  as  are  required  for  cutting  flag  so  as  to 
be  almost  useless,  and  if  the  plants  are  required  for  decoration  else- 
where they  suffer  as  well  as  become  imsightly.  As  soon  as  o-ro^^'th 
commences  supply  them  liberally  with  water. 

Orchids. — Let  sufficient  of  the  best  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  and 
clean  crocks  of  different  sizes  be  prepared  for  the  general  pottino-  of 
these  pilants  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  bad  practice  to 
allow  Orchids  to  remain  too  long  in  the  samet.material,  for  even  if  it 
appears  sweet  on  the  surface,  it  may  be  sour  underneath ;  in  which 
case  the  roots  will  rot  as  soon  as  they  enter  it.  At  the  same  time 
Orchids,  more  than  most  plants,  dislike  moving,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  it  without  breaking  many  of  their  roots ; 
consequently  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  exercised  to  reduce  the 
breakage  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  apply  much  water  for  a  week 
or  two  after  potting,  but  increase  the  temperature  6°  or  8°,  which 
will  help  root-action.  Use  also  more  atmospheric  moisture.  For 
Vandas,  Sacoolabiums,  Aerides,  Phatenojjsis,  and  Angrascums,  use 
sphagnnm  only,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  crocks.  Cattleyas, 
LiBlias,  Oncidiums,  Epideudrums,  and  Odontoglots,  thrive  best  in  a 
mixtm-e  of  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  using  for  these 
sufficient,  say  one-sixth,  potshreds,  broken  moderately  small.  In 
potting,  pmploy  sufficient  sticks  to  secure  every  plant  firmly  in  its 
place ;  for  if  left  loosely  in  the  pots  the  young  roots  emitted  suffer 
every  time  the  plants  are  stirred  in  cleaning  or  on  other  occasions, 
which  may  necessitate  their  being  moved.  Finish  every  plant  off 
by  using  about  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  material  considerably 
-•»yetter  than  the  rest ;  press  this'down  evenly  with  the  hand,  and  it 
will  form  a  sort  of  crust  to  the  whole  which  will  not  be  so  easily 
removed  with  the  syringe,  and  will  in  some  measure  prevent  insects, 
such  as  beetles  or  woodbce,  from  harbouring  in  the  pots. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.— Bring  all  tying  and  training  to  a  close 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  prepare  for  potting  all  plants  that  require 
a  shift  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Commence  first  with  hard- 
wooded  Heaths ;  half  specimens  aud  full-gro-mi  plants  that  require 
more  root-room  ought  to  be  moved  into  pots  four  inches  laro-er  than' 
those  they  at  present  occupy,  for  it  is  not  desirable  to  re-pot  these 


plants  oftener  than  can  be  helped.  See  that  the  ball  in  all  cases  is 
sufficiently  moistened'  before  potting,  so  that  watering  may  be 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  after  re-potting.  All  newly-potted  plants 
should,  therefore,  be  set  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  do  not  admit 
more  air  at  that  end  than  can  be  avoided  for  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
keeping,  at  the  same  time,  the  stage  damped  with  the  syringe. 
Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  separate  houses  for  Heaths 
and  for  other  kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants,  but  where  all  have  to  be 
grown  together,  the  Heaths  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  kept  at 
one  end ;  at  which,  except  after  recent  potting,  admit  more  air. 
After  the  potting  of  the  Heaths  is  finished,  commence  with  the  other 
hard-wooded  stock,  using  peat  a  little  more  fibrous,  or  what  is  known 
amongst  plant-growers  as  softer,  than  that  which  is  used  for  the 
Heaths ;  operating,  in  other  respects,  as  recommended  for  the 
Heaths.  Any  additions  that  are  intended  to  be  made  to  the  young 
stock  of  hard-wooded  plants  ought  to  be  made  forthmth,  and  all 
that  require  it  potted  on,  giving  to  such  two  or  three  inch  larger 
pots,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  roots  X)f  each  individual  plant. 
All  the  plants,  young  and  old,  ought  to  have  the  potting  completed 
ao  expeditiously  as  possible  after  it  is  once  commenced ;  as  then  the 
whole  can  have  what  extra  attention  they  require. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN, 


Early  Flowers. — It  may  interest  some  to  learn  that  I  have  had 
Triteleia  nniflora  in  full  bloom  in  my  conservatory  since  the  middle 
of  December.  It  is  extx-emely  delicate  and  pretty,  and  deserves  to. 
bo  better  known  than  it  is.  It  has  been  figured  by  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  in  his  Botanical  Magazine,  vol,  xi.,  tab.  101, 
under  the  name  of  Leucocoryne  aliacea,  but  I  consider  it  to  be 
simply  a  pale-blie  foi-m  of  the  hardy  bulb  just  named.  It  has, 
however,  altogether  a  slighter  and  nrore  delicate  habit  of  growth 
than  the  common  form  of  Triteleia,  and  comes  into  bloom  quite  a 
month  earlier  than  it,  as  pots  of  the  latter  which  have  been  left 
undisturbed  since  last  season's  flowering  are  now  just  coming  into 
flower.  Another  most  beautifnl  early  blooming  bulb  for  greenhouse 
pot  culture,  but  which  is  likewise,  I  believe,  perfectly  hardy,  is  the 
lovely  pur'ple  Iris,  with  a  bright  golden  lip,  known  to  horticulturists 
as  I.  reticulata. — W.  E.  G.,  Belgrore,  Queenstown,  Corli. 

Solomon's  Seal  for  Forcing. — This  is  nearly  related  to  the 
Uly  of  the  valley,  and  is  also,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  used  to  be 
common  iu  old-fashioned  gardens  in  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  beds  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  present  bedding  systeiu  has  reduced  the  stock  of  this 
as  well  as  of  many  other  useful  old  lolants.  "Wlioever  has  plenty  of  it  has 
a  gi'and  plant  for  forcing  in  masses  for  the  consei'vatory.  It  does  best  in 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  inch  pots.  It  gi'ows  about  two  feet  high,  and 
as  it  has  large  fleshy  roots,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  bruise  them 
in  potting. — E.  Hobday,  Mamsai/  AUei/. 

Plants  on  Staircases. — In  the  subdued  light  of  ordinary  staircases 
it  is  only  plants  of  bold  and  massive  fohage  that  produce  a  suitable  effect. 
Plants  in  such  situations  are  generally,  on  entering  the  hall,  seen  with  the 
light  behind  them  streaming  down  from  the  window  on  the  first  landing  ; 
in  which  ease,  all  the  foliage,  as  seen  from  the  hall,  appeal's  dark,  and  the 
form  of  the  foliage,  if  of  a  bold  character,  defines  very^ strikingly  against 
the  hght  I  have  seen  very  fine  artistic  effects  produced  by  fine  plants 
judiciously  placed  about  staircases  and  landings,  where  there  is  room, 
especially  if  the  space  admits  of  the  distribution  of  the  large  plants  of 
American  aloe  being  so  distributed  during  the  winter  months,  when  they 
are  taken  in  for  protection,  after  haring  done  duty  during  the  summer 
months  about  the  lawns  and  terraces.  The  stiff  and  finely  formed  leaves 
of  plants  of  this,  and  some  other  classes  which  might  be  named,  harmonise 
well  with  the  architectural  features,  which,  in  ordmary  houses  are  generally 
somewhat  more  developed  iu  the  hall  aud  staircase  than  in  the  other 
parts.— H.  N.  H. 

Eose  Rendatler  Pelargonium. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
what  a  useful  plant  this  is  for  winter  flowering  ;  its  bright  pink  flowers 
are  brighter  now  and  of  a  better  shape  than  they  are  in  summer,  aud 
they  are  also  produced  very  abundantly.  I  have  a  house  half  full  of  it, 
that  has  been  a  mass  of  flowers  for  the  last  three  mouths.  The  cuttings 
were  struck  late  in  spring,  and  grown  in  the  open  air  in  six  and  eight  inch 
pots  ;  not  plunged,  but  placed  on  bricks,  aud  in  Sefatember  were  removed 
to  a  light,  airy  house,  where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below 
40^.  The  plants  are  now  many  of  them  perfect  little  specimens,  fit  for  a 
dinner-table,  with  five  or  six  fully  developed  trusses  on  each.  I  have 
given  many  other  kinds  a  trial  for  winter  flowering,  but  never  found 
another  half  so  good  as  Eose  Eeudatler.  This  I  have  grown  and  watched 
five  or  six  -ninters,  and  it  has  never  failed.^ XT'";;!.  Taylor^ 

Lime  a  Foe  to  the  CameUia.— One  fact  connected  vrith  the  cultivation  of  the 
camellia  must  not  be  omitted,  aud  it  is  this  :  it  wUl  not  grow  in  soil  from  the 
limestone  formation;  like  the  rhododendron  and  other  American  plants,  it  seems 
to  abhor  lime.  In  tough  fibrous  loam  from  the  sandstone  formation,  taking  the 
flue  soil  out,  using  it  rough  aud  making  it  as  firm  as  possible  in  the  pots,  it  will 
grow  like  a  willow ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  such  upland  peat— poor 
as  it  is— as  may  be  procm-ed  upon  most  parts  of  Sherwood  Forest.  This  laid  up 
for  a  few  months  to  rot,  and  tlien  broken  up  to  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and 
the  flue  sou  taken  away,  is  as  good  a  soil  as  need  be  used  for  the  plant.— ifo«s. 
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Dielytra  spectabilis. — Tliis  beautiful  hardy  plant,  inh'oducod  by  ilr. 
Fortune  some  twenty-five  years  agro,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
plants  for  the  herbaceous  or  mixed  border,  but  it  is  a  grand  subject  for 
forcing  for  conservatory  decoration.  AU  plants  that  are  forced  early  arc 
better  for  bein^  established  in  pots  some  time  before  thoy  aro  subjected 
to  heat ;  therefore,  if  not  potted  till  lato  in  the  autumn,  do  not  push  them 
on  too  eagerly  the  first  season,  and  after  they  have  done  flowerlncr  plaee 
^Kem  in  a  cold  pit  to  finish  and  mature  their  growth.  The  following 
winter  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  easUy  by  Christmas.  After  two  orthi'ee 
ye:irs'  forcing,  if  any  of  the  plants  look  weak  or  spindling,  divide  the 
roots  and  jtlant  them  out  in  the  reserve  border  to  innrt-asc  si  )ck.  and  to 
prain  strength  for  future  use.  It  is  n  good  plan  to  divide  and  plaiit  out 
half  the  stock  every  year,  reserving  the  strongest  for  the  earliest  bloom 
the  following  season,  and  potting  a  Hkc  number  from  the  reserve  bed  to 
force  in  succession.  "When  blooming  is  over  let  them  have  the  same  atten- 
tion with  watenng,  ttc,  tdl  the  .in'ow-th  is  matured;  then  plunge  them  in  a 
coal-ash  bed  for  the  summer;  neirlect  in  this  piirticulav  may  injure  their 
blooming  caj)abilities  f<u'  the  following  winter. — E.  Uouday,  Miuimtij Abbr>/. 

Climbers  for  a  Cool  Fernery. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  free-growing  evergreen  climbers,  to  plant  in  a  fernery  not  arti- 
ficially heated  ? — C.  P. rjf  i\^q  fernery  be  not  much  shaded,  and  there 

is  no  reason  why  it  should  be.  any  admired  kind  of  greenhouse  climber 
\vould  do  in  it,  from  the  splendid  Tacsonia.Van  Volsemii  to  the  Lapagerias. 
The  liardiest  of  the  jxission  flowers  woidd  do  well  ;  so  would  fuchsias 
tiuined  against  the  roof,  and  allowed  to  han»  down.  Tmleed.  a  good  plan 
wr.uld  be  tr)  use  no  shading  material  except  that  allorded  by  the  climbers, 
which  might  be  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  roof,  'i'he  clind^ing 
ferns  Lyf_  ''^'ams  shoul  I  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  creeping  lig,  so  useful 
in  the  fe'  ery.  A  very  small  Japanese  form  of  the  creeping  fig— a  gem- 
like  miniatui-e  of  the  cninuKni  Ficus  rcpens— will  prove  a  great  addition  to 
"ur  ferneries.     We  saw  it  in  ^Ir.  Hogg's  garden  at  New  York  last  year.] 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Having  read  the  article  on  the  treatment  of 
lily  of  the  valley  in  pots,  at  page  1G8  of  The  Gakokx,  I  beg  to  ask  any 
of  your  readers  whether  they  experience  any  ditfieulty  with  plants  treated 
as  rccommendetl  there  coming  into  bloom  in  autumn  ?  Jly  reason  for 
presuming  to  intiuire  is  because  T  have  seen  plants  that  had  been  forced 
about  Christmas,  anil  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  throw  up  flower  spikes 
from  a  few  of  the  plumpest  crowns  in  each  pot  during  autumn,  without 
being  removed  fi-om  their  summer  quarters.  Now,  without  saying  whether 
the  flowers  so  thrown  up  arc  useful  or  not,  I  may  just  remark,  what  is  no 
d'jubt  well  knowuy  that  it  renders  thcni  more  or  less  unsuitable  for  winter 
H'Averlng. — An  Ixqiiukil 

Plants  for  a  Greenhouse  with  a  North  Aspect.— 1  am  very 
'losivous  to  grow  a  few  ])lants  to  make  a  small  greeuhouse  gay  duiing  the 
year.  The  drawback  is  the  aspect— it  faces  the  north.  Would  you 
kindly  favour  me  with  a  list  of  plants  which  will  thrive  in  the  shade  in  a 

greenhouse  ? — F.  S. [Aspectalone  should  not  defeat  you,  if  the  light  is 

notmneh  shut  out  from  other  causes.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents will  kindly  help  you.]    - 
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T  \i  V.      A  U  1'      OF      G  K  A  F  T  I  N  G . 
{Colitinued  from  p.  213.) 

Giivi'Tixf;  uiuli'f  glass  requires  certain  accessories,  such  as 
pots,  composts,  milts,  screens,  canvas,  coverings,  &C., 
although  the  stocks  grafted  are  intemlcd  for  future  culture 
in  the  oi)en  air.  When  the  young  grafts  begin  to  vege- 
tate, stakes,  osiers,  and  rushes,  aro  indispensable  auxiliaries. 
The  stakes  arc  made  of  small  branches  or  twigs  of  resinous 
trees,  or  of  willow,  poplar,  chestnut,  itc,  cut  in  dill'erent 
lengths.  Those  arc  more  manageable  than  stakes  made  of 
split  wood.  They  will  last  for  a  long  time  if  plunged,  when 
fi'osh  cut  and  prepared,  into  a  bath  of  dissolved  sulphate  of 
lopper  (blucstone),  made  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  pound 
of  tlie  sulphate  to  four  gallons  of  water.  Saplings  more  or 
less  branched  will  answer  tor  staking  young  grafts  on  strong, 
well-grown  stocks.  These  should  be  treated  with  suljihate  of 
copper  like  the  others.  The  solution  may  also  bo  applied 
with  advantage  to  mats,  canvas,  hot-bed  frames,  kc,  as  any- 
thing so  treated  will  be  secured  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
^-nails.  or  other  vermin. 

OsiEiis  (Salix  ])urp>irea  or  S.  vitcllina)  are  cut  in  winter 
from  ])ol lards.  They  are  used,  cither  fresh  or  dried,  for 
fastening  stocks  or  branches  to  the  stakes.  They  arc  sorted 
in  sizes,  tied  in  bundles,  and  put  in  a  shady,  dry  idace.  They 
should  bo  soaked  in  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  using. 

RusiiKs  (.luncus  diffusus  and  J.  glomci'utus)  are  used  for 
tying  up  young  lierbaceous  scions  to  the  stakes.  When  the 
sridu  becomes  woody,  the  ru.shes  will  not  be  sudiciently  strong, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  osier  twigs,  strijjs  of  lime  l)ark  or 
willow,  bast  mat,  or  the  leaves  of  the  reed  mace  and   bur 


reed.  Bushes  are  gathered  in  summer,  dried  moderately,  and 
laid  by  in  a  loft.  They  require  to  be  steeped  in  water  for 
only  a  few  hours  before  using. 

•   STOCKS    AND    SCIONS. 

RAISI-XG    TUE    STOCK. 

FiKST  Stage. — The  plants  intended  for  stocks  are  obtained 
either  from  seed,  layering,  or  grafting.  A  sucker  does  not 
answer  so  well,  as  the  operation  of  grafting  and  its  conse- 
quences have  a  tendenej-  to  excite  it  to  produce  suckers. 

SowiXG. — Seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe : — 
1st,  fi'om  April  to  June ;  -Jud,  from  August  to  October.  If  it 
is  not  convenient  to  sow  them  immediately,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  vessel,  in  alternate  layers  of  seed  and 
sandy  soil,  and  laid  by  in  a  cellai-.  When  they  begin  to  ger- 
minate, they  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ail-.  The  soil  of  the 
seed-bed  should  be  well  pulverised  and  carefulh'  cleaned. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  I'ows,  or  in  holes 
"When  it  is  small  in  size,  or  near  germinating,  or  when  the 
season  and  the  soil  aro  cold,  it  should  be  but  slightly  covered. 
If  sown  too  thickh',  the  seedlings,  will  be  puny;  if  too  thinly, 
they  will  I'cniain  short  and  sprawling.  The  vigour  of  the 
plant  and  its  ultimate  destination,  should  bo  -  taken  into 
account.  If  the  sowing  has  been  too  thick,  it  should  bo  judi- 
ciously thuiued  out  in  summer.  Earthing  up,  watering,  weed- 
ing, desti'03'hig  insects,  and  keeping  oil'  birds,  are  matters 
ret[uiring  some  attention. 

Layering. — This  is  performed  insprhig,  summer,  or  autumn, 
with  woody  or  herbaceous  branches  not  separated  from  the 
parent  stem,  around  which  a  small  trench  is  dug  at  a  short 
distance.  Into  this  the  sti'ong  and  healthy  branches  ai'e 
pegged  down,  then  bent  .-ibruptly,  and  the  end  turned  \\\t  ver- 
tically, and  cut  off,  so  as  to  leavca  coiqileof  eyes  above  ground. 
The  trench  is  then  filled  up  with  good  .soil.  In  mxiUij^ih' 
laijifruiij,  a  branch  is  laid  down  from  the  parent  stem  horizon- 
tally in  a  trench.  This  brunch  should  form  a  number  ot 
young  herbaceous  branchlets  about  throe  or  four  inches  long. 
Each  of  these  will  take  root,  and  in  autumn  may  bo  cut  away 
as  a  separate  plant.  Kinds  that  are  slow  in  sending  out  roots 
should  have  an  incision  made  cither  lengthways  or  across, 
immediately  under  an  030  on  the  jiart  that  is  put  under  the 
soil.  Tender  kinds  and  evergreens  should  be  layered  in  pots. 
In  all  modes  of  layering,  the  layer  should  be  separated  from 
the  parent  plant  as  soon  as  it  is  well  rooted.  It  is  then  taken 
up,  and  planted  permanently  in  the  nursery. 

Hii.i.ocK  Laykiuxg  is  used  for  the  quince,  the  Pai-adise 
and  Ooucin  api>les,  the  plum,  the  fig,  the  hazel,  ttc. 
The  stock  is  cut  down  level  witli  the  gi-ound;  in  summer,  a 
small  mound  is  raised  about  it.  and  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  are  pinched,  which  excites  them  to  tlirow  out  a  number 
of  rootlets.  In  autumn  the  mound  is  cleared  away,  and  the 
young  stems  which  have  taken  root  are  separated  from  the 
stump,  and  planted  out.  If  a  shoot  should  be  badly  rooted,  it 
should  be  earthed  up  again  until  the  following  year.  Stumps 
may  be  thus  layered  cxerj-  year,  or  every  second  year. 

CuTTiXGS. — rieecs  of  branches  or  ot  roots,  when  placed  in 
the  soil,  take  root,  grow,  and  form  a  new  plant.  These 
pieces,  it  ot  blanches,  should  be  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches 
long,  and  ha\'e  one  or  more  eyes.  If  of  roots,  thej-  nuij-  be 
from  two  inches  to  six  inches  in  length.  Cuttings  of  branches 
are  planted  in  sjiring  or  in  autumn,  and  at  this  last  season 
should  be  planted  at  once,  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  If 
lilanted  in  si)ring,thcy  should  bo  prepared  during  the  previon.s 
winter,  when  they  should  be  cut,  and  buried  vertically,  ujiside 
down,  in  a  trench  deep  enough  to  cover  them  completely. 
When  spring  arrives,  they  are  planted  out  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion, and  so  as  to  have  one  or  two  eves  above  ground.  Kinds 
that  are  inclined  to  throw  out  untlerground  shoots,  like  the 
iManetti  stock,  should  have  all  the  eyes  removed  from  the 
part  of  the  cuttings  which  is  buried.  A  cutting  with  two 
eyes  should  be  completely  buried  in  the  earth  in  a  vertical 
position.  This  is  a  good  ))lan  for  subjects  of  a  tender  kind, 
which  do  not  bear  frost  well,  as  the  viiu-  and  the  fig.  Instead 
of  a  shoot,  a  thick  branch  or  a  stem  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
l)lanted  a.s  cuttings,  and  will  take  root.  The  poplar  and 
willow  succeed  iu  this  way.    Root  cuttings  consist  of  jjieee.s  of 
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root  from  two  inclies  to  six  inches  long.  They  are  planted  iu 
trenches  in  a  shady  place,  in  such  a  way  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  each  cutting  is  exposed  to  the  air.  Short  cuttings 
which  have  not  more  than  a  single  bud  are  planted  under  glass 
in  a  cool  place.  Cuttings  of  evergreens  succeed  best  in  this 
way.  Transplanting  consists  in  taking  up  young  plants,  and. 
replanting  them  in  another  place  for  a  time,  with  the  view  of 
developing  the  fibrous  roots  and  streugthening  the  neck  of  the 
plant.  It  is  chiefly  practised  with  plants  raised  from  seed, 
which  are  transplanted  after  the  first  year's  growth.  Seed- 
lings of  resinous  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  should  be  trans- 
planted between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of 
September,  or  between  March  and  May.  Seedlings  of  deci- 
duous trees  should  not  be  removed  until  the  sap  has  gone  to 
rest,  and  in  their  case  only  can  the  stems  and  roots  be  cut  too 
long.  Transplanting  is  done  with  a  dibble,  in  rows  of  about 
eight  inches  apart,  with  a  distance  of  four  inches  at  least 
between  the  plants.  After  a  couple  of  years,  the  plant  will  be 
snfliciently  grown  to  be  removed  to  the  nursery  or  to  a  per- 
manent position.  By  planting  it  at  once  where  it  is  intended 
to  remain,  we  avoid  both  the  cost  and  labour  of  a  future 
transplanting  and  the  delay,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  failure. 
Careful  nursery  treatment  is  almost  indispensable  for  very 
young  subjects,  which  require  continual  attention  in  culture 
and  pruning. 

The  Nukseby. — This  should  be  in  a  favourable  position,  well 
aired,  well  drained,  and  having  good,  easily  worked  soil. 
Porous  soils,  which  are  liable  to  be  always  too  dry,  should  be 
avoided  if  possible,  as  also  should  those  that  are  too  compact, 
as  they  retain  the  water  on  the  surface.  As  regards  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  in  a  nursery,  a  mixture  of  vegetable 
mould  is  preferable  to  maniire  oft'  the  dung  heap.  A  tree 
raised  in  soil  richly  manured  is  better  than  one  grown  in  bad 
soil,  but  inferior  to  one  grown  in  good  natural  soil,  composed 
of  various  elements.  The  ground  is  broken  up  before  winter, 
and  the  soil  and  compost  mixed  together  in  the  trench,  and 
not  deposited  in  layers.^  Stones,  roots,  and  weeds  are  removed. 
When  the  season  for_  planting  arrives,  all  that  has  to  be  done 
is  to  level  down  the  soil,  giving  it  a  second  and  final  turning. 
Although  we  are  not  partial  to  the  use  of  dung-heap  manure 
in  nurseries,  nevertheless,  soils  of  inferior  quality  must  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  slowly-decomposing  materials, 
which  will  impart  to  them  the  elements  in  which  they  are 
deficient,  and  secure  a  vigorous  growth  to  the  plants.  Such 
are  road  scrapings,  deposits  of  streams,  stable  refuse,  old 
mortar  or  plaster,  garden  rubbish,  old  bones  and  horns, 
cinders,  parings  ofi  meadows,  sand,  &c.,  all  which  are  to  be 
mixed  and  spread  long  before  the  time  of  planting. — Cliarlcs 
Baltet. 

(To  he  continued.) 


AUEICULAS  PEOM  SEED. 
One  frequently  hears  of  want  of  success  in  raising  Auriculas  from 
seed,  the  fault,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  usually  laid  to  the  seed. 
It  is,  perhaps,  noff  generally  known,  that  more  than  ordinary  care  is 
necessary  to  -insure  success  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  a  few  practical 
hints  may  be  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  raising  seed- 
lings. As  already  stated,  Auricula  seed  is  a  very  precarious  crop 
to  raise,  and  much  depends  on  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  treatment 
given.  About  the  middle  of  Januaiy  is  the  best  time  for  sowing. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans,  using' rather  a  light 
soil,  making  the  surface  quite  smooth,  and  distributing  the  seed  very 
regularly  3  then  pass  a  little  of  the  soil  through  a  very  fine  sieve,  but 
only  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed.  The  pans  shouldbe  placed  on 
a  very  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  taking  care  never  to  allow  it  to  get  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks  most  of  the  young  plants  will  have 
made  their  appearance.  The  paus  should  then  be  removed,  and  the 
young  plants  hardened  off  by  degrees,  very  gradually,  but  still 
keeping  them  in  rather  a  warm  situation  till  the  end  of  March. 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  remove  them  into  a  cold  frame. 
Whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  plenty  of  air  should  be  given, 
and  they  must  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  ai-e  large  enough,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  April, 
the  largest  of  them  should  be  taken  and  pricked  out  into  other 
pans,  at  about  two  inches  apart.  During  the  summer  months  they 
should  be  placed  in  some  shady  situation,  and  kept  well  watered, 
so  as  to  maintain  them  in  a  growing  state.     By  the  end  of  August 


the  plants  will  liave  made  great  progress,  and  many  of  them, 
especially  of  the  alpine  varieties,  will  again  require  to  be  removed  ; 
these  should  now  be  potted  singly  into  middle  sixty-sized  pots,  and  most 
of  the  stronger  ones  will  flower  the  following  spring,  a  result  which 
plainly  shows  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode  of 
raising  the  seed,  which  forces  every  live  grain  into  vegetation  in  a 
few  weeks,  whereas  by  the  method  generally  adopted,  without  the  aid 
of  bottom-heat,  a  great;  portion  of  the  seed  does  not  even  vegetate 
till  the  second  year,  and  the  weaker  seeds  seldom  vegetate  at  all. — 
J.  Ball,  Slough,  in  "Florist  oMd  Pomologist." 


PUBLIC    GARDENS. 


THE  BOTANIC  GAEDENS  IN  THE  EEGBNT'S  PAEK. 

Pew  public  gardens  were  ever  made  on  less  favourable  ground 
than  that  of  the  eighteen  acres,  the  site  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  the  Eegent's  Park ;  and  no  public  garden  of  the  same  size  has, 
notwithstanding  very  obvious  defects,  been  more  admired  for 
the  excellence  of  its  design.  If  we  cannot  include  it  in  the 
series  of  articles  on  the  "  Great  Gardens  of  Europe,"  commenced 
in  our  last  number,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  name  one  so 
efficient  in  preserving  the  taste  for  the  true  art  of  garden 
design  among  us.  We  have  often  before  spoken  of  the  deceiving 
nature  of  plans ;  but  we  never  felt  it  more  than  on  looking  at 
this.  The  most  charming  feature  of  the  place  is  its  full,  easy 
breadth,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  divisions  into  which, 
for  various  purposes,  it  is  cut  up ;  yet  no  sufiicient  idea 
of  this  is  to  be  got  from  the  plan.  There  is  another  feature  in 
which  this  garden  excels :  one,  however,  of  no  importance 
to  any  but  public  gardens — we  mean  its  fitness  for  flower 
shows  and  the  reception  of  crowds.  As  many  as  17,000 
persons  have  endeavoured  to  find  room  on  its  pleasant  little 
lawn ;  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  many  counter  attrac- 
tions at  Kensington,  the-Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere,  it  is 
universally  admitted  that,  for  arrangement  and  for  securing 
the  enjoyment  of  both  visitors  and  exhibitors,  no  place  as  yet 
equals  "  The  Park."  It  will  be  the  Society's  own  fault  if  it 
loses  this  pre-eminence.  Other  gardens  laid  out  with  the 
same  aim  are  models  of  what  to  avoid. 

The  central  part  of  the  Botanic  is  a  graceful,  free,  and 
natural  looking  scene,  the  boundary  of  which  is  more  like 
that  of  a  sweet  little  vale  than  of  what  was  once  a  flat  circle 
a  little  larger  than  the  round  pondin  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
now  inclosed  by  a  ring  fence  and  wide  road.  This  and  other 
parts  of  these  gardens  help  to  teach  what  would  appear  to  be 
known  to  but  few — probably  because  a  contrary  doctrine  is 
practically  illustrated  by  numbers  of  landscape  gardeners — that 
simplicity  of  treatment,  ease  of  gradation,  and  a  quiet  green 
foreground,  are  the  soul  of  an  art  on  which  the  beauty  of  the 
country  seats  of  England  so  much  depends.  Such  sweeps  of 
ground  require  only  the  details  of  the  picture  to  be  properly 
worked  iu,  the  planting  to  be  as  free  and  varied  as  the  scene, 
to  be  delightful  to  everyone  who  seeks  rejjose  or  ardusement 
in  a  garden. 

The  broad  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  which 
might  be  avoided  in  a  private  place,  rather  cuts  up  the  scene ; 
if  the  whole  surface  were  green,  we  know  no  spot  in  a  public 
garden  which  would  so  well  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  preserving 
near  the  house,  or  chief  point  of  view,  an  open  verdant  fore- 
ground, and  working  in  the  more  ornamental  details  some  little 
distance  oft',  instead  of  crowding  beds  and  colours  all  under  the 
windows. 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  east  side  of  the  gardens,  where  the 
artificial  water  is,  equally  agreeable  glimpses  are  obtained.  The 
water  itself  is  well  managed.  The  surrounding  slopes  and 
banks  do  not  seem  to  be  hybrids  between  railway  banks  and 
ditches,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  but  fall  and  dip  into  the 
water  as  they  usually  do  in  nature.  The  well-planted  mound, 
which  presents  such  an  agreeable  appearance  from  any  part  of 
the  garden,  but  particularly  from  the  water  side,  has  been 
formed  out  of  the  soil  dug  from  the  lake,  and  is  a  good  exahiple 
of  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  not  uncommon  case  of 
trying  'to  obtain  diversity  of  surface  by  using  the  soil  from 
excavations.-  Much  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  details 
of  the  planting,  but  as  a  whole  the  effect  is  excellent,  except 
when  the  eye  takes  in  the  botanical  department. 
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This,  as  usual  with  botanical  'departments,  is  not  lovely,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  devoted  to  it.  Such 
arrangements  are  usually  supported  by  the  State  or  by  univer- 
sities ;  in  this  case  considerable  expense  and  precious  space  are 
devoted  to  it  by  a  society.  There  is  probably  no  garden  in 
existence  which  supplies  so  many  specimens  for  lecture 
purposes.  The  greater  number  of  botanical  lecturers  in  London 
sweep  down  upon  it  for  specimens.  From  not  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  these  belong  does  the  Society  derive  a  farthing 
of  support ;  3'et  such  an  institution  as  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
maintains  at  very  considerable  expense  a  botanic  garden  to  do 
that  for  itself  which  the  gardens  m  the  Kegent's  Park  do 
for  the  lecturers  and  students  of  a  number  of  different  bodies. 
The  Society,  though  nominally  botanical,  exists  solely  from  its 
horticultural  attractions  ;  and,  while  it  is  well  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  for  scie'-  ie,  the  wisdom  of  keepin<;  such  a  large  ■  area 
of  the  gardens  covered  with  uninviting  formal  arrangements 
may  well  be  doubted.  The  specimens  for  lecturers  could  be 
grown  anywhere ;  and  considering  the  large  space  of  ground 
at  Kew,  and  the  fact  that  that  great  institution  is  supported  by 
the  State,  it  surely  is  the  place  to  furnish  the  many  thousand 
examples  required  for  such  purposes  in  London,  and  not  the 
very  small  gardens  of  a  society  the  finances  of  which  are  far 
from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  would,  without 
doing  away  withthc  hardy  plants,  be  very  easy  to  impi-ovc  this 
])art  of  the  gardens  by  laying  it  down  in  turf ,  and  in  a  compara- 
tively small  group  of  beds,  preserving  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  only  of  the  herbaceous  plants. 

The  conservatory  here  is  a  type  of  what  a  conservatory  in  a 
public  garden  should  be — curvilinear,  with  abundant  light  on  all 
sides,  and  permanently  and  well  constructed.  It  is  on  the 
whole  much  better  for  growing  and  showing  plants  than  any 
large  conservatorj'  erected  near  or  rn  London  of  late  years. 
The  plan  of  growing  nearly  all  the  important  plants  for  this 
and  like  structures  in  pots  and  large  tubs  is  a  very  expensive 
and  mistaken  one.  The  best  plan  is  that  seen  occasionally  on  the 
Contment — that  is,  of  throwing  the  whole  surface  into  a  minia- 
ture garden  of  the  picturesque  style.  This  can  be  done  with 
pei-fect  success  by  concealing  pillars,  roof,  and  sides  with  suit- 
able climbers,  and  by  planting  out  only  things  of  graceful 
habit,  like  Palms  and  Dracasnas.  The  planting-out  system  for 
the  conservatory  has  in  this  comitry  generally  fallen  into  dis- 
credit, because  Acacias  and  rajnd-growing  'New  Holland  plants 
were  the  subjects  usually  tried.  These  soon  ran  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  sometimes  lifted  out  the  panes  of  glass,  became 
very  scruljljy  vmderneath,  and  even  less  graceful  than  the 
exhibition  of  small  plants  in  pots  which  have  supplanted  them. 
If  the  planting-out  system  were  well  carried  out  here,  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  addition  that  is  now  being  made,  it  would 
prove  a  very  beautiful  winter  garden.  At  present  it,  like  nearly 
all  the  other  great  structures  in  the  country,  shows  that 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  which  we  see  the 
necessity  of  studying  general  effect  as  well  as  securing  good 
plants.  lu  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Baines  and  M.  Andre,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
publish  a  view  showmg  the  effects  of  a  fine  house  in  this 
style. 

As  to  the  other  houses  here,  little  can  be  said  in  their  favour. 
They  are  entirely  unworthy  of  a  society  which  should,  if  any- 
thing, set  a  good  example  in  plant  cultivation  and  arrangemcTit. 
In  London  some  of  our  most  important  branches  of  gardeniuo- 
are  pursued  under  such  difficulties,  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  give 
them  up  as  hopeless.  But  there  is  one  branch  that  can  be  done 
as  well  in  London  as  anywhere  else — the  culture  of  hot- 
house plants  of  every  type.  Our  best  collections  of  these 
plants  are  in  London.  This  is  the  type  of  vegetation  which 
the  Society  should  take  pains  to  develop.  A  dozen  first-class 
roomy  and  well  filled  houses  would  do  much  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  gardens.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
this  branch  is  not  attended  to,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
great  nurserymen  of  Loudon  are  always  willing  to  present 
public  gardens  with  their  new  plants,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
cost  for  these. 

Building  a  number  of  roomy  houses  is,  however,  a  mode  of 
nnprovement  depending  entirely  on  monetary,  not  artistic,  con- 
siderations, and  therefore  it  is  not  fair  to  blame  the  Society 
for  this  want.     But  as  much  improvement  is  sometimes  effected 


by  the  removal  of  puerilities,  eyesores,  and  absurdities,  as  by 
the  creation  of  costly  works.  Examples  of  this  truth  could 
be  pointed  out  in  several  of  our  public  gardens.  Here,  foi 
example,  the  small  Italian  garden,  marked  7  in  the  plan,  lying 
between  the  admirably  designed  show  tent  and  American 
garden,  the  "  rookwork"  in  the  British  garden,  and  a  peculiar 
variety  of  succulent  house  in  the  medical  garden,  are  among 
the  flaws  which  it  would  be  wise  to  put  out  of  sight.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  what  everybody  knoj^'s  that  the  design 
of  the  gardens  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Mamock.  He  also 
designed  the  beautifully -arranged  show  tent  which  has  enabled  . 
us  all  to  see  and  enjoy  the  dehghtfnl  assemblage  called  a 
"  flower  show"  to  the  best  advantage.  The  first  of  its  kind,  the 
influence  of  this  admirable  tent-garden  is  now  everywhere 
extending,  and  no  doubt  all  our  great  shows  will  one  day  be 
arranged  on  the  same  principle.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  more  of,  or  to  vary  more,  such 
a  very  small  space  of  ground  as  the  site  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
in  the  Regent's  Park. 

The  Society  has  recently  effected  a  very  desirable  improve- 
ment in  making  a  new  covered  entrance  to  the  wmter  garden 
(see  3-5  in  plan) ;  we  trust  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  effect  every 
other  change  necessary  for  the  continued  well-being  of  the  ■ 
gardens,  and  that  it  may  long  remain  the  most  charming  and 
popular  oasis  in  our  great  desert  of  brick. 


A  GOSSIP  -ABOUT  GARDENmG.* 

BY  ALFRED  SMEB,  F.E.S. 
About  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  great  poet  Horace  said  that 
the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  have  a  garden  with  a  crystal 
stream  running  through  it,  and  also  a  small  wood.  That  also  is  my 
case;  and  my  Wish,  as  I  suppose  his  was,  has  been  gratified.  Every 
plant,  as  most  peoiile  know,  requires  light  and  heat,  more  or  less  ; 
and  unless  it  has  these  it  will  not  grow.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  try 
to  grow  the  sugar-cane  in  this  climate  ;  it  would  be  equally  vain  to 
try  to  grow  the  geranium  in  Jamaica.  The  sugar-cane  would  not 
have  enough  heat  here,  and  the  geranium  would  have  too  much  in 
Jamaica,  so  that  in  either  case  the  plant  would  jjerish.  The  right 
temperature  under  which  plants  will  grow  must  therefore  be  deter- 
mined. When  I  was  at  Florence,  I  was  told  Alpine  plants  would 
not  grow  there,  the  climate  was  too  hot.  Heat  and  light  must  not  only 
be  applied  to  every  plant,  but  the  plant  must  rest,  and  then  grow,  and 
then  rest  again.  Best  is  as  necessary  to  a  plant  as  it  is  to  mau, 
and  ipauy  of  our  plants  are  not  able  to  be  successfully  grown  because 
we  are  not  able  to  give  them  their  precise  inters'als  of  rest  and 
growth  as  in  their  native  homes.  Alpine  plants  in  summer  are 
e.Tposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  winter  they  are  kept 
warm  by  a  thick  covering  of  snow.  But  besides  light  and  heat, 
there  must  be  at  certain  times  moisture  in  the  air,  and  unless  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  proper  time  to  apply  moisture  and  to 
withhold  it,  your  indoor  garden  will  be  a  failure.  In  the  case 
of  the  vine,  for  example,  when  the  leaves  are  expanding  a  damp 
atmosphere  is  necessary;  as  its  fruit  approaches  maturity,  the 
atmosphere  is  gradually  dried ;  and  when  perfection  is  attained, 
we  give  all  the  air  and  light  we  can,  and  a  much  drier  atmosphere 
than  before. 

Electricity  was  once  thought  to  exercise  considerable  influence  on 
vegetation,  and  experiments  have  been  instituted  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  its  effects  on  growing  crops.  We  see  what  it  will  do  in  the 
violent  discharge  which  takes  place  in  a  thunderstorm  ;  if  a  tree  is 
struck,  the  lightning  goes  down  it  just  under  the  bark,  and  then 
Jumps  to  the  ground  where  it  is  wet  or  damp  so  that  the  bark  of  the 
tree  is  peeled  off ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  common  cfiectsof  an  electric 
discharge  on  a  growing  tree.  I  have  the  figure  of  one  which  was 
struck  in  the  grounds  of  a  friend  of  mine.  It  stood  in  a  field  where 
some  hurdles  were  placed,  and  the  electric  discharge  could  be  traced 
from  the  tree  to  a  point  where  these  hurdles  entered  the  ground. 
This  may  be  taken  as  the  effect  of  lightning  upon  a  tree.  Those 
stories  which  ^ve  hear  of  trees  dying  because  struck  by  lightning  are 
merely  fables ;  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  many  instances,  the 
effect  which  is  produced  is  that  the  bark  is  thrown  off  and  torn 
and  loosened  all  ronnd  the  tree.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
effects  produced  by  electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants,  nothing 
is  known,  and  in  my  opinion  it  has  no  important  effect  on  vegetation 
at  all. 

We  know  how  to  grow  our  plants ;  but  how  are  we  to  obtain_ 
them  ?  In  the  first  place,  from  seeds.  But  wiat  do  we  thus  obtain  ? 
A  plant  of  a  like  species  to  that  from  which  the  seed  came.     Of  a 

*  Abstract  of  a  Lcctui-o  delivered  imprompta  at  the  London  lustitution. 
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like  species  .,  -«c<riylo  vary  somewhat.  There  are  certain  limits 
to  variation,  but  those  limits  are  marked.  Take  the  wild  crab, 
which  is  so  acrid  that  you  caunot  cat  it,  compare  that  witli  the 
ribston  pi])pin.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  them,  but 
within  the  limit  of  variation.  Take  a  wild  pear,  compare  that  witli 
the  delicious  pear  ol:  the  present  day,  and  the  variation  i^  enormous, 
yet  it  is  within  the  limit  of  variation,  and  horticulturists  have 
never  found  that  one  species  transforms  itself  into  another.  But 
how  shall  we  propapiatc  such  improved  varieties  as  turn  up  bj'  acci- 
dent or  by  means  of  hish  cultivation  .'  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
done  by  layering,  l5y  which  wo  get  a  part  of  the  original  plant  with 
roots  of  its  OW71,  or  by  grafting,  in  which,  to  be  successful,  yon 
nnist  bring  the  new  wood  of  the  one  against  tlie  new  wood  of  the 
other.  By  this  process  we  multiply  any  trees  that  wo  like  upon 
anotlier  stock. 

Again,  tlie  same  individual  may  be  propagated  liy  cuttings,  by  divi- 
sion of  bulljs,  or  by  that  of  roots.  In  short,  tlic  point  is  t)iis  :  When 
ive  want  to  preserve  any  particular  variety,  we  nnist  not  resort  to  seed, 
ivhich  ma}'  give  us  a  plant  different  from  the  parent.  Now,  having 
considered  the  chief  points  upon  wliich  horticultural  operations  are 
based,  I  should  like,  in  imagination,  to  take  you  round  my  garden  ; 
and  first,  as  to  vcgetaj'es.  You  know  it  has  been  said  that  more 
)  icoplc  have  perished fron^  -ant  of  vegetablcfood  than  have  evcrpcrished 
in  liattlc.  Tlierefore,  what  vegetables  should  we  grow  ?  To  my 
mind,  the  king  of  vegetables  is  the  watercress.  To  have  it  at  its 
bist,  it  niust  be  groi\Ti  in  a  piu-e  stream,  which  ought  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth  at  the  temperature  of  52',  and  then  ought 
to  run  over  a  clean  jicbbly  bed.  To  start,  you  take  a  handful  of 
watercrcsses  and  put  a  stone  upon  them,  tlien  another,  and  so  on,  until 
you  have  covered  the  space  on  which  yi>u  want  them  to  grow;  and 
then,  if  yon  pick  them  fresh  from  the  brook,  they  are  one  of  tlie 
most  wholosoine  vegetables  wliich  the  country  can  afford.  But  you 
often  *ce  them  grown  upon  the  verge  of  sewage  beds ;  and  then  con- 
scqncncea  may  arise  from  eating  them  which  are  too  serious  to 
contemplate.'  You  liave  heard  of  the  terrors  of  the  tape-worm  ;  you 
know  that  it  may  consist  of  two  or  three  hundred  joints,  and  tliat 
each  of  tliesc  may  contain  about  thirty  thousand  ova.  If  you  consider 
lliat  these  are  common  in  the  sewage  beds,  and  that  they  are  so 
distributed  to  the  watercress  plant,  and  if  you  consider  tliat  they 
are  thus  taken  into  the  animal  economy,  you  may  judge  the  danger 
there  is  in  using  watercrcsses,  and  the  necessity  f(n-  preventing  their 
sale vmdcr.such circumstances,  ^yhcntlleyal•csoldintheneighbourhoods 
ot  Iar"e  towns,  the  danger  is  much  gi:oatcr  than  those  who  eat  them 
are  aware  of.  Wo  cannot  all,  perhaps,  get  perfectly  pure  and  fresh 
watercrcsses,  but  I  can.  My  ciystal  brook  comes  to  my  aid.  How- 
ever, mustard  is  always  at  hand.  In  the  shops  we  buy  what  is  called 
mustard :  but  wo  get  rape.  These  are  much  idike ;  but  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  qnality.  I  will  not,  however,  detnin  you  with 
salad  plants ;  but  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  absinthe,  which  is  a 
dain'crous  plant.  Absinthe  is  now  drunk  enormously  in  Palis,  and 
I  have  consulted  medical  practitioners  in  France,  who  say  that  many 
lirain  diseases  and  epileptic  lits  are  produced  by  taking  this  pernicious 
herb.  Therefore,  if  you  have  it,  have  it  merely  to  sho\v  persons, 
tliat  they  may  not  introduce  it  into  this  country. 

From  vegetables  let  us  pass  to  fruit-trees.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  apples  are  mere  varieties  of  the  wild  crab.  But  these 
varieties  are  very  numerous ;  I  have  myself  more  tlian  three 
hundred  kinds.  Now,  with  good  managemeut,  we  ought  to  have  an 
apple  for  every  day  in  the  year.  You  begin  with  a  little  apple  that 
ripens  in  .Inly.  You  go  on  step  by  step  until  you  have  apples 
ripening  at  Christmas.  You  go  on  again  until  Mareh,  and  then  you  still 
have  apples — for  there  are  some  which  do  not  become  ripo  until 
March — and  we  finish  off  with  the  French  crab  in  .Inne,  which  is  not 
oulv  in  i>erfeetioii  then,  but  will  last  over  a  second  year;  and  so,  by 
a  little  caieful  rnljnstiiient  we  may  have  not  only  culinary,  but  also 
eating  ajiples  all  the  year  rnund,  Aboul  from  thirty  to  forty  kiiuls 
are  amjily  snllicient  for  this  puriiosc.  Then  we  eoiue  to  the  pear; 
Imt  pears  are  either  very  line  or  very  bad,  and  wo  must  make  a  much 
ni(U-o  careful  selection.  If  wo  begin  by  the  end  of  July  with  a  small 
early  pear,  and  go  on  from  one  to  another,  we  can  have  fruit  well 
into  the  winter.  "  He  who  grows  jiears  grows  for  his  hell's,"  is  an 
old  .saying.  Virgil  says,  "riant  peare  and  thy  posterity  shall  gathcr 
tho  fruit."  But  we  know  now  how  to  get  them  mueh  sooner.  Wo 
eat  olt  the  shoot  of  a  pear,  and  "  plant "  if  upon  a  tpiincc.  liy  grafting 
ill  this  w!>y  we  render  the  pear  tree  fertile,  and  then  in  a  year  or 
two  we  get  fruit  which  \\i^  might  have  had  to  wait  twenty  yeai's  for 
if  thctiee  had  been  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  to  he  observed 
that  the  quince  stock  shonld  be  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  not 
under  the  ground,  or  else  the  pear  will  throw  out  roots,  and  you  will 
be  uo  better  oft  than  if  you  had  planted  the  pear  trecitsclf.  Having 
planted  our  pear  trees,  we  must  train  them  in  a  particular  way. 
Wo  therefore  cut  the  brandies  into  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  as  near 


as  may  be,  to  look  like  a  .lack-in-tlie.Grcen.  Every  branch  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  light,  and  upon  every  branch  there  we  get 
pears.  We  pass  now  from  peai's  to  plums,  and  from  those  to  gi'apo 
vines,  and  on  to  nut  trees,  where  you  must  notice  the  two  blossoms, 
one,  the  catkins,  being  the  male,  wliich  comes  out  early  in  January 
and  Febniary.  The  female  is  a  little  red  flower,  which  is  overlooked 
by  most  people ;  but  I  need  scarcely  saj-  that  both  males  and  females 
must  be  present;  in  onr  plantations,  or  there  will  be  few  nuts. 

As  for  plants,  I  am,  like  everbody  else,  a  lover  ot  tenis.  Fern  roots 
do  not  like  to  be  soddened  in  water  and  do  not  like  to  be  dry;  now 
}'ou  must  find  the  happy  medium.  They  should  be  never  dry,  ever 
moist,  and  3'et  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist.  The  best  way  to 
manage  that  is  to  ])lant  them  upon  a  bank.  And  what  happens  ? 
There  is  always  moisture  draining  through  the  earth,  and  the  wet  is 
always  running  away  from  the  roots,  and  if  you  plant  them  in  that 
way  you  will  have  as  luxuriant  specimens  as  are  to  be  seen  any- 
where. Now  ferns,  you  know,  as  a  rule  like  a  little  shade,  not  too 
much  however.  There  are  some  which  will  bear  the  full  blaze  ot  tho 
■sun.  The  Osmunda  regalis  and  several  other  ferns  bear  well 
tho  light  of  the  sun,  but  next  in  order  wo  come  to  those  delicate 
ferns  which  will  not  bear  so  much  light,  and  these  we  must  put  in 
another  situation.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  growing  the  feni  ot 
Tunbridge  Wells,  out  of  doors.  It  is  most  delicate,  aud  is  altogether 
a  most  charming  plant.  But  tho  way  I  can  manage,  with  most 
perfect  success,  is  to  bury  in  the  ground  a  little  square  box,  put  in 
the  feni,  aud  then  put  a  piece  of  glass  over  it;  that  is  sufliaient  to 
protect  it  from  the  wind  and  to  keep  up  a  continnal  moisture,  and  it 
never  gets  materially  i^-ozon,  and  so,  many  of  these  tender  terns  may 
bo  grown  in  perfection.  I  have  grown  in  this  -ttiiy  that  wondei-ful 
fem  wliich  was  discovered  by  Cajitaiu  Cook  in  New  Zealand,  tho 
Todea  supcrba  ;  so  you  will  see  what  may  be  done  by  a  suuple  protec- 
tion of  glij.ss.  Sometimes  wo  adopt  other  plans,  we  make  a  little 
jiocket  for  the  plant  by  putting  two  or  three  stones  round  it  in  a  little 
hole,  and  so  it  has  the  advantage  of  full  light  and  air  and  yet  is 
protected.  There  arc  many  exotic  ferns,  however,  which  will  grow 
out  of  doors  as  well  as  the  English  ferns,  but  we  cany  their  outward 
growth  to  a  greater  extent  by  housing  some  of  the  delicate  ones  in 
the  winter  and  putting  them  out  of  doors  in  the  summer.  In  this 
way  the  large  tree  ferns  will  grow,  and  show  tlieir  forms  remarkably 
well.  To  go  into  my  fernery  in  winter  when  all  there  is  beautiful 
and  green,  and  then  to  come  out  and  regard  tho  snow  and  ice^and 
naked  trees,  is  an  effect  which  is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Of  alpine  flowers  I  have  many  hnndreds.  They  can  bo  gi-own  with 
jiei-fect  success  on  one  condition,  that  you  allow  no  one  to  dig  amongst 
them,  and  that  you  leave  them  carefully  alone  as  soon  as  they  are 
established.  I  know  of  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  select  your 
flowers  on  the  mountain  and  bring  them  home  to  jilant  in  your 
garden,  and  then  to  see  them  as  reminiscences  of  tho  beautiful 
scenes  you  have  before  seen.  My  alpinery  is  a  veiy  delightful  place 
to  me.  I  alwavs  go  there  to  see  what  flower  is  out ;  tho  last  was  the 
Lily  ot  tho  Field  of  Uio  Bible.  Then  there  are  the  .Saxifrages,  and 
the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  which  was  thought  so  beautiful  as  to  bo  dedi. 
Gated  to  the  Muses.  Then  there  is  another  phint  in  the  nlpmery 
which  I  must  notice,  tho  Liuna-a  borealis.  It  is  tho  smallest  of  all 
the  honeysuckles,  and  that  great  naturalist,  I.innicus.  chose  it  as  a 
type  of  himself,  because  it  had  so  lowly  an  origin.  He  obtained  jier- 
mission  to  use  it  as  his  coat  of  arms.  It  is  a  very  scarce  i.lant,  and 
I  can  hardly  describe  the  pleasure  I  have  found  in  seeing  it  m  a 
wood  in  Aberdeen.shiro.  We  are  not  restricted  to  foreign  plants, 
our  veiy  woods  and  fields  are  beautiful  with  flowers.  There  is  110 
more  beautiful  plant  than  the  marsh  marigold  ;  to  see  it  ,gi-owing  111 
spring,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  Its  perfection  of  fnnn  renders 
it  a  plant  which  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  luir  streams.  The  purple 
loosestrife  which  grows  bv  the  banks  of  the  Thames  reiidci-s  theni  a 
perfect  flower  garden.  When  wo  liml  the  « ild  digitalis,  the  wild 
violet,  the  wild  honeysuckle,  aud  many  other  plants,  we  may  say  there 
is  a  beautiful  finwer "garden  in  our  woods.  I  was  never  more  struck 
than  when  I  saw  some  dr.awings  of  some  wild  flowers:  1  fnund  that 
we  had  put  aside  tor  our  garden  flowers  othei-s  which  had  higher 
claims.  The  time  has  nearlv  run  out,  but  am  I  not  to  speak  ot  my 
orchids,  mv  bees,  ittul  my 'flies  ?  Am  I  not  to  speak  ot  the  man 
orchiil,  which  looks  as  though  a  little  man  were  dangling  from  the 
flower?  This  is  to  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  Iho 
curious  fly  orchid  is  not  far  oft  and  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  dovo 
orchid  has  in  its  flower  a  figure  of  a  dove,  spotless  ns  ivory.  It  is 
looked  upon  with  considerable  superstition  by  the  Spaniards  in 
Central  America  where  it  glows.  I  cannot  describe  the  many 
beanties  wo  grow,  and  it  would  take  much  longer  to  describe  the 
plants.  A  garden  must  ever  be  a  source  ot  iileasuro  to  a  man  :  it 
helps  him  over  his  troubles,  sootlies  his  nervous  system,  ami  carries 
his  mind  from  the  beautiful  things  Avhich  grow  there  to  tho  Author 
and  Designer  ot  tlicui  nil. 
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EOSES    AND    ROSE    CULTURE. 

Before  I  continue  my  catalogue   of    those  roses  which  I 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  which 
I  specially  commend  to  the  young  rosarian  as  most  likely,  from 
their  "  staying  qualities,' to  encourage  and  extend  his  ambition, 
-    I  must  reply  to   the  iu- 
C|uiries  and  observations 
of  my   friend   Mr.  Fish 
(p.  203),  concerning  cer- 
tain     varieties     already 
noticed  and  commended,   ^ 
To   hold   converse    with 
such   a    congenial   spirit 
must  always  be  to  me  a 
happy   employment,  and 
it  is  so  more  particularly 
oil  the  present  occasion, 
because     I     venture     to 
hope  that   some  readers 
of  The  Garden  may  be 
interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  two  veteran  flo- 
rists,— 

Arcades  ninbo, 
Et  cautare  pares  ct  respondere 

parati, — 

may  perhaps  learn  some- 
thing from  our  experi- 
ence, and  be  induced  to 
communicate  their  own. 

With    regard,    in    the 
first  place,  to   Souvenir  : 
de  laMalmaison,  of  which 
Mr.  Fish  complains  that, 
out  of  doors  it  is  so  hard- 
hearted   and   unsatisfac- 
tory, that  he  has  almost 
given   up    growmg  it,   I 
most     earnestly    say    to 
him,  as  Punch  to  persons 
about  to  marry,  "  Don't." 
Because,      although      it 
rarely    succeeds    at     all, 
and  is  short-lived  at  best, 
upon  the   briar,   and   al- 
though iu  a  cold  or  wet 
summer  its  first  buds  are 
deformed  and  decayed,  it 
rarely    fails   when    once 
thoroughly      established 
"-  upon   its   own  roots   (in 
no  other  form  will  it  pros- 
per continuously)  to  pro- 
duce in  the  later  summer, 
and     especially    in    the 
autumn,  its  lovely  roses.     Being,  like  all  Bourbons,  of  tender 
constitution,  it  must  have  a  good  warm  overcoat  of  farmyard 
manure  put  on  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  then,  though 
the  upper  shoots  may  be  blackened  by  frost,  it  will  come  out  in 
force  from  the  roots  in  spring.   Agam  and  again  I  have  cut  away 
in  March  the  dead  wood  from  this  ancient  stump,  until  nothinn- 
was  to  be  seen  above  ground ;  but  soon  the  new  growth  began  to 
break,  like  heads  of  asparagus,  around;  and,  as  I  stated  before, 
plants  purchased  and  planted  in  1846  still  continue  to  yield 
beautiful  roses  in  our  cold  Nottinghamshire  clay.    And  I  have 
but  three  more  words  to  say  on  this  subject  to  my  friend,  or 
to  any  other  brother  rosarian,-"  Come  and  see  " 
■^J^n  ^jVr''^  place,  and  with  reference  to  the  two  Devoniensis, 
mere  etfiUe,  my  good  brother  not  only  accuses  me  of  prefering 


the  daughter  to  the  mother  (an  infirmity  common  to  man), 
but,  in  his  enthusiastic  admu-ation  of  the  older  variety,  he  decries 
and  disparages  the  new.  Let  me  say,  that  I  only  passed  over 
Devoniensis  senior  because  the  list  which  I  am  giving  in 
The  Garden  is  restricted  to  roses  which  are  perfectly  hardy ; 
that  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  nothing  lovelier  than 
this  variety  in  its  most  perfect  phase;  and  that  if  any  eminent 
composer  will  prepare  a  duet  in  its  praise  for  myself  and 
Mr.  Fish,  to  sing  at  the  next  congress  or  conversazione  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I  will  endeavour  to  learn  my 
part. 

But  he  is  mistaken  about  the  daughter.     He  can  never  have 
seen  it,  as  I  and  others  have  grown  it,  upon  the  hybrid  Bourbon 

(Celine)  stock  sixteen  feet" 
in  height,  and  bearing  an 
abundance  of  roses,  quite 
as  beautiful  as  the  paren- 
tal flower.  It  is,  as  he 
says,  too  delicate  fof  out- 
door cultivation ;  and  yet 
I  still  possess  upon  a 
wall  one  of  the  original 
trees  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  • 
Curtis,  of  the  Devon 
Nursery,  Torquay.  The 
proper  place  for  Climbing 
'Devoniensis  is  in  a  rose 
house,  and  then,  carefully 
treated,  it  is,  in  April, 
exquisite.  Why  they  who 
grow  flowers  for  the  Lon- 
don market  have  not  cul- 
tivated this  rose  more 
extensively  I  am  at  a  loss 
.  to  know,unless  its  blooms 
are  too  large  for  the  but- 
ton-hole. 

On  the  the  third  count 
I  must  plead  guilty.  I 
did  not  express  myself 
adequately  as  to  soil.  The 
sentence  should  have 
been,  "  A  mellow  loam  in 
which,  when  it  has  been 
double  dug,  a  walking- 
stick  may  be  readily 
pushed  into  it  up  to  the 
handle."  His  comments 
are  perfectly  just  upon 
the  remark  as  it  stood, 
and  I  correct  my  error 
with  apologies  ajid 
thanks. 

And  now  I  must  con- 
clude my  list  of  weather- 
proof roses,  tob  few  in 
number,  ere  the  time  of 
planting  be  past. 

S.  RErNOLD.s  Hole.  • 


YUCCA  PENDULA. 

,  ,  This  is   one  of  the  very 

best  species  of  the  genus,  couaicleriug  its  graceful  and  noble  habit 
simply   invaluable   in  every   garden.     It 


1,  ,<.  X  .,.■,.  X,  ™,  '^''''^'^y  garden.  It,  grows  about  six  and  a 
half  feet  high,  the  leaves  being  at  first  erect,  and  of  sea-"reen 
colour,  afterwards  becoming  reflexed,  and  chano-in"  to  a  deep 
green.  Old  and  well-established  plants  of  it  standin<r  alone  on 
the  grass  are  pictures  of  grace  and  symmetry,  from  the  lower 
leaves  which  sweep  the  ground  to  the  central  ones  that  point 
up  as  straight  as  a  needle.  It  is  amusing  to  think  of  people 
putting  tender  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  running  with  sheets 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  rain  of  early  summer  and 
autumn,  while  perhaps  not  a  good  specimen  of  this  fine  thine  is  to 
be  seen  m  the  place.  There  is  no  plant  more  suited  for  plantiutr 
between  and  associating  with  ^ower-beds,  for  isolation  or  cold 
groups,  on  the  turf  of  the  pleasure  ground,  tdr  large  vases,  and  for 
bold  rocKy  banks. 
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DESERTED     FAVOURITES. 

THE  WHITE  LILY. 

Xmong  our  grandest  "  old-fashioned "  flowers,  uo  garden 
ourite  ever  held  higher  rank  than  the  White  Lily.  It  has 
-\^ed  the  theme  of  poets,  the  model  of  painters,  and  has 
,•  Jen  the  symbol  of  spotless  purity,  and  of  youth  and  beauty, 
from  time  immemorial.  Among  garden  flowers  it  is  fairest 
among  the  beautiful.  Matchless  in  its  snowy  whiteness  and 
exquisite  form,  it  seems  loftily  to  disdain  the  aid  of  the 
fairest  hues.  It  would,  indeed,  be  as  futile  "to  gild  refined 
gold,"  as  Shakespefire  has  said,  as  to  "paint  the  lily";  for, 
in  fact,  colour  would  but  detract  from  the  proud  chasteness  of 
this  stately  flower.  It  is 
one  of  those  fine  old 
plants  with  which  we 
have  been  associated  from 
our  youth,  and  there- 
fore must  not  be  dis- 
carded, even  to  give  place 
to  the  golden-rayed  Lily 
itself. 

How  grandly  the  tall 
groups  of  Wlaite  Lilies 
used  to  rise  in  early  sum- 
mer among  the  fine  old 
Ijorder  flowers,  before 
they  were  all  uprooted 
and  banished  to  make 
way  for  the  monotonous, 
"  ribbon  system,"  or  geo- 
metric masses  of  less 
worthy  flowers  !  How 
much  more  interesting 
than  such  plants,  or 
-such  a  system  of  cul- 
ture, were  those  great 
clumps  of  aspiring  Lilies 
thit  appeared  every  suc- 
cessive spring  on  a  well- 
known  spot,  and  with 
their  upright  growth  con- 
trasted so  finely  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of 
our  old,  old  terrace  walls, 
relieving  their  monotony 
by  i-ising  above  their 
upper  lines,  whose  course 
tUcy  interrupt  with  a 
mass  of  floral  beautj- 
that  made  the  cold  scul))- 
turo  of  the  marble  vases 
and  their  jiedestals  look 
jioor  and  pale  in  coni- 
]iarison  with  the  living 
forms  and  dazzling  white- 
ness of  the  sculpture-like 
flowers  ! 

One  caimot  wonder 
that  the  Lily  became  long 
ago  an  emblem  of  purity 
and  beauty;  nor  that, 
as      Chaucer       tells      us, 

St.  Cecilia's  name  was  derived  from  Cicli  liliuin, 
of lloavcn, — 

"  First  I  will  to  yon  Iho  name  of  St.  Cccillo 

K.^pound,  as  men  may  in  her  story  poc  : 

It  is  to  sny,  iu  KiiRlisb,  Hciivcn's  Lily, 

For  puru  cba.stciiesso  of  virginity." 

Shakcs])oare,  as  is  well  known,  took  ma?iy  of  his  liai)])iest 
similes  from  flowers;  and  in  the  folli)wiiig  iniglit  almost 
ap)iear  to  have  foreseen  the  neglect  and  banishment  of  the 
Lily  from  our  gardens,  when  ho  makes  a  stranger  in  his  own 
land  exclaim, — 

"  Like  tlic  Lily, 
That  once  was  miatrosa  of  tlio  floUl  ami  UoiU'islicil, 
I'll  hung  my  hciul  and  perish." 

There  would  be  no  end  to  (juoting  all  that  poets  have  said 


of  the  "  white-plumed  "  lilies,  as  Keats  called  them  ;  but  the 
lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  he  turns  the  fair  image  of 
the  Lily  to  exceeding  good  aocoimt,  must  not  be  passed 
over, — 

"  It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk  ;  doth  make  men  better  be  ; 
Or  standing  long  as  oak,  three  hundred  3"ear, 
To  fall  a  log  at  last,  drj',  bald,  and  sear  :" 

A  Lily  of  the  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  ilay  ; 

Altho'  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 

It  was  the  llo\Yer  of  bght." 

Nor  can  Cowper's  happily-conceived  characteristics  of  the 
Lily  be  omitted ;  they  are  so  extremely  apt,  and  so  like,  that 
they  may  be  taken  as  an  accui'ate  portrait,  though   by  the 

hand  of  an  accomplished 
painter,  who  always  knew 
how  to  seize  upon  the  best 
points  of  his  sitters.  It  is 
in  his  short  poem  describ- 
ing the  rivalry  of  the  Lily 
and  the  Rose  that  the 
following  lines  occur: — 

"  The  Lily's  height  bcspoko 
command, 

A  fair  imperial  flower  ; 

She  seemed  designed  for 
Flora's  hand. 

The  Kcrpfre  of  her  power." 

Seeing  how  the  most 
gifted  of  our  flower  lovers, 
our  greatest  jiocts  them- 
selves, have  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  White  Lily, 
we  may  fairly  hope  that 
we  will  not  persist  in 
perversely  refusing  due 
court,  as  of  old,  \o  the 
Tindoubtcd  queen  of  border 
flowers;  neither  neglecting 
her  culture  for  weedy 
novelties  nor  gaudy  masses 
of  glaring  jjclargoniums 
(which  yet  have  high  value 
in  their  projier  place).  Let, 
then,  the  lily  once  more 
reign  supreme  in  our  flower 
bordei's,  among  many  other 
deserted  beauties,wlio  must 
be  recalled  from  banish- 
ment to  form  her  court. 
Let  not  the  shortness  of 
licr  summer  career  bo 
deemed  a  defect — her  single 
month  of  glory  is  worth  a 
wihole  summer's  bloom  of 
meaner  flowei's.  Tlierc  is 
the  montii  of  lilacs  and 
laburnums  to  precede  her 
reign,  and  the  months  of 
rcises  to  follow,  and  the 
noble  all!  umn  Mowers  after- 
wards. There  is  somclliing 
more  attitching  and  in- 
teresting in  the  vi.sits  of 
tliese  ]i)ants,  tlint  conic 
and  lavish  tlieir  bc.mty  u|>on  us  for  a  golden  month,  and 
then  bid  us  adieu  till  auothei'  summer,  thiin  in  those  flowers 
that  bloom  on  monotonously  montli  aflcr  month,  lingering  with 
us  till  their  very  presence  is  unnoticed  ;  while  tlie  advent  of  the 
first  lilacs,  the  first  lilies,  the  fir.-;T  roses,  for  their  brief  stay, 
mark  so  delightfully  the  growth  and  progress  of  each  garden- 
year,  from  early  spring-title  into  the  midst  of  high  summer, 
and  on  to  goUlcn  autumn.  Flos. 


Sweet  Peas  (see  p.  16:;).— it  hiu*  been  our  pmctico  for  n  goiMl  ninuy  years  to 
ftinv  swoct  peas  in  the  ojK'n  grouniL  in  November,  at  the  same  time  ns'wp  put  in 
the  tlrst  ci"op  of  edible  peas.  It  isasl^mishlni:  bow  much Iwlicr they  (lower;  aud 
the.v  arc  ipiitc  as  hardy  iw  the  hiirdip.Ht  of  iho  iNlible  sorts.  To  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession, it  is  as  well  to  sow  again  in  February  and  the  cud  of  March.  In  this 
way,  llowcr^i  of  sweet  peas  may  be  had  f  n.»m  June  to  November. — D.  T.  F. 
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THE   FlidWEE   GAKDEW    FOK   FEBRUARY. 

BY    GEORGE  WESTLAJTD,  WITLET  COURT. 

In-  re-arrauging  flower  gardens,  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  may  be 
employed  with  the  best  results;  for  in  the  working  out  of  parterre 
l^atterns,  judiciously  disposed  groups  with  graceful  outlines,  associated 
with  bedding  plants,  are  more  effective  and  desirable  than  many  of 
the  tender  subjects  now  so  freely  used  for  such  puqDOses,  necessi- 
fating  as  they  do  the  employment  of  unusual  care  and  fertility  of 
expedients  on  the  part  of  the  cidtivator,  and  often,  after  all,  pro- 
ducing  but  a  small  amount  of  success.  One  of  the  most  important 
points  in  connection  with  flower  garden  operations  at  this  season  is 
preparation  of  the  beds  and  the  secm-ing  of  proper  composts ;  where 
beds  ai-e  not  planted  with  spring-flowering  things,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  fallow,  so  to  speak,  to  which  they  are  subjected  to 
hare  them  deeply  worked  up  and  prepared  for  planting.  Upon  poor 
soils,  too  little  attention  is  often  paid  to  our  flower  beds,  which  arc 
kept  under  crop  year  after  year  without  taldng  into  consideration 
that  the  ground  is  becoming  annually  poorer.  Flower-beds  to  be 
])erfcctly  successful  must  be  treated  according  to  the  crop  which 
they  arc  intended  to  cany.  Some  things,  as  for  example,  Abuti- 
lous,  Aralias,  Cannas,  Ferdinandas,  Eiciuus,  Solanums,  Wigandias, 
ic,  require  a  large  "amount  of  manure  to  give  them-nobility  of  aspect 
and  perfect  leaf  development.  In  preparing  beds  for  these,  especi- 
ally in  cold,  wet  localities,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  place  the  soil 
on  brick  rubble,  ivhieh  will  secure  good  drainage  and  tend  to  raise 
tlic  temperature  of  the  soil  a  few  degrees  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  The  compost  should  be  used  in  rather  a  rough  state  in 
order  to  prcmote  healthy  development  by  gradual  decomposition. 
J  lardy  Clematises  grown  as  bedding  plants  should  now  have  atten- 
tion ;  their  blooming  season  may  be  considerably  prolonged  by 
pruning  them  at  three  different  periods,  viz.,  in  autumn,  mid-winter, 
and  early  in  spring.  Cut  back  to  the  ground,  and  surface-dress  with 
rich  rotten  manure.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  order  to  insiu-e 
continuity  of  bloom.  ,Fill  up  all  vacancies  which  may  now  occur 
among  sjiring-blooming  plants,  and  pay  everj'  attention  to  securing 
neatness  and  order.  If  the  plan  for  the  bedding  out  of  the  flower- 
garden  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon  it  should  now  receive 
immediate  attention,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  fqrmed  as  to 
what  quantities  of  different  subjects  must  be  secured  by  means  of 
l^ropagation. 

Shrubberies. — This  is  a  good  time  to  re-plant  and  re-an'ange 
masses  of  the  better  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  which,  when  grouped 
with  taste,  are  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Their  hardiness  and  luxuri- 
ant deep  green  foliage  render  them  desirable  at  all  seasons  ;  but  many, 
nevertheless,  are  deterred  from  growing  them  from  an  impression 
that  they  do  not  succeed  without  peat.  No  doubt  sandj'  peat  is  the, 
best  soil  foi-  them  when  procurable,  but  where  it  cannot  be  had  they 
will  not  only  grow  but  luxuriate  in  a  sandj',  fibry  loam.  The  most 
satisfactory  plantation  of  rhododendrons  I  ever  made  was  one  in  a 
sandy  loam  skimmed  from  an  old  wood  six  inches  deep.  In  this  the 
plants  grew  and  flowered  with  the  greatest  freedom  ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  good  peat  I  can  recommend  this  as  the  best  material  that 
can  be  substituted  for  it,  not  only  for  rhododendrons  but  for  all 
kinds  of  American  plants;  it  should,  however,  be  rich  in  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  In  preparing  positions  for  rhododendrons  resting 
upon  calcareous  matter  it  is  imperative  to  success  that  the  whole  of 
the  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  above  the  grmmd  level,  otherwise  the 
drainage  from  the  surrounding  grounds  will  penetrate  the  beds  and 
destroy  the  plants.  In  planting,  hardy  Azaleas  must  not  be  over, 
looked,  their  brilli.aucy  of  flower  and  delightful  fragrance  renderino- 
them  most  desirable.  They  may  be  grown  in  masses  kj  themselves 
or  interspersed  with  rhododrendrons,  or  used  promiscuous!}^  in  mixed 
shrubberies.  Kalmias  are  not  so  much  planted  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
for  they  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  of  plants  grown,  their  charm- 
ingly delicate  blossoms  and  dark  glossy  foliage  contrasting  admirably 
with  most  kinds  of  vegetation  with  which  they  may  be  associa,ted. 
They  grow  freely  in  low  situations,  and,  moreover,  the  Kalmia  is 
one  of  the  few  plants  that  game  will  not  molest.  Attend  to  previous 
directions  as  to  planting  and  pruning.  Common  Laurels  should  be 
cut  down,  but  under  no  circumstances  should  specimen  Portugal 
Laurels  be  pruned  now,  as  the  searing  winds  we  often  experience 
after  this  time,  disfigure  the  foliage  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  unsightly  for  months,  which  late  pruning  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
obviate. 

Pits  and  Frames.— As  soon  as  plants  iu  these  are  in  a  state  to 
fra-nish  cuttings,  Jjropagation  may  be  proceeded  with  iu  a  bottom 
heat  of  from  80°  to-85°,  and  a  growing  temperature  at  about  from 
To'  to  7.5'.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging,  and  give  ventilation  as 
the  state  of  the  cuttings  and  other  circumstances  will  admit. 
Accelerate,  too,  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  required  to  produce 
cuttings,  by  placing   them  in   heat.      A  sure  and   ready  way  of 


securing  a  stock  of  Centaureas  is  to  break  out  their  growing  crowns 
and  to  lighten  the  plants  of  foliage,  placing  them  afterwards  in  a 
gromng  temperature,  where  free  ventilation  can  be  given  to  pre'-  -o 
"foggingoff."  Under  such  circumstances  theymake  shoots  quiCkly 
which,  when  fit  for  handling,  should  be  slipped  off  with  a  hee'  and 
potted  singly  in  the  smallest  sized  pots  ;  if  plunged  in  bottom  heat, 
they  will  speeijily  root  and  establish  themselves.  The  variegated 
Polemonium  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  if  cuttings  are  required, 
bring  forward  a  few  plants  inheat,  which  will  produce  side  shoots  in 
abundance  that  will  root  freelj^  Abutilons,  Cineraria  acanthifolia, 
Ferdinandas,  and  Wigandias,  &c.,  should  now  be  incited  to  grow, 
pinching  out  their  croAAiis  so  as  to  induce  the  production  of  side 
shoots  for  propagation-  Variegated  and  flowering  Pelargoniums, 
brought  forward  in  heat,  may  now  be  propagated  in  soil  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  about  equal  parts.  In  the  case  of 
scarce  sorts,  of  which  the  most  should  be  made,  take  the  cuttings 
progressively,  choosing  the  strongest  fii-st.  Where  the  stock  of 
Altcmantheras  is  insufiicient,  it  should  have  timely  attention  as 
to  propagation,  as  they  are  charming  subjects  for  carpet  bed- 
ding. The  finest  varieties  are  A.  amabilis,  A  amabilis  magnifica, 
A.  amcena,  and  A.  paronychioides.  A  good  companion  plant  for  this 
style  of  bedding  is  the  trailing  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolinm 
variegatum,  which  strikes  freely,  and  makes  a  lovely  edging. 
Seeds  should  now  be  sown  of  Acacia  lojihantha.  Acanthus  latifolius, 
Centaureas,  Cineraria  acanthifolia.  Lobelias,  and  Cannas.  The  last,  • 
however,  do  not  reproduce  themselves  true  from  see(J,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  anything  but  mixed  arrangements. 
Keep  up  the  heat  in  dung-frames  by  hot  linings  of  stable-manure 
and  leaves,  and  let  out  damp  and  steam  by  slightly  raising  tlie 
sashes.  In  cold  frames.  Calceolarias  should  be  gone  over,  and  stopped 
back ;  give  air  freely  to  such  structures  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weatlier. 


FAMOUS    TREES. 


THE  MONKEY'S  BREAD,  OR  BAOBAB  TREE. 

(aBAXSOXIA   DIGITATA.) 

'HE   Baobab  is  so   gigantic   iii   its  growth, 
.ind  appears  to  live  to  so  great  an  age,  that  it 
has  been  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
marvels  of  the  vegetable  world.     It  was  un- 
known to  science  till  the  French  botanical 
traveller,  Adanson,  discovered  it  in  Senegal, 
in  the  j'car  1749.    Michael  Adanson  (of  Scot- 
tish descent)  was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
in  1727,  and  was  educated  for  the  clerical 
irofcssion.     He  had,  indeed,  already  entered  holy 
orders  and  obtained  a  Cure,  when  his  original  prc- 
ililootions   for  natural   science,    which    had   displayed 
themselves  while  he  was  j-et  a  child,  broke  forth  with 
sucii  force  that  he  quitted  the  Church  as  a  vocation 
unsuited  to  what  he  felt  to  he  his  rnliug  instincts. 

After  studj-ing  the  principles  of  botany  with  enthusiasm, 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Jussieu,  Reaumur,  and  other 
great  naturalists  of  the  day,  he  set  about  preparing  himself 
for  an  energetic  career  in  the  profound  study  of  natiire  in  all 
her  various  forms  ;  and,  as  the  first  step,  after  the  completion 
of  his  book  studies,  he  determined  to  travel.  Enrojije  having 
been,  as  it  were,  thoroughly  I'ansacked  by  the  researches  of 
former  naturalists,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  jilunge  boldly  into 
Africa  as  an  untrodden  field  of  scientific  discovery ;  and  having 
finally  resolved  upon  this  course  of  action,  he  confided  his 
project  to  his  father,  and  to  their  friend  the  Chevalier  David, 
who  was  at  that  time  chief  governor  of  the  French  Compagnie 
des  ludes.  From  this  gentleman  he  obtained  an  appointment 
at  the  French  factory  {covrpfoir)  on  the  Senegal,-  and,  after 
having  stayed  some  time  on  his  roiite  at  the  Canaries,  Tene- 
riffe,  and  Goree,  he  arrived  in  the  Senegal  River  in  December 
1719,  and  found  himself  in  reach  of  some  of  those  vast  districts 
of  tro]ncal  Africa  which  had  filled  his  imagination  with 
enthusiastic  longings. 

He  describes,  in  his  "  Voj-nge  an  Senegal,"  his  first  impres- 
sions of  tropical  scenery  with  graphic  power.  "  I  experi- 
enced," he  says,  "  an  entirely  new  set  of  emotions,  such 
as  I  had  never  felt  before,  at  the  new  and  strange  appearances 
of  nature  which  were  presented  to  me.  Earth,  sky,  plants, 
'animals,  the  human  race — all  bore  a  strikingly  novel  aspect 
which  at  once  riveted  my  attention  and  excited  my  utmost 
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curiosity."  In  fact,  lie  remained  spell-bound  dm-ing  five 
years,  discovering  and  collecting  specimens  cf_  an  almost 
endless  series  of  wonderful  natural  products,  entirely  new  to 
him  as  the  first  explorer  of  that  region,  and  utterly  unknown 
to  modern  science.  It  is  true  that  vague  reports  had  reached 
France,  through  ordinary  and  generally  ignorant  travellers,  of 
vegetable  wonders  of  an  extraordinary  character  which  were 
said  to  exist  in  the  prolific  region  of  the  French  possessions 
on  the  Senegal,  especially  rumours  of  enormous  trees  bearing 
gigantic  fruit.  But  such  stories  were  disbelieved  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  contemptuously  relegated  to  the  domain 
of  fable,  from  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  sprung. 

Adanson  was  the  first  to  verify  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  these  floating  rumours,  more  especially  that 
concerning  the  giant  trees  and  their  singular  fruit.  His 
description  of  this  discovery  is  well  worth  repeating.  At  the 
village  of  Sor,  not  very  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river,  he  requested  the  natives,  whose  language  he  had  made 
himself  partially  acquainted  with,  to  conduct  him  to  some  part 
of  the  neighbouring  forest  where  there  was  a  good  supply  of 
game.  After  being  taken  some  distance  through  the  jungle, 
by  a  narrow  path  which  in  places  passed  through  matted 
underwood,  beneath  which  he  was  obliged  to  crawl  on  all  fours, 
he  came  at  last  to  a  more  open  space,  where  he  was  delighted 
to  behold  a  herd  of  beautiful  antelopes ;  but  he  saw  at  the  same 
moment  another  object  which  at  once  attracted  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  an  instant  the  antelopes  were  forgotten.  The 
object  was  one  of  the  giant  monkey-bread  trees,  an  enormovis 
Baobab.  It  was  not  the  thing  of  fable  which  science  had 
hastily  supposed  it  to  be,  but  a  living,  growing,  wonderful 
entity.  "  Je  ne  crois  pas,"  he  exclaims,  "  qu'on  ait  rien  vu  de 
pareil  dans  auoune  autre  partie  du  monde."  "  How  is  it 
possible,"  he  continues,  "  that  it  could  remain  undescribed 
by  all  those  who  have  pretended  to  give  us  accounts  of  Sene- 
gal ?  The  more  especially,"  says  the  writer,  "as  I  found  it  to 
be  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  that  region."  In  his  enthu- 
siasm, he  tells  us,  he  at  once  attempted  to  measure  the  girth 
of  the  vegetable  colossus  by  means  of  his  fully  extended  arms. 
("  J'en  fis  le  tour  etQudent  les  bras  autant  qu'il  n'etait  possible.") 
He  found  that  it  reqviired  thirteen  times  their  length  to  span 
the  great  trunk,  and  calculating  the  length  of  the  measure  thus 
used  at  five  feet — he  being  a  small  man — the  girth  of  the  trunk 
proved  to  be,  at  a  part  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  sixty-five 
feet,  giving  a  diameter  of  about  twenty-two  feet ;  dimensions 
which  he  afterwards  found  to  be  correct  by  means  of  a  string 
which  ho  borrowed  from  the  negroes.  The  height  of  the  tree 
was  by  no  means  extraordinary — he  estimated  it  at  not  more 
than -sixty  feet;  but  its  breadth  was  enormoiis.  He  found 
that  the  branches,  which  commenced  at  a  height  of  about 
eighteen  feet,  extended  each  way  full  sixty  feet  before  they 
touched  the  ground,  giving  a  total  breadth  of  one  hundred  ajid 
twenty  feet ;  and  each  of  these  branches,  with  its  lesser  ramifi- 
cations, would  have  formed,  he  says,  a  monstrous  tree  in  any 
European  forest.  He  afterwards  found  trees  of  seventy-six 
feet  in  girth  and  over  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  apparentl}' 
at  the  limit  of  their  growth,  which  he  believed  to  be  extremely 
slow.  The  leaves  of  this  vegetable  giant  are  five-lobed,'very 
large,  and  of  a  fine  deep  green.  The  flowers,  which  measure 
about  eight  inches  across,  are  white,  and  crumpled  at  the  edge, 
and  somewhat  resemble  a  large  Hibiscus  floiver.  The  fruit  is 
of  gourd-like  aspect,  and  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head.  It 
consists  of  from  ten  to  forty  cells,  containing  several  kidney- 
shaped  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  It  is  eatable,  and  has  a  sweet 
and  not  disagreeable  flavour.  The  juice  is  used  as  a  cooling 
drink  m  marsh  fever,  and  is  found  generally  useful  in  allaying 
feverish  symptoms.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used  by 
the  natives,  in  conjunction  with  palm  oil,  to  make  a  coarse  kind 
of  soap. 

Adanson  afterwards  found,  near  Cape  Verd  many  smaller 
Baobabs  of  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which,  though  still  in 
the  growing  vigour  of  early  youth,  must  be  of  great  age,  as 
measured  by  years  ;  for  he  found  carved  deeply  in  their  bark 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  West  Coast 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This  fact  will  give 
to  these  youthful  Baobabs  an  age  of  about  four  centuries  since 
the  names  were  inscribed,  at  which  time  they  must  have  been 
already  trees  of  considerable  size.     From  these  data  Adanson 


reasonably  enough  assigns  an  age  to  the  full-grown  trees 
which  stretches  back  far  beyond  the  dim  ages  of  our  earliest 
historic  records.  '        _    _ 

After  his  return  to  Europe  the  great  botanical  discoverer 
read  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  detailed  description  and 
character  of  the  Baobab,  which  Cuvier  has  pronounced  a* 
masterpiece.  In  ingeniously  arranged  and  minute  detail  the 
essay  is  exhaustive,  and  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  But  one 
portion  of  the  essay  is  hotly  disputed  by  botanists,  namely 
that  referring  to  the  age  which  he  assigns  to  the  largest  trees 
(as  calculated  by  the  concentric  rings),  which  he  estimates  at 
over  6,000  years,*  a  period  of  time  so  stupendous,  that  the 
hesitation  of  the  world  of  science  to  accept  the  calculation  may 
be  easily  conceived.  Yet,  if  the  age  of  other  less  wonderful 
trees  is  calculated  by  the  number  of  the  concentric  rings,  and 
the  result  is  not  disputed,  yrhj  may  not  the  age  of  the  Baobab 
be  calculated,  at  all  events  approximately,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple ?  But  this  is  one  of  those  discrepancies  of  science  which 
may  form  the  ground  of  many  a  good  learned  flght  in  the 
future;  H.  N.  H. 

The  Monterev  CvriiEss  (Cuphessus  machocaepa). — I  did  not  say, 
as  Mr.  Barnes  makes  it  appear  (see  page  220),  tliat  ont  of  one 
thousand  of  this  cypress  jjlantecl  near  the  sea,  999  died,  and  that  one. 
only  was  left.  What  I  said  was,  that  of  the  thousand  referred  to, 
"  few  now  remained."  The  group  of  Cnpressus  macrocarpa  to  which 
I  alluded  was  planted  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  well-prepared  ground. 
The  plants  were  about  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  were  inter, 
mixed  with  a  good  assortment  of  other  trees  and  slu-ubs,  such  as 
Pinus  austriaca — which  is  still  doing  well — rhododendrons,  laurus- 
tinus,  sweet  bays,  laurels,  &c.,  all  of  which  acted  as  nurses.  Thus 
situated,  Cupressus  macrocarpa  grew  away  splendidly  for  a  few 
years,  until  18G0-61 ;  they  were  then  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  the  cold,  cutting  winds  of  that  winter  told  npon  them ;  they 
were  swept  and  tossed  about  till  the  remnants  look  like  so  many 
broom  sticks  with  the  broom  uppermost.  Of  the  thousand  planted, 
not  a  tree  died  in  the  first  instance,  because  of  the  .good  ground  in 
which  they  were  planted  and  the  good  shelter  which  the  other  trees 
and  shrubs  afforded  them.  But  directly  they  got  beyond  this  shelter 
and  outgrew  it  the  severe  winds  were  too  much  for  them.  For  many 
years  past  I  have  been  laying  out  private  grounds  and  public  parks, 
and  the  Monterey  Cypress  will  always  be  found  therein  planted  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  not  to  "  dny  reciuired  extent  for  shelter," 
and  1  repeat  my  caution  as  to  the  use  of  this  cypress  for  that  piir- 
pose.  Mr.  Barnes  adds  that  he  could  "  adduce  proofs  by  the  hun- 
dred" that  Cupressus  macrocai-pa  will  thrive  in  an  exposed  situation. 
I  should  feel  obliged  if  he  will  kindly  point  out  some  such  localities, 
giving  the  number  of  trees  planted,  and  when.  That  they  will  grow 
nicely  for  a  few  j'ears  I  am  well  assured;  but  I  am  anxious  above  all 
things  to  ascertain  where  this  cypress  can  be  found  in  any  quantity 
in  this  country  of,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  growth,  and  still 
showing  the  characteristics  of  a  tree  that  we  can  plant  with  con- 
fidence for  "shelter  to  any  required  extent." — W.M.  Baiiuo',  Skeiiy. 


THE  AEBOEETUM  TOE.  FEBRUARY. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 
Make  all  possible  progress  with  trqnching,  planting,  fencing,  aud 
draining.  Sec  to  plants  already  planted  ;  if  blown  on  one  side  by  the 
late  winds,  place  them  in  an  upright  position  ;  such  as  require  stakes 
should  be  furnished  with  them  when  planted.  Single  trees  in  parks, 
paddocks,  &c.,  not  grown  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle,  should  have 
their  guards  repaired,  if  necessary,  and  new  ones  supplied  where 
required.  Pruning,  thinning,  faggoting,  and  clearing  away  of  all 
wood,  should  be  attended  to  for  the  next  six  weeks,  where  game  is 
preserved,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  interference  or  disturbance 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  is  often  said  that  it  is  best  to  plant 
larch  where  pheasants  are  preserved,  as  they  select  that  tree  to  roost 
on,  which  is  true ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  larches  are  the  worst  of  all 
trees  for  that  purpose,  as  on  them  the  birds  are  so  fully  exposed  as  to 
be  readily  seen,  either  by  moon  or  starlight.  Spruce  firs  are  much 
safer  trees,  and  have  a  nice  appearance  in  the  landscape.  Seedling 
conifers  and  forest  trees  should  now  be  transplanted  on  trenched 
land,  and  the  seeds  of  last  year  prepared  for  sowing.  Picea  nobilis, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ]o%'ely  of  coniferous  trees  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  I  have  raised  thousands  from  seed,  and  planted  them  out  in 
various  plantations  and  aspects,  and  a  glorious  appearance  they  are 
now  making,  and  will  Qontinue  to  make,  in  the  landscape,  as  they 

*  On  the  appearance  of  Aclanson's  paper,  which  ia  to  be  founcl  in  vol.  61  of  the 
Memoires  de  VAcadtmie  tJes  Sciences,  attenii^ts  were  made  to  calculate  the  age  of 
the  world  by  that  of  the  Baobab. 
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uttain  age  and  size.  Hale  catkins  make  their  appearance  in  March, 
and  female  cones  in  May,  the  latter  of  a  greyish  blue  colour.  They 
increase  in  size  quickly,  and  are  full  grown  by  midsummer,  when 
they  measure  from  oipfht  to  eleven  or  twelyo  inches  in  length, 
weighing  down  the  branches.  In  September  the  seed  gets  ripe, 
which  is  indicated  by  extensive  sweUing,  and  a  portion  of  a  cone 
here  and  there  bulging  and  cracking.  If  not  then  looked  sharply 
after,  they  will  very  soon  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  seeds  will  get  ear. 
I'ied  away  by  the  wind.  The  seeds,  which  are  the  size  of  two 
barleycoi'ns,  arc  very  full  of  tuq^entine.  They  should  be  sown  the 
end  of  Februaiy  or  beginning  of  March  on  a  healthy  prepared 
border  or  quarter,  patted  firmly  down,  and  covered  with  open  sandy 
soil  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  If  a  portion  of  charcoal  is 
applied,  so  much  the  better.  The  same  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
saving  and  sowing  seeds  of  all  Piceas  hold  good  ;  for  they  all 
produce  their  cones  in  spring,  and  ripen  their  seed  the  same 
summer. 


UmEn  DiSTHOYEiS. 

APHIDES :  THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  FOES. 

BY      EDWARD      N  E  W  >[  A  N  . 
(Continued  from  %yafje  212.) 

The  enemies  of  aphides  are  quite  as  numerous  as  their  friend?, 
and  quite  as  constant  in  their  attentions.  The  principal — or  I  might 
say  with  greater  precision,  the  better-ascertained — of  these  belong  to 
four  different  classes  :  Aphidius  Rosaj,  a  minute  Ichneumon  belonging 
to  the  class  Hymenoptera  ;  Syrphus  Pyrastri,  a  hovering  two-winged 
Hy  belonging  to  the  class  Diptera ;  Chrysopa  jierla,  the  golden-eye,  a 
lace-winged  fly  belonging  to  the  class  Stegoptcra ;  and,  lastly, 
ladybirds,  Coccinella  septem-punctata  and  Cocciuella  bipunctata — 
these  ladybirds  belonging  to  the  class  Coleoptera. 

The  first  of  those,  Aphidius  Eosoe,  lays  its  eggs  under  the  skin  of 
the  ajihis,  and  out  of  the  egg  proceeds  a  grub  which  inhabits  the  body 
of  the  aphis  and  feeds  on  its  living  flesh,  consuming  the  whole  until 
the  skin  is  left  a  dry  husk.  This  insect  parasitism  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  phenomena  in  natural  history  :  only  meditate  on  the 
state  of  a  living  body  being  devoured,  bit  by  bit,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour,  by  a  voracious  indwellcr  whenever  hunger  pronij)ts  him  :  only 
meditate  on  the  fact  of  this  horrible  process  being  ]iurpo.-ioIy  and 
instinctively  prolonged  by  the  parasite's  avoiding  the  vital  i)arts, 
because  the  living  flesh  is  the  only  food  adapted  to  its  requirings,  and 
because  if  life  once  departed  decomposition  would  set  in,  and  the 
nutritive  property  of  the  flesh  would  be  lost :  so  the  victim  drags  on 
an  enfeebled  existence  as  long  as  its  body  has  a  particle  of  flesh  for 
its  ruthless  destroyer  to  devour.  This  revolting  history  is  familiar  to 
entomologists;  they  know  that  thousands  of  these  indwelling  species 
exist,  as  if  purposely  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 
thousands  of  S))ccies  that  support  them.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
vegetable-feeding  species  has  a  flesh-feeding  species  to  hold  it  in 
cheek,  and  almost  every  vegetable-feeding  individual  contains  in  the 
recesses  of  its  body,  concealed  from  all  observers,  a  flesh-feeding 
individual  destined  to  take  its  life.  The  details  of  this  jiartieular 
instance  of  jiarasitism  havo  been  carefully  observed  aiul  ably 
recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Haliday. 

The  male  Aphiili\i3  may  be  seen  throughout  the  summer,  creeping 
about  the  rose  leaves  or  running  rapidly  over  the  backs  of  a  thickly 
j)jickod  phalanx  of  aphides,  as  ii"  for  amusement  ;  his  partner  is  of  a 
loss  roving  dispo.^ition,  and  confines  her  cxcni'sions  to  the  straight 
])ath  of  maternal  tluty.  Finding  herself  at  birth  aniiil  the  myriads  of 
I>lant  lice  which  encircle  .almost  every  shoot  of  the  rose  bush,  she  is 
content  to  remain  there;  she  has  no  house  to  build,  no  stores  of  food 
to  ])rovido  for  her  future  olTsj^ring,  no  care  to  take  of  their  education — 
if  1  may  use  that  term  for  the  exertions  so  constantly  exhihiteil  by 
niothers  in. the  worhl  of  animals.  She  has  only  to  lay  her  egg  and 
leave  it.  With  extended  antenna)  and  iridescent  wings  shivering 
with  desire,  she  walks  sedately  and  leisurely  over  the  aphis  herd, 
and  feels  and  fomlles  each  with  her  antennio  until  she  finds  one 
exactly  suited  to  her  purpose;  then  she  stojis  shoi't  at  abinit  the 
lengtli  of  her  own  body  from  the  selected  victim,  and,  statiding  erect 
on  stilfened  logs,  she  liends  her  abdomen  under  her  breast  until  its 
extremity  projects  beyond  her  mouth;  then,  erecting  her  thorax  by 
depressing  the  hinder  ])art,  she  simnltancously  makes  a  lunge  forward 
witli  her  abdomen,  which  is  lengthened  out  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  and  then  by  an  instantaneous  t(mch  on  the  undiT-side  of  t  lie 
aphis  deposit*  a  single  egg.  Tlie  victim  of  this  treacherous  and 
always  fatal  stab  in  the  stomach  will  sometimes  kii'k  and  plunge  liki^ 
a  restive  horse  trying  to  throw  its  rider,  but  escape  is  impossible  ; 
the  a]}his  is  anchored  to  the  rind  (^f  the  twig  or  to  the  aurfact'  of  the 
leaf  by  its  suckei",  ^vliieli  when  once  inserted  is  seldom  \\'ilhdrawn 
prior  to  the  attack  of  the  .\phidius.    I  advisedly  use  the  word  seldom, 


admitting  the  possihilifij  of  withdrawing  the  sucker,  for  I  have  seen — • 
who  has  not  ? — solitary  aphides  wandering  slowly  over  leaves  and 
flowers  hke  sheep  that  have  gone  astray.  Should  the  Aphidius  meet 
with  a  luckless  aphis  thus  nomadising,  she  will  walk  round  and  round 
it  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  of  taking  it  iu  flank,  when 
the  deed  is  done,  the  fatal  stab  given. 

Mr.  Haliday  notices  the  extremely  delicate  sense  of  touch  vested 
in  the  antennas,  which  are  always  used  by  the  Aphidius  to  obtain 
information  whether  an  egg  had  previously  been  laid  in  an  aphis, 
for  one  aphis  conid  not  support  two  Aphidii,  and  if  two  eggs  were 
by  accident  laid  in  one  aphis  both  the  grubs  must  perish.  There  is 
therefore  never  more  than  a  single  egg  laid  in  a  single  victim  ;  the 
Aphidius  ascertains  by  a  touch  how  the  case  stands.  Wo  may  call 
such  kuowded^e  instinctive,  or  intuitive,  or  empirical,  just  as  we 
[jlease — all  that  we  know  is,  it  is  infallible ;  two  eggs  are  never  laid 
in  the  same  individual. 

When  the  parasite  has  consumed  all  the  interior  of  its  aphis,  it  may 
be  found  full  and  fat,  a  white  maggot  doubled  up  inside  and  filling 
out  the  skin  of  its  victim,  its  head  being  placed  nearest  the  tail  of 
the  aphis.  When  this  period  has  arrived,  the  ajihis  withdraws  its 
sucker,  and,  "  like  the  stricken  deer,"  leaves  the  herd,  and  retires 
to  die  in  solitude.  It  ^vill  then  fasten  itself  by  means  of  some  gummy 
secretion  to  the  upper  sui'face  of  a  leaf,  and  there  remain,  a  helpless 
and  hopeless  picture  of  misery.  The  hardened  skin  of  the  aphis  forms 
the  only  protection  of  the  Aphidius,  which  spins  no  cocoon  or  other 
covering.  A  few  days  are  sufficient  for  all  its  parts  to  accpiire 
firmness  and  consistency ;  and,  while  the  newlj'-risen  sun  is  yet 
glittering  in  the  early  dewdrops,  the  now-perfected  fly,  by  a  gentle 
push,  detaches  two  or  three  terminal  segments  of  the  aphis  in  the 
form  of  a  lid,  and  comes  out  into  open  day,  the  separated  segments 
springing  back  into  place  after  the  parasite  has  departed  to  make  the 
fii'st  essay  of  his  powers  of  flight,  and  to'reuew  the  circle  of  his  exist- 
ence. Sometimes  a  slight  variation  takes  place  in  the  programme, 
the  detached  and  hardened  case,  instead  of  springing  back  to  its  place, 
hangs  domi  like  the  lid  of  a  tankard  ;  and  sometimes  a  circular  hole 
in  the  back  of  the  aphis  shows  where  the  life-robber  has  escaped. 

The  second  enemy  of  the  aphis  is  the  hovering  fly  to  which 
entomologists  have  given  the  name  of  Syqjhus.  These  will  remain 
stationary,  but  not  motionless,  for  many  minutes,  as  though  let  downi 
from  heaven  by  an  invisible  thread,  suspended  like  Mahomet's — but 
I  forbear  the  comparison ;  it  is  woni  threadbare.  They  appear 
motionless,  but  are  not ;  their  wings  move  with  a  rapidity  that 
renders  them  invisible.  Approach  them  or  attempt  to  catch  them, 
and  they  disappear,  but  return  almost  immediately,  to  hover  again 
exactly  in  the  same  place,  or  perhaps  a  yard  to  the  right  or  a  yard  to 
the  left.  This  creature,  while  thns  apparently  doing  nothing,  is 
surveying  the  twigs  and  the  leaves  in  search  of  a  herd  of  aphides 
cng.aged  in  their  life's  business  of  sai)-sucking.  Having  discovered  a 
promising  flock,  she  forthwith  descends  from  her  aerial  perch  and 
deposits  an  egg  in  their  midst,  leaving  chance  or  nature  to  provide 
for  its  future.  In  fulness  of  time  this  egg  becomes  a  grub  of  leech, 
like  appearance,  and  wolf-like  disposition.  Even  while  still  a  baby, 
ho  exhibits  his  murderous  propensities ;  ho  slays  the  lambs  of  the 
flock,  and  a  rapid  digestion  enables  him  to  dispose  of  these  with 
great  expedition.  Ho  soon  attains  his  full  statnre,  and  all  the  while 
ho  is  growing  he  lies  lazily  anu)ng  liis  victims,  who  never  exhibit  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  dangerous  cmnpanion,  but  continue  sa])-sucking 
with  the  most  stolid  indiiiference  ;  or  if  they  have  occasion  to  move — 
ami  this  is  no  common  occurrence — they  walk  over  his  body  without 
betraying  the  least  symptom  of  distrust,  and  will  even  caress  him 
with  their  antenna'.  I  believe  these  ni)hisliinis,  for  so  they  have 
been  called,  are  totally  blind.  Kirby  ami  Spence  compare  them  to 
the  Cyclops  groping  about  for  Ulysses  and  his  conqianions  ;  an  apt 
comparison,  for  so  does  this  creature,  after  living  himself  by  the  tail, 
feel  about  with  his  anterior  extremity  for  his  unresisting  prey.  His 
mo\ith  is  armed  with  a  three.i)rongi>d  fork,  which  ho  thrusts  into  the 
aphis  up  to  the  hilt,  and  then  lifts  high  in  air,  the  transfixed  victim 
feebly  and  nnavailingly  struggling  to  escape  ;  in  this  strange  |)osition 
all  its  juices  are  extracted,  and  the  cmiity  skin  falls  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  or  drops  to  the  ground.  .And  these  oni]>ty  skins  may  be  seen 
by  dozens  strewed  around  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and  attesting  in  the 
nu>st  unmistakable  manner  the  service  which  this  strange. looking 
creature  renders  to  the  gardener,  especially  to  the  rose  grower. 

When  this  aphislion  is  full  grown  he  glues  himself  to  a  rose  leaf, 
or  the  leaf  of  any  tree  or  shrub  where  he  has  been  feasting  on  the 
plant  lice;  his  body  shortens  and  thickens, his  skin  becimies haril  and 
firm,  and  after  awhile  he  turns  to  a  chrysnlis,  his  own  .skin  answering 
the  purpose  of  a  cocoon.  A  few  days  sullice  for  invparing  him  for 
the  next  and  last  Iranstornmtion  ;  the  new  parts— legs,  wings,  eyes — 
gradually  n.ssume  consistency  and  form,  his  cn.se. like  skin  bursts  open, 
and  he  eonm-;  out  more  ci>mplelely  transfornied  than  any  of  the 
subjects  of  Ovid's  ■•  .Metamorphoses." — Fiehl. 
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GARDEN  DESTROYERS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

At  Ihis  season  of  the  year  insect  life  is  dormant  or  in  abeyance, 
but  a  good  deal  may,  notwithstanding,  be  done  to  prevent  future 
mischief,  and  the  gardener  has  the  assm-ance  that  anything  he  does 
now  is  like  nipi^ing  a  disease  in  the  bud,  and  probably  is  of  many 
times  the  value  of  what  ho  can  do  at  a  later  period  when  his 
enemies,  if  more  apparent,  are  more  numerous  and  more  rampant. 
In  digging,  he  will  meet  occasionally  with  brown,  long,  barrel- 
shaj^ed  chrysalids  in  the  earth  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
These  he  may  safely  treat  as  enemies.  His  friends  do  not  assume 
this  form  in  passing  through  the  chrj'salis  stage,  and  he  may  find  it 
worth  his  while  to  tarn  up  ^vithafork  the  earth  and  moss  at  the  roots 
of  any  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden  in  quest  of  chrysa- 
lids. Let  him  also  search  in  outhouses  and  sheltered  corners  for 
those  chrysalids  which  are  not  in  the  ground.  We  strongly  advise 
the  young  gardener  to  put  any  he  may  lind  aside  in  a  place  where  he 
can  see  them  come  out,  pot  to  make  him  an  adept  in  entomology, 
although  it  would  do  him  no  harm  to  learn  a  little  of  that  too,  but 
that  he  may  learn  at  least  the  principal  forms  that  come  out  of  the 
different  chrysalids.  If  he  pins  a  sample  or  two  neatly  and  puts  them 
away  in  a  box  or  drawer  it  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  he  may  rest 
assured  that  the  knowledge  he  thus  acquires  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  There  are  always  plenty  of  entomolgists  in  to^vns  who  have 
not  the  gardener's  opportunities,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
exchange  information  for  specimens,  and  there  is  really  no  excuse 
nowadays  for  every  gardener  not  being  a  bit  of  an  entomologist. 
There  is  not  a  gardening  periodical  which  has  not  entomologists  of 
every  Idnd  and  every  degree  upon  its  staff  or  among  its  supporters, 
who  are  alwaj^s  happy  to  give  information  to  every  one  who  seeks  it 
— and  it  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  pays  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it 
by  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  the  contrivances  it  discloses  and 
beauty  it  displays. 

In  the  chinks  of  trees — especially  fruit  trees — many  nascent  evils 
now  lie  hid  in  the  form  of  eggs,  and  in  orchards  where  fruit  suffers 
much  from  that  kind  of  vermin  this  is  the  time  to  go  over  the 
branches  with  a  nail-brush  and  Gishurst  soap  and  water.  There  is  a 
capital  kind  of  nail-brush  now  made  of  fibres  of  palm  (3d.  each), 
strong  and  durable,  which  the  gardener  would  do  well  to  patronise, 
if  not  for  his  own  at  least  for  what  we  may  call  the  skin  and  nails 
of  his  trees,  viz.,  the  chinks  in  which  the  dust  gets  and  the  insects 
lay  their  eggs.  This  is  the  season  in  which,  too,  he  ought  to  look 
over  his  fruit  and  other  trees  for  indica:tions  of  the  various  blights, 
and  many  a  hidden  foe  may  now  be  disclosed  by  cutting  across  a  sus- 
picious-looking twig  or  branchlet,  when  such  disclosures  as  the 
beautiful  yellow  spotted  caterpillar  of  the  leopard  moth,  the  large 
claret-coloured  caterpillar  of  the  goat  moth,  &c.,  may  be  met  with 
resting  in  comfort  in  ^heir  ^Yonderful  tunnels.  A.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  DESTROYEES. 


Soluble  Sulpliur. — I  use  this  in  spring  in  large  quantities  for  the 
destruction  of  red  spider  on  gooseben-y  and  currant  bushes,  and  prepare 
it  as  follows  ; — I  slalre  some  quicklime,  and  mis  it  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  common  flour  of  sulphur  in  a  heap,  with  a  little  water,  as  in 
nialriug  mortar.  After  lying  a  few  hom's,  I  boil  it  for  twenty  minutes  in 
a  large  boiler  of  water,  in  about  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  onepound 
of  th'e  mixture;  This  produces  a  sulphui'ous  hquid,  about  the  colour  of 
porter,  two  or  three  pints  of  which  to  a  two-gallon  bucket  of  water  is 
sti-ong  enough  for  sj-ringing ;  but  wo  test  the  strength,  by  dipping  a 
spray  into  the  bucket,  and  get  the  liquor  just  strong  enough  not  to 
damage  the  leaf.  If  too  strong,  the  leaf  withers  in  an  hour  or  two. — 
li.  V.^liDEN,  Seiifunl  0-niiir/i',  I'mliorc. 

Chickens  versus  Insects.— We  quote  the  followmg  as  conveying 
a  hmt  which  may  be  useful  for  other  cases  of  insect  damage,  besides  that  of 
the  Plum  Cm-cuho  of  America,  to  which  itindividually  refers : — "  For  many 
years  past,"  says  an  American  paper,  "  the  curculio  has  so  sadly  damaged 
our  plum  trees  that  they  have  had  to  be  cut  down  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  no  frmt  being  obtained  from  them."  A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Farmer 
says :— "  I  have  a  few  nice  trees  still  left  standing  for  ornament  and  shade, 
and  year  after  year  these  trees  have  bloomed  and  set  full,  but  in  spite  of 
every  effort  uutd  the  present  season  not  a  quart  of  fniit  was  received. 
While  the  trees  were  in  f uU  bloom  last  spiing,  my  wife  determined  to  try 
an  experiment  upon  one  of  them,  which  she  did,  and  it  resulted  more 
favourably  than  could  have  been  expected.  Early  every  morning,  while 
in  bloom,  corn-meal  was  strewn  over  the  ground  beneath  the  branches,  and 
the  whole  flock  from  the  poultry-yard  at  once  set  to  work  to  gather  up 
the  particles  of  grain.  The  ground  was  daily  thoroughly  scratched  over, 
and  meal,  insects,  and  everything  to  the  fowls  edible,  gathered  up.  Later 
m  the  season,  a  brood  of  chicks  were  cooped  beneath  the  tree,  and  the 
operation  of  strewing  meal  continued.  This  operation  was  not  omitted  for 
a  day,  from  the  time  of  the  putting  forth  of  the  bloom  until  the  plums 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  pests.  The  result  was  that  this  tree, 
and  this  alone,  was  loaded  with  fruit  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  So 
heanly,  indeed,  were  the  limbs  laden,  that  props  had  to  be  used  all  around 


the  tree  to  keep  them  up.  Not  a  plum  matured  on  any  other  tree,  and 
all  are  of  the  same  variety  as  the  one  saved."  The  foUowing  from  the 
Amcrieau  EiitomologUt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  53,  is  to  the  same  effect : — "  Having  occa- 
sion to  bmld  a  new  house  where  a  plmn  tree  stood,  instead  of  remiT„„o 
the  tree,  I  enclosed  the  trunk,  aud  trimmed  off  the  branches  to  the  roof. 
Eesult— I  have  for  two  years  past  gathered  perfect  fruit  from  the  tree, 
aud  have  not  found  one  specimen  stung  by  any  insect.  A  temporary 
hen  coop  constructed  under  another  plum  tree  the  past  season  partially 
succeeded,  while  the  trees  not  so  protected  lost  all  their  fruit  by  the 
curculio."  A  very- noteworthy  circumstance  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard 
to  such  experiences  as  this  is,  that  the  plum  curculio  is  winged  in  its 
perfect  state,  aad  both  can  and  does  fly,  and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy. of  the  facts  above  stated. 

"Wireworm. — I  have  had  some  experience  on  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  of  garden  ground  made  from  old  tm'f  land,  and  I  feel  sure  the  remedy 
which  I  adopted  will  answer  the  end  on  any  land.  The  first  and  second 
years  I  was  dreadfully  pestered  with  wireworm ;  my  potatoes,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  other  roots  were  pierced  through  and  through  with  this  pest. 
A  thought  struck  me  that  the  application  of  spent  gas  lime  would  settle 
my  enemies  ;  so  I  sent  for  two  cartlcads.from  the  Denby  Gas  Works,  and 
I  "had  it  mixed  with  six  times  as  much  good  soil  and  manure,  equal 
quantities;  the  manure  was  chiefly  sawdust  upon  which  ijigs  had  run. 
This  was  spread  on  the  ground  in  November,  and  dug  in  a  spade  deep  ; 
then  in  the  spiing  I  put  early  and  other  potatoes  and  the  general  crop, 
with  some  Ught  stable  manure.  I  had  excellent  crops  that  year  and  after- 
wards, but  not  a  single  wirewomi  could  I  detect  after  that  dressing.  It  is 
very  important  not  to  overdose  with  the  gas  hme  ;  dilute  it  well  with  soil 
and  manure,  and  it  vriU  destroy  grubs  as  well. — T.  IT.,  in  "  Field." 

Insects  in  Winter. — One  might  suppose  that  by  the  end  of  winter 
little  birds  which  are  solely  supported  by  insect  food  would  find  some 
diiiiculty  in  providing  for  their  wants,  but  I  have  found  the  stomachs  of 
the  tree  creeper  and  the  small  titmouse,  even  in  February,  quite  filled 
with  parts  of  coleopterous  insects,  which,  by  their  activity  and  perse- 
verance, they  had  been  enabled  to  procure  beneath  the  mosses,  on  the 
branches,  and  from  the  chinks  in  the  bai-k  of  trees,  where  they  had  retired 
in  autumn.  Small  slugs  and  some  insects  may  be  consumed  by  the 
severity  of  winter,  but  many  of  them  are  so  constituted  as  to  suffer  no 
injm-y  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  but  afford  dming  many  months 
provender  to  other  creatures. — Journal  of  a  Katurali^tt. 

Destruetio-n  of  the  ■Woolly,  or  American,  Bug.— Among 
all  the  methods  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the  Woolly  Bug, 
brushing,  washing  with  essence  of  mint,  tm-pentine,  alcrfhol,  soft  soap, 
tobacco,  potash,  various  oils,  &p.,  we  have  found  none  to  be  perfectly 
efirectual.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  communicate  an  "  iufallible  remedy," 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  us  from  several  quarters.  This  is  simply 
petroleum  or  pai-attin  oil.  It  is  sulficient  to  brUsh  the  trees  infested 
once  with  a  paint-brush  dipped  in  this  oil  (pure),  applying  it  to  all  the . 
parts  attacked  by  the  insect. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
The  charts  of  the  world  which  have  been  drawn  up  b}'  modern 
science  have  thrown  into  a  narrow  space  the  expression  of  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  one  pictorial 
enough  to  enable  the  spectator  to  imagine  the  kind  of  contrast  in 
physical  character  which  exists  between  Northern  and  Southern 
countries.  We  know  the  differences  in  detail,  but  we  have  not  that 
broad  glance  and  grasp  which  would  enable  us  to  feel  them  in  their 
fulness.  We  know  that  gentians  grow  on  the  Alps,  and  olives  on  the 
Apennines ;  but  we  do  not  enough  conceive  for  oiu'selves  that 
variegated  mosaic  of  the  world's  surface  which  a  bird  sees  in  its 
migration,  that  difference  between  the  district  of  the  gentian  and  of 
the  olive  which  the  stork  and  the  swallow  see.  far  off,  as  they  lean 
upon  the  sirocco  wind.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  try  to  raise  oui-selves 
even  above  the  level  of  their  flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean 
lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake,  and  all  its  ancient  promon- 
tories sleeping  in  the  sun  :  here  and  there  an  angry  spot  of  thunder, 
a  grey  stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning  field  ;  and  here  and 
there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its 
circle  of  ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peacef ulness  of  light, 
Syria  and  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden 
pavement  into  the  sea-blue,  chased,  as  we  stoop  nearer  to  them,  with 
bossy  beaten  work  of  mountain  chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  ter- 
raced gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with  frankincense,  mixed  among 
masses  of  laurel  and  orange,  and  plumy  palm,  that  abate  with  their 
grey-green  shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks,  and  of  the 
ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass 
farther  towards  the  north,  until  we  see  the  orient  colours  change 
gradually  into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of 
Switzerland,  and  poplar  valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the 
Danube  and  Cari^athians  stretch  from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to 
those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in  grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud 
and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading  low  along  the 
pasture  lands  ;  and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  the  earth  heave 
into  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bordering  with 
a  broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and 
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spliutering  into  irregular  and  gi'isly  islands  amidst  the  northern  seas 
beaten  by  storm,  and  chilled  by  ice-drift,  and  tormented  by  furious 
pulses  of  contending  tide,  until  the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from 
among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of  the  north  wind  bites  theii- 
peaks  into  barrenness  ;  and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ice^  durable  like  iron, 
sets,  deathlike,  its  white  tcetli  against  us  out  of  the  poplar  t%\'ilight. 
And,  having  once  traversed  in  thought  this  gradation  of  the  zoned 
iris  of  the  earth  in  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down  nearer  to 
it,  and  watch  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of  animal  life  :  the 
multitudes  of  swift  and  brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  air  and 
sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the  southern  zone ;  stnped  zebras  and 
spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents,  and  birds  arrayed  in  purple 
and  scarlet.  Let  us  contrast  their  delicacy  and  brilliancy  of  colour, 
and  swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped  strength,  and  shaggy 
covering,  and  dusky  plumago  of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the 
-Arabian  luirsc  with  the  Shetland,  the  tiger  and  leopard  with  the 
wolf  and  boar,  the  antelope  with  the  elk,  the  bird  of  paradise  with 
the  osproy  ;  and  then,  submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by 
which  the  earth  and  all  that  it  bears  ai'e  ruled  throughout  their 
being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice  in  the  expression  by  man  of 
his  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  Let  us 
watch  him  witJi  reverence  as  he  sets  side  by  side  the  burning  gems, 
and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are  to  reflect 
a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky;  but  not  with  less 
reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  when,  mth  i-ongh  strength  and  hur- 
ried stroke,  he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks  which 
he  has  torn  from  among  the  moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves  into 
the  dai'kened  air  the  pile  o?  iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct 
with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild  and  wayward  as  the  northern 
sea  ;  creations  of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb,  but  full  of  wolfish 
life  ;  fierce  as  the  winds  that  beat,  and  changeful  as  the  clouds  that 
.shade  them. — John  liuskin. 
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THE  KITCHElf  GARDEN  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

jiY  .i.\.\ir-:s  )!.\i!.\E.s. 

Kitchen  i;.uu/k.\i.s«  is  now  becoming  interesting  and,  if  well 
carried  out.  profitable.  Everything  should  be  planned  and  executed 
with  foresight  and  method.  Peas  should  now  be  sown  on  open 
quarters,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  apart,  thus  inducing  thein  to 
jiroduce  as  much  again  as  thickly.sown  crops.  Planted  or  sown 
between  the  rows  may  bo  drills  of  early  Turnips,  Spinach,  and 
Radishes,  spring-sowu  young  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  early  Potatoes, 
iSic.,  all  of  which  will  be  oft  and  out  of  the  way  by  midsummer  or 
sooner,  rendering  the  ground  availnl)le  for  Celery.  After  the  Peas 
are  cleared  olY,  the  space  will  bo  available  foi*  successions  of  Lettuce 
and  Endive,  young  Coloworts,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be  again  off 
before  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing  the  Celery. 

Asparagus. — Continue  to  get  into  moderate  heat  in  succession, 
si rong  plants  of  this;  let  tho  bottiim-lieat  be  moderate  and  geni.il, 
in  order  to  give  it  jjlenty  of  time  to  ]»ut  forth  strong,  robust  buds 
and  shoots.  Kegulate  the  interior  of  the  frame  or  ])it  by  methodical 
airing.  If  the  Asparagus  is  intended  to  be  of  a  good  flavour  and 
eatable,  .allow  it  to  colour  well,  by  means  of  sun  and  air.  Cover  the 
roots  lightly  at  lir.st,  then  put  on  three  or  four  inches,  or  from  that 
to  six  inches,  of  well-decayed  tan,  leaf-mould,  or  light  earth.  Water 
early  in  the  afternoon  with  tepid  water,  and  shut  nj)  if  intended  to 
be  bleached  white.  No  gla.ss  need  be  used;  sluitters  will  do  for 
cover,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  cellar  or  mushroom  shed. 

liroccoli  coming  on,  keep  a  sharp  eye  on,  and  protect  against  frost 
by  doubling  the  leaves  down.  Pnt  .a  wisp  of  short  straw  over  the 
heads. 

Of  Ueans,  plant  this  month  a  full  general  crop,  such  as  Dwarf 
Com,  Early  Long-pod,  Broad  Windsor,  or  any  other  gooil  variety. 
Surface-stir  on  line  days,  and  dredge  with  dry  dust  against  sevci'o 
frosty  nights. 

Cabbage. — Surface. stir  and  make  up  all  gajis  and  delieiencies. 
Jlake  another  planting  from  reserved  transplanted  beds,  and  sow  a 
small  ([uantity  in  |)ans  or  on  a  warm  border.  Prick  out  those  sown 
last  month  into  shallow  bo.xcs  as  soon  as  they  can  bo  handled.  Plaeo 
in  shelter,  harden  oft'  gradually,  and  prick  on  warm  borders  as  soon 
as  tho  season  permits.  For  real  usefulness,  the  small  sweet  kinds 
aio  the  most  ]irolitablo  and  best  appreciated,  largo,  coarse  kinds 
being  only  lit  for  cattle. 

Cauliflowers. — When  well  cultivated,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  our  early  spring  and  summer  vegetables,  requiring  a 
little  care  and  good  culture.  Sow  small  poi'tions  in  succession,  prick 
out  those  up  in  boxes  and  jians,  .and  surface-stir.  Plant  out  now 
some  of  the  strongest  aninmn.sown  plants  that  have  been  nursed 
ami   hardened   in  pots  or  frames  on  to  warm  borders.     Surface. stir, 


clear  dead  leaves,  and  hai'den  off  succession  plants.  Those  nursed 
under  hand-lights,  encourage  by  surface. stirrings,  di'awing  up  all 
round  a  little  earth  in  order  to  raise  the  glasses  and  form  a  basin  in 
the  centre  for  the  application  of  manure-water. 

Carrots. — Early  varieties,  such  as  Horn  and  Dutch,  sow  on  well- 
prepared,  healthy,  warm,  borders,  in  drills;  and  drill  Radishes 
thiuly  between  them  for  the  last  time  this  season.  Shelter  with 
straw  or  evergreen  boughs  for  a  time. 

Celery  — Choose  dry  weather  for  applying  earth  to  bleach  late 
crops.  Sow  a  pinch  in  gentle  heat,  and  prick  out  early  into  shallow 
boxes  or  pans  that  sown  last  month  to  grow  on  in  succession  in 
fi'ames,  for  early  spring  use. 

Capsicums  and  Chilies  sow  in  strong  heat,  and  prick  off  as  soon 
as  up  an  inch  apart  in  pots. 

Chervil,  curled,  sow  in  small  quantities  in  warm  corners. 

Lettuce. — Make  good  all  winter  crop  blanks,  and  plant  out  in 
succession  strong  plants.  Prick  off  and  protect  with  dry  dust  small 
seedlings.  Sow  in  gentle  heat,  and  put  a  pinch  on  a  healthy  warm 
border,  of  summer  Cos  and  Cabbage  kinds.  Beware  of  birds 
and  mice. 

Ouions,  autumn  sown,  transplant  on  well-prepared  gi-ound,  a  foot 
apart  row  from  row,  and  six  inches  in  the  row,  in  order  to  have 
every  other  one  pulled  for  early  use.  Sow^  in  a  box  or  frame,  on  a 
slight  heat,  Spanish,  Tripoli,  or  any  favourite  variety,  in  order  to 
have  strong  plants  ready  to  put  out  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  .\pril.  Sow  thickly  on  a  warm  border  and  protect  with  a  little 
straw  the  two-bladed  union,  for  early  drawing  and  "bulbing"; 
what  is  left,  will  be  of  a  beautiful  size,  shape,  and  colour  for 
pickling.  Plant  out  Potato  onions  on  firm  ground  ;  if  on-  loose  soil 
they  are  apt  to  canker,  mildew,  and  rot,  This  also  holds  good  in 
tho  case  of  Shallots,  which  should  now  also  be  planted  above  ground, 
that  is,  just  pressed  into  firm  soil.  Garlic  also  plant  now.  Keniove 
all  old  keeping  onions  iuto  the  coldest,  draughty,  dry  place  that  can 
be  found,  in  order  to  subdue  growth  and  prevent  exhaustion. 

Parsley. — Sow  the  best  curled  in  drills,  one  foot  apart.  Weed  out 
from  old  beds  or  rows  intended  for  seed  every  plant  that  is  not  fully 
np  to  the  mark  as  regards  curled  quality. 

Peas. — Sow  now  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  socoml  crop  kinds, 
both  dwarf  and  tall,  such  as  Advancer,  -Vuvergne,  Crcen  Marrow, 
Climax,  Harrison's  Glory,  Perfection,  Napoleon,  Nonpareil,  Yeitch's 
Perfection.  Champion  of  England,  the  Prince,  i-c.  Shelter  with  sticks 
and  a  few  green  boughs  in  the  cold  windward  side,  and  drudge  with 
dry  dust  on  dry  evenings  against  frost  those  i^ow  up  and  growing. 

Tomatoes. — Sow  now  ;  prick  out,  pot  off  iuto  stiffish,  poor  soil,  and 
hai'dcn  off  in  dne  season  those  intended  for  outdoors. 

llrussels  Sprouts,  Borecole,  Budakiile. — Sow  the  lirst  portion  after 
the  middle  of  the  month,  in  order  to  have  some  stnmg  and  lit  to 
proilncc  a  heavy  antumn  and  winter  crop. 

Turnips. — Early  varieties,  such  as  American  Pink,  Stone,  IJntcli, 
&c.,  sow  on  "well-prejiared  warm  borders. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  single  drills  between  peas,  stir  the  surface  soil 
about  winter  Spinach,  which  must  be  kept  in  a  growing  condition. 

Place  in  gentle  beat  or  shelter,  successions  of  Tarragon,  5[int, 
Sorrel,  A-c. 

Seakale. — Keep  up  a  good  succession  of  this  most  appreciated 
vegetable  by  placing  some  on  a  gentle  heat  and  covering  with  pots 
and  fermenting  materials  crowns  outdoors. 

To  Cucumbers  in  a  bearing  state  keep  up  a  kindly,  uniform  heat 
from  7-  to  75',  chai'ged  with  humidity,  allowing,  on  liico,  light, 
simny  days,  a  rise  of  10\  Stop  the  shoots  at  every  fruit  joint. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  fiivourite  kinds  shy  in  the  way  of  seeding.  Sow 
in  succession;  make  a  kindly  preparation  of  fennenting  nniteriala 
for  those  intended  for  outdoor  frames.  Do  not  allow  those  in  fruit- 
producing  order  to  carry  too  many  at  a  time,  to  impoverish,  weaken, 
and  disease  tho  vine  ;  thin  nu^thodicaliy. 

Melons. — Plant  out  in  succession  on  good  holding,  healthy  .soil. 
Sow  now  for  full  crop.  Keep  a  good  stock  of  hea!tliy,stinily  plants 
in  readiness  for  turning  out  as  ])its  ami  frames  become  vacant.  Do 
not  allow  overcrowding  of  the  vines;  stoji  seedlings  firat  at  third 
joint,  after  that  at  every  joint  showing  fruit. 

Potatoes  now  growing  in  pits,  frames,  or  houses,  under  hoop.r,  or 
other  sliclter,  should  have  plenty  of  air  to  maintain  stui-dine.ss. 
Snrface-stir  those  lately  planted.  Earth  with  moderately  moist, 
lightish,  liealthy  soil.  Be  careful  about  tho  application  of  water; 
never  apply  it  overhead,  but  mdy  to  the  soil.  Never  water  early 
potatoes  in  the  afternoon  and  shut  them  np  directly,  except  you 
wish  to  produce  disease ;  if  by  any  accident  they  are  caught  in  a 
shower  when  exposed  to  the  air,  leave  them  night  air  on  and  a  space 
back  and  front  of  the  lights  for  the  nmisture  tohave  mom  to  evaporate 
without  .settling  on  the  foilago.  A  full  crop  of  Potatoes  should  now 
be  |)lanted.  Let  them  consist  of  early  and  middle  e.irly  kinds, 
which  have  a  better  chance  of  escaping  disease  than  late  sorts. 
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_NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN' GARDEN. 

Miniature  Mushroom  Beds  (see  p.  207).— I  was  mucli  inte- 
rostoJ  l.y  Ml'.  Fish's  bold  little  musliroom-bed  propositions  in  last  week  s 
GvitriEV.  The  susrsjestion  for  the  cook  to  gi'ow  his  own  mushrooms,  by 
placing  his  sweet  little  beds  on  the  Mtchen-shelres  and  under  the  tables 
is  admirable.  It  is  cheerful,  too,  to  contemplate  Mr.  or  Madame  book 
turning  from  the  manipulation  of  pastry  to  that  of  the  materials  of 
which  mushroom-beds  are  made,  and  viee  versa.  Permit  me  to  add  a^ 
thought  or  two  to  those  of  your  correspondent :  a  few  dozen  minia- 
ture mushroom-beds  would,  for  example,  do  nicely  in  quiet  nooks, 
under  our  sofas,  &c.,  and  two  might  adorn  the  sides  of  each  step  in  our 
broad  staircases.  Indeed,  it  would  require  a  short  catalogue  to  name  all  the 
places  suitable  for  this  fascinating  kind  of  fungus  culture.  Why  not  fiU  some 
of  the  more  roomy  epergues  in  the  sitting-room  with  the  desh-ed  matrix, 
and  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mushrooms  gi-ow  under  our  very  eyes  ? 
Best  of  all  modes,  however,  for  an  imaginatire  horticultural  writer  would 
be  to  stuff  his  bolster  with  a  miniature  mushroom-bed,  and  allow  the 
crop  to  grow  forth  at  the  ends.  Vigorous  mushi-ooms,  however,  would 
poke  their  heads  through  the  linen.  Will  yom'  talented  correspoudeut 
try  this,  and  let  us  know  the  result  ?  and  then  some  spring  morning, 
when  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  finds  the  first  half-dozen  ''buttons" 
inviting  him  to  cut  them  for  breakfast,   I  hope  the   spirit  wiU  again 


GARDEN     DESIGN. 

GARDEN  EOCKWOEK  GOOD  AND   BAD. 

Garden  uooK-n'ORK,  if  of  a  liigli  and  artistic  kind,  must  be 
founded  on  natural  models.  The  foi-ms,  the  distribution  of  the 
masses,  the  accidental  and  divergent  levels  of  the  fractured 
face,  as  well  as  the  forms,  directions,  and  general  character  ot 
the  fissures,  and  every  other  feature  of  natural  rocks,  must  be 
carefully  studied  before  artificial  garden  rockwork,  worthy  of 
the  name,  can  be  attempted.  A  •svell-constructed  piece  of  garden 
rockwork  should  be  like  the  rockwork  of  a  flrst-rate  scene- 
painter— so  excellent  a  device,  that  a  young  draughtsman 
might  feel  happy  to  transfer  a  memorandum  of  it  to  his 
sketch-book  as  a  piece  of  art  -worth  recollecting. 

One  of  the  most  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  excellent 
pieces  of  artificial  rock-^vork  which  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
is  the  work  of  mediasval  artists,  the  massive  and  yet  highly- 
wrought  work  of  Gothic  chisels ;  and  it  has  been  sketchedand 
painted  and  etched,  over  and  over  again,  by  travelliug  artists 
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move  him  to  encourage  us  to  fresh  attempts  in  this  ever-interesting  phase 
of  gardening. — Ao.vitic. 

Spawning  Mushroom  Beds.— Mushroom  beds  or  boxes  may  be 
formed  and  spawned  at  any  season,  but  decidedly  the  best  tunes  are 
in  the  months  of  September  and  February  ;  for  instance,  a  bed  spawned 
in  September  will  last  through  the  winter  months,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  the  Fobi-nary  or  March  bed,  which  will  in  its  turn  give  a  supply 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn. — B.  W. 

House  Sewage. — Anyone  who  has  a  garden,  and  who  wastes  the 
slop-water  and  sewage  from  house  and  stables,  wastes  manure  in  a  valu- 
able form— tliis  is  certain.  If  to  any  country  house  there  is  a  garden  and 
land,  all  refuse,  hquid  arid  sohd,  should  be  used  either  on  the  garden  or 
on  the  land.  The  distribution  of  sewage,  or  of  any  liquid  manure,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  by  hose  and.iet;  there  are  other  special  modes  and 
means  of  delivering  sewage  and  liquid  manures  for  garden  uses;  the 
plants  should  know  nothing  of  sewage  but  through  the  soil  by  their  root- 
lets ;  the  leaves  should  not  be  touched.  I  would  not  even  liose  and  .iet 
grass-land. — EonEifi  E,\WLixsox. 

Broeeoli. — London  is  now  receiving  large  supplies  of  broccoli  from 
Cornwall— last  week  about  eighty  tons  ;  price  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  per 
dozen  heads.  The  crop  is  expected  to  prove  a  very  good  one.  Bristol, 
Manchester,  Livei-pool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  two  or  three  other  large 
markets  are  each  reeciring  many  tons  weekly 


who  have  been  wonder-struck  on  coming  unexpectedly  across 
this  cnriously  elaborate  piece  of  work.  Branches  of  bramble, 
laden  with  berries,  trail  over  it,  .and  steins  of  ivy  cliiig  closely 
both  to  face  and  crevice ;  while  small  herbaceous  plants  fill 
the  interstices  with  delicate  leaf  and  blossom  ;  and  the  wonder 
is  that,  the  plant-work,  like  the  rock  itself,  is  entirely  of 
stone ;  the  whole,  rock  and  jjlant,  being  equally  the  production 
of  the  ancient  sciilptor.  These  plants  of  stone  are  so  trulj- 
wrought,  distributed  with  such  natural  grace,  thrown 
athwart  the  angular  masses  of  rock  (equally  the  work  of  the 
chisel)  with  such  artistic  boldness,  that  were  they  artificially 
coloured,  like  tlie  exquisitely  moulded  plants  of  Delia  Eobbia 
ware,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  the  living  originals,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  open  air,  and  first  seen  from  a  moderate 
distance.  This  singular  piece  of  scnl]itured  rocks  and 
plants  forms  the  entrance  to  tlie  ancient  tonilis  of  the  J<^mperors 
of  Germ.any  at  the  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Spires.  It  is 
well  worthj'  the  pilgrimage  of  every  lover  of  art  to  look 
upon,  and  still  more  especially  worthy  the  study  of  everj- 
would-be  maker  of   artistic  rockwork;    as   it   shows   plainly 
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■with  what  patient  labour  every  truly  ai'tistic  result  is  attained, 
and  at  the  same  time  that,  without  loving  labour  and  loving 
thought,  nothing  great  in  art  can  be  aehievcd. 

Garden  rockwork,  however,  even  of  the  good  kind,  is  a 
much  more  .simple  matter  than  the  great  sculptured  mass  at 
Spires.  Yet,  nevertheless,  it  cannot  bo  effected  without  a 
good   deal   of    trouble    and    considerable    expense,    if    it    is 


F'lcc  of  jutUcioiuIy-cuvcred,  built-up  Rockwork. 

really  intended  to  bo-  of  high  character  and  on  a  large 
scale.  Without  a  few  bold  masses  of  natural  rock  of  consider- 
able size,  for  instance,  little  can  be  done  that  is  really  grand, 
simple,  and  effective,  and  wearing  that  certain  aspect  of 
crispness  and  Ijreadth  which  is  alwaj'S  present  in  natural 
rocks.  When  such  natural  masses  are  not  attainable,  it  is 
true  that  smaller  pieces  may  be  so  built  together  as  to  present 


Ciivein. 

the  aspect  of  a  continuous  [ace  with  tolerable  success;  especially 
if  the  top  line  be  well  designed.  Tint  in  such  cases  a  careful 
design  must  Mist  be  made,  and  then  carefully  adhered  to  ;  tlic 
joints,  whennot  natural-looking.being  concealed  as  in  theupper- 
most  engraving.  Some  of  them  may  be  left  as  o))cn  crevices, 
in  which  great  stars  of  sednm  or  masses  of  golden  moss  may 
clinir;     wliicli.   at   certain    points,   may   entircl)-   conceal    the 


offensive  joints.  A  mass  of  built-up  rockwork  may,  after 
this  manner,  be  managed  with  striking  effect,  if  constructed 
after  some  good  natural  model,  such  as  portions  of  the  real 
rock  scene  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks. 

Such  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  built-up  rockwork  ; 
but  where  large  masses  can  be  obtamed,  or  where  such  crop 
up  naturally  out  of  the  soil,  the  task  is  much  easier,  and  almost 
invariably  more  successful.  For  instance,  by  breaking  awa}' 
certain  portions,  or  by  ])iling  on  others  which  may  be  broken 
off  for  that  purpose,  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  cavern,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  a  purely  natural  one,  and  to  all  ap])carance 
entirely  so.  For  instance,  an  effect  similar  to  the  cavern  repre- 
sented might  bo  very  easilj-  contrived,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  few  ferns  and  masses  of  wall  Linaria  in  the  crevices,  a 
Ijold  and  entirely  natural  effect  would  be  produced  with  little 
labour;  the  breadth  of  the  naked  unbroken  surfaces  imjjarting 
an  air  of  unwrought  simplicity  analogous  to  the  broad  and  bold 
workings  of  Nature's  own  hand. 

In  other  somewhat  similar  cases,  where  natural  rocks 
occui*  croppmg  out  of  the  soil  here  and  there,  in  suitable 
l^nrts  of  the  grounds  for  the  creation  of  a  display  of  rock- 
work, much  may  be  done  by  excavation.  In  all  probability, 
where  one  or  two  masses  of  rock  project  above  the  surface, 
other  portions  of  the  same  formation  occur  at  a  short 
distance  below  it,  and  by  judicious  digging,  following,  the 
sinuosities    or    suddenly    irregular    turns    of    the    opewigs 


riis.'*ftgc  in  Tlock-ganlon. 

between  llic  masses,  and,  in  some  cases,  bj'  cutting  a  way 
through  the  stone  itself,  either  in  the  form  of  a  rude  arch,  or 
clear  opening  at  the  top,  a  rocky  ])ass  of  very  real  and  imposing 
character  may  be  constructed.  In  one  place  it  may  be  liglit  and 
open,  ami  in  another  dark  and  narrow,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut. 
In  rockwork  of  this  nearly  nat\iral  kind,  it  is  son\i-times  difficult 
to  arrange  positions  in  which  to  establish  ]>lants  of  anv  <'onsider- 
able  size  just  where  they  are  desimblo,and  yet  cannot  \ic  planted. 
Ill  such  cases  seeds  may  be  inserted  into  the  smallest  croviccs^ 
witl>  almost  certain  success;  for  plants  coming  up  from  seed 
will  eventually  take  better  care  of  themselves,  and  get  a 
tighter  and  healthier  hold,  than  things  that  have  been  trans- 
planted, however  skilfully. 

Such  are  the  best  methods  of  in-oducing  really  '/"oi?  rock- 
work. That  which  may  emphalieally  be  called  Inid,  is  generally 
formed  by  a  hcaji  of  flints  or  glass-house  clinker,  which  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,' and  even  when  prctlv  well 
covered  witli  creeping  plants,  ])roilnces  no  more  satisfactory 
effect  than  that  of  a  rubbish-heap  which  has  been  iiither 
dexterou.sly  concealed.  But  when  oyster-shells,  fancifully  dis- 
disposed,  or  big  lobster  claws,  or  crab-sliells,  are  u.-;ed  as 
adjuncts,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  constructor  has 
not  intended  to  conceal  his  rubbish-heap,  but  i-ather  to  make 
it  very  conspicuous,  and  we  are  compelled  to  wonder  at  his 
taste  without  being  able  to"  admire  it. 

The  art  of  making  really  pictui-esr|uc  mnsses  of  artificial 
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rock  is  now  so  far  adTanced,  as  just  described,  that  broad 
and  good  eiiects  are  produced  in  places  devoid  of  a  particle 
of  natural  rock.  In  numbers  of  places,  however,  there  are 
grand  rooks  hidden  or  half  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  which 
will  with  less  trouble  make  more  effective  embellishments. 
The  most  remarkable  results  have  been  effected  in  this  way  in 
Mr.  B.  W.  Cooke's  peculiarly  beautiful  and  interesting  garden 
at  Glen  Andred,  in  Sussex.  H.  N.  H. 


BLUE-FLOWEEED  HTDEANaEAS. 
DuBlXG  a  trip  to  Jersey  last  June  we  observed  some  mag- 
nificent lilue  Hydrangeas  in  the  terrace  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Hotel.  The  colour  of  these  was  of  the  finest  ultramarine,  and 
wonderfully  uniform.  We  remarked  that  among  the  blue- 
flowered  plants  there  were  others  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 
but  the  plants  which  bore  these  were  far  less  vigorous.  The 
blue  colour  was  always  in  direct  proportion  to.  the  strength 
of  the  plant.  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the 
colouring  agent  also  acted  as  a  stimulating  manure. 

In  18-57  Mr.  Luscombe  exhibited  in  London  some  splendid 
blue  Hj'drangeas.  These  had  merely  been  ijlanted  in  a  small 
piue-wood,  in  the  soil  formed  by  the  decomposed  leaves  of 
conifers.  Now,  up  to  that  time,  no  one  had  thought  that  blue 
flowers  could  be  produced  in  Hydi'angeas,  except  by  means  of 
the  iollowing  substances,  and  that,  too,  in  different  degrees  : — 
LinS^water,  water  naturally  unpreguated  with  iron,  common 
red  sand,  free  Norwood  soil,  water  in  which  hot  iron  had  been 
dipped,  alum  in  solution,  iron  fiUngs  mixed  with  the  soil.  To 
the  presence  of  the  iron  in  solution,  of  the  lime,  and  of  the 
alum,  was  attributed  the  effect  of  the  various  substances  which 
we  hare  just  named.  Now,  Professor  Soil}'  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  lime,  alum,  or  iron,  rendered  more  soluble  by  the 
use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  less  soluble  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  exercised  only  a  moderate  influence  in  the  colouration 
of  plants  of  the  genus  Hj-drangea.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Fortune,  who  could  not  produce  blue  Hydrangeas  by  the 
application  of  iron  alone,  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  watering 
them  with  a  solution  of  alum,  or  by  applying  this,  substance 
in  powder.  And  yet  neither  peat  soil  nor  leaf -mould  contain 
any  alum.  We  can  only  seek  for  the  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  these  soils  in  the  -tannin  which  they  contaua,  and  which  is 
acted  ujjon  by  the  jjeroxide  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  tissues 
of  the  shrialj.  This  might  be  proved  l^y  making  the  experi- 
ment (whicli  Dr.  Lindley  formerly  suggested)  of  watering  the 
plants  flrst  with  water  mixed  with  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
afterwards  with  a  weak  infusion  of  tannin.  This  is  onl}'  one 
side  of  the  question.  In  1861  another  Englishman  brought 
forward  the  fact  that  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas  might  be 
obtained  by  planting  them  in  any  soil  which  had  never  been 
previously  tilled.  He  made  several  experiments  with  garden 
soil  and  virgin  peat  alternately,  and  obtained  the  same  results 
for  five  consecutive  years.  Further,  a  specimen  planted  in 
cultivated  garden  soil,  and  producing  rose-coloured  flowers, 
began  to  bear  blue  flowers  as  soon  as  its  roots  reached  the 
virgin  soil  which  had  been  placed  underneath  the  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  in  granitic,  schistose, 
mica-schistose  soils,  and  generally  in  soils  of  igneous  forma- 
tion. Hydrangeas  Ijear  blue  flowers  abundantly.  Here  the 
qiiestion  rested ;  and  the  fresh  experiments  of  M.  Gris  had 
thrown  but  little  additional  light  upon  it,  when  M.  Eug. 
Fournier  commenced  some  further  investigations,  after  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  which  had  taken  place  before  the 
Botanical  Society'  of  France.  He  watered  some  Hydrangeas 
with  the  following  solutions  daily,  and  in  equal  quantities,  from 
the  1st  of  May: — 

1st.  316  grains  of  ammoniacal  ahim  to  1  7-lOths  pint 
of  cli.?tiUed  water  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Boisduval). 

2ud.    316   grains   of    sulphate   of    iron    (the  common 
recipe) . 

3rd.  316  grains  of  cai-bonate  of  copper  (suggested  .by 
M.  Crochard). 

4th.  Ammonia  (in  no  definite  proportion). 
By  the  1.5th  of  June,  the  plants  watered  with  the  solutions  of 
ammonia  and  the  carbonate  of  copper  had  perished.     Those 
which  had  been  treated  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  exhibited  a 
moderate  degree  of  vigour  and  red  sepals.     The  solution  of 


ammoniacal  alum,  on  the  contrary,  had  produced  a  luxuriant 
growth  and  large  flowers  of  a  violet-blue  colour.  From  other 
experiments  of  M.  Eug.  Fournier,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
report  here,  the  conclusion  is  that,  if  iron  colours  the  flowers 
of  Hydrangeas  blue  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  because  ifc 
excites  a  more  active  growth  in  the  same-way  as  does  ammoni- 
acal ahun.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  blue  colour  in  the  flowers  of 
Hydrangeas  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  vegetation  artificially 
produced. 

To  these  experiments  we  shall  only  add  one  observation, 
which  is  that,  although  we  have  seen  in  Jersey,  and  also  in. 
Guernsey,  that  the  most  vigorous  Hydrangeas  bore  blue  flowers, 
while  the  rest  produced  rose-coloured  ones,  we  have  also  often 
found  an  exuberant  growth  of  this  plant  coincident  with  the 
production  of  flowers  purely  rose-coloured.  We  need  only 
mention,  as  an  example,  the  Hych'angea  Otaksa,  which  has 
been  not  many  years  introduced,  and  which  is  merely  a 
Jajjanese  variety  of  the  com.mon  kind.  At  Versailles  we  have 
measured,  corymbs  of  it  which  were  more  than  sixteen  inches 
across,  and  which  were  exhibited  by  M.  Duval,  in  May  1870. — 
L'TIhisfration  Korficole. 


Vegetation.— What  infinite  wonderfnlness'  there  is  in  this 
vegetation,  considered,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  means  by  which  the 
earth  becomes  the  companion  of  man — his  friend  and  liis  teacher ! 
In  the  conditions  which  we  have  traced  in  its  rocks,  there  conld  only 
be  seen  preparation  for  liis  existence  ;  the  characters  which  enable 
him  to  live  on  it  safely,  and  to  woik  with  it  easily — in  all  these  it 
has  been  inanimate  and  passive  ;  but  vegetation  is  to  it  as  an  im- 
perfect sonl,  given  to  meet  the  soul  of  man.  The  earth  in  its 
depths  must  remain  dead  and  cold,  incapable  except  of  slow- crystal- 
line change  ;  but  at  its  surface,  which  human  beings  look  upon  and 
deal  with,  it  ministers  to  them  through  a  veil  of  strange  intermediate 
being ;  which  breathes,  but  has  no  voice  ;  moves,  but  cannot  leave 
its  appointed  place  ;  passes  through  life  without  consciousness,  to 
death  without  bitterness ;  wears  the  beauty  of  youth,  without  its 
passion ;  and  declines  to  the  weakness  of  age,  without  its  regret. 
And  in  this  mystery  of  intermediate  being,  entirely  subordinate  to 
lis,  with  which  we  can  deal  as  we  choose,  having  just  the  greater 
power  as  we  have  the  less  responsibility  for  our  treatment  of  the 
unsuffering  creature,  most  of  the  pleasures  which  we  need  from  the 
external  world  are  gathered,  and  most  of  the  lessons  we  need  are 
Avritten,  all  kinds  of  precious  grace  and  teaching  being  united  in  this 
link  between  the  Earth  and  Man ;  wonderful  in  universal  adaptation 
to  his  need,  desire,  and  discipline ;  God's  daily  preparation  of  the 
eai'th  for  him,  with  beautiful  means  of  life.  First,  a  carpet  to  make 
it  soft  for  him ;  then,  a  coloui'ed  fantasy  of  embroidery  thereon  ; 
then,  tall  spreading  of  foliage  to  shade  him  from  sun-heat,  and 
shade  also  the  fallen  rain,  that  it  may  not  dry  quickly  back  into  the 
clouds,  but  stay  to  nourish  the  springs  among  the  moss.  Stout 
wood  to  bear  this  leafage :  easily  to  be  cut,  yet  tough  and  light,  to 
make  houses  for  him,  or  instrmnents  (lance-shaft,  or  plough-handle, 
according  to' his  temper);  useless  it  had  been,  if  harder;  useless, 
if  less  fibrous;  useless,  if  less  elastic.  Winter  comes,  and  the  shade 
of  leafage  falls  away,  to  lot  the  sun  wavm  the  earth;  the  strong 
boughs  remain,  breaking  the  strength  of  wiuter  winds.  The  seeds 
which  are  to  prolong  the  race,  innumerable  according  to  the  need, 
are  made  beautiful  and  j)alatable,  varied  into  infinitude  of  appeal  to 
the  fancy  of  man,  or  provision  for  his  service :  cold  juice,  or  glowing 
spice,  or  balm,  or  incense,  softening  oil,  preserving  resin,  medicine  of 
styi^tic,  febrifnge,  or  lulling  charm ;  and  all  these  presented  in 
forms  of  endless  change.  Fragilitj'  or  force,  softness  and  strength, 
in  all  degrees  and  aspects;  nnerriug  uiirightuoss,  as  of  temple 
pillars,  or  undivided  wandering  of  feeble  tendrils  on  the  ground ; 
mighty  resistances  of  rigid  arm  and  limb  to  the  storms  of  ages,  or 
wavings  to  and  fro  with  faintest  pulse  of  suminer  streamlet.  Roots 
cleaving  the  strength  of  rock,  or  binding  the  transience  of  the  sand  ; 
crests  basking  in  sunshine  of  the  desert,  or  hiding  by  dripping 
spring  and  lightless  cave  ;  foliage  far  tossing  in  entangled  fields 
beneath  every  wave  of  ocean — clothing  with  variegated,  everlasting 
films,  the  peaks  of  the  trackless  mountains,  or  ministering  at 
cottage  doors  to  everj'  gentlest  passion  and  simplest  joy  of  humanity. 
Being  thus  prepared  for  us  in  all  ways,  and  made  beautiful,  and 
good  for  food,  and  for  building,  and  for  instruments  of  our  hands, 
this  race  of  plants,  deserving  boundless  aifection  and  admiration 
from  us,  become,  in  proportion  to  their  obtaining  it,  a  nearly  perfect 
test  of  our  being  in  right  temper  of  mind  and  way  of  life ;  so  that 
no  one  can  be  far  wrong  in  either  who  loves  the  trees  enough,  and 
every  one  is  assuredly  wrong  in  both,  who  does  not  love  them,  if  his 
life  has  brought  them  iu  his  wav. — Morlern  Pcnniera. 
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MOLE  HUiSTIXG  IN  GARDENS. 

At  a  happy  period  of  my  life  when  I  came  into  possession  of  the 
charming  abode  assigned  to  me,  by  the  gracious  favour  of  the  Queen, 
in  Richmond  Park,  I  was  discussing  with  the  gardener,  one  fine 
evening  in  May,  some  horticultural  operations,  when  a  functionary 
ot  the  Park  was  announced  and  made  his  appearance.  He  was  the 
"mole-catcher,'' and  had  plied  his  vocation  there,  he  told  me,  man 
and  boy  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  respectfully  intimated  to 
mo  that  my  predecessor  had  found  it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of 
his  services  in  keeping  down  what  would  otherwise  be  a  grievous 
pest  to  both  lai^-n  and  flower-bed.  I  c.-^pressod  my  surprise  at  the 
intimation.  Eats,  I  knew,  were  plentiful  about,  Ijut  moles  I  had 
thought  were  a  scarce  article  in  a  garden.  However,  1  inquired 
the  "  terms,"  as  it  was  "  no  part  of  his  regular  business  to  look  after 
the  goutlomen's  gardens  belonging  to  the  Park."  My  predecessor, 
it  appeared,  liad  subsidised  the  old  expert  at  a  guinea  a-year,  and 
I  was  warranted  "never  to  sec  a  mole  twice"  in  the  garden  on 
tliese  terms.  The  difficulty,  it  struck  me,  was  as  to  getting  any 
glimpse  at  all  of  the  interesting  bmTower:  but  it  was  the  mole- 
heaps  old  Warps  meant ;  once  levelled  after  the  upturner  had  been 
trapped,  they  would  not  reappear.  I  hesitated,  and  pondered  on 
the  capabilities  of  my  then  limited  salary  from  tlie  Koyal  College 
of  iSnrgeons,  and  its  contrast  with  the  probable  fortune  of  my 
gallant  predecessor  at  Sheen  Lodge,  and  concluded  that  I  must 
forego  the  luxury  of  keeping  a  mole-catcher. 

Next  morning  I  was  disturbed  at  breakfast  by  my  gardener,  with 
the  announcement  that  the  moles  had  been  at  work ;  and,  bj'  a  most 
curious  coincidence  in  the  very  part  of  the  'kitchen  garden  where 
the  conference  ft'ith  the  mole-catcher  had  been  held  on  the  prcrious 
evening.  TUere,  sure  enough,  no  fewer  than  six  molc-hiUs  had  been 
raised  in  that  very  night,  most  of  them  breaking  up  the  rows  of  the 
brightlj-sjironting  peas,  on  which  I  had  been  building  Hattcring 
hopes  of  a  rarely  enjoyed  Inxnrj'.. 

It  seemed  )ilain  to  me  that  moles  and  fresh -gathered  peas  were 
incompatible.  I  stnick  my  flag :  sent  for  tho  molc-ti'apper,  and 
paid  liirn  his  guinea  in  advance.  I  never  regretted  it.  I  got 
move  mole-lore  out  of  that  old  gentleman  than  I  had  ever  before 
heard  or  read  of.  He  always  reminded  me  of  a  mole  himself — a 
thin,  prognathic  visage,  the  nose  longer  than  it  was  deep,  and 
(  udiug  in  a  red  noint  j  the  smallest,  keenest  eyes  that  ever  fieored 
oirt  of  sockets. 

If  at  homo  on  tho  evenings  of  his  professional  inspection,  I 
usually  ordered  a  jug  of  Mortlake  ale  into  the  arbonr,  and  went  in 
for  mole-gossip.  I  owe  to  Warps  mj'  first  evidence  of  tho  vocal 
Ijowers  of  Mustela  vulgaris.  "  You  ktiow,  sir,  them  parts  of  the 
Park  as  the  servant-galls  and  people  won't  go  near  to,  after  dark, 
loz  of  the  screams  of  the  murdered  babby.as  was  heard  thereabout 
half  the  night."  "Well,  it  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  kill,"  I 
interposed.  "  Now  I  tell  you  what  that  was,  sir,  it  were  a  weasel 
:i=i  got  trapped  in  one  of  my  mole-traps,  and  I  never  heard  a  beast 
i|neal  so  loud  afore.  I  couldn't  'a  thought  such  a  little  critter 
could  'a  maile  such  a  row." 

After  a  long  pull  at  the  jug,  old  Warps  grew  confidental.  "Now, 
I  don't  mind  showing  you,  sir,  what  a  nmlo  can  do."  And  he  pulled 
a  livo  one  t)ut  of  the  depths  of  a  capacious  pocket  in  his  fustian 
jacket.  "  You'd  never  think  to  look  at  him  he  could  run  so  rmiek." 
And  I  own  1  was  surprised  the  first  tintc  1  witnessed  tho  rate  the 
little  short-limbed  animal  sped  along  the  haid  ground  till  became 
to  tho  nearest  bed,  tlien  with  snout  and  the  fore-shovels  up  flew  the 
soft  mould,  aud  ho  was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  seconds.  "  But, 
Warps,"  I  exclaimed,  "he's  got  into  tho  caruatioii-bed,  and  will 
have  them  all  up!"  "  r)h.  never  fear,  sir!  I'll  have  him  again  to- 
T.ioiTow  ;  "  and  so  he  did.  ^Yhenever  I  wanted  a  mole  foranatomical 
iiurpoaes,  I  had  only  to  sciul  to  old  Warjis  and  it  was  forthcoming. 
\i)  matter  at  what  season,  or  of  what  sex,  in'  in  what  stage  of  the 
"  interesting  condition  "  of  tlie  female.  When  other  m<mogrd]ih.'! 
MOW  in  hand  are  finished  olT,  I  may  have  leisure  to  work  uji  my 
materials,  so  obtained,  for  an  cmbryogeny  of  Tulpa  europa^a. 

I  own  to  a  voluntary  blindness  to  one  weakness  of  Warps,  which 
I  liad  not  at  first  suspected,  and  to  which  some  of  my  neighbours 
were  less  indulgent.  I  was  making  a  call  on  the  resident  of  one  of 
tlioso  beautiful  villas  at  lloohampton,  just  outside  the  Park  wall, 
:;iid  WHS  ushered  into  my  friend's  garden.  Wo  pacril  aliun;  llie  noble 
i,ravel-walk  sepanated  by  a'  well-grown  evergreen  hedge  from  the 
pathway  to  the  offices.     Our  chat  liapiieneil  t<i  turn  upon  mole). 

"  Do  yon  Iv^iow,"  I  asked,  "'  how  quickly  tlioy  will  run  on  hard 
gravel  like  this  ?  "  "  Oh  yes,"  said  hoj  "I  have  seen  it,  and  lean 
toll  you  more  than  that.  Did  yon  know.  Professor,  that  a  molo  can 
leap!-""  •' Xc,"  said  1,  "that  it  can't  do;  its  organisation  is  quite 
nnfittr'il   fcir  that  mode  of  motion,"     "It  can,  though,"  rejdied  mv 


neighbour ;  "  I  have  seen  a  mole  take  a  flying  leap  over  that  very 
Portugal  latirel"  (it  was  at  least  eight  feet  high),  "  and  come  down 
on  this  very  walk.  It  was  then  I  fii^t  saw  how  fast  a  mole  could 
rim.  Mr.  So-and-So  "  (a  common  acquaintance)  "haj5pened  to  be 
here  with  me,  and  if  he  had  not  been  quick  enough  to  give  the  little 
beast  a  kick  on  the  ribs  before  it  had  buried  itself  in  the  flower-bed, 
I  should  have  believed  it  to  have  been  a  rat.  Fancying  I  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  back  walk  just  before  the  mole  flew  over  the  fence,  I 
called  my  servant  aud  asked  if  any  one  had  been  that  way  to  the 
kitchen  ?  '  Only  old  Warjis,'-  he  said,  '  the  mole-catcher."'  '  Ah,' 
rejoined  my  neighbour,  '  I  suspected  so.  Tell  that  old  rogue  when 
next  yon  see  him,  that  if  over  I  catch  him  within  fifty  vards  of  my 
boundary,  I'll  make  him  remember  it  the  longest  day" he  has  got  to 
live ! '  " 

Poor  old  Warjis  was  not  far  from  his  longest  and  last  when  ho  sent 
the  live  mole  flying  over  the  laurel  bushes.  About  a  month  after  he 
was  laid  in  mother  earth,  where  he  rests  quieter  than  his  subjects. — 
Richard  Owen,  in  "  Blaclcwood,"  for  Fohrunry. 


A  "WINTER  GARDEN  EOR  LONDON. 

"When  we  reflect,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  I'imes  of  Thm-sday 
last,  "  on  the  Siberian  winter  with  which  we  were  last  year  attiicted, 
and  arc  led  necessarily  to  anticipate  something  of  the  same  sort  for 
future  seasons,  wo  are  lost  in  astonishment  that  in  the  whole  cnrehile 
of  this  great  and  magnificent  metropoUs  there  should  not  exist  one 
establishment  in  which  wholesome  air  and  exercise,  at  a  jiroj^tt^' 
regulated  temperature,  can  be  obtained.  Such  a  rcsom-cc  woufflWe 
invaluable  during  the  cruel  winter  months  to  those  who  fear  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  chilling  blasts  of  .i-Eolus  and  Boreas. 

"  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  question  whether  the  transept  of  tlio 
beautiful  E.xhibition  building  of  KjSl,  with  its  lovely  fountains  and 
gigantic  trees,  shotild  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  pennanently 
on  the  spot  where  it  stood,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  what  is  now 
so  much  desired,  a  winter  garden.  The  clamour  of  a  few  interested 
inviduals  was  allowed  to  overcome  the  desire  of  a  numerous  but 
unobtrusive  public,  to  many  of  whom  such  a  resort  in  the  winter 
mouths  would  have  been  as  life  to  death  when  compared  with  the 
confinement  to  the  heated  rooms  of  their  o^vn  houses  or  an  expatria. 
tiou  among  the  expensive  inconveniences  of  a  foreign  sanitarium. 
It  is  really  inconceivable  that  in  rich  and  great  London,  where 
hundreds  ot  thousands  of  pounds  are  constantly  waiting  for  a  i)rofit- 
able  investmeut,  ho  speculator  should  have  thought  of  employing  it 
in  a  manner  sure  to  pay  so  cuormously. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  there  was  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago  a 
charming  wiuter  garden  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  was  .always 
kept  at  a  teuiperature  of  63°  of  Pahr.,  whore  hundreds  took  their 
daih'  walk  who  were  afraid  of  exposure  to  tho  open  air,  for  an 
entrance  fee  of  one  franc.  It  was  a  beautiful  resort,  filled  with 
tropical  plants,  fountains,  and  all  the  little  amusemeuts  for  which 
tho  French  are  so  famous — bagatelle  tables,  Chinese  shows,  shooting 
galleries,  Ac,  affording  pleasure  as  well  as  health. 

"The  writer  of  these  remarks  being  subject  to  bronchitis,  passed 
seven  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  garden  without  liaving 
had  one  attack  during  that  period,  as  ho  always  had  the  resource  ou 
bad  days  of  taking  his  exorcise  in  its  balmy  walks,  and  ho  has 
frequently  walked  five  miles  on  such  occasions.  This  winter  gartleu 
ceased  to  exist  only  because  tho  dennind  tor  building  ground  became 
.so  great  in  that  locality  that  it  wassold.at  fabulous  prices  for  erecting 
those  palaces  which  border  the  Cliamps  Elysees. 

"  II\indreds  of  ladies  condenmed  to  seclusion  at  home  would  drive 
tn  such  a  building  every  day  to  take  their  walks,  and  it  would,  with, 
out  doubt,  soon  become  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  as  will  bo 
evident  to  everyone  who  remembers  tho  familiar  saying  so  much  in 
vog\ie  in  1851,  '  Jleet  mo  at  the  fountain  at  five.'  In  order  to  ensiiro 
tho  success  of  the  speculation,  two  points  nmst  bo  kept  in  view  : — 
First,  the  situation,  which  must  be  one  of  easy  access  to  those  who 
are  best  able  to  support  the  undertaking  nnnu-ly.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Enil.  The  best  rfito  would  be  a  small  port  Inn  of  Hyde  I'ark, 
which  her  JIajcsly  wcaild  not,  I  am  iHusnaded.  refuse.  Next  to  tho 
invalids  themselves,  tho  persons  most  interested  in  |>roetiring  and 
supporting  such  a  building  as  this  arc  the  jdiysieians  of  this  metix»- 
polis,  who,  instead  of  finding  their  best  patients  deserting  them  in 
the  month  of  October,  to  transfer  their  fees  to  foreign  M.D.'s,  would 
be  enabled  conscientiously  to  permit  them  to  stay  at  homo,  and  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  fees  for  their  o«m  pockets. 

".\t  Pan  during  tho  lato  severe  weather  the  tlicnnometer  stood  as 
low  us  17'  of  Fahr. ;  and  ot  Arcachon  tho  deluilod  hunters  after 
southern,  suimy  clinics  were  shivering  in  their  wooden  huts  in  n 
temperature  of  lifteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  (wunt." 
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SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    ETC. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Birmtagham.— 

The  lirst  mectmg  of  the  locul  committee  was  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th 
of  January,  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  E.  W.  Badger),  read  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  meeting  on  the  ISth  inst,  He  also  read  a  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  accepting  the  office  of  President  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  requesting  his  name  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  contributors  to 
the  special  prize  fund  for  the  sum  of  £25.  It  is  intended,  we  beHeye,  that  there 
shall  be  a  congress  during  the  show  week,  the  details  of  which  will  be 
published  as  soon  as  they  have  been  decided  upon.  In  the  meantime,  all 
who  are  willing  to  read  papers,  and  take  part  in  it,  should  at  once  com- 
municate mth  the  hon.  secretary,  Mkllaiul  Comities  Jleiyhl  office,  Birming- 
ham, in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  accordingly.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  wish  to  read  papers,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  state 
the  subject  of  them,  and  length  of  time  they  desire  to  occupy. 


PRIH"CIPAL   FLOWER   SHOWS   OF   THE  YEAR. 

February.— 14th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (fortuightlymeeting). 
211th.— Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meet- 
ing). 

March. — Gth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting), 
nth.  —  Royal  Botanic  Society  (spring  flowers).  19th.  —  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticiiltural  Society  (monthly  meeting).  20th. — Royal 
Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting). 

Api'il. — 3rd. — Royal  "Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting) .  9th. 
IMMaliester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meeting). 
ItWff— Royal  Botanic  Society  (spring  flowers).  17th. — Royal  Horticultural 
Sjciet/  (forln'ghtly  meeting).  ISth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
Imd  (spring  flowers).  25tli.  —  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society 
(spring  flowers). 

May. — 1st. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly meeting).  Sth. — 
Royal  ISotanic  Society  (spring  flowers) .  11th. — Crystal  Palace  (gi'eatflower 
show).  15th  and  ICth. — Royal  Horticultm'al  Society  (May  show).  18th 
to2"tli. — Manchester  Bota,nical  and  Horticultural  Society  (grand national 
exhibition).  22ud  and  2.3rd. —  Royal  Botanic  Society  (great  summer 
exhibition).  2.3rd. — Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society  (summer  show). 
23rd. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (May  show).  27th,  to  June 
loth. — Eoyal  Botanic  Society  (exhibition  of  American  plants) . 

June. — oth.6th,and  7th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  (great summer 
exhibition  at  South  Kensington).  19th. — Ditto  (fortnightly  meeting). 
19th  and  20th. — Royal  Botanic  Society  (great  summer  exhibition).  22nd. 
Crystal  Palace  (annual  rose  show).  25th  to  29th. — Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (great  exhibition  at  Birmingham).  26th. — Bishop  Stortford  and 
Hertfordshire  Horticultural  Society  (great  summer  show) .  27th. — Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (summer  show). 

July. — 3rd. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting).  Sth 
and  (ith. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (roses  and 
fruit).  10th  and  11th. — Eoyal  Botanic  Society  (great  summer  show). 
17th. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting). 

August. — 4th. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (autumn 
shoi\').  7th. — Ejyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting).  21st. 
Ditto  (fortnightly  meeting). 

September.- 4th. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meet- 
ing), mth. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting).  ISth. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting). 
19th. — Cambridgeshii-e  Horticultural  Society  (first  autumn  show). 

October. — 2nd. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting). 
Sth. — Jlauchcstor  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly  meeting). 
10th — Royal  Hurticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (great  fruit  show^). 

November.— 6tb. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meet- 
ing). 14th. —  Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society  (second  autumn 
show).  19th. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  (monthly 
meeting).  , 

December.— 4th.— Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  (fortnightly  meeting) . 


Cocoa-nut  Groves. — The  peninsula  of  Manabique  presents  the 
aspect  of  one  vast  grove  of  cocoa-palms,  and  affords  the  traveller 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  trees  in  all  their  majestic  beauty ; 
rearing  their  tufted  heads  high  into  tlie  air,  while  their  roots  are 
washed  and  often  undermined  by  the  rolling  waves.  No  other  tree 
ventures  so  near  the  water's  edge,  and  dreary  beyond  desoi-iption 
.would  this  uninhabited  coast  appear,  were  it  not  for  these  littoral 
plants.  The  air  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  music,  produced  by  the 
wind,  while  shaking  to  and  fro  the  long,  sharp-edged  leaves,  and 
the  wailing,  doleful  sounds  thus  brought  forth  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  lonely  traveller  with  melancholy  thoughts  or  soothe  his  restless 
spirit.  Thousands  of  cocoa-nuts  annually  fall  into  the  sea ;  these, 
like  the  apples  falling  by  the  road-side,  belong  to  the  poor,  or  to 
those  who  take  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up.  The  cocoa-nut  crop 
of  the  whole  peninsula  is  annually  sold  by  the  authorities  to  some 
trading  ship-captain,  or  to  the  highest  bidder. — Our  Ocran  Highn-ayi<. 


OBITUARY. 


ME.  THOMAS  OSBOEN.  ~ 
The  borticnltural  and  botanical  community  has  lost  many  of  its 
prominent  men  of  late — some,  like  Lindley,  Hooker,  and  Paxton, 
ripe  in  years  ;  others,  like  James  Veitch  and  Berthold  Seemann,  in 
the  prime  of  life ;  but  not  one  that  will  be  more  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him  than  Mr.  Thomas  Osbom,  of  Fulham,  whose  com- 
paratively  early  and  too  sudden  death  it  is  now  our  painful  duty  to 
record.  A  principal  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  of 
London  nurseries,  in  him  the  commercial  spirit  was  entirely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  love  of  plants  for  their  own  sake,  and  his  knowledge 
of  botany  and  horticulture  was  very  great.  What  are  called 
business  qualities  were,  however,  developed  in  him  in  the  highest 
sense,  and  led  to  his  being  jippointed  trustee  of  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  and  to  his  co-operation  being  sought  in  the  chief  movements 
of  the  horticultural  world,  as,  for  example,  the  great  exhibition  of 
1866.  Possessed  of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  of  the  hardier  and  nobler 
subjects,  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  ever-interesting  Fulham 
Nursery  was  always  heightened  by  his  cheerful  guidance  and  great 
plant  lore.  He  died  at  Fulham,  of  quinsy,  on  Sunday  last.  A  day 
or  two  before  his  death,  we  had  a  communication  from  him  respecting 
the  weeping  Sophora  figured  in  The  G-*.kden  of  January  20th,  and  of 
which  there  are  two  very  old  specimens  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  so 
rich  in  rare  trees.  To  us,  therefore,  his  loss  has  seemed  peculiarly 
sudden,  as  he  always  seemed  in  robust  health.  Few  men  have 
adoi-ued  their  profession  more.  No  loss  can  be  greater  to  the  gar- 
dening community,  and  especially  to  London  horticulturists. 
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Flowers. — These  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  to  the  western 
entrance  of  the  central  avenue  quite  the  appearance  of  a  spring  flower 
show.  Little  groups  of  lovely  Tulips  meet  the  eye  on  every  side,  supported 
by  charming  pottuls  of  Crocuses  and  Hyacinths.  Then  there  are  Callas, 
with  their  great  trumpet-shaped  white  flowers  ;  Spring  Heaths  ;  and 
Chinese  Primroses,  with  blossoms  large  and  richlj^-coloured.  Cyclamens, 
too,  with  which  everybody  is  delighted ;  Camellias  and  Azaleas  ;  and 
last:,  but  not  least,  pretty  little  bushes  of  Deutzia  gracih.?,  loaded  with 
blossoms  that  vie  in  pm-ity  with  those  of  the  Snowdrop  itself.  Among 
sweet-scente(i  flowers  are  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Mignonette,  and. 
Wallflowers ;  and  among  beiTy-bearing  plants,  are  different  sorts  of 
Solanum  cax^sicastrum,  thickly  covered  with  orange-red  fruit,  each  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  marble.  Other  things  consist  of  Acacias;  Astilbe 
(Spiraea)  japonica;  Begonias;  Christmas  Eoses ;  Cinerarias;  Narcissus; 
Snowdrops;  Eranthis  hyemalis;  Pelargoniums;  Poinsettias;  and  Roses. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  Dessert,  Is.  to  3s.  per  dozen. — Cobs,  per  100 
lbs.,  (Kls.to65s. — Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  tolOd. — Gii'apes,  perlb.,  4s.  to  10s. — 
Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s. — Spanish  Water  Melons,  each,  3s.  to  os. — 
Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s. — Peai's,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  8s. — Pine-apples, 
per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. — Pomegranates,  each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
riigus,  per  100, 8s.  to  10s. — Beet, per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli, purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  to  3s.— 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.^ 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery, 
per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s. — ChUies,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each. 
Is.  to  2s. — French  Beans,  new,  per  100,  3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bimch,  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
— Lettuces,  per  score,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
— Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  9d. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Radishes, 
per  bunch,  2d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Salsafy,  per  bundle, 
9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet. 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  Sd. — Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d.  to  6d. — Turnips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 


Part  I.  of  The  Gaeden,  containing  6  Numbers  and  upwards  of  80 
Jlhistrations  and  Plans,  may  noio  he  had,  price  2s.  Part  II.  is 
also  note  ready,  price  Is.  5tl.,  and  may  he  had  through  all  hool:- 
sollers  and  newsagents,  and  at  the  railway  stalls. 

Readers  wlio  may  Jmd  it  difficult  to  procitre  the  numhers  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  hooksellers,  may  have  them  sent  direct 
from  the  office,  at  19s.  6ci.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  o'l 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payahle  in  advance.  The  Garden  is  sent 
to  subscribers  hy  Friday  evening's  post.  All  the  hack  numhers  of 
The  Gakdex  may  be  obtained  from  the  office,  and  through  all 
hooksellers  and  neu'sagents. 

All  comnmnications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed 
to  William  Eobinson,  "The  Garden  "  OmcE,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Piirlisher.  nt  the  same  Address. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aet  hself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents  or  booksellers,  may  have  the  numbers  sent 
direct  from  the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or 
5s.  for  a  quarter,  payable  in  advance.  THE  GARDEN  is  sent  to 
subscribers  by  Friday  evening's  post,  to  secure  delivery  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  Saturday.  All  the  back  numbers  may  be  obtained 
through  all  booksellers  and  newsagents,  and  direct  from  the  office. 
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EOSES  AND  ROSE  CULTURE. 

BY  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 

ELECTING  for  beginners  iu  rose  growing 
'  a  few  varieties  wbicli  are  really  winter 
l)roof ,  I  find  myself  engaged  in  an  entoi-prise 
which  requires  great  nerve.  I  almost  shut 
my  eyes,  and  shiver  at  mj-  own  hardihood, 
as  I  pass  over  roses  exquisite  in  beauty, 
but  more  or  less  delicate  in  constitution. 
I  ahnost  believe  (for  I  am  ven*  supersti- 
tious about  the  sentient  powers  of  plants) 
that  they  fcol  a  strong  resentment,  and  that  they 
go  as  far  in  opproliious  epithets  as  delicate  ladies 
can  with  reference  to  my  wretched  taste.  "  I  was 
4n  his  forty-eight  at  Kensington;"  "and  I  in  his 
thirty-six  at  the  I'alace ;  "  "  and  he  made  no  cud  of  a  fuss 
about  mc  at  Birmingham,"  mcthinks  I  hear  them  say;  "and 
now  we  must  give  place  to  these  coarse,  vulgar  wenches,  ^ust 
because,  Hke  tramps  and  gipsies,  they've  acquired  the  habit  of 
living  out-o'-doors  in  the  winter." 

And  all  this  is  harder  to  bear,  because  I  am  loyal  and  loving 
as  ever  to  those  who  thus  iqiljraid,  and  am  only  suggesting  the 
hardier  varieties  as  harbingers  and  pioneers,  knowing  well 
that  if  the  young  I'osariau  is  not  discouraged  and  disappointed 
at  first,  he  must  have  all  roses  beautiful,  Ije  they  robust  or 
sickly.  But  it's  no  good  oil'cring  explanations,  you  know,  to 
the  feminine  mind  in  a  fume ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  on  with 
our  list. 

From  the  son  to  the  father,  from  John  Hopjier  to  his  sire, 
Jnics  Margottin  ;  the  nuunma  being  Madanic  Vidot.  And  as  I 
write  the  name  .Jules  I\Iargottin,  lam  reminded  to  give  a  liint, 
C)i  iinnsant,  not  so  much  to  new  rose  purchasers  as  to  ])ur- 
chasers  of  new  roses,  always  to  Imy  the  article  wliich  bears  the 
maker's  name — the  rose  called  after  its  raiser. 

As  Mr.  AVard  named  his  glorious  seedling  after  bis  friend 
(I  have  seen  it  referred  to  by  the  reporter  to  a  London  daily 
nowspajjer  as  "  the  John  Hopper,"  under  the  impression,  1 
suppose,  that  it  took  its  title  from  some  insect  of  the  grass- 
hoi)pcr  family),  so  the  French  ro.sarians  append  to  their  best 
roses  the  appellation  of  persons  or  j)laces  dear  to  them  (1 
will  mention  as  examples,  Jules  Margottin,  Victor  Verdicr, 
Mdllo.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Fi'an(,'ois  Lacharme,  Marie  Beaumann, 
<S:c.),  and  have  given  to  second-rate  roses  the  names  of  first•rat(^ 
English  resists,  such  as  Thomas  Rivers,  Charles  Turner, 
Madame  W.  Paul,  John  Keynes,  &c.,  the  only  cxcei)tion  which 
occurs  to  my  memory  being  the  lovely  Mrs.  Rivers. 

Jules  Margottin  slundd  lie  one  of  the  first  roses  ordered  by 
the   novice,  hardy  as  handsome,  and  of   the  few   perpetuals 


which  deserve  the  name,  as  being  sure  to  bloom  agaui  in 
autmnn. 

La  Ville  de  St.  Denis  is  another  constant  and  beautiful  rose 
(quite  good  enough  for  exhibition  in  its  best  foi'm),  which, 
upon  its  own  roots,  has  been  in  my  garden  for  some  twenty 
years.  It  withstood  the  fiercest  ordeal  through  which  roses 
have  passed  in  my  experience — the  winter  of  1860-01. 

If  Madame  Boutin  in  the  flesh  resembles  Madame  Boutin  in 
the  flower,  I  oSer  my  hearty  congratulation  to  Monsieur  as 
beuig  of  Benedicts  Benedictissimus ;  for  age  cannot  wither 
her ;  and  be  the  seasons  sunny  or  clouded,  damp  or  dry,  she  is 
faithful  and  beautiful  for  ever. 

To  Mesdames  Boll,  and  Caillat,  aud  Clemeuce  Joyncaux, 
and  Domage,  and  Rivers,  I  must  hurriedly  pay  a  similar  eom,- 
pliment,  and  then  fly  for  my  life,  lest  those  mconstant 
beauties,  Mesdames  Furtado,  Yidot,  and  many  others,  fasci- 
nating but  frail,  should  fasten  their  thorns  in  my  cheek. 
"Whither  shall  I  fly  ?  From  the  boudoir  to  the  barracks,  to 
Marech,al  Vaillant,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  rose  fights  !■'  I 
know  of  no  rose,  unless  it  be  Gloii'e  de  Dijon,  which  is  more 
reliable  than  this.  It  never  fails  in  my  garden  to  produce 
abundnntlj-  its  sjinmetrical  rich  crimson  flowers. 

Aud  Marquise  de  Castellane  will,  I  believe,  prove  to  be 
hereafter  as  laudable  for  her  generosity  and  endui-auce  as  s^ 
has  already  shown  herself  for  her  beauty.  * 

Paul  Neron  is  handsome,  aud  strong  as  Hercules,  and  looks 
as  though,  in  time,  he  could  grow  a  stem  which  might  make 
that  demigod  a  club. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  goodlj'  number  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  bnt  the  one  whom  I  most  admire  and 
believe  in  is  pre-eminently  Senateur  Vaisse.  His  rooted 
attachment  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  his  faithful  adhesion  to 
his  colours  (his  beautiful  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet !),  his 
upright  habit,  his  sweet  beniftcence  in  beautifying  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  while  he  is  ecpially  welcome  and  gracious  in  his 
visits  to  the  peer — all  these  good  qualities  are  his  ;  and  I 
counsel  those  who  do  not  know  him  to  cultivate  his  fricudshijD 
at  once. 

May  they  be  more  successful  in  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  rose  than  I  was  some  years  ago  in  an  attempt  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  a  rosarian,  whose  name  is  borne  by  my 
last  selection,  Victor  Verdicr.  I  called  upon  him  in  the  year 
18(31,  and,  supposing  th.at  he  knew  a  little  English,  and  that  I 
knew  a  little  French,  I  anticijiatcd  a  gush  of  fraternal  s^nn- 
])athy  and  sweet  communion  of  kindred  spirits.  The  gush 
did  not  take  place.  We  could  not  understand  each  other  in 
the  least ;  and  I  do  not  su]ipose  that  two  large  men  ever 
looked,  or  felt  themselves  to  be,  so  small.  I  fled  to  my  wife 
(I  was  on  my  wedding  tour),  and  the  Frenchman,  1  doubt  not, 
betook  himself  to  Sladame  Victor  A'erdier  (her  namesake  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  the  most  hardy,  of 
roses),  ajid  told  her  of  bis  interview  with  a  strange  English- 
man, gigantic  in  stature,  but  weak  iu  intellect. 

The  Englishman  lias,  nevertheless,  sufiicient  intellect  to 
admire  the  rose,  though  he  failed  to  make  himself  intelligible 
to  the  rosarian;  and  he  adviso;  all  young  amateurs  to  include 
it  in  their  first  order.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
constant  of  roses. 

I  h.avc  only  to  append,  in  its  completion,  the  little  list  of 
very  hardy  roses  for  beginners,  to  be  planted  immediately  iu 
soil  well  drained,  ami  dry,  and  manured,  away  from  trees,  but 
not  in  a  bleak,  exposed  position  : — 


Gluiro  do  Dijon,  Xoisottc 
Souvenir  do  lii  MabnniBon, 

lioiiriion 
Alt'i-cd  Colomb,  Hybrid 

rcrpetufti 
Biiroticss  Kotlisfchild,  do. 
Kiironiie  Pri'-vosl.  do. 
Curoliiie  ttc  Siinsulcs,  do. 


C'omto  do  Nnntcuil,  do. 
Goneni!  Jiu'<iueniinot,  do. 
.Tolin  Hf^ppev,  do. 
.lull's  Miiri,'"IIiti,  flo. 
1,11  Ville  (le  St.  Upuis,  do. 
Mndiinic  lloutiii,  do. 
Mnilame  Itoll,  do. 
Madnme  Ciiilliit,  do. 


Madnmo  Clcmcnco  Joign- 

cnux,  do." 
Mudauio  Hivers,  do. 
^larrchal  VniUauI.do, 
Srnaleur  Vaisse,  do, 
Victor  Vcniior.  do. 
lllairii  No.  2, Hybrid  C'liillu 
Charles  Lawsou,  Uyljrirt 

China. 


I  omitted  the  last  rose,  when  speaking  of  those  which  bloom 
only  once ;  but  ho  lias  pleaded  with  me  for  admission  every 
time  I  have  passed  through  my  rose  garden,  reminding  mc 
how  many  years  he  has  faithfully  served  mc  with  large  and 
beautiful  roses,  and  at  last  convincing  mc  that  1  should  do  an 
injustice  to  him.  to  myself,  iind  to  the  young  amateur,  it  1  did 
not  include  him  in  my  list. 
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CLlMBma  DEVONIENSIS  ROSE. 

Youn  correspondent  "D.  T.  ¥."  says  this  is  the  tenderest  of  all 
tea  roses ;  he  also  says  it  will  not  do  upon  a  wall  without  being 
thatched  over.  Four  years  ago  we  planted,  against  a  twelve-feet 
wall  facing  due  east,  a  plant  of  the  Climbing  Devoniensis,  budded 
upon  a  dwarf  briar.  The  first  season,  owing  to  its  having  been 
cut  rather  closely  for  buds,  it  did  not  flower  much ;  but  the  f oUomng 
spring  it  thi-ew  out  one  shoot  eighteen  feet  long,  with  thickness  in 
proportion,  and  several  others  of  less  dimensions.  That  season  we 
had  a  few  blooms  which  were  very  fine,  but  there  were  not  many  of 
them.  Last  season,  however,  the  display  was  magnificent,  as  many 
as  thirty  beautifullj'.formed,  half-open  buds,  with  a  quantity  of 
others  in  various  stages  of  development,  being  all  visible  at  one 
time — the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  This  tree  withstood  the 
severity  of  the  winter  of  1870-1871  without  being  in  any  way 
injured.  It  was  neither  thatched  nor  protected  in  any  shape. 
Against  the  same  wall  we  have,  on  three  successive  seasons,  lost 
plants  of  Marechal  Kiel,  on  the  Manetti  stock.  We  have  also 
standards  of  Climbing  Devoniensis,  which  did  well  last  winter, 
planted  upon  a  piece  of  ground  facing  due  north ;  but  we  cannot 
say  as  much  for  several  other  teas  planted  in  the  same  situation, 
snch  as  Madame  Falcot,  Madame  Margottin,  Madatne  Willermoz, 
and  others,  all  of  which  have  been  cut  down  to  the  buds.       C.  W. 

Wliite  Cross  Nwseries,  Hereford. 


A  HEREPOEDSHIRB  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 

A  PLEASANT  garden,  with  plenty  of  large  and  fine  pansies,  some 
roses,  and  great  promise  of  more.  It  is  extremely  neat,  clean  and 
finely  kept,  and  it  is  tlie  pride  of  the  mistress  that  she  takes  the 
entire  care  of  it  herself ;  as  we  walk,  she  has  her  scissors  in  her 
hand,  and  cuts  flowers ;  and  when  we  are  seated  in  a  curious  little 
arbour  of  clipped  yew,  where  she  had  left  her  "work"  when  she 
came  in  to  see  us,  she  arranges  nosegays  and  presents  them  to  us. 
The  house  is  small ;  the  walls  are  of  plain  red  brick ;  the  roof  of 
elate,  with  but  moderate  pitch ;  the  chimneys  and  windows  of  the 
usual  simple  American  country-house  form  and  size.  There  is  no 
porch,  verandah,  gable  or  dormer,  iipon  the  garden  side,  yet  the 
house  has  a  very  pleasing  and  tasteful  aspect,  and  does  not  at  all 
disfigure  the  lovely  landscape  of  distant  woody  hills,  against  which 
we  see  it.  Five  shillings'  worth  of  material  from  a  nursery,  half- 
a-day's  labour  of  a  man,  and  some  recreative  work  of  our  fair  and 
healthy  hostess'  own  hands,  have  done  it  vastly  better  than  a 
car]3enter  or  mason  could  at  a  thousand  times  the  cost.  Three  large 
evergreen  trees  have  grown  near  the  end  of  the  house,  so  that,  instead 
ot  the  plain,  straight,  ugly  red  comer,  you  see  a  beautiful,  irregular, 
natural,  tufty  tower  of  verdure ;  myrtle  and  jessamine  clamber 
gracefully  upon  a  sUght  trellis  of  laths  over  the  door ;  roses  are 
trained  up  about  one  of  the  lower  windows,  honeysuckle  about 
another,  while  all  the  others,  above  and  below,  are  deeply  draped 
and  festooned  with  the  ivy,  which,  starting  from  a  few  slips  thrust 
one  day  into  the  soil  by  the  mistress,  near  the  comer  opposite  the 
evergreens,  has  already  covered  two-thirds  of  the  bare  brick  wall  on 
this  sidg,  found  its  way  over  the  top  of  the  tall  yew-hedge,  round 
the  comer,  climbed  the  gable-end,  and  is  now  creeping  along  the 
ridge-pole  and  up  the  kitchen  chimney — wHch,  before  speaking  only 
of  boiled  bacon  and  potatoes,  now  suggests  happy  holly -hangings  of 
the  fireside  and  grateful  harvest's  home,  hides  all  the  formal  lines  and 
angles,  breaks  all  the  stiff  rules  of  art,  dances  lightly  over  the  grave 
precision  of  human  handiwork,  softens,  shades,  and  shelters  all 
under  a  gorgeous  vesture  of  Heaven's  own  weaving. — Olmsted's 
Walks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England. 


A  NEW  GRASS  (ERIANTHUS  MOUSTIERII). 

_  The  plant  to  which  we  have  given  tliis  name,  in  remembrance  of  its 
introducer,  M.  le  Comte  A.  de  Moustier,  is  not  only  new,  but  jirobably 
unknown  in  Europe.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Olympus,  near  the  town 
of  Broussa,  where  M.  de  Moustier  met  with  it  growing  amongst 
shrubs,  in  a  perfectly  wild  locality,  during  his  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  about  the  year  1861.  These  details  are  authentic,  having 
been  furnished  by  M.  Vilcot,  gardener  to  M.  le  Comte  de  Moustier, 
at  La  Chapelle.sur-Crecy  (Seine-et-Mame),  in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  us  November  22,  1871,  and  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  : — 

''This  species  grows  much  taller  than  our  t.allest  Gynerimns.  M. 
do  Moustier,  when  gathering  the  seeds,  was  obliged  to  stand  uprio-ht 
in  his  stirrups,  being  on  horseback  at  the  time.  The  stems  which 
be  sent  me  were  almost  as  white  as  those  of  the  GjTioriiim,  but  not 
nearly  so  strong ;  they  wore  very  silky  and  flexible. 


"  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  March  1863  in  a  seed-pan,  which  I  placed 
in  a  temperate  house  ;  they  began  to  vegetate  in  about  a  month  s 
time.  At  this  stage  of  their' growth  the  plants  were  so  hke 
Gyneriums  that,  but  for  their  label,  I  should  hardly  have  been 
able  to  know  the  difference.  About  May  I  potted  them  off  into 
three-inch  pots,  and  then  successively  into  six-mch  and  ten-mch 
pots.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64  I  p\at  them  m  a  temperate 
house,  where  they  remained  until  May  1864,  when  I  planted  tnem 
out  in  the  open  air.  It  was  only  then  that  I  perceived  that  the 
leaves  had  a  white  stripe  running  down  the  centre.  At  the  present 
date  the  only  two  plants  which  I  have  left  stand  on  a  shady  knoll : 
they  have  as  j'et  given  no  signs  of  flowering." 

Having  ours'elves  possessed  this  plant  for  two  years  (M.  le  Comte 
de  Moustier  having  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  a  strong  specimen  m 
the  spring  of  1869),  we  are  enabled  to  describe  it ;— It  is  a  cKspitose 
plant,  not  running  at  the  root,  but  vdih  a  very  stout  rhizome,  from 
which  issue  numerous  closely-set  shoots.  The  leaves  are  very  long, 
comparatively  narrow  (almost  rushlike),  very  flexible,  arching 
forwards  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  prominent 
rounded  midrib,  the  top  of  which  is  concave  and  marked  with  a 
white  line  ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  very  finely  toothed,  but  do 
not  cut  like  those  of  Gynerium;  the  underside  (and  particularly 
the  leaf-stalk)  is  covered  with  white  silky  hairs.  From  the  centre 
of  the  principal  leaf-stalks  issues  a  jointed  flower-stem,  sheathed 
for  a  great  part  of  its  length  by  the  enveloping  and  villose  bas6  of 
the  leaves.  This  flower-stem  attains  a  height  of  nearly  ten  feet  or 
even  more,  and  bears  the  inflorescence  at  its  summit. 
■  We  are  not  certain  that  this  plant  belongs  to  the  genus  Erianthus. 
If  we  have  placed  it  there,  it  is  because  of  its  resemblance  to  that 
genus,  of  which  it  appears  to  possess  all  the  characteristics.  But 
even  if  it  should  hereafter  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  allied  genus 
Saccharum,  it  should  still  be  allowed  to  retain  the  appellative 
Moustierii,  in  memory  of  its  introducer  the  Count  de  Moustier. — Ed. 
Carriere^  in  "Revue  Horticole." 


NOTES   ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Lobelia  speciosa. — Many  raise  their  stock  of  this  from  seed  6Dwn 
in  heat  in  spring ;  but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  sow  it  in  October.  Our 
seedhugs  of  it,  sown  last  October,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  m 
a  cool  house,  are  now  strong  and  healthy,  and  ready  to  prick  off ;  when 
established,  they  will  be  moved  to  a  cold  pit.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  dwarf,  bushy,  autumn-sown  plants  of  this  Lobeha  and  those 
raised  in  heat  in  spring.  When  the  stock  is  kept  Irue,  and  carefully 
selected,  seedlings  wiU  generally  hold  their  own  against  cuttings.  Never- 
theless, with  particular  kinds,  and  for  certain  positions,  we  always  raise 
a  part  of  our  stock  from  cuttings. 

Lobelia  pumila  gkandifloha. — This  has  a  dense  dwarf  habit  and 
bright  blue  colom-.  Planted  rather  closely,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  makes  a  very  beautiful  bed. 

Spoited  Dead-Newle  (Lamium  maculatum). —  Without  seeing 
this  in  a  mass,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  beauty 
and  usefulness  in  the  flower-garden.  Either  for  winter,  spring,  or 
summer  decoration,  it  always  looks  fresh.  It  does  beautifully  for 
coveriug  the  edges  of  raised  beds,  or  for  forming  underg;rowth  in  beds  o± 
Dracfenas  and  similar  plants.  It  is,  also,  especially  useful  for  spftenmg  ■ 
and  toning  down  bright  colom's. 

Abutilon  Thojipsonii.— This  beautiful  variegated  greenhouse  plant 
is  a  great  acquisition  in  the  flower  garden,  either  for  massing,  or  ap 
single  specimens,  or  in  mixed  beds  of  foUage  plants,  or  as  a  front  plant 
in  an  ornamental  shrubbery.  It  will  bear  several  degrees  of  frost  without 
injury,  and,  if  carefully  lifted  in  autumn,  and  potted,  it  wiU  be  found 
useful  in  the  conservatory.  We  have  several  plants  of  it  which  were 
potted  up  from  the  borders  last  autumn  that  have  been  in  flower  ever 
since,  and  that  ^viU  continue  in  that  condition  through  the  winter. 
Toung  shoots  strike  freely  ia  spring  in  a  hot-bed. 

ACEK  negundo  VAltiEGATUM. — All  who  have  seen  this  beautiful 
Maple  ia  Battersea  Park  will  require  no  further  inducement  to  plant  it. 
Dwarf  plants  of  it  make  a  striking  bed ;  standards  or  half  standards 
succeed  beautifully,  and  look  well  in  the  centres  of  large  beds.  They 
have,  also,  a  fine  appearance  in  shrubberies,  brightening  up,  as  they  do,  in 
an  astonishing  degree  dai;k  masses  of  evergreens  in  summer. 

Centaukea  eagusina. — This,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  white-leaved  plants  for  the  flower  garden  yet 
introduced,  and  it  is  easily  propagated  ui  a  cold  pit  in  September.  Last 
autumn,  after  our  September  stock  was  in,  we  found  that  we  required 
nearly  a  tliousand  more  cuttings.  These  were  put  in  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  from  them  we  shall  obtain,  at  least,  nine  hundred  plants. 
Anyone,  too,  who  has  a  few  old  plants  may  easily  increase  them  in  the 
spring  in  this  way :  cut  off  the  soft  growth  down  to  where  the  shoots  ai-e 
rather  firm;  place  the  plants  near  the  glass,  in  a  temperature  of  55°; 
plenty  of  young  shoots  will  sopn  push  from  the  stems ;  and  when  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  half  long,  will  strike  in  a  hot-bed  as  easily  as  verbenas, 
and  make  nice  plants  by  May.  E.  Hobdat,  Samsey  AUey, 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN, 


Perpetual  Red  or  Pink  Climbing  Koses.— May  I  ask  Mr. 
Kej-nokU  Hole  to  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  eight 
or  ten  good  red  or  pink  elimhiug  roses,  for  either  the  wall  of  a  house  or 
for  a  verandah  ?  1  have  twelve  columns  of  a  verandah,  on  which  I  wish 
to  plant  alternate  colours  of  roses.  Of  the  yellow,  white,  &c.,  there  can 
be  no  want ;  but  the  difficulty  is  in  finding  good  sorts  of  perpetual  red 
roses  for  either  pillars  or  walls.    I  may  mention  that  it  is  for  a  place  in 

Kent,    with    a    dry,    sandy    soU.— Const.^xt    Suiischiueh. -[To    the 

^bove  Mr.  Hole  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  reply: — '"  1  grieve 
to  inform  your  correspondent  that  climbing  roses,  in  bloom  peiTpetual, 
and  in  colour  red  or  i)iuk,  are  hopes,  but  not  realities,  to  us  rosarians. 
They  are  visions  of  beauty  which  wo  see  through  our  rose-coloui-ed 
spectacles,  to  be  verified  hereafter,  as  I  firmly  believe,  to  those,  organs 
which  Mr.  WeUer  has  described  as  '  our  werry  eyes.'  In  kindly 
soil  General  Jacqueminot  and  Climbing  Goant  des  Batailles  would, 
I  think,  satisfy  your  coiTespondent's  recxuircments,  and  there  is  a  Climbing 
Victor  Verdier,  raised  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  of'  Cheshuut,  which  seemed  to 
me  full  of  promise;  but  I  know  of  no  other  red  or  piuk  peiT^etual  climber, 
which  can  enlarge  this  trio  into  a  quartet.  There  arc  reliable  varieties 
which  flower  but  once,  such  as  the  Crimson  Boursault  and  several  of  the 
Hybrid  Bourbon  and  Hybrid  China  families;  but  these  are  not  what 
yoirr  correspondent  wants.] 

The  Rose-Tree  of  Hildesheim. — The  oldest  rose-tree  known  is 
.■iiiid  to  bo  that  which  covers  a  wall  of  the  Cathedral  of  Hildesheim,  in 
(Germany.  It  is  a  thousand  years  old.  From  the  main  stem,  which  is  a 
foot  in  diameter,  extend  six  branches,  fifteen  feet  high.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  afforded  a  shed  roof,  as  a  protection  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
^veather. 

Cheap  Roses. — "  Y."  (p.  204)  says  we  can  have  roses  at  threepence 
each.  One  can  hardly  manage  them  for  that  at  home — I  mean  standards — 
though  we  have  learned  the  art  of  buying  the  briars  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  gi'owing  and  worldng  them  in  a  wholesale  way  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  I  confess  I  have  never  been  very  successful,  except  with  Teas, 
Chinas,  &c.,  and  it  is  rather  gaUing  to  one  who  likes  dwarf  roses  best  of 
all  on  their  own  roots  to  throw  away  thousands  of  shoots  of  Perpetuals 
every  winter,  if  they  really  can  be  made  to  strike  Ukc  willows,  under 
certain  treatment."  Will  "  Y."  kindly  inform  us  what  this  treatraentis  ?  for 
I  see  no  prospect  of  roses  at  .3s.  per  dozen,  unless  wo  stril;e  and  gi-ow  our 
own.  Neither  will  this  hurt  the  growers,  for  all  must  go  to  them  for  new 
varieties,  and  new  rose  growers  by  the  thousand  are  cropping  up  afresh 
every  year.    It  is,  too,  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that  the  more  roses  we 

work,  the  more  we  buy.' — D.  T.  F. [Other  correspondents  write  for 

information  on  this  subject.  "  Y."  says  he  does  not  like  to  part  with  his 
secret.] 

Verbenas  for  Bedding  Purposes. — Will  yon  kindly  name  a  few 

gtiod  varieties  suitable  for  beds  F — K.J. [Mr.  Westland  says  the  best 

I'ctliling  verlienas,  taldng  habit  and  continuity  of  bloom  into  consideration, 
are  Ariosto  Improved,  rich  mulberry  ;  Crimson  King,  a  con\pact  and  good 
bedder  ;  La  Grande  Boulc  do  Neige,  a  fine  white  ;  Purple  King,  the  l)est 
pm'ple  ;  Perfection,  pink  ;  Venosa,  a  hardy  variety,  ijrodncing  a  charaiing 
effect  when  planted  m  masses  or  grouped,  coming  true  from  seed;  Celestiii! 
Bine,  a  good  and  distinct  sort ;  Firefly,  very  bright  scarlet ;  Melindris 
S])lendens,  vivid  scarlet,  well  adapted  to  form  a  ground  work  for  other 
plants,  very  desirable;  Snowflake,  white;  Annie,  rosy  pink,  striped  with 
wliilu  ;  and  Blondin,  magenta,  very  compact.] 

Santolina  incana. — This  has  proved  a  good  acquisition  to  our  flower 
gardens  in  summer  ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  forms  a  neat  edging  plant  for 
lieds  or  borders,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  caqiet-bedding  purposes.  It 
never  exceeds  nine  inches  in  height ;  if  required  it  can  be  pinched  down  to 
within  one  inch  of  tlie  ground  ;  it  will  stand  three  or  four  years.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  appear  in  spring,  clip  it  down  to  the  required  lieight ;  it 
will  soon  recover  and  assume  its  beautiful  silvery  appearance.  The  best 
method  of  propagating  the  Santolina  is  to  lift  a  few  plants  in  autumn,  cut 
them  close  down  aTul  pot  them  ;  store  away  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and 
remove  them,  sa.y  a.br)ut  the  beginning  of  February,  to  a  projiagating  pit 
or  house.  As  soon  as  the  young  growths  have  attanied  an  inch  in  leugtli, 
take  the  cuttings  off ;  guard  against  injuring  the  cuttings,  a  shaq)  knife 
!>eing  essential  to  prepare  them  ;  insert  tliem  in  pots  or  pans,  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  for  verbena  cuttings.  It  is  a  waste  (jf  labour 
to  attempt  to  strike  tlie  Santolina  in  pots  in  autumn  ;  tlieii  they  will 
si rike  inserted  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  open  grcmnd.  They  <)Ught  to 
Ipc  hardened  off  by  tlie  lieginning  of  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  from 
the  store  pots,  and  planted  out  about  four  inches  apart ;  they  «HI1  fonn  a 
beautiful  edge,  and  amply  reward  the  cultivator  for  any  trouble  bestowed 
ujion  them.  This  Santolina  is  also  a  neat  and  attractive  rock-plant. — 
Jl.  If.,  Burn  St.  KJmumls. 

Bnmbusa  edulis. — Of  tlie  numerous  species  of  bamlioo.s  which  are 
hardy  in  our  gardens,  and  which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  ten 
years  from  Ciiiiia,  Cochin  (,'hina,  and  other  regions  of  the  distant  East, 
none  has  exhibiti'd  a  more  vigorous  gi'owth  than  liaiiilnisa  edulis.  We 
have  seen  it  prttdueo  in  a  few  weeks  shoot.s  over  nine  feet  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  wrist  at  the  base.  Tliese  giant  pseudo-asparaguses  did 
not  begin  to  branch  until  they  had  reached  their  full  length,  line  might 
"  see  them  grow,"  as  tlie  g.inlener.s  say.  We  have  not  yet  tried  to  eat  the 
young  shoots,  which  are  ,iaid  to  be  nutritious,  and  we  are  now  only  urging 
tlie  ornamental  value  of  this  lino  i)laut  in  moist  soils  and  on  the  margin  of 
piocos  of  water.— if,i,  AiuWi,  in  L'llliulralhn  JZorlicoh. 
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APHIDES  :   THEIR  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  FOES. 

BY    EDWARD    NEWSIAN. 
(Coiitinited  from  x>arje  243.) 

A  woiU)  must  bo  said  about  the  "  gohleu-ej-es,"  the  "  lace-winged 
flics,"  whose  larva)  are  also  called  aphislions,  and  well  deserve  the 
name,  for  they  spend  the  whole  of  their  existence — I  mean  the  whole 
of  the  larval  portion  of  their  existence — in  gorging  themselves  with 
aphides.  In  many  particulars  of  their  lives  the  two  kinds  of  ax^his. 
lions  resemble  each  other,  but  in  others  they  are  decidedly  different. 
The  golden-eyes  fly  in  the  evening  only,  unless  disturbed  ;  the 
Syrphi  fly  only  in  the  sunshine,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  hottest  and 
brightest  hoiu's  of  the  day.  Then  the  mode  of  flight  is  different ; 
the  golden. eyes  have  a  very  uniform  fluttering,  and  feeble  flight, 
and  never  suspend  themselves  seemingly  motionless  in  mid  air,  or 
dart  off  vHth  lightning  speed,  as  do  the  Syi'phi.  Their  mode  of  egg- 
laying  is  essentially  tiifferent ;  seven  or  eight  eggs  constitute  the 
whole  of  one  laying.  I  have  seen  ten  in  one  instance,  but  this  is  very 
unnsnal.  Almost  every  entomologist  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
has  described  these  eggs  as  attached  to  the  disk  or  surface  of  the 
leaf,  but  I  have  commonly  found  them  attached  to  the  edges.  The 
female  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the  tip  of  her  bo(^ 
just  touches  it,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  liquill 
glue.  Then,  still  holding  the  leaf  with  her  legs,  she  draws  her  body 
away  from  the  leaf,  at  the  same  time  discharging  this  liquid  glue  in 
the  form  of  a  hair,  which  almost  immediately  hardens,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  real  hair ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  seeming  hair, 
which  does  not  usually  exceed  half  an  inch  in  length,  she  leaves  a 
long  oval  egg;  she  repeats  the  same  process  with  a  second,  a  third, 
and  so  on,  up  to  seven  or  eight.  The  eggs  thus  deposited  have  a 
most  singular  appearance.  When  the  inclosed  larva  is  ready  for 
exclusion,  he  pushes  off  the  top  of  the  egg,  and  pops  out  his  head  like 
Jack-in-thc-Box.  He  then  comes  deliberately  down  the  seeming  hair 
which  sujiports  the  egg,  and  at  once  finds  himself  surrounded  by  his 
living  food.  But  I  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  empty  egg-shell, 
which  is  a  most  beautiful  object.  It  resembles  a  hair-bell  on  its  long 
footstalk,  or  still  more  nearly  those  pretty  campanulate  aquatic 
zoophytes  which  our  mieroscopista  delight  to  contemplate,  and  our 
natural  history  artists  to  portray. 

When  full  fed,  the  laiTa  leaves  tlio  scene  of  slaughter,  and  retires 
to  a  neighbouring  crack  or  other  place  of  concealment,  and  there 
spins  a  little  round  cocoon,  so  very  small  that  it  is  diflieult  to  con- 
ceive how  it  can  liohl  the  large  lace-winged  fly  which  has  to.comc 
out  of  it.  There  is  so  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  size  of  the 
cocoon  and  the  fly  that  I  could  not  for  a  long  while  trust  the  evidence 
of  my  o^^^l  eyes,  and  thought  I  must  have  made  some  mistake,  but 
repeated  observation  convinced  me  I  was  right.  There  is  something 
equally  strange  about  the  fabrication  of  this  cocoon.  It  is  spun  not 
fronr  a  silken  thread  proceeding  from  the  nioutli,  but  from  silk  pro- 
duced at  the  other  end  of  the  body.  This  strange  creature  is  fur- 
nished with  little  nipple-like  warts,  very  small,  and  quite  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  situated  just  where  wo  observe  the  spinnerets  of  a 
spider,  and  from  those  issues  the  silk  neeessai-y  for  constructing  the 
pea-liko  cocoon  in  which  the  creature  chooses  to  imprison  itself.  And 
here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  invito  the  attention  of 
naturalists  to  the  almost  exact  accordance  of  these  spider-like  larviu 
of  aphislions,  and  antlicms  as  well,  with  the  true  spiders  in  their 
full  grown  and  adult  condition.  The  food  is  exactly  the  same,  the 
mode  of  seizing  it  with  the  jaws  the  same,  the  mode  of  extracting 
its  juices  for  nutriment  the  same,  the  absence  of  all  mastication  tho 
same,  the  consequent  rejection  of  all  the  solid  ]iarts  the  same,  tho 
mode  of  producing  silk  from  the  extremity  of  its  body  tho  same,  and 
finally  the  cocoon  of  the  golden-cyo  so  exactly  resembles  the  cpg  bag 
of  a  spider  that,  with  fifty  years'  experience,  I  nm  even  now  unable 
to  distinguish  some  of  them  without  opening  ;  but  then  the  rcscni- 
blaucc  is  at  an  end — tho  spider's  cocoon  contains  eggs ;  that  of  tho 
aphislion  contains  itself,  and  nothing  nioi'o. 

With  regard  to  tho  perfect  golden-eye,  a  few  words  mny  suffice  to 
describe  it.  It  has  two  eyes  of  the  most  glorious  gold-colour — 
indeed,  more  golden  than  the  precious  metal  itself — no  burnished 
gold  can  compare  with  tho  beauty  and  lustre  of  these  eyes.  Several 
entomologists  have  tried  to  ncconnt  for  the  cxtmordinoi-y  bcanty  of 
these  eyes  by  tho  presence  of  a  peculiar  varnish  wliich  is  spread  all 
over  them,  and  say  that'  this  varnish  catches  tho  light  in  some 
lieenliar  manner,  and  thus  acquires  its  intense  brilliancy  ;  bnt  this 
is  purely  imaginary,  and  we  can  only  admire  without  explaining. 
Tho  wings  are  fiuir  in  number,  beatilifuUy  reticulated  and  exactly 
alike;  and  the  body  and  legs  are  green.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  tho 
most  attractive.looking  insects  that  our  gardens  produce;  bnt  tho 
attraction  lessens  when  you  handle  it.      Catch  it,  and  hold  it  for 
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examination  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  it  will  emit  a 
stench  so  intolerable  that  you  are  glad  to  release  it  instantly,  and 
wash  your  hands  to  rid  yourself  of  the  contamination. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  ladybirds  ?  We  know  that  they  are  the 
favourites  of  children,  who  delight  to  pick  them  off  the  leaves  bj' 
the  wayside,  to  let  them  crawl  up  to  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  to 
watch  them  open  their  coral  wing-cases,  spread  their  gauzy  wings, 
and  launch  themselves  on  the  summer  air.  The  little  ones  will  then 
advise  their  pets  to  return  to  their  homes,  on  account  of  a  domestic 
calamity,  a  conflagration,  to  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  attend 
at  once,  because  their  children  are  still  under  the  paternal  x"oof, 
which  is  becoming  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  We  know  also 
that  they  are  the  most  serviceable  of  insects,  and  seem,  like  the 
Aphidii  and  the  aphislions,  to  have  been  expressly  created  by  an 
Allwise  Kuler  to  hold  in  check  the  aphides,  those  scourges  of  farm 
and  garden  against  which  man,  with  all  his  power  and  all  his 
experience,  is  utterly  defenceless.  All  this  we  know,  but  very  little 
more.     I  will  relate  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  their  life-history. 

Tho  female,  wandering  over  the  aphides,  and  making  a  meal  of  two 
or  three,  as  her  inclination  prompts — ^hunger  is  out  of  the  question 
with  such  an  abundant  table  spread  before  her  as  the  succulent  shoot 
of  a  rose  bush  smothered  with  a  serried  phalanx  of  aphides — will 
now  and  then  pause  from  a  feeling  of  repletion,  and  lay  a  few  yellow 
eggs  wherever  she  can  introduce  her  ovipositor  among  her  victims. 
These  hatch,  and  produce  little  hexapod,  lizard-like  larva>,  and  these, 
being  born  aiUiidst  their  food,  begin  killing  and  eating  in  their  very 
babyhood,  and  continue  killing  and  eating  until  arrived  at  their  full 
stature,  when  they  fix  themselves  by  the  tail  end  of  their  body  to  the 
surface  of  the  leaf ;  and,  after  a  time,  sundry  movements  show  that, 
although  thus  securely  moored,  a  locomotive  instinct  is  at  work 
within.  This  exhibits  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  until  the  skin 
parts  at  the  head  end,  is  gradually  shuffled  downwards  towards  the 
other  extremity,  and  remains  j  ust  round  the  tail,  puckered  and  folded 
like  a  stocking  pushed  down  to  the  ankle  and  left  there,  the  foot  still 
remaining  covered.  The  object  that  has  thus  wriggled  itself  out  of 
its  skin,  or  almost  out  of  its  skin,  is  a  chrysalis  of  very  curious  form  ■ 
its  head  is  bent  under  its  breast,  its  back  is  rounded  or  humped,  and 
notched  like  a  saw,  and  the  two  wing  cases,  or  what  are  destined 
to  become  the  wing  cases,  hang  down  beneath  the  body  like  the 
flippers  of  a  seal.  They  do  not  touch  any  part  of  the  back,  which 
in  a  few  days  they  are  destined  completely  to  cover  and  protect,  as 
a  thatched  roof  covers  and  protects  a  cottage,  overhanging  it  all 
round.  This  chrysalis  exhibits  an  impatient,  angry  disposition  if 
you  touch  it,  and  jerks  itself  from  side  to  side  in  futile  efforts  to 
escape,  which  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  secure  manner  in  which 
the  creature  has  fastened  itself  by  the  tail.  The  chrysalis  state 
lasts  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  the  perfected  ladybird  emerges, 
clothed  in  black-spotted  scarlet.  In  this  state,  like  the  golden-eye, 
it  has  tho  power  of  emitting  a  fetid  fluid  which  communicates  its 
disagreeable  odour  to  everything  it  touches.  This  seems  the  inherent 
property  of  all  aphidivorous  insects,  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  wise 
provision  for  their  safety,  for  neither  bird,  beast,  nor  insect  would 
be  likely  to  enjoy  so  disgusting  a  morsel. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  on  the  question  whether 
ladybirds  confine  themselves  strictly  to  an  aphis  diet;  but  I  can 
assert  positively  that  they  do  not.  A  ladybird  may  often  be  found 
secreted  in  the  hollow  of  a  plum  or  pear  when  thoroughly  ripe — 
indeed,  these  fruits  rarely  exhibit  cavities  until  they  are  thoroughly 
ripe — and  the  fact  of  the  insect  being  taken  in  the  act,  as  it  were 
has  often  been  regaixled  as  positive  evidence  that  it  was  the  exca- 
vator  ;  but  truth  is  on  the  other  side.  The  cavity  was  made  by  a 
wasp,  or  a  slug,  or  a  snail,  and,  being  made,  the  ladybird  crept  into 
it,  and  while  in  has  actually  so  far  departed  from  its  usual  custom 
as  to  nibble  at  the  luscious  pulp.  The  fact  makes  itself  manifest  by 
watching  a  ladybird  when  engaged  on  a  plum.  Its  mandibles  may 
be  seen  in  motion  under  a  leus  of  moderate  power,  and  the  diminu. 
tionr  of  the  pulp  after  a  time  becomes  very  evident.  But  even  in  this 
matter  the  ladybird  is  guiltless  of  doing  us  an  injury,  for  it  only 
takes  the  leavings  of  others— fallen  or  decaying  fruit,  which  we 
_  leave  on  the  ground  as  useless. 
,  Let  mo  conclude  by  entreating  my  readers  to  spare  and  to  pro- 
tect these  aphis-eaters  wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  not  to 
condemn  the  aphides,  their  friends. and  their  foes,  to  indiscriminate 
slaughter. — Field. 


CATEEPILLAES  AND  CAULIPLOWEES. 

DuRi.VG  an  excursion  last  September,  near  the  to-\ra  of  Meaux,  I 
observed  in  abed  of  cauliflowers  several,  rows  of  elder  branches 
planted  about  three  feet  from  each  other,  and  still  retaining  their 
laded  leaves.    On  making  inquiry  as  to  the  use  and  purpose  of  these 


the  owner  replied,  "  Some  years  since,  one  of  my  neighbours  had 
several  rows  of  cauliflowers  planted  near  a  hedge  of  young  elders, 
and  further  on — in  the  same  field  and  on  the  same  day — he  had 
planted  another  lot.  These  last,  which  were  as  carefully  attended  to 
as  the  others,  and  from  which  the  caterpillars  were  constantly 
picked,  were  very  much  injured  by  them,  and  the  crop  was  scanty, 
and,  from  its  wretched  appearance,  hardly  fit  to  offer  for  sale.  The 
most  careful  picking  could  not  dislodge  the  caterjjillars  from  the 
hearts  of  the  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  few  rows  which  had 
been  planted  near  the  elder  hedge  were  perfectly  uninjured — not  a 
caterpillar  had  touched  them.  The  explanation  of  this  curious  fact 
is  that  the  butterflies  preferred  laying  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elders,  which  were  completely  devoured  by  their  caterpillars.  Ever 
since  that  time,  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood  stick  branches  of 
young  elders  among  their  cauliflowers,  and,  later  on,  when  the  cater- 
pillars on  these  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  some  cool 
morning  before  sunrise  they  pluck  up  the  elder  branches,  throw 
them  in  a  heap,  which  they  cover  with  straw  or  dry  gi-ass,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  As  the  cauliflowers  are  not  yet  fully  grown,  fresh 
elder  branches  are  placed  amongst  them." 

As  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  other  cruciferous  plants  might  be 
protected  from  caterpillars  in  this  way,  a  supply  of  elder  branches 
will  be  a  desideratum.  This  might  be  supplied  by  planting  a  piece 
of  waste  ground  with  elder,  at  a  distance  of  a  yard  apart,  heading 
them  do\vn  close  to  the  ground  like  osiers.  The  result  would  largely 
repay  the  trouble  in  the  saving  of  time  which  is  lost  in  caterpillar 
picking,  a  process  which  cannot,  moreover,  always  be  relied  upon 
from  the  difiiculty  of  performing  the  operation  thoroughly  and 
efBcieutly. — Correspondent  of  "  Bevue  Horticole." 


EFFECTS  OF  A  EOOKEEY  ON  YEaETATION. 

If  there  were  not  some  compensating  influence  at  work,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  trees  would  show  far  greater  evidence  of  suffering  from 
the  friction  of  the  feet  of  such  a  multitude  of  birds  of  no  small  size 
than  is  observable  in  most  of  our  rookeries.  But  the  excrement 
dropped  by  the  birds,  and  washed  into  the  earth  \>y  rain  or  drawn  in 
by  worms  at  night,  does  in  fact  greatly  stimulate  vegetation,-  and 
not  least  that  of  the  lofty  trees  themselves. 

Of  the  effect  on  the  humbler  gi'owth,  the  following  instance  seems 
worth  recording.  I  have  a  grove  of  tall  horse-chestnuts,  sycamores, 
and  Si^anish  chestnuts,  with  here  and  there  an  oak.  The  upper  soil 
is  a  light,  dry,  and  weakly  humus,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  no  great 
thickness  ;  whilst  beneath  lies  a  yellow  ferruginous  rubble  of  sand 
and  clay,  intermixed  with  carboniferous  freestone.  Neither  soil  nor 
subsoil  are  such  as  can  be  described  of  even  average  fertility  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  the  trees  had  the  benefit  of  two  very  favourable 
conditions,  they  could  not  have  reached  their  present  timber.like 
statiu-e,  though  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  They 
stand  on  a  hillside,  always  a  friendly  site  for  timber,  and  tho 
aspect  is  cool  and  northerly,  another  great  aid  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  hungry. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  rooks  had  established  them- 
selves,  so  exceedingly  poor  and  hungry  was  the  ground,  that  no  one 
native  plant,  save  a  little  struggling  and  almost  invisible  dog's 
mercury,  showed  itself.  Nothing  but  dead  leaves  lay  on  the  surface, 
and  repeated  attempts  to  establish  periwinkle,  London  pride,  and 
common  bramble  (gro\Adng  luxuriantly  close  by)  altogether  failed. 
I  should  add  that  no  cattle  or  sheep  had  access  to  fertilise  the 
surface. 

At  the  present  time,  after  twenty  years  of  a  moderately  stocked 
rookery  overhead  (but  no  admission  of  more  air  by  thinning  of  the 
timber),  the  ground  is  covered  knee-deep  by  brambles,  intermingled 
with  periwinkle,  grasses,  stachys,  nettles,  &c.,  and  the  old  trees  are 
quite  as  thi'iving,  if  not  more  so.  In  another  quarter  an  avenue  of  ■ 
tall  beeches  is  the  scene  of  clamorous  nidificatiou.  The  soil  and 
subsoil  are  here  deep  and  good,  but  the  site  high,  exposed  to  every 
wind,  and  very  dry.  Formerly  the  grass  was  poor  and  scanty  under 
these  beeches.  Though  the  nests  have  never  been  numerous  here, 
the  airy  avenue  is  a  favourite  trysting  place  of  swarthy  hosts  from 
neighbouring  localities  on  a  fine  morning,  which  come  to  sun  them- 
selves. 

Under  these  trees 'there  was  last  summer  the  finest  growth  of 
coltsfoot  and  foxtail  grass  that  I  ever  saw  under  beeches  anyivhere, 
and  the  tall  summits  overhead  show  no  signs  of  harm  or  scathe  from 
being  the  scene  of  so  many  loquacious  parliaments. 

By  the  way,  on  these  tall  beeches  a  cm-ious  approximation  and 
fraternisation  of  rooks  and  guinea  fowls  used  to  take  place;  for  it 
pleased  the  latter  birds,  at  roosting  time  on  mild  evenings  of  April 
and  May,  to  mount  aloft  very,  high,  quite  near  to  the  rook  nests  ;  and 
there  sat  the  two  incongruous  European  and  African  groups,  ivithin  a 
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yard  or  two  of  each  other,  vying  with  each  other  in  discordant  clamour, 
yet  evidently  recognising  a  certain  mutual  allegiance  and  respectful 
good  neighbourhood.  So  they  passed  the  nights  for  many  weeks  in 
spring,  and  it  was  very  stormy  weather  indeed  that  would  compel 
the  guinea  fowls  to  sit  lower  than  their  friends. — E.  Carr  i'HiVoii, 
Sunstan  Hill,  Durltam,  in  "Field." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 


Hairy  Caterpillars. — These,  almost  without  exception,  are  free 
from  the  attacks  of  birds,  and,  what  may  perhaps  be  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  their  instinctive  knowledge  of  this  immimity,  there  are  no 
caterpillars  that  so  freely  expose  themselves  to  view.  The  cuckoo  is 
almost  the  only  bird  that  takes  them.  And  even  it  does  not  feed  upon 
all  indill'ereutly ;  for  M.  Grotto  de  Palleul  states  that  he  has  never  found, 
in  all  his  examinations,  any  caterpillars  of  Liparis  chrysorrhea  in  the 
stomach  of  any  bird. 

Lymexylon  navale. — This  is  common  in  oak  forests  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  where  it  does  much  injury,  by  perforating  the  solid  timber, 
and  is  occasionally  so  abundant  in  the  doclcj-ards  there  as  to  do  much 
mischief.  Linnmus,  who  studied  the  life  "history  of  the  iusect,  ascer- 
tained the  period  at  which  it  made  its  appeaiuuce  in  the  perfect  state  aud 
when  it  laid  its  eggs,  and  recommended  that  the  oak  tunber  in  the 
dockyards  in  Sweden  should  be  sunk  uuder  water  at  that  period.  This 
was  done  mth  perfect  success.  The  insect,  therefore,  has  always  had  a 
certain  interest  of  its  own  for  the  entomologist,  which  is  not  diminished 
by  its  being  rarer  in  other  districts  than  in  those  infested.  .It  is  rare  in  this 
country,  and  used  to  be  rare  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Paris  ;  but  it  is 
cm-ious,  as  showing  how  rapidly  an  iusect  scourge  may  be  invited  by  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  pabulum,  that  this  year  it  has  ceased  to  be  so,  it 
having  been  taken  in  great  quantities  in  the  dead  oak  left  lying  in  the 
forests,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Prussians.  The  dead  oak 
timber  has  apparently  served  as  an  attraction  to  bring  it  from  distant 
quarters. 

'Worms  on  LaWTia.— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  what  are  the  Ijcst  means  of  destroying  worms  on  lawns?  I  have 
a  bowhng-green,  consisting  of  3,000  square  yards,  which  is  infested  with 
them  ;  I  have  killed  thousands  with  corrosive  subHmate,  but  thousands 
moi'o  seem  to  come  to  the  funeral  of  those  that  are  dead.  At 
the  present  time,  while  the  ground  is  damp,  the  worms  form  innu- 
merable Uttle  mounds  of  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  green,  which,  when 
the  roller  goes  over  them,  are  flattened  on  the  grass,  completely  spoihng 
the  gi-eeu.  Last  seascm,  being  a  wet  one,  I  had  gi-eat  trouble  from  these 
worms,  and  used  a  lai'go  quantity  of  sublimate.  Can  anyone  give  me  a 
better  remedy  ?— J.B. 


GARDEN    STRUCTURES. 

A  WAllM  FRAME. 
1  TIIIXK  all  intoi'ested  '  in  horticulturo  wonld  bo  pleased  to  see 
two  now  frames  which  I  have  built,  one  hundred  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  wide.  By  a  simple  jiicce  of  machinery  the  ridges  are  lifted, 
though  BO  long,  with  the  gi'eatcat  case,  thus  giving  air  without  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  lights.  A  four. inch  pipe  goes  round  each 
frame,  connected  with  a  hothonse,  and  littcd  with  a  valve.  Each 
light  is  hung  on  pegs  of  irou  dropping  into  a  hook,  so  that  they  can 
bo  lifted  oft'  to  paint.  The  lights  open  as  if  connected  by  hinges; 
their  being  movable  is  a  great  advantage.     The  bottom  of  the  frame 
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is  illlcd  with  cocoa  libro  refuse,  in  which  the  pots  .are  plunged.  Now 
for  its,  in-  rather  their,  advantage,  for  I  was  so  jilcased  with  the  fii-st, 
built  in  18(;8,  that  I  built  another  in  18G9.  They  arc  ventilated  in  a 
few  seconds,  without  a  cold  wind  playing  on  the  plants.  There  are 
no  hinges  to  get  fast  with  rust  or  to  break.  They  are  safe  from  frost. 
The  plants  are  near  the  glass.  There  is  roon\  for  a  man  on  his  knees 
to  work  inside  plunging  plants  when  tlie  lights  are  down.  The  pots 
being  plunged  in  cocoa  libro  refuse  (which  is  dean,  plea.sant  to  handle, 
and  tree  from  iusects  and  snails),  there  is  little  or  no  evaporation 
from  tho  sides  of  th"  pots,  and  the  plants  scldoin  want  watering. 
'J'hoso    frames    are    tilled    with    seedling    geraniums    and    tricolor 


geraniums ;  and  all  who  have  seen  them  are  pleased  and  surprised  at 
their  appearance.  They  look  as  if  gron-ing  in  an  open  bed  in  summer 
weather.  Now,  if  these  plants  had  been  kept  in  greenhouses,  they 
would  have  required  watering  every  few  days ;  but  the  frames  have 
only  been  looked  over  once  a  week,  and  the  plants  have  not  been 
watered  once  a  fortnight,  except  the  row  nearest  the  pipes.  In 
\\'atering,  say,  5,000  plants,  the  difference  between  the  labour 
required  to  do  it  once  a  fortnight  and  six  times  is  something  con- 
siderable. Bat  this  is  not  all ;  the  plants  are  not  chilled,  the  good'. 
ness  of  the  soil  is  not  washed  out  by  such  frequent  waterings  ;  and 
again,  the  cocoa  fibre  refuse  being  so  perfect  a  non-conductor,  the  roots 
are  kept  in  a  more  equable  temperature  than  by  any  means  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  these  frames  to 
anyone. — /.  i?.  Pearson,  Notts,  in  "  Field." 


A   GOOD   AND   SIMPLE    HEATED   PLANT   CASE. 

"NVe  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  plant  case  invented 
by  Mr.  Peter  BaiT,  which  is  most  effective  in  i-aising  seedlings  and 
gi'owiug  plants  which  require  a  genial  warmth.  Our  illustration 
saves  us  the  necessity  of  describing  it.  Below  ,the  "  fibre"  and  tho 
"  water"  the  section  shows  a  hollow  chamber,  and  below  that  a  little 
stand  supports  a  lamp,  the  heat  from  which  enters  the  chamber  and 
escapes  thiough  small  perforations  in  its  sides.     This  lamp  works 


veiy  well,  simply  requiring  trinmiiug  night  and  morning,  and 
replenishing  with  oil;  the  best  colza  oil  is  used.  There  are  two  pat- 
terns of  this  case — one  rather  deep,  in  which  small  stove  plants,  A-c, 
may  be  grown  ;  tho  other  shallow,  and  more  suitable  for  seedlings, 
cuttings,  aud  other  dwarf  subjects,  which  are  thus  brought  much 
nearer  the  glass.  They  are  manufactured  in  several  sizes.  These 
cases  will  be  found  very  useful  by  persons  who  wish  to  i-aiso  seed- 
lings or  grow  tender  plants  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  in  a  cool  gi-een- 
house,  orchard-house,  or  conservatory.  This  is  a  modification  of  an 
inipi'ovement  on  the  Waltonian  case. 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

RAISING  SEEDS  OF  HARDY  AND  TENDER  PL-INTS. 

Gfiou  seeds  are  of  great  importance  towards  the  success  and 
enjoyment  of  a  garden,  but  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  tl\o  best  and 
simplest  way  of  raising  them  is  very  much  more  so.  Tho  seedsmen 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for,  but  in  tho  great  majority  of 
cases  tlio  blame  is  wrongly  laid  on  tlieir  shoulders.  Tho  "  bad  seed  " 
of  the  amateur  very  often  means  mismanaged  seed. 

The  lirst  thing  tho  sower  should  do  is  to  classify  his  seeds — at 
least,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  variety  of  tender  and  hardy  plants 
to  be  sown.  They  should  be  classilieil  aecoiding  to  the  positions  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  raise  them — in  tlio  hotbed,  frame,  open  air, 
or  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  each  packet  should  have  a  wooden  label 
written  for  it,  and  affixed  to  the  jiackct  by  a  kind  of  malting.  This 
will  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  a  favourable  time  for  sowing 
comes,  as  the  sower  will  not  have  to  cease  his  sowing  every  moment 
to  write  a  label.  Mistakes  arc  also  less  likely  to  occur  when  tho 
j>roper  writ  ing  of  the  labels  forms  an  operation  by  ilself. 

Tho  following  rides  may  prove  useful  to  tho  inexperionccil  in 
the  sowing  of  .seeds  in  pots  ; — 

1.  All  ])0t8  and  pans  used  for  seed  sowing  should  bo  well  drained  in 
the  orilinai'y  way  ;  aud,  as  fine  soil  is  much  em]iloyed  in  seed  sowing,  n 
layer  of  diy  moss  or  of  roughisli  soil  should  sepa)i\to  the  dnvinago 
from  tho  line  soil  above. 

2.  The  soil  on  tho  top  surface  of  all  pans,  pots,  &o.,  used  for  seed 
sowing  should  be  finely  pulverised  by  sifting,  not  only  to  allow  the 
seeds  a  medium  in  which  to  inot  readily  and  freely,  but  also  one  in 
which  they  nuvy  bo  divideil  witli  little  injury  to  the  i-oots. 

3.  Good  sandy  loam  may  be  taken  as  tho  base  of  most  soils  used 
for  seed  sowing,  but  it  sliould  always  have  nearly,  half  its  bulk  of 
finely  pulverised  leaf-monld,  peat,  or  some  vegetablo  soil  in  it,  ond 
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fully  one-fuurth  of  the  whole  should  be  of  sand.  Where  vegetable 
soil  is  abnndant,  it  may  be  employed  almost  exclusively,  ahvays 
lion-cvcr  with  the  addition  of  fine  sand. 

■I.  The  soil  should  be  made  perfectly  firm  and  level  in  the  pots, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  small  seeds.     This  is  most  important. 

5.  AU  small  seeds  should  be  sown  very  much  tliinner  than  is  cus- 
tomary. Very  often  they  are  sown  so  thickly  that  the  poor  little 
])lants'  can  do  nothing  but  illustrate  the  "  struggle  for  life,"  and, 
when  drawn  up  and  etiolated  in  this  way,  the  whole  batch  often 
porisli  from  mould.  Sow  thin  enough  to  permit  of  every  plant  having 
room  to  imfold  its  leaves  when  it  peeps  above  the  ground.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  one  thousand  seeds  are  sovm  where  one  hundred 
would  hare  sufficed. 

6.  It  is  a  usual  plan  to  cover  all  seeds  with  a  covering  of  soil  about 
equal  to  their  own  size ;  but  in  the  case  of  large  seeds,  like  those  of 
the  castor-oil  plant,  for  example,  little  nicety  as  to  covering  need  be 
oljservcd,  as  they  will  push  up  through  a  much  greater  depth  of  soil 
than  we  can  give  them  in  pots  or  pans.  It  is  with  the  small  seeds 
that  the  careis  required.  In  their  case  a  perfectly  level  firm  surface 
is,  above  all  things,  necessarj-,  and  very  finely  sifted  sandy  soil ;  for 
very  small  seeds  it  may  be  nearlj'  all  sand.  In  the  case  of  the  most 
minute  class  of  seeds,  of  which  the  calceolaria  is  an  example,  it  is 
better  not  to  cover  at  all,  but,  haring  made  the  soil  perfectly  firm 
and  level  with  the  bottom  of  a  smooth  pot,  or  circular  piece  of  wood 
with  handle  attached,  water  it  with  a  fine  rose  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
water  has  disappeared,  sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface.  Many  very 
small  seeds  do  not  start  from  being  too  deeply  covered,  and  even 
.';ome  not  vei-y  small  ones  often  fail  to  vegetate  from  the  same  cause — 
the  Chinese  primula,  for  example. 

7.  All  seeds  sown  in  pits,  frames,  or  houses  require  shading  dui-ing 
sunshine;  and  it  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  seeds  sown  on  the  surface.  As  these  must  first  put  forth 
their  delicate  littlo  rootlets'  on  the  surface,  an  hour's  strong  sun 
would  completely  sap  the  life  out  of  them.  For  frames,  tiffany,  thin 
canvas,  or  mats  will  serve;  For  a  few  dozen  pots  of  seeds  sown  in  a 
hothouse,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  newspaper  spread  over  the 
pots,  and  supported  b)y  their  labels.  Where  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  seeds  are  sown  together  in  a  frame,  many  kinds  will  be  an 
inch  above  the  surface,  and -n-ith  perfectly  developed  leaves,  before 
others  have  shown  at  all.  It  is  desirable  to  frequently  remove  and 
harden  off  those  that  are  well  up,  as  by  doing  so  we  are  enabled  to 
leave  the  frame,  or  pit,  or  handlight,  in  the  darkened  condition  that 
is  desirable  for  the  seeds  not  up. 

8.  Do  not  water  seeds  immediately  after  being  sown,  but  when 
they  begin  to  come  freely  they  will  be  very  thankful  for  a  good 
watering  of  a  fine  morning  when  dry.  As  a  rule,  water  them  with 
tepid  water  from  a  fine  rose.  Of  coiu'se,  this  api^lies  to  indoor  seeds 
only. 

Xext  let  us  take  the  various  classes  of  flower  seeds,  hardy, 
half-hardy,  perennial,  biennial,  stove,  and  greenhouse  seeds. 

Hardy  annuals  usually  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
merely  require  a  slight  covering,  according  to  their  size.  Half  an 
inch  suffices  for  the  largest  kinds,  such  as  the  lui^ins — that  is,  half 
an  inch  over  the  seeds ;  whereas  the  smaller  kinds,  such  as  viscarias, 
&c.,  require  but  a  mere  sprinkling.  We  usually  have  a  barrowful  of 
sifted  potting  refuse,  or  some  other  not  over  precious,  fine,  free,  and 
sandy  earth  at  hand  for  covering  them ;  though,  if  carefully  and 
neatly  covered  with  a  little  of  the  ordinary  earth,  they  are  quite 
sate.  But  the  quickest,  simplest,  and  best  way  is  to  have  some  sifted 
earth  at  hand,  and  then  the  depth  of  covering  required  by  each  may 
be  regulated  with  ease.  It  is  best  to  take  this  fine  earth  up  in  hand- 
fuls,  and  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  seeds,  or  to  put  some  in  a  con- 
venient sized  flower.pot,  and  then  scatter  it  with  the  hand.  Of 
course,  a  nice  mild  day  should  be  chosen  for  this  and  all  similar 
operations,  and  the  soil  should  Ibe  drj'  and  friable,  that  the  sowing 
may  be  made  with  comfort  and  facility.  These  and  all  seeds  should 
be  so^\'n  in  lines  or  rings,  not  in  broadca.st  patches,  because  when 
sown  in  line  the  difference  between  the  plants  and  weeds  can  be  seen 
in  a  moment,  when  both  come  up  thick  after  a  few  weeks ;  whereas, 
if  so-wn  broadcast,  all  come  up  together,  and  unless  an  experienced 
hand  familiar  with  the  youngest  aspects  of  the  plants,  yon  may  not 
be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  the  weeds.  Garden  ground  is 
generally  full  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  these  usually  come  up 
freely  among  flower  seeds  so%vn  in  the  open  air.  They  should  be 
removed  from  among  the  annuals  as  soon  as  observed.  When  once 
the  annuals  get  a  little  start  of  the  weeds,  the  rudest  garden  work. 
man  may  distinguish  them.  Hardy  annuals  are  like  grass.  Thev 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  any  time  without  fear  of 
failure.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  sow  them  at  any  other  time 
than  in  autumn  or  spring — chiefly  in  September  and  March — and  early 
or  late  in  spring  or  autumn,  as,  the  bloom  may  be  required.  Hardy 
annnals  are  in  most  instances,  however,  improved  by  being  sown  in 


autumn.  For  example,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  bed 
of  the  bluebottle  or  corn-flower  (Centaurea  Cyanus)  sown  in  autunm 
and  one  s0A\-n  in  spring,  as  if  they  were  two  different  plants,  the 
a  Ivantage  being  all  in  favour  of  the  autumn  sown  subjects.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  sweet  pea  and  many  other  plants. 

Biennials,  among  which  are  some  of  the  prettiest  plants  used  for 
spring  gardening,  generally  are  best  sown  in  June  and  July,  but  par- 
ticular requirements  or  soils  may  make  it  desirable  to  modify  this. 
They  should  be  sown  in  some  spare  spots  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
in  autumn  transplanted  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  the 
following  spring  or  summer.  It  is  a  class  worthy  of  much  more 
attention  than  it  usually  receives,  and  includes  not  a  few  fine  old 
garden  flowers,  like  the  Sweet  William.  This,  however,  and  a  good 
many  others  of  the  class,  may  be  sown  in  nursery  beds  in  spring. 

Half-hardy  annuals  form  an  important  class,  and  with  them  may 
be  sown  such  bedding  plants  as  are  usually  raised  from  seed.  A 
gentle  hotbed  is  the  best'place  for  the  generality  of  these,  and  if 
the  bed  be  covered  ivith  fine  soil,  and  the  seeds  sown  directly  upon 
it,  so  much  the  bfitter.  The  greater  number  of  half-hardy  annnals 
will  succeed  perfectly  if  sown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  with 
the  lights  kept  close  and  shaded  till  the  seeds  germinate.  No  matter 
how  they  are  raised,  they  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  ojjen 
air,  so  as  to  be  quite  inured  to  it  before  the  end  of  May,  or,  -in  the 
case  of  the  quickest  gro^ang  and  hardiest  things,  long  before  that 
time.  In  the  case  of  those  sown  directly  on  the  soil  of  a  gentle 
hotbed,  the  lights  may  be  removed.  Some  of  this  class  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  air  when  the  earth  becomes  sufficiently  warm — say 
about  the  beginning  of  May — but  many  people  lose  them  by  sowing 
earlier. 

'  Tender  annuals  are  a  small  class  which  require  to  be  sown  in  a 
warm  frame  ;  a  melon  or  cucumber  frame,  or  nice  warm  stove,  will 
do  admirably.  Give  them  and  all  other  indoor  seeds  plenty  of  light 
when  once  up ;  in  other  words,  keep  them  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn. 

Hardy  perennials. — Some  of  the  finer  and  rarer  sorts,  slow-growing 
alpine  plants,  &c.,  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  carefull}' 
looked  after  till  strong.  The  month  of  March  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  best  time  for  sowing  these.  The  gentians,  many  North  American 
plants,  some  anemones,  pEeonies,  cyclamens,  and  various  other 
perennials  are  slow  to  germinate,  and  should  be  waited  for,  keeping 
the  pots  clear  of  weeds  and  in  a  cold  frame  during  summer.  The 
hardiest  kinds  may  be  raised  abundantly  on  a  bed  of  fine  earth  in 
the  open  air — say,  on  a  favourably  situated  border.  Sow  in  April, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  time  that  the  seeds  come  to  hand  or  become 
ripe.  By  having  a  little  nm-sery  of  j'oung  plants  of  this  kind, 
vacancies  may  be  filled  up  or  new  plantings  made  at  any  time. 
Many  of  the  finer  spring  flowers  come  into  this  class,  as  well  as  the 
showy  summer  border  flowers.  Hardy  perennials  may  be  sown  in 
autumn  with  great  advantage,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  during  the 
summer,  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  Cover,  as  usual,  in  proportion  to 
size,  and  sow  in  little  drills — say  half  an  inch  deep — ^inade  by  laying 
the  straight  handle  of  a  rake  or  hoe  across  the  bed,  and  then  gentlj' 
and  equally  pressing  it  down.  Do  not  sow  pereimials  in  the  place  in 
which  they  are  destined  to  flower,  but  plant  them  from  the  seed  beds 
into  such  positions. 

The  taste  for  sub-tropical  plants,  palms,  &c.,  that  is  now  arising  is 
likely  to  cause  many  to  take  an  interest  in  the  raising  of  plants 
requiring  a  warm  temperature.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  they 
differ  much  in  size,  from  palm  seeds  as  big  as  eggs  to  minute 
ones  requiring  scarcely  any  covei-ing.  All  stove  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  spring,  at  any  time  from  January  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  if  obtained  in  early  summer  it  will  be  better  to  sow  them  at 
once  than  lose  another  season.  They  should  rarely  be  sown  in 
autimm,  except  where  there  are  very  good  appliances,  as  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  die  off  in  winter.  One.  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  raising  of  seeds  of  stove  plants  is  keeping  them 
near  the  glass  from  the  moment  they  have  appeared  above  the 
earth,  and  they  should  be  potted  off  when  very  young.  A  few  day's 
neglect  of  these  points  may  spoil  them.  There  is  not,  nor  is  there 
ever  likely  to  be,  a  better  position  for  raising  seedlings  of  stove  plants 
than  the  old-fashioned  hotbed  or  pit  heated  by  stable  manure  or 
leaves.  The  stove  with  a  tan  bed  is  also  excellent,  and  they  may 
also  be  raised  in  the  ordinary  plant  stove.  In  it,  however,  we  have 
always  found  ants  great  enemies  to  seeds,  eating  every  grain  of 
some  kinds  in  a  single  night. 

Greenhouse  seeds  are  at  present  required  by  a  larger  class  than 
the  preceding,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  much  better  started  in  the  places 
recommended  for  the  stove  seeds  than  in  the  greenhouse ;  and, 
failing  a  stove,  a  good  hotbed  suits  them  to  perfection.  If  they 
must  be  sown  in  the  greenhousQ  proper,  it  would  be  wise  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  moss  or  cocoa  fibre,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
dry  air  common  to  greenhouses.    There  are  palms  for  the  greenhouse 
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as  well  as  the  stove.  We  have  jnst  seen  a  list  of  twenty-eight  kinds 
of  palm  scetls  in  a  seedsman's  catalogue,  but  everyone  of  these  we 
should  place  in  a  brisk  hotbed,  and  give  them  a  vigorous  start.  A 
gentle  hotbed  will  prove  an  agreeable  starting-place  for  seedlings  of 
pelargoniums  and  plants  of  that  type.  Cinerarias  should  be  sown 
towards  the  end  of  summer  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  and  with  them  the 
handsome  herbaceous  calceolarias. 

With  stove  and  greenhouse,  as  well  as  many  other  seeds,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  a  good  deal  of  patience.  Nothing  is  commoner 
than  for  people  to  throw  away  pots  of  seeds,  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  dead  because  they  have  not  come  up  as  soon,  or  nearly 
as  soon,  as  soft  and  vigorous  kinds,  while  all  the  time  the  seeds  arc 
as  sound  as  can  be.  Some  subjects  take  a  long  time  to  germinate ; 
and  some,  that  naturally  start  immediately  after  they  fall  from  their 
pods  in  autumn,  seem  to  become  hardened  by  being  kej^t  over  the 
winter  in  dra\vers,  as  onr  convenience  requires.  Therefore,  we  should 
always  satisfy  ourselves  that  seeds  are  dead  before  throwing  them 
awav.  1!. 


THE    ART    OF    GRAFTIH"G. 

(Coniln  ued  from  p.  2.3 1 .) 

Pl.^xtkg. — A  young,  compact,  well-rooted  plant  .should  be 
selected.  If  more  than  one  year .  old,  it  should  have  been 
transplanted.  Before  planting  it  is  dressed,  that  is,  its  roots 
and  branches  are  pruned  and  cleaned.  The  stem  should  be 
cut  down  to  about  ten  inches  from  the  coU.ar,  if  the  gi-aft  is  to 
be  low  down,  and  about  four  inches  in  cases  of  cleft  and 
crown  grafting.  The  side  branches  should  be  cut  away,  or 
rather,  shortened.  Evergreens  and  certain  kinds  with  hollow 
wood,  as  the  sweet  and  horse  chestnuts,  the  -walnut,  and  the 
tulip  tree,  should  not  be  top]jed.  The  trees  should  be  planted 
in  rows,  so  that  those  of  each  successive  row  rnay  be  opposite 
the  spaces  of  the  preceding  one,  and  at  distances  calculated 
according  to  the  future  size  of  the  subjects.  A  space  of 
tweutj'  inches  between  the  plants,  and  thirty  niches  between 
the  rows,  is  the  average  in  well-kept  nurseries.  This  maj'  be 
increased  or  diminished  as  the  plant  is  likely  to  branch  much 
or  not,  and  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  remain 
in  the  nursery .  The  planting  is  done  with  a  dibble  or  spade. 
If  it  is  carried  on  slowly,  or  in  a  time  of  great  heat,  the  roots 
of  all  the  plants  should  bo  dipped  in  mud,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
soft  clay  and  cow-dung,  which  will  prevent  them  from  suffering 
by  being  kejit  out  of  the  groimd.  The  soil  should  be  -well 
pressed  dowu  after  planting.  Watering  will  generallj-  be 
necessary  the  first  year  only,  and  then  chiefly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  vegetation. 

Ci'TTiXG  Down"  THE  Stem. — During  the  fir.-t  year  wo  confine 
ourselves  to  the  culture  and  care  of  the  plant.  We  will 
suppose  that  it  is^intended  for  a  standard  tor  a  tall  stock: 
we  shall  speak  further  on  of  low  stocks.  After  the  first  year 
of  growth,  or  before  the  second  commences,  the  plant  intended 
for  a  standard  is  cut  down  to  within  two  inclics  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  operation  .should  not  bo  perfornred 
until  the  month  of  February  or  March,  when  the  sap  is  at 
rest  and  the  winter  frosts  are  no  longer  to  be  feared.  During 
the  summer  we  select  the  finest  shoot  which  has  sprung  from 
the  stum]),  and  bond  and  tie  it  u])  to  the  stumi)  so  as  to  give 
it  a  vertical  jiosition.  All  the  other  shoots  arc  cnt  away  ;  and 
in  autunui  tlw  stump  itself  is  cut  away.  Should  it  be  fotnid 
dilficult  to  fasten  the  shoot  jn'operly  to  tlic  stump,  a  stake  may 
bo  used  instead.  The  following  year  the  3'<ning  tree  will  be 
allowed  to  grow  on.  If  it  should  turn  out  badly,  it  must  be 
cut  down  a  second  time,  or  else  grafted  at  the  base  with  a 
vigorous  kind,  which,  when  it  has  grown  sufficicutlj-,  will 
■furnish  a  suitable  stock.  This  cutting  down  is,  of  course, 
lumecessary  in  the  case  of  fine,  stout,  vigorous,  and  straight 
stocks  ;  but  with  doubtful  subjects  it  is  better  to  practice  it. 

TitiMMixGTUR  YorxG  Stock. — This  consists  in  cutting  ofY.tlie 
useless  branches.  In  general,  the  strong  ones  are  removed 
altogether,  being  cut  close  to  the  stem  ;  the  medium-sized  are 
shortened,  and  the  weak  ones  left  as  they  are.  The  shortened 
l)ranchos  may  be  left  from  two  to  ten  inches  long,  always 
retaining  some  of  the  eyes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
cutting  the  branches  weakens  a  tree,  and  th.at  retaining  them 
has  the  opposite  effect.  In  this  operation  therefore,  the 
healthy  growth,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  stock,  should  be 


considered.  "When  the  stem  is  strong,  it  will  not  suffer  from 
the  removal  of  the  lateral  branches  from  the  neck  up  to  the 
place  intended  for  the  graft.  In  short,  strong  stems  should 
bo  cut  closely,  "weaklj-  ones  only  partially,  and  poor  ones  as 
little  as  possible.  In  cutting  away  a  branch  entirely,  it  is 
well  to  leave  a  small  portion  with  a  bud  on  it  at  the  base.  In 
making  the  cut,  the  direction  of  the  jiruning-knife  should  be 
from  below  upwards,  as  it  requires  very  great  skill  to  make  a 
clean  cut  in  the  other  direction,  and  avoid  tearuig  the  -wood. 
To  prevent  the  growth  of  useless  thick  branches  near  the 
termmaF  shoot,  the  buds  on  that  part  shonld  be  pinched  off 
in  the  spring.  The  young  leading  shoot  should  be  trimmed 
moderately  ;  its  branches  being  shortened  where  they  are  too 
long,  and  the  others  left  as  thej'  are.  It  shonld  not  be  topped 
until  it  has  grown  at  least  a  foot  beyond  the  height  intended 
for  the  graft. 

Preparatiox  or  the  Stock  tor  Geaftixg. — Whether  the 
stock  shall  be  headed  down  or  not  will  depend  on  the  mode 
of  grafting  employed.  The  removal  of  the  head,  indispensable 
in  crown-grafting,  is  effected  at  the  moment  of  conunencing 
the  operation,  as  the  wound  is  then  not  likely  to  become 
inflamed,  being  covered  immediately  -with  the  grafting-wax 
as  soon  as  the  graft  is  in  position.  However,  when  large  trees 
are  grafted,  they  should  be  cut  some  weeks  beforehand ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  grafting  which  arc  done 
at  the  time  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  which  require  the 
stock  to  be  cut  in  this  way.  Durmg  the  dead  season,  after 
the  heavy  frosts  have  passed,  the  head  of  the  stock  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  about  four  inches  above  the  place  where 
it  is  intended  to  uisert  the  graft.  At  the  time  of  grafting  it 
is  cut  finally,  or  else  the  wound  is  simply  trimmed  by  slightly 
reducing  the  length  of  the  stock,  so  that  the  graft  may  bo 
placed  in  contact  with  a  living  and  healthy  part.  Side-grafting 
does  not  require  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  stock.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  part  which  is  to  receive  the  graft  should  bo 
clear,  and  that  the  shoots  for  four  inches  above  and  below  it 
be  cut  awaj'.  The  upper  branches  will  then  continue  to  draw- 
up  the  sap,  and  the  lower  ones  will  promote  the  gro-wth  of  the 
stock.  In  summer  graftings,  the  stocks  should  bo  trunmed 
a  month  beforehand.  The  flow  of  the  sap,  -^\-hich  is  diminished 
by  this  operation,  will  then  have  had  time  to  recover  its 
activity,  and  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  gi-aft.  But 
cutting  off  superfluous  branches  a  week  or  so  before  grafting, 
would  be  followed  by  a  check  in  the  flow  of  the  sap  at  that 
time,  which  would  be  very  detrimental  to  "the  uniting  of  the 
parts  of  the  graft.  It  would  be^bettcr  uot  to  cut  them  till 
the  moment  \)f  gr.afting,  as  the  junction  would  bo  complete 
before  the  vegetation  had  suffered  n-iuch  abatement.  These 
operations  should  be  performed  with  keen-edged  tools,  and  by 
a  skilful  workman,  who  would  neither  bruise  the  stock  nor 
leave  stumps  full  of  supplemental  buds.  Resinous  trees  do 
not  require  this  preparatory  treatment.  With  the  exception 
of  bushy  kiiuls,  stocks  grafted  low  down  the  first  j'enr  of 
their  planting  have  seldom  any  branches  to  be  removed.  It 
is  sufficient  to  wipe  with  the  hand  or  a  rag  the  place  -which 
is  to  receive  the  graft.  Usually  grafting  is  jierformed  on  the 
low  stem,  which  has  been  shortened  down  to  ten  inches  at. 
the  time  of  planting.  In  graftuig  briars,  any  prickles  that 
arc  in  the  way  should  be  removed,  as  well  as  any  buds  of 
the  stock  that  might  come  under  the  bandage.  This  is  done 
at  the  time  of  grafting.  If.  from  aTiy  cause,  the  flow  of  the 
sap  is  arrested  in  mid-summer,  vegetation  should  be  excited 
by  liquid-manure  waterings,  moving  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  a  mulching  of  old  hot-bed  manure. 

Ski.k.ctiox  oi-  thk  Scion. — The  tree,  branch,  or  shoot  which 
is  grafted  on  the  stock,  and  which  it  is  desired  to  nropagate,  is 
termed  the  scion  or  a  graft.  The  plant  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  called  the  parent  jilant  or  tree.  The  scion  should  be  of  good 
quality,  healthy,  hardy,  and  of  sound  constitution.  An  (msound 
scion  propagates  whatever  defect- it  possesses,  and  a  bad  selec- 
tion rei)eated  for  several  generations  loads  to  a  degeneration 
of  the  variety,  which  is,  however,  local  and  not  general.  Tlio 
proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  sub-varieties  of  trees  with 
variegated  leaves.  The  variegation  is  proiiagatcd  by  grafting, 
yet  the  tj-pe  remains  none  the  less  exempt  from  the  disease 
which  produces  it.  Though  the  defect  is  not  always  visible  as 
in  the  case  of  variegation,  propagation  with  inferior  scions  is 
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sure  to  lead  to  degeneration ;    one   should  be   very  caiitious 
aljout   taking    scions   from   a  tree  of    unknown  quality.     In 
nurseries  great  importance  is  very  properly  attached  to  the 
vigorous  condition  and  true  name  of  the  parent  trees.     These, 
while    supplying  scions,    are  also    carefully    trained.      They 
arc  pruned  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  branches, 
but  care  is  taken  to  reserve,  from  one  year  to  another,  soine 
branches  uncut,  if  it  is  desii-ed  to  have  scions  that  will  arrive 
at  maturity  more  speedily.     The  shoots  which  are  developed 
on  the  upper  part  of  an  uncut  branch  ripen  theii-  wood  sooner 
than  an  J'  others.   When  a  grow- 
ing tree  is  to  be  grafted  into 
another,  it  should  be  planted  for 
at  least  a  year  beforehand,  near 
the  subject  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  graft  it.     The    scion 
sliould  be  cut  from  the  parent 
tree  just  before  it  is  used.    For 
grafting  dui'ing  the  dead  season, 
the  scions  may  be  cut  some  time 
beforehand,  but  not  mitil  the 
sap  has  gone  to  rest.   They  may 
be  kejit  in  good  condition  imtil 
they  are  wanted  by  burying  the 
ends  about  four  inches  in  the 
ground,    in    the    shade    of     a 
house  or  evergreen  tree.     Long 
bi-anches     should     be    buried 
deeper  and  laid  ui  a  slanting 
position  in  the  trench.     They 
will  keep  much  longer  if  placed 
in  an  ice  cellar,  bm'ied  horizon- 
tally in  fine  sandy  gi'avel  such 
as  is  used  for    walks.      Graft 
buds   should    be    taken    from 
thebranchwhich produces  them 
just  before  they  are  used.    A 
scion  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air  or  dampness.     The  cactus 
family     furnishes     individuals 
from  which  scions  may  be  de- 
tached and  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  several  months  without  the 
least  injury;   but  we  are  now 
ocouj)ied  with  woody  plants,  and 
not  withhothouse  or  herbaceous 
kinds.     Scions  with  the  leaves 
removed  may  eas'Uy  be  sent  con- 
siderable distances  during  the 
repose  of  the  sap,  provided  they 
are  kept  cool.     They  should  be 
wrapped  in  moss,  and  the  end 
of    each  stuck  into  a   potato, 
artichoke,     &c.      When    they 
ai-rive    at    the    end    of    their 
journey,  they  should  be  put  into 
water  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
laid  'in  a  shady  place.     If  the 
bark  is  wrinkled,  they  should  be 
entirely  covered  with  soil  in  a 
trench  and  left  thus  buried  for 
two  or  three  weeks.     The  same 
precautions    should    be    takeu 
with  shoots    sent,  during   the  time  of  vegetation,   either  by 
post  or  other  mode  of  speedy  transport. 

C.  Baltei's  "  VArt  de  Greffer." 
(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  ELEPHANT'S  FOOT  PLANT. 

(tESTUDINAIIIA  ELEPIIANTlrES.) 

This  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Elephant's  Foot," 
owing  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  singular  root-stock  to 
the  foot  of  that  animal.  It  is  known  also  in  this  country  as 
the  tortoise  plant,  the  shell-plated  covering  of   that  animal 

having    suggested   its   generic 
name,     Testudinaria.        Eoot- 
_   stocks  of  a  large  size  are  some- 
times brought  to  this  country, 
rangingfrom  onetothree  orfour 
feet   in  diameter,  the   exterior 
portion  being  cracked  into  an- 
gular protuberences,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  After  they  arrive 
a  good  plan  is  to  place  them  on 
charcoal,  broken  small,  and  keep 
them    free   from   water    until 
the    stems    begin     to     grow, 
after  which  they  may  be  freely 
watered  while  the   growth  of' 
stem  continues.     It  sometimes 
happens    that    they    begin  to 
grow  at  once  after  being  placed 
in  the    greenhouse,   but   they 
oftener    remain   from    one    to 
three  years   before  they  push 
forth  stems.     The   stem  is  of 
annual     growth,      and,     after 
flowering,  it  dies  down  like  the 
stems  of   ordinary  herbaceous 
plants.     When  this  takes  place, 
the  root-stock  should  be  kept 
dry   until    it  again   begms   to 
produce  a  fresh  growth  the  fol- 
lowing   season.    An    ordinary 
warm  greenhouse  or  conserva-   ■ 
tory  is    the  proper  place   for 
growing  it,  and  also  for  keeping 
the  plants  during  their  resting 
period.  When  put  in  a  dry  stove 
the  growth  is  generally  weak, 
and  the    root-stock  soon    gets 
covered  over  with  plant  scale 
insects.      If   trained  as  repre- 
sented in   our  woodcut,   large 
plants   produce  a  very  pretty 
effect     during      the     summer 
months.     The   flowers  are   m- 
conspiouous,     of     a     greenish 
colour,    and    hang     in     short 
racemes.      Yeiy    light,    sandy 
soil  should  be  used  to  grow  the 
plant  in  M. 


Beairty  of  Mountains.— The  best  image  which  the  world  can  give 
ot  i'aradise  is  m  the  slope  of  the  meadows,  orchards,  and  corn-fields  on 
the  sides  of  a  great  Alp,  mth  its  purple  roclss  and  eternal  snows  above; 
ttua  exceUenco  not  being  in  any  wise  a  matter  referable  to  feeUng,  or 
mau-idaal  preferences,  but  demonstrable  by  cahn  enumeration  of  the 
munber  of  lovely  colours  on  the  rocks,  the  varied  grouping  of  the  trees, 
ana  quantity  of  noble  incidents  in  stream,  crag,  or  cloud,  presented  to  the 
eye  at  any  given  moment— Suskin. 


I  Eucharis  grandiflora. — This 

J  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  stove 

~^~fM"^~~    Pl^°ts,     ind    particularly    easy     of 
j(  cultivation.      tJnder    the    following 

I  management,  it  may  be  had  in  flower 

six  or  eight  times  in  one  year : — 
Pot  the  pknts  in  any  rich  light  sandy  loam,  and  drain  well,  placing  them 
in  bottom  heat,  if  possible,  close  to  the  glass,  and  expose  them  to  the 
sun  well  when  out  of  flower,  in  a  temperatm-e  of  from  65'^  to  85^, 
syringing  them  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and  giving  a 
good  supply  of  water  at  all  times,  and  licxuid  manure  occasionally.  Mr. 
James  Tapling,  of  Kew  Jersey,  has  flowered  some  plants  nine  times  this 
last  year  in  ten  mouths.  The  flowers  may  be  kept  in  a  cut  state  for  a 
fortnight  in  water  in  a  cold  place.  _  They  are  rather  large  for  hand 
bouquets,  but  particularly  useful  for  table  decoration,  head  flowers, 
wreaths,  churches,  &c.     Eucharis  Candida  is  very  similar,  but  smaller. — 

W.  Ho-IVAHD,  Bulham. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — I  have  grown  this  as  recommended  at  page 
1G8,  and  my  plants  never  show  any  symptoms  of  blooming  in  the  autumn. 
I  have  some  .commg  into  blossom  now  which  have  been  treated  exactly 
as  stated  in  the  article  to  which  reference  has  been  made. — C.  P. 
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VANILLA  CULTURE. 

BY  E,  BENNETT,  ENVILLE  HjU-L,  STOURBniDGE. 

As  a  store  climber  the  vanilla  may  safely  be  asserted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting;  its  green,  fleshy  loaves,  singular 
Cattleya-liko  flowers,  delightfully  fragrant  fruit,  and  great 
Ifugth  of  roots,  make  it  particularly  well  worth  attention. 
AVhort  properly  treated  it  is  a  plant  of  very  rapid  growth.  A 
cutting  placed  in  one  of  the  pine  pits  here  in  August  1870, 
has  made  upwards  of  210  feet  of  growth,  and  I  look  forward 
to  its  producing  fruit  this  season.  It  grows  freely  in  a  mixture 
of  jioat,  charcoal,  and 

mortar  rubbish.     It  ' 

may  betraiucd  in  any 

fonii.and  will  attach  ...,. 

itself  to  rough  walls, 
■wood,  or  iron.  Hav- 
ing naturally  little 
tendency  to  branch, I 
frequently  stop  my 
plants  in  order  to 
make  them  throw  out 
sideshoots,  and  in 
that  way  secure  a 
greater  amount  of 
fruit-bearing  wood. 
AVhen  at  Csberton  I 
tried  several  experi- 
ments with  the  va- 
nilla, in  order  to  find 
out  the  difi'eront  tem- 
peratures in  which 
the  plants  would 
fruit,  and  I  camo  to 
the  conclusion  that 
for  this  purpose  it  is 
not  requisite  to  keep 
up  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  largest 
plant  at  Osbcrton 
was  planted  out  at 
the  back  of  a  succes- 
sion pine  stove,  the 
temjierature  of 
which  ranged  from 
50"  to  (5-5°.  and  some- 
times much  lower : 
this  plant  fruited 
freely  every  year. 
Indeed,  one  season  I 
gathered  off  it  up- 
wards of  ;300  ripe 
pods,  for  which  I 
obtained  five  first- 
class  prizes.  A 
second  ])laut  was 
planted  in  a  fruiting 
pine  stove,  the  tem- 
perature of  which 
ranged  from  (iO°  to 
8."(°  ;  this  also  grow 
vigorously,  and 
fruited  well.  A  third 
was  planted  out  in 
a  house  used  for  mis- 
cellaneous ])laiits, 
the    temperature   of 

whicli  ranged  from  -10°  to  55°.  This  did  not  grow  freely,  but 
nevertheless  bore  fruit.  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  temperature  ranging  from  f.0°  to  70°  is  most 
suitable  for  the  vanilla. 

Major  Trevor  Clark  has  stated  that  the  vanilla  is  a  diflicult 
plant  to  fruit;  but  failure  doubtless  occurs  in  many  cases 
througli  want  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fertilising  the  stigma, 
an  operation  re(piiring  botli  care  and  skill.  In  the  flowers  of 
vanilla  three  sepals,  and  as  many  petals,  surround  the  column 
which   bears   the  anther  and   stigma.     Tlie  lirst   of  tliesc  is 
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attached  to  the  summit  of  the  column  by  a  narrow  cui-ved  neck, 
and  contams,  within  a  cavity  on  its  lower  surface,  the  pollen 
masses.  The  curved  neck  just  alluded  to  bends  towards  the 
lower  sui'face  of  the  column,  where  it  rests  upon  an  organ 
called  the  I'etinaculum,  which  interjioses  between  the  anther 
and  the  stigmatic  sui-faoe  of  the  column  ;  this  latter,  projecting 
from  the  column,  lies  immediately  under  the  rctuiaculum,  and 
terminates  a  bearded  glandular  process,  which  covers  the  lower 
surface  of  the  column.  The  I'ctinaculnm,  which  is  concave 
towards  the  stigma,  effectually  prevents  all  contact  between 
that   and   the   anther;  it  is  thei'efore    necessary   to    remove 

the  retinaculum  in 
order  that  the  anther 
and  stigma  may 
be  brougiit  together, 
and  this  is  best 
efi'ected  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  narrow- 
pointed  forceps. 
These  should  bo  care- 
fully introduced  side- 
ways between  the 
anther  and  stigma, 
seizing  the  retuiaeu- 
Inm  and  tearing  it  ofl: 
in  the  direction  of 
the  anther.  The 
pollen  masses  arc 
then  di-awn  out, 
pressed  down  on  the 
stigmatic  surface  of 
the  column,  and  the 
operation  is  com- 
pleted. If  this  is 
properly  performed, 
the  setting  is  cer- 
tain ;  if  not,  the 
flowers  will  drop. 
AVhere,  however,  fer- 
tilisation has  been 
effected,  the  flowers 
I'emain  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  or 
continue  fixed  to  the 
fruit,  which  in 
twenty- four  hours 
will  be  ])erceplibly 
elongated  and  in 
about  twelve  ihonths 
will  be  ripe.  It  i.s 
requisite,  therefore, 
that  the  vanilla 
should  be  ]ilaiitcd 
and  trained,  so  that 
when  the  flowers  cx- 
jiand  they  mav  bo 
easily  got  at.  'J'hcy 
generally  ojien  dur- 
ing the  niglitorearly 
in  the  morning; 
therefore  iho  best 
time  to  fertilise  them 
is  in  the  morning, 
and  this  must  bo 
daily  attended  to  as 
long  as  the  )ilant  is 
in  bloom.  The  opera- 
tion is  so  familiar  to  me  now  that  T  could  venture  to  rely  upon 
nearly  every  pod  coming  to  matin'ity,  although  1  nnist  contest 
that  1  fouiul  arlificial  fertilisation  dillicult  to  accomplish  at  first. 
I  am  of  o])inion  that  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  grow 
vanilla  in  this  country  for  commercial  puI^50scs,  the  irricc 
charged  for  imported  produce  being  very  high.  English- 
grown  ])ods  are  very  highly  flavoured,  much  more  so  than 
those  wliich  wo  receive  from  Mexico;  a  largo  pine  stove,  where 
the  plants  could  be  removed  during  the  few  weeks  when  the 
vanilla  flowers  are  setting,  would  bo  all  that  would  be  needed. 
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I  may  mention  that  I  gcnerallj^  keep  the  temperature  rather 
Jiigh  during  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  I  use  the  syringe 
freely  on  it  during  the  summer  months.  Insects  never  trouble 
me,  audaHttle  shade  during  hot  weather  is  all  that  is  required. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  the  vanilla  has  been  in 
tliis  country  (over  seventy  years),'  it  is  surprising  that  more 
fruiting  plants  of  it  are  not  to  be  met  vrith.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  many  plants  of  it  that  do  not  prodvice  even  a  flower,  a 
circumstance  which  I  attribute  to  not  getting  the  wood  well 
matured,  for,  if  not  well  ripened  and  hardened,  it  will  not  bear 
flowers.  To  aid  my  plants  in  maturing  then-  wood,  I  at  times 
allow  them  to  get  almost  dry  and  parched. 

The  accompanying  illustration  i.s  a  good  representation  of  the 
vanilla  in  a  large  stove  when  in  good  health  and  growing  freely. 


THE     SHEUBBY     CALCEOLAEIA. 

I  AM  an  old  gardener,  too  old  for  garden  work,  but  I  still 
take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  is  connected  with  that  happy 
employment,  in  which  I  have  passed  my  life.  Although  I  can 
dig  no  more,  I  rejoice  to  read  in  The  G^uiDJiN  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  those  who  are  3'oang  and  strong ;  andthough  I  can  never 
again  march  to  battle,  I  can  still  shoulder  my  crutch  and  show 
how  fields  were  won  whea^  I  contended  for  victory  at  our  horticul- 
tural exhibitions.  And,  with  yonr  leave,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  a  plant  which  I  grew  with  great  siiccess,  and 
for  which  I  took  many  a  first  prize — the  Shrubby  Calceolaria. 
Pcrha]5S  I  may  first  be  allowed  to  say  where  I  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  flower.  It  was  at  Canntou 
Manor,  where  I  lived  for  more  than  forty  years  as  gardener  to 
Mr.  Hole,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  well  known  to  3'oiir 
readers  as  a  writer  about  roses.  I  hojje  his  reverence  wilL 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that,  having  known  him  from  a  child,  I  can 
well  remember  how  he  first  showed  his  great  liking  for  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  It  was  in  gooseberries.  I  grew  them  for 
exbiljitiou,  and  the  trouble  I  had  in  preventing  him  from  judging 
them  (by  flavour)  before  the  show,  I  am  not  likely  to  forget. 

And  now  about  the  calceolaria.  The  best  kinds  I  ever  saw 
— and  I  have  seen  those  shown  in  London,  and  those  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  and  Mr.  Henderson — were 
raised  by  Mr.  Major,  of  Ivnosthorpe,  near  Leeds.  There  was 
more  cinality  about  them,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  than  I  have 
seen  in  any  others. 

They  may  be  struck  from  cuttings  at  almost  any  time  except 
in  the  winter  months.  If  struck  in  spring,  they  will  floTter  in 
tlie  autumn;  if  struck  in  the  autmnn,  they  will  flower  in  the 
following  spring.  These  cuttuigs,  about  three  inches  in 
length,  should  be  inserted  about  one  inch  in  small  pots  filled 
with  a  light,  sandy  compost,  and  placed  under  a  bell  glass  in  a 
gentle  heat.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks  this  glass  should  be 
gradually  raised  for  a  few  days  before  potting  the  rooted  cut- 
tings, when  they  should  be  again  jjlaced  in  heat  until  they 
are  established,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  frame 
or  greenhouse.  They  mu.st  be  repotted  two  or  three  times,  as 
they  requu-e  it,  with  plenty  of  drainage  ;  their  last  shift  being 
into  pots  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  should  be  a  mixture 
of  turfy  loam,  which  has  been  taken  from  old  pasture  laud  and 
lain  for  a  year,  leaf -mould,  peat,  cowdung,  silver  sand,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  charcoal  mtormixed.  They  must  be  well  watei'ed 
ivhen  in  a  growing  state,  syringed  in  the  evenuig  once  or  twice 
a  week  before  they  come  into  bloom,  with  manure  water  occa- 
sionally given  to  the  roots.  They  must  have  all  the  air  you 
can  give  ivhen  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  w-hen  they  begin 
to  flower  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  scorching  sun.  They 
must  be  tied  out  as  they  require  it,  and,  if  carefully  cultivated, 
may  be  grown  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter.         Evax  Hihst. 


PEKPETUAL  CARNATIONS. 
Tms  ig  the  time  to  look  up  the  old  plauts  and  get  them  in. a 
little  heat,  so  as  to  procure  some  small  s^rass  for  cuttings,  which 
slioukl  bo  put  in  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  strike  as  easy  as 
fuchsias  in  bottom  beat  during  February,  March,  April,  and  May. 
I'ot  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  rc-place  iu  a  warm  dung  bed  or  pit 
until  well  established.  Crradually  harden  off  in  cool  fx-anieS  until 
May ;  then  plant  out  in  some  open  place  or  keep  potting  on  as  the 
pots  get  filled  -with  roots,  stopping  the  plants  as  they  may  reqnii-e  it. 


The  plants  must  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  September  and 
put  in  pots,  staked,  watered  well,  and  placed  in  a  shady  place  for  a 
few  days  ;  then  exposed  to  the  sun  again ;  place  them  under  glass 
'before  they  get  saturated  with  the  autumnal  rains.  When  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots,  give  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week.  In  case  the 
green  fly  appears,  apply  tobacco  powder  or  a  solution  of  quassia. 
Do  not  let  any  weeds  get  among  them,  or  mildew  Mill  make  its 
appearance;  if  it  does,  then  apply  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  the 
spring  plant  the  old  plants  against  a  wall  or  in  a  row  across  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  strain  a  few  wires  across  to  tie  them  to,  and 
they  will  continue  to  flower  the  whole  of  the  summer.  Strike  a 
fresh  lot  of  plants  every  year,  as  old  plants  are  unprofitable  in  every 
form.  Some  leaf-mould,  dung,  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  make  a  good 
compost  for  them.  With  very  little  trouble,  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  all  the  year  round  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse,  with  a  little 
heat  during  th£  winter  months.    The  following  are  the  best  kinds : — 


"White. 

S  CO  LET. 

Yelt,oiv, 

Avalanclie 

Eonlc  tie  Feu 

Ascot  Yellow 

Vestal 

Covcnt  Garden 

Prince  of  Orange 

Briac 

Dragon 

Stbiped. 

FlatlAish 

Henshaw 

Aua6 

President  Dayi-en 

Hubert 

Gloire  de  Lyon's 

Kinoii  cle  I'Eiiclos 

Zebra 

Miniature 

.Tean  Barb 

Defiance 

VulcaxL 

3aViam. 

W.  Hoirciyd 

CONSERVATOHIES   IN   THE   NATURAL   STYLE. 
-I  HAVE  read  with  interest  M.  Andre's  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
I   think   that,    on   the  whole,   he  has    shown   considerable   skill   in 
groujoing  and  working  out  the  details  of  his  plan. 

Taking  the  temperature  given  as  the  right  amount  of  heat  in 
winter,  I  think  the  house  in  the  daytime  would-  be  too  hot  to  be 
enjoyable.  Ladies,  if  at  all  delicate,  do  not  care  about  entering  a 
very  waru^  house,  highly  charged  with  moisture,  on  a  cold  winter's 
day.  I  must  confess,  however,  to  a  Aveakness  for  bottom  heat,  judi- 
ciously applied,  when  easilj'  accessible  and  under  control.  And,  as 
far  as  any  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  go,  I  have  found 
that  plants  from  warm  countries,  if  treated  to  a  moderate  amount  of 
bottom  heat,  will  thrive  in  a  lower  atmospheric  temperature  than  is 
generallj'  considered  safe ;  in  fact,  I  should  think  in  a  house  of  that 
kind  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  encourage  rapid  growth,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a. temperature  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  in 
vigorous  health  would  be  more  suitable.  'If  rapid  growth  were 
encouraged,  many  valuable  plants,  such  as  palms,  &c.,  would  soon 
get  too  large  for  the  house,  and  would  have  to  be  removed.  Many 
orchids  and  winter  flowering  stove  plants  might  be  introduced  in 
groups.  Ferns  and  orchids  might  also  be  suspended  from  the  roof, 
and  changed  when  necessary.  Altogether,  such  a  house  might  be 
made  very  enjoyable,  and  the  work  in  connection  with  it  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  However,  it  is  only  in  very  large  establishments  where 
the  troijical  conservatory  mil  find  a  place  at  present ;  but  I  cer- 
tainly should  like  to  see  M.  Andre's  idea,  or  some  modified  foi"m  of 
it,  carried  out  in  many  of  the  large,  dark,  dismal  conservatories  stiU 
to  be  met  mth  in  many  country  establishments.  All  architects,  I 
think,  ought  to  possess  a  little  knowledge  of  plant  growing,  just 
sufficient  to  convince  them  that  plants  are  endowed  with  life,  and 
that,  in  the  winter,  light  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  well-doing. 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  trj^  the  patience  of  a  man  than  to 
place  him  in  charge  of  one  of  our  highly-finished  architectural 
conservatories,  and  tell  him  it  must  be  kej^t  gay  through  the  winter. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  plants  carried  almost  weekly  into  a  house 
of  this  kind,  and  nearly  ruined  when  brought  out  again.  Therefore, 
I  should  like  to  see  M.  Andre's  plan  tried  fii-st  in  this  direction  ;  and 
we  have  abundant  materials  at  command,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Baines,  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Andes. 
Several  of  the  Australian  tree  ferns  and  palms,  acacias,  &c.,  would 
also  do  well,  keeping  the  lightest  spots  for  the  groups  of  flowering 
plants.  Many  things  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  higher 
latitudes  of  the  East  Indies  would  also  be  available ;  in  fact,  there 
is  no  lack  of  materials,  and  I  believe  it  would  not  only  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  owners  of  such  houses,  but  would  reheve  the  hard- 
worked  gardener  from  some  of  his  responsibilities.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  protest  against  the  use  of  white  stone  for  paths  in  conserva- 
tories, especially  if  they  are  kept  white  by  pipeclay.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  laboui-  required  to  keep  a  coliCCtion  of  plants  clean 
when  the  dust  from  such  a  source  settles  on  them.  Minton  tiles,  or 
cast-iron  of  a  neat  pattern,  would  be  much  better. 

E.  HoBD-VY,  Bamseij  Ahhey. 
[Conservatories  on  M.  Andre's  plan  have  been  repeatedlj'  formed 
with  the  most  perfect  success  by  him  and  others  ;  he  did  not  iviite 
suggestions  only,  but  simply  described  what  he  had  done,  and  what 
is  laerfectly  practicable  with  the  materials  he  indicated]. 
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[This,  though,  not  difBcult  to  grow,  is  one  of  those  uot 
numerous  plants  that  are  seen  iu  much  fresher  and  better 
condition  iu  Coveut  Garden  !JIarket  than  in  private  gardens. 
We  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
article  on  its  culture,  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  who 
are  the  best  of  all  cultiyators  of  this  charming  plant.  Messrs. 
Hayes  have  been  cultivating  Chinese  primroses  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
popularising  them.  They  supply  Coveut  Garden  and  other 
London  markets  with  some  ten  thousand  of  these  beautiful 
primroses  annually.] 

Wo  generally  make  two  or  three  sowing.s  of  these,  the 
first  early  in  March,  the  second  at  the  end  of  April,  and  the 
third  at  the  end  of  Slay.  Any  time  in  May  will  be  early 
enough  if  they  are  not  wanted  hi  bloom  until  Christmas,  but 
if  required  in  October  and  cai'ly  in  November,  they  must  be 
sown  iu  March,  in  order  to  secure  good  strong  plants.  To  ' 
got  the  seed  up  successfully  we  adopt  the  following  plan : — 
We  sow  in  boxes  instead  of  in  pans,  as  is  usually  done,  a.s  wo 
find  from  experience  that  the  seed  hardly  ever  comes  up  round 
the  edges  of  the  pans.  The  reason  is  .simply  this,  the  ]3an 
absoi-ljs  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  consequently  the  seed 
gets  drj-,  and  if  once  it  gets  thoroughly  dry  after  it  has  been 
soaked  tlu'ough,  it  will  never  vegetate  afterwards ;  a  result 
which  we  have  noticed  over  and  over  again.  Gardeners,  who 
have  in,  general  only  a  small  quantity  of  seed,  arc  very  apt  to 
sow  it  in  a  small  pan ;  the  -result  of  which  is,  in  many  cases, 
failure  in  getting  up  the  seed.  If  sown  in  a  box  you  do  not 
run  .so  much  risk,  as  the  box  does  not  absorb  moisture  so 
readily  as  pans.  We  sow  on  veiy  old  rotten  dung,  at  least 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  we  sow  on  the  top  of  the  mould, 
for  the  dung  has  now  got  into  that  condition,  moistening  it 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  And  when  sown,  we  sprinkle  a  little 
silver  sand  over  it — barely  enough  to  cover  it.  We  place  a 
l)iece  of  brown  paper  over  the  box  and  keep  it  moist,  never 
letting  the  paper  get  dry  if  possible,  until  the  seed  vegetates, 
'  when  we  remove  the  ]iaper.  Any  shady  jilace  where  there  is 
gentle  heat  will  suit  them  very  well.  Our  reason  for  so  fully 
entering  into  the  matter  of  sowing  is,  wc  have  repeated  oom- 
jilaints  of  Primula  seed  not  growing,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  grows  with  us  well  enough. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  can  lie  handled,  we  prick  them 
off,  putting  four  into  a  sixty-sized  pot  and  keephig  them  close 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  get  hold  of  the  pots,  spriidcling 
tliciy  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
become  strong  enough,  we  divide  them  and  jjot  them  oil'  into 
small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  still  keep  them  close  in  a  frame, 
sprinkling  as  before  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  when  we 
liud  them  getting  established,  we  give  them  more  air.  When 
it  is  found  that  they  require  it  we  give  them  a  shift  into  forty- 
eighlr  or  thirtj'-two  sized  pots,  according  to  the  size  which  it 
may  lie  desired  ultimately  to  have  the  plants.  If  they  should 
indicate  symptoms  of  blooming  iu  August  or  September,  we 
gcneiMlly  pick  the  flowers  off,  an  operation  which  gives  the 
plants  strength. 

The  soil  which  we  prefer  for  Primulas  is  well'  rotted  leaf- 
mould  or  dung,  and  mellow  loam,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
little  silver  sand.  We  keep  them  in  a  shady  situation  during 
sunny  weather,  but  wo  do  not  shade  them  if  that  can  be 
avoided,  that  is  we  do  not  cover  them  over  with  mats,  as  that 
tends  to  "  draw,"'  and  make  them  weakly  instead  of  short,  stocky, 
strong  plants. 

The  best  situation  to  keep  them  in  during  the  siunmer 
months  wotdd  lie  a  nortii  house,  or  a  frame  under  a  north 
wall,  or  the  north  side  of  a  jilantation,  but  not  under  trees. 
Wo  would  recommend  leaving  tlie  lights  open  at  night  when 
the  weather  can  be  trusted,  but  by  no  means  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  a  storm,  as  that  would  jn-ove  disastrous  to  them. 
Eor  winter  flowering  you  cannot  give  them  too  light  a  situa- 
tion, the  lighter  the  house  t^ic  better,  with  as  little  fire  heat  as 
possible,  just  sutlicient  to  keep  off  damp.  A  little  liquid 
manure,  very  weak,  will  be  found  beneficial  when  the  plants 
are  pdt-bouud. 

J.  .wn  J.  Hatks,  Loivcr  Eihnouloti. 


FLOWERS  FOR  GRATES. 

In  dealing  with  the  planting  of  cemeteries  in  a  former 
number  (p.  11'6),  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  planting  of 
flowers  round  the  graves  :  a  custom  of  which  let  none  think 
lightly,  for  it  has  its  origin  in  the  holiest  of  feelings — respect 
for  the  temple  from  which  the  indwelling  spirit  has  gone 
forth.  Graves  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  external 
border  for  flowers,  with  a  narrow  stone  coping,  the  centre 
being  either  left  as  a  grassy  mound  or  covered  over  with  a 
stone.  If  any  iron-work  surrounds  the  grave,  no  prettier 
climber  can  be  used  than  the  Aimcc  Vibert  rose ;  its  snowy- 
white  flowers  and  perennial  dark  green  leaves  render  it  the 
best  kind  for  grave  adornment.  The  Maurandias,  both  lilac 
and  white,  are  delicate  climbers.  Ivy,  of  course,  is  always  at 
hand.  Spring  is  especially  rich  in  flowers  for  the  grave. 
Snowdrops  may  be  planted  in  the  grassj-  mound ;  but  prettier 
still,  are  the  lovely  blue  flowei's  of  Scilla  sibirica,  either  as  an 
edging  or  dotted  promiscuously  on  the  turf. 

In  the  border.  Crocuses  of  every  colour  may  be  planted;  the 
single  rod  and  white  Tulips  are  very  effective,  and  Hyacinths, 
red,  white,  and  blue,  or  other  shades.  Then  there  is  the 
Narcissus,  thf  Poet's  and  double,  and  the  prettj-  silver-paper- 
looking  flowers  of  St.  Bruno's  Lily  (Anthericum  liliastruni) — 
all  of  which  are  desiderata,  as  are  also  the  double  Daisy,  white 
and  red;  Primroses,  single  and  double;  Heartsease,  and  the  Lily 
of  the  A^allcy.  The  new  varieties  of  Forget-me-iSTot  flower  freely ; 
and  we  may  also  have  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Saxifrage 
(S.  granulata).  Nor  should  Anemones,  both  garden  and  the 
blue  wild  (A.  apcnnina),  be  omitted ;  the  latter  is  a  most  desirable 
flower.  Periwinkles,  blue  and  white,  carpet  t'ne  ground. 
Where  there  is  room  for  small  shrubs,  the  golden  Arborvitas 
should  be  introduced.  As  summer  advances,  the  choice  of 
flowers  is  more  varied.  In  Edensor  churchyard,  near  Chats- 
worth,  under -a  simple  gravestone  surmounted  by  a  floriated 
cross,  repose  the  remains  of  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the 
great  patron  of  gardening.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  lies  in  the 
same  churchyard.  Though  ill-kept  and  unprotected,  the 
Duke's  grave  looks  very  pretty,  planted  with  the  brilliant 
white  flowers  of  Viola  cornuta.  This  plant  flowers  so  freely, 
that  each  kind,  white  or  blue,  is  a  great  addition  to  grave 
flowers.  Gcntiana  acaulis  flowers  well  if  not  cUsturbed.  The 
Mule  Pink  is  an  abundant  flowerer;  and  the  stately  White  Lily 
may  be  raised  iu  pots  and  sunk  in  the  border. 

The  tm  troughs  now  made  as  crosses,  circles,  and  in  other 
forms,  and  filled  with  water,  greatly  extend  the  decoration  of 
graves  by  moans  of  cut  flowers.  The  Germans  make  wreaths 
of  ivy,  iu  painted  tin,  which  they  hang  upon  their  tombs.  In 
the  cemeteries  at  Paris,  large  sculptured  marble  vases  ai'c  placed 
upon  the  grave  slabs,  filled  with  the  choicest  exotics.        F.  P. 


HOME  LANDSCAPES.— HARDY  FLOWERS. 

BY  NOKL  HUMnUiEYS. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  fashionable  geometric  masses  of 
gera-'.iums  or  calceolarias  liow  agreeable  and  picturcs(pic 
would  be  the  efl'ect  of  a  slightly-inclining  border  such  a.s 
that  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  from 
which  spring  forth  fair  flowers  of  many  kinds,  just  as  in  some 
highly-favoured  natural  valley,  which  the  disturbing  hand  of 
man  had  never  cramped  into  formal  jiatches.  Improved  taste 
in  all  branches  of  art  is  rapidl}-  carrying  us  iu  the  direction  of 
jirinciples  which  admit  of  nature  being  allei-i'il,  and  even 
imiirorcd,  by  art,  but  not  subverted.  Even  thomost  advanced  in 
horticultural  ai't  do  not  at  ])rcsent  full)-  aiiprehend  the  best 
means  of  erfecting  the  inevitable  reform  that  is  impending. 

I  well  recollect,  during  a  dinner-table  discussion  at  the 
hospitable  house  of  the  late  Jlr.  Loudon,  suggesting  n  system 
of  flower  cultiirc  after  Nature's  own  method — oven  making 
t  lie  plants  grow  among  the  turf,  and  leaving  the  surrmniduig 
expanse  of  green  to  soften  and  harnionise  the  colours.  Loudon, 
with  all  his  advanced  taste,  and  with  a  fine  mind,  which,  upon 
almost  every  other  subject  was  entirely  free  from  the  slightest 
t  inge  of  prejudice,  could  not,  as  a  "  gantencr"  carefully  educated 
in  the  jn-inciplcs  of  the  time,  free  himself  entirely  from  the 
shackles  of  his  art,  and  from  existing  custom,  and  he  replied, 
"  Such  an  attempt,  even  if  the  louhr  treatment  of  soils  and 
other  conditions  could  render  it  successful,  would  only  be  a 
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l)Oor  and  flimsy  iraitMion  of  some  small  district  peculiarly  ricli, 
ill  a  botanical  sense,  and  would  jsoi  he  f/ardeuin;;  ai  all."  There 
are  still  equally  sturdy  opponents  to  flower  landscapes,  whose 
ojiposition  to  all  inno\'ations,  as  they  call  them,  are  far  more 
obstinate/ than  that  of  Loudon,  without  a  tithe  of  his  well- 
cnriied  right  to  express  an  adverse  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  rage  for  uniformity,  not  only  are  flowers  planted  in 
set  ovals,  ciix-les,  squares,  or  other  figures,  with  no  touch  of 
or  speck  of  different  colour  from  some  other  plant  to  break  the 
monotonous  mass  of  red,  blue,  or  yellow  ;  but  the  very  grass  of  our 
lawns  is  to  be  equally  monotonous, unbroken  even  by  the  sweet 
sparkling  blossom  of  a  single  daisy,  which  would  be,  in  fact, 
deemed  an  unpardonable  blemish.  And  yet,  what  is  the 
smoothest  lawn — the  most  speckless,  the  most  monotonously 
green — in  comparison  with  the  old  manor-house  lawns  I  recol- 
lect as  a  boy,  softly  freckled,  ere  the  snows  were  well  off  the 
ground,  with  masses  and  isolated  flowers  of  the  pearly  snow- 
drop and,  a  little  later,  with  a  gay  sheet  of  daisy  bloom ;  while 
late-flowering  crocus,  in  twos  or  threes,  struggled  up  among  the 


mass  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  with  its  gracefully  bending 
racemes  of  flowers,  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  lily  or  the  fox- 
glove ;  and  close  at  hand  the  elegant  Dog's-tooth  violet,  the 
red  oxalis,  and  a  deep-purple  pansy,  are  plants  that  positively 
enjoy  our  cold,  uncertain  climate ;  while  masses  of  Hemerocallis, 
Yuccas,  and  Iris,  all  so  carefully  outlined  by  the  artist  as  to 
be  recognizable  at  a  glance,  are  obstinately  hardy  even  in  our 
northern  counties.  Note,  too,  how  beautiful  is  the  perfectly 
hardy  Cypripedium,  and  how  distinct  and  pleasing  are  the 
hardy  little  succulent  plants  till  recentl}'  so  uncommon ! 

The  only  difficulty  in  producing  a  lovely  floral  landscape 
such  as  the  one  represented,  would  be  the  careful  selection  of 
such  a  series  of  plants  as  would,  one  after  another,  produce  a 
succession  of  bloom  during  the  whole  of  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn :  but  this  difficulty,  with  a  little  management  and 
consideration,  might  easily  be  got  over.  An  impediment, 
however,  which  might  require  more  skill  to  surmount,  would 
perhaps,  be  the  one  touched  upon  by  Loudon,  as  narrated 
already,  when  he  alluded  to  the  under  treatment  as  regards 
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A  Mixed  Border  of  Hardy  Flowers. 


bl;ides  of  green,  and  expanded  their  delicate  lilac  petals  to  tlie 
autunm  sun  ?  Portions  of  our  lawns,  in  suitable  situations, 
may  safely  and  advantageously  be  allowed  to  run  wild. 

But  it  is  time  to  analyse  the  pretty  floral  landscape  illus- 
trated above.  If  as  a  mere  engraving  it  is  very  pleasing, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  what  must  be  its  increased  charm  in 
reality,  iuvested  with  all  the  beauties  of  colour  and  the  ever- 
varying  fascinations  of  sunlight  and  shadow?  The  greater 
number  of  the  flowers  introduced  to  produce  the  effect  are  per- 
fectly hardj' — some  are  even  called  weeds — not  even  excepting 
the  regal  foxglove,  which  French  landscape-gardeners  treat  as 
a  "  flower,"  using  it  profusely  with  the  richest  and  most  happy 
effect.  How  grandly  its  aciuninating  spikes  of  flowers  tell 
out  agamst  a  mass  of  dark-gi-een  foliage  in  our  engraved 
picture,  and  how  happily  the  character  of  the  drooping  flowers 
contrast. with  the  aspiring  bfildness  of  the  great  white  lily 
blossoms,  the  veiy  queens  of  a  tribe  that  Linnaeus  unhesitatingly 
designated  "  the  aristocracy  of  the  floral  kingdom  "  !     A  great 


soils  specially  suited  to  each  individual  plant.  Even  here 
however,  we  should  find  little  difficulty  vrith  our  mixed  border 
of  noble  hardy  flowers,  if  we  thoroughly  prepared  the  ground 
at  first. 


ASPECTS  OF  VEGETATION. 
MEXICAl^  CACTI. 
Among  the  many  wonders  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable 
kingdora,  few  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  Mexi- 
can cacti.  Some  of  the  species  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticed  as  they  grow  in  the  sand  or  crevices  of  rocks,  while 
others  assume  the  giant  proportions  of  our  largest  forest  trees, 
rising  pei-pendicularly  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Truly,  uatui-e  seems  fond  of  contrasts,  or  why  should  we  get 
such  gigantic  productions  as  the  great  leafless  cacti  of  Mexico  ? 
one  of  the  most  grotesque  of  which — the  Cereus  giganteus — 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  There  they 
stand,  having  more  the  appearance  of  fossil  trees  than  the 
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living  TCgetatiou  of  a  district.  Widely  different  is  the  scene  we 
now  represent  from  that  of  the  Brazilian  forest  Tphich  we  gave 
the  other  daj^.  There  the  vegetation  abounds  in  graceful 
beauty.  Here  we  have  it  stiff  and  formal,  tnough  still  rich  in 
interest.  The  Cereus  giganteus,  the  most  prominent  figure 
in  our  sketch,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Engelmann  a  few  year's 
ago,  who  speaks  of  it  as  follows : — "  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  mountains,  little  else  but  rockj- 
boulders  and  the  stately  yet  awfully  sombre  aspect  of  the 
Ooreus  giganteus  can  be  seen."  This  Oereus  grows  very  high, 
branching  at  intervals  ;  the  spines  are  neai'ly  white  and  very 
sharp.  When  the  plants  reach  a  cei'tain  age,  which  is  said  to 
be  between  two  and  three  hundred  j'ears,  they  die  and  are 
dried  up  by  the  sun,  when  they  split  and  fall  to  pieces.  Many 
sorts  of  dwarf  cacti  also  grow  in  the  same  distiiot,  as 
Echinocactus  californicus,  a  plant  with  very  strong  hooked 
spines,  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants;  and  many  Mammi- 
larias  and  Opuntias.  These  dwarf  varieties,  though  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  larger  kinds,  nevertheless  make  their  pre- 
sence known  quickly  when  oue  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
The  giant  Cereus  is  the  most  striking  of  the  genus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  .hot,  arid,  and  almost  desert  regions  of  ISTew 
Mexico,  extending  from  Souora,  m  lat.  30°  N.,  to  Williams' 
Eiver,  in  lat.  3.5°  N.,  and  is  found  growing  in  rocky  valleys 
and  upon  mountain  sides,  often  springing  out  from  mere 
crevices  in  the  hard  rock,  and  imparthig  a  suigular  aspect 
to  the  scenery  of  the  country,  its  tall  stems  with  upright 
branches  looking  not  unlike  telegrajoh  posts.  While  young  the 
stems  are  globular,  becoming  gradually  club-shaped,  and 
ultimately  cylindricaL  They  are  most  frequently  unbranched, 
but  some  of  the  older  ones  have  branches  which  issue  at  right 
angles  from  the  stem  and  then  curve  upwards  and  grow 
parallel  with  it.  The  stems  are  gradually  rilobed  or  flutecl,  the 
ribs  varying  in  number  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  have,  at 
intervals  of  about  an  inch,  thick  yellow  cushions  bearing  five  or 
six  large  and  many  smaller  spines.  The  flowers  are  produced 
near  the  summit  of  the  stems  and  branches,  and  are  about  four 
or  five  inches  long  by  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  having 
,ight  cream-coloured  ]jetals.  The  fruits  are  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  of  a  green  colour,  slightly  reddish  at  the  upper 
end,  and  oval  iu  form,  having  a  broad  soar  at  the  top  caused  by 
the  flowers  falling  off;  when  ripe  they  burst  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  which  curve  back  so  as  to  resemble  a  flower.  Inside 
they'  contain  numerous  little  black  seeds  embedded  in  a  crim- 
son-coloured pulp  of  a  sweet  but  rather  insipid  flavour.  The 
Pimgs  and  Papagos  Indians,  who  eat  the  ripe  fruit,  gather  it  by 
nreans  of  a  forked  stick  tied  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  This 
species  of  cactus  is  of  very  slow  growth,  judging  from  the 
progress  made  by  young  plants  raised  from  seed  brought  from 
Mexico.  J.  CiiOTJCUEB. 


THE     ARB_ORETU  M. 

PRUNING  CONIFERS.* 

BEODAll   TKUNIXG. 

TuEiiE  are  but  few  species  of  coniferous  plants  on  which  I  ivonld 
recommeud  the  krdfe  to  be  used.  The  Deodar  is  the  one  on  which  I 
most  frequently  operate.  Other  species,  however,  that  have  been 
subjected  to  knife-pruning  mil  hereafter  be  given.  Many  indivi- 
duals are  still  sceptical  about  the  pruning  of  the  Deodar  or  any 
other  coniferous  tree ;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  in  not  one 
instance  out  of  the  many  thousand  Deodars  pruned  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  have  I  seen  any  bad  eifects  produced.  Pruning 
no  doubt  alters  the  appearance  of  the  trees ;  but  seedlings,  when 
left  to  themselves,  often  produce  numerous  branches,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  tendency  to  become  leaders,  and  this  often  to  such  an 
extent  that  plants  six  feet  in  height  frequently  measure  sixteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  arc  furjiishcil  with  twenty  or  thirty  leaders. 
I  generally  shorten, tlie  branchea  of  such  plants  so  as  to  give  them  a 
pyramidal  sliape,  leaving  the  strongest  or  most  direct  "leader,  and 
cutting  ofi  all  the  minor  ones.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be  found 
that  the  leader  left  will  go  on  elongating,  and  the  cut  branches  will 
begin  to  ramify. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  seeds  of  Deodar  were  sent  to  this 
country  in  abundance,  young  plants 'were  extensively  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings;  such  cutting-made  trees  are  easity  recognized 
'  A  paper  read  Ijeforo  the  Edinhurgh  Botanical  Society  by  Mr.  MoNab. 


even  at  the  present  time,  although  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  by  their  horizontal  and  somewhat  sparse  branches,  more 
resembling  those  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  than  the  Deodar,  and 
many  botanists  allege  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  species. 
JSTearly  all  the  cutting-made  Deodar  trees  suffered  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter  1860-61,  although  the  tree  from  whence  the  cuttings 
were  taken  was  not  in  the  least  injured.  This  tree,  in  the  Edin. 
burgh  Botanic  Garden,  is  now  above  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
It  was  of  necessity  severely  branch -pruned  during  the  year  1856, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  branched  interfering  with  the  walks 
on  each  side.  The  tree,  after  being  operated  on,  was  made  to  assume 
a  pyramidal  shape,  and  most  of  the  lower  branches  cut  were  fully 
six  inches  in  circumference.  This  tree  is  now  in  a  healthy  condition, 
having  a  fine  symmetrical  appearance,  and  covered  with  young 
]jendeut  branches  all  round,  and  with  a  good  growing  leader.  Since 
1836,  it  has  been  three  times  slightly  dressed  all  over  with  a  knife. 
Had -this  tree  not  been  branch-pruned  previous  to  the  snow  and 
frost  of  1860-61,  it  probably  would  have  suffered  like  all  those 'trees 
produced  by  cuttings  taken  from  it,  and  not  pi-eviously  branch- 
pruned.  Three  of  the  cutting-made  trees  now  exist  in  the  garden, 
averaging  twenty-eight  feet  in  height.  They  had  their  branches 
shortened  at  the  same  time  with  several  seedling  raised  trees,  after 
the  large  tree  just  alluded  to  was  foiind  to  have  sustained  no  injury. 
The  Deodars  raised  from  cuttings  had  their  horizontal  brandies 
shortened  from  two  to  four  feet  oS  the  main  stem,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  and  tapering  upwards.  This  pruning,  no  doubt,  reduced 
the  strain  while  the  snow  was  resting  on  the  stump  portions  of  the 
branches,  which,  no  doubt,  proved  the  means  of  saving  them  when 
all  the  other  cutting-made  trees  were  more  or  less  destroyed.  - 

[The  Deodar  here  seems  to  be  treated  as  a  shrub  only  ;  how  about 
the  Deodar  as  a  tall  and  noble  tree,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shears 
or  knife  .'     This  was  our  hope  of  it. — En.] 

STEII-PKUXIXG. 

A  method  practised  here  with  many  branch-pruned  Deodars,  but 
done  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  variety,  is  the  stem-pruning  of  branch- 
cut  specimens,  that  is,  the  removal  of  some  of  the  lower  branches, 
cutting  them  oif  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  fully  half  an  inch  of 
wood  close  to  the  stem  i  such  cut  points  should  be  smoothed  over 
and  darkened  with  clay.  The  effect  of  such  stem-pruned  Deodars 
standing  on  grass  la\ras  is  graceful,  and  w'here  several  specimens 
exist,  I  would  strongly  recommend  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  so 
treated,  as  it  greatly  assists  iu  encouraging  au  upward  growth, 
besides  adding  variety  to  the  landscape,  and  is  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  plant. 

Stem-priuiing  need  not  be  practised  on  the  Deodars  till  they 
become  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  when  of  such  a  size  the 
stem  should  be  divested  of  its  lower  branches,  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  according  to  the  height  of  the  tree ;  as  the  upward 
growth  of  the  tree  increases,  the  stem-pruning  may  be  carried  to 
the  height  of  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches.  The  effect  of  the 
pendent  points  of  the  branches  round  the  central  stem,  is  in  some 
circumstances  infinitely  more  jjleasing  than  seeing  the  lower  branches 
Ijang  flat  ou  the  ground  and  destroying  the  grass  below. 

After  pruning  the  stem  of  Deodars,  as  well  as  all  other  coniferous 
trees,  where  the  branches  to  be  removed  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  ground,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  dow^n  soil,  so  as  to  cover  any 
roots  which  may  be  near  the  surface,  in  order  to  jprotect  them  from 
the  sun  or -frost.  Unless  this  simple  treatment  is  adopted,  such 
stem-pruued  trees  are  liable  to  sustain  injiu'y,  and  blame  given  to 
the  priming,  and  not  to  the  want  of  this  after-treatment  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  not  only  with  conifers,  but  with  all  evergreen 
shrubs  rec|uiring  to  be  cut  down. 

Tlie  remarks  here  given  with  reference  to  the  Deodar  all  bear  upon 
it  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Some  years  ago,  seeds  were  introduced  in 
very  large  quantities  for  planting  it  extensively  as  a  forest  tree. 
This  proceeding  cannot  be  answering  the  end  proposed,  or  we  would 
have  heard  of  it  before  now.  If  not  succeeding,  it  cannot  be  from  cold, 
as  we  know  that  the  Deodar,  imdor  certain  circumstances,  ■will 
endure  a  great  amount  of  frost. 

With  stem-pruned  specimens  of  coniferous  plants,  I  consider  that 
the  bark  on  the  lower  part  of  tlie  stem,  when  allowed  to  matm-e  and 
harden  from  exposure,  is  better  able  to  resist  cold,  and  the  tree  more 
likely  to  stand  uninjured  than  it  does  when  comi^letely  surrounded 
with  branches  ;  besides,  from  the  greatest  cold  being  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  is  more  apt  to  injure  those  lying  on  the  surface 
than  those  higher  up,  as  happened  with  some  plants  of  Cupressus 
jVI'Nabiana  during  tlie  winter  of  1860-61,  when  stem-pruned  speci- 
mens were  not  in  the  least  injured,  while  the  unpruned  ones  suffered 
severely. 

Another  circumstance  which  I  have  frequently  found  to  affect  tha 
health  of  certain  coniferous  plants  is  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
which  we  often  experience,  and  which  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
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many  places  during  last  wintei-,  when  the  gvomicl  was  frozen  hartl, 
and  sometimes  partially  covered  with  snow.  A  slight  thaw  took 
place,  which  caused  the  moisture  to  rest  round  the  base  of  the 
st'jms,  as  it  could  not  peueti"ate  the  frozen  mass.  The  return  of 
fr,)st  at  night  caused  this  water  to  freeze  again,  and  permanently 
injured  the  bark  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  whicli  affected 
t!io  whole  plant.  When  the  hark  is  thoroughly  hardened  from  free 
I-  q)osurc,  such  injury  is  less  liable  to  happen.  To  prevent  as  far  as 
l»os.siblo  the  occurrcuce  of  such  accidents,  conifers  should  be  planted 
on  somewhat  raised  mounds  if  on  level  ground,  while  on  naturally 
slojjing  ground  an  cccess  of  moisture  is  less  liable  to  rest  round  the 
stems. 

The  Atlantic  cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica)  is  another  coniferous  tree 
which  I  have  branch  and  stem  jinincd  w'ith  success,  and  it  is  difficnlt 
otherwise  to  forma  well-outlined  specimen.  With  this  plant,  branch- 
]n-Hiiing  shotdd  be  carried  on  till  such  time  as  the  top  assumes  a  fair- 
ujjright  growtli.  'When  this  takes  place,  commence  to  stem-prune  as 
recommended  for  the  Deodar,  taking  car'e  not  to  cut  too  close  ;  this 
^tcm-pruning  to  be  continued  as  the  tree  gets  up.  Like  the  Deodar, 
ilii>  Atlantic  cedar  ha.'i  a  tendency  to  form  several  leaders'.  The 
■■■■uperUuous  ones  onght  to  be  removed  when  young;  but  if  this  has 
licen  neglected,  several  leaders  mil  not  be  objectionable  if  they  all 
take  a^i  equal  and  npriglit  tendency — one,  however,  is  preferable. 
I'KUXrXG  PICEAS. 

Of  the  Picea  tribe,  I  have  only  operated  thoroughly  on  a  few 
s).iccics,  such  as  P.  Xordmanniana,  P.  cephalonica,  P.  pinsapo,  and  P. 
\Vcbbiana.  The  first  of  these  is  inclined  to  produce  strong  side- 
slioots,  frequently  stinting  the  growth  of  the  leader  to  one  and  a 
half  inch  in  height  per  annum.  In  scnuc  plants,  ten  years  old, 
now  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgli,  the  diameter  of  the 
branches  is  tlu'ce  feet  teiv  inches,  while  the  height  of  the  plant  is 
only  one  foot  ten  inches.  I  have  specimens  of  the  P.  Nordmanniana 
raised  from  seed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  have  been  regularly 
brancli-pruned,  which  arc  now  four  feet  in  height,  showing  the  pro- 
priety of  brancli-pruning  this  species  at  an  cai-ly  stage.  Seedling 
plants  of  P.  Nordinanuiaua  rarely  put  up  more  than  one  leader,  and 
it  is  wrong  to  allow  this  leader  to  be  robbed  bj'  the  superabundant 
growth  of  the  side  branches,  now  that  it  is  sliown  that  no  harm  will 
accruo  fnnn  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife.  Dui-ing  the  jieriod  when 
the  P.  Nurdmanniana  was  scarce,  the  plants  were  generally  increased 
Ijy  cuttings,  grafts,  and  layers.  This  jiruiiing  was  unintentionally 
the  means  of  causing  the  leaders  of  tlio  original  jilants  to  as.sume  an 
u|iward  growth.  It  is  surprising  to  see  many  of  the  early  produced 
plants  from'outtings,  grafts,  and  layers,  altliough  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  old,  growing  procumbent,  and,  if  upright,  somewliat  fan. 
sliaped.  Tho  only  ;vay  to  induce  a  leader  on  such  plants  is  to  cut  off 
rdl  ihc  branches  and  peg  the  stump  firndy  to  the  ground.  By  this 
means,  one,  two,  or  more  leaders  will  bo  jiroduccd  from  tho  lower 
part  of  tho  stem.  By  tho  removal  of  all  but  one,  it  will  in  time 
become  a  well  set  leader,  and  ultimately  make  a  vigorous  tree.  Tho 
leading  shoots  removed  will  make  oxcellerrt  cuttings  or  grafts, 
by  retaining  their  loaders,  wliich  is  not  tho  case  witli  the  points  of 
^id(■  brandies.  Tho  same  remarks  arc,  I  find  by  cx]ierience,  apjili- 
cablo  to  many  other  species  of  tho  Picea  tribo  when  produced  by 
cuttings  and  layers,  such  as  P.  nobilis,  P.  robnsta,  P.  amabilis,  P. 
grandis,  P.  pichta,  &c. 

THE  DOUGI,.VS  FIK. 
With  the  Douglas  fir  (.Vbies  Douglasii)  tho  caSo  is  totally 
different.  Previous  to  tho  tinio  when  seedlings  of  this  tree  wore 
freely  produced  from  tho  early  imported  specimens,  the  Douglas 
lirs  wore  all  struck  from  cuttings,  generally  taking  tho  leaders  from 
id  J  or  secondary  branches.  This  propagation  by  cuttings  was 
c.u'ried  on  with  vigour  for  many  years,  indeed  till  such  time  as  some 
of  tho  original  imported  trees  produced  cones,  and  from  that  period 
fp-.v  or  no  cuttings  have  been  made.  Cutting.strnck  plants  from  the 
(n-iginal  trees  wore  Very  extensively  spread  over  tho  country,  and 
many  of  them  are  now  handsome  and  wcU-shapcd  trees.  Some  of 
I  hose  aro  at  times  unwittingly  passed  off  for  early  seedlings  of 
British  grown  trees,  atul  from  this  circumstance  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  tho  deterioration  of  Briti-sh  jn'oduccd  seedlings,  as 
comjiared  with  imjxirtcd  ones,  has  arisen.  I  jim  still  of  opinion  that 
seodlings  taken  from  tho  earliest  conc.proilucing  trees  are  very 
inferior  to  seedlings  raised  from  cones  received  from  their  native 
habitats.  All  British  prodiiced  seedlings  are  easily  known  from  the 
profusion  of  rosinous  blisters  all  over  tlio  surface  of  tho  bark,  and 
tlie  naturally  light  coloured  tint  of  the  foliage.  Tho  blisters  alluded 
to  arc  not  confined  to  Uritish  seedlings  but  ai-o  also  found  ou  some 
delicate  foreign  seedlings  ;  which  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  their  early 
stinting  and  tho  coning  of  somo  trees.  Fm-  my  own  part,  I  wonld 
not  giv(!  one  cutting-nuule  plant  tnken  from  tho  Bolwood  A.  Douglasii 
at  Perth  (and  from  wlrcli  many  thousand  cuttings  must  at  one  time 


have  been  taken  and  struck)  for  any  amount  of  plants  produced 
from  the  early  coning  trees.  The  case,  however,  is_  different  with 
seedlings  taken  from  cones  i^roduced  now  for  the  first  time  by  any 
of  the  original  imported  plants.  One  of  these  original  trees  known 
to  me  produced  its  first  cones  two  j-cars  ago.  These  seedlings  arc 
totally  different  from  those  produced  by  the  early  coning  trees,  being 
darker  in  foliage  and  of  slower  growth.  To  my  certain  kuo'n'ledge, 
many  of  the  original  seedlings  produced  by  Ljmedoch  and  Kaith 
trees,  where  planted  in  open  exposed  places,  have  entirely  passed 
away,  while  of  those  planted  in  close  shady  woods,  many  still  exist 
and  appear  to  thrive. 

I'liirxiXG  roil  LE.vDi-VG  snooT. 

A  common  occurrence  with  some  species  of  Picea  is  the  tendency 
to  produce  double  leaders  ;  when  this  is  the  ease  the  weaker  one  can 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  ]ilant.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
the  destruction  of  the  main  leading  shoot,  caused  either  by  birds, 
\viud,  accident,  or  mischief,  and  the  result  lias  been  that  the  upper 
whorl  of  horizontal  shoots  all  gradu.ally  assumed  an  upright  habit. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  but  one,  fixing  on  tho  strongest, 
which  will  be  found  to  have  more  of  an  upright  tendency  than  tho 
others.  This  shoot  will  gradually  bend  over  tho  point;  where  the 
original  leader  grew,  and  although  slightly  curved  in  the  middle, 
the  top  will  finally  assume  an  upriglit  position,  and  this,  without 
any  necessity  for  tying.  Prom  this  branch-made  leader  the  whorls 
will  be  produced  year  by  \'car,  with  perfect  regularity.  In  the  caso 
of  the  cro\\'n  of  the  leader  only  being  injured,  all  the  incipient  side 
buds  on  the  portion  left  should  be  jiickcd  out  except  tho  one  nearest 
the  top  ;  but  if  the  top  one  is  not  strong,  remove  a  potion  of  the 
injured  leader  till  a  vigorous  one  is  reached  (judging  of  this  before 
the  incipient  buds  aro  picked  out).  The  upper  one  left  «ill  soon 
form  an  xipright  leader,  and  in  a  few  years  mil  completely  obliterate 
all  traces  of  injury.  Picea  lowii,  P.  cephalonica,  and  P.  pinsapo  are 
also  wonderfully  improved  by  bi-anch  pruning,  particularly  when 
growing  in  soils  and  situations  different  from  what  they  aro 
acciKtomcd  to  in  their  native  homes.  Growing  on  limestone  rock, 
which  is  tho  case  in  their  native  coimtrj',  if  will  be  found  that,  in  all 
similar  sitirations  in  Britain,  these  trees  generally  become  vigorous 
and  fine  shaped. 

T.VXOIULM,   WELI.IXGTOXIA,    CYl'nESS,    ;\_XD   PIXE. 

Taxodium  sempervireus  is  another  conifer  which  stands  the  knifo 
well;  its  outline  will  be  greatly  improved  both  by  branch  and  stem 
pruning.  The  Taxodium  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  as  it  ought, 
to  be.  IF  properh-  attended  to  by  judicious  pruning  it  will  become 
in  many  parts  of  England  an  excellent  avenue  tree,  but  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  generally  seen,  renders  it  rather  forbidding  than 
othcnriso. 

Wollingtonia  gigantea,  whether  produced  from  seeds  or  cuttings, 
if  glowing  on  good  soil,  naturally  assumes  a  -pyramidal  shape. 
Branch  pruning  is  not  therefore  necessary  except  in  the  case  of  a 
stinted  specimen  or  a  wayward  branch,  as  occasionally  hapiicns. 
Wellingtonias,  however,  may  be  stem-pruned  with  im|innity.  Where 
many  specimens  exist,  it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  upward  tendency 
will  be  greatly  improved  by  such  treatment. 

The  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  is  anotlier  plant  which  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  freely  stem. pruning,  but  not  side  branch-pruning.  In 
its  natural  state  it  grows  to  tho  height  of  100  feet,  but  when  culti. 
vatod  in  tliis  country  it  has  often  a  tendency  to  assume  the  liiibit  of 
the  Chinese  Arborvitai,  by  putting  out  numerous  upright  stems  from 
tho  surface  of  the  ground,  wdiich  in  many  cases  finally  srtint  what  is 
intended  to  bo  the  leading  shoot.  I  first  commenced  the  stem, 
pruning  of  the  C.  Lawsoniana  during  tho  year  18G5,and  tho  progress 
tlio  stem-pruned  plants  have  mado  over  the  imi'runed  is  quite 
remarkable,  and,  like  tho  Deodar,  totally  altering  tho  character  of 
the  plant. 

Of  the  genus  Pinus,  with  the  exception  of  P.  excolsa,  no  other 
sjiecies  up  to  this  time  has  been  pruned  by  me,  except  the  roinoviug 
of  any  unsightly  branch  when  interfering  with  a  neighbouring 
specimen.  Tho  Pinus  excelsa  when  left  to  itself  has  rather  a 
sprawling  habit  of  growing,  the  blanches  in  most  cases  being  widc- 
^  spread,  to  tho  detriment  of  tho  lending  shoot.  Trees  of  Pinus 
oxcplsa,  have  boon  branch  pruned  here,  moro  or  loss,  for  the  last 
twenty. five  years.  Such  plants  so  treated  have  now  assumed  tlio 
habit  of  Pimis  cembra.  The  Pinus  excelsa  is  rarely  asked  for  by 
cultivatore ;  but  if  planted  and  treated  as  rocomnicnded,  it  will 
provo  an  ornament  to  tho  pinetum  or  shrubbeiy,  its  long  light- 
coloured  leaves  contrasting  admirably  with  tho  foliage  ot  tho 
generality  of  the  dark  leaved  pines. 

When  pruning  coniferous  trees,  I  gonorally  conmienco  during  tho 
month  of  August,  and  contim\p  tho  operation  till  tho  middle  or  end 
of  October.  Somo  have  been  iirunod  as  lato  as  December  and 
January  without  any  apparent  injury,  but  this  may  depend  on  tho 
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effect  of  the  iveather,  particularly  frost,  on  the  new  cut  extremities. 
As  a  fjcneral  rale,  I  prefer  the  earlier  months  stated. 

Conifers  in  a  state  of  nature  are  rarely  seen  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  them  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  They  are 
generallj'  in  large  forests,  where,  from  their  proximity,  the  lower 
branches  generally  get  destroyed,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
trees  must  of  necessity  assume  an  upright  habit.  It  is  therefore 
incumbent  on  us  to  take  steps  in  order  to  imitate  nature,  and  thus 
induce  in  some  plants  a  tree  growth,  instead  of  a  bush  form,  which  is 
not  their  natural  condition. 

THE    AKAUCARIA. 

Certain  coniferous  plants  are  not  in  the  least  injured  by  a  free  use 
of  the  knife,  while  with  others,  it  is'  well  known  that  they  will  not 
stand  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Araucaria  is  very  susceptible 
of  injury  if  its  juices  are  interfered  with,  either  by  cutting  or 
bending,  and  I  feel  almost  persuaded  that  the  excessive  injui-y  done 
to  the  Araucaria  during  the  severe  printer  of  1860-61,  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  excessive  bending  of  the  points  of  the  branches 
under  the  weight  of  snow  wliich  prevailed  at  the  time,  thus  rupturing 
the  upper  tissues  close  to  the  stem,  and  thereby  exposing  them  to  the 
severe  frost  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  the 
long  continued  moist  autumn  which  preceded.  Injury  is  often 
wrecklessly  done  to  the  tops  of  Araucarias  by  breaking  them  off,  as 
is  well  known  to  the  cost  of  some  nurserymen.  With  such  mutilated 
plants,  one  of  the  side  shoots  composing  the  upper  whorl  is  not 
unfrequently  tied  upright  so  as  to  form  a  leader.  Instead  of  tying 
Tip  one  of  these  side  branches,  a  slight  bending  down  of  the  upper 
whorl  of  branches  is  preferable  ;  by  doing  so,  two  or  more  leaders 
will  be  produced  from  the  centre.  The  superfluous  ones  are  to  be 
removed,  not  by  direct  cutting  off,  but  by  twisting  a  piece  of  very 
fine  wire  tightly  round  them,  leaving  the  strongest  one  untouched. 
This  wire  will  cut  them  through  in  a  short  time ;  they  can  then  be 
removed  -n-ithout  injm-ing  the  plant.  The  shoot  unwired  will  soon 
become  a  good  leader.  If  a  leader  is  ever  formed  by  the  tying  up  of 
a  side  branch,  it  will  be  difficult  for  such  a  plant  ever  to  assume  a 
uniform  shape. 


THE  SHAWDON  HOLLIES. 

These  deserved  to  be  associated  with  the  big  aud  beautiful 
trees  to  which  you  have  lately  directed  attention.  Shawdon 
Hall  lies  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Ahiwiclc,  in  the  lovely  Vale  of  Whittingham,  and  owing  to  its 
somewhat  secluded  situation,  these  beautiful  hollies  are  little 
known  beyond  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  grow.  They 
stand  in  two  parallel  rows,  running  north  and  south,  about 
eighty  yards  in  length,  and  about  twelve  feet  apart,  the  trees 
origmally,  apparently,  having  been  planted  about  ten  feet 
asunder  iu  the  rows.  Several  of  them  are  now  wanting, 
having  been  blown  down  at  different  times  by  high  winds. 

The  row  facing  the  west  is  composed  principally  of  the 
golden-edged  holly.  One  of  the  largest  of  this  variety  mea- 
sures six  feet  two  inches  round  the  bole  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  height  of  this  tree  is  forty -five  feet;  all  the 
others  of  this  sort  are  about  the  same  height.  The  row  facing 
eastward  consists  wholly  of  the  common  green  holly,  and  has 
the  advantage  over  the  variegated  trees  of  a  few  feet  in 
height,  and  of  .possessing  more  bulk  of  timber  in  the  boles, 
which  are  bare  of  branches  to  a  considerable  height.  Their 
great,  heavy  tops  are  swayed  in  all  directions,  and  amongst 
them  are  several  specimens  of  natural  inarching.  Two  of  the 
trees,  at  thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  are  joined  together  in 
most  pei-fect  miion,  the  stem  of  each  being  free  from  branches 
below  the  point  of  junction.  This  intimate  union  and  callusing 
together  lasts  for  about  two  feet,  then  they  branch  out  into  a 
fine  head.  In  the  top  of  another  large  tree  there  is  a  perfect 
union  between  two  large  limbs,  the  only  thing  remarkable 
about  which  is,  that  a  third  branch  has  become  imprisoned, 
and  so  fixed  into  the  pomt  of  union  as  to  lie  across  the  two 
principals,  somewhat  like  the  transverse  beam  of  a  cross. 

I  may  remark  that  the  last  tree,  at  the  northern  end  of  each 
row,  is  a  fine  yew.  The  southern  end  of  both  rows  is  occupied 
by  a  noble  pine  (a  real  Abernethy,  a  local  variety  of  Pinus 
sylvestris),  which,  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  nine 
feet  three  inches  in  girth,  and  at  five  feet,  eight  feet  four 
inches.  As  near  as  can  be  calculated,  there  is  about  seventy- 
iive  feet  or  eighty  feet  of  saleable  timber  iu  the  bole  of  this 
tree. 

My  first  impression  with  regard  to  these  fine  hollies  was, 


that  they  had  been  planted  with  the  intention  of  forming  a 
walk  or  avenue  to  an  old  keep  ;  but,  the  fact  of  the  pine-tree 
to  which  I  have  referred  being  planted  right  in  the  centre  of 
both  rows,  makes  this  supposition  untenable,  for,  had  the  pine 
been  planted  there  after  the  walk  was  no  longer  wanted,  the 
hollies  must  be  of  very  great  age  indeed.  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  both  pine  and  hollies  are  coeval. 
The  row  of  green  hollies  has  probably  been  planted  as  pro- 
tection from  the  east  winds,  aud  as  -shelter  for  the  golden- 
edged  ones.  The  yews  at  the  northern  end  serve  as  a  shelter 
from  the  northern  blasts.  The  pine  may  have  been  a  rarity, 
as  we  have  only  four  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  park,  all 
planted,  seemingly,  at  the  same  time. 

There  may  be  many  larger  holly  trees  dispersed  over  this 
country  than  the  Shawdon  Hollies,  but  I  question  if  there  is 
so  striking  a  group  to  be  foiind  anywhere  else.  When  the 
lawn  is  covered  with  snow,  the  variegated  trees  form  quite  a 
picture,  that,  once  beheld,  is  not  soon  forgotten.  Their 
pendulous  branches  of  green  and  gold  are  set  off  in  what 
appears,  at  a  little  distance  oS,  to  be  a  framework  of  dark 
olive  green;  for  the  branches  of  the  common  hollies,  laden 
with  crimson  berries,  overtop  them  by  a  few  feet. 

I  am  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  regarding  the  age  of 
these  fine  hollies ;  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
golden-leaved  variety,  they  are  destined  to  be  trees  of  beauty 
when  the  green  trees  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

I  have  thus  minutely  described  these  lovely  trees,  in  the 
hope  that  planters  may  be  induced  to  use  them  more  exten- 
sively than  has  hitherto  been  done ;  for,  if  planted  with  care 
and  judgment,  they  will  leave  behind  them  a  monument  of 
beauty  "  that  will  be  a  joy  to  generations  yet  unborn." 

Jas.  Thomson. 


GARDEN     DESIGN. 


THE  GAEDENS  AT  HAFPIELD,  LEDBHEY. 

The  garden,  a  portion  of  which  we  this  week  engrave  a 
plan  of,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  nobler 
members  of  our  garden  flora.  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  system 
now  so  often  seen,  of  placing  the  beds  for  summer  flowers  in 
crowds  near  the  house.  By  this  plan,  we  usually  get  formal 
masses  of  wet  mould  iu  winter,  and  very  little  else.  Of 
course,  the  presence  of  such  a  noble  series  of  plants  and  trees 
as  those  shown  in  our  plan  does  not  prevent  the  fullest 
justice  being  done  to  the  flower  garden.  In  a  larger  place,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  preserve  a  little  more  breadth  around 
the  house  ;  but  this  is  a  point  which  must  be  regulated  entirely 
by  the  size  of  the  place  and  local  circumstances. 

The  drive  from  the  principal  entrance  on  the  Gloucester 
Road  leads  through  a  well-timbered  park  to  the  mansion ;  the 
latter  is  situated  in  a  valley,  with  gently  sloping  banks  rising 
gradually  on  -the  north  and  north-cast  side,  clothed  with 
forest  trees  in  great  variety,  which  ailord  good  shelter.  The 
aspect  of  the  house  is  nearly  south,  and  from  some  of  the 
principal  rooms  a  good  view  of  the  neighbouring  hills  is 
obtained.  The  pleasure-ground  is  about  ten  acres  in  extent.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  house_  is  the  entrance,  in  front  of  which, 
at  some  little  distance,  the  sloping  bank  has  been  cleared  of 
soil  and  debris,  so  as  to  form  a  rock-garden,  clothed  with 
suitable  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as  Yuccas,  Araucarias,  alpine 
plants,  ferns,  and  creepers.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  this 
garden  cannot  be  well  given  in  a  bird's-eye  view.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet,  and  forms  a  good  contrast  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  grounds.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house 
is  a  nice  piece  of  sloping  lawn,  kept  entirely  free  from  geome- 
trical disfigurement  in  the  way  of  flower-beds.  On  this 
stands  a  fine  Araucaria  that  was  planted  in  1842,  and  which 
now  measures  thirty -two  feet  iu  height,  and  bears  cones  every 
year.  The  girth  of  the  trunk  of  this  tree  at  a  foot  from  the 
ground  is  four  feet  two  inches.  A  fine  deodar  may  also  be 
found  here  that  was  planted  in  1852,  and  which  is  now  forty- 
five  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  six  feet  in  circumference  at  a  foot 
from  the  ground ;  likewise  two  Cryptomerias,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  thu-ty  feet  high,  with  stems  four  feet  iu  girth ;  an 
Abies  pinsapo.  Thuja  aurea,  and  other  fine  coniferous  plants. 
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Between  the  house  and  conservatory  stands  a  remarkably  fine 
Douglas  fir,  seventy  feet  in  height. 

The  foUoTring  were  lost  during  the  severe  winter  of  1860-61, 
viz.,  Pinus  iusignis,  forty-five  feet  in  height;  P.  macrocarpa ; 
P.  patula,  twenty  feet  in  height;  P.  Sabiniana,  Oupressus 
Lainljertiana,  and  many  others. 

A  group  of  Magnolias,  consisting  of  the  following  kinds, 
viz.,  acuminata,  conspicua,  macrophylla,  tripetala,  Thomp- 
soniana,  and  others,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors  ;  who 
also  find  much  to  admire  in  the  way  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
of  diiferent  kinds,  growing  singly  and  in  masses,  as  notified 
in  the  plan,  in  which  the  names  of  the  fine  specimens  of 
Araucaria  have  been  omitted  by  our  draughtsman. 


THE  BOTANIC  GAEDEN,  EEGEKT'S  PARK. 
I  A5I  glacl  yoii  have  given  a  plan  of  this  really  tastefully  laid-out 
gai'clen — so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned.  If  any  person  doubt 
what  may  bo  done  by  tasteful  planting,  I  know  of  no  place  whore 
he  can  have  his  doubts  removed  so  soon  as  in  these  gardens. 
Originally  a  flat,  this  i-ing  of  ground  has  been  made  to  look  as 
sweetly  diversified  as  any  rural  spot ;  but  it  is  not  its  diversity  I 
so  much  wish  to  call  attention  to,  as  the  artistic  way  in  which  the 
slender  belt  of  boundary  plantation  is  managed;  so  that  the  garden 
merges  into  the  surrounding  scenery  imperceptibly,  and  looks  far 
more  extensive  and  refreshing  thau  if  planted  after  any  fashion  of 
formal  planting  whatever,  What  a  pity  it  is  that  in  nearly  all  our 
great  pubhc  gardens  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  good  design ! 

H.    ViNEU. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


WALL  TREE  PROTECTION. 
"VVe  place  trees  against  walls  that  they  may  derive  more 
heat,  and  to  do  so  we  incru-  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  trouble ; 
but  after  all  this  is  done,  we  very  often  fail  to  give  them  the 
most  necessary  of  all  attention — protection  when  in  flower. 
Hence  fruitless  walls  and  empty  fru.it  rooms.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  chief  of  the  evils  from  which  our  fruit  trees  suffer  is 
lack  of  temporary  protection  in  spring,  when  leaves  and 
flowers  and  fruits  are  3'oung,  tender,  and  perishable.  Prosft  is 
almost  as  antagonistic  to  these  as  is  the  rising  sun  to  the  dew 
drops.  A  few  mild  and  sunny  days  occur  Jn  spring ;  the 
flowers  open,  and  the  little  leaves  "  put  forth  their  hands  into 
the  ray,"  when  suddenly  a  sharp  frost  comes  and  takes  all  parts 
m  its  grip ;  the  rising  sun  throws  its  rays  right  against  the 
frozen  tree  iDefore  it  has  had  time  to  thaw,  and  then  farewell  to 
the  flowers  and  fruit  for  one  year,  or  perhaps  the  health  of  the 
tree  for  life.  You  may  drain  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  drain ; 
yon  may  choose  the  best  soil,  the  best  kinds,  the  most  suitable 
stock,  and  prmie  at  all  times  on  the  best  metliods ;  and  yet 
little  but  disappointment  and  disaster  will  occur  unless  effectual 
means  are  adopted  to  protect  the  trees  from  their  chief  enemy 
in  our  changeable  climate — severe  frosts  in  spring.  Doubtless 
the  process  is  the  cause  of  some  little  trouble  as  a  rule ;  but 
as  it  is  frec[ueutly  a  matter  of  crop  or  no  crop,  a  little  con- 
sideration should  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  perfect  pro- 
tection to  the  flowers  in  spring.  It  is  true  protection  is  often 
so  badly  given  that  no  better  result  is  attained  than  by  leaving 
the  trees  fully  exposed  on  the  walls ;  but  if  they  are  well  pro- 
tected there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wo  may  gather  as  full  crops 
and  as  fine  fruit  as  could  be  desu'ed. 

"^Vlieu  the  changeableness  and  severity  of  our  climate  are 
considered,  it  is  astonishing  how  few  and  insignificant  are  the 
ineans  taken  to  protect  the  trees.  One  of  the  first  considera- 
tions in  growing  fruit  trees  out  of  doors  should  be  the  pro- 
■s-iding  of  an  efiicient  coping  or  projection  of  from  six  inches  to 
.  ten  inches,  at  the  very  top  of  the  wall,  to  throw  off  cold  rains, 
sleet,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  protect  from  frost  itself! 
This  coping  may  be  made  of  bricks,  though  not  very  effectively, 
of  cement  or  concrete,  of  slate,  tiles,  thin  stone,  or  any  like 
materials.  If  it  wercTmerely  to  throw  off  to  some  extent  the 
destructive  rains  of  hail  and  sleet,  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  this  is  a  good  and  simple  protective  agent ;  and  yet  we 
see  peach  culture  attempted  without  a  particle  of  coping  ui 
many  gardens  abimdantly  supplied  with  means  and  labour. 


In  such  cases  the  tree  is  really  as  much  exposed  to  danger  as 
it  would  be  away  from  the  wall :  it  gets  more  heat  afterwards, 
but  the  main  point  is  to  secure  the  setting  of  the  r  -op.  However, 
many  take  care  of  their  walls,  as  regards  the  .ort  permanent 
coping,  but  in  very  few  gardens  do  we  see  ar  ^oempt  at  a  much 
more  .desirable  kind  of  protection— a  wide,  temporary  coping 
throughout  the  time  when  the  trees  are  in  tender  blossom,  oi' 
likely  to  incur  the  least  danger.  This  -would  effectually  throw 
off"  frozen  rains,  prevent  radiation,  and,  except  on  walls  facing 
the  east,  suffice  to  guarantee  a  crop  and  the  health  of  the  trees. 
This  temporary  coping  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  made  of  light  wooden  frames  covered  with  tarpaulin. 
Wooden  shutters  may  also  be  used;  but  the  light,  cheap  frames 
covered  with  tarpaulin  are  undoubtedly  the  neatest,  lightest, 
and,  after  all,  the  cheapest,  things  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thejf  should  be  placed  under  the  permanent- coping. 
By  placing  iron  rods  under  the  permanent  coping, -with  a  slight 
turned  up  catch  at  the  end,  at  about  five  or  six  feet  apart,  these 
temporary  copings  may  be  slipped  into  their  places  and  firmly 
fastened  there  till  all  danger  is  past.  This  may  seem  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  take  with  wall  trees ;  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  efficient  protection  of  walls  would  save  us  f 
building  houses  for  hardy  fruit,  nobody  should  beg-rudge  u. 
attention.  When  once  you  build  houses  for  growing  hardy 
fruit,  there  is- no  kno-wing  where  the  expense  may  end.  Fire 
heat,  repairs,  daily  care,  both  for  ventilation,  watering,  and  the 
numerous  attentions  that  houses  require,  soon  run  up  a  bill  to 
which  any  expense  devoted  to  outdoor  fruit-growing  is  insig- 
nificant. The  reason  why  the  temporai-y  coping  advocated  is 
so  desirable  is  that  it  protects  the  trees  efficiently  when  they 
most  require  it,  and  does  them  no  injury  at  any  other  time.  If 
a  too  deep  permanent  coping  be  adopted,  it  has  some  disadvan- 
tages ;  it  prevents  the  trees  being  washed  by  the  refreshing- 
rains  of  summer,  and,  by  depriving  the  upper  portion  of  light, 
prevents  growth — unless  that  coping  were  of  glass  fixed  in  a 
light  and  cheap  iron  frame;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so? 
Under  a  very  deep  permanent  coping  the  trees  refuse  to  grow 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  keep  a  respectable  distance  from  it ; 
but  the  moment  the  temporary  coping  is  removed,  the  foliage 
more  immediately  under  gets  full  light  and  air,  and  perfect 
development  over  all  parts  of  the  wall  is  the  result. 

In  cases  where  this  wide  and  excellent  temporary  coping  is 
not  adopted,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  where  it  is  adopted,  it  is 
desirable  to  screen  the  face  with  cheap  'canvas  or  woollen 
netting,  hung  so  that  it  may  be  moved  to  and  fro  at  pleasure. 
A  temporary  coping  of  glass  is  perhaps  better  than  any,  but 
it  should  be  removed  when  danger  of  frost  is  past.  When 
danger  is  past,  canvas  or  netting  and  their  appurtenances 
should  be  carefully  dried,  and  storedfor  another  year,  as  should 
the  tarpaulins  before  alluded  to.  In  cases  where  none  of  these 
protecting  agents  can  be  spared,  some  good  may  be  done  by 
merely  placing  the  boughs  of  any  evergreens  to  be  easily 
spared  among  the  flowering  sjaray  of  the  wall  tree.  These  will 
protect  from  the  cutting  blast,  and  even  from  frost,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  thau  might  be  supposed.  But  let  jt  not  be 
supposed  than  any  protection  is  reallj'  efficient  which  does  not 
protect  from  rain  dui'ing  the  period  of  flowering.  It  is  not 
that  rain  itself  kills,. but  if  tender  young  leaves  and  flowers  are 
saturated  with  rain  they  are  then  thoroughly  prepared  to  be 
quickly  encased  in  ice. 

There  is  another  soi't  of  protection  on  which  I  should  like 
to  say  a  few  words — guarding  the  trees  against  the  effects  of 
very  severe  frosts  before  the  flowers  open,  and  when  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  perfectly  safe.  It  used  to  be  a  prac- 
tice, and  indeed  it  still  is  heie  and  there,  to  expose  both  vines, 
peaches,  nectarines,  &c.,  in  houses  to  the  action  of  the  frost  in 
winter.  The  houses  used  to  be  stripped  for  that  purpose.  I 
have  Hved  a  long  time  in  gardens,  and  more  than  once  have 
seen  much  mischief  done  in  this  way.  Alter  the  severe  frosts 
of  1813-14,  1821,  and  1837,  I  witnessed  much  destruction  from 
the  killing  effects  of  frost  on  the  wood.  The  trees  perished 
altogether,  or  only  existed  in  a  ghostly  state.  The  vine  succumbs 
to  a  milder  degree  of  cold  than  the  peach  or  nectarine,  but  we 
now  and  then  have  frosts  which  destroy  even  these,  and  in  my 
opinion  these  very  severe  frosts  ought  to  be  guarded  against. 
Of  course  nobod}'  would  now  willingly  expose  house  trees  to 
the  frost,  but  those  on  walls  are  invariably  exposed.     Now  it 
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occurs  to  me  that  if  some  efficient  covering  were  placed  against 
theni,  when  once  the  wood  is  Trell  ripened,  it  would  entirely  pre- 
vent frost  from  injuring  them  during  the  severest  seasons,  and 
might  in  all  prove  useful  in  retarding  the  bloom.  The  kind  of 
covering  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  Nothing  should  be  used 
that  would  encourage  vermin  near  the  trees.  I  would  remote 
it  when  the  opening  flowers  imperatively  demanded  it,  and  not 
liefore.  Rough  wooden  shutters  would  probably  be  the  best 
things,  and  they  might  be  utilised  for  other  pmisoses  once  the 
trees  began  to  flower.  Of  course  I  would  not  recommend  this 
in  districts  where  the  peaches  and  nectarines  were  never  liable 
to  be  injured  by  frost;  but,  as  I  have  several  times  seen  fine 
peach  walls  utterly  ruined  Ijj^  a  hard  winter,  I  trust  I  shall 
not  be  considered  fastidious  or  unpractical  for  recommending 
that  tliey  should  be  saved  from  such  a  disaster,  as  well  as  from 
loss  of  crop  and  health  hj  spring  frosts.  Protection  given  to 
guard  the  trees  themselves  against  severe  frosts,  would  -have 
tlie  good  effect  of  keeping  them  dormant  till  a  later  period,  an 
advantage  of  course.  Our  illustration  shows  the  careful  way 
a  skilful  market-grower  at  Montreuil  protects  his  peaches  in 
early  spring  bj'  means  of  tempoi-ary  and  wide  wooden  copings. 
The  form  of  tree  may  seem  .strange  to  many,  and  the  wall  may 
seem  very  bare ;  but  in  early  summer  the  whole  will  be  well 
covered  by  the  numerous  shoots  sent  out  by  the  rather  closely 
pruned  slioots  of  the  past  year.  If  these  walls  were  deprived 
of  this  simple  and  capital  temporary  protection  the  crops 
would  be  invariably  lost.  J.  B. 


"Oh,  but,"  exclaims  Mr.  Straightedge,  "who  could  have  a  lot  of 
nasty  straw  littering  about  his  garden  ? — ft  would  be  an  intolerable 
nuisance."  Well,  just  so ;  but,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  that 
sword  has  two  edges.  With  those  who  have  thought  upon  the 
subject,  the  opinion  very  generally  prevails  that  the  union  which  has 
so  long  e.xisted  between  the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  garden  should 
be  dissolved.  The  proper  growth^  of  the  latter  is  certainly  inimical 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  former,  the  deep  digging  and  rich  manuring 
necessary  for  vegetables  being  decidedly  injurious  to  the  cultivation 
of  a  large  proportion  of  fruit  trees  ;  therefore,  I  say,  have  your 
cabbage  garden  in  any  sheltered  and  convenient  place  where  the 
deep  and  highly  enriched  cultivation  so  necessary  for  perfect  success 
may  bo  carried  on  without  injitry  to  anything,  and  place  your  fruit 
garden  so  that  it  shall  form  an  integral  and  important  element  of 
the  ornamental  grounds.  Here  concentrate  your  glass  erections, 
forming  them,  it  need  be,  so  that  they  may  aiiord  a  continuous 
promenade,  whereby  in  the  coldest  day  in  mnter  the  "tour  round 
my  garden"  may  bo  made  with  ease  and  delight.  Instead  of  sup- 
plicating for  the  questionable  shelter  of  a  dreary  quadrangle  of 
perpendicular  walls  for  your  fruit  trees,  place  them  under  glass, 
through  the  transparent  walls  of  which  the  adjacent  garden  may  bo 
surveyed.  Of  course,  I  shall  be  told  the  fruit  crops  even  in  glass 
houses  fail  sometimes.  Yes,  and  so  do  all  mundane  things ;  but, 
properly  imdorstood  and  managed,  the  climate  of  Madeira  or  the 
Sou  th  of  France  under  glass  will  be  moro  likely  to  ensnre  regular 
crops  of  fruit  than  the  exposure  of  a  tree  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of 
the  storm  upon  a  wall  outside.  Upon  this  I  think  there  cannot  be  a 
second  opinion.  W. 

[We  quite  disagree  with  our  correspondent,  one  of  the  best  prac- 
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roncli  Tree  nt  ■Nronh'cnil,  under  n  Wide  Tempornry  Wooden  Coping. 


AN  ENEMY  TO  WALLS. 

Gakden  walls  are  things  of  the  past — ugly  and  needless  incum- 
brances of  the  ground,  which  ought  not  to  bo  tolerated  except  in 
some  ontlandish  wild  where  evergreen  trees  will  not  grow.  In  such 
a  place  there  may  bo  an  excuse  for  walls  ;  but,  associated  with  a 
modern  mansion,  I  can  only  regard  walls  as  a  relic  of  the  barbarous 
ages  in  liorticnlture,  when  glass,  if  not  unknown,  was  little  used. 
If  you  talk  of  early  crojis,  I  point  you  to  those  gardeners  who 
snpply  the  markets  of  London  and  other  Cfntros  of  population ; 
they  g(>t  lilllc  aid  from  bricks  and  mortar,  and  yet  their  crops  are 
ready  tor  tho  market,  and  early  peas  are  down  to  9d.  and  Is.  ])cr 
peck  almost  as  soon  as  tho  walled  garden  begins  to  afl'ord  the  first 
dish.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that,  only  special  and  favoured  localities 
can  do  this  early  work  ;  but  they  do  it  by  tho  aci'o  and  by  tho  Hold, 
while  we  "  lessor  men  "  are  raising  a  single  row  or  two.  The  aids  to 
cultivation  which  t!ie  market  gardener  Ijringa  to  bear  npon  his  pro- 
duce, ipiito  independently  of  wall  protcctiim,  are  quite  worthy  of 
serious  study,  ami,  attentively  examined  and  described,  would  form 
a  most  interesting  handbook  on  the  jiroduetion  of  early  crops,  book 
at  tho  maniuH'  in  which  ho  throws  his  gronnd  into  narrow  ridges, 
slojiing  to  the  south  or  south-west,  planting  or  sowing  on  tho  sunny 
side,  where  tho  crop  is  of  conrso  protected  from  those  ))rosocuting 
"  north. ea9ter.s."  Sec  again  tho  acres  of  radishes,  rhubaib,  early 
potatoes,  Ac.,  that  are  nightly  sprinkled  over  with  clean  litter,  to  bo 
cleared  away  tho  next  morning.  ^Obso^vo  the  almost  perpendicular 
riilgos  upon  tho  top  of  which  tomatoes  are  ])lante(l  and  trained 
downwards,  and  produce  splendid  crops,  when  the  operator  in  a 
walled  garden  is  complaining  of  tho  unfavourable  season  and'his 
tomatoes  not  ri])ening. 


tical  gardeners  in  England,  as  to  the  value  of  garden  walls.  Even 
if  all  lovers  of  a  garden  could  erect  orchard  houses  by  merely 
wishing  for  them,  garden  walls  would  yet  have  their  important  uses 
in  all  parts  of  these  i.slands.] 


INFLUENCE    OF  VIOLET  LIGHT  ON  VINES. 

I^^  April  18(51,  cuttings  of  vines  of  some  twenty  varietios,-eaca 
one  year  old,  of  the  thickness  of  a  pipe-stem,  and  cut  close  to  tho 
spots  containing  them,  were  planted  by  General  Plcasonton,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  tho  borders  inside  and  outsiile  of  a  grapery,  on  tho 
roof  of  which  every  eighth  row  of  glass  w.as  violel-colonrod,  alter, 
nating  the  rows  on  tho  opposite  side.  Very  soon  the  vines  began  to 
attract  notice  from  tho  rai)id  growth  they  were  making.  Every  day 
tho  gardener  was  kept  busy  in  tying  up  now  wood  which  tlio  day 
before  had  not  boon  observed:  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  vines  had 
been  planted,  tho  walls  and  inside  of  the  roof  were  closely  <'overed 
with  tho  most  luxurious  and  healthy  dovolopment  of  foliage  and 
wood.  In  September  of  the  same  year  Mr.  llobert  Huist,  fram 
whom  tho  General  had  ])rocured  tho  vines,  visited  tho  grapery. 
After  examining  it  very  carefully,  ho  said: — "I  have  been  cul. 
tivating  plants  and  vinos  of  \'arious  kinds  for  the  last  forty  years; 
I  have  seen  some  of  tho  best  vineries  and  conservatories  in  England 
and  Scotland;  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  growth." 
He  then  measured  some  of  tho  vinos,  and  found  them  forty.live  feet 
in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  tho  distance  of  one  foot  above 
tho  ground.  And  these  dimensions  were  the  growth  of  only  five 
months  ! 

In  Jfarcli  18(32  they  wore  started  to  gro\y,  having  been  pruned 
and   i-Icanoil   in   .Taniiarv  of  that  vear.     Tho    growth  in  this  second 
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season  was,  if  anything,  more  remarkable  than  it  had  been  in  the 
prerions  year.  Besides  the  formation  of  new  wood  and  the  display 
of  most  luxm-iant  foliage,  there  was  a  wonderful  nnmber  of  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  sooa-  assumed  the  most  remarkable  proportions — 
the  bunches  being  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  and  the  grapes  of 
unusual  size  and  development.  In  September,  when  the^  grapes 
were  beginning  to  colour  and  to  ripen  rapidly,  Mr.  Buist  visited  the 
grapery  again,  and  estimated  that  there  were  1,200  pounds  of  grapes. 
°  During  the  next  season  (1863)  the  vines  again  fruited,  and 
matui'ed  a  crop  of  grapes,  estimated,  by  comparison  with  the  yield 
of  the  previous  year,  to  weigh  about  two  tons  ;  the  vines  were 
perfectly  healthy,  and  free  from  'the  usual  maladies  which  affect 
the  grape.  Many  cultivators  said  that  such  excessive  crops  would 
exhaust  the  vines,  and  that  the  following  year  there  would  be  no 
fruit :  as  it  was  well  knomi  that  all  plants  required  rest  after 
yielding  large  crops.  Notwithstanding,  new  wood  was  formed  this 
year  for  the  next  year's  crop,  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  large 
as  it  had  been  in  the  season  of  1SG3 ;  and  so  on,  year  by  year,  the 
vines  have  continued  to  bear  large  crops  of  fine  fruit  without 
intermission  for  the  last  nine  years.  Tliey  are  now  healthy  and 
strong,  and  as  yet  show  no  signs  of  decrepitude  or  exhaustion. — 
Andre  Poey,  Paris,  in  "Nature." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Select  Pears. — WiU  you  kindly  gi'e  me  the  names  of  a  few  really 
good  pears  suited  for  om-  climate,  a  choice  selection  from  the  many  score 

kinds  gi-own? — E.  S. [The  following  are  best  calculated  to  suit  the 

London  district ;  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.  Mr. 
Ingram's  selection,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  G.vkden,  will  suit 
more  northerly  and  cooler  districts.  Other  situations  may  have  other 
wants ; — 

1.  DoyenniScVEt^,  July      10.  Flemish  Beauty,  Sept.  18.  *Doyemie  du  Cornice, 

2.  Jargonelle,  Aug.  11.  "Marie  Louise,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

3.  William's  Bon  Chre-  Oct.  1!).  *Glout  Morceau, 

tien,  Aug.,  Sept.  13.  Thompson's,  Oct.  Nov. 

i.  Louise  Bonne  ot  13.  Beurre  Bosc,  Oct.  20.  Winter  Nelis,  Nov., 

Jersey,  Sept.  U.  *Dnchesso  cVAngou-  Dec. 

5.  Jersey  Gratioli,  Sept.  leme,  Oct.  21.  •BeiuTd  Sance,  Dec, 

6.  Fontlante  d'Automiie,  15.  Eeuvre  Diel,  Oct.,  Jan. 

Sept.,  Oct.  Nov.  22.  •JosepMnefleMalines, 

7.  Suffolk  Thorn,  Sept.,    16.  Beurre  Hardy,  Oct.,  Jan.,  Feb.     . 

Oct.  Nov.  23.  *Bergamotte  d'Es- 

8.  Seckel,  Oct.  17.  Marcchal  de  la  Cour,  peren,  Jan.,  Fel). 

9.  Comte  de  Lamy,  Oct.  Oct.,  Nov.  21.  *Easter  Beuni?,  Feb. 

Those  marked  *  will  gTow  larger  and  handsom£r  against  a  wall,  but  will 
be  better  flavoured  (if  smaller)  if  grown  in  the  free  air.  Marie  Louise 
will  do  as  a  full  standard ;  the  others  as  low  trees  only,  pyramids,  or  trees 
on  treUises.] 

Grapes  in  Bottles  (see  p.  180).— Will  Mr.  Tillery  oblige  by 
telling  us  what  size  bottle  he  uses  for  this  purpose,  and  the  average 
temperature  required  ?  AYould  a  dry  cellar,  or  an  upper  room  in  a 
loft,  answer?    Are  the  bottles  corked,  or  left  open  at  the  mrmth  ? — 

"W.  H. [The  bottles  used  here  are  about  three  inches  in  diameter  at 

the  bottom,  and  ten  inches  in  height,  made  of  clear  glass,  and  will 
contain  nearly  a  pint  of  water.  At  iirst  I  used  pint  iDOrter  bottles,  and 
they  answered  very  well ;  but  this  year  clear  glass  bottles  are  used,  on 
purpose  to  see  if  the  water  is  clear,  as  small  pieces  of  charcoal  are  put  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  to  keep  the  water  sweet  and  clean.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  room  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  just  to  exclude 
frost  in  severe  weather,  and  never  to  get  higher  than  Sff^  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  open.  This  could  be  best  attained  in  an  upper  room 
in  a  loft,  where  proper  ventilation  could  be  given  in  dry  days,  and  whore 
a  fire  or  flue  could  dry  the  damp  in  wet  weather.  The  bottles  are  not 
corked,  but  left  open  at  the  mouth. — William  Tillery,  WeBeek.^ 

Pruit  on  Railway  Embankments. — We  noticed  in  The  Gakden 
of  the  2"th  ult.,  an  article  on  railway-side  fruit  culture,  in  which  it 
is  shown  that  fruit  trees  do  grow  on  railway  embankments.  Our 
experience  is  the  opposite.  ^Fourteen  months  ago  we  planted  one 
thousand  raspberry  canes  on  the  side  of  an  embankment,  and  all  of 
thein  have  died,  the  reason,  in  our  opinion,  being,  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  soil  in  which  to  take  root.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
embankments  as  you  mention  are  mostly  composed  of  sand  or  gravel, 
especially  in  this  country.  We  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  has  tried 
the  experiment  of  gro-ning  fruit  trees  on  embanlanents  in  Great  Britain, 

and  with  what  result  ? — M.,  Al/enheii. [There  is  abundance  of  good 

soil  along  many  of  our  railways  which  might  be  utilised,  if  not  for  fruit 
'  for  some  other  product  of  use  to  the  community.] 

New  Fruit  Label.— M.  Ed.  Pynaert,  of  Ghent,  has  just  invented 
a  new  kind  of  label  for  marking  fruits.  It  consists  of  small  scjuares,  like 
postage-stamps,  on  which  the  names  of  fruits  arc  printed.  They  are  in 
sheets  of  fifty  labels,  which  are  perforated  at  the  edges  Hke  postage- 
stamps,  and,  like  them,  gummed  on  the  under  surface.  These  sheets  are 
either  special  or  general.  In  the  former  case,  the  fifty  labels  of  the 
sheet  all  bear  the  name  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit ;  in  the  latter,  the 
labels  all  hear  the  names  of  different  kinds.  The  cost  is  very  trifling  :  ten 
labels  for  a  half -penny  ^  a  sheet  for  a  penny ;  one  thousand  labels,  in  eighty 
varieties,  or  according  to  choice,  half-a-erown. 


,  rOUNTAINS. 
"We  are  higtly  adverse  to  fountains  in  gardens  of  any  kind, 
ill  consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  constructing  and 
supplying  them,  and  also  of  flie  very  unhappy  effects  they 
often  produce  from  being  placed  in  positions  entirely  unsuited 
for  them.  For  instance,  nothing  can  be  in  much  worse  taste 
than  the  water  squirts  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine;  and 
those  in  Trafalgar  Square,  as  already  noticed  m  the  columns 
of  The  Gakdes,  are  feeble  and  inefiective.  Of  fountains  om 
of  place,  we  have  recently  seen  no  esample  worse  than  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  exhibition  tent  in  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Eegenfs  Park.     We  think  it  wrong  to  place  a  fountam  of  any 

kind  in  the  picturesque  garden, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  meddle 
with  them  in  the  geometrical 
one,  unless  a  graceful  design 
and  a  suitable  position  for 
them  be  secured.  Fountains 
are  seen  to  best  advantage  in . 
open  dusty  spaces,  small 
squares,  &c.,  in  hot  countries. 
In  all  cases  where  expense  is 
incurred  for  them,  concise  and 
well  executed  designs  like  the 
one  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration should  be  the  aim.  At 
the  head  of  the  Serpentine, 
and  in  many  other  places  we 
could  name,  the  artist  has  been 
ambitious  in  attempting  to 
make  a  regular  garden  of 
fountains,  and  the  result  is 
poor  indeed.  Even  if  there  were  such  a  pleasing  design  as 
that  ui  our  iUustration,  its  effect  would  be  to  a  great  extent 
marred  by  surrounding  it  with  a  number  of  meaner  ones,  and 
with  much  rough  and  unsatisfactory  stone  and  stucco  work. 
We  hear  with  regret  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
contemplate  the  erection  of  a  costly  fountain  in  one  of  the 
small  gardens  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  To  do  this  well 
would  require  as  much  money  as  would  suffice  to  let  the  sun 
and  a  few  green  leaves  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  dwellers  in  some 
pestilential  nook  of  Bethnal  Green.  But  if  people  persist  in 
spending  money  on  fountains,  they  can  hardly  be  excused  for 
making  them  decidedly  ugly  when  happy  examples  occur  in 
many  not  distant  cities. 


SEED  COyERDSTG  IN  THE  AMERICAN'S  GARDEN. 

If  there  is  one  fault  above  another  in  all  the  gardening  books,  it  is 
the  lack  of  those  simplest  of  directions  and  suggestions,  mthout 
wliich  the  novice  is  utterly  at  fault.  Thus,  we  are  told  in  what 
month  to  sow  a  particular  seed ;  that  it  must  have  a  loamy  soil ;  and 
are  favoured  with  some  special  learning  in  regard  to  its  varieties,  and 
its  Linnffian  classification.  "  Pat,"  we  say,  "  tliis  seed  must  be 
planted  in  a  loamy  soil."  Pat  (scratching  his  head  reflectively)  : 
"  And  shure,  isn't  it  in  the  garden  tliin,  ye'd  be  afther  planting  the 
seed  ?  "  Pat's  observation  is  a  just  one  ;  of  course  we  buy  our  seed 
to  plant  in  the  garden,  no  matter  what  soil  it  may  love.  The  more 
important  information  in  regard  to  the  depth  of  sowing  it,  the  mode 
of  applying  any  needed  dressing,  the  requisite  thinning,  the  insect 
depredators,  and  the  mode  of  defeating  them  is,  for  the  most  part, 
mthheld.  That  the  matter  is  not  -(vithout  importance,  one  will 
understand  who  finds,  year  after  year,  his  more  delicate  seeds  failing, 
and  the  wild  and  attentive  Irishman  declaring, — "  And,  begorra  thin, 
it's  the  ould  _seed."  "  But  did  you  sow  it  properly,  Patrick  ?  " 
"  Didn't  I,  faith  ?     I  byried  'em  an  inch  if  I  byried  'em  at  all." 

An  inch  of  earth  will  do  for  some  seeds,  but  for  others,  it  is  an 
Irish  burial — without  the  wake.  The  conditions  of  germination  are 
heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Covering  should  not  be  so  shallow  as  to 
forego  the  last,  nor  so  deep  as  to  sacrifice  the  other  essential  in- 
fluences. Heat  alone  will  not  do ;  air  and  moisture  alone  will  not  do. 
A  careful  gardener  will  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  his  soil,  and 
the  character  of  Iris  seed.  If  this  have  hard  woody  covering  like  the 
beet,  he  will  understand  that  it  demands  considerable  depth  to 
secure  the  moisture  requisite  to  swell  the  kernel ;  or  that  it  should 
be  aided  by  a  steep,  before  sowing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a 
light  fleecy  seed,  like  the  parsnip,  he  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
bringing  the  earth  firmly  in  contact  with  it. — My  Farm  of  JHclgewood, 
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SEEDLING  SEAKALE  FOE  FORCING. 

I  HAVE  noticed  that  many  excellent  gardeners  practice,  and 
recommend,  the  plan  of  propagating  this  indispensaljle 
vegetable  by  planting  pieces  or  the  roots,  about  two  feet 
apart  and  the  same  distance  asunder,  botvroen  the  rows — 
thinning  out  the  thicket  of  crowns  each  root  is  sure  to  make, 
to  two  or  three.  Later  in  the  season  they  pick  out  the  seed- 
stalks,  which  the  latter  generally  show  from  time  to  time  during 
the  summer,  seldom  getting  roots  fit  to  force  till  the  end  of  the 
second  year. 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  opmions  of  others,  I  venture 
to  assert  that  all  this  trouble  during  two  years  is  not  needful, 
not  to  speak  of  having  to  grow  two  breadths  of  Seakale — a 
forcing  and  succession  stock — by  the  above  system.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  seedlings,  as  a  rule,  always  furnish  the 
most  vigorous  plants,  and  if  any  one  will  grow  two  batches  of 
Seakale — one  from  chopped  roots  and  the  other  fi-om  seed — 
I  am  sure  they  will  verify  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  their 
complete  satisfaction. 

Seakale,  sown  in  March  or  April  in  well-i)reparcd  ground, 
will  yield  crowns  fit  for  fOToing  in  Novombor  equal  to  jilants 
from  cuttings  at  the  end  of  two  j'ears.  I  will  not  say  that 
each  seedling  plant  will  furnish  as  many  crowns — not  more 
than  (me,  in  fact ;  but  a  square  rood  of  seedlings,,  judiciously 
cropped  and  thinned,  &c.,  will  yield  as  many,  and  as  good, 
crowns  as  the  same  extent  of  two-j'ear-old  plants  from  cuttings. 
I  have  sown  a  pound  of  Seakale  seed  annually  for  these  last 
seven  years,  and  have  never  failed  Ijut  once  in  having  an 
excellent  supply  of  plants,  the  whole  of  which  ha-\-c  always 
been  forced  the  following  winter  and  spring.  The  failiq-e 
referred  to  was  caused  by  an  overdose  of  salt  administered 
inadvertently  by  one  of  my  men. 

I  am  aware  that  forcing  seedlings  the  first  year  is  not  a 
new  pl;in ;  but  I  also  know,  both  from  reading  and  experience, 
that  it  is  an  economical  and  satisfactory  system  very  rarely 
adopted ;  and  I  wish  to  convince  your  readers  that  they  may 
sow  and  clear  their  ground  of  Seakale  nearly  within  the 
year,  instead  of  always  having  two  quarters  of  the  kitchen 
garden  occupied  \>y  it.  J.  Suipsox,  Wiirlh'i/. 


NEW  VEGETABLES  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 

Amonu  the  uew  vegetables  of  1871  wo  find  new  names  to  bo  legion. 
It  is,  however,  always  a  difficult  matter  to  dcciJe  as  to  what  is  truly  a 
novelty  or  new  variety,  and  what  is  merely  a  new  name  given,  it  may 
be,  to  a  greatly  improved  stock,  but  still  essentially  the  same.  Our 
vegetables  aro  improved,  or  kept  up  to  the  staudanl,  by  selection  far 
more  than  by  the  efforts  of  tho  hybridizer  or  introducer,  as  in  the 
case  of  fruits  aud  flowers.  Peas,  however,  yield  us  real  novelty. 
Jlr.  Laxton,  to  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted  for  several 
important  additions,  is  now  about  to  outdo  himself  by  giving  us,  all 
at  oTU'e,  six  new  varieties — to  wit,  Superlative,  having  great  pods  like 
a  broad  bean,  fully  seven  inches  in  length,  which,  whatever  its  quality 
be,  will  bo  a  glorious  pea  for  exhibition  ;  GrifKn,  early  as  Sangatcr's, 
of  a  deep  gvas.sy-groen  colour,  a  great  dcsidoratiun  in  an  early  iica  ; 
I'opular  and  Omoga,  two  wrinkled  marrows;  Evcrgi-oen  and  Con. 
quoat,  tho  former  a  smooth  pea,  said  to  be  of  fine  colour  when 
cooked,  tho  latter  a  green  wrinkled.  In  addition  to  this,  wo  liavc 
Emperor  of  tho  Marrows,  from  Mr.  Willi.ams ;  WUito  (ieni,  Fir.<t 
Crop  Blue,  from  Messrs.  Carter  A  Co.;  Best  of  all  (Maclean),  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  which  last,  if  it  prove  true  to  its  name, 
will  bo  good  indeed.  One  more  must  be  noticed,  viz.,  Canadian 
Dwarf,  from  Messrs.  Piunoy,  which  is  of  great  promise  as  an  extra- 
ordinary cropper,  and  of  lino  cpiality  ;  and  there  arc  still  moro 
caudidates.  Of  onions  wo  have  nuiny  claiming  notice  of  lato.  At 
present  wo  may  allude  to  the  New  Kod  Marzagole,  tho  Neapolitan 
jiarzagolo,  and  tho  Hod  Mammoth  Tripoli,  all  very  large,  of  the 
Tripoli  type.  Amongst  cucumbers  there  are  also  many  aspirants, 
but  the  host  which  wo  have  seen  is  Douglas's  Tender  ami  True.  For 
tho  lovers  of  large  cucumbers,  we  may  indicate  tlio  Afarquis  of 
Lonio.  In  tomatoes  wo  have  gained  a  good  variety  in  Defiance ;  as 
among  lettuces  wo  have  also  in  tho  Kingshohn  Cox.  In  radishes  we 
have  a  welcome  addition  to  our  winter  salads  in  the  Laigo  White 
Californi.an,  no  doubt  of  Japanese  or  Chinese  extraction,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Uobinaou,  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  resembles  a  great  white 
Sablons  tumip,  and  is  o£  good  quality.    Lastly,  among  jiotatoes,  we 


have  so  many  to  choose  from,  that  wo  are  at  a  loss  which  to  select. 
Lee's  Hammersmith  Early  Kidney  is  very  fine  in  appearance ;  but  it 
would  be  invidious  to  name  others  from  amongst  so  many.  It  is 
satisfactorj'  to  know,  and  highly  gratifying  to  feel,  that  the  past 
season,  although  an  unpropitious  one  for  gardening  generally,  does 
not  show  any  falling-off  of  energy  amongst  gardeners,  but  a  quiet 
progressive  improvement. — A.  F.  B.,  in  "Florist  and  Pomolo(/ist." 


AN  OLD  TEMPLE   GARDEN  ELM. 

The  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  have  just  cut  down  an  Elm 
which  was  sacred  to  the  musings  of  Charles  Lamb  and  the  kindly 
fictions  of  Charles  Dickens,  for  it  was  nnder  the  shade  of  that  ti-ee 
that  "Elia"  walked,  and  that  pretty  Ruth  Pinch  kept  her  tryst 
with  honest  John  Westlock.  Who  has  not  read  with  a  brightened 
eye  and  a  cheerier  heart  that  chapter  which  begins,  "  Brilliantly  the 
Temple  fountain  sparlded  in  tho  sun,  and  merrily  the  idle  drops  of 
water  danced  and  danced,  and  peeping  out  in  sport  among  the  trees 
plunged  hghtly  down,"  &c.  ?  "  A  pleasant  place,  indeed,"  said  Kuth  ; 
"and  so  sbadv! "  Shady  no  more ;  there  lies  the  old  elm  along  the 
side  of  the  Hall,  sound  "to  the  core.  Qui  hono  ''  TLe  Itenchers  of 
our  Inns  of  Court  may  build  halls  and  pull  down  old  erections,  but 
once  cut  down  a  fine  old  tree,  and  no  man  can  replace  its  beauties. 
Let  (hose  w  iio  may  be  misled  by  tho  plea  that  the  old  treo  was 
dying -pay  a  visit  to  its  mutilated  body  by  the  side  of  the  Hall,  aud 
observe,  at  the  same  time,  the  gap  made  in  the  little  community  of 
timber,  and  then  sav,  as  thev  will  do,  "  Why  cut  it  down;  it  cum- 
bered not  the  ground  ?  "— B.  F.,  in  "  Times,"  Feb.  Zrd. 

To  the  above,  the  following  reply  has  since  appeared  in  the  same 
paper : — 

The  legal  barbarity  imputed  is  exclusively  my  own.  Audi  alteram 
partem.  The  tree  was  a  decaying  institution.  It  had  perished  at 
tlie  root,  and  nodded  to  its  fall.  It  was  condemned  to  fall,  tliat  it 
might  fall  safely  and  not  be  a  fatal  tree.  I  am  a  planter  and  not  an 
uprooter  of  trees.  I  know  tho  obloquy  which  attaches  to  all  up- 
rooters  and  shakers  of  that  which  is  planted  in  tho  soil  too  well_  to 
venture  rashly  to  remove  a  tree.  As  to  such  an  one,  public  opinion 
would  deem  him  fit  to  be  suspended  on  a  bough  of  its  neighbour 
tree;  but  would  it  very  much  astonish  the  writer  to  hear  that  in 
lieu  of  this  one  elm  half  a  score  plane  trees  are  about  to  bo  planted 
on  that  spot,  and  that  I  hope  onr  venerable  buildings,  under  my 
renovating  hand,  which  is  thought  to  be  tho  hand  of  a  legal  bar- 
barian, will  flourish  in  a  green  old  age  ?  Trees,  like  men,  we  all 
wish  to  see  planted  and  retained  in  their  proper  places.  I  road  that 
some  mischievous  persons  are  destroying  the  trees  on  the  Thames 
ETnbankment.  The  Commissioners  threaten  to  remove  the  rest.  In 
mercy,  great  Commissioners,  execute  yom-  threat,  for  instead  of  tho 
beautiful  river,  with  its  moving  and  siiarkling  waters  giving  animation 
to  our  thoughts  by  all  it  carries  on  its  course— instead  of  tho  noblo 
architectural  beauties  which  the  sight  now  takes  in— we,  if  wo  live 
so  long,  shall  othenviso  see  hereafter  a  long  avonuc  of  green  foliage, 
aud  guess  at  a  river  which  that  foliage  hides.  Pardon  u\e  for  this 
heresy,  which,  as  it  comes  from  a  legal  barbarian,  may  possibly  be 
pardoned. — iaiireiice  Peel,- Athemrum  Club,  Feb.  5th. 


DAMAGING  TREES  ON  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a  report 
was  received  from  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee,  stating 
that  certain  of  tho  trees  on  tho  Victoria  KmbanknuMit  roadway  had 
been  uu\liciously  cut,  and  reconnnending  the  Board  t-o  olTer  a  reward 
of  £20  for  information  which  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  any 
))ers(in  damaging  tho  ti'ces.  The  chairman  said  ho  had  been  to  tho 
Kmbankmcnt  to  ascertain  tho  facts,  and  he  found  that  these  trees 
had  been  deliberately  injured,  and  that  it  had  been  done  w-ith  skill, 
as  some  instrument  must  have  bcei\  p\it  through  the  fencing  for  tho 
)un-poso  of  damaging  them  as  much  as  jiossible. — Dailij  Paper. 

[Our  own  reporter,  who  has  inspected  the  Embankment,  states  that 
tho  damage  committed  occurs  in  the  line  of  trees  next  the  river.  A 
few  yards  to  tho  right  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  looking  towards  tho 
Surrey  side,  oiio  of  tho  trees'lms  been  cut  completely  through,  about 
three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with,  apparently, 
a  strong  knife  or  a  small  hatchet,  tho  top  having  been  left,  as  it  was 
"■rowing,  between  tho  supporting  stakes.  A  little  further  on,  towards 
Westuunster,  another  tree  also  bears  n\arka  of  injury,  an  attempt 
to  heal  which  has  since  been  made  by  covering  the  wound  over  with 
clay,  and  keoiiing  it  in  its  jilace  by  meai\s  of  a  bandage.  .V  few  yards 
further  on  another  tree  appears  ti)  have  i-eceived  a  knock  from  some 
blunt  instrument,  pi-obably  the  back  of  a  hatchet.  This  also  has 
becu  dressed  with  clay.     'j?hi3  last  tree  has  been  damaged  higher  up 
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the  stem  tban  its  injured  neighboiu-s,  the  wound  it  has  received 
being  about  four-  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Embank- 
ment gardens,  say  the  daily  papers,  are  to  be  ornamented  with  ever- 
greens on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  passing  that  way  to  or  from  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  on  the  27th  instant,  and  already  some  five  thousand 
laurels,  hollies,  box,  firs,  &o.,  bought  at  different  nurseries  for 
that  purpose,  are  being  planted  in  conspicuous  positions.  How  long 
they  will  withstand  the  change  from  pure  air  to  our  smoky 
atmosphere  remains  to  be  seen. — -Ed.] 


THE  AMATEUES'  REMEMBKAWCEB..* 


Elower  Garden  and  Shrubbery-— Trees  and  shrubs  prune, 
removing  all  decayed  and  unsightly  branches,  and  thinning  and  regulating 
where  overcrowded.  Alterations  bring  to  a  close  quickly.  Flowers  Hke 
deep  and  porous  borders  ;  but  they  should  not  be  made  too  rich,  as  in 
that  case  the  plants,  especially  in  rainy  seasons,  run  too  much  to  leaf. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Plants  in  these  examine,  freeing  them  from 
dead  or  decaying  leaves,  stiri-ing  the  surface  mould,  and  otherwise  keeping 
them  clean.  Auriculas,  top-dress  with  rich  soil,  and  young  plants  in  small 
pots  shift  into  larger  ones,  and  as  the  plants  start  into  active  growth  in- 
.  r.ase  the  supply  of  water  ;  protect  from  heavy  raius,  and  give  air  on  all 
f;i  V  um-able  occasions.  Calceolarias,  shift,  and  keep  in  a  genial  moist  atmo- 
spljcre.  Sow  mignonette  on  a  slight  bottom  heat,  in  rich  soil.  PuC-pot 
stocks,  and  encom-age  them ;  some  ten-week  stocks  may  also  be  sown. 
Carnations,  clear  of  dead  f oUage,  and  stir  the  sm-face  soil.  Ranunculuses, 
,-'  >w  in  pans,  and  place  in  a  cool  close  frame. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  now  in 
kueping  conservatories  and  gi-eenhouses  gay  and  attractive,  seeing  that 
hyaciuths,  tulips,  and  other  early  flowering  plants,  are  coming  so  freely 
into  bloom.  As  the  days  advance  in  length  and  warmth,  more  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  to  regular  occupants  of  these  structures.  Plants  for 
suocessional  blooming  should  be  introduced  into  the  forcing-pit,  such  as 
Lilacs,  Ghent  Azaleas,  hybrid  Khododendrons,  &c.  Boom  must  also  be 
found  for  Chinese  Azaleas,  Roses,  and  bulbs.  Dipladenias,  AUamandas, 
Ixoras,  and  Stephanotis,  for  stove  ornamentation,  should  also  be  started  if 
wanted  early ;  and  the  various  kinds  of  Aohimenes,  Gesneras,  Gloxinias, 
and  other  bulbous  stove  plants  must  like-wise  receive  attention.  Tea, 
China,  and  Bourbon  Roses  may  now  be  increased  where  tl^ie  stock  of 
such  things  is  deficient. 

Indoor  Emit  Department.— Shift  some  of  the  best  siicoession 
Pine-apples  into  their  fruiting-pots ;  keep  the  root  temperatm'e  from  80° 
to  85',  and  the  atmosjiheric  about  65°.  Take  suckers  off  old  stools  with 
a  "  heel,"  and  pot  at  once  into  seven  or  nine  inch  pots.  Vines  breaking 
require  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  those  in  bloom  a  rather  dry  one.  A' 
soon  as  grapes  are  set,  thinning  must  commence,  and  admit  carefully  ais 
avoiding  cold  di'aughts.  Peaches  and  nectariues  set,  will  require  thinninr, 
and  also  syiingiug  morning  and  evening  in  favoiu'able  weather  ;  disbudg 
and  kceji  them  free  from  insects.  Figs  like  plenty  of  water  and  frequent 
syringing;  jjinch  out  the  terminal  Bud  at  the  fifth  joint.  Chen-ies  keep 
cool  till  set,  and  water  very  moderately;  temiieratui'c  45°,  and  admit  air 
freely.  Of  strawberries  keep  up  successions,  and  remove  such  as  have 
fruited.  Tomatoes  sow  in  three-inch  X)ots,  and  push  on  in  heat.  For 
cucumbers,  x^i'cpare  succession  beds,  and  plant  those  already  made, 
Iceeping  the  jilants  about  six  inches  from  the  glass.  Shift  seedHngs  into 
three-inch  pots  when  they  have  made  the  thh'd  leaf ;  afterw'ards  pinch 
the  leading  shoots.  Melons  sow  in  small  pots  and  when  they  make  two 
rough  leaves,  shift ;  when  they  make  three  or  four  rough  leaves,  pinch; 
night  temperature  G0°  or  G5°,  day  temperature,  by  sunheat,  80° ;  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist.  Mushroom  beds,  when  about  60°,  spawn.  Eadishes 
sow  in  gentle  heat.  Mustard  and  cress  sow  sucoessionally  once  iu  ten 
days.  Capsicums  and  chUies  sow  in  strong  heat,  and  prick  off  as  soon  as 
nil,  an  inch  apart.  To  potatoes  under  glass,  admit  air  freely ;  water  only 
the  sod,  and  top-di-ess  with  Ught  mould.  Of  rhubarb  bring  in  suo- 
cessional plants  for  forcing.  Seakale,  Uft  and  place  iu  a  mUd  temperature 
away  from  light,  to  blanch.  Kidney  Beans  sow  in  pots  for  succession ; 
pinch  off  the  top  shoots,  and  syringe  frequently.  Asparagus  add  fresh 
linings  to,  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  or  70°,  drawing  off  the  saslies 
in  fine  days.     Celery  sow  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  boxes  or  pans. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitehen  Garden.— Trenching  and  manuiing 
finish  as  early  as  possible.  Pi-unc  outdoor  vines.  Plant  and  prune  bush 
fruits.  Scions  for  gi-at'ting  put  in  by  the  "  heels"  tUl  required,  and  head 
back  stocks  to  receive  them.  Orchard  trees  thin  where  crowded.  Finish 
training  and  nading,  especially  on  south  walls ;  and  syringe  peach  trees 
afterwards  with  sulphur  and  water.  Of  strawberries,  make  new  plan- 
tations if  necessary.  Of  beans  sow  a  general  crop,  also  a  second  crop  of 
tall  and  dwarf  peas.  Of  potatoes  a  full  crop  may  now  be  planted.  Some 
early  turnips  sow  on  a  warm  border.  Of  parsley  sow  some  of  the  best 
curled,  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Of  cauliflower  make  a  small  sowing,  prick 
out  those  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  plant  out  some  strong  well-hardened 
plants  of  autumn  somngs.  Carrots  sow  a  few  Early  Horn  on  a  warm 
border.  Of  cabbage  sow  an  early  variety  on  some  warm  spot,  and  trans- 
plant autumn  sown.  Of  broccoli  sow  ffalcheren  on  a  warm  situation. 
Radishes  sow  both  long  and  turnip-rooted,  protecting  shoidd  tie  weather 
become  severe.  Garlic  plant  in  diills  two  inches  deep,  nine  inches  from 
each  other  in  thciow,  and  the  rows  twelve  inches  apart. 

'  Co™?'?'"  "lontlily  calenaars,  written  by  some  of  oiu-  ablest  gardeners  arc 
pnlibshcd  m  Tnii  G  ibdes  in  the  first  issue  for  each  month. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  PUBLIC   GARDENS. 

Victoria  Park. — We  understand  that  the  thirty  acres  of  reserved 
land  have  been  secured  for  the  public.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayrton 
have  agreed  with  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  terms.  This  is  a  satisfactoi-y 
tennination  of  a  gallant  fight,  which  seemed  almost  hopeless  when  Mr. 
Lowe  gave  the  adverse  answer  to  the  deputation  which  waited  on  him  a 
few  weeks  since.  It  was  Mr.  Reed,  M.P.,  who  on  that  occasion,  if  we 
remember'rightly,  proposed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Works  in  the  matter,  and  the  result  has  been  a  success  obtained  in  the 
eleventh  hour. 

Public  Park  for  Ashton-iinder-Iiyne.— The  Earl  of  Stamford 
and  Warrington  has  generously  proposed  to  give  a  tract  of  land,  lying 
between  the  towns  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Staleybridge,  of  the  value 
of  upwards  of  £10,000,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  for  the  dis- 
trict, on  the  condition  that  the  inhabitants  will  subscribe  the  necessary 
funds  for  laying  out  the  park  and  its  approaches.  Mr.  Darnton,  solicitor, 
and  the  ex-mayor  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  has  also  offered  to  convey  a  plot 
of  land,  containing  about  nine  and  a  half  acres,  and  also  a  large  mansion 
thereon,  known  as  the  "Highfield  estate"  (late  belonging  to  Abel 
Harrison,  Esq.),  to  form  part  of  such  park,  for  the  sum  of  ;62,000.  The 
Highfield  estate  is  subject  to  a  yearly  chief  rent  of  £1.31,  payable  to 
Lord  Stamford,  which  his  lordship  has  also  generously  consented  to 
forego. 

The  Alexandra  Park  Company. — The  winding-mi  matter  of 
the  Alexandra  Park  Company  was  before  Mr.  Church,  the  chief  clerk  at 
the  Rolls'  Chambers,  this  week.  The  official  liquidator  said  it  had  been 
mentidnedinthe  pubKc  press  that  the  creditors  would  be  paid  in  full. 
Already  they  had  been  paid  17s.  4d.  in  the  pound.  AH  that  was  expected 
further  would  be  twopence  in  the  pound. '  The  chief  clerk  said  he 
wished  that  aU  public  comj)anies  that  came  before  him  paid  17s.  Gd.  in 
the  pound.    He  allowed  the  matter  to  be  adiourned. 

"  Pour  les  Dames." — What  must  foreigner^  think  of  our  mock- 
modest  style,  where  health  is  in  many  unavoidable  cases  saciificed  for 
appearance  sake  ?  Why  are  our  large  parks  and  promenades  so  destitute 
of  accommodation  for  women,  and  why  is  the  little  that  exists  so  carefully 
hidden  from  knowledge  as  well  as  sight  ?  Why  should  private  individuals 
be  left  to  provide  for  so  great  a  j)ublic  want  ?  Such  proidsion  must  always 
be  inadequate,  more  particularly  so  when  payment  is  demanded  for  that 
which  vestries  ought  to  suiiply  a.nd  care  for  gratuitously.  Retiring  places, 
pour  les  (lames  should  be  erected  iji  convenient  corners,  and  one  section 
should  be  free,  whether  in  park,  or  street,  or  railway-station.  The  sterner 
sex  has  less  to  complain  of,  but  a  comprehensive  system  might  be  instituted 
that  would  provide  for  all  requirements,  wifiout  being  indelicately 
obtrusive. — Lantern,  in  "  Bnilder." 


COVENT     GARDEK    MARKET.— February   10th. 

Flowers.— These  consist  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  Callas, 
Heaths;  common  and  Chinese  Primulas ;  Cyclamens;  Azaleas,  both  Indian 
and  Ghent ;  Camellias  ;  Deutzia  graciUs  ;  Lam-ustinus  ;  Acacias;  Tliyisa- 
canthus  rutdans,  one  of  the  most  strildng  of  winter-flowering  plants ; 
Dielytra  spectabdis ;  Bouvardias;  Pelargoniums;  Cytisus;  the  sweet- 
smelling  Daphne  indiea ;  Fuchsias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Mignonette, 
Wallflowers,  .Begonias,  Christinas  Roses,  Ldacs,  Tea  and  China  Roses, 
Snowdi-ops,  -  Arabis,  Spirtea  japonica.  Cinerarias,  ■  Winter  Acomtes, 
Hepaticas;  and  some  cut  flowers  of  Orchids,  such  as  Dendrobiums, 
Odontoglossmns,  Zygopetalums,  and  Cypripediums.  Among  benied 
plants  are  Solanums,  Ardisias,  and  Aucubas. 

Prices  of  Fruit.— Apples,  Dessert,  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen.— Cobs,  per 
lOOlbs.,  GOs.  to  G5s.— FUberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  5s.  to 
10s.— Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s.— Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  lOs.— Pears, 
per  dozen,  3s.  to  8s. — Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. — Pomegranates, 
each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables.— Artichokes,  green,  each,6d.  to  8d.— Aspa- 
ragus, per  100, 8s.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s.— BroccoH,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.— Brussels  Sprouts,  per  hall  sieve,  2s.  to  os.— 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d.— Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.— 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d.— Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  63.— Celery, 
per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s.— ChUies,  per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.— Cucumbers,  each, 
Is.  to  2s. — French  Beans,  new,  per  100,  3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bimch,  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per  bvmch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
—Lettuces,  per  score.  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.— Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 
-Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  9d.— Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d.— Eadishes. 
per  bunch,  2d.— Rhubarb,  per  bundle.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.— Salsafy,  per  bundlej 
9d.  to  Is.  3d.— Scorzonera,per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d.— Seakale,  per  punnet, 
Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.^Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d.— Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s.— 
Tomatoes,  per  smaU  punnet,  3d.  to  Gd.— Tm-nips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 

Part  L  of  The  Gakden,  containing  6  Numhers  and  ti/pwards  of  80 
Illustrations  and  Flans,  ma?/  now  he  liad,  price  2s.  Part  U.  is 
also  now  ready,  price  Is.  5d.,  and  may  he  had  through  all  hoolc- 
sellers  and  newsagents,  and  at  the  raihoay  stalls. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "  The  Gakden  "  OpriCE,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.O.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  husiness  matters,  should 
he  add/ressed  to  Tuk  Publishbe,  at  the  same  Address. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuke." — Slialcespeare. 


Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
throngh  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numhers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
quarter,  payahle  in  advance.  All  the  hack  numhers  may  he  ohtaiued 
through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  hook-staUs,  and  from  the 
office. 


THE     HOUSEHOLD. 


THE  GIANT  rUl'F-BALL. 

(LVCOI'ERDON    GIGiXTEUM.) 

TiiEiiE  is  no  deceptive  puff  about  tlic  PuEC-Ball  here  figured 
— ill  fact,  it  needs  no  puffing;  for  its  character,  like  its 
unsullied  snow-white  coat,  is  purity  itself.  These  delicious 
]iuif-balls  are  nature's  real  "  lumps  of  delight,"  aiid  may  be 
])urchased  everywhere  in  every  field  and  pasture  of  autumn, 
for  nothing  au  ounce.  These  are  the  jiropcr  "  balls  "  for 
young  and  old  to  study.     It  is  far  better  to  be  dancing  over 


A.— The  Giant  Piiff-Ball.       B.— Section  o£  lUtto. 
C— Spores  enlarged  700  diameters. 

the  Seiiteniber  meadow.-^  after  such  epicurean  treasures  as 
Lyco])erdon  gigaiiteuin  &  Co.  than  to  be  capering  with  the 
light  fantastic  toe  over  Turkey  carpets  during  tlie  small  hours 
of  nioriiing.  As  for  other  "  balls,"  such,  for  iiLstancc,  as  tliosc 
the  Prussians  and  French  have  familiarised  us  w'itli  in  their 
fields  and  cities,  why,  they  are  too  frightful  for  Fuiigologists 
to  think  over  for  a  moment;  lietter study  at  once, and  forever, 
tlie  "  terrestrial  globes  "  hero  illustrated,  the  pleasures  of  which 
are  warranted  never  to  cloy. 

Dr.  Bull  states  that  the  i'ulT-Balls  are  edible  when  young; 
and  we  consider  Ihe  lliant  I'utf-Biill  to  have  a  great  jn'o- 
ciniiieuce  over  nil  the  others.  ]t  may  be  at  once  kiiowii  by  its 
great  size,  coinmoiily  mea.suring  a  foot  in  diameter,  its  snow- 
white  colour,  and  its  texture  like  the  linest  white  kid  leather, 


with  the  skin  frequently  breaking  into  minute  arcaj.  It  grows 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  common  in  Tich  pastures,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  usually  irregularly  scattered,  but  occasionally 
gi'owing  in  enormous  fairy-rings.  When  the  interior  of  the 
Fufi'-Ball  is  perfectly  white  and  firm,  it  is  fit  for  the  table. 
Wo  consider  the  allied  species  not  worth  experimenting  upon ; 
these  may  be  small,  and  found  growing  upon  stumjjs,  palish 
brown  in  colour,  or  large,  and  covered  with  warts.  Our  plant 
is  different  in  all  these  characters. 

Boys  take  an  especial  delight  in  kicking  these  gi'eat  piifi- 
balls  to  pieces.  Undoubtedly,  they  are  very  alluring,  and 
present  just  the  same  temptation  to  boys  as  the  venerable 
Ijald  human  head  does  to  the  irate  Irishman,  inasmuch  as  the 
damage  can  bo  so  clearlj'  seen  after  the  first  hostile  blow 
from  the  foot  or  shillalah — both  are  so  easily  "  caved  in." 

It  generall}-  happens  that  a  siugle  good-sized  puff-ball  is 
far  too  lai'ge  for  a  single  day's  consumption.  Should  the 
plant,  therefore,  be  found  growing  in  a  garden  or  any  similarly 
convenient  place,  the  better  plan  is  to  cut  a  few  slices  off  the 
living  ])lant,  and  lot  the  Ijulk  remain  growing  (just  as  the 
horse's  haunches  were  treated  in  the  apocryi:)hal  traveller's 
tale) ;  by  these  means,  as  Vittadini  .=ays,  one  may  have  a 
friftiira  every  day  in  the  week. 

The  best  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  no  French 
omelette  is  half  so  good  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  as 
tha  Pufl-Ball  omelette.  Dr.  Curtis,  of  South  Carolina,  calls  it 
the  '■  South  Down  "  of  mushrooms,  and  saj'S,  "  it  has  a  deli- 
cacy of  flavour  superior  to  any  omelette  ever  eaten." 

Cut  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  fry  with  butter ; 
then  spread  over  them  raspberry  jam  or  jellj',  or  any  similar 
sweet,  and  servo  hot.  For  fritters,  cut  slices  half-an-inch 
thick;  dip  in  yolk  of  egg;  sprinkle  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
sweet  herbs ;  fry  in  fresh  butter,  and  serve  hot.  The  Giant 
Pitff-Ball  is  one  of  the  lightest,  most  digestible,  and  delicious 
of  all  fungi.  W.  G.  Smiiu. 


THE    KITCfHEN    GARDEN. 

KITCHEN  GAKDEN  ROTATION. 
WiTu  reference  to  farm  crops,  it  is  only  in  excciitional  cases 
where  two  white  straw  crojis  can  be  taken  jirofitably  in  succes- 
sion; and  so  injurious  has  the  practice  been  found  to  be  to  the 
land,  that  most  projn-ietors  covenant  that  a  jiropcr  and  cus- 
tomary rotation  shall  be  observed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  two,  three,  or  four  course  systems  of 
cultivation,  and  hence,  .also,  the  rotation  of  crops.  Before  this 
system  was  introduced,  kind  used  to  lay  fallow  every  three  or 
four  years  in  order  that  it  might  bo  cleared  of  weeds  and 
properly  cultivated;  but  now, by  the  alternations  of  straw  and 
green  crops,'_t'allows  are  rendered  altogethei'  unneccssary,oxccpt 
ill  cases  of  gross  neglect  where  perennial  weeds  have  been 
allo\yed  to  accumulate  in  a  very  undue  manner.  Now  in  the 
management  of  a  garden  we  have  always  found  it  n'ccessary 
to  divide  the  area,  be  it  large  or  small,  into  five  equal  ]iortioiis. 
One  is  devoted  to  perennial  or  perinaucnt  crops,  such  as  As- 
])aragns,  Scakalc.  llhubarli,  ILorse  i\adisli,  and  the  like,  and 
once  jn-operly  planted,  these,  bej'ond  the  ordinary  rules  of 
manuring  and  clcaniug  from  weeds,  require  little  attention. 
Strawberries  we  supjiose  to  be  grown  upon  the  wall  tree  bor- 
ders, and  fruit  trees  are  cultivated  in  single  lines  running 
]iarallel  with  the  walks.  This  leaves  the  four  equal  proportions 
which  we  have  specified  open  for  a  specific  rotation,  which  may. 
be  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner.  Now,  of  these  crops 
we  have  what  may  be  called  deciicncrs,  cultivators,  and  ex- 
hausters. Thus  Celery,  Cardoons,  and  early  Totatoes  in 
trenches  maybe  called  deepencrs,  inasmuch  as  they  necessitate 
the  shifting  of  the  soirto  a  considerable  depth,  hot fi  in  forming 
trenches  and  earthing.  Surface  crojis  arc  called  cultivators, 
because  the  tre(|uent  hoeings  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds  exposes  a  large  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the 
atmos]iliere ;  and  exhausters  are  such  root  crops  as  ]'otatocs, 
Parsnip.  Carrots,  and  the  like,  which  scourge  the  ground  of  its 
inaiuire  and  make  it  poor  indeed,  and  coiisequcntlv  it  i.s  neces- 
sary that  such  a  rotation  should  be  observed  that  the  deepencrs 
follow  the  exhausting  crop.  To  this  end  we  make  the  deep- 
euers  Celery,  &c.,  our  leading  crop.    Therefore  Plot  1  will  bo 
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planted  with  Celery,  heavily  mauured,  aud  also  with  Potatoes 
in  trenches  on  hot  dung,  aud  this  plot  will  also  contain  the 
Cucumber  or  Vegetable-Marrow  i-idge.  Plot  2  will  l^e  planted 
with  Onions,  Cabbage,  early  Cauliflower,  and  Carrots.  Plot  3, 
summer  S])inach,  Turnips,  and  dwarf  French  Beans,  followed 
by  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts  for  the  winter;  and  No.  4, 
the  general  crop  of  Potatoes,  interlined  with  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Winter  Greens,  or  manured  after  the  Potatoes  are  taken 
up  and  planted  with  autmnn  Coleworts.  By  this  succession 
there  is  no  vacant  ground ;  each  crop  falls  systematically  into 
its  allotted  space,  the  ground  by  the  i^receding  crop  being  pro- 
perly ]}repared  for  its  reception.  Thus  after  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  the  root  crops  upon  Plot  4,  Celery  and  its  com- 
panion crops  step  forward  from  No.  1,  and  by  the  deep  trenches 
and  heavj'  manuring  restore  its  lost  properties.  Onions  and 
Cabbage  follow,  which  delight  in  deeply  cultivated  and  highly 
manured  soil,  and  those  ai'C  followed  by  crops  which  rejoice 
more  in  surface  cultivation.  In  this  manner  the  round  of  the 
cropping  may  be  kept  on  for  a  century  without  the  soil  being 
deteriorated,  always  premising  that  it  receives  manure  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  that  no  opportunity  of  trenchmg  and  ridging 
the  ground  as  frequently  as  .the  absence  of  the  crop  renders 
such  treatment  practicable,  is  neglected.  It  "will  bo  observed 
that  in  this  rotation  I  have  not  said  anj-thing  of  Peas  and 
other  tall-growing  leguminous  crops.  I  suppose  them  to  be 
grown  in  rows,  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  aud  that  the 
minor  vegetables  are  grown  between  them  ;  always,  of  course, 
taking  care  th,at  they  do  not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  two 
years  in  snccession.  Thus,  if  around  the  plot  you  have  pyi'a- 
midal  Ajsple,  Pear,  or  Plum  trees,  and  bush  fruit,  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  planted  alternately,  say  six  feet  aj^art,  the, Peas 
this  year  will  come  opposite  the  tall  trees,  while  next  year 
their  station  will  be  opposite  the  bush  fruit.  By  this  system  of 
cropping  I  have  always  realised  the  most  complete  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  Now,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  pei'manent  crops,  if  it  is  customary  to  take  up 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  or  Ehubai'b  for  forcing,  I  always  con- 
trive to  have  an  improving  crop  upon  the  space.  Thus, 
after  Asparagus,  I  would  have  a  ridge  of  hot  dung  and  garden 
refuse  for  the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  or  Cucumbers  or 
Vegetable  Marrows,  and  that  trenched  up  and  well  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  would  make  a  fit  preparation  for  Asparagus 
in  the  following  season,  aud  by  the  same  rule  trenches  "for 
early  crops  assisted  Ijy  hot  dung  would  prepare  the  Seakale 
and  E,hul)arb  ground  for  succeeding  crops.  Of  Strawberries 
and  such  light  crops  as  Lettuce  and  other  salads,  I  say  nothing, 
as  I  suppose  them  to  be  confined  to  the  wall  tree  borders,  anci 
to  such  aspect  as  the  varyhig  seasons  may  render  uecessa3^ 

P.  A.  W. 


■  HARD  GROUND  FOR  BROCCOLI. 

In  penning  a  few  notes  on  this  esteemed  vegetable,  I  have  little 
new  to  offer,  bat  merely  purpose  to  describe  a  practical  method  of 
treatment,  which,  if  can-ied  out,  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfactory' 
results.  Just  now  (December)  we  have  a  good  stock  of  Walcheren 
broccoli,  well  covered  with  fern — the  best  of  all  protectors  for 
outside  things,  to  be  followed  by  Snow's  Broccoli,  also  covered  up. 

for  my  first  crop  of  Walcheren,  I  sow  the  seed  about  the  middle 
of  August,  and  plant  (underhand-lights)  in  the  first  week  of  October 
all  the  larger  plants,  reserving  the  small  ones  for  three-light  boxes, 
which  gives  me  a  succession  from  the  fii-st  week  in  June  until  the 
last  in  July.  These  are  followed  by  a  pinch  of  seed  sown  inside  in 
February,  which  comes  into  use  in  August.  In  Marcli  we  make  a 
sowing  on  a  south  border,  and  another  the  first  week  in  May  ;  and  by 
picking  out  aU  the  best  plants  first,  leaving  the  smaller  fry  for  the 
last  batch,  we  are  enabled  to  keep  well  on  until  Christmas. 

The  land  cannot  be  too  highly  tilled  for  cauliflowers,  trenching 
and  manuring  being  the  order'  of  the  day  ;  but  for  spring  broccofi 
the  case  is  different.  We  want  good  stocky  plants.  They  are  the 
following  crop  after  the  early  potatoes  are  cleared,  and  the  firmer 
the  land  the  better.  Wo  strike  the  lines  three  feet  apart,  and  plant 
two  feet  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  one  man  making  tlie  holes  with 
a  crowbar,  aud  another  dropping  in  the  plants.  The  only  planting 
required  is  to  well  wash  the  dry  earth  into  the  holes,  filling  them 
level  with  the  ground ;  aud  they  seldom  require  any  more  water. 
We  never  lift  or  lay  in  our  broccoli,  the  plants  being  sturdy 
and  hardy ;  but  in  severe  weather  wo  cover  with  fern,  the  wmd,  rain, 
Ac,  washing  it  down  to  the  neck,  and  thus  preserving  them. 


The  following  varieties  keep  us  supplied  with  broccoli  nearly  the 
whole  year  round  : — Snow's  Winter  White ;  Osborn's,  a  really  good 
thing;  Early  Malta;  Frogmore  Improved,  for  early  spring,  say 
January  to  April,  when  we  have  EUetsou's  WhiteProtecting,  Hibbie's 
Royal  Alfred  ;  and  for  latest  of  all,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  the  best  of  all 
broccolis  for  late  work. 

As  an  illustration  of  broccoli-growing  in  firm  land,  I  may  mention 
that  when  taking  charge  of  these  gardens  three  years  back,  I  found 
a  quarter  which  had  been  occupied  by  strawben-ies  for  eight  years. 
The  crop  of  fruit  being  cleared,  I  had  the  plants  all  chopped  up . 
close  to  the  surface,  the  land,  which  was  as  dry  as  snrrffi,  raked  over, 
and  the  plants  planted  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  and  I  never 
saw  ao  fine  a  piece  of  broccoli  stand  before  the  sun.  High  manuring 
and  deep  digging  give  foliage  throe  feet  long ;  but  this  is  not 
wanted.  What  is  required,  is  to  give  plenty  of  room,  aud  grow  the 
plants  stiff  and  firm.  I  sow  my  early  broccoli  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  the  late  the  first  day  of  May. — R.  Gilbert,  Burgldey,  in 
"  Florist  comJ  Pomologist." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  (JARDEN. 


Thin  Seeding. — Crowding  is  one  of  the  sins  of  the  small  gardener. 
Because  he  is  pinched  for  space,  he  must  crowd  his  plants,  forgetting 
that  every  living  thing  must  have  room  to  grow,  and  if  it  has  not,  attenu- 
ation must  be  the  consequence.  Of  this  there  can  he  no  doubt,  and  yet 
so  covetous  are  many,  that  a  man  with  a  few  score  plants  more  than  he 
has  room  for  would  rather  sx^oil  the  lot  than  give  or  throw  them  away. 
^Vith  good  seed  thick  seeding  is  waste,  aud  the  neglect  of  timely  thinning 
must  result  in  the  injury  of  the  crop.  Where  there  is  time,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  amateur's,  it  is  a  capitid  practice  to  droj)  the  seeds 
of  onions,  carrots,  and  the  like  at  those  distances  apart  which  they 
recxuire  for  full  growth.  Three  or  four  seeds  in  each  patch  will  be  quite 
sufficient,  and,  as  the  distance  admits  of  thorough  cultivation  around  the 
plants,  superior  growth  is  the  consequence.  This  is  something  like 
dibbling  the  corn  crops,  a  pint  or  two  of  seed  upon  properly  prepared 
gi-ound  produciug  as  great  a  return  as  when  two  or  more  bushels  are 
sown.    With  scarce  or  expensive  seeds,  dibbling  is  a  decided  advantage. 

Garden  Allotment  Agreements. — As  agent  for  the  Hon.  Mark 
EoUe's  South  Devon  estates,  I  beg  to  say,  in  answer  to  "Kestrel's" 
inquiries,  that  I  have  let  several  hundred  allotments  with  the  best 
results,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  shilling  of  rent,  on  the  following 
termfe  : — 1.  AU  allotments  20  perches  in  extent.  2.  Kent  (generally  os.) 
payable  in  February  in  advance.  3.  Ploughing  and  subletting  prohibited. 
4.  Landlord  reserves  power  to  resume  possession  any  February  without 
notice,  on  paying  for  crops  and  unexhausted  manure.  5.  Landlord  x^ays 
all  rates,  taxes,  and  tithes.  The  allotment  field  should  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  village,  and,  it  not  naturally  dry,  should  be  drained; 
accommodation  roads  or  tracts  should  intersect  the  field,  so  as  to  give 
access  to  all  the  allotments  ;  numbered  boundary  stakes  should  define 
limits,  aud,  to  avoid  .iealousy,  ai^plicants  should,  in  the  first  instauce, 
draw  lots.  I  believe  that  allotments  are  gi"eat  enemies  to  publicans,  and 
that  if  any  notorious  offence  forfeitsa  man's  aUotmentj'the  effect  is  good  ; 
but  I  have  very  rarely  had  to  resume  possession.  If  "Kestrel"  wishes 
to  make  money  by  allotments,  he  will  find  that  iu  most  villages  labourers 
will  give  Ifls.  for  20  perches  of  fair  arable  land  on  the  above  terms  ;  but, 
perhaps,  like  my  employer,  he  is  ready  to  accept  5s.,  and  so  show  the 
labouring  man  that  there  are  advantages  in  living  under  the  wing  of  a 
large  landed  proprietor.  Allotments  give  an  agent  some  trouble,  especially 
at  the  outset ;  aud  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  reason  why  they  are  the  excep- 
tion in  cormti-y  parishes  rather  than  the  rule.— j;.  JI.  Li^acomhe,  Emt  BiuJ- 
!sir/!i,  Biulhijh  Salfcrfoii. 

rooHsli  Trenching. — For  a  good  garden,  as  I  have  said,  a  deep  rich 
soU  is  essential ;  and  to  this  end  trenching  is  desirable  ;  but  trenching 
will  not  always  secure  it,  for  the  palpable  reason  that  suhsoU  is  not  soU. 
I  have  met  wuth  certain  awkward  confirmatory  experiences,  where  a 
deUcate  garden  mould  of  some  ten  inches  in  depth,  which  wouldhave  made 
fair  show  of  the  lesser  vegetables,  has  been,  by  the  fi-enzy  of  trenching, 
buried  under  fom-teeu  inches  of  villanous  giuvelly  hard-pan,  brought  up 
from  below,  in  which  all  seeds  sickened,  and  all  plants  turned  pale. 
Whatever  be  the  depth  of  tillage,  it  is  essential  that  the  surface  show  a 
fine  tilth  of  friable,  hght,  unctuous  mould ;  the  yoimg  plants  need  it  to 
gain  strength  for  a  foray  below.  And  yet  I  have  seen  inordinate  sums 
exjiended  for  the  sake  of  burying  a  few  inches  of  such  choice  moulds,  - 
imder  a  foot-thick  coverUd  of  the  dreariest  and  rawest  yellow  gravel  that 
ever  held  its  cheerless  face  to  the  sun. — Ik:  Marve!. 

The  Plough  in  the  Market  Garden.— Many,  without  pretensions 
to  that  nicety  of  culture  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  spade  husbandry, 
so  overstock  their-  gardens  with  confused  and  intercepting  lines  of  fruit 
shrubberj',  and  perennial  herbs,  as  to  forbid  any  thorough  action  of  the 
plough.  By  the  simple  device,  however,  of  giving  to  the  garden  the  shape 
of  a  long  parallelogram,  and  arranging  its  trees  and  walks  in  lines  parallel 
with  its  length,  and  by  estabUshiug  easy  modes  of  ingress  and  egress  at 
either  end,  the  plough  wiU  prove  a  great  economizer ;  and,  under  careful 
handhng,  will  leave  as  even  a  surface,  and  as  fine  a  tUth  as  follows  the 
spade.  I  make  this  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  those  cultivators  who  are 
compelled  to  measm-e  narroisly  the  cost  of  tillage,  and  who  cannot  indulge 
in  the  amateur  wealmess  of  wasted  labour.— Jfj;  Farm  nfJSdgcu-ood. 
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THE    ART    OF    GEAFTIlfG. 

(Continued  from  Page   258.) 
GBAFTIX&   l^'DER   GLASS. 

Gexeral  Direction's. — Certain  plants  require  to  be  propa-. 
gated  under  the  shelter  of  a  cloche,  frame,  or  greenhouse.  Such 
arc  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  tender,  rare,  or  new  plants. 
Evenness  of  gi-owth  and  ef|uability  of  temperature,  keeping  the 
subjects  from  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  adverse  influences, 
veiy  much  j^romote  the  union  of  the  graft.  The  stock  is  a 
young  plant  which  has  been  potted,  and  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  open  air  for  about  a  season.  When  it  is  time  to  graft  it,  it 
is  put  under  cover.  There  are,  however,  certain  shrubs  which 
may  be  gi-aftcd  at  the  time  when  the  stock  is  potted;  such 
as  the  Holly,  Ehododendrons,  dwarf  Biotas,  and  most  shrubs 
the  roots  of  which  readily  gi-oup  themselves  into  a  ball.  The 
best  seasons  for  grafting  under  glass  are  from  .January  to 
March,  and  from  July  to  September.  Bej'ond  tlic  shelter  of 
the  greenhouse  or  other  covering,  no  artificial  heat  from 
manure,  hot-air  or  hot-water  pipes  will  be  rccpiirod ;  and  as 
the  stocks  are  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  frost  or 
other  atmospheric  mfluonces,  the  grafts'will  not  need  the  pro- 
tection of  grafting"-clay  or  wax.  In  times  of  great  heat,  the 
.glass  of  the  house,  frame,  or  cloche  is  covered  on  the  outside 
with  a  mixture  of  the  colouring-stuff  called"  English  Green"  and 
whiting,  or  simply  with  whiting  dissolved  in  water  or  milk ; 
mats,  canvas,  or  screens  made  with  twigs  or  small  branches  of 
Ijroom,  heath  or  birch  may  also  be  used  for  this  jjurpose. 
Tbose,  if  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  will 
not  so  soon  decay. 

{tRAFTING    rXDER    TUE 

Cf.oriiE. — This  is  the 
most  simple  method  of 
grafting  under  glass,  no 
house,  or  other  shelter 
than  that  of  the  cloche 
being  required.  A  quad- 
rangular bed  of  river 
sand  is  made  sufficiently 
broad  to  contain  two  or 
three  rows  of  ordinary 
cloches.  In  Ecbrnai'y  or 
March,  sometimes  iu 
July,  the  stocks  are 
gi'alrtod  in  pots,  and 
plunged  in  groups  in  the 
sand  under  the  cloches. 
The  rim  of  the  cloche  is  sunk  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  exclude  I  lie 
air  completely  from  the  ])IaMts,  and  they  are  left  so  for  six 
weeks.  By  that  time  the  union  of  the  grafts  will  be  perfected. 
'L'he  cloches  are  then  gradually  raised  for  a  week,  after  which 
they  are  removed  altogether ;  but  the  j'ouiig  plants  are  kept 
shaded  with  canvas  or  other  screens.  These  arc  at  length 
removed  altogether,  before  planting  the  subjects  out.  The 
stocks  arc  raised  in  pots  before  hand.  They  may  also  Ije 
sometimes  grafted  at  the  same  time  that  they  arc  ])ottcd. 
Evergreens  also,  which  can  be  taken  up  with  the  roots  in  a 
ball,  arc  often  grafted  after  they  are  taken  uj).  They  are 
then  planted  under  cloches,  in  a  compost  of  good  soil,  and 
not  ])ottcd  until  two  months  afterwards,  when  the  cloches  are 
dispensed  with.  Autumn-gnvfting  under  the  cloche  docs  not 
succeed  so  well,  and  involves  a  greater  amo\int  of  care  and 
attention.  During  winter,  the  rows  of  cloches  arc  covered 
with  dead  leaves  and  straw  mats  ;  l)ut  it  is  very  rare  that 
severe  winters  do  not  leave  their  marks  behind  them.  The 
amateur  who  dpsircs  to  try  grafting  under  glass,  may  satisfy 
himself  at  trilling  expense,  by  operating  in  s])ring  with  the 
I  loche,  and  in  open  ground  or  nearly  so. 

(iHVPTlXG  IN"  FiiAMKs. — The  frame  consists  of  a  wooden  box, 
set  in  cement  or  brickwork  about  two  feet  high,  and  sunk  in 
the  ground  to  one-half  its  depth.  If  tlie  height  of  the  stocks 
requires  it,  the  soil  should  be  excavated  from  the  bottom  to  a 
suitable  deiith,  leaving  the  height  of  tlio  frame  over  ground  as 
it  was.  The  frame  may  be  about  4^  feet  wide,  and  slunild  be 
covered  with  glazed  lights.  The  interstices  between  the  lights 
;nid  the  frame  should  be  stuffed  with  moss,  in  order  to  exclude 
Uie  air.     At  the  boltoni  of  the  frame  is  placed  a  layer  of  sand, 
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tan,  cinders,  or  even  of  ordinary  soil,  in  which  the  subjects  are 
jilunged  as  soon  as  they  are  grafted.  August  is  the  best  time 
for  graftuig  under  glass.  The  stocks  should  be  grafted  in  the 
]n-0]3agating  shed  at  that  time,  or  from  the  latter  part  of  July 
to  the  commencement  of  September,  and  placed  immediately  in 
the  frames.  Spring  is  also  a  suitable  time  for  this  mode  of 
grafting.  As  the  perfect  union  of  the  i)arts  does  not  take  place 
sooner  than  five  or  six  weeks  after  grafting,  the  air  should  be 
thoroughly  excluded  from  the  frame  during  that  time.  Then 
the  lights  should  bo  slightly  raised  for  a'few  hours  everj'  day, 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  Should  the  sun  be  powerfiil, 
tender  plants  must  be  shaded  with  screens  or  canvas  spread 
over  the  lights,  or  by  whitewashing  the  glass.  But  durmg  the 
first  weeks  the  frames  should  be  covered  with  straw-mats. 

GuArxiSG  IX  A  House. — The  propagating-house  here  repre- 
sented is  of  veiy  simple  construction.  It  is  sunk  to  about  from 
twenty  inches  to  three  and  a  quarter  feet  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  bottom  is  kept  diy  by  a  layer  of  four 
to  sLx  inches  of  sand  and  cinders.  The  outer  walls  are  six- 
teen inches  thick ;  the  height  inside  from  floor  to  roof  is  six 
iind  a  half  feet;  <ind  the  glazed  roof  is  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  wide  from  the  top  to  the  sides.  Two  i-aised  beds,  each 
three  feet  wide,  are  separated  b}-  a  jiassage  twenty -eight 
inches  wide,  and  in  these  beds  the  stocks  are  planted  as  soon 
as  they  are  grafted.  These  beds  are  filled  with  tan,  sand, 
cinders,  or  ordinary  soil.  Instead  of  one  of  the  beds  there 
might  be  a  shelf,  which  could  be  used  for  holding  the  potted 
stocks  which  are  ready  for  gi'afting.     ■\^1len  the  beds  are  used 

for  raising  cuttings,  or 
receiving  plants  that 
have  been  bud-grafted, 
or  for  some  winter 
operations,  a  layer  of 
duug.heap  manui-e  mixed 
with  dead  leaves  should 
be  applied.  The  leaves 
serve  to  maintain  the 
heat  in  the-  manure,  an 
object  which  also  maj"  be 
effected  by  a  mixture  of 
fragments  of  cotton 
waste.  Artificial  heat  is 
not  required  iu  grafting 
under  glass.  "When  the 
stocks  are  grafted, which 
may  be  done  either  inside 
or  outside  of  the  house,  they  should  be  arranged  on  the  bed  or 
.shelf  in  groups,  keeping  similar  kinds  as  nuuh  together  as 
possible.  They  ai'C  then  covered  with  cloches,  which  exclude 
the  air,  and  under  which  they  are  kciit  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
Every  five  or  six  days  the  conilenscd  vapour  on  the  inside 
of  the  cloche  .should  "be  wiped  oil',  and  the  cloche  carefully 
replaced  over  the  i)lants  so  that  the  air  may  not  enter.  Tiic 
omission  of  this  precaution  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
neglecting  to  wii)e  the  condensed  vapours  from  the  interior 
of  the  cloche.  During  ])criods  of  great  heat,  the  cloches 
shoidd  be  covered  with  leaves  of  grey  paper  or  the  glass  of 
the  house  whitewashed.  Conifers  arc  more  hardy  than  ever- 
greens, and  for  them  this  will  be  superlluous.  As  soon  as  the 
union  of  the  graft  is  complete,  which  will  be  in  tlie  sp;u-e  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  the  cloche  is  removed  and  the  i)lant  left 
without  it  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  still  imder  the  sliclferof 
the  house;  or,  should  the  house  be  required  for  any  other  pur- 
|)ose,  the  iilants  may  be  removed  at  once  to  a  frame  and 
covered  with  the  lights. 

TiiKATMENT  AKTER  Glt.vFTlXG  rxPElt  Gi.Ass. — After  grafting, 
the  subjects  are  left  for  six  or  eight  weeks  cut  olV  from  the 
external  air.  As  soon  as  the  union  of  the  jwrts  has  been 
established,  the  plants  are  still  left  under  glass,  luit  i>artially 
ex|)osed  to  the  air  in  the  frame  or  house,  by  removing  the  cloches. 
If  the  grafting  has  taken  jilace  in  autumn,  the  plants  already 
grafted  in  fi-iimes  are  left  there,  ami  those  which  have  been 
grafted  in  the  house  are  also  put  under  frames,  where  they  will 
remain  during  tiie  winter.  When  spring  comes,  the  lights  are 
raised  in  the  day  time;  in  tlie  numtli  of  ^fay  the  plants  iir(- 
'rcnioved  into  the  open  air.  and  sliould  be  i)laccd  at  the  north 
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side  of  a  building  or  evorgreea  hedge.  If  the  grafting  has 
been  doue  in  spring,  the  plants  which  have  been  grafted 
under  cloches  or  frames,  and  ivhich  have  been  already  par- 
tially exposed  to  the  air,  should  be  put  out  in  the  same  vray  in 
the  shade.  Plants  grafted  in  a  house  should  be  put  for  a  month 
under  a  frame,  the  lights  of  which  should  be  raised  iu  times  of 
great  heat ;  after  this  they  are  put  out  for  a  while  in  a  shady 
place  before  they  are  finally  committed  to  t  he  open  ground. 
In  nurseries,  this  shading  quarter  is  formed  by  a  row  of 
evergreens  of  comjoaot  and  well-clijjed  foliage.  The  Chinese 
Arbor  vitas  (Biota  orientalis)  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose, 
planted  from  east  to  west,  so  as  to  afford  a  full  north  aspect, 
and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other.  For  stocks  as 
tall  as  five  or  six  feet,  a  row  of  trees  planted  at  least  six  and 
a  half  feet  from  each  other  will  afford  an  excellent  shade.  The 
higher  the  shading  is  required  to  be,  the  greater  should  be  the 
distance  between  the  trees  which  form  it,  in  order  to  admit  a 
froo  circulation  of  air.  When  the  plants  are  placed  in  the 
shade  they  should  be  moved  into  larger  pots,  and  should  be 
plunged  in  groups  in  beds  at  the  foot  of  the  shading  trees, 
where  they  are  to  remain  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  pots.  When 
sufficiently  grown  they  are  again  moved  into  larger  pots. 
According  to  their  nature  they  may  be  subsequently  planted 
Ijerraanently  iu  shade,  or  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  the  inter- 
mediate position  known  as  the  parasol.  The  parasol  is  a  row 
of  deciduous  trees  planted  similarly  to  the  evergreen  shading 
trees.  Every  time  the  plants  are  moved,  whether  in  pots  or 
not,  their  roots  should  be  surrounded  with  a  compost  ap- 
proaching in  character  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  finally 
planted.  Peat  soil  mixed  with  river  sand  is  best  for  the  first 
stages.  Woody  plants  prefer  a  substantial  kind  of  nutriment 
to  mauiu-es  that  will  ferment  and  whose  action  is  temporary. 
Pots  with  longitudinal  grooves  in  the  sides  answer  well  for 
raising  trees  and  shrubs.  After  the  grafted  shrubs  have  thus 
gone  through  the  diifercnt  phases  of  treatment,  which  finally 
conduct  them  to  open-air  growth,  they  thenceforward  come 
under  the  common  practice  of  the  riianagement  of  hardy 
plants.— C.  Baltef,  "  I'Art  do  Greffer." 
(To  he  continued.) 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE  WHITE  LILY. 

I  AM  happy  to  be  able  to  endorse,  from  a  practical  poiat  of  vieAv, 
all  that  "  Flos "  (p.  239)  has  so  charmingly  written  concerning 
this  lily.  It  is  peerless  iu  purity,  beauty,  and  fragrance,  while  i"? 
lasts.  Like  a  good  many  old  things,  it  need  not  be  discarded  for 
newer  beauties.  It  is  as  effective  for  back  rows  of  ribbons, 
centres  to  foliage,  and  other  plants  as  on  the  old  herbaceous  beds  or 
borders.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  place  of  honour  in  erery 
garden;  it  is  readily  increased,  and  easily  cultivated;  it  flowers 
best,'  however,  if  not  too  frequently  disturbed.  Yon  have  shown 
what  it  is  in  a  mass,  with  an  architectural  sotting ;  it  is  ivell  nigh  as 
effective  in  lines— and  though  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  write  it, 
after  Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  futility  of  gilding  refined  gold, 
yet  have  I  seen  the  effect  of  the  lily  heightened  by  being  fronted 
with  scarlet  and  backed  with  blue  Salvia  patens  in  the  rear.  For 
many  years  a  line  of  lilies  has  been  queen  of  a  ribbon  Irorder  here 
throughout  the  month  of  June.  For  the  time  they  fill  all  eyes,  and, 
as  it  were,  obscure,  by  their  superior  beauty,  all  else.  When  the 
lilies  fade  and  die,  a  strong  row  of  the  dwarf  Dahlia  alba  multiflora 
takes  their  place,  and  well  occupies  the  ground  the  lilies  have  left 
vacant.  We  have  other  lines,  groups,  and  patches  of  white  lilies  in 
various  positions,  and  everywhere  they  flourish. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  work  the  grand  golden,  and  other 
hUes  into  our  bedding  arrangements  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by 
such  means  to  add  new  interest  and  beauty  to  our  grouped  flowers. 
Besides,  in  every  garden  of  any  extent  lilies  and  other  old-fashioned 
favourites  might  have  separate  beds,  borders,  and  gardens  wholly,  or 
chiefly,  to  themselves.  D,  t,  j! 


CHEAP  ROSES. 
"I   AH    only    a  Dog    Rose,    and    as  such,   cannot  expect    much 
attention;  nevertheless  the  stock  from  which  I  sprang  lay  claim  to 
having  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Queen  of  the  Floral  World ;  a 


position,  however,  untenable  without  the  assistance  of  my  humble 
brotherhood.  This  I  should  not  object  to,  could  our  aid  be  given 
without  torture  in  the  shape  of  mutilation.  First  our  lower 
extremities  are  cut  off  until  we  have  not  a  toe  on  which  to  support 
ourselves  ;  then  our  heads  are  ruthlessly  removed ;  we  arc  set  in 
rows  uncomfortably  close ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  assert 
our  natural  fights,  we  are  subjected  to  the  drudgery  of  having  to 
support  some  of  our  royal  relatives.  If  we  have  an  eye  to  groivth 
it  is  ruthlessly  put  out — in  fact  we  are  simply  made  use  of,  in  the  full 
aoception  of  the  term,  and  have  little  to  thank  the  world  for.  True, 
on  one  fine  June  morning,  when  a  number  of  our  family  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  quiet  corner  were  decked  out  in  their 
delicate  blush  robes,  I  once  heard  a  young  lady  remark  how 
beautiful  we  looked ;  but  this  was  an  exceptional  occurence.  There 
are  comparatively  few  nowadays  who  can  appreciate  natural  beauty. 
But  I  am  digressing.  My  business  has  reference  to  our  royal 
relatives.  Recently  another  member  of  our  family,  who  has  shared  a 
great  deal  of  the  tortm-e  inflicted  upon  ourselves — Miss  Manetti  is  her 
namer— came  amongst  us,  her  countenance  radiant  with  joyful 
intelligence,  which  was,  that  an  individual  who  signed  himself  '  Y.,' 
and  who  appears  to  take  an  interest  in  our  common  family,  had 
signified  that  he  had  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  royal 
section  of  our  family  could  be  upheld  iu  their  present  position  of 
honour ;  nay,  could  even  be  made  to  increase  their  number  and 
dominion  to  an  unlimited  extent  without  our  assistance,  thereby 
sparing  us  the  grievous  mutilation  already  complained  of.  Imagine 
our  joy  at  such  good  news.  We  were  all  ready  to  burst  our  buds  with 
exiDectation,  which  was  heightened  by  the  question  being  publicly 
asked  of  '  Y.'  what  his  method  was;  the  querist  being  'T.  D.  F.,' 
who  takes  an  interest  in  our  well-being,  and,  if  report  is  correct,  is 
remarkable  for  his  kind  disposition ;  though,  in  truth,  I  must  say  that 
hitherto,  in  displaying  his  loyalty  to  the  Floral  Queen,  he  has  acted 
towards  us  just  as  hard-heartedly  as  the  rest  of  his  species.  ,Y'et  I 
have  no  doubt  he  and  others  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to 
spare  us  the  bad  treatment  necessity  has  hitherto  compelled  them 
to  inflict.  We  naturally  expected  that  '  Y.'  would  have  revealed 
his  secret,  and  so  put  an  end  to  all  our  trouble.  Imagine  our  dire 
disappointment  when  we  learnt  that  he  refused  to  disclose  his  secret. 
There  was  mingled  disgust  and  resentment  in  every  countenance. 
I  believe  the  spines  on  some  of  the  young  and  vigorona  of  our 
community  grew  at  least  half  an  inch  longer  in  no  time ;  and  the 
general  expression  of  all  was  such,  that  if  '  Y.'  had  been  within 
hearing,  he  would  never  have  forgotten  it.  A  general  consultation  was 
held  as  to  what  punishment  he  was  deserving  of,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  find  him,  he  should  receive  a  sound 
castigation  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  strongest  spined  young  briars, 
until  not  a  thorn  remained  upon  them.  The  proposition  was 
carried  by  acclamation,  and  all  expressed  their  conviction  that 
'  Y.'s'  secret  would  do  him  no  good,  as  it,  or  something  equal  to  it, 
was  sure'  to  come  out  that  would  be  a  general  relief  to  us  Dog  Roses." 

Happening  to.be  in  an  outside  corner  of  the  garden,  where  a 
number  of  briar  and  Manetti  stocks  are  planted,  I  overheard  the 
foregoing  recital,  and  promised  the  stocks  that  if  I  could  in  any 
way  assist  them,  I  would  do  so. 

There  is  a  method  which  I  have  tried  years  ago,  and  by  which, 
with  proper  attention  and  well-directed  practical  skill,  ten  out  of 
every  dozen  roses  will  strike  root  with  a  little  practice  in  selecting 
the  cuttings.  After  blooming,  about  the  end  of  July,  when  the 
wood  is  about  half  ripe,  select  your  cuttings,  put  them  in  pots,  but 
not  too  thickly ;  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  then  j^lace  the  pots 
as  closely  as  they  will  stand  in  cold  frames  under  a  north  wall ;  keep 
the  frames  shut ;  in  about  three  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have  • 
callused  ;  then  plunge  the  pots  in  a  nice  bottom  heat,  and  very  few 
will  fail  to  root  in  a  very  short  time.  They  can  then  either  be  kept 
in  the  pots  through  the  winter,  or  they  can  at  once  be  placed  singly 
in  three-inch  pots,  and  wintered  iu  pots  where  frost,  is  excluded. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  secret  in  this  method  is  simply  callusing  the 
cuttings  before  they  are  put  in  heat  to  strik,e.  If  the  cuttings  are  at 
once  placed  in  heat  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  tree,  great  numbers 
of  them  damp  off.  The  number  of  plants  that  can  be  propogatcd 
by  the  above  method  is  only  limited  by  the  cuttings  available. 

Southgate.  T.  Baines. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  ",Y."  (the  cheap  rose-grower)  that  I 
think  it  is  rather  too  bad,  after  making  people's  mouths  water  by 
telling  them  that  "  rose  cuttings  "  could  be  "struck  like  willows," 

to  withhold  his  secret. — G.  S.,  Cheltenham. [We  feel  ashamed  of 

anybody  who  wishes  to  hide  any  new  pebble  he  has  found  on  the 
shores  of  "  thy  great  ocean.  Truth."  We  believed  in  the  existence  of 
such  poor  beguiled  creatures,  but  scarcely  thought  they  would  have 
the  hardihood  to  announce  in  one  note,  "We  have  it,"  and  in  the 
next,  "  You  shan't  see  it."] 
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TOBACCO  IN  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEif. 

This  is  truly  a  fine  foliaged  plant,  of  goodly  stature  and 
right  roj'al  mien,  and  one  well  suited  for  our  modern  st3-lc  of 
g  dcning.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  varying  chiefly 
q  from  another  in  the  stoutness  and  height  of  their  stems, 
:^  I  size  of  leaf  and  flower.  But  these  variations  arc  also 
\  .'gcly  dependent  on  cultivation.  The  dcc])er  and  richer  the 
ground,  and  more  sheltered  the  position,  the  larger  tobacco 
plants  become  in  all  their  jiarts. 

The  variety  represented  is  probably  the  very  best  in  habit 
and  general  characteristics  for  what  is  termed  sub-tropical 
gardening.  It  is  sim])ly  a  variety  of  the  common  Virginian 
toltacco  (Nicotiaiia  virginica)  ;  the  leaves  are  of  medium  size, 
and  the  haljit  branching.  For  a  large  sort  of  tobacco  to 
contrast  well  with  this,  'W'igandioides  is  a  grand  plant. 
Pushing  up  a  huge  stem  to  a  height  of  from  si.\  to  nine 
feet,  with  numerous  Ijroad, 
woolly  leaves,  it  forms  a 
grand  background  to  Cannas, 

Castor-oil     plants,     or    Wi-  ..,--'" 

gandias.  The  flowers  are 
also  larger  and  much  more 
conspicuous  than  in  other 
kinds,  and  tlioy  stand  well 
up  on  the  crown  of  the 
stems.  Than  these,  scarcely 
any  plants  arc  more  useful 
in  leaf  gardenuig,  tliough, 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
call  these  tobaccos  foliage 
plants  only.  The  long 
tubular  blossoms  arc  highly 
novel  in  appearance,  resein- 
bliiig  somewhat  at  a  distance 
long,  narrow  foxglove  flowers 
on  slender  foot-stalks. 

Scarcely  any  plants  ctpial 
the  tobaccos  in  rapidity  of 
growth.  They  form  noble 
groups  of  themselves,  and 
they  mix  kindly  and  con- 
gruously with  most  other 
line-foliagcd  ]ilauts.  They 
arc  great  eaters ;  indeed,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
do them  with  food,  solid  or 
liipiid.  If  every  smoker  liad 
to  grow  his  own  tobacco  with 
liis  house  slops,  the  sewage 
nuisance  would  be  mucli, 
abated,  if  not  wholly  cured. 
The  stronger  the  drink,  and 
the  more  of  it,  the  faster 
tobaccos  grow.  Try  them, 
if  possible,  in  a  deep  soil,  rich 
in  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
mains, near  the  margin  of  a 
lake  or  stream,  and  note  how 
they  grow.  They  form 
capital    backs    to   masses    of 

reeds,  Pam)ins  grass,  bauil)Oos,  rustics,  or  senii-aipiatic  vege- 
tation of  vari(ms  other  destriptions. 

They  are  tender,  but  not  so  much  so  as  Solanums  or  Castor- 
nil  plants.  Sow  them  in  Februarj'  in  heat,  prick  olV  iis  soon  as 
the  i)liints  anpear,  and  pot  and  grow  them  in  a  genial  heat  of, 
say,  00°.  Tliis  will  cnal)lc  you  to  turn  out,  from  si.\  or  eight 
inch  pots,  fine  jilaiits  about  the  end  of  May.  They  will  start 
olV  at  once,  and  will  not  cease  growing  until  frost  comes.  I 
seldom,  however,  leave  tliem  to  become  food  for  frost. 
Towards  the  end  of  October  gather  the  leaves,  pile,  dry,  and 
jiress  them.  Then  diy  afresh,  and  put  tliem  aside  for  dealing 
death  to  the  a|)hides.  I'nUiiii  the  stalks,  hang  them  up  in 
bundles  to  dry  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  under  cover,  and 
use  lliem  also,  diopped  U)),  for  fumigating  the  houses. 
Thus  it  will  1)0  seen  that  tobaccos  aro  useful  as  well  as 
oruanu-ntal.  D,  T.  F, 


PEGGED-DOW^s^    KOSES. 

BY  C.  J.  PERRT,  THE  CEDARS,  CASTLE  BROMWICU. 
There  is,  unquestionably,  no  mode  of  growing  roses  so 
effective  as  that  of  pegging  them  down.  Many  of  our  best 
rosariaus,  both  amateur  and  professional,  have  expressed 
astonishment  at  the  beauty  and  iirxuriance  of  mj'  beds  gi'own 
on  this  plan,  and  have  confessed  that  they  had  no  idea  such 
effects  could  be  produced  in  that  way  evcu  with  the  Queen  of 
Flowers.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  rose  beds 
when' once  formed  and  properly  attended  to  ai-e  everlasting. 
There  is  no  dying  away  every  few  years,  as  with  roses  on  the 
briar  or  Manetti;  and  no  permanent  damage  results  from  frost. 
Those  who  grow  for  purposes  of  exhibition  should  never  be 
without  such  beds;  they  prolong  the  "showing"  season,  and 
often  furnish  blooms  so  grand  as  to  delight  even  the  most 
enthusiastic  exhibitor.     I  do  not  say  that  we  should  depend 

entirely  on  these  bods  for 
show  flowers,  as  by  so  doing 
we  woidd  be  debarred  from 
showing  new  roses ;  as  at 
least  three  years  must  elapse 
before  the  plants  could  pro- 
duce line  blooms.  Still,  ex- 
hibitors will  find  them  at  all 
times  handy  auxiliaries.  The 
first-prizes  gained  by  me 
during  the  past  year  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Leeds,  York, 
"Wolverhanipton,  Taunton, 
and  Castle  Bromwich,  were 
won  mainly  by  means  of 
blooms  cut  from  mj-  rose  beds 
grown  on  their  own  roots. 

I  am  now  daily  engaged, 
whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  in  pruning  and 
thinning  out  the  rods,  which 
this  season  are  the  finest  I 
have  ever  had,  many  of  them 
being  eight  or  nine  feet  long, 
and  not  in  the  least  damaged 
by  the  winter.  I  therefore 
expect  next  summer  to  have 
the  finest  dis|)lay  of  flowers  I 
have  yet  had.  Any  time 
between  October  and  March 
answers  for  forming  beds  for 
]iegging  down;  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  dug,  well 
dressed  with  fi'anie  manure, 
and  drained  if  necessnrj-.  The 
plants  should  bo  obtained  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  must 
be  on  their  own  roots,  and,  it 
)iossible,  struck  out  of  doors. 
They  should  be  planted  three 
feet  from  each  other,  and 
should  be  cut  down  to  tlireo 
eyes  early  in  April  or  in  tlie 
last  week  in  March.  Some 
blooms  will  bo  produced  tlie  first  season.  In  Fobrnarv 
the  next  year,  one  of  the  strongest  shoots  from  each  jilant 
may  be  pegged  down,  and  all  tho  weaker  shoots  should  be 
cut  close  to  the  ground.  This  season  some  line  rods  will 
be  produced,  and  the  beds  will  begin  to  be  effective.  A  good 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  should  bo  given  in  iS'ovcmber,  and 
dug  in  previous  to  the  ]icggiug  down  in  February.  A  cpiantity 
of  stout  Jiegs  should  be  cho))i)ed  fiom  old  jiea  sticks  during 
the  winter,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  use  during  dry  days  in 
this  month,  when  the  pegging  should  c(unmence.  All  tho 
shoots  should  be  cut  away  from  every  plant,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  of  the  stoutest,  wliich  should  be  shortened 
about  a  third  of  their  length  and  then  carefully  bent  down  so 
that  the  i)oints  may  touch  the  ground  or  nearly  so.  Care  must 
bo  taken  in  bending  the  shoots  or  they  will  split  off  at  tho 
base,  and  in  inserting  the  pegs  so  that  they  may  not  fly  out  of 
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tbc  ground.  Every  -n-inter  a  dres.smg  of  manure  should  be  given, 
and  all  the  wood  that  has  boon  pegged  doTvn  cut  away,  and  the 
strongestof  the  young  shoots  onlypeggeddovmas  before.  Many 
of  the  pegs  can  be  used  a  second  year ;  they  should,  therefore, 
uot  be  thrown  away,  but  put  in  a  dry  place  until  required. 

I  must  again  impress  upon  growers  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing only  such  roses  as  are  on  their  own  roots  ;  all  others  will 
be  a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  for  no  matter  how  well 
the  stocks  may  be  prepared,  the  bending  down  of  the  shoots 
will  cause  suckers  to  spring  up,  whicii  cannot  he  eradicated, 
and  will  much  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  plants,  A 
friend  of  mine,  anxiovis  to  possess  a  bed  of  pegged  roses,  last 
year  ordered  from  a  nurseryman  a  quantity  of  dwarf  roses  for 
the  purpose.  He  could  not  supply  them  on  their  own  roots,  so 
sent  them  on  the  Manetti.  One  day  last  May,  xny  friend  called 
on  me  to  say  how  beautiful  her  rose  bed  looked,  and  wished 
me  to  see  it  when  I  came  that  way.  Accordingly,  about  the 
first  week  in  June,  I  had  a  look  at  this  bed,  and,  to  my 
astonishment  and  my  friend's  annoyance,  I  at  once  saw  that 
the  winter  had  killed  the  greater  portion  of  the  roses,  and  that 
each  root  had  thrown  \\p  a  quantity  of  vigorous  Manetti  shoots, 
which  certainly  made  the  bed  look  green  and  luxuriant,  but 
not  one  shoot  in  twenty  was  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Most  of  the  vigorous  growing  kinds  of  roses  will  answer 
pegged  down,  except  teas  and  noisettes,  which  should  never 
be  used  in  that  way. 

The  following  sorts  I  have  thoroughly  proved  to  be  good 
bedders,  and  can  safely  recommend  them  for  that  purpose : — 


Alfred  Colomb  Dupuy-Jamain 

Antoine  Duchere  General  .Jacqueminot 
Bavonnc    tie     Wassanaer  Glou-e  do  Vitry 

(moss)  Horace  Vernet 

Baronno  Gonella  Jean  Goiijon 

Camillc  Bei'nardin  John  Hoppei' 

Caroline  de  Sansales  •  Jules  Margottin 

Charles  Lefebvre  La  Ducliesse  de  Moruy 

Chai'Ies  Rouillard  La  Fontaine 

Comtessc  de  Chabrillant  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis 

Dr.  Andiy  Lord  Clyde 

Due  de  Rohan  Louise  Peyi"onny 


Duchesse  de  Caylus 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Duke  of  Wellington 


iladame  Clemence  Joign- 

eaux 
Madame  de  Canibac^res 
Madame  Rivers 
Madame  Victor  Yerdier 
Monsieiu'  Bonceune- 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
Senateur  Vaisse 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Mon- 

tauH 
Thorin 
Vicomte  Yigier 


Madame  Chai'les  Yerdier    Victor  Yerdier 
Madame  Charles  Wood        WiUiam  Griffiths 
Xavier  Olibo. 


CLIMBma  DBVONIENSIS  ROSE. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  Mr.  Eeyuolds  Hole  standing  tip  in  defence 
of  this  rose.  Most  of  those  who  possess  it  speak  of  its  superior 
hardiness,  compared  with  that  of  the  old  variety.  Its  thorny 
habit  indicates  a  hardy  constitution,  and  it  is  rightlj'  con- 
sidered to  be  neaiJy  as  hardy  as  Gloire  de  Dijon.  I  have 
known  it  to  stand  16°  or  18°  of  frost,  wholly  un]irotected,  on 
garden  arches,  away  from  any  house  or  wall.  The  flowers  of 
Climbing  Devoniensis  are  identical  with  those  of  its  parent  in 
'size,  shape,  colour,  and  perfume,  and,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, its  powers,  both  of  growth  and  blossoming,  are  won- 
derful ;  one  plant  of  it,  which  was  put  in  four  years'ago,  almost 
covers  the  south  front  of  a  villa  here.  Throughout  April  and 
May  during  the  last  two  years  this  tree  has  been  literally  a 
rose  show  in  itself.  Five  hundred  of  its  lovely  flowers  were 
counted  ou  it  at  one  time,  more  than  a  hundred  of  them 
measuring  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  even  more. 

Climbing  Devoniensis  requires  a  dry,  well-drained  soil  to 
assist  it  hi  ripening  its  luxuriant  wood.  The  early,  strong, 
sappy  wood  should  be  pinched  or  stopped  when  about  a  foot  in 
length,  in  order  to  cause  it  to  break  into  several  shoots,  which 
ripen  better  than  the  single  rods  would  do  if  left  unstopped, 
and  which  almost  invariably  flower  at  each  point  the  first 
season.  For  spring  flowering  the  following  year,  these  shoots 
should  be  trained  laterally  and  downwards,  and  little  or  no 
priming  is  needed  beyond  thinning  out  portions  of  the  old 
scrubby  wood  in  February.  Thus  treated,  Chimbing  Devo- 
niensis is  the  best  white  climbing  rose  in  cultivation. 

With  respect  to  the  old  Devoniensis,  our  gifted  and  well- 
beloved  rosarian,  Mr.  Hole,  has  allowed  a  highly  treasouable 
thought  to  escape  him  when  he  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
Devoniensis  was  of  Anglican  origin."  "Devoniensis,"  says 
the  late  ]\Ir.  E.  W.  Foster,  "was" raised  by  my  brother,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Foster,  of  Oatland,  near  Devonport,  a 
genuine  lover  of  horticulture,  and  a  true  florist."*  Mr.  Geo. 
•  See  Letter  of  Ml-.  Foster  in  "  Beauties  of  the  Rose,"  1850. 


Foster's  opinion  was  that  it  was  produced  from,  the  Tellow 
China  fertilised  by  the  Yellow  Noisette  Smithii,  which 
was  growing  alongside  of  it,  as  he  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  fertilising  his  roses.  One  of  some  seeds'  saved  at 
the  same  time  jjroduced  a  rose  much  like  the  Tellow 
Noisette,  but  greatly  inferior  to  Devoniensis.  The  latter 
flowered  the  first  year  from  the  seed-bed,  but  was  small  and 
weak ;  and  the  second  year,  on  being  budded  on  a  strong  stock, 
it  grew  so  as  to  be  a  very  fine  flower.  In  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter,  offered  twenty  guineas  for  it,  and  it  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince.  It  is 
perfectly  hard3%  but  rec[uires  a  rich,  strong  soil.  At  a  flower 
show  at  Liskeard  last  summer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a  nephew  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  a  clergyman  in  Comwall. 
We  had  some  conversation  respecting  Devoniensis  and  its 
raiser,  his  uncle.  That  uncle  has  passed  away,  also  Mr.  E.  W. 
Foster,  and,  still  more  recently,  Mr.  Pince,  who  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  this  grand  rose  before  the  public.  But  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  thus  reviving  the 
facts  of  its  English  origin.  It  has  achieved  manj'  a  triumph 
in  its  onward  course.  I  remember  exhibiting  at  one  of  the 
old  Chiswiok  fetes,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  four  hundred 
specimen  blooms  of  it ;  and  shall  not  3'eadily  forget  the  late 
Dr.  Liudley's  appreciation  of  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Heartily  do  I  unite  with  Mr.  Fish  in  his  warm  praise  of 
Devoniensis.  It  is  not  only  the  pride  of  Devonshire,  but  of 
the  world,  and  worthy  to  be  the  emblem  rose  of  England's 
royalty. — Hy.  Curtis,  Devon  Eo'sery,  Torquay. 


PiOSE  DEVoxiEysis  was  raised  by  Captain  Foster,  a  gentleman 
living  at  Stoke,  near  Plymouth,  in  Devonshii'e,  about  thirty 
years  since,  the  parents  being  Smith's  Tellow  Noisette  and 
the  Yellow  China.  After  the  second  time  of  flowering,  the 
late  Mr.  Pince  bought  it,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
the  sum  he  paid  for  it  was  £40.  It  was  sent  out  by  that 
gentleman  at  21s.  per  plant.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  climbing  Devoniensis  Eose  has  originated  m  more  than 
one  place. — T.  Brown,  Tontiiu/. 


SOUVENIR.  DE  LA  MALMAISON  AND  CLIMBING 
DEVONIENSIS  ROSES. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole  for  his  cour. 
teous  and  satisfactory  ansiver  to  my  queries  respecting  these  roses. 
I  shall  try  Souvenir  de  la  Mahnaison  again  on  its  own  roots.  I  do 
not  qnite  despair  of  it  now,  because  I  remember  having  a  few  pass- 
able flowers  of  it  late  in  the  autumn.  Can  it  be  that  the  snn  is  too 
much  for  it  early  in  the  season  ?'^  I  shall  also  give  the  Chmbing 
Devoniensis  the  shelter  of  glass,  though  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  love 
the  daughter  as  I  do  the  mother.  Bath  is  not  Bnry,  but  a  corres- 
pondent writing-  frem  that  favoured  district  as  to  climate,  after 
praising  the  other  good  qualities  of  Climbing  Devoniensis,  says ; — 
"  It  is  very  hardy,  ha-vnng  withstood  the  severe -n-inter  of  1860-61.  It 
grows  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  even  in  thickly-builtparts  of  Bath, 
amidst  smoke  and  dust,  where  it  thrives  and  blooms  in  great  perfec- 
tion. So  highly  esteemed  is  this- variety  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
villa  residence  in  this  neighbonrhood  (Bath)  where  one  does  not  find 
this  rose,  and  no  amateur  considers  his  coDection  jjerfect  without  it. 
Its  blooms  are  of  large  size,  some  of  them  measuring  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  the  shape  is  most  perfect.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  best  light-coloured  exhibition  roses  in  cultivation."  There ; 
have  I  not  made  the  amende  honorable  to  the  daughter,  for  the  sake, 
however,  of  the  mother,  and  the  marvellous  faith  I  have  in  Mr. 
Hole's  judgment?  I  confess  I  have  never  seen  it  anything  like  what 
our  Bath  correspondent  has  described  it,  though  I  hope  to  do  so  some 
day  in  that  genial  home  of  the  Queen  of  Mowers — Caunton. 

-  D.  T.  Fish. 


A  GARLAND  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS. 
If  I  could  be  well-assured  that  in  the  procession  of  the 
seasons,  hoary  Winter  would  not  again  interpose  his  unwelcome 
visage ;  that  Febrnai-y,  satisfled  with  the  state  of  the  dykes, 
would  think  her  mission  performed,  and  give  us  bright  and 
cheering  days  to  compensate  us  for  pluvious  skies  and  stormy 
winds ;  and  that  blustering  March  would  do  his  spiriting  gently, 
I  should  hail  with  a  perfect  pleasure,  mialloyed  by  any  taint  of 
fear  or  uncertainty,  the  bright  and  fragrant  flowers  which  the 
soft  and  steaming  weather  has  tempted  to  burst  into  bloom, 
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even  before  the  .shadow  of  winter  ha.s  left  us — even  so  early  as 
the  first  week  in  Februaiy.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  unwise  to  anti- 
cipate sorrow  as  it  would  be  to  refuiic  to  be  cliarnicd,  or  to 
accept  tlie  gracious  gifts  which  are  proffered  to  us  by  our  pre- 
cocious flower.s  of  spring.  Let  us,  then,  "  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  us"  joyfully  and  thankfully,  and  weave  a  garland 
of  these  the  first  gifts  of  the  year. 

We  will  take  our  fii'st  bunch  of  bloom  from  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  which  has  this  year  produced  a  profusion  of  its 
bright  yellow  blossom,  which,  though  otherwise  charming, 
yet  lacks  the  merit  of  fragrance ;  and  so  we  will  associate  it 
with  the  winter  Honeysuckle,  so  unobtrusively  delightful,  and 
which  combines  the  odour  of  orange  lilossom  with  that  of  its 
own  species,  Lonicera  fragrantissuna.  which  should  he  in  every 
garden.  With  this  we  may  ])Iace  the  highly  perfumed  Chimo- 
nanthus  fragrans,  and  the  aromatic  and  Ijrilliant  flowers  of 
Rhododendron  dauricum  atrovircns,  and  its  fair  cousin,  K. 
preco.x  superbum ;  and  with  these  we  will  associate  the  lowly 
Polygala  Chamicbuxus  and  Erica  herbacea;  and  now,  stoop- 
ing to  the  very  ground,  we  may  gatlicr  the  winter  Helio- 
trope, Tussilago  fragrans,  the  Christmas  roses.  Helleborns 
niger  and  purinirasccns.  Handfuls  of  Russian  and  Czar  Violets 
are  afforded  bj'  the  plants  transferred  fi'om  their  summer 
nur.series  in  November  and  planted  on  half  sheltered  banks. 
At  the  feet  of  the  great  forest  trees,  and  partly  protected  by 
their  fallen  leaves,  we  find  the  golden  clusters  of  the  winter 
Aconite;  and,  not  far  off,  the  pensive  and  chaste  Snowdi'op. 
A  few  Primroses  have  coyly  appeared,  and,  more  bold,  the 
double  Daisies  present  their  bright  pink-cushioned  heads  of 
bloom.  The  white  Arabis  is  slowly  expanding  its  blooms,  and 
with  the  lilac  Aubrictia  will  add  variety  to  our  garland.  Tlie 
hardy  and  handsome  Cliveden  Blue  Pansy  has  not  ceased  to 
|)resent  its  blossoms  during  the  winter,  and  gives  the  tint  of 
blue  we  have  so  long  missed  in  the  sky.  The  dwarf  yellow 
AVallHower  has  anticipated  the  sunshine  of  sju'ing,  and  enables 
IIS  to  add  its  rich  orange-coloured  blooms  to  our  wreath.  A  few 
sjirigs  of  Lamium  maculatum  and  the  small  Periwinkle,  both 
gemmed  with  blossoms,  will  give  graceful  variety  to  this  col- 
lection, culled  in  a  short  morning's  walk  amongst  the  spring 
flowers  ;  and  to  the  above  we  have  just  added  Anemone  blanda 
and  Scilla  sibirica. 

'I'iiosc  of  your  readers  who  cannot  indidgc  in  the  luxury  of 
conservatories,  may  thus,  by  establishing  a  collection  of  hardy 
and'  earl}-  blooming  spring  flowers,  enjoy  the  delight  of 
gathering  dail}'  boucjuets,  even  iii  Feliruary,  fresh  and  sweet 
and  charming  from  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

William  IxGit.nr,  Jiilvnir. 

[Those  remarks  were  accompanied  by  a  box'  containing 
specimens  of  all  tlie  lovclj'  spring,  say  winter,  flowers  named 
above,  in  fine  flowering  condition — a  greater  variety  than  could 
be  culled  at  the  same  date  in  most  greenhouses.  Reallj-  we 
arc  too  hard  upon  our  "  dreary  climate,"  and  too  neglectful  of 
its  caj)acities.]    ^ 

WILD  FLOWERS  FOR  GARDENS. 

TiiKiiK  Is  an  indescribable  beauty  in  the  woods  and  wilds  whicli 
yon  wish  to  transplant  into  our  gardens,  and  the  materials  are 
unlimited  and  chciip.  I  have  myself  liad  a  beautiful  bit  of  bop; 
parden,  wherein  I  succeeded  in  growinf;  everything  I  i>lantcd  ;  and 
Ihavo  just  finished  another  bog  gai'den  ready  for  planting.  'What 
,a  grand  plant  Tarnnssia  palustris  is  for  a  ijog  I  as  are  also  the  (U)nble 
blossomed  Caltha  palustris.  Campanula  hederacta,  Anngallis  tenella, 
Dpipaetia  palu.stris.  Orchis  maculata,  and  others.  I  grow  most 
things  in  fibry,  sandy  peat ;  and  right  sine  am  I  that  a  good  bog 
garden  is  extremely  interesting.  Osmunda  regatis,  Lnstrca  Orcopteris, 
and  b.  Tliolyptcris  do  admirably  ;  and  what  a  charming  plant  is 
iSaxil'raga  Cynd)alavia  all  the  year  ronnil,  either  for  the  greeidiousc 
or  out  of  doors!  Sibthoiiiia  ouropaNi  is  a  gem  for  running  over  moist 
sand-stones  or  hanging  over  moist  rocks.  The  greatest  diflieulty  I 
meet  with  is  finding  working  men  who  will  take  notice  of  these 
plants.  They  seem  to  think  them  too  conunon  ;  yet,  who  in  his 
randiling  over  moor  and  upland  has  not  been  entranced  ^vith  the 
gems  spi'inging  up  by  mossy  riplcts  in  sheltered  corners?  I  have 
often  sketched  little  bits  of  Nature's  gardening  in  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  longed  for  the  means  to  come  homo  and  imitate 
Iheui ;  and  I  am  certain  that  many  of  these  chnrniing  nooks  and 
corners,  that  give  the  true  lover  of  Nature  such  indescrib.iblc 
pleasure,  from  the  stately  foxglove  to  the  tiny  moss  that  gladdens 


the  sight  during  the  winter  months,  can  be  imitated.  People  seem 
to  know  little  nowadays  of  decoration,  beyond  the  few  gaudy 
plants  that  fashion  has  employed  for  tlicso  last  thirty  yeai-s.  Ail 
credit  is  therefore  due  to  some  of  our  nurserymen  for  keeping  alive 
many  gems,  in  the  way  of  alpine  plants,  wliich  otherwise  nnist 
have  been  lost.  In  my  plant-collecting  rambles,  I  have  picked  uj) 
the  following  variegated  forms  : — 
Lamium  maculatum  Phleum  pratense.  var         Six  vars.  of  Arum  ma- 

•nureum  McUca  uniliora  alba  cnlatum  variepalnm 

L.  alljum  iilenum  M.  ,,         amea  A  new  viiriely  of  Lilv  ot 

Thymu.";    citriodoi-us  Lolium  percnnc,  var  the  Valle.v 

aureus  Poa  annua,  vnr  Sedmu  acre  elesr.ins 

ilalva  sylvcstris  cris})a       Geimi  urlumum,  var  Rimicx  obtusifoUus  v.ai-ic- 

il.  .,         variegata  Matricaria,  var  •ratutj 

Stellaria  aurea  S]>ira?a  Ulmaria,  vnr  Aud,  best  of  alt,   Riujicx 

Geranium  mollc  ameum     Orchis    mascula   allja,  crispus  aureus  rcticu- 

Vlolcuslanatus,  var  ver.y  line  latus  ;  this  is  a  gem - 

Alopecurus  pratensis,  var  Also  many  otliers 

Beechmont,  Syilenhanr.  "Wm.  ET.tio'fr. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDRANGEAS. 
DuRixo  the  summer  of  1869,  I  saw  in  Ireland,  in  three  several 
localities,  very  fine  examples  of  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas.  The  first 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lismore,  at  n  small  wayside  place  not 
far  from  Lismore  Castle,  and  almost  bj-  the  side  of  the  Eiver  Black, 
water.  I  was  told  of  these  bhie  Hydrangeas  at  Fermoy.  and  went  to 
see  them.  The  plauts  were  of  immense  size,  and  had  bein  planted 
over  forty  years,  and  the  flowers  were  lichly  tinted  -nith  ultramarine 
bine.  They  opened  pink,  but  soon  became  Ijlue,  and  as  they  decayed 
assumed  the  pink  tint  again.  These  blue  Hydrangeas  were  the  talk 
of  the  districts,  and  many  persons  had  obtained  cuttings,  struck 
them,  and  had  grown  them  on  as  pot  plants,  only  to  find  them  pro- 
duce pink  flowers.  When  turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  blno 
flowers  would  invariably  ajipcar.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil;  and  to  the]uesence  of  this,  the  blue  tint, 
was  no  doubt  traceable.  At  Castle  ilariyr,  the  scat  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Shannon,  near  Cork,  and  again  at  JIuckross,  the  Hon.  Captain 
Herbert's  residence  at  Killarney,  nice  young  bushes  of  Hydrangeas, 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  were  literally  covered  with  huge  trusses 
of  blue  flowers,  the  effect  of  wliich  was  quite  startling.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  never  forget  them.  R.  De.vN',  i'ad'H/?,  TT'. 


LICHEN  AND   MOSSES. 

Wi!  have  found  beauty  in  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  and  in  the 
herb  yielding  seed.  How  of  the  herb  yielding  no  seed,  the 
fruitless,  flowerless  lichen  of  the  rock  ?  Lichen  and  mosses  (though 
these  last  in  their  luxuriance  are  deep  and  rich  as  herbage, 
yet  both  for  the  most  part  humblest  of  the  green  things  that 
live) — how  of  these?  Meek  creatures  !  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth, 
veiling  with  .hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks;  creatures  full  of 
pity,  covering  with  strange  and  tender  honour  the  scarred  disgrace 
of  mill — laying  quiet  finger  on  the  trembling  stones,  to  teach  thim 
rest.  No  words  that  I  know  of  will  say  wliat  these  mosses  are. 
None  arc  delicate  enough,  none  jierfect  enough,  none  rich  enougl'. 
How  is  one  to  tell  of  the  rounded  bosses  of  furred  and  beaming 
green — the  starred  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine  filmed,  as  if  Ibo 
Hock  Spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as  we  do  glass — the  tnu'eries  of 
intricate  silver,  and  fringes  of  amber,  lustrous,  arborescent,  bar. 
nished  through  eveiy  fibre  into  fitful  brightness  and  glossy  traverses 
of  silken  change,  yet  all  subdued  aiul  pensive,  and  framed  for 
simplest,  sweetest  offices  of  grace  ?  They  will  not  bo  gathered,  like 
the  flowers,  for  chaplet  or  love  token  ;  but  of  these  the  wild  bird  will 
make  its  nest  and  the  wearied  child  his  jiillow. 

And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its  last  gift  to  lis. 
When  all  other  service  is  vain,  from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses 
and  grey  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the  lieadstoue.  'J'he  woods, 
the  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing  grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time, 
but  these  do  service  for  over.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard,  flowers 
for  the  bride's  chamVler,  corn  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the  grave. 

Yet  as  in  one  sense  the  humblest,  in  another  they  are  the  most 
honoured  of  the  enrth-cliildren.  Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm 
frets  them  not,  and  the  autumn  wastes  not.  Strong  in  lottliness, 
they  neither  blanch  in  he.at  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow. fingered, 
constant. hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark,  etcninl 
tapestries  of  the  hills;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed,  the  tender 
framing  ot  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the  stillness  ot  the  >in. 
impassioned  rock,  they  share  also  its  endurance;  and  while  tho 
winds  of  departing  spring  scatter  the  white  hawthorn  blossom  like 
drifted  snow,  and  summer  dims  on  tho  parched  meadow  tlie  droo])ing 
of  its  cowslip. gold — far  above,  among  tho  mountains,  the  silver 
lichen-spots  i-est,  star-like,  on  the  stone  ;  and  the  gathering  orange- 
slain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  wcstera  peak  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a 
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RHUBARBS  AS   ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

Ix  this  genus,  the  grand  typical  plant,  at  least  for  the 
"•arclen,  is  still  iio  nuhibiis.  Yes ;  it  is  still  among  the 
clouds  that  cluster  round  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Himalayas; 
and,  by  way  of  showing  that  such  does  really  exist,  and  that, 
too,  under  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Rheum  nobile,  permit 
me  to  quote  the  following  description  of  it  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
own  word.s.  He  says,  in  his  "Himalayan  Journal": — "On 
the  black  rocks  the  gigantic  Rhubarb  forms  pyramidal  towers, 
a  yard  or  more  high,  of  inflated  retlexed  bracts  that  conceal 
the  flowers,  overlapping  one  another  like  tiles  to  protect  them 
from  the  wind  and  rain.  A  whorl  of  broad  green  leaves, 
edged  with  red,  spreads  on  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
plant,  contrasting  in  colour  with  the  transparent  bracts  which 
are  yellow  margined  with  pink.  This  is  the  handsomest 
herbaceous  plant  in  Sikkim." 

These  remarks  will  suggest  to  all  the  query.  Why  has  it 
not  j-et  been  introduced  ?  Seeds  were  indeed  sent  home  by 
Dr.  Hooker,  but  none  of  them  vegetated,  owing  to  a  con- 
siderable delay  which  took 
place  in  their  despatch 
homeward,  and  also  to  their 
being  sent  via  the  Cape, 
thus  receiving  a  double  dose 
of  the  tropics,  which  is  most 
detrimental  to  all  albumin- 
ous seeds.  I  hope,  however, 
with  the  now  improved  and 
rapid  mode  of  transit,  we 
shall  be  able  to  succeed  in 
introducing  this  and  many 
other  plants  that  are  to  b& 
met  with  on  the  Himalayas, 
such  as  the  glorious  species 
of  Meconopsis,  its  close  ally 
Cathcartia,  and  others. 

Rheum  Emodi  (syn,,  aus- 
trale),  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  engraving,  is 
a  Nepal  plant,  which,  be- 
sides yielding  the  valuable 
drug  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form,  is  so  remarkably 
distinct  in  general  appear- 
ance from  other  forms  of 
Rhubai'b  with  which  we  are 
familial',  that  it  deserves 
mor^  than  a  passing  notice. 
"When  growing  vigorously  it 
jn-oduces  enormous  leaves, 
measurmg  between  seven 
and  eight  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  perfeptly 
plaiie  margin,  and  a  corru- 
gated surface  ;  the  colour 
being  of  an  unusual  tint  of 
green.  Both  upper  and 
under  surfaces,  as  well  as 

the  footstalk,  are  covered  with  projecting  papilte  of  a  rigid 
character,  that  render  the  whole  plant  rough  to  the  touch. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  and  arranged,  unlike 
those  of  all  its  congeners,  in  the  form  of  a  spike,  with  a  few 
secondary  branches  given  off  here  and  there  along  its  extent. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  species  known  )°y  the  name 
"  spiciforme,"  said  to  be  a  Himalayan  plant,  will  prove  nothing- 
more  than  this  plant  under  another  name.  This  is  a  noble 
plant  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  pleasure-ground,  either  isolated 
on  the  turf  or  m  groups  of  plants  of  a  similar  character. 

Rheum  palmatum,  a  native  of  Chinese  Tartary  and  the 
north  of  Persia,  gets  its  appropriate  title  from  the  palmately- 
cut  character  of  its  leaves.  As  it  is  usually  seen,  it  is  small 
in  stature;  but  I  have  a  notion  that  if  fair  justice  were  done 
to  it  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  would  receive  more  o-eneral 
culture.  With  that  object  in  view,  I  purpose  giving  itli  trial, 
havmg  got  a  plant  established  in  a  favourable  position 

Oould  wc    Init   dissociate   our    minds    from    the    culinary 


character  of  Rhubarb,  and  prize  it  purely  on  its  ornamental 
merits,  the  verdict  would  unquestionably  be  in  favour  of  its 
nobility  as  an  instance  of  fine  vegetable  development.  The 
large  masses  of  foliage,  beautifully  crimped,  and  undulate  as 
regards  the  margin,  with  their  dark-green  glossy  surface,  show 
the  effects  of  light  and  .shadow  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  nor 
is  the  intense  crimson  tints  of  the  seeds,  shaded  off  to  yellow, 
to  be  despised  as  objects  of  beauty.  Jas.  C.  Niven. 

Botanic  Gardens,  HnM. 
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PUBLIC  GARDENS  AND  WAR. 

ONLY^a  week  ago,  iu  writing  aboilt  the  aspect  of  Paris  on  the  fete 
oE  the  Jour  de  I'An,  Ave  were  speaking  ol:  the  rapid  reeotery  made 
)5y  the  French  capital  since  its  investment,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
faoalty  of  recuperation  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  people. 
There  are  places  around  the  gay  metropolis,  however,  where  the 
soi-rowf al  memorials  of  the  desperate  calamity  which  has  befallen 
France  will  not  soon  be  obliterated.  It  may  be  easy  to  i^atch  up  the 
shot-holes  in  a  wall,    and  ingenious  workmen  even  resorted  to  the 

device  of  hiding  the  ravages 
made  by  cannon-balls  -  by 
means  of  strong  paper  covered 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  a  coat 
of  Roman  cement ;  but  where 
you  have  a  bare,  melancholy 
waste  of  country,  with  the 
earth,  that  once  formed  grassy 
slopes  or  trim  shrubberies,  all 
heaped  in  tumuli  and  dotted 
with  objects  that  look  like 
\  graves  marked  hy  rude  monu- 

ments ;  where  the  great  trees, 
that  once  whispered  pleasantly 
to  holiday-makers  who  sought 
their  shade,  are  cut  down, 
their  blackened,  rotting 
stumps  only  remaining ;  where 
~  the    ornamental     lake     oozes 

sluggishly  in  the  thick  weedy 
grass  till  it  becomes  a  mere 
pond  full  of  that  renewal  of 
life  which  we  call  decay — no 
(_,„-,  temporary   expedients    suflice 

to  conceal  such  ravages,  and 
the  whole  place  is  one  sad 
monument  of  defeat  and 
melancholy  remembrance.  In 
a  word,  it  would  be  possible 
to  rebuild  all  the  palaces  in 
the  world,  but  nobody  can 
make  a  great  tree  grow  again. 
One  is  impressed  with  this 
:?S'\  reflection   on   taking   a   stroll 

towards  the  spot  where  the 
grand  old  oaks  with  mighty 
trunks  and  spreading  branches 
— themselves  remains  of  the 
(SLeum  Emodi).  evil  days   of  1815 — have    dis- 

appeared, and  the  destruction^ 
of  the  charming  suburban 
retreat  has  been  completed 
by  tlie  invasion  of  1870.  This  portion  of  the  Park  of  Princes 
was  the  most  charming  and  picturesque  spot  of  the  whole  wood, 
full  of  verdure  and  brightness.  In  '  other  places  a  good  deal 
of  French  decorative  or  operatic  picturesqueness  has  been  added 
to  it ;  and,  though  nature  can  often  even  compensate  for  this  sort 
of  interference,  we  want  to  escape  from  it  at  intervals  and 
seek  some  remoter  shade,  some  lodge  in  a  wilderness  more  or 
less  vast.  This  was  to  be  found  iu  the  beautiful  coppice  near 
the  pool  of  Auteuil,  now,  alas,  a  wilderness.  The  fresh  oasis, 
far  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  Paris,  is  but  a  dismal  swamp. 
A  few  suiwiving  trees  appear  on  the  horizon,  like  the  last  sur. 
vivors  of  a  brigade  cut  down  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  fair 
Amazons  canter  gaily  among  the  open  space  ;  no  promenaders  appear 
on  what  once  were  pleasant  walks.  When  we  were  last  there,  one 
solitary  little  woman  in  a  white  bonnet,  represented  the  throng  that 
once  resorted  to  the  pleasant  spot,  and  she  seemed  to  be  looking  into 
the  gloomy  pond,  as -though  she  could  see  reflected  there  the  picture 
of  the  melancholy  events  that  had  transformed  the  spot  to  its  present 
dreary  condition.. — Illustrated  Times. 
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ASPECTS    OF    VEGETATION. 


EIVER  SCENE  IN  GUIANA. 
Heat  without  water  is  a  destroyer.  Heat  and  aljuiidtuit 
moisture  are  the  raagiciaus  that  populate  the  earth  with  stately 
and  beautiful  life.  On  the  banks  of  suck  rivers  as  this  they 
hold  court.  Giant  grass  and  stately  palm,  and  torturing  liane 
and  sturdy  fig,  and  broad-leaved  Aruiu  and  lad^'-like  tree  ferns, 
swarm  on  the  brink  of  the  noble  river  as  if  to  cool  their  thirst. 
The  slim  branches  and  light  foliage  of  the  willows  that  follow 
the  fresh  waters  through  almost  every  vale  and  Ijy  every  river 
over  the  vast  areas  of  oioi'theni  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  arc 
seen  no  more.  In  their  stead  are  stately  trees  of  the  loveliest 
tropical  forms,  and  the  vorjf  water  weeds  arc.  giants.  In  the 
foreground  of  our  picture  is  a  fleet  of  vegetable  boats — moi'c 
carefully  built  than  ever  was  clipper  on  Clyde,  or  Hudson,  or 
Thames.     In  our  northern  willow  land  wc  have  our  tiny  water 


In  the  noble  Victoria,  which,  under  the  kind  protection  of 
some  of  our  gardeners,  has  grown  and  bloomed  .so  fairly  in  our 
hothouses,  and  even  in  the  open  air  hi  heated  water,  we  see 
the  Water  Lily  of  these  hot  aud  fertile  regions.  One  of  the 
water  birds,  so  abundant  in  all  waters  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, rests  on  a  leaf ;  but  that  gives  no  idea  of  the  supporting 
power  of  each  fully-grown  leaf,  which  bears  a  heavy  boy 
without  sinking.  W.  R. 


THE    SIX    OF    SPADES. 

CltAPTKR   Iir. 

Sitting  ne.\t  to  Jlr.  Chiswick,  whose  dark -brown  locks  con- 
trast with  Mr.  Oldacre's  silvery  hair,  like  Perilla  nankincnsis 
with  Cineraria  maritima,  lu)-  gai'dcner  pufj's  his  pipe.  Silent 
and-  thoughtful,  as  one  who  is  wise  at  whist,  he  knows  eveiy 
trick  in  spades,  and  holds  winning  cards  in  his  hand.     Vt'e 


,\spccl.^  of  VcKt-'l-iiLi'^ii 
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weeds-  also  willi  llicir  llcets  uf  lillle  boats — like  the  frog  bil, 
the  Villarsin,  and  the  water  lily,  with  its  sturdy  flotillas.  ]!ut 
here  w(!  havoa  jjlaut  which  is  not  putting  forth  all  its  strength 
even  when  its  leaves  are  as  large  as  a  drawing-room  table.* 
It  seems  a  relic  of  some  old  time,  when  the  s])irit  of  vegeta- 
tion arose  upon  the  waste  of  waters  ami  aiipointcd  this  to 
cover  them  with  verdure  while  the  trees  were  in  their  infancy. 
It  is  Nature's  own  ariuari\nn — vast,  varied,  inexhaustible.  The 
same  clear  moon  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens  that  we  some- 
times see  in  the  murky  cities  ot  men  (glorioVis  sights,  of  which 
■sve  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  depriving  ourselves!),  throw  their 
divine  radiaiu'e  over  the  view,  and  hell)  to  make  one  wish  that 
so  long  as  men  and  gardcn.s  remain  u])on  this  tiny  globe  of 
ours  such  scenes  may  never  perish,  but  remain  to  teach  us 
noble  lessons.  How  refresliing  is  the  abounding  sense  of  the 
majesty  and  inexhaustible  riches  and  mystery  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  such  scenes  as  this  puts  before  us! 

•  licnvos  of  tlio  Victorift  in  tliis  country  Imvc  mcn.«urcil  eight  foot  ncrono. 


have  scored  the  honours,  have  we  not,  old  friend,  in  many  a 
floricultural  rubber,  and  proved  ourcapabilities  (dare  I  say  our 
silver  cup-abilities  p)  on  many  a  board  of  green  cloth.  Trained 
in  no  ducal  gardens,  taught  in  no  colleges  ot  science,  j"0n  have 
learned  your  lesson,  slowly  but  surely,  from  the  greatest 
teacher  of  j'our  art,  Experience,  bringing  to  her  school  that 
love  which  fhe  delights  to  instruct,  and  which  alone  can  master 
her  laborious  tasks.  There  was  nevei-,  assuredly,  a  good 
gardener  yet,  who  was  not  first  of  all  a  gardener  at  licart. 

Jfy  earliest  associations  with  horticulture,  recalled  as  I  look 
upon  that  old  familiar  face,  were  not  of  a  jubilant  kind.  I 
have  to  confess  that,  at  the  ]U'emature  age  of  five,  I  gave 
lamentable  ])roof  of  my  descent  from  Eve  by  strong  yearnings 
after  forbidden  fruit ;  aiul  that  at  six,  I  was  an  experienced 
felon — no,  not  a  felon,  for  his  crimes  meet  witli  capital  punish- 
ment, and  mine  were  avenged  elsewhere — hut,  at  all  events, 
an  artfid  thief.  Neither  so  expert  nor  so  shrewd,  however,  as 
to  escape  discovery  and  a  just  disgrace.     Jfy  chief  strategy, 
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when,  a  tiuy  brigand,  I  prowled  the  earth  for  prey,  was  to 
enter  the  kitchen  gardens  as  unoonoernedly  as  possible,  and 
then  to  call  loudly,  "  Dardner  !  Darduer  ! "  If  he  responded,  I 
would  favour  him  with  one  of  those  spirited  comments  upon 
the  weather  in  which  we  English  are  so  happy,  eyen  from 
childhood,  or  would  make  inquiries  of  a  most  aiiectionate 
(and  afiected)  order  as  to  the  condition  of  his  bodily  health ; 
and  it  was,  "  How  do,  Dardner  ?  Pine  day,  Dardner !  Dud 
morning,  Dardner  dear  !  "  But  if  there  was  no  respondent  in 
the  case,  I,  the  appellant,  immediately  resolved  myself  into  a 
Fruit  Committee  (all  articles  to  be  tested  by  flavour),  and 
proceeded  zealously  to  business. 

One  dismal  day,  no  reply  having  been  made  to  my  accostals, 
I  had  reached  the  Gooseberies,  and  had  taken  np  my  position 
as  a  Squatter  in  (the  vicinity  of)  the  Bush,  when  I  suddenly 
heard  with  horrible  amazement  a  rustling  sound  among  the 
Scarlet  Runners,  and,  like  a  tiger  from  the  jungle,  sprang  the 
dreadful  Dardner  on  his  prej' ! 

How  vividly  I  recall  that  awful  capture  ! — the  tedious  pro- 
cession to  the  house,  which  I  did  my  best  to  enliven  with 
brisk  but  inefiectual  kicks  ;  the  astonished  horror  of  the  under- 
nui'se,  who  immediately  foretold  my  si^eedy  translation  to  a 
jDenal  settlement,  and  could  not  have  expressed  herself  more 
severely  if  I  had  shot  the  bishop  of  the  diocese;  the  trial  by 
Fury,  for  such  the  head-nurse  seemed  to  me  in  her  wrath  ;  the 
solemn  sentence,  "  Put  him  to  bed  !"  Undressed  accordingly 
(I  flatter  myself  that  the  operation  was  attended  with  some 
difficult}' ;  there  were  buttons  on  the  floor,  I  remember ;  and 
the  Judge's  cap  was  considei'ably  rumpled),  imprisoned, 
"  cribbed,  confined,"  I  dreamed  a  memorable  dream.  I  was  in 
a  garden,  and  a  sweet  littlefairy  invited  me  to  climb  the  magic 
Beanstalk.  Glorious  music  from  the  silver  horns  of  Elfland 
sounded  softly  around  us  as  we  reached  the  summit  and  as  we 
wandered  among  the  most  beautiful  flowers  and  the  most 
delicious  fruits.  No  Dardners  marred  the  prospect ;  and  the 
fairy  pressed  me  to  refresh  myself,  with  an  earnestness  which 
I  was  unwilling  to  ofiend.  I  was  regretting,  over  my  four- 
teenth Peach,  the  lamentable  escape  of  juice,  which  is  so 
inevitably  connected  with  the  outdoor  fruition  of  this  fruit, 
and  was  meditating  a  transfer  of  my  attentions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  some  white  Nectarines,  when  all  at  once  the  sunlight 
faded,  and  the  music  was  drowned  by  a  thunderous  bellowing 
which  shook  the  "  Boyal  Georges"  from  their  trees.  A  giant's 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  throat;  and  I  awoke  to  see  Nurse  at 
my  crib-side,  standing  before  me,  as  Queen  Eleanor  before  Fair 
Eosamond,  with  a  cup  in  one  hand  (rhubarb  and  magnesia), 
and  a  dagger  iu  the  other,  to  wit,  a  dry  old  finger-biscuit,  which 
I  was  graciously  privileged  "  to  take  after." 

You  feel  for  me,  reader ; — don't  you  ?  I  make  no  attempt, 
3'ou  will  observe,  to  disparage  the  seasonable  use  of  physic ;  I 
know  that  Nemesis  is  the  sworn  friend  of  Pomona,  and  that 
he  who  robs  the  orchard  feels  justly  her  avenging  gripe;  I 
could  forgive  Dardner  for  catching  me  at  the  Gooseberries ; 
for  smiling  many  a  time,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  when  the 
doctor's  gig  di-ove  iip  the  avenue ;  for  the  remark  he  made,  on 
the  occasion  of  my  reappearance  after  a  somewhat  serious 
surfeit,  that  "he  was  afraid  the  pretty  bird  who  ate  his  Morello 
Cherries,  had  hurt  his  little  beak  against  the  stones;"  I  could 
forgive  him  so  far,  and  I  could  forgive  Nurse  for  putting  me  to 
bed;  but  to  make  me  swallow  that  vile  nauseous  mess,  as  an 
antidote  to  a  perfectly  impossible  stomach-ache,  to  treat  me  as 
one  surcharged  and  plethoric,  when  I  was  as  hollow,  sii',  as  my 
own  drum ;  you  must  agree  with  me — although  the  mixture 
did  not — that  no  insult  could  have  been  offered  to  me  with  a 
worse  taste,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  be  told  hereafter  that  I 
had  my  revenge.  And  here,  as  the  champion  of  injured  inno- 
cence, I  protest  solemnly  against  that  flaunting  display  of  the 
Family  J\IedicLue  Chest,  which  I  have  noticed  in  some  nurseries. 
The  position  of  our  own  was  fulsome.  Each  mornino'  it' met 
my  awaking  sight,  with  its  hard,  cold  stare  of  brassj^  insolence; 
and  it  shone  in  the  firelight,  when  I'lay  abed  at  eve,  as  though 
polished  with  the  Oil  of  Castor.  The  expression  of  countenance 
with  which  the  nurses  pointed  to  that  box  was  fiendrsh ;  and 
the  way  in  which  they  ur.locked  it,  and  loitered  over  the  pre- 
paration of  its  doses,  was  worth}'  of  the  Inquisition  in  its  best 
and  happiest  days.  Somebody  filled  the  keyhole,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  an  unusual  but' ingenious  combination  of  coal-dust 


and  batter-pudding ;  and  somebody  chuckled  iu  his  crib,  you 
may  be  sure,  when  Nurse  broke  both  lock  and  key. 

Now  let  me  propose  briefly  to  my  brother  Spades  and  others 
a  thought  or  two  concerning  the  treatment  of  little  children 
iu  gardens. 

With  regard  to  flowers,  let  children  be  taugM  from  the  very 
first  to  admire,  to  love,  and  to  cherish  them,  not  to  regard 
them  as  temptations  to  mischief,  and  to  connect  them  only  with 
uneasy  recollections  of  punishment.  When  Master  Johnny 
decapitates  his  first  Tulip,  or  brings  in  his  first  Hj'acinth, 
roots  and  all,  from  the  borders,  don't  treat  him  as  an  abandoned 
rnfiian,  and  make  him  frightened  at  flowers  for  life ;  but  show 
him  with  a  calm  and  gentle  tenderness  the  perfect  beauty 
which  his  hands  have  spoiled,  and  tell  him  reverently  Whose 
work  he  has  undone.  Let  him  draw  near  and  gaze,  where  he 
may  not  gather ;  point  out  to  him  the  symmetry,  the  tints, 
the  perfume;  remember  that  there  are  organs  of  Benevolence 
and  Veneration,  of  Form,  Order,  and  Colour,  in  the  cerebral 
development  of  that  curly  pate,  as  well  as  of  a  Covetous  and 
Destructive  tendeucj' ;  appeal  to  his  higher,  holier  self,  con- 
verse with  the  Christian  that  is  in  him ;  ignore  what  is  evil 
(for  he  will  understand  your  tacit  abhorrence)  iintU  there  is 
stern  need  of  open  censure  ;  trust,  instead  of  suspecting  ;  talk, 
to  him  of  prizes,  instead  of  prisons,  patting  his  back  with  your 
open  hand,  instead  of  shaking  your  fist  at  him ;  and,  as  surely  as 
Love  and  Truthfulness  are  better  and  stronger  than  Deceit  and 
Hate,  you  shall  find  in  that  little  heart  such  a  sympathy  with 
all  things  pure  and  Iseautiful,  as  shall  bow  your  heact  in  shame. 

With  regard  to  fruit,  I  should  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  deal 
with  little  children,  as  confectioners  aud  grocers  are  said  to 
deal  with  their  newly  entered  apprentices,  and  to  give  them  a 
free  range.  I  should,  simultaneously,  forewarn  them  thus  : — 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  now  at  liberty  tO'  make  your- 
selves as  ill  as  you  please.  These  sovir  Apples  and  unripe 
Plums  are  absolutely  at  your  disposal.  Ton  will  oblige  me  hj 
abstaining  from  the  green  Gooseberries,  until  I  have  withdi'awn 
a  space,  as  the  cranch  is  painful  to  my  nervous  system ;  but, 
subsequently,  everj'  bush  is  yours.  Tour  meS,l  will  be  followed 
by  a  variety  of  aches  and  pains,  for  which  yon  have  to  swallow 
some  of  the  nastiest  medicines  known.  These  Nurse  shall 
bring  to  j'ou  in  a  large  teacujD.  If  you  would  prefer  to  wait 
until  dessert-time,  j'ou  can  have  some  nice  ripe  fruit  with  Papa 
and  Mamma,  and  a  glass  of  Cowslip  wine  instead  of  Black  Dose ; 
but  pray  please  yourselves.     Good  morning." 

They  would  attend  dessert,  ultimately  at  all  events,  to  a  man. 
Bolts  and  bars  tend  only  to  enhance  our  longings,  to  excite 
suspicions  in  our  naughty  little  breasts  that  fruits  which  are 
so  strictly  guarded  must  be  of  the  iliost  delicious  order ;  and 
each  small  conspii-ator  whispers  to  his  brother,  "It's  rubbish. 
Tommy,  about  their  being  unwholesome  :  they  only  want  them 
for  themselves."  S.  R,  H. 

{To  he  contimied). 


A  Deadly  G-rass. — One  remarkable  fact  connected  with  Queensland 
botany  is,  that  a  grass,  which  grows  locally  abundant  in  the  more  northei'n 
portions  of  the  colony,  Aristida  hygrometrica,  (R.  Br.),  is  fatal  to  sheei3,  by 
reason  of  its  long  sharp  tripartite  awns  getting  entangled  in  the  wool  and 
ultimately  piercing  the  sMn  and  penetrating  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

Influence  of  G-reen  Light  on  the  Sensitive  Plant.— An 
interesting  experiment  in  the  eli'ects  of  green  light  upon  plant  growth  is 
reported  in  the  Chemwal  S'en-s.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  green  light 
on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Mimosa,  M.  Bert  placed  several  plants  under 
bell-glasses  of  different  coloured  glass,  set  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  At  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  a  difference  was  already  apparent :  those  subjected  to 
green,  yellow,  or  red  light  had  the  petioles  erect,  and  the  leaflets  expanded  : 
the  blue  and  the  violet,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  petioles  almost  hori- 
zontal, and  the  leaflets  hanging  down.  In  a  week  those  placed  beneath 
blackened  glass  were  aheady  less  sensitive  ;  in  twelve  days  they  were  dead 
or  dying.  From  that  time  the  green  ones  were  entirely  insensitive,  and 
in  four  days  more  were  dead.  At  this  time  the  plants  nnder  the  other 
glasses  were  perfectly  healthy  and  sensitive;  but  there  was  a  great 
inequa:iity  of  development  among  them.  The  white  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, the  red  less,  the  yellow  a  little  less  stiU ;  the  violet  and  the  bine  did 
not  appear  to  have  grown  at  all.  After  sixteen  days  the  vigorous  plants 
from  the  nncoloured  bell-glass  were  moved  to  the  green ;  in  eight  days 
they  had  become  less  sensitive,  in  two  more  the  sensitiveness  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  another  week  they  were  all  dead.  Green  rays 
have  no  greater  influence  on  vegetation  than  absence  of  light,  and  W.. 
Bert  believes  that  the  sensitive  plant  exhibits  only  the  same  phenomena 
as  aU  plants  which  are  coloured  green,  but  to  an  excessive  degree. 
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TALMS  FOR  THE  GAEDEX. 
{Continued  from xmr/e  218.) 

Cham.edorea  Gf:o.\oM,UFORMis  (Mexico). — A  stiff  plant,  uot  very 
ornamental.     Fronds,  entire,  wcdgc-shapeil,  nine  inches  by  six,  bitirl. 

C.GL.iuciFOLi.v  (JlK.xiCo). — Fronds, regularly  pinnate ;  piuna'.iU'oop- 
iug,  foui'teen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  curving  up  and  don-u,  acumi- 
nate ;  those  at  the  point  shorter  and  broader  than  the  others.  An 
extremely  graceful  and  ornamental  species,  light  and  airy  in  appear- 
ance, and  when  mixed  with  plants  having  large  foliage  its  effect  is 
striking  and  beautiful. 

C.  GU.\.Mi.viFOLi.i  (Gu.vTEM.VL.v). — Allied  to  the  last,  but  more  slender 
in  leaf  and  stem ;  foliage,  very  narrow.  An  extremely  elegant 
species,  but  scarcely  dense  enough  for  general  jiurposcs. 

C.  Li\UEXT.\NA  (Xkw  Gu.V-V.vda). — Fronds,  regularly  pinnate,  four 
feet  long  ;  pinna),  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  A  very  beautiful  plant, 
with  gracefully  arching  fronds,  suitable  for  central  positions. 

C.  CASPEiiiAXA  (IIexico). — Allied  to  the  former,  but  differs  in  the 
fronds  being  more  erect  and  leaflets  longer.  A  good  and  noble 
species. 


\ 


Chanui'dorea  ele«mis. 

C.  CHiK  IKOI.IA  (Mexico). — Fronds,  finely  pinnate;  pinna-,  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  long,  halt  an  inch  wide.  An  extremely  elegant»plant 
for  table  decoration,  or  for  breaking  the  view  without  obstructing 
light. 

C.  Deckehiana  (svx..  SiACHVi'iiounE :  Mexico). — Leaf,  simple, 
wedge-shapod  at  base,  bifid  at  apex,  thirty  inches  long ;  veins, 
~  prominent.  Stiff-looking,  but  useful  fur  mixing  with  fine-leaved 
plants. 

C.  EtATioii  (Mexico). — -Fronds,  pinnate  ;  iilnnio,  droo])ing,  acumi. 
nate,  regular,  nearly  one  foot  long;  upjier  side,  convex,  shortening 
towards  the  point ;  stem,  slender.  An  elegant  plant  for  jiillar  orna- 
mentation, or  for  decorating  walls,  the  stem  being  flexible. 

C.  ELECANs  (Mexico). — Fronds,  pinnate  ;  i)inna',rogiilar,  ten  inches 
long.  A  fine  decorative  table  plant  J  the  fronds  forming  a  beaatiful 
(lai'k  green  head. 

Cekatoi.ohis  coxcoLoii  (Silmatha).  —  Fronds,  recurved;  pinnn>, 
regular,  dark  green  on  iipi)er  side,  under  side,  wliite,  margin,  tinted 
with  a  slight  metallic  hue;  the  fronds  decrease  in  size,  nnti!  at  the 


apex  they  are  merely  recurved  spines ;  leaf-stalk  clothed  at  base 
with  sets  of  sharp  thorns  that  decrease  in  number  and  size  as  they 
approacli  the  top;  stem,  slender.  In  general  appearance  this  palm 
resembles  some  of  the  species  of  Calamus,  but  it  is  coarser,  and 
pushes  up  suckers  from  the  base  in  tolerable  abundance.  Good- 
looking  plants,  but  not  suitable  for  moving  about,  as  their  spines 
catch  hold  of  other  plants  and  tear  them. 

C.  glal'Cesoexs  (J.vv.v). — Allied  to  the  last,  but  larger.  All  the 
species  are  fond  of  heat  and  water. 

CnAM.Eitoi'S.^-The  whole  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus 
are  greenhouse  palms,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  Latanias  by 
the  stiffness  of  their  general  aspect  and  the  netted  fibre  at  the  base 
of  the  petiole. 

C.  E.xcELSA  (s\y.,  ei.ata:  Chi.va  axu  J.umx). — Fronds,  fan-shaped, 
cut  nearly  to  the  base ;  xjetiole,  unarmed  ;  stem  clothed  with  strong 
brown  fibre.  A  compact  plant,  and  very  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration. 

C.  FoKTuxii  (X.  Chixa). — Fronds,  erect,  stiff",  forming  the  fourth 
of  a  circlcr  and  bright-green ;  fibre  at  base  of  petiole,  very  dense. 
This  palm  has  the  character  of  being  hardy,  and  in  sheltered 
positions  in  our  southern  counties  it  will  live  out  of  doors;  but  in 
exposed  situations  it  looks  starved  and  miserable.  As  a  greenhouse 
plant  it  is  very  ornamental,  and  in  summer  it  may  be  ex-posed  to 
any  extent. 

C.  HUJiitis  (S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa). — Plant,  erect;  fronds, 
forming  one-third  of  a  circle;  petiole,  with  small  spines  on  margin. 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  palm  is  greyish-green  ;  it  throws  out  shoots 
from  the  base  iu  numbers  sntficient  to  make  it  a  dense  bush.  Single 
stemmed  young  forms  of  it  make  good  plants  for  window  and  table 
decoration.     It  is  nearly  hardy. 

C.  iivsTRix  (,SoL'i'HER.Y  U.  S.  Ameuica). — Foliagc,  dense,  dark- 
green,  erect,  cut  nearly  to  the  base  ;  fibre  at  the  base  of  the  petioles 
very  strong,  terminated  by  a  row  of  stiff'  bristles.  A  dwarf  plant, 
of  very  stiff'  habit. 

C.  Martiaxa  (Xepai.). —  Erect  and  stiff,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  last-named  species,  except  a  little  difference  in 
the  spines  at  base  of  petioles. 

C.     I'AI.MEnO    (SV.V.,    CAKOLIXIAXA  :     SoUlHEllX     U.    W.    AMERIC.v). 

Fronds,  f  orming.half  a  circle,  cut  nearly  to  the  base,  glaucous ;  petioles, 
unarmed.     A  lax  grower,  and  uot  verv  ornamental. 

C.  sEKiiui.AiA  (SoLTHEiiX  U.  S.  A.meiiica). — Grows  about  two  feet 
in  height ;  fronds,  glaucous,  short,  and  stiff.  Not  a  good  palm  for 
jmrposes  of  decoration. 

C.  stoi:u.\CANTnA  (svx.,  machocarpa). — There  is  a  plant  in  gardens 
under  this  name,  but  it  looks  very  like  C.  Martiana.     J.  CROUcnEK. 
(To  he  continued:) 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Climbers  for  Rafters  and  'Walls.— Can  you  favour  me  with  a 
list  of  really  yood  elimhers  for  bulh  a  stove  and  jfrccnlmusi',  to  grow  nj) 

(he  rafters,  or  he  trained  on  a  wall  ?  -N.  H. il'hc  fullowing  are  among 

the  loveliest  of  known  plants,  and  bloom  freely  with  very  simple  culture: 
Greenlioust*  Climbers — Acaciu  Uiceana,  A,  doalbata ;  Cobiea  scandens 
variegata,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Kennedya  Murryattie,  K.  nigricans,  K, 
rubieunda  superba ;  Lapageria  albitlora,  L.  rosea,  L.  r.  spleudens  ;  Jlan- 
di'villii  suaveolens,  Paasifioni  Canipbelli,  P.  C'lowe-siiuia,  P.  Impomtrioe 
Kuu't-'iiii' ;  Plumbago  capensis,  Khynehosphernunn  jasminoides,  Solanmu 
jasniinitlorum,  Taesonia  Buchanii,  T.  itrnea,  T.  Vau  Volxemii ;  Teeouia 
ju-sniinoides,  Stove  Climbers— AUanianda.  in  var.,  lJit;nouia  ronusta,  Hon. 
gainvillea  speeiosa,  Cissns  discolor,  Clerodendrou  Ualfourii,  llinladenia 
amabilis,  Hexaccntris  mysorensis,  lloya  earnosa,  I'assiflora  nmabilis,  P. 
princeps  (raiH'mosji),  P,  (juadningujaris  ;  Stephanotis  floribuuda,  Thuu- 
borgia  Ilarrisii,  Ipomiea  Itona  Nox.j 

Plants  for  a  Greenhouse  with  aWorth  Aspect  (see p. 22;!).— 
Yom-  correspondent  '*  F.  S."  is  quite  justified  in  asking  advice  before  he 
l>uiUls  a  iri'ci'nhouse  with  a  nortli  asi)cct.  ily  advice  to  him  is.  instead 
uf  one,  to  build  twn  small  houses,  one  a  stove,  the  ,>ther  a  greenhouse  ; 
then,  whatever  kiiuls  oi  plants  he  has  they  \viil  succeed  as  iu  the  stove  ho 
H  ill  have  plenty  of  heat  m  which  to  grow  them  ;  and,  as  they  come  into 
bloom,  he  can  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse.  In  the  case  of  bulbs,  how 
nicely  he  could  get  them  into  bloom  at  three  diiferent  times,  so  as  to 
I)rnlong  their  tK)\vering  season  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  all  other  clnsscs  ofi  plants.  (5V  course,  he  would  require  one  hot- 
Hater  pipe  in  the  stove  more  than  iu  the  greenhouse ;  so,  mther  thuu 
select  a  list  of  plants  for  a  greenhouse,  I  would  advise  him  to  build  a 
stove  and  greenhouse  combined,  then  go  to  some  nursery,  and  select 
plants  t«  suit  both  houses.  .\s  to  naming  plants  that  would  thrive  in 
shade  in  a  grcenhoilse,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Ferun,  would  only 
end  iu  disappointment. — T.  SoITHWOKTH,  r**  Qanttni,  GutltllcaJ. 
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GREAT   GARDENS   OF   EUROPE. 

VERSAILLES. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
(Continued  from  p.  217.) 
The  fountains  of  the  celebrated  Basin  of  Neptune  ave  in- 
yariably  tiiose  wliicL.  on  great  occasions  are  the  last  set  in 
action,  and,  enriched  as  they  are  by  the  most  profuse  and  costly 
adjiuicts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  they  form  the  most 
splendid  series  of  jets,  cascades,  and  other  devices  that  can 
]iossibly  be  conceived.  A  view  of  this  grand  final  outburst  of 
waters,  which  is  always  reserved  as  the  bouquet  for  the  close 
of  the  general  display,  may  be  best  obtained  from  the  back 
of  the  Fountain  of  the  Dragon,  as  shown  below,  and  may 
serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  some  of  the  effects  produced  when  the  grandes 
ecmx  are  exhibited  at  Versailles,  which  never  fail  to  produce 
upon  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  display, 
an  impression  of  costly  magnificence  of  which  no  spectators 


been  undertaken  upon  false  calculations  ;  and  the  great  arches 
of  the  incomplete  work-  now  form  a  picturesque  modem  ruin. 
If,  however,  the  project  had  proved  successful,  it  is  calculated 
that  all  the  fountains  at  Versailles  might  have  been  kept 
playing  every  day  from  morning  till  night ;  but  the  royal 
intentions  were  frustrated  by  insurmountable  obstacles.  The 
smaller  supply  which  was  eventually  obtained  fr'om  the  reser- 
voirs at  St.  Quentin,  Trappe,  Peray,  and  other  places,  on  the 
same  high  level  as  Versailles,  and  which  is  prmcipally  the 
collected  result  of  an  extensivesystem  of  superficial  drainage, 
only  enables  the  great  series  of  fountains  to  be  set  iii  action 
for  a  very  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  at  certain  periods 
only.  The  whole  of  those  reservoirs,  when  at  their  fullest, 
are  said  to  contain  nearly  eight  million  cubic  metres  of 
water  ;  the  average  being  something  more  than  five  millions. 
Of  this  supply  nearly  half  is  now  required  for  the  town  of 
Versailles,  the  remainder  only  beiag  available  for  the  grand 
hydraulic  displays  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 

Of  the  restless  constructing  and  destroying  that  took  place. 
Saint    Simon  thu.s   speaks,  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  at 


Basin  of  Neptune,  Versailles. 


have  ever  denied  the  chann,  however  much  it  may  have 
impressed  upon  them  that  the  whole  thuig  was  in  a  spurious 
and  semi-bnrljaric  taste  which  they  ought  not  to  endorse. 
It  must,  in  fact,  be  admitted  that  grand  and  impressive 
effects  may  be  produced  by  various  kinds  of  art,  even  those 
which  modern  theories  cannot  but  denounce  as  s]3urious. 

That  such  hydraulic  displays,  enhanced  in  effect  by  the 
adjuncts  of  elaborate  sculpture,  costly  masonry,  and  planta- 
tions intended  solely  to  increase  the  effect,  were  deemed 
the  most  princely  kind  of  decoration  by  means  of  which  royal 
gardens,  and  those  of  persons  exalted  by  wealth  or  rank,  could 
be  rendered  magnificent,  may  he  conceived  by  the  realised 
example  afforded  by  Versailles.  It  is  still  more  fully  proved 
by  the  gigantic  efforts  of  human  labour  and  lavishly  extravagant 
waste  of  millions  which  were  expended  in  the  futile  attempts  to 
bnng  the  waters  of  the  Euro  to  Versailles— a  wild  project 
which  was  attempted  by  means  of  the  acqueducts  of  Mamtenon. 
More  than  30,000  soldiers  were  at  one  time  employed  on  those 
vast  werks,  which,  when  haU  completed,  were  found  to  have 


Marly,  which  was  almost  as  extravagant  as  that  at  Versailles  : — 
'■  Great  trees,"  he  says,  "were  brought  at  enormous  cost 
from  the  foi-estof  Compiegne,  and  other  places  still  further  off, 
of  which  three-fourths  died,  which  were  immediately  replaced 
by  others.  These  were  again  sacrificed  to  make  a  space  for 
new  lakes,  where  courtiers  amused  themselves  with  Venetian 
gondolas,  and  the  lakes  were  again  transformed  back  into  full- 
grown  forests,  which  were  expected  to  yield  deep  wooded 
shades,the  very  day  they  were  planted."  It  was  the  same  at 
Versailles.  The  celebrated  Labyi-inth  (a  description -of  the 
original  state  of  which  was  given  in  a  previous  number  of  The 
Gaedi;n)  was  an  extravagantly  costly  gee-gaw  designed  by 
the  great  painter,  Le  Brun,  while  Benserade  furnished  the 
mscriptions;  3-et  it  had  to  make  way  in  176.5  for  newer  and  still 
more  costly  objects,  which  were  fortunately  conceived  in  a 
somewhat  simpler  and  better  taste. 

To  describe  all  the  other  works,  almost  equally  important,  is 
not  possible  in  an  article  which  only  pretends  to  afford  a  rapid 
glimpse   of    the  general   characteristics    of    the   gardens    of 
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Versailles,  and  to  point  out  the  defects  of  such  a  system  of 
garden-making,  as  Tvell  as  its  excellences,  -n-hen  they  occur. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  of  these  elaborate  and  costly 
decorations  which  canuot  be  passed  over  without  a  bri,cf  notice, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasuig,  and,  to  use  a  much  abused  term, 
much  more  gardenesque  in  character  than  most  of  the 
others.  It  is  the  Bosquet  de  la  Colonnade  and  its  architectural 
features  that  are  here  alluded  to.  This  bosquet  is  an  open 
space  sun-ounded  by  a  dense  wall  of  foliage,  in  the  centre 
of  which  rises  a  graceful  circular  colonnade,  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  every  available  portion  of  which  is  elegantly 
enriched  with  sculpture.  These  light  arcades  of  white 
marble  define  themselves  with  charming  effect  agamst 
the  dark  background  of  foliage ;  and  when  jets  of  water  arc 
thrown  up  fi-om  the  vases  which  alternate  with  the  columns, 
and  the  scattered  spray  produces  a  slight  mist  which  blends 
the  forms  of  the  edihce  with  those  of  the  .surroundhig  folingo, 
the  effect  is  very  fascinating. 

Therearc  not  many  instances 
in  the  formation  of  these  gor- 
geous gai'dcns  in  which  the 
living  greens  and  leafy  forms 
of  the  trees  are  made  to  play  an 
impoi-tant  part  in  the  design  : 
water,  and  marble  wrought  by 
the  mason  or  sculptor,  having 
thcprincip.al  parts  assigned  to 
them  in  the  vast  composition. 
Those  small  portions  of  the 
plan  which  may  be  strictly 
called  garden  design,  arc  ex- 
tremely devoid  of  an  ytbing  like 
inventive  taste,  and  display'  :i 
jiositive  absence  of  any  kind  of 
natural  effect,  good  or  bad.  To 
attempt  descriptions  of  the 
iSalle  do  Bal,  the  Queen's  Bos- 
quet, the  liasm  of  the  Mirroi', 
the  Saloon  of  Chestnut  Trees, 
tlie  Green  Circle,  the  Etoile, 
the  Domes,  aud  other  objects 
of  analogous  character,  would 
only  be  a  repetition  of  what 
Ikik  been"  said  before.  Imme- 
diately below  the  terrace  are 
tlio  geometrical  ])arterres, 
which,  however,  i)erfoi'm  a 
\.iy  secondary  ])art  among 
(III!  fonntiiins  ;  and  beyond 
these  parterres  extends  the 
long  green  ftiwn  known  as  tlic 
the  Tapis  Vert,  flajd\cd  by 
straight  gravel  walks  of  the 
same  lengtli.  Beyond  these, 
of  oipial  breadth  with  the 
straight  lawn,  extends  the 
equally  straight  canal,  en- 
larged at  each  end  and  in  the 
middle  by  formal  basins,  and 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  another 
wider   dimensions.      rarallel    with   the 

lateral  walks,  other  straight  walks  are  formed  behind  the 
plantations,  on  either  side  ;  and  there  are  transverse  walks  at 
right  angles,  cutting  the  plantations  into  large  square  patclies, 
termed  indiscriminately  "  boscpiets."  Each  of  these  bosquets 
has  some  central  object,  such  as  the  colonnade  above  described, 
a  fountain,  or  a  group  of  statuary,  towards  which  diagonal 
walks  converge;  and  this  kind  of  disposition  is  again  and 
again  re|)eated  where  the  breadth  of  the  ground  permits. 

Below  the  Tapis  Vert,  after  the  canal  commences,  diagonal 
paths  diverge  through  the  plantations,  as  shown  in  our  plan 
(p.  21()),  while  in  the  grounds  of  the  Grand  Trianon  the  foi-m- 
alisms  of  the  "bos((uet"  system  are  re])eatcd,  with  little  or 
no  variation.  Th(>  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon,  however,  are 
in  a  totally  dilTercnt  style,  and  will  require  a  few  words  in  our 
next  issue  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  of  them  in  the 
first  portion  of  this  article. 
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HYBEIDIZING  PANSIES. 
I  HAVE  been  a  grower  of  Pausies  for  many  years,  and  my  experi. 
euce  in  regard  to  their  improvement,  by  means  of  fortilization,  may 
perhaps  be  usefal  to  beginners.  I  select  the  best  varieties  I  can 
tiud,  and  those  most  likely  to  yield  something  good  and  distinct  for 
parents.  I  make  my  bed  at  the  end  of  August,  in  front  of  a  hedge 
facing  the  south-east.  This  bed  is  for  earU-  bloom.  I  cause  it  to  be 
dug  a  spit  deep,  breaking  up  all  lumps,  and  girtng  it  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  coating  of  well-rotted  horse-dung  and  road-sand.  These, 
when  well  mi.'ced,  are  dug  in.  In  planting,  I  make  a  hole  about  a 
foot  deep,  and  put  into  it  abont  a  handful  of  charcoal  or  cinder?,  as 
drainage.  When  the  plants  are  well  established,  about  November, 
I  sui-face-dress  with  cocoa-nut  tibrc.  This  will  ho  fomid  invaluable 
for  protection,  and  the  plants  will  root  into  it  iu  spring.  This  bed 
will  produce  fine  eai'ly  blooms,  and  if  a  few  are  required  for  ex- 

hibitiou,  some  old  lights  should 
be  jjropped  over  them  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains. 

For  alater  bed,  I  choose  a  piece 
of  ground  by  the  side  of  a  hedge 
facing  the  north-east.  I  make  t  lie 
bed  of  yellow  loam,  or  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  1  can  get.  I  dig 
it  well,  and  break  all  lumps  ;  then 
1  dress  it  with  decayed  leaves  aud 
rotten  horse  or  cow  dung ;  the  last 
is  best,  it  it  can  be  had.  These 
should  be  dug  in  and  well  mixed. 
The  bed  niust  be  well  drained, 
aud  not  iu  a.  low  situation.  Jf  the 
latter,  use  charcoal  or  cinders  as 
directed  in  the  case  of  the  last  bed. 
This  bed  will  be  found  to  lie  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  behind  tlio 
otlier,  Init  the  quality  and  colour 
of  the  flowers  will  be  superior  to 
those  in  the  early  bcil. 

For  the  purpose  of  hybridizing, 
I  select  the  best  ami  caVliest 
flowers  I  cau  lind,  and  taking  euro 
not  to  injure  any  of  the  j.itlier 
organs,  I  remove  the  authors  front 
such  (lowers  as  I  select  to  breed 
from.  The  flowers  to  bo  ferti. 
li/.ed  should  bo  young,  aud  (he 
opciation  should  be  performeil 
bel'oro  the  pollen  grains  show 
themselves,  othouwise  fertilization 
may  take  place  while  tho  anthcis 
are  being  removed,  and  which  is 
best  done  in  damp  weather.  \Vi(  li 
a  brush  made  of  a  few  hairs  on( 
of  a  rabbit's  (ail,  on  a  sunny  day, 
1  take  (he  pollen  grains  fioiu  (lie 
flowers  1  wish  to  hybridize  from, 
and  apply  them  to  the  pistil  of 
the  flowers  from  which  1  liavo 
removed  the  anthois.  When  fer- 
tilization is  linishod,  the  flowers 
should  be,  if  possible,  kejjt  dry  and  free  from  bees  or  flies.  'J'ho 
best  plan  is  to  cover  them  with  a  jiiece  of  thin  niusiin.  All  the 
flowers  operated  upon  may  not  "  take,"  but  -in  a  few  hours  those 
that  have  "taken"  will  be  distingnialied  by  a  peculiar  twist  which 
tho  i)eta!s  always  assume.  When  (he  seeds  como  to  be  ripe,  sow 
them  iuniiediately  in  jians  well  drained  with  charcoal,  and  in  lino 
soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  leaf-mould  in  it.  Keej)  them  in  n 
shady,  cool  place,  and  jilant  out  as  soon  as  tho  plants  are  largo 
enough  to  handle.  When  the  flowers  arc  opening  iu  spring  and 
before  any  of  thcni  arc  fertilized,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  dust  the  bed 
with  lime,  which  keeps  off  slugs  and  other  pests,  and  thus  often 
saves  a  pet  flower  fiom  injury.  Success,  however,  wholly  depends 
on  tho  care  bestowed  upon  tho  plants,  and  none  need  oxpeet  to 
gixiw  Pansics  well  unless  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  lakeu  in 
their  culture.  In  making  beds  for  pansics  some  put  a  thick  layer  of 
cow  dung  under  the  surface  soil  so  as  to  form  a  cool  bottom  for  the 
roots  to  run  in,  a  practice  which  succeeds  admirably  in  warm  dry 
situations ;  but  iu  cold  damp  iilaces  it  la  apt  to  sour,  and  render  tho 
plants  unhealthy.  K.  S. 
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PROPAGATING  YUCCAS. 

In  this  operation  it  is  best  to  begin  with  a  good  plant.  If  a  large 
one  is  lifted  out  of  the  groimd,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  root  portion 
is  studded  with  numerous  elongated  fleshy  tubers,  varying  from 
three  to  fire  inches  in  circumference.  All  the  exposed  ones  may  be 
removed  froni  the  thickened  root  extremities  without  the  least 
injui-y  either  to  them  or  the  parent  plant.  The  specimen,  after 
being-  denuded  of  its  root-buds,  can  be  again  planted  in  good  soil, 
!ind  will  go  on  thriving  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  to  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  n^^essary  that  the  plant  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  fleshy  tubers.  It  can  be 
done  by  simply  bai-ing  the  roots  on  opposite  sides,  and  cutting  the 
tubers  ofH  -with  a  knife.  These  fleshy  root-buds,  after  their  removal 
from  the  plant,  can  be  potted,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  keeping 
the  apex  a  little  above  the  soil,  when  they  will  soon  develop  a  healthy 
ei'own  from  the  extremity,  also  rootlets  from  the  sides.  After  the 
tops  have  pushed  a  few  inches,  they  sliould  be  removed  into  a  cold 
pit  or  frame,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  oi^en-air  beds,  where 
they  will  soon  mature  themselves. 

Another  method  of  propagating  the  Yucca  is  by  sections  of  the 
stem.  "When  a  plant  branches,  fronr  the  elfects  of  flowei'ing  or 
by  an  injury,  one  of  the  branches  may  be  cut  ofi,  and  its  stem 
cut  into,  transverse  sections,  from  one  inch  to  ono-and-a-half  in 
thickness,  and  partially  dried  on  the  cut  surfaces,  by  placing  them 
upright  in  an  airy  position.  They  must  afterwards  be  laid  on  the 
floor  of  a  hot  pro23agating  pit,  which  has  been  previously  covered 
with  a  layer  of  soil,  over  which  a  covering  of  sand  has  been  placed, 
and  afterwards  kept  partially  moist.  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be 
found  that  the  dormant  buds  round  the  cut  seeticn  will  swell,  and 
finally  push  out  into  young  growths,  and  roots  will  protrude  from 
the  lower  side,  which  will  penetrate  the  sand  into  the  soil.  After  a 
few  months  the  central  portion  of  the  section  will  decay,  anc(  the 
young  plants  will  be  left  independent.  When  this  takes  place,  they 
can  be  put  round  the  inner  surface  edge  of  jjots  in  good  soil,  where 
they  will  soon  come  forward,  and,  when  strong  enough,  may  be 
planted  out  in  open-air  beds. 

The  stems  of  Yuccas  are  formed  by  the  decaying  leaves  annually 
falling,  or  what  is  more  frequently  the  case,  being  pulled  off.  At 
the  base  of  each  fallen  leaf,  on  the  stem,  will  be  found  a  scar ;  on 
the  edge  of  each  scar  a  slight  swelling  is  observable,  which,  when 
detached,  will  develop  into  a  young  plant.  On  a  free-grown  stem,  a 
section  one  inch  thick  will  generally  contain  two  dormant  buds,  and 
half  an  inch  thicker  will  have  about  three  buds.  When  cut  thicker 
more  buds  may  be  given  out ;  but  they  are  not  so  easily  handled  as 
those  produced  from  the  thinner  slices.  While  in  very  old,  slow- 
grown  stems,  the  scars  are'much  closer  together ;  and  although  the 
dormant  buds  are  numerous,  many  of  them  never  come  forward. 
The  development  of  these  scars  will  not  take  place  on  the  plant  so 
long  as  the  top  remains  ;  but  if  the  top  hajipens  to  be  removed,  it 
will  be  found  that  several  of  the  scars  nearest  the  upper  end  will 
develop  into  shoots.  The  superfluous  ones  can  be  removed,  and 
treated  as  cuttings ;  they  will  soon  root,  and  form  independent 
plants. 

When  an  old  plant  is  furnished  with  numerous  branches,  it  is  easy 
to  remove  any  of  them  in  a  state  fit  to  grow,  merely  by  cutting'  a 
notch  about  half  aji  inch  deep  round  four-fifths  of  the  stem.  After 
the  cut  becomes  a  little  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air,  roll  a  quantity 
of  damp  moss  round  it,  keeping  it  both  above  and  below  the  notch. 
The  under  edges  of  the  upper  portion  will  soon  callus  over,  and 
roots  will  be  produced  into  the  moss.  AVhen  the  roots  are  sufficiently 
strong,  the  stem  may  be  cut  on  each  side  a  little  below  the  half -inch 
notch.  In  time  the  top  may  be  cut  off,  and  inserted  either  into  a 
pot  or  in  the  ground.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  few  plants  possess 
greater  propagating  powers  than  the  Yucca. 

In  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  Yucca  has  never  been 
known  to  produce  seed,  although  seed  is  not  uufrequently  sent  over 
from  the  southern  States  of  America.  Seedlings  when  procured, 
however,  take  a  long  time  coming  forward,  compared  with  the 
methods  of  propagation  just  given.  This  is  one  of  the  not  unfre- 
quent  cases  in  which  a  plant  does  not  produce  seed,  but  where  nature 
has  provided  other  means  of  increasing  it. — J.  M'Nab,.  in  "  Villa 
Gardener." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PROPAGATING. 


Anomalous  Grafting.— In  your  number  for  December  30, 1871, 
p.  122,  I  find  the  following  passage : — "  Whoever  wishes  to  study  grafting 
in  the  works  of  celebiuted  ancient  authors  on  hortici^ltnre,  will  find  a 
string  of  absurdities,  some  of  which  we  will  mention.  Virgil  speaks  of  a 
plum-tree  which  bore  apples  after  having  been  grafted,  and  recommends 
the  grafting  of  the  pear  on  the  ash."     I  am  unable  to  verify  the  first 


assertion,  as  I  cannot  discover  the  passage ;  but  is  it  an  established  fact 
that  a  plum-tree  cannot  he  grafted  on  the  apple  ?  As  regards  the 
second  assertion,  Virgil  does  not  seem  to  "  recommend"  the  grafting.  He 
merely  states  (Georg.  II.,  71)  that  the  Ornus— most  probably  Pyrus 
aueuparia — will  produce  the  white  flowers  of  the  pear  tree.  Both  these 
trees  belong  to  the  order  Kosacea^,  as  does  also  the  almond,  whose  inter- 
breeding with  the  pear  M.  Baltet  appears  to  doubt. — W.  0.  Cleave. 

Roses  on  Orange  Trees.— Have  you  ever  seen  rose  trees  united  to 
orange  trees,  and  both  flowering  together  ?  I  used  to  manipulate  them 
with  success,  and  astonished  our  greatest  botanists,  who  could  not  make 
out  how  roseworts  could  be  united  to  citronworts.  Should  any  of  your 
correspondents  like  to  Irnow.  the  method  I  employ,  I  will  send  it  with 
pleasure,  as  I  hate  selfishness  in  all  matters  of  horticultm'e. — J.  S. 
[We  shall  be  greatly  obhged  if  you  mR  describe  your  plan.] 

Tbie  Asli  on  the  Oak. — The  articles  on  grafting  which  have 
appeared  iu  The  Gahden  hayo  induced  me  to  forward  you  the 
following  account  of  what  has  come  under  my  notice  : — It  has  always 
been  an  axiom  that  there  must  be  a  close  affinity  between  the  stock  and 
the  scion.  I  accepted  that  mthout  question  till  last  summer,  when  my 
attention  was  called  to  a  remarkable  tree — in  fact,  a  fine  young  ash  which 
had  been  grafted  on  an  oak.  This  had  been  done  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  line  of  separation  was  sharp  and  distinct  between  the 
two  barks,  although  the  character  of  the  ash  bark  was  slightly  changed, 
seeming  more  rigid  and  unyielding  than  the  ordinary  condition; 'while 
both  hark  and  wood  had  acquired  the  astringency  of  the  oak,  and  when 
put  in  water,  tinted  it  blue ;  and  while  the  common  oak  trees  were  full  of 
fruit,  this  was  entirely  destitute.  Whether  it  ever  blossoms,  I  cannot 
say,  as  I  have  not  yet  visited  it  at  the  prox^er  season.  The  habit  of  the 
tree  also  seems  modified,  and,  I  think,  improved,  being  more  compact; 
the  wood  IS  much  harder,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  differ  iu  structure. 
This  tree  is  growing  at  Highlands  Farm,  Ilford,  Essex,  and  may  be  fifty 
years  old,  or  probably  more.  Whether  anybody  at  the  farm  knows  the 
history  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  called  yom*  attention  to  this,  so  that 
you  may  invite  some  of  your  practical  contributors  to  give  the  results  of 
any  experiments  they  have  made,  such  as  the  grafting  evergreen  plants 

on  deciduous,  or   the  opposite   process. — Ali'ued  Gkugeox. [What 

proof  has  our  correspondent  that  the  tree  is  grafted  on  the  oak  .^] 

Grafting  Bignonia  radicans  on  tlie  Catalpa. — A-eorrespon- 
dent  of  the  lloHictdfeitr  Fratirais  announces  the  successful  grafting  of 
Bignonia  radicans  on  the  CataliM.  Some  of  the  branches  were -headed 
back,  and  the  Bignonia  scions  inserted  by  cleft-grafting.  The  result  was, 
that  from  the  midst  of  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Cat-alpa  emerged 
nirmerous  flowering  branches  of  the  Bignonia. 

Preparations  for  Grafting.— Professional  French  grafters  who 
make  tom-s  amongst  the  farmers,  often  find  prepared  gi-afts  dried  up  or 
otherwise  injured.  To  avoid  such  accidents  the  foUo-ndng  plan  has  been 
adopted -with  excellent  results  : — The  cuttings  are  first  -n-rapped  in  rags,' 
in  order  to  XJrevent  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  scions,  and  attaching 
itself  to  then-  bark,  and  then  the  packets  are  hm-ied  in  a  cold  spot,  to 
the  north  of  a  wall,  at  a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches  ;  and,  in  order  to 
in-event  the  scions  from  being  injured  -n-hen  unearthed,  a  few  branches 
are  laid  upon  (iiem.  Scions  thus  treated,  -n'hether  cut  in  autumn  or  in 
February,  wUf  keep  perfectly  till  the  end  of  April,  if  not  later.  The 
rule  is,  that  at  the  time  of  grafting  the  sa-p  should  be  rising  in  the  stock, 
and  about  to  do  so  in  the  scion  ;  if  the  latter  is  cut  at  the  moment  of 
grafting  it  may  he  more  forward  than  the  stock,  in  which  case  the  graft 
will  fail.  By  cutting  the  scions  previously  the  movement  of  the  sap  is 
stopped,  and  if  they  are  then  laid  under  ground  the  retardation  may  he 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may  be  appUed  to  stocks  already  m 
leaf,  which  is  a  great  advantage  where  many  graftings  are  to  be  made, 
whereas  if  the  buds  of  the  scions  are  much  developed  success  is  very 
doubtful. 

Seeds  and  Weeds. — So  full  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  is  the  ground 
in  spriug  that  when  we  sow  a  crop  of  any  good  seed,  flower  or  vegetable, 
it  is  sometimes  ditficult  to  distinguish  the  crop  from  the  weed,  and  both 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  together.  To  obviate  this,  seeds  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  sown  broadcast,  hut  in  drills  or  little  lines  or  cu-cles,  according  to 
kind  and  taste,  and  then,  when  they  come  up,  it  is  easy  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats. 

Raising  Seeds.— Do  such  seeds  as  Aralia,  Canna,  Cassia, 
Chamserops  humilis,  &c.,  Chorozema,  Cliama)peuce,  Solanum,  Dracoanas, 
and  ferns,  quoted  in  catalogues  as  greenhouse  plants,  require  a  stove  to 
start  them,  or  can  they  be  grown  in  a  small  greenhouse  ? — E.  W.  Pahhy, 
JUN. — ^[All,  except  the  ferns  and  the  Chamsepeuce,  -n'ould  he  the  laetter 
for  being  started  in  a  hotbed  or  warm  propagating  house  or  stove, 
although  some  of  them  grow  very  rapidly,  as  the  Cannas  and  Solanums  ; 
Chamajpeuce  raise  -n-ith  the  half  hardy  annuals ;  ferns  raise  in  a  moist 
shady  stove,  unless  they  are  hardy  kinds,  in  which  case,  a  moist  frame  or 
pit  wnll  suit  them.] 


A  ^e-w  Ciire  for  the  Currant  'Worni.- Our  friend  Hick 
Cupps,  Esq.,  of  Harfseysover,  drops  us  a  tear  and  a  line,  enclosing  this 
jiaragraph  : — 

"A  Connecticut  man  has  found  a  sure  cure  for  the  devastions  of  the 
currant  worm.  He  sprinkles  his  bushes  with  whiskey ;  the  -n'orm  becomes 
drunk,  gets  to  fooling  around,  and  finally  falls  oft,  and  either  breaks  its 
neck  outright,  or  cripples  itself  so  that  life  becomes  a  burden." 
He  says  this  is  a  melancholy  waste  of  -whiskey  to  preserve  a  few  berries 
capable  of  producing  nothing  better  than  currant  wine.  In  his  own  re- 
markable words,  it  is  "throwing  a  sprackerel  to  catch  a  mat  (lUc)." — Fun, 
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THE  PINE-BORING-  BEETLE. 

(IITLURGUS  PINTI'ERDjV.) 
This  is  aemall,  jjnrplish.black beetle,  whieli,  both  in  ita  larval  and 
perfect  state,  docs  much  injury  to  different  species  of  pine  trees.  It 
is  to  it  that  the  brown  and  withered  leaders  and  shoots  which  are 
often  to  be  seen  on  these  trees  are  generally  due.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  it  ravages  the  woods  of  j?inus  sylvestris.  In  the  department 
of  the  Landes,  where  the  Pinaster  (kiiown  there  as  the  Maritime 
Pine)  predominates,  it  specially  attaches  itself  to  it.  In  this 
country  we  know  that  it  attacks  various  kinds  of  pine.  Pinns 
aastriaca,  for  example,  is  preferred  to  the  Scotch  fir;  and  Pinus 
insignis  is  liked  better  than  either.  It  has  also  been  observed, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Belgium,  upon  Pinns  pnmilio, 
P.  laricio,  and  P.  brutia,  and  no  doubt  also  on  others  which  have 
escaped  record.  This  is  the  earliest  of  the  Xylophagoiis  beetles.  In 
the  north  of  Europe,  according  to  Batzebnrg,  it  appears  in  the  month 
of  March.  In  the  south  of  Praueo  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  first  fine 
days  after  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and  from  the  month  of  January, 
after  two  or  three  days  of  sunshine,  one  is  certain  of  finding  it 
already  occupied  in  boring  the  bark  of  pines  that  have  been  felled 
or  are  sickly,  as  well  as  stumps  remaining  in  the  ground.  Here  it  is 
little  seen  before  JIay.  It  discloses  its  presence  on  the  trees  by  the 
little  heaps  of  rotten  wood  ivhich  the  larva  casts  out  of  its  galleries. 
It  is  the  fresh  liber  of  the  plant  that  forms  its  food,  couscqneutly  those 
trees  whoso  liber  is  too  much  dried  up  are  disregarded.  Those  which 
they  attack  are  sometimes  so  full  of  sap  that  an  abundant  flow  of 
the  resinous  juices  follows  their  boring,  wliich  hardens  into  the  form 
of  tubes  of  greater  or  less  thicloiess  around  the  orifice  of  invasion. 
It  is  indifferent  as  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  From  their  tenth  or 
twelfth  year,  until  their  most  advaueed  age,  they  are  subject  to  its 
attacks;  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  \vith  it  in  trees  under  ten  years  old, 
the  reason  of  which,  without  doubt,  is  that  these  do  not  offer  snfli- 
cient  space  for  the  development  of  the  insect. 

■  GALLERIES. 

Tiro  hole  Uy  which  it  enters  is  oblique,  and  the  principal  gallery, 
always  sim|jle— that  is  to  say,  without  ramifications — e.^teuds  longi- 
tndinally  above  and  below  this  entrance  hole,  forming  at  the  furthest 
end  at'  each  side  a  small  curve,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight 
direction.  It  is  supplied  with  from  one  to  four  air  holes.  AVensually 
find  both  the  male  anil  the  female  in  this  gallery  ;  but  never  more 
than  one  individual  of  each  sex,  .and  rarely  the  female  alone.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  in  little  notches  like  those  of  the  Bostriehi,  and 
the  galleries  made  by  the  larva)  are  winding  and  transverse,  except 
when  the  diameter  of  the  tree  is  considerable,  when  they  end  by 
becoming  oblique  or  longitudinal.  These  galleries  are  hollowed  out, 
like  the  gallerj'  for  eggs,  in  the  liber  in  contact  with  the  cambium, 
which,  luiwever,  they  never  touch.  They  detach  the  bark  comjiletely, 
making  it  oa.sy  to  lift  it  in  largo  sheets.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  cambinm  and  liber  are  the  layers  which 
separate  the  wood  from  the  bark,  the  cambinm  being  the  layer 
outside  the  wood,  and  the  liber  that  inside  the  bark.  The  motamor. 
pilosis  into  the  piijia  takes  place  in  the  bed  of  liber  or  in  the  bark. 
LA.YINC;    AND    IIATCIIING    01'    EGGS. 

As  soon  as  it  appears  after  winter  the  Hylurgus  piniperda  iuvaili's 
the  trees  or  timber  which  it  selects  to  nourish  its  offspring.  The 
gallery  for  tluj  eggs  is  pretty  (piickly  hollowed  out ;  but  the  emission 
of  the  eggs  rarely  follows  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  this  work. 
The  occurrence  of  warm  days  in  spring  often  determines  the  laying 
of  the  eggs,  but  the  cohl  and  varying  weather  which  frequently 
succeeds  keeps  the  hatching  back,  and  when  at  last  the  hirvio  do 
come  out,  the  recurrence  of  similar  causes  may  retard  their  develop, 
niont.  It  is  not  until  the  month  of  May  or  .June  that  the  develop, 
ment  becomes  rajiid,  secimded  as  it  then  is  by  the  length  of  the  days 
and  the  higher  temperature.  The  grubs  then  grow  quickly,  pass 
into  the  pupa  stagi',  and  the  perfect  insect  takes  to  flight  in  Juno  or 
the  beginning  of  July. 
PIU)CKEIMiN(iS    Ol-     IMCUFKCT    INSECT. — TERMIXAL   SHOOTS   ATTACKED. 

Next  comes  the  time  when  it  forces  itself  on  our  attention  by 
destroying  the  young  shoots  of  the  trees.  Hitherto  it  has  not  touched 
tliem.  It  has  been  occupied  with  the  food  under  the  bark  of  solid, 
thick  trunks  or  bvaiiohes.  Now.  in  the  perfect  state,  the  liber  which 
served  fur  a  sumptuous  diet  to  the  larva,  is  not  good  enough  for  it. 
Jt  mnat  have  tho  fine  pith  pf  theyouug  shoota  still  iu  tho  herbaceous 


state.  It  has  been  said  that  it  sometimes  will  go  farther  back  on  the 
branch,  and  begin  at  the  two  or  thi'ee  year  old  part.  But  this  mlist, 
we  think,  be  a  mistake.  Its  gourmand  proceedings  soon  show  them, 
selves,  and  the  bx'own,  withered,  hanging,  or  broken  shoots  dis- 
figui'ing  our  trees  tell  us  that  their  enemy  has  been  at  work.  This 
continues  dui-ing  the  whole  summer  until  September. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  mischief,  we  may  generally  perceive 
one  of  those  short  stalactites  of  hardened  resin  which  are  produced 
by  the  exudation  from  tissues  ruptured  by  insects.  If  we  search  for 
the  cause,  we  find  that  these  withered  shoots  or  twigs  are  hollow,  the 
medullary  substance  having  been  eaten  out.  In  the  interior  of  the 
tunnel  so  made,  which  is  frequently  prolonged  to  the  terminal  bud, 
wo  may  generally  hud  a  Ilylurgas  pLhiperda.     If  i:  is  found  to  bo 


Tlie  Plnc-boring  Beetle  and  Gnil). 

empty,  it  is  because  the  insect  has  left  it ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  may 
sometimes  notice  below  the  entrance  hole  another  by  which  it  has 
made  its  exit.  More  frequently  there  is  only  one  hole  ;  which  goes 
far  to  prove  that  the  insect  has  both  entered  and  gone  out  there.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  two  individuals  to  establish  themselves  iu  the  same 
twig.  There  are  then  two  orifices  for  entrance  at  different  heights, 
and  the  two  galleries  do  not  usually  communicate  with  one  another, 
because  tho  lower  Hylm-gus  stops  its  work  before  breaking  through 
into  the  upper  tunnel. 

The  insect  seems  to  pass  freely  np  and  down  its  tunnel — and, 
indeed,  it  keeps  it  clean  swept  and  garnished ;  and  this  furuislies 
the  easiest  and  simplest  test  by  which  we  can  distinguish  its  work 
iu  these  young  shoots  from  tho  work  of  souje  species  of  small  moths 
that  attack  the  pine  shoots  in  the  same  way.  Curtis  qnotes 
an  observation  of  Dr.  Lindley  on  the  mode  of  the  Ifylurgus's  work, 
which  illustrates  this : — "  For  tho  purpose  of  observing  its  proceed- 
ings more  narrowly,  I  placed  a  shoot  of  the  Scotch  fir  under  a  glass 
with  the  insect.  In  about  fonr  hours  after,  its  head  and  thorax  were 
com))Ietely  buried  in  the  shoot,  and  it  had  thrown  out  a  quantity  of 
wood,  which  it  had  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  which  nearly  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  In  sixteen  hours  niore  it  was  entirely  concealed, 
and  was  beginning  to  form  its  pcqiendicular  excavation,  and  was 
busily  employed  in  throwing  back  the  wood  as  it  proceeded  iu 
destroying  it."  Consequently,  in  the  bored  shoots  formed  by  the 
Hylnrgns  piniperda,  there  is  no  detritus  or  excrement;  whereas,  in 
the  shoots  bored  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  Tortriees,  the  gallery 
is  encumbered  with  excrement.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
any  greater  love  of  cleanliness  and  tidiness  on  the  part  of  one  insect 
than  the  other,  but  simply  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Hylurgus,  the 
tunnel  is  excavated  by  the  perfect  insect  itself,  and  not  by  its  grub ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Tortrix,  it  is  the  grub  that  makes  the 
excavation.  The  former  has  greater  freedom  of  action.  The  grub, 
as  ns\uil,  eats  straight  fonVard,  choking  np  tho  passage  behind  it 
with  the  detritus  and  debris  of  its  workings,  so  that  returning  would 
generally  be  as  tedious  as  beginning  afresh. 


Shoot  Bored  by  Pino  Beetle. 

Tho  excavation  of  tho  slioot  is  one  of  the  points  in  tho  history  of 
the  Hylurgus  on  which  it  is  common  to  hear  a  difference  of  ojiinion. 
Is  it  really  done  by  tho  perfect  insect,  or  by  tho  grub  ?  Certainly, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  grub  in  the  perfm-a- 
tion  ;  but  then  that  fact  is  not  enough.  The  perforatoil  shoot  nmy 
not  be  the  work  of  the  Hylurgus,  or  tho  grub  may  not  be  its  grub. 
It  nuiy  be  that  of  tho  Tortrix  or  something  else.  One  of  our  friends, 
a  very  acute  observer,  states  that  he  has  frequently  found  two  grubs 
in  the  same  tunnel,  and  he  thinks  even  nioi-o.  Equally  stnmg  is 
his  statement  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  pupa  in  perforated 
shoots.  But  thou  tho  i)upa  was  not  tho  pupa  of  a  beetle,  bat  of  a 
moth.    There  are  other  collateral  circumstances  which  are  opposed 
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to  the  idea  of  the  grub  of  the  Hylurgna  attacking  the  termitial 
shoots. 
INJURIOUS  EFFECT  OF  LEAVIIvG  IIIIlfelXGS,  ETC.,  LYING  ABOUT. 
One  circumstance  is  that  it  has  been  observed  that  the  insect  is  much 
more  frequent  and  destructive  in  woods  where  recently  cut  wood,  or 
thinnings  or  prnniugs,  are  left  on  the  ground,  ?-nd  that  the  same 
result  follows  the  putting  up  of  palings  of  Scotch  fir,  recently  cut 
and  not  dried  or  seasoned.  The  grub,  as  already  mentioned,  feeds 
on  the  liber  of  the  pine  while  fresh  and  full  of  the  natural  sap  of 
the  plant.  As  tlie  reader  knows,  this  continues  fresh  and  liquid  for 
a  consideraljile  time  in  the  pine  (at  least  twelve  months),  and  it  is 
better  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  insect  during  these  one  or  two 
years  than  either  before  or  after.  After  it  has  turned  into  actually 
dead  wood,  it  -will  not  do  at  all :  their  food  is  fresh  meat.-  While 
still  part  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  tree,  it  suits  them  better,  but 
not  absolutely,  for  the  resin  is  apt  to  overflow  them  and  drown  them. 
Into  the  bark  of  such  trees  the  Hylnrgus  is  slow  to  enter,  and  where 
it  has  done  so  the  observer  will  find  specimens  embalmed  in  resin. 
They  are  free  from  such  an  inconvenience  when  the  connection  with 
the  seat  of  life  and  growth  is  severed  (but  not  too  long  severed),  as 
in  recently-felled  trees  and  pmned  branches,  or  where  the  health  of 
the  tree  is  retrograding  and  its  circulation  languid,  and  such  form  a 
suitable  nidns  for  the  insect — a  sure  focus  of  infection — the  centre 
from  which  the  insect  spreads  around.  This  is  well  r(;cognised  among 
foresters. 

Thus  we  have  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  near 
Ware,  Herts,  who  says  : — "  There  is  no  grub  in  the  young  planta- 
tions here,  though  there  are  many  Scotch  firs  and  austriacas  as  well; 
but  then  there  is  no  flr  Tised  for  fencing  in  this  place." 

Another  correspondent  remarks,  that  while  his  plantations  have 
suffered  from  the  Hylm'gus,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attacked 
much  larger  woods  which  surronnd  his  property.  But  his  plantations 
are  almost  part  of  the  shrubberies  and  garden  around  his  house,  and 
are  much  cared  for,  carefully  thinned  and  pruned,  and  there  is  always 
some  dead  timber  thus  provided  for  them  as  a  nidus,  while  in  the 
larger  woods  around  him  there  is  nothing  of  this  provision. 

Again,  "  The  beetle  has  invariably  decreased  with  us  (Warbrook, 
near  Eversley,  Hants)  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  old  dead  wood, 
and  where  no  trees  have  been  taken  down  it  has  not  appeared. 

M.  Ferris  cites  a  similar  illustration.  He  says: — "Around  a 
recently  constructed  limekiln,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
recently  felled  pines  were  stored  which  were  severely  attacked  by  H. 
piniperda.  By  the  side  of  the  limekiln  there  was  a  group  of  pines 
about  fifty  years  old,  separated  by  a  distance  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  neighbouring  forests.  The  pines,  which  had 
served  for  the  propagation  of  the  Hylurgus,  gave  innumerable 
swarms  of  these  insects,  which,  having  at  their  door  the  pines  of 
which  I  spoke,  threw  themselves  upon  them  en  masse,  attacked 
almost  all  the  branches,  and  produced  such  an  effect  that  in  the 
month  of  August  the  trees  appeared  dried  up,  and  after  a  storm  the 
ground  was  strewed  with  bi-oken  twigs  and  the  branches  fringed 
•with  them.  I  was  then  consulted,  and  I  confined  myself  to  advising 
the  proprietor  of  the  limekiln  and  the  pines  not  to  store  up  wood 
which  had  not  been  felled  more  than  a  year,  or  remove  the  bark  of 
that  which  had  been  felled  more  recently.  These  precautions  having 
been  taken,  the  mischief  was  not  repeated  in  the  following  year,  but 
the  trees  showed  only  a  languishing  vegetation  and  gave  very  little 
resin.  The  year  after  they  were  rather  more  vigorous,  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  w^ere  merely  in  a  state  of  eonvalesence.  I 
consider  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  they  escaped  the  attacks  of 
the  Xylophages,  and  that  the  propiietor  had  not  to  suffer  from  his 
imprudence."    > 

It  has  been  a  question  with  some  authors  whether,  or  not  the 
Hylurgus  passes  the  winter  in  the  perforated  young  shoots,  but  it 
has  been  definitely  resolved  in  the  negative.  Eatzebnrg,  Chevandier, 
and  Ferris,  all  assure  us  that  they  have  found  the  Insects  sometimes 
in  great  numbers  gathered  together  rormd  the  neck  of  the  roots  of 
large  living  trees.  They  hide  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  bore  as 
far  as  the  liber,  only  to  make  themselves  a  shelter. 

DESCEiniox. 

The  grub  is  about  three  lines  in  length,  whitish  or  yellowish 
white,  except  the  mandibles,  wliich  are  ferruginous,  turning  into 
black  at  the  tip.  Its  body  is  curved,  and  thickest  at  the  thorax. 
It  has  no  eyes  and  no  legs  or  feet,  but  in  their  place  two  series  of 
retractile  nipples  under  the  three  thoracic  segments,  and  a  double 
little  tubercule  along  each  side.  The  number  of  its  stigmata  is 
nine  pair. 

The  perfect  insect  is  black  or  purpUsh  black,  unless  when  newly 
or  prematurely  disclosed,  when  it  is  chestnut  colom'ed,  or  more  or 
less  pale.  Our  illustration  represents  it,  and  therfore  renders  a 
detailed  description  unnecessary. 


The  prevention  and  cure  of  this  insect  has  been  pretty  clearly 
indicated  by  the  details  we  have  just  given.  The  prevention  is 
obviously  to  be  careful  to  leave  no  recently  cut  pine  wood  or  branches 
littering  the  ground.  Falings  made  of  fresh  cut  pine  wood  with  the 
bark  on  ought  to  be  eschewed.  Old  wood'  seasoned  and  barked  is 
harmless,  and  when  the  insects  have  reached  the  perfect  stage  and 
attack  the  young  shoots  they  should  be  picked  and  burned  or  other- 
wise destroyed.  A.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  (GARDEN  DESTROYERS. 

Town  Garden  Plagues. — I  have  a  garden  about  half  an  acre  in 
extent  in  the  centre  of  a  town,  and  this  little  oasis,  which  has  been 
treuphed  and  manured  rmtil  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  is  infested  by  the 
following  plagues  : — First  of  all,  hundreds  of  cats  make  it  their  rendezvous, 
and,  in  the  spring  time,  sharpen  or  clean  their  claws  in  the  hearts  of  my 
finest  cabbages.  Every  butterfly  within  five  inUes  concentrates  her 
reproductive  powers  on  the  leaves  of  my  plants,  which  are,  consequently, 
a  mass  of  insects  as  ^oon  as  they  show  a  leaf.  Chaffinches  and  sparrows 
in  clouds  descend  upon  the  early  peas,  pick  off  every  cotyledon  as  it  shows 
itself,  and  root  up  sometimes  the  seed  from  the  earth.  The  only  certain 
crop  is  that  from  the  gooseberry  bushes ;  but  even  on  these  the  points  of 
the  berries  are  mostly  covered  with  aphis.    I  have  slaiu  so  many  cats, 

that  I  can  scarcely  find  room  for  then-  carcases. — W.  M. [A  good  way 

of  keeping  cats  out  of  town  gardens  has  been  given  at  p.  114  of  The 
Gakde.n'.^  _ 

■Worms  on  Xiawns. — "J.  B."  (p.  255)  should  keep  a  pair  of  Green 
Plovers  (Peewits) .  I  have  found  these  birds  a  sure  remedy ;  they  hardly 
ever  cease  eating  whilst  a  worm  is  to  be  seen ;  they  must  be  driven  in  at 
night,  or  the  cats  will  come  after  them.  In  the  day  time  there  is  not 
much  fear ;  for  if  puss  comes  too  close,  they  wUl  call  out  loudly  for  help. 
When  worms  are  scarce,  xmt  near  their  water-trough  a  little  chopped 
meat,  or  some  bread-erumbs  mixed  with  hot  dripping — one  wing  must 
be  kept  clipped.  In  addition  to  their  very  active  sei'\dces,  these  birds 
would  be  interesting  and  attractive  pets  for  many  years ;  they  cost  about 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  each. —  Gr.  T. 


CONSEEVATORIES    IN  THE    NATURAL    STYLE. 
A   COOL   HOUSE. 

In  a  preceding  article  (p.  181)  we  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  laying  out  of  a  winter  garden  or  conservatory  for 
plants  belonging  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  have 
grouped  together  such  representatives  of  tropical  vegetation 
as  can  exist  in  the  same  atmosphere.  The  only  exceptions 
which  we  have  made  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  some  green- 
house kinds  which  accjuire  larger  dimensions  tuider  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  intense  heat  than  they  wonld  in  a  cooler 
atmosphere,  such  as  certain  Palms,  Aralias,  &c.  For  instance,- 
the  Eice-paper  plant,  which  grows  in  the  open  air  in  the  south 
of  France,  acquires  gigantic  dimensions  in  a  hothouse.  A 
specimen  of  it,  thus  treated,  measured  thirteen  feet  two  inches 
high,  and  threw  out  magnificent  leaves,  exceeding  six  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  including  their  stalks. 

In  most  cases,  nevertheless,  the  plants  named  for  a  green- 
house suffer  under  too  high  a  temperature.  Besides,  the  cool 
winter  garden  is  still  more  valuable  than  that  which  we  have 
already  placed  before  our  readers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  as  rich  in 
ornamental  specimens,  and  more  within  the  reach  of 
moderate  means.  Yery  little  artificial  heat  is  enough 
to  keep  the  temperature  in  winter  at  a'mmimum  of  three 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point,  which  is  cjuito  sufficient  for 
the  period  of  repose  which  is  required  for  many  of  the  plants 
from  Australia,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  mountainous 
troijical  regions,  &c.  One  can  hardly  believe  what  numbers  of 
plants  there  are,  often  supposed  to  belong  to  tropical  climates, 
with  which  a  cool  conser-^-atory  can  be  furnished.  Numbers 
of  our  beautiful  Palms  would  yield  to  cool  treatment ;  and  hun- 
dreds of  Ferns  require  no  better  situation  than  the  shelter  of 
glass.  The  Dracsenas,  Agaves,  Acacias,  Dasylirions,  Ficus, 
Aralias,  Banksias,  tender  conifers  like  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine, 
Yuccas,  Grevilleas,  Ehopalas,  and  the  Cactuses,  would 
certainly  submit  to  the  same  treatment,  without  mentioning 
the  smaller  kinds,  which  only  thilve  under  a  loiv  winter 
temperature. 

The  experience  acquired  of  the  natural  style  of  arrangement 
in  conservatories  during  fifteen  years  in  Europe,  enables  us  to 
recommend  it  with  confidence.  '  The  treatment  carried  out  in 
reference  to  some  tropical  species  has  often  no  relation  to  the 
altitude  at  which  the  plants  naturally  grow.     Should  a  plant 
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aiTive  from  Mexico,  it  TTOuld  naturally  be  jjlaccd  in  a  Tvarm 
consorvatorj-.  But  as  regards  the  Ferns  of  that  comitry,  they 
arc  found  Ijetwceu  3,600  and  6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  limit  where  begin  the  Pines  and  Heaths 
of  the  sub-alpine  region ;  and  it  is  at  this  height  that  the 
magnificent  Alsophilas  spring  up. 

More  than  thii-ty  Palms  now  flourish  in  our  cool  houses.  A 
great  number  grow  in  the  cold  regions  of  tropical  mountains, 
such  as  the   Ceroxylon  andicola,  which  is  found  at  10,000  feet 


Permit  me  now  to  give  a  list  of  plants  with  noble  leaves, 
and  of  stately  port,  that  thrive  well  in  a  cool  house : — 


07.  CbaniEerops     stoni'a- 

cantha 
1.5.  Chamo?rops  excelsa 


Coryiilia  australis 
•Tubcea  spectabilis 
Sabal  palmetto 
Phoenix  reclinata 
Rhapis  tlabellif  ormis 
Livistonn-  sinensis 


and  upwards.      The  Oreodoxa  f rigida,  and   several  kinds  of    j     sjjt  Sea&rthia  robusta 


Uhamajdorea,  rise  up  to  the  Phie  region ;  the  Areca  humilis 
reaches  to  8,000  feet  in  Java;  the  Cha-masrops  Martiana  to 
7,800  feet  in  Nepal ;  the  Pha'uix  humilis  to  6,000  feet ;  with- 
out reckoning  the  Chama^rops  excelsa  of  China,  the  Bhapis 
flabelliformis  of  Japan,  Coryjiha  australis,  &c. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  plant  a  cool  house  on  the  plan 
already  used  in  the  case  of  a  wann  conservatory.  By  the 
aid  of  numbers,  we  can  at  once  show  the  different  types  of 
vegetation  that  may  be  used  in  each  case.     Our  large  illustra- 


90.  Oreodoxa  fri^ida 

173.  Phoenix  tenuis 

165.  Cocos  Komanzoffii 
159.  Ai-eea  Sapida 

166.  Glaziova   elegantis- 
sima 

loxt.  Ceroxylon  andicola 

156.  Calyiitrogyne  elata 

140.  Seaforthia  elegans 

13i.  Erahea  dnlcis 


136.  Seaforthia  gi'acilis 
142.  Chama?dorea   glauci- 

folia 

137.  Cham^rops  Martiana 
119.  Phoenix  sylvestris 
1U5.  Cocos  australis 

9.5.  Phceni.x  farinifera 
105.  ChamEerops  hmnilis 
102.  Brahea  nitida 


Here,  then,  are  twenty-six  kinds  of  Palms,  more  or  less 
high,  which  will  thrive  perfectly  under  the  temperature  that 
has  been  named,  and  which  will  form  a  background  of  foliage 
of  supreme  elegance.  We  sjieak  of  such  onlj^  as  have  been 
proved  to  succeed ;  and  if  the  altitudes  at  which  they  grow 
spontaneously  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  conservatory 
with  a  minimum  of  38°  Pahr.  i&  all  that  they  require.  It  is 
knowuHhat  for  every-six  hundred  feet  of  altitude  above  the 
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tion  will  convey  a  faitJiful  picture  of  the  general  aspect  of 
vegetation  that  may  Ije  obtained  in  a  laro-e.  slicrhtly -heated 
.structure.  We  will  first  give  a  list  of  climbing  jjlauts,  with- 
out ivhich  no  such  structure  can  be  projjcrly  adorned  : 


1.  Ph>-nchospermumjas- 

mirioidcs 
•1  Plumbago  scandens 
7.  PassiQora  crerulea 
9.  Mikania  scandens 
12;  13.  Solanmn     jasmin- 

oidcs 
17.  Cobani  scandens  varie- 

gnta 
21.  Thunbergia  laurifolia 
23.  Kenncdya  violacca 


25.  Mandevilla'      sunveo-  53 

lens 
27,    2S.    3(1,    31.    Senecioeo 

mikanioidcs  g2, 

33.  Ti'opa^ohun  spitfire       63, 
30.  Passiflora  edulis 
33.  Akebia  quinata  65 

•U.  Ai'istolochia     semper- 63, 

virens 
■11.  Clianthus  puniceus       74 
40.  Fuchsia  coccinea  '^'7 

49.  Lapageria  rosea 


Aristolochia 


54,     58. 
ciliosa 

Kenncdya  Mnryatta^ 
Tropa^olum  spcciosum 
Tropa'ohim  pentaphyl- 
lum 

Bignonia  Cberere 
71,  72.   Tacsonia  Tan 
Volxemii 
Lapageria  alba 
. . .  Hoya  carnosa 
80.  Chanthns  Dampieri 


It  must  be  here  observed  that,  for  a  conservatory  of  the  size 
named,  the  number  of  plants  given  would  be  too  extensive, 
and  would  darken  the  house  too  much  during  winter  We 
only  g,ve  the  hst  entire  for  the  use  of  a  conservatory  lar^e 
enough  to  contain  them  ;  for  example,  from  100  tp  1£0  feet  Tn 
length,  with  a  proportionate  width  and  height. 


sea,  the  mean  temperature  decreases  one  degree.  Bui,  if  it 
be  admitted,  as  is  geneiiilly  the  case,  that  the  mcnn  'tein- 
perature  of  the  tropics  is  80°  at  the  sea  level,  at  six  thousand 
feet  it  would  be  only  65°,  and  at  ten  thousand  feet,  .50°,  that 
being  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  southern  England. 
It  IS  not,  therefore,  very  extraordinary-that  the  Palms  of  these 
high  regions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chamerops  excelsa,  can  live 
out  of  doors  in  those  climates  where  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  exceptional  winters  (such  as  the  intense  cold  of 
December  1871).  If  we  have  not  certain  data  as  to  this  mode 
of  cfllture,  it  is  because  Palm  trees  have  hitherto  been  too 
costly  to  risk  their  sacrifice  in  the  open  air. 

The  Cycads,  although  generally  less  hardy  than  the  Palms 
above-named,  are  still  available  'for  the  conservatory,  where 
a  low  temperature  for  a  short  time  would  not  be  iirejudicial, 
but  where  they  would  suffer  by  ]irolongation  of  that  tem- 
perature. Thus  wo  would  advise  the  following  specimens  to 
be  planted  as  named  hereafter : — 

85.  Bowenia  spectabiUs     169.  Encephalartos  Alten-  134.  Dion  edule 
96.  Cycas  revoluta  steini  120.  Zamia  australis 
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Among  the  Tree  Ferus,  the  foUovriug  are  suitable  for  the 
conservatory : — 

12t.  Alsopliila  aiistralis      116.  Alsopliila  omala  170.  Cyathea  dcalbnta 

HJ..  Bleclmiim  brasjliense  IW.  Ralautium    antarcti-  151.  Tocloa  australis 
cum 

"With  plenty  oE  space  one  might  add  : — 

Alirophila  excclsa  C  .si>cctabilc 

Jialiiutium  Calcita  Cyathea  mediillaris 

B.  Sellowiaimm  C.  Smithii 

Blechnum  Rio-K»'antlcnse  Dicksouia  fibrosa 

Cibotium  regale  D.  sinuirrosa 

The  foUowinfr  plants,   tliongh  not  so  important,  det^erve  a 
place  by  the  side  of  these,  such  as,: — 

107.  Camellia     japonica; 


LoTJiui'ia  cycatllEolia 
L.  gibl)a 
L.  discolor 
L.  magelhiTiica 


100. 

07. 

08. 

00. 
ino. 
un. 

101. 

100. 
lOS. 


Cortlylinc  iiKlivi^si- 
Aspidistra  elatiov 
Podoc'Jirpus  Totjii'i 
Clivia  cyrtunlhiliora 
Corroji  (■Mrdiiiiilis 
Farluffium  jurnnide 
Eucal,i.iitns  viminabs 
I'Jltca.u'iius  utubilata 
Clivia  iiobilis 


Camellia 

var. 
86.  Krytln-ina  Marie  Bell- 

aiigcr 
S7.  Fnuicoa  soncliilolia 
Oli.  Kdwardsia     gramli- 

flora 
91.  Sparm,aimia     afri- 

caua 


SS.  Camellia 
S7.  Ligularia  Ka'mpferi 
89.  Aucnba  Himalaica 
H(j.  Cineraria  capcnsis 
8;J.  Brugmausia .  saugui- 

nea 
81.  Daphne  dclpbini 


In  order   to  make   iutervciiliig  spaces  a  little   ornamental, 
an  infinite  number  of  less  imi)ortaut  plants  could  be  added. 

AVe  next   come  to   plants  for   decorating   the   Ijcds  of   the 
central  portion.     For  the  grass,  plot  may  be  taken  : — 
171.  Pancratium  mexica-  121.  Rliododemli-oii     Jen-  131.  Then  vii'idis 


kinsii 
122.  .(Vi-aucaria  excelsa 
12s.  Loniai'ia  gibba 
130.  Bt'uucarnca  tabercu- 

lata 
129.  Chrysanthemum 

Comte  de  Charabord 
137.  Crowen  saligua 
IW.  Aspidium  BcUangcri 
KucatyptuVgiganteus  139.  Stadmannia  australis  15^.  Pimelea  elegaus 
Araliu  .SieboUUi  112.  Mimosa  cultiforrais      1.37.  Litta^a  gracHii? 

Skimmia  olitntn  IH.  Sparinannia     afri-      105.  Senccio  Ghiesbreghtii 

Rubus  rosa'tlt)ru3  cana  IGi.  Musa  Ensete 


ntma 
175.  Sedum  spcctabile 
172.  Aspidistra  elatior  va 

riegnta 
171.  Agave  Ycrscbaflelti 
tl2.  Phormium  Colensoi 
111.  Philcsia  buxifoUa 
III).  !Nbiclc;iiiia  cordata 
11^.  Linuin  trigjTium 
111, 
115, 
117. 
11 


114.  Platy cerium  gi-andc 
11-5.  Senccio  i)latanifulia 
11*).  Nephrolepis  cxalfata 
118.  Dracicua  lUiiijphii 
150.  Pteris    cretica    ulbo- 

liueata 
l."):j,  Agnostus  sinuatus 
152.  Cyrtomium  falcatum 
155.  Acacia  dealbnta 


US.  Thuiopsis  doiabrata     135.  Kucaln^tus  giganteus 


of: 


Plants    between    the    Jjorders    and   the   glass  may  consist 


20. 

Verbena  citriodora 

55. 

Podocarpus  zamia-fo 

20. 

Magnolia  fuscata 

ba 

31. 

Aralia  dacfybfolia 

50. 

Phyllocactus    Aker- 

35. 

Picus  niiicvophylla 

manni 

37. 

Templetonia  rotupa 

01. 

Fuchsia  var. 

30. 

Sipbocampylus  Hum- 

01. 

Aralii)  ncrifolia 

bold  tian  us 

(iO. 

Osmanthus  ilieifolius 

■U). 

Solan  um  War/.cewiczii 

60. 

Creopanax    platani- 

42. 

Jfontagnea  hcraccifolia 

I'olium 

4:j. 

Clivia  miuiala 

70. 

Bocconia  frute.^ccua 

15. 

Salvia  (various) 

73. 

HelianthuK  major 

17. 

Kogoria  gratissima 

75. 

Aralia  papyrit'era 

4S 

Hhndodcn(b-Qn      Gib- 

70. 

liebecliuium     macro 

soui 

phyllnm 

50 

Azalea  amoena 

73. 

lledychium  gardneri 

51. 

Khopala  australis 

Rhododendron      Kut- 

talli 

Ploroma  elegans 

onum 

52. 

70. 

Desfontaiuea  spiuosa 

57 

Wigandia  urens 

Yucca     nloifolia     tri- 
color 

AVootlwardia  ratlicnns 

Viburnum  suspcnsiuu 

Xaiithorropaha.'itilis  or 

Phormium  tciiax 

Veronica      Antlcit50ni 

varicgatn 

Acacia  liiioata 

Almtilon  striatum 

Hil)iscu.-;  ros?a-siucnsis 

Aniliti  puliescoiis 

Scnecio  Gliiesbreghti 

Kicotiaiia       wigandi- 

oides 
li2.  13aml}UHa  Fortunii  va- 

riegata 
2t.  Viburnuui  Arrai'uski 

tiEXEUAL  TREATMENT. 

Tlic  I'iilms  I'oi"  ii  ■n-iiitcr  garden  ought  to  bo  ko])t  in 
])ots  up  to  tlic  i)criod  when  tlieii-  leaves  divide  and  show 
I  heir  chavactci'  aiul  their  stems  become  at  their  base  ,is  thick 
:is  the  arm.  They  must  not  1)C  put  in  the  ground  licforc  this, 
iior  until  they  shiiU  have  been  frequently  repotted  and  have 
been  kept  as  much  as  ])ossible  in  aivarm  greenhouse  where  the 
pots  have  been  ))hmgcd  in  tan.  They  should  be  repotted  twice 
a  j-ear,  in  s])rhig  and  summer,  when  their  growth  is  rapid,  with- 
out cutting  the  roots,  and  in  pots  deep  and  narrow.  A  (|uiet 
and  warm  atmosphere,  somewhat  shad}-,  but  without  stagnant 
moisture,  is  best  suited  to  Palms  wlicn  young.  Growing 
l''crus  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  open  air  or  the  sun  ;  it  is 
only  the  stemless  kinds  which  flouri.sh  in  the  shade  and  under 
other  ]ilauts,  their  roots  rerpiiring  nourishment.  The  Also- 
]ihila  australis  may  l)e  ))laeed  outside  in  the  full  sun  without 
injury;  if  it  be  watered  from  time  to  time  with  li<|uid  manure 
it  will  accpiirc  considerable  dimensions  in  a  short  time  and  be 
of  unsurpassable  beauty. 

A  great  inunljcr  of  the  ))lants  named  will  remain  uninjured 
if  protected  fj-om  the  frost ;  but  it  is  better,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  keep  up  the  winter  teuipcrature  a  little 
over  the  freezing  point ;  and  even  when  tlie  sun  strikes  upon 
the  gla.ss,  I'aisiug  tlie  tem])errtture,  it  will  not  bo  uecessary 
lo  0])en  the  house  at  all  during  the  winter.  After  February 
however,  when  vegetation  is  getting  active,  it  will  be  necessary 


to  give  air  gradually  aud  to  water  in  the  evening.  In  March 
3'ou  must  begin  to  shade  with  some  light  material  up  to  the 
time  that  you  can  uncover  the  greater  part  of  the  conservatory, 
and  at  last  place  some  of  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the 
open  air.  As  to  the  great  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns,  Dracienas, 
^\^'alias,&o.,the3- will  be  better  slightly  shaded  throughout  the 
year,  taking  care  to  give  plenty  of  air.  Where  it^could  be 
casilj-  done,  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove  the  roof  and  allow 
the  contents  to  be  refreshed  by  the  summer  rains.  Thus 
managed,  with  plenty  of  water  and  a  ju'oper  amount  of  shadoy 
it  is  very  possible  to  develop  splendid  vegetation  in  such  a 
structure. 

Here,  then,  is  another  example  of  a  winter  garden  iu  the 
natural  style.  Should  the  readers  of  Tin;  Gatiuex  take  some 
interest  in  the  nuittcr,  we  may,  at  some  future  period,  show 
how  it  may  be  suitably  varied  by  tropical  plants,  hothouse 
fruits,  and  medicinal  jjlauts.  En.  Axdke. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN 


POT    CULTURE    OF    THE    FIG. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  have  no  means  of  gi'owintj 
it  cither  planted  out  in  a  house  or  in  tlic  garden,  its  culture  in  jiots 
is  jcculiarly  useful.  It  will  be  found  that  the  essentials  necessary 
ti)  success  are  very  simi^le,  especially  where  there  is  a  pine  stove  or 
cucumber  house  at  command.  The  roots  must  bo  kept  in  a  very 
confined  condition,  and  moist ;  the  leaves,  by  syringing,  kept  clean 
aud  healthy,  with  an  atmosphere  free  from  aridity  until  the  fruit 
arrives  at  the  ripening  process,  when  they  must  be  placed  in  a 
mcdiuui  of  heat,  airiness,  and  comparative  diyncss,  iis  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  rot  if  allowed  to  get  wet,  and  in  a  humid  atmosphere  it 
would  be  deficient  in  Havour  if  allowed  to  ripen  therein.  The  fig  is 
very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  I'oots,  and  at  certain 
stages  of  growth  more  so  than  at  others.  Therefore,  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  any  mischief  from  this  cause,  it  is  requisite  to  make 
the  drainage  perfect,  so  that  it  may  last  good,  if  need  be,  for  two 
successive  years.  The  compost  also  ought  to  be  of  a  perfectly  open 
and  free  character,  and  at  the  same  time  manurially  rich  enough  to 
afford  sustenance  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  a  gritty,  fibrous  loam  four 
parts,  sound  manure  one  part,  and  a  few  halt-inch  bones  added, 
woidd  make  a  good  compost.  The  pots  iu  the  growing  season  ought 
to  be  iilaccd  on  bricks,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  which  may  drain 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  clear  away,  thereby  conducing  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  trees.  AVlierc  there  is  not  much  room  inwiiicli 
to  grow  them,  fresh  batches  should  be  periodically  propagated,  and 
the  largest  of  the  trees  should  be  thrown  away. 

As  early  now  as  possible,  eyes  should  be  put  in,  either  singly  in 
three-inch,  or  a  number  in  larger  sized  pots,  covering  the  buds  not 
deeper  than  half  an  inch  with  the  finest  of  the  compost  used,  which 
ought  to  be  free  from  anything  likely  to  c;inse  the  roots  to  break 
when  potting  them  off.  In  a  brisk  hotbed  the  enn'ssion  of  roots 
occupies  but  a  short  time,  and  shortly  after  this  is  the  case  pot  off 
into  live-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  posititm  where  they  ■will  have 
plenty  of  light,  and  a  warm,  hard  liottom  to  stand  on.  Be  sure  not 
to  water  them  till  the  compost — which  ought  always  bo  moist  when 
used — has  become  dry ;  otherwise,  if  watered  before,  tho  roots  will 
rot,  and  the  plants  in  consequence  die.  After  the  first  watering,  the 
plants  ought  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  but  kept  constantly  moist ; 
this  applies  to  succeeding  rcpottings  as  well.  Heven-inch  pots  aro 
the  size  reiiuired  for  the  next  shift,  then  nine-inch,  and  for  tho 
largest  plants  another  remove  into  eleven-inch  pots  will  bo  required. 
Those  pots  which  are  intended  to  stand  over  the  next  year  nnist  bo 
thoroughly  drained;  the  smaller  sizes rcipiire  but  little.  By  piucliing 
the  points  out  of  the  plants  when  nine  inches  high,  paying  attention  to 
stopping  tho  side  branches  at  every  fom-th  or  fifth  leaf,  and  tvim' 
thcni  down  horizontally,  so  as  to  afford  tho  greatest  jiossiblo  room 
for  leaf  di'vclopment,  and  a  greater  nninher  of  shoots  to  fill  in  the 
centre,  neat  bushes  will  be  formed.  After  this,  all  that  is  required 
is  keeping  the  shoots  pinched,  thereby  inducing  fruitfulness,  thiiniing 
the  crops  do\ni  to  a  moderate  quantity  on  each  bush,  and  shifting 
them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  previously  occupied.  In 
performing  this  operation,  gently  prick  tho  ball  round  the  outside,  to 
get  rid  of  any  soured  soil ;  pot  in  all  cases  to  the  same  depth,  and 
ram  the  soil  (piitc  firmly  in  ronnd  the  ball.  Place  them  in  a  moist 
warm  tcmper,ature,  keep  well  siqiplicd  with  water,  and  ply  tlio 
syringe  to  prevent  flagging;  when  roots  have  commenced  working 
in  the  new  soil,  remove  tlicm  to  a  wann  position  out  of  doors 
standing  them  on  bricks,  from  thence  to  bo  moved  into  a  house 
where  no  danger  from  frost  need  bo  approboDded.      The  best  timo 
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f.ii-  shifiiu"  into  larger  pots  is  immediately  after  the  last  crop  of 
fruit  has  been  gathered,  filteen-inch  pots  being  large  enough  for  any 
of  them.  When  it  is  thought  necessai-y  to  shift  bushes  in  this  size  of 
pot,  chop  off  an  inch  from  the  ball  all  ronnd,  and  treat  them  as 
advised  for  other  pottings.  Weak  manure  water  is  beneficial  irheu 
the  pots  are  thoroiighlyVell  tilled  with  roots,  but  not  nnless  this  is 
tho  case.  It  is  also  the  usual  practice  to  surface-dress  the  pot  at 
intervals ;  but  this  I  cannot  recommend,  as  either  an  overdose  or  a 
scant  supply  of  water  is  generally  sure  to  follow,  either  of  which  is 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  well-being  of  the  fig. 

If  the  trees  are  required  for  forcing,  commence  with  a  temperature 
I  of  from  50°  to  55°,  increasing  it  as  the  buds  break  into  leaf.  When 
in  fidl  leaf,  a  temperatm-e  of  not  less  than  65°  must  be  allowed  them 
at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  daytime.  As  the  plants 
progress,  an  increase  of  10°  may  be  made  with  advantage.  By  com- 
mencing with  a  few  in  tho  beginning  of  January,  and  judiciously 
managing  the  stock  of  trees,  a  continued  supply  of  ripe  fruit  may 
be  secured  from  the  middle  of  April  on  till  autumn.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  trees  from  getting  dry  during  the  winter. 
Plunging  the  trees,  where  possible,  is  the  best  means  of  attaining 
this  end,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  securing  to  the  root  a 
comparatively  even  temperature.  The  brown  Tm-key  fig  is  the  best 
vai-iety  for  pot  culture  that  I  have  had  e.vperience  with,  the  great 
fault  of  mauy  sorts  being  the  bad  habit  they  have  of  casting  their 
fruit.  The  flavour  of  the  brown  Turkey  is  also  unsui-passable,  when 
thus  grown,  by  other  varieties  gi-own  under  any  other  conditions. 
The  fruit  must  not  be  gathered  till  the  skin  has  shi-ivelled.     K.  P.  B. 


PEAKS  AND  APPLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  BEG  to  inform  Mr.  Baines  (see  page  229)  that  I  grow  these  fruits 
to  eat ;  and  I  can  assure  him,  if  he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  house  with  open-air  lipened  apples  or  pears,  he  has  a  treat 
in  store  which  will  shake  his  allegiance  in  what,  at  the  present  time, 
he  may  consider  to  be  "  superior  fruits."  With  apples  and  pears,  it 
is  true,  I  cannot  girdle  the  year  with  fruit,  but  I  can  command  a 
nine  months'  supply,  in  great  variety  and  of  unsurpassable  excel- 
lence ;  and  this,  more  especially  for  private  growers,  I  consider  pre- 
ferable to  a  glut  of  stone  fruit  at  a  time  when  fruit  is  plentiful. 
What  is  it  but  climate  which  gives  superiority  to  the  pears  of  Prance 
and  the  Channel  Islands  ?  What  but  climate,  backed  by  cultural 
skill,  renders  the  pines  and  grapes  of  our  glass-covered  areas  sujjerior 
to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?  Again,  compare  the 
superior  dessert  ajsples  and  pears  of  the  south  of  England  with  those 
of  the  north,  and  climate  again  asserts  its  ascendency ;  and,  such 
being  the  fact,  why  should  we  northerners  be  depnved  of  glass  for 
our  common  fruits  if  we  'like  to  indulge  in  it  ?  A  iinely-matured 
peach  or  bunch  of  grapes  are  grand  things  in  the  dog  days,  but  per. 
fectlj'-ripened  apples  or  pears  at  the  present  time,  when  all  nature  is 
comparatively  asleep,  is  something  equally  to  be  appreciated.  These 
1  have  learned  to  regard  as  superior  fruits,  necessaries  which  no 
household  ought  to  be  without,  while  neaches  and  nectarines  may  be 
regarded  as  luxm'ies,  fruits  of  a  day,  which  must  be  used  directly 
they  are  ripe,  or  be  lost  for  ever.  This  is  my  reason  for  recommend- 
ing the  house  cultivation  of  apples  and  pears.  What  a  house-ripened 
gi'ape  is  to  the  same  kind  from  the  open  "wall  so  is  a  house-ripened 
apple,  pear,  or  plum  to  the  same  kinds  grown  in  the  open  air. — W. 


SPRING  FROSTS  IN  TINETARDS. 
The  Messayer  Aijricole,  a  French  periodical  devoted  to  scientific 
agricultm'al  and  horticultural  pursuits,  publishes  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  wi'itten  by  M.  Gaston  Bazille,  president  de  la  Societe  Centrale 
d' Agriculture  del'Herault.  "  It  is,"  says  the  author  of  the  memoir, 
"  just  before  sunrise,  when  the  sky  is  serene  and  the  atmosphere 
calm,  that  danger  to  the  vines  is  imminent,  even  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  some  degi'ees  above  the  freezing  point ;  but  if  the  heavens 
are  cloudy,  or  ever  so  slight  a  mist  obscm'es  the  sun,  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  After  many  trials  of  various  means  of 
producing  a  dense  smoke  economically  and  quickly,  and  main- 
taining it  from  an  hour  before  suni-ise  until  an  hour  or  two  after,  I 
have  found  nothing  answer  nearly  so  well  as  the  burning  of  refuse 
of  coal  tar  distillation,  which  costs  a  mere  trifle.  This,  when  set 
fire  to  in  shallow  earthenware  pans,  gives  out  a  dense  black  smoke, 
effectually  obscuring  the  brightest  sky.  These  pans  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  yards  on  the  east  and  north  sides 
of  the  vineyard  only ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  useless  to 
place  them  on  tho  south  or  west,  inasmuch  as  when  the  wind  is  from 
these  points  of  the  compass  the  vines  never  suffer.  The  critical 
period  appears  to  be  about  the  middle  of  April.  If,"  says  the 
memoir,  "  the  sun  has  set  in  a  clear  skj'  with  a  north  wind,  the 
chances  are  that  there  wiU  be  frost  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  then 
that  my  workmen  are  up  earlier  than  usual.     The  thei-mometer  is 


consulted  frequently,  and  whenever  it  is  found  not  to  be  seven 
degrees  above  freezing,  a  number  of  them,  each  carrying  a  lighted 
torch,  pass  quickly  along  the  line  in  which  the  inflammable 
material  has  already  been  placed  in  suitable  vessels,  applying  his 
torch  to  each  as  he  passes  rapidly  along,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  vineyard  is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  black  smoke.  In  the 
year  1864  this  process  was  repeated  on  three  consecutive  days,  viz., 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  April,  at  my  vineyard  of  St.  Sauveur, 
and  on  the  fu'st  day  caused  no  little  alarm  to  a  village  situated  about 
five  miles  south  of  om'  operations,  and  when  the  cause  of  the  smoke 
became  knpivn  created  considerable  amusement,  and  gave  rise  to 
mauy  jokes  by  my  neighboirrs  at  my  expense ;  but,  as  my  vines 
were  preserved  while  theirs  suffered  considerably  during  these  three 
days,  they  are  now,  when  spring  frosts  are  expected,  to  be  seen  in 
their  vineyards  torch  in  hand.  The  system  is  not  expensive ;  five  or 
six  men  will  suffice  to  protect  a  vineyard  of  thirty  hectares 
(75  acres),  at  an  outlay  of  about  fifty  francs  for  materials  and 
labour." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PKUIT  (GARDEN. 


Bottling  Grapes. — There  are  some  opeiTLtions  connected  with 
horticultm-e  that  find  favour,  more  or  less,  for  a  time,  though  their 
advantages  are  practically  few.  Preser\'ing  grapes  in  bottles  comes 
under  this  denomination.  If  your  grapes  are  badly  grown,  deficient 
alike  in  tiuish  and  flavom-,  bottle  them  if  you  choose;  you  cannot  easily 
make  them  worse.  But  it,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  really  good 
grapes,  possessing  that  first  essential,  flavour,  by  all  means  keep  them  out 
of  the  bottles  ;  for,  before  they  have  been  in  them  many  weeks,  they 
will  be  as  devoid  of  flavour  as  if  they  had  never  had  any.  I  have  fre- 
quently tried  the  practice,  this  being  invariably  the  result ;  and  all  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  who  have  tried  the  bottling  system, 
admit  that  the  same  thing  happens  with  them^otherwise,  it  would  be  a 
very  gi-eat  couvenieuce  to  be  able  to  clear  a  whole  crop  at  once,  an^  so 
reheve  the  rines,  and  be  able  to  use  the  houses  for  any  other  pui-pose  for 
which  they  might  be  required.  But  this  one  fact — the  destruction  of  the 
flavour — is  fatal  to  the  practice. — T.  Baines,  Soiitligate. 

Prtming  Old  Apple  Trees.— I  have  always  supposed  that  the 
mam  object  ui  pruning  old  ti'ees  was  to  keep  up  a  vigorous,  healthy 
growth ;  but  how  can  this  be  done,  if  all  the  young  and  thrifty  shoots 
are  annually  cut  away,  and  none  left  but  the  old  and  enfeebled  heavy 
branches  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  general  practice,  and  I  am  only  sm'prised 
that  these  old  apple  trees  live  as  long  as  they  do.  When  I  want  to  restore 
health  to  an  old  tree,  I  cut  away  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  it  seems 
adrisable,  and  leave  that  which  is  young  and  healthy.  One  healthy 
young  shoot  is  worth  a  dozen  old  branches  for  restoring  health.  After 
a  branch  has  produced  fruit  for  a  dozen  or  more  years,  it  is  sure  to  show 
signs  of  becoming  weak ;  and  if  the  internal  stracture  is  examined,  the 
annual  deposit  of  wood  will  be  found  very  thin.  At  the  same  time  new 
shoots  will  start  out  of  these  old  branches  near  their  base,  these  are 
usually  termed  sap-shoots,  and  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  cut 
them  away  entu'ely  ;  but  they  are  sure  indications  of  feebleness  in  the 
branches  above,  and  if  the  trees  are  very  old,  a  few  of  them  should  be 
encouraged,  and  the  branches  above  them  entu'ely  cut  away.  Of  coiu-se, 
all  large  wounds  made  by  the  removal  of  such  branches  should  be 
covered  with  wax,  or  some  similar  composition.— -M. 

Japan  Pear. — This  curious-looking  fruit  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  amatem-  fruit-growers  within  the  past  few  years, — not  so 
much  from  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  as  from  the  remarkable  growth  of 
wood  it  makes,  and  the  profusion  and  size  of  the  leaves.  We  have  specimens 
in  the  orchard,  grafted  a  year  ago  last  spring,  that  made  shoots  last 
season  ten  feet  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  iu  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  on  those  shoots  are  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the 
ordinary  pear  leaf.  The  tree  does  not  shed  its  leaves  until  a  month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  the  common  pear  ;  and  from  the  1st  September  until  the 
1st  of  December,  the  Japan  pear  makes  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  the 
foliage  becomes  equally  briUiant  as  the  red  maple.  We  have  two  varieties, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  seedlings  of  the  old  Chinese  Sand  pear.  James 
Hogg  says,  iu  the  December  number  of  the  Agrimliurhi,  that  both  of 
these  varieties  are  quite  common  in  Japan,  where  the  fruit  is  used  for 
domestic  i)m-poses.  The  fruit  of  the  Japan  pear  looks  more  Uke  a  msset 
apple  than  it  does  a  pear,  but  the  wood  and  leaf  have  the  characteristics 
of  the  pear.  One  of  the  varieties  is  quite  fragrant,  having  a  pleasant 
aroma,  not  unlike  a  tine  quince.  Two  years  ago  last  fall,  when  we  fruited 
it  the  fii-st  time,  we  considered  the  fruit  nearly  worthless,  unless  it  was  to 
keep  and  look  at  all  winter.  Last  fall  we  had  some  of  these  pears  put  up 
in  the  same  way  as  iu  preseiwing  quinces,  and,  to  our  sm-prise,  we  find 
they  make  very  exceUeut  preserves.  The  tree  makes  a  very  rapid  growth, 
bearing  early  and  abundantly.  The  fruits  look  like  ropes  of  onions,  they 
are  so  thick  on  the  branches.  With  fm-ther  trial  the  fruit  may  prove 
a  substitute  for  quinces  for  presei-ving  purposes,  and  they  may  be 
valuable  on  this  account.  But  even  admitting  the  fruit  to  be  without 
merit,  the  Janan  pear  will  make  a.  handsome  addition  on  our  gi'ounds  as 
an  ornamental  tree.-  The  trees  of  this  variety  that  we  have  are  grafted 
on  the  pear,'and  the  union  seems  quite  as  good  as  it  does  with  the  common 
pear,  grafted  at  the  same  time.  Next  spring  we .  intend  to  re-graft  the 
Japan  stock  with  the  Seckel  and  one  or  two  other  varieties,  to  see  if  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  former  will  exert  any  change  on  the  latter,  either  in 
wood  or  fruit. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  anniversary  meeting  of 
this  society  took  place  on  Tuesday  last.     From  the  report  of  the 
conncil,  we  learn  that  the  society  realised  £5.030  from  the  penny 
a-head  royalty  on  visitors  to   the   Exhibition   of    1871,   who   were 
allowed  admission  to  the  garden.     It  was  announced  that  although 
in  1870  some  loss  was  sustained  at  Oxford,  last  year  it  was  more 
than  redeemed  at  Nottingham,  where  the  net  profit  was  £774.     The 
sum  received  this  year  for  annual  subscriptions  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  last  year ;  and  the  number  of  Fellows  continues 
nearly   the   same.      The   sum   received    for   daily   admissions    and 
promenades   has  fallen  off  from  £163  to  £172,  a  deficiency  directly 
traceable,  it  is  said,  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  last  year. 
One  step  in  the  right  direction  is  the  appointment  of  a  Botanical 
Professor,   who,    by   lectures,    answers   to   personal    inquiiies,    and 
other  moans,  shall  assist  in  establishing  a  more  correct  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  botany  and  horticulture,  and  of  the  names  of 
l)lant3,  among  those  of  the  Fellows  and  their  gardeners  who  are 
desirous  to  profit  by  the  opportanity.     Mr.  Thistletou  Dyer,  late 
Professor  of  Botany  in   the   University  of  Dublin,  has   undertaken 
the  duties  of  this  department,  which  we  doubt  not  will  be  efficiently 
carried   out.      With   respect   to    Chiswick,    although   the   whole   of 
the   open  space   appropriated   to   the   fruit   department   has   been 
completed,    the    new   boundary   walls    have   yet    to   be   furnished. 
Steps,  we  understand,  are  now  in  progress  to  obtain  such  trees  as 
are  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  ere  spring  has  uiuch  advanced  as 
complete  a  collection  of  Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  shall  have  been  secured,  and  the  former 
high   reputation  of   the   Chiswick   Garden  for  its  .pomological  col- 
lections will  have  been   restored.     Up   to   the   present  time  there 
exist,  under  the  successful  re-arrangement  of  these,  about  -100  sorts 
of  Apples,  350  of  Pears,  300  of  Plums,  430  of  Cherries,  220  of  Vines, 
and  100  of  Figs.      Of  the  last  there  are  yet  many  varieties   that 
have  not  been  determined.     This  season   arrangements   have  been 
made  for  a  trial  of  Peas,  of  which  the  varieties  have  become   so 
numerous,  and  the  confusion  of  names  so  complicated,  since  the  last 
great  trial  in  the  garden.      In   the   Great  Vinery  there  is  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Vines  since  the  enlarge- 
ment and  re-drcssing  of  the  border,  and  the  heading  down  of  some 
of  the  varieties.     The  new  Grape,  IXadrcsfield  Coiu't,  which  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  variety  requiring  hot  treatment,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  for  a  cool  house,  equalling  if  not  surpassing 
the  Black  Hamburgh   in  the  high  condition   it  attains  under  such 
circumstances.     A  vine  of  this  vaiiety  was  planted  in  compauy  with 
one  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  in  the   Rev.  Mr.   Fountaine's   vinery 
which  was  erected  in   the  garden,  and  although   the  house  has  no 
provision  of  any  kind  for  being  artificially  heated,  the  Madresfield 
Court  grape  ripened  thoroughly,  and  was   considered  to  be  much 
better  adapted   for  such   a   situation   than   the   Black   Hamburgh. 
But  little  opportunity  was  afforded  last  season  for  carrying  on  the 
usual  trials  of  flowers,  but   in  the  vicinity  of  the  Council  Room   a 
new  series  of  beds  for  the  growth  of  trial  plants  has  been  made, 
and  though  it  was  late   in  the  season  before  these  beds  were  com. 
pleted,  a  collection   of  Bedding   Pelargoniums  was  nevertheless  got 
together,  and  planted  out    in   time  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
These  were  examined  in  August,  when  the  following  awards  were 
made  : — First-class   Certificates,   as    Flowering    Plants,    Lawrence 
Hoy  wood,  Charley  Casbon,  Mrs.  Mellows,  Lady  Kirkland,  Stanstead 
Rival,  R.  Bowley,  Waltliam   Seedling,  Louis  Vcuillot,  and  Penelope. 
As'  Foliage  Plants,   Goldfindcr,  Macbeth,  Louisa   Smith,  and  Black 
Douglas.     It  is   proposed   to  continue   the  trials  of  Bedding   Pelar- 
goniums,   and    to   adrl    in    the   outdoor    department   collections   of 
Pentstemons   and   Phloxes,  and   in  the  indoor  department    Fuchsias. 
(Ju  the  wall  bounding  t)ic  trial  ground  on  the  west,  it  is  proposed  to 
grow  examples  of  onianu\ntal  hardy  climbers,  instead  of  fruit   trees 
as   heretofore.      Notwithstanding   the    reduction    of    space   in    tho 
garden,   tho    collection    of    herbaceous  perennials  which  had   been 
recently   acquired,    has    been    retained.      H.R.H.    Prince   Arthur, 
Arthur    Groto,    Esq.,   F.L.S.,    and    Andrew   Murray,    Esci-,    F.L.S., 
were  elected  members  of  the  council  for  tho  ensuing  year ;  and  his 
Grace  the  Duko  of  Buccleueh,  K.G.,  John  Glutton, Esq.,  and  Major-Gen. 
Scott,  C.B.,  were  regpootively  re-elected  president,    treasurer,  and 
secretary. 

Fruit  and  Floral  Meeting,  Feb.  14.— The  principal  features 
of  this  nu^cliMg  were  the  Orchids,  Primulas,  ancl  Cyclamens,;  but 
there  were  a  good  many  other  subjects  of  interest.  Amongst  the 
Orchids  were  some  noble  specimens  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Williams.  Amongst  the  finest  Dondi-obiums  were 
D.  lieterocarpur.i,  a  very  sweet  smelling  kind  ;  D.  Wanlianum,  with 
a  fiuo  spike;  D.  gluuiaccuni,  freely  flowered.     Mr.  Williams  hud  a 


fii'st  class  certificate  for  a  magnificent  plant  of  L;elia  anceps,  with 
nineteen  good  flower  spikes,  and  measuring  about  three  feet  iu 
diameter.  Lycastes  were  numerous  and  very  beautiful,  as  were 
the  Odontoglossums,  and  some  plants  of  Phala?nopsis  amabilis  and 
Schilleriana  were  nicely  bloomed.  Vandas,  Angra;cums,  and  Catt- 
leyas  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  especiallj'  the  latter.  But 
tlie  most  admired  Orchid  of  the  day  was  Masdevallia  ignea, 
which  is  trulj'  a  brilliant  acquisition  to  our  cool  houses,  as  it  is  of 
easy  culture,  dwai-f,  vei'y  distinct,  and  a  very  free  blooming  plant. 
It  would  seem  to  be  as  great  a  gain  among  Orchids  as  the  gorgeous 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum  was  among  Arums.  A  sjiike  of  the  splendid 
Amherstia  nobilis  was  sent  from  Chatsworth ;  on  the  parent  plant 
at  present  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  spikes  of  lovely  yellow- 
stained  red  blossom.  Cyclamens  were  shown  in  splendid  condition 
by  many  growers.  Every  winter  and  spring  show  proves  more  and 
more  the  unrivalled  merits  of  these  for  enlivening  our  greenhouses 
during  the  dullest  season.  In  fact  if  we  are  liajipy  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  few  other  kinds  of  plants  equally  useful  for  winter  and  spring 
decoration,  our  conservatories  will  prove  as  gay  iji  January  and 
February  as  in  June  or  July.  ^  Chinese  Priaiulas  were  also  to  be  seen 
in  great  vaiietj-;  they  show  much  improvement  of  late.  Ornamental 
variagated  Kale,  shomi  by  Mr.  Melville,  of  Jersey,  was  nicely 
coloured,  and  of  apparent  value  for  spring  decoration  in  our  flower 
gardens.  Tillandsia  Lindeuii  was  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  objects  in  the  room,  being  of  good  habit  and  producing 
handsome  flower  spikes  of  a  fine  and  distinct  blue.  Two  baskets  of 
Lilly  of  the  Valley,  grown  by  Mr.  Howard,  were  among  the  finest 
we  remember  tohave  seen.  Among  hardy  spring  flowers  the  sweet- 
scented  and  richlj'-tinted  Iris  reticulata  was  as  usual  the  gem.  Bou- 
vardias  were  shown  as  cut  flowers  in  neat  little  bundles,  with  tho 
stems  buried  in  moss.  The  Bouvardias  are  invaluable  for  cutting, 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  soon  be  as  indispensable  for  winter  and 
early  spring  bouquets  in  this  country  as  they  now  are  in  America. 
There  was  a  large  and  freely-bloomed  specimen  of  Daphne  indica 
rubra,  to  which  a  special  certificate  was  awarded.  It  was  grown  by 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Uxbridge.  Dessert  apjjles  aud  pears  were  in  good 
condition ;  the  winning  apples  were  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston 
Pippin,  King  of  Pippins ;  the  second  prize  lot  containing,  in  addition 
to  these,  Braddick's  Nonpareil.  Glou  Morccau,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Pass  Colmar,  were  in  the  first  dishes  of  pears ;  other  pears  shown 
were  Knigjit's  Monarch,  Beurre  Ranee,  Prince  Albert,  Easter  Bcurre, 
and  Josephine  de  Malines. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  this  society,  tho  secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  another  speci- 
men of  the  "  Mangrove  Tree,"  from  the  West  Indies  ;  he  believed  it 
to  bo  only  tho  second  instance  of  the  importation  of  this  curious 
plant  alive  to  Europe,  although  numerous  attempts  have  been  made. 
In  both  instances  the  society,  and  natural  history  generally,  are 
indebted  to  the  care  and  exertions  of  tho  oflicers  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steani-])acket  Company,  and  Mr.  P.  Cameron,  of  St.  Thomas, 
Jamaica,  who  gave  particular  attention  to  the  packing  and  transit 
of  tlie  "  pliint  case,"  contrived  by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  aud 
sent  out  for  the  sjiecial  puii^osc. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.— At  tho 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  which  took  place  the  other  d,ay,  tho 
Council  announced  that  the  working  of  the  past  year  had  resulted  in 
a  gross  ])rofit  of  £709.  2s.  Oil.,  which,  after  appropriation  of  tho 
amount  necessary  to  ]iay  interest  upon  tho  debts  of  former  years, 
leaves  a  net  sum  of  £307.  15s.  Sd.  .available  for  reduction  of  tho 
princii>al.  ^\^e  also  learn  from  the  report  that  the  ordinary  inconio 
of  the  society  has  exceeded  the  expenses  by  £305.  lis.  8d.,  notwith- 
standing that  a  considerable  expenditure  has  been  necessary  in 
renovations  and  rejiairs  of  various  portions  of  tho  premises.  The 
lin.ancial  result  of  tho  national  horticultural  show  at  Whitsuntide 
was  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  society  of  .C553.  10s.  lOd. 

Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent— 
This  society,  wo  understand,  intends  to  hold,  in  March  1S73,  its 
usual  (|uinquenuial  International  llorticultural  Exhibition,  of  which 
the  programme  will  appear  earlj'  this  year. 

New  Provincial  Horticultural  Society.— Through  tho  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Bolvoir  Castle,  wo  are  emihled  to  announce  that 
a  very  promising  hortieultunil  society  has  been  formed  for  Grantham 
and  South  Lincolnshire.  Jt  is  established  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  horticulture,  and  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  getting  up  of 
an  annual  flower  show.  It  is  proposed,  should  the  society  prosper,  to 
endeavour  in  various  ways  to  further  the  views  of  those  who  desire  to 
extend  the  practice  of  givrdeuiug  amongst  cottagers,  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  state  of  village  gardening,  and  to  distribute  good  sorts  of  fniit-trees  ■ 
amongst  deserving  people.  The  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  all  classes 
is  best  evinced  by  the  extensive  and  satisfactory  list  of  subscribers, Iwhich 
enables  the  connnitteo  to  offer  upwanls  of  .CiOO  in  prizes,  in  this,  the  first 
year  of  the  society's  existence.  It  is  announced  that  tho  first  summer 
exliibitiou  is  to  take  place  on  the  l"th  aud  18tli  of  July  next. 
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Flower  Garden  and  Shrubberies.— Prepare  beds  and  borders 
for  summer  flowers;  and,  as  soon  as  berljaceous  plants  are  up, 
slightly  fork  up  tbe  ground  among  them.  Prune  the  hardier  kinds  of 
roses;  climbing  ones,  on  poles  and  buildings,  undo,  thin,  and  tie  up 
again ;  sweep  and  roll  lawns.  If  not  already  done,  plant  out  anemones 
and  ranunculnses ;  linish  pruning  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  ;  dress 
borders  of  American  i>lants  with  decayed  leaves,  scattering  a  little  soil 
over  them,  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Plants  requiring  stakes  should 
be  attended  to,  and  neatly,  though  firmly,  supported  before  March  winds 
set  in. 

Indoor  Plant  Department.— To  plants  in  borders  now  beginning 
to  grow  give  a  good  soaldng  of  tepid  water,  temperature  45°,  and,  when- 
ever favourable,  admit  plenty  of  air.  Acacias,  Camellias,  and  other 
plants  coming  into  bloom  must  not  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Plants  for 
successional  blooming  introduce  into  the  forcing-pit,  keeping  pelar- 
goniums near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  sjiort-iointed  wood.  In  stoves 
maintain  a  temperature  of  from  55°  or  00°,  allowing  a  slight  rise  by  sun 
licat.  Prune  a.nd  pot  Alamaudas,  Dipladenias,  Clerodendi-ons,  Stepbanotis, 
Eoudeletias,  &c.  Start  a  few  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  Achimenes,  and  CaUa- 
diums,  especially  such  as  show  signs  of  early  growth.  _  Water  sparingly 
until  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  avoid  undue  excitement  and  cold 
currents  of  air.  To  orchids  give  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  and  from 
f)0°  to  65°  during  the  day ;  the  Mexican  house  may  be  8°  or  10°  lower ; 
avoid  excitement.  Water  only  such  as  show  signs  of  growth  ;  give  no 
water  overhead  at  present,  but  sprinlde  the  floor,  walls,  and  stages  with 
tepid  water  once  or  twice  a-day.  Retard  the  blooming  of  some  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  orchids,  by  remo"\nng  them  into  a  cooler  bouse ;  to 
those  coming  into  flower  give  all  the  light  possible,  but  screen  them  from 
sudden  or'  bright  gleams  of  sunshine.  Potting  materials  should  now  be 
in  readiness  under  cover. 

Pits  and  Prames. — Bedding  plants  wintered  in  vineries  and  other 
houses  remove  to  these,  keeping  them  close  for  a  few  days — afterwards, 
admit  air  freely ;  protect  from  frost,  wind,  and  heavy  rains.  To  scarlet 
geraniums  and  fancy  pelargoniums  give  a  small  shif't.  Heaths  require 
full  ventilation  ;  should  mUdew  appear,  dust  with  sulphur,  and  they  must 
never  suffer  from  want  of  water,  nor  get  too  much.  From  carnations 
clear  dead  leaves,  and  stir,  and  refresh  the  sod.  Ten-week  and  other 
stocks,  Cobasa  scandens,  Lophospermums,  Maurandyas,  and  other 
choice  plants,  sow  for  early  flowering  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  Pansies, 
plant  out;  Dahhas,  start  in  moderate  heat  for  cuttings.  Pots,  boxes, 
soils,  &c.,  must  now  be  got  in  readiness  for  sowing,  shifting,  and  for 
cutting. 

Indoor  Prnit  Department. — Prepare  for  the  general  potting  of 
pine-apples ;  but  the  more  advanced  among  them  should  have  a  shift  at 
once.  Use  every  means  to  get  the  roots  in  a  growing  and  healthy  state 
before  potting.  Vines  started  require  a  moist  temperature — those 
setting  a  dry  one  ;  stop  and  thin  shoots  of  the  more  advanced,  and  keep 
regularly  tied  those  retained.  In  thinning  the  shoots,  commence  at  the 
upper  part  of  tbe  house,  and  work  downwards,  taking  care  of  the 
leaders.  Figs,  water  freely  at  the  root  and  overhead  ;  encourage  short- 
jointed  firm  wood,  and  pinch  at  the  fourth  or  fiiH;h  joint;  temperature 
at  night,  from  55°  to  60° ;  by  day,  from  65°  to  70°.  Peaches  and  nectarines 
set,  and  remove  any  shoots  not  required  for  succession  ;  syringe  fre- 
quently, and  increase  the  temperature.  Introduce  fortnightly,  successional 
strawberries,  giving  plenty  of  water  to  those  in  active  growth ;  whilst 
those  in  flower,  and  setting  fruit,  are  better  kept  rather  dry  than  moist ; 
give  air  carefully  and  early  in  the  day,  keeping  the  temperature  at  from 
68°  to  70°,  To  cucumbers  keep  up  a  brisk,  moist  temperature  of  75°  at 
night,  and  from  80°  to  85°  by  day  ;  to  the  beds  add  fresh  hnings  as  often 
as  necessary.  Set  the  blooms,  and  stop  tbe  shoots,  so  as  to  prevent  super- 
fluous growth  ;  water  overhead,  as  well  as  at  the  root,  with  tepid  water ; 
if  mildew  appears,  sprinkle  with  water,  and  dust  with  sulphur.  As  tbe 
roots  extend,  add  two  or  three  inches  of  fresh  soil.  Melons  sufficiently 
advanced  stop,  remo^dng  superfluous  growths  and  male  blossoms,  main- 
tain a  ground  temperature  of  85°,  admit  air  cautiously,  avoiding  cold 
draughts,  sjirinkle  frequently  with  the  syringe,  and  encourage  short-j  ointed 
vines,  by  keeping  the  plants  near  the  glass.  Seakale  lift  for  succession, 
and  place  in  a  mild  temperature,  excluding  light.  Of  Asparagus  keep  up 
a  succession.  C'apsicums  and  chilies,  sow  in  heat ;  those  that  have  made 
four  or  five  leaves,  repot,  and  still  keep  them  in  heat.  Carrots  in  frames, 
if  up,  thin  ;  look  after  snails  and  slugs.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  kidney 
beans,  syringe  frequentlj',  a,nd  keep  them  near  the  glass  ;  top-dress  with 
light  rich  mould  those  about  to  fruit.  Lettuces,  sow  on  a  slight  hot-bed 
for  succession  ;  plant  antumn-sowu  ones  on  a  spent  hot-bed,  temperature, 
55°  to  00°.  Mustard  and  cress  sow  in  gentle  heat  every  ten  days.  Egg 
plants  sown  last  month  pot,  and  keep  in  moderate  heat.  Eadishes  sow 
in  gentle  heat.  Mint  and  sage  force  in  succession.  Expose  peas  raised 
in  heat  gi'adually,  and  carefidly  shelter  them  from  frost  or  cold  winds. 
Celery  sow  in  gentle  heat,  using  a  rich  compost;  those  above  ground  thin 
or  prick  out  into  pans  and  boxes.  Cauliflower,  marjoram,  and  basil,  sow 
in  gentle  heat,  for  planting  out.  To  potatoes  in  frames  give  plenty  of  air, 
and,  in  watering,  do  not  wet  the  fobage. 

Hardy  Prnit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— Protect  early  blossoms 
from  spring  frosts  by  meens  of  wide  coping  boards,  as  shown  in  our  last 
number,  canvas,  fish,  or  woollen  netting,  branches  of  evergreens,  &e. 
Pniniug  of  all  lands  finish.  Prepare  grafting  clay.  Lichen  or  moss  on 
fruit-tree  stems  or  branches  scrape  off.  Fork  up  the  ground  between 
cabbage  plants,  lettuces,  spinach,  and  other  crops.  Portugal  onions  sow 
on  a  warm  border,  and  afterwards  transplant.     Peas  aud'beans  sow  in 


a  sheltered  situation.  To  cauUflowers  under  hand-glasses  give  all  the  air 
and  light  possible,  and  permit  them  to  receive  gentle  showers  in  mild 
weather;  but  protect  them  from  frost,  cold  winds,  and  heavy  rains  ;  prick 
off  young  cauliflower  plants  raised  in  frames.  Sow  a  small  crop  of  round 
sptinach  ;  sow,  also,  an  early  crop  of  stone  turnips.  Lettuces  of  foraier 
sowings  transplant;  and  make  a  sowing  of  leeks.  Chervil -and  fennel 
may  now  be  sown.  Sow  both  long  and  turnipi-rooted radishes  on  a  wann 
border,  and  cover  with  rough  Htter  till  the  plants  appear.  Shallots  plant 
in  deeply-worked  soil,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  six  inches  between  the 
Infants.  Tie  up  and  blanch  endive.  Seakale  and  rhubarb  cover  with 
pots,  and  surround  them  with  as  much  leaves  and  Htter  as  will  generate  a 
'heat  of  50°  or  CO".  Tansy,  tarragon,  bahn,  mint,  horehound,  burnet,  &c., 
may  now  be  propagated  by  offsets,  or  division  of  the  roots. 
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Flowers. — Of  these  there  is  now  great  abundance,  and  some  taste- 
fully got  up  bouciuets,  consisting  of  white  Camellias,  which  are  invariably 
used  as  centre-pieces;  spikes  of  Orchids;  Tea  Koses;  Maiden  Hair 
Ferns ;  Cyclamens  ;  Yiolets ;  Epiphyllums ;  Tropaaolums  ;  Snowdropis  ; 
Pelargoniums;  Eucharis;  Mignonette;  Orchids;  Orange  Blossoms ;  &g. 
Among  others  flowers  we  noticed  Fuchsias';  Bouvardias ;  Chinese 
Prmiulas,  and  P.  dentieulata ;  Cyclamens,  in  fine  condition ;  Dielytra 
spectabilis  ;  Deutzia  gi'acihs  ;  Spira3a  jajionica  ;  Zonale  and  fancy  Pelar- 
goniums; Cytisus;  Camellias;  Ghent  and  other  Azaleas;  Heaths; 
Cinerarias;  Lilacs;  Acacias;  Thyrsacanthus  rutdans ;  Callas;  Crocuses; 
Snowdrops;  TuHps;  Narcissus;  Hyacinths;  Anemones;  Polyanthuses; 
Arabis ;  Hepaticas  ;  and  Aconites.  i\jnougst  sweet-scented  flowers  were* 
Violets,  Tea  and  China  Hoses,  Mignonette,  Lily  of 'the  Valley,  Orange 
Blossoms,  Sweet  Bay,  and  sweet-smelling  Orchids. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  Dessert,  2s.,  to  4s.  per  dozen.-^Cobs,  per 
lOOlbs.,  60s.  to  65s. — Fdbei-ts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd. — Grapes,  per  lb.,  os.  to 
10s. — Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s. — Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  10s. — Pears, 
per  dozen,  3s.  to  8s. — Piae-apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. — Pomegranates, 
each,  4d.  to  8d. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100,  Ss.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  Od. — ■ 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Capsicums,  per  100,  Is.  Od.  to  2s. — 
Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  Cs. — Celery, 
per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s. — Chilies,  per  100,  Is.  Od.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each, 
Is.  6d.  to  3s. — French  Beans,  new,  per  100, 3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d. 
to  4d. — Horse  Eadish,  per  bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. 
— Lettuces  (French),  Cabbage,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s.,  Cos,  per  dozen, 
3s.  to  5s. — Mushrooms,  per  pottle,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. — Onions,  per  bunch, 
4d.  to  9d. — Parsley,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Eadishes,  per  bunch,  2d. 
■ — Ehubarb,  per  bundle,  Od.  to  Is.  6d. — Salsafy,  per  bundle,  9d.  to . 
Is.  3d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  9d.  to  Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet, 
Is.  to  2s. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. — Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — 
Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d. — Tmmips,  per  bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 

A  Park  for  Birmingham.^At  tbe  qnai-terly  meeting  of  the 
the  Birmingham  Town  Council  this  iveek,  the  Mayor  read  a  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Alderman  Eyland,  containing  a  proposal  from  his 
relation,  Miss  Ryland,  of  Barf  ord  Hill,  Wandsw-ox-th,  to  present  to  the 
town  a  piece  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park.  The  piece  of 
land  in  c|uestion,  kno'wn  as  the  Cannon  Hill  estate,  consists  of  about 
54  acres,  and  is  situated  on  a  picturesque  acclivity  on  the  south  of 
the  town,  and  about  two  miles  from  tbe  Town  Hall.  In  the  event  of 
the  acceptance  of  her  offer.  Miss  Eyland  is  prepared  to  lay  out  the 
land  in  an  ornamental  manner,  at  an  expense  of  about  £5,000,  and  to 
transfer  the  fee  simple  to  the  Corporation,  reserving  a  right  of  way 
■tlu'ough  the  park  to  the  house  which  overlooks  it.  The  plans  contain 
provisions  for  cricket  and  croquet  grounds,  a  gymnasium,  and  au 
artificial  lake,  and  the  gift  altogether  is  estimated  to  represent  a 
value  of  not  less  than  £30,000.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Council,  with  warm  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  munificent  donor,  in  whose  bonom-  it  is  proposed  to 
name  the  new  acquisition  "  Eyland  Park." 

H'e'vc  Ride  in  Hyde  Park. — The  new  road  and  ride,  which  has 
been  some  inonths  in  preparation  in  Hyde  Park,  was  opened  last  week. 
It  branches  out  of  Eotten  Bow  opposite  Albert  Gate,  cutting  across 
that -part  of  the  park  on  which  the  first  Great  Exhibition  stood,  and  runs 
alongside  the  drive  to  Ken.sington,  where  it  joins  the  "  Row."  The 
length  of  drive  in  Hyde  Park  is  thus  now  nearly  doubled. 

Trees  on  the  Thames  Embankment. — In  reply  to  Mr. 
Laurence  Peel  (see  p.  271),  w-ho  entreats  the  Commissioners  "  in  mercy  " 
to  remove  the  trees  from  the  Thames  Embankment,  because  "  if  we  live 
so  long  we  shall  hereafter  see  a  long  avenue  of  green  foUage,  and  be  left 
to  guess  at  a  river  which  that  foliage  hides,"  permit  me  to  remind  him 
that  no  beauty  is  so  beautiful  as  when  partly  veiled, .and  that  "  the  some- 
thing "  which  is  left  for  the  imagination  to  supply  is  the  truest  part  of  all 
enjoyment. — A  Lover  of  FolUigc. 

AU  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  ie  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "The  Gaeden  "  OrricE,  37,  Soutliampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  AU  letters  referring  to 
Sxibscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  lusiness  matters,  shotdd 
he  addressed  to  The  Puelishek,  at  the  same  Add.ress. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aet  itself  is  Natubb." — SJiakespeare. 


THE    SIX    OP    SPADES. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

I  MUST  toll  you  now  (how  one  loyes  to  linger  even  among 
the  naughtinesses  of  early  youth  !)  how  I  essayed  to  avenge 
myself  ujion  our  Gardener  for  his  artful  ambuscade  behind 
those  Scarlet  Iluuncr.s.  He  had,  in  those  days,  the  finest 
Peaches  in  our  neighboiu'hood  ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
givuig  a  graud  dinner,  at  which  the  Ducal  party  from  the 
Castle  graciously  assisted,  he  had  sent  in  such  a  dish  of  them 
a.s  could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  county.  The  specimen  which 
crowned  the  i)yraraid  was  enormous  ("  Monstreuse,"  though 
not "  de  Doual"),  aud  was  the  largest  I  had  over  seen,  save  one, 
which  my  eldest  sister  had  made  in  wax,  and  m  which,  so  far 
as  size  was  concerned,  she  had  considerably  exceeded  the  powers 
of  natui'e.  AVhcu  our  guests  had  ai'rivcd  (we  saw  them  go 
thi-ough  the  hall,  we  little  ones,  as  we  stood  in  our  night-gear 
upon  a  distant  landing,  like  tipsy  Pecksniffs  on  a  reduced 
scale),  and  had  seated  themselves  at  the  banquet,  what  do  you 
tliiuk  I  had  the  audacity  to  do."  I  stole  down  stairs,  imper- 
fectly accoutred  as  I  was,  and  substituted  the  artificial  for  the 
real  Poach,  secreting  the  latter  in  a  cupboard  of  the  house- 
kceper'.s  room,  where  the  dessert  was  Ij'iug  in  state  !* 

Two  hours  later,  some  of  the  ladies  were  brought  up  "to  see 
the  children."  They  found  me,  as  you  will  conjecture,  parti- 
cularly fast  asleep.  I  was  located  in  an  inner  nursery,  which 
seemed  to  be  regarded  that  night,  as  a  small  chamber  of 
horrors,  attached  to  the  general  exhibition.  "  Is  that  the  arch- 
traitor  P"  I  heard  Lady  Isabel  a.sk;  "the  villain  slumbers 
soundly  !  let  us  kiss  the  hoary  miscreant."  And  then  I  heard 
how  successfully  my  scheme  had  sped.  The  pyi'amid  had  been 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tabic,  and  the  big  Peach  had  been 
admired  by  all.  Papa  had  been  complimented,  as  though  he 
did  the  pruning  and  the  nailing,  and  general  man.agemcnt  of 
the  wall  trees,  himself.  The  Duke  had  facetiously  suggested 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  a  side-table,  and  caiwed  like 
a  rouiul  of  beef.  Si|uire  Granville  prophesied  that,  when 
it  was  touched,  there  would  be  such  an  inundation  of  juice,  as 
would  compel  the  comjiany  to  swim  for  their  lives.  Finally, 
I  lie  Duchess  had  been  persuaded  to  divide  it  with  her  neighbour, 
and  tlieu  the  imposture  was  discovered.  It  had  been  such 
fun!  Every  one  had  l)een  amused,  and  Papa,  though  ho 
seemed  puzzled  and  annoyed  at  Hrst,  had  laughed  most  heartilv 
of  all. 

All  this  was  very  successful ;  but  it  was  not  the  success  T 
liad  intended.  Not  a  word  of  l)lame  was  spoken  of  him  for 
wlmse  entire  confisiou  and  discomfiture  I  had  laiil  my  malig- 
nant plans.  I  alone  was  censured,  aud  that  most  mildly. 
Taken  by  Mamma  to  the  Castle  in  the  carriage,  and  my  new 
clothes.  [  had  expressed  7ny  ])enitence  to  the  Duchess,  and  had 
been  immediately  imnishcd  with  a  large  casket  of  the  most 
delicious  bonbons  I  ever  tasted. 

Some  years  afterwards,  for  the  war  continued,  aud  "revenge. 
Timothens  cried,"  through  my  boyhood,  1  made  another  hostili' 
experiment,  which  had  a  completely  felicitous  issue.  Once  a 
month.  Mr.  Evans,  the  gardener,  brought  in  his  account  book, 
and  used  to  sit  in  an  arnu'hair  by  the  tire  in  the  servant's  hall, 
awaiting  his  master's  leisure.  From  an  interview  of  tliis  kind, 
my  father  returned  one  winter's  evening  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  bewildcnnent.  "  Evans  had 
l)ehavod  in  the  most  extraordinai-y  manner.  Evans,  the 
soberest  man  on  the  estate,  was   ostentatiouslj'  intoxicated; 

*  TIiiH  iiicidoiit  nccnrreil  Mnp  Itcfnro  Ihi'  iiitrodurtinn  nf  ilio  Jliirr  a  hi  liii.i^r. 


could  scarcely  rise  to  salute  his  master,  aud  when  he  did  rise 
had  brought  the  armchair  with  him,  and  worn  it  behind  him 
in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  Had  never  seen  any  one  so 
demoralised  and  red  in  the  face.  And,  to  crown  all,  the  man 
had  put  himself  into  a  passion,  and  murmured  something 
about  '  standing  it  no  longer,'  had  sat  down  with  a  crash  upon 
his  anything  but  easy  chair.  There  my  father  had  left  him  ; 
but  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  he  would  have  au  explana- 
tion— yes,  that  he  would." 

I  could  have  give  him  a  very  full  explanation  that  evening  if 
I  had  liked.  I  had  smeared  the  dark  seat  of  that  wooden  chair 
most  liberally  with  cobbler's  wax,  and  had  limed  my  bird 
securely  on  his  twig. 

My  father  sent  for  me  next  morning,  after  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Evans  on  the  subject  of  his  "  seance  fautastique,"  and 
commenced  an  oration  of  a  severe  aud  admonitorj-  character  ; 
but  he  broke  down  in  his  second  sentence,  laughing  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  lea\-ing  me  master  of  the 
entire  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
into  which  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  wander  for  many  subse- 
quent weeks. 

Then  came  a  period  wherein  we  felt  that  weariness  of 
r(uarrelling,  which  the  brilliant  but  bilious  Due  de  la  Eoche- 
foucault  has  termed  "  une  lassitude  de  la  guerre,"  in  which  we 
still  maintained  a  ])ngnacious  posture,  but  struck  no  blows — 
just  as  you  have  seen  a  couple  of  pullets  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  aud  confronting  each  other  t(';ir-a-ietc,  but  wholly  indis- 
posed to  peck.  Alas  !  I  disturbed  this  peaceful  armistice  with 
au  onslaught  of  unprecedented  ferocity.  An  undergraduate  at 
Oxford,  I  began  to  fall  in  love,  indiscrimiuatel}',  with  every 
pretty  girl  I  saw  ;  and  A'^enus  must  have  flowerets  for  her 
golden  hair,  and  fragrant  posies  for  hei-  soft  small  hand.  For 
her  sweet  sake  ("  nam  fuit  ante  Helenam,"  &c.),  I  commenced 
such  a  series  of  sanguinai'y  raids  on  the  conservatory,  as  must 
have  made  poor  Evans's  heart  to  "  bleed"  ahnost  as  freely  as 
his  plants.  Leaders  and  laterals,  hard  wood  and  soft — now  the 
top  of  a  pyramidal  Azalea,  to  make  the  centre  of  a  bouquet, 
now  the  first  fronds  of  some  delicate  and  costly  Fern,  to  form 
its  graceful  fringe — fine  old  specimens  and  "  nice  young  stuff;" 
flowers  and  foliage  all  went  down  m  terrible  excision,  mitil  the 
place  looked  as  though  it  were  one  of  her  Jlajestj'  Queen 
Flora's  gaols,  filled  with  plants  of  an  abandoned  character,  and 
having  their  hair  dressed  a  la  convict. 

Oh,  ladies  aud  gentlemen — Oh,  dames  and  damsels  with  your 
pretty  gardens,  aud  long  scissors  of  shining  steel — Oh.  gallant 
lovers,  with  your  trenchant  "\Miarucliffe  bl.ades — Oh,  mothers 
aud  daughtci's,  knocking  over  the  flower  pots  as  you  sweep 
along  in  your  "  trailing  garments" — Oh,  wide-sleeved  dandies, 
brcakbig  the  young  shoots  as  3'ou  reach  forth  recklessly  to 
seize  yourprcj' — Oh,  belles  and  beaux,  so  charming,  so  amiable, 
and  so  ]n-ofouiidlj'  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  plants  !  Pause 
awhile,  1  beseech  you,  and  stay  your  ruthless  hands,  for  you 
know  not  what  fatal  mischief  you  may  do.  One  little  snip 
with  those  shai-ji  "  rose  nippers,"  and  you  maj-  destroy  in  a 
moment  the  pleasant  hopes  of  a  skilful  taste,  and  the  just 
reward  of  a  jiatient  industr}-.  You  may  ruin  the  symmetry  of 
a  plant  f(n-  ever ;  and  behold  hercafteran  unsightly  dwarf,  when 
you  might  have  gazed  upon  a  glorious  Life  Guardsman.  What 
should  you  say,  fair  lady,  were  some  disagreeable  miscreant  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  your  bright  little  boudoir,  and  to 
extract  the  tail  of  yo\ir  piping  bullinch  ?  And  you,  my  brave 
gentleman,  would  your  observations  be  entirely  sucli  as  your 
pastor  would  approve,  weic  you  to  hear  fi'om  your  groom 
tliat  some  coarse-minded  person  hael  paid  your  stables  a  visit 
during  the  night,  and  "  gone  the  whole  hog  "  with  your  hunter's 
mauc?  H 

'l'l\ore  is  provocation,  T  nnist  allow,  sometimes.  There  are 
S]ia<les  in  the  tloricultural  pack,  though  not  in  our  company 
(limited),  so  mean  as  to  the  amount,  and  so  sulky  as  to  the 
manner  of  their  donations,  that  their  scared  enq)loyers.  dare 
luit,  finally,  ask  for  a  single  jietal,  aud  so  are  led  lo  iidojit  the 
facile  alternative  oi  freely  helping  themselves. 

But  how  comes  it,  the  (piestinn  may  arise,  that  the  young 
Oxonian,  of  whom  we  heard  just  now  as  at  tierce  war  witli 
gardeners,  aiul  a.s  cutting  and  maiming  the  (ilants  around 
iiiin  with  so  much  brutal  stolidity,  how  comes  it  that  he 
bus     suddenly    put  off    the  ]iai-.-iphcrM;di:i    of    battle    for    the 
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peaceful  apron  of  the  florist,  and  changed  his  sword  into  a 
pruuiiig  knife  ? 

Of  this  transfoiination,  the  happiest  event  of  my  life,  I  must 
speak  hereafter ;  appropriately,  I  think,  ia  a  little  lecture  upon 
Hoses,  which  I  am  preparing  at  the  request  of  "  The  Six  of 
Spades ;"  but  I  must  first  introduce  you  to  the  rest  of  our 
brotherhood ;  and  now,  if  you  please,  to  that  quaint,  hearty, 
hard-working,  plain-speaking,  cheery  fellow,  Joseph  Grundy, 
head  gardener,  coachman,  &o.,  &c„  to  the  good  old  ladies  at 
the  Grange.  S.  R.  H. 

(To  he  continued.') 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN 


THE    PEACH    AND    NECTAEINE. 

Thesis  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  most  delicious  fruits  that 
ripen  in  the  open  air  of  Britain.  They  are  liable,  however, 
to  many  diseases,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
a  certain  delicacy  of  constitution  incidental  to  their  eastern 
origin;  consequently  certain  conditions  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  insure  their  successful  cultivation  in  this  country. 
A  matter  of  paramount  importance  is  their  being  worked 
upon  a  suitable  stock.  Various  kinds  of  stocks  have  been 
tried ;  but  I  believe  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  Muscle  Plum 
is  the  best,  more  jDarticvdarly  for  trees  intended  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  air.  The  healthy  or  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
individual  stock,  as  well  as  its  being  of  the  proper  variety,  has, 
I  may  add,  much  to  do  with  the  future  success  of  the  tree, 

SOIL,    SHELTER,   OPEN-Arii   STANDARDS,  POT    CULTUBE. 

The  next  important  condition  is  that  of  the  soil.     Both  the 
peach   and  nectarine  are  found  to  require,   or,  at  least,    to 
succeed  best  in  a  somewhat  deep  and  moderately  calcareous 
soU,  which  must  be  rendered  entirely  free  from  anything  like 
stagnant  moisture.     The  only  other  condition  I  will  mention, 
is  that  of  shelter — or  being  placed  on  the   south,  south-east, 
or  south-west  side  of  a  wall,  or  protecting  medium  of  some  sort ; 
and,  without  compliance  with  this  and  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  I  fear  that  there  is  little  probability  of  successfully 
cultivating  these  delicious  fruits   in    the    open  air   in  this 
country.     Some  years  since,   encouraged  by  the   success  of 
dwarf  pyramidal  jsears,  plums,  cherries,   &c.,  an  attempt  was 
made  at  this  place  to  cultivate  peaches  and  nectarines  in  a 
similar  fashion,  and  the  venture  did  certainly,  to  some  extent, 
succeed.     During  several  favourable  seasons  really  good  and 
well-flavoured  peaches    and  nectarines  have   been  borne   by 
dwarf  pyramidal  trees,  growing  in  the  open   quarters  of   a 
kitchen  garden,  which  many  have  witnessed.     But  altogether, 
the   experience  of   several   years'  cultivation   of  these  trees 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion   that  peaches   and  nectarines 
cannot  be  profitably  or  satisfactorily  grown  as  standards  or 
pyramids  in  the  open  air  and  climate  of  East  Anglia.     As 
we  advance  in  life,  there  is  a  tendency  to  thmk  and  to  say 
that  things  are  different  from  what  they  were  long  ago.     I 
have  even  heard  of  an  old  gentleman  who  maintained  that 
peaches  had  not  the  same  flavour  as  they  had  when  he  was 
young.     Some  of  his  friends  ventured  to  hint  that  the  sup- 
posed change  was  possibly  as  much  due  to  his  palate  as  to 
the  peaches.     But,  he  this  as  it  may,  my  observations  lead  me 
to  think  that  for  several  years  past,  in  many  garden  establish- 
ments, peaches  and  nectarines  have  not  succeeded  so  well  on 
open  walls  as  they  did  many  years  ago.     This  oircuinstance 
may,  possibly  with  justice,  be  ascribed  to  a  series  of  unfavour- 
able  seasons,   which  place   the  matter,  in   a  great  measure, 
■  beyond  our  control,  but  which  may,  in  turn,  be  succeeded  by 
seasons  more  favourable  to  outdoor  success.    Nevertheless, 
although  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  price  of  glass  is 
nowso  much  reduced,  and  orchard  houses  having  become  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  it  is,   doubtless,  to  these  and  to  similar 
structures  that  we  have  now  to  look  for  our  jorincipal  supply  of 
these  usefuland  deUcious  fruits.    Thisismore  particularly  likely 
to  be  the  case  now  when  the  mania  for  confining  fruit  trees 
in  pots  is  quietly  subsiding,  as  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  It  would  do.     For  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  failed  to 
discover  any  real   advantage    likely  to  l^e   derived  from  the 


practice  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  that  manner  ;  notwithstanding 
this,  however,  I  am  quite  aware  that  excellent  fruit  has  been 
produced  by  this  method,  in  proof  of  which  I  may  state  that 
the  Barrington  and  other  varieties  of  peaches  were  produced 
here  in  abundance  last  year,  averaging  more  than  eight  ounces 
each,  from  pots  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
may  probably  be  done  during  the  ensuing  season.  StUl  I 
should  be  sorry  to  depend  upon  trees  in  pots  for  a  general 
supply  of  either  peaches  or  any  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

OPEN'   WALLS,   WIRING. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  garden  walls  in  this  country,  I 
think  that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  more  profitable, 
and  also  more  satisfactory,  to  devote  them  to  the  use  of  our 
more  hardy  fruits — including  the  finer  kinds  of  pears — and,  if 
possible,  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  driving  nails  into  them. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  evil ;  a  necessai-y  one,  I  admit,  where 
other  means  of  securing  the  trees  to  them  do  not  exist.  But 
all  garden  walls,  old  as  well  as  new,  ought  to  be  properly  wired 
for  the  puiiDOses  of  training.  Nail-holes,  iiTespective  of  dis- 
figui'ement,  oiier  to  the  various  insect-enemies  of  fruits,  in  all 
stages  of  development,  free  and  comfortable  quarters,  of  which 
they  are  by  no  means  slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  The  gardening  world  has  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  your  able  advocacy  of  the  wu-ing 
system ;  some  months  since  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  this 
being  carried  out  in  a  most  efiicient  manner,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Maoarthui-,  in  the  splendid  new  gardens  of  his 
Highness  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  at  Elvedon,  near  Thet- 
ford,  in  Norfolk. 

CULTURE   UXDEB   GLASS,    SPAN-ROOEED    ORCHARD    HOUSES. 

My  experience  as  to  the  use  of  glass  for  the  growth  of  peaches 
and  nectarines,  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  fruit  of  the  best  equality,  from  such  trees,  in  abundance, 
and  with  something  like  certainty,  we  must  revert  to,  or  adhere 
to  some  modification  of,  the  old  system ;  that  is,  to  train  the 
trees  under,  and  near  to  the  glass  roof  of  such  structures  as 
we  devote  to  their  culture,  thereby  securing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  solar  influence.  Here  we  have  two  span- 
roofed  orchard  houses,  each  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  high  in  the  centre.  Both  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  cultivation  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  but  the 
inteiior  arrangements  are  difi:erent.  In  one  house  a  line  of 
pyramidal  peach  and  nectarine  trees  occupies  the  central  bed, 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  house.  These  trees  are  remarkably 
handsome  and  healthy,  and  generally  bear  good  crops  of  fair 
sized  fruit,  and  of  good  flavour,  but  somewhat  deficient  in 
colour,  and  a  little  late  in  ripening  ;  the  latter  circumstance, 
however,  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as 
it  extends  the  peach  season  to  the  utmost.  In  the  other  house 
the  path  is  iu  the  centre,  and  the  trees  are  planted  on  each  side, 
at  a  distance  of  some  eighteen  inches  from  the  side  walls,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  a  hot  water  pipe,  which,  though  seldom 
used,  is  nevertheless  available  for  the  exclusion  of  frost  when 
desirable.  Strong  wires  are  stretched  through  the  house  length- 
ways, at  a  distance  of  sixteen  inches  from  the  glass,  and  about 
one  foot  apart.  The  stem  of  each  tree  is  trained  vertically 
across  the  wires,  towards  the  apex  of  the  roof ;  and  horizontal 
branches  from  the  vertical  stem  of  each  tree  are  led  along  each 
wire ;  the  result  is  thus  a  series  of  cordons  of  peaches  and 
nectarines,  under  each  side  of  the  span  roof,  extending  to 
the  entu-e  length  of  the  house.  The  shoots  produced  by  these 
cordons  require  pinching  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season ;  they  are  carefully  spurred  or  pruned  during 
the  winter  or  early  spring,  and  they  have  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce abundance  of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality,  richly  coloured, 
and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  produce  of  jjyramidal 
trees  occupying  the  central  bed  of  the  other  house.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  recollection  of  having  ever  gathered  finer  fruit  than  is 
annually  produced  by  these  horizontally  trained  trees. 

Gulford,  Bttrif  St.  Edmunds.  P.  Grieve. 


Moss  on  Fruit  Trees.— Syringing  with  salt  water  in  wmter,  is 
reported  to  destroy  this ;  and  some  recommend  soda  water.  The  salt 
water  should  not,  it  is  said,  be  stronger  than  sea  water,  which  contains 
some  three  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  best  way  would  be,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  place,  to  ascertain  the  right  strenght  on  some  one  tree  of  little  value. 
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PEOTBCTION    OF    WALL    TREES. 

Thbee  are  those  wlio  do  not  believe  in  nor  practice  any  form  of 
protection  for  their  fniit  trees.  Their  con-riction  is,  that,  taking  an 
average  of  seasons,  they  gather  moi-e  and  better  frait  \vitliout  than 
with  it.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  over-protection  has  proved 
most  mischievous.  Unsuitable  materials  and  faulty  modes  of  using 
them  have  probably  ruined  more  fruit  and  fruit  trees  than  they  have 
saved.  Besides,  a  radical  danger  lurks  in  all  protective  expedients. 
Most  of  them  must  almost  of  necessity  leave  behind  them  a  legacy 
of  weakness.  In  proportion  to  their  thickness  and  consequent  ability 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  they  shut  out  the  light ;  and  often  the  semi, 
darkness  proves  more  destructive  to  vegetation  than  the  most  severe 
cold.  Hence,  until  we  reach  that  high  state  of  protection  indicated 
by  "W."  (seep.  292),  when  all  our  tender  fmits  shall  pass  safely 
through  their  danger  period  beneath  the  shelter  of  glass,  tlie  chief 
merit  of  our  opaque  exjjedients  for  the  protection  of  fniit  trees  must 
consist  in  devising  a  happy  mean  or  compromise  between  the  con. 
tending  forces  of  light  and  darkness.  We  must,  to  wiite  popularly, 
keep  out  as  much  cold  and  as  Uttle  light  as  possible. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  modes  of  saving  the  blossoms  is  that 
of  protecting  copings.  The  theory,  as  expressed  by  gardeners,  is 
that  frost  falls  in  straight  lines.  Run  out  a  coping  to  sever  these  lines, 
and  the  power  of  the  frost  is  cut  asunder  and  the  trees  saved. 
Practically  the  results  are  as  stated,  and  I  will  not  burden  tliis  paper 
mth  the  time  theoiy  of  the  matter.  Provided  the  coping  is  wide  enough 
and  sufficiently  thick  and  impei-vious,  it  is  a  safeguard  against  frost 
in  cahn  weather.  Of  coni'se,  winds  dash  the  cold  air  against  the 
blossoms  as  waves  are  dashed  against  perpendicular  rocks,  aud  the 
blossoms  may  then  be  frost-bitten,  despite  the  overhanging  coping. 
Still,  these  copings  often  prove  canopies  of  safety,  and  the  illustra- 
tion already  given  of  those  in  use  at  Montreuil  (p.  269),  shows  a 
capital  way  of  using  them  in  a  temporary  manner.  Hero  is  another 
method  equally  simple  and  effective,  as  practised  at  Thomory  and 


Fiir.  1.    Permanent  ancX  Temporary  Copings. 

in  other  pai'ts  of  Franco.  Modifications  of  this  are  also  common  in 
England.  The  illustration  pretty  clearly  explains  itself.  Tiio  wall 
is  sunnountcd  by  a  hoa\'y,  cumbrous  copiug  of  tiles  projecting 
about  ten  inches  on  cither  side  of  it.  This  is  a  permanent  coping, 
water  and  frost  proof.  But  it  is  not  wide  enough  to  shelter  the  trees. 
Hence,  at  intervals  of  about  two  yards  apart  projecting  irons,  almost 
twenty  inches  long,  are  inserted  and  slightly  inclined  towards  the 
earth  at  the  ends.  These  are  the  bearers  of  a  secondary  copiug  of 
wood,  bituminized  felt  frames,  or  slates.  Tlio  frames  used  in  France 
are  eighteen  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  The  felt  is  simply  nailed 
to  light  rods  of  wood,  ^vhich  are  easily  lifted  off  and  on.  These 
frames  being  water-proof  arc  much  used  to  protect  gi'apes  aud  other  rijio 
fruits  from  the  autumnal  rains,  as  well  as  for  cold-proof  screens  early 
in  the  spring.  Wooden  shutters  are  frequently  employed  instead  of 
felt.  Straw  mats,  slates,  or  even  a  layer  of  spruce  branches,  are 
almost  equally  serviceable  against  cold.  But,  of  course,  felt  or  wood 
are  more  jiowcrful  protectors,  inasmuch  as  they  keep  the  blossoms 
diy.  And,  whatever  contrariety  of  opinion  prevails  about  the  cft'oct 
of  moist  or  dry  air  in  moderating  or  arresting  the  jjowers  of  frost, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  cultivator  knows  that  a  dry  blossom-bud 
passes  through  a  degree  of  cold  unscathed  that  would  have  blackened 
it  into  death  and  decomposition  had  it  been  wet. 

Next  in  importance  to  projecting  copings  follow  moveable  curtains 
of  textile  fabrics,  such  as  canvas,  bunting,  tilTany,  nets  of  wool, 
twine,  oiled  calico,  blinds,  &c.  These  are  by  far  the  most  efficient 
when  kept  dry.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  have  the  aid  of  projecting 
copings,  and  ready  means  should  bo  furnished  for  nun'ing  the  cur- 
tains up  or  down  easily  and  speedily.  This  is  generally  done  by 
means  of  a  roller  and  pulley,  or  by  suspending  the  blinds  oi\  rings 
placed  on  iron  rods  at  top  and  bottom.  Hollers  of  wood  to  carry  tlio 
blinds  right  off  the  trees  arc  the  best  arrangement.     With  blinds  ou 


rings  part  of  the  wall  is  mostly  shaded  by  the  curtains,  and  the 
latter  are  also  exposed  to  all  weathers.  Not  necessarily  so,  however, 
for  blinds  may  be  di'a\^-n  up  and  let  do^vn  mth  an  arrangement  of 
rings  on  irons,  though  not  so  readily  as  on  rollers.  Either  way,  one 
great  merit  of  such  protectors  is  their  easy  portability.  They  should 
never  be  let  down  at  all,  unless  absolutely  wanted.  The  cultivator 
scanning  the  heavens,  and  sleeping  mth  one  eye  open,  ivill  seldom 
be  caught  napping,  though  occasionally  he  may  have  to  get  out  of 
bed  at  unseasonable  hours  to  let  the  blinds  do«-n. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  combination  of  three  protectors  :   a  coping  of  tiles. 


Fig.  2.    Protected  Peach  Wall. 

another  of  straw  mats,  and  a  third  of  canvas  on  rollers.  This  com- 
bination of  different  methods  together  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
trees.  The  canvas  is  doubled  in  efficiency  by  being  thus  overlapped 
skywards. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  similar  arrangement  on  a  common  wall.  In  tliis 
case,  however,  the  canvas  is  made  to  overlap  two  rows  of  cordons  in 
front  of  the  wall — a  capital  way  of  killing  three  or  more  birds 
Nvith  one  stone ;  for,  indeed,  on  -wide  borders  five  or  six  ro^vs  of 
cordon  fruit  trees  may  be  gx'own.  I  find  the  plum  does  remarkably 
well  as  a  ground  cordon.  I  am  also  trying  peaches  and  nectiu'iues. 
Apples  and  pears,  of  course,  do  well.  By  gromng  all  our  choice 
fruits  near  to  our  walls  thus  we  utilise  the  heat  radiated  from  their 
faces,  and  render  it  impossible  to  crop  the  borders  of  our  fruit  trees 
mth  vegetables.  In  a  protective  point  of  view  we  are  likewise 
gainers  by  inclosing  the  warm  earth  at  the  base  of  om'  walls.  The 
earth  gives  and  takes  heat  more  slowly  than  bricks.  Hence,  when 
the  walls  get  cool,  the  eaiiih  helps  them ;  and  the  more  warm  earth 
we  can  inclose  in  the  same  area  with  our  wall  trees  the  better.  Of 
course,  the  entix*e  border,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  may  be  inclosed  at 
the  option  of  the  cultivator.  It  "will  take  a  little  more  canvas  ;  but 
those  who  have  seen  or  grown  most  cordons  will  be  the  first  to 
declare  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  for  them. 


PiK-  3.  Protection  for  Wall 
uiul  Ground  Cordons. 


Fig.  i.  I'ojiuik'  loi-  Young 
Peach  Trees. 


Fig.  1  shows  how  om-  means  of  protection  may  be  brought  down 
to  the  stature  of  tho  trees.  Wonderfully  simple  when  seen ;  but 
I  have  noticed  many  walls  with  expensive  protective  expedients  all 
good  and  proper  for  nuiture  trees,  but  useless,  because  too  high 
above  their  heads.  These  simple  iron  or  wooden  brackets  can  rise 
with  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Of  course,  as  tho  trees  cover  more 
wall,  tho  brackets  would  be  made  wider — a  point  of  great  itn. 
jjortanco.  For  although  heat  rodiates  in  straight  lines,  yet  tho 
amount  of  heat  returned  to  the  trees  on  tho  face  of  a  wall  is  very 
much  as  the  breadth  of  tho  overhanging  coping.  Therefore,  tho 
higher  tho  wall  the  wider  the  coping,  it  the  same  efficiency  is 
wanted.  In  all  our  various  expedients  for  pi-otecting  wall  trees, 
it  i.s  singular  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  wall 
itself  as  a  source  of  warmth.     Wo  build  walls  that  oiu-  trees  may 
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be  warmer  on  than  off  them ;  but  we  place  the  walls  as  far  asunder 
a3  ijossible,  as  if  we  feared  their  aggregate  warmth  would  produce 
a  tropical  climate.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  such  fears  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  following  is  a  spring  view  of  a  fruit 
garden  in  North  Germany,  on  the  model  of  the  best  of  those  at 
Jlontreuil.  The  walls  run  east  and  west,  and  are  aboiit  thirty  feet 
apart.  The  walls  have  thus  a  cumulative  effect  on  the  temperature 
— tlioy  give  and  take  from  each  other,  and  thus  the  atmosphere  of 
the  fruit  garden  is  sensibly  ameliorated.  By  this  "  grouping  of  walls" 
nmch  shelter  may  likewise  be  provided.  Cold  points  and  prevailing 
winds  may  be  built  as  well  as  planted  out,  and  special  care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  formation  of  soils,  drainage,  &c.     By  choosing  a  sloping 
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site,  or  building  the  walls  on  a  graduated  scale  from  back  to  front, 
they  might  be  placed  still  closer  together,  say  at  distances  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet ;  and  the  whole  space  thus  be  converted  into  fruit-tree 
borders.  Then  curtains  or  screens,  like  temporary  tents,  might  bo 
raised  over  an  entire  block  of  walls  at  once.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  cultivator  should  not  copy  a  leaf  out  of  the  nursery- 
man's book  in  this  matter.  The  latter  groups  his  walls  of  brick, 
stone,  reed,  concrete,  wood,  or  glass,  close  together  for  training  and 
growing  young  trees.  This  crowding  together  is  chiefly  to  economise 
space,  but  it  likewise  husbands — yes,  and  accumulates — warmth. 
Glass  walls  may  be  even  placed  closer  to  each  other,  as  the  light  and 
heat  pass  freely  through ;  peaches  may  likewise  be  grown  on  both 
sides  to  an  equal  degree  of  perfection,  thus  virtually  doubling  our 
south  wall  space.  The  accumulative  effects  of  the  reciprocal  action  of 
glass  walls  upon  each  other,  and  their  aggregate  results  on  local 
temperature,  promise  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  walls. 

From  the  protection  of  walls,  we  advance  a  step  further  to  the 
sheltering  of  espaliers  or  cordons  in  open  borders.  Here  is  a  very 
fcimple  mode  of  doing  so  (Fig.  6) ,  which  is  now  practised  in  some  places. 


Three  lines  of  galvanized  wire  are  carried  along  the  espalier ;  the 
centre  one  rising  a  foot  or  so  above  its  top,  and  the  side  ones  a  little 
under  or  on  a  level  with  the  espalier.  A  few  posts  will  suffice  to 
stretch  the  wire  on ;  and  the  width  of  this  triangle  may  be  from 
three  to  five  feet,  according  to  the  height  of  the  espalier.  Just 
before  the  buds  of  the  trees  break,  this  ti-iangular  skeleton 
should  be  covered  with  canvas,  bunting,  or  even  common  mats. 
The  tighter  these  are  put  on,  the  more  rain  they  will  pitch  off. 
Whatever  is  used  can  readily  be  thrown  over  the  wires  and  made 
fast  by  sewing  or  tying  on  each  side.  Figure  7  is  a  side  view  of 
this  mode  of  protection  for  double  lines  of  espaliers.  This 
simple  arrangement  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  every  cultivator. 


Of  late  years  a  sort  of  prejudice  has  set  in  againt  espaliers,  and  I 
confess  I  prefer  nice  conical  fruit  trees  to  them  or  any  others.  But 
still,  when  well-managed,  espaliers  are  extremely  effective,  and  may 
be  so  treated  as  to  produce  a  maximum  weight  of  fruit  from  the 
smallest  area  of  ground. 

Fig.  8  exhibits  an  extension  of  a  similar  mode  of  protection.  lu 
this  case  the  canvas  is  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  is  made 
to  include  three  cordons  on  either  side  of  the  double  espalier  of 
pears.  Of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  roll  up  or  fold  back  the 
canvas  as  far  as  the  triangular  roof  daily.  This  would  involve  a 
good  deal  of  labour ;  but  it  seems  not  only  impolitic,  but  a  reckless 
waste  of  capital,  skUl,  and  time,  to  allow  the  fruit  crop  of  a  year 
to  be  wrecked  for  lack  of  this  careful  protection  of  the  trees  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring.  F. 


PEAES  AND  APPLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  CAN  assure  "  W."  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  com. 
paring  these  fi-uits  grown  under  glass  with  those  in  the  open  air. 
If,  regardless  of  cost  in  culture,  all  the  attention  possible  is  given 
them,  they  are  equal  to  those  well  done  out  of  doors,  but  not 
superior.  But  it  is  relatively  the  same  with  these  fruits  under  glass, 
as  we  generally  find  it  with  peaches  and  nectarines.  Those  that 
are  under  glass  receive  every  attention,  whilst  those  that  are  outside 
are  comparatively  neglected.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few 
kinds  that  might  succeed  better  inside  than  out ;  for  instance,  the 
Newtown  Pippin  Apple  is  very  poor  grown  in  this  country,  compared 
with  the  same  sort  gro^vn  in  America  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  Calville 
B  lanche  grown  here  equal  to  that  kind  grovvn  in  France.  But  these 
are  simply  the  exceptions  found  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  in  general. 
I  maintain  that  the  pears  grown  in  France  and  the  Channel  Islands 
are  not  superior  to  those  groivn  in  this  country  except  in  appearance, 
not  in  flavour.  lean  assure  "W."  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  pears  and  apples  for  nine  months  in  the 
year ;  with  good  culture,  a  judicious  selection  of  sorts,  and  a  well- 
constructed  fruit-room,  this  can  be  easily  done  in  any  part  of  the 
country  not  absolutely  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  these  fruits. 

After  a  dry,  warm  summer,  when  I  have  always  found  the  late- 
keeping  pears  and  apples  to  come  in  much  later  than  in  wet,  dull 
summers,  I  have  frequently  commenced  in  July  with  Citron  des 
Carmes,  and  ended  up  in  May  with  Ne  Plus  Meuris. 

Anyone  has  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  this  mode  of  cultm'e  who, 
feels  disposed ;  although  it  entails  three  times  the  amount  of  cost 
the  productions  are  worth.  But  it  is  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
horticulture  to  usher  this  or  any  other  system  before  the  world  as 
possessing  advantages  which  do  not  belong  to  it. 

Southgate.  T.  Baines. 

Bottling  Grapes.— I  am  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Baines  (p.  292) 
asserting  that  bottling  grapes  deteriorates  their  flavour.  From  a  rather 
extensive  trial  of  this  system  of  preserving  late  grapes,  I  have  not  found 
this  to  he  the  case  to  any  great  extent  where  they  were  thoroughly  ripened 
before  being  put  into  the  bottles.  This  I  have  tried  with  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  kept  in  bottles  for  four  successive  months,  against  some  left  on 
the  vines  in  the  same  vinery,  and,  if  anything,  the  bottled  grapes  were  the 
best  flavoured  when  compared.  If  Mr.  Baines  can  grow  late  grapes  as 
well  as  he  can  cultivate  specimen  plants,  when  thoroughly  ripe  in  October 
or  November  he  may  bottle  them  ^dthout  any  fear  of  their  losing 
flavour.  The  great  utility  of  bottling  thick-sldnued  late  grapes,  such  as 
Trebhiano,  Koyal  Vineyard,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  others,  is  to  get 
the  vines  pruned  and  properly  di*essed  every  year  in  season,  t  used  to 
have  grapes  hanging  in  April  and  May,  ivith  the  vines  in  full  leaf,  and  of 
course  this  soon  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  vines.  To  test  their 
flavour  I  shall  send  you  a  bunch  or  two  of  Muscat  grapes  that  have 
been  bottled  for  three  months. — William  Tilleuy,  Wdbeck. 

I  HAVE   forwarded   some  grapes  for  your  opinion,  my  employer 

lieing  anxious  to  Imow  what  you  think  of  them.  They  have  been  kept 
in  the  grape-room  here  in  bottles  of  water.  The  Muscats  have  been  cut 
from  the  \-ines  eighteen  weeks,  and  the  Lady  Downe's  Seedhng  have  been 

cut  sixteen  weeks  from  the  %'ines. — Bichaiid  Nisbet,  Aswarhn  Park. 

[We  have  tasted  yom-  grapes,  and  think  their  flavom-  exceUent.  They 
have  also  been  submitted  to  sevei'al  of  our  friends,  good  judges  of  grapes, 
aU  of  whom  assert  that  better  flavoured  Muscats  or  Lady  Do^Tie's  they 
have  rarely  eaten.  The  bunches,  too,  are  large,  the  berries  plump  and 
sound,  and  covered  with  beautiful  bloom.] 


"Notes  and  Queries"  repeats  an  excellent  story  concerning  the  Duke 
of  WelHngton  and  the  late  Mr.  Loudon.  Mr.  John  Claudius  Loudon 
^n'oteto  ask  the  Great  Duke  for  leave  to  inspect  the  beeches  at  Strathfield- 
saye.  His  writing  was  not  very  legible,  owing  to  an  affection  of  his  right 
hand,  and  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  then  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bloonifield,  should  have  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
following  note  :  "  My  dear  Lord, — I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you  at 
Strathfieldsaye ;  and  my  servant  shall  show  you  as  many  ijairs  of  my 
breeches  as  you  choose  to  inspect ;  but  what  you  want  to  see  them  for  is 
quite  beyond  me. — Yours,  &c.,  Wellington." 


Fev.   -24,  187-2.] 
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ASPECTS  OF  VEGETATION 


TREE  FERNS. 

Sometimes  the  transition  from  cold  to  hot  countries  is 
marked  by  a  total  change  in  the  character  of  the  yegetation, 
sometimes  by  the  greater  development  of  the  same  or  similar 
tyjies.  In  our  latitudes  the  ferns  are  lowly  and  humble — 
compauious  of  the  moss  aud  tlie  short  delicate  grass  or  dwaif 
heather;  in  warmer 
latitudes  they  rear 
tall  and  stout  co- 
lumns or  stems, 
from  which  they 
throw  off  crests  that 
rival  the  ]ialms 
themselves  in 
stately  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Their 
slender  trunks  rise 
to  the  height  of 
from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  feet, 
and  from  the  tops 
spring  large  fronds, 
often  eight  or  nine 
feet  long,  bipinuate 
and  feathery,  which, 
from  their  extra- 
ordinary delicacy, 
arc  put  in  tremu- 
lous motion  by  the 
gentlest  wind. 

The  slender 
trunks,  often  quite 
smooth,  and  beauti- 
fiilly  ]iifled  by  the 
marks  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  leaves, 
although  they  grow 
to  such  heights,  arc 
sometimes  not  more 
than  three  inches 
thick.  They  are 
confined  to  the 
torrid  zone;  and  on 
some  of  the  East 
Iiulian  islands  they 
grow  in  such  num- 
bersthat  thcirstems 
are  as  close  to  eacli 
other  as  the  .slender 
lirs  and  pines  are 
in  unthirincd  jjlant- 
atioiis.  Sometimes 
the  truidvs  of  these 
tree  I'erns  attain  a 
greater  thickness, 
as  much  as  two 
feet  or  more  in  dia- 
meter; Init  in  such 
instances  they  ai'O 
generally  cased  in  a 
I  liick  layer  of  roots. 
Wliercver  the  tree 
ferns  appear  witliin 
the  tropics,  fron\  the 
]ilain  to  the  height 

(iT  I  lirec  thousand  or  four  thousand  feet,  the  soil  and  atmosphere 
arc  lull  of  moisture — indeed,  they  seem  to  prefer  wet  places, 
and  grow  in  them  along  with  Mnsacca^  anil  Scitaminciu.  The 
slirnbby  ferns  prevail  rather  at  the  li'opics  than  in  the  e(|Uato- 
rial  zone,  and  tlu'y  are  also  less  frequent  at  the  foot  of  trojiical 
mountains  than  at  an  elevaticiu  between  two  thousand  and  three 
lluaisand  feet.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  rich  accession  of 
these  tropical  forms  to  our  gardens.  With  the  hardier  palms 
they  constitute  tlie  most  valuable  materials  lor  the  picturesque 
conservatories  recently  advocated  in  our  columns. 


As|icii.->  of  Vfgotnlion.— Ti'co  Ferns. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

WORTHLESS  NOVELTIES. 
The  adulteration  of  seeds  has  often  been  complained  of,  but 
the  needless  multiplication  of  varieties  is  the  greater  evil.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  carried  by  our  seedsmen — even  the 
most  respectable  of  them — coidd  only  be  justified  by  real  and 
viipid  improvement ;    aud  this,  we  need  scarcely  say,  does  not 

occur.  Indeed,  some 
kuids  of  vegetables 
are  well  known  to 
be  practically  the 
same  now  that  they 
were  a  dozen  years 
ago,  and  yet  our  seed 
houses  bring  out 
new  varieties  every 
year,  aud  go  on 
christening  and 
selling  at  a  high  rate 
varieties  which 
really  have  no  un- 
common merit. 
Who  knows  the 
difference  between 
a  slice  from  Messrs. 
A.  &  Co.'.s  cucum- 
ber Emperor  of  the 
Longs,  sent  out  at 
a  high  price  this 
spring,  and  some 
variety  in  culture 
for  the  past  ten, 
twent}-,  or,  it  may 
be,  hundred  years  P 
Nobody.  Yet  the 
gai'dcning  public, 
liaited  by  printed 
descriptions  and 
new  names,  are 
yearly  buying  varie- 
ties of  no  decided 
merit, and,  it  may  be, 
inferior  to  many 
good  and  well- 
known  kinds,  for 
perhaps  several 
times  the  price  of 
the  very  best  in 
cultivation.  Seeds- 
men are  enabled  to 
carry  on  this  systeni 
by  the  taste  that 
everywhere  prevails 
for  novelty.  Thus 
it  is  th.at  of  almost 
every  vegetable 
there  are  new  and 
worthless  kinds  sent 
out  every  year,  and 
licrha])s  the  .same 
kind  often  sent  out 
by  different  houses 
under  distinct 
names,  to  tlic  end- 
less confusion  and 
great  injury  of  tlie 
cultivator.  Real  aud  useful  novelties  arc  welcomed  by 
everybody;  but  in  the  case  of  our  best  known  vegetables 
it  is  rare  to  find  any  real  im)irovcnu^nt,  the  limits  to 
which  they  can  attain  in  any  one  direction  seeming  to  have' 
Ijccn  di'tt'ctcd  and  fixed  in  the  course  of  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions of  their  lives.  What  is  sometimes  offered  as  a  new  pea, 
—the  earliest  in  cultivation— i.s  often  simply  an  old  kind  under 
a  new  name,  not  a  minute  earlier  than  it  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  love  of  novelty,  as  we  have  remarked,  has  a  deal  to 
do  with  this ;  but  it  is  notable  that  the  sjnnc  thing  does  not 
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prevail  on  tlie  Continent,  wliere  the  love  of  novelty  is  quite  as 
great  as  here.  We  have  conversed  with  a  large  Parisian  seeds- 
man on  the  subject,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  evil  of 
the  seed  trade  in  this  country.  "  Every  one  of  your  seeds- 
men," said  he,  "seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  send  out  a 
certain  number  of  novelties  every  year,  and  we,  obliged  to  buy 
them  to  see  if  they  are  worth  adding  to  our  lists,  find  as  a  rule 
that  they  are  old  and  worthless  kinds,  and  often  that  the  same 
kind  is  sent  out  by  several  houses  under  distinct  names."  The 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  does  not  seem  so  clear  as  that  for 
adulteration.  It  rests  chiefly  with  the  public,  who  should 
never  invest  in  new  and  very  dear  varieties  of  the  seeds  of 
well-known  vegetables,  unless  they  have  certain  evidence  that 
the  said  kinds  ai-e  better  than  those  which  they  will  find 
marked  at  less  than  half  the  money  in  the  same  lists.  With 
flower  seeds  and  seeds  of  new  species  it  is 'different,  as  these, 
when  first  breaking  into  varieties  imder  cultivation,  often  offer 
marked  interest  and  value.  If  a  code  of  nomenclature  were 
fixed  on  by  our  Horticultural  Society,  or  some  similar  body, 
and  the  new  names  and  characters  only  given  to  kinds  possess- 
ing real  novely  and  merit,  much  good  might  be  done ;  but  the 
immediate  and  best  remedy  remains  with  the  public.  They 
should,  as  a  rule,  avoid  all  new  varieties  of  well-known  vege- 
tables, unless  in  possession  of  some  real  proof  of  their  merit ; 
and  then  they  may  be  spared  the  disappointment  of  finding 
that  they  have  secured  a  very  ordinar}^  or  very  worthless 
variety,  at,  it  may  be,  four  times  its  real  value. 


PRIZE     CELERY. 


Oedimaky  celery  growers  commit  no  greater  error  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  vegetable  than  that  of  sowing  it 
very  early  and  then  starving  the  plants  afterwards.  As  early  as 
the  end  of  January  we  have  seen  directions  given  for  sowing 
the  early  crop ;  and  the  chances  are  that  the  plants  so  raised 
will  be  di'awn  up  and  stunted  into  premature  old  age 
long  before  the  weather  is  sufficiently  seasonable  for  them 
to  be  transferred  to  the  open  trenches.  Then  follows  "  bolting," 
and  "kekky"  celery,  all  originatiug  in  the  check  which  the 
plants  have  received.  Plants,  to  have  them  ciisp  and  juicy, 
must  be  grown  with  vigour.  To  sow  at  the  right  time,  and  grow 
the  plants  afterwards  without  a  check,  is  the  right  way  to 
succeed.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Nottingham  system,  and  in  no 
town  is  celery  generally  so  well  grown.  The  following  is  the 
plan  pursued : — About  Nottingham  celery  is  grown  in  almost 
every  garden,  and  many  of  the  working  men  grow  it  with  an 
amount  of  success  only  to  be  attained  by  those  who  make  its 
cultivation  a  hobby,  and  pursue  that  hobby  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  men  determined  to  succeed.  Among  these  the  late  Mr. 
Samiiel  Hooley,  of  WoUaton,  was  the  most  successful,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  justly  considered  the  champion  grower  of  the 
county.  In  1866  he  won  five  first  prizes,  competing  against 
129  growers;  and  in  1867  four  first  prizes,  contesting  the 
pride  of  place  with  126  exhibitors. 

CELERY,   NATTTEAL   AND    CULTIVATED. 

Of  course,  much  is  achieved  by  attentive  cultivation ;  but 
even  this,  unless  you  have  the  proper  kind  to  grow,  will  not 
ensure  the  desired  results.  When  we  look  to  the  celery  in 
its  original  state,  choking  the  ditches  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  forming  an  acrid  and  dangerous  poison,  and 
compare  it  with  the  long,  thick,  solid,  and  finely  formed  speci- 
mens, perfectly  blanched  and  crisp  as  an  icicle,  one  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  ennobling  influence  of  cultivation,  and  be 
thankful  that  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  has  blessed  us  with 
faculties  to  convert  "weeds"  to  such  useful  jDurposes. 
Pew  plants  are  more  esteemed  than  the  celery ;  for  whether 
_  stewed  or  forming  part  of  a  salad,  it  is  reUshed  by  almost 
every  person.  Poisonous  when  green,  it  possesses  when 
blanched  high  medicinal  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
things  which  persons  strffieruig  from  dyspepsia  can  eat.  One 
of  the  best  kinds  of  celery  is  certainly  that  called  Hooley's 
Conqueror,  the  kind  with  which  the  raiser  himself  succeeded 
in  conquering  all  competitors  who  came  against  him.  It 
is  of  the  red  section,  and  remarkable  for  its  broad,  thick, 
fleshy  leaves,  which  are  almost  free  from  ribs  or  corruo-a- 
tions.  It  is  the  result  of  careful  selection  for  some  years,  and 
qt  last  the  character  has  become  so  fixed  that  every  plant  may 


be  depended  upon  as  being  almost  certain  to  come  true  to 
its  kind. 

PEEPABATION    OF   THE    SOIL. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
ground  be  thoroughly  drained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  at 
the  least— if  four,  all  the  better— and  that,  it  be  trenched  and 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  manure  and  leaf  soil  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet,  mixing  the  manui'ial  matter  as  intimately  through 
the  soil  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  do  this  will  be  to 
trench  and  ridge  the  soil  at  the  same  time,  performing  the 
operation  of  mixing  the  dung  as  the  work  proceeds.  This 
should  be  done  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  convenient,  and 
during  the  vrinter,  in  dry  and  frosty  weather,  the  ridges 
should  be  frequently  forked  over  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of 
the  soil  as  much  to  the  enriching  and  ameliorating  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  may  be  brought  into  fine  workable  condition.  It  may  seem 
-  strange  to  want  well-drained  soil  for  this  plant,  which  is 
naturally  found  in  ditches  and  other  damp  places,  but  nature 
is  not  always  the  best  indicator  of  the  conditions  most  suitable 
for  a  plant  in  a  domesticated  state.  In  a  wet  soil,  Celery  grows 
rank  and  strong  flavoured,  and  quickly  rots  when  the  weather 
is  continuously  wet ;  in  a  well-drained  one,  the  rain  passes 
speedily  away  and  the  soil  remains  in  a  healthy  condition'. 
In  the  spring,  in  March  or  April,  the  ground  may  be  levelled 
down,  and  then  trenches  for  the  jjlants  may  be  prepared. 
These  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  and 
one  foot  wide,  and,  if  possible,  the  trenches  should  run  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  sun  may  act  upoij  both  sides  aUke. 
Tread  the  bottom  of  the  trench  quite  firm,  and  then  place  in 
it  perfectly  decayed,  but  rich,  horse  dung  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches,  and  that,  too,  must  be  trodden  pretty  fii'm,  then 
return  the  soil,  and  the  work  is  complete,  and  ready  to 
receive  the  jjlauts.  The  trenches  should  be  four  feet  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  plants  must  be,  when  planted, 
one  foot  apart.  Between  the  trenches  a  couple  of  rows  of 
early  potatoes  or  a  row  of  early  peas  may  be  taken,  as  these 
will  be  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the  celery  requires  full 
exposure.  The  reason  for  placing---the  dung  so  low  is  that  the 
roots  may  get  to  it,  and  feed  upon  it  just  at  the  time  when  the 
centre  leaves,  those  that  will  he  blanched  for  exhibition,  are 
pushing  up.  At  that  time  it  will  impart  increased  vigour  to 
the  plants,  and  the  leaves  will  be  formed  with  corresponding 
strength. 

SEED    SOWING,    AND    TREATMENT    OP    YOUNG   PLANTS. 

The  time  for  sowing  the  seed  to  produce  plants  for  the  early 
autumn  exhibition  is  early  m  April.  At  that  time  a  slight  bed  of 
hot  dung  must  be  made,  to  receive  a  small  frame,  or  some 
hand  glasses,  and  this  being  covered  with  some  good  soil,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  very  thinly.  Shut  the  frame  closely  down, 
and  allow  it  to  remam  so  until  the  young  plants  begin  to  show. 
Then  air  must  be  given  daily,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  to 
induce  the  plants  to  grow  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for 
that  pm-pose,  where  they  come  up  too  thickly,  a  few  of  the 
weaker  ones  may  be  drawn  out,  to  give  more  room  for  those 
retained.  When  the  plants  have  two  or  three  leaves  they  are 
in  a  fit  state  to  plant  out  in  the  nursery  beds,  which  must  be 
prepared  specially  to  receive  them.  The  method  of  prepara- 
tion is  this  : — Tread  a  piece  of  ground  tolerably  firm,  and 
upon  it  place  about  four  inches  thick  of  rotten  horse-dung 
and  leaf  moiild  in  equal  proportions.  Tread  this  firmly,  and 
upon  it  place  about  an  inch  of  rich  fine  soil.  Rake  this  level, 
water  it,  and  the  following  day,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  it  will  be 
fit  to  receive  the  plants.  These  must  be  put  out  in  lines,  the 
plants  being  not  less  than  four  inches  apart,  and  each  plant 
must  be  pressed  firmly  as  it  is  planted.  Of  course,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  plants  be  shaded  until  they 
recover  the  transplantmg,  that  they  receive  copioiis  supplies 
of  manure  water  when  necessary,  and  that  they  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  grow  as  robustly  as  pos- 
sible. Plants  properly  cared  for  will  be  fit  to  be  removed  to 
the  trenches  in  two  months  from  the  time  of  sowing,  say  the 
end  of  May. 

PLANTDJG   IN"   THE    TRENCHES   AND    SUMJIER   TREATMENT. 

Before  planting,  each  trench  must  be  forked  over  a  full  spit 
deep,   and  the   plants  must  be  put   out   a  foot  apart.     It) 
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removing  them  take  care  to  preserve  eveiy  fibre  possible,  and 
this,  through  the  manure  being  trodden  firm,  you  will  be  able, 
to  a  great  extent,  to  do.  Press  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots, 
■water  well,  and  shade  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine  until 
they  are  re-established.  The  summer  treatment  will  consist 
in  thorough  cleanliness  from  weeds,  copious  watering  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  "according  to  the  weather,  and  protection  of 
the  plants  from  being  broken  by  rough  winds.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  may  be  necessai-y,  after  the  plants  get  a  foot  high,  to 
tie  them  loosely  with  matting,  but  be  careful  the  ligature 
does  not  at  any  time  get  tight,  so  as  to  cut  the  plants.  In 
watering,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  water  be  warm 
at  the  time  it  is  used,  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  either  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  tub  for  a  day  or  two  before  it  is  used, 
or  it  should  be  taken  from  a  pond.  Soft  or  I'ain  water  is 
the  be.st  for  all  garden  purposes,  and  be  careful  to  give  suffi- 
cient each  time  to  soak  the  soil  the  full  depth  of  the  roots. 
IE  it  can  j^ass  freely  away  by  the  drainage,  you  can  scarcely 
give  too  much  water  ia  bright  sunny  weather,  but  in  dull 
weather  so  much  will  not  be  required.  When  the  plants  are 
six  to  nine  inches  high,  weak  manure  water,  prepared  by 
.soaking  horse-dung  and  a  handfiil  or  two  of  soot  in  a  tub  of 
water,  may  be  given  at  each  alternate  watering,  and  a  handful 
of  soot  scattered  occasionally  around  the  plants  upon  the 
ground  will  be  found  a  valuable  stimulant,  and  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  snails  and  other  insect  pests.  For  prize 
Celery  it  is  not  customary  to  earth  the  jolants  much  until  they 
receive  the  final  earthing,  but  a  little  soil  may  be  scattered 
over  the  roots  about  once  a  fortnight.  This  will  serve  as  a 
mulching,  and  will  encourage  the  roots  to  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil. 

EAKTHING   AND    BLANCHING. 

From  five  to  six  weeks  is  the  time  necessary  to  ensure  the 
Celery  becoming  thoroughly  blanched,  and  that  is  a  very 
essential  point  in  growing  it  for  exhibition.  At  the  time  of 
earthing  remove  the  small  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  plants, 
and  at  the  same  time  any  suckers  or  secondaiy  shoots  that 
may  have  formed,  cutting  or  twisting  them  clean  out.  This 
done,  fold  each  plant  to  the  height  you  mtend  to  cai'ry  the  soil 
in  clean  strong  white  paper,  and  tie  it  loosely  with  some  thin 
matting,  not  over  strong,  as  it  is  necessai-y  it  should  rot  and 
give  way  as  the  plant  swells.  Some  people  use  tubes,  such  as 
dram  pipes,  around  the  plants  to  support  the  soil,  but  if  tubes 
are  used,  the  best  are  those  made  of  iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  as  they 
are  better  conductors  than  earthenware,  and  consec(uently 
allow  the  soil  to  become  more  quickly  warmed  or  dried  in  wet 
weather  ;  the  tubes  beuig  fixed,  fill  up  to  the  necessary  height 
with  fine  light  soil,  and  the  work  is  done.  Where  tubes  arc 
not  used  the  soil  must  be  banked  up  in  the  usual  manner, 
taking  care  to  make  the  bank  slope  outwards  iind  quite  smooth 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wet  soaking  mto  the  centre  of  the  plants. 
Water  must  still  be  copiously  applied  to  the  roots, and  manure 
water,  weak,  but  copious  in  quantity,  must  be  freely  admi- 
nistered— the  weather,  of  course,  being  some  guide  as  to  the 
quantity  required. 

CELEiiv  roil  EXinuraoN. 

Celery  about  Nottingham,  when  prepared  for  show,  has  only 
the  small  outer  leaves  taken  off,  and  it  .should  be  washed  quite 
clean  and  free  from  dii't,  and  be  shown  in  pati-s  neatly  tied 
together.  In  addition  to  the  properties  before  mentioned,  viz., 
the  leaves  being  broad,  thick,  solid,  crisp,  and  without  ridges, 
they  should  be  free  from  stringiness  and  the  plants  dwarf, 
sturdy  rather  than  thin  and  long,  and  the  inner  leaves  should 
grow  up  regularly  without  spec,  stain,  or  insect  blemish.  In 
fudging  Celery,  any  plants  that  arc  ])ipy,  hollow,  or  have 
rotten  or  discoloured  leaves,  arc  at  once  put  aside ;  and  a 
deformed  or  run  centre  is  a  certain  distpialification.  The 
blanching  must  be  perfect  and  crystal  liki',  and  if,  in  the  red 
kinds,  t!ie  ])itik  colour  does  .show,  it  sliould  be  of  that  delicate 
tint  which  indicates  perfect  fitness  for  table,  though  not  i)cr- 
fect  lilancliing.  Add  to  those  qualities  line  foi-m  and  weight, 
and  you  have  the  essentials  of  a  perfect  sijccimeu  of  Celery. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  say  the  secret  of  !Mr.  Hooley's  success 
was,  like  the  secrets  of  all  other  successful  cultivators- — 
a  vigorous  ]ilant  vigorously  pushed  forward  to  its  final  result. 
He  began  late.  l\y  which  he  escaped  the  risk  of  the  plants 
starting  prematui'ely  to  seed,  but  he  lost  no  time  after  he  did 


begin,  and  hence  rarely  failed  to  bring  his  plants  to  the  head  of 
the  pi'ize  list  on  the  show  day.  Of  course  there  is  much  in  the 
land  grown,  but  as  seed  of  that  and  other  good  kinds  is  now  in 
the  market,  that  drawback  no  longer  exists.        W.  P.  Atbes. 


BROCCOLI. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  had  good  varieties  of  broccoli,  and  gi-ew 
them  pretty  nearlj^  as  well  as  we  do  now.  We  had  a  good  early 
white,  a  good  late  ditto,  and  an  early  and  late  purple,  a  large 
Ijrimstone  variety,  and  a  sprouting  purple.  Fashions  have 
changed  vastly  moi'e  than  horticulture  since  those  days  of 
knee-breeches  and  large  buckles,  when  Wellington  boots  were 
unknown  and  Bluchers  not  discovered.  It  was  about  that 
time  when,  hearing  a  good  deal  of  the  skill  and  colossal  opera- 
tions of  the  Loudon  market  gardeners — the  acres  of  handlights 
for  early  cauliflowers,  and  the  miles  of  celery — that  I  started 
for  London,  as  full  of  hope,  perhaps,  as  many  who  went  on  a 
higher  enterprise.  But  London  generally  takes  a 'good  deal  of 
the  starch  out  of  a  yoimg  man,  poor  and  without  friends,  and 
is  usually  overawing  for  awhile  till  he  feels  his  feet,  I  remem- 
ber it  was  vei-y  sleety  and  stormy  in  crossing  Wimbledon 
Common,  and  my  spirits  were  not  improved  by  seeing  an  old 
gibbet  there,  with  its  chains  and  irons  rattling  in  the  breeze. 
However,  I  soon  entered  a  market  garden,  and  felt  again  at 
home  among  the  vegetables  and  flowers  that  were  growing 
extensively  in  it  for  Covent  Garden. 

At  that  time  people  thought  as  much  of  their  horticultural 
skill  andacuteness  as  they  do  now  ;  but  I  suppose  this  is  true 
of  every  generation  that  has  existed  since  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span.  At  present  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  un- 
thinkmg  though  clever  people  speak  as  if  we  had  arrived  at 
the  climax  of  horticttltural  improvement ;  whereas  the  truth  is 
there  is  as  much  I'oom  foi'  investigation  and  discovery  as  ever. 
When  we  look  at  the  vast  suii'aces  of  the  earth  that  have  never 
yet  been  tickled  with  a  hoe,  and  consequently  never  smiled 
with  a  harvest — when  we  thinlc  of  the  comparatively  small 
nvtmber  of  really  good  fruits  thtit  we  have  succeeded  in 
bringing  into  popular  use;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  multi- 
titdcs  of  .species  found  in  everj'  clime,  and  that  their  uses  and 
capabilities,  medicinal  or  economical,  are  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  we  must  own  that  the  ground  has  hardly  been 
broken  yet. 

I  got  on  very  well  in  the  market  gardens,  and  soon  became 
the  manager  of  the  one  I  entered  first.  At  that  time  I  took 
eveiy  opportunity  of  seeing  good  examples  of  market  garden- 
ing, indcpendeutlj-  of  the  one  I  was  immediately  interested  in; 
and  I  had  very  little  difliculty  in  doing  this,  for  at  that  time 
there  were  gardens  all  the  way  from  Pimlico  to  Putney 
Bridge,  besides  those  on  other  sides  of  Loudon.  Ever  since 
that  day  I  have  grown  C|Unntities  of  broccoli,  and  perhaps  a 
few  hints  from  my  experience  may  be  of  use. 

One  of  the  first  additions  and  improvements  to  the  kinds 
already  named  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Grange,  who  kept  fruit 
shops  in  Piccadilly  and  Covcut  Garden,  and  who  had,  besides, 
a  large  market  garden  at  Hackney.  It  was  called  Grange's  early 
white  broccoli,  and  had  a  great  run  of  popularity,  and  was  then 
lost  siijht  of,  to  reappear  a  few  years  ago.  Something  near  it 
in  character  is  Snow's  early  white— a  \evy  useful  autumn  and 
winter  kind,  which  1  have  failed  to  get  true  from  seed  of  late 
years.  The  Malta  white  is  still  a  good  old  early  spring  kind, 
when  we  get  it  true,  and  its  leaves  are  so  arranged  as  to  act 
as  an  efiicient  protection  to  its  header  heart,  for  the  heads  are 
always  in  close  and  j)e)i'ect  union  in  the  broccoli  tribe. 
Osborn's  dwarf  is  a  delicate  and  neat  little  kind,  throwing  its 
heart  leaves  so  much  open  that,  if  not  looked  after  pretty 
sharply,  every  little  morning  frost  disfigures  it. 

Ot  all  the  really  useful  whites,  the  Co'rnish  or  "  large  spring 
white  "  is  my  favourite  when  procured  true.  Bj-  making  three 
or  four  little  sowings  of  it  from  the  first  week  m  April  till  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  planting  these  out  in  succession,  fine 
canlilliiwcr-likc  broccoli  may  be  cut  from  Christmas  till  the 
following  May.  This  variety  has  also  an  advantage  in  having 
an  abundance  of  heart  leaves  to  protect  it,  and  is  liardy  in 
constitution.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  frost  to  disfigure  it.  In 
fact,  1  begin  to  think  that,  with  this  and  a  good  variety  of 
canlitlowor,  we  want  but  little  else  to  keep  n  supply  tlie  whole 
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j^ear  round.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  obtained  true  from  Gorn- 
wall,  as  they  grow  it  in  quantities  there.  Of  purples,  the  early 
Cape  is  a  useful  autumn  kind.  The  cooks  do  not  like  its 
colour,  though  it  is  tender  and  of  a  nice  flavour ;  neither  do 
they  like  that  of  the  old  hardy  purple  sprouting,  which  is  a 
useful  kuid  for  large  consumers.  I  have  left  olf  the  culture 
of  most  of  the  purples  for  years,  managing  to  secure  a  succes- 
sion of  the  best  white  kinds,  which  are  preferred  by  all  parties. 
Among  other  good  kinds,  I  may  name  Walchcren  for  the  early 
autumn  cuttings,  early  Penzance,  Snow's  winter,  Kniglitjs 
protecting,  and  Somer's  particular,  and  Sulphur  and  Lake's 
white  for  late  spring  or  early  summer  use. 

The  object  of  the  country  gentleman  or  private  cultivator, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  market  gardener,  should  be  a  regular 
succession  of  good  heads,  and  not  a  glut  at  any  one  time, 
which  might  be  disposed  of  by  the  market  gardener,  but  i.s 
often  almost  thrown  away  in  private  gardens.  The  broccoli 
is  so  hardy  as  to  be  grown  with  ease  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  ;  but  where  exposed  to  the  cold  blasts  it  suffers  in  severe 
winters,  and  indeed  we  have  had  some  winters  within  the  past 
dozen  years  that  left  the  broccoli  plots  a  mass  of  rotten  vege- 
tation. It  takes  a  good  deal  of  cold  to  do  that,  however,  and 
it  even  often  escapes  a  scorching  frost  if  a  nice  coat  of  snow 
lias  fallen  previously.  Some  attempt  to  protect  them  by 
planting  them  very  closely,  and  by  sheltering  them  with  boughs 
and  hardier  crops,  but  none  of  these  avail  much  if  it  comes  to 
a  thorough  hard  frost.  However,  as  this  very  rarely  happens 
in  Britiin,  and  broccoli  as  a  rule  escape,  we  shall  say  no  more 
about  protection.  They  are  not  fastidious  about  soil,  but,  like 
most  things ;  they  are  partial  to  good  living,  and  will  always 
be  found — like  some  bipeds— the  "best-hearted  fellows  in 
the  world"  when  their  food  and  drink  are  good  and  in 
abundance. 

Any  ground  that  is  cleared  off  during  the  season  may  be 
planted  with  them.  All  garden  ground  should  be  sufficiently 
rich,  deeply  cultured,  and  hi  such  tilth  that  waterings  bey^ond 
one  or  two  after  the  first  planting,  or  any  other  attentions 
except  mere  weeding,  are  unnecessary.  From  the  way  in  which 
some  talk  of  using  liquid  manure,  one  would  think  they  had 
quite  substituted  it  for  the  natural  rain.  To  give  liquid  manure 
to  l^roccoli  is  a  thing  I  never  do,  nor  to  any  such  crop.  Well 
tilled  and  properly  manured  garden  groimd  is  in  no  want  of 
liquid  manure,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  has  much  to  do  with  it 
in  a  tasteful  garden. 

The  first  sowing  of  seed  should  be  in  March,  the  main,  crop 
in  the  end  of  May,  and  a  little  of  the  Walcheren  should  be  sown 
in  the  beginning  and  end  of  June.  They  are,  of  course,  always 
sown  out  of  doors,  but  persons  wishing  to  secure  a  stock  for 
early  autumn  cutting  may  facilitate  it  by  sowing  a  pinch  verj' 
early  in  a  cold  frame,  quickly  inuring  them  to  the  free  air  and 
pricking  them  out  on  nice  warm  borders.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  seed  should  be  sown  on  warm,  nicely  situated 
borders,  and  thinned  and  pricked  out  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle.  They  should  be  planted  carefully,  using  every 
precaution  to  keep  the  roots  and  leaves  as  free  from  injury 
as  possible.  James  Barkes. 


Two  'Ways  of  Travelling. — Going  by  railroad  I  do  not  consider 
as  travelling  at  all ;  it  is  merely  "  being  sent  to  a  place,  and  very  little 
different  from  becoming  a  parcel ;  the  nest  step  to  it  would  of  coiu'se 
be  telegraphic  transport,  of  which,  however,  I  suppose  it  has  been 
truly  said  by  Octave  Feuillet,  "  II  y  await  des  gens  assez  Mtes  pour 
trouver  qa  amusant."  If  we  walk  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  it 
breaks  up  the  day  too  much ;  leaving  no  time  for  stopping  at  the 
stream  sides  or  shady  banks,  or  for  any  work  at  the  end  of  the  day ; 
besides  that  the  last  few  miles  are  apt  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
may  then  be  considered  as  lost  ground.  But  if,  advancing  thus 
slowly,  after  some  days  we  approach  any  more  interesting  scenery, 
every  yard  of  the  changeful  ground  becomes  precious  and  piquant ; 
and  the  continual  increase  of  hope,  and  of  surrounding  beauty, 
affords  one  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoyments  possible  to  the  healthy 
mind  ;  besides  that  real  knowledge  is  acquired  of  whatever  it  is  the 
object  of  travelling  to  learn,  and  a  certain  sublimity  given  to  all 
places,  so  attained,  by  the  true  sense  of  the  spaces  of  earth  that 
separate  them.  A  man  who  really  loves  travelling  would  as  soon 
consent  to  pack  a  day  of  such  happiness  into  an  houi'  of  raihoad,  as 
one  who  loved  eating  would  agree,  if  it  were  possible,  to  concentrate 
his  dinner  into  a  pin.— John  BusUn. 
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ROSES  AND  ROSE  OULTU'RE. 

BY  S.  EEYNOLDS  HOLE. 

Since  the  accounts  of  the  first  National  Rose  Show  were 
printed  in  the  year  1858,  I  have  not  seen  in  any  weekly 
publication  so  much  interesting  information  concerning  roses 
as  appears  in  the  last  number  of  The  Gakdex. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  me,  and,  I  doubt  not,  to  many 
other  fond  rosarians,  a  verj'  great  gladness  to  receive  from 
such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Curtis,  of  Torquay,  not  merely  the 
assertion,  but  the  proof,  that  Devoniensis  is  an  English 
rose.  Never  until  now  have  I  believed  that  our  climate,  or 
rather  our  miscellaneous  collection  of  climates,  could  produce 
such  delicate  loveliness;  and  I  would  urgently  exhort  our 
growers  of  seedling  roses  and  others  not  to  confine  their 
experiments  to  the  hybrid  perpetual  section,  but,  remembering 
Devoniensis,  to  extend  their  attentions  to  the  family  from  which 
she  springs.  Nor  let  them  hope  to  evade  this  duty  by  jjleading 
that  "  Devonshire  has,  of  course,  the  cream  in  her  Tea." 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Perry's  article  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
There  is  not  a  more  reliable  judge  of  roses  than  he ;  and  he 
will  agree  with  me,  I  know,  in  the  statement  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  grandest  of  roses  are  grown  in  the  budding-ground.  But 
for  a  beautiful  rose  garden,  for  abundant  and  continuous 
bloom,  for  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  endurance  of  frost — which, 
if  they  are  mulched  can  do  them  no  harm — for  general  effect, 
and  for  economy  too,  his  plan  (jf  growing  roses  upon  their 
own  roots  is  by  far  the  best.  Vivacious  and  rampant  as  the 
briar  is  where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  is  very  shortlived  in  our 
rosaries;  and  it  seems  often  to  be  a  race,  generally  terminating 
in  a  very  dead  heat,  whether  the  stock  or  the  scion  shall  expire 
the  first.  In  Mr.  Perry's  tasteful  and  successful  garden,  where 
I  have  seen  all  that  he  describes  "  a  blowing  and  a  growing" 
as  only  such  rose  trees  can,  there  is  no  need  of  ambulances  at 
every  "  fall  "  to  bear  away  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

And  there  is  no  hacking  here  of  the  poor  Dog-rose,  no  cruel 
clipping  of  his  mane  and  tail  (as  though  he  were  a  French 
poodle),  of  which  Mr.  Baines,  at  page  276,  makes  humorous 
complaint.  Heartily  do  I  rejoice  to  see  this  prince  of  plants- 
men  (some  day,  let  us  hope,  we  may  be  blessed  with  a  Society, 
not  a  whit  less  Royal,  but  a  good  deal  more  Horticultural, 
than  that  now  dominant,  which  will  delight  to  honour,  by  an 
order  of  merit,  such  excellent  skill  as  his)  writing  about 
the  Rose  ;  and  much  do  I  thank  hun  for  his  welcome,  practical 
hints  as  to- the  early  treatment  of  cuttings.  His  instruction, 
moreover,  is  specially  oppoitune,  coming  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Perry's  commenclation  of  roses  upon  their  own 
roots. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  remind  the  beginner  that  it  takes 
three  years,  as  Mr.  Perry  tells  us,  to  make  a  rose  bush  from 
a  cutting;  and  I  would,  therefore,  advise  hun  to  buy  at  tlie 
nurseries.  And  thus  we  come  to  the  subject  of  "  Cheap 
Roses,"  also  discussed  by  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fish,  and  others, 
in  the  last  number  of  The  G.vrden.  My  own  conviction  is, 
that,  considering  the  expenses  of  the  grower  in  rent,  wages, 
glass,  and  fuel,  in  the  cost  of  novelties,  their  uncertain  merit 
and  yet  more  uncertain  sale,  in  grievous  losses  from  drought 
and  damp  and  frost,  the  prices  charged  for  rose-trees  are 
perfectly  fair  and  just.  And  if,  simultaneously  with  his 
purchase  from  the  growers,  the  amateur  plants  briars  at 
seven  shillings  a  hundred,  or  Manetti  stocks  at  five  shillings, 
and  learns  the  easy  arts  of  budding  and  grafting,  how  else 
can  he  fill  his  garden  with  beauty  at  such  a  moderate 
outlay  ? 

There  is  a  simpler,  shorter,  cheaper  method  of  propagating 
rose  trees  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen  described,  which  is 
known,  I  dare  say,  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  which  I  may 
shortly,  if  I  am  not  anticipated,  explain  to  all.  At  present, 
having  promised  to  the  nurseryman  who  revealed  it  to  me,  to 
keep)  his  secret,  I  can  only  give  to  them  who  ask.  What  is  it  ? 
an  anecdote  in  lieu  of  an  answer.  Some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  minor   canons  in  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury  asked   the 
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prayers  of  the  cliui'cli  at  evei'y  sei'vice  for  a  sick  man,  wliom 
he  mentioned  by  name.  Thia  was  done  daily,  moi'nuig  and 
evening,  for  so  long  a  period  that  one  of  the  higher  dignit- 
aries at  last  suggested  that  the  name  need  not  be  repeated. 
On  which  the  minor  canon,  who  was  very  sensitive  of  inter- 
ference, gave  out  at  the  next  service,  with  an  au-  of  injured 
disgust,  "  The  prayers  of  the  church  are  desired  for  an 
individual  whom  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  mention." 

For  a  while  I  must  eudm'e  a  similar  restraint  with  regard 
to  the  multiplication  of  rose  trees. 


CElSrOTHERA      MARGINATA. 
This  plant  is  altogether  unique  amongst  its  congeners  as  regards 
habit  and  appeai'anco.    Commencing  at  the  base,  the  flowers  continue 
to  issue  in  long  succession  from  the  axils  of   the  leaves,  and  are 
elevated  vertically  over  remarkably  slender  tubes,  fully  a  span  in 
length,  in  a  way  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect.     The  flowers,  as  com- 
l->are(l  with  the  plant,  are  of  great  size,  and  pure  white.     The  stigma 
is    cruciform    and    considerably    exserted.      The    description    just 
given,  we  are  cjuitc  aware,  is  very  im- 
jDei-fcct,    and    conveys     a     still    more 
imperfect  idea  of  this  fine  thing.     As 
yet,    so   far    as    we    are    aware,    this 
Qinothera  is  without  a  specific  name. 
It    comes    from    the   State   of     Utah, 
North  America,  and  was  communicated 
to  Dr.   Moore  by  his  friend  M.  Roczl, 
of  Zui'ich.     When  we  saw  the  plant  at 
Glasnevin  it  promised  to   seed  freely, 
and  wo  hope  ere  long  to  see  it  widely 
distributed   and    takiug    a    prominent 
position     in      the     choice    herbaceous 
border   or   cutting    a    figoi-e   in  some 
jihase    of    subtrojiical    gardening,    for 
which     its     dwarf    Iiabit    and    exotic 
appearance    seem    to    render    it    emi- 
nently      suitable. — Irish    Farmers' 

Gazette. [The   plant    at    Glasnevin 

is  the  true  Oenothera  marginata 
(Nuttall),  not  of  Botanical  Marj.,  t. 
5,818,  which  is  QOnothera  eximia  (.'\. 
Gray).  The  former  is  much  the  best 
plant,  i)roducing  flowers  constantly 
and  daily  diuing  four  months  of 
summer.] 

ACANTHUSFH. 

These  stout  and  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  pictures(|ue 
garden  or  the  pleasure-ground, 
their  ed'ect  bemg  being  vciy  gond 
when  they  arc  well  established. 
They  thrive  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  attain  their  greatest  luxu- 
riance and  beauty  in  deep  warm 
ones.  The  best  uses  for  these 
species  are  as  isolated  tufts  in  the 

grass,  iu  the  mixed  border,  or  in  picturesque  groups  with 
other  hardy  subjects.  In  all  cases  they  should  Ijc  jilaced 
in  positions  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  as 
their  Ijcauty  is  not  seen  until  they  are  well  established.  All 
are  easily  i)ro])agatcd  by  division.  Few  herbaceous  genera 
may  be  nuulc  more  useful  than  this.  The  following  arc  the 
best  kinds : — 

Acanthus  i,.\tii-olius. — The  leaves  of  this  arc  bold  and  noble 
in  outline,  and  the  ])lant  has  a  tendency,  rare  iu  some  hardy 
things  with  otherwise  fine  c|ualitics,  to  retain  them  till  the  end 
of  the  season  without  losing  a  particle  of  their  freshness  and 
polished  verdure.  We  should  not  like  to  advise  its  being 
planted  in  the  centre  of  a  tlower-bcd,  or  in  any  other  position 
where  it  would  he.  disturbed  ;  but  in  case  it  were  determined 
to  plant  I'crmancnt  griuijis  oL'  line  leaved  hardy  plants,  then 
indeed  it  could  be  nscd  with  great  success.  >Snp]iosing  wo 
have  an  irrcguhir  kind  ol  flower-garden  oi'  ]ilcasurc-gi-onnd  to 
deal  with  (a  common  easel,  one  of  the  best  things  to  do  with 
this  Acanthus  is  to  ]ilant  it  in  the  grass, at  some  distance  from 
the   clumps,   and   perhaps   near  a  few   other  things  of    like 


[VciiuLhiis  latifolius  (after  Vilmoriji). 


character.  It  is  better  than  any  kind  of  Acanthus  hitherto 
commonly  cultivated,  though  one  or  two  of  these  are  fine. 
Give  it  deep  good  soil,  and  do  not  grudge  it  this  attention, 
because,  unlike  tender  plants,  it  will  not  give  trouble  again  for 
a  long  time. 

Acanthus  longifolius.— A  fine,  distinct,  and  new  specie 
from  Dalmatia  and  S.  Europe,  three  and  a  half  feet  to  fotu-  feet 
high,  distingtushed  from  A.  moUis  (to  which  it  is  allied)  by  the 
length  and  narrowness  of  its  arching  leaves.  They  are  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  very  numerous,  of  a  bright  green 
coloitr,  growing  at  first  erect,  then  inclining  and  forming  a 
sheaf -like  tnft,  which  has  a  very  fine  eft'ect.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  wine-red  coloitr,  becoming  lighter  before  they  fall.  A 
specimen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  in  four  years 
after  planting,  had  twenty-five  blooming-stems  rising  from  the 
midst  of  a  round  mass  of  verdure  nearly  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  height  and  width.  This  would  be  very  eft'ective  on  the 
tmdulating  and  picturesque  parts  of  pleasure-grounds.  It  does 
not  rim  so  much  at  the  root  as  A.  molUs.  It  seeds  more  freely 
than  the  other  kinds,  and  may  be 
readily  mcreased  by  seeds  as  well 
as  by  division.  Its  free-flowering 
quality  makes  this  species  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  whUe  it  is  as  good 
as  any  for  isolation  or  groupmg. 

AcASTUus  MOLLIS. — A  well-knowu 
old  border-plant  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  about  three  feet  high,  with 
leaves  nearly  two  feet  long  by  one 
foot  broad,  heart-shaped  iu  outline, 
and  cut  into  angular  toothed  lobes. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  lilac,  the 
inflorescence  forming  a  remarkable- 
lookmg  spike,  half  the  length  of 
the  stem.  Well  adapted  for  borders, 
isolation,  margins  of  shrubberies, 
and  semi-wild  places,  in  deep 
ordinary  soil,  the  richer  the  better. 
Increased  bj-  division  of  the  roots 
in  winter  or  early  spring. 

Ac.UsTuus  SPiNosissiMUs. — This  is 
in  all  respects  among  the  finest 
of  fine  hardy  foliage-plants,  growing 
to  a  height  of  three  and  a  half  feet, 
and  bearing  rosy  flesh-coloured 
flowers  in  spikes  of  a  foot  or  more  in 
length.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  very 
free  in  growth,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  any  of  the  other  species, 
forming  roundish  nuisscs  of  dark- 
green  leaves,  with  rather  a  profu- 
sion of  glistening  spines,  by  which 
it  is  known  immediatel}-  from  its 
relatives.  As  a  ]iermanent  object, 
fit  to  plant  in  a  nook  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  on  the  turf,  associated  with 
the  nubler  gra.^scs  or  other  plants,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
it.  It  does  not  often  flower;  and  if  it  should  throw  u])  a  spike, 
it  will  perhaps  be  no  loss  to  cut  it  off,  as  its  leaves  are  its  best 
ornament,  though  the  flowers  too  arc  interesting.  Never  at 
any  tinu'  does  it  retiture  the  least  attention;  it  will  stand  any 
exjjosure.  It  will  thrive  best  iu  good  and  deep  soil.  South  of 
Europe. 


SWEET  PEAS. 
EvKuviiouY  admires  Sweet  Peas  for  their  perfume  as  well  as  for  their 
bcnnty,  but  few  persons  grow  them  so  successfully  as  they  conld 
wi.sh;  that  is,  thoy  do  not  keep  lliom  in  lienllhy  bUimiing  condition 
throughout  the  season.  This  arises  from  sevoiiil  causes  ;  first,  the 
gronnd  not  being  snfliciently  rich  or  dec]!  where  they  are  firat 
planted  ;  secondly,  sowing  loo  thick,  by  which  the  plants  have  to 
battle  for  life;  and  thirdly,  expecting  them  to  grow  in  sitnntioiis 
where  other  shinbs  or  trees  arc  constantly  robbing  tliciu  of 
their  jiroin-r  sn]iply  of  nutriment.  If  the  Sweet  Tea  is  ti>  be  really 
well  grown,  and  continue  to  bhu'ui  for  many  months  of  the  season, 
the  groui>d   or  stations  must  be  prepared    just  the    same  as  you 
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wouVl  prepare  thsm  to  grow  Celery — that  is,  excavate  a  trench 
fifteen  or  eiahteen  inches,  put  in  six  inches  of  rotten  dung,  return 
the  soil,  and  sow  your  peas,  not  in  a  continuous  i-ow,  but  if  a  row  is 
to  be  formed,  in  patches  about  a  foot  apart,  placing  from  six  to  a 
dozen  Peas  in  each  patch.  In  this  way  you  will  get  vigorous 
development,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  dung  and  free  watering 
in  dry  weather,  a  plant  that  can  resist  some  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  plant  life  is  exposed.  If  you  wish  the  blooming  to  be  con- 
tinuous, you  TQust  not  aUow  a  single  pea  to  be  foi'tued.  As  fast  as 
the  flowers  drop,  cut  off  the  flower  stems,  and  if,  when  you  are 
gathering  flowers,  you  out  off  some  of  the  points  of  the'  branches  at  the 
same  time  you  will  promote  the  blooming  principle  by  causing  the 
pla:nts  to  break  afresh  and  form  fresh  branches.  The  purpose  and 
end  of  all  plants  is  to  produce  fruit  and  seed,  and  we  know  among 
annuals,  of  which  the  Sweet  Pea  is  one,  that  so  soon  as  the  seed  is 
formed  the  future  energy  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  its  maturation, 
and  very  few  fresh  flowers  are  produced.  Prevent  the  formation  of 
seed  and  the  plant  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  sometimes 
for  years.  Prom  this  the  importance  of  removing  seed-pods  so  fast  as 
they  are  formed  should  be  apparent  to  every  one.  A  crop  of  Sweet 
Peas  sown  in  March  and  another  about  the  middle  of  May  should 
command  a  succession  of  flowers  up  to  November.  Pea  sticks 
generally  are  not  very  sightly  objects  in  a  dressed  garden,  but  if 
you  procure  a  suflicient  length  of  three  or  four  inch  mesh  galvanized 
wire  netting  and  support  it  at  the  right  distance  and  height  by  neatly 
painted  stakes  you  may  form  most  efficient,  neat,  aud  durable  Pea 
risers.  P.  A.  W. 


MUEAL  GARDENING. 
There  may  be  seen — nigh  unto  the  village  of  OUerton,  Notts,  an*-' 
within  view  of  those  grand  old  oaks  of  Birklands,  which  still  remai*^ 
to  remind  us  of  Bold  Eobin  and  the  great  Shire  Wood — growing  i" 
gTacetul  combination  upon  the  walls  of  a  modest  little  waysid^ 
home,  two  creepers.  These  are  the  Variegated  Ivy  (Hedera  fohis 
argenteis)  and  the  Pyracantha  (Cratasgus  Pyracantha) .  The  glowing- 
scarlet  berries  of  the  latter  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  silver 
foliage  of  the  former,  seem  to  brighten  the  wayfarer's  journey,  and  to 

•*  Cheer  the  ungenial  day;" 
aud  I  commend  this  conjunction  to  those  readers  of  The  G-aeden 
who  are  interested  in  mm'al  gai-deuing,  and  who  have,  horticultnrally 
speaking,  a  "  wall  eye."  Furthermore,  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor. 
tunity  to  suggest  to  them  a  still  more  admirable  alliance  for  the 
summer  mouths,  namely,  plants  in  alternation  of  Rose  Marechal 
Niel  (or  Kose  Gloire  de  Dijon)  aud  of  Mr.  Jackman's  magnificent 
Clematis,  which  beai's  his  name.  When  these  hang  out  their-  banners 
of  pm'ple  and  gold  upon  the  outer  wall,  the  effect  upon  the  "  wall  eye" 
just  referred  to  is  almost  overpowering.  S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


PRIMULA   ALTAICA. 

Among  the  choicest  gems  of  the  hardy  spring  garden  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  Altaian  Priuu-ose  (P.  altaica), 
and  yet  I  know  of  few  gardens  where  it  is  to  be  found.  It  was  sent 
to  me  some  years  ago  as  a  most  interesting  and  desirable  plant,  and 
I  have  ever  since  cultivated  it  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is,  however, 
delicate  in  constitution,  and  I  can  seldom  reckon  npon  keeping  more 
than  two  or  three  robust  plants.  I  suspect  it  misses  the  protection 
of  the  winter  snows  of  its  native  home.  In  general  appearance  it 
very  closely  resembles  our  own  P.  acaulis  (vulgaris) ,  but  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  by  its  narrow  and  more  deeply-cleft  petals,  the 
reddish  hue  of  its  flower  stalk,  and  its  singularly  attenuated,  deeply 
channelled,  and  sharply  cuspidated  calyx,  the  basis  of  which  is  not 
nearly  so  deflexed  as  in  P.  acaulis.  The  tube  of  the  corolla,  too, 
rises  higher  above  the  calyx  than  in  the  last  named  species.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion — quite  smothering 
the  plant  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  state — are  of  the  most  lovely  soft 
mauve,  the  base  sulphur,  with  an  orange  spot  in  the  centre.  It 
comes  into  bloom  several  weeks  earlier  than  the  common  Primi-ose, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  companion  of  the  earliest  Aconites,  Snowdrojis,  and 
Snowflakes.  It  seems  to  come  quite  ti-ue  from  seed,  but  is  very  shy  in 
ripening  any.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  favom-ed  pets  of  every 
garden,  and  I  hope  some  day  it  may  be.  It  cannot  but  be  loved  at 
first  sight  wherever  it  is  seen. 

The  Bectonj,  Vmyton-Beauchainp,  Trin<j.  H.  Hakpek  CiiEWE. 

[Along  with  this  communication  came  a  beautiful  bloom  of  this 
charming  Primrose,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
fine  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  In  1849  a  plant  of  it  in  a  pot  was 
exhibited  in  beautiful  condition  by  Mr.  Darbyshire,  who  found  it  in 
a  meadow  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Black  Sea.] 


SPRING   HAS   COME. 

The  sunbeams,  lost  for  half  a  year,  ^ 

Slant  through  my  pane  the  morning  rays ; 

For  dry  Northwesters,  cold  and  clear. 
The  East  blows  in  its  thin  blue  haze. 

At  first  the  snowdrop's  bells  are  seen, 

Then  close  against  the  sheltering  wall 
The  tulip's  horn  of  dusky  green. 

The  pteony's  dark  unfolding  ball. 

The  golden-chaliced  crocus  burns  ; 

The  long  narcissus-blades  appear ; 
The  cone-beaked  hyacinth  returns, 

And  lights  her  blue-flamed  chandeUer. 

The  willow's  whistKng  lashes,  wrung 

By  the  wild  winds  of  gusty  March, 
With  sallow  leaflets  lightly  strung, 

Ar-e  swaying  by  the  tufted  larch. 

The  ehns  have  robed  their  slender  spray 
With  full-blown  flower  and  embryo  leaf  ; 

Wide  o'er  the  clasping  arch  of  day 
Soars  like  a  cloud  then'  hoary  chief. 

See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup. 

That  flames  in  glory  for  an  hoiu* — 
Behold  it  withering — then  look  u^d — 

How  meek  the  forest-monarch's  flower ! 

AVhen  wake  the  violets.  Winter  dies  ; 

When  sprout  the  elm -buds.  Spring  is  near ; 
When  lilacs  blossom.  Summer  cries, 

"  Bud,  little  roses !  Spring  is  here  ! " 

The  windows  blush  with  fresh  bouquets, 

Cut  with  the  May-dew  on  their  lips ; 
The  radish  all  its  bloom  displays, 

Pink  as  Aurora's  finger  tips. 

Oh,  for  one  spot  of  living  green — ■ 
One  little  spot  where  leaves  can  grow — 

To  love  unblamed,  to  walk  unseen. 
To  dream  above,  to  sleej)  below ! 

—Olwef  Wendell  Mali,, 


EARLY  FLOWERS. 
The  foUoNsdng  are  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  at  which  the  subjoined 
plants  have  flowered  during  the  first  four  mouths  of  the  year,  from  1850 
to  1871,  as  observed  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr. 
James  M'Nab,  viz. : — ■ 


Name. 

Earliest  Date. 

latest  Date. 

Adonis  vemalis 

Feb. 

18, 1851 

Apr.  19,  1855 

Erauthis  tiyemalis        

Jan. 

15,  1851 

Mar.    2,  1855 

Hepatica  triloba 

Jan. 

U,  1853 

Mar.    7,  1855 

Draba  aizoides 

Mar. 

4,  1863 

Apr.  11,  1855 

Orobus  vernus  .- 

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Apr.   16,  1855 

Nuttallia  cerasif oriuis 

Feb. 

7,  1869 

Mar.  20,  1870 

Rihes  sanguineum        

Mar. 

1,  1869 

Apr.    19,  1855 

Tussilago  fragraus       

Jan. 

18,  1863 

Feb.    14,  1871 

Rhododendi-on  atrovirens 

Jan. 

2,  1851 

Apr.     6,  1855 

nobleanum    ... 

Jan, 

16,  1869 

Apr.   13,  1855 

Jasmiuum  luidifloriun 

Jan. 

21,  1869 

Mar.  18,  1870 

Omptialodes  verna       

Feb. 

2,  1863 

Apr.   23,  1855 

Mandragora  vernalis 

Mar. 

2,  1869 

Apr.    9,  1867 

Scopolia  carnioUca       

Feb. 

19,  1869 

Apr.     9,  1864 

Daphne  Mezereum       

Jan. 

2,  1851 

Apr.     6,  1855 

Nordmairma  cordifolia. 

Jan. 

21,  1869 

Apr.     9,  1855 

Corylus  Avellana          

Jan. 

14,  1858 

Mar.  21,  1855 

Crocus  susianus 

Jan. 

15,  1858 

Mar.    8,  1853 

,,       vernus  and  uarj* 

Jan. 

18,  1858 

Mar.  15,  1853 

Sisyrincliiuxa.gTandiflorum  ... 

.Tan. 

14,  1858 

Mar.  23,  1870 

,,            album 

Feb. 

20,  1869 

Mar.  29,  1864 

Galantlius  nivalis        

Jan. 

4,  1858 

Mar.    2,  1835 

plicatus       

Jan. 

26,  1869 

Mar.    4,  1870 

Leucojumvemum        

Jan. 

17,  1869 

Mar.  21,  1853 

Narcissus  moscliatus 

Mar. 

16,  1869 

Apr.   13,  1855 

,,         psuedo-narcissus  ... 

Mar. 

24,  1850 

Apr.  20,  1855 

,,         pumilus        

Feb. 

18,  1869 

Apr.     2,  1855 

Er-ythi-oniumDens-cauis 

Mai-. 

1,  1851 

Apr.   11,  1855 

rritiUai'ia  imperial  is    

Mar. 

13,  1851 

Apr.  14,  1853 

Muscari  botryoides      

Feb. 

17,  1858 

Apr.  14,  1833 

Pusclikinia  scilloides 

Feb. 

29,  1869 

Apr.   16,  1855 

Scilla  bifolia  (blue)      

Jan. 

30,  1866 

Apr.   10,  1855 

„        (red)        

Mar. 

10,  1863 

Apr.     6,  1855 

„         ,,        (white) 

Feb. 

21,  1869 

Apr.     5,  1855 

,,      maior       

Feb. 

21,  1869 

Mar.  25,  1870 

,,      sibirica     

Feb. 

8,  1866 

Apr.  21,  1855 

Symplocarpus  fcetidus 

Feb. 

4,  1851 

Mar.  20,  1833 

Feb.  24,  1872.] 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Alpine  Plants  Green  in  Winter. — I  have  recently  purchased  a 
place  u-ith  a  good  deal  of  raised  and  rocky  bank,  within  close  view  of  the 
windows.  On  these  I  should  hke  to  establish  the  most  interesting  kinds 
of  alpine  vegetation,  especially  if  I  can  obtain  lands  that  do  not  leave  the 
ground  bare  in  winter.  My  garden  is  near  a  town,  but  in  pure  air. — J.  F. 
[The  following  will  suit  you  well : — 

Loiseleuria  procunibens  Saxifraga  umbrosa 

Lycopodium  dendroideum  Sedum  acre 

Menzicsia  empetriformis  S.  album 

Myosotis  dissitiflora  S.  Anacampseros 

M.  sylvatica  S.  auglicum 

Othonna  cheirifolia  S.  Ewersii 

PMox  reptans  S.  glaucum 

P.  subulata  S.  nionregalense 


Polygala  Chamiebuxus       S.  pulcbeUum 
Pi-unula  Auricula  S .  sexangularc 

P.  LDtegi'ifolia  Sempervivuni  calcarcum 

Pyrola  roumdifolia  S.  globifcnim 

Sagina  glabra,  var.  Corsica  S.  Heuffelli 
Saxifraga  flffinis  S.  hirtum 

S.  Andrew^U  S.  niontanum 

c  "--'-'--'"  S.  tcctorum  . 

Silcnc  acaulis 
S.  alpestris 
S.  Pumilio 
Soldanella  alpina 
Thjrmus  lanuginosus 
Vaccinium  Vitis-ida^a 
Veronica  saxatUis 
Viuca  major 
V.  minor 
Viola,  in  var.] 


Alyssum  mojitaniun 
A.  saxatile 

Andromeda  tetragona 
Ai-abis  albida 
Ai-enaria  balearica 
Aubrietia,  in  var. 
Corydabs  lutea 
Daphne  Cneoi-um 
Diantbus  alpinus 
D.  neglectus 
Dryas  Dinimmondi 
D,  octopetala 
T'lmpetrum  nigrum 
llpiga^a  repens 
Erica  canica 

Erysimum  ocbrnlcucum      S.  Bucklaridii 
Gaulthcria  procumbens       S.  ceratophylla 
Genista  sagitt.alis  S.  cordifoba 

Geiitiana  acaulis  S.  Cotyledon 

G.  vema  S.  crassifolia 

Globularia  cordifoba  S.  Geum 

Hebauthemum,  in  var.        S.  hirta 
Ibens,  in  var.  S.  h>-pnoides 

Leiophyllum  buxifobum     S.  iuniperiua 
Linniea  boreabs  S.  longifolia 

Linum  arboreum  S.  muscoides 

Litbospermum  prostra-      S.  palmata 
turn  S.  Stausfieldii 

Late  Flowering  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.— WUl  some 
of  your  coiTespon dents  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  names  and  colours  of 
a  few  late  flowering  good  varieties  of  Ehododendron  and  hardy  Azalea  ? 
I  am  desirous  of  planting  a  few  first-rate  varieties,  and  prefer  late 
flowering  sorts  on  account  of  the  danger  to  early  ones  from  spring  frosts. 

— EUSTICUS. 

The  Winter  Heliotrope. — This  is  very  suitable  for  planting  by 
the  sides  of  walks  in  woods,  imder  trees,  or  iu  clay  where  nothing  else 
will  grow.  Where  other  plants  of  a  more  objectionable  character  grow" 
this  seems  to  have  the  power  of  exterminating  them.  It  is  gi'een  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and  at  this  season,  when  in  flower,  its  scent  is 
something  Uke  that  of  hawthorn  blossom,  but  not  so  strong.  It  must  not  bo 
introduced  into  dressed  gi'ounds,  as  it  would  become  a  troublesome  weed  ; 
but  by  woodland  walks  and  on  roadside  banks  it  would  never  be  out  of 

place. — \Vj[.  T.VYLOli,  Lmiglcat. 

Christmas  Roses. — Mr.  M'Nab  laid  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  a  variety  of  Hellebores  raised  from  seed 
by  Mr.  G.  jM.  Butler,  nui'serynian,  Finnart,  Greenock,  being  crosses 
between  Helleborus  pm-pui'ascens  and  atro-sanguineus.  The  habit  of  the 
plants,  as  weU  as  the  size  of  the  flowers,  approaches  H.  purpurascens, 
while  the  colour  is  intermediate  between  the  two.  These  hybrids  will 
prove  a  gi'eat  acquisition,  as  adding  to  our  stock  of  hardy  winter  flowering 
plants,  now  so  much  wanted.  Mr.  Butler  does  not  give  any  detailed 
account  of  their  parentage,  but  it  seems  erident  that  the  seed  has  been 
takeu,from  the  11.  pui'purascens  crossed  with  II.  atro-sunguineus. 

Cypripedium  Calceolus. — Last  September  I  became  possessed  of 
a  root  of  this  plant,  the  crown  at  that  time  looking  as  if  it  would  imme- 
diately stiirt.  Iplanted  itina  forty-eight-sized  pot,in  coarse  tui'fy  peat,  kept 
thoroughly  open  by  a  free  use  of  small  broken  crocks.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  started  at  all,  and  the  other  d.ay,  when  I  removed 
some  of  the  soil,  to  see  if  it  was  rooting,  I  found  some  of  the  old  roots 
in  a  state  of  decay.  I  should  add  that  it  has  been  kept  near  the  glass  in 
a  house,  where  the  temperature  has  not  been  below  4-5^  all  the  winter.    I 

fear  I   have   treated    it   wrongly. — S.   Uillmax,    l„kci'  Nuru-oml. [C. 

Calccohui  is  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  which  will  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
half  shady  places  in  any  part  of  Uritaiu.  On  the  fringes  of  groups  of 
shrubs,  in  good  sand  or  calcareous  loam,  it  wnuld  bo  Ukely  to  thrive,  and 
also  on  shady  banks.  A  few  pieces  of  calcareous  rock  broken  up  with  the 
soil,  and  also  half  buried  rouiul  the  plaut,  are  very  desirable  for  it.] 

Plants  Suitable  for  a  Suburban  Public-house.— A  corres- 
pondent has  written  to  ask  an  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  plants  most 
tidtuWc  for  his  front  garden,  he  haWug  recently  opened  a  small  suburljan 
fiiccrii.  To  t^"**'  <'■  friend,  U)  whom  the  query  was  submitted,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  reply:— "Tell  your  oorrcspoudent 
he  must,  in  the  first  place,  carefuUy  avoid  the  Teu-plunl  \  and  after 
selecting  some  rospoctablo  plant  im-ywiVrr,  he  had  better  purchase  a  good 
tfti^ut  Alr-o!  Tliis  be  must  at  once  make  finite  tight  with  alrow/  Jitm.^. 
Should  his  neighbours  make  fun  of  this  plaut,  and  call  it  «  7/i(iii  >hriili,  he 
had  better  remove  it,  and  plaut  in  its  stead  a  imwr- «•<■//- in.  This,  indeed, 
has  some  advantages  over  the  former,  for  its  smell  is  truly  iMh-ioua.  It 
however,  requires  cnusttnif  mrilliiu].  For  the  border,  he  might  have 
Qin-tian  and  CImm;  these  will  be  found  far  profenilile  to  either  I-lir.r-in  or 
Mug-wort.  Should  the  boys  pi'ove  troublesome,  aiul  pull  up  his  flowers, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  plant  a  few  iriMjwf/rp-gouiumsiutheneighbour- 
hood.  Our  friend  "  Aojis "  this  will  quite  meet  the  \-iews  of  the  ttiveru- 
keeper.— W.  G.  S. 
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THE    MAJ^AGEMENT    OP    OUR    PARKS    AND 
PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

TiiosE  interested  in  selecting  trees  for  planting  in  positions 
liable  to  much  smoke  could  scarcelj-  do  better  now  than  stroll 
into  Hyde  Park  or  any  other  of  our  London  parks  and  gar- 
dens, and  observe  the  aspect  of  the  evergreens  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  deciduous  trees.  But  nowhere  may  the  ruin 
be  seen  more  plainly  than  along  the  di-ive  in  Hyde  Park, 
where  it  is  quite  painful  to  see  the  filthy  and  dying  objects 
that  were  once  beatitiful  and  glistening  yoimg  evergreen 
conifers.  It  was  simply  folly  to  plant  these  in  this  position ; 
as  anybody  who  studies  the  fate  of  trees  in  London  could 
have  foretold  that  they  had  about  as  much  chance  of  thi'i^ing 
as  if  planted  in  the  tire.  The  whole  thing  is  disgraceful  to  xis 
as  a  nation  of  gardeners ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  we  do  nob 
know  who  to  blame  for  it.  It  was  done  long  before  JIi-. 
Gibson,  than  whom  no  man  is  more  fitted  to  do  justice  to  the 
position,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Hyde  Park.  But  even  if 
this  were  not  the  ease,  we  could  not,  if  report  be  correct, 
blame  the  superintendent.  We  understand  that  oiu-  great 
parks  and  gardens  are  not  ruled  by  their  appointed  guardians, 
but  from  the  central  office.  It  appears  that  the  functionaries 
here,  not  content  with  selecting  the  best  man  they  can  find 
for  each  park  or  garden,  not  content  with  the  many  important 
duties  which  of  right  belong  to  them,  go  further,  and  are  good 
enough  to  inform  the  various  able  and  intelligent  super- 
intendents of  oiu-  pubUc  gardens  where  they  are  to  place 
then-  loclargouiums,  and,  generally,  how  they  are  to  arrange 
the  details  of  their  charge ! 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  system,  so  intolerable 
and  unjust  to  the  superintendents  of  our  gardens  and  parks, 
and  so  fraught  with  evil  to  the  gardens  themselves,  is  applied 
to  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kcw  as  well  as  to  the  parks.  AVc 
know  of  a  case  in  which  a  superintendent  of  a  park  was 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  a  peculiarly  objectionable  feature 
iu  one  of  our  most  popular  parks,  and  reported  accordingly ; 
but  orders  came  not  to  interfere  with  it.  Wc  assure  the 
reader  that  nothing  in  a  tea-garden  could  have  been  iu  worse 
taste,  but  the  answer  from  Whitehall  Place  was, "  Let  it  remain !"' 
On  the  other  hand,  orders,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  are 
given  for  the  execution  of  the  most  unwise  changes  in  our 
gardens.  If  a  mere  ciuestion  of  taste  were  involved  in  this, 
we  should  not  have  anything  to  say.  Let  the  reader  look  at 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  system  we  point  out — the 
hideous  "rockwork"  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpentine, 
and  he  will  see  at  once  that  it  means  iu  at  least  one  case 
a  costly  monstrosity  in  the  vilest  taste. 

Not  long  ago  the  site  of  this  was  an  ordinary  steep  bank 
shaded  by  trees,  with  an  objectionable  and  watery  hollow 
at  its  base.  It  was  resolved  to  improve  it  by  covcruig  it 
with  an  extensive  "  rockwork."  It  is  difiicult  to  give  an 
idea  of  what  this  is  like,  l)ut  numbers  of  our  readers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  for  themselves.  Suppose 
a  cottager,  in  some  part  of  the  country  where  cottagers 
display  grotesque  taste  in  their  usually  pretty  little  gardens, 
to  Ijc  owner  of  a  few  barrowfuls  ot  the  rubbish  of  burnt  bricks, 
clinkers,  &c.,  and  to  make  of  these  and  a  little  mortar  a  iiat 
shapeless  mass  on  the  ground,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  vase.  Suppose  the  whole  surface  of  the  largo 
bank  in  the  park  to  be  covered  with  a  gigantic  and  hideous 
l)lastcr  of  this  kind,  and  a  roundish  hole  here  and  there  left  to 
be  filled  with  earth  for  the  reception  of  jilants.  and  the  reader 
who  has  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  scene  will  have 
some  idea  of  what  it  is.  We  should  hesitate  to  describe  it  were 
it  not  under  the  eye  of  everybody,  as  iieojjlc  might  naturally 
coiucive  it  incredible  that  such  a  course  should  be  pursued 
in  a  public  park  ou  which  vast  sums  of  money  arc  spent. 

The  "rockwork"  once  made,  then  came  the  planting:  and 
in  this,  if  possible,  a  greater  blunder  was  committed.  Probably 
the  wretched  effect  of  the  great  bank  of  ])lastcr  and  brick- 
yard rubbish  became  too  evident,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hide 
it  by  thick  planting;  but,  in  any  case,  the  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  evergreen  and  often  rare  shrubs  as  thickly  as 
the  floor  of  a  uurserjanau"s  waggon  ou  its  way  to  the  railway 
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station  Tvitli  a  load  of  specimens.  In  many  cases  they  are 
denser  than  this,  and  if  the  reader  walks  round  the  fringes 
of  the  bank,  he  will  see  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  choice  little 
shrubs  stuck  in,  and  struggling  for  existence,  in  one  hole,  or 
rather  he  will  see  the  sickly  remnants  of  them,  for  of  course 
they  gradually  perish  under  such  treatment.  Delicate  and 
Ijretty  little  alpine  shrubs,  like  Daphne  Cneorum,  that 
always  require  a  little  space  to  spread  out  and  be  seen,  may 
be  here  observed  bearing  theu'  last  few  leaves,  extinguished 
under  some  coarse  shrubs ;  and  this  in  many  cases.  In  one 
miserable  hole  here,  only  large  enough  to  develop  a  hotise- 
leek,  or  some  rock  plant  with  an  iron  constitution,  we  observed 
the  following  plants : — a  Retinospora,  two  kinds  of  Rhododen- 
dron, an  Ivy,  a  Genista,  a  Daphne  Cneorum,  and  a  small  Cedar. 

The  whole  was  done  at  first  just  as  if  it  were  merely 
arranged  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  for  a  single  evening.  It 
resembled  a  vast  toy  garden,  planted  by  children  innocent  of 
any  notion  that  the  shrubs  would  grow.  Of  the  judgment 
used  in  selecting  the  subjects,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
it  is  stated  that  numbers  of  plants  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax 
were  crammed  in  among  the  shrubs  on  the  low  mounds.  But 
the  prime  beauty  of  the  planting  here  has  yet  to  be  described. 
Here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  this  wonderful  "rockwork" 
may  be  observed  a  clinker  and  cement  vase  sticking  up  a 
couple  of  feet  above  its  neighbours,  and  less  than  two  feet 
in  diameter,  probably  designed  to  act  as  the  "  last  great 
evidences  of  momitain  beauty  " ;  or,  say,  to  afford  something 
of  the  effect  the  Lombardy  Poplar  affords  among  low-headed 
trees.  What  is  planted  in  these  pockets  elevated  in  a  thin 
wall  of  cemented  rubbish  ?  A  creeper  to  fall  over  the  sides, 
or  a  Tuoca  ?  No ;  each  contains  what  was  once  a  promising 
specimen  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  hardiest  conifers  known 
— the  well-known  and  much-admired  Picea  Pinsapo  of  Spain, 
and  which  forms  such  imposing  forests  on  the  higher  and 
northern  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  M.  Bossier,  who  dis- 
covered this  fine  tree,  which  has 
already  formed  large  specimens 
both  near  London  and  Paris,  would 
indeed  be  astonished  to  see  it  in 
this  position,  as  would  every  lover 
and  planter  of  conifers  throughout 
these  islands.  In  addition  to  being 
planted  as  described,  they  are 
placed  right  under  large  trees, 
so  that  they  are  in  dense  shade  in 
summer. 

We  are,  in  shnple  pursuance  of 
om'  duties,  obliged  to  call  atten- 
tion to  eyesores  in  ovir  public 
parks ;  but  so  long  as  the  system 
we  have  alluded  to  exists,  it  woiild 
be  most  im.fair  to  blame  the  super- 
intendents of  the  gardens  or  parks, 
who  arc  not  guilty  of  perpetuating 
such  absurdities  as  we  allude  to,  and  who  are  powerless  to 
remove  them. 

The  question  we  now  bring  up,  let  no  man  suppose  to  be  a 
trifiiug  matter.  Let  anybody,  with  a  knowledge  of  trees  or 
general  gardening,  walk  round  the  "  rockwork  "  alluded  to  at 
the  end  of  the  Serpentine,  and  look  closely  mto  its  structure  and 
planting,  noting  also  the  Piceas  dying  in  the  ridiculous  vases 
just  named,  and  he  can  only  come  to  one  conclusion — that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  standing  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
gardeners  and  garden  architects.  We  shall  continue,  then,  to 
point  out  blemishes  of  this  kind,  assuming  that  the  super- 
intendents of  our  gardens  are  not  responsible  for  them — at 
least  till  we  learn  that  their  hands  are  loosened. 


Picea  Pinsapo,  as  planted  at  the 
end  of  the  Serpentine  (from  a 
sketch  in  the  Field) . 


The  Cow  Tree.— On  the  parched  side  of  a  rock  on  the  nioiintiiius  of 
\  euezuela  grows  a  tree  with  dry  and  leathery  foliage,  its  large  woody 
roots  scarcely  penetrating  into  the  gi'ound.  For  several  mouths  in  the 
year  its  leaves  are  not  moistened  by  a  shower  ;  its  branches  look  as  if 
they  were  dead  and  withered  ;  but  when  the  trunk  is  bored,  a  bland  and 
nourishing  mills:  flows  from  it.  It  is  at  sunrise  that  the  vegetable  fountain 
Hows  most  freely.  At  that  time  the  natives  are  seen  coming  from  all  parts, 
provided  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk,  which  grows  yeUow  and 
thickens  at  its  surface.  Some  empty  then-  vessels  on  the  spot,  while  others 
carry  them  to  theh-  oVddixen.—jimilMf. 


A    NOBLE    NATIONAL     PARK. 


THE    YOSEMITE    VALLEY. 

N  order  to  foi'm  some  idea  of  the  noble 
national  park  about  to  be  described,  let  us 
imagine  a  noble  chain  of  giant  mountains, 
with  towering  peaks  for  months  white 
with  snow,  with  flanks  clothed  in  gigan- 
tic forests  and  riven  with  chasms,  down 
which  streams  are  precipitated  from  vast 
heights  into  park -like  valleys,  forming  cas- 
cades of  astonishing  beauty  and  grandeur,  and 
again  clashing  onward  in  "arrowy"  torrents 
through  the  valley.  Let  it  be  imagined  further  that  a 
region  has  been  discovered,  in  which  the  grandest 
features  of  alpine  scenery  are  concentrated  within  com- 
paratively limited  space  around  a  valley  of  siu'passing 
beauty,  and  then  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  territory 
which  the  State  Government  of  California  has  declared  a 
national  park,  to  be  preserved  in  all  its  original  m.agnificence 
as  a  pleasirre  ground  of  the  American  people  for  ever. 

It  is  in  acts  of  this  kind  that  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of 
American  rule  is  exhibited  under  its  most  favourable  aspect, 
and  in  a  way  that  makes  its  shortcomings  in  many  other 
directions  seem  small  failings  in  cotnjsarison  with  its  grand 
sympathies  for  the  well-being  of  its  rapidly  increasing  millions. 
In  many  of  the  States  of  the  great  Fedei'ation,  stretches  of 
noble  scenery  have  been  secured  for  public  parks  by  timely 
foresight,  before  the  disfiguring  hand  of  man  could  settle  his 
tall  black  chimneys  and  his  noisy  workshops  like  unsightly 
blotches  on  the  fair  face  of  beautiful  nature.  Some  of  the  noble 
parks  thus  secured  have  been  brieflj' described  in  the  pages  of 
The  Garden  ;  but  those  alluded  to,  though  containing  grand 
natural  features  of  rock,  of  river,  of  remnants  of  natural 
forest,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  which  was  proclaimed  a  people's  park  in  1865-66. 

The  Tosemite  Valley  became  known  to  Europeans  for  the 
first  time  in  the  year  1850.  During  the  whole  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  comitry  and  that  of  the  Americans, ' 
till  that  date  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  that  magnificent 
recess  among  the  great  mountains  of  the  Sierra  were  utterly 
unknown  except  to  the  Red  Indian.  In  the  year  1851,  a 
small  mining  population  of  Whites,  living  on  the  streams 
which  head  round  the  vicinity  of  the  Yosemite  land,  found 
themselves  unable  to  live  in  peace  with  the  scattered  Indians 
of  the  region,  and  a  war  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Indians  had  a  secret  stronghold  high  up 
among  the  mountains,  into  which  they  disappeared  whenever 
they  found  themselves  completely  overmatched.  In  1851  an 
expedition  was  organized  to  discover  this  retreat  if  jjossible, 
and  drive  the  Indians  from  their  fastness,  which  was  effected 
through  the  treachery  of  a  chief  named  Tenaya,  who  led  the 
Whites  by  the  secret  tracks  of  his  tribe  into  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  Indians  were  terribly  disheartened  by  this 
betrayal  of  their  retreat,  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  made 
peace,  and  retired  far  into  the  Nevada,  leaving  the  beautiful 
valley  in  the  undisputed' possession  of  the  white  man;  the 
Indians  who  remained  being  finally  expelled  after  a  quarrel 
in  1852.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  this  favourite  retreat  of 
the  Indians  they  had  a  special  name  for  every  meadow,  every 
stream,  every  cliff,  and  every  waterfall  in  the  valley,  some  of 
which  were  picturesquely  descriptive,  as  are  so  often  their 
own  personal  names.  The  waterfall,  now  known  as  the 
Bridal  Veil,  they  called  "  Po'hono,"  meaning  a  blast  of  wmd, 
and  expressive  of  waving  motion  imparted  by  the  wind  to  the 
slender  stream  in  its  fall  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  The 
beautiful  cascade  now  known  as  the  Vernal  Fall,  they  called 
"  Peiuayac,"  or  white  water,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  shower 
of  snowy  spray.  These  are,  however,  already  superseded 
by  English  names,  many  of  which,  ff  not  always  appropriate, 
are  not  without  their  poetry,  and  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  of  admiration  with  which  Europeans  first 
Ijeheld  the  wondrous  scenery  of  this  unrivalled  alpine  valley. 
That  su-ch  a  spot  should  have  remained  midiscovered  till  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  appears  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Approaching  this  "  State  Park"  from  the   Marijiosa  side, 
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near  which  station  was  discoveved  the  grove  of  Giant 
Wellingtonias,  which  has  also  been  declared  national  property, 
the  visitor  ai'rives  at  an  opening  in  a  great  ledge  of  rock, 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  from  which  the 
first  view  into  the  valley  is  obtained.  It  has  been  named 
"  Lispiration  Point."  The  entire  valley  is  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  fro.m  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  sunk 
almost  a  mile  (perpendicular)  below  the  general  level  of  the 
adjacent  region.  It  may  be  roughly  likened,  as  has  been  said 
by  an  American  desoriber,  to  "  a  gigantic  trough,  hollowed  out 
in  the  mountains  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  regular  bend. 
The  vast  chasm  is,  however,  of  extremely  irregular  form, 
being  characterised  by  prominently  jutting  angles  and  deep 
recesses  ;  its  stupendous  walls,  which  are,  on  an  average,  above 
two  thousand  feet  high,  being  as  nearl}'  perpendiciilar  as  can 
be  well  conceived  in  alpine  scenery — one  deep  .sheer  out  down, 
productive  of  the  most  startling  efiect  when  seen  for  the  fir.st 
time.  Its  detached  features  are  so  remarkable,  that  any  one  of 
its  great  domes  of  granite — any  one  of  its  great  waterfalls — 
would  be  sufEicient  in  Evirope  to  attract  travellers  from  all  parts. 

From  Inspiration  Point  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a 
deep  descent  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  The  more  striking 
features  which  first  jiresent  themselves  are,  on  the  left,  the 
enormous  rock  called  "  El  Capitano,"  which  one  cannot  help 
thinking  may  have  been  so  named  by  one  of  those  Spanish 
friars  who  are  known  to  have  penetrated  far  into  the  moun- 
tains in  their  missionary  pursuits.  At  all  events,  the  name  is 
an  appropriate  one.  It  is,  indeed,  the  Captain  rock,  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  its  giant  congeners — the  true  lietman,  as  a 
Cossack  might  say,  of  the  granite  giants  that  wall  in  the  valley. 

Another  great  rook,  with  rounded  and  polished  crest,  which 
seems  to  have  been  half  cut  away  from  base  to  summit,  is 
conspicuously  visible  over  the  Sentinel  Rook,  and  is  known  as 
the  "  Half  Dome."  Opposite  El  Capitano  is  the  gracefully- 
beantif  ul  waterfall  known  as  the  Bridal  Veil,  which  precipitates 
itself,  in  its  first  clear  leap,  to  a  depth  of  680  feet,  when  it 
strikes  on  a  projecting  ledge,  and  makes  another  plunge  of  800 
feet, the  total  height  being  over  900  feet.  As  seen  at  a  distance,  it 
seems  sometimes  to  flutter  like  a  white  lace  veil,  producing  an 
indescribably  beautiful  and  peculiar  effect,  from  which  it  has 
received  its  poetical  name. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  is  a  cascade  nearly,  if  not 
c|uite,  as  beautiful,  which  has  received  the  name  of  "Virgin's 
Tears,"  which  again  suggests  the  visit  of  some  pious  Spanish 
friar,  as  the  modem  mining  population  of  Anglo-Americans 
would  be  hardly  likely  to  have  conferred  a  name  founded  upon 
Roman  Catholic  legends.  This  fall  makes  a  clear  descent  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  into  a  deep  recess  of  rooks  ;  and  in 
the  spring,  when  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant,  forms  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  object.  Yet  this  cascade,  very  superior 
to  the  celebrated  Staubbach  of  the  Swiss  Valley  of  Lauter- 
bruimen,  is  hardly  spoken  of  as  remai'kable  among  the  mar- 
vellous beauties  of  the  Tosemite  Valley.  The  towering  group 
of  rocks  called  the  Cathedral,  from  their  turreted  aspect,  rise 
2,660  feet  above  the  base  of  the  valley,  and  yet  are  far  less 
lofty,  less  massive,  and  less  impressive,  than  El  Capitano. 

The  next  object  that  attracts  attention  is  a  detached  rock 
call  the  Obelisk,  or  Sentinel  Rock,  from  the  foot  of  which  the 
first  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  grandest  of  all  the  grand 
features  of  this  marvellous  valley,  the  Tosemite  Eall  itself, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  its  height  andits  surroim dings, 
maj',  perhaps,  be  considered  the  grandest  and  most  pic- 
turesque cascade  in  the  world — so  many  elements  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  are  combined  in  this  grand  fall  and  its  acces- 
sories. Its  vertical  height,  it  is  assumed,  snrpasses  that  of  any 
known  waterfall  in  the  world.  In  the  centi'al  dej)ths  of  the 
Himalayas  or  Andes  there  may  lurk  concealed  some  miracu- 
lously-formed valley,  whose  features,  both  in  rock  and  water, 
may  surpass  those  of  the  Yosemite,  but  such  regions  have  not 
yet  been  discovered ;  therefore,  the  Yosemite  Eall,  of  its  kind, 
remains  at  present  supi'eme.  In  the  spring,  when  the  snows 
first  begin  to  melt,  the  voltmie  of  water  of  the  Yosemite  Fall 
is  very  great.  At  its  average,  the  breadth  of  the  stream 
which  falls  over  the  lofty  granite  ledge  is  about  twenty  feet ; 
but,  in  the  early  spring  the  supply  of  water  is  nearly  treble 
what  it  becomes  at  a  late  period.     The  first  vertical  descent  of 


this  cascade  exceeds  1,.500  feet.  From  the  ledge  on  which  it 
then  strikes,  it  makes  a  further  descent  of  600  feet  in  a  series 
of  plunging  falls,  and  then  takes  a  final  leap  of  400  feet  on  to 
a  talus  of  low  rock  at  the  base  of  the  precipice.  As  the 
various  portions  of  the  fall  are  upon  one  vertical  plane,  the 
effect  is  fully  as  grand,  and  even  more  picturesque  than  it 
would  be  if  the  descent  were  made  in  a  single  leap  from  the 
summit  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  depth  of  2,500  feet !  The 
descending  mass  of  water  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being 
broken  up  into  spray  ;  nevertheless,  it  widens  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  descent,  and  at  the  base,  at  high-water  time, 
its  general  width  is  not  much  less  than  300  feet.  At  a 
moderate  state  of  water  supply,  it  has  been  estimated  the 
quantity  projected  over  the  summit  is  at  the  rate  of  220  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
is  the  close  concentration  of  so  many  magnificent  features,  the 
great  fall,  for  in.stance,  being  only  distant  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  Sentinel  Dome  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary clearness  of  the  atmosphere  makes  it  appear  less  than 
half  that  distance.  In  springtime,  and  at  the  period  of  full 
moon,  the  scenery  of  this  valley  is  joerfectly  magical,  and  no 
description — not  even  that  of  a  Byi'on,  if  such  a  genius  werQ 
again  available — could  ever  approach  in  words,  the  glorious 
majesty  of  the  scene.  We  know  well  how  he  could  paint  alpine 
scenery  hj  what  he  said  when  he  makes  Manfred  exclaim,  as 
he  issues  fi-om  his  mountam  laboratory  at  night,  and  paints 
the  Alps  by  moonlight, — 

"  The  stars  are  fortli,  the  moou  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains . — Beautiful !  '* 

And,  again,  in  words  that  might  apply  to  the  rent  rocks  and 
tumbling  waters  of  the  Yosemite  Vale,  lit  by  the  moon, — 

*'  And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolli-ng  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
■Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation." 

But  even  touches  like  these  of  an  inspired  pen  would  paint 
but  vaguely  the  marvellous  and  endless  details  of  exquisite 
beauty,  which  shines  out  in  the  soft  spectral  light  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  moon,  in  early  springtime. 

A  remarkable  cliff  beyond  the  Yosemite  Falls  rises  to  the 
height  of  8,080  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  a  little 
further  on  an  Indian  canyon  maybe  ascended  by  good  climbers, 
from  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  region  may  be 
obtamed.  Many  more  such  features,  combined  with  the  aspect 
of  the  waters  of  the  Merced,  which  run  through  the  valley, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Californian  flowers  that  cluster  about  the 
roots  of  the  noble  detached  trees,  and  carpet,  in  the  season,  the 
open  spaces  in  the  denser  woods  and  the  alpine  meadows 
dm-uig  spring  and  summer,  render  this  region  of  concentrated 
natural  beauty  and  grandeui',  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots 
on  earth.  ^Yhat  a  chance  America  has  of  making  its  vast 
inheritance  the  noblest  and  most  attractive  in  the  world !  Scenes 
of  matchless  magnificence  lie  spread  out  before  her,  unencum- 
bered by  any  of  the  claims  of  private  property,  and  that  can 
)jy  a  stroke  of  the  official  pen,  be  made  public  property  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all,  as  a  common  possession.  In  our  thickly 
populated  country  there  is  no  longer  a  chance  of  securing  such 
national  privileges  without  an  entire  remanipulation  of  our 
land  system.  There  was  once  a  time — only  then  public  parks 
were  not  dreamt  of — when  we  might  have  enclosed  many  a 
noble  piece  of  land,  which  might  have  formed  natural  parks  of 
great  Ijeanty. 

But  the  times  for  doing  so  are  long  past  with  us,  and  it 
is  only  by  struggles  with  already  established  "  rights"  that  we 
can  now  receive  a  few  shreds  of  land,  here  and  there,  for 
]iopular  purposes.  The  remaining  scrap  of  Hampstead  Heath 
had  to  be  purchased  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  taken  from  the  taxation  of  the  whole 
l^eople.  The  remnant  of  our  once  grand  Essex  forest  has  to 
be  fought  for  foot  by  foot,  or  dearly  j^aid  for.  The  claim  for  a 
little  extension  of  Victoria  Park,  in  order  to  afford  a  little  more 
breathing  space  for  the  dense  population  of  eastern  London,  is 
deemed  an  nnwarrantable  demand  by  our  tight-handed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer ;  and,  in  short,  the  time  is  past  with  us 
for  doing  that  which  the  State  Legislature  of  California  has 
effected  with  such  far-seeing  wisdom.         Noel  Htjmpheeys. 
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THE  BOTANIC   GARDEN   AT   GLASNB^rCN. 

(FROM  DR.  IIOORE'S  RKPORT). 
In  the  Palm-house,  two  of  the  largo  palms  hare  flowered  and 
IJert'ectecl  their  seeds,  from  which  yoimg  crops  have  been  raised. 
One,  Seaforthia  elegans,  a  feather-leafed  species,  native  of  Australia, 
is  now  nearly  forty  feet  high ;  the  other,  Latania  borbonica,  a  fau- 
leafod  kind,  from  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  has  attained  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  former.  In  one  of  the  other  warm  conservatories 
the  Mango  tree,  JIangifera  indica,  bore  ripo  fi-uit  last  year.  The 
chocolate  tree,  Theobroma  cacao,  is  also  fruiting  again.  The  filmy  ferns 
are  gromng  well  in  the  house  lately  erected  for  their  culture.  The 
different  species  of  Trichomanes  and  Hymeuophyllums  seem  quite  at 
home  in  it,  and  have  been  much  admired  by  many  of  the  visitors  who 
have  seen  them.  The  fine  collection  of  tree  fems  which  is  now  in 
this  garden  continues  to  make  progress ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
atmosphere  exactly  suitable  for  them  in  ordinary  conservatories 
where  they  are  associated  with  other  kinds  of  plants.  Additions  of 
considerable  interest  have  been  made  to  all  the  departments  in  the 
garden,  in  the  way  of  ]>lants,  "which  have  been  obtained  partly  by 
purchase,  but  mostly  by  exchange.  Tlic  journey  I  made  to  the  prin- 
cijial  botanical  establishments  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Ger- 
man}-, during  the  month  of  July  last,  enabled  me  to  make  selections 
from  them  of  such  plants  as  were  much  requii'ed  at  Glasnevin,  and 
to  supply  in  retui'n  those  selected  by  the  directors  of  botanical 
gardens,  &c.,  from  our  lists.  By  no  other  means  can  a  good  botanical 
collection  be  properly  maintained,  where  it  is  necessai-y  to  grow 
many  kinds  of  plants  not  to  be  found  in  commerce.  The  gardens 
have  been  much  frequented  during  the  past  session  by  the  professors 
of  botany  and  their  students,  belonging  to  several  of  the  medical 
schools  in  Dublin,  for  the  puii^ose  of  teaching  and  studying  from  the 
arranged  plants.  Notwithstanding  the  imusuaUy  wet  summer  of  last 
year,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  have  visited  the  garden,  on  both 
week-days  and  Sundays.  The  books  show  that  the  Sunday  visitors, 
during  the  year,  amoimt  to  170,170;  on  week-days,  51,889.  Total, 
223,059. 


Public  Park.— On  Tuesday,  February  Cth,  the  Wanington  Town 
Council  passed  a  resolution,  authorizing  the  purchase,  by  the  town,  of 
Bank  Hall  and  its  beautiful  gi-ounds  for  the  sum  of  .£50,000,  for  the 
pui-posc  of  forming  a  public  park.  The  mansion  is  to  undergo  certain 
alterations  and  additions,  which  will  (it  it  for  a  towu  hall,  to  which  "nail 
bo  attached  suital)lo  handsome  buildings  for  a  police  station  and  a  fire- 
engine  station.  While  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  raising  £24,000  to 
secm'o  a  small  extension  of  "Victoria  Park  for  the  vast  population  of  East 
London,  we  are  fairly  put  to  shame  by  the  spii'it  displayed  by  this  pro- 
vincial towu.  The  cases  are  not  precisely  analagous,  a  park  for  the 
population  of  Warrington  being,  comparativcdy  speaking,  a  luxury,  and, 
thoreforo,  more  properly  bo  paid  for  hy  themselves.  But,  had  not  the 
means  been  forthcoming,  as  they  evidently  are,  it  would  have  been 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Warrington,  in  a 
ease  whore  the  health  and  wholesome  recreation  of  the  people  are 
concerned. 

Meetings  in  the  Parks — Mr.  Ayi'ton's  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  tlio  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  cojitalns  the  following  among  the 
eighteen  reguhitions  to  be  enacted  by  the  Bill: — **  No  person  shall 
deliver,  or  invite  any  pci'son  to  deliver,  any  i>ublic  address  in  a  park 
except  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  park."  The  rules 
(except  as  to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ranger)  arc 
to  bo  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Works  and 
Public  Buildings.  The  Bill  applies  to  Hyde  Park,  tlio  Green  Park, 
Kensington  Gardens,  St.  .bimes's,  Regent's,  Victoria,  Kennington, 
Grcenwicli,  Battersea,  and  Bushy  parks,  Riclnnond  Park  and  Green, 
Hampton  Court  Park  and  Green,  Kew  (iardens,  Chelsea  Gardens, 
I'arliament  Sf|uare  Gardens.  Primrose  Hill,  Holyroocl  Park,  and 
Linlithgow  I'ark. 

Proposed  New  Market  near  Leicester  Square.— The  com- 
]niuy  whii-h  has  been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  now  market  close  to 
IjcicestiT  Squaro,  near  Coventry  Street,  include  in  their  plans  a  proposal 
to  Iraild  on  a  portion  of  the  sciuare,  dividing  it  into  wide  and  spacious 
streets,  leaving  about  half  the  area  of  thesiiuare  open  and  sUll  unhuill 
upon.  It  is  suggested  that  the  site  and  the  property  in  the  locality  will 
be  cnlumced  in  value  by  the  oijening  of  a  fruil  and  vegetable  market  on 
tlie  side  of  Coventry  Street,  with  two  entrances  from  the  last-named 
.street,  and  platforms  underneath,  coniu'ctcd  with  the  new  railway  which 
is  about  to  be  constructed,  so  as  to  unite  the  Kuston  with  the  Chai-ing 
Cross  and  Waterloo  stations.  All  the  reijuisite  plans  in  connection  with 
the  company's  proposed  works  have  been  deposited  with  ParUament. 

Hardening  Asphalte  Covering.— Nothing  can  he  done  till 
sunnuor  ;  then,  on  a  hot,  day,  give  a  coat  of  coal  tar;  this  will  dry  in  a 
few  days;  then  boil  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow  together,  i  do  it  by  rule  of 
thundi — say,  one  of  tallow  and  three  of  pitch  to  four  of  tar ;  put  this  on 
on  a  hot  day,  and,  if  properly  done,  roofs  or  paths  will  require  no  further 
care  for  years ;  ten  feet  square  may  be  t^irrcd  with  a  sweeping-brush  in  ten 
minutes. — linulUh  ZlKhuuic. 


A  "WINTER  GARDEN  FOR  LONDON. 

What  resources  have  the  people  in  the  way  of  enjoyment  during 
spring  and  summer  ?  Let  the  myriads  that  throng  our  public  parks 
and  gardens  answer.  The  human  frame,  pent  up  in  close  workshops 
or  rooms  for  many  days  together,  sighs  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of 
nature,  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  the  odours  of  sweet  flowers,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful,  even  though  to  be  had  only  in  a  London 
park.  To  rich  and  poor  alike,  our  Hyde,  Victoria,  -and  Battersea 
parks,  or  our  Kew  and  Hampton  Court  gardens,  are  glorious  institu- 
tions, of  which,  ■while  the  sun  shines  warmly,  one  never  tires.  The 
noble  umbrageous  trees,  the  green  velvetsward,  the  orange  or  scarlet 
tufted  shrubs,  and,  not  least,  the  beautiful  flowers,  with  the  many 
and  varied  tints  of  foliage,  planted  out  in  quaint  and  captivating 
forms,  all  combine  to  allm'e  and  attract  the  attention  of  all  classes. 
We  are  proud  of  our  parks,  and  justly,  but  these  are  but  fair  weather 
sights ;  and,  when  winter  comes,  where  can  the  poor  Londoner  enjoy 
his  holiday  F  My  earnest  wish,  therefore,  is  that  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  private  capitalists  would  establish  -n-ithin  our  midst  a 
veritable  winter  garden.  But  what  sort  of  a  garden  is  practicable  ? 
We  want  otu-  winter  garden  to  be  vast  in  its  proportions.  Nothing 
but  a  large  area,  enclosed  and  covered  by  iron  and  glass,  will  suftice. 
The  kind  of  building  in  which  such  a  garden  should  exist  must  not  be 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Flora — a  thing  to  look  at  only.  It  is  not  in 
height  but  iu  breadth  that  we  shall  find  our  hopes  realised — a 
building  that  shall  hold  within  its  bounds  the  simplest  flower  or  the 
choicest  plant  as  easily  as  they  can  now  be  cultivated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  humblest  glass  structure  our  gardens  afford  is  what 
we  want. 

Our  winter  garden  ought  to  be  placed  iu  some  sheltered  spot  in 
a  deep  crescent  of  trees  aud  shrubs,  wliich  should  shield  it  from 
the  north  and  east  winds,  whilst  its  entire  area  should  be  encircled 
with  shrubs  and  borders.  The  glass  erection  should  be  strong,  and 
consist  of  a  series  of  half-circular  roofs,  supported  upon  neat 
iron  columns,  plenty  of  ventilation  being  provided,  as  well  as  wide 
and  roomy  gutters,  so  as  to  enable  snow  and  dirt  to  be  cleaned  off 
with  facility.  Within  we  would  have,  at  least,  one  small  portion 
divided  by  a  glass  partition  from  the  remainder,  aud  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  that  need  heat  to 
have  them  in  perfection.  In  the  larger  area,  however,  there  should 
only  be  maintained  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  so  that,  with  proper 
cultivation,  the  humble  primrose  and  the  violet  should  blossom  as 
favourably  in  the  vast  structure  as  on  the  banks  of  our  fields  and 
meadows.  AVe  want  neither  shelves  nor  stages,  but  artistically 
arranged  banks,  beds,  and  borders,  all  margined  with  Lycopods,  sno- 
culents,  ornamental  grasses,  aud  any  kinds  of  vegetation  that  ^^^]l 
thrive  well  under  glass.  All  through  these  beds  aud  borders  must 
be  planted  masses  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Corouillas,  aud 
all  kinds  of  winter.flowering  plants,  whilst  half  hardy  ferns,  pabns, 
&c.,  shall  tower  up  and  display  their  splendid  forms  to  the  g-aze  of 
admiring  multitudes.  As  far  as  possilile,  the  groundwork  of  these 
beds  must  be  covered  with  all  kinds  of  plants  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  useful  for  winter  decoration,  not  even  the  humblest 
hedge  flower  being  forgotten.  Running  like  a  network  all  over  the 
wide  area  should  bo  broad,  smooth  gravel  or  asidialte  pathways,  over 
which  thousands  might  wander  without  discomfort,  aiul  be  delighted 
with  the  diarms  that  so  beautiful  a  spectacle  would  present.  Scats 
in  all  kinds  of  recesses,  and  at  all  comnmnding  spots,  shoidd  bo 
abundantly  provided,  and  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  make  our 
winter  garden  the  most  beautiful,  enjoyable,  and  captivating  place 
of  resort  that  the  metropolis  could  boast  through  the  dull,  dead  days 
of  winter. 

Then  we  must  have  miniatiu'e  waterfalls  onrockwork;  and.  in  order 
that  the  flowing  streams  should  be  at  a  proper  temperature,  we 
would  liave  them  previously  to  entrance  subjected  to  the  action  of 
powerful  jets  of  steam,  and  thus  not  a  little  would  be  accomplished 
towards  the  nuiintenance  of  an  agreeable  temporatiire.  Such  a  winter 
gaiden  would  lie  a  boou  to  us. 

Perhajis  much  of  what  I  have  advised  is  t)icapablo  of  realisation, 
l)ut  at  least  the  joncoption  will  bear  consi<leratiou.  One  thing  is 
icrtain  :  our  winter  garden  must  bo  within  roach  of  the  people,  and 
not  i)laced  eight  or  nine  miles  away,  making  the  cost  of  travelliug 
greater  than  the  cost  of  admission.  tireat  as  have  hitherto  been 
onr  horticultural  enterprises,  a  good  winter  giu'den  will  exceed  them 
all.  A.  D. 


New  Mode  of  "  "Watering  "  Streets.-  -  Some  days  since,  at  a 
mooting  of  the  Paddington  VestVy.  at  which  tenders  were  received  for 
watering,  slopping,  Ac,  it  was  resolved  by  a  large  majority  to  accept  Mr, 
Cooper's  tender  for  "  watering"  the  parish  with  his  patent  salt*  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  months.  Wo  presume  these  arc  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  deliijuesceut  salts  tried  iu  Paris. 
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GREAT   GARDENS   OF   EUROPE. 

VERSAILLES. 

THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  LITTLE  TRIANON. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

TuE  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon  never  fail  to  produce  an 
agreeable  impression  upon  the  visitor  after  the  grand  for- 
malities of  the  great  gardens  of  the  palace.  Their  comparative 
simplicity  and  the  refreshing  irregularity  of  the  walks  and  plant- 
ations, m  professed  imitation  of  jiature,  are  undoubtedly  a 
source  of  relief  to  the  explorer  who  has  undergone  the  fatigues 
of  the  endless  rectangular  walks  oppressed  with  the  legions  of 
statues,  urns,  and  fountains  of  the  great  gardens.  Neverthe- 
less, the  comparative  naturalness  of  these  pretty  grounds  is 
not  above  criticism.  The  Marquis  de  Girardin,  when  he 
purchased  the  celebrated  domain  of  Ermenonville  in  1763, 
proceeded  to  embellish  it  after  his  own  carefully  cultivated 
taste  in  the  matter  of  landscape  gardening;  upon  which 
subject    he    published    a    treatise,   the   title    of    which    may 


clear  lake  in  which  they  are  reflected,  and  turn  his  attention  to 
the  finely-grown  trees,  many  of  which  first  flourished  in  Eiu'ope 
in  the  soil  of  the  Trianon,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  the  pretty 
jardin  paysage  is  a  verj'  pleasant  place.  Even  the  somewhat 
over-classical  Temple  of  Love  is  so  prettily  situated  on  the 
picturesque  island,  that  one  is  inclined  to  give  in  even  to  the 
pretence  of  its  name,  and  Bouchardon's  elegant  statuette  of 
Cupid,  cutting  his  bow  out  of  the  club  of  Hercules,  is  such  a 
graceful  fancy,  that  the  imagination  is  led  away  captive,  and, 
not  troubling  itseH  about  shams,  is  simply  delighted  with  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  little  edifice  reflected  in  the  lake. 

Even  the  imitation  "  Swiss  Village,"  fails  to  offend,  and  the 
"  natural"  arch  of  foliage  a.t  the  side  of  the  lakelet,  one  base 
of  which  terminates  in  the  water,  is  so  tastefully  and  naturally 
managed  that  criticism  is  so  fairly  led  away  by  it,  that  the 
trickmess  of  the  thing  evades  notice. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon — a 
little  building  overgrown  with  ivy  and  deeply  embosomed 
among  noble  trees — which  is  so  truly  picturcscjne  and  attractive 
that  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  sham,  for>it  is 


^  1  Hi,t-?.T._.r?i-     .^.^CNE^A^ftffrv 
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Scene  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Little  Trianon. 


be  thus  translated,  "  On  the  Composition  of  Landscapes, 
and  the  Means  of  Embellishuig  Nature."  He  hastened  to 
put  in  practice  at  Ermenonville  the  theories  enunciated  in 
his  work;  and  the  result  of  his  labours  has  been  thus 
described  by  a  clever  though  somewhat  cj-nical  critic : — 
"  This  is  certainly  a  return  in  the  direction  of  nature ;  but 
accompanied  by  the  unfortunate  determuiation  to  ornament  it 
by  the  introduction  of  sham  ruins,  imitation  cottages,  pre- 
tended temples,  false  tombs,  and  other  devices  of  a  similar 
class,  such  as  verses  inscribed  on  rocks,  or  half-obliterated  in- 
scriptions on  fallen  fragments  of  stone ;  it  being  expected  that 
a  wanderer  among  those  serpentine  paths  should  feel  a  vivid 
pleasure  in  the  deciphering  of  some  sublune  phrase  half 
overgrown  with  moss  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  or  to  fall  into  a 
pleasing  reverie  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fallen  stones  of 
the  sham  ruin."  Absolutely  similar  remarks  might  be  macle 
on  the  planning  and  decorations  of  the  gardens  of  the  Petit 
Trianon,  which  have  also  their  sham  seignorial  castle,  then- 
sham  chaumthres,  their  imitation  mill,  and  their  utterly  idle, 
yet  very  pretty  mill  stream.  But  if  the  visitor  will  only  shut 
up  his  cynical  criticism,  and  admire  the  green  slopes  and  the 


iindoubtedly  a  very  charming  object ;  so  charming,  that  few 
will  care  to  be  told  that  it  was  originally  built  as  a  real  dairy, 
which  it  now  onlj-  pretends  to  be,  as  it  is  no  longer  used  for 
that  piu'pose. 

In  summmg  up  the  general  merits  of  the  great  park 
and  gardens  of  Versailles,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a 
grand  geometric  garden,  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  architecture  of  the  palace,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous  example 
of  its  kind  that  regal  expenditure  and  the  labour  and  genius  of 
a  host  of  great  artists  ever  produced,  or  that  is  ever  likelj'  to 
be  produced — at  any  rate  in  Euroi^e.  In  such  a  system  of 
gardening,  the  beauty  of  flowers,  the  contrasts  of  various 
kinds  of  foliage,  the  grandly  contrasted  natural  forms  of  trees, 
and  the  irregularly  and  picturescjuely  sedged  edges  of 
spai'kling  water,  perform  no  part,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very 
minor  part.  And  therefore,  this  system  of  palatial  gardening 
must  be  judged,  to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the  principles, 
good  or  bad,  upon  which  it  is  based.  We  must  at  the  same 
time  concede  to  the  little  landscape  garden  of  the  Trianon  the 
merit  of  being  sufficiently  charming  to  prevent  the  most 
cynical  critic  from  objecting  to  it. 
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SAND    AN    UNSUSPECTED    PLANT-KILLEE. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  we  kuovv;  and  it  is  equally  true, 
though  not  so  well  known,  that  all  is  not  sand  that  looks  to  be  so. 
I  have  even  found  in  some  so-called  silver.sands  a  large  jiercentage 
of    lime.      It    looked   white    and  j 

sparkling,  but  tested  with  water  it 
made  a  niilk-likc  infusion.  Jlany 
such  sands  contain  lime  enough 
to  kill  whole  colonics  of  heaths  or 
other  choice  plants.  And  as  to 
coloured  sands,  the}-  are  still  more 
impure ;  and  tlie  more  colour,  as 
.a  I'ule,  the  greater  the  impurity  ; 
for  the  colour  is  the  stain  left  by 
some  earth  or  iron  that  is  certain 
to  1)0  injurious  to  plants.  Reigate 
silver-sand  is  the  best.  The  par- 
tiality of  cultivators  for  this  is  well 
known  to  dealers  in  sand;  conse- 
quently, they  all  profess  to  come 
from  Reigate,  though  many  of 
them  get  their  supplies  nnich 
nearer  where  they  live.  I  have 
even  had  white  sand  from  the 
seashore  offered  for  pnro  Reigate. 

The  purification  of  sand  for  the 
])otting  of  choice  plants  is  a 
liranch  of  gardening  that  has  been 
much  neglected.  Great  care  has 
been  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
jjeats  and  the  choice  of  loams,  and 
their  qualities  have  been,  and  are, 
tested  in  various  ways  ;  but  sands 
have  received  far  less  attention  ; 
and  yet  the  best  sweetened  loam 
and  peat  may  sjiecdily  be  converted 
into  plant  poison  by  means  of  im- 
])uro  sands.  The  best  sand  I  ever 
had  was  pounded  down  froiri  wliite 
fi'oe  or  snnd  stone.  A  good  por- 
tion of  it  ^vas  used  in  a  roughish 
state,  and  the  )'oot3  of  Ueaths, 
Epacriscs,  Azaleas,  &c.,  clung  to 
these  as  if  they  were  pearls  of 
gre.at  price  to  them  ;  and  the  lino 
sand  seemed  almost  equally  es- 
teemed. For  the  potting  of  choicer 
plants,  all  sands  should  be  passed 
through  fire  and  water  first.  The 
lii'sl  burns  out  any  organic  im- 
purities, and  the  latter  washes  out 
line  earthy  matter.  Some  portions 
of  sand  may  even  be  too  fine  for 
cur  purpose,  and  their  minute 
I)articlos  can  be  washed  out.  San<l 
is  used  chieflj'  for  mechanical  rci. 
sons ;  it  baulks,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  the  cohesive  power  of  soils,  and 
hinders  theni  from  running  tun 
closely  together.  llcnce,  tin? 
grittier  it  is,  in  reason,  the  better. 
For  soft-wooded  plants  and  com. 
mon  purposes,  I  pr(^fer  road  to  pit 
sand.  Jioth  ought  to  be  washed  ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  reason 
iil'thc  prererencewill  appear.  Tuki' 
tlu!  same  quantity  of  each  to  start 
with,  anil  at  the  end  of  the  wash, 
ing  we  will  find  generally  as  much 
again  of  the  road  as  the  pit  sand 
li>ft.  Of  course  tlio  latter  varies 
iTnmensi'ly  in   quality,    and    occa.  A 

sionaly  iiits  of  pretty  pure  coloured  I 

sand  are  found.'  But  very  often  pit  sands  enntnin  fifty  or  more  percent, 
of  coloured  earths,  soft,  line,  useless,  and  it  nn\y  be  highly  injurimis. 

Sand  might  readily  be  burnt  in  our  boiler  funiaces  in  small 
portable  retorts  ;  and  were  its  purification,  either  by  fire  or  water, 
more  general,  we  should  hear  fewer  complaints  of  sour  soils  that 
the  roots  refused  to  feed  upon,  and  of  sudden  and  aiipai-ently 
unaccountable  deaths  among  ehoiee  plants.  1).  T.  Fisu. 


AN  OLD  PLANT  OF  THE  DWARF  FAN  PaLM. 

Tins  is  nsnally  seen  in  such  a  dwarf  condition  that  few  of 
us  would  suspect  it  to  attain  such  stature  as  that  represented 
by  the  specimen  now  figured.  It  grows,  and  has  long  grown, 
in  the  Gardeu  of  Plants  at  Paris,  where  it  and  a  companion 
plant  are  placecl  every  year  in  the  open  air.  This  Palm,  valu- 
.  able  in  all  stages,  is  particularly 

Y  so  for  narrow  corridors,   glass- 

**^"^ —     covered  jiassagcs,  etc.,  where  a 

X  tall,  graceful,  and  tropical  type 

of  vegetation  is  rec|uired,  and 
where  there  is  no  room  for 
wide-spreading  forms. 


"  J-MUj-T-aLj-^^r 
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Fine  Oiil  SiJocimen  of  tlio  Dwarf  l-'uu  l*alni. 


CONSERVATORIES    IN 
THE  NATURAL  STYLE. 

I.v  discussing  the  subject  of  con- 
servatories in  the  natural  style 
nothing  has  yet  been  said  res- 
pecting the  building  for  the  winter 
gardeu,  conservatory,  or  whatever 
name  it  is  thought  fit  by  which 
to  designate  it ;  nevertheless, 
wherever  any  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  the  project  to  a  successful 
issue  it  is  of  much  importance 
that  this  most  essential  point  bo 
well  considered.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  conservatories 
in  this  countrj',  large  and  small, 
are  nothing  more  than  mere  crea- 
tions of  the  architect,  who  gener- 
ally finds  a  vacant  corner  iuto 
which  the  introduction  of  a  cou. 
servatory  will  improve  the  ap].iear- 
ance  of  the  mansion,  and  this 
without  regard  to  adaptation  for 
the  plants  it  is  destined  to  lujUl. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of 
roof-climbers,  it  becomes  a  mere 
living  sepulchre  for  the  occuiiants, 
which canonly  bo  kept  in  .anything 
like  tolerable  condition  by  fre({Uont 
removals,  simply  through  an  in. 
sufficiency  of  that  greatest  of  all 
essentials  —  light.  The  fact  of 
every  plant  which  we  introduce 
into  our  glass  houses,  and  more 
especially  the  occupants  of  the 
warmest  of  them  being  iudigouous 
to  countries  where  they  are  sub- 
ject to  an  amount  of  light  scarcely 
nnderstcod  by  ns  in  oivr  sunless 
climate,  ought  to  point  to  the 
necessity  of  making  this  tlie  first 
consideration  in  the  mat  tor.  .\ud 
even  if  it  were  not  a  positive 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
plants,  tliero  is  another  potent 
reason  in  reference  to  this  to  bo 
considered,  and  that  is  that  a  cou. 
servatory  ought  to  be  most  enjoy, 
able  in  winter ;  yet  how  often  do 
wo  find  frcun  insullioiency  of  light 
that  a  gloom  is  cast  over  the  whole 
of  the  interior  ? 

The  first  cmisidenition  should  be 
the  situation.  Unless  a  conserva. 
tory  can  occupy  a  position  that 
will  afford  an  abiuidanco  of  liglit, 
and  also  harmonise  well  with  the 
architectural  features  without 
being  made  too  lofty  for  the 
1  well-being  of  the  plants,  it  never 

ought  l(*  be  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  nuuision ; 
and,  wherever  it  is  plaeeil,  the  internal  appearance,  when  furnisheil, 
ought  to  take  precedence  over  mere  outside  effect ;  but  where  sonud 
cultural  and  the  necessary  architectural  knowledge  ore  combined, 
both  these  essentials  might  bo  secured. 

The  next  question  is  the  nmterlal— iron  or  wood.      On  this  subject 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  ;  each  have  their  advantages.    In 
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wood,  the  expansion  and  contraction  consequent  upon  the  changes  of 
our  variable  climate,  are  much  less  than  with  iron,  consequently 
there  is  not  so  much  breakage  of  glass.  Against  this,  iron  has  the 
two  great  advantages  of  durability,  and  its  greater  strength  admits 
of  its  being  reduced  in  bulk,  so  as  to  admit  much  more  light  than  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  wood ;  therefore  I  must  give  the  preference  to 
ii'on. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  form  of  the  building ;  here  there  will 
be  room  for  the  exercise  of  much  diversity  of  taste,  and  the 
surrounding's  in  each  individual  case  will  in  some  measui'e  determine 
the  plan.  Conservatories  of  any  size,  constructed  with  a  single  span, 
internally  have  an  apparent  deficiency  in  breadth,  in  short,  a  cramped 
api^earauce,  and  do  not  ai^lord  sufficient  scope  for  anything  approaching 
a  uatm-al  arrangement  of  the  plants.  The  best  form  would  be  a 
series  of  three  or  five  curvilinear  spans,  according  to  the  length,  the 
centre  one  being  higher  than  the  rest,  using  iron  columns  for 
support,  and  hollow,  so  as  to  take  oif  the  roof-water.  This  forna 
might  be  varied  with  a  transept,  or  in  other  ways,  if  thought 
desirable. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  plants,  no  set  form  of  arrangement 
can  be  satisfactorily  given,  unless  the  size  of  the  building  was  deter- 
mined on ;  but,  above  all  things,  anything  approaching  crowding- 
must  be  avoided,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
rci^ose  which  is  so  essential  for  general  effect.  As  to  the  plants  that 
are  to  be  permanently  jilanted  out :  this  will  require  being  done  with 
judgment,  considering  well  what  proportion  each  individual  is  likely 
ultimately  to  attain,  and  should  be  confined  to  such  things  as  are 
intended  to  drape  the  walls  with  climbers  for  the  roof  and  the  plants 
that  are  to  fill  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the  building.  If 
it  were  necessary  to  use  only  such  things  as  are  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage,  or  to  make  the  arrangement  to  consist  principally  of 
such,  then  almost  all  might  be  planted  out.  This  might  answer  in 
the  sunny  clime  of  southern  Europe,  but  during  our  sunless  winters 
we  want  a  very  considerable  amount  of  colour  in  the  shape  of 
blooming  plants.  Now,  I  say  distinctly,  that  with  few  exceptions, 
these  blooming  plants  must  not  be  planted  out,  but  must  be  grown 
in  pots,  tubs,  or  similar  contrivances.  And  this  for  many  reasons, 
the  principal  one  being  that  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  blooming- 
season  mth  plants  that  cannot  be  moved.  As  to  the  objectionable 
appearance  of  the  pots  or  tubs,  this  might  easily  be  overcome  by 
sinkino;  them  to  the  level  of  the  ground  where  they  are  placed ;  or 
there  are  many  other  devices  by  which  they  might  be  concealed. 
But,  as  I  attempted  to  shoAv  in  my  first  communication  on  this 
subject,  unless  the  selection  of  the  plants  is  made  with  care  and 
judgment,  failure  must  follow.  Instead  of  going-  to  the  liottest  parts 
of  the  world  for  plants  of  quick  growth  that  will  alwaj'sbe  struggling 
to  outstrip  the  bounds  allotted  to  them,  and  that  require  a  tempera- 
ture too  hot  to  render  the  jjlace  as  enjoyable  as  it  should  b.e,  the 
selection  shoiild  be  made  of  such  plant.s  as  are  found  in  more  tem- 
perate climes  that  possess  advantages  the  reverse  of  those  to  which 
I  allude. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  more  natural  arrangement  of  our  conser- 
vatories will  gi-adually  take  the  place  of  the  present  system.  For- 
tunately, this  improvement  in  general  effect  can  be  attained  without 
sacrificing  in  any  way  that  excellence  of  culture  on  which  the 
gardeners  of  this  country  justly  pride  themselves. 

fioutligate.  T.  BiVirfE.s. 


I  quiTE  agree  with  M.  Andre  as  to  the  general  principles  involved 
in  this  matter.  Nothing  is  more  desirable  than  that  the  structures 
by  cbiirtesy  called  "green"  houses  and  conservatories  should  be 
made  a  little  greener  and  fresher  and  more  natural-looking  than  they 
usually  are.  This  is  desirable  from  every  point  of  view,  but  especi- 
ally so  for  the  gardener,  who  is  continually  harassed  by  the  present 
system  of  filling  and  emptying  the  conservatory  every  second  week 
or  so.  The  success  of  the  plan,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the 
selection  of  the  plants ;  and  while  M.  Andre's  selection  of  Palms 
and  plants  of  noble  habit  is  admirable,  and  embraces  a  good  many 
things  that  deserve  to  be  better  kno-rni,  I  think  he  is  wrong  in  enumerat- 
ing in  his  last  list  such  subjects  as  the  Sweet  Verbena  and  the  Spar- 
mannia.  No  doubt  they  would  do  well,  but  so  would  hundreds  of 
unsuitable  weeds.  It  is  the  noble  Palm,  Dracaana,  and  Tree  Fern 
type  of  vegetation  we  want ;  the  small-leaved  and  flowering  plants 
we  can  add  in  pots  as  we  like.  As  types,  these  are  not  so  welcome 
for  permanent  planting  as  the  tropical  forms.  But  the  chief  reason 
for  employing  such  plants  as  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  the  hardier 
Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Dracaanas,  &c.,  is  because  they  do  not  become 
periodically  shabby ;  do  not  rush  up  to  the  roof  hastily  and  begin 
pushing  through  the  glass,  but  remain  for  years  at  a  time  in  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  condition — always  in  winter  or  summer  ready 
to  gracefully  harmonise  with  any  flowering  or  other  plants  we  can 
spare  to  associate  with  them. — H.  Vinek. [We  q-nite  concur.] 
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Thottgh  common  many  years  ago,  these  are  now  not  often 
seen,  even  among  the  best-appointed  collections  of  plants. 
Why  this  should  be  we  cannot  tell;  for  they  are  not  plants  of 
difficult  cultivation,  neither  do  they  belong  to  the  most  fugitive 
of  decorative  plants,  as  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  branched 
spikes,  and  remain  in  perfection  for  many  weeks.  The  great 
drawback  is  that  they  are  not  easy  to  produce  ia  a  dwarf  state, 
and  hence,  unless  great  care  be  taken  at  the  outset,  they  are 
apt  to  run  up  spindly  and  produce  a  single  spike  of  bloom 
only.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cnttiugs  be 
taken  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  so  that  the  young  buds 
may  come  pretty  close  to  the  ground.  The  buds  are  opposite 
in  pairs,  and  hence  the  first  growth  should  be  two  shoots,  the 
second  four,  and  so  on,  six  or  eight  pairs  of  shoots  making  a 
magnificent  plant — such  a  one  as  is  rarely  seen,  and  will  take 
several  j'ears  to  form.  Ciittings  may  be  taken  in  the  spring, 
when  the  plants  will  be  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state,  and 
possibly  many  of  the  leaves  will  have  fallen.  Cut  the  plants 
down  to  within  the  last  pair  of  joints  on  each  shoot  from  the 
old  wood,  and  then  cut  each  shoot  into  lengths  close  above  and 
about  two  inches  below  the  joints, making  the  last  cut  in  a 
sloping-  direction,  so  as  to  allow  a  larger  surface  for  the 
production  of  roots.  To  strike  the  cuttings  readily  a  brisk,  moist 
bottom  and  atmospheric  heat  is  necessary — in  fact,  indispens- 
able. The  cuttings  are  best  put  in  singly  in  small  pots,  as 
then  they  sustain  very  little  check  in  removal.  When  they 
are  struck  allow  the  shoots  to  grow  on,  removing  them  into 
larger  pots  as  it  may  become  necessary,  until  they  are  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  and  then,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  stop 
each  shoot  back  to  the  lowermost  pair  of  buds.  From  these 
four  pairs  of  shoots  should  be  produced,  and  when  these  have 
attained  sufiicient  strength  they  also  may  be  stopped  back,  and 
if  they  are  vigorous  at  the  time  eight  pairs  of  shoots  may  be 
the  result.  This,  technically  speaking,  may  be  called  forming 
the  bottom,  a  process  which  may  result  in  fine  plants  another 
season,  but  not  in  those  which  will  produce  flowers  the  flrst. 
But  never  mind  that ;  take  care  to  get  the  last  set  of  shoots 
well  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened,  and  then  gradually  dry 
oH  and  put  the  plants  to  rest  for  the  winter.  They  must  not 
be  kept  absolutely  dry  for  the  winter ;  but  no  more  water 
must  be  given  than  will  be  requisite  to  keep  the  plants 
from  shrivelling. 

Wi£h  plants  for  blooming  it  will  be  necessary  to  grow  them 
right  on  from  the  cutting  state,  gi-ring  them  none  of  the 
checks  of  the  stopping  process,  but  encouraging  them  to  grow 
as  strongly  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  a  brisk  growmg 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  rising  to  90  degrees  with  sun  heat, 
is  necessary,  and  if  at  the  same  time  bottom  heat  can  be  given, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  Cuttings  rooted  in  small  pots 
may  be  removed  to  four-inch,  again  to  six-inch,  and  if  they  are 
very  robust,  to  eight-inch  pots,  of  course  watching^  the  right 
time  for  these  several  removals.  The  best  compo'st  for  the 
strong-growuig  kinds  is  rich  turfy  loam  three  parts,  and  a 
fourth  of  rotten  dung  well  incorporated,  to  which  must  be 
added  sufficient  sand,  charcoal,  and  crushed  oyster-shells  to 
make  it  light  and  friable.  Pot  firmly  at  all  times,  but 
especially  when  the  plants  receive  their  last  shift  for  the 
season.  To  ensure  their  blooming,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  full  light,  and  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible;  but  at  the 
same  fime,  as  the  leaves  are  thick  and  coriaceous,  to  prevent 
their  scorching  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  in  bright 
sunlight,  This,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  equality  of  the 
glass.  If  it  is  good  and  free  from  convexities,  no  shading  will 
be  necessary ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be  safest  to  throw  a  slight 
shade  over  the  plants  in  bright  sunlight.  The  plants  may  be 
made  to  bloom  at  any  time  from  October,  or  eai-lier,  to  March, 
according-  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  may  be  placed; 
but  all  attemjDts  to  prolong  the  blooming  beyond  that  season 
and  into  the  early  spring  have  signally  failed.  When  they 
have  ceased  blooming  reduce  the  supply  of  water,  and  remove 
the  plants  into  a  lower  temperature.  The  time  for  cutting 
them  down  must  be  regulated  by  the  season  in  which  it  is 
desired  that  the  plants  should  bloom.  It  is  best  to  divide  the 
stocks  of  the  plants  into  three  or  four  sets,  and,  by  introducing 
a  set  into  a  higher  temperature  every  month,  a  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  had  from  October  to  the  end  of  March, 
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In  speaking  of  the  old  plants,  in  successive  years  the  young 
shoots  must  be  boldly  cut  back  to  the  lowermost  pair  of.  buds 
upon  each  liranch,  then  syringe  them  daily,  limiting  the  supply 
of  water  at  the  root.  In  a  short  time  the  buds  will  begin  to 
develop  themselves,  and  then  the  plants  must  be  shaken  out, 
the  roots  curtailed,  and  repotted  into  small  pots  in  the  compost 
previously  named.  After  this  bottom  heat  may  Ijo  applied 
with  advantage,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  vigorously  on, 
of  course  guarding  against  those  insect  pests  to  which  almost 
all  plants  are  subject.  'I'ho  preoedbig  remarks  apply  in  the 
niain  to  that  old  favourite  species,  A.  cristata,  but  thej'  are 
also  apj5licable  to  A.  aurantiaca  and  Roezli,  though  these, 
being  more  delicate  in  habit,  will  require  the  compost  to  be 
very  turfy,  with  an  addition  of  peat ;  and,  until  they  become 
well  established,  should  ha\'e  limited  pot  room  and  careful 
watering.  'I.'wo  moi'c  beautiful  plants  when  properly  grown 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Tlie  regret  is  that  we  see 
them  so  rarely.  h\  addition  to  the  above  we  may  specify 
A.  nitens,  a  recent  introduction  from  Guayarpiil,  which  blooms 
in  May.  A.  Siboniana,  from  Brazil,  is  another  spring-blooming 
species  of  great  beautj-,  These  two  species  we  should  specially 
recommend  to  our  great 
plant  growers  as  being- 
worthy  of  their  attention 
for  exhibition  pui-poses. 
W. 

PALMS    FOR    THE 
GARDEN. 

{Oontimued  from  2>.  283.) 

cocos  australis  (svn., 
"Wallisii:  Paraguay). — 
llabit,  douse;  fiouds,  recur- 
ved; pinmc,  regular,  narrow, 
channeled  on  the  underside  ; 
a  character  which  also  belongs 
to  all  the  sijecics.  A  good 
gi'pcnhouse  jjalm,  the  fronds 
of  ^vhich  are  nioro  like  those 
of  a  Phamix  than  tliose  of 
others  of  the  genus. 

C.  HOTRY.VCEA  (SYX.,  ISOTKYO- 

PHORA :  Tropical  Amkuica). — 
Fronds,  when  young,  erect, 
when  old,  drooping;  pinnae, 
regular,  lax.  Very  orliamental 
when  about  ton,  or  froiu  that 
to  sixteen  foet  in  height,  the 
whole  iilant  then  being  very 
erect,  and  forming  a  strilcing 
object  among  large-foliaged 
plants. 

C.  rLEXUOSA  (Brazil). — Jn 
general   habit    allied   to   tlio 

last,  G.xcept  as  regards  the  i)innEO,   which  arc  .■iirai 
from  eight  to  ten.     Very  ornamental. 

C.  NUCU'KRA  (Cocoa-nut  Palm  :  India.n  Arciiu'elago). — Fronds 
vory  stout  comparud  with  those  of  the  other  species ;  pinnre,  regular, 
two  inches  broad.  A  well-known  and  noble  palm  for  largo  stoves ; 
fond  of  water  and  heat,  and  so  fast  a  grower  us  soon  to  get  too 
large  for  general  purposes.  Of  this  species  thoic  is  a  fine  variety 
called  the  "King,"  with  a  yellowish  tint  in  tlie  foliage,  altugether 
a  stronger  plant  than  the  lust,  of  which,  moreover,  there  arc  some 
twenty  other  varieties,  some  smaller  than  the  normal  kind,  but  not 
in  cultivation  in  this  comitry. 

C.  PERNA.MiiucENsis. — A  lax,  bad  growcr,  and  not  useful. 

C.  PLUMOSA  (sY.\.,  co.mmosa:  Brazil). — Erect;  piuna>,  irregular. 
Of  the  erect-growing  section  of  this  genus,  this  is  the  best,  though 
all  are  good.  Where  a  slim,  tall  plant  is  required  to  break  a  line  or 
give  elegance  to  a  lofty  stove,  such  palms  as  these  are  useful,  giving 
to  such  positions  a  very  tropical  effect. 

C.  RO.MANz'oiFiANA  (BRAZIL). —  Ercct ;  pinniD,  regular,  narrow, 
and  lax. 

C.  SCHIZOPIIYLLA  (BOLIVIA). — Fi'ouds,  rofle.\od,  loug ;  pinna),  regular ; 
petioles  brown,  with  spines  at  base.  A  tall-growing  species,  with 
the  habit  of  a  Phoenix.     A  very  ornamental  conservatory  palm. 

C.  Weddeliana. — Fronds,  gracefully  spreading;  pinna;,  one  and 
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a  half  inch,  wide,  regular,  glaucous.  The  most  elegant  species  of 
this  genus  ;  when  not  more  than  four  feet  in  height,  young  plants  of 
it  have  often  as  many  as  twelve  and  twenty  gi'aceful  fronds  on  them  , 
forming  a  plume  of  the  most  beautiful  description. 

CoPERXiciA. — A  genus  of  Tropical  American  palms,  having 
foliage  similar  to  that  of  Latanias,  but  irregular  and  sparse ;  there- 
fore not  desirable  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  The  species  are 
cerifera,  tectorum,  and  palmata,  the  last  of  which  is  the  best;  foliage 
nearly  round  and  dark-green. 

CORYPHA    AUSTRALIS     (SYX.,    LIVISTOXA  :     NEW    HOLLANP).- — Fronds, 

palmate,  cut  half-way,  forming  almost  a  circle ;  spines  on  the  petiole, 
small  and  recurved  ;  fibre  at  base  bro«ni.  An  excellent  greenhouse 
palm  or  for  setting  out  of  doors  in  summer.  It  is  not  a  very  fast 
grower,  and  may  be  kept  iu  a  room  for  a  long  time  without  injury. 

C.  UJIBRACULITEHA  (Ceylon) . —  Frouds,  palmate;  petiole  with 
small  spines  on  margin.  A  very  slow-growing  palm,  and  one  which 
forms  very  strong  roots,  unfitting  it  for  pot  culture. 

DiPLOTHEMiUM  CAUUESCEXS  (Brazil). — Fronds,  fi-om  twelve  to 
twenty  feet,  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  nearly  erect,  regular,  pinnate, 
channelled  on  the  underside,  and  white  ;  upper  sui-face  dark  green ; 
unarmed.     A  noble  palm  for  a  large  house,  the  nearly  erect  fronds, 

showing  the  white  undersides, 
being  verj^  effective ;  moderate 
heat  is  suificient  for  it. 

D.  LrrroRALE  (Brazil). — -A 
lax,  useless  plant  for  decora- 
tive piu'poses. 

D.  MMtiTiMCM  (Brazil). — 
In  general  aspect  Hke  cau- 
descens,  but  dwarfer  antl 
denser. 

El.uis  gui.neexsis  (The 
Oil  Palji  :  West  Tropical 
Ai'rica)  .  —  Plant,  dense ; 
fronds,  erect  and  spreading ; 
pinniB,  regular,  channelled  on 
the  imderside,  recurved ;  base 
of  petiole  spinose ;  fronds,  fully 
developed,  plant  trom  eight  to 
ten  feet.  NVhen  young,  this 
makes  a  good  plant,  as  well  as 
a  good  useful  plant  for  deco- 
ration, being  of  light  feathery 
habit,  and  it  will  last  well  in  , 
a  small  pot  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  When  old,  it  gets 
rough;  it  is  fond  of  heal 
and  water. 

E.  .MELAXACOCCA    (BRAZIL). 

— In  general  appearuuce  like 
the  last,  but  slenderer,  and 
without  spines ;  a  good 
palm.  J.  Croucheu. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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drac-^nas  as  window  plants. 

Birr  a  few  years  ago  Dracasnas  were  only  known  in  collections  of 
choice  greenhouse  plants,  and  like  many  other  things,  it  was  formerly 
supposed  that  they  could  only  be  grown  by  skilful  gardenera.  They 
have  been  found  to  endure,  however,  and  even  tlourish  under  vory  ordi! 

t  nary  treatment.  The  increased  taste  for  and  general  use  of  hanging- 
baskets  and  window-boxes  have  made  plants  formerly  rare  in  sucli 
positions  now  quite  common.  Dracaenas,  as  will  bo  seen  by  our  illus- 
tration, have  a  line  appearance  in  window  boxes,  and  they  also  look 
well  in  Wardian  cases.  Drae:enas,  as  is  doubtless  well  known,  belong 
to  the  bily  family,  but  they  do  not  have  showy  llowers,  and  are 
cultivated'solely  for  their  fobage.  Many  of  them  have  red  coloured 
foliage,  and  others  present  different  sh.ades  of  greou.  There  is  con. 
sidendjle  difference  in  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  leaves,  and  all 
have  a'lileasing  tropical  habit.  They  endure  the  di-y  air  of  our 
dwellings  with  impunity.  The  tall  specimen  iu  the  centre  of  the  box 
is  Draciona  iudivisa;  the  two  smaller  ones  are,  U.  torrainalis,  with 
reddish  foliage,  and  D.  anstralis,  with  broad  green  leaves.  Somo 
Tradescantia  repens  is  i)ut  in  aa  a  covering  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  givo 

'    the  box  a  pleasing  appearance. — Ifmrlh  and  Iloini: 
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CULTUKE  OF  PLANTS  IN  KOOMS. 

{Continued  from  page  199.) 

Our  illasti'ation  is  intended  to  furnisli  a  view  of  plant 
arrangement  in  a  room  wliich  is  lighted  on  one  side  only. 
Ivy  and  tlio  antarctic  vine  here  form  an  important  part  of 
the  decoration.  The  baskets  of  plants  on  the  floor  are 
placed  at  just  such  a  distance  from  the  wall  that  the  light 
from  the  windows 
may  fall  dhectlyon 
them.  In  place  of 
these,  flower-stands 
may  be  used,  plac- 
ing them  directl}' 
opposite  the  win- 
dows. The  parts  of 
the  wall  between 
the  windows  are 
very  unsuitable  po- 
sitions for  flower- 
stands,  although 
one  often  sees  them 
placed  there. 

In  dwelling- 
rooms,  properly  so 
called,  plant  deco- 
ration, as  we  have 
hitherto  described 
it,  cannot  be  carried 
on,  as  it  wovild 
either  darken  the 
rooms  too  much,  or 
would  deprive  the 
mistress  of  the 
house  of  the  win- 
dow recess  in  which 
she  loves  to  sit  at  a 
table  with  her  work. 
Bu-t  even  in  Russia, 
when  nature  out  of 
doors  lies  dead  and 
the  earth  is  covered 
with  a  slu'ond  of 
snow,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  greenness 
of  vegetation,  so 
soothing  to  the  eyes 
and  so  cheering  to 
the  muid,  by  con- 
structing bowers  or 
canopies  of  ivy  or 
Cissus,  at  the  win- 
dow and  only  a  little 
broader  than  it,  so 
that  they  may  be  hi 
a  line  with  the  side- 
walls  of  the  window 
recess.  The  plants 
placed  in  the  win- 
dow here  should  not 
be  too  large,  and 
then  the  mistress 
ean  sit  at  her  work- 
table  in  a  green 
bower  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  the  di- 
mensions of  space 
in  the  apartment 
being  very  little 
curtailed  thereby. 
But  these  rooms 
generally  have  several  windows,  one  or  other  of  which  may, 
without  detriment  to  the  bght  or  the  use  of  the  apartment, 
be  devoted  entu'ely  to  plants,  in  which  ease  boards  or  shelves 
may  be  placed  one  over  another,  and  on  them  may  be  cultivated 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  or  flowering  plants,  or  the  windows 
may  be  converted  mto  double  windows,  the  construction  of 
which  will  be  explained  further  on. 


Room  Plant-Cultiu'c  afc  St.  Petcrsbiu'gh. 


The  Abeangement  of  Plants  in  Rooms,  Corridoks,  Cellars,  &c.,  where 
THE  Temperature  is  Above  the  Freezing  Point. 
"VVe  must  here,  as  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  arrangement  for  ornament,  and  the 
arrangement  for  culture  only.  "With  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ment for  decorative  purposes  in  rooms  not  usually  occupied, 
but  which  maintain  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
or  in  corridors,  on  staircases,  &c.,  with  a  similar  tempei-ature, 

the  instructions  al- 
ready given  will 
be  equally  suitable, 
and  the  only  dif- 
ference will  be  in 
.  the  selection  of  the 
plants.  Hardy 
evergreen  green - 
house  plants  may 
lie  employed  hero 
during  the  period 
of  rest,  and,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  make 
a  fresh  growth, 
may  even  be  placed 
during  the  winter, 
inpositions  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  light 
without  suffering 
any  harm.  But  as 
soon  as  the  new 
growth  commences, 
they  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  positions 
which  are  better 
lighted. 

In  the  greater 
number  of  cases, 
greenhouse  plants, 
whether  they  be 
evergreen  foliage 
plants,  or  flower- 
ing plants,  are  not 
brought  by  the 
amateur  inside  the 
dwelling-house  for 
decorative  pur- 
poses, but  jiartly  in 
order  to  produce 
flowers  for  winter- 
bloommg,  partly  to 
fill  flower  -  stands 
before  the  windows 
in  summer,  and 
partly  for  the  open- 
air  decoration  of 
balconies,  veran- 
dahs, &c.,  during 
the  summer. 
Therefore  in  cul- 
tivating them  in 
rooms,  the  winter 
period  is  the  chief 
one  which  requires 
attention.  Hardy 
kinds  which  can  en- 
dure some  degrees 
of  coldunsheltered, 
and  which  maintain 
a  perfect  state  of 
rest  all  through 
the  winter,  may  be 
wintered  in  places 
feebly  lighted,  or  even  almost  dark,  such  as  cellars,  vaults, 
&c.  As  in  such  places  all  depends  on  keeping  the  plants 
in  a  state  of  rest,  the  -temperature  should  range  from 
1°  to  3°  above  zero.  The  positions  of  the  plants  are  to  be 
looked  to,  so  that  they  will  be  injured  neither  by  too  much 
moisture  or  damp  air,  nor  by  dust  or  too  dry  air.  In  the  first 
case  mouldiness  and  decay,  and  in  the  second  the  drying  up 
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of  the  plants  will  inflict  mncli  damage.  Thorough  ventilation 
will  prove  of  considerable  service  during  the  winter.  Cellars 
in  which  fermentation  is  carried  on,  dry  heated  vaults,  fruit 
cellars,  &c.,  arc  consequently  unsuited  for  the  wintering  of 
plants ;  while  half-lighted,  dry  cellars  are  most  favourable. 
Deciduous  shrubs,  and  shrubs  in  pots,  and  even  hardy  ever- 
greens, arc  more  easily  wintered  in  such  localities,  in  pro- 
jiortion  as  the  mildnes.s  of  the  climate  allows  them  to  be 
brought  in  late  in  the  season,  and  to  Ije  brought  out  again 
early  in  the  following  sj^ring,  before  the  now  growth  begins. 

A  room  with  a  tempei'ature  above  the  freezing  point  is  an 
excellent  ])Iace  for  wintering  the  greater  number  of  those 
favourite  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  the  flowers  of  which 
fall  off  principally  in  the  summer  months,  such  as  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  &c.  In  this  case,  where  it 
is  possible  to  have  such  an  arrangement,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  on  tables  or  stands  which  run  across  the  window,  and 
at  just  such  a  distance  from  it,  that  the  pai'ts  of  the  wall 
between  the  windows  may  not  hinder  the  light  from  falling 
directly  on  the  plants.  Stands  with  stc]is  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  rising  from  the  window,  which  are  not  more  than  a  foot 
lu'oad  at  the  most,  ai-e  the  most  suitable  arrangement,  because 
on  them  the  plants  are  so  distributed  that  each  receives  more 
liglit  than  if  thej^  were  arranged  on  tables.  When  a  stand  of 
this  khid  is  used,  there  should  be  either  no  plants  or  onl}- 
very  small  ones  placed  between  it  and  the  window,  so  that 
the  ])Iants  on  the  stand  maj-  enjoy  all  the  light  possible.  The 
space  behind  the  stand  and  luider  it  may  Ije  utilized  for  the 
wintering  of  deciduous  i)lants,  hardy  evergreens,  and,  above 
all,  hardy  greenhouse  plants  in  a  state  of  rest. 

When  the  room  is  not  to  lie  entirely  devoted  to  the  winterhig 
of  plants,  several  boards  may  be  placed  in  the  window,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  one  above  another,  on  which  the  siualler 
jilants  may  be  placed.  Other  and  larger  i)lants  may  be  set 
on  separate  stand.s  at  just  such  a  distance  from  the  window 
as  to  permit  access  to  the  smaller  plants  which  are  placed 
tliore.  Ventilation  in  mild  weather  and  a  careful  observance 
of  the  temperature,  so  that  frosty  air  may  not  enter  during  a 
sudden  change  in  the  weather,  are  two  points  which  require 
to  be  especially  attended  to. — From  the  Grnnan  nf  Dr.  l\nj,;l. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Rose  and  "White  riowered  Lapagerias. — Tbe  rose-coloured 

Liipafe'eria  II  11(1  its  wliih'  variety,  ou  account  of  the  size,  form,  consistence, 
and  durability  of  thoir  flower.s,  arc  amonff  the  most  choice  and  valuable 
for  cutting.  Tlic  latter  is  a  most  important  quality  most  fully  developed 
in  the  Lapageria.  The  flowers  have  a  wax-like  consistency  that  preserves 
tliom  from  fadinrr  for  days,  or  even  weeks.  l*endent  brandies,  hmig 
thickly  with  rosy  pink  or  wliite  bells,  are  simply  magnificent  for  vase  and 
basket  work,  the  effect  being  unique  and  iniraitalilo.  The  flowers  strike 
one  at  once  as  of  the  highest  quality,  while  their  size  adapts  them 
admirably  for  largo  vases,  &c.  A  vase  filled  with  linignip.iisia  suavecilens, 
with  Lapageria  rosea  fringing  its  sides,  has  a  iiui,i,'Miliceiit  cll'cct.  Single 
flowers,  set  in  green  moss  or  fern,  are  telling  in  flat  arrangements.  1 
hardly  venture  to  wiito  how  long  the  flowers  will  keep  fresh  in  such 
positions.  Then,  f ;>r  centres  or  for  forming  hand  bouquets,  the  Lapageria 
ninunted  singly  furnishes  material  of  the  flrst  quality.  A  single  flower  of 
either  the  rose,  or  white  variety  forms  an  exquisite  eye  or  centre.  Hoth 
colours  may  be  used  in  the  bomjuet  with  good  ertect.  A  white  centre, 
with  three  or  live  rose-culuured  flowers  round  it,  forms,  with  green 
backing  and  fringe,  and  a  little  "  staldiiug"  of  Lily  nf  the  Valley,  lloteia 
japoniea,  violets,  or  mignonette,  or  other  slender  IIowim-,  for  contrast  and 
perfunie,  a  jierfcct  bouquet.  A  rose  centre  with  «liitr  an  unid  is  equally 
beautiful,  and  more  chaste.  The  white  variety  gives  quite  a  new 
character  to  wediling  bouquets.  This  is  a  great  boon;  for  few  arts  are 
more  ditlicult  than  the  securing  of  variety  in  bouc|uets  spotlessly  while 
and  green  ordy.  The  novelty  of  form,  too.  in  the  Lapageria  is  an  advan- 
tage t[>the  maker  of  wedding  bouquid-s.  Standing  up,  the  white  eup-like 
flowers  remind  one  of  spotless  goblets  ollered  to  the  bride.  The  only 
dillercnee  in  the  two  varieties  is  that  of  colour  ;  in  all  other  respects  they 
appear  identical.  The  white  does  not  manifest  that  great  weakness  even 
that  often  apiiears  in  whit<'  varieties,  as  if  whili' were  inileed  the  breath 
of  consumption,  orthe  pah>  touch  of  early  death.  Still,  the  white  variety 
is  not  yet  generally  cultivated,  though  it  ouglit  to  Hud  a  place  in  every 
garden.— ii.  T.  ]■'.,  in  ••  FirUr 

A  New  rioral  Ornament  for  the  Drawing-room.— Last 

August  a  lady  friend  of  mine  gathereil  a  handful  of  tlie  w.irld-renowned 
flowers  of  Forget-me-Not,  Myosotis  palustris,  and  to  preserve  Ibeni  I'm-  as 
long  a  period  as  possible  they  were  put  in  a  lai-ge  soup-plate  filled  with 
rain  water.  The  flowers  were  placed  near  the  window,  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
iidvautjigos  resulting  from  au  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  the  water 


was  replenished  when  needful.  In  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time — 
three  weeks,  I  believe — white  thread-like  roots  were  emitted  from  the 
portion  of  the  flower-stalks  in  the  water,  and  they  ultimately  formed  a 
thick  network  over  the  plate.  The  flowers  remained  quite  fresh,  except- 
ing a  few  of  the  most  advanced  when  gathered,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots 
began  to  run  in  the  water  the  buds  began  to  expand,  and  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  faded  ;  and  up  to  the  middle  of  November  the  bouquet — if  it 
may  be  so-eaUed— was  a  dense  mass  of  flowers ;  and  a  more  beautiful  or 
chaste  ornament  for  the  indoor  apartment  cannot  be  imagined. — Thomaa 

W.  Grimh-r,  ia  "  GurJeun-s'  Mtitji'ziiic." 

GoniopMebium  appendicnlatiun.— It  is  well  known  that  many  fern  leaves, 
even  when  they  are  matured,  will  not  stand  long  in  water  after  being  cut — one 
or  two  days  at  the  most  will  suffice  to  finish  their  beauty.  Even  the  Maidenhair, 
though  (juite  matured,  will  not  stand  more  than  three  days.  I  may  mention  one 
kind  which  is  a  very  Ijeautiful  fern  in  any  way  we  choose  to  look  at  it,  whether 
in  pot,  basket,  or  fern-ease — Gonioi^hlebium  appeudicuhitum,  fronds  of  whiell 
will  stand  three  weeks  in  water  in  a  perfect  state.  I  look  ou  this  fern  ivs  a  most 
valuable  one  at  tliis  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  warm  greciJiousc  kind,  and  like 
most  of  the  valualjlc  winter  decorative  ferns,  is  most  impatient  of  heat.  It 
should  never  be  alloweil  to  get  dry,  and  a  saucer  of  water  at  the  roots  in  summer 
will  assist  it  very  much  to  mature  its  numerous  fronds  for  the  winter  months, 
when  they  are  found  rcallv  valuable.— H.  K.,  in  "  Gardenerg'  Chronicle." 


THE   PROPAGATOR. 

THE     ART     OF     GRAFTING. 

{Continued  from  pU'jo  27G.) 
METHODS  OF  GKAFTINti. 

These  are  mmierous,  and  vary  according  to  circumstances, 
being  not  tiufrc(iuently  the  result  of  chance,  or  the  fancy  of 
the  operator.  Fi'om  our  own  experience  and  observations  wo 
shall  describe  the  modes  which  are  most  useful.  By  modifying 
them  in  one  way  or  other  the  niunbei'  may  be  increased  ;  but 
all  may  be  referred  to  the  types  which  we  shall  describe,  and 
may  be  employed  with  the  same  results.  A  systematic  classi- 
fication of  them  is  difficult,  on  account  of  their  uumber,  and 
the  almost  invisible  lines  of  demarcation  by  which  soip.e  of 
them  are  divided  from  each  otlier.  They  may,  however,  bo 
groujicd  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.  : — Grafting  by  approach, 
or  inarching  ;  by  detached  scions  :  and  by  detached  buds. 

In  the  descriptive  part,  under  each  subdivision,  we  shall 
give  the  title  by  which  each  ])articular  o])eration  is  known. 
We  have  an-anged  the  subject  in  the  following  order  : — 

GUArTIXCr    )iV    AlTt!0.\CII. 

Group  1. — Method  by  veneering. 
,,        by  inlaying. 
English  metliod. 
Oroi'ii  -. — Inarching  with  an  eye. 

,,  with  a  branch. 

UiiAfnxi;  jiv  Detvciii:!)  Si  kins. 
1. — Side  grafting  under  the  bark. 

„  „  with  a  siiiqik'  brancli. 

,  „  with  a  luclcd  branch. 

„  ,,  in  the  alliurninn. 

„  „  with  a  straight  cleft. 

.,  ,.  with  an  oblique  cleft. 

-Crown  grafting. 
Ordinary  method. 
Improved  method. 
Group  o. — Ui~afting  dr  pri'r!>r!(i)i. 

Veneermg,  common  metliod. 
„  in  crown  grafting. 

„  with  strips  of  litirk. 

Crown  grafting  by  inlaying. 
Side  grafting  by  inlaying. 
-Cleft  grafting,  cmnmon  single. 


'.'/• 


"I' 


Group  '. 


Gr 


Hip 


t.- 


doublo. 


oblii|uc. 
terminal. 


Grot'i'  5.- 
Group  (j.- 


-Wbip  grafting 


woody, 
herbaceous. 


,  simple, 
complex. 
Saddle  grafting. 
-Mixed  gnifting. 
Grafting  with  cuttings. 
When  the  scion  is  a  cutting. 
When  tlio  stock  is  a  cutting. 
When  both  arc  cuttings. 
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EOOT    GHAPTING. 

Of  a  plant  ou  its  own  root. 

„  on  the  root  of  another  plant. 

Grafting  with  fruit  buds. 

Btjd  GkjVPTIsg  (Budding). 
0-roup  1. — Grafting  with  shield  buds. 

Bud  grafting  under  the  bark,  or  by  inoculation. 
„  ordinary  method. 

„  with  a  cross-shaped  incision. 

„  with  the  incision  reversed. 

„  by  veneering. 

„  the  combuied  or  double  method. 

Groaij  2. — Flute  grafting. 

„•  common  method. 

„  with  strips  of  bark. 

GRAFTING  BY  APPROACH. 
Genehal  Instrtictions. — Grafting  by  approach  is  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  methods  of  grafting.  Prom  time  imme- 
morial nature  has  given  examples  of  it  in  our  forests,  hedges, 
arbours,  &c.,  where  we  find  trees  joined  together  by  their 
branches,  stems,  or  roots,  from  long  continued  contact  or 
rubbing.  Grafting  by  approach,  then,  consists  in  uniting  two 
trees  by  their  stems  or  branches.  In  certain  cases,  the  shoot 
of  a  tree  or  plant  is  thus  grafted  on  the  parent  stem  or  branch. 
The  season  for  grafting  by  approach  commences  and  ends  with 
the  flow  of  the  sap,  from  March  to  September.  The  stock 
and  the  scion  may  be  in  the  woody  or  the  herbaceous  state,  the 
mode  of  operation  bemg  the  same  in  both.  In  grafting  by 
approach,  the  scion  is  not  stripped  of  its  leaves,  as  in  the 
other  modes,  because  it  remains  attached  to  the  parent  plant 
while  it  is  being  joined  to  the  stock.  From  both  scion  and 
stock  a  precisely  similar  portion  of  wood  and  bark  is  removed, 
so  that  the  parts  may  fit  exactly  when  they  are  put  together. 
In  order  to  promote  their  union,  the  graft  is  bandaged,  and 
covered  with  grafting  wax.  In  the  case  of  two  trees  being 
grafted  together,  a  prop,  or  stake,  is  used.  After  they  have 
continued  to  grow  together  for,  at  least,  a  year,  when  the 
union  may  be  considered  perfect,  the  part  grafted  on  the 
other  may  be  detached  from  the  parent  stem.  The  modes  of 
gi'afting  by  approach  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — First, 
those  ordinary  methods,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  scion 
is  retained  after  it  is  joined  to  the  stock ;  and  second,  the 
process  named  "inarching,"  m  which  the  cut  top  of  the 
scion  is  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the  stock. 


Veneer  Grafting  by  Approach. 
Gkoup  I. 
Oedinas-Y  Gkaiting  by  Atpeoach. — The  scion  is  a  tree,  or 
a  branch  of  a  tree,  distinct  from  the  stock,  or  a  branch 
belonging  to  the  stock  itself.  The  top  of  the  scion  is  kept 
entire  above  the  point  of  contact  with  the  stock :  however,  if 
too  long,  it  may  be  cut  above  the  graft,  leaving  two  or  three 


eyes  if  it  be  a  single  shoot,  and  a  length  of  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  inches  if  it  be  a  ramified  branch.  There  are  different 
ways  of  joining  the  scion  and  stock,  named  after  other  modes 
of  grafting,  as  by  veneering,  by  inlaying,  and  by  the  English 
method. 

Vexeek  Gkajtixg  by  Appkoacji. — The  scion  (A)  has  a  portion 
of  the  bark  and  alburnum  removed  at  a.  In  the  stock  (B)  a 
flat-bottomed  groove  is  made  at  h,  reaching  to  the  alburnum, 
and  corresponding  in  dimensions  to  the  pai't  a  of  the  scion. 
The  metro-greffe  will  be  useful  here  in  adapting  these  two 
parts  accurately  to  each  other.  They  are  then  joined  together 
at  C,  bandaged  and  covered  with  grafting-wax  l£  necessary. 

Approach  Ghai-ting  by  Inlaying. — The  scion  (D)  is 
slightly  cut  on  both  sides  at  d.     The  stock  (B)  is  prepared  to 
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Approach  Grat'tiug  by  Inlaying. 

receive  it  by  having  an  angular  groove  made  at  e,  into  which 

the  bevelled  part  d  will  fit  accurately,  and  be  inlaid,  as  shown 

atF. 

''r_  English   Method  oe   Approach-Gbaeting. — In  addition  to 

bandaguig,  the  parts  may  be  still  more  firmly  consolidated  by 

means  of  corresiDonding  tongues  or  notches  (A  and  B)  cut  in 


English  Method  of  Approach-Grafting. 

each,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  each  other  as  shown  at  C.  If  it 
is  apprehended  that  the  union  of  the  parts  will  be  tedious,  the 
top  of  the  stock  is  cut  o£E  at  the  time  of  grafting,  and  the 
scion  joined  to  its  extremity.  This  is  called  the  English 
method. 
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Group  II. 
Approack-Graftixg  by  IxAKCnixG. — Although  more  par- 
ticularly employed  for  restormg  defective  parts  of  plants  and 
trees,  this  mode  of  grafting  by  approach  is  equally  useful  for 
multiplication.  The  proper  time  for  it  is  from  April  to  July. 
The  chief  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  group 
consists  in  the  cuttiug  off  the  top  of  the  scion,  whether  tree 
or  branch,  and  the  inoculation  of  the  top  so  cut  under  the 
bark  of  the  stock.  The  cutting  of  the  scion  is  made  under  an 
eye  or  ashoot,  so  that  one  or  other  may  be  set  in  the  stock. 
This  scion,  having  been  topped  andcut  in  the  manner 
represented  at  S  in  our  illustration  under  the  terminal  bud 
or  shoot,  is  grafted  into  the  stock  by  means  of  a  reversed 
T-shaped  incision  in  the  bark,  as  shown  at  V.  The  place  of 
the  incision  is  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  scion,  which 
should  be  an  inch  or  so  longer,  so  that  in  inserting  it  into  the 


Apiii'oileh  GraEiii^'  h-)  in.irchiDg, 

incision  it  is  lirst  slightly  bent,  drawn  back,  and  the  point 
then  allowed  to  slip  under  the  bark.  The  two  principal  modes 
of  marching  are  only  to  lie  used  during  the  flow  of  the  sap, 
in  .spring  or  in  summer. 

iNAKcmxe  WITH  .IN  Eye.— The  eye  being  selected  like  the 
terminal  bud,  the  scion  is  cut  at  the  cud  with  a  flat  splico- 
.graft,  as  shown  at  S.  It  is  then  inserted  under  tlic  bark  of 
the  stock  T,  whicli  is  raised  at  V.  We  shall  re-produce 
bereaftcr  the  same  graft  coinpleted  and  beginnmg  to  vegetate. 
When  the  bark  of  the  stock  is  thick,  an  incision  is  made  with 
a  double  longitudinal  clit,  the  intervening  strip  of  bark  is 
raised  at  one  end,  and  the  top  of  the  scion  is  in.sertcd  under 
it.  Neither  the  strip  of  bark  nor  the  Ijandage  should  cover 
the  eye  of  the  scion. 

IxAitcHi.vG  WITH  A  BuANClt.— The  scion  (L)  bcarin"  a  youii" 
lateral  brancli  (M),  is  to  be  cut  about  an  inch  above  it,  in  a 
s  opmg  direction  (N),  on  the  side  next  the  Ijvanch.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  end  too  thin ;  and  the  leaves 


Iimrchilig  with  n  liniiu'li. 

are  not  to  1)C  rcmnvod  from  cither  the  branch  or  (lie  scion. 
The  stock  is  cither  a  distinct  tree,  or  a  branch  (U)  bearing 
tlie  scion.  The  incision  (P)  is  made  in  such  a  manner  lliat 
tlic  introduction  of  the  scion  is  effected  as  represented  at  R. 
'I'he  branch  (M)  may  be  loft  entire  or  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 


according  to  its  length.  It  is  called  an  "  anticipated  branch'' 
if  it  has  been  produced  in  the  com-se  of  the  year  on  the 
herbaceous  scion,  in  which  case  the  grafting  would  take  place 
in  summer.  It  is  called  a  "  branch"  simplj',  if  it  has  been 
developed  in  the  spring  on  the  woody  scion,  or  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  on  the  main  branch.  In  this  case,  the  gi-afting 
would  take  place  from  April  to  June. — C.  Balfet,  "  VArt  de 
Gi'e^'cr."  (To  be  continried). 


ANOMALOUS  GEAFTING. 
ToUK  con-espondent,  apropos  of  anomalous  grafting,  in  youi'  uuni. 
ber  for  December  30tli,  p.  122,  whilst  asserting  that  Vii-gil  speaks  of 
"a  plum  tree  wliich  bore  apples  after  being  grafted,"  and  "  recom- 
mends the  grafting  of  the  jiear  on  the  ash,"  mis-states  Yirgil's  drift 
in  liis  second  clause,  and  in  his  first  confounds  his  authority  with 
that  of  Palladius,  a  Latin  horticultui-al  writer  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  Of  what  Virgil  has  to  say  on  grafting,  Mr.  R.  D.  Black. 
morc's  version  of  the  "  Georgics  "  gives  a  fair  transcript : — 

"  But  nuts  are  grafted  on  the  rougli  arbute, 
And  barren  planes  bear  apple  trees  in  fruit. 
With  chestnut  bloom  the  beach  is  silver-laid. 
The  mountain  ash  in  ichi/e  jwar-Jlowcm  ttfrat/^d. 
And  swine  crunch  acorns  in  the  elm  tree*'s  shade." 

—Gcorij.  II.,  Bfl. 

Palladius  has  not  found  a  translator  that  I  know  of  for  his  poem 
on  grafting,  but  I  give  his  lines  aA  rem,  and  a  rough  and  ready 
version  of  them  : — 

"  Insita  proceris  pergit  concrescere  ramis, 
Et  sociam  mutat  malus  arnica  pu'um  ; 
Serjue  feros  silvis  hortatur  Unguere  mores, 

^t  jHirtn  gaudet  nohition'  frui. 
Sjnniferumn'itiion,  armataque  rohora,  seutes, 
Levigat,  et  pulchris  vestit  adulta  comis." 

—77-32  Pi/«<«?;n.<  Dc  IiKitioiii-. 

The  engrafted  apple,  bleuding  kindly  growth, 
Transforms  the  kindred  jicar  tree,  nothing  loth  ; 
Leaves  barren  hal  pits  in  the  native  wood, 
And  joys  to  yield  a  fruitage  a])t  for  food. 
Makes  smooth  the  spiny  plums  aud  prickly  thorns, 
And  with  gay  foUagc  novel  boughs  adorns. 

In  the  context  to  those  lines  the  author  describes  how  the  scr\-ico 
tree  (Sorbus)  and  the  medlar  (Jlespilus)  owe  to  the  apple  the  same 
insitional  improvement.  J^uiEs  Daviks,  M.A. 


LAW. 

IS  A  GREENHOUSE  A  CHATTEL  OR  A  FIXTURE  P 

This  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  (^uaiii,  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  on  the  5th  instant,  and  was  an  indictment  removed 
iuto  this  court  by  certiofari,  the  prosecution  being  instituted  for  a 
cunspirac}'  under  the  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,  and  tlie 
jieiial  sections  of  the  recent  Debtors  Act.  The  defendant,  Mr.  D. 
Perkins,  was  a  uui'serj'  gardener  and  florist,  and  held  a  lease  of  his 
lu)Hse  and  gardens  in  St.  John's  Wood  Terrace.  In  1869  ho  obtained 
an  advance  of  about  £117  on  the  security  of  this  lease  from  tho 
Model  Discount  Company.  Tho  advance,  it  appeared,  was  not 
repaid,  and  in  June  1870  he  tiled  a  petition  for  tho  liquidation  of 
his  afEairs  under  tho  Bankruptcy  Act.  During  his  tenancy  ho 
erected  four  greenhouses  on  his  premises,  tho  brickwork  and  found- 
ati(jns  being  there  when  he  came  into  possession.  Tlie  evidence  was 
that  these  were  not  fastened  into  the  brickwork,  but  laid  ujion  il  so 
as  to  be  fixed  only  by  their  own  weight.  While  the  liquidation 
proceedings  wei'C  ])cnding  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendants  took 
ilnwn  anil  removed  tlireo  of  these  grceuhoiKscs,  and  a  prosecution 
was  thou  instituted  against  them  for  conspii"aey  under  the  above 
.\ct.  The  case  for  the  defence  was  stated  to  be  that  they  had  been 
.siild  bel'iire  llio  liipiidation  by  Mr.  1).  Perkins  to  his  co-defendant, 
a  i\Ir.  Tiiulul.  A  somewhat  curious  ixiint  arose  a.s  to  whether  a 
greenhouse  erected  in  the  way  described  was  a  building,  or  lixture, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  for  preventing  malicious  injury  to 
)iroperty.  Tho  facts  turned  upon  tho  alleged  removsd  by  the 
defnidant  of  the  greenhouses  after  a  distress  for  rent  and  after  tho 
prisentution  by  him  of  a  petition  for  liquidation.  Tho  learned 
.ludge  ruled  that  the  greenhouses  were  not  "buildings  or  lixtvires " 
within  the  moaning  of  the  lirst-mentiiuied  Act,  and  that  the  defence 
might  be  conlined  to  the  question  whether  they  had  been  removed 
fraudulently  with  the  object  of  defrauding  creditors  within  four 
months  of  the  conunencemont  of  the  liquidation.  Tho  case  for  tho 
defence  was  that  tho  greenhouses  had  been  sold  by  one  of  tho 
defendants.  D.  Perkins,  to  a  co.defendiint,  one  Tindal,  some  time 
before  both  tho  distress  and  the  liquidation  proceedings.     The  jnrv 
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found  tlic  clefendants  D.  Perkins  and  Tindal  guilty,  and  acquitted 
the  third  defendant,  Frederick  Perkins,  who,  it  appeared,  had  only 
acted  as  gardener  and  labourer  for  his  father,  D.  Perkins.  The 
learned  Judge  ordered  D.  Perkins  and  Tindal  to  stand  forward,  and 
sentenced  them  to  be  imprisoned — D.  Perkins  for  two  months,  and 
Tindal,  as  the  principal  offender,  for  three  months,  in  each  case 
without  hard  labour. 


THE  AMATEURS'  EEMEMBRANCEK. 


Flower  Garden  and  Shrubberies. — Herbaceous  borders  dig 
lightly  over,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants  ;  loosen  the 
,  surface  of  spiing  flower-beds,  and  make  all  appear  neat  and  gay.  Rectify 
the  edges  of  grass  verges,  gi-avel  walks,  and  lay  box  edgings.  Lawns 
sweep  and  roll.  Eoses  prune,  and  firmly  stake.  From  those  on  walls  and 
pillars  remove  dead  wood  ;  thin  them,  and  neatly  tie  them  up  again.  Beds 
and  borders  of  American  plants,  dress  with  a  covering  of  decayed  leaves. 
Plant  out  Pansies,  wintered  in  frames,  press  the  soil  firmly  about  their 
roots.  WTiere  Auriculas  are  planted,  loosen  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  and  top  dress  with  cow-manure,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  charcoal. 
Plant  out  Hollyhocks  four  or  five  feet  apart  in  deep  rich  soil. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — In  conservatories,  which  should  now 
everywhere  sparkle  with  floral  beauty,  maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
45^,  and  while  the  weather  is  so  favourable  give  plenty  of  air.  Let  nothing 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  plants  beginning  to  grow  syringe  morning 
and  evening.  Climbers,  thin  and  tie  where  required.  Keep  up  a  regular 
successiou  of  blooming  plants,  and  those  done  flowering  remove.  Calla- 
diums.  Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  showing  signs  of  growth,  pot,  and  place 
in  a  nice  bottom -heat  of  75."  Marantas,  Dieffenbachias,  Dracasnas,  tropical 
Palms,  (tc,  repot,  and  keep  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  where 
convenient,  a  brisk  bottom-heat  should  be  given.  Pot  SaiTacenias  in  rough 
bits  of  turfy  peat  mixed  with  a  Uttle  silver  sand.  Ferns  not  already 
potted,  should  receive  that  attention  at  once,  and  where  ferneries  are  out 
of  repair,  they  should  be  renovated.  Orchids  beginning  to  grow  may 
receive  more  water,  but  at  present,  they  must  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the 
root ;  encoui*agiug  a  moist,  fresh,  and  healthy  atmosphere,  by  frequent 
spiinkUngs  of  water  on  the  floor,  walls,  tables,  &a.  Shade  from  bright 
sunshine,  and  give  a  Uttle  air,  but  avoid  cold  draughts. 

Pits  and  Frames. — A  regular  svpply  of  LUacs,  Azaleas,  Spira3as, 
Deutzias,  bulbs,  &c.,  should  be  introduced  to  the  forcing-pit,  for  conser- 
vatory decollation  hereafter.  Propagate  Coleuses,  and  pot  those  already 
rooted.^  Alternantheras  shake  out  of  their  cutting  pots,  and  pot  off 
singly  into  small  pots.  Dahlias  and  Cannas,  start  in  gentle  heat ;  sow  a 
few  choice  annuals  for  indoor  decoration  on  a  gentle  hot  bed ;  those 
already  up  should  be  pricked  off  into  shallow  pans.  Gloxinias,  Gesneras, 
&c.,  as  they  begin  to  grow,  shake  out,  and  pot,  then  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat.  Chrysanthemums,  if  rooted,  should  be  potted  singly, 
and  kept  near  the  glass,  shading  from  strong  sunshine  for  a  few  days. 
Sow  Lobehas  in  pans  or  boxes,  prick  off  those  sown  in  autumn,  and 
plants  from  cuttings  should  now  be  placed  in  heat  for  propagating  from. 
TropiBolums,  introduce  into  heat  for  cuttings;  Fuchsias,  prune,  and 
place  in  gentle  heat,  for  early  flowering  and  for  cuttings.  Stocks  in 
frames,  as  soon  as  they  show  flower-buds,  and  the  single  ones  can  be 
known  from  the  double,  should  have  the  former  pricked  out,  and  thrown 
away,  and  the  latter  potted.  Geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants 
should  receive  all  the  air  possible  ;  young  plants  may  be  repotted,  and 
where  two  or  three  are  in  one  pot,  separate  them,  and  pot  singly.  Pro- 
pagate by  inserting  in  sand  in  a  hot-bed  of  60'  or  05°.  Verbenas  should 
now  be  kept  in  heat  for  cuttings,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed, 
and  kept  near  the  glass.  As  soon  as  rooted,  pot  off  singly,  and  plunge  in 
bottom  heat,  so  that  the  points  of  the  young  plants  may  be  taken  off,  and 
struck.  Salvias,  Hehotropes,  Ageratnms,  &c.,  may  be  similarly  treated. 
Camellias  should  now  be  grafted,  or  inarched,  keeping  them  leather  close 
afterwards  for  a  time. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— Pine-apples,  pot  as  they  require  it; 
they  may  now  receive  more  water  and  heat  than  they  have  been  getting ; 
keep  up  a  bottom  heat  of  85',  and  maintain  a  steady  gi-owth.  Those 
colouring  fruit  require  a  drier  atmosphere  and  more  au'  than  succession 
plants.  Vines  setting  require  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  ;  for  Muscats,  a 
night-temperature  of  70°,  and  for  Hamburghs,  65".  Thin  and  tie,  and 
syringe  frequently  those  starting.  Before  and  after  the  fruit  is  set  main- 
tain a  moist  atmosphere.  To  Pigs  give  plenty  of  water,  and  keep  up  a 
temperature  of  from  00°  to  65'  at  night ;  pinch  the  young  shoots  at  their 
tom'th  or  fifth  joint.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  may  have  a  temperature 
of  00°,  not  more ;  syiinge  frequently,  and  give  plenty  of  air,  avoiding 
draughts ;  for  those  in  flower,  maintain  a  temperature  of  50°,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  di'y,  and  admitting  air  whenever  that  can  be  done.  Straw- 
berry plants  introduce  every  fortnight  to  shelves  near  the  glass  ;  pick  off 
fa'mall  flowers,  and  when  a  suflicient  quantity  is  set,  remove  the  rest. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.  —  Finish  planting 
fruit  trees  and  bushes,  also  pruning  and  nailing.  Blossom  protection 
look  to,  adopting  some  of  the  modes  of  protection  given  in  another 
column.  Ground  vacant  dig,  and  tiim  edges  of  alleys.  Grafting  may 
now  be  commenced.  Sow  Onions  on  well-prepared  ground ;  plant  some 
bulbs  for  seed  in  an  open  situation,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 
Peas  and  Beans  sow  for  succession.  From  Lettuces  in  fi'ames  remove 
the  sashes  in  fine  weather,  and  sprinkle  with  lime,  to  keep  off  snails,  &c., 
and  make  good  blanks.  Wlion  Lettuces  are  sown  in  frames  with  Carrots 
or  Onions,  the  former  should  be  removed,  and  the  latter  thinned  and 


regulated.  From  Cauliflowers,  remove  the  handUghts  in  warm  weather. 
Eadishes,  sow  successionaUy,  coveiing  with  litter  till  they  appear,  after 
which  the  litter  may  be  removed.  As  soon  as  BroccoH  is  cut,  replant  the 
ground.  Early  Tm-nips  sow,  also  prickly  Spinach  and  early  Cabbages. 
Potatoes  forwarded  a  little  in  boxes,  plant  out  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
border ;  early  potatoes  may  also  be  planted  in  the  open  gi-ound. 


A  NEW  LONDON  PAEK. 
The  contractors  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  are  now  engaged  in  the 
rapid  completion  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  public 
gardens  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  by  the  spring  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  recreation  of  the  public.  For  many  years  past  the 
large  open  space  known  as  Steijney  Green,  which  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  of  the  East  of  London,  had  fallen 
into  a  neglected  condition,  and  its  enclosure  and  adornment  having 
become  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  local  board,  the  Mile  End 
Vestry,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  After  a 
brief  delay,  the  Metropolitan  Board  consented  to  contribute  the 
whole  cost^about  £3,000 — of  converting  the  fields  into  flower 
gardens  and  a  public  recreation  ground.  Stepnej'  Green,  apart  from 
its  sanitary  value  as  one  of  the  very  few  open  spaces  in  the  East  of 
London,  has  many  interesting  historic  associations.  It  is  the  last 
remaining  remnant  of  the  once  famous  Mile  End  Green,  the  trysting- 
place  of  the  civic  archers  of  the  Tndors,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the 
rioters  of  Essex  in  the  insurrection  led  by  Wat  the  Tyler  in  1381^ 
By  a  patent  granted  under  the  seal  of  the  Second  Charles  an  annual 
market  and  fair  was  held  on  Mile  End  Green  at  Michaelmas;  but  this 
has  shared  the  fate  of  other  metropolitan  fairs.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  centui-y  that  some  of  the  houses  of  the  Stuart  nobility  which 
stood  on  Stepney  Green,  and  marked  the  spot  as  a  once  fashionable 
quarter,  were  demolished ;  and  so  recently  as  1859  a  large  castellated 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  commonly 
known  as  "  King  John's  Castle,"  was  still  standing  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Stebunheathe  has  now 
granted  Stepney  Green  for  the  free  and  perpetual  use  of  the  people 
as  a  recreation  ground,  and,  except  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  for 
enclosure  and  culture,  this  valuable  open  space,  which  contains 
many  noble  and  venerable  trees,  has  been  seciu'ed  to  the  public 
without  cost. — Metropolitan. 


COVENT     GARDEN    MARKET.— February  24th. 


Flo'wers. — Conspicuous  among  flowers,  representatives  of  which  are 
now  everywhere  in  blossom  out  of  doors,  are  Violets,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, Christmas  Eoses,  Arabis,  Aconites,'  and  one  or  two  species 
of  Saxifrage  ;  while,  from  frames  we  have  the  lovely  Winter  Windflower 
(Anemone  blanda),  which  often  opens  its  charming  deep-blue  blossoms 
as  early  as  Christmas.  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Polyanthuses — those 
never  faihng  harhingers  of  spring  may  be  obtained  in  abundance  ;  and  of 
those  ever -pleasing  occupants  of  our  hot-houses.  Orchids,  there  is  no 
scarcity,  either  as  regards  quantity  or  variety.  Other  flowers  consist  of 
SpirEeas,  Daphnes,  Heaths,  Epacrices,  Eoses,  Acacias,  Camellias,  Deutzias, 
Lilacs,  Cytisus,  and  others. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  Dessert,  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. — Cobs,  per 
lOOlbs.,  00s.  to  05s.— Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  6s.  to 
12s. — Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  10s. — Oranges,  per  100,  Os.  to  10s. — Pears, 
per  dozen,  3s.  to  8s. — Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
i-agus,  per  100, 8s.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli,  pm'ple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brassels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — CaiTots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.  to  2s. — Chilies, 
per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each.  Is.  6d.  to  3s. — French  Beans, 
new,  per  100, 3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Horse  Eadish,  per 
bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Lettuces  (French),  Cab- 
bage, per  dozen,  Is.  to  2s.,  Cos,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  5s. — Mushrooms,  per 
pottle,  Is.  to  2s.  6d. — Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  Od. — Parsley,  per  bunch, 
2d.  to  4d. — Eadishes,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  Od. — Ehubarb,  per  bundle,  6d.  to 
Is.  6d. — Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  9d.  to 
Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is.  to  2s. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. — Spinach, 
per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3d. — Tm'nips,  per 
bunch,  3d.  to  6d. 

Headers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GAEDEN  regularly 

through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 

the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  6s.  for  a 

quarter,  payable  in  advance.    All  the  back  numbers  may  be  obtained 

through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  book-stalls,  and  from  the 

office. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Departmetit  sliould  he  addressed 

to  WiLMAM  EoBiNSON,  "  The  Gakden  "  OFFICE,  37,  Soutliampton 

Street,   Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.     All   letters  referring   to 

Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  hitsiness  tnattei's,  should 

he  addressed  to  The  Publisher,  at  the  same  Address, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 
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THE  ROSE   SECEET. 

Theue  is  no  mystery  whatever  in  raising  roses  in  any  quantity  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  thus  making  them  much  cheaper  than  budded 
ones.  Whore  cuttings  can  bo  had  in  quantities,  the  best  time  to  put 
them  in  is  October,  on  a  sheltered  south  border,  into  which  plenty  of 
sand  has  been  worked  to  make  it  light.  If  fi-ames  can  be  put  over 
them,  they  will  strike  quicker  and  be  safer  in  severe  winters  than 
when  unprotected.  In  making  the  cuttings  a  small  piece  of  the  old 
wood  should  be  left  attached  to  the  end  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  it 
calluses  sooner  for  the  emission  of  roots  than  when  only  the  current 
year's  wood  is  used.  Last  year,  in  October,  I  had  between  four  and 
live  hundred  cuttings  put  in  from  roses  gro«Ti  in  pots,  consisting  of 
some  of  the  best  new  sorts.  About  twelve  cuttings  were  put  in  each 
pot,  and  the  pots  were  placed  in  a  frame,  where  they  have  continued 
all  through  the  winter.  They  are  all  now  thoroughly  rooted,  and 
want  planting  out  the  first  opportunity.  I  have  frequently  struck 
great  batches  of  the  Fellemberg  Noisette  and  Celine  Forestier  for 
planting  in  hedges,  and  all  on  a  south  border  in  the  open  air.  The 
Fellemberg  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  peqjetual  flowering,  dark- 
colom'ed  Noisettes,  and  when  mixed  with  Celine  Forestier  a  hedge  of 
them  is  grand  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  onl}'  drawback  being 
that  severe  winters  often  cut  them  down ;  but  they  spring  again  from 
the  roots.  Roses  on  their  own  roots  ought  to  be  jilanted  more  than 
they  are  j  for,  either  as  bushes  or  pillars,  they  are  far  more  graceful 
than  the  cabbage-headed  standard  roses  now  so  much  patronised. 
Another  reason  for  cultivating  roses  on  their  own  roots  is  their 
safety  in  very  severe  winters ;  for,  if  cut  down  to  the  ground  or 
snow  line,  they  will  spring  up  again  from  the  roots,  and  soon  show 
their  former  beauty.  In  cycles  of  ten  or  twelve  years  a  killing  frost 
thins  all  the  standard  roses,  and  both  nui-serymen  and  gardeners 
suffer  great  losses  in  their  collections.  For  exhibition  purposes, 
perhaps,  the  largest  and  finest  speciinens  of  rose  flowers  are  grow^l 
on  standards,  the  first  or  second  year  after  budding ;  but,  for  a 
display  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers,  give  mo  a  pillar  rose  tree  covered 
with  flowers  from  ground  to  top. — William  Tillkhv,  Welheck. 

It*  "  G.  S.,"  who  feels  disappointed  with  "  Y."  in  not  letting 

liim  know  the  way  in  which  he  grows  his  cheap  roses,  will  try  tlio 
following  plan,  he  will  doubtless  be  able  to  grow  them  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  I  select  my  cuttings  in  September  or  October, 
and  put  them  in  any  odd  comer  of  the  garden.  The  cuttings  have 
about  six  eyes,  three  below  and  three  above  ground.  I  make  a  trench 
to  begin  with,  as  if  I  were  going  to  put  in  box  edging,  put  in  the 
cuttings,  tread  them  firmly,  and  then  level  for  the  ne.vt  trench,  and 
so  I  go  on  until  all  arc  in.  I  put  in  two  hundred  cuttings  last 
October,  and  of  these  only  two  have  missed  growing.  Those  I 
inserted  the  season  before  made  shoots  four  fcetaiid  live  feet  long.  I 
have  struck  Devonionsis  most  successfully  in  this  way. — W.  .T. 

"Y.'s"    method    of   managing  rose    cuttings,  which  is   so 

mystei'ioualy  held  back,  is  doubtless  striking  them  in  water. 
Cuttings  put  in  a  glass  of  water  in  a  warm  room  will  grow — i.e., 
make  roots.  A  lady  whom  I  know  strikes  quantities  in  this  way. 
They,  however,  re(iuire  very  careful  handling  afterw  ards,  in  the  matter 
of  i>otting,  iVc.  The  roots,  boing  so  tender,  damp  off  in  the  soil — • 
a  circumstance  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  bruising  they  receive  by 
that  operation.  The  varieties  which  will  most  reailily  grow  in  this 
way  arc  the  Teas  j  the  most  success  attended  the  trial  of  other 
varieties  when  small  fine  cuttings  have  been  used.  Now  the  pruning, 
time  is  come,  plenty  of  opportunities  will  offer  for  the  experiment. — 
Ue.nky  Mills. 


1  sometimes  strike  a  few  Eoses,  not  by  the  thousand,  like  "  Y."; 

but  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  cuttings  put  in  can  be  struck 
in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  Eoses  have 
made  shoots  about  six  inches  long,  I  take  a  sharp  knife,  and  where 
I  think  them  too  thick  I  take  off  some  of  the  young  shoots  mth  a 
bit  of  a  heel  to  them.  I  then  have  some  six-inch  pots  ready,  with 
plenty  of  drainage  in  them,  and  fill  them  with  soil  consisting  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand.  I  put  ten  in  a 
pot,  and  then  plunge  them  in  the  cutting-frame,  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  about  75^.  I  shade  them  as  little  as  possible,  give  them  plenty 
of  air,  plenty  of  heat,  and  plenty  of  moisture ;  and  thus  managed 
they  strike  as  freely  as  Verbenas.  There  is  no  secret  in  that.  I 
have  some  plants  in  frames  now  that  were  stnick  last  May.  They 
consist  of  Madame  Margottin,  Celine  Forestier,  Charles  Lefcbvre, 
and  Elizabeth  Tigneron,  all  of  which  are,  of  course,  small ;  but 
nevertheless  they  have  on  them  three  or  four  blooms  each,  and  I 
find  them  handy  for  the  decoration  of  small  vases  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  for  cutting  from  ;  if  they  are  spoilt,  it  is  of  no  importance, 
as  I  can  strike  more  next  Ma}'.  On  the  17th  instant,  I  planted  out 
twenty  Marechal  Niel  and  about  a  hundred  Hybrid  Perpetuals  of 
kinds  that  were  struck  at  the  same  time  and  had  been  kept  in  pots 
in  a  cold  frame.  They  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  high.  I 
shall  cut  them  down  nearly  close  to  the  ground,  and  take  all  shoots 
off  but  the  two  strongest,  and  next  year  they  will  be  pegged  do-n-u  to 
make  an  edging  for  the  centre  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden. — J.  Pi.xK, 
Lees  Comi. 

One  of  the  largest  rose  growers  in  Francc.says  : — My  principal 

propagator  employs  two  methods  for  striking  rose  cuttings.  1st.  Ho 
keeps  strong  plants  of  each  sort  of  roses  we  have  in  large  pots, 
^vhich  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  About  Chi-istnias,  when  ho 
looks  over  his  stock  of  roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  finds  that  some 
sorts  have  run  short,  he  removes  the  rose  trees  of  the  said  sorts 
which  are  in  jjots  into  the  propagating  house,  where  they  soon  push 
young  shoots.  About  the  end  of  February  he  cuts  all  the  young 
wood  off,  divides  it  into  bits  with  two  buds  each,  and  plants  tho 
cuttings  closely  in  silver  sand  in  frames,  which  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
propagating  house,  and  under  which  the  flue  nms.  The  frames  are 
two  feet  broad,  and  are  covered  witli  movable  panes  of  glass, 
wliich  are  washed  every  morning.  My  propagator  takes  gi'eat  care 
in  inserting  the  cuttings,  to  cover  only  the  lower  bud.  After  they 
are  jjlanted,  they  are  watered  through  a  finely  rosed  watering-pot. 
In  three  or  four  weeks  all  will  have  struck  root.  They  are  then 
potted  off  into  small  pots,  covered  again  for  a  week  or  two.  and  then 
removed  to  an  outside  frame,  where  they  get  hardened  off. 

The  second  method  is,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  to  take  the  half- 
ripe  wood  of  such  rose  trees  as  my  propagator  wishes  to  increase, 
and  to  cut  it  in  the  same  way  as  has  just  been  described ;  but, 
instead  of  planting  tho  cuttings  in  the  propagating  house  in  heat, 
he  inserts  them  in  frames  against  a  north  wall,  which  he  has  nearly 
filled  with  finely. sifted  coal  ashes.  In  about  five  weeks  all  will 
have  struck  root,  and  none  will  have  damped  off. — G.  S.,  Clieltenham. 

[Other  interesting  communications  on  this  subject  remain  over 
till  next  week.] 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN  FOR  MARCH. 

BY  UKOUGE  I'AUL. 

llosEs  are  now  in  so  forward  a  state  as  to  almo&t  necessitate 
immediate  pruning  in  order  to  have  donnant  eyes  to  prune  back  to. 
The  present  time  is  considered,  I  believe,  by  amateurs  early  for  tho 
operation  ;  but,  from  considerable  experience  (last  year's  especially 
on  a  vei-y  large  scale),  I  think  pruning  should  be  done  earlier  in  tho 
season  than  it  is  in  general.  The  fact  is,  we  are  losing  in  our  Hybrid 
Perpetual  roses  tho  character  retained  from  the  danuisks  and  Hybrid 
Bourbons,  and  getting  the  earlier  growing  and  early  tluweriiig 
habits  of  tho  Chinas.  Of  course,  the  numerous  seedlings  of  General 
.liicquominot,  a  host  in  themselves,  have  led  to  this  organic  change. 
The  season  will  somewhat  modify  the  pruning.  One  must  ]iruiic  back 
closer  than  ordinary  to  have  a  good  unshot  eye  to  start  with.  Thin 
the  shoots  well  out,  leaving  no  wood  in  the  head  that  is  not  healthy 
and  fairly  vigorous.  Study  the  individual  habits  of  tho  roses  ;  tho 
catalogue  descriptions  of  vigorous,  robust,  and  moderate  being  iu 
some  sense  guides.  For  instance,  Marechal  Vaillant,  a  vigorous  kind, 
docs  not  bloom  if  cut  in  close.  Us  shoots  requiio  to  be  left  at  least 
one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  foot  in  length.  Uobust  roses,  as  Madnuio 
Vidot  or  Baroness  Kolhscliild,  with  short  stumpy  wooil,  should  bo 
pruned  to  a  prominent  bold  eye — the  best  on  the  shoot,  high  or  low. 
The  small  wood  of  these  sorts  never  yields  blooms  worth  having,  and 
must  be  cut  clean  out.  Moderate  roses,  as  JIdlle.  Honnuirc  or  Xavier 
( )libo,  need  close  pruning.    They  may  be  cut  in  al'uost  to  the  old  wood. 
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quite  so,  when  the  shoots  are  weak.  The  eye  to  which  the  shoot  is 
pruned  should,  if  possible,  look  outwards.  If  this  rule  is  followed,  a 
hollow  head  ivill  be  formed,  allowing  air  to  circulate  well  amongst 
the  foliage  and  flowers.  Prune,  if  possible,  after  a  day's  drying 
weather,  as,  if  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  roses  do  not  bleed  badly. 
Choose  likewise  fine  weather  to  dig  the  ground,  turning  in  some 
manure,  unless  this  has  been  ali'eatly  done,  when  a  mulching  of  some 
short  horse  dung  (road  droppings,  fermented  by  having  been  in  a 
heajj,  are  good  for  them)  may  be  applied  early  in  April. 

Make  good  all  vacancies  in  borders  where  the  kinds  to  be  planted 
are  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  Noisettes,  and  standards  of  the  Teas,  and 
reserve  places  for  dwarfs  of  Tea  roses,  which  are  better  planted  from 
pots  in  May. 

In  the  forcing  houses  a  few  kinds  started  in  November  -nail  be  just 
opening.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Palcot,  and  the  white 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Marquise  de  Montemart,  are  amongst  the  first. 
Where  plants  are  just  breaking  syringe  twice  a  day,  which  will  also 
supply  almost  sufficient  moisture  to  the  plants ;  55°  to  60°  is  a  good 
day  temperature,  which  may  fall  to  about  50°  at  night.  All  pot 
roses  should  now  be  pruned,  as  after  May,  groMTi  under  glass,  they  do 
not  compare  favom-ably  with  the  early  flowers  from  out  of  doors.  It 
is  well  therefore  to  get  all  pot  roses  over  by  the  end  of  that  month. 
Pot  roses  should  always  be  pruned  some  days  before  being  started, 
however  slowly,  into  growth. 


EARLY    SPRINa   FLOWERS. 

A  l.o^'E  for  flowers, of  all  kinds  seems  naturally  implanted  in  man  ; 
but  it  is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that  always  bring  along  vdth 
them  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure.  Our  affections  seeui  imme- 
diately to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first  opening  blossom  under 
some  sunny  bank,  however  humble  its  race  may  be.  Addison  says 
that  he  always  looked  upon  the  whole  country,  in  spring-time,  as  a 
spacious  garden.  We  then  welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with  a 
cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  excite  ;  and  Flora,  even  early  in 
the  year,  scatters  her  gifts  all  over  the  land  with  generous  hand — 
some  to  deck  the  valleys  with  innumerable  hues,  others  to  adorn  our 
upland  pastures.  Who  among  us  has  not  admired  the  drooping  Snow- 
drop of  peerless  white,  or  the  pale  Primrose,  which  garnishes  the 
hedgerow  bank,  or  the  Wallflower,  whose  abode  is  everywhere,  from 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  dismantled  abbey  to  the  humble  cot- 
tager's garden,  or  the  meek  Violet,  whose  home  is  in  the  secluded 
dell,  where  at  de^vy  eve  its  fragrant  sweets  are  tossed  upon  the 
gentle  breeze  ?  These,  when  they  reappear  in  spring,  stir  up 
dormant  memories  which  few  can  altogether  abolish.  The  sight  of 
the  Crocus  bursting  through  the  mould  bespeaks  the  advent  of  sunny 
days.  With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live,  as  with  our  neighbom's, 
in  harmony  and  goodwill,  but  for  early  flowers  we  cherish  a  private 
friendship ;  and,  when  we  first  meet  them  in  spring,  it  is  like  meeting 
with  a  long-lost  friend.  Autumn  Violets  are  greeted  mth  none  of 
that  affection  with  which  we  hail  Violets  in  the  spring ;  they  are 
unseasonable,  and  we  view  them  with  curiosity  rather  than  delight. 
The  last  Kose  of  autumn  loses  its  charm  compared  with  the  first  Rose 
of  summer.  Every  season,  however,  has  its  pecuUar  charms,  and 
autumn's  sere  and  yellow  leaf  yields  to  many  as  much  enjoyment  as 
the  full  gush  of  j'oung  foliage  in  sjDring. 

Amongst  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  year  are  those  of  the  Christmas 
Kose  and  the  fragrant  Coltsfoot,  whose  beautiful  blossoms  load  the  air 
Avith  perfume.  The  vernal  Hound's  Tongue,  too,  rivals  the  Forget. 
me-Not  in  loveliness,  and,  like  the  Primrose,  is  a  "  lorn  tenant  of 
the  peaceful  glade."  The  Wood  Anemone  carpets  the  shady  grove, 
and  Hepaticas  of  various  hues  also  love  the  shade  and  thrive  best 
when  undisturbed.  The  humble  winter  Aconite,  with  golden  flowers 
frilled  with  green,  must  also  be  classed  amongst  the  first  harbingers 
of  spring ;  as  must  also  the  vernal  Pheasant's  Eye,  with  golden 
flowers  prettily  set  off  with  leaves  like  Fennel.  The  charming  little 
Moor  Heath  (Erica  camea)  is  indispensable  to  the  spring  garden, 
giving  it  a  warur,  wild,  rosy  glow,  much  wanted  on  a  cold  spring 
day  ;  and  not  less  valuable  is  the  Mezereon,  whose  branches,  though 
leafless,  are  well  attired  and  thickly  beset  with  blushing  floral  ^vreaths. 
With  these  may  be  associated  the  Poppy  Anemone,  concerning 
which  the  poet  exclaims, — 

"  See  yon  Anemones  then-  leaves  unfold, 
With  rubies  flaming  and  with  living  gold  ;" 
aud  Dog's  Tooth  Violet,  of  humble  growth,  with  spotted  leaves 
and  drooping  flowers  ;  also  our  beautiful  little  early  Squills,  with 
flowers  of  celestial  blue  ;  or  the  Blue  Bell,  with  its  spikes  of  nodding 
bells,  which  deck  the  woods  and  groves  in  imperial  hues.  Nor  must 
we  omit  the  Crown  Imperial,  or  the  bold  Daffodil  that  defies  the 
winds  and  storms  that  sometimes  beset  it  early  in  the  year.  With 
materials  such  as  these  there  need  be  no  necessity  for  bare  borders  or 
beds  in  spring.  GEOUfiE  GoiiriOM,  A.L.S. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  TOR  MARCH. 

BY  GEORGE  WESTLAND,  WITLET  COURT. 

Wheke  new  lawns  have  to  be  formed,  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  except  this  is  attended 
to  in  the  iii-st  place  no  after  management  is  likely  to  be  so  thoroughly 
productive  of  that  verdant  close,  even,  evergreen  turf  so  desirable ; 
and  unless  good  turf  can  be  secured,  perfectly  free  from  coarse 
grasses  and  weeds  of  every  description,  I  would  favour  sowing 
with  seeds  adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent  la-nm,  being 
particular  that  the  ground  is  made  evenly  solid.  Lawns  that  were 
top-dressed  early  in  winter,  and  such  as  are  patchy,  will  be  improved 
by  being  sovm  with  grass  seeds  and  white  Dutch  clover ;  afterwards 
rake  and  roll  over  the  ground.  Finish  turfing  repairs,  and  edge 
the  margins  of  walks.  This  is  a  good  time,  before  the  ground 
becomes  hard,  to  grub  up  Daisies,  Dandelions,  &c.  Sweep  and 
roll  turf ;  the  rolling  should  be  done  the  day  previous  to  mowing, 
and  lose  no  time  in  having  the  grass  cut  with  the  machine,  which 
will  greatly  improve  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  tm'f .  Speci- 
men ornamental  shrubs  should  now  be  pruned.  Aucubas,  Hollies, 
Bays,  Portugal  Laurels,  &c.,  will  be  greatly  improved  by  going  over 
them  with  the  knife,  so  as  not  to  lacerate  the  fohage.  The  branches 
may  also  be  regulated ;  cutting  back  straggling  shoots  upon  such 
plants  as  Junipers,  Eetinosporas,  Tews,  and  Thujas,  &c.  Unless 
such  plants  as  the  Irish  Tew,  for  instance,  are  rendered  compact  by 
pruning,  they  break  down  and  often  become  unsightly.  Borders 
containing  herbaceous  plants  should  be  manured  and  dug ;  and  such' 
plants  as  require  it  should  be  divided  and  replanted.  Herbaceous 
plants  are  the  first  to  cheer  us  in  spring  and  the  last  in  autumn ; 
they  therefore  deserve  a  little  attention.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  plant  Gladioli  either  in  groups,  beds,  or  lines,  keeping  the 
crowns  abovit  three  inches  under  the  surface.  That  soil  is  best  for 
them  that  has  been  enriched  with  manure  twelve  months  previously 
and  frequently  turned ;  avoid  manure  in  any  form  coming  in  contact 
with  the  bulbs,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  generate  decay  although  it  gives 
continuity  of  bloom.  Gladioli  should  be  planted  at  different  times. 
They  are  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Mignonette  may  now 
be  sown,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  month  sow  hardy  annuals 
at  intervals.  Transplant  autumn  sown  annuals,  and  thin  out  those 
remaining,  so  as  to  induce  perfect  development.  Sweet  Peas  should 
now  be  sown. 

The  follo\ving  is  a  list  of  good  Bedding  Pelargoniums  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  that  soil,  situation,  and  other  local  circumstances 
often  effect  such  a  decided  change  in  certain  kinds,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  be  equally  effective 
everywhere.  They  have  been,  however,  all  that  could  be  desired  here. 

SCAKLET. 

Vesuvius,  first-class  in  every  respect. 

Waltham  Seedling,  fine  bedder,  the  finest  in  the  Stella  section. 

Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  a  remarkably  bright  and  effective 
variety — one  of  the  best. 

Baj'ard,  very  dark  crimson ;  very  effective. 

Violet  Hill,  very  dwarf;  requires  liberal  treatment;  fii-st  rate 
when  well  grown. 

Tom  Thiimb,  stiU  one  of  the  best  for  effect  when  planted  in  large 
masses,  and  good  in  all  seasons. 

Warrior,  a  veritable  scarlet,  with  fine  trusses  of  bloom ;  for  large 
beds  and  vases  this  is  a  most  effective  kind. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

PISK. 

Christine,  still  the  best ;   Blue  Bell,  a  flne  variety. 
WHITE. 

Madame  Vaucher,  than  this  we  have  yet  nothing  better. 

Purity,  also  a  good  bedder. 

Waltham  Bride  and  Avalanche,  two  silver-edged  kinds,  with  white' 
flowers  ;  both  charming  and  very  effective. 
GOLDEN    TRICOLORS. 

Sophia  Duniaresque,  Sophia  Cusaek,  and  Lady  Cullum.  These 
are  inferior  to  the  Golden  Bicolor  kinds,  with  plain  yellow  leaves, 
which  are  best  adapted  for  effect.  Such  as  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  a 
desirable  variety  of  fine  habit  and  constitution.  Golden  Chain,  and 
Golden  Fleece,  may  also  be  grown  as  the  best  of  that  section. 
SILVER   BICOLOES. 

May  Queen,  one  of  the  most  effective,  with  pure  white  and  green 
leaves ;  Flower  of  Spring ;  Mangles's  Variegated,  still  a  very  useful 
trailing  variety. 

Pits  and  Frames.— Push  forward  propagation  with,  the  utmost 
dispatch,  maintaining  a  brisk  heat ;  and  be  careful  that  soils  are 
properly  prepared  and  aerated,  as  much  mischief  is  done  by  potting 
tender  cuttings  in  cold,  wet,  pasty  soils.  Never  allow  a  "plant  to 
experience  a  check  if  possible.  Prick  off  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
are  fit  to  handle  ;  and  remember  that  if  they  are  allowed  to  become 
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clrami  and  leggy  in  the  seed-pans,  no  after  management  will  insure 
such  a  perfect  plant.  Secnre  a  good  stock  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii 
aud  Batemanii,  which  are  the  two  finest  varieties  of  that  genus  for 
bedding  purposes.  Also  Iresino  Lindeni  and  Herbsti,both  of  which 
rank  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  we  possess.  Do  not  over- 
look Ageratum  imperial  dwarf,  so  serviceable  among  blues  and  more 
effective  even  than  Lobelia  at  a  distance.  Divide  and  pot  herbaceous 
Lobelias.  Pot  off  cuttings  and  remove  the  more  hardy  among  them 
to  cold  frames,  to  make  room  for  the  raising  of  the  tender  kinds  of 
seeds,  which  should  now  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  in  light, 
sandy  soil. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN 


THE  DYEHOUSE  CHEERY  TREE. 

Aiiovr  thirty  years  ago,  an  old  man  named  Dychouse  found  grow- 
ing in  liis  orchard,  among  some  English  Mori.>]lo.s,  a  small  bushy  tree, 
which  differed  in  fonn  from  the  others,  and  also  ripened  its  friut 
some  four  weeks  in  advance  of  them.     The  fi'iut  was  about  the  size 


The  DyehoiibC  Clicwy  Tree. 
of  that  of  the  Jlorello,  but  different  in  colour  and  shape  ;  and  the  tree 
was  found  to  be  much  hardier  than  its  supposed  parent.     It  grew 
vigorou.fly,  anil  soon  became  a  good  bearer.     The  original  tree  is  now 
dead,  but  otliers  raised  from  it  have  been  disseminated  to  a  limited 


The  Dyeliuu.-.u  (.'licny. 
extent  nveVtliis  (Lincoln)  and  a  few  adjoining  counties.  The  raiser 
was  not  a  fruit-grower.  He  lived  out  in  our  hill  country,  far  removed 
from  finit  rcgioTis,  and  no  one,  until  re<-cnlly,  except  a  few  noigh. 
hours,  knew  anything  of  this  cherry.  Eight  year.s  ago  I  planted  fifty 
plants  of  it,  about  five  feet  high  and  with  stems  nn  inch  in  diameter; 


they  gi'ew  rapidly,  and  for  the  past  fom-  years  I  have  gathered  full 
crops  from  them.  They  have  been  in  full  bearing  for  thi-ee  years, 
and  have  not  wholly  failed,  even  this  present  year  (1871),  when  all 
other  fruits,  vrithout  exception,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  severe 
cold  of  April  2Sth.  I  believe  this  variety  to  be  a  seedling.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  desirable.  As  a  fruit  for  tarts  and  preserves,  it  has  no 
competitor  in  the  cherry  kingdom.  The  fniit  is  quite  tart,  but  when 
fully  ripe  is,  to  my  taste,  perfectly  delicious,  having  the  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  acid.  This  cherry  would  make  a  fine  wind-break  and 
oi-namental  hedge,  if  planted  eight  feet  apart,  and  cut  do^vn  atplant- 
iug  time  to  mthin  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  annually  pruned.  It  will 
bear  much  catting,  with  impunity.  I  saw  a  small  orchard  of  it, 
which  had  been  repeatedly  browsed  by  stock,  and  it  grow  finely.  I 
cut  one  down  to  the  gi'ound,  and  it  thi'ew  up  a  dozen  vigorous  stems, 
and  grew  into  a  beautiful  bushy  tree. — American  Agriculturist. 


Jx\.NUARY'S  TBACHINC4.— FRUIT  TREES. 

At  first  view  it  may  appear  somewhat  remarkable  that  fruit  trees 
should  be  so  little  influenced  by  eight  weeks  of  weather  more  or 
less  mUd,  moist,  and  unseasonable.  Spring  flowers  are  expanding, 
and  spring  plants  are  making  rapid  growth,  so  that  we  have  already 
a  garden  chequered  by  bright  blossoms,  those  of  early  rhododendrous 
being  conspicuous ;  but  the  apricot,  which  is  especially  susceptible 
of  abnormal  warmth  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  is  almost  quiesceut. 
Peach-buds  are  scarcely  mo\'ing ;  and  pears,  considering  the  many 
temptations  offered  by  a  spring-like  temperatiu'e,  betray  the  same 
commendable  reluctance  to  burst  into  bloom.  Early  plum-buds 
exhibit  a  disposition  to  expand,  but  are  by  no  means  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  liable  to  injury  from  frost. 

We  may  learn,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  season  such  as  we  are 
experiencing,  that  cii'cumstances  may  exist  which  tend  to  modify  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  fruit-trees.  It  seems  that  dull  and  cloudy 
weather,  even  when  accompanied  by  a  vegetating  temperature,  ia 
insufficient  to  excite  deeply-rooting  trees.  When  the  weather  ia 
frosty,  but  clear,  apricot  trees  are  more  prone  to  open  their  blossoms. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  alone  the  hygrometrical  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere that  has  kept  fruit  trees  inactive.  The  soil  was  chilled  by 
severe  frost  in  December,  and  frequent  falls  of  rain  throughout 
January  surcharged  the  land  with  wet,  and  so  rendered  it  impervious 
to  the  influence  of  the  milder  condition  of  the  aii*. 

The  lesson  taught  us  by  the  circumstances  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  seems  to  me  to  be  capable  of  application  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wall  trees,  which  are  often  excited  by  bright  weather  early 
in  the  year,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  eut  off  by  succeeding  frost.  It  is  to 
exclude  the  trees,  by  covering  them  early  in  the  year,  from  tbo 
existing  influence  of  ijright  sunlight,  and  by  watcriug  the  bordei-a 
abundantly,  or  othei"Avise  procuring  such  a  state  of  things  as  exist  to 
depress  the  tempcratuT'e  of  the  ground  at  this  season,  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  kept  from  the  stimulating  effect  of  early  but  treacherous 
warmth. 

Au  examination  of  oui-  weather  record  for  January  shows  but 
little  variation  of  temperature,  the  range  being  only  26°,  aud  an 
absence  of  severe  frost,  uuusual  in  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
The  lowest  reading  of  the  maximum  thermometer  was  39°  on  tho 
20th  ;  a  temperature  of  52°  was  recorded  on  tho  -Ith,  and  53°  on 
the  30th  J  tho  average  maximum  temperature  of  the  month  was  a 
little  short  of  '17°.  The  minimum  thermometer  recorded  slight 
frost  on  eight  nights,  tho  lowest  reading  being  27°,  or  .■>°  below 
freezing,  on  the  15th.  Tho  occurrence  of  clear  sky  and  nnobscured 
sunlight  was  recorded  on  eight  days  only  ;  so  that  there  were  twenty, 
three  dull  and  cloudy  days  ;  a  south-west  wind  prevailed,  and  rain 
was  registered  on  eighteen  days  —the  amount  collected  was  about 
three  inches  (297  actimlly).  Tho  same  dull,  moist  weather  has 
characterised  tho  month  of  February  up  to  the  present  time 
(February  15th)  ;  a  change  of  wind  from  south-west  to  etist  and 
north-east  somewhat  lowered  the  tempci-ature  of  the  air. 

Belvoir.  Wm.  Inguam, 


THE  TRTJIT   GARDEN  FOR  MARCH. 

IIV  WlLLI.Ul  TII.LKRY,  WKLHKCK. 

Outdoor  Fruits. — March,  the  most  uncertain  month  in  Ihp  year, 
uuikes  it  necessary  to  devote  more  attention  than  most  gardenei-s can 
give  to  preserve  their  fruit  blossoms  from  its  scathing  power.  Tho 
numlh  this  year  is  likely  to  have  a  great  prepondernuco  of  easterly 
winds,  for  the  prevailing  currents  have  been  southerly  for  tho  Inst 
two  months,  and  tlieie  is  almost  sure  to  bo  a  reaction.  Up  till  this 
date  in  February,  rain  has  fallen  moro  or  less  on  nearly  every  day, 
and  the  stoil  is  quite  saturated  ;  but  a  change  to  slight  frosts  in  tlio 
mornings  ha-i  taken  place,  and  the  air  is  gradually  getting  drier. 
Apricots,  peaches,  and  noetarine.<<  will  want  protection  as  soon  ns  tho 
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blossoms  show  colonr.  Glass  coverings  are  certainly  cheapest  and 
best  where  they  can  be  had,  and  strong  canvas  the  next  where 
it  can  be  rolled  up  and  down,  according  to  the  weather.  All  nailing 
and  priming  should  be  completed  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible, 
for  the  blossom-bnds  of  hardy  fruit  trees  on  the  walls  are  swelling 
fast.  I  find  pears  on  the  quince  stock  to  be  more  advanced  in  their 
buds  than  those  on  the  pear  stock.  The  time  for  grafting  will  be 
earlier  in  March  this  year  than  usual,  and  grafts  intended  for  using 
must  be  placed  in  the  ground  behind  a  north  wall  till  wanted.  There 
are  often  many  worthless  kinds  of  apples  and  pears  in  collections,  and 
the  best  way  is  to  cut  their  heads  off  and  graft  them  with  good  sorts. 
Gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  will  soon  have  their  foliage  expanded, 
unless  a  check  comes  soon,  and  protection  of  some  kind  may  save  a 
crop  should  there  be  severe  spring  frosts.  Tern  leaves,  dry  hay, 
or  fir  branches,  will  if  put  on  the  top  of  the  bushes  on  the  appearance 
of  a  severe  night's  frost  often  afford  suf&cient  protection.  Straw- 
berry plantations  will  now  want  dressing,  and  if  a  slight  covering  of 
littery  manure  is  spread  over  the  beds  the  foliage  will  grow  through 
it,  as  well  as  the  flower  stalks,  and  the  straw  will  keep  the  fruit 
clean. 

Orchard  House  Pruit  Trees.— The  mild  season  has  naturally 
brought  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  grown  in  pots  into  bloom  sooner 
than  usual.  If  the  pots  have  not  been  top  dressed  in  the  autumn 
thej""  should  now  be  done  so  by  making  a  rim  of  fresh  cut  turf  round 
the  edges  of  the  pots  with  the  grassy  side  down  and  filling  the  centre 
■with  some  well  rotted  cow  or  sheep  dung.  This  will  give  fresh 
vigour  to  pot  trees  which  have  not  been  repotted  for  years.  Before 
the  flowering  process  commences,  syringe  with  Gishurst  Compound 
of  the  strength  of  three  ounces  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  this  will 
help  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  mildew  and  aphis ;  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water  of  the  same  strength  is  likemse  an  excellent  cor- 
rective of  mildew  ou  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Cherry  trees. 

Vineries. — As  soon  as  the  stoning  process  in  the  earliest  vinery 
commences,  a  steady  night  and  day  temperature  must  be  maintained. 
The  thinning  and  stopping  the  shoots  in  the  succession  houses  will 
want  frequent  attention ;  and  muscats,  when  iu  flower,  require  a 
high  temperature,  70°  not  being  too  high.  To  have  this  fine  variety 
of  grape  in  the'  greatest  perfection  as  regards  colour  and  flavour, 
the  forcing  of  it  should  be  commenced  in  Januai'y  or  February  if 
possible. 

Peach  Houses.— The  thinning  the  fruit  where  too  thick,  and 
tying  the  shoots  down  as  they  advance  in  growth,  must  be  attended 
to.  In  the  earliest  peach  house  it  is  better  to  leave  the  fruit  rather 
thick  on  the  trees  till  the  stoning  process  is  over,  as  some  may  drop 
off  then.  The  temperature  must  be  kept  rather  lower  and  equable 
till  the  stoning  is  over,  and  the  inside  borders  kept  well  watered. 
The  dull,  sunless  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  against 
peaches  and  nectarines-  setting  well  in  the  late  succession  houses 
without  artificial  fertilisation. 

Pig  House.— Figs,  whether  grown  iu  the  borders,  tubs,  or  pots, 
will  now  require  liberal  waterings  and  syringings  over  head  on  fine 
clear  days.  Some  liquid  manure  may  likewise  be  given  them  occa- 
sionally until  they  begin  to  ripen.  The  most  luscious  figs  I  have 
ever  tasted  were  groivn  in  pots,  and  the  trees  placed  on  bricks  on  the 
flue  of  a  succession  pine  pit.  The  sorts  were  the  White  Marseilles 
and  Lee's  Perpetual,  and  the  fruits,  when  ripe,  were  of  the  most 
delicious  syrupy  flavour.  The  trees  were  grown  in  turfy  loam 
brought  from  the  top  of  a  limestone  rock,  and  the  pots  when  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  flue  had  the  trees  well  rooted  iu  the  soil.  The  pots 
were  placed  iu  shallow  pans  containing  water  aud  liquid  manure, 
until  the  fruit  began  to  ripen,  when  the  watering  was  discontinued 
for  a  time. 

Cherry  House.— Cherries  require  to  be  kept  in  rather  a  low 
temperature  when  stoning;  from  50°  to  55°  will  suit  them.  Air  must 
be  given  freely  in  favourable  weather. 

Cacumber  and  Melon  House  or  Pit.— The  weather  lately 
has  been  much  against  the  growth  of  young  Cucumber  and  Melon 
plants,^  for  the  long  continuance  of  dull  days  and  wai\t  of  sunshine 
have  given  them  a  sickly  appearance,  and  many  of  the  earliest  raised 
plants  have  succumbed.  If  grown  in  dung  beds  the  linings  must  be 
attended  to,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature.  When  grown 
in  houses  or  pits  heated  with  hot  water,  the  trouble  of  grovring  them 
IS  greatly  lessened,  for  heat  and  moisture  can  be  better  regulated 
there.  Sow  now  good  batches  of  seeds  for  succession  crops,  and 
keep  the  young  plants  in  the  seed  beds  till  strong  enough  to 
harden  off. 

^t'^a'Wberries.— The  earliest  placed  plants  in  heat  will  now  begin 
to  be  showmg  colonr,  and  watering  must  be  more  sparino-ly  oiven°to 
improve  the  flavour.  The  Black  Prince  with  me  is  now  beginning  to 
iipen  but  I  shall  discard  it  iu  another  year  for  forcing  early  for  it 
IS  only  a  small  fruit  with  not  much  flavour,  and  the  plants  are  very 


liable  to  mildew.  Keens'  Seedling  is,  if  from  selected  plants, 
perhaps,  the  best  early  forcing  strawberry  yet  grown,  aud  President 
is  also  very  good  for  a  second  kind  for  succession. 


THE  PINEKY  POR  MARCH. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 
Pat  great  attention  to  fruit  swelling  in  all  stages ;  continue  to 
allow  an  increase  of  heat  by  day  aud  night,  as  the  light  increases. 
Maintain  a  kindly  humidity,  taking  care  to  ventilate,  but  so  as  to 
avoid  draught.  Give  tepid,  clear  manure  water  to  the  roots,  and 
syringe  round  the  stems  and  over  the  plunging  materials  with  the 
same.  Some  charcoal  laid  about  the  surface  of  the  plunging 
material  is  also  beneficial  in  absorbing  and  giving  off  gases  and 
humidity.  Take  care  that  such  fruits  as  have  nearly  fiuished 
swelling  get  neither  bottom  watering  nor  syringing  about  the  stems  ; 
and  if  they  can  be  moved  to  a  light,  dry  situation,  let  it  be  done,  in 
order  to  improve  colour  and  flavour,  aud  make  room  for  others  that 
may  be  starting.  From  those  now  in  bloom  withhold  syringing  for 
a  short  time  till  they  set,  and  apply  but  moderate  humidity.  Give 
such  pines  as  are  now  starting  into  fruit  every  encouragement,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  a  bold  and  strong  appearance ;  taking 
care  at  the  same  time  not  to  stint  them  for  water  at  the  roots. 
Select  for  another  batch  the  finest,  fittest,  ripe,  well-grown  plants, 
and  place  them  together  on  a  well-prepared,  moderate  bottom  heat, 
to  come  into  fruit  in  succession,  and  shift  on  other  successions  to 
replace  them.  In  the  case  of  succession  plants,  there  must  be  no 
stand-still ;  shift  them  on  as  they  require  it  into  good  sized,  well- 
drained  pots,  in  which  they  are  intended  to  fruit,  nsins  good, 
healthy,  sweet,  well-pulverised  soil,  charcoal,  and  soot.  Place  them 
on  a  kindly,  moderate  bottom  heat,  increasing  the  atmospheric  heat 
as  light  increases,  which  will  also  naturally  raise  the  bottom  heat  a 
little.  Syringe  freely  now  on  fine  afternoons,  shutting  up  early. 
Maintain  a  kindly,  humid  growing  heat,  and  allow  the  plants  to 
make  full  speed  while  there  is  light  and  heat.  No  check  must  be 
allowed,  or  splendid,  well-swelled  fruit  will  not  follow  in  succession 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Starve  or  stagnate  a  young  pine-plant, 
and  it  will  never  produce  perfect  fruit.  Suckers,  take  off  in 
succession  as  you  clear  away  the  fruit,  and  pot  and  start  them 
immediately.  Thus  fine  plants  and  noble,  well-swelled  fruit  will 
be  the  result.  Push  them  along  at  full  speed  on  a  kindly,  healthy 
bottom  heat  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  well  charged  with  ammonia, 
giving  kindly  methodical  syringings  early  on  fine  afternoons,  airing 
freely  in  order  to  fully  maintain  robustness  and  vigour  throughout 
their  progress,  and  never  allowing  a  jilant  to  get  dry  at  the  root,  or 
pot-bound  for  lack  of  timely  re-potting.  Attention  to  little  items 
like  these  cannot  fail  to  end  in  complete  success. 


WHAT  THE  DATE  TEBE  IS  TO  THE  SAHAEIANS. 

Theee  are  eight  villages  in  the  oasis  of  Wodian,  in  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  date  tree.  At  Kreez,  one  of  the  villages,  there  is  an  excellent 
spring  of  water  ;  but  it  will  not  supply  all  the  plantations.  There- 
fore deep  wells  have  been  made,  and  by  the  aid  of  camels  the  water 
is  raised  from  them  in  earthen  jars  whose  contents  are  emptied  into 
wooden  troughs.  The  water  is  conducted  by  long  trenches  into 
channels,  which,  when  one  plantation  is  well  watered,  is  diverted 
to  another  grove  of  trees.  The  blessings  of  the  date  palm  are  never- 
ending  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Desert.  First,  it  delights  the  eye  by 
its  picturesque  appearance ;  it  affords  shade,  without  which  the  heat 
of  the  sun  would  be  beyond  endurance ;  its  fruit  is  food ;  its  wood  is 
fuel;  houses  are  built  of  it :  and  from  its  leaves  baskets,  ropes,  mats, 
bags,  brushes,  brooms,  beds,  and  fans  are  manufactured.  From  its 
branches  the  natives  make  cages,  fences,  and  chairs.  After  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  have  been  soaked  two  or  three  days  in  water, 
camels  will  eat  them  with  eagerness. 

The  date  tree  reaches  its  highest  vigour  at  tliirty  years,  and 
continues  bearing  fruit  in  perfection  until  it  has  reached  its  one 
hundredth  year.  It  gradually  decays  for  a  hundred  years  more,  and 
then  dies.  A  date  palm  yields  during  its  best  years  loetween  twenty 
and  thirty  clusters  of  dates,  each  cluster  weighing  about  thirty 
pounds.  If  the  suckers,  of  which  every  date  tree  throws  out  a 
number,  are  removed  and  transplanted,  fruit  can  be  obtained  from 
them  in  ten  years'  time.  Trees  raised  from  seed  will  not  yield  dates 
until  twenty  years  old.  The  Arabs  love  their  palm  trees.  They 
would  not  leave  the  desert  with  its  groves  of  dates  for  the  Garden  of 
Eden. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Extreme  Cold. — A  rural  American  paper  says  they  have  no  ther. 
mometcr  in  their  town,  so  the  weather  gets  as  cold  as  it  likes.  Another 
journal  of  western  New  York  reports  the  glass  "30°  below  nothing, 
and  it  would  have  gone  much  lower,  only  it  wasn't  long  enough." 
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COLOCASIA  ODOEATA. 
Foe  wami  conservatories,  large  stoves,  &c.,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  easily  grown  of  fine  foliaged  plants.  It  is 
indeed  so  easy  of  culture  in  a  warai  structure  that  by  merely 
planting  it  out  in  a  bed  of  loam,  or  even  in  a  gravel  pathway, 
it  grows  without  any  further  trouble.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  its  stems  are  usually  from  three  to  eight  feet 
in  height,  but  when  planted  out  in  warm  stoves  it  will  even 
attain  greater  dimensions.  When  well  grown  the  leaves 
measure  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  are  very  handsome, 
and  of  a  fine  fresh  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  comparatively 
small  for  such  a  large  plant,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  colour, 
and  delightfully  fragrant.  As  they  open  one  by  one  in  spring 
they  do  not  attract  the  eye,  but  quite  fill  the  air  with  a  delicate 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  the  open  air  in 
summer  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  foliage ;  Ijut  it  does  not  grow  so 
well  as  Caladium  esculentum  in  the  open  air.  It  endui'es  the 
open  air  in  summer  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Paris,  and  also  in 
the  wai'mcr  parts  of  southern  England,  Ijut  should  not  be 
planted  out  till  June.  Its  chief  attraction  for  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  as  distinguished  from  other  large  plants  pi  the  Arum 
tribe,  lies  in  its 
somewhat  tall  woody 
stems ;  the  other 
kinds  are  almost 
stemless,  or  have 
only  very  short 
stems.      It   is  quite 

easily  propagated  by  -«is«ai» 

division,  or,  in  some  ^"^!^<£S'-; 

cases,  by  means   of 
pieces  of  the  stem. 


I 


PLANTS   FOR    A 
NORTH  HOUSE. 

If  the  light  is  much 
obstructed,  fenis  and 
Selaginellas  will  give 
the  greatest  amount  of 
unmixed  pleasure  with 
the  least  cost.  But  if 
nothing  obstructs  the 
light,  many  tilings  may 
bo  gi'own  as  well  in  a 
north  house  as  iu  any 
other  asjioct,  especially 
in  summer.  I  am  as- 
suming the  house  is 
lieated  in  some  way 
or  other.  In  a  mi.xed 
collection,  where  there 
is  only  one  house,  it  is 
not  desirahlo  to  at- 
tempt growing  many 
hard-wooded  plants,  and  those  should  all  be  of  very  easy  cultivation. 

For  winter  anil  sjiring  blooming  grow  the  following : — Dutch 
bulbs,  potte<i  in  Octobt'i-,  (ilaced  in  the  open  .air,  and  covered  over 
with  six  inches  of  ashes,  old  tan,  or  cocoa  fibre,  till  the  pots  arc 
lillcd  with  roots  (about  six  or  eight  weeks)  ;  Lily  of  the  Valley  will 
bloom  late,  but  will  be  none  the  less  beautiful ;  cineraria,  sown 
twice,  fir.st  in  April  and  again  in  July,  potted  off,  and  grown  iu  a 
cold  franu',  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  to  bo  housed 
before  frost  coinc.i  ;  Soliimim  capsicastnnn  (hybrids),  sown  early  in 
spring,  |K>lled  off,  iind  phinled  in  n  rich  bonier  in  .lunc,  to  be  lifted 
and  potted  in  Seplendier,  will  brighten  nj)  the  house  with  scarlet 
berries  all  the  winter  ;  Cytissus  rucemosus  ;  camellias  ;  violets  (Neapo- 
litan, Giant,  and  several  double  sorts);  nn'gnonetto,  sown  in  pots  in 
July  and  August ;  several  annuals,  sown  in  September,  such  as 
Saponnria  calabrica,  Nemophilas,  &c. ;  musk  is  a  favourite  pot  plant 
in  large  cities  ;  bycopodiuni  dentieulatum  ;  myrtles;  a  plant  or  two 
of  the  fan  palm  (tllinnuerops  hundlis)  ;  Dracajna  australis  ;  Cyperns 
altcniifoliuH  ;  Abutilon 'rhonqisonii ;  several  acacias,  such  as  armata 
and  Drunimondii,  C!alla  U'lhiopiea,  rriinnla  sinensis,  Ac. 

For  sunnner:  caheolarias,  sown  in  July,  arid  the  seed  pot  plunged 
in  ashes  under  a  hand-lighl,  and  shaded,  when  up  pot  ofif,  and  grow 
in  a  frame  auder  a  north  wall,  to  be  taken  in  before  winter.  These 
will  flower  beautifully  in  a  north  house  in  June  and  July.  Fuchsias 
will  do  well  iu  sunnner,  and  nuiy  be  placed  under  tlio  stage  iu  winter. 


Colocosia  oilorala. 


Zonal  geraniums ;  lilies,  especially  the  lancifolium  section,  and  am-atnm. 
A  few  chrysanthemums  may  be  grown  out  of  doors  for  blooming  in 
October  and  November.  Several  of  the  variegated  Japanese  plants 
of  recent  introduction  would  be  useful  in  winter,  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  but  iu  houses  of  this  kind  do  not  crowd  them  too  much.  It 
is  better  to  grow  a  few  plants,  and  do  them  well,  than  to  fill  the 
house  too  full.  Damp  is  the  chief  thing  to  guard  against  in  winter ; 
but  do  not  aim  at  too  high  a  temperatiu-e,  and  ventilate  as  freely  as 
possible  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  E.  Hobday. 

Ramsey  Ahbey,  

VENTILATION  DURING  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 
WnATEVEK  views  are  held,  or  system  adopted,  in  regard  to  venti- 
lation, our  practice  must  be  modified,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  by 
times  and  seasons.  For  instance,  many  years'  practice  has  convinced 
me  that,  unless  for  any  special  purposes  and  under  exceptional 
conditions,  all  through  ventilation  should  cease  from  December  to 
April.  Of  course  I  am  \vi-iting  of  houses  in  which  a  high  temperatm-e 
is  maintained,  such  as  plant  stoves,  intermediate  plant  houses,  early 
vineries,  peach  houses,  &c. 

In  winter  and  early  spring  ventilation,  the  primary  object  should 
be   to  renew    the  atmosphere    without  creating    draughts.      The 

regulation  of  tempera- 
tm'e  is  a  less  impor- 
tant matter.  I  say 
this  advisedly,  knowing 
that  many  may  think 
otherwise.  But  a  rise 
of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees 
caused  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  does  no  injury. 
And  if  it  did,  the  in. 
jury  would  be  nothing 
compared  ivith  that 
caused  by  keeping 
do^^-n  the  temperature 
to  its  proper  level  by 
means  of  a  ctu-rent  of 
outside  air  passing 
through  the  house. 
Many  hardly  believe 
in  ventilation  at  all, 
unless  they  feel  a  rush 
of  air  passing  through, 
or  at  least  have  the 
opposite  sets  of  venti- 
lators open  simul- 
taneously. In  the  early 
months  of  the  year, 
wo  ought  not  to  bo 
able  to  feel  the  move- 
mcut  of  the  air.  If 
^ve  do,  it  should  be  a 
warning  that  the  ven- 
tilation is  injnrionsly 
excessive.  Air  circu- 
lates freely  enough 
with  only  one  set  of 
ventilators  open.  It  is  astonishing  how  subtle  heated  air  is,  and  how 
soon  it  finds  an  exit,  even  if  that  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  This 
is  easily  proved  by  introducing  a  few  dishes  of  hot  water,  or  burning  a 
little  paper  or  tobacco  in  a  hothouse  at  work.  The  steam  or  smoke  will 
point  out  the  course  of  the  air  as  it  travels  with  it  in  a  visible  form. 
The  top  ventilators  establish  a  double  current  at  once,  but  it  takes 
a  litllo  longer  tor  air  t<j  find  its  way  out  and  in  at  tho  lower 
openings.  In  this  way  the  air  of  a  honse  gets  changed  thoroughly 
without  creating  dniuglits.  True,  the  ehaugo  is  more  gradual,  but 
thi-i  is  the  chief  merit  of  ventilation  early  in  tho  season,  llun'ied 
ventilation  is  most  mischievous.  We  want  to  let  out  exhausted 
and  to  let  in  fresh,  unused  air;  the  danger  lies  in  a  too  rapid 
exchange;  and  iu  doing  it,  our  chief  object  is  to  let  out  and  in 
no  more  than  is  needfid,  for  all  excess  iu  either  direction  involves 
a  loss  of  lieat  and  of  moisture.  The  air  let  in  is  colder  and 
drier  than  that  let  out.  The  first  thing  this  newly-admitted  air  does 
is  to  warm  itself  and  i|uencli  its  thirst  at  our  expense.  This  may 
seem  a  snnill  nmttcr  to  some.  Water  is  ]ilentiful,  it  may  be,  and 
there  is  no  stint  of  coal.  It  is.  however,  ;i  very  serious  affair  to  l\io 
plants,  for  the  cold  air  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  and  hug  our 
pipes  round  till  it  gets  warm,  nor  to  run  to  our  cisterns  or  cvapo. 
rating  pans  to  wash  itself  clean  and  mollify  its  harsh,  biting  thirst. 
On  the  contrary,  it  steals  heat  and  extracts  water  from  every  tender 
leaf  and  flower  it  touches,  and  makes  them  shiver  and  starve  nndcr 
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its  exactions.  Hence  the  more  cool  air  passed  over  them  the  more 
they  loose,  and  the  less  they  have  left  for  themselves.  Therefore, 
unless  the  air  can  be  both  watered  and  warmed  before  it  enters  hot- 
houses in  winter  and  early  spring,  the  less  of  it  that  sweeps  thi-ough 
them  the  better.  Neither  is  there  any  necessity  for  rushes  of  cold  air 
through  hothouses.  A  change  of  air  is,  undoubtedly,  desirable ;  but 
even  the  importance  of  this  has  been  exaggerated.  Air  is  not  so 
readily  exhausted  by  plants  as  many  have  assumed,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  glasshouses  so  closely  constructed  as  to  be  air-proof.  In 
almost  all  of  them  an  interchange  is  taking  place  between  the 
internal  and  external  air,  and  the  circulation  of  the  internal  atmo- 
sphere is  incessant.  Apart  from  any  exchange  between  the  heat  of 
the  pipes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coldness  of  the  glass  on  the  other, 
the  air  has  a  restless  time  of  it. 

I  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  decrying  ventilation ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  simply  advocating  caution.  Either  set  of  venti- 
lators may  be  opened  alternately ;  but,  during  the  winter  and  early 
spi-ing,  it  is  best  not  to  open  both  simultaneously,  unless  the  outside 
and  inside  temperatures  approximate  to  equality.  D.  T.  F. 


THE   CKEEPESTG  MTETLE. 

{MmSIPHrLLTjM   ASPAKAGOIBES.) 

For  some  years  the  florists  around  Boston  have  ctiltivated  a 
cliarmiug  greenhouse  evergreen,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
floral  decorations.  "We  first  met  with  it  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
hands  of  a  New  York  florist,  who  knew  it  only  as  Boston 
sniilax,  and  it  is  by  some  called  Boston  vine.  The  name 
Myrsiphyllum  means  Mja'tle  leaf,  and  asparagoides,  resemljling 


The  Creeping  iI;5Ttle. 

asparagus,  a  likeness  which,  while  it  is  apparent  to  the  botanist, 
is  not  very  manifest  at  fii-st  sight.  The  roots  are  fleshy ;  the 
stems,  though  small,  are  strong  and  elastic,  and  climb  to  the 
height  of  some  twenty  feet.  The  foliage  is  of  a  fresh,  lively, 
shming  green.  'The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  appearing 
two  or  three  together,  and  are  followed  by  a  globular  berry. 
The  plant  is  grown  ui  ordinai'y  greenhouse  culture,  and  is 
trained  upon  strings.     It  will  grow  well  in  rooms,  especially  if 


it  can  have. an  abundance  of  light,  and  when  trained  over  a 
support  of  some  kind  soon  covers  it  with  luxuriant  green.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  root,  but  our  florists 
generally  raise  it  from  the  seed,  which  is  freely  produced  by 
old  plants.  This  matures  in  July,  and  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  engraviug  gives 
some  reduced  branches  and  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  the 
natural  size.  The  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  myrsiphyUum 
especially  adapt  it  for  use  in  floral  decorations,  and  it  has  an 
additional  good  quality — it  lasts  a  longtime  in  good  condition 
when  cut.  For  makmg  up  floi'al  wreaths  for  the  hair  it  is 
supei-ior  to  all  other  green,  and  large  quantities  are  used  for 
this  purpose  alone.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  fine  effect  to 
trim  a  white  dress ;  being  obtainable  in  long  pieces  it  readily 
forms  a  graceful  tracery  far  superior  to  any  embroidery.  We 
think  that  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  ornamental  purposes 
must  be  peculiar  to  this  country,  as  we  do  not  find  it  m  any  of 
the  European  plant  catalogues,  or  in  foreign  works  on  flori- 
culture. Latterly  the  florists  near  New  York  have  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  some  of  them  devoting  whole  houses 
entirely  to  it.  The  myrsiphyllum  bears  cutting  well,  as  new 
shoots  spring  up  in  great  abimdance  after  each  cuttuig  back. 
[The  above  charmmg  plant,  the  figure  and  description  of  which 
we  borrow  from  the  American  Ayrinulfurisf,  is  occasionajllj  seen 
in  botanical  and  curious  collections  in  this  country.  In  jimerica 
it  is  now  the  most  important,  plant  for  adding  grace  and  vet- 
dure  to  floral  decorations.  It  is  usually  trained  on  strings  of 
twine,  led  from  each  small  i^ot  to  the  roof.  Each  plant  forms 
a  beautiful  glistening  wreath  around  its  string.  By  cutting 
this  the  wreath  is  easily  carried,  and  may  be  used  without  dis- 
turbance in  many  kinds  of  indoor  decoration.]     " 


THE    ISTDOOR    GARDEBr    FOR    MARCH. 

BT'T.  B-UNES,  SOUTHGATE. 
Conservatory. — The  materials  for  keeping  np  an  effective 
display  in  conservatories  will  now  have  become  more  plentiful  than 
during  winter,  and  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  is,  to 
see  that  portions  of  such  things  as  wiU  bear  retarding  without 
injury  are  at  once  placed  under  conditions  to  insure  their  being 
made  available  later  in  the  season.  "Where,  indeed,  anything  like  a 
continuous  supply  of  blooming  plants  is  required,  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  have  at  command  a  house  so  placed  that  the  sun  will  have 
little  influence  upon  it,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  morning  and 
evening.  A_  lean-to  with  a  north  aspect  is  best.  Many  imagine 
that  such  houses  are  only  required  by  those  who  retard  plants  for 
purposes  of  exhibition ;  this  is  a  mistake.  By  selecting  a  portion  of 
the  stock  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Epaerises,  Gei-aniums,  Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens — in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  greenhouse  plants  that 
are  used  for  conservatory  decoration,  the  blooming  season  may  be 
prolonged  to  almost  double  its  usual  length,  especially  if  judgment 
is  used  in  selecting  varieties  that  are  naturally  late  in  flowering. 
Camellias :—  candidissima,  fine  white  ;  Bealri,  red  ;  Lavinia  Maggi, 
striped ; — Azaleas — brilliant  and  Juliana,  both  red ;  Estrani  and 
coronata,  both  bright  rose ;  Gledstanesii  f ormosa,  white  strii^ed ; — 
Epaerises — ecUpse,  grandifiora,  rubra,  and  miniata  splendens.  These, 
and  others,  which  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  note,  can  be 
retarded  ■n'ithout  injury,  so  as  to  come  in  at  a  time  when  they  will 
be  found  of  great  use.  And  it  is  not  only  during  spring  when  such 
a  house  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value ;  it  will  also  be  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  harden  the  stock  of  Ghent  Azaleas, 
double  flowering  Plums,  Lilacs,  Spirfeas,  &c.,  that  have  been  forced, 
and  which  frequently,  from  want  of  a  suitable  place,  are  subjected 
to  treatment  ill  calculated  to  render  them  of  use  the  following 
season.  Later  in  the  season,  too,  it  will  suit  Camellias  well  that 
have  set  their  bloom,  and  which,  from  want  of  proper  accommodation, 
are  turned  out  of  doors  ;  further  on  in  the  season  still,  late  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  may  be  kept  safely  in  such  a  house  until  the 
middle  of  January,  at  which  time  they  will  be  found  most  useful. 
Large  Camellias,  which  have  got  leggy  from  want  of  judicious 
fjruning  when  young,  or  through  overcrowding,  may  be  improved  in 
the  following  manner : — Take,  at  once,  a  couple  of  healthy  young 
Ijlauts,  in  six-inch  pots  of  any  ap)proved  kind,  place  these  on 
the  surface  of  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  be  operated  upon ;  then 
inarch  the  heads  of  each  of  the  young  plants  as  low  down  as  they 
can  be  got  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  large  plant.  These 
will  become  fu'mly  united  during  the  summer,  when  they  may  be 
severed  from  theh  original  stems ;  and  in  the  following  season, 
before  gi'owth  commences,  the  head  of  the  stock  or  naked  plant 
may  be  cut  away  just  above  where  the  yoiing   plants  have  been 
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inarched,  when  they  will  commence  to  grow  apace  and  in  a 
little  time  make  a  handsome  plant.  Movable  shading,  of  thin 
material,  should  be  got  ready,  as  bright  sunshine  on  a  March  day 
makes  short  work  of  many  things  in  flower.  Pinch  out  the  points 
of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  Pelargoniums.  These  mW  be  useful  in 
July,  after  the  early  ones  are  orer.  Start  another  batch  of  Achi- 
menes.  Gloxinias,  and  Tydicas  for  summer  decoration.  See  that 
Lilies,  breaking  through  the  soil,  are  not  left  where  they  have  an 
insufficiency  of  light ;  othenrise  they  make  weak  growth,  which 
no  care  af  tenvards  mil  put  right. 

Stove. — Finish  potting  the  principal  hard-wooded  occupants  of 
stoves  as  early  as  possible.  Alooasia  Teitchii  and  Lomi  are  plants 
which  ai'O  frequently  not  well  gi'own,  chiefly  through  being  potted 
in  unsuitable  soil.  They  do  not  like  anything  of  an  adhesive  nature  ; 
they  do  best  in  one-half  fibrous  peat,  one-half  chopped  sphagnum, 
Avith  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand.  AJocasia  metallica  enjoys  the 
same  materials.  The  more  easily  grown  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  different  soil.  Good  turfy  loam  two 
parts,  rotten  dung  one  part,  with  sufficient  sand  to  secure  quick  and 
thorough  di'ainage,  suits  this  plant  well.  Palms  may  now  be  potted, 
using  fibrous  peat,  with  a  moderate  admixture  of  broken  crocks  and 
sand;  being  water-loving  plants,  unless  well  drained  the  roots  become 
unhealthy.  With  longer  days,  the  temperatui-e  of  the  stove  ought 
to  be  increased  8'  or  10°  during  the  daytime,  and  5°  at  night ;  closing 
early  so  as  to  shut  in  the  sun's  genial  warmth,  which  is  much  better 
as  well  as  more  economical  than  fire-heat.  Syi'inge  the  plants  at 
the  time  of  closing  the  house ;  and  always  let  this  be  done  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  diy  before  night.  Stoves  that  face  the 
south,  or  in  gardening  phraseology  stand  east  and  west,  mil  require 
slightly  shading  during  suimy  weather;  at  least  some  of  the 
occupants  ■will  need  a  little  shade,  and  it  is  better  to  place  such 
at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  only  shade  that  portion ;  as  the  less 
shade  the  better,  if  scorching  can  be  avoided.  Stoves  that  are  built 
north  and  south  do  not  require  shading  so  early  in  the  season. 

Fern  House. — -iny  potting  that  remains  to  bo  done  here  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Many  of  the  commoner  kinds  reproduce 
themselves  freely.  It  is  therefore  always  %vell  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  these  in  small  pots  ;  they  are  useful  for  intermixing  with  large 
))lants,  the  appearance  of  which  is  much  improved  by  an  admi.xture 
of  small  ones ;  and  if  the  latter  are  allowed  to  get  somewhat  pot- 
bonnd,  their  fronds  vriU  last  in  a  cut  state  much  better  than  those 
from  plants  more  freely  grown,  and  the  better  plants  are  saved  from 
mutilation.  All  ought  to  be  carefully  picked  over,  removing  such 
fronds  or  portions  of  them  as  are  natiu-ally  decaying,  yet  do  not 
cut  out  much  that  has  life  in  it,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  plants.  As  the  days  lengthen,  raise  the  temperature  a  little. 
Bro^vn  Scale  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Fern  house,  and  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  this  pest  will  begin  to  increase  apace  if 
not  checked.  Every  means  should  therefore  be  used  to  keep  it  down ; 
as  it  soon  venders  the  plants  unsightly.  As  soon  as  gi'owth  com. 
mences,  shade  slightly  during  sunny  weather,  and  allow  more 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  at  the  roots.  Give  air  on 
all  mild  days,  othorniso  the  fronds  push  weakly ;  a  condition  that 
alionld  be  avoided,  as  leaves  of  that  kind  never  maintain  a  healthy 
appearance  so  long  as  is  desirable.  If  thrips  makes  its  appearance, 
fumigate  frequently  yet  not  too  strongly. 

Orchids. — Proceed  with  potting,  carrying  out  the  operation  in 
accordance  with  former  directions.  See  that  the  plants  are  kept  as 
free  from  insects  as  possible.  White  scale  and  a  minute  yellow  thrips 
are  their  greatest  enemies.  The  scale  will  thi-ivo  alike  on  those  from 
the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  on  thick  fleshy-leaved  plants  like 
Vundfts,  Saccolabiums,  or  Aerides,  as  well  as  on  the  thin  leaves  of 
Miltonias,  Lycastcs,  and  Dondrobes ;  the  thrips  attack  most  fre- 
quently the  thin.leaved  plants,  yet  if  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand 
they  will  do  much  mischief  to  tho  young  leaves  of  Phalaauopsis,  Sac- 
colabiums, or  Aerides.  They  usually  secrete  themselves  down  in  the 
heart  of  tho  plants,  where  no  amount  of  fumigation  that  can  be  used 
with  safety  appcai-s  to  affect  them.  Continual  syringing  will  keep 
them  in  chock.  Some  growers  object  to  syringing  overhead  ;  but,  if 
it  is  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning  to  allow  tho  plants  to  get 
diy  before  night,  with  a  reduction  of  atmospheric  inoistme,  no  bad 
-results  will  follow.  For  the  eradication  of  scale  nothing  is  more 
effectual  than  the  sponge  and  a  camel's  hair  brush  carefully  applied. 
Increase  the  temperature  G°  or  8'  by  night,  with  8'  or  W  by  day, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Shade  with  thin  material 
during  bright  weather,  yet  never  allow  it  to  remain  down  when  not 
required. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — All  hard-wooded  plants  which  it  is 
necessary  to  \wi  during  tlic  spring  ought  to  receive  that  attention  by 
the  middle  of  the  month.  If  cold,  cutting  winds  accompany  bright 
weather,  do  not  give  any  side  air  near  where  newly  potted  plants  are 
placed ;  but  let  tho  top  lights  be  opened.    Shade  and  sprinkle  water 


about  the  paths  and  upon  the  stages  where  the  plants  are  placed. 
Let  all  plants  as  they  are  potted  receive  what  tying  they  require  to 
put  them  in  proper  shape,  especially  yotiug  growing  stock.  Any 
omission  in  this  matter  is  frequentlj'  fatal  to  sj-mmetrical  appearance, 
as  the  plants  get  older  the  young  wood  getting  too  stiff  to  bend.  If 
mildew  hajspens  to  exist  on  the  ripe  wood  of  last  year,  it  will  most 
likely  attack  the  youug  growth  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  move. 
This  applies  to  such  things  as  Boronia  pinnata,  Hedaromatuhpiferum, 
and  Leschenanltia  biloba.  If  such  should  occur,  dust  \vith  sulphur 
at  once.  Azaleas  that  have  been  much  affected  mth  thrips  last; 
summer  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  good  washing  mth  tobacco- 
water  now,  as  the  eggs  that  were  deposited  in  autumn  will  soon  come 
to  Ufe  under  increased  temperattu'e. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Tree  and  other  Paeonies. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
that  these  force  well,  and  form  valuable  additions  to  the  conservatory 
early  in  the  season.  A  temperature  of  from  45'  to  55^  hui-ries  them  into 
bloom,  and  they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  February  or  March.  Sevei"al  of 
them  are  sweet-scented,  and  all  are  interesting,  and  more  or  less  beautifrd. 
The  chief  use  of  such  plants  forced  consists  in  their  anticipating  the 
spring  or  stunmer  by  many  months. — D.  T.  F. 
Iiilitim  giganteum. — Will  you  Inndly  tcU  me  how  I  can  increase  my 

stock  of  this  noble  lily  ? — J.  FiiisBY. [There  should  be  a  few  good 

suckers  ai-oimd  the  base  of  your  old  plants,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  when  potting,  and  firmly  placed  in  small  pots,  using  a  compost  of 
finely  chopped  tiarfy  peat  and  loam,  some  leaf -mould,  and  a  good  admix- 
tm-e  of  sharp  river  sand.  A  very  gentle  bottom  heat  would  accelerate 
their  rooting ;  they  should  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days,  and  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine.] 

Hydrangea  japoniea. — I  have  a  few  plants  of  this  Hydraugea, 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  ti-eat,  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  early.    Can 

you  Idudly  help  mo  ? — G.  Fox. [If  youi-  plants  are  young  they  should  be 

re-potted  now,  and  such  as  show  signs  of  flowering,  if  required  early,  may 
have  a  Uttle  extra  heat  to  accelerate  their  blooming  season.  Shoiild  tho 
plants  consist  of  several  branches,  those  not  possessing  flower-buds  may 
be  removed,  and  used  as  cuttings,  in  which  case  they  make  nice  blooming 
plauts  Ijy  next  .spring.] 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  ftowei-s  for  con-  • 
sei-vatory  or  for  room  decoration  in  February.  Take  up  tufts  of  it  from 
the  open  border,  say  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  they  are  wanted,  and 
keep  thorn  in  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50',  and  they  will  flower  pro- 
fusely. They  remain  a  long  while  in  flower,  and  never  look  so  lovely  and 
delicate  as  when  under  glass.  Everybody  likes  them  in  vases  and 
bouquets— in  short,  this  Forget -me-Not  is  a  great  acquisition  any  and 
everywhere  for  early  flowers.  It  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  situation, 
and  flowers  freely  in  a  room  or  cottage  window. — D.  T.  F. 
White  Lilacs. — Where  can  I  get  the  white  variety  of  lilac  so  com- 

niouly  seen  early  in  the  Paris  markets  ?— A.  Williams. [The  lilacs 

about  which  you  inquire  consist  wholly  of  the  ordinary  pmi>le  kmd,  which 
is  forced  in  pots.  Aitor  being  lifted  they  arc  placed  m  a  cool  house  for  a 
little  while,  after  which  they  are  subjected  to  a  high  tomper.iture,  with 
plenty  of  water  overhead  and  at  the  root,  and  kept  in  total  darkness  by 
means  of  coveiing  the  pits  in  which  they  are  gi'own  with  strawy  mats,  &o. 
The  lilac  colour  by  this  means  is  exchanged  for  one  of  pure  white,  and  tho 
lilooui  is  of  a  better  quahty  thim  if  the  true  white  variety  had  been  used.] 
Cool  Orchids  for  Conservatories.— Would  you  kindly  name  a  few 
cool  orchids  for  the  conservatory,  those  easiest  to  gi-ow  and  obtain  ? — 

Cl.vu.v. [Orchids  in  general  require  a  little  extni  heat  when  making 

theu'  growth,  but  we  tliiuk  the  following  may  suit  you  :  Barkeria  Skiuueri, 
Cattleya  eitrina,  Cj-pripedium  insigne.  Cologyne  cristata,  C.  odonitissima, 
Disa  grandifloi-a,  Epidendrum  ritclhuum,  Goodyera  macrantha,  Lrclia 
anceps,  Lycastc  Skinncri,  Masdevallia  iguea,  MUtonia  spectabilis,  Odonto- 
glossum  gi'andc,  Phajus  grandifolius,  P.  Walliohii.] 

Solomon's  Seal.— I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.llobduy  says  about  this. 
N'o  plnut  is  easier  forced  or  more  useful,  :eithcr  in  pots  or  for  cutting, 
it  is  improved  aUke  in  leaf  and  flowers  by  forcing.  Few  flowers  are 
more  striking  in  tall  vases,  and  the  tiny  tubes  mounted  singly  or  in 
threes,  give  "chaste  variety  in  a  bouquet  that  pu/./.le  many  and  gratify 
everyone.  The  single  leaflets  mounted  arc  Ukewise  serviceable  for 
fringing :  altogether  it  is  channing.  Smaller  plants,  with  from  three  to 
six  flowers,  form  model  table  plants. — D.  T.  F. 

Chinese  Primroses.- We  bog  to  send  you  from  om-  seed  grounds  at 
Nice  specimens  of  our  Chinese  Primroses.  Amongst  them,  as  you  will  see, 
are  some  novel  things,  such  as  the  Madder  red-shaded  crimson,  which  wo 
call  Florence,  and  the  doulde  variety  of  the  same;  the  double  red.  double 
white,  double  white  fern-leaved,  double  spotted;  then  the  white  with 
the   vcllowish    green  centre,    the   lilac   margined  white,  and  othoi-s. — 

Sti:.vut  &  Co. [A  channing  collection  of  blooms,  generally  of  large  size, 

finolv  varied  in  colour,  of  good  substance,  and  iiltogether  extremely 
beatitiful.  Among  the  best  [are  Village  Jlaid,  doiddc and  sniglc.  blush, 
mottled,  and  flaked  with  crimson  ;  double  rod.  purplish  crimson,  full  and 
handsome ;  camiinoa  alba  punctata,  rich  deep  crimson,  thickly  dotted 
with  %vhite ;  double  Florence,  brilliant  in  colour  and  very  double,  whilo 
the  single  variety  is  equally  fine  in  colour;  lilacca  alha  punctata,  deep 
lilac,  covered  with  minute  white  spots  ;  hlacina  nlba  marginata.  bright 
lilac,  distinctly  edged  with  white;  red  fcrn-lcnvcd,  also  ft  tine  kmd ;  all, 
in  short,  lovely  more  or  lees,  and  well  deeerving  of  cultivation.] 
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THE   COW   PAESNIP    (HERACLBUM). 

Times  aud  fashions  change ;  colour  has  had  its  day,  and  form 
now  begins  gradually  to  assert  its  right  to  due  recognition. 
You  hwe  already  given  in  your  columns  some  examples  of 
plants  remarkable  for  fine  form,  and  nobility  of  aspect,  and 
now  I  shall  proceed  to  add  a  fevr  more  to  their  number. 

'i?he  genus  Heracleum,  numerically  speaking,  is  not  a  largo 
one;  and,  owing  to  the  great  sameness  of  general  contour  that 
presents  itself  among  its  species,  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
when  I  say  that  the  maximmn  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  gigantic 
development  appears  to  be  monopolized  by  one  species,  and 
that  tolerably  familiar  to  most  people  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  the  Giant  Cow  Parsnip— (Heracleum  giganteum)— a 
synonym  that  has  become  so  thoroughly  popiilarized  that  in 
referrmg  it  to  its  true  specific  name,  H.  sibiricum,  I  have 
no  wish  to  insist  in  laying  claim  on  its  behalf  to  the  usual 
rights  of  priority  as  regards  nomenclature.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed plant  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  aud  one  which  of  all 
others  gives  the  most 
marked  character  to  the 
herbaceous  vegetation  of 
our  northern  hemisphere 
so  admirably  illustrated 
in  one  of  the  early  num- 
bers of  The  Gauden,  and 
exquisitely  individualized 
in  the  accompanying 
woodcut. 

It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  is  a 
grand  plant  for  the  wild 
garden,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  its  maxi- 
■  nium  of  beauty  is  at- 
tained soon  after  mid- 
summer and  succeeded 
bj'  a  very  rapid  decay,  it 
•  would  deserve  a  place  in 
the  sub-tropical  garden. 
The  early  removal  of  the 
flower  stems  would  not 
only  add  vigour  to  its 
artistically  cut  and  ar- 
ranged leaf  development, 
but  also  protract  its 
beauty  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  otherwise.  I 
have  grown  this  plant 
with  flower  stems  as 
much  as  fourteen  feet 
high,  the  crowning  ter- 
minal umbel  being  more 
than  two  feet  across  ;  and 
in  a  wild  corner  during 

the  succeeding  winter,  long  after  all  trace  of  foliage  has 
disappeared,  the  ghost-like  reminiscences  of  former  life 
which  these  stems  present  have  a  beauty  of  the  melancholy 
type  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  a  most  abundant  seeder, 
and  after  it  has  become  once  established,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  removal  of  the  flower  stems  while  the  seeds  are 
still  adherent,  or  it  may  soon  outgrow  the  bounds  allotted 
to  it.  For  a  small  wild  island  in  a  lake  no  plant  can  be 
more  appropriate.  There,  of  course,  its  vagrant  propen- 
sities will  be  curbed  by  the  limit  of  its  island  home,  and 
its  roots  dipping  far  below  the  water  level  will  drink  in  a 
bountiful  supply  of  that  great  essential  towards  vigorous 
development.  I  may  also  state  that  this  plant  has  qualifi- 
cations that  warrant  its  claimmg  a  place  no  less  aristocratic 
than  in  our  metropohtan  squares  or  town  gardens  gene- 
rally. In  one  of  the  narrowest  and  oldest  streets  in  Hull, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  house  that  gave  the 
great  Wilberforce  birth,  it  yearly  attains  a  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  looks  wonderfully  luxuriant.  I  should,  how- 
ever, add  that  possibly  some  of  this  luxuriance,  displayed 
under  otherwise  adverse  circumstances,  must  be  attributed  to 


Cow  Parsnip. 


a  bountiful  supply  of  guano  and  other  artificial  manures  from 
the  adjacent  warehouses. 

Heracleuji  WiLEELiisii  claims  a  near  relationship  to  the 
foregoing,  but  is  smaller  in  stature,  rarely  exceeding  six  feet, 
its  leaves  are  less  rigidly  cut  and  shorter  in  the  foot-stalk  ;  the 
individual  flowers  are  also  larger  and  more  closely  arrano-ed 
in  the  umbel,  its  most  noticeable  general  feature  being  its 
denser  and  more  compact  habit. 

H.  PLAVESCENS,  with  its  variety  angustifolium,  which  is 
sometimes  elevated  into  specific  distinction,  both  possess 
characters  sufiiciently  distinct  from  each  other.  The  latter 
has  long  narrowly-divided  leaves,  and  is  decidedly  the  more 
elegant  of  the  two.  In  both  the  species  and  variety  the  foot- 
stalks and  veins  of  the  leaves  are  covered  with  soft  straw- 
coloured  hairs,  whence  originates  the  specific  name. 

H.  EMISENS  is  a  species  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  one 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen  under  ciixumstauces  sufficiently 
favourable  to  justify  me  in  expressuag  an  opinion  respectiuo- 

it.  The  dense  covering 
of  downy  hairs  which  it 
has  on  the  leaves,  com- 
bined with  their  massive 
and  rounded  outline, 
must,  however,  I  thiut, 
have  a  very  charming 
efl;ect. 

H.      ABSINTHIPOLIUM. — 

Some  little  time  since  this 
was  noticed  in  one  of  the 
gardening  periodicals, 
and  accompanied  by  a 
figure  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  convey  any- 
thing like  a  correct  idea 
of  the  true  plant.  I  have 
grown  the  Zozimia  ab- 
sinthifoha,  to  which  the 
former  is  a  synonym,  and 
its  foliage  is  so  fijiely  di- 
vided as  to  come  under 
the  descriptive  character 
we  find  in  books  of  "foliis 
decompositis" ;  it  is  with 
me  neither  a  very  vigo- 
rous grower,  nor  does  it 
possess  any  very  marked 
character  worthy  of  re- 
commendation. 

I  need  only  add  to  the 
foregoing  remarks,  that 
all  the  species  are  fond  of 
good,  rich,  moderately 
damp  soil,  and  therefore 
where  the  latter  is  poor 
and  sandy  it  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  a  bountiful  supply  of  manure. 

J.  C.  NivEN,  Botanic  Gardens,  Sail. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  MAEIERS. 
Theke  are  about  170  firms  of  artificial  florists  iu  London.  Of  this 
number  perhaps  not  moi-e  than  one-half  are  manufacturers ;  the  other 
half,  although  describing  themselves  as  florists,  are  either  wholesale 
dealers  or  importers  of  foreign  goods.  Of  the  manufactirring  firms, 
about  ten  houses  each  employ  200  hands,  and  ten  more  each  find 
work  for  100  hands ;  the  smaller  houses  keep  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
and  some  even  as  few  as  sis  or  eight.  There  are  outdoor  workers  as 
well  as  indoor,  and  including  both,  it  may  be  fau-ly  computed  that  at 
the  present  time  from  4,000  to  5,000  women  and  childi-en  find 
employment  in  this  fancy  trade,  which  is  divided  into  branches  :  rose- 
makers,  pattern-makers,  preparers,  cutters-out,  jet,  silk,  satin,  and  leaf 
hands,  and  mounters,  being  the  titles  by  which  the  branches  are  distin- 
guished. First-class  hands  can  earn  20s.  to  25s.  per  week  if  fuUy 
employed,  but  the  average  earnings  may  be  said  to  not  exceed  15s. 
There  are,  however,  highly  talented  artists,  who  make  from  £100  to 
£150  per  annum ;  these,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  educated  women, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of   botany,  and  skilled  in  ornamental  art. 
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Second-class  hands  earn  from  15s.  to  203.  per  week,  but  as  work 
fluctuates  with  this  class  more  than  with  the  first,  the  average  may 
be  taken  at  10s.  Some  years  back  the  trade  was  found  to  be  a  very 
unhealthy  one,  as,  indeed,  were  most  trades  in  which  colours  are  used. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  strong  men  bleed  profusely  at  the  nose 
whilst  engaged  in  dusting  emerald  green  or  ultramarine  powder  on  a 
number  of  pieces  of  artistic  work.  Emerald  gi'een  (at  least  the 
mineral  colour  knomi  as  such)  has  been  abandoned  by  the  flower 
makers,  and  something  less  harrafal,  wc  might  say  harmless,  substi- 
tuted. The  only  colours  now  used  arc  aniline  dyes,  and  the  trade  is 
much  more  healthy  on  that  account. 

Many  buds,  grasses,  and  mosses  are  of  foreign  manufacture,  and 
are  imported  from  Paris  and  Berlin,  to  be  made  up  and  mounted  by 
British  hands.  Flowers,  stamens,  petals,  pistils,  and  leaves  are 
mostly  of  English  make.  French  buds  and  leaves,  combined  with 
English  flowers,  and  mounted  by  British  florists,  command  the  highest 
prices,  and  are  mostly  patronised. 

Having  ascertained  these  few  facts  from  the  proprietor  of  a  large 
manufactory  in  the  city,  Mr.  W.  Jones,  16,  Eedcross  Street,  that 
gentleman  kindly  invited  us  to  an  inspection  of  his  workrooms;  he 
himself  accompanied  us  and  explained  the  various  processes,  often 
delighting  ns  and  calling  forth  our  admiration  bj-  exhibiting  samples 
of  finished  bouquets,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  tour  among  the  roses. 
First  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  huge  piles  of  white  muslin 
as  the  chief  material  used  in  the  manufacture.  Wo  were  next  shown 
some  muslin  which  had  been  dyed  a  most  verdant  green  and  then 
calendered ;  this  was  ready  for  forming  into  leaves,  cutting  up  into 
blades  of  grass,  or  for  a  hundred  other  purposes. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  leaf-niakei's'  room.  Here  were  cutting 
presses  and  steel  cutters,  and  some  of  the  large  sheets  of  green  mnsliu 
were  being  stamped  into  various-shaped  leaves  ;  there  were  also  em- 
bossing presses,  fitted  with  steel  dies,  on  which  had  been  cut  the 
veins  of  the  leaves.  After  being  shaped  and  duly  embossed,  the 
loaves  are  handed  over  to  some  young  females  who  sit  beside  cauldrons 
of  boiling  bees'  wax,  into  which  each  leaf  is  separately  dipped,  and 
then  laid  out  to  dry  ;  this  gives  the  glaze  to  the  leaf,  and  makes  it 
.appear  almost  natural.  One  of  the  young  females  said  she  could  dip 
100  gross  of  leaves  in  a  day.  We  ascended  to  the  rose-makers 
room.     We  thought  we  were 

"  Down  in  a  flowery  vale, 
All  on  a  summer's  morning.'* 

We  have  many  a  time  and  oft  visited  Covent  Garden  Market  in  the 
early  dawn,  and  revelled  in  the  glorious  sight  there  presented  to  f)ur 
view,  and  in  the  rich  perfume  the  flowers  exhaled.  We  were  strongiv 
reminded  of  those  spring  and  summer  treats  by  what  we  saw  here, 
but  the  rich  odour,  of  course,  was  wanting.  In  the  centre  of  a  light, 
lofty  room  stood  a  long  work-table,  on  which  lay  scattered  every  con- 
ceivable particle  from  which  a  flower  could  be  made.  There. were 
roses,  lilies,  fuchsias,  geraniums,  violets,  snowdrops,  convulvuli, 
daisies  (I  might  almost  continue  to  the  end  of  the  floral  calendar),  all 
in  liits — as  if  Master  Robin  Goodfellow,  othenvise  known  as  Puck  the 
Mischievous,  had  stolen  into  Queen  Titania's  conservatory,  and  wan. 
tonly  picked  every  flower,  bud,  and  leaf  to  pieces. — Woman. 
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AaCTORIA  PARK :  ITS  PRESERVATION  AND 
EXTENSION. 

WuKX  tlie  ground  was  piircliased  by  fiovcrnmeiit,  in  181-2, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  park  for  the  use  of  the  don.sc 
niul  rapidly-increasing  population  of  Eastern  London,  a  certain 
])ortion  was  reserved  as  building  land,  tlio  ground-rent  arising 
from  wliicli  might,  it  was  thought,  produce  an  inoome  sufli- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park,  and  possibly  serve  to 
roimburso,  to  some  extent,  the  original  outlaj". 

The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  districts  arc  imw.scckitig 
to  ]irpvont  further  building  on  the  reserved  ground,  and  to 
have  the  portion  still  remaining  unlet  to  the  builders  thrown 
into  the  park.  Mr.  Lowe,  however,  turned  a  deaf  car  to  the 
deputations  that  waited  upon  him  witli  that  view,  being 
determined,  as  keeper  of  the  national  exchequer,  to  .stand  u]ion 
his  rights  rigidly,  on  tlie  prevailing  ])rinciple  of  strict  political 
economy.  The  jicoplo  of  the  Tower  Ilandcts,  and  especially 
the  inhabitants  of  Hackney,  were  indignant  at  the  resistance 
olfercd  to  their  prayer,  declaring  that  the  vastly  increased 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  rccptircd  a  pro)iortionatc 
increase  of  breathing  space  in  the  shape  of  such  open  places 
ns  might  bo  readily  available,  like  the  still  open  belt  of  adjoining 


land,   which  was  purchased  with  the  national  money  along 
with  that  forming  the  park. 

The  press  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  sided  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchecpier  in  considering  that  the  people  of  Hackney 
and  adjoining  districts  were  unreasonable  in  demanding  a, 
fiu-ther  outlay  for  their  particular  benefit  out  of  the  taxes  of 
the  country  at  large ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advocates 
for  preserving  all  the  open  land  possible  for  the  benefit  of 
the  overcrowded  inhabitants  of  the  densely-built  district  of 
Bethnal  Green  insistcdthat  Mr.  Lowe  was  acting  with  a  Sh3-lock- 
like  determination  to  have  his  bond,  and  nothing  but  his  bond, 
even  at  the  cost  of  any  amonnt  of  human  life.  A  good  deal 
of  shai-pish  invective  has  been  used  on  either  side  ;  and  bj-  many 
of  those  not  immediately  interested,  both  among  the  writers 
of  the  public  press  and  the  ever-busy  letter-writers  that  arc 
always  to  be  found  among  the  general  public,  very  opposite 
opinions  have  been  arrived  at  without  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  editor  of  The  Garden,  in  that  portion  of  the  publica- 
tion devoted  to  public  parks  and  gardens,  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  obtain,  on  the  spot,  the  fullest  information  con- 
nected with  the  points  in  dispute,  and  to  make  known  the 
results,  accompanied  by  a  carefully  engraved  plan  of  the 
park,  the  disputed  ground,  and  other  open  ground  lying  near  at 
hand,  without  which  assistance  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
public  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  regarding  the  pretensions 
on  either  side. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  plan,  that  the  original 
laying  out  of  the  park  ■yas  exceedingl)-  well  conceived.  In 
the  first  place,  the  park  was  divided  into  two  main  section,?, 
the  one  for  the  recreations  of  walking  or  riding — to  which 
purposes  the  West  End  parks  are  entirely  devoted,  to  the  excln- 
sion  of  cricket,  foot-ball,  or  any  other  athletic  games  or 
exercises.  The  second  section  of  Victoria  Park  was  laid  out 
with  the  express  view  of  rendering  it  available  for  cricket, 
foot-ball,  and  other  open-air  games  tendmg  to  the  healthy 
exercise  and  amusement  of  the  population  of  East  London. 
Bathing  was  also  suitably  provided  for,  a  lake  of  considerable 
dimensions  being  surrounded  by  shrubberies,  with  a  private 
path  of  approach  for  bathers  only,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  annexed  plan — an  arrangement  far  in  advance  of  that 
utter  neglect  of  the  decencies  which  still  prevails  in  Hyde 
Park  in  the  bathing  season.  Everyone,  on  either  side  of  the 
question  in  dispute,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  whole  of 
the  plantations  in  the  park  have  thriven  well,  and  are  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  growth,  especially  an  avenue  of  yoimg  elms, 
which  arc  destined  to  become  a  grand  feature  in  ^■ictoria  Park 
some  few  generations  hence.  A  fine  architectural  feature  in 
the  park  is  the  drinking  fountain,  one  of  the  first  of  its  class, 
which  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  well-known  munificent 
lady,  then  Miss  Burdett  Coutts. 

There  was  much  enthusiasm  displaj'cd  concerning  the  original 
purchase,  planning,  and  embellishment  of  Victoria  Park  ;  oven 
Joseph  Hume,  generally  disposed  to  hold  the  national  purse- 
strings  as  tightly  as  possible,  giving  his  cordial  support  in 
every  way ;  while  private  individuals  aided  in  the  work  i^fter 
various  fashions — Mr.  Dixon  presenting  two  of  the  stone 
.alcoves  which  formerly  stood  on  old  London  Bridge,  which 
form  solid  looking  ]iark  features  of  a  substantial  character, 
both  iiscful  and  ornamental.  They  bear  suitable  inscrijitions 
briefiy  stating  their  history,  on  which  account  they  will  long 
remain  objects  of  considerable  national  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  jilan  that  Hackney  Common, 
containing  something  less  than  a  score  of  acres  of  ojien  ground 
closelj'  adjoins  the  park,  and  at  one  point  is  only  .separated 
from  it  by  a  roadway.  Hero  there  is  a  moans  of  extension 
without  interfering  with  Mr.  Lowe  or  his  bond,  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  ncwspajier  discussions.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Parliamentary  iutcrferencc  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  a  few  technical  impediments  to  the  incorponition 
of  the  common  with  the  park ;  an  addition  which  some 
consider,  as  we  were  intornunl  l)y  residents  in  the  iieigh- 
bourhood,  would  bo  a  sufficient  increase  of  space.  Thi.s  ])oint 
has  not  been  brought  forward  in  any  of  the  letters  and  leading 
articles  which  the  contention  for  l)reathing  room  at  the  East 
End  of  London  has  led  to.  It  is  time,  however,  to  come  to 
the   precise   point   in   dispute — namely,   the   belt  of    ground 
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encircling  the  park,  wliicli  was  set  apart  as  building  ground. 
A  portion  still  remains  unappropriated  to  tbat  pmijose,  as  is 
distinctly  shomi  on  the  appended  plan.  That  portion,  amount- 
ing to  29i  acres,  is  the  space  -which  it  is  requested  may  be 
permanently  annexed  to  the  park  land.  It  is,  Tirtually,  a  ])art 
o£  the  park,  being  within  the  ring  fence  by  -which  it  is  enclosed  ; 
and  being  still  in  turf,  and  only  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
land  by  a  slight  iron  rail,  any  casual  visitor  -n-ould  take  it  for  a 
permanent  ])art  of  the  actual  park,  and  could  not  fail  to  feel 
both  surprise  and  regret  if  suddenly  informed  that  it  was 
al)Out  to  be  built  on,  and  the  area  of  the  park  narro-wed  bj^  the 
absorption  of  that  pleasant  and  tolerably  broad  green  strip 
into  the  surrounding  chaos  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

It  only  remains  to  state  -what  the  advocates  urge  as  their 
reasons  for  settuig  up  their  claim  that  the  belt  of  still 
open  green  land  ought  to  be  permanently  added  to  the 
park.  The  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  supporters 
is,  that  the  park  was  jDurchased  and  presented  to  Hackney 
and  the  surrounding  disti'iots  on  certain  conditions ;  adding 
that  it  would  be  manifestlj'  unfair  that  the  whole  nation 
should  be  taxed  in  order  to  enlarge  a  park  for  the  sj^ecial 
benefit  of  East  London.  As  to  Mr.  Lowe's  first  proposition, 
their  answer  Ls  this  :  "S^Tien  Victoria  Park  was  first  es- 
tablished, it  was  distinctly  stated  by  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners, at  different  times,  Lords  Morpeth  aud  Dimcannon, 
that  if  the  surrounding  pojinlation  very  much  increased,  the 
space  set  apart  for  leasing  to  builders  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  paa-k.  This  understanding  was  very  soon  to  a  certaui 
extent  ratified.  It  beingsubsequently  conceded  that  only  one- 
sixteenth,  instead  of  one-eighth  should  be  set  aside  for  building. 
Tlio  principle  being  thus  established  of  extending  the  original 
limits  of  the  park,  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  any  building- 
ground  left  uncovered,  if  greatly  increased  poi^nlation  should 
render  it  desirable.  The  actual  increase  of  po]5ulation  since 
the  formation  of  the  pai'k  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Tripe,  the 
medical  ofliicer  of  the  Haclaiey  District : — According  to  the 
census  of  18-11,  the  population  of  the  surrounding  districts 
was  .530,280  ;  while  in  1871  it  had  risen  to  8o9,64'7 ;  a  vast 
mcrease,  in  proportion  to  which  the  addition  of  the  29^ 
additional  acres  to  the  park  would  be  very  inadequate.  These 
facts  sufficiently  dispose  of  Mr.  Lowe's  first  position. 

The  logic  of  his  second  position  is  not  more  .tenable.  He 
says  it  is  unreasonable  that  East  London  should  obtaui 
breathing  room  at  the  national  expense.  If  that  ]jruiciple 
were  acknowledged  to  Ije  unanswerable,  then  Mr.  Lowe  is 
bound  to  sell  the  whole  of  Victoria  Park  (which  he  could  do 
at  a  good  profit),  and  put  back  the  sum  realized  into  the 
national  exchequer;  for  it  was  bought  with  the  national 
money,  furnished  by  the  whole  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Again,  if  the  shallow  argument  put 
forward  bo  somid,  how  is  it  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer goes  on  sanctioning  the  great  annual  outlay  on  the 
West  End  parks,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
at  the  i-ato  of  .£•">'.' ,000  a  year,  as  shown  Ijy  Mr.  Holmes,  M.P.  ? 
In  what  does  the  principle  difl'er,  as  between  East  End  and 
West  End  j)-irks.^  But  Mr.  Lowe's  argument  is  neither 
logical,  statesman-like,  nor  charitable.  "What  were  the  words 
of  Mr.  Hume — Jose|)h  Hiune,  the  friend  of  the  jieojile  y  Why 
in  speaking  of  jmblic  parks  aud  places  of  recreation  (in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  formation  of  Victoria  Pai'k),  he  said,  "  1  want  the 
business  done  for  the  |)eoplc  in  every  part  of  tlic  realm  ;  and, 
■whilst  I  have  succeeded  for  the  working  classes  in  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  I  look  with  confidence  to  tbe 
success  of  those  who  have  taken  u|)  the  subject  in  the  licst 
possible  manner  in  the  Tower  Hamlets." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  principle  of  aiTording  breathing  s])aces 
for  overcrowded  |)opulations  wherever  they  may  occur,  out  of 
the  public  )iursc,  has  been  not  only  acknowledged,  but  already 
acted  on.  The  petty  view,  that  each  sjiot  should  pay  for  its 
preservation  from  the  evils  of  overcrowding  or  any  other 
unavoidable  evil,  is  .justly  and  irrevocably  ex])Ioded.  Tbe 
oc|ualization  of  ])oor  rates  being  one  of  the  newer  and  better 
jUMucijiIes  which  appl_y  to  this  case;  in  the  wholesome  action 
of  which,  Belgravia  and  St.  .James's,  with  comparatively  no 
poor,  will  be  made  to  contribute  their  just  qimta  towards  tlie 
mainteuauce  of  the  poor  of  St.  Giles's  and  other  districts 
■where  the  poor  abound.    The  noble  letter  of  Mr.  Fuwcett,  aud 


the  combined  efforts  of  the  members  for  the  district,  the  Kev 
D.  Hansard,  and  other  members  of  the  Victoria  Park  Preserv- 
ation Committee,  aided  by  the  energy  and  efficient  activity  of 
Mr.  Heath,  their  hon.  secretary,  -will  doubtless,  as  there  is  now 
every  reason  to  believe,  be  crowned  with  the  success  theydeserve. 
They  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  fitting  hands  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  now  ask  for  even  more 
land  than  the  29i  acres  in  dispute ;  suggesting  that  the  12-5 
acres  originally  secitred  as  a  site  of  the  once  proposed  con- 
centration of  the  gas  works  of  the  metropolis  should  be  added 
to  the  park,  its  close  proximity  rendering  the  junction 
comparatively  easy.  This  addition,  or  an  equivalent  enclosure 
from  the  still  available  open  land  at  Hackney  Wick,  with  the 
addition  of  Hackney  Common,  would  scarcely  bring  the  East 
End  park  up  to  the  dimensions  of  Kegent's  Park ;  while 
the  surrounding  populations  are  so  much  more  numerous,  and 
so  much  more  densely  crowded.  H.  N.  H. 


KEW  GAUDENS. 


Interested  by  the  remarks  on  these  gardens  (p.  217)  I  -was 
induced  to  pay  them  a  visit,  at  a  season  certainly  when  they 
were  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  ;  yet,  when  free  from  the 
dazzle  of  masses  of  flower.s,  one  is  able  all  the  better  to 
appreciate  what  has  been  done,  and  what  is  doing,  in  the 
distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  place,  namely,  its  noble  trees,  fine  slopes  of  turf,  and 
other  great  natural  advantages. 

On  entering  the  gardens  from  Kcw  Green,  one  used  to  be 
pleasingly  impressed  by  the  aspect  of  grand  unbroken  spaces 
of  turf,  varying  in  Ught  and  shade  according  to  their  wavy 
undulations,  and  out  of  the  smooth  green  surface  of  which 
arose  the  trunks  of  finel3--gro"wn  forest  trees,  producing  an 
open  and  park-like  effect,  full  of  a  kind  of  repose  and  grandeur 
which  was  very  grateful  after  miles  of  closely-built  stiburbs 
that  have  to  be  traversed  before  Kew  can  bo  reached  from 
London.  But  instead  of  the  well-remembered  impression  of 
free  space  just  alhided  to,  I  foiuid,  on  this  occasion,  the 
general  ap]jcarance  of  the  place  at  the  entrance  sadly  changed 
for  the  worst.  The  smooth  expanse  of  turf  was  dotted  all 
over  with  small,  aud  sometimes  very  shabby,  shrubs,  each 
making  a  disagreeable  spot,  that  one  longed  to  remove  at 
once,  as  it  impeded  aud  broke  tqi  the  view  of  the  stately 
trunks  of  the  big  trees,  while  it  presented  hi  itself  no 
characteristic  cither  as  to  rarity  or  beauty  that  could  for 
a  moment  recommend  its  preservation;  at  all  events,  not 
on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  so  obtrusively  and  tastelessly 
placed. 

The  disturbing  influence  of  the  petty,  dotty  plantations  has 
entirely  oljlitcrated  all  aiijiearance  of  breadth,  and  imparted  a 
confined  and  uncomfortable  aspect  to  the  place,  as  though  there 
were  not  room  enough,  and  shrubs  bad  to  be  stuck  about  every- 
where, without  regard  to  taste,  simply  because,  from  some  iu- 
comprehensil)le  necessity,  they  had  to  be  planted,  and  there  was 
no  room  lor  them  anywhere  else.  This  new  grievance  awoke  at- 
tention to  the  formal  kidney-shaped  beds  of  Ehododeudrons 
which  occur,  one  after  another,  on  each  side  of  the  main  walk,  till 
their  rejietition  becomes  absohitely  nauseating;  while  ec|ually 
formal  masses  and  hedges  of  counnon  laurel  (a  plant  which  does 
not  thrive  particularly  well  in  the  soil  of  Kcw),  afford  the  only 
ntarkcd  variation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  evergreen 
shrubs.  Surely,  in  the  nolile  garden  of  Kew  something  more 
ouglittobe  done  to  gratify  the  public  eye — say,  l)y  planting  a  few 
scores,  at  all  events,  of  some  of  the  thousands  of  fonns  of 
exquisite  foliage  witli  which  our  subject  woods  aud  mountniiis 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  enriched  us. 

Such  ill-conceived  and  badly  carried  out  devices  are  the 
more  regrettalile,  as  there  arc  closely  neighbouring  foatiires, 
botli  natural  aud  artificial,  which  must  strike  all  spectators  as 
remarkably  fine.  The  Great  Palm  House,  for  ii'istancc,  not- 
withstanding certaui  blemishes  in  the  design  of  the  entrances, 
displays  a  grander  series  of  graceful  lines  and  curves  than 
any  structure  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Then  there  are  the  two 
nol)le  twin  limes,  finely  grown  trees  of  unusual  beauty,  which 
are  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the  great  bushes  of 
mistletoe  rooted  on  theii*  branches;  the  mistletoe  being  so 
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rarely  seen  on  the  lime.  There  are  also  to  be  .seen  several 
very  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  silver-barked  birch,  so 
picturesque  in  growth  and  form,  and  of  such  unusual  size 
as  to  suggest  that  we  are  enjoying  a  glimpse  into  some  grand 
glade  of  natural  forest.  Surely,  with  materials  such  as  these 
to  work  with,  far  better  results  might  have  been  achieved 
than  those  we  see  in  progress  in  these  naturally  beautiful 
grounds.  "What  a  noble  vista  is  the  Sion  Vista,  tei-minated 
by  the  glorious  waters  of  the  Thames  at  one  of  its  grandest 
bends !  and  there  are  several  other  natural  features  equally 
fine  in  this  truly  royal  garden.  Yet,  that  unrivalled  vista, 
thus  nobly  terminated,  is  actually  threatened  with  being 
utterly  blocked  up  by  injudicious  planting.  The  great  rows 
of  Deodars  which  were  planted  to  flank  it  several  years  ago, 
and  which  are  now  making  fine  growth,  were  destined  to 
become  a  grand  feature  ;  but  why  plant  Douglas  firs  in  front 
of  them  ? 

In  the  Pagoda  Vista,  which  has  already  been  blocked  np  at 
one  end,  similarly  injudicious  planting  is  actively  proceeding ; 
especially  an  interior  avenue  composed  of  a  series  of  grovTi^s 
of  three  trees,  only  four  feet  apart  from  each  other.  These 
trees,  being  oaks,  beech,  ash,  and  other  trees  of  large  growth, 
will  most  probably  choke  each  other  in  a  few  years  ;  and  will, 
if  they  should  escape  self-siiffocation,  impede  altogether  the 
view  of  the  Deodars.  The  wholesale  destruction  of  natural 
beauty  that  is  going  on  close  to  the  Pagoda  struck  me  as  still 
more  extraordinary.  There  is,  or  rather  was,  a  fine  green 
knoll  there  (opposite  the  new  winter  garden),  crowned  with  an 
irregular  and  highly  picturesqvie  group  of  old  cedars  and 
other  trees.  Their  great  trunks,  with  the  rugged  pinky- 
tinted  bark,  which  assumes  a  warm,  glowing  rose-colour  in 
a  bright  sunlight,  rise  boldly  like  noble  vegetable  columns 
from  the  smooth,  green  sward,  crowned  with  their  spi'eading 
canopies  of  dark-green,  like  the  stone  pines  of  the  south, 
which  form  such  charming  objects  in  Turner's  Italian  scenes. 
"Well,  it  has  been,  as  it  seems,  deemed  advisable  to  hide  this 
nobly  picturesque  group  of  Pinasters ;  and  several  plantations 
of  young  firs  and  other  shrubs,  enclosed  within  common 
laurel  hedges,  have  been  already  made  apparently  for  that 
express  purpose.  The  only  traceable  object  which  could 
otherwise  have  led  to  this  seeming  piece  of  wilful  vandalism 
is,  possibly,  the  intended  formation  of  a  series  of  narrow 
avenues  radiating  from  the  winter  garden,  one  of  which, 
formed  by  rows  of  Arbor  vitEe,  is  only  nine  feet  wide.  Now, 
can  it  be  possible  that  it  is  intended  thus  to  shroud  the 
Pagoda  with  a  kind  of  "  Asian  mystery "  ?  or  have  the 
devisers  some  other  object  to  realise.''  If  so,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  of  the  fine  natural  scene 
they  are  destrojdng  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose,  will  not 
be  compensated  for  by  any  results  at  present  apparent. 

Next,  let  the  spectator  take  his  stand  in  front  of  the  conser- 
vatory, and  look  across  towards  the  Richmond  Road.  He  will 
see,  immediately  in  front,  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  on  which 
stand  some  remarkably  fine  trees  of  various  kinds,  among 
them  a  noble  Cedar.  This  group,  with  the  towering  spar  of 
Douglas  fir  rising  from  among  the  mass  of  foliage,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  garden.  Neverthe- 
less, its  view  is  about  to  be  confused  and  obstructed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  interposition  of  petty  plantations  of  mean 
shrul5s  and  solid  square  patches  of  cropped  laurel.  Such 
proceedings  appear  simply  incomprehensible. 

Noel  Humphreys. 


The  Mornitain  Flowers.— Together  with  this  great  source  'of 
pre-eminence  in  mass  of  colour,  we  have  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the 
iinished  inlaying  and  enamel  work  of  the  coloui"-jeweh"y  on  every  stone ; 
and  that  of  the  continual  Yariety  in  species  of  flower;  most  of  the 
mountain  flowers  being,  besides,  separately  loveUer  than  the  lowland  ones. 
The  wood  hyacinth  and  wild  rose  are,  indeed,  the  only  supreme  flowers 
that  the  lowlands  can  generally  show;  and  the  wild  rose  is  also  a 
mountaineer,  and  more  fragrant  in  the  hUls,  while  the  wood  hyacinth,  or 
grape  hyacinth,  at  its  best,  cannot  match  even  the  dark  bell-gentian, 
leaving  the  hght-blue  star-gentian  in  its  uncontested  queenliness,  and  the 
Alpine  rose  and  Highland  heather  wholly  without  similitude.  The 
violet,  lily  of  the  valley,  crocus,  and  wood  anemone  are,  I  suppose, 
claimable  partly  by  the  plains  as  well  as  the  hills ;  but  the  large  orange 
lily  and  narcissus  1  have  never  seen  but  on  hill  pastures,  and  the  exquisite 
oxahs  is  pre-eminently  a  mountaineer. — Modem  Painters. 
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THE  MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

(CUPBESSUS   MACaOCASPA.) 

General  resemblance,  or,  what  naturalists  call,  "  facies,"  is 
a  character  that  rarely  fails  to  lead  to  a  true  estimate  of  the 
afiinities  of  species.  Even  the  apparent  exceptions  may,  in 
the  end,  turn  out  to  be  no  exceptions,  but  indications  of  a 
connection  which  we  repudiate  on  the  strength  of  other 
characters,  which,  in  reality,  may  be  less  persistent  or  less 
significant,  although  more  structural.  Our  sketch  affords,  on 
the  other  side,  a  good  example  of  such  a  revelation  of  affinity. 
Most  people,  at  first,  sight,  would  say,  "  that  is  the  represen- 
tation of  two  or  three  old  Scotch  firs,  or  perhaps  of  some  old 
stone  or  umbrella  pines  (Pinus  pinea)  in  Italy."  But  they  are 
not  firs  at  all ;  they  are  Cyi^resses — fine  old  specimens  of  the 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  growing  on  the  coast  near  Monterej', 
in  California.  In  Mr.  Hartweg's  first  account  of  it,  indeed, 
he  described  it  as  forming  "  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
nine  feet  in  circumference,  with  far-spreading  branches,  flat  at 
top  like  a  full-grown  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  closely 
resembles  at  a  distance."  The  reader  is  now  enabled  to  judge 
as  to  this  for  himself.  We  have  stated  the  impression  which, 
it  produced  on  us. 

This  species  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  or 
equivalent  of  our  largest  European  Cypress  (the  Cupressus 
sempervirens)  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  Like 
it,  it  I'eaches  a  great  age  and  a  great  size ;  its  foliage  is  similar, 
and,  as  in  it,  the  fruit  is  large  and  hard,  differently  shaped,  indeed, 
being  oblong  instead  of  round,  but  of  the  same  character,  and 
nearer  it  than  any  other  well-defined  type  of  Cypress. 

It  has  been  known  since  1838,  when  Mr.  Lambert  gave  the 
Horticultural  Society  a  few  seeds  of  it,  without  name  or  indi- 
cation of  locality.  It  then  received  the  manuscript  name  of 
Cupressus  Lambertiana,  and,  as  it  was  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  it  soon  got  pretty  widely  distributed  in  gardens  in 
England  under  that  name.  It  was  afterwards  received, 
through  Dr.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  a  new  species  of 
Cypress  from  California,  but  still  unnamed  and  undesoribed. 
It  was  next  introduced  in  greater  numbers  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  Mexico  and  California  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  collect  plants  for  them.  In  sending  it,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  C.  macrocarpa,  from  its  large  seeds,  and 
it  was  described  and  published  under  that  name  in  1849  by 
Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Journal  of  the  SoriicuUural  Society.  So 
it  stood  for  a  number  of  years,  those  who  may  be  styled  the 
old  holders  calling  it  C.  Lambertiana,  and  the  new  holders 
calling  it  C.  macrocarpa.  But,  like  many  other  plant.? — we 
had  almost  said,  more  than  most  other  plants — the  Cypresses 
indulge  in  individual  variations,  every  seed-bed  producing 
peculiar  modifications  ;  and  as  with  other  species  so  with  this, 
it  was  soon  observed  that  varieties  showed  themselves,  among 
which,  the  most  remarkable,  from  their  opposition  of  habit, 
were  two,  one  growing  straight  and  narrow,  more  or  less 
pyramidal,  or  approaching  the  fashion  of  the  Lombardy 
Poplar — the  other  more  spreading,  and  like  the  beech  or  the 
cedar.  Horticulturists,  finding  that  they  had  two  names  and 
two  marked  varieties  of  this  Cypress,  forgetting  the  origin 
of  the  names,  naturally  set  themselves  to  apply  them  to  the 
two  varieties.  At  first,  of  course,  confusion  became  worse 
confounded,  but  gradually  the  gardening  world  have  got  to 
distinguish  the  two  varieties,  and  habitually  to  apply  the  name  C. 
macrocarpa  to  the  upright  growing  plants,  and  C.  Lambertiana 
to  the  more  spreading  plants.  Mr.  Gordon  has  ascribed  this 
difference  to  the  first  plants  having  been  chiefly  cuttings  ;  but 
it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  iipright  and  horizontal  varieties 
are  both  found  as  seedlings  in  beds  raised  from  seeds  of  the  same 
tree.  As  these  two  forms  are  generally  so  well  marked  as  to 
make  it  an  easy  task  to  assign  any  plants  either  to  one  or  the 
other,  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  harm — nay,  that  it  is 
rather  desirable — that  they  should  continue  to  be  known  by 
separate  titles  ;  and  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  disturb  accepted 
titles  when  it  can  be  avoided,  we  should  suggest  that  the  hori- 
zontal-growing form  should  continue  to  be  known  by  the  title 
of  C.  macrocarpa,  var.  Lambertiana,  and  the  upright-gi'owing 
one  by  that  of  0.  macrocarpa,  var.  fastigiata. 
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The  tree  is  fast-growing  and  beautiful  at  every  stage  of  its 
growth,  and  in  every  form.  Its  verdure  is  exceedingly  rich, 
dark,  and  luxuriant ;  its  branches  reddish ;  and  the  long, 
■whip-like  shoots  impart  a  peculiar  grace  to  it.  Unfortunately 
it  cannot  be  absolutely  depended  on  as  hardy  in  every  position 
or  district  in  this  country.  Mr.  Palmer's  tables  show  that 
out  of  109  places  reported  on  indiscriminately  and  without 
selection,  during  the  winter  of  1860-61,  the  tree  was  killed  at 
haU  of  them.  In  England  it  was  killed  at  43  out  of  76.  In 
Scotland  at  14  out  of  30.  In  Ireland  only  4  places  are 
reported  on,  and  at  these  it  escaped  without  any  deaths  or 
much  injuiy.  In  England  and  Scotland  it  was  in  the  midland 
counties  that  the  chief  mortality  took  place.  In  1866 — 
another  severe  winter — it  sidlered  still  more ;  all  the  fine 
specimens  in  the  Botanic  Grardens  at  Kew  were  then  cut  off, 
and  generally  the  finest  examples  in  Britain  were  swept 
away.  In  some  more  favoured  places  it  escaped,  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  that  it  will  escape  in  such  places 
again.  Up  to  a  certaiu  age  (which  it  will  be  long  ere  we  reach 
in  this  country),  the  older  the  plants  the  stronger  they  will 
be,  and  the  better  able  to  withstand  the  severity  of  our  climate. 
The  finest  examples  which  we  have  seen  since  1866,  are  those 
at  Castle  Kennedy,  in  Wigtownshire,  which  are  arranged  in 
a  semicircle,  so  as  to  show  their  luxm-iance  and  beauty  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  two  different 
types  of  form,  of  which  we  have  above  spoken,  to  be  well 
seen. 

Notwithstanding  its  liability  to  be  cut  off  when  a  bad  year 
comes,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  this  tree,  even  in  its  young 
stage,  are  so  great  that  we  may  be  sure  it  will  always  hold  a 
place  around  our  English  country  houses.  When  killed  it 
must  be  replaced.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  a  variety 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  (a  much  hardier  plant)  has  been  met 
with,  possessing  exactly  the  same  habit  and  port  as  the 
fastigiata  variety  of  C.  macrocarpa ;  its  colour,  however,  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  latter,  although  very  beautiful  in  its 
own  way;  but  the  green  of  C.  macrocarpa  is  peculiarly  rich, 
and  we  remember  no  other  Cypress  which  possesses  it.      A.  M. 

[For  the  sketch  from  which  our  plate  of  the  Monterey 
Cypress  was  engraved  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Yischer,  of 
San  Francisco,  a  gentleman  who  has  long  studied,  and  most 
faithfully  sketched,  many  of  the  most  remarkable  trees,  and 
much  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  of  California.] 


PINE  FOEEST  IN  THE  JURA. 
Amoxg  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which  the  na-iter  looks  back  with 
pectLliar  gratitude,  as  having  been  marked  by  more  than  ordinai'y 
fulness  of  joy  or  clearness  of  teaching,  is  one  passed,  now  some  yeai's 
ago,  near  time  of  sunset,  among  the  broken  masses  of  pine  forest 
which  sldrt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above  the  viUage  of  Champagnole, 
in  the  Jui'a.  It  is  a  spot  which  has  all  the  solemnity,  with  none  of 
the  savageness,  of  the  Alps  :  where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power 
beginning  to  he  manifested  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  majestic 
concord  in  the  vise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills ;  the  fii'st 
utterance  of  those  mighty  moimtain  sjTnphonies,  soon  to  be  more 
loudly  lifted  and  wildly  broken  along  the  battlements  of  the  Alps. 
But  their  strength  is  as  yet  restrained ;  and  the  far-reaching  ridges 
of  pastoral  mountain  succeed  each  other,  like  the  long  and  sigliing 
swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters  from  some  far-off  stormy  sea. 
And  there  is  a  deep  tendency  pervading  that  vast  monotony.  The 
destructive  forces  and  the  stern  expression  of  the  central  ranges  are 
alike  withdrawn.  No  frost-ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of  ancient 
glacier  fret  the  soft  Jura  pastures ;  no  splintered  heaps  of  ruin  break 
the  fair  ranks  of  her  forests  ;  no  pale,  defiled,  or  furious  rivers  wend 
then-  rude  and  changeful  ways  among  her  rocks.  Patiently,  eddy  by 
eddy,  the  clear  green  streams  wind  along  their  well-known  beds ; 
and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed  pines,  there  spring 
up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of  joyful  flowers  as  I  know  not  the 
like  of  among  ah  the  blessings  of  the  earth.  It  was  spring  time, 
too  :  and  aU  were  coming  forth  in  clusters  crowded  for  very  love ; 
there  was  room  enough  for  all,  b\it  they  crushed  their  leaves  into  all 
manner  of  strange  shapes  only  to  he  nearer  each  other.  There  was 
the  wood  anemone,  star  after  star,  closing  every  now  and  then  into 
nebulaa ;  and  there  was  the  oxahs,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal 
processions  of  the  Mois  de  Marie,  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the  lime- 
stone choked  up  with  them  as  with  heavy  snow,  and  touched  with 
ivy  on  the  edges — ivy  as  light  and  lovely  as  the  vine  ;  and,  ever  and 
anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places ;  and 
in  the  more  open  ground,  the  vetch,  and  comfrey,  and  Mezereon,  and 


the  small  sapphire  buds  of  the  Polygala  alpina,  and  the  wild  straw- 
berry, just  a  blossom  or  two,  all  showered  amidst  the  golden  softness 
of  deep,  warm,  amber-coloured  moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  the 
edge  of  the  ravine  :  the  solemn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose  suddenly 
from  beneath,  mixed  with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  among  the 
pine  boughs;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  walled  all  along 
as  it  was  by  grey  cliils  of  limestone,  there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly 
off  their  brow,  touching  them  nearly  with  his  wings,  and  with  the 
shadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon  his  plumage  from  above ;  hut 
with  a  fall  of  a  himdred  fathoms  under  his  breast,  and  the  curling 
pools  of  the  green  river  gUding  and  ghttering  dizzily  beneath  him, 
their  foam  globes  moving  -with,  him  as  he  flew.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  scene  less  dependent  upon  any  other  interest  than  that 
of  its  own  secluded  and  serious  beauty ;  but  the  wiiter  well  remem- 
bers the  sudden  blankness  and  chill  which  were  cast  upon  it  when  he 
endeavom'ed,  in  order  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  its 
impressiveness,  to  imagine  it,  for  a  moment,  a  scene  in  some  abori- 
ginal forest  of  the  New  Continent.  The  flowers  in  an  instant,  lost 
their  light,  the  river  its  music ;  the  hills  became  oppressively  desolate  ; 
a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of  the  ijlarkened  forest  showed  how  much 
of  then-  former  power  had  been  dependent  upon  a  life  which  was  not 
theirs,  how  much  of  the  glory  of  the  imperishable,  or  continually 
renewed,  creation  is  reflected  from  things  more  precious  in  then- 
memoiies  than  it,  in  its  renewing.  Those  ever  springing  flowers  and 
ever  flomng  streams  had  been  dyed  by  the  deep  colours  of  human 
endui'ance,  valour,  and  virtue  ;  and  the  crests  of  the  sable  hills  that* 
rose  against  the  evening  sky  received  a  dcejDer  worship,  because  theu' 
far  shadows  fell  eastward  over  the  iron  wmll  of  Joux  and  the  four- 
square keep  of  Granson. — The  Sei/en  Lamps  of  Architechire. 


HAEDT  TEEES  AND  SHEUBS. 

[We  this  week  commence  a  series  of  notes  on  this  subject,  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  A.L.S.,  long  superintendent  of  the  ax'boretum  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  notes 
will  be  chiefly  devoted  to  valuable,  but  neglected,  rare,  or  half- 
forgotten  subjects.  Few  have  paid  more  attention  to  trees  and 
shrubs  than  Mr.  Gordon,  and  none  ai-e  better  fitted  to  advise  us  in 
the  matter ;  as,  in  addition  to  a  i-ich  knowledge  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  he  has  also  the  rarer  knowledge  of  the  conditions  that  suit 
them  best,  and  a  taste  for  arranging  them  that  their  beauties  may 
be  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  our  gardens.] 

THE    SIBEKIAir   SALT   TREE    (HALnHODESDRON    ABGESTETJm). 

The  Salt  Tree  thrives  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  if  a  little 
salt  be  given  old  plants  of  it  occasionally,  it  greatly  improves  their 
growth.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots,  and  by  gxaf  ting  it  on  the  laburnum  or  the  arborescent 
Caragana.  When  the  latter,  however,  is  used  for  the  stock,  it  is  apt 
to  throw  up  suckers  close  to  the  ground,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so 
good  for  the  purpose  as  the  laburnum,  which  does  not  do  so.  The 
name  is  derived  from  "  Hahmos,"  maritime ;  and  "  dendron,"  a  tree, 
in  reference  to  the  plant  growing  natui-ally  in  salt  fields  and  saline 
steppes  near  the  river  Irtysh,  or  Irtis,  in  Siberia.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1779. 

It  forms  an  irregular,  much-branched,  deciduous  shrub,  from  _foui' 
to  eight  feet  high,  when  planted  in  the  open  border  on  its  own 
roots  ;  but  when  grafted  standard  high  on  the  common  labm'num, 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  gi-aceful  drooping  plants  that  can  adorn  a  lawn 
or  shrubbery.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  with  two 
pairs  of  small  leaflets,  clothed  with  a  whitish  silky  down,  deciduous, 
and  with  the  petioles  and  stipules  spinose.  The  flowers  are  of  a  fine 
rosy  purple,  sweet  smelling,  pea  shaped,  tolerably  large,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  two  and  three-flowered  peduncles,  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  Jvily,  or  even  later,  if  the  season 
be  moist.  The  young  plants,  however,  flower  but  sparingly  at  first ; 
but  when  they  attain  size  and  age,  they  bloom  profusely.  The  pods 
are  inflated,  or  bladdery,  liard,  ovate,  brown,  and  contain  but  few 
seeds. 

Its  synonyms  are  Robinia  Halodendi-on,  Caragana  ai'gentea,  and 
Halodendron  argenteum. 


THE  AMEEICAN  BUllNIXG  BUSH  {eTIOXYML'S  AMERICAXUS). 
The  American  Burning  Bush  is  a  sub-evergreen,  loose,  spreading, 
recumbent  shrub,  from  three  to  sis  feet  high,  which  requires  to  he 
planted  in  a  partially-shaded  and  moist  situation.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  is  found  from  Canada  to  Florida,  among  rocks 
and  in  moist  woodlands.  It  was  first  introduced  in  16S6  by  Mr. 
James  Sutherland,  at  that  time  curator  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  The  Euonymus  americanus  forms  a  fine  ornament  in  the 
autumn,  when  loaded  with  deep  crimson  fruit,  intermised  with  dark, 
glossy  leaves ;  and,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  when  the  sun  is 
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shining  upon  it,  it  appears  as  if  on  fire,  hence  its  American  name  of 
the  "  Earning  Bnsh."  It  is  also  called  the  "  Strawberry  Tree,"  on 
account  of  its  ■n-arted  capsules. 

The  leaves  of  the  American  Bui-uing  Bush  are  elliptic-lanceolate, 
and  serrated  on  the  edges,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  leathery  in 
textui'e,  almost  sessile,  dark,  shining  green  above,  ^vitk  the  upper 
ones  often  slightly  falcjite,  and  all  of  them  mostly  acute  pointed, 
and  either  tapering  to  or  obtuse  at  the  base,  more  or  less  persistent 
or  evergreen,  and  especially  so  in  mild  seasons.  Branches,  slender, 
spreading,  and  recumbent,  with  the  shoots  smooth,  quadi'angular, 
and  deep  gi'cen  when  leafless.  Flowers,  small,  yellow  tinged  with 
red,  and  produced  in  great  abundance,  in  from  one  to  three  flowered 
panicles,  in  May  and  June.  Fruit,  a  prickly,  warted  capsule,  of  a 
deep  crimson  colour  when  ripe,  somewhat  resembling  the  fruit  of  the 
common  arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  but  not  nearly  so  large.  Seeds, 
white,  with  an  outer  scarlet  covering,  and  ripe  in  October. 

Synonyms  :  Euouymus  alternifolius  and  E.  sempervirens.        G.  G. 


THE  arboretum:  for  march. 

BY  JAIIES  BARNES. 
Finish  up  all  trenching,  draining,  planting,  and  pruning ;  clear 
out  water-courses ;  tie  np  and  remove,  or  stack,  all  felled  stnii, 
faggots,  and  cord  wood ;  cutting  ont  and  placing  by  itself  anything 
lit  for  charcoal.  Bed  out  all  seedling,  layered  plants,  and  last  year's 
stinick  cuttings.  Make  preparations  for,  and  sow  the  seed  of 
various  forest  trees,  such  as  Oak,  Beech,  Ash,  Sycamore,  White 
and  Black  Thorn,  Yews,  Evergi-eeu  Oak,  Hollies,  Fm'ze,  Broom,  &c. 
See  that  all  newly-planted  trees  are  upright  and  lirm  in  the  gi-ound, 
and  that  such  as  requii'e  it  are  staked  and  tied.  Prepare  healthy 
open,  sandy,  sweet  borders  and  quarters,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  the  various  lands  of  conifers.  The  Scotch  Fir  and  its  varieties, 
all  of  wliich  are  very  hardy,  should  be  sown  on  well-prepared  soil, 
in  beds  of  four  or  five  feet  wide,  in  open  quarters.  The  tender  and 
more  spare  seedling  kinds,  of  which  one  only  has  small  portions  of 
seed,  I  have  always  sown  on  nicely  prepared  borders  in  sheltered 
situations.  Very  small  portions  of  seed  of  such  as  arc  considered 
difficult  to  raise  I  have  sown  in  bo.xe3  or  in  pans,  and  have  placed 
them  under  a  cold  fi'amo  or  pit  lights ;  and  great  rarities  I  sow- 
always  in  pots,  plunged  in  sand  or  cinder  ashes,  close  to  the  glass  of 
a  northern  aspect,  or  placed  so  as  to  face  north  in  summer ;  pricking 
the  young  plants  off  as  soon  as  up  into  pans  an  inch  asunder  each 
way,  or  one  plant  into  a  small  sixty-sized  pot.  Such  has  been  my 
practice,  which  for  many  years  has  been  very  successful.  Common 
and  abundant  kinds,  sow  in  beds  and  quarters  patted  or  beaten 
down  gently  with  the  back  of  a  clean  spade  to  firm  the  seed,  covering 
it  according  to  its  size  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  depth  with 
open,  healthy,  sandy  soil.  Those  in  pots,  pans,  aud  bo.ves,  I  cover 
with  charcoal  dust  iutormi.xed  with  the  soil,  using  it  also  on  the 
border  and  beds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Acer  Negundo  variegatum. — TTiis  beautiful  maple  has  not  yet 
received  the  attontiun  which  it  merits,  for  few  variegated  trees  equal  it 
for  elfect  when  phinted  in  masses  or  singly.  I  have  a  few  trees  of  it  pro- 
cured when  it  first  came  out ;  they  are  now  about  fom'teen  feet  in  height, 
and  the  variegation  is  still  as  beautiful  as  when  they  were  young.  When 
planted  in  shrubberies,  or  for  p;u-k  scenery,  this  maple  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  a  large  scale  as  the  finest  silver  variegated  pelargoniums 
have  on  a  small  scale  in  our  fiower  gardens.  Cut  sprigs  of  it  are  hkowise 
useful  for  mixing  with  llowers  for  table  decoration,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Wll.l.lAM    TlI.LKUV,    ll'flljrti: 

Moving  a  Tree  with  Nest.— I  shifted  a  yew  tree  out  of  a  planta- 
tion, distant  at  least  3UIJ  yards  from  my  house,  and  pUrutcd  it  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  my  front  door.  There  was  a  blackbird's  nest  in  the  tree, 
which  was  linishcd,  but  had  no  eggs  in  it.  To  my  very  great  surprise  1 
saw  a  blackbird  on  the  nest  the  very  next  day,  and  before  I  left  home  she 
was  sitting  on  five  eggs.  That  the  old  bird  shoidd  follow  a  uest  of  newly 
hatched  youug  I  can  iiuugiue  ;  but  1  never  before  heard  of  an  instance  like 
the  one  I  name. — JJ<U'if<ill,  iu  "  J-'ic///.'' 

An  Old  Yew  Tree  in  Bavaria. — In  one  of  your  articles  on 
Sequiiins  you  refer  to  old  Yew  trees.  1  have  found  on  a  hunting  tour  iu 
our  mountains  a  yew  tree  of  the  following  dimensious ;  circumference, 
'l'lo7  metres  ^^  13  feet  G  inches  ;  height,  7"3  metres  ^^  -3  feet  y  inches  ; 
diameter  of  the  old  tree,  I'SiSS  metres  =  .")(!  7-IUth«  inches;  diameter 
of  a  young  tree,  Otl»l(i  metres  =  31  inches ;  uimual  layers,  U8 ; 
98  X  1,828 

age  of  the  largo  tree,  =  1,688,  years.    As,  however,  the  annnnl 

0-3*«i 
gi'owth  has  probably  considerably  diminished  in  the  last  thousand  years, 
the  tree  is  undoubtedly  much  older.  Ai"e  there  older  Yew  trees  known  in 
England  r*  1  send  a  photograph  after  a  sketch.  The  tree  stands  in  the 
VaUey  of  Balderschwaug,  in  South  Western  Bavaria,  on  a  very  narrow 
ridge. — Orro  FoKsrEii,  Awjtbuvii- 


"Trees  of  Liberty"  in  Paris.— The  last  of  the  "Trees  of 
Liberty  "  planted  in  Paris  during  the  Republic  of  1848  has  jnst  been  cut 
down  in  the  courtyard  of  a  house  in  the  Kue  d' Amsterdam,  which  it  had 
embellished  and  shaded,  if  not  sanctified,  during  the  last  four-and-twenty 
years.  The  first  "  Tree  of  Liberty  "  was  planted  on  the  :;4th  of  Jlarch, 
ISIS,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  After  the  4th  of  September,  1870,  there 
was  a  question  of  planting  new  trees  of  Hberty,  and  some  were  planted 
in  the  provinces ;  but  the  scheme  fell  through  in  Paris,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  fuel. 

The  Monterey  Cypress  {C.  maeroearpa).— I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  BaiTon  had  lost  'M'J  out  of  a  1,UUU  plants  of  this  Cypress  which  he 
had  planted  near  the  sea.  IVhat  I  did  say  was,  that  although  Mr.  Barron 
had  been  unsuccessful,  that  was  no  reason  why  others  should  not 
succeed  ;  for  I  had  seen  hundreds  of  true  examples  of  this  beautiful  tree 
doing  well  in  so  many  places  round  the  sea-coast.  To  point  out  all  the 
places  in  which  X  have  seen  it  thiiviug,  from  Brighton  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  from  thence  to  Swansea  Bay — would  take  up  too  much  space.  1  will 
therefore  only  state  that  I  s;iw  some  fine  healthy  plants  of  it  close  to 
Sketty,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Mr.  Barron's  place,  near  the 
Oystermouth  station,  Swansea  Bay,  and  not  far  fi'om  the  road  leading  to 
the  well-known  ruins  of  Oystermouth  Castle. — Jaues  Baknes. 


THE    COTTAGER'S  GARDEN. 
No  waxen  blossom  stained  with  rainbow  hues. 

No  crimson-flush  of  petals,  heaven-dyed. 
No  spoils  of  distant  zones  and  eastern  shores, 

Snatch'd  from  the  poisonous  woods  to  feed  man's  pride  ; 
No  spiked  and  spotted  aloes,  dagger  fenced, 

No  lilies  floating  on  their  leafy  raft. 
No  air-plants  dappled  like  great  butterflies. 

Spice  odom's  from  the  Orient  isles  to  waft ; 
But  just  one  little  bush  of  southernwood. 

Fragrant  and  evergreen  as  honesty. 
And  clumps  of  purple  heart's-ease  rarely  found 

In  rich  man's  gardens,  whereso'erthey  be. 
A  tufted  rod  of  hollyhocks,  with  rosettes. 

For  bower-pot  or  for  posy  ;  or  a  bed 
Of  blood-red  scented  cloves,  so  jagg'd  and  quaint, 

To  deck  a  Sunday  coat  with  tuft  of  red. 
A  plant  of  marigold,  with  golden  glow. 

To  spread  perennial  sunshine  o'er  the  plot; 
A  winter  rose,  to  bloom  when  summer's  gone, 

And  cast  a  gleam  of  hope  when  spring's  forgot. 

— All  the  Year  Round. 
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THE  FAIRY-EmC   CHAJMPIGXOX. 

(5IAH.VSMIUS    OKKAUKS.) 

CiiAMriG.voN  is  a  name  applied  in  France  to  edible  fungi  iu 
general,  or,  if  spocitically,  it  indicates  move  especially  the 
common  mushroom.  The  subject  of  our  iUusti-atiou  is  au 
early  species,  seldom  ]n'oduced  iu  any  cpiantity  late  iu  the 
season.  When  of  a  good  size,  and  cpiickly  grown,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  all  agarics.  It  is  so  common  in  some 
districts,  that  bushels  of  it  may  bo  gathered  in  a  day,  aud 
even  on  our  lawns  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  where,  as 
well  as  in  old  pastures,  it  generally  appears  in  broad  brown 
patches,  either  circular,  or  I'oruiiiig  a  portion  of  a  circle. 
M.  urens,  the  only  species  with  which  it  can  be  confounded, 
the  most  acrid  of  all  allied  funguses,  usually  grows  iu  woods, 
though  sometimes  in  the  fairy-ring.  However,  its  liat  top 
and  narrow  crowded  gills  cause  it  to  be  readily  distiuguishcd 
anj'wliere. 

Fileus  smooth,  Heshy,  convex,  subumbouate,  generally  more 
or  less  compressed,  tough,  coriaceous,  clastic,  wrinkled  ;  when 
water-soaked,  Ijrown ;  when  dry.  of  a  buff  or  cream  colour, 
the  umbo  often  remaining  red-brown,  as  if  scorched;  gills 
free,  distant,  vcntricoso,  of  the  same  tint  as  the  pileus.  but 
more  pale  ;  stem,  e(iual,  solid,  twisted,  very  tough  aud  liljrous, 
of  a  pale  silky-white  colour. 

The  following  are  the  oi)inions  on  the  merits  oE  the  Fairy- 
Ring  Champignon  as  an  edible  fungus : — 

"  On  the  Contineut  this  species  has  loug  been  considered 
edible,  but,  on  account  of  its  coriaceous  texture,  it  is  dried, 
and  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  to  season  various  mado- 
dishcs." — Dli.  GuiiviirU:, 
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"The  common  Fairy-Eing  Champignon  is  the  best  of  all 
our  funguses,  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  person  in  a  thousand 
who  dare  venture  to  use  it.  With  common  observation  no 
mistake  need  be  made  with  regard  to  it.  It  has  an  extremely 
fine  flavour,  and  makes  perhaps  the  very  best  ketchup  that 
there  is." — Eev.  M.  J.  Bekkeley. 

"An  excellent  flavour,  as  good  as  that  of  most  funguses." — 
Dn.  Badham. 

Modes  of  Cooking  MAHASMros  gueades. — Genekai  Use. — 
"  Cut  in  small  pieces  and  seasoned  it  makes  an  excellent  addi- 
tion to  stevrs,  hashes,  or  fried  meats,  but  it  should  only  be 
added  a  few  minutes  before  serving,  as  the  aroma  is  dissipated 
l^y  over  cooking.  It  is  the  mushroom  used  in  the  French  a  la 
moJn  beef  shops  in  London." — Dk.  Baduam. 

When  stewed,  the  champignons  require  rather  longer  time 
to  insure  their  being  perfectly  tender.  They  are  readily  dried 
by  removing  the  stems  from  the  fungus,  threading  them  on 
a  string,  and  hanging  them  up  in  a  dry  airy  place.  "  "When 
dried,  it  may  be  kept  for  years  without  losing  any  of  its  aroma 
or  goodness,  which,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  improved  b}^  the 
process,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  impart  more  flavour  to  the  dish  than 
would  have  been  imparted  by  the  fresh  fungus ;  though  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  flesh  then  becomes  coriaceous  (or 
tough),  and  less  easy  of  digestion." — Dh.  Badham. 


The  Fairy  Ring  Champignon, 

Champignon  Powdek. — Put  the  champignons  in  a  stew-pan 
with  a  little  mace,  and  a  few  cloves,  and  a  sprinkling  of  white 
pepper.  Simmer,  and  shake  constantly,  to  prevent  burning, 
until  any  liquor  that  may  exude  is  dried  up  again.  Dry 
thoroughly  in  a  warm  oven  until  they  will  easily  powder.  Put 
the  dried  agaric,  or  the  powder,  into  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottles,  and  store  in  a  dry  place.  It  will  keep  any  length  of 
time.  A  tea-spoonful  added  to  any  soup,  or  gravy,  or  sauce, 
just  before  the  last  boil  is  given,  will  produce  a  very  fine 
mushroom  flavour. 

Pickled  CHAiiriGKONS. — Collect  fresh  buttons  of  the  Fairy- 
Eing  agaric,  and  use  them  at  once.  Cut  off  the  stems  quite 
close,  and  throw  each  one  as  you  do  so  into  a  basin  of  water 
in  which  a  spoonful  of  salt  has  been  put.  Drain  them  from  it 
quickly  afterwards,  and  place  them  on  a  soft  cloth  to  dry.  For 
each  quart  of  buttons  thus  prepared,  take  nearly  a  quart  of 
pale  white  wine  vinegar,  and  add  to  it  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  half-an-ounce  of  whole  white  pepjjer,  an  ounce  of  ginger- 
root  bruised,  two  large  blades  of  mace,  and  a  fourth  of  a  salt- 
spoon  of  cayenne  pepper  tied  in  a  small  piece  of  muslin. 
When  this  pickle  boils  throw  in  the  agarics,  and  boil  them  in 
it  over  a  clear  flre  moderately  fast,  from  six  to  nine  minutes. 
When  tolerably  tender,  put  them  into  warm  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  and  divide  the  spice  equally  amongst  them.  When 
perfectly  cold,  cork  well,  or  tie  skins  and  paper  over  them. 
Store  in  xi  diy  place,  and  keep  out  the  frost.  Full-sized 
champignons  may  be  pickled  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  will 


require  longer  boiling,  until,  indeed,  they  become  tender. — 
Modified  from  Miss  Acfoii. 

Champignons  quickly  Pickled. — Place  the  prepared  buttons 
in  bottles  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper- 
corns, and  a  tea-spoonful  of  mustard-seed  in  each,  and  cover 
with  the  strongest  white  wine  pickling  vinegar  boiling  hot. 
Cork  or  tie  down  as  before,  but  do  not  expect  them  to  keep 
above  three  months. 


MODES  OF  CGGKHSTG  TEUPFLBS. 

Tbuffes  au  Vix. — Take  some  good-sized  fresli  truffles,  wash  them 
perfectly  clean,  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  pod  of  garlic,  a  bundle  of 
sn'eet  herbs,  and  jaepper  and  salt  to  taste ;  fill  up  the  saucepan,  so  as  to 
cover  the  truffles,  with  some  very  good  stock  aud  white  wine  in  equal 
parts.     Let  them  boil  gently  till  done,  and  serve  dry  in  a  napkin. 

TitUFFES  A  l'Italienne. — Lay  some  truffles  Cut  in  slices  in  a  dish  that 
will  stand  the  fire;  strew  over  them  some  parsley  and  shalot  finely 
minced,  some  pepper,  and  a  little  salt;  pour  some  oUve  oil  over  them, 
put  them  in  the  ov.  n,  covered  close,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  aud  when  done  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over,  and 
serve. 

Tkuffes  Saitees. — Put  some  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  some  truffles 
cut  in  slices  ;  toss  them  for  five  minutes,  then  moisten  with  a  glass  of 
sherry,  and  add  pepper,  salt,  a  little  powdered  nutmeg,  and  a  small  piece 
of  glaze ;  let  them  stew  gently  tiU  done.  iServe  with  sippets  of  bread 
fried  in  butter. 


Cauliflower  Salad. — Boil  a  cauliflower  in  salted  water  till  tender, 
but  not  overdone  ;  when  cold,  cut  it  up  neatly  in  small  sprigs.  Beat  up 
together  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  one  tablespoonful  of  tarragon 
vinegai',  with  pepper  aud  salt  to  taste  ;  rub  the  dish  very  slightly  with 
garlic,  arrange  the  pieces  of  cauliflower  on  it,  strew  over  them  some 
capers,  a  little  tarragon,  chervil,  and  i^arsley,  all  finely  minced,  and  the 
least  bit  of  dried  thyme  and  marjoram  powdered.  Pour  the  oil  and 
vinegar  over,  and  serve. 

Orange  Salad. — Peel  eight  oranges  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to 
remove  every  vestige  of  sldn  from  them,  core  them  as  you  would  core 
apples,  then  cut  them  iu  sKces,  and  lay  them  in  a  deep  dish ;  strew  over 
them  plenty  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  then  add  a  large  wine-glassful  of 
pale  brandy ;  keep  the  dish  covered  close  till  the  time  of  serving. 

Orange  Chips. — Cut  your  oranges  longways,  take  out  all  the  pulp, 
aud  put  the  rinds  into  rather  strong  salt  and  water  for  six  days,  then 
boH  them  in  a  large  quantity  of  spring  water  imtil  they  are  tender ; 
take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain,  then  make  a  thin 
syrup  of  fine  loaf-sugar  (one  pound  to  one  quart  of  water) ;  put  in  your 
peels,  and  boil  them  over  a  slow  fire  till  you  see  the  syrup  candy  about 
the  pan  and  peels,  then  take  them  out  and  gi-ate  fine  sugar  over  them. 
Lay  them  on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  set  them  in  a  stove,  or  before 
the  fire  to  dry.  Lemon  chips  or  candied  peel  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way. 
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THE   AET   OP   GEAFTESTG. 

Treatment  atibh  Gbaeting  by  Approach. — The  employ- 
ment of  two  distinct  subjects  so  as  to  preserve  a  harmony  of 
growth  necessitates  the  use  of  fastenings,  supports,  props,  or 
hooks,  in  order  to  fix  the  grafted  stems  and  branches  as  firmly 
as  possible  in  the  desired  position.  Should  the  bandage  have 
penetrated  the  bark,  it  should  be  removed,  and  a  fresh  one  put 
on  if  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  union  of  the  parts  is 
not  completed.  The  final  detachment  of  the  graft  requires 
the  greatest  care.  It  consists  in  separating  the  branch  or 
stem  which  forms  the  scion  from  the  parent  plant  as  soon  as  it 
(the  scion)  can  dispense  with  its  support,  and  is  the  last  opera- 
tion in  layering  and  grafting  by  approach.  It  comprises  two 
points : — first,  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock  above  the 
graft ;  second,  cutting  the  scion -branch  or  stem  below  the 
graft.  It  is  prudent  to  proceed  by  degrees  both  in  the  entire 
operation  and  in  its  details,  first  cutting  off'  the  head  of  the 
stock  and  afterwards  detaching  the  scion  from  the  parent 
stem.  In  both  cases  this  should  be  done  by  a  series  of  succes- 
sive cuttings,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reaction  consequent  on 
extensive  mutilation. 

Cutting  oee  the  Head  of  the  Stock. — The  operations  for 
this  purpose  may  commence  a  fortnight  after  grafting,  if  the 
graft  appears  to  have  succeeded.  I'irst,  the  extremities  only 
of  the  principal  branches  are  cut  ofl:'.  A  week  after  they  are 
shortened  down  to  four  or  eight  inches.  When  the  union  of  the 
graft  is  certain,  the  stem  is  shortened  in  two  or  three  cuttiugs, 
so  as  to  leave  a  simple  stump  about   two  inches  above  the 
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graft,  and  fumislied,  if  possible,  with  small  shoots  to  draw  the 
sap.  With  subjects  grafted  iu  spring,  this  operation  is  per- 
foi-med  about  the  end  of  summer;  the  cohesion  of  the  parts 
will  be  perfect  before  winter.  But  if  the  grafting  takes  place 
later,  we  should  confine  ourselves  before  winter  to  shortening 
the  branches  of  the  'head  or  the  leaduig  shoot  as  soon  as  the 
])arts  are  perfectly  united.  The  final  cutting  down  to  four 
inches  above  the  graft  should  be  postponed  to  the  following 
spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow.  The  heel  or  stump  is 
retained  for  one  season  to  serve  as  a  prop  to  which  the  scion  is 
tied,  and  also  that  the  shoots  left  upon  it  may  draw  up  the 
sap.  It  is  cut  away  entirely  when  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  is 
considered  perfect  and  the  scion  sufficiently  vigorous  to  dis- 
pense with  it.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  cover  the  wound  with 
grafting-wax,  and  to  continue  the  prop  for  some  time  longer. 
This  succession  of  cuttings  is  only  applicable  to  those  cases  of 
grafting  in  which  the  stock  has  not  been  previously  headed 
down,  and  when  the  part  above  the  graft  is  to  be  replaced  by 
the  development  of  the  scion. 

BeTACIIHEXT    01'   THE    SciON     rEOM   THE    PARENT    StEJI. — This 

is  an  important  matter,  as  by  it  the  scion  is  left  to  its  own 
Resources,  the  parent  stem  being  no  longer  called  upon  to 
support  it.  We  camiot,  therefore,  set  about  this  operation 
with  too  much  circumspection.  In  the  first  place,  complete 
separation  should  not  take  place  until  the  graft  has  attained 
one  full  season's  growth.  Some  persons  do  not  always  obser\-e 
this  rule ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  anyone  to  follow  their 
example,  and  the  grafter  will  find  our  opinion  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  his  pi'actice.  However,  the  scion  should  continue 
connected  with  the  parent  as  long  as  its  rmiou  with  the  stock 
is  incomplete.  The  time  of  perfect  cohesion  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  swelling  which  rises  round  the  edges  of  the  joining, 
and  by  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  two  parts.  In  case  of 
doubt,  it  is  best  to  act  prudently  and  prepare  the  young  tree 
to  su]iport  itself  without  the  help  of  the  parent.  This  is  done 
by  making  cuttings  or  incisions  on  the  part  which  joins  the 
pai-ent  to  the  stock.  A  single  incision  may  sufiice,  but  at  the 
end  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  it  should  be  made  deeper.  In- 
stead of  single  incision,  the  separation  may  be  gradually 
effected  by  a  succession  of  cuttings  penetrating  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  or  of  circular  incisions  or  rings  on  the  arm  of  the 
graft.  These  arc  begun  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  stock,  and  are  made  deeper  and  nearer  to  the 
graft  at  each  successive  operation.  At  last  the  arm  is  cut 
clean  off  close  to  the  graft,  and  the  wound  covered  with 
grafting-wax. 

Re-plaxting. — Should  the  new  tree  not  Hud  hi  the  place 
where  it  has  been  grafted  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritive  ele- 
ments, it  should  in  almost  every  instance  be  taken  up  and 
transiilanted  into  another  place,  either  in  the  nursery  or  where 
it  is  intended  to  stand  perraanentlj-.  It  is  better  not  to 
remove  it  until  it  has  grown  at  least  a  year  from  the  time  of 
its  detachment  from  the  parent.  It  will  thus  have  become 
inured  to  e.^ist  ou  its  own  resources  ,  and  will  not  have  been 
subjected  to  several  severe  operations  in  quick  succession. 
Should  the  separation  ha\c  ]iroduccd  any  deviation  from  the 
desired  direction  of  growth  in  the  grafted  tree,  a  slake  or  prop 
should  be  used,  whicli  will  keep  in  a  straight  line  both  the 
stem  and  the  graft  at  the  same  time.  A  few  longitudina' 
incisions  on  the  elbows  or  curved  ])arts, 
the  tissues,  the  free  circulation  of  the  sa]i, 
ing  ot  the  stem ;  but  trees  newly  transpl 
tluis  cut. 

Pkoi'agation  by  Appuoacu-Grafting. — In  all  cases  it  is  best 
to  have  the  scion  and  stock  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  as 
the  work  of  grafting  is  thereby  siiriplificd.  In  well-kept 
nurseries,  the  jiarent-trecs  are  planted  in  ])iisitions  where  graft- 
ing by  apjiroach  is  intended  to  l)c  carried  on,  eitlier  befoi'c  the 
stocks  are  planted,  or  at  the  same  time.  Sliould  parent-trees 
and  stocks,  which  are  strong  enough  to  be  grafted  at  once,  be 
])lanted,  thoy  shoidd  not  be  operated  upon  for  at  leiist  a  year. 
They  will  thus  be  better  rooted,  aiul  the  union  of  the  graft 
will  be  more  certain.  Those  i)arent-trees  and  stocks  arc 
selected  whirli  nuiy  be  grafted  with  success,  and  arc  trained  in 
a  tall  or  branching  form,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  junction  at 
the  time  of  grafting.  The  same  parent  may  furnish  scions  to 
several  stocks  at  the  same  or  different  times.     The  illustration 


aid  tlie  dilatation  of 

and  the  straigbten- 

lanted  should  not  be 


just  given  exhibits  several  methods  of  placing  stocks  of  various 
sizes  in  proximity  to  a  common  parent-tree.  Here  the  stock 
which  is  high  enough  is  grafted  in  the  upper  part  with  a  scion 
growing  at  the  same  elevation,  while  its  neighbour,  which  is  too 
high  for  the  next  scion,  must  be  drawn  towards  the  ground,  iu 
order  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  it.  Another  is  grafted 
close  to  the  ground.  Among  the  subjects  iu  pots,  some  are 
placed  on  a  simple  or  double  stand,  which  raises  them  to  the 


desired  height ;  another  is  grafted  with  the  pot  buried  in  the 
soil,  which  may  answer  it  better.  The  stocks  being  young  and 
the  scions  sufficiently  flexible,  they  can  be  brought  together  iu 
places  best  suited  for  grafting  them.  In  nurseries,  small 
samples  of  new  trees  are  sometimes  kept  in  pots.  If  it  is 
desired  to  pro]iagate  them  on  tall  stems,  stocks  of  the  required 
height  are  planted,  and  the  parent-plant  is  elevated  sufficiently 
by  means  of  a  stand.     The  followuig  rcin-esentatiou  exhibits  a 


l^K^^S^v- 


spi'iiinen  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  order  to  protect  the  ]iarent 
from  tlie  effects  of  ]irolonged  drought,  the  pot  shouldbe placed 
inside  a  larger  one.  and  thespai'e  between  thorn  filled  with  moss 
which  sliould  be  kept  moist,  or  with  fine  sand,  which  is  better 
for  kee))ing  cool.  Au  exaui|)leof  a  method  dianictricallj'  oppo- 
site to  the  preceding  is  very  often  seen  in  nurseries,  iu  which 
the  parent-tree  is  very  strong  and  branching,  while  the  e.\teu- 
sinn  of  its  roots  and  the  shade  ot  its  foliage  seldom  allow 
j-oung  stoi-ks  to  bo  planted  around  it.     In  order  to  propagate 
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it,  young  stocks  must  be  grown  in  pots.  In  the  second  year  of 
their  growth  they  are  placed  among  the  branches  of  the  parent- 
tree.  For  this  purpose  a  stage  with  steps  or  shelves  is  erected, 
on  which  the  stocks  are  placed  within  reach  of  diiferent 
branches.  The  pots  placed  on  a  shelf  are  surrounded  with  a 
bed  of  moss,  tan,  sand,  or  other  material,  which  will  retain  a 
moist  coolness  ;  for  it  will  be  diiScult  to  water  them,  and  rain 
and  dew  will  be  intercepted  by  the  foliage.  "When  a  tree  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  parent  in  grafting  by  approach,  it  is  well 
to  excite  the  sap  to  flow  towards  the  scion-branches,  especially 
at  the  time  of  grafting.  Accordingly  the  branches  not  used 
for  grafting  should  be  lopped  or  shortened  without  weakening 
the  tree.  This  suppression  of  some  of  the  branches  will  cause 
a  greater  flow  of  sap  to  the  others,  which  are  to  be  used  as 
scions.  It  also  enables  us  to  repeat  the  operation  of  graftmg 
by  approach  every  year  with  the  same  parent-tree.  The  shoots 
which  are  developed  by  the  cutting  of  the  branches  which  are 
not  grafted,  will  serve  in  their  turn,  should  there  be  need  of 
them,  for  scions  the  following  season,  just  when  the  detach- 
ment of  the  previous  year's  grafts  is  commenced. — C.  Baltet's, 
"  I'Art  de  G-reffer."  (To  be  conUnued.) 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES. 


CHAPTER   V. 

I  KEMEMBEU  that,  when  we  first  formed  our  floral  brother- 
hood, I  mtroduced  the  name  of  Joseph  Grundy  with  some 
anxiety,  lest  it  should  not  be  welcomed  as  I  wished.  I  was 
afraid  that  his  occasional  wanderings  from  the  garden  in  the 
direction  of  the  stable-yard,  the  sudden  transfer  of  his 
attentions  from  his  horseradish  to  his  horse,  and  again  from 
his  cob  to  his  cobnuts,  might  disqualify  him  from  becoming  a 
member  of  our  little  guild  of  gardeners.  These  noses,  I 
reasoned,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  Orange-blossoms,  will 
inevitably  turn  up  at  the  mere  notion  of  a  groom  with  straw 
at  his  boots.  But  those  noses  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  My 
nomination  was  received  with  hearty  approval.  "  If  he  is  not 
too  miich  engaged,"  said  Mr.  Oldacres,  with  a  quaint  gravity, 
"  in  laying  out  the  new  grounds  at  Kensington,  or  iii  reviewing 
'  Darwin  on  Species,'  let  us  have  him  by  all  means.  Seriously, 
I  am  glad  to  second  this  candidate.  While  we  teach  him 
something  about  gardening,  we  cannot  fail  to  profit  in  turn 
from  the  presence  ainong  us  of  an  industrious,  an  honest,  a 
righteous  man." 

To  these  commendatory  epithets,  I  would  append  the 
adjective  cheery,  as  characteristic  of  one  who  is  not  only  happy 
himself,  but  communicative  of  happiness  to  others.  I  never 
meet  that  Fourteen  Stone  of  healthfulness,  crowned  with  its 
rosy  smiling  face,  as  bright  as  a  good  conscience  and  brown  soap 
can  make  it,  without  feeling  a  certain  freshness  at  heart — a 
braver  confidence  in  the  hopes  and  joys  of  life — a  more  sure 
emancipation  from  its  cares  and  sorrows.  Like  the  "bit  of 
Ijlne "  which  precedes  the  sunshine  when  the  storm-clouds 
break,  that  face  beams  with  fine  weather.  Here  is  a  delightful 
barometer,  which  disdains  the  influence  of  atmosphere,  rain, 
and  wind,  and  boldy  assures  you  in  the  middle  of  a  hurricane, 
that  eveiything  is  "  set  fair."  It  is  a  face  at  which  babies  of 
the  most  reserved  and  haughty  disposition  immediately  smile 
and  coo  ;  while  the  most  timid  children  "  walk  under  his  huge 
legs  and  peep  about,  to  find  themselves  dishonoiirable " 
loUijMps.  Coming  quickly  round  a  corner,  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  I  suddenly  confronted  Mr.  Grundy,  engaged  in  the 
arduous  evolutions  of  hopscotch,  and  his  expression  of  bashful 
uncertainty  whether  he  should  resume  his  position  as  a 
rational  biped,  or  go  on  with  the  game  and  win  it,  was  a 
supreme  treat,  I  can  assure  you.  Finally,  he  got  upon  the 
line — I  wonder  with  those  l30ots  of  his  that  he  was  ever  ofi 
it — and  resumed  his  original  standing  in  society,  amid  the 
derisive  cheers  of  his  small  competitors. 

Ton  would  scarcely  imagine  that  this  festive  countenance 
coiild  ever  be  regarded  with  a  qualified  pleasure,  nay  even 
with  feelings  of  discomfort ;  but  there  are  scenes  and  seasons 
wherein  I  have  met  it  with  much  perturbation  of  spii'it.  I 
maintain  that  upon  occasions  of  national  himrdiation,  upon 
Ash-Wednesday  and  other  days  of  penitence,  Joseph  Grundy 
ought  to  sit  in  the  vestry.  No  member  of  our  congregation  is 
more  ia  earnest  than  he ;   but  his  face  utterly  declines  to 


identify  itself  with  any  internal  seriousness,  and  glows  in  its 
amazing  joy  and  radiance,  as  though  protesting  against  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  contradicting  every  word  of  the  service. 
And  was  not  that  same  hilarious  visage  a  sore  trial  and 
stumbling-block,  when,  in  days  that  a,re  past  and  a  gallery 
that  is  pulled  down,  Joseph  Grundy  performed  on  the  bassoon  ? 
He  was  but  poor  company  as  a  musician,  was  Joe,  but 
thoroughly  conscientious  ;  and  though  I  never  knew  him  to 
finish  with  the  choir,  he  always  played  out  his  verse  honour- 
ably, and  came  in  a  few  notes  behind,  blown,  but  extrejnely 
gratified.  We  have  an  harmonium  now,  and  the  bold  bassoonist 
sings,  and  sings  well,  in  the  choir.  Drowsy  indeed  must  that 
believer  be  who  does  not  start  in  his  bed  upon  Christmas  morn, 
when  Grundy,  lustily  and  with  a  good  courage,  bids  his 
brother  "  Christians,  awake  !  " 

Lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage,  is  his  rule  in  all  things. 
It  does  one  good  to  see  him  at  his  work,  and  I  think  of  the 
American's  striking  words,  of  "the  nobility  of  laboru',  the  long 
pedigree  of  toil,"  as  I  watch  him,  manfully  accepting  that 
irksome  destiny,  which  the  first  gardener  hath  entailed  upon 
US  all.  A  right  honest  Spade  is  Joseph.  His  no  "  lubbard 
labour,"  of  which  Cowper,  in  "The  Garden,"  speaks  as 
"  loitering  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen."  If  you  come  upon  him  when 
he  is  resting  awhile,  he  does  not  hastily  resume  his  labours, 
and  so  confess  that  he  has  been  idle,  and  does  not  deserve" 
relaxation  (I  always  distrust  those  demonstrative  gentlemen 
who  are  _  so  excessively  energetic  when  their  employer  is 
present),  but  he  stands  at  ease  iintil  he  feels  himself  refreshed, 
and  then  plies  his  spade  once  more,  with  a  determination  and 
energy  which  induce  the  idea  that  he  has  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  dig  to  the  Antipodes  before  tea-time.  It  is  good,  I 
say,  to  watch  him  at  his  work,  for  "  laiorare  est  orare,"  and 
that  work  is  prayer,  is  as  true  a  text  this  day  as  when  it  cheered 
the  hearts  of  those  toilsome  monks,  who  were  long  the  only, 
and  always  the  best,  gardeners. 

So  we,  having  seen  Joe  Grundy  dig,  were  glad  to  admit  him 
into  our  Society  of  Spades.     He  is  not  scientific,  it  is  true.     I 
recall  mistakes  in  his  nomenclature  of  plants,  discreditable  to 
his   etymology.     I  have  heard  ,him    speak,  for  instance,   of 
Yallermandies,  Gainelemis,  Dolphiniums,  and  the  like.     I  know 
that  in  spelling  Cactus  he  leads  off  with  the  letter  K. ;  and  I  am  • 
quite  sure  that  he  could  no  more  repeat  somis  of  the  delightful 
titles  which  are  given  to  flowers  (let  me  mention,  by  way  of  a 
nice  little  specimen,  Siphocampylos  Manettioeflorus)  than  an 
Bphraimite   could  say    Shibboleth.     But    there    is  a   nobler 
language,  my  friends,   than  is  to    be    found    in    Botanical 
Dictionaries,  grand  words  of  Truth,  Goodwill,  and  Honesty; 
and  these  Joseph  Grundy  speaks.     There    is  a   higher  task 
appointed  than  the  precise  orthography  of    tallies,  that   we 
"  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait ;"  and  he  studies  this  lesson  well. 
In  his  little  intervals  of  leisure,  the  semibreve  rests  of  his 
solo  on  the' spade,  during  which,  to  quote  his  own  expression, 
he  is  engaged  in  "  catching  his  wind,"  he  is  wont  to  survey 
with  much  contentment  the  pleasant  garden  around  him.     It 
freshens  him,  he  says,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  flowers,  and  to  see 
things  looking  comfortable  and  happy,  as  though  they  thanked 
him  for  his  trouble ;  and,  indeed,  to  look  upon  that  smiling 
pleasaunce  is  a  "  refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."     It  is  laid 
out  much  as  gardens  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     Large 
beds,  round  or  oval  principally,  with  flowering  trees  in  the 
centre,  the  Lilac,  the  Acacia,  the  Laburnum,  the  Almond,  and 
their  kind;  next  these,  the  glossy  evergreen,  the  Arbutus,  the 
Aucuba,  the  Box,  the  Berberis,  the  Juniper,  H0II3',  and  Yew ; 
and  outwardly  the  border  for  flowers.     "And  gravel    walks 
there  for  meditation,"  meander  about  these  beds  in  tortuous 
course,  condiicting  you  to  sweet  little  spots  of  coolness  and 
seclusion,  and  giving  you  a  continual  change  of  objects  for 
contemplation,     I  never  wander  in  those  charming  grounds, 
but   I    ask    myself    this    question — Are    we    not  making  a 
"tremendous  sacrifice,"   (as  the  drapers  say,  when  they  are 
anxious   to  dispose   of   surplus    stock,    or  seedy   old  "  shop- 
keejaers  ")  to  that  Gigantic  Idol  called  "  Bedding  Out  9"     Are 
not  our  modern  gardens,  and  these  close  to  our  windows,  fire- 
works and  kaleidescopes  for  three  months  in  the  year,  with 
brown  fallows  for  the  remaining  nme  ?     Don't  talk  to  me  about 
your  "Winter  Gardens,"  your  Golden  Hollies  with  eight  leaves 
your  priggish  little  Irish  Tews,  about  as  big   as  ninepins 
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To  the  Xui'sery,  say  I,  with  those  tiiiy  in  Pants.  And  I  won't 
listen  to  any  nonsense  about  "grand  display  of  bulbs  in 
Spring !  "  The  grand  display  costs  a  fortune,  and  comes  up 
"patchy,"  after  all.  I  looked  out  the  other  morning  from  the 
window  of  a  grand  house  in  these  parts,  ^vhere  they  have 
streets  of  glass  and  regiments  of  gardeners,  npou  a  magnani- 
mous but  unhappy  experiment  to  beautify  the  beds  with  bulbs. 
There  were  to  be  Jlaltese  crosses  in  silver,  and  golden  coronets 
upon  cushions  of  ])ur])lc.  The  idea  was  gorgeous,  but  the 
result  was  this — I  could  scarcely  shave  for  laughing  !  Oh,  the 
gaps  and  the  blanks,  the  hidins  valdc  di'flinnli. '.  Puritanical 
mice  had  defaced  the  crosses,  and  appropriated  the  Crown 
Jewels. 

Surely  it  is  better  for  mind  and  body  to  feed  regularly  upon 
wholesome  food,  ujion  the  meats  and  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
their  season,  than  to  have  thi'ee  months  of  feasting,  and  nine 
of  fast.  At  the  Grange  there  is  always  something  close  at 
hand,  not  exiled  to  the  kitchen  garden,  to  please  you. 

"  The  daughters  of  the  year 
One  after  one  thvoiigli  that  still  garden  pass, 
Each  garlanded  mth  her  jjeculiar  flower." 

From  the  chccful  parlour,  with  its  oaken  panels  and  large 
square  stouc-mullioncd  window,  I  see  in  winter  the 
Laurestinus,  the  bright  red  berries  of  the  Holly,  the  pale 
yellow  Aconite,  the  white  Christmas  Rose.  There  are  Violets 
nnder  that  window,  waiting  for  a  sunnj'  gleam,  and  the  room 
itself  is  redolent  now  with  the  delicate  perfume  of  the 
Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Soon  they  will  have  in  abundance 
the  Snowdroji  (our  Lady's  flowei') — the  Crocus,  purple,  and 
gold,  and  white  (the  latter  irreverently  termed  by  children 
"  poached  eggs,"  and  very  like  them) — Hepaticas,  the  sweet 
IMezcreou,  and  all  the  first  flowers  of  spring.  Yon  "  would 
I'craove  that  llibes,  because  it  must  look  shabby  in  the  winter  I  " 
But  don't  you  see  that  there  are  too  many  evergreens  around 
it  to  allow  the  e3'e  to  rest  upon  it,  nxuch  loss  to  be  offended  by 
it ;  and  it  is  so  with  all  the  deciduous  trees. 

"  And  we  seem,"  said  Miss  Susan  to  me  (two  maiden  sisters 
live  at  the  Grange,  Miss  Susan  and  jMiss  jNIary  .Johnstone,  so 
sweet  tempered,  and  good  and  graceful,  that  1  often  wish  they 
•were  twentyyears  younger,  and  bigamy  ruore  in  favour),  "  we 
seem  to  have  all  the  h.appincss  of  a  garden,  without  those  little 
vexations  and  disappointments  which  trouble  some  of  our 
neighbours.  Wc  ought  to  be  \'cry  thankful ;"  and  I  know  that 
slie  is  thankful,  though  she  neither  groans,  nor  squints  at  the 
firmament,  and  in  fact  docs  not  care  what  I  thiidv  on  the 
subject;  "  for  our  home  i.s  not  only  lovely  in  our  oyn\  eyes.  l)ut 
seems  to  endear  itself  to  our  friends  also.  Even  strangers  .are 
struck  at  once  with  the  greenness  and  ([uietuess  of  our  '  fair 
ground.'  Our  good  Duke,  lunching  here  in  Septomlier — it  is 
only  in  the  jiartridge  season  that  we  liave  the  privilege  of  a 
visit — looked  around,  and  sighed  to  himself, '  How  very,  very 
peaceful!'  lie  was  couqiariug  our  ])retty  little  plot,  1  fancy, 
with  his  grand  terraces,  and  his  geonieti'ical  designs,  his  rain- 
bows, his  ribljons,  and  his  stars,  and  1  verily  believeil  that  he 
jn-efcrrcd  the  former.  Indeed,  he  confessed  as  much,  by 
quoting  two  lines  of  ])oetry,  which  wc  afterwards  found  in  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Pope  from  Martial ; — 

'But  simple  Nature's  hand  with  nobler  grace 
Diftases  artless  beauties  o'er  the  place.' 

And  dear  Mr.  Oldacrcs,  the  first  time  lie  smoked  a  i)ipe  in  the 
newarbour,  seemed  to  arrive  at  a  similar  conclusion.  "Prettier 
than  anything  we've  got,'  lie  grunted.  '  If  a  man  wants  to 
know  what  a  fool  ho  is,  let  him  go  and  lay  out  a  gai'den  !  ' 

"  vVnd  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  our  old-fashioned  style 
evokes  neither  jealousies  nor  comparisons  from  your  anxious 
modern  competitors.  Ff  the  spirit  of  any  young  gardener  is 
troubled  at  the  sight  of  some  to  him  nukuown  novelty,  and  envy 
with  malignant  glare  is  ej-eing  it,  as  Greedy  Dick  "the  tartlets 
and  pies,  lie  is  at  once  appeased  to  heai'  that  it  has  been  with 
ns  half  a  century,  and  is  only  annoyed  with  himself  for 
admiring  anything  so  superannuated.  Xo  one  ]ioiiits  out, 
with  lively  satisfaction  to  himself,  those  'sad  mistakes  in 
arrangement  of  colours,"  which  your  great  artists  arc  as  ])rom])t 
to  see  in  others  as  they  arc  to  overlook  in  their  own  jiaiterres. 
We  are  never  told  that  our  favourite  plants  are  "  quite  super- 


seded, and  gone  out  of  cultivation  some  years  since  ! '  And 
nobody  sneers  at  our  boiler,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  no  greenhouse.  Ah  !  I  must  tell  you  what  dear  Mary 
said  "  (Miss  Susan,  you  must  know,  looks  upon  Miss  Mary  as  a 
combination  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Venus),  "  when  .Joseph 
expressed  a  wish,  the  other  day,  that  wc  would  set  up  what  he 
called  •■  a  bit  of  a  Consartive-Torj-.'  '  Joseph,'  she  said,  '  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  feel  more  disposed,  as  I'm  losing  my  hair, 
to  set  up  a  bit  of  n  IF/;/.' ' 

"Apropos  of  Grundy,  what  do  you  thuik  that  delightful 
elephant  did  last  evening,  A\'c  had  a  few  friends  to  diue  with 
ns,  and  it  unfortunately  devolved  upon  .Joseph  to  place  a 
pyramid  of  jelly  upon  the  table.  Carried  unsteadily,  it 
commenced  of  course  a  series  of  the  liveliest  oscillations,  and 
so  swayed  itself  to  and  fro,  when  it  reached  its  destination, 
that  poor  .Joseph  called  to  it  in  real  agony  of  mind,  '  Who-a 
who-a,  who-a ! "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  concluded  the 
pcrformaucc  by  hissing  violently,  when  he  swcjit  away  the 
crumbs,  as  though  manipulating  his  horse,  for  that,  you  know, 
he  always  does."  S   R.  H. 

(To  he  continued. ) 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  TREE  OF  JIADAGASCAR. 

M.VDAGASC.m  is  larger  than  Great  Britian  and  Ireland  com- 
bined, and.  therefore,  as  may  be  imagined,  its  vegetation, 
which  is  of  a  rich  tropical  character,  varied  by  tall  Cocoa  Palms, 
groves  of  Pandanus  trees,  Indian  Acacias,  thickets  of  Bani- 
boos,  and  other  forms  of  hot-counti'y  vegetable  life,  is  inte- 
resting in  the  extreme.  Its  interior  is  mountainous  and 
wooded,  some  of  the  trees  being  of  surprising  beauty,  and  the 
woods  often  so  loaded  with  a  luxuriant  drapery  of  creo]iers,  as 
to  render  them  an  almost  impassaljle  jungle.  Parasitical  on 
the  branches  of  some  of  them  have  been  found  Angnucunis 
of  the  most  lovelj'  description,  while  ground  Orchids  of  other 
kinds  are  not  nncommou  ;  and  Madagascar  is  said  to  be  the 
"  very  ]3deu  of  ferns." 

In  running  streams  occur  the  Lace-leaf  plant,  now  so 
interesting  a  feature  of  our  stove  aquaritmis ;  and,  in  larger 
rivers,  great  patches  of  the  beautiful  blue  ^Vater  Lily 
(Njaupluua  ca^rulea). 

But  it  is  with  the  Traveller's  Tree  (Urania  speciosa)  wc 
wi.sh  now  more  particularly  to  deal,  and  whose  singular 
structure  and  nia-<ses  of  broad  foliage  inqiart  so  ))eculiar  a 
character  to  the  Madagascar  landscape.  As  our  illustration 
indicates,  it  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  or  rather,  tree ;  but  it 
is  also  abundant  on  hillsides,  covering  vast  tracts  of  the 
counti-y,  intermingled  only  here  and  tliere  with  the  Rotia  Palm. 
I'lllis,  ill  his  interosting  book  on  .Madagascar,  thus  speaks  of 
this  singular  tree,  which  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  has  been  disco\-cred  in  that  island  : — 

"The  extent  to  which  it  jircvails  may  be  inferred  from 
the  native  name,  '  ravinala,"  b}-  which  it  was  designated  by 
Sonnorat,  its  discoverer,  llavinala  is,  literally,  "  leaf  of  the 
forest,'  as  if  it  was  the  leaf  by  which  the  forest  was  charac- 
terised, which  is  the  fact  where  it  abounds,  though  in  many 
parts  it  is  not  met  with  at  all.  The  tree  rises  from  the  ground 
with  a  thick,  succulcut  stem  like  that  uf  the  Plantain,  or  the 
larger  sjiceics  of  Strclitzia,  to  both  of  which  it  bears  a  strong 
resemblance.  It  sends  out,  from  the  centre  of  the  stem,  long 
broad  leaves  like  those  of  tlie  Plantain,  only  less  fragile,  and 
rising,  not  round  tlie  stalk,  but  in  two  Hues  on  opposite  sides, 
so  that,  as  the  leaves  increase,  and  the  lower  ones  droop  at  the 
end  or  extend  horizontally,  the  tree  iircsents  theappeanmccof  a 
large  o|)en  fan.  When  the  stem  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
the  lower  jiart  of  tlio  outer  covering  becomes  hard  and  dry, 
like  tlie  bark  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  Many  of  the  trees  in  this 
region  were  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
lowest  loaves.  I  frequently  counted  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  leaves  on  a  single  tree,  tlio  stalk  of  each  leaf  bcing^i.\ 
or  eight  feet  long,  and  the  broad  leaf  itself  four  or  six  feet 
more. 

"  The  whole  of  those  twenty-four  bright  green  gigantic 
leaves,  sjiread  out  like  a,  fan  at  the  top  of  a  trunk  thirty  feet 
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liigh,  presented  a  spectacle  as  impressive  as  it  was  to  me  rare 
and  beautiful ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  ivere  the 
most  conspicuous  objects  for  miles  together,  and  were  it  not 
that  these  vast  bright  green  shining  leaves  are  slit  on  each 
side  by  the  winds,  and  so  flutter  in  smaller  portions  with  the 
jnissing  breeze,  the  prevalence  of  this  tree  would  impart  a 
degree  of  almost  inconceivable  magnificence  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  country. 

"  In  the  fan-like  head  of  the  Traveller's  Tree,  there  were 
generally  three  or  four  branches  of  seed  pods.  The  parts  of 
fructification  seemed  to  be  enclosed  in  a  tough  firm  spathe, 
like  that  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  but  the  subsequent  development 
was  more  than  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  Plantain.  When  the 
pods,  or  seed  vessels,  of  which  there  were  forty  or  fifty  on 
each  bunch,  were  ripe,  they  burst  open,  and  each  pod  was  seen 
to  enclose  thirty  or  more  seeds,  in  shape  like  a  small  bean,  but 
enveloped  in  a  fine  silky  fibre  of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or 
purple  colour. 

'•  But  this  tree  has  been  most  celebrated  for  containiag,  even 
during  the  most  arid  season,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  fresh 
water,  sujjplying  to  the  traveller  the  place  of  wells  in  the 
desert.  Whenever  I  in(|uired  of  the  natives,  they  always 
affirmed  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  so  abundant  and  pure 
was  the  water,  that  wheu  the  men  were  at  work  near  the  trees 
they  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  stream  for  water, 
but  drew  offi  and  drank  the  water  from  the  tree.  Having  for- 
merh-  been  somewhat  sceptical  on  this  point,  I  determined  to 
examine  some  of  the  trees,  and  during  my  journey  this 
morning,  wc  stojjped  near  a  clump  of  trees.  One  of  my 
Ijearers  struck  a  spear  four  or  five  inches  deep  into  the  thick 
firm  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  leaf,  about  six  inches  above  its 
junction  with  the  trunk,  and  on  drawing  it  back  a  stream  of 
pure  clear  water  gushed  out,  about  a  quart  of  which  we  caught 
in  a  pitcher,  and  all  draidv  of  it  on  the  spot.  It  was  cool,  clear, 
and  perfectly  sweet.  On  further  examination  I  found  that 
Ibere  was  no  filtration  of  the  water  through  any  part  of  the 
])lant,  as  I  had  lieen  led  to  suppose  when  I  had  seen  water 
drawn  by  Sir  William  Hooker  from  one  of  the  specimens  in 
the  palm  house  at  Kow.  There  was  a  kiiul  of  natural  cavity, 
or  cistern,  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  each  of  the  leaves,  above 
its  union  with  the  stem,  and  the  water  which  had  been  collected 
on  the  broad  and  riljljod  surface  of  the  leaf,  had  flowed  down  a 
groove  or  spout  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stalk,  into  this  natural 
reservoir,  whence  it  su])plied  nutriment  to  the  tree,  and  refresh- 
ment to  the  traveller  or  the  labourer. 

"But  in  Madagascar  this  tree  might,  with  projiricty,  be 
called  the  Builder's  Tree,  rather  than  the  Traveller's  Tree.  Its 
leaves  form  the  thatch  of  the  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  The  stems  of  its  leaves  form  the  partitions,  and  often 
sides  of  the  houses,  and  the  hai-d  outside  bark  is  strijiped  from 
the  inner  and  soft  part,  and,  having  been  beaten  out  fiat,  is  laid 
for  flooring;  and  I  have  seen  the  entire  floor  of  a  long,  well- 
built  house  covered  with  its  bark,  each  ))iece  being  at  least 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  twenty  orthirt}'  feet  long.  The  leaf. 
when  green,  is  used  as  a  wrajipcr  for  packages,  and  keeps  out 
the  rain.  Large  qiiantities  are  also  sold  every  morning  in  the 
markets,  as  it  serves  the  ])urposo  of  table-cloth,  dishes,  and 
plates  at  meals,  and,  folded  into  certain  forms,  is  used  instead 
of  spoons  and  drinking  vessels." 

In  warm  conservatorii's  planted  in  the  natural  style,  the 
Traveller's  Tree,  in  skilful  hands,  might  be  made  to  play  an 
im])ortant  ]mrt,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  artificial 
water,  in  which  its  retlocted  form  would  have  a  striking  and 
])retty  effect.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast  this  truly 
elegiint  Banana-like  plant  is  well  worth  attention.  It  is  occa- 
sionatl}' to  be  found  in  our  hot-houses;  but  not  unfre(|Uontly 
SlreliLzia  augusta,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  habit,  goes 
luider  that  name. 


■Washington  Irving  as  a  Garden  Critic. -"  I  was  imeo  takfn 
down  with  liim,"  siiys  the  iiutliorof  "  IVncilliuK.s  liy  tlic  Way,"  "  intn  the 
couutry  by  II  mcrc'liant  to  tlinuer.  Ova*  frioiul  stoppuil  his  fiirria;?*' iit  the 
jjato  of  his  park,  4iud  asked  us  if  wo  would  walk  thmuirh  iiis  jri*<)und8  to 
till*  houso.  Irvinjr  rufuscd,  und  hold  mo  down  hy  Iho  coat,  so  that  wo 
drovo  on  to  tho  house  togothor.  loaviug  our  liost  to  follow  on  foot.  '  1 
niako  it  a  principle,'  said  Irviuj;,  '  never  to  walk  witli  u  man  tlirouirh  his 
own  grounds.  T  have  no  idea  of  pniising  a  thing  whether  1  like  it  or  nut. 
You  ;uid  I  will  do  tlieni  to-nioiTOw  nioniing  hy  ourselves.' '' 
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ASPAEAGUS     CULTURE. 

BY  R.  GILBERT,  BURGHLEY. 
TuE  best  soil  for  Asparagus  is  a  light,  rich,  friable  loam. 
Towards  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter  select  an 
open  situation  for  its  growth.  Having  judiciously  done  this, 
give  the  ground  a  thick  coat  of  farmj-ard  manure,  say  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  loads  per  acre.  Then  trench  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  thoroughly  inixing  the  soil  and  manure,  aud  lay 
it  up  in  ridges  and  let  it  remain  in  that  condition  throughout 
the  winter  to  ameliorate  and  sweeten. 

SEED    SOWIXG. 

Asparagus  seed  should  ouly  be  gathered  from  the  strongest 
and  earliest  shoots,  such  as  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  light 
and  ah'  diu'ing  the  summer.  The  bed  should  be  light,  rich, 
and  saudj-,  leaf  mould  affording  the  principal  source  of 
nourishment.  Sow  the  seed  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and 
if  the  beds  are  carefully  hoed  aud  kept  free  from  weeds  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  the  jilaufs  will  become  strong  and 
be  in  good  condition  for  planting  the  following  spruig. 

rL.WTIXG. 

The  ground  having  been  trenched  and  neatly  levelled,  set 
out  the  beds  as  nearly  north  and  south  as  possible,  five  feefc  ' 
wide,  with  two-feet  alleys  between  them.  Plant  three  rows  in 
each  bed,  which  may  be  done  bj'  setting  the  line  a  foot  from 
the  outside  along  the  beds,  and  making  a  notch  or  drill  with 
the  spade  sufficiently  deep  and  wide  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
carefully  spread  out.  While  the  drills  are  open,  scatter  into 
and  along  them  some  clean  river  sand  to  sharpen  the  soil  and 
enable  the  rootlets  at  once  to  commence  work ;  this  done,  fill 
up,  aud  make  all  firm  about  the  plants  with  the  hands,  keeping 
the  crowns  two  inches  below  the  surface.  The  other  two  lines 
must  be  planted  in  the  same  manner,  and  should  stand  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Planting  should  not  be  commenced  until  the 
roots  begin  to  grow  ;  about  the  first  or  middle  of  Ajjril  is  the 
usual  time. 

GEXEIIAL     M.VX.VGEMEXT. 

Throughout  the  sinnmer  and  autumn  the  beds  must  be  kejit 
o])cn  and  clean  by  means  of  frequent  hoeings,  say  once  a  fort- 
night. Should  the  weather  jirove  very  dry  after  iilantiiig,  a 
mulching  of  litter  or  other  dung  would  greatly  benefit  the 
])lants.  During  the  first  aud  second  seasons  caulifiower  may 
be  planted  between  the  beds.  Cutting  should  not  begin  before 
the  third  season,  and  even  then  it  must  not  be  indulged  in  too 
severely.  The  third  season  the  beds  should  be  earthed  over 
from  the  alleys,  which  are  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  the  soil  therefrom  being  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
for  blanching  puiposes. 

FOltCING. 

Our  mode  of  forcing  Asparagus  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  diagram.  Our  beds  are  five  feet  wide,  with  three-feet 
alleys  between  them.     The  alleys  are  dug  out  to  the  depth  of 
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two  feet,  the  soil  being  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  on 
which  fr.imes,  covered  with  sashes,  boards,  or  shutters,  are 
])laccd.  The  space  between  the  beds,  being  four  and  a  lialf 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  is  filled  with  fermenting  material, 
such  as  stable  dung  and  loaves,  as  are  also  the  outside 
half  alleys.  Before  filling  these  spaces  with  litter,  we  make 
holes  into  the  sides  of  the  beds  large  enough  to  admit  ii 
one-inch  bore  drain  pipe.  These  holes  we  find  beneficial  in 
admitting  heat  to  the  interior  of  tho  bed.  The  side  trenches 
are  filled  with  liot  dung  to  the  height  of  tho  frames,  tho 
beds  in  which,  marked  A  A,  are  also  "covered  with  the  same 
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material  until  the  heads  make  their  appearance,  "when  it  is 
removed.  If  white  Asparagus  is  wanted,  the  frames  are  kept 
dark  by  being  covered  with  shutters  ;  but,  if  green  is  preferred, 
glazed  lights  should  be  put  on.  After  the  fermenting  material 
is  removed  from  the  beds,  the  frames  are  kept  close  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  a  little  air  is  given  on  favourable  occasions, 
a  practice  which  increases  both  flavour  and  quality.  It  is 
necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°  or  65°,  but  at  no 
time  should  it  exceed  70°.  "V^Tien  this  heat  cannot  be  kept  up, 
fresh  linino-s  must  be  added.  The  ordinary  plan  of  forcing 
Asparagus' is  by  lifting  good  four-year  old  roots,  and  placing 
them  thickly  ou  a  hotlDed.  This  is  more  uncertain  than  forcing 
the  plants  where  they  grow,  inasmuch  as  the  bed  may  become 
overheated,  which  would  he  prejudicial  to  the  plants.  On  the 
surface  of  the  bed  should  be  placed  a  few  inches  of  old  tan,  on 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  thickly  stored,  carefully  spreading 
out  their  roots.  Some  fine  soil  must  then  be  worked  among 
them.  Sashes  or  wooden  shutters  may  then  be  placed  on  the 
frames,  which  are  kept  quite  dark  till  the  plants  ajipear,  after 
which,  should  the  produce  be  required  in  a  green  state,  light 
and  air  may  Ije  given  in  suitable  weather. 


HOESBRADISH. 

Mlt.  TnuiiSTO.v  says  (see  page  112)  that  he  selects  roots  of  Horse- 
radish "  as  long  and  as  straight  as  possible,"  and  that  by  the  system 
he  lays  doiTxi  he  has  grown  in  one  year  a  stick  of  Horseradish  twenty 
inches  long  and  six  inches  round,  from  a  very  slender  root.  I  have 
adopted  this  system'  for  some  years,  and  I  can  quite  vouch  for  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  the  stated  circumference  from  a  very 
slender  root ;  but  will  Mr.  Thurston  kindly  point  out  to  us  amateurs 
how  the  length  is  obtained,  because  my  own  experience  is,  that  to 
produce  a  length  of  twenty  inches,  the  root  as  originally  inserted  in 
the  gTonnd  must  have  been  twenty  inches  ;  for  I  have  never  found  a 
root  inserted  increase  in  length.  It  throws  out  roots  from  its  base 
and  makes  for  itself  a  crown,  but  it  will  not  grow  any  longer.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Thurston  mil  explain  this  point,  it  will  be  a  boon  to 
us,  as  we  should  then  know  if  it  were  indispensable  or  not  to  have 
long  roots.  I  would  also  remark  that  I  have  done  all  he  says  in  the 
way  of  making  the  bed  in  March  instead  of  November.  What  is  liis 
experience  on  that  point  ?  The  root  has  always  been  an  awkward 
one  to  keep  within  Knrits,  but  bj'  Mr.  Thurston's  plan  it  can  always 
be  confined  to  two  beds  planted  alternately,  small  or  large,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  a  household.  H.  S.  WATSO^^ 

Tlw  Cottage,  Old  Charlton. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDElf  EOE.  MARCH. 

BY  JAilES  BAENES. 

A  5I0ST  interesting  and  busy  season  has  now  arrived,  and  one  on 
which  the  year's  success,  or  otherv^-ise,  to  a  great  extent,  depends ; 
for  if  matters  having  reference  to  cropping-  are  not  systematically 
performed  in  proper  time,  when  the  soil  is  in  the  right  condition  to 
receive  the  plants  or  seeds,  little  else  but  failure  need  be  expected. 
In  matters  of  cropping,  do  not  stick  to  any  certain  rule  as  to  the 
day  of  sowing  or  planting,  whether  the  soil  and  weather  are 
suitable  or  not,  bnt  first  make  a  good  and  kindly  preparation,  by 
thorough  deep  culture  and  turning  over  of  the  soil  in  as  rough  and 
open  a  manner  as  possible  to  admit  sun  and  air.  In  short,  turn  and 
re-tum  the  soil  till  it  falls  to  pieces  like  slaked  lime,  and  is  in  every 
way  so  sweetened  and  pulverised  that,  by  watching  the  opportunity 
for  a  fine  day,  a  large  portion  of  work  may  be  performed.  Having  all 
things  in  order  and  in  good  condition  is  the  very  keystone  of  snccess. 
It  is  even  better  to  be  a  little  out  of  season,  than  to  begin  cropping 
in  the  midst  of  disorder. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  finish  planting. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  pull  away  decayed  leaves  if  any,  in  order  to 
admit  air  to  the  stools  and  crowns,  and  set  about  early  thinning  out 
the  weakest  shoots. 

Asparagus,  continue  to  get  into  gentle  heat  strong  roots ;  sow 
seed,  and  prepare  for  planting  new  beds  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
always  like  to  see  the  buds  pushing  forth  before  I  take  up  the  plants ; 
after  which,  do  not  allow  them  to  lie  about,  but  replant  at  once  in 
rows  two  feet  apart,  and  let  the  plants  stand  one  foot  asunder  in  the 
rows.  A  good  deep  drill  drawn  on  each  side  of  the  line,  and  the  roots 
spread  astride  of  the  drill,  -will  be  the  right  way  to  plant  them,  and 
after  two  years'  time,  every  other  row  will  fm-nish  rare  plants  to 
take  up  for  forcing. 

Beet,  led,  sow  for  salad  use  forthe  whole  year,  and  a  small  portion 


of  white  sugar  beet,  for  use  in  place  of  spinach — should  it  be  dry 
and  hot  in  July  and  August,  when  spinach  is  hard  to  be  got. 

Beans :  of  these,  plant  a  fuU  successional  crop  of  Long-pod, 
Broad  Windsor,  or  some  other  approved  kind. 

Broccoli  of  all  favourite  late  kinds  sow  after  the  12th  instant. 
Brussels  Sprouts  :  of  these,  make  a  full  sowing  the  beginning  of 
this  month ;  prick  out,  and  plant  early,  in  order  to  insure  large, 
seasoned,  well  ripened  plants  by  autumn,  so  as  to  have  good  solid 
bttle  heads  all  up  the  stems  ;  young,  free-growing,  late-sown  plants 
will  not  button  or  head  in  to  be  depended  on;  a  hard-trodden, 
heavy  soil  suits  them  best. 

Cabbage,  sow  a  small  quantity  of  the  Matchless,  Nonpareil,  Little 
Pi.\ie,  and  London  Colewort. 

Capsicum  and  Chilies,  pot  off ;  place  in  moderate  bottom  heat,  and 
stop  at  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Cauliflower,  plant  out  now  a  full  crop  of  winter  stored  plants; 
sow  Veitch's  Giant  and  other  late  kinds,  and  prick  off,  as  soon  as 
thej'  can  be  handled,  all  early  sown  plants,  first  in  boxes  or  frames, 
then  on  warm  borders. 

Carrots  :  of  these,  sow  a  full  crop  on  some  open  quarters,  from  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  the  month,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  using  fresh 
slaked  lime  as  a  dressing.  There  is  nothing  mth  which  I  am 
acquainted  that  insures  so  heavy  or  such  a  clean,  finely-flavoui'ed 
carrot  as  a  good  dressing  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  a  sUght 
di'edging  of  dry  chimney  soot,  applied  in  showery  weather  in  May 

Celery,  sow  a  pinch  in  succession;  but  I  never  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  splendid  crisp,  solid,  lasting  crop  as  when" 
I  sowed  the  first  week  in  April,  pn  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  thinly 
pricking  out  again  on  some  gentle  hot-bed.  In  this  way 
some  of  the  plants  are  soon  ready  for  early  planting  out;  a 
batch  is  then  pricked  out  on  half-decayed  leaf  mould  or  rotten  dung, 
which  can  be  easily  removed  with  the  roots  in  the  form  of  good  balls. 
In  this  way  no  check  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
Chervil :  of  this,  sow  a  pinch  of  curled,  first  in  a  warm  situation, 
and,  for  succession,  in  a  fortnight,  on  a  north  aspect,  on  account  of 
its  starting  propensities  in  hot  weather. 

Cress,  &c.,  sow  common  and  curled,  as  well  as  mustard,  on,  a  warm 
border  out  of  doors ;  and  land  cress  on  a  north  border  for  summer 
and  autumn  use.  Of  Watercress  make  new  plantings  in  shallow 
streams  or  damp,  cold  spots,  for  summer  and  autumn  use. 

Lettuces,  plant  out  a  fuU  crop,  and  sow,  once  a  fortnight,  a  pinch 
of  summer  kinds,  both  cabbage  and  cos. 

Onions,  sow  a  full  crop  in  drills,  one  foot  apart,  on  well-prepared, 
thoroughly  pulverised  soil ;  if  light,  make  it  firm  by  treading  or  hai-d  ■ 
rolling. 

Marrow,  Vegetable,  sow  in  a  little  heat,  in  order  to  have  sturdy, 
strong  plants  for  tm-ning  out  under  hand-glasses  when  foui-  or  five 
weeks  old. 

Sweet  and  other  herbs  :  sow  in  a  gentle  heat  Basil  and  Marjoram, 
and  on  healthy  borders.  Thyme,  Wiuter  Savory,  Marigold,  Purslane, 
Parsley,  in  full  crop,  Skirret,  Hyssop,  Fennel,  Carraway,  Borage, 
Balm,  Burnet,  &c. 

Radishes,  of  all  kinds  sow  a  full  crop. 

Ehnbarb :  seed  of  this  should  now  be  sown,  and  large  crmvned 
roots  divided,  to  make  new  plantations. 

Parsnips,  sow  a  full  crop  in  drills,  'one  foot  apart,  on  deeply- 
trenched,  pulverised  land. 

Peas,  sow  thi'onghout  this  mouth  on  well-trenched,  deeply- 
cultivated,  thoroughly  pulverised  soil,  all  the  late  kinds  and  the 
tall  sorts,  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  apart ;  which  is  not  only  a  con- 
venient distance,  but  insirres  a  full  supply  of  light  and  air  to  the 
crop,  which  is  doubled  by  this  treatment ;  and  it  forms  a  partial 
shade  for  such  summer  crops  as  are  planted  between  the  rows. 
Champion  of  England,  Dixon's  Favomite,  Harrison's  Glory,  Laxton's 
Prolific  and  Quality,  Maclean's  Best  of  AU,  Prince  of  Wales,  Wonderful, 
Nonpareil,  and  Veitch's  Perfection  are  all  good  peas  for  succession ; 
and  for  the  last  or  latest  crop  of  all,  British  Queen,  Premier,  and 
Ne  Pins  Ultra.  Early  peas,  stick  and  protect  against  cutting  winds, 
and  dredge  with  dry  dust  the  base  of  all  crops  now  up  on  dry 
evenings,  to  prevent  canker  and  shanking. 

Savoys,  sow  a  full  crop  the  beginning  of  this  month,  then  again 
at  the  end  of  it. 

Salsify,  sow  in  drills  one  foot  apart. 
Scorzonera,  sow  after  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Seakale,  sow  in  drills,  or  dibble  one  foot   apart  each  way,  in  order 
to  have  strong  plants  for  forcing  next  winter  ;  if  so\vn   on   well, 
prepared,  pulverised,  rich  soil,  and   well  attended  to  through   the 
summer,  strong  clean  plants  vnll  be  the  result. 

Spinach,  sow  the  roimd  summer  variety  in  drills,  between  peas 
or  other  ways,  once  a  fortnight.     New  Zealand  spinach  sow  in  heat. 
Turnips,  sow  in  drills  a  few  once  a   fortnight  of  any  small,  short 
topped  early  kind,  in  order  to  have  tuniips  young,  sweet,  and  tender. 
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NOTES. 

THE  TEMPLE  GARDEN  PLANTING. 
It  would  bo  diiEcult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  little  knowledge  or  love  of  trees  possessed  by  those  who  lay 
out  gardens,  than  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Gardens.  A  long 
aud  noble  promenade  has  been  made  just  within  the  garden  and 
pai'allel  with  the  Thames  Embankment,  which,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  planted  \vith  two  lines  of  plane  trees.  The  walk  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  is  very  close  to  the  north  footway  of  the  Embankment  and 
it;s  lino  of  trees.  One  would  suppose  that  in  the  selection  of  the 
trees  for  margining  the  new  promenade,  some  other  kinds  than  the 
plane  would  bo  selected,  and  that  even  a  contractor's  navvy  would 
hesitate  to  plant  another  line  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  right  against 
llinse  already  in  position.  Not  so.  A  line  of  jilanes  is  planted  almost 
right  against  the  planes  of  the  Embankment,  so  that  both  lines  must 
meet  and  injnrc  each  other  before  the  trees  are  one-fourth  grown. 
Then  there  is  a  cui'ved  walk  leading  from  the  promenade  to  the  build. 
i  iigs,  and  this  again  is  being  planted  with  planes  on  each  side  a  few  feet 
from  the  margin  ;  their  tops  will  touch  in  a  few  years  !  There  are  at 
least  twenty  other  trees  that  would  thrive  ciuitc  as  well  as  the  plane, 
aud  which  differ  in  size,  so  that  subjects  suitable  for  every  position 
might  have  been  easily  found.  Not  one  of  these  is  to  be  seen. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  planters  knoiv  any  tree  but  the  plane  ; 
■Jaid  that,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  so  placed  that  they  seem  to  have 
no  idea  of  the  size  to  whicli  it  attains.  ^\Tiat  a  pity  it  is  that  such 
a  noble  and  interesting  old  garden  should  bo  spoiled  by  such  silly 
blundering ! 

NOT  FOR   OUR  HEIRS. 

WntLE  the  trees  on  the  Embankment,  as  referred  to  in  a  i^revious 
numljcr,  have  been  mutilated  by  ''  roughism,"  the  young  trees  planted 
a  I'uw  years  ago  in  the  churchyai'd  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  have  just 
Ijccn  dug  up  by  the  roots  to  gratify  the  sight-seeing  section  of  the 
London  public  by  making  way  for  the  erection  of  stands  for  viemng 
the  procession  to  St.  Paul's.  However  laudable  may  be  the  anxiety 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Queen  on  such  an  occasion,  it  would  seem 
to  be  carrying  the  desh'e  to  do  so  too  tar  when  a  permanent  injury  is 
recklessly  inflicted  in  order  to  gi'atify  it.  We  may  be  told  that  at 
this  time  of  the  year  young  trees  may  be  dug  up  with  impunity  if 
Iihuitcd  again  within  a  reasonable  time.  But  it  is  self-evident  that 
lliu  iligging  up  of  the  trees  in  question,  which  had  already  made  con- 
siderable progress,  will  be  a  severe  check  to  their  growth,  especially 
as  it  is  already  late  for  tree  planting  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  qucstiim 
whether  it  would  not  bo  better  to  plant  in  their  places  other  young 
trees  fresh  from  the  country  instead  of  replanting  those  which  have 
been  necessarily  somewhat  enfecljlcd  in  constitution  by  the  atmo. 
sphere  of  Loudon,  which  will  have  rendered  them  somewhat  less  able 
to  bear  such  knocking  alumt  as  a  summary  uprooting  must  involve. 
If  such  a  course  should  be  deemed  advisable,  when  the  time  comes 
I'oi-  replacing  tho  ill-used  trees,  the  end  will  be  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  a  few  years  longer  for  the  agreeable  effect  of  a  few  fine  trees 
ill  mid-Strand,  and  all  for  nothing  better  than  the  gaining  of  a  few 
shillings  by  hiring  stands  and  seats  to  sight  hunters.  H. 


MUTILATION  OP  TREES  IN  HYDE  PARK'. 

EvK.v  Mr.  Vernon  ilarcoui't  himself,  on  gazing  at  the  destruction 
III'  trees  in  the  park  last  Tuesday  between  the  Marblo  Arch  and 
tlrosvonor  (iato,  nnist  in  his  own  heart  admit  that  the  Magna  Cliarta 
might  with  propriety  bo  so  far  modilied  as  to  protect  timber  from 
tho  violence  of  a  heedless  mob.  If  it  is  quite  impossible  without  an 
infringement  of  our  constitutional  liberties  to  lay  down  and  enforce 
such  stringent  regulations  as  will  be  suflicient  for  the  purpose,  it 
surely  miglit  be  allowaljli'  to  fence  in  tho  trees  in  the  jiark  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  them  safe  from  injury.  It  will  take  many 
years  to  restore  to  them  all  they  have  lost  by  ono  day's  rejoicing, 
and  the  ghost  of  Evelyn  must  have  smiled  bitterly  at  the  annivcr.-iary 
of  his  death  being  marked  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  trees 
from  no  other  motive  than  idle  mischief.  Not  even  Peter  the  Great, 
^vllon  ho  damaged  Evelyn's  trees  at  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  to  the 
extent  of  1^1 50  in  three  weeks,  committed  a  greater  act  of  barbarism 
than  that  connuitted  by  the  playful  crowd  who  amused  thenisclvo-i 
last  Tuesday  by  destroying  their  own  projierty  and  leaving  the  park 
ill  much  the  same  condition  aa  though  a  whirlwind  had  jiassed  over 
it.  It  is  always  exjiectcd  that  the  people  as  they  grow  wiser  will 
leiirn  that  no  particular  end  is  gained  by  mutilating  timber.  As, 
however,  their  wisdom  on  this  point  seems  to  linger  on  the  road,  it 
miglit  bo  as  well,  pending  its  arrival,  to  devise  some  measure  that 
will  be  effectual  to  sliield  thorn  from  the  consequences  of  tlioir  own 
folly,and  prevent  pulling  llu-ir  playthings  to  pieces. — l\il!  Mull  Oaxelli: 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  AT  STEPNEY. 
This,  described  by  the  MeiropnUtan  as  likely  to  prove  "  one  of  the 
best  of  the  public  gardens  of  London,"  is  a  narrow  strip  of  ground 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  yards 
broad.  It  was  lately  an  unenclosed  space,  with  a  few  elms  and  other 
common  trees,  but  is  now  sun'ounded  by  a  strong  railing,  and  is 
being  rapidly  converted  into  a  garden.  Eoads  cross  it  in  thi'ce 
places,  throwmg  it  into  four  divisions.  Although  the  sides  of  each 
strip  are  as  sti-aight  as  the  sides  of  Gower  Street,  and  although  no 
curvature  of  the  walk  through  the  centre  of  each  slip  could 
neutralise  the  formalitj'  of  the  scene,  a  serpentine  walk  has  been 
made  through  all  the  strips;  othenrise  the  works  in  progress  are 
very  satisfactory.  If  properly  planted  with  a  good  variety  of 
deciduous  trees,  the  garden  will  prove  a  great  addition  to  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  it  can  never  lay  claim  to  bo  called 
"  one  of  the  best  public  gardens  in  London." 


Blackheath. — A  correspondent  of  tho  Standard  says,  "Black- 
heath  is  doomed  !  It  is  no  longer  a  free  but  a  conquered  spot.  All 
rights  of  commons  arc  extinguished,  and  all  industries  aud  sports 
are  for  the  futm-e  to  be  pursued  on  sufferance.  What  does  Blaek- 
heath  want  ivith  enclosm-es  for  flowers,  &c.  ?  A  wall  only  stands 
between  it  and  the  gi-and  old  historic  park,  where,  on  soft  lawns, 
railed  enclosures  for  shrubs  and  flowers  are  tastefully  in  place.  But 
the  heath,  with  its  old  and  wild  traditions,  and  whose  glory  has  been 
its  untrammelled  freedom,  winces  at  the  exotic  plan.  The  blots  on 
the  heath  are  the  work  of  cupidity  (surely  not  of  the  lords  of  tho 
manor).  Excavations  for  gravel  and  encroaching  structures 
mar  the  fair  pi'oportions  of  the  heath.  AVhy  not  give  com- 
pensation for  the  houses,  pull  them  donm,  place  seats,  and  plant 
flowers  here  ?  Then  the  Board  of  Works  might  look  for  praise. 
There  is  the  plateau  on  which  the  cannons  and  tho  flagstaff  stand. 
Here,  it  is  asserted,  that  no  fewer  than  seven  currents  of  air 
meet  together.  Here,  too,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south 
it  is  averred,  you  can  taste  salt  spray  on  your  lips  as  it  bounds 
over  the  "  purple  rim"  of  the  hills.  The  Knockholt  Beeches,  plainly 
descried,  link  us  to  the  sea,  for  they  are  a  beacon  to  sailors  on  tho 
other  side.  Wo  look  on  the  range  which  sweeps  away  to  Dover, 
crowned  on  its  way  by  Lympne  Castle,  Cajsar's  Camp,  and  Shake- 
speare's Cliff.  Am  I  sure  that  this  plateau  will  not  bo  desecrated  by 
enclosure  ? " 

The  Albert  Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens. — Tho  Albert 
Memorial,  it  is  said,  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Queen  in  April  next. 
The  memorial  in  itself  may  bo  said  to  bo  finished,  and  even  now  tho 
iron  raiUngs  arc  being  erected  roimd  it.  Mr.  Foley  cannot,  however, 
complete  the  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  until  many  months 
have  passed,  and  if  the  memorial  is  inaugurated  this  spilng  it  will 
lose  its  chief  charm — it  will  bo  "Hamlet"  without  the  Prince  of 
Demnark. 

Asphalte  Roadways. — The  Corporation  of  London  have  given 
instructions  for  Princess  Street,  Mansion  House,  to  bo  laid  with 
asphalte,  by  the  Montroticr  Asphalte  Comp.any,  on  a  sub-stratum 
of  concrete,  made  with  the  natural  hydraulic  cement  frjm  Lyme 
Regis.  Tho  enormous  traffic  in  this  part  of  London  will  prove  a 
crucial  test  for  roadways  executed  in  the  manner  proposed. — IhiUdcr. 

A  Noble  Offer.— The  people  of  Aspatria,  in  Cumberland,  want 
a  now  market  hall  and  assembly  room  ;  and  liave  resolved  that  the 
sum  of  two  guineas  be  offered  as  a  premium  for  the  best  plan  of  a 
Imilding. 

St.  Paul's  Churchyard.— -A  project  is  before  the  City  autlio- 
rilies  for  widening  the  western  end  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  by 
cutting  off  a  jiortion  of  the  ground  attached  to  St.  Paul's.  Tho 
Coiumissioners  have  since  offered  tho  Dean  and  Chajiter  tl5,0(K)  for 
the  ground  sought  to  be  taken  away  from  the  graveyard  at  the 
western  end,  with  a  view  to  tho  ])roposed  improvement  there,  and 
the  cathediid  authorities  and  tho  Commissioners  are  now  in  negotia- 
tion on  the  subject. 

The  Lamp  Standards  on  tho  Embankment.— These  huvo 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  and  are  to  cost,  wo  understand, 
,C21  each.  They  arc  good  specimens  of  iron  casting,  in  very  bold 
relief.  The  arms  and  lanterns  are  to  cost  CKI  each,  lixed  conqileto, 
aud  this,  with  about  CI  each  extra  for  some  little  necessary  adjuncts, 
gives   tho  total   cost  of  each  lamp,  fixed  and   ready  for  lighting,  as 

,t;35. 

"The  Irish  Gardener's  Record."— We  arc  happy  to  aunounco 
the  ro-appoaram-e  of  this  useful  little  i)ubIication,  which  is  for  tho 
fntuiv  to  1)0  issued  fortnightlv. 
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LAW    NOTES. 

Moving  Vines  at  Expiration  of  Tenancy.— I  have  some  young 
viuL's  iDlanted  in  ii  small  \inery,  which  I  am  desirous  of  moving  when  I 
quit  the  premises  I  now  occupy  next  quarter  day ;  but  my  landlord  claims 
them  as  his.  Can  he  legally  do  so  ?— H.— [When  you  quit  possession  yom- 
^'ines  arc,  we  believe,  the  property  of  your  landlord,  and  you  cannot  claim 
any  compensation,  imless  you  are  a  market  gardener,  or  there  is  some 
special  covenant  in  your  lease.] 

New  Park  at  Tooting.— A  lawsuit  of  an  unusual  kind  got  into  the 
"N'ic.'-Chiiiierllor's  Court  the  other  day,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrain 
tlir  Metropolitan  Board  of  ^Vorks  from  promoting  a  scheme  under  the 
Metropohtan  Commons  Act,  1866,  for  devoting  Tooting  Beck  Common  to 
the  pubUc  as  a  park  or  pleasure  ground,  the  objection  to  the  scheme  in 
question  being  that  it  was  intended  to  sell  a  part  of  the  common  for 
building  ground.  In  July  1868,  the  owners  of  the  manor  of  Tooting  Beck 
agi-eed  nuth  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Flower  to  sell  the  greater  part  of  the  manor 
to  these  gentlemen  to  enable  them  to  convei-t  the  common  into  public 
pleasm-e  grounds.  The'  plaintiff,  a  Mr.  Telfer,  was  entitled  to  l-24th  of 
the  manor  under  the  agreement  in  question,  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
waste  should  be  sold  or  let  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  and  some  of 
his  co-owners,  and  if  the  common  were  not  used  for  the  pui-pose  intended 
one  twenty-fourth  shotild  be  resold  to  him.  The  contract  was  completed, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  agreed  to  buy  the  common  from 
Messrs.  Drew  and  Flower,  and  induced  the  Inclosiu'e  Commissioners  to 
prepare  the  scheme,  which  was  objected  to.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Metropohtan  Board,  standing  as  they  did  in  the  shoes  of 
those  persons  from  whom  they  had  bought,  by  promoting  this  scheme 
were  acting  in  eontraveution  of  rights  they  ,had  contracted  to  observe. 
It  had  been  contended  that  the  defendants  were  acting  in  a  matter  of 
pubhc  duty,  and  therefore  they,  as  a  pubHc  body,  'could  not  be  restrained 
from  such  promotion.  The  scheme  itself  showed  that  their  object  in 
separating  a  part  of  the  common  was  to  make  money,  and  'there  was  no 
trace  of  anything  like  an  application  to  ParUament.  The  injunction, 
therefoi'e,  must  issue. 

Oirerlianging  Boughs.— My  neighbour's  trees  so  overhang  my 
gai'den  as  to  injure  it  by  their  shade.     Can  I  remove  the   overhanging 

boughs  ?— J.  F. [We  beUeve  that  if  a  person's  trees  overhang  your 

garden  and  fence,  to  their  injury,  and  the  ois'ner  of  the  trees  "will  not  cut 
them  back  as  far  as  your  hedge,  you  can  do  it  yourself,  if  you  stand  on 
yom'  property.  But  neighbours  should  not  so  act  to  each  other.  It  is  far 
better  to  prune  by  consent.] 


Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Birmingham. — 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  public 
meeting,  requesting  the  local  committee  to  give  their  attention  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  exhibition  of  horticultural  implements,  buildings, 
&e.  If  the  special  prize  committee  should  have  ample  funds  at  their 
disposal,  it  would  be  advisable  to  open  a  few  classes  in  which  prizes 
should  be  offered  to  mantifacturers  oithj  of  some  of  the  leading  ai'ticles, 
for  example,  lawn  mowers,  garden  rollers,  garden  engines,  garden  seats, 
vases  for  different  purposes,  flower  pots,  ornamental  and  otherwise, 
collections  of  spades,  forks,  hoes,  &e.  In  addition  to  these  prizes,  the 
judges  might  ^Hsit  the  stands  of  all  other  exhibitors,  and  distribute  prizes 
to  articles  of  merit  not  included  in  these  classes. — H. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  Birmingham  Meeting. — 
I  see  there  is  to  be  one  class  for  four  pines  at  this  exhibition.  Kow, 
the  majority  of  pine  growers  have  not  four  pines  ripe  at  one  time  ; 
therefore  all  smaU  cultivators  are  shut  out ;  and  we  get  perhaps  two, 
seldom  three,  exhibitors  for  one  of  the  best  prizes,  whereas  if  for 
single  fruit  we  should  have  twenty.  The  next  is  for  four  dishes  of 
grapes.  "Who  beside  a  market  gardener  would  cut  twelve  bunches 
of  his  best  grapes  to  be  spoiled  at  Birmingham  ?  therefore  all  the 
"  little  men  "  are  again  shut  out.  Next  come  eight  dishes  of  fruit, 
a  class  in  which  everybody  knows  few  can  exhibit.  Lastly,  what 
have  wo  poor  cabbage-growers  done  that  these  most  useful  products  of 
the  garden  should  not  be  represented  ?  Had  I  belonged  to  the  sub. 
committee  (and  I  was  invited  to  join  it),  I  should  have  tried  mj' 
utmost  to  make  classes  so  that  great  and  small  cultivators  might 
meet  in  the  exhibition  tent  on  equal  terms,  instead  of  making  laws 
to  shut  out  a  deserving,  hard-worldug,  and  intelligent  class  of  men. 
— R.  Gii.BEUT,  B%mjhle>j. 

Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. —  The 
summer  shmv  of  this  society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the 
3rd  and  4th  July.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  hold  a  Chrysanthemum 
and  winter  fruit  show  some  time  in  November. 


Warming  Greenhouses  with  Gas.— I  have  completed  au  im- 
proved system  of  gas  aiTangement,  and  for  several  weeks  past  I  have  used 
the  gas  to  warm  my  gi-eenhouse,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  thirteen 
feet  wide  in  middle,  and  twelve  feet  high;  part  span.  The  arrangement 
outside  of  the  house  is  an  improved  au-  and  gas  burner  acting  on  a  conical 
double  jacket  copper  boiler  with  ordinary  two-inch  flow  and  return  joints, 
and  four-inch  iron  pipes  inside  greenhouse.  AVhen  once  lighted  the  gas 
continues  to  bm-n  day  and  night  -n-ithout  fm-ther  attention  or  labour.  The 
cos_t  of  the  gas  used  is  about  one  shilhng  per  day.  (The  price  of  gas  here 
13  03.  per  1,000). — James  Cnpcntt,  Ayleshurij,  in  "  English  Mechanic." 


THE  MANGKOVE  (RHIZOPHOBA  MANGEL). 
The  jiote  (p.  293)  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  proceedings 
in  reference  to  this  plant  is  not  quite  correct.  A  case  of  mangroves 
was  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  Prestoe,  of  Trinidad,  in  1868  or  early  in 
1869.  Though  most  of  them  died  on  being  shifted,  one  lived,  which, 
as  well  as  one  received  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  grew  well 
until  one  night  in  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  house  in  which  they 
stood  was  allowed  to  get  as  low  as  48°,  and  after  that  they  drooped, 
and  died  in  less  than  a  month.  The  mangrove  naturally  inhabits- 
muddy  s^wam  ps  close  to  the  sea  shore  in  tropical  climates ;  there 
fore,  when  the  plants  of  it  just  alluded  to  came  to  Kew,  they  were 
treated  to  salt  water  for  a  time ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  this  was  ex- 
changed for  common  soft  water — in  which  they  were  plunged  in  a 
tank  half  way  up  the  pots,  and  this,  together  with  strong  soil 
induced  them  to  make  vigorous  growth  and  to  push  strong  roots 
from  the  stems.  After  that  they  were  transferred  to  the  tank  in 
the  Victoria  House,  where  they  passed  part  of  each  day  with  the 
pots  submerged,  and  part  just  above  water.  This  pseudo-tidal 
action,  however,  did  not  benefit  them ;  for  although  they  continued 
to  grow,  they  lost  vigour.  Mangroves  will  grow  quite  freely  in  a 
temperature  above  60°,  if  the  soil  is  kept  wet.  J.  Chouchek. 


NOTICES  TO  COREESPONDENTS. 


Torquay. — The  tenderer  Icinds  of  evergreen  oaks  from  Asia  will  doubl 
less  hve  out  of  doors  in  Devonshire.     One  of  the  kinds  you  have  sent  ^s 
cei-tainly  not  an  oak ;  another  no  doubt  is  Quercus  dealbata  or  glauca,  a 
Chinese  species.    If  you  will  send  us  fair  specimens  of.  the  others  we  will 
endeavour  to  name  them. 

H.  S.  N. — Through  Vilmoiin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisseiie, 
Paris. 

J.  R.— 1.  The  Garden  is  the  work  refeiTedto  tmder  another  name,  and 
modified  in  plan.  2.  We  cannot  recommend  tradesmen;  see  trade  cata- 
logues.   3.  Will  be  answered  next  week  in  "  Indoor  Garden." 

C.  B.— The  narrow  leaved  Eucalyptus  is  resinifera ;  for  all  medical 
purposes  the  resin  is  said  to  be  fully  as  efficacious  as  kino ;  this  kind 
is  sometimes  called  gummifera.  The  broad  leaved  one  is  Eucalyptus 
robusta,  a  very  hardy  and  rapid  growing  kind,  which  attains  to  an  enormous 
size  in  Van  Dieman's  Land. 

P.  M.  H.~W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

J.  K.— Lyoopodium  denticulatum  wUl  succeed  in  a  temperature  of 
between  40°  and  50°. 

J.  0. — We  are  unacquainted  with  the  stove  you  name. 

M.  W. — For  red,  pink,  or  purple  dwarf  edgings  to  continue  in  flower  tiU 
September,  we  know  nothing  better  than  verbena,  nicely  pegged  down  and 
kept  in  order. 

YouxG  Gardener.— Use  good  one-year  old  ^ines,  and  as  yom'  fruit 
wall  is  on  arches  plant  inside,  spreading  out  the  roots  well  in  all  directions. 
Train  one  rod  up  each  rafter,  and,  when  established,  pi-une  on  the  spur 
system.     Peaches  and  vines  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  same  house. 


COVENT     GARDEN    MARKET.— March  2nd. 


Elowers.— These  continue  to  be  supplied  in  gi'eat  abundance  and 
variety,  especially  such  things  as  Primroses,  Cyclamens,  Geraniums,  and 
Orclrids,  among  which  some  charming  kinds  are  furnished  in  a  cut  state. 
Solanums  and  other  berry-bearing  plants  may  also  still  be  obtained. 

Prices  of  Fruit. — Apples,  Dessert,  2s.  to  4s.  per  dozen. — Cobs,  per 
lOOlbs.,  60s.  to  65s.— Filberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  to  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  8s.  to 
15s. — Lemons,  per  100,  7s.  to  lOs. — Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  lOs. — Pears, 
per  dozen,  3s.  to  8s. — Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  10s. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100, 8s.  to  10s. — Beet,  per  dozen,  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoh,  pui-ple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brassels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. — • 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d.  to  7d. — 
Cauliflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celei-y,  per  Ijundle,  Is.  to  2s. — Chihes, 
per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each.  Is.  6d.  to  3s. — French  Beans, 
new,  per  100, 3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per 
bunch,  3s.  to  5s. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Lettuces  (French),  Cab- 
bage, per  dozen,  Is.  to  2s.,  Cos,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  5s. — Mushrooms,  per 
pottle.  Is.  to  2s.  6d. — Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  6d. — Parsley,  per  bunch, 
2d.  to  4d. — Radishes,  per  bunch,  Id.  to  6d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  6d.  to 
Is.  6d. — Salsafy,  per  bundle.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. — Scorzonera,  per  bundle,  9d.  to 
Is.  3d. — Seakale,  per  punnet.  Is.  to  2s. — Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d. — Spinach, 
per  bushel,  3s.  to  4s. — Tomatoes,  per  small  punnet,  3s. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 

through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 

the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 

quarter,  pavable  in  advance.   AU  the  hack  numbers  may  he  obtained 

through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  hook-stalls,  and  from  the 

office. 

AU  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 

to  William  Robinson,  "  The  Gaeden  "  OrricE,  37,  Southampton 

Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,   W.O.     AU   letters  refemng   to 

Subscriptions,  Advertisetnents,  and  other  business  matters,  should 

be  addressed  to  The  PublisheKj  at  the  same  Address, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mond  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Naturk." — Shakespeare. 


PUBLIC     GARDENS. 


PARKS  AND  BUILDING  GROUND. 
No  one  can  bo  more  desirous  than  niy.'solf  that  paiks, 
gardens,  and  open  spaces  .shonld  be  multiplied  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  our  large  towns,  and  that  they  should  be  made  as 
extensive  as  possible;  but  certain  considerations,  left  entirely 
out  of  sight  in  the  article  on  Victoria  Park  in  3-our  last  week's 
issue,  seem  to  render  it  advisable,  with  the  view  of  furthering 
tliis  very  object,  that  the  strips  of  laud  in  dispute  should,  as 
originally  proposed,  be  let  for  building  on.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  briefly  state  what  these  consideiations  are. 

1.  AVhen  a  sum  of  public  money  is  voted  for  a  park,  and 
a  special  provision  is  made  to  enable  the  pai'k  to  become  iii 
time  self-supporting,  and  even  to  have  a  surplus  revenue 
which  may  eventually  pay  back  to  the  nation  its  original 
cost,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  bad  policy  to  endeavour  to  annul 
these  provisions,  and  thus  make  it  a  por])ctual  charge  on  the 
revenue.  For,  if  this  is  done,  it  must  inevitably  rendoi'  any 
(iovornment  both  less  willing  and  less  able  to  entertain  the 
question  of  establishing  new  }iarks.  The  fact  of  the  great 
increase  of  population  round  the  park,  which  is  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  keeping  the  building  land  open,  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  the  surrounding  land  so 
valuable,  and  which  will  enable  it  to  produce  the  required 
revenue. 

2.  There  is,  however,  a  very  important  principle  involved 
in  this  question,  which  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Sir. 
.Fohn  Stuart  Jlill,  viz.  : — that  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
iiii-n-asi'  in  the  value  of  land  which  is  directly  caused  by  the 
l)ul)Iio,  should  belong  to  the  public.  Now  there  is  no  more 
r<rtain  way  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  surrounding  land 
tliun  by  making  a  beautiful  park  in  a  densely  peopled  district ; 
and  by  reserving  a  strip  of  land  all  round  tliat  park  at  the 
outset,  (M'^Ji'i'.'.'),/;/ /i)  hehidtf  upon  trhmi  thf  di'i/imul  iiflst-n  fur 
if.  yon  do  actually  secure  a  large  share  of  the  increased  value 
t(>  the  public.  The  strip  of  building  land  around  Victoria 
I'ark,  for  instance,  is  certain  to  increase  in  value;  so  that, 
besides  ])roducing  a  good  revenue  for  the  first  term  of  the 
leases,  it  will  jirobably,  as  those  leases  fall  in,  be  re-let  at  a 
much  higher  rate,  and  so  produce  an  increasing  revenue, 
which  may  not  only  suffice  to  pay  for  the  present  park,  but 
may  also  supplj-  funds  towards  the  formation  of  new  parks  in 
outlying  districts  where  they  will  be  then  more  needed. 

3.  But  if  the  strips  of  land  in  question  arc  now  permanently 
attached  to  the  jiark,  we  not  only  lose  all  this  present  and 
prospective  benefit  ourselves,  but  we  make  a  free  gift  of  the 
wealth  we  have  created  to  men  who  have  no  earthly  right  to  it. 
For  there  will  then  Vje  a  most  valuable  building  frontage  to  the 
park,  about  three  miles  in  extent,  iu  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
whose  property  will  rise  to  double  or  treble  its  ))rcvious  value 
the  moment  we  extend  the  park  up  to  their  boundary,  and 
give  Ihcm  the  certainty  of  a  i)ei-])etual  view  over  it.  Afany  of 
these  freeholders  will  have  purchased  their  ground  at  alow 
|irice,  bccaiise  it  was  believed  that  they  would  be  entirely  shut 
uut  from  the  park  by  a  continuous  line  of  houses  on  the 
ri'scrvcd  land. 

•t.   It  is  of  the  ver^'  first  importance  to  establish  the  practi- 

rability  of  the  principle  of  always  secnring,  at  the  time  when 

leat  improvements  are  first  made  at  public  expense,  an  addi- 

)iinal   tract   of  cheap   land,   the    enhanced   value   of    which, 

created  by  the  improvement,  may  at  some  future  time  repay 

its  cost;  and  I  cannot  but  think  thtit  it  is  very  short-sighted 


policy,  under  any  circumstances,  to  claim  this  reserved  land, 
and  so  neutralise  this  highly  desirable  result.  It  is  almost  as 
suicidal  as  the  practice  of  those  Governments  which,  having 
obtained  a  loan  on  the  faith  of  the  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund,  appropriate  the  revenues  set  apart  for  that  purpose  on 
the  first  monetary  pressure. 

■").  On  looking  at  your  very  clear  map  of  Victoria  Park,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  the  strips  in  question  form  a  very  small  part 
of  tile  whole ;  and  although  twenty-ntnc  acres  in  one  lump  is 
a  good-sized  piece  of  land,  it  is  of  far  less  importance  when 
in  a  strip  nearly  three  miles  long.  For  a  large  portion  of  this 
extent,  the  strips  are  only  one  hundred  feet  wide  ;  and  it  cannot 
much  affect  the  park  as  a  place  of  recreation  whether  the 
houses,  which  will  soon  inevitably  encircle  it,  are  built  on  the 
outer  or  the  inner  side  of  the  surrounding  roads.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  prove, 
that  in  populous  districts  parks  can  be  mode  self-supporting, 
after  a  few  years,  by  the  simjile  method  of  surrounding  them 
with  a  belt  of  laud  reserved  for  building,  the  constantly 
increasing  rents  of  which  shall  benefit  the  public  instead  of 
private  landowners.  I  therefore  maintain  that  it  is  the  true 
interest  of  the  i)eople  at  large  that  the  original  scheme  should 
be  carried  into  effect,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  ti'ue  and  most 
important  principle,  which  will  favour  (as  surely  as  the  oppo- 
site course  will  check)  the  multiplication  of  parks  and  gardens 
for  the  people.  Alfbkd  K.  Wallace. 

[We  wholly  agree  with  our  correspondent,  who  puts  this 
case  in  such  a  clear  light.  Apart  fi'om  the  various  excellent 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  it  is  desii'able  that  the  public 
should  possess  the  power  of  determining  what  kind  of  buildings 
shall  exist  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  its  parks. 
Again,  the  gain  of  a  mere  rjjjaud  of  ground,  such  as  is  shown 
iti  our  ]ilan,  or  the  gain  of  the  strips  of  ground  around  the 
two  most  recent  London  parks,  and  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
nnich  clamour,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
securing  other  parks,  however  small,  in  densely  jiopulated  parts 
of  the  Cit}",  and  which  wo  could  secure  so  easily  if  the  grand 
principle  of  allowing  the  public  to  benefit  by  the  improvements 
be  adopted.  AVc  must  secure  for  the  dwellers  in  our  vast 
cities  more  than  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
at  perhaps  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  their  houses. 
With  reference  to  the  gain  to  the  public  from  the  construction 
of  parks,  we  have  some  evidence  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  came  to  hand  the  same  day  as  Sir.  AVallace's 
letter.  It  is  a  report  of  the  splendid  new  )iark  at  Brooklj-n, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  oE  visiting  in  1870: — "  On  reference 
to  the  rolls  of  the  city's  property,  the  commissioners  find  that 
since  the  commencement  of  active  operations  on  the  i)ark, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  tax  list  the  large  amount  of 
77,232,110  dollars,  the  Board  of  Assessors  having  felt  them- 
selves justified  by  its  very  obvious  incre;isc,  in  adding  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  the  city's  taxable  property  for  the  year 
1860.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  in  order  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  these  facts,  that  a  large  portion  of  this 
incrcivse,  to  wit :  the  sum  of  3'2,8"20,0.j9  dollars,  has  arisen 
in  the  wards  immediately  surrounding  the  park,  including 
the  town  of  Flatbush,  thereby  increag^ing  the  city's  annual 
income  nearly  a  million  of  dollarst"] 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 
Your  correspondent's  remarks  (p.  217)  on  the  Pagoda  Vista  at  Kew 
\vi\\  surprise  nol)ody  ;  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  criticism  to  all  in. 
torested  in  ornamental  ]>Ianting.  How  anyone  could  have  ilroamed  of 
disfiguring  such  a  beautiful  vista  bj- planting  deciduous  trees  iu  front 
of  Deodars,  has  caused  much  discussion  amongst  practical  men. 
That  fine  promenade  was  originally  a  grand  conception  ;  but  for 
yeai-s  it  has  been  evident  that  the  Deoilars  were  not  succeeding.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  pi'oved  a  failui'o  j  for,  from  tho  time  they 
have  been  planted,  they  ought  to  have  been  twnco  tho  size  they  arc 
at  present.  It  is  now  proved  that,  except  in  tho  south  of  England 
or  in  certain  favoui'od  localities.  Deodars  are  not  sulficiontly  hnnly 
for  our  climate.  But  why  should  not  steps  have  boon  taken  long 
ago  to  remedy  the  ei-ror,  by  planting  trees  that  would  Imvo 
answered  the  purpose  ?  Surely,  from  among  conifers,  plentiful  as 
they  have  been  for  years,  choice  might. have  boon  made  of  trees  that 
would  have  given  satisfaction.  It  has  been  long  known  that  the 
Cedrus  atlaulica  is  much  hardier  than  tho   Deodar ;   therefore,  it 
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might  have  been  planted  between  the  Deodai's,  the  latter  being- 
allowed  to  x'omain  until  the  atlantica  had  attained  sufficient  size  to 
be  effective.  As  an  additional  provision  against  failure,  outside  the 
Deodars  might  have  been  planted  a  row  of  such  trees  as  Pioca 
nobilis  or  graudis,  both  excellent  for  avenues  ;  and  between  them 
some  other  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  choice  of  which 
should  ultimately  remain.  Again,  a  row  of  Picea  lasiocarpa  or 
P.  nordmanniana,  or  any  other  suitable  sjiecies,  might  have  been 
jjlanted  inside  the  Deodars,  where  the  objectionable  deciduous  trees 
now  stand — for  which,  surely,  some  more  suitable  locality  might 
have  been  foimd.  Each  group,  as  has  been  shown,  consists  of  three 
different  species,  from  widely  different  jjarts  of  the  world ;  they 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  grow  into  all  sorts  of  sizes,  habits, 
and  hues,  quite  uuiitting  them  for  an  avenue  where  uniformity  is 
an  important  feature. 

With  respect  to  the  Sion  Vista,  your  correspondent's  remarks  do 
not  apply  with  so  much  force.  Here,  also,  the  original  conception 
was  good,  birt  the  Deodai's  have  failed  to  fulfll  their  mission  ;  aud  I 
am  disposed  to  think  Douglas  firs  aud  evergreen  "oaks  in  opposite 
threes,  alternately,  rather  a  good  idea,  as  a  choice  between 
the  two  is  thus  afforded,  and  if  they  succeed,  they  are  both  good 
avenue  trees.  Aa-to  the  examples  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  referred 
to,  they  extend  from  the  American  garden  only,  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Palm  House,  to  the  wire  fence,  and  being  in  keeping  with 
other  sarrouudings,  cannot  be  oonsidei'ed  to  be  veiy  objectionable. 

The  new  vista  opened  through  the  wood  from  the  Pagoda  towards 
the  head  of  the  lake  opposite  Siou  House,  if  well  carried  out,  might 
prove  a  fine  feature ;  but  unfortunately  at  present  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  makeshift,  being  much  too  narrow,  not  nearly  enough 
of  the  old  trees  having  been  removed  to  givo  light  and  air  to  those 
planted  to  form  the  avenue,  or  to  give  any  tree  or  shrub  a  chance 
of  sncceediug.  What,  might  I  ask,  is  to  be  done  with  that  huge  heap 
of  earth  at  the  head  of  the  lake  which  terminates  the  view  looking 
westward  from  the  Pagoda  ?  Is  it  to  be  carried  away  piecemeal, 
after  having  been  raised  to  its  present  height  at  so  much  labour 
and  expense  ?  Could  it  not  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  rockwork, 
which  is  so  much  required  at  Kew  ?  If  properly  managed,  it  might 
be  made  to  present  both  shade  and  sunshine  for  plants  requiring 
either,  and  would  afford  a  grand  opportunity  of  getting  jslaced  out 
to  advantage  that  immense  collection  of  hardy  alpine  plants  which 
Kew  possesses,  and  which  is  now  starving  in  pots  in  pits  or  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  where  the  public  has  little  chance  of  seeing  it. 
It  might  also  be  provided  with  miniatm-e  lakes  for  alpine  aquatics ; 
and  rude  rocky  walks  might  traverse  it,  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to 
inspect  its  nooks  and  corners  in  order  to  find  the  different  gems 
planted  there  for  its  enjoyment.  Could  not  such  a  featm-e  as  this 
be  produced  equally  well  at  Kew  as  at  Battersea,  and  be  a  noble 
substitute  for  that  miserable  abortion  in  the  way  of  rockwork  that 
is  to  be  found  near  the  Economic  House,  and  at  p)resent  the  only 
thuag  representing  rockwork  in  this,  in  many  respects,  fine  garden  ? 

Hammersmith,  W.  ■    A.  Dick. 


THE  EOOKWOEK  IN  HYDE  PAEK. 

Piioir  what  has  been  stated  in  your  pages,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  determine  who  is  responsible  for  the  gardening  in  our  parks.  It  is 
intolerable,  after  putting  the  best  men  in  these  places,  that  they 
should  be  overridden  on  their  own  grounds  by  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  or  his  subordinates,  who  may  or  may  not  loiow  a  Pelargo- 
nium from  a  Pansy.  AVhy  not  hold  each  superintendent  responsible  for 
the  furnishing  and  keeping  of  each  jDark  under  his  care,  Mr.  Gibson 
being  head  over  all  ?  Such  abortions  as  the  rockwork  at  the  end  of 
the  Serpentine  are  a  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  a  reckless 
waste  of  public  money,  an  outrage  on  congruity,  and  an  exhibition 
of  the  very  worst  sort  of  Cockney  tea-gardening.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  member  of  Parliament  will  move  for  a  return  as  to  the 
cost  of  planning  (?),  building,  and  hiding  that  rockwork?  Every. 
one  has  a  right  to  insist  that  this  abortion  be  removed.  Supposing 
the  Commander-in-Chief  were  to  order  a  regiment. of  soldiers  to 
stand  on  their  heads,  would  either  dflicers  or  men  obey  ?  Undoubtedly 
not._  But  such  a  whim  would  not  be  a  whit  more  absurd  thau  the 
placing  of  rare  conifers  in  rustic  vases  formed  of  clinker  and 
cement,  or  the  thrusting  of  a  Eetinospora,  two  Rhododendrons,  an 
Ivy,  a  Genista,  a  Daphne,  and  a  small  Cedar,  all  into  a  single  hole  only 
large  enough  for  a  house-leek.  Such  an  exhibition  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  there  are  really  many  fine  examples  of  good  gardening 
and  furnishing  in  the  parks.  Year  by  year  they  are  becoming  more 
rich  and  beautiful,  and,  if  left  to  their  proper  superintendents,  I 
have  no  fear  but  the  future  will  excel  the  past.  But  if  this  is  a 
sample  of  our  statesmen's  stjde  of  landscape  gardening,  for  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  I  trust  we  shall  see  no  more  of  it.  A  man  might 
[(rise  \Yho  could  govern  an  empire,  or  pla'it  a  garden  with  equal 


case ;  but  such  combinations  are  rare ;  and  our  statesmen  might 
surely  bo  better  employed  than  ordering  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas, 
&c.,  by  the .  thousand,  and  giving  instructions  where  to  plant 
them.  I 

The  same  want  of  knowledge  is  equally  apparent  in  regard  to 
planting  trees.  For  years  past  horticulturists  have  been  crying 
out  against  the  folly  of  planting  evergreens  in  London.  The  dust  - 
chokes,  the  soot  smothers  them,  and  there  is  speedily  an  end  of 
them.  Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  on  the  contrary,  get  a  new  start  ' 
annually ;  they  drop  their  smothered  leaves  aud  begin  life  afresh  ; 
the  bare  boughs  get  washed  clean  in  winter,  and  thus  the  plants 
thrive  in  spite  of  smoke-dried  air  and  London  dust.  But  the 
official  mind  ignores  all  this,  and  plants  evergreens.  The 
remedy  is  obvious.  Let  practical  men  be  supreme  in  their  own 
sphere,  and  let  statesmen  be  content  with  the  privileges  of  paying 
for  and  enjoying  results ;  then  such  a  monstrosity  as  the  Hyde 
Park  rocfovork  would  be  impossible.  Of  course  the  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  i-idiculous  is  easier  by  way  of  an  artificial  rookery 
thau  by  almost  any  other  path.  And,  apart  from  its  glaring  faults 
in  construction,  the  whole  attempt  in  Hyde  Park  was  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  smallue'Bs  of  the  area.  In  such  a  position,  unless 
bold  scenery  on  a  commensurate  scale  with  the  surroundings  could  i 
have  been  fonned,  nothing  of  the  kind  ought  to  have  been  attempted. 
As  well  attempt  to  force  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  into 
a  nutshell,  as  form  a  rockery,  worthy  of  admiration,  in  such  a  spot, 
irith  such  materials,  and  without  a  spark  of  taste  or  genius. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


GARDEN     DESIGN. 


A  EAEJiIHOUSE  GAEDEN. 

The  annexed  plan  represents  a  piece  of  pleasure-ground  and 
other  features  belonging  to  a  garden  suitable  for  a  farmhouse. 
The  house  in  question  has  been  recently  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  and  is  of  a  handsome 
and  commodious  character,  far  supeiior  to  the  generality  of 
erections  of  this  kind.  Occupied  with  the  many  duties  of  an 
extensive  farm,  the  owner  usually  has  but  little  time  aud 
labour  to  bestow  on  his  garden,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  confine  the  arrangement,  to  such  a 
scheme  as  would  present  little  difficulty  m  the  way  of  main- 
taining good  order  with  no  great  amount  of  labour.  Gravel 
walks,  flower-beds,  and  the  like,  have,  therefore,  been  avoided ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  the  piece  of  ground  that  bounds  the 
puljlic  road  has  been  allowed  to  remain  as  an  orchard,  in  pre- 
ference to  converting  it  into  dressed  ground.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  strip  is  screened  from  the  dwellmg-house  by  a  belt 
of  shrubbery,  as  are  also  the  farm  buildings  and  cottages  on 
either  side.  These  shrubbery  plots  consist  of  a  mixtui'e  of 
ordinary  plants,  both  evergreen'  aud  deciduous,  with  a  few 
light  growing  trees  where  necessary,  such  as  Acacia,  Moun- 
tain Ash,  Laburnum,  and   Gleditschia,  intermixed  with  them. 

"With  regard  to  shrubs  or  trees  for  special  positions,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  plant  only  such  as  wou.ld  render  the 
garden  as  interesting  as  possible,  by  means  either  of  flowers 
or  fine  foliage,  and  thereby,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  flowers  in  borders  and  beds. 

With  respect  to  planting,  considerable  attention  has  also 
been  paid  to  mix  in  with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  place 
various  trees,  which,  in  addition  to  their  ornamental  character, 
might  be  found  useful  for  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the 
(|nince,  Siberian  crab,  medlar,  &c.  The  0]ien  grass  space  on 
the  private  front  of  the  house  might  be  made  available  as  a 
croquet  ground ;  it  is  therefore  kept  free  from  both  plants  and 
flower-beds.  All  the  finer  hardy  heihaceous  plants  might  like- 
wise be  arranged  on  and  near  the  margin  of  the  shrubberies, 
and  in  that  'way  a  good  deal  of  floral  beauty  would  be  intro- 
duced with  good  effect  and  at  little  cost. 


Adulteration.— The  principal  of  the  Inland  Sevenue  Laboratory, 
Mr.  G.  PhilUps,  reports  that  432  samples  of  tobacco  were  examined  by 
him  in  1870  for  the  Excise  Department,  and  312  were  found  to  he 
adulterated,  the  adulterants  being  wheat  and  rice  starches,  sugar, 
liquorice,  lampblack,  catechu,  and  colouring  matter.  The  amount  of 
adulteration  i-auged  up  to  4  per  cent,  starch,  40  per  cent,  sugar,  5.5  per 
cent  of  liquorice.  Almost  all  the  samples  found  adulterated  with  sugar 
and  liquorice  were  "Cavendish."  It  is  believed  that  it  is  smuggled  ipto 
this  country  in  smnll  quantities  by  sailors, 
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THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 


GLOXINIAS    FOR    WINTER   BLOOMING. 

I  DO  not  tliink  it  is  generallj'  Icnown  how  easily  Gloxinias  may 
be  had  in  bloom  in.  winter,  and  how  very  beautiful  they  are, 
either  for  decorating  a  cool  stove  or  for  cut  flowers.  For  this 
purpose  I  recommend  plants  raised  from  seed.  No  one  who 
has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  seedlings  of  those  plants 
can  form  any  idea  how  much  more  vigorous  they  are  than  those 
raised  from  cuttmgs ;  and  for  merely  decorative  purposes, 
they  are  far  superior.  Of  course,  I  admit,  if  it  is  desired 
to  perpetuate  any  particular  variety,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so  by  means  of  cuttings.  Several  years  ago  I  saved 
seeds  from  a  flower  of  great  substance,  and  of  a  peculiarly 
rich  dark  crimson  colour,  that  had  not,  so  far  as  I  was  aware, 
been  crossed  with  any  other  variety ;  but  the  seedlings  pro- 
duced flowers  of  all  shades  of  colour,  between  crimson,  purple, 
and  white,  but  not  one  like  the  parent ;  in  this  respect  they  are 
very  variable.  The  plants  we  have  now  in  flower  were  raised 
from  seed  about  three  j^ears  ago,  and  the  largest  are  m  nine- 
inch  pots ;  some  of  the  bulbs  are  upwards  of  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  if  we  could  have  spared  room  to  have  given  them 
a  shift  into  twelve-inch  pots,  the  plants  might  easily  by  this 
time  have  been  three  feet  in  diameter.  Of  course,  I  do  not  say 
the  flowers  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  named  varieties  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  many  of  them  are  large  and  very 
pretty;  I  am,  however,  only  speaking  of  them  as  decorative 
plants  for  winter.  I  like  the  erect  flowered  kinds  best ;  for  they 
are  more  useful  for  cutting. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  in  well- 
drained  pots,  in  peat  and  sand ;  fill  the  p'ots  to  within  half  an 
•inch  of  the  top  ;  press  djwn  firjnlj^,  and  make  the  surface  quite 
smooth  with  the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  giving  at  the  same 
time"  a  good  watering.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly  over 
the  surface,  and  scatter  over  it  a  little  silver  sand.  To  check 
evaporation,  and  thus  obviate  too  much  watering,  place  on  the 
top  of  the  pots  a  little  clean  moss.  The  seeds  are  so  small  that 
heavy  waterings  would  be  likely  to  carry  them  clown  so  deep 
as  to  prevent  their  growing ;  but  by  giving  the  pots  a  good 
watering  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  a  thin  covering  of  moss, 
and  afterwards  very  little  water  Will  be  rec(uired  till  the  seeds 
germinate;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  seedlings  are  up,  the  moss 
miist  be  removed,  and,  when  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
prick  them  off  into  small  pots,  and  grow  them  on  in  the  stove, 
or  a  warm  pit  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  shifting  them  into 
larger  pots  when  necessary. 

They  will  begin  flowering  about  July  or  August ;  but  if  the 
object  is  to  grow  them  for  winter  flowering,  pinch  off  all  blooms 
till  October,  when  a  few  flowers  may  be  obtained  the  first 
winter.  About  March  gradually  withhold  water,  and  allow 
them  to  go  to  rest.  When  at  rest  Gloxinias  are  treated  by  many 
cultivators  the  same  as  Oaladiums,  that  is  they  keep  them  dry 
in  the  stove ;  but  in  my  practice  in  treating  them  as  winter 
blooming  plants,  and  of  course  at  rest  the  princi]Dal  part  of  the 
summer,  early  in  .lune  they  are  moved  out  of  doors,  and  laid 
on  their  sides  in  some  partially  shaded  corner.  And  I  find 
this  cool  treatment  seems  to  agree  with  them,  for  the  rest  is 
more  perfect,  and  when  housed  about  the  end  of  September, 
they  have  started  into  growth,  aud  are  ready  for  potting.  The 
second  season,  if  well  managed,  many  of  the  plants  will 
measure  from  one  to  two  feet  iu  diameter.  In  potting  them 
after  the  first  year,  use  a  richer  compost.  We  always  use  for 
large  bulbs  about  a  sixth  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure 
with  the  peat,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand,  aud  small  lumps 
of  charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  When  iu  full  growth,  snpjily 
them  freely  with  water,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
when  in  flower,  water  them  twice  a  week  with  weak  clear 
liquid  manure. 

There  is  no  difficulty  iu  entirely  changing  their  period  of 
flowermg,  by  restmg  them  in  summer,  and  so  having  them  in 
flower  from  November  till  March,  and  that  too  without  any 
special  forcing,  but  by  simply  reversing  their  period  of  rest; 
but,  as  I  previously  stated,  I  find  seedlings  much  more  manage- 
iblo  111  this  respect  than  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  and  there 
IS  a  strength  and  vigour  of  constitution  about  them  that 
notlung  seems  to  injure.     Thrips  will  attack  them,  and,  if  not 


stopped  at  once,  will  destroy  them ;  the  best  preventive  is  a 
moist  atmosphere,  without  absolutely  dashing  much  water 
over  the  foliage,  with  mild  tobacco  fumigations  occasionally, 
whether  insects  are  visible  or  not. 

Anyone  who  has  a  few  named  varieties  should  select  three 
or  four  of  the  most  distinct,  and  cross  them,  save  the  seed,  aud 
give  the  seedlings  a  trial  against  the  older  kinds.  Seeds  of 
Gloxinias  may  iilso  be  purchased  from  most  of  our  principal 
seedsmen. 

Herewith  I  enclose  a  fpw  blooms  merely  to  show  how  useful 
they  are  for  cut  flowers ;  but  of  course  they  give  no  idea  about 
freedom  of  flowering,  or  size  of  plants,  in  which  resides  their 
chief  value.  E.  Hobday,  Ramsey  Ahheij. 

[The  blooms  in  question  reached  us  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition, and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The 
colours  were  of  the  most  delicate  description — clear  white, 
beautifully  edged  with  lavender  and  crimson.] 


STOVE  ALPINES. 
Why  not  have  stove  as  well  as  hardy  alpines  ?  If  a  more  natuial 
arrangemeut  than  has  hitherto  been  practised  is  to  be  carriecl  out  in 
our  glasshouses,  of  course  we  shall  want  now  and  then  a  bit  of  rock- 
work,  and  in  the  following  list  of  dwarf  plants  many  will  be  found 
useful  for  that  kind  of  ornamentation,  as  well  as  for  other  position's 
of  a  similar  character,  in  a  tastef  uUy  planted  stove.  Where  plants 
of  larger  size  are  desired,  they  may  readily  be  found  among  Oala- 
diums, Achimenes,  and  Marantas. 


iEscbynanthus  fulgens 
^.  Paxtonii 
iE.  tricolor 
Agalniyla  staniiiiea 
Asystnsia  capensis  ■ 
Barleria  flava 
Begonia  alljo-coccinea 
B.  conchifolia 
B.  hernaiidia'folia^ 
B.  hydrocobylifolia 
B.  Rex  and  varieties 
B.  scandens 
B.  Thwaitesii 
B.  Peirceii 
Bertolonia  maculata 
B.  mavmorata 

B.  mnrgaritifera 
Caladluin  argyrites 
Centroselenia  picta 
Centradenia  rosea 
ChaniEerantheraum  Eey- 

richii  variegatum 
Cohimnea  scandens 
Conradia  uegiecta 

C.  multiflora 
Coccocy]:iselum  repcns 
C.  metallicum 
Cyrtoderia  chontalensis 
C.  metallica 

C.  coccinca 


Dicliorisaudra  unda.ta 
D.  musaica 
Dipteracanthus  affiiiLs 
D.  calvescens 
Dorstenia  maculata 
D.  aritblia 
D.  Baliicusis 

D.  argentata 
Kranthemum  igneum 

E.  leuconeurum 
E.  vorbenaceum 
E.  venosum 
Pious  repeus 

P.  falcata 

Pittonia  iirgyroneura 

Gyninastachyum  Pear- 

ceii 
G.  Verschafleltii 
G.  zeylanicnm 
Higginsia  (Campylobo- 

trys)  argyroneura 
H.  discolor 
H.  porphyrophylla 
H.  refulgeus 
Hoya  Bella 
H.  Paxtonii 
H.  Shephcrdii 
Uypoc^Tta  glabra 
Impatiens  polypetala 
I.  repcns 


Jerdonia  indica 
Monol*na  primulsetiora 
Nematantlius  longipes 
Oplismenus  imbecilis 
Oxalis  maudioccana 
0.  sensativa 
Peperomia  arifolia 
P.  brachypliylla 
P.  mf^rniorata  " 

P,  niagnollfolia 
P.  reftexa 

P.  rubella  ' 

P.  variegata 
Pilea  muscosa 
Scindapsus  pictus 
Stigmatophyllura  pictum 
Streptocarpns  Rexii 
S.  polyantna 
S.  Saundersii 
Selaginellas,  any 
Scutellaria  cordifolia 
Stenogaslra  conoinna 
S.  multiflora 
Tapeinotes  Carolina; 
TilJandsia  muscosa 
T.  acaulis 
T.  zebrina 
Vriesia  speciosa 
Ferns,  various 

J.  Ceoucheb. 


VIOLETS. 
Thanks  to  a  mild  winter,  Violets  are  iu  bloom  a  month  earlier 
this  season  than  usual,  and  thousands  of  our  labouring  poor  have 
been  for  several  weeks  past,  and  still  are,  busily  engaged  in  the 
gathering  and  selling  of  this  early  spring  flower.  All  round  Loudon 
Violets  are  grown  by  acres,  and  in  such  a  way  as  would  astonish  our 
country  frionds,  who,  beyond  the  culture  of  a  few  double  kinds  in  a 
frame  or  two,  seldom  bestow  much  attention  on  the  cultivation  of 
this  delightfully  sweet-scented  flower,  with  which  just  now  London 
markets  are  almost  flooded  ;  the  sort  being  an  improved  form  of 
the  single  Russian  Violet.  They  aro  commonly  planted  in  rows, 
about  three  feet  apart ;  the  plants  being  about  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other  in  tho  rows.  This  allows  of  the  hoe  to  bo  freely 
worked,  of  a  plentiful  application  of  ,manure,  and  of  the  growth 
of  crops  between  thu  lines  during  the  summer.  New  plantations 
aro  i-.ade  ui^on  ground  bu  which  vegetable  crops  have,  been  growing, 
aud  consist  of  the  strongest  and  beat  rooted  side  shoots  taken  from 
the  old  stools  immediately  the  blooming  season  is  over.  With  due 
attention  these  make  strong  plants,  and  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  finest  flowers  the  next  spring,  and  the  second 
year  bear  a  first-rate  crop  of  bloom.  Some  let  them  stand  another 
year,  but  tho  flowers,  although  most  abundant,  are  not  so  fine  as 
from  younger  plants.  The  stools  will  also,  by  this  time,  have 
covered  the  major  portion  of  the  ground.  If  anyone  has  some 
out-of-the-way  jDath  that  wants  an  edgfna,  by  all  means  let  him 
get  some  of  these  Violets  and  plant  them  out  along  the  sides;  they 
will  make  both  an  excellent  edging  and  furnish  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers,  A.,  D, 
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APPLE  OECHAEDS— PRUNING  AND  TEAINING. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  great  improvement  seen  throughout 
the  country  in  the  training  and  management  of  apple  orcliards. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  general  practice  to  allow  them  to  grow  without 
care  ;  now,  well  shaperl  and  well  cultivated  trees  may  be  seen  in 
every  neighbourliood,  on  the  gi-ounds  of  good  cultivators.  But  still 
there  are  many,  who  begin  at  the  wrong  end  in  pruning  tlieir 
orchards,  by  waiting  till  their  deformities  become  developed  in 
large  or  bearing  trees,  and  tlien  lopping  off  large  limbs  to  remedy 
the  bad  shape.  ,  This  practice  not  only  makes  large  wounds,  which 
arc  long  in  healing  over,  but  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  what  would  othcnvisc 
be  a  valuable  growth  of  wood.  It  is  far  better  in  every  way  to  give 
the  young  tree  the  right  shape  in  the  first  place,  and  then  by  proper 
attention  it  may  be  kept  so  by  the  easy  process  of  simply  rubbing  off 
any  wrong  or  supernumerary  shoots  as  they  appear,  or,  at  most, 
cutting  them  out  with  a  knife,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
the  nso  of  the  axe  or  saw. 


Fi-.  1. 


Fig 


Fig.  3. 


We  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  proper  mode  for  kceiiing  the 
tree  in  the  right  sliapo  through  the  successive  stages  of  growth, 
until  it  becomes  tho  largo  handsome  shaped  bearer — contrasted  with 
dcrorniod  shapes  not  unfrequcntly  seen  on  the  grounds  of  slovenly 
c\dtivators. 

l''ig.  1  represents  a  well  shaped  tree  from  the  hands  of  the  skilful 
nurseryman.  The  head  consists  of  four  or  five  branches,  whicli  are 
to  form  the  framework  of  the  futui'C  tree — the  only  subsequent  care 


Fig.  I. 


being  tlie  preservation  of  jnst  cnongh  side  shoots  along  these 
brandies  as  tlu'v  increase  in  growth,  to  form  a  thrifty,  evenly  dis. 
triliuted  head — these  shoots  in  their  turn  to  supply  others,  as  they 
buconio  larger.  Turchasers  of  trees,  however,  who  desire  to  get  their 
trees  at  as  low  a  jirlce  as  may  be,  arc  unwilling  to  pay  for  those 
which  are  thus  handsiunely  workcil,  and  receive  snch  as  are  shown  iu 
tig.  2,  which  have  gi'own  three  or  four  yeai  s  with  very  little  atteutiou. 


These  will  need  special  care  to  give  them  a  right  shape  as  soon-;is 
practicable,  the  best  treatment  for  which  is  to  cut  the  top  off  at  the 
dotted  line,  which  will  give  a  form  like  fig.  3,  and  from  which  a 
good  shaped  head  maj-  be  made. 

Sometimes  unskilful  nurserymen  trim  up  their  young  trees  so 
closely,  in  order  to  supply  the  call  for  "tall ^trees'"  from  equally 
unskilful  plantei's,  that  the  slender  stem  is  unable  to  sustain  tho 
mass  of  leaves  aud  shoots_  at  tho  top,  and  they  assume  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  1,  reminding  one  of  tho  "bowing  bean."  Avoid 
bujn'ng  such  trees — or,  if  once  on  your  hands,  they  may  bo  cut  back 
as  already  described,  and  possibly  a  head  may  be  obtained  from  tho 
new  shoots. 

It  should  bo  borne  iu  mind  that  all  cutting  back  and  prum'ug  for 
this  purpose  must  bo  done  very  early  iu  the  season  and  before  tho 
bads  begin  to  swell;  for  if  done  later,  it  will  only  check  instead  of 
helping  growth. 


Fig.  6. 

By  keeping  an  occasional  eye  on  the  young  orchard,  and  rubbing 
or  cutting  out  any  needless  shoots  \vhich  may  spring  up,  the  trees  iu 
a  few  years  will  present  the  appearance  shown  by  fig.  5 ;  aud  by 
continuing  this  care  as  they  grow  larger,  they  will  appear  like  tig.  0,  ' 
which  shows  the  bare  branches  without  leaves. 

A  well  managcil  tree,  as  it  begins  to  como  into  full  bearing,  is 
shown  by  fig.  7 1  ami  when  of  larger  size,  by  fig.  8.  If  the  lower 
branches  of  such  largo  trees  become  too  drooping  by  tho  successive 
loads  of  fruit  giving  them  too  low  a  position  for  easy  cultivation,  a 
few  may  bo  readily  removed  with  the  saw.  Where  nothing  very 
particular  is   grown  under  them  the  branches  may  be  allowed    to 


remain  near  Uie  j.i'ouud  fur  the  coiivenicnco  ot  picking,  aud  trcand 
thus  they  will  also  furnish  a  larger  binring  lirnd. 

Having  now  given  suggestior.s  for  kc(  ping  Iho  (reis  of  »u  orchard 
in  proper  shape  (wliich  to  be  successful  must  always  be  accompanied 
with  good,  clean  cultivation,  except  on  the  very  richest  soils),  wo 
add  additional  illustrations  of  ladly  cut  and  mutiliitcd  trees  byway 
of  contrast,  and  for  (he  puq  ose  of  inducing  young  planters  toavoid 
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such  maiiagcmeut.  The  mode  of  pruning  old  trees  shown  in  figs.  9 
and  10  may  still  be  occasionally  seen,  but  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
it  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  a  better  treatniout.  AVorkmen  who  know 
nothing  about  trimming  trees,  are  sent  into  old  orchards  with  axes, 


by  o^^'ners  who  know  no  more,  and  soon  reduce  good  old  trees  to 
such  distorted  forms  as  these,  figm-es  represent — the  first  being  what 
may  be  termed  a  "  sprawler,"  and  the  second  "  a  two-story  "- tree  with 
a  scant  attic. 


When  apple  trees  become  old,  new  vigou-ris  sometimes  imparted  tj 
them  by  a  modei'ate  prnning  of  the  tops  at  a  season  when  destitiUo 
of  leaves,  and  before  the  buds  swell.  This  pruning  should  be 
gradual,  or  performed  in  two  or  three  successive  years,  begiuuiug  at 


the  top  and  working  downwards,  leaving  the  main  branches ;  and  not 
as  figs.  9  and  10  represent,  by  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  running 
■upwards.  But  as  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  advise  any  attempt  to 
restore  quite  old  trees  in  this  way.  When  the  trees  have  reached 
old  age,  they  ought  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones.     It  is  rare  tliat  apple 


trees  live  much  over  sixty  years  in  the  best  fruit  regions  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  States,  and  rarely  over  forty  years  at  the  west, 
and  when  they  have  thus  fulfilled  their  destiny,  they  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  new  ones  brought  on.  But  trees  which  are  not  over 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old  may  be  often  much  improved,  especially 
if  in  connection  iVith  regrafting  to  better  sorts.  In  this  case  w-ork 
downwards,  taking  two  or  three  years  for  the  operation,  as  alCeady 
described,  giving  them,  not  the  form  of  fig.  10,  but  of  fig.  11,  which 
shows  the  3'oung  shoots,  from  grafts  or  otherwise,  springing  up- and 
forming  a  new,  handsome,  symmetrical  head. — Alliany  Cultivator. 


GP.APE  BOOM  AT  ASWAEBT  PAEK.- 
Ouii  grape-room — that  is,  the  apartment  in  which  we  keep  our 
bottled  grapes— is  on  tho  second  floor  in  a  north  aspect,  a>nd  there- 
fore dry  and  free  from  sunlight.  The  three  great  evils  to  guai'd 
against  are  damp,  frost,  and  artificial  heat.  Our  room  is  twenty-one 
feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  walls 
are  thoroughly  plastered,  the  ceiling  having  three  coats  ;  and  above 
the  .ceiling  and  between  each  rafter  is  packed  clean  dry  sa\vdust, 
to  act  as  a  preventive  against  frost.  The  north  and  east  walls  of 
the  room  are  exposed  to  the  open  air ;  the  west  and  south  are  inside 
walls,  which  assist  in  keeping  out  frost.  The  floor,  which  consists 
of  composition,  is  always  covered  with  clean  dry  sawdust.  There 
is  no  ventilation  from  the  roof,  but  two  windows  look  towards  "the 
north,  and  are  fitted  with  shutters  inside  to  be  closed  in  sevgro 
weather.  The  space  between  the  shutters  and  windows  is  padded  with 
clean,  dry  material  <n  frosty  weather.  The  door,  which  is  on  the 
south  side,  can  be  converted  into  a  double  door  when  required; 
the  si^ace  between  being,  like  tho  windows,  closely  padded,  so  as 
to  make  the  room  in  frosty  weather  almost  air-tight.  Ventilation 
is  wholly  derived  from  the  door  and  -windows,  which  open  and,  shut 
as  required,  as  thorough  ventilation  with  a  good  amount  of  light 
is  recjuired  at  all  times  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  When 
the  day  is  damp  and  cloudy,  or  the  -n'ind  in  tho  north,  the  room  is 
not  opened  ;  still,  I  never  lose  a  chance  of  admitting  light  and  air, 
if  only  for  half-au-hour.  On  tho  8th  of  December,  -when  wo  had 
20'  of  frost,  the  temperature  in  the  room  did  not  get  lower  than  38" 
without  artificial  heat.  The  temperature  is  kept  as  near  48°  as 
possible,  and  with  careful  attention  the  room  will  stand  for  weeks 
at  that  temperature.  At  each  end  are  arranged  fruit  shelves  for 
the  best  varieties  of  dessert  pears  and  applefe;  the  centre  beiu"' 
devoted  to  the  grapes.  'We  have  eight  standards,  6V  feet  high  and 
two  inches  square,  with  brackets  let  into  two  sides  of  thchi 
alternately;  the  brackets  are  IV  inch  thick,  and  after  being  let 
into  the  standards  are  -la-  inches  by  3i-  inches.  Tour  of  these  stand- 
ards are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  room,  leaving  a  passage-way  all 
round  them.  The  bottle  receptacles  are  then  laid  on  the  brackets, 
on  which  they  rest  perfectly  flat.  They  are  then  made  fast  with  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  from  the  underside  of  the  bracket  and 
enters  the  underside  of  the  receptacle.  A  light  facing  of  wood  is 
fitted  to  the  face  of  the  standards  from  the  underside  of  the  bracket, 
and  rests  on  the  top  of  the  bottle  receptacle.  This  prevents  tho 
roeeptacle  from  rising  up  behind,  and  gives  the  whole-  a  neat  and 
finished  ajipearanee.  Each  pair  of  standards  carries  seven  ten-feet 
lengths  of  bottle  receptacles,  four  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other.  Each  length  holds  eleven  bottles,  so  that  each  pah  of 
standards  carries  seventy-seven  bottles.  Each  standard  has  an 
iron  spike  in  its  top,  which,  passing  through  laths  of  wood  fixed 
there,  binds  all  firmly  together. 

After  trying  experiments  in  many  different  ways,  I  find  nothing  to 
equal  charcoal  and  pure  rain  water  for  grape  preserving.  The  shoot 
with  the  bunch  of  grapes  on  it  is  placed  in  the  bottle  close  to  tho 
water,  bnt  not  in  it.  When  the  grapes  w-ere  nearly  ripe,  I  thought 
to  myself  I  must  not  cut  all,  if  I  can,  at  once^for  this  reason,  that 
every  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  house  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time, 
nor  yet  in  the  same  week.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  cutting  any 
to  take  to  the  room,  I  went  over  all  the  bunches  in  the  Muscat  house, 
and  selected  from  forty  to  fifty  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  ;  I 
shortened  back  the  shoots  to  two  eyes  above  the  bunch,  and  the 
small  laterals  attached  to  those  two  eyes  ■yvere  allowed  to  remain.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  Muscats  alone,  the  foliage  at  the  time  being 
quite  healthy  and  green.  My  vines  are  trained  on  the  extension 
system,  and  forcing  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  March.  Cutting 
back  the  shoots  ten  or  twelve  days  previous  to  cutting  off  the  bunches 
to  take  to  the  room  obviates  the  use  of  sealing  wax  or  any  other 
material  iu  that  way,  as  the  wound  becomes  perfectly  hard  and  dry 
of  its  own  accord,  and  will  neither  take  iip  nor  give  off  moisture. 
The  day  before  cutting  I  have  the  charcoal  and  water  put  into  tho 
bottles.  I  then  have  all  the  selected  bimches  cut  and  taken  to  the 
i-oom,  cutting  the  shoots  off  at  two  eyes  below  the'  bunch  when 
possible  to  do  so,  with  all  the  green  foliage  attached,  allowing  it  to 
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die  ofE  of  its  oivn  nccoi'd,  wliich  takes  from  three  to  fonr  weeks.  After 
the  pfi'apes  are  in  the  room  the  leaves  must  be  carefully  gathered  up 
as  they  drop,  and  at  once  removed.  Ilaviug  disposed  of  the  first  lot 
of  grapes,  I  go  to  the  vinci-y  again,  and  sefect  another  quantity  to 
come  in  in  succession.  This  to  some  may  sccui  a  slow  process, but  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  better  plan  than  leaving  the  grapes  on  the 
vines. 

The  foliage  was  nearly  all  off  Lady  Downe's  Seedling  when  I  cut 
my  bunches  of  that  sort.  This  autumn  I  shall  select  them  the  same 
as  I  did  the  Muscats.  I  may  add  that  the  bottles  are  all  stoppod 
with  wadding.  The  time,  I  apprelicnd,  is  not  far  distant  when  grape 
rooms  will  be  as  conmion  as  fruit  rooms,  and  they  \\'ill  answer  .the 
end  in  view  quite  as  well,  provided  they  receive  proper  attention. 
I'eople  must  not  think  that  grapes  will  keep  in  a  room  for  four  or 
live  mouths  without  cai'eful  looking  after.  Kjcii.vuu  Nisiset. 

AsKurl'j  Purl;,  FaUiinijluiin. 


FORCING   STEAWBEiUlIES. 

It  i.s  iui  old  and  familiar  truism  that  "  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  " ;  istill,  as  time  progresses  fresh  readers  spring 
up,  for  whose  advantage  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  discuss 
fpiestions  that  some  of  us  look  upon  as  definitively  settled. 
Forcing  strawberries  is  in  many  places  an  important  part  of 
a  gardener's  duties ;  and  to  keep  tip  a  constant  succession 
from  March — which  is  as  early  as  they  arc  rec[uired  in  mo.st 
establishments — till  they  can  be  gathered  in  the  open  ground, 
reipiires  a  good  deal  of  forethought  and  attention.  After 
trying  a  good  many  varieties,  I  think  the  following  may  be 
i'elio<l  upon: — Keens'  yeodling,  President,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  British  Queen.  If  very  early  fruit  is  required  in  January 
or  February,  Bhick  Prince  forces  well,  and  maj'  bo  grown  to 
a  fair  size  by  severe  thinning.  Bicton  '\Y"hite  Pine  I  liave 
found  very  useful  ^vheii  several  dishes  are  wanted  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  gives  more  variety.  Trollope's  Victoria  is  a 
heavy  cropper  and  sure  bearer,  and  a  large  sl-.owy  fruit,  but 
not  first-rate  in  flavour. 

In  preparing  the  plants  the  best  way  is  to  lay  the  earliest 
lot  into  small  jiots,  and  it  is  imjiortant  that  this  should  bo 
done  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season  ;  for  later  crops  I  have 
often  laid  them  into  tlie  fruiting  pots  at  once  to  save  time, 
;md  always  fouiul  them  do  well.  I  would  strongly  recommenti 
the  following  jilan  to  an3-one  who  has  a  dilliculty  in'procuring 
e;iHy  runners  in  sufiicieiit  quantities.  I  need  not  say  how 
important  it  is  that  plants  for  early  forcing  should  have  i)lenty 
of  time  to  develop  and  matm-e  their  growth.  In  September 
taJve  a  siiHicient  number  of  the  late  runners  and  plant  them 
six  inches  apart  iu  a.  prepared  bed  in  a  frame,  give  them  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  and  after  they  are  established  take 
olf  the  lights  and  only  cover  them  in  severe  weather;  ]nnch 
olt  all  flower.-i  that  show  in  the  spring,  and  about  tlie  third 
week  in  May  i)ot  them  in  the  fruiting  ])oi,s.  I  luive  never 
kiu)wn  plants  .so  treated  fail.  Tlicy  liavo  plenty  of  _time  to 
lill  tluiir  ]iots  with  roots;  and  to  plunqi  np  their  crowns, 
give  tlioni  a  few  doses  of  weak  licpiid  manure,  but  don't 
over  do  it,  or  late  growths  may  be  excited  when  the  aim 
should  be  rest  by  a  moderately  dry  treatment.  Sliolter  of 
some  kind  from  hca\y  rains  and  cutting  winds  is  necessary 
from  October  till  forcing  begins  about  Christmas.^  In  selecting 
the  runners,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  them  only  from 
the  most  prolific  or  fruitful  plants,  as  the  absence  of  this  care 
is  often  the  cause  of  strong  healthy-looking  plants  turning 
out  blind  or  imfruitful.  Thirty-two  sized  pots  arc  the  most 
suitable  for  the  Fruiting  size ;  but  good  crops  ffiay  be  grown 
in  forty-eights  by  plunging  the  pots  in  troughs  orboxes^  half 
tilled  witli  rich  soil,  or  by  i]lunging  them  into  other  pots  two 
sizes  larger  in  the  same  way.  Don't  be  deterred  from  adopting 
this  plan  by  any  exaggerated  ideas  about  tlic  labour,  for  it  is  a 
mere  trifle,  ami  time  will  be  saved  in  watering,  and  I  am  sure 
the  i-es\dt  will  be  satisfactory.  The  best  soil  for  strawberries 
is  a  good  sound  loam,  adhesive  rather  than  sandy,  moderately 
enriched.  The  best  way  to  prepare  it  is,  when  the  sods  ai'o 
cut  to  i)ack  them  in  long  sqtiuro  hea|)S  in  aUernate  layers  of 
sods  and  niantire.  putting  hi  of  course  only  the  projier  pro- 
]iortion  of  manure,  which  must  depend  tqion  the  (piality  of 
the  loam.     In  about  eij,'ht  months  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

I  have  known  gardt'Us  where  tliero  was  great  dilliculty  in 
procuring  loam  of  good  f|iiality,  from  the  natuiid  soil  of  the 


district  being  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  without  sufficient  body 
or  strength  to  suit  stnuv+)erries  well  in  jiots  ;  and,  although  by 
adding  manure  it  could  be  made  rich  iu  oi'ganic  matter,  still 
that  did  not  supply  the  necessary  weight  or  firmness,  if  I  may 
so  term  it.  I  believe  in  most  light  land  districts  beds  of  marl 
or  clay  are  commonly  found,  the  value  of  which  is  pretty  well 
known  to  light  land  cultivators.  It  may  generally  be  had  ou 
most  estates  for  the  carting,  and  nothing  rectifies  a  light  soil 
like  clay.  In  such  cases  it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  a  few 
loads  in  the  compost  yard  and  a  few  bushels  di-y  iu  a  shed 
ready  for  use  for  strawberries,  melons,  or  any  other  crop  that 
does  best  in  a  strong  soil.  When  required  for  use,  break  it  up 
as  fine  as  sand,  which,  as  it  is  dry,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  doing;  take  outfall  stones,  and  in  this  state  it  will  mix 
thoroughly  with  any  soil,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  for  plant 
food.  I  have  generally  found  about  one-sixth  of  clay  the  right 
projiortion  ;  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down.  I  am 
convinced,  if  anyone  who  has  hitherto  had  a  difficulty  in 
growing  good  crops  of  strawberries  from  the  sandy  nature  of 
the  loam  will  try  this  plan,  he  wiU  find  his  difficulties  dis- 
ajipcar.  In  potting,  ram  t^e  soil  in  firmly,  keeping  the  crowns 
well  up. 

In  commenciug  forcing,  if  a  pit  can  be  s]iared,  fill  it  with 
leaves  to  within  six  inches  of  the  glass,  treading  it  down  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Plunge  the  pots  about  half  their  depth,  and 
introduce  a  fresh  batch  in  succession  every  fortnight.  Give  a 
little  air  night  and  day  except  iu  se-verc  weather.  Don't  water 
too  freely  till  the  flowers  apjiear,  in  order  to  induce  the  flowers 
to  come  away  well  with  the  foliage.  At  this  stage,  if  desirable, 
they  might  be  moved  to  a  light  house  to  make  room,  whero 
the  night  tom]ierature  does  not  exceed  tjO°,  and  where  air 
can  be  given  freely  till  the  fruit  is  set.  Thin  the  fruit  to  about 
ten  or  twelve  on  each  pot,  removing  all  late  blossoms.  Push 
the  ])lants  on  rajiidly  with  a  higher  temperature  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  using  the  syringe  freely  amongst  them  twice  a  daj-; 
if  nut  looked  after  well  in  this  respect,  red  spider  may  attack 
the  foliage  and  spoil  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Altiiough  I 
recommend  the  mild  genial  warmth  of  a  pit  filled  with 
leaves  for  starting  strawberries  iu  Januai'y  and  February,  still 
good  fruit  may  be  obtained  without  its  aid  by  utilizing  the 
back  shelves  of  peach  houses  and  vineries  in  the  usual  way ; 
and  the  gradual  advance  in  temiierature  in  such  houses  will 
suit  them.  After  the  fruit  is  set  the  plants  may  be  moved  to 
the  pine  stove  or  aiij-  other  warm  house  or  pit  if  wanted  earlj-. 
Place  a  saucer  under  each  pot,  but  don't  allow  the  water  to 
remain  in  it  to  become  stagnant,  or  the  roots  may  become 
unhealthy.  In  forcing  strawberi'ies,  and,  indeed,  this  remark 
is  ajjplicable  to  all  other  kinds  of  forced  fruit,  the  great  secret 
of  success  lies  in  the  ]u-e\ious  year's  jireparation.  If  the 
]ilants  have  been  well  selected,  well  grown,  ;md  well  matured, 
there  will  be  no  dilliculty.  under  reasonable  treatuient  in  fruit- 
ing them.  With  successioual  crops,  as  the  days  lengthen  anil 
there  is  less  risk  of  their  setting,  thin  the  blossoms  without 
waiting  for  the  fruit  to  set,  as  it  is  only  a  waste  of  force  to 
leave  all  on  till  that  is  accomplished.  Place  a  small  stick  to  each 
cluster  of  fruit,  tying  it  neatly  tqi;  it  brings  the  fruit  nearer 
the  sun,  and  keeps  it  clean  from  the  manure  water;  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  fruit  swells  more  rapidly  when  kept  in  a 
vertical  iwsition,  from  the  admitted  teudenc)-  of  the  sap  to 
flow  upwards  in  a  direct  line.  In  using  liipiid  manure,  there 
is  nothing  much  better  than  that  made  from  shoe])  droi)])ings 
with  a  little  soot  added.  I  ])rcfer  to  use  it  weak  at  evei-y 
watering  from  the  time  the  fruit  is  set  till  it  begins  to  colour, 
rather  than  give  strong  doses  at  intervals.  In  preparing  the 
stock  of  ]ilants,  ]>rovido  liberall}-,  so  as  to  have  a  hundred  or 
so  to  come  on  in  a  cold  jiit  without  forcing,  as  there  is  often  a 
break  in  the  su])i)ly  in  many  places  between  the  forced  fruit 
and  those  in  the  o])en  ground,  which  such  an  arrangement  will 
pre\-ent.  E.  JIhIkIiiij,  Idniisi'ij  Ahlieij,  in  '"  FUUL" 


THE  AMERICAN  BLACKBERRY. 

Tiir  T?ocliello  or  Lawton  blackbcny  lia.'<  been  dcspitcfully 
spoken  of  by  many  ;  liret,  because  the  mnrkef  fruit  is  geuerally  bad, 
being  plucked  befoi'c  it  is  fnlly  ripened ;  and  next,  because  iu  rich 
clayey  grounds,  the  briars,  unless  severely  cut  back,  and  again  back, 
grow  into  a  tangled,  unappi-oachablo  forest,  with  all  their  juices 
exhausted  iu  wood.    But  upon  a  soil  modoi"ately  rich,  a  little  gravelly 
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and  warm,  protected  from  wmd,  served  with  occasional  top-dressings 
and  good  hocings,  the  Lawton  briar  bears  magnificont  burdens.  Even 
then,  if  j'ou  would  enjoy  the  richness  of  the  fruit,  you  must  not  be 
-hasty  to  pluck  it.  When  the  children  say  with  a  shout,  "  The  black- 
berries arc  ripe  !  "  I  know  they  are  black  only,  and  I  can  wait. 
"When  the  children  report,  "  The  birds  are  eating  the  hemes,"  I 
know  I  can  still  wait.  But  when  they  say  "  The  bees  are  on  the 
berries,"  I  know  they  are  at  full  ripeness.  Then,  mth  baskets  we 
sally  out ;  I  taking  the  middle  rank,  and  the  childi-en  the  outer 
spray  of  boughs.  Even  now  we  gather  those  only  which  drop  at  the 
touch ;  these,  in  a  brimming  saucer,  with  golden  Aldemey  cream, 
and  a  soujiron  oi  powdered  sugar,  are  Olympian  nectar;  they  melt 
before  the  tongue  can  measure  their  full  roundness,  and  seem  to  be 
mere  bloated  bubbles  of  forest  honey. — Mij  Farm  of  Edgetcood. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  .THE  EEUIT  GARDEN. 


Grapes  in  Bottles There  are  fet/ subjects  upon  which  all  agree. 

Therefore  I  am  not  sm'prised  at  Mr.  J'iEery  supporting  the  bottling 
system..  Muscats,  I  am  aware,  suiter  less  by  it  than  any  other 
kind,  on  account  of  their  being  natmally  higher  flavoured.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  no  feweij  than  a  score  of  gardenerj  who 
adopted  the  system  because  of  the  ctovenience  it  afforded,  but  who 
have  been  compelled  to      .  \ 

abandon     it,      because  '■ 

their    employers    com.  .  ', 

plained  that  grapes  so 
treated  were  deficient 
in  flavour.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Tilleiy  that  long 
before  I  grew  specimen 
plants  I  grew  grapes ; 
and  that  I  found  it 
easier  to  j^roduce  ^hem 
up  to  the  required  stan- 
dard than  plants.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the 
practice  of  preserving 
grapes  in  loottles  is 
admissible  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 
Twelve  months  ago,  I 
bottled  about  half  a 
hundred  weight,  the 
produce  of  vines  I  found 
here  two  j'ears  ago  in 
a  condition  impossible 
to  produce  first-class 
fruit.  My  object  in 
hottling  them  was  to 
relieve  the  vines.  When 
I  get  them  into  the 
condition  wMch  I  hope 
to  be  able  some  day  to 
have  them,  no  bottling 
for  me. — T.  Baixes. 

— —  We  have  recently  received  from  Mi-.  Wm.  Tillery,  of  Welbeck, 
examples  of  Muscat  .ffrapes,  ijreserved  in  bottles  for  three  months,- 
which,  for  flavom-  and  general  condition,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
They  have  begun  to  shrivel  since  being  t-aken  out  of  the  bottles ;  hut  even 
the  most  shrivelled  and  unin-riting-looking  of  the  herries  still  retain  their 
good  flavour. 

Profits  from  Stra-wtierries. — Om-  friend,  WilHam  Parry'of  Cin- 
naminsou,  N.J.,  gives  some  details  about  strawberry  culture.  He  says  : 
"  In  the  spring  of  1870,  before  planting  strawberries,  we  opened  furrows 
three  feet  apart,  and  spread  along  them  a  mixture  of  finegrouudljone,',,  un- 
Icached  ashes  and  marl,  tlien  turned  a  ridge  on  it  and  sot  out  the  plants. 
They  made  a  -vigorous  growth,  and  in  the  summer  of  1S71  produced  the 
finest  crop  of  fruit  we  ever  grew.  Six  acres,  mostly  of  Boyden's  Ko.  30, 
Charles  Downing,  Wilson's  Albauy,  and  Kentucky,  jdclded  46,000  quarts, 
and  sold  at  an  average  of  lO'?  cents  x^er  quart  in  market,  amounting  to 
7,fiS2  dollars,  or  an  average  of  1,280  dollars  per  acre.  The  Boydeus  -were 
the  best  strawberries  we  grew.  One  whole  shipment  sent  to  New  York 
brought  38  cents  per  quart,  being  the  highest  price  obtained  during  the 
season." — Anicrh-an  Pui^er. 

■  Scale  on  Currant  Trees.— Arc  the  scales  on  the  enclosed  cm-raut 
sprays  the  eggs  of  insects  ?  and,  if  so,  what  kiud  ?  and  how  can  I  exterminate 
them  ?  They  are  too  numerous  to  cut  off.  AVonld  a  daub  of  Baltic  tar, 
or  of  that  and  cart-grease,  be  lilcely  to  imprison  thorn,  and  so  cause  then' 

death  ?— R.  Y.,  Seaford  Grange,  Persliore. [Wliat  you  have  sent  us  is 

Coccus  patellifonnis.  We  should  recommend  washing  with  Gishurst 
Compound,  andbrashing  the  scales  off -with  a  uaillimsh  where  practicable. 
It  is  pi-obably  too  late  now ;  but  in  mild  weather  in  ivinter,  when  the  buds 
are  quite  dormant,  hot  water,  vai-ying  fi-om  150'  to  IGO'  is  reported  to 
kill  scide. — A.  M.  i 
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SHRUBLAND. 
Like  most  fine  gardens,  tliose  of  Shrubland  owe  muoli  to 
their  site  ;  tliey  occupy  more  than  half  a  hundred  acres  of 
beautifully  hanging  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  well-"wooded  deer 
park.  The  mansion,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Italian  style  ^ 
remodelled,  extended,  and  improved  by  Su-  Charles  Barry,' 
crowns  the^gardens,  and  has  impressed  much  of  its  character 
upon  a  considerable  portion  of  them.  The  position  of  the 
house  is  most  coolmanding,  and  it  forms  the  chief  feature  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  It  overlooks  not  only 
the  grounds,  but  the  Valley  of  the  Gipping,  that  winds  out 
and  in  among  the  green  fields  like  a  silver  thread,  till  it 
expands  into  the  deeper,  broader  Orwell  at  Ipswich.  Standing 
in  front  of  the  mansion,  overlooking  the  grand  flight  of  steps 
seen  in  the  accompanying  representation,  the  ivhole  of  the 
middle  distance  and  foreground  is  a  series  of  gardens,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  different  styles,  until  the  eye  seeks  rest 
ou  a  belt  of  wood  that  fringes  the  garden  boundary  in  the  far 
distance.  Near  to  this  a  large  artificial  lake  has  recently  been 
formed,  and  between  the  steps  and  this  Like,  broad  glades  of 

sweepuig  turf  and 
huge  masses  of 
shrubs  bring  the  eye 
forward  to  a  natu- 
ral-looking labyi-inth, 
planted  -with  all  sort; 
of  semi  -  -wild  am 
common  plants. 
Rough  irregulai 
mounds  of  earth  have 
been  thrown  up,  and 
fui'nished  after  the 
manner  of  undressed 
iiature.  This  style 
is  carried  right  up 
to  the  retaining  wall 
that  bounds  the  panel 
garden.  The  annexed 
illustration  furnishes 
a  good  vie-sv  of  this 
part  of  the  gardens, 
as  seen  from  the 
grand  steps.  Imme- 
diately beyond  the 
panel  garden  is 
nature  wild  and  free, 
then  lawn  dressed 
■(vith  shrubs — lo-wer 
down  fringed  again 
with  flowers,  merg- 
ing finally  into  wood 
or  water.  The  sudden  transitions  from  the  wildness  of  nature 
to  the  trimmest  formalities  of  art  are  not  uncommon  through- 
out these  gardens.  Such  violent  contrasts  are  fairly  open  to 
criticism ;  but  -where  a  picture,  as  at  Shrubland,  has  _to  be 
sjDread  over  a  surface  sixty  acres  wide  or  long,  strong-  lights  are 
needed  to  prevent  the  scenery  becoming  monotonous. 

The  great  garden  terrace  stairs,  so  prominent  a  feature  in  our 
illustration,  consist  of  about  a  hundi-ed  steps,  twelve  feet  -wide, 
with  four  rests  over  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  central  lauding,  from 
which  they  swerve  to  the  right  and  left  within  about  a  dozen 
steps  of  the  bottom.  Their  whole  flight  connects  the  panel 
garden  with  the  balcony  garden,  immediately  "in  front  of  the 
mansion.  A  broad  belt  of  evei-green  shrubs,  mostly  box,  hug  and 
hide  each  side  of  the  staircase  to  the  base  of  the  balustrading. 
At  each  j^rojecting  rest  these  shrubs  are  carried  up  highei-, 
and  thus  the  even  line  of  green,  that  might  otherwise  be 
objectionable,  is  broken.  The  vases  with  which  the  balus- 
trading is  ornamented  break  it  in  another  manner,  by  means  of 
masses  of  scarlet  jjelargoniums,  with  which  they  are  crowned. 
Pyramidal  trees  also  run  up  among  the  shrubs,  which  merge 
into  the  adjoining  wood.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and 
almost  close  to  them,  two  beds  of  yew,  with  a  mixture  of 
variegated  box,  so  disposed  among  it  as  to  represent  a  light 
coloured  seii^ent  lying  lazih'  on  a  green  cushion,  have  a  unique 
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as  well  as  a  singular  effect.  There  are  also  several  beds  or 
masses  of  Juuiperus  sabina,  wbich  likewise,  in  some  measure, 
teud  to  subdue  the  white  appearance  of  so  much  stone.  And 
a  beautiful  banging  wood  cuts  the  house,  balcony  gardens, 
;uul  lawn  off  from  tlie  scries  of  other  gardens  lying  a  Imndred 
or  more  feet  lower  down. 

At  the  bottom  of   the   grand  stojis,  a  noble  grassy  glade 
-irctches    so  far  to    the  right    and    left    in    straight    lines 
as  to  lose  itself  almost  in  the  distance.    This    glade  is   one 
t>f  the  finest  features  of  Shriibland.    It  skirts  the  base  of  the 
banging  wood  on  the  one  side,  and  a  whole  series  of  gardens 
in  dilfcrcut  stj'les  of  fonn  a)id  ])lanting  rest  upon  it  on  the 
it  her.     Proceeding  to  the  right  from  the  panel  garden,  one 
-•■ts  glimpses  of  the  fountain  garden,  burnished  with  colour; 
■tnd    half    enclosed,   as    it    were,   with    a    conseryative    wall, 
further     on,     arc     the     quaint     Chinese     garden,     the    box 
cmbroijlery,  verbena  gai'den,  and  maze.     Below  these  again, 
the  poplar,  rose,  and  tent  gardens   are  situated ;    and   from 
these,  detached   groups   of  flowers  and  shrubs  stretch  awny 
toward.s   the   outer  fruigc   of   wood  and  the   lake.      On   the 
op])osite  side  of   the  glade  a  huge  ribbon  border,  consisting 
«■     mostly   of  Dahlias,   occupies   a   niche   out   of  the  wood ;  and 
further  on,  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  park,  the  Swi.'s  cot- 
tage, with  its  garden 
and  rocky  fenicry,  is 
placed.     From   this 
i      point,and  from  what 
*^  may  be  termed  the 
looking-glass   '  gar- 
den,    two    brilliant 
borders  lead   up   to 
n     open     summer- 
II  msc  with  a  glorious 
,ii((,ure — the  subject 
charming      land- 
■ape     in     front. 
I  oniing  closer,  this 
i-i  found  to  be  a  far- 
reaching     view     of 
the         surrounding 
■  ■'  nery,  all  the  more 
ujoyable      because 
of    the    illusion. 
From      here,       the 
ujjper  lawn    is    im- 
mediately    reached, 
which   rises    up   to 
the     noble     conser- 
Vfttory    attached   to 
the    drawing-room, 
and  sweeps  onwards 
to  the  balcony  gar- 
den at  the  top  of  the 
steps,   and    far    be- 
yond it.     The  lawn, 
which  slojics  beauti- 
fully from  the  house, 
,     skirts  the  base  ot  the  mansion  on  one  side,  and  top  of  the 
hanging  wood  already  adverted  to  on  the  other. 

Slirnblnnd,  like  most  buildings  in  the  Italian  style,  has  a 
'  ries  of  tcri-aces,  with  retaining  walls  ot  great  massivcnc-s 
and  beauty,  and  on  these  terraces  garden  art  is  made  to 
fraternise  with  that  of  the  architect.  Tiny  beds,  bordered 
^\i^h  the  whitest  of  silver  sand,  are  furnished  with  flowers  of 
\arious  sorts,  in  thin  lines  and  little  gionplets.  By-nnd-bye 
lliesc  fringes  lieconic  wider,  and  the  gnniplets  breadpn  into 
masses,  till  hollyhocks  lift  their  towering  stems  jn'oudly  above 
1  ■  avj-  stone  walls,  and  are  supjiortcd  with  rich  masses  of 
Inwing  pelargoniums.  As  regards  the  intermediate  sjiace 
I  1  iwcen  the  mansion  :ind  the  grand  steps,  some  laige  beds, 
|ilaccd  on  each  side  of  the  centre  walk,  are  filled  with  several 
linndreds  caCh  of  pelargoniums,  chiefly  in  bicad  Lands,  the 
Miriities  used  being  such  !)s  iiink  cerise  unique  and  Golden 
•  liain,  finished  with  the  old  brilliant  Baron  Hngel  as  an  edging. 
'I  ben,  on  each  side  of  the  walk  are  set  (inc  stnndard  Portugal 
l.:inrels.  Furtlur,  masses  ot  Ilnmca  clegans,  S]>iriil  .li;ni)  cr, 
and    similar  plants,  together  with  stone  baskets  and  . 
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link  together  the  house  and  the  steps  and  form  the  balcony 
garden. 

Proceeding  to  the  left  of  the  baleonj'  garden,  a  wide  walk 
sweeps  the  extremity  of  the  pleasure-grounds  and  lawn,  and 
passes  under,  or  near,  nine  of  the  finest  Sweet  Chestnut  trees 
in  the  kingdom.  They  are  supposed  to  have  endured  the 
changing  seasons  of  jn'obably  a  thousand  years,  are  mai'ked 
with  the  scars  of  many  a  storm  and  whitened  with  the 
proofs  of  hoaiy  antiquity.  This  walk  teiTninates  in  a  seat, 
from  whence  a  tine  dell  in  the  deer  park  is  seen,  mostly  fur- 
nished with  Sweet  Chestnuts  of  almost  equal  size  and  age.  Pass- 
ing down  the  end  of  the  grounds,  here  a  lower  level  is  reached, 
.and  a  straight  path  leads  along  between  a  raised  bank  on 
the  right,  furnished  with  blocks  of  wood,  &c.,  covci'cd  with  a 
rank  growth  of  wild,  ram]3ant  vegetation.  On  the  other  side 
a  modern  ribbon  border  is  placed — nature  and  art  once  more  ■ 
in  violent  contest,  rather  than  contrast.  And  here  'nature 
has  the  best  as  well  ;is  the  most  of  it.  A  few  steps  more,  and 
we  arc  in  the  panel  garden  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps^ 
with  its  splashing  fountains  and  all  the  glory  of  its  floral  and 
architectural  accompaniments. 

Of  late  years,  perhaps,  art  has  dominated  somewhat  too 
strongly  over  nature  r.t  Shmbland.  This  is  almost  the  inevi- 
table i-esiilt  whei-e 
gi-eat  architects  be- 
come also  landscape 
gardeners.  They 
naturally  carry  their 
building  tastes  with 
them.  Still,  both 
architectui'al  and 
natural  beauty  have 
lieen  on  the  whole 
well  blended  at  this 
fine  ))lace. ,  Shrub- 
land  is  one  Of  those 
uncommon  jilaces 
where  the  nature 
of  the  ground  near 
the  house  really  de- 
mands a  terraced 
garden.  Ourillustra- 
tions  have  been  lent 
by  Mr.  Murray, 
from  "  The  Lite 
and  AVorks  of  Sii-  0. 
Barry."     P.T.  Fisu. 


THE  LESSON  OP 
THE  LEAF. 

^  Wk  men  sometiinos, 

'  ■—  in  what  wo   prcsiinio 

to  bo  linniility,  coin, 
pare  ourselves  with 
leaves  ;  but  wo  have  ns 
yet  no  rifrht  to  do  so. 
Tlie  leaves  may  well  scorn  the  conijiarison.  Wo,  wlio  live  for  ourselves, 
and  neither  know  how  to  use  nor  koe))  the  work  of  past  time,  may 
humbly  leani — as  from  the  ant,  foresight — from  the  loaf,  rpvoronce. 
The  power  of  every  great  people,  ns  of  every  living  tree,  dopemls  ou 
its  not  elTacinfr,  but  confirming  and  concluding,  the  laboni's  ot  its 
ancestors.  Looking  back  to  the  history  of  nations,  we  may  date  tho 
beginning  of  their  decline  from  tho  moment  when  tlioy  censed  to 
be  reverent  in  hcait,  and  nconnulative  in  hand  and  brain  ;  fi'om  tho 
moment  when  the  redundant  frnit  of  nge  liid  in  them  the  hollowncss 
of  heart,  whence  the  simplicities  ot  custtm  and  sinews  of  tradition 
liiid  withered  awny.  This  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leaf's  life. 
One  more  wo  may  receive  from  its  death.  It  over  in  ntitiunn,  a  pon- 
sivcness  falls  upon  us  ns  the  loaves  drift  by  in  their  fading,  mny  wo 
not  wisely  look  up  in  hope  to  their  miplity  monuments  ?  Holiold  how 
fair,  liow  far  prolonged,  in  arch  and  aisle,  the  nvenucsof  tho  valleys  j 
the  fringes  of  the  hill !  So  stately — so  etorrn! ;  the  joy  of  mnn,  the 
comfort  ot  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  ot  the  earth — they  are  but 
tho  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves  thnt  Hit  faintly  past  us  to  die. 
Let  them  not  pass,  without  our  understanding  their  Inst  counsel  and 
example  :  thnt  we  niso,  careless  ot  monnmont  by  tho  pravo,  mny 
I'liild  it  in  the  world — merumint  liy  which  n.en  mny  be  taught  to 
umcmbrr,  not  where  we  died,  but  where  we  lived. — John  Evskiir, 
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THE    SIX    OP    SPADES. 

CUAPTER  VI. 

And  thus  those  gentle  ladies  surrey  with,  an  amused 
benevolence  the  anxious  difHoulties  oi:  their  faithful  Joseph. 
Who,  indeed,  could  be  seriously  angry  with  him,  beaming,  as 
he  does,  from  a  desire  to  ijlease,  and  glowing  with  a  determi- 
nation to  do  his  best  ?  If  on  your  coat  some  venial  gravies 
fall,  look  in  his  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.  He  impinges, 
I  confess,  upon  his  fellow-servants,  at  times  when  their 
equilibrium  ought  to  be  especially  respected,  as,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  coffee,  in  the 
setting  on  of  lamps,  and  the  like ;  but  only  from  an  earnest, 
affectionate  wish  to  hand  you  your  niuffin  hot,  an  anxiety  to 
get  at  you  with  something  to  eat — a  noble  sympathy,  which,  to 
feed  you,  my  friend  kicks  the  shins,  treads  iipon  the  corns, 
and  ignores  the  proximity  of  nreaner  men.  You  do  not 
approve,  and  I  do  not  justify,  the  deep  immersion  of  his  thumb 
in  the  Trifle,  as  he  places  it  proudly  before  you,  although  his 
Berlin  glove  is  of  snowy  whiteness  ("  I  would  I  were  a  glove 
upon  that  hand,"  whispers  your  comic  neighbour,  "that  I 
might  kiss  those  sweets  ") ;  but  we  must  both  of  us  admire  his 
attentive  care  of  that  beautiful  crystal  bowl,  which  he  insists 
on  carrying,  to  the  intense  terror  of  the  whole  household, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  rather  than  Ijreak  it,  Joseph  Grundy 
would  prefer  to  be  "  set  quick  i'  the  earth,  and  bowled  to  death 
with  turnips." 

Only  once,  within  my  cognizance,  has  he  been  seriously,  nay 
sternly,  censured;  and  this  on  the  occasion  of  an  appeal  which 
he  addressed  to  Miss  Susan,  for  the  loan  of  a  certain  single- 
baifelled  gun,  "  to  shoot  them  oudacious  blackbirds."  .He 
affirmed  that  they  nob  only  stole  his  fruit,  but  that,  when  he 
drove  them  away,  they  just  "  popped  on  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  then  turned  round  and  saucecZ  him."  He  had  invented 
scarecrows  of  such  repulsive  aspect  as  would  have  scared,  he 
was  sure,  any  decent  birds  into  fits ;  but  those  brutes  had  come 
back,  as  imperent  as  imperent.  One  effigy,  that  of  a  gentleman 
fully  armed  with  the  artillery  which  Joseph  desired  to  realize, 
and  threatening  grim  destruction  to  all  around,  they  had 
treated  with  couspicuous  sooni,  sitting  upon  the  fowling-piece, 
"  disgesting,"  as  Mr.  Grundy  said,  and  using  the  entire  creation 
as  a  kind  of  lounge,  and  worse.  So  had  they  exceeded  in 
effrontery  those  their  naughty  brothers  of  whom  Tre  read  in  a 
recent  delightful  biographj',*  that  when  the  ladies  set  up  an 
old  packing  case,  with  a  piece  of  red  bunting  affixed  thereto,  as 
an  object  which  could  not  fail  to  dismay  the  winged  banditti  of 
the  neighbourhood,  "  they  stood  upon  the  box  to  eat  the 
cherries,  and  then  wiped  their  beaks  on  the  rag  !  " 

Were  not  these  provocations  sufficient,  think  you,  to  disturb 
even  the  placid  spirit  of  a  Grundy,  and  to  make  sour  within 
him  the  rich  custards  of  his  hum  au  kindness.?  A  mouse,  we 
read,  set  the  lion  free  ;  and  a  blackbird  may  rouse  the  British 
ditto,  even  as  the  twopenny  tm  horn  of  the  bird-tenter  may 
excite  the  startled  hunter,  or  speak  to  the  charger  of  war.  So 
there  he  stood,  erect  in  all  the  majesty  of  wrath,  bold  as  Ajax 
dotyLag  the  lightning,  and  suggesting  that  he  should  like  a 
gun. 

And  wherefore  is  Miss  Susan  mute  ?  Stands  she  aghast, 
astonished,  speechless,  at  the  indelicate  behaviour  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  or  wherefore  is  she  dunib  ?  She  loved  those 
blackbirds  well,  and  now  she  wears  the  strangely  piteous  look  of 
one  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  harsh  things  of  her  beloved,  and 
listening  to  the  most  respectable  evidence  that  the  joy  of  her 
soul  is  a  thief.  There  she  stands,  grandly  indignant,  like  the 
Lady  Ida,  when  she  found  three  men  m  petticoats  among  her 
"  sweet  girl-graduates  ": — 

"  A  tide  of  fierce 
Invective  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  lips. 
As  waits  a  river,  level  with  the  d.im. 
Ready  to  burst,  and  flood  the  world  with  foam." 

But  Miss  Susau  keeps  the  flood-gates  closed,  and  without  a 
"word,  the  hearfs  stream  too  flush  and  deep  to  ripple,  she 
walks  slowly,  stenily,  to  the  house. 

But  it  is  not  the  birds,  inj  reader,  who  have  caused  this  sad 
dismay.    It  is  "  anunal  implume  " — it  is  Joseph  Grundy,  for 

'"Tlae  Life  o£  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler." 


whom  this  stilhiess  in  the  air  portends  a  thunder-storm.     Two 
hours  afterward  it  fell. 

I  must  tell  you,  first  of  all,  that  a  real  shower,'  material  not 
metaphorical,  had  just  refreshed  the  earth,  and  all  the  leaves 
of  the  glossy  evergreens  were  shining,  "as  if"  (Mrs.  T^erjuicc 
beautifully  said)  "  every  one  of  'em  had  been  French-polished," 
when  Miss  Susau  went  forth  to  speak  her  mind.    Poor  Joseph's  1 
mocking  bird  was  singing  on  the  tree,  as  though  he  had  wet  1 
his  whistle  to  some  purpose,  and  had  clarified  and  strengthened  S. 
his  throat  with  ramdrops,  as  the  operatic    songstress    with  i 
stout.  I 

"  Then  Ida,  with  a  voice  that  like  a  bell. 
Tolled  by  an  earthquake,  in  a  tumbling  tower. 
Rang  ruin,  answered,  full  of  grief  and  scorn." 

"  Grundy,"  she  said  (he  told  me  siibsequently,  with  intense 
pathos,  that  she  had  not  addressed  him  by  his  surname  since 
he  U23set  "  them  gold  fishes,"  fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  would 
much  have  preferred  that  she  had  commenced  with  "Pick- 
pocket ") ;  "  Grundy,  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  that  flute,  and 
tell  me  which  particular  tones  are  inferior  in  sweetness  to  your 
big  bassoon.  And  tell  me  at  the  same  tune,  Mr.  Josejih  "  (he 
would  repeat  the  "  Mr."  with  an  extreme  disgust,  as  though  it 
were  an  epithet  too  vile  and  dreadful  for  any  btit  the  confirmed 
garotters),  "  tell  me  why  that  chorister  in  his  black  cassock 
should  not  sing  his  anthems  all  the  year  round,  as  you  once  a 
week  in  the  choir.  It  may  be  my  want  of  taste,  Joseph 
Grundy,  but  I  prefer  the  tune  which  he  is  now  singing,  to 
your  favourite,  'Bobbing  Bound!'  Shoot  ihc  Blacl-hirds ! 
Kill  our  Miuneshigers !  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  jierils 
which  must  result,  both  to  life  and  property',  from  your_flrst 
experiments  with  a  gun ;  I  pass  over  the  triflmg  inconvenience 
of  our  compulsory  residence  in  the  cellar  while  you  broke 
every  pane  in  the  house ;  but  I  pause  to  ask  you  how  you  dare 
to  proiJose  the  murder  of  those  sweet  musicians,  who  not  only 
sing  for  you  as  you  work,  but  eat  your  grubs'  and  wireworms 
by  the  bushel?  Cover  your  cherries  with  nets,  Joseph 
Grundy — and  your  head  with  shame  !  You  are  worse,  T 
declare,  than  that  dull  yahoo  from  the  mmiug  districts,  who, 
coming  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country,  '  could  not  sleeps  o' 
nights  for  them  nasty  nightingales.'  Shall  I  take  our  cage  to 
Vei'juice,  and  order  her  to  make  you  a  canary  dumpling  ?  or 
would  you  prefer  that  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  be  forthwith 
baked  in  a  pie  ?  Seriously — do  those  birds  no  hurt.  '  Taught 
by  a  Power  that  pities  me,  I  learn  to  pity  them;'  and  I 
commend  the  lesson  to  you." 

Then  her  neat  figure,  in  its  grey  silken  dress,  moved  away 
tipon  the  gravel  homewards ;  and  he  was  left  lamenting.  And 
now  befell  a  visitation,  too  common  in  an  unlovmg  world ;  a 
lancer  rode  forth  to  prick  the  wounded;  a  donkey  came  to  lack 
the  ailing  hon.  Like  a  pirate  upon  some  helpless  wreck, 
sweeps  down  Mrs.  Verjuice  upon  Joseph's  grief.  With  bad' 
taste  and  worse  grammar,  she  announced  her  solemn  conviction 
that  it  was  his,  Joseph's,  desire  and  haim  to  break  his 
missusses  arts,  and  it  was  her  opinion,  though  she  judged  no 
one,  that  he  was  in  Co.  (by  which  she  meant  in  ])artnei'ship) 
with  most  of  the  internal  powers  ;  and  she  only  hoped  he 
might  not  some  day  find  himself  where  the  worm  never  should 
be  sc[neuched.  This  and  much  additional  rubbish  she  dis- 
charged with  great  volubihty^  and  then,  imitatmg  her  mistress, 
retired  with  dignity. 

But  distinct  and  separate,  as  the  orators  themselves,  were 
the  effects  of  the  two  orations.  Miss  Susan's  speech  left  her 
hearer  sad,  ruthfully  penitent  concerning  the  blackbirds,  and 
as  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  subject,  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
must  have  been  of  the  albatross  hung  about  his  neck.  Mrs. 
V.'s  remarks  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  the  rather  to  cheer 
and  comfort  him ;  and  he  so  far  regained  his  animal  spu'its  as 
to  wink,  when  she  finished,  to  an  attendant  robin  (presiding, 
like  an  Emperor,  over  his  Diet  of  Worms,  hard  by),  and 
pointing  with  his  thumb  to  her  retreating  form,  to  murmur, 
"  Poor  old  runt." 

They  are  good  friends,  nevertheless,  these  two  fellow- 
servants;  and  Sleet  and  Sunshine,  as  Miss  Mary  calls  them, 
enjoy  together  life's  April  day.  "  '\Vhen  the  old  gal  is  on  the 
hig,"  says  Grundy — irreverently  alluding  to  those  seasons  in 
which  the  lady's  temper  is  especially  acetose,  her  observations 
of  the  pointed  order," and  her  enunciation  so    exceedingly 
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.  nimble,  that,  as  Schiller  said  of  Madaino  do  StKol,  "  a  man 
]  must  be  all  ear  to  follow  her" — "  when  the  old  gal  is  on  the  hig, 
•  I  never  connterdix  nothiuk.  Beautiful,  says  I,  as  if  I  were 
admiring  of  a  pin-wheel;  and  off  she  goes,  just  like  one,  a 
;  Idaziiig,  and  fizzing,  and  spluttering,  till  all  her  gunpowder 
and  brimstone's  burnt  out,  and  she  stops  as  still  as  a  hyster." 
Artful  Joseph!  shrewd  in  thy  reticence,  as  the  monk  Eustace 
with  Elspcth  Glcndumiug,  when  ho  remembered  that  a 
woman  of  the  good  dame's  condition  was  like  a  top,  which,  if 
you  let  it  spin  untouched,  must  at  last  come  to  a  pause  ;  but, 
if  you  interrupt  it  l>y  Hogging,  there  is  no  end  to  its  gyrations  ! 
At  an  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  Joseph  had 
essayed  by  various  demonstrations  to  ultimate  to  Mrs.  V.  that 
her  monologues  were  a  little  tedious,  yawning  with  extended 
arms,  and  consulting  his  watch  from  time  to  time  in  a  very 
anxious  and  ostentatious  manner.  Such  a  watch  !  After  an 
entire  derangement  of  the  owner's  vest,  a  liberal  disjilay  of 
brace  and  button,  and  some  powerful  tuggings  at  a  steel  chain, 
out  it  came  from  its  well,  like  the  diving-bell  at  the  Polytechnic. 
Jlr.  Ghiswiok  pretended  to  covet  the  case,  as  "a  sweet  tank  for 
the  Victoria  Lily,''  and  affirmed  that  when  Grundy  travelled 
on  the  rail,  his  timepiece  was  charged  as  extra  luggage.  But 
the  exhibition  of  this  huge  chronometer,  displayed  and  bran- 
dished as  some  intimation  that  Time  was  on  the  wing  and 
precious,  by  no  means  produced  the  effect  proposed.  "  The 
old  mare "  (you  must  really  excuse  Joseph's  stable  mind) 
"  began  to  rear  and  plunge  like  aiiythink ;  and  says  I  to  mj'sen, 
this  hero's  a  hanimal,  which  she'll  stand  no  ticklings  by  whips 
nor  straps,  and  if  you  done  give  her  her  'cd,  Joe  Grundy,  you'll 
1)0  having  her  heels  through  your  splashboard  !  " 

If  evidence  were  required  to  show  the  prudence  of  these 
reflections,  and  I  wished  to  demonstrate  the  hajipy  consequences 
of  allowing  tlie  old  marc  lior  head,  I  should  poiut  triumjihantly 
to  the  scarlet  "comforter,"  which,  coming  through  fold 
weather  to  "  The  Six  of  .Spades,"  ifr.  Grundy  is  wout  to  wear, 
and  which  was  wrought  expressly  for  him  Ijy  the  swift  needles 
of  Verjuice.  Mr.  Oldacres  never  beholds  this  neckerchief 
without  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  Curate  (of  whom  anon, 
my  readers)  "  wliether  ho  is  arfare  that  one  of  the  Society  ha.s 
serious  thoughts  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  legalise  marriage 
with-grandmotliers  ;"  and  then  ho  will  address  the  brother  in 
f|uestion,  and  promise  him  a  dish  of  "  the  Duke's  Potatoes," 
wlienevcr  they  arc  needed  for  the  wedding  feast. 

But  what  does  he  mean  by  "  the  Duke's  Potatoes  ?"  A  good 
many  years  ago,  when  Jose|)h  Grundy  first  came  among  us, 
with  horticultural  experiences  of  a  very  limited  range,  he  was 
invited  to  attend  a  general  meeting  of  our  Floral  and  Cottage- 
gardening  Association.  The  proceedings  terminated  with  a 
snppor,  and  at  this  supper  were  handed  round  some  Jernsalcm 
Artichokes,  which  Mr.  Oldacres  had  kiiuUy  sent  from  tlie 
Castle.  Now  Joseph  is  a  very  impartial  feeder,  accepting  all 
things  (I  wa.s  compelled  on  one  occasion  sternly  to  reprove  a 
facetious  waiter,  whom  I  caught  winking  at  hia  assistant,  as 
lie  olTercd  to  my  friend  the  sweet  pudding-sauce,  and  watched 
liim  pouring  it  libenilly  all  over  his  boiled  rabbit) — and  he 
now  helped  himself  accordhigly.  Presently  an  expression  of 
extreme  disi-elish  passed  over  his  rosy  face,  and  beckoning  to 
the  landlord  of  our  village  inn,  tho  Gunter  of  our  feast,  ho 
asked,  disdainfidly,  to  bo  informed,  "Whose  swilltub  he  had 
robbed  o'  them  things  ?  "  The  reply  -svas,  that  they  hiul  come 
fi  oni  tho  Castle,  a  present  from  Mr.  Oldacres.  A  momentary 
snrpi-iso  and  hesitation  flitted  over  Mv.  Grundy's  lineaments, 
and  then  he  s])oko  bravely,  as  lio  over  docs,  his  thoughts : — 
'•  Duke  or  no  Duke,  if  poor  ould  chap  g(>ts  no  bettor  taturs  nor 
these,  he'd  be  foinc  anrl  ])leasod  with  a  Turnip  T" 

licnco  tliu  allusion  of  Mr.  Oldacres.  B\it  Jo.seph  i.s  generally 
ready  for  liun  with  -some  anuising  rejoinder,  and  is  never 
indeed  to  be  lightly  regarded  as  an  adversary  in  jest  and 
banter.  There  came  a  stranger  to  one  of  our  meetings,  T  forget 
by  whom  introduced,  and  who  must  have  possessed,  if  phren- 
ology be  true,  so  largo  an  organ  of  self-esteem  as  considera))ly 
to  perplex. his  hatter.  This  gentleman  was  pleased  during  the 
ev(}uing  to  turn  his  attention  to  Jo.se])h  Grundy,  and,  riglitly 
hderring  from  his  a])poarance  that  ho  was  not  a  highly 
scioutilic  gardenor,  to  inquire,  in  ridicule,  "  what  Oivbids  ho 
thought  of  exhibiting  at  tho  next  Crystal  Palace  Show  ?"  J,.  G. 
took   four  long   pulls  at  his  pipe, "and    then   answered    very 


meekly,  "  I  have  n't  no  Orchids,  if  you  please,  sir,  and  Pm  not 
much  of  a  shower*  but  I  think  I  know  what  prize  you'll  wui, 
sir."  "  Indeed,"  said  our  visitor,  evidently  pleased  with  the  ■ 
notion  that  his  fame  as  a  florist  was  known  to  us  all ;  "  and 
which  may  thatbe.*'"  "Well,"  said  Joseph,  "  thou'lt  be  first 
i'  Cockscombs,  and  thou'lt  not  bo  very  far  behind  i'  Greens." 

And  now  that  I  have  brought  Sjiadc  ISTo.  4  in  safety  back  to 
oiu-  club-room,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  ho  has  not  wearied^ 
you  ;  and  lot  mo  introduce  you  to  his  Eeverence,  the  Curate.    - 
(To  be  continued.)  S.  R.  H. 


THE  GARDENING  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  cultivation,  the  following 
article  from  Mr.  Smiles's  work  on  '■  Tlio  Iluguenots"  >viU  l)e  found 
interesting  : — 

At  page  46  we  read; — " Axaong  the  first  things  the  Flemings 
did  on  arri\-iiig  at  Sandwich,  was  to  turn  to  tho  best  account  in 
frarJening  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  soil  in  that  neighbourhood." 
Though  long  before  practised  by  the  monks,  gardening  had  become 
ahnost  a  lost  ai-t  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that  Katharine,  Qneen 
of  ilenry  Tin.,  unable  to  obtain  a  salad  for  her  dinner  in  all 
England,  had  hor  table  supplied  from  tho  Low  Countries.  It  is 
repoi'ted  that  vegetables  were  fonnerly  so  scarce  that  tliey  were 
salted  down.  Even  in  tho  sixteenth  ccntmy,  according  to  Foxo's  "  Life 
of  James  II.,"  p.  205,  a  cabbage  fi-om  Holland  (save  tho  mark) 
was  deemed  an  acceptable  present.  Hull  then  carried  on  a  thriving 
import  trade  in  cabbages  and  onions.  The  rarity  of  vegetables  in 
this  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1595  a  sum 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  was  paid  at  that  port  for  six  cabboges 
and  a  few  carrots,  by  tho  purveyor  of  the  Clifford  family.  (Whit- 
taker's  "History  of  Cromer,"  p.  331 .)  Harttel,  writing  in  1650,  says, 
that  an  old  man,  then  liWng,  remembered , tho  fii-st  gardener  who 
came  into  Surrey  to  plant  cabbages  and  cauliHuwers,  and  to  sow 
ttu'niiis,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  early  peas,  all  of  which  at  that  time 
were  great  wonders,  we  having  few  or  none  in  England  but  what 
came  from  Holland  and  Flanders.  It  is  also  supposed,  though  it 
cannot  bo  exactly  ascertained,  that  the  Protestant  Walloons  intro- 
duced tho  cultiv;ition  of  tho  hop  into  Kent,  bringing  slips  with  them 
from  Artois.     The  ohl  distich, — 

"  JIops,  Refonnatioh,  "Bay.^,  and  Beer, 
Camo  into  Knglaud  all  in  ouo  year," 

marks  tho  period  (ahont  1524)  when  the  first  English  hops  wci-e 
planted.  There  is  a  plot  of  land  at  Bourne,  near  Canterbury,  where 
there  is  known  to  have  been  a  hop  plantation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Another  kind  of  crop  introdacod  by  the  Flemings  at  Sandwich  was 
canary  grass,  which  still  continues  to  be  growni  on  the  neighbouring 
farjns,  and  is  indeed  ahnost  pecidiar  to  the  district.  It  may  he 
added  that  to  tins  day  the  "Sandwich  celery"  maintains  its 
reputation.  Mr.  Smiles  continues: — "Tho  lii'st  Flemish  gardeners, 
proved  highly  successful.  Tho  cabbage,  carrots,  and  celery  pro. 
duced  by  the  foreigners  met  with  so  ready  a  sale,  and  wci"e  so  ninch 
in  demand  in  Loudon  itself,  that  a  body  of  ganlcnors  shortly 
removed  from  Sandwich  and  settled  at  Wandsworth,  Dattersea, 
and  Bcrmond.sey  ;  where  many  of  tho  rich  garden  grounds  lirst 
plant(;d  by  tho  Flemings  eoutume  to  this  day  the  most  productive 
in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the. metropolis."  Again,  treating  upon 
subsequent  events,  Mr.  Smiles,  speaking  of  the  refugees  at  Port, 
arlington,  in  Ireland,  observes  (p.  383),  "that  tho  dwellings  of  tho 
str.angers  were  distingnished  for  their  neatness  and  comfort ;  and 
their  farms  and  gai'dons  woro  patterns  nt  tidiness  and  higli  culture. 
They  introduced  now  fruit  trees  from  abroad  ;  anmugst  others,  tho 
black  Italian  walnnt,  and  tho  .largoncllo  pear — specimens  of  which 
still  llonrish  at  Portarlington  in  vigorous  old  age.  The  emigrants 
also  introduced  the  espalier  with  great  success,  and  their  fruit 
became  widely  celebrated.  Another  favourite  branch  of  culture 
was  flowers,  of  which  they  imported  many  now  sorts,  while  their 
vegetables  were  tumiatchcd  in  Ireland." 

Again,  nt  page  413,  it  is  renmrked  of  tho  Fi-encli  hnndloom 
weavers,  who  intixiducod  the  silk  trade  into  >Spitalfields  anil  other 
places,  that  whilo  their  domestic  habits  wore  the  purest  and  their 
industry  nnboiuidcd,  they  indulged  in  simple  pleasures,  and  were' 
especially  noted  fur  their  love  of  ilowors.  They  vh'd  with  ono 
another  in  the  production  of  the  linest  plants:  and  wherever  they 
settled  they  usually  set  up  a  ttoricnltaral  society  to  exhiliit  their 
jnoducts.  Among  tho  first  societies  in  England  was  that  established 
by  tho  exiles  in  Spit.allields ;  and  when  a  liody  of  them  went  over 
to  Dublin  to  cnriy  on  tho  manufacture  of  poplins,  they  proceeded 
to  set  on  foot  the  eelohiatcd  flower  clnb  which  still  exists  in  that 
city.  Others  of  them,  who  settled  in  Mancliester  and  Mnocleafield, 
carried   thither  tho  same  love  of   flowers   and  hotnnv  which   sti'l 
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continues  so  remarkably  to  characterise  their  descendants.  At  page 
'ISX  it  is  stated  that  there  are  still  some  of  their  old  mulberry  trees 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  near  Spital  Squai-e.  One  of  the  streets, 
too,  is  named  Vine  Street — probably  from  the  culture  of  the  vine 
by  the  refugees.  In  a  receut  letter  to  the  Times,  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor  says,  that  in  addition  to  the  many  names  and  surnames  and 
their  traditions,  the  only  relic  "which  these  exiles  retain  of  theii 
former  prosperity  and  gentle  nurture  is  a  traditional  love  of  birds 
and  flowers.  Their  rooms,  however  wretched,  are  decorated  with  a 
sickly  plant,  struggUug,  like  its  sickly  o^mer,  for  bare  life  ;  or  a 
caged  bird  warbling  the  songs  of  heaven  to  the  poor  imprisoned 
weaver  as  he  plies  his  weary  labour. 

The  Huguenots  were  farmers  as  well  as  gardeners.  They  intro- 
duced improved  modes  of  husbandry,  and  were  the  first  to  tuni 
their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.  In  Languedoc 
the  cantons  inhabited  by  the  Protestants  were  the,  best  cultivated 
and  most  productive.  The  vine  dressers  of  Berii  and  the  Pays 
Messin  on  the  Moselle  restored  those  districts  to  more  than  their 
former  prosperity ;  and  the  diligence,  sldll,  and  labour  with  which 
they  subdued  the  stubborn  soil  and  majfle  it  yield  its  increase  of 
flowers  and  fruit  and  com  and  wine,  bbre  witness  in  all  quarters 
to  the  toil  and  energy  of  the  men.  /Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  influence  of  these  esiles  upon  the  industry  and 
household  economy  of  our  country.        I 

THE      ARBORETUM. 

■     HAEDY  TEEES  AND 'SHRUBS. 

BEAUTIFUL      SEPAL'    SPIKJJA     (SPIH.EA     BELLA). 


THE 


This  is  a  native  of  Nepal  and  Bhootan,  where  it  is  found  in 
ravines  and  mountain  woods,  at  an  elevation  of  from  five  thousand 
to  nine  thousand  feet.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  grows  freely  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  and  is  easily  increased  either  by  cuttings,  or 
bj^  means  of  suckers,  which,  if  separated  in  the  autumn,  soon  make 
nice  plants.  It  was  fii-st  introduced  in  1820.  No  garden,  however 
small,  should  be  without  it. 

It  forms  a  beautiful,  open,  and  rather  loose-growing  shrub,  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  which  throws  up  strong  shoots  annually 
from  the  ground,  that,  in  the  following  season,  produce  laterals, 
terminated  with  loose  corymbs  of  jsretty  deep  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  longish  footstalks, 
ovate,  acutely  pointed,  shai-ply  serrated,  light  gTeeu,,  and  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  with  the  peduncles 
and  principal  veins  on  the  under  side  pubescent.  The  stems  are 
somewhat  diifuse,_flexuose,  reddish,  and  branching ;  branches,  loose, 
slender,  spreading,  and  downy.  The  fruit,  which  is  composed'of  five 
reddish,  shining   oari^els,  is  ripe  in  September. 

The  late  Mr.  Loudon  called  it  "a  very  beautiful  species,  which 
every  cottager  ought  to  haveMn  his  garden." 


THE   SEPAL   "WHITE    BEAU   TREE    (PYPvUS   TESTITa). 

This  forms  a  splendid  small  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  which  flowers  in  May  and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  Kamaon 
and  Upper  Nepal,  at  elevations  of  from  nine  thousand  to  twelve 
thousand  feet,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1820.  The  leaves  are 
very  lai-ge,  ovate-acute  or  elliptic,  acutely  crenated  or  coarsely 
serrated  towards  the  points,  on  rather  long  footstalks,  and  when 
they  first  appear,  which  is  very  late  in  the  season,  they  are  clothed 
with  a  thick  "white  coating  of  wool,  but  as  soon  as  the  "warm 
^'^'eather  advances,  they  throw  offi  their  fleecj'  coat  on  the  upper 
sm-face,  and  at  length  become  smooth  and  of  a  glossy  green.  In 
the  autumn,  before  they  drop  ofi,  they  assume  a  fine  pale  yellow 
colour.  The  branches  are  whitely  tomentose  when  young,  but 
smooth  when  old.  The  flowers,  which  are  numerous,  and  white,  are 
borne  in  branched  terminal  woolly  racemose  coi-ymbs.  The  fi-uit  is 
riiimd,  tubercled,  glossy,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  marble, 
and  greenish  brown  when  ripe  in  October. 

The  subject  of  adaptmg  the  size  of  trees  to  the  extent  of  the 
grounds  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted,  is  one  which  is  very 
generally  neglected,  notwithstanding  its  great  importance;  for 
almost  every  one  who  plants  a  garden  of  a  few  rods  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  finds  in  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  that  a 
few  of  the  coai'ser-growing  trees  have  attained  to  such  a  size  as  to 
smother  everything  else,  and  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  either 
to  have  smooth  turf  or  healthy  flowers.  Now  the  Pyrus  vestita  is 
one  of  those  small  trees  which  are  most  suitable  for  planting  in  such 
places,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  foliage,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  growing  rapidly  till  it  attains  a  heisht  of  from  lifteeu 


to  twenty  feet ;  then  it  becomes   comparatively  stationary  for  many 
j-ears. 

The  following  are  the  synonyms  under  which  it  is  often  sold : — 
Pyrus  crenata,  lanata,  and  nepalensis.  G.  Gordon,  A.L.S. 


Tree-"virives. — I  must  tell  j-ou  about  some  of  my  tree.wives.  I 
was  at  one  period  of  my  life  much  devoted  to  the  young  lady-popula- 
tion of  Rhode  Island,  a  small,  but  delightful  State  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pawtucket.  The  number  of  inhabitants  not  being  very  large, 
I  had  leisure,  dui-ing  my  "visits  to  the  Providence  Plantations,  to 
in323eot  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  intervals  of  more  fascinating 
studies  of  physiognomy.  I  heard  some  talk  of  a  great  elm  a  short 
distance  from  the  locality  just  mentioned.  "  Let  us  see  the  great 
elm,"  I  said,  and  proceeded  to  find  it ;  knowing  that  it  was  on  a 
certain  farm  in  a  place  called  Johnston,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I 
shall  never  forget  my  ride  and  my  introduction  to  the  great  Johnston 
elm.  I  always  tremble  for  a  celebrated  tree  when  I  approach  it  for 
the  first  time.  Provincialism  has  no  scale  of  excellence  in  man  or 
vegetable  ;  it  never  knows  a  first-rate  article  of  either  kind  when  it 
has  it,  and  is  constantly  taking  second  and  third  rate  ones  for  Nature's 
best.  I  have  often  fancied  the  tree  was  afraid  of  me,  and  that  a  sort 
of  shiver  came  over  it  as  over  a  betrothed  maiden  when  she  first 
stands  before  the  unknown  to  whom  she  has  been  plighted.  Before 
the  measuring-tape  the  proudest  tree  of  them  all  quails  and  shrinks 
into  itself.  All  those  stories  of  four  or  five  men  stretching  their  arms  . 
around  it  and  not  touching  each  other's  fingers,  of  one's  pacing  tho  " 
shadow  at  noon  and  making  it  so  many  hundred  feet,  die  upon  its 
leafy  lips  in  the  presence  of  the  awful  ribbon  which  has  strangled  so 
many  false  pretensions.  As  I  rode  along  the'  pleasant  way,  watching 
eagerly  for  the  object  of  my  journey,  the  rounded  tops  of  the  elms 
rose  from  time  to  time  at  the  roadside.  Wherever  one  looked  taller 
and  fuller  than  the  rest,  I  asked  myself,  "Is  this  it.^"  But  as  I 
drew  nearer,  they  grew  smaller,  or  it  proved,  perhap's,  that  two 
standing  in  a  line  had  looked  like  one,  and  so-deceived  me.  At  last, 
all  at  once,  "when  I  was  not  thinking  of  it — I  declare  to  you  it  makes 
my  flesh  creep  when  I  think  of  it  now — all  at  once  I  saw  a  great, 
green  cloud  swelling  in  the  horizon,  so  vast,  so  symmetrical,  of  such 
Olympian  majesty  and  imperial  supremacy  among  the  lesser  forest, 
growths,  that  my  heart  stopped  short,  then  j  umped  at  my  ribs  as  a 
hunter  springs  at  a  five-barred  gate,  and  I  felt  all  through  me, 
without  ueed  of  uttering  the  words,  "  This  is  it !  " — The  Autocrat  of 
the  Bi-eal:fast  Tahle. 


THE    TIMBER    FORESTS    OF    THE    ANDAMAN 
ISLAITOS.* 

Mk.  Kurz,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Calcutta,  was  directed  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  proceed  to  the  Andaman  Islands  (now,  unhappily,  brought 
into  prominent  notice  by  the  sad  death  of  Lord  Mayo),  and,  in  ordei" 
to  prepare  a  detailed  report  of  tho  nature  of  their  vegetation,  he 
visited  most  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as  Macpherson's  Straits  ■ 
and  Rutland  Island,  and  afterwards  explored  the  Labyrinth  Islands, 
and  a  good  pai't  of  the  western  coast,  as  far  as  Port  Campbell.  Mr: 
Kui»z  next  proceeded,  on  board  the  Diana  steamer,  northwai^d  alonj^ 
the  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Middle  Straits.  On  the  11th  of  May, 
however,  "n'hen  on  the  point  of  starting  to  ex-plore  the  interior  of  South 
Andaman  from  Escape  Bay,  Mr.  Kurz  was  seized  by  the  Burmese 
convicts  who  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  servants  to  aid  him  in 
prosecuting  the  exploration  of  the  island.  Having  tied  him  hand 
and  foot,  these  good  and  faithful  servants  left  him  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  jungle,  and  effected  their  escape.  Mr.  Kurz,  though 
thus  deserted,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast  in  safety  ;  but  this 
mishap,  combined  "with  subsequent  circumstances,  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  the  further  prosecution  of  the  intended  explorations, 
and  he  unwillingly  returned  to  Calcutta,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the 
work  assigned  to  him  uncompleted.  His  report  of  the  observations 
he  was  enabled  to.  make  previous  to  his  misadventure  is,  however, 
full  of  interest  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  "n-ill 
be  enabled  on  a  future  occasion  to  complete  his  botanical  survey  of 
the  islands  under  more  fortunate  conditions,  and  especially  at  a  more 
fitting  season  of  the  year.  The  hot  and  dry  months — March,  April, 
May,  and  part  of  June — ^were  found,  when  too  late,  exceedingly 
unfavourable  for  botanical  explorations  ;  the  herbaceous  plants  being 
scorched  up  almost  beyond  recognition,  and  the  "deciduous  trees 
entirely  bare  of  flowers,  fruit,  or  even  foliage.  Mr.  Kurz  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  seeing  that  the  heavy  rains  occurred  in  -July,  August, 
and  part  of  September,  that  October,  November,  and  December  would 

*  Condensed  from  the  "  Bins  Book  "  Reports  of  the  East  India  Forest  Cori- 
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be  the  most  favouiable  for  his  purposes  ;  and  it  is  possible  tliat 
a  future  expedition  may  be  made  at  that  season. 

The  following  snmmaryis  a  condensed  abridgement  of  the  detailed 
report  submitted  by  ilr.  Kurz  to  the  Government  of  India  in  1868, 
with  several  additions  and  corrections  subsequently  appended.  The 
whole  of  South  Andaman  was  found  to  be  hilly,  and  almost  moun- 
tainous on  the  eastern  coast,  but  having  a  good  extent  of  level  land 
on  the  western  side.  Eutland  Island,  however,  rises  gradually  into 
a  central  mountain,  which  attains  the  height  of  about  two  thousand 
feet. 

The  diversity  of  soils  of  South  Andaman,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  island,  is  very  great.  Over  decomposed  sei'pcntine  rock  a 
brick-coloured  soil  is  invariably  found.  A  yellowish  clay  follows  the 
course  of  the  sandstone  formation,  and  is  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  soils.  A  greyish  black  soil,  full  of  silicious  par. 
ticles,  follows  on  the  greenstone  rock,  while  a  black  humous  soil  is 
predominant  in  the  valley,  and  especially  on  Termoklee  Island, 
where  the  Kuppalee  trees  flourish  in  great  luxuriance.      According 


except  in  the  raiuy  season,  which  sets  in  in  the  middle  of  ila^',  is 
tolerably  dry.  Daring  tho  rains  the  temperature  falls  occasionally 
to  about  75^.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  continuously  heavy  showers 
cease,  and  rain  generally  falls  only  on  alternate  days,  or  after  two  or 
three  days'  interval.  Tliis  weather,  3Ir.  Kurz  was  informed,  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  till  .Januaiy  and  February,  when  the 
hot,  dry  season  sets  in.  It  appears  that,  since  considerable  forest 
clearings  have  taken  place,  the  occurrence  of  the  spring  rains  has 
been  retarded  by  about  half  a  month. 

The  general  botanical  aspect  of  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
-A-nclaman  is  richly  picturesque,  the  hills  being  in  many  parts  densely 
clothed  with  forests  of  finely -grown  trees,  running  up  with  a  straight 
stem  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet  or  more,  many  of  them  forming 
the  support  of  climbing  plants,  wliich,  reaching  the  summit,  hang  in 
leafy  drapery,  and  form  gigantic  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  where 
they  put  forth  their  various  and  brilliantly  colom-ed  flowers  far  above 
the  reach  of  man.  Among  these  climbers  Dinochloa,  Calamns, 
Dischidia,  and  others  may   be  recognised.      At  Corbyn's  Cove  tlio 
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to  th;;  degree  of  mui.sture  there  these  soi'.s  are  more  or  less,  niiugiod 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  in  conscquenco  more  or  less 
frrtile. 

F.'om  observing  stumps  of  trees  rising  from  the  sea  near  the  coast, 
Mr.  Kurz  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  careful  investigation,  that 
the  .\ndanian  Islands  are  slowly  sinking,  and  that  tho  submerged 
land  in  which  these  stumps  are  still  standing,  formed,  at  a  conipa. 
i-atively  recent  period,  high  and  dry  land,  many  of  these  stumps 
being  found  to  belong  to  species  which  never  grow  in  mangrove 
swamps,  nor  in  any  locality  such  as  that  in  which  they  are  now 
standing.  They  were  Pongamia,  Erythrina,  Thespis,  Jlinmsops 
indica,  and  Bruguiera  gymnorrhiza.  It  is,  in  fact,  known  that  tho 
.sea  has  encroacUed  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  at  Chatham  Island,  in 
I'orlCornwalKs,  where  the  storehouse  ha.s  been  destroyed  by  the  sea 
since  the  abandonment  of  the  place  in  ITOf);  while  a  similar  encroach, 
ment  is  now  in  progress  at  I'ort  Blair. 

Tho  temperature  in  Sonth  .Vnilaman  in  .Vpril  is  80^  to  S7'  at  six  in 
Iho  morning,  and  about  91^  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Even  in  tho 
night    the   thmniometer  sehloui  falls  below   sr>'      The  atmosphere. 


vegeiutioM  of  the  deciduous  trees  become;  more  .■,tuuted.  i;'.rely  e::- 
ci'oding  eighty  feet,  and  other  trees  are  of  less  straight  gi-owth. 
The  general  verdure,  however,  becomes  brighter  after  the  miny 
season,  long  tracts  occurring  with  lejif.shediliug  trei's  which 
are  found  also  among  the  pix-domiiuiting  evergreens  of  tho 
forests. 

In  the  mangi-ovo  swamps  Rliizophora  ami  Coriops,  with  iheir 
glossy  foliage,  fringe  most  of  the  little  b.ays  and  straits,  and  I'hienix 
lialudesa  isaclnracteristie  feature  all  along  certain  part-sof  the  oast, 
B  irringlimia  and  Excoecaria  Agallochum  beingc.mspieuous  by  t  heir  red 
decaying  leaves  in  June  and  July.  hngerstrtuniia  and  Pteivcarpiis 
exhibit  profusely  in  their  seajoa  their  rich  lilac  or  yellow  blossoms; 
and  Mussiuuda,  with  its  snow-white  calyx  segments,  forma  a,  remark, 
able  feature  in  tho  botanical  array.  A  largo  Crinum,  with  broad 
leaves,  appears  abundantly  along  the  sandy  jinrts  of  the  shores; 
while  arborescent  Euphorbiaceto  impart  a  singular  chai'aeter  to  tho 
e  Kut  scenery  ;  and  Screw  Pines  iind  a  kind  of  Cycjis  of  considerablo 
hi>ight  carry  the  imagination  back  to  the  earlier  geological  epochs. 
S[  ist  varie  I  tints  of  green  may  bo  everywhere  seen  among  the  forest 
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mass,  and  suggest  the  existence  of  a  most   Inxuriant  flora,  ^Yllicll, 
however,  is  only  developed  dui'ing  the  rains. 

The  mangrove  vegetation  is  most  remarkable  about  the  flat 
shallows  of  Mangrove  Bay  and  Middle  Straits,  extending  into  the 
sea  as  far  as  low-water  mark.  The  trees  get  higher  towards  the 
land  and  np  the  banks  of  the  creeks,  and  they  attain  the  height>of 
eighty  feet  when  supplied  with  fresh  "water  instead  of  salt.  Carapa 
obovata  is  the  most  curious  feature  among  these  mangroves,  and  is 
often  quite  covered  with  the  still  more  curious  Hydnophytnm  formi- 
carum,  the  tubers  of  which  attain  an  enormous  size.  Among  the 
most  frequent  orchids  of  the  region  are  Eria  Kui'zii,  Pholidota  imbri- 
cata,  Deudrobium  crumenatum,  Oxystophyllum,  Cleisostoma,  Cirrho- 
Itetalnm  Andersonii,  and  Bolbophyllum ;  and  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous climbing  plants  are  a  handsome  Hoya  and  Dischidia.  It  was 
observed  that  the  rough  bark  of  the  trees  was  almost  entirely  clothed 
■with  a  great  variety  of  cortical  lichens.  A  coarse  glaucous  "Cyperus, 
Acanthus  ilicifolius,  and  A.  ebracteatus  were  almost  the  only  phane- 
rogamic perennials  observed  growang  in  the  swamps. 

At  a  cei'tain  point  in  the  Middle  Straits  on  both  shores  the  palms 
Phcenix  paludosa  and  Licuala  paludosa  suddenly  apjsear  in  great 
abundance,  occasionally  mixed  with  mangroves,  but  usually  growing 
in  the  rear  of  them ;  and  Fimbristylis  andamanica  was  found 
abundantly  near  the  same  point,  but  nowhere  else  in  South 
Andaman.  .    ' 

In  places  where  from  the  steepness  of  the  shore  there  is  no  swamp, 
and  mangroves  do  not  iiud  a  congenial  habitat,  a  zone  of  vegetation 
of  another  land  occurs,  consisting  chiefly  of  Thespesia  populnea. 
Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  Pongamia  glabra,  Erythi-ina  indica,  Guettarda 
speciosn,  Heritiera  littoralis,  Pandanus  verus,  Cycas  Eumphii,  and 
inauy  other  plants  usually  found  in  similar  situations  in  the  tropios. 
Calophyllum  inophyllum  of  enormous  size  was  also  observed ;  and 
among  .the  more  conspicuous  climbers  of  the  region  are  Ipomaja  citm- 
panulata,  Mucuna  gigantoa,  Brachypterum  scandcns,  Entada 
Purscetha,  and  several  kinds  of  vines.  Ipomo^a  pes  capras  sometimes 
forms  a  striking  feature  near  the  sea,  and  there  are  various  creeping 
grasses,  such  as  Ischa3mum  mutictun.  Among  the  Perns  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  Polypodium  qnercifoliirm  was  observed  in  great 
profusion  on  the  branches  of  trees  standing  near  the  sea.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  seashore  zone  of  vegetation  a  greater  variety 
occurs,  and  several  plants  were  observed  which  imtil  now  were  only 
Icuown  from  southern  India,  such  as  Freycinetia,  Anaxagorea, 
DInochloa,  &c. 

The  evergreen  forests  are  most  extensive  in  the  Andaman  Isles, 
but  most  difficult  to  penetrate,  in  consequence  of  the  rank  growth  of 
gigantic  climbers,  such  as  climbing  bamboos  and  prickly  canes  \vith 
terribly  strong  and  sharp  thorns,  the  growth  of  climbing  plants  of 
this  kind  being  fostered  by  the  warm  moisture  and  congenial  shade 
furnished  by  the  evergreen  foliage  of  many  of  the  great  forest  trees. 
Tl^ose  forests,  which  Mr.  Knrz  indicates  as  Knppalee  forests,  occuiry 
the  laud  at  the  months  of  creeks  and  the  zone  immediately 
liehind  mangi'ove  swamps.  Sometimes  they  consist  almost  entirely 
of  Kuppalee  (Mimusops  indica),  a  tree  ranging  generally  from 
seventy  feet  to  eighty  feet,  with  a  girth  of  twelve  feet  to  fourteen 
feet,  and  growing  uii  as  straight  as  Diptcrocarpus.  The  Burmese 
name  of  this  ti^^'^'^Viipalee)  signifies  "tree  of  the  Audamans." 
Calophyllum  ir  'l^^™.Snd  Hemandia,  and  also  Macaranga  indica, 
are  occasion/  ^.^'j;^  "^'f*  5ooiated  with  the  Mimusops. 

■PaTther  j/^^^  p'oini--''"'"''^  mixed  forests  begin,  in  which  the  typical 
tree  is  Dip/  ^.j^jpjj?  tovis,  the  other  and  far  less  predominant  trees 
being  DipC_-j — ipus  alatus,  Mesua  ferrea,  Lagerstroemia  hypolenca, 
PterocaruUs  Dalbergibides,  Irina  glabra,  and  several  others ;  and,  at 
this  seasdn  (April),  there  often  appears  a  gronp  of  leafless  Bombax 
malabarirtum,  Tetrameles  nudiflora,  and  some  other  leaf-shedding  trees. 

Unde/the  protection  of  the  morg^lofty  trees,  others  of  smaller 
growth  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  Mjiistica  and  the  delicate 
Baccaurea  sapida,  Mangifera  sylvatica,  several  Tethrauthera3,  a 
large-flowered  Mussaanda ;  and  a  number  of  other  rubiaceous  trees 
-  are  also  tolerably  abundant.  Beneath  these  the  shrubby  under- 
.wood,  which  is  extrernely  dense,  is  difficult  of  classification  in  a 
general  statement;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  most 
common  are  Claoxj'lon,  Eottlera,  Glycosmis  pentaphylla,  Ijnona 
lougiflora,  and  Grumilea  elongata. 

The  climbing  vegetation  compiises  Dinochloa  Tjankorreh,  several 
vines,  Thunbergia  laurifolia,  Uvaria  sumatrana,  Zizy^jhus  Oenoplia, 
several  Cucm-bitaceaD,  Brachypterum  scaudens,  Plagellariji,  indica' 
Gnetum  scandens,  and  so  many  others,  in  so  much  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  every  family  of  tropical  climbers  has  its  repre- 
sentatives. They  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such  robust  growth,  and 
many  of  them  so  formidably  thorny,  that,  as  before  stated,  they 
render  parts  of  these  forests,  especially  near  the  ridges,  almost 
impenetrable.  ■ 

Palms  are  numerous  in  the  Andamans  ;  and  on  Tennoklee  Island 


a  gigantic  but  stemless  Corypha,  with  leaves  thirty  feet  long, 
presents  a  most  striking  appearance.  - 

The  herbaceous  vegetation,  both  annual  and  perennial,  which  is  to 
be  fouild  during  the  dry  season,  is  exceedingly  scanty,  and  confined  to 
about  a  dozen  genera,  the  only  real  annuals  -which  ajipear  during 
the  heats'being  Urena  lobata,  Blumea  virens,  and  B.  myriocephala. 

Among  the  deciduous  trees,  which  are  leafless  during  the  same 
period,  are  Bombax  malabaricum,  several  kinds  of  Steroulia,  Calos- 
anthus  indica,  Albizzia  Lebbek,  Picus  inf  ectoria,  Canarium  enphyllum, 
and  several  others,  which  give  those  jjarts  of  the  coast  where  they 
occur  a  barren  appearance  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 
But  in  June,  when  the  rains  bring  them  into  leaf,  various  tints  of 
red,  brown,  and  yellow  cxuickly  enrich  the  buds,  the  fully  developed 
foliage  exhibiting  the  richest  greens  of  various  tones,  whUe  the 
broad,  hemispherical  crovms  of  the  trees  produce  a  most  agreeable 
conti-ast  to  the  more  spiral  growth  of  the  evergreens.  Owing  to  the 
little  shade  afforded  by  these  deciduous  trees  during  the  hot  season, 
climbers  cannot  develop  their  growth  beneath  them,  and  the  regions 
of  deciduons  trees  are,  therefore,  nearly  free  from  them,  the  few  that 
occirr  being  of  weakly  and  stunted  growth.  The  immense  buttressing 
of  some  of  the  large  trees  was  sijecially  noticed  by  Mr.  Knrz,  who 
states  that  trees  having  a  girth  bf  twelve  feet  at  a  height  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  may  have  a  girth  of  f oi-ty  feet  close  to  the  ground,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vast  ridges  or  vegetable  buttress,  by  means  of  which 
the  trunks  are  steadied  and  kept  erect  against  the  fierce  wind  of  a 
cyclone.  '  • 

The  bamboo  jungles,  which  form  one  of  the  leading  features  in 
the  Andamans,  were  found  by  Mr.  Knrz  to  occur  invariably  in  con- 
nection mth  the  indurated  chloritic  rocks ;  and  wherever  bamboo 
jungles  appear,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  .chloritic  rock  or  ser- 
pentine is  present.  The  mean  height  of  these  baniboos  is  thirty  feet 
to  thii-ty-five  feet,  and  they  consist  principally  of  Bambusa  anda- 
manica. In  the  midst  of  thes&  cane  jungles  forest  trees  of  the 
largest  growth  occur  at  distances  of  one  hundred  feet  or  so,  and 
many  of  them  reach  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  Dillenia  aurca 
and  Careya  spha3rica  are  the  most  common.  These  tall  trees,  when 
seen  from  the  sea,  stand  out  from  the  bamboos  like  slender  palm 
trees  from  a  low  jungle. 

The  central  portion  of  the  forests  of  South  Andaman  remain  still 
nearly  a  ierra  incognita,  Mv.  Kui'z  having  penetrated  into  that  region 
for  a  few  hours  only.  The  trees  that  he  observed  to  be  most 
numerous  were  Diptcrocarpus  la;vis,  Dracontomelum,  two  species  of 
Irina,  Bassia  calouem'a,  Chickrassia  tabularis,  and  others.  The 
principal  shrubs  were  Alsodeia  bengalensis  and  Unona  longiflora  ; 
the  chief  climbers  being  Dinochloa,  sevei-al  vines,  and  Calamus. 

On  Bird  Islands  the  large  number  of  orange-red  fruits  of  the 
Trichosanthes  palmata  produce  a  rich  and  picturesque  effect,  looking 
like  a  number  of  bright. coloured  balls  suspended  from  the  rocks. 

In  summing  up  his  observations  on  the  character  of  the  Andaman 
flora,  Mr.  Knrz  observes  that  its  pecrdiarities  do  not  consist  in  the 
presence  of  new  and  rare  species,  but  rather  in  the  remarkable 
absence  of  many  of  the  common  forms  which  are  so  abundant  in  the 
suiTounding  countries.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  defici- 
ences  is  the  total  absence  of  Magnoliaceaj,  OnagrariEs,  Umbellifera), 
Vacciniete,  Antirrhtiiea;,  Labiata?,  Polygonaceaa,  AmarantaceaD,  Sal- 
solacea3,  Cupnlifera;,  Conifdra:,  Pontedcriacca?,  liy]30xidcic,.  and  a 
number  of  smaller  families.  The  absence  of  Nympha3acea3  and 
other  aquatic  families  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  dry  season.  The  extreme  scarcity  of  annual  plants  and 
of  so-called  weeds  beyond  Port  Blair  is  also  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able featui'es  in  the  flora  of  the  Andamans. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Andaman  forests  in  regard  to  trees 
valuable  as  timber,  Mr.  Knrz  has  obtained  much  interesting  infor- 
mation, and  yet  he  believes  that  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances 
which  prevented  the  completion  of  his  sirrveyhe  is  not  yet  acquainted 
with  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber  trees  which 
exist  in  the  several  islands.  The  mean  height  of  the  largest  forest 
trees  he  estimates  at  about  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  girth  from  eight 
to  tivelve  feet.  They  occur  from  twenty  to  forty  in  an  acre, but  in  the 
bamboo  jungles  there  are  not  more  than  ten  in  a  similar  area.  On  the 
sandstone  formation,  Dillenia  aurea,  Mimusops  indica,  StercuUa  ornata, 
Pterocai-jjus  Dalbergioides,  and  anumberof  others,  form  immense  trees 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  mth  a  straight,  unbranched  stem 
like  a  wood-oil  tree ;  but  the  same  species  are  stunted  and  of  inferior 
growth  where  the  presence  of  chalk  much  influences  them.  Mr. 
Knrz  remarks  that  we  do  not  as  yet  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  timber  trees  of  British  India  itself,  atten. 
tion  having  been  attracted  to  comparatively  few  kinds.  Much  less 
do  we  know  of  the  value  of  the  dift'erent  Icinds  of  Andaman  timber, 
which  must  bo  tested  by  experiment  before  any  trustworthy  con. 
elusions  can  be  arrived  at.  No  trees  of  such  enormous  size  as  are 
noted  from  Buvmah  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Kurz  iu  the  Andamans . 
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The  largest  wood.oil  trees  which  he  measnred  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
feet  thi-ee  inches  in  girth,  w-ith  a  heigfit  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  while  Dr.  TVallich  notes  them  in  his  reports  as  having  a  girth  of 
twenty-one  feet  four  inches  and  being  two  hundred  ami  fifty  feet 
high.  No  teak  was  found  during  Jlr.  Knrz's  explorations,  nor  any 
timber  of  equal  quality,  except  perhaps  the  Kuppalee  (llimusops 
indica),  of  which  there  is  vast  abundance,  and  which  yields  the  wood 
so  much  used  for  gnnstocks  by  the  Madras  Ordnance  Department , 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  bullet  wood.  This  trea  grows  with 
a  straight  stem  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  before  it  branches,  the 
average  girth  being  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  It  appears  that  at  the 
lowest  computation  the  forests  abounding  in  trees  of  this  gemis 
occupy  thirty  -squat'O  miles  in  South  Andaman.  The  Kuppalco  is 
esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a  very  valuable  timber  tree,  and  it  has  been 
sold  at  fifty  rupees  a  ton.  Foi-  house  building  and  furniture  it  may 
be  found  too  heavy,  but  for  machinery  and  railway  work  it  is  invalu- 
able, ilr.  Kurz  recommends  to  the  Indian  Goveniment  the  careful 
conservancy  of  the  forests  producing  it,  which  are  in  the  flat  country 
near  the  coast,  and  easily  accessible.  ^ 

Among  the  trees  yielding  second-rate  kinds  of  timber  Mr.  Kurz 
mentions  the  Pemah  (Lagerstrcemia),  the  Kengan  (Mesua  ferrea), 
the  Padouk  (Pterocarpus  Dalbergioides) ,  the  Kokkoh  (Albizzia 
Lebbek),  and  also  Careya  spha;rica,  which  all  oecur  in  the  high 
forests  of  the  hilly  interior. 

Among  the  man^-ovo  swamps  the  folloiving  trees  are  notable  for 
their  strong  wood: — Penlay-oong  (Carapa  obovata),  Pinlay-kana  :oco 
or  Soondrce  tree  (Heritiera  littoralis),  and  Bewboo  (Brnguicra 
gymnorrhiza).  All  these  trees  occur  in  Burmah,  but  are  networked, 
as  teak,  of  which  there  is  still  a  good  supply,  is  deemed  preferable. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kurz  docs  not  recommend  resorting  at  present  to 
the  .\ndamans  for  our  Indian  supply  of  timber,  but  the  preservation 
of  those  forests  he  deems  to  be  highly  important,  as  the  whole  of 
the  vitally  important  water  supply  and  general  moisture  depends 
greatly  on  the  preservation  of  large  foiests,  so  that  everj'  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  needless  and  wasteful  encroachments  ;  a 
point  .itrongly  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Dalzell,  in  his  valuable  report 
on  the  influence  of  forests,  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Bombay 
Oovernment.  K.  N.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES    AND   SHRUBS. 


Lopping  Trees.— Some  Bu-clies,  Labuniiims,  Acaciasi  and  Weeping 
Willows  ol>struct  tht_'  \-ic'W  betwfcon  my  windows  and  the  public  road.    Can 

I,  a  tenant,  lop  off  suini'  nf  the  offendinsr  bnuichos  ?— J.  Maclakek. [If 

you  lop  the  troei*  witlH)ut  your  laudlord'a  consent  hd  can  bring  an  action 
agraiu:*t  you  for  ilaiiuii^injif'hi.s  property.] 

Killing  Tree  Stiunps.— Your  coiTcspondenfc  "  W.  T.,"  in  planting 
younvr  trees  on  ground  where,  he  says,  the  roots  of  the  existing  trees 
cannot  be  got  out,  has  eoiumit^d  a  mistake  that  will,  in  all  probability, 
prove  fatal  to  thot?e  ho  has  planted.  I  never  knew  a  single  instance 
whore  a  ne>v  plantation  wi\3  made  on  ground  that  had  been  prcnously 
occupied  with  trees  that  ever  succeeded,  titiIpss  the  whole  of  the  grttund 
wa.^  trenched  over  as  deeply  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  removed  had  gono, 
and  every  I'oot.  as  thick  as  a  person's  finger,  got  out— an  operation  4hftt 
ousts  as  mnch  as  the  ground  is  usually  wurth.  The  result  is  generally 
Ihis:  the  young  trees  for  a  time  grow,  but  in  two  or  three  years  tliey 
bejfin  to  look  sickly,  ami  die  off.  On  examining  the  roots,  they  are  found 
to  bo  destroyed  by  a  funtjus.  which  has  dnno  nature's  work  in  assisting 
the  decomposition  of  the  dead  roots,  and,  for  want  of  a  further  supply 
of  food,  attaekrf  tho  living  ones,  which,  in  turn,  sueounib  to  it«  encroach- 
ments.—T.  UaINKS,  S',iil^f/(ifc. 

Dwarf  Shrubs  for  Edgings.— Will  you  kindly  give  mo  a  list  of 
dv.arf  shnibs,  Ac.,  for  permaueutly  furnishing  the  margins  of  beds  and 
masses  of  shrubs  now  naked  in  winter?  1  should  lik*;  them  dwarf- and 
habit. — Dklta, [The  following    will  perhaps   answer    your 


neat   m 
purpose : — 
ATiilniinotta  llorihunda 
ArctoHtiipbylort  Uva  Urfsi 
A^irii^ilii'*  Tmgacantha 
A/aloji  ninit'na 
KryiiiUliUM  t'l'uctUR 
C;t1lunu  vulgariH,  in  var. 
(listus,  vuriouj*  Hpinciei* 
Connis  cuuai.loni*if( 
Cutoncaatcr  micronhylla 

,,  ihyiiuinliii 

Cytisas  scssihVolius 
Daphne  nlpina 
„       Cncjirum 
„       collma 
,,  ,,      fioniana 

Knipolram  nigrum 
,,  nibrura 

Kpi^iwi  rt'poiiH 
'  Krica,  all  hartly  species 
Kuonymus  japonlciH  fol.  Ledum  buxifollum 
arpentea  , ,       thymifolium 

,»      nanus  >[aliAnia  aqnifolia 


Kaonymus    radicans  fol.  Menzicsia,  several  kinds 


varicgftta 
Gaulthcria  procmubens 

Slmllon 
GcniHtaangliciv 
,,       liispnnica 
,,       safritlali^i 
..       tinctoria 
Ilclianthcmtuns,   many^ 

kin<ls 
llydranffca,  sevoriil  kinds 
Hypericum  calyciuum 
luUixufom  Dosiia 

Uorihanrla 
Ivies,  iufrroat  variety 
Juntpcrus  sqaamaUi 

tamari^^cirolia 
Katmia  laUroHu 
nana 


Onimis  fmiticosa 

,,       nituDiIifuIia 
Peniottya.  several  kinds 
I*olyv:uIi»  C'han»ivl)iixud 
I'cilentilla  tlorilmmla 
fruit.icoi<:L 
Rhoiloclcndrou,         many 

kinds  ,     • 

Rtiscas  1i>*poRlossum 

racumopus 
Salix  lanntA 

,,     roUcuhitrt 
Sautolina..     Clmmrecyim- 
risiiiis 
,.       viridis 
Skinimia  japonica 
,,         Itinreolii 
,,        nlilnla 
Spira'a.  sovoml  kinds 
Vaocialum,3  or  4  kinds 
Viuca,  various  kinds.] 


Hybx'id  Conifers. — Have  any  of  your  readers  tried,  now  we  have 
cone-bearing  trees  of  Abies  Douglasii,  nobilis,  &c.,  to  raise  hybrids 
between  A.  pectinata  and  these  beautiful  conifera  ?  Such  hybrids  would 
probably  be  much  hardier  tlian  their  pai'cnts,  and  would  be  of  gi'eat  \-alue 
in  our  climate,  where  even  Nordmanniana  was  killed  last  winter  in  low 
situations  in  Sivaria. — Orro  ForstkUj  Augslurg. 

Mistletoe  Growing  on  the  Oak.— But  few  authentic  instances 
of  the  common  mistletoe  being  foiuid  growing  spontaneously  on  the  oak 
in  England  are  to  bo  found  on  record;  tho  most  reliable  is  that  by  the 
late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton,  who,  in  March  1837,  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  London  a  branch  of  the  common 
oak,  -with  two  plants  of  ordinary  mistletoe  attached  to  it,  and  which  had 
been  found  growing  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Somers.  at  Eastnor  Castle, 
near  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  by  Mr.  jMoss,  then  the  gardener  there. 
Tlie  oak  tree  on  which  the  mistletoe  was  found  had  several  large  plants 
of  the  parasite  upon  it,  and  was  the  only  instance  known  to  Mr.  Moss, 
although  lie  had  made  diligent  search  through  a  large  extent  of  oak 
woods  and  other  plantations  in  whieh  mistletoe  abounded  on  other  kindd 
of  ti'ces ;  he,  however,  had  noticed  mistletoe  growing  on  that  particular 
oak  fpr  mere  than  fifteen  years,  and  he  also  remarked  that  the  oak  on 
which  it  grew  was  close  to  a  large  willow  loaded  with  the  parasite,  and 
from  which,  uo  doubt,  it  had  escaped, — G. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


BULLFINCHES. 

There  are  very  few  garden.-;  or  orchards  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  that  altogether  escape  the  depredatious  of  Bullfinches. 
E.xcept  in  a  slight  weakness  for  ra.spherries,  those  birds  are  not., 
particularly  troublesome  dui-ing  the  summer,  but  when  winter 
fairly  sets  in  they  leave  their  woodland  haunts  and  visit  witli 
undesirable  fi-eqnency  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  orchards, 
blighting  without  scruple  the  hopes  of  the  g;u-denor  by  remov- 
ing with  marvellous  espcrtnoss  and  rapidity  the  blossom  buds 
of  his  cherished  trees.  Just  when  winter  is  leaving  us,  and 
the  days  have  ]ierceptibly  lengthened,  and  we  may  notice  that 
the  buds  of  the  early  plum  trees  have  begun  to  feel  tho 
influence  of  the  season  by  a  slight  expansion  of  their  siibstance 
and  by  tho  relaxing  grasp  of  the  imijricated  scales  that  hold 
the  embryo  blo.'ssom — at  this  moment  more  than  any  other 
we  ai'c  pretty  sure  to  have  tho  self-betraying  piping  note  of 
the  Bullfinch  somidiug  in  a  satisfactory  key  from  the  ])hnn  and 
cherry  orchard,  and  wo  know  from  experience  that  our  chance 
of  cro])s  of  fruit  from  these  trees  will  be  small  indeed  if  prompt 
measures  arc  not  taken  to  drive  off  these  marauders. 

During  the  winter  and  before  the  pairing  season,  Bullfinches 
move  about  in  small  family  parties  of  five  or  six  members — 
|)robably  the  parent  birds  and  the  nestlings  of  last  season. 
Knowing  something  of  tho  social  habits  and  instincts  of  those> 
birds,  we  are  pretty  well  assured  that  the  discovery  of  a  good  < 
store  of  sweet  fruit-buds  will  not  be  preserved  as  a  secret  in 
the  family  circle,  but  will  bo  confided  to  the  very  oxtonsivo 
i-ango  of  acquahitances  birtls  in  general  andBulltinches  in  par- 
ticular .'ccm  to  possess.  Hence  the  best,  and  in  the  end  the 
most  mercifid,  course  to  jiursuo  is  to  effectually  terrify  or 
destroy  tho  first  fiight  that  api)ears  amongst  the  fruit  trees. 
The  attempt  to  frighten  by  means  of  blank  cartridge  may 
precede  tho  more  decided  course  which  involves  a  certain  (>x- 
])endituro  of  No.  8  shot.  We  have  tried  to  keep  Bulllinchos 
from  our  trees  by  interlacing  white  thread  amongst  tho 
branches  and  by  dusting  tho  buds  with  soot  and  lime  ;  but  in 
each  case  the  bii'ds  gsive  us  to  miderstaiul  that  thej-  saw 
through  snch  flimsy  pretences  l)y  devoting  thciusolvca  moro 
])articularly  to  tho  trees  operated  upon. 

In  the  open  woods  we  can  well  believe  tliat  the  i-cmoval  of 
a  certain  iiortion  of  the  buds  from  the  wild  fruit  trees-cherry, 
plum,  and  thorn— tends  to  re])rcss  'and  restrict  the  pi'ofusion 
of  growth  and  excess  of  fruitrnlness  that,  without  the  corixt-tive 
action  of  birds  and  insects,  might  ensue.  When  we  enter 
n])on  the  scene,  it  l)nt  too  often  hajipens  tliat  we  disturb  the 
order  and  economy  of  nature  by  capricious  acts  of  destruction 
or  by  injndieion.s" favour.  The  merciless  extinction  of  hawks 
has  IImI  to  an  undue  increase  in  certain  tribes  of  .small  birds, 
that  of  the  HuUtinch  among  others.  Were  this  not  the  case, 
the  IJullflncli  might  have  been  recognised,  in  their  diminished 
numliers,  as  birds  of  positive  utility,  both  in  the  forest  and 
orchard,  and  be  mimed  as  benefactors,  instead  of  being  included 
among ,"  garden  plagues."  W.  IsGRiii,  Bdvoir. 
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THE  NEW  VINE  PEST. 
(phylloxera  vasiatrix).' 
Dii.  LicnTENSTEiN  states  that  this  pest  is  still  continuing  its 
ravages  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  and  that  after  having  destroyed 
almost  all  the  vines  in  the  deijartmcnt  of  Vauchise,  and  a  very 
large  part  of  those  of  Eoueh^es  dn  lihono  and  du  Gard,  it  has 
made  a  descent  on  the  vinej'ards  of  I'Heranlt,  on  several  points 
simnltancously.  It,  however,  does  not  attack  all  vines  alike ;  it 
has  a  marked  preference  for  some  particular  kinds,  and  of  those  it 
does  attack,  it  does  not  carry  on  its  ravages  on  all  in  the  same  way. 
He  saw  at  Bordeaux  a  vineyard  where  the  proprietor,  M.  Laliman, 
had  brought  together  numerous  varieties  of  American  vines  alongside 
those  of  the  district.  There  are,  as  most  people  know,  hundreds  of 
varieties  of  vines  in  France  ;  so  are  there  in  America;  but  they  are 
all  derived  from  three  typical  species,  of  which  one  is  European, 
the  Vitis  vinifera,  and  two  American,  the  Vitis  cordifolia  and  Vitis 
labrusca.  Now,  from  what  he  had  himself  seen,  aAid  from  the  obsei-va- 
tions  of  M.  Laliman  and  Mr.  Riley  (for  Ameri<!:a),  it  has  seemed  to 
him  to  result  that  the  Vitis  vinifera  is  attacked  through  the  roots, 
the  Vitis  cordifolia  through  the  leaves,  and  tfhe  Vitis  labrusca  is  not 
attacked  either  through  the  leaves  or  the  roots.  Starting  from 
this,  he  suggests  that  the  ravaged  vineh'ards  should  be  replanted 
with  stocks  of  Vitis  labrusca  (whose  rooftg  would  be  safe),  on  which 
might  be  afterAvards  grafted  the  plants  of'  the  country  (whose  leaves 
would  be  safe).  The  Vitis  vinifera  aloiio  has  the  elegant  form  of 
our  deeply-cut  vine  leaves  with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  The 
Vitis  cordifolia  has  coriaceous  leaves,  forraecljike  the  leaf  of  the  ivy. 
Its  foliage  is  sombre  above,  veined  below.  The  Vitis  labrusca  has 
the  leaves  soft  denticulated,  shaped  like  the  leaves  of  the  lime  or 
sometimes  of  the  maple.  Its  foliage  is  a  tender  green,  and  of  a 
uniform  grey  and  a  little  silky  below.  M.  Lichtenstein  adds  he  is 
far  from  maintaining  his  hypothesis  against  all  comers  or  as  one 
incapable  of  contradiction  ;  a  caution  wisely  given,  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  well  ascertained  that  the  Phylloxera  passes  from  the 
leaves  to  the  roots  of  the  same  plant.  Mr.  Rilej'  (in  1870)  stated; 
with  ample  details,  that  he  had  ascertained  be3'ond  doubt  that  after  it 
has  eaten  up  the  leaves,  or  after  they  have  fallen,  it  migrates  to  the 
roots  below,  there  casting  their  skin  and  assuming  a  slightly  different 
form  (more  t,nborcular  than  before).  But  it  would  appear  that  M. 
Lichtenstein  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  mischief  done  by  this 
migration  is  slight,  and  different  from  that  done  by  the  insect  when 
it  settles  to  the  root  in  the  first  instance.  "A  fact  exists,"  he  says, 
"which  is,  that  in  a  vineyard  which  has  been  attacked,  one  kind  of 
vine  dies  because  it  is  attacked  by  the  roots — it  is  the  French  one  ; 
another  suffers  because  it  is  attacked  by  the  leaves  i'u  summer,  and 
by  the  roots  (but  feebly)  in  winter — it  is  the  cordifolia  and  its 
descendants;  a  third  resists  and  grows  vigorously — it  is  the  labrupca 
and  its  varieties."  We  agree  with  M.  Lichtenstein  that,  at  all 
events,  his  plan  is  surely  worth  ti'ying.  A.  M. 


ANTS  AND  APHIDES. 
Pekmit  me  to  thank  Mr.'E.  Newman  for  disposing  of  that  mis. 
chievous  fallacy  that  auts  eat  or  destroy  aijhides.  On  this  assumption 
many  cultivators  have  welcomed  ants  as  their  best  allies,  thus 
harbouriijg  two  evils  on  their  plants  instead  of  one.  There  is  no 
longer  any  donlit  that  the  ants  and  aphides  are  sworn  allies,  unitedly 
beut  on  the  discomfiture  and  defeat  of  cultivators.  Each  rather 
forniidiible  by  itself,  they  become  well  nigh  inextermiuable  when 
associated  together.  For  instance,  the  locomotion  of  the  aphis  in 
il^  most  ravenous  state  is  comparatively  s'ow  ;  and  the  space 
between  plants  is  to  it  an  impassable  gulf.  But  can  any  one  insure 
any  pai't  of  a  plant,  in  any  place,  against  the  visitation  of  a  daring 
ant,  either  with  or  without  wings  ?  Their  skill  and  daring  carry 
them  anywhere — everywhere ;  and~  they  take  the  flies,  oreen  or 
black,  with  them.  Again,  tobacco  smoke  or  water  deals  death  to 
the  aphides;  but  the  ants  seem  rather  to  enjoy  a  emoko  than 
otherwise,  and  nothing  weaker  than  arsenic  seems  to  disa^-ree  with 
them,  either  outside  or  in.  Further,  I  believe  the  auts  not  only 
hide  up  or  guard  the  a]jhides  from  each  other,  and  thus  establish 
ncT,v  colonics,  as  Mr.  Newman  points  ont,  but  that  they  likewise 
shelter  them  in  their  earth  casemates  in  times  of  danger.  On 
fumigating  plant  houses  where  both  abound,  the  ants  seem  to  be 
all  excitement  at  first;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see 
them  forewarning  the  aphides  of  their  danger,  gently  agitating 
and  driving  them  off,  as  Africans  do  their  cattle  when  an  enemy  is 
at  hand,  and  carrying  off  the  more  lethargic  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Again,  when  the  tobacco-sick  aphides  fall  down  on  the  surface,  there 
are  their  friends  the  ants  waiting  ready  to  rec-eive  and  bury  them. 
The  earth  is  heaped  over  thfni,  not  to  cover  the  dead  but 
resuscitate  the  living.  This  sHgl.t  covering  of  earth  sluils  or.t  the 
smoke,   and  they  quickly  rcAive,     Jivcu   when  the  aphides  arc  too 


sick  to  fall  down  in  a  fainting  fit,  the  ants  are  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  mount  up  the  stems  or  leaves,  where  their  distressed 
friends  most  do  congregate,  with  bits  of  earth  wherewith  to  protect 
them.  And  such  earth  shields  are  effectual,  and  the  aphides  emerge 
from  the  casemates  hungrier  and  more  ravenously  destructive  than 
before. 

And  then  as  to  the  milking  of  the  ants.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
increases  their  capacity  for  sap  sucking.  This  explains  another 
fact  mth  which  I  have  long  been  familiar,  but  the  reason  of  which 
I  could  not  comprehend  till  now,  that  is,  that  aphides  and  ants 
together  always  seemed  to  do  more  mischief  'than  the  aphides  alone ; 
and  yet  the  ants  never  appear  to  do  anything  but  dance  attendance 
on  the  aphides.  I  should  like  Mr.  Newman's  opinion  on  this  point. 
But  my  previous  observations  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
oftener  the  aphides  are  milked  the  more  they  eat,  hence  the  more 
ants  the  more  destructive~the  aphides.  It-  is  quite  certain  that  the 
aphides  like  the  attendance  of  the  ants.  It  -was  the  apparent 
pleasure  they  manifested  under  their  manipulations  that  first 
convinced  me  that  they  did  them  no  injury. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  ants  and  aphides  is  a  very  curious 
phenomenon,  and  might  suggest  the  inquiry  at  times  of  whether  the 
aphides  do  not  carry  the  auts.  Naturalists  will  tell  us  whether  this 
is  possible.  If  it  is,  I  should  certainly  be  prepared  to  believe  that 
they  do.  This  much, is  certain,  that  they  tread  upon  each  other's 
heels  so  closely  that  it  is  impossible  at  times  to  say  which  comes 
first.  Of  course  this  would  be  so,  on  Mr.  Newman's  supposition  that 
the  ants  transport  the. aphides;  biit  it  would  be  a  curious  iustance 
of  reciprocal  service  in  the  insect  world,  could  it  likewise  be  shown  ' 
that  the  aphides  transport  the  ants  in  embryotio  form. 

A  handy,  certain  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  ants  is  still  a 
•desideratum,  which  I  trust  some  of  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
l^rovide.  '  Boiling  water  and  arsenic  are  fatal  to  ants ;  but  the 
difllculty  is  to  get  the  former  on  them  without  injury  to  the  plants 
at  root  or  top;  and  the  latter  they  often  refuse  to  eat,  though 
treacled  nicely  to  suit  the  supposed  sweet  tooth  of  the  auts. 

D.  T.  F. 


MOLE  HUNTING  IN  GARDENS,  - 
An  old  man.  well  up  in  mole-lore,  though  not  a  professional  mole- 
catcher,  like  Warps  (see  Professor  Owen's  article  on  "  Mole  Hunting 
in  Gardens,"  page  249),  assured  me  that  the  best  way  to  got  hold  of 
some  moles  that  had  proved  very  troublesome  in  a  carnation  border 
and  adjacent  flower-beds,  was  to  watch  for  them  and  pitch  them  out. 
He  added :  "  It  is  easily  done,  for  moles  only  work  periodically,  and  for 
a  short  time  at  each  spell.  Eight,  twelve,  four — night  and  day — are 
their  working  times,  as  regularly  as  the  clock."  This  seemed  to  me 
such  a  novel  view  of  mole-working  that  I  at  once  started  to  their 
haunts  to  test  its  accuracy.  I  had  little  faith  in  the  stated-hour 
theory,  so  I  went  all  unprovided  for  a  hunt.  I  reached  the  ground 
just  as  the  clock  struck  one  of  the  working  hours — I  forget  which,  at 
the  moment.  Presently,  as  if  the  clock  had  summoned  the  mole  to 
duty,  the  ground  was  turned  up  in  a  fresh  heap  beside  me.  After 
the  heap  there  followed  a  run.  Quick  as  possible  I  followed  the 
track  with  my  hands;  the  mole,  greatly  wondering,  doubtless,  what 
it  had  got  at  its  heels,  did  its  best,  and  went  ahead  at  a  gallop. 
But  fate  was  against  it.  It  had  to  make  and  clear  the  way,  and  it 
loosened  the  earth  forme;  so,  after  an  exciting  chase,  I  overtook 
and  caught  him,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  pitched  out  since  then 
with  a  spade  ;  but  I  believe  my  success  with  hands  only,  against  tho 
Ijoring  snout  and  short,  stout  fore-feet  of  the  mole,  is  unique. 

My  chief  object,  however,  in  writing,  is  to  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Professor  Owen,  rfr  some  other  gifted  naturalist,  whether  the  mole 
adheres  to  these  peiiodical  workings  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  devotes 
the  same  hours  always  to  work,  sleej"),  and  play.  D.  T.  Fish. 

[Professor  Owen  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  subject: — "Moles',"  he  says,  "do  work,  witli  jire'tty 
regular  intervals  of  rest,  four  or  more  t'mes  in  the  day;  but  not 
all  at  given  hours.  Tour  correspondent  has  drawn  his  conclusion 
from  probably  an  accidental  coincidence. "~| 


Bees  Destrtietive  to  Fruit.— In  France,  it  is  said,  there  nre  no 
greater  pests  to  the  fruit  garden,  especially  to  the  grapes,  than  the 
common  honey-hees.  I'hey  are  not  content  with  levying  a  vei-y  handsome 
tithe,  but  they  often  devour  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  crop,  besidts 
attacldng  all  the  best  pears  and  apples.  In  short,  they  are  much  worse 
than  wasps,  as  these  are  not  ahundimt  and  troublesome  every  year,  as  the 
bees  are. 

Tenacity  of  Iiife  in.~Ccokoliafers.— M.  le  Marchaut,  a  phar- 
macien  at  Caen,  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  hfe  in 
coekdiaf^rs  when  apparently  drowned,  and  he  has  found  that  after  cfm- 
plete  immersion  for  a  considci'able  period,  if  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
exposed  to  light  and  air,  they  have  still  shown  signs  of  life. 
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CULTURE  OP  PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

(Coiifi'iiued  fromparjo  315.) 
DOUBLE   ■fflNDOtt'S. 

'L'liK  following  general  rules  may  be  found  useful  in  the  case 
of    plants   grown  i 

'     ■"  ■  t 

■m-5 

X 
I 


in     douljle     win- 
dows : — 

1.  When  the 
mci'cury  stands 
below  the  freezing 
point,  the  venti- 
lators should  not 
bo  opened. 

2.  During  hoar 
frost,  if  the  wind 
strikes  the  win- 
dow, the  venti- 
lators should  1)0 
closed  even  if  the 
mercui-y  stands 
above  32° ;  as 
otherwise  the  im- 
rhodcrato  influx 
of  the  wiud  can- 
not be  prevented. 

S.  In  mild,  fine 
weather  green- 
house plants  may 
receive  as  much 
air  as  possible, 
but  hothouse 
])lants  only  so 
■  when  the  tempe- 
rature outside  is 
higher  than  that 
within,  and  when 
tlie  air  is  calm 
and  not  too  diy. 
In  spring,  before 
the  grecnhou.se 
]i!ants  arc  placed 
out  for  good  in 
the  open  air,  the 
double  window 
should  be  jirevi- 
ously  ventilated 
by  day  and  by 
night. 

4.  In  opening 
the  ventilators 
from  without, 
care  should  be 
taken  not  to  open 
them  too  much, 
ns  too  great  au 
influx  of  dry  sum- 
mer air  would 
destroy  all  the 
advantages  which 
the  double  win- 
dow alVords.  In 
summer,  during 
stormy  or  very 
dry  warm  weather 
when  ventilation 
from     within     is  _y 

inipossilile,    fresli  ~*~ES~<"~ 
air  may  be   freely 
a<lniitted  through 
all  the  ventilators  which   havi 

■>.  'L'lie  windows  which  open 


of  the  temperature  stands  the  subject  of  shading.  ■  In  bright, 
strong  sunshine,  when  there  is  no  ventilation,  the  temperature 
inside  the  double  window  is  raised  not  only  to  a  considerable 
degree,  but  it  will  also  dry  the  air  very  much.  If,  at  the  same 
tiiiio,  there  is  a  flow  of  air,  either  from  within  or  without,  the 
greater  nuniljor  of  greenhouse  plants  in  the  double  window 
require  no  shading  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  winter,  and 

spring.  But  when, 
t  '     ' 

t 
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ln'i'H    m;iili'    to  open   iuward.s. 
inwards  slniuld  not,  l>c  opeiu'd 


during  dusty  summer  weather,  nor  when,  in  cold  weather,  the 
other  windows  of  the  room  aro  opened. 

S|[.\DIKG. 

In  intimate  counectiou  with  ventilation  and  the  regulation 


during  constantl}- 
cold  nights  and 
clear,  open  sunny 
weather,  green- 
house plants  must 
be  kept  longer  in 
their  winter 
quarters,  they 
may  have  a  slight 
shading  in  spring 
by  giving  the 
outer  wmdow  a 
thin  coat  of  lime- 
wash.  As  soon 
as  the  weather 
becomes  perma- 
nently warmer, 
greenhouse  plants 
are  put  out  for 
good  in  the  posi- 
tions intended  for 
them  in  the  open 
air,  having  been 
previouslj'  hard- 
ened olV  by  the 
admission  of  air. 

As  the  double 
whidow  must  al- 
ways occupy  a 
sunny  position,  it 
must  always  bo 
artificially  shaded 
when  it  is  used 
in  the  end  of 
spring  and  during 
the  summer  for 
the  culture  of 
tender  hotlioiisu 
I)lants.  This 
shading  miiy  bo 
clfected  eitlier  Ijy 
means  of  lime- 
wash,  as  men- 
tioned, or  by  sus- 
pending a  cover- 
ing of  thin  canva.s, 
or  some  suitable 
juatcrial.  The 
first  method  is 
the  simplest,  but 
it  has  this  disad- 
vantage, that  it 
remains  during 
gloomy  weither, 
and  then  does  not 
look  wcU  either 
from  within  or 
without.  This  dis- 
advantage may,  to 
some  extent,  bo 
diminished  by 
"~*-^2-<—  laying  on  ns  thin 
4>  a  coating  ns  pos- 

'  sible.     so    as     to 

break  the  forco  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  .snti,  and  yet  admit 
sullieient  light. 

The  plants  in  a  common  double  window  are  best  shaded  on 
hot  an(l  bright  summer  days  by  hanging  a  shade  of  sailelotii 
-oiitsido  which  c;vn  bo  raised  and  lowered  by  u  cord.  The  sivmo 
mode  of  shading  may  bo  used  for  the  double  window,   only 
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here  tte  raising  and  lowering  of  the  shade  must  be  from  the 
outside,  or  the  cord  may  be  passed  over  rollers,  and  brought  in 
through  the  frame  of  the  wiudo-sv,  so  that  the  shade  may  bo 
I'aiscd  and  lowej'ed  from  within  at  any  time  when  necessary. 
This  arrangement  is,  of  course,  the  best. 

As  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  such  a  shade  is  alwaj's 
costly,  we  may  suggest  two  othci'  methods.  The  first  of 
these  resembles  the  limewash  plan  in  Ijeing  a  permanent 
shade  formed  of  some  shading  material  fastened  over  the 
outside  of  the  window.  For  this  purpose  wide-meshed  muslin, 
or    a    shade    woven  * 

of  reeds,  or  twigs 
with  interstices  at 
least  as  wide  as  the 
width  of  the  ma- 
terials, is  used.  This 
shade,-  which  is  to  - 
remain  iixed  all  the 
summer,  and  which 
merely  breaks  the 
force  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  yet  looks  ^ 
better  than  the  lime- 
wash,  is  first  applied 
in  spring,  when  there 
is  reason  to  dread 
that  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  sun  may 
injure  the  jjlahts. 

The  other  mode 
consists  in  hanging 
on  the  inside  of  the 
glass  a  shade  of  thin 
linen  or  cotton  ma- 
terial. This  plan  is 
easily  adopted,  but 
the  shade  can  only 
be  properly  managed 
by  raising  and  lower- 
ing it  with  cords 
close  to  the  glass,  as 
the  ordinary  method 
of  doing  so  by  means 
of  rollers  would  be 
injui'ious  to  many  of' 
the  plants  in  the 
window,  or  could  not 
be.  used  at  all.  If 
this  inner  shade  be 
raised  and  lowered 
Ij}-  some  contrivance 
similar  to  that  which 
is  employed  for  the 
windows  of  railway 
cariiages  we  may 
consider  it  the  best 
kind  of  shade,  as  it 
can  be  used  or  re- 
moved at  all  times, 
is  not  affected  by 
the  weather,  is  easily 
managed,  and,  lastly, 
is  not  expensive. 

"With  reference  to 
shading  in  general, 
it  is  to  be  pai'ticularly 

observed  that  it  promotes  a  luxuriant  and  stroiig  growth  of 
the  plants  by  inducing  a  moist  atmosijherc ;  Ijut  if  it  is  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  production 
of  flowers.  "^Therefore,  wherever  a  permanent  shade  is  em- 
ployed, it  should  not  be  used  sooner  than  the  season  of  the 
year  renders  it  absolutely  necos'sary,  and  should  be  removed 
early  ill  autumn ;  at  the  time  when  no  shade  can  be  given, 
ventilation  both  from  within  and  without  should  be  employed 
accordmg  to  the  weather.  But  where  a  movable  shade  is  used, 
the  plants  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  and  evening 
sun,  and  should  be  shaded  only  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
winter,  the  sun  may  be  allowed  full  access  during  the  entire 
day. 

INTEEIOK  AREAKG-EMENTS. 

Double  wmdows,  which  always'  possess  a  greater  depth  than 
ordinary  room  windows,  should  bring  safely  through  the 
winter  as  large  a  number  of  plants  as  possible,  or  supply 
flowers  during  the  whiter  months  for  the  other  windows  or 
for  flower  stands.  For  this  pvirpose,  in  addition  to  the  lowest 
shelf,  or  that  which  rests  immediately  on  the  window-sill,  one 

or  more  shelves 
should  be  added.  In 
order  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  cu'culation 
of  the  air,  instead  of 
boards,  the  upper 
shelves  should  be 
made  of  laths  placed 
at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  fi'om  each  other. 
These  laths  .should, 
moreover,  be  move- 
able, so  that  they 
may  be  all  or  par- 
tially removed  at  any 
time  when  the  growth 
of  the  plants  below 
them  renders  this 
necessary. 

The  uppermost  of 
these  shelves  will 
oocup)y  the  warmest 
and  the  driest  posi- 
tion, and  on  that 
account  are  the  most 
suited  for  the  forcing 
offlowers.  Theplants 
placed  on  them  are 
reached  by  means-' 
of  a  movable  ladder 
with  steps  on  both 
sides. 

Finally,    in     "  in- 
serted "  double-win- 
dows, at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  no 
reservoir  for  heating 
purposes,   the   taller 
plants  are  placed  on 
a  board  which  lies  on 
^  the  groimd,  and  only 
single    small    plants 
on   the    window-sill, 
which    is   not    moic 
than   U  foot  broad, 
and   immediately  in 
front   of  the   lowest 
panes.      The   height 
of   the  lowest   shelf 
from  the  ground  de- 
pends on  the  height 
of  the  plants,  the  tops 
of  which  should  re- 
ceive as  miich  light 
as       possible.        By 
the   arrangement   of; 
the  ]ilants  on  separate  shelves,  the  smallest  and  weakest  speci- 
mens will  be  next  to  the  window,  and  the  larger  ones  placed 
farther  back,  so  that  each  may  have  as  nmch  light  as  possfljlo. 
Fuither,  the  plants   in  the    double  window  shorild  not  be 
placed  so  closely  together  that  their  branches  will  touch  each 
other,  pr  even   that   some   of   them  may  lie  against   others, 
otherwise,  only  thin  bad  specimens  will  be  grown,  as  occui-s 
in  plant  houses  under  the  same  circumstances.   -We  may  here 
I'epeat  what  has  been   already  said,   that   it   will   afford  the 
cultivator  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  raise  a  few  good 
specimens  than  many  bad  ones. 


iHiiiiiiwatrrj'i'-^T- 

v^  ii  I'ir 

JillittJffll 
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TLANT  CASES. 

A  coatriviinco  much  adopted  for  the  culture  of  plants  in 
rooms,/ especially  for  such  plants  as  do  not  thri\-c  in  the 
dry  air  of  a  room,  and  Tfhich  has  been  frequently  em- 
])loyod  witTi  tlio  best  results,  is  a  large  glass  case  arched  at 
the  top ;  or  it  may  ))0  of  small  size  and  constructed  of  glass 
and  iron,  and  ])laced  on  a  table  or  stand  near  the  window. 
When  it  is  of  small  size,  the  whole  of  the  top  may  lie  taken 
oil'  in  order  to  attend  to  the  plants,  and  when  of  large 
dimensions,  windows  or  openings  are  made  in  the  sides  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  particular  form  of  the  case  and  the 
table  or  stand  may  be  varied  in  a  manifold  degree. 

The  figure  on  p.  3-5'.)  is  an  illusti'ation  of  ojie  of  these  plant 
cases  of  moderate  size.  The  stand  bears,  firstly,  like  most 
.'lower-stands,  a  box  or  case,  made  to  fit  it  exactly.  Inside  this 
case  is  another  made  to  lift  out,  and  formed  of  zinc  or  of 
tinned  iron,  with  a  pierced  bottom,  and  a  tray  underneath  to 
receive  the  water  wlucli  di'ains  down,  and  wliich  is  carried 
olf  through  a  cock  underneath.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
drainage  from  the  upper  case  into  the  tray,  the  upper  case 
should  stand  on  hollow  supports.  We  have  also  given  a 
vortical  section  of  this  arrangement,  on  which  the  permanent 
thriving  of  the  jdants  cultivated  in  the  plant  case  depends, 
for  unless  the  drainage  is  perfect,  the  earth  ceases  to  be  per- 
colated by  ail',  and  becomes  sour  and  uuftt  to  furnish  proper 
nntriment  to  the  plants. 

In  the  culture  of  .stove  plants,  this  most  important  point 
must  be  attended  to,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  plant  case, 
but  also  wherever  plants  are  grown  in  iron  boxes  which  stand 
in  wooden  cases  (as,  for  instance,  for  forming  arl)ours  in 
windows,  &c.),  similar  precautions  must  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  drainage. 

The  iron  case  is  now  filled  with  earth,  in  which  ai'c  l)lantcd 
I''erns,  Aroids,  Marantas,  Brouielias,  Selaginellas,  I'alms,  &c., 
or  pieces  of  stone  may  be  placed  in  it,  between  which  (^arth  is 
to  be  filled  in  and  planted  with  a  suitable  selection  of  plants 
which  can  be  grown  between  the  stones. 

In  plant  cases  of  larger  dimensions,  little  landscapes  with 
fountains,  cascades,  and  tiny  mountains  may  be  represented. 
Dead  branches  of  trees,  of  not  too  great  a  size,  and  knotty 
roots,  may  be  jilaccd  here  and  there,  and  planted  with 
J5romclias,  Orchids,  and  Aroids;  handsome  baskets  and  other 
contrivances  containing  Orchids,  yl'Ischynanthus,  &c.,  may  be 
siis])cndcd  at  intervals,  while  dwarf  Selnginellas  aiul  neat  Ferns 
cover  the  turf  between  the  plants. 

On  the  prececding  page  is  an  illustration  of  the  gable  end  of 
one  ot  the  largest  plant  cases  that  wo  have  seen,  and  which 
Hcrr  Cri-aveur  Zimmerman  has  constructed  and  set  up  iu  a  room 
of  his  dwelling-house  in  St.  I'otcrsburgh.  It  is  9.\  feet  long. 
&J-  feet  v.'ide  ;  the  windows  arc  5:}  feet  high,  and  the  height  of 
the  gable  cud  is  T-i,  feet.  The  Jitand  supports  a  reservoir  of 
zinc  filled  with  water,  the  snirface  of  which  is  for  the  greatci- 
part  covered,  with  the  exception  of  an  irregular  space  in  the 
middle,  where  numerous  fountains  piny  and  gold  fish  swim 
about,  while  water  drops  continually  from  the  dill's  in  the 
for(;ground.  This  water  passes  into  the  under  basin.  Where 
water  is  not  used,  the  basin  is  covered  over  with  a  ]icrforatcd 
iilato,  on  which  a  layer  of  soil  is  placed,  and  iu  this  many 
Uiiuls  of  hand.«ome  indoor  ]ilants,  such  as  Ferns,  I'alms, 
Aroids,  Rcitamine»%  Lilies,  &c.,  are  planteil,  the  surface  under 
them  being  covered  with  a  green  carjiet  of  Sclaginclla,  Ficus, 
iiiul  Tradescantia,  while  here  aud  there  handsome  small  speci- 
mens of  variegated  Caladiums,  Eranthemums,  and  Gloxinias 
iu  Mower  add  greatly  to  the  ell'ect.  Detween  these  plants  arise 
several  higher  clifi's,  of  which  the  one  represented  in  the  fore- 
grouiul  contains  a  zinc  reservoir  at  the  height  of  four  feet 
from  the  bottom,  which  feeds  the  fountains  and  the  little 
cascades  which  tall  from  the  rocks.  The  water  is  forced  into 
this  reservoir  from  the  larger  one  by  means  of  a  pump  placed 
under  the  stand.  On  the  cliffs  ami  in  their  crevices  grow  all 
sorts  of  ferns,  Dasyliriou.s,  Aroids,  &c.,  and  here  and  there 
knotty  braiUchcs  are  furnished  with  climbers,  Oi'chids,  Brom- 
elias,  and  similar  ]>lants,  ^vhich  attain  a  luxuriance  equal  to 
that  which  ones  sees  iu  a  regular  i)lant  house. 

Wc  know  that  Iho  .lapanese  delight  to  give  a  representation 
of  a  whole  landscape  on  the  smallest  scale  iu  their  little 
gardens  ;  but  in  the  plant  cases  we  may  have  before  our  eyes, 


the   whole    year   through,   the    luxuriant   vegetation   of    the  • 
tropics  on  a  small  scale;   aud,  confined  to  a  town  life,  may 
cultivate  for  oiu'  enjopnent  a  pleasing  collection  of  the  finest 
and  most  tender  plants  ftom  all  countries. 

roxsTiiucTiox  or  a  plaxt  case. 
The  roof  of  the  jjlant  case  may  be  of  various  shapes — angulai", 
round,  vaulted,  &c. — but  it  should  always  be  made  as  light  as 
]iossible.  The  frame  may  be  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  or 
sheet  iron,  and  should  be  painted  and  varnished  to  preserve  it 
from  rust.  In  plant  cases  af  small  size  the  entire  glass  cover 
can  be  taken  oil',  or  a  large  bell-glass  may  be  used ;  in  those' 
of  moderate  size  single  panes  are  used  as  windows  to  open  aud 
shut.  In  those  ol;  larger  size,  a  cast  iron  or  wrought  iron 
frame  js  used,  covered  with  lightly  constructed  iron  framed 
windows,  which  can  be  raised  at  ]ileasure  to  put  in  and  take 
out  plants.  In  Hcrr  Zinnnermau's,  the  fi-amcwork  is  made 
of  wi'ought  iron,  and  all  the  lower  windows  open  on  hinges. 
A  similar  structure  of  wood  would  be  too  clumsy,  aiul  would, 
from  the  effects  of  the  summer  air  and  the  moisture  inside, 
soon  warp  and  rcqiurc  to  be  repaired. 

rOSITIOS    OF    TLAXT  CASES. 

In  order  to  secm-e  good  results  iu  the  plant  case,  it  should 
be  placed  near  the  window  in  a  position  where  the  sun  may 
shine  on  it  during  the  greater  jiart  of  the  daj-.  "W'licre  the 
room  is  not  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  plant  case  should  be  ))laced 
near  the  window,  and  a  selection  made  of  such  plants  as  thrive 
in  the  shade,  such  as  Ferns,  Aroids,  &c. 

Plant  cases  of  large  dimcjisious,  like  that  of  Hcrr  Zimmer- 
man's already  described,  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  aboufc. 
three  feet  from  the  window,  as  if  placed  nearer,  the  shade  of 
the  wiiulow  piers  would  be  iujurious  to  the  plants,  and  yet  the 
window  sliould  bo  near  enough  to  allow  of  the  beneficial 
intluencc  of  the  sun.  Where  the  locality  jiermits,  a  coriier 
room  exposed  on  both'sides  to  the  sun  should  be  selected  for 
plant  cases  of  large  size.  While  small  plant  cases  on  stands 
as  high  as  the  wiudow-sill  are  best  placed  in  the  wiudow  recess, 
those  of  larger  size,  which  must  be  placed  some  feet  from  the 
window,  should  be  on  stands  not  more  than  froui  one  foot  to 
one  and  a  half  foot  high,  this  lioing  the  best  height  for  light, 
management  of  the  plants,  and  also  for  the  decoration  oi'  the 
room. 

WAIOIIXU    TLAXT  CASES. 

As  the  plant  ease  stands  in  the  apartmeut,  special  heating  is 
usually  unnecessary.  Only  wheit  variegated  trojiical  plants 
like  Anaictochilus,  Marantas,  C.iladiums,  &c.,  arc  grown  in 
cases  of  smaller  size,  or  when  East  Indian  orchids,  such  as 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  are  grown  in  those  of  greater 
dimensions,  can  heating  bo  em|)loyed  with  advantage.  For 
this  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  tlic  double  wiudow,  a  hot-water 
apparatus  only  can  be  emploj'cd,  aud  that  nuvy  be  either  such 
a  one  as  wa.s  there  described,  or  a  small  covered  reservoir  may 
be  placed  underneath,  at  a  few  inches  distance  froiu  the  bottom 
of  the  plant  case,  ami  ke|)t  heated  1>3'  a  lamp.  To  conduct  the 
heat,  pipes  should  be  laid  under  the  soil  of  the  plant  case  and 
along  the  surface  of  the  stand.  If  the  reservoir  or  the  pipes 
are  placed  iu  immediate  contact  with  the  soil  iu  which  the 
plants  grow,  so  nuich  vajiour  will  be  developed  from  the  soil, 
which  will  bo  condensed  on  tho  inside  of  the  glass,  ns  to 
obscure  or  totally  hide  the  i>lauts  from  view,  anil  so  all  tho 
effect  of  the  arrangement  will  bi'  lost.  Finally,  wherever  largo 
pases  ai'O  jjlaccd  in  rooms  with  a  temperature  of  from  (itW  to 
(>->^  Fahr.,  instead  of  cm])loyiMg  artificial  he;it,  it  will  be  sufli- 
cient  to  water  and  sprinkle  the  plants  daily  witli  tepid  water 
and  to  keep  closed  vessels  of  hot  water  near  the  cases. 

ADVANTAOES   OE    I'LAXT   CASES. 

The  glass  covering  of  ])lant  cases  not  only  shelters  tho 
plants  from  the  effects  of  dry  air,  from  great  chuiigos  in  tho 
lem]ierature  produced  by  air  aud  heat,  and  lastly  from  the 
hurtful  dust,  which  in  all  dwelling-rooms  covers  the  plants 
more  or  loss,  but  it  also  jn'ovents  an  undue  exhalation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  tlie  plants,  so  that  in  the  inside  a 
moderate,  equable,  moist,  and  warm  temperature  is  maintained, 
which,  for  a  large  number  of  the  handsomer  tropical  plants.  Ls 
au  essential  condition  of  successful  cnltm'o  and  strong  healthy 
growth.      By  the  double  glass  covering  the  quantity  of  light 
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which  reaches  the  plants  is  somewhat  dimiuished.  But  as 
the  greater  number  of  plants  which  love  a  moisture-laden 
atinoliphere  do  not  naturally  grow  in  localities  exposed  to  the 
full  sun,  but  rather  in  the  shade  of  shrubs  and  forests,  such  as 
ferns,  the  greater  number  of  the  monocotyledonons  plants  of 
warm  countries,  and  many  of  the  most  admired  fine  foliage 
plants  (Aralias,  Rhopalas,  &c.)  of  our  hothouses,  they  will  not 
at  all  suffer  when  the  ease  is  placed  in  an  otherwise  favourable 
sunny  position  near  the  window,  if  a  suitable  selection  of  plants 
has  been  made.  Thirty  j'ears  ago  bell  glasses  and  water  glasses 
were  ver}'  much  used  in  rooms,  and  placed  over  cuttings  to 
induce  them  to  strike  root.  The  ]ilant  case  is  merely  an  ex]3an- 
sion  of  this  idea,  which  however,  was  first  practised  on  a  large 
scale  by  Dr.  Ward,  of  Clapham  Rise,  about  thirty  years  ago. 

3rAIv^.i.GEm5ST   OF   PLA.XT    CASES. 

With  respect  to  special  treatment,  we  add  some  instructions 
which,  however,  are  particulai'ly  applicable  in  the  case  of 
plants  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  Every  clay  the  plant  case 
should  be  visited  once,  and  ever-y  withered  or  fallen  leaf  and 
shoot  should  be  removed.  Moreover,  should  any  mouldy  or 
disagreealjle  smell  be  perceived,  the  cause  piust  be  sought  for 
and  removed,  and  all  the  windows  should  be  opened  for  some 
^  hours,  or  the  glass  covering  removed,  so  as  to  give  free  access 
to  the  fresh  air.  The  windows  mnst  alwaj^s  be  kept  clean,  and 
be  regularly  wiped  inside  and  outside.  Small  cases  should  be 
washed  on  the  inside  once  a  week.  A  mouldy  smell,  foul  air, 
and  a  diminution  of  light  are  the  conseciuences  of  neglecting 
to  cleanse  the  cases.  Plants  in  a  plant  case  do  not  require  to 
be  watered  so  often  as  those  in  the  open  room.  In  dull  weather, 
and  during  the  short  days  of  winter,  care  should  be  observed 
iu  this  respect,  and  no  more  water  given  than  is  absolutely 
.noccssarjr.  In  fine,  sunnjf  spring  and  summer  weather,  it  will 
be  proper  to  sprinkle  and  water' carefulty  with  tepid  water. 
This  will  also  remove  any  sourness  that  may  exist  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  .  As  it  is  chiefly  plants  from  the  warm 
latitudes  which  should  be  grown  in  plant  cases  (Ferns, 
Orchids,  Marantas,  &c.),  a  watei-ing  and  sprinkling  of  tepicl 
water,  will  prove  very  beneficial  even  in  winter.  When  the 
room  windows  are  opened  in  mild,  warm,  dull  weather,  the' 
windows  of  the  case  should  be  opened,  and  the  bell  glasses 
raised  in  order  to  give  the  plants  some  air.  In  dry,  hot  summer 
weather,  the  plants  should  be  slightly  sprinkled  iu  the 
movuing  and  evening,  and  air  should  be  admitted  at  night  as 
well,  to  renew  the  air  in  the  case  as  well  as  to  lower  the 
temperatui'e. 

"When  the  growth  of  individual  plants  is  so  luxuriant  as  to 
interfere  with  that  of  other  plants,  or  to  produce  crowding  and 
choking,  they  must  either  be  trinlmed  or  removed  altogether. 
If  in  bright,  hot  summer  weather  the  case  comes  under  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  it  should  be  shaded  diu'uig  mid-day 
by  suspending  a  curtain  in"  front.  If  no  shade  is  used,  then 
air  must  be  admitted,  .and  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled. 

AKUAXGEMEXTS    WITH    liEGAP.D    TO    PLASTIXG. 

When,  for  purposes  of  planting,  earth  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Case,  the  perforated  bottom  which  serves  for  carrying  off  the 
water  should  first  be  covered  with  potsherds,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  concave  piece  may  bo  placed  over  each  of  the 
holes.  In  this  way  the  bottom  will  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
potsherds  half  an  inch  deep.  On  these  should  be  placed  a  layer 
of  clean  sjihaguum,  and  on  this  the  soil,  the  most  suitable 
mixtui'c  fcir  which  is  meadow  loam  with  some  loose  peat  and 
sand.  A  stiffer  mixture  may  bo  used  between  the  stones  of 
the  rockwoi-k,  consisting  of  heath  soil  or  turf  or  well-rotted 
loaf  mould  and  loam. 

In  cousec(Ucuce  of  too  strong  a  growth,  deterioration  of  the 
soil,  and  the  decaj'  of  individual  sjjecimens,  certain  parts,  or 
even  the  whole,  of  the  plant  case  must  be  ]ilanted  afresh  from 
time  to  time;  in  which  case,  fresh  soil  must  be  added  under  the 
directions  already  given.  The  most  suitable  time  for  this 
operation  is  iu  Febi'uary  and  the  beginning  of  March,  ivhen  the 
new  growth  commences.  The  Selagiuellas,  which  form  the 
green  turf,  must  be  removed  as  often  as  thej'  grow  too  thick 
and  too  long,  as  this  spoils  the  appearance  of  tlie  turf.  With 
these  ( /'.  r.,  the  kinds  generally  usecl  for  making  a  turf)  there  is 
very  little  trouble.  They  are  simply  pulled  up,  and  iu  their 
place  fresh  roots  or  growhig  outtiugs  are  iiut  in  in  tufts,  and 


from  these  new  and  similar  turf  will  soon  be  produced.     This 
however,  should  not  be  done  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
begining  of  January. — From  the  German  of  Br.  Iteijd. 
(To  he  coiitinued.) 


■    DRAINAGE. 

[The  following  admirable  essay  was  recently  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Gx'antham,  C.E.  ,  It 
merits  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  garden  drainage.] 

Arterial  drainage  and  outfalls  are  the  leading  works  in  all 
systems  ■  of  land  drainage,  and  to  them  I  have  paid  particular 
attention  as  the  means  by  which  minor  or  subterranean  drainage 
can  be  carried  out  safely,  effectively,  and  permanently ;  but, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  .  pipe  drainage, 
arterial  drainage  cannot  be  properlj'  designed  and  executed. 
The  end  of  all  pipe  drainage,  let  the  depths  be  what  they  may, 
is  to  keep  the  subsoil  water  at  such  a'  level  as^  not  to  allow  it 
to  rise  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  injure  their  growth  by 
its  coldness  and  non-fertilising  properties,  and  to  render  the 
soil  above  the  pipes  more  friable  and  open,  by  making,  it 
moderately  dry,  and  causing  a  circulation"  of  air  through  it. 
A  very  prevalent  opinion  existed  that  the  sole  use  of  pipe 
drains  was,  to  take  off  to  an  outlet,  water  which  desceuded 
upon  the  surface  of  the  land  as  rain,  or  overflowed  it  from 
springs,  &c. ;  and  with  many  faiiners  this  idea  is  still  prominent, 
and  they  cannot  understand  that  if  drains  are  sunk  in  clay 
soils  as  deep  as  four  feet,  the  drainage  water  will  ever  reach 
them,  or  the  land  ever  be  improved ;  and  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  not  lay  the  drains  deeper  than  two  feet  or  two  feet 
six  inches.  I  have  many  times  tried  to  convince  them  what  is 
the  source  of  the  water,  by  showing  it  to  them  by  trial  holes 
dug  in  stiff  clay,  and  askmg  them  where  they  thought  it  came 
from,  as  there  was  no  a]5pearance  of  its  having  run  down  the 
holes  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  or  of  its  having  percolated 
from  the  sides  of  the  holes.  I  have  shown  them  that  it  could 
only  rise  from  the  bottom  ;  but  in  few  instances  only  have  I 
found  that  the  conviction,  even  if  arrived  at,  lasted  very  long. 
I  have  also  .shown  them  that,  after  a  drain  has  been  dug  out  to 
its  proper  depth,  in  a  few  hours  water  will  gradually  rise  where 
there  was  none  before.  Many  instances  are  well  knowii  in 
which  shallow  drainhig,  say  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six 
inches,  has  been  taken  up  and  the  pipes  relaid  at  depths  of 
four  feet  and  upwards ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  in  the  present  day  persons  can  be  found  who  would  prac- 
tise shallow  iu  preference  to  deep  drainings.  When  the  soil 
between  the  drains  has  been  rendered  perfectly  permeable,  so 
than  rain  water  sinks  to  the  full  depth  of  the  drains,  and  the 
subsoil  water  rises  up  to  their  level,  the  work  may  be-  deemed 
to  be  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  the  drains  have  not  been 
placed  too  far  apart,  having  regard  to  the  depth .  in  the  parti- 
cular soil  which  is  being  treated. 

SOILS. 

In  laying  out  drainage  the  principal  difficulty  in  detenniniug 
both  the  depth  and  width  apart  of  drains,  is  found  in  dealing 
with  the  diff'ei'ent  kinds  of  soil  that  are  met  with.  The  first, 
questions  that  naturally  aiise  are — "^AHiat  is  the  geological 
fonnation  of  the  locality.^  and  what  is  the  inclination  or  di]) 
of  the  strata  y  From '  the  answers  to  these  c^uestions  we 
are  able  to  infer  the  existence  or  absence  of  permanent 
spri]igs.  Thus,  for  example,  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or  other  fi'cc 
soil,  surroipided  or  underlaid  by  beds  of  clay  or  other  imper- 
vious strata,  store  up  large  bodies  of  water,  which,  by  slow 
percolation,  saturates  the  surface  of  the  comitry.  So  that  we 
can  in  such  cases,  by  simple  moans  and  a  small  amount  of  work, 
free  large  areas  of  land  from  wetness.  A  knowledge  of  the 
soils  may  be  gained  by  sinking  trial  holes,  exceeding  iu  depth 
the  proposed  drainage,  or  by  boring  to  moderate  depths.  Soils 
may  be  classed  in  two  grand  divisions — clays  and  free  soils, 
an<l  it  i.s]  these  we  have  to  deal  with;  but  it  must  be  remer.ibered 
that  each  of  them  admits  of  several  subdivisions,  and  in  both 
cases  rock  may  be  mixed  with  them. 

DEPTHS    OF   DKAIXS. 

Four  feet  minimum  depth  of  pipe  drainage  has  been  fixed 
after  mature  delibei-ation  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  imperatively 
insisted  upon  in  every  kind  of  soil  or  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  of  land.     One  constantly  meets  with  the  objection] 
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that  water  cannot  get  down  through  thick  clay,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  go  so  deep  as  foiu-  feet;  but  our  experience  teaches 
us  that  the  soil,  having  become  more  loosened  and  opened  by 
cracks,  admits  the  permeation  of  water  to  that  depth  at  least ; 
the  very  worm -holes  permit  the  rain  to  percolate  ;  and  after  it 
has  once  found  its  way,  l)y  gravity,  through  the  soil,  by  innu- 
merable small  passages,  it  never  ceases,  year  after  yeai',  to 
continue  the  same  course.  Thus,  m  course  of  time,  the  whole 
depth,  from  the  causes  before  cited — namely,  the  jn'evention 
of  the  capillary  attraction  ujjwards  of  ungenial  water,  the 
admission  of  air  by  the  j)ipes,  and  the  gradual  filteruig  of  rain 
from  above — is  totally  changed  in  character  from  that  of  an 
oijdurate  and  untractable  soil  to  that  of  a  more  genial  jjlant- 
j)roduciug  one.  The  same  effects  arc  produced  both  in  arable 
iuid  pasture  lands  ;  but  the  system  to  bo  adopted  in  drainuig 
them  is  somewhat  different.  1  >havo  hitherto  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  certain  minimum  depth  at  which  Jiipe 
drainage  is  ca])ab!e  of  producing  the  best  results,  more  parti- 
cularly when  applied  to  stiff  clay. 

DISTANCES    APART. 

I  think  a  general  iMile  miglit  bo  established  to  determine,  in 
connection  with  the  depths,  the  distances  at  which  the  drains 
should  be  placed  apart  from  each  other,  and  that  is  that  the 
width  should  bo  a  multiple  of  the  depth,  for  instance,  four  feet 
drains  may  be  10,  20,  21,  28,  :12,  36,  or  40  feet  ajiart,  the  depth 
being  tivat  found  at  which  the  level  of  the  water  bed  stands 
/;  beneath  the  sui-face.  We  must  then  judge,  from  the  nature  of 
'  vthe  soil,  whether  it  will  allow  of  the  water  finding  its  way,  for 
half  of  any  of  the  abo\'e  widths,  to  the  pipes;  always  bearing 
in  iftind  tliat  water  will  find  its  way  most  (piickly  to  a  vaeuuni. 
or  the  ])oint  of  least  resistance."  Take  again  any  soil  in  whicli 
it  may  be  found  that  the  water  level  stands  at  five  feet  deep, 
the  multiple  may  be  10,  ■!••">,  .50,  .5.5,  or  (SO  feet,  and  so  with  six- 
feet  drains  the  widths  may  be  00,  00,  72,  78.81,  or  IMj  feet.  The 
drainer's  judgment  and  experience  will  enable  him  to  determine 
at  whicli  of  those  widths  the  ])articular  soil  which  he  finds 
will  act  best,  remembering  again  that  each  line  of  pi])es,  /..■., 
oach  drain,  only  infiuences  half  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
next  one  on  either  side  of  it.  ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TUB    ROSE    SECRET. 
I  n.WK  been  nuikinp;  all  sort,'!  of  presses  as  to  what  l[r.  Heynolils 
Hole's  secret  for  the   easy  jji-opagation  of   rose  trees  can  he,   iiiiil 
wonder  if  pc-rcliance  it  could  ])ossibly  Ije  the  same  inethoil  which  I 
liave  several  times  used  succossfnlly,  not  only  for  rose  bushes,  but 
for  divei-s  other  plants;  whotlier  it  be  the  sanio  or  not,  mine  can  bo 
easily  put  to  the  test  by  anyone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
This  method  is  only  .a  modification  of  the  one  long  nsed  in  France 
(and  in  other  countries,  I  darn  say)  for  tho  propagation  of  some  hard 
wooilod  i)lants,  such  as  tho  Oleander,  and  which  consists  in  placing 
the  cutting  in  a  bottle  of  water  hung  out  in  the  open  sun.  I  choose  the 
rose  cutting.-)  rjither  stunted  and  not  too  luxuriant,  and  place  them 
iu  a  shaded  part  of  a  moderately  lioated  greenhouse,  in  bottles,  jars, 
or  any  sort  of  vessels  filled  witli  water,  into  which  I  put  a  piece  or 
two  of  charcoal    to  ward  oft  putrefaction.     Jlaking  roofs  is  a  mere 
ciuestion  of  time,  and  sooner  or  later  they  are  sure  to  appear.    I  have 
propagated  all  sorts  of  plants  in  this  way,  even  such  as  wouW  have 
been  auppcwed  too  liable  to  rot,  from  being  herbaceous  or  very  pithy. 
I  have  rooted    large  branches  of   .\ucuba  with  sti'ms  a.s   big  as   my 
linger,  notwithstanding  the  pith,  which  is  ccmsiderable  in  that  shrub, 
and  have  succeeded  perfectly  with  Verbenas  and  hucIi  like,  also  with 
Vines,   Heliotroiies,   Fuchsias,  Candytuft,  Diplacus,  anil  in  general 
most  bedding  plants.     I  have  never  done  this  on  a  largo  scale,  and 
oidy  for  convenience  sake,  or  front  curiosity.     I  once  made  a  border 
of  perennial   Candytuft,  requiring  two  or  three  hundred    cuttings, 
whicli  1  placed  all  in  one  jar,  they  rooted  very   iiuiikly,  and  wore  at 
once  placed  in  rows  ;  another  time  I  broke  accidentall'v  tho  stem  of  a 
largo  bushy  Diplacus,  in  the.month  of  I'Vbruary,  and  at  once  took  off 
every  branch  with  tho  heel  on  and  placed  tliein  in  a  glass  jar;  thev 
were  rooted  iu  fifteen  days,  and  were  nice  potted  plants  long  before 
tho  time  for  turning  out.     With  respect  to  Hoses,  I  m.ay  jierhaps  have 
rooted  lifty  or  sixty  cuttings  at  different  times  and  of  all  sorts,  and 
do  not  remember  any  failures.     I  generally  placed  them  in  water  at 
priming. time,  say    from  1st  to    loth   Mai'ch,    before  tho    leaf  .buds 


broke ;  but  have  also  rooted  them  at  midsummer  while  in  full  leaf. 
I  have  uo  doubt  the  method  may  be  systematised,  and  tho  evolution 
of  roots  hastened  to  any  required  degree  by  means  of  lai'go  pans 
with  hot-water  pipes  passing  through  them.  The  great  thing  is  to 
keep  the  water  sweet  and  to  obtain  the  evolution  of  roots  before 
there  are  any  sjinptoms  of  decay ;  judiciously  applied  bottom  heat 
and  leaving  on  as  many  leaves  as  tho  cuttings  can  bear,  will,  of 
coarse,  tend  to  promote  this. — Fuedk.  Palxiek,    VersaiUes. 

TuK  following  is  a  method  of  striking  rose  cuttings  especially 

adapted  for  increasing  rapidly  new  and  scarce  varieties.    In  Xovember 
procure  from  the  nursery  the  kinds  you  desire  to  possess.     I  should 
have  uo  objectioti  to  their  being  on  the  Mauetti  stock,  if  budded  close 
■to  the  gronnd.     Plants  on  their  own  roots  can  scarcely  be  obtained 
strong  enough  to  yield  plenty  of  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  new  roses  can 
hardly  be  obtained  at  all  on  their  own  roots.    ^Vhcn  received,  shorten 
back  their  roots  and  pot  them  into  six  or  eight  inch  pots  according 
to  their  strength,  completely  burying  the  stock  if  possible.     I  must 
say,  however,  that  with  most  of  the  plants  on  Jfanetti  stocks  that 
have  come  into  my  hands  I  have  found  a  dithculty  in  doing  so.    When 
potted,  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  place  them  in  a  cool  house. 
About  Christmas  prune  them,  cutting  away  all  weak  shoots,  and 
shorten  well  back  all  strong  ones.     In  January  fill  a  i)it  with  leaves 
and  stable  dung,  so  as  to  produce  a  n'ce  sweet  steady  bottom  heat 
of  75^.     Plunge  the   pots  in  the   pit,  and  for  the   first  three   weeks 
give  abundance  of   ventilation,  as  the  object    is  to  indnce   vigorous 
root  action   ^\-itho^t  unduly   exciting   top   growth.     When    growtii 
commences,  use  tho  syringe  freely  early  in  the  afternoons  of  sunny 
days,  shutting  up  the  pit  at  the  same  time.     Remove  every  flower 
bud  that  appears  as  soon  as  observed,  and  supply  them  freely  with 
liquid  manure.     A  very  suitable  liquid  manure  may  he  made  for 
this  purpose  by  dissolving  lib.  of  guano  in  a  barrel  of  soft  water 
(thirty-six  gallons).     When  the  wood  is  sufficiently  advanced,  i)ro- 
pagating   may   be   commenced.      Some    judgment   is   necessary   in 
selecting  the  wood  of  the   requisite   firmness,  as  soft   growth  will 
damp  off;    but  anyone   who  has   had   experience   in  budding  will 
understand  what   I  mean.     As  sooii  as  the  shoots  have  reached  tho 
proper  degree  of  solidity,  commence  taking  otf  tho  cuttings  ;  each 
joint  with  a  leaf  and  bud  attached  will  make  a  cutting.     Leave  the 
leaf  on  entire,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  wood  below  the 
bud.     Ilemove  with  one  stroke  of  the   knife  a  thin  strip  of  the  outer 
bark,  commencing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bud  and  reaching  down 
to   the   base  of  tho  cutting.     The   object  of  this  is  toiacilitate  tho 
emission  of  roots.     Insert  the  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  six-inch 
pots,  with  the  leaves  pointing  to  the  centre;  do  not  nse  a  peg,  but 
take  the  cuttings  between  the  finger  and    thund)  and  gently  but 
firmly  press   them  in.     Tho  base  of  the  cnttings  thus  have  a  firm 
resting-place,  which  is  a  point  of   some  importance.      Plunge  tho 
cutting  pots  into  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  80°  or  S5';  shade  on  bright, 
sunny  days  and   keep   them   close.     Do  not   let  the  leaves  tlag.  but 
guard  against  damp,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  will   be  rooted.     ' 
In  preparing  the  jiots   ft»r  the   cuttings,  let   them   be  well   drained, 
jilacing  a  few  rough  pieces  of  turf  over  the  drainage.     Fill  the  pots 
to  within  half  an  inch  of  tho  top,  and  water  them  with  a  rosed  pot ; 
let  them  drain  for  half  an   hour,  then  apply  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  dry,  sharp  silver  sand.     When   inserting  tho  cuttings,  the 
dry  sand  ^vill  fill  all  cavities,  and  a  gentle  sprinkling  with  water  will 
make  all  firm.     Weak  spindling  cuttings  seldom  make  strong  plants  ; 
therefore   it  is   important  that   the  plants    producing  the    cuttings 
should  be  well  attended  to,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  every  Uower 
bud  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  induce  strong  vigorous  growth. 
In   buying   roses  for  this  purpose,  I  should  ])rcfer  them  from  the 
open  ground   rather  than   have  plants  in  pots ;  because  the  plants 
from   tho  open  ground  will  generally  be  tho  strongest.     Where  the 
necessary  convenience  exists,  it  is  not  too  late  now  to  give  this  plan 
a  trial.     There  is   nothing   new  about  it,  for  I  have  put   iu    rose 
cuttings   from  single  buds  many  years  ago  with  scarcely  five  per 
cent,  of  failures.     Tho  great  thing  is  to  take  tho  wood  wheit  it  is 
beginning  to  get  firm,  which  is  generally  about  the  first  week  of  the 
l)Iooming  |jeriod  ;  of  course,  all  tho  shoots  will  not  bo  ready  at  tho 
same  time,  therefore,  if  a  large  stock  is  wanted,  the  work  of  pro- 
pagation  may  go  on  for  several  weeks.     Many  hundreds  of  cnttings 
may  be   obtained   in  this  way  from  only  a  few  strong  plants.     A 
very   gooil    j)lan  of    striking  roses   when   cuttings   are  plentiful  is 
to   put  them   in  a  jirepared    bed  nnder  a  north    wall  or  fence   in 
October.     Mako  tho   cuttings  about  eight   inches  long,  and   plant 
them   thickly  in  rows,  in  n  slanting  direction,   leaving  about  two 
inches  of  the  cutting  out  of  the  ground.   This  involves  little  trouble, 
ami  in  a  favourable  season  a  large  percentage  will   root.     In  severe 
winters  a  littlo  hay  scattered  thinly  over  them  will  protect   them. — 
E.  UOliUAV,  Kaiiifinj  Abbey. 

So  Itr.  Ilolo  has  a  "  rose  secret"  which   ho  doro  not  dividgo- 

Why  did  he  not,  like  anotlier  Cburcli dignitary  I  have  lieard  of,  arrcst 
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the  secret  in  its  shell  with,  '■  Stop,  stop,  I  must  first  caU  in  a  few 
friends  to  help  mo  to  keep  it"?     Be  that  as  it  may,  perhaps  some 
of  the  following  guesses  may  anticipate  his  solution  of  the  enigma. 
Koso  roots,  I   find,  may  be   converted    into  plants  in  the  same  way, 
though  not  fpiitc  with  ctiual  certainty,  as  the  roots  of  Pelargoniums, 
flit  tliem  into  handy  lengths,  plunge  "thorn  into  a  bottom  heat  of  from 
70  to.SO'.witliafairsharo  of  moisture,  audwhite  feet  will  run  down, 
and  a  ^^•hite  head  jiop  u\>,  like  a  piece  of  blown  glass;  and  presently, 
from  these,  venerables  veritable  crown-shoots,  like  delicate  asparagus 
tops  forced  in  the  dark,  will  si)riug  out,  and  grow  up   into  roses. 
'I'here  is  yet  another  and  a  surer  method  of  manufacturing  plants 
i'l'oni  the  root  stocls  of  roses.     Behead  a  rose  on  its  owm  roots  down 
to  within   an  inch  or  two  of   its  root-erown.      If  you  leave  much 
s-tom  tlie  subsequent  procedure  will  be  useless,  as  the  strength  of 
Ihe  ijkmt  will   rush  stemwards,   as  water  flows   through   an   open 
channel.     In  this  case  we  want  to  force  the  water,  as  it  were,  up- 
hill ;    therefore   little   or  no  open  channel  or   stem   must  be    left. 
I'luugc  tin's  root  stock,  with  the  chief  roots  barely  covered,  into  any 
light  stuff,  in  tho  same  liigh  temperature  as   that   prescribed  for 
the  I'ough  root   cuttings.      Continue  this   treatment  until  a   great 
forest  of  suckers  appear.      Then  cut  the  roots  into  fragments,  with 
a  rootlet  or  two  and  a  single  shoot  attached  to  each  ;    return  to-  a 
genial  temperature   of  G0°   or   VC   till  the  plants   are   established. 
\Vhat  may  prove  a  secret  to   some,  is   striking  roses  by   means  of 
Inds.     At  first  sight,  one  can  but  wonder  that  this  has  not  been 
more  generally  done.     Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  seem   as 
easy  to  root  a  bud  in  moist  sand  or  earth  as  in  the  bark  of  another 
plant.     But  the  living  sap  makes  all  the  difference  ;    and  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  rooting  a  bud  of  a  rose  in  the  earth  with  only 
the  bark  attached,  as  in  common  budding.     Something  more  than 
this  is  needed ;  that  is  found  in  a  portion  of  the  wood.     Use  rose 
buds  as  we  mostly  do  vine  buds  and  scarcely  one  of  them  will  root. 
Cut  the  shoot  asunder  lengthwise,  removing  from  one  half  to  three 
cpiarters  of  the  shoot ;  make  the  base  smooth ;  cut  the  ends  clean 
and  square,  about  half  an  inch  on  either  side  of  the  bud,  and  treat 
them   properly   afterwards,  and   many,  perhaps   all   of   them,  may 
grow  into  plants.     There  is,  however,  an   element   of  uncertainty 
about  it,  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  wood,  the  period  of  the 
season,   the   variety   of    rose,   and    the   treatment    given.     I   have 
found    a    bottom    heat  of    from    70°   to  75°    best  for, this  work. 
The  rationale    of    the    treatment  is  this : — First  of  all  excite  the 
bai-k   to  form  a  callusity  either  at  the  ends  or  the  sides  of  the  wood. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  bud  is  safe  ;  but,  should  the  bud  grow 
fast,  OS  it  mil  if  placed  in  the  same  temperatm'e  as  its  base,  it  will 
have  oxpeiided  its  store  of  gi'owing  force  on  its  own  elongation  rather 
than  in  making  roots.     Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  store  of  food 
tivasured  in  the  wood  and  bark  are  exhausted,  the  bud  perishes  ; 
otherwise,  it  lives.     This  mode  of  increase  may  be  adopted  at  any 
season  when  dormant  buds  are  available.     It  is,  however,  most  suc- 
cessful about  the  end  of  June  with  the  first  matured  buds  of  the 
season.     The  best  place  for  operating  in  summer  is  a  pit  or  frame, 
iu  which  the  bottom  heat  can  be  regulated,  and  the  surface  tempera- 
ture kept  down  by  a  nortli  aspect,  shading,  sprinkling,  &c.     The 
China   section   is  the   easiest   managed  in  this  way,  including,    of 
course,  Teas,  then  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  Perpetuals,  in  the  order  I 
have  placed  them.     Provence  and  summer  roses  are  the  worst  of  all 
to  root  from  buds,  and    can,  of   coiirse,  only  be   tried  in   winter. 
Records  of  experience  in  this  matter,  such  as  you  have  had  in  your 
pagi's,  ai'e  extremely  interesting,  and  may  tend  to  cheapen  roses,  or, 
at  least  make  them  more  plentiful.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


OUE,   WEEKLY    CALENDAKS. 


The  Veiteh  Memorial. — Wo  understand  that  tho  trustees  of 
this  memorial  have  invested  the  balance  of  the  fund,  amounting  to 
£H70  iu  stock  of  tho  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  sufficient  interest  accrues  to  render  the  prizes  to  be  offered 
worthy  of  the  object  in  view,  they  will  jjroceed  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  determine  their  relative  value,  and  to  submit  them  to  public 
competition,  in  (iccordanee  with  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  s\il)scribers. 

Railways  and  Public  Parks.— Everyone  who  knows  Birming- 
ham is  acquainted  with  a  public  park  or  chase  in  its  ncighboruhood, 
like  Bagshot  or  Windsor,  of  about  3,000  acres,  including  woods,  lakes, 
and  a  small  poi-tion  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  called  Sutton  Park, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  lungs  of  a  district  populated  by  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  The  thousands  who  have  visited  this  park 
will  leani  with  dismay  that  there  is  a  proposal  to  run  a  railway 
across  the  best  portion  of  it,  destroying  tho  picturesque  character-  of 
Ihe  scenerj',  and  cutting  off  communication  between  one  side  and  the 
otlier.  From  a  sanitary  stand-point,  the  injui-y,  destruction,  or 
enclosure  of  largo  parks  and  open  spaces  is  most  lamentable,  espeei. 
ally  when  these  happen,  like  Sutton  Park,  to  beiutheneighboTU-hood 
ot  grent  centres  of  population. — Lmcet, 


TiiE'fii'st  attempt  at  garden  literatiu-e  was  a  calendar  of  garden 
operations,  and  a  calendar  must  ever  be  an  important  and  a  useful 
feature  in  a  gardening  peiiodical.  Hitherto  calendars  have  been,  as 
a  rule,  invariably  written  from  current  observation  in  one  place,  aided 
by  compilation  from  already  published  records ;  but  in  consequeuce 
of  the  many  important  branches  in  which  the  art  of  gardening 
now  presents  itself,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  any  one  man  or 
even  half-a-dozen  men  can  from  actual  observation  write  sucli  a 
calendar,  as  will  meet  the  multifarious  yaats  of  the  now  vast 
gardening  public.  It  has,  therefore,  occun'ed  to  us  that  we  might 
make  a  useful  innovation  in  the  art  of  calendar-making,  by  giving) 
weekly  a  faithful  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  work  actually  per- 
formed in  evei-y  kind  of  garden,  during  the  current  week,  aronndV 
that  greatest  centre  of  gardening  in  the  world — London.  Ordinarj' 
weekly  or  monthly  calendars  all  possess  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  recommend  the  performance  of  operations  which  a  sudden  change 
in  the  season  may  render  impossible  or  uiimse.  But,  as  hencefor-l 
ward  our  weekly  calendars  will  describe  work  actually  iierformedj 
and  being  cai'ried  out,  in  private  and  public  gardens,  nurseries,  ano 
market  gardens,  by  the  best  practitioners  in  these  respective  depart| 
mottts,  the  public  will  have,  on  the  appearance  of  our  paper,  s 
reliable  weekly  guide  as  to  the  garden  operations  that  require  mos: 
pressing  attention ;  while  our  monthly  calendars,  issued  in  the  first 
number  of  each  month,  and  written  by  some  of  the  ablest  gardeners 
in  England,  will  indicate  the  general  plan  of  the  months's  operationsj 
The  climate  of  Britain  doubtless  varies  a  good  deal ;  still,  a  record  of 
garden  operations  carried  on  around  London,  will,  for  all  practical 
pui-poses,  be  a  trustworthy  guide  for  all  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  short  space  of  time  that  will  elapse  between  the  conclusion  of 
our  week's  observations  and  the  reccjjtion  of  them  by  the  public,  can 
make  no  practical  difference  to  readers  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ens 
land  and  Ireland,  whilst  for  the  large  portion  of  our  readers  who  live 
considerably  north  of  oiu'  great  metropolis,  the  directions  will  come 
in  good  time.  We  have  only  to  add  that  daily  observations  in  all  thi' 
best  private,  public,  and  commercial  gardens  in  and  aroimd  London, 
will  be  made  by  competent  reporters  in  the  special  interest  of  this 
department  of  The  GtAEDEx. 


GAEDENmG  ABOUND  "  LONDON. 
PRIVATE  GARDEN'S. 
Conservatories,  &e. — At  present  conservatories  everywhere  are 
gay  with  Camellias,  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cytibus,  Daphnes, 
Epacrises,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs ;  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Mig- 
nonette, Cinerarias,  Violets,  Callas,  Bouvardias,  and  many  other 
things,  the  whole  being  intermixed  with  frue-foliaged  plants,  which 
serve  to  set  those  in  flower  off  to  good  advantage.  Tie  temperature 
of  the^e  structures  is  now  kept  at  about  45°  or  50°  at  night,  allowing 
a  rise  of  10°  by  sun  heat.  Plants  started  into  growth  receive  mor( 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist  bj 
sprinklings  from  the  syringe.  Flowering  plants  from  the  forein 
pit  take  the  pilace  of  those  done  flowering.  The  beds,  which  have 
been  top-dressed,  are  kept  neat  and  trim.  Air  is  given  plentifullj 
in  the  morning,  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Greenhons 
plants  have  now  been  nearly  all  repotted.  Such  as  intend  t< 
exhibit  their  plants,  are  now  busy  training,  accelerating,  or  re 
tarding  them.  To  Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendrous,  Stcphanotus 
Caladiums,  &c.,  they  give  a  brisk  heat  and  plenty  of  moistnr 
Azaleas,  Genetyllis,  Draeophyllums,  Chorozcmias,  etc.,  are  kep 
neatly  trained,  and  Pelargoniums  axe  placed  on  shelves  close 
the  glassT  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  aie  shifted  into  their  flowerin 
pots. 

Stoves. — The  potting  of  stove  plants  is  in  general  frnisbed.  T 
such  as  are  in  active  growth,  water  is  freely  given  both  at  root  an 
overhead,  and  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist  by  frequent  sprinklin 
on  all  available  surfaces.  A  little  shade,  when  necessary,  prevent 
scorching.  Air  is  given  in  the  morning',  and  the  house  is  shut  ii 
early.  Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Caladiums,  are  potte 
and  placed  in  heat  to  succeed  those  previously  started.  Orchic 
are  being  repotted,  and  those  niost  actively  in  gTowth  receive 
good  supply  of  moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  bi 
those  stai'ting  are  only  sjDaringly  supplied  at  the  root ;  the  atmosphei 
is,  however,  kept  warm  and  moist  by  frequently  sprinkling,  wit 
the  syringe,  the  paths,  stages,  walls,  &c.  During  bright  snnshin 
a  little  shade  is  given.  Most  Orchid-growers  place  a  piece  of  cottc 
wadding  round  the  stems  immediately  below  where  the  fiow( 
spikes  appear,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  woodlice,  &c.,  which  ei 
the  points  off  tho  flower  spikes.  Ferns  are  kept  growing  steadi* 
and  have  all  been  potted,  except  some  of  the  liardy  sorts  that  n 
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kept  for  conservatoiy  ciccoration  ;  these  latter  arc  now  receiving  a 
shift,  and  being  placed  in  cold  frames. 

.'its  and  Frames. — AVherc  there  is  no  iiropagating-pit,  liot 
.ng  beds  are  now  devoted  to  that  pm'pose.  Cuttings  of  Coleus, 
-ilternantheras,  Heliotropes,  Ageratnms,  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Mes- 
embryanthemums,  Tropa;olums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Gazanias, 
&c.,  for  bedding  purposes,  are  being  constantly  pnt  in,  and  as  soon 
a.if  rooted  aro  (iotted  off  singly,  and  their  place  supplied  with  another 
batrh  of  cuttings  of  the  same.  Wigandias,  Solauunis,  A''crbesinas, 
J'olymniaa,  and  many  other  sub-tropical  plants  are  placed  in 
heat,  when  they  yield  abundance  of  cuttings,  which  are  Qisily  propa- 
ated  iu  the  ordinai-y  way.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  which  are 
routed  and  potted  separately,  are  jjlaced  iu  cold  frames,  kept 
close  for  some  time,  and  gradually  inured  to  Tight  and  air. 
Annuals  required  for  early  Uowering  in  conservatories  are  now  being 
sown  in  pots  in  heat.  Polemoniums,  Phloxes,  Scnipervivums,  and 
other  hardy  plants  wintered  in  frames ,  aro  being  taken  out,  and  set 
in  sheltered  places,  to  make  room  for  other  things.  Echeverias  iu 
boxes  are  kept  under  stages,  or  anywhere  in  a  cool  house  where  they 
can  be  kept  dry.  Lilies  iu  pots,  as  they  appear  above  groimd,  are 
kept  near  the  glass.  Stocks  in  pots  are  being  repotted,  and  single 
onos,  as  soon  as  discerned,  aro  cast  away.  Yellow  Pyrethrums, 
Calceolarias,  &c.,  in  frames,  have  the  sashes  removed  during  fine 
days. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery.— Flower  gardens,  where  not 
previously  done,  are  now  being  filled  with  Pansies,  Daisies,  Forget. 
me-Xots,  Pyrethrums,  vai'iegatcd  grasses,  Sempervivums,  and  many 
other  lusofnl  spring  flowei-s.  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  Seillas 
(sibiriea),  Bulbocodiunis,  Dog's  Tooth,  and  other  violets,  Ai-abis, 
lie.,  aro  now  everywhere  iu  full  bloom.  Flmver  beds  are  being 
neatly  trimmed  and  edged;  lawns  are  being  swept,  rolled,  .and 
mown,  and  walks  gi'avclled.  Grass  and  ivy  verges  aro  being  nuide, 
and  box  edgings  laid.  Pruning  of  roses  in  many  cases  is  Unishod, 
whilst  in  othei's  it  is  only  just  began. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— Pino  apples  swelling  fiuit  aro 
allowed  an  increase  of  temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere.  Snc- , 
cession  jilants  receive  plenty  of  water  and  heat,  and  are  shifted  on 
US  thoy  require  more  root  room.  Vino  shoots  are  being  stopped  and 
regnl&ted,  and  bunches  too  tliick  aro  being  thinned.  For  Muscats  in 
flower  a  high  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere  are  maintained,  but 
for  llamburghs  less  heat  is  needed.  Vines  breaking  are  furnished  with 
,a  moist  atmosphere.  Early  Peaches  and  Kcetarincs  are  thinned, 
.and  syrhiged  morning  and  afternoon,  and  shut  up  early.  In  many 
cases  a  little  air  is  left  on  all  night.  Strawberries  aro  being  intro- 
duced iuto  forcing  houses,  keeping  them  near  the  glass;  those  in 
flower  reqnirc  a  dry  atmosphere.  Melons  an'l  Cucumbers  aro  being 
sown  for  a  general  crop.  Those  planted  out  aro  tied  and  thinned, 
and  have  their  flowers  picked  off  imtil  they  have  strength  enongh  to 
support  fruit.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  water  is  given 
freely  at  the  root,  avoiding  wetting  near  the  neck  of  the  plants. 
The  syringe  is  frequently  used  amongst  the  foliage.  Kidney-  beans 
are  forced  in  sucocs.sion,  giving  them  plenty  of  ivater  at  the  root 
and  overhead.  Tomatoes  are  being  sown.  Capsicums  sown  last 
month  aro  being  potted,  and  another  sowing  has  been  made.  Celery 
IM  sown  in  heat,  and  pricked  oil  as  soon  as  fit  to  haudle,  still  keeping 
it  in  heat.  Potatoes  in  frames  are  allowed  plenty  of  air;  other 
fnimcs  are  being  filled  with  tubers,  forwarded  a  little  in  pots,  so  as 
In  eimio  on  in  snccession. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Department.— Pruning  of  fruit 
trees  i«  for  the  most  part  finished,  and  nailing  is  being  pushed  forward 
nipidly.  Mulcliings  of  littor  are  ftpplied  to  trees  tliat  have  been 
lately  planted,  ((rafting  has  been  commenced.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  aro  being  protected  with  nets,  thin  canvas,  &e.  Bush 
fruits  have  been  pruned,  and  jtho 'ground  about  them  dug.  Fresh 
plantations  of  Stmwbei-rios  still  eontinuu  to  be  nuide.  Artichokes 
nre  cleared  of  litter,  and  fresh  plantations,  if  required,  aro  being 
maile.  Small  sowings  of  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Canlifiowers, 
have  been  made.  A  fidl  crop  of  autumn-sown  Cabbages  is  being  planted. 
Cauliflowers  are  planted  out  singly,  and  also  in  patches  of  three,  ai.\-, 
or  nine,  under  a  haml-glass.  A  main  ci'op  of  Onions  is  being  sown, 
also  of  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and  Borecole.  Leeks  aro  also  being  sown 
for  transplanting.  A  small  sowing  has  been  made  of  early  Turnips 
on  a  warm  border.  Main  crops  of  Potatoes  are  being  jilanted.  A 
full  crop  of  Beans,  and  succession  ones  of  Peas,  are  being  sown.  A 
sniiill  sowing  of  Beetroot  has  been  made,  and  the  main  .sowing  of 
Parsnips  is  being  put  in.  Mint,  Rne,  Savory,  Sage,  Camonnlo,  B;ilm, 
&c.,  have  now  their  i-oots  divided,  or  slips  detached  from  the  parent 
pliinl.s,  and  planted  in  lines.  Spinach  is  being  sown  between  lines 
of  I'eas;  and  of  Jfnstiird  and  Cress  small  sowings  arc  niado  on  n 
warm  border. 


NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — The  most  pressing   labours   under  this 
head  aro  propagating,  repotting,  training,  stairtiug  plants  that  have 
been  at  rest,  &o.    Toung  Heaths  and  Azaleas  aro  gro\vn  in  London 
nurseries  by  the  thousand.     They  are  now  mostly,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  those  in  flower  and  specimen  plants,  kept  in  cold  frames. 
The  potting  of  Heaths,  in  most  cases,  is  finished.     Camellia  blooms 
are  being,  in  some  cases,  cut  for  market ;  small  plants  also,  -nnth  a 
few   nice   flowers  on  them,  sell  well.      Those  to  bo   kept   another 
season  in  the  nursery  are  repotted,  pruned  into   shape,  and  kept 
growing  on  in  an  intermediate  temperature.      Young  specimens  of 
greenhouse  hardwooded  plants  in  great  variety  are  now  being  potted 
off.     Those  struck  in  the  autumn  are  jilaced  on  the  side  shelves  of 
the  propagating  house,  thereto  remain  until  fit  for  potting  oS  singly. 
Cuttings  of  many  kinds  are  now  being  inserted  iu  pots  under  bell- 
glasses,  and  set  in  gentle  bottom  heat.     Azaleas,  CameUias,  Daphnes, 
Roses,  Ivies,  Citrons,   &c.,  that  have  been  grafted  are  still  kept  iu 
close  houses,  and  those  that  have  freely  united  and   are   swelling 
should  have  their  ligatures  cut.      Cytisus,  Acacias,  &c.,  are  kept  in 
cool  pits  or  houses.     Tropical  Palms  are  mostly  all  potted,  ami  kept 
growing   in  moist,  warm  houses ;    the  hardier  kinds,   about   to   bo 
potted,  at  present   enjoy  an  intermediate  temperature.      Dracainas 
have  been  potted,  and  are  now  kept  iu  brisk  heat,  \\-ithagood  supply 
of  water.     Old  and  scraggy  speei-ncus  have  been,  iu  some  cases,  cut 
down,    the   stems  being  used  for  propagating  purposes.      Dieffeu. 
bachias  are  also  in  some  instances  cut  down,  and  the  stems  cue  into 
short  bits  for  propagating.     Young  and  shapely  plants  of  them  aro 
repotted,    and   kept  in  a   brisk,  moist  heat.     Gesneras,    Gloxiixias, 
Achimenes,   and   Caladiums,  are  now  started  in  small  pots  in  strong 
heat.     Marantas  have  been  repotted,  and  are  likewise  kept  in  strong 
heat.  Almost  all  stove  plants  have  been  shifted,  and  are  commencing 
to  grow;  they  have  abnudanco  of  water  at  the  root  and  overhead, 
and  enjoy  a  high   temperature.     Orchids  are,  for  the   most   part,  . 
repottoil  and  top-dressed.     Aucubas  are  placed  in  heat,  to  induce 
them  to  flower  freely,  and  be  the  more  easily  "set"  by-and-bye.     In 
some  cases  they  have  boon  already  fertilised.  Bediling  plants,  such  as 
Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Alteraanthcras,  Lobelias,  Colenses,  Verbenas, 
Tropa?olums,  Mesembi-j'anthemums,  Heliotropes,  .Igeratums,  Wigan- 
dias, Solanums,  and  many  others,  are  in  heat,  iu  order  to  cause  them 
to   yield   cuttings   more   abundantly.      Dahlias    are  started    under 
stages  and  iu  any  place  where  they  can  be  conveniently  stowed,  and 
where  they  can  enjoy  a  little   heat.     Cannas  are  started  in  the  same 
way,  but  are  propagated   by  dividing  the  roots,  presei-ving  a  crown 
to  each  division,  which  is  jilaced  in  a  small  pot,  and  kept   in  heat. 
Cuttings  of  Aucubas,   EuoiiTOUises,  and  various  kinds  ot    couifei-s, 
are  now  being  innerted  in  silver  sand  under  hand-ghisses,  and  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.     Tliose  propagated  in  the  autuu\n  have  still 
the  benefit  of  hand-glasses.     Early  animals  for  conservatory  decora, 
tion  are  raised  from  seed  sown    now   iu   heat,  also  bedding  plants, 
such  as  Lobelias,  Ccntaurcas,   Petunias,  Pyrethrums,  Amarnntnses, 
Solanums,  &c.     Alpiuo  and  herbaceous   plants   iu   small   pots  and 
wintered  in  frames,  are  now  placed  out  on  beds,  on  which  a  layer  of 
coal  ashes  has  been  pnt,  and  over  the  more  tender  kinds  hoops  are 
lilaeed,  so  that  in  case  of  frost  a  mat,  or  some  other  covering,  may 
be  thrown  over  them.     The  pits  and  frames  they  occupied  aro  filled 
with  bedding  materials.  Heaths,  .Azaleas,  Bpacrises,  &c. 

Outdoor  Department. — The  lifting  of  deciduous  trees  is  now 
over.  'J'ho  ground  whero  they  grew  is  levelled,  dunged,  and  dug  ; 
and  the  renuiining  specimens  that  aro  scattered  over  the  ground  aro 
taken  up  and  re-planted  iu  lines  and  in  jn'oper  order.  Evergreens 
continue  to  be  lifted  in  great  quantities  for  planting,  which  is  now 
going  on  busily,  although  early  in  September  is  a  better  timo  for 
such  work.  Layering  of  Limes,  Acers,  Uhododcndi\)ns,  Laurels, 
Ac,  is  now  being  done.  Tho  layers  aro  kept  in  their  places  by 
moans  of  small  pegs,  tho  point  of  each  shoot  projecting  twelvi< 
inches  above  ground  with  its  point,  cut  off.  Those  layered  last  year, 
whero  well  rooted,  ai-o  lifted  and  planted  in  lines  about  twelve 
inches  apart.  All  open  sjiacos  between  lines  of  young  trees  and 
shrubs  are  dug  over,  and  the  walks  trimmed  and  gi-avelletl. 
Climbere  in  pots  are  still  kept  plunged  in  sheltered  places  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  some  other  material,  and  securely  stnkoil.  Young 
conifers  in  pots  are  placed  on  wall  borders  and  plunged.  Various 
bulbs  and  other  plants  ai-e  turned  ont  of  their  jVits  and  planted  in 
beds.  Grafting  has  in  some  cases  couimencod, and  in  most  instances 
it  is  to  begin  iu  earnest  next  week,  stone  fruits  being  the  fii-st  to 
beoperated  on.  Tho  stock  of  youngfruit  reniainingafterthi'  winter's 
sales  arc  now  being  trained,  some  for  walls,  pyramids,  espaliers,  &o. 

MARKET    GARDENS. 
The  fine  warm  weather  which  wo  aro  now  experiencing  advances 
vegetation  so  rajiiilly  that  spring  work  in  this  department  is  coming 
on  with  ft  rush,    Everybody  is  now  busily  employed  with  Asparngu.s 
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boda,  which  aro  being  covered  over  with  soil  dug  from  the  alleys 
between  tliom,  neatly  rounding  their  sui'Faoe.  Lettuces  in  frames 
are  fully  exposed  during  line  weather,  and  young  plants  are  being 
pat  out  between  lines  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  in  open  spaces,  and  on 
every  available  surface  where  deeper  rooting  and  stronger  gro.viug 
things  would  not  answer.  Radishes  from  the  earlier  sowings  are  now 
lit  for  use,  and  others  are  coming  on  to  take  their  place.  Some  are 
little  mire  than  above  ground,  while  others  are  only  just  sown;  there- 
fore in  that  way  a  constant  succession  is  seouied.  Radish-beds  are 
covered  with  litter  until  the  young  plants  appear  above  ground,  after 
which  the  litter  is  moved  into  the  alleys,  to  be  replaced  on  the  beds 
in  severe  weather.  A  boy  is  kept  to  frighten  oif  birds,  which 
prove  injurious  to  Ralishes  on  their  first  appearance.  Cauliflowers 
that  have  been  wintered  in  frames  are  being  planted  out,  nine 
under  a  handglass,  which  is  removed  after  the  plants  have  got 
established  a  little,  and  only  used  afterwards  for  protection  from  cold 
winds  or  frost.  From  this  position  they  are  lifted  and  planted  out, 
as  ground  becomes  ready  for  their  reception,  three  being  left  under  each 
light.  Young  plantations  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  where  not 
finished,  are  now  being  made.  Between  lines  of  young  transplanted 
Onions,  Lettuces,  Cabbages,  and  other  crops,  the  surface  is  being 
carefully  loosened  with  short  hoes.  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys, 
Brussel  Sprouts,  Cai-rots,  Turnips,  &o.,  are  now  being  sown;  but 
seeds  for  main  crops  of  these  will  not  be  put  in  yet  for  another 
fortnight.  Wherever  ground  has  been  cleared  of  crops,  it  is  well 
manured  and  dug  over  for  something  else ;  in  cases  where  the  grounds 
are  extensive,  instead  of  digging  the  ijlough  is  introduced,  after  which 
the  ground  is  harrowed,  lined  off,  and  planted.  Potatoes  are  now  being- 
planted  extensively.  A  good  method  of  economising  space  is  to 
plant  Cabbages  (Fulham)  about  fifteen  inches  apart  in  autumn,  an  1 
to  dibble  in  now  some  early  Potsitoes  between  the  lines  of  Cabbages, 
which  are  removed  on  the  appearance  above  ground  of  the  -Potatoes. 
Saecessive  sowings  of  Peas  have  been  made,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
about  an  inch  above  ground  they  are  staked.  Rhubarb  plants  that 
were  forced  early  have  their  crowns  now  fully  exi^osed  in  many  cases, 
whilst  other's  ar'e  still  covered  with  litter,  under  which  the  leaves  are 
coming  up  good,  clean,  and  crisp  ;  open  air  crops  of  Rhubarb  are  also 
pushing  up.  .'i.sparagus  is  forced  in  frames  by  lifting  the  roots,  and 
placing  them  on  beds  of  fermenting  material,  covering  with  several 
inches  of  mould  ;  litter  is  placed  over  the  sashes,  and  removed  for  a 
short  time  about  midday,  when  a  little  air  is  given.  Seakale  is  like- 
wise forced  from  lifted  roots,  j^aoked  closely  in  hotbeds,  and  also  in 
the  open  ground,  in  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  way.  Young  Carrots 
in  frames  get  plenty  of  air  throughout  the  day,  and  are  kept  growing 
on  steadily.  Pruning  of  bush  and  orchard  fruits  is  in  most  cases 
finished,  and  the  prunings  are  being  collected  into  heaps  and  bu-ned. 
Cleaning  the  ground  is  being  proceeded  with  vigorously.  From 
about  the  stems  and  roots  of  bushes  and  trees  the  weeds  are  removed 
into  the  open  space  between  them,  and  there  dug  into  the  ground. 
Beds  are  in  course  of  formation  for  the  reception  of  Wallflower  seed, 
tlii?  old  favourite  flo.ver  being  grown  to  a  vast  extent  in  the  market 
gardens  round  London. 


SOCIETIES,   EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

UOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  season  took  place  at  South  Kensington  on 
Wednesday  last,  under  very  propitious  circurastanees  as  regards  weather, 
but  the  display  of  plants  was  scarcely  up  to  our  expectations.  Amongst 
Orchids,  however,  was  a  maguiBcently-bloomed  plant  of  Phatenopsis 
Sehilleriana,  which  was  deserringly  recommended  to  the  council  for  a 
Lindley  medal.  It  had  two  gi-eat  branching  flower  spikes,  on  which  were 
no  fewer  than  2117  blossoms  in  the  greatest  possible  perfection,  notwith- 
standing their  journey  all  the  way  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  Other 
Orchids  consisted  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobiuni  Farmeri 
crassinod;i,  and  carabridgeauum.  Sora;  Odontoglossums  were  also 
shown,  but  not  iu  sutdi  line  condition  as  at  last  meeting.  Amongst  them 
were  some  good  plants  of  0.  Alexandr.B  and  triumphans!  A  few  Lyeastes 
were  likewise  coutributed,  as  well  as  Oucidiums,  Vandas,  and  Cypi-ip,^- 
(liums,  together  with  a  good  plant  of  Cymbidium  eburneum.  Of  Darnel- 
lias  no  well-grown  specimens  -were  exhibited ;  but  there  were  some 
prettily-flowered  small  plants.  Roses,  both  in  pots  and  in  a  cut  state, 
wefc  plentiful  and  good.  Of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  two  baskets  were  exhi- 
bited m  splendid  condition.  There  were  also  good  collections  of  Cycla- 
mens and  Chinese  Primulas,  as  well  as  .an  interesting  exhibition  of  hardy 
spnng  flowers,  consisting,  among  others,  of  a  double  white  variety  of 


.  V  1    1      -      ,  "    --  "™tei'-blooming  stove  or 

mt  -niuHhate  house  plants.  Among  other  things,  we  noticed  the  pretty 
little  htenagastra  coneinna,  and  a  variety  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum 
caii^U  V^oopen,  better  coloured  aud  larger  in  the  truss  than  the  ordinary 


species.  A  few  very  nice  Palms  were  shown,  amongst  which  we  noticed 
the  handsome  Calamus  vertierdaris. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — Calamus  verti- 
cularis,  from  Messrs.  RoUisson,  Tooting;  Imantophyllum  miniatum,  var., 
Coeperi,  from  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.  ; 
Toxicophlaja  Thunbergi,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway;  and 
Walthara  White  Chinese  Primula,  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  nurseryman,  Wal- 
tham  Cross. 

Among  fruit  were  some  good  late  grapes,  prominent  among  which  were 
Alicante,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  B.irbarossa,  and  White  Tokay.  Among 
other  fruits  were  two  good  examples  of  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines, 
weighing  respectively  six  and  a  quarter  and  five  pounds ;  a  dish  of  very 
fine  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries ;  and  a  dish  of  Cox' s  Orange  Pippin 
Apples,  in  excellent  condition  and  good  in  flavour.  There  were  also  some 
creditable  dishes  of  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  and  Seakale.  Heads  of  Snow's 
White  Broccoli,  and  Myatt's  Cape  Bro-iCoU,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Burghley  Park.  


LAW. 

CARTER  &   CO.  V.  SUTTON  &  SONS. 

On  Thursday,  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  an  injunction  was  sought  by 
the  plaintifljs,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  High  Holborn,  to  restrain  the 
defendants,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  from  publishing  certain 
trade  marks,  which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  were  piracies. 

It  appeared  that  an  advertisement  had  been  inserted  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons  iu  January  1872  in  one  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  in 
which  the  medal  gi-anted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  International 
Exhibition  was  used  as  a  trademark.  Messrs.  Carter,  claiming  this  as  their 
exclusive  property,  communicated  with  the  defendants,  and  received  from 
them  a  reply  expressing  regret  that  through  inadvertence  this  should  have 
appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  reminding  them  that  in  the  year  1862  there 
were  two  international  exhibitions  held,  viz., 4he  "International  Exhibi- 
tion," and  the  "  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  International  Exhibition ;" 
and  that  it  waste  the  medal  of  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  that  the  defend- 
ants had  claim.  The  plaintiffs  further  stated  that  the  same  infringe- 
ment was  committed  in  a  work  entitled  "Sutton's  Amateurs' Guide  and 
Spring  Catalogue  for  1872,"  and  they  therefore  jDrayed  the  com't  to 
restrain  defendants  from  issuing  such  publication,  and  also  to  compel 
them  to  recall  such  as  had  already  been  issued. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion had  been  offered,  and  that  in  addition  the  defendants  had  caused 
a  notice  to  be  inserted  in  the  different  horticultural  journals,  to  the  effect 
that  a  mistake  in  the  medals  had  occurred,  and  that  the  medal  of  the 
International  Exhibition  was  not  theu's  (the  defendants).  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that  the  i^laintiffs  had  utterly  failed 
to  make  out  their  case ;  that  the  injunction  must  therefore  be  refused, 
and  that  costs  would  be  costs  in  the  cause. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 


W.  Elliot  (Many  thanks.  Mandragora  officinalis.) — S.  R.  (The  dwarf 
yellow  wallflower-like  plant  is  Erysimum  ochro  leucum.) — J.  K.  (The 
Pines  you  allude  to  are  impoi'ted  from  the  Azores  :  they  are  fine  fruit  and 
in  good  condition.) — G.  S.  (Yes ;  we  shaU  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of 
the  way  by  which  you  get  such  fine  Petunias.  Will  you  at  the  same  time 
kindly  furnish  us  with  your  address,  not  for  publication  ?) — AY.  DixsoN 
(7s.  Blackwood,  Ave  believe.) — A  Suissceibek,  (Bignonia  Cherere,  Plum- 
bago cai^ensis,  and  Taesouia  van  Yolxemiiare  the  three  best  climbers  for 
the  conservatory  in  autumn.) — L.  Shaw,  (Clematis  Jackmani  and 
montana.) 


COVENT     GARDEN     MARKET.— March  9th. 


Flowers. ^Bouquets  consist  of  white  Camellias  and  Tea  Roses  iu  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  other  flowers  and  ferns.  Polyanthuses  and  the 
pretty  Primula  denticulata  are  now  making  their  appearance ;  among 
other  things  we  noticed  sprays  of  various  Orchids,  Hyacinths,  and  other 
Dutih  btdbs,  Violets,  Geraniums.  Heaths,  Miguonette,  Hepaticas,  Daises, 
Arabis,  Aiibrietias,  and  other  early  out-door  flowering  plants. 

Prices  of  Frait— Apples,  Dessert,  23.  to  43.  par  djzen. — Cobs,  per 
lOOlbs.,  603.  to  653.— FUberts,  per  lb.,  8d.  tD  lOd.— Grapes,  per  lb.,  lOs.to 
ISj. — Lemons,  per  100.  7s.  to  10s. — Oranges,  per  100,  6s.  to  lOs. — Pears, 
per  dozen,  3s.  t>  Ss. — Pine-apples,  per  lb.,  6s.  to  lOs. 

Prices  of  Vegetables. — Artichokes,  green,  each,  6d.  to  8d. — Aspa- 
ragus, per  100, 83. 1 5  IO3. — Beet,  per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s. — Broccoli,  purple,  per 
bundle,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Brussels  Sprouts,  per  half  sieve,  25. 6d.  to  3s.  6d. — 
Cabbages,  per  dozen,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. — Carrots,  per  bunch,  5d-.  to  7d.^ 
CauUflowers,  per  dozen,  2s.  to  6s. — Celery,  per  bundle.  Is.- to  23. — Chilies, 
per  100,  Is.  6d.  to  2s. — Cucumbers,  each,  Is.  6d.  to  3s. — French  Beans, 
new,  per  100, 3s.  to  4s. — Herbs,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Horse  Radish,  per 
bunch,  3s.  to  os. — Leeks,  per  bunch,  2d.  to  4d. — Lettuces  (French),  Cab- 
bage, per  dozen.  Is.  to  2s.,  Cos,  per  dozen,  3s.  to  5s. — Mushrooms,  per 
pottle.  Is.  to  2s. — Onions,  per  bunch,  4d.  to  6d. — Peas  (green  Continental), 
2s.  per  packet,  or  10s.  per  quart. — Parsley,  per  bunch,2d.  to  4d. — Radishes, 
per  bnnch,  Id.  to  6d. — Rhubarb,  per  bundle,  6d.  to  Is.  6d. — Salsafy,  per 
bundle.  Is.  to  Is.  6d. — Scorzonei-a,  per  bundle,  9d.  tols.  3d. — Seakale,  per 
ptmnet.  Is.  to  2s.— Shallots,  per  lb.,  8d.— Spinach,  per  bushel,  3s.  to  ds. 
— Tomatoes,  per  small  puunet,  3s. 
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"Thig  is  au  art 
Wliich-docs  mend  nature  :  chan<;e  it  rather: 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shuki-spcare. 
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FX  Y  I  N  G    1'  L  0  "W  E  R  S  . 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
If,  a.=!  a  .supplement  to  the  beautiful  flower.s  which  tlic  pro- 
tection of  glas.s  enables  u.s  to  enjoy,  -n-o  couUl  command  the 
prosencc  of  object.s  of  cqu.al  beauty,  endowed  with  tlie  addi- 
tional oharm  both  of  life  and  motion,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  ploasuFO  derivable  from  our  grecnhou.ses  and  con  servatories 
would  bo  greatly  enhanced.  A  beautiful  butterfly  is  but  a 
winged  flower:  the  essences  of  a  plant  have  been  extracted 
for  its  foi-mation  ;  the  fibre  of  the  leaves  lias  probably  gone  to 
form  the  iieurations  of  the  broad,  sail-like  wings;  and  the  rest  of 
the  leafy  structure  to  weave  the  delicate  and  nature-painted 
tissue.  When  the  store  of  delicate  material  has  been  collected 
by  the  greedy  industry  of  the  untiring  caterpillar,  and  duly 
oliminated  from  the  grosser  matter,  the  continuous  accumula- 
tion ceases,  and  the  embryo  bud  of  the  Hying  flower  is  rapidly 
formed  and  protectively  enclosed  in  its  horny  caly.v,  in  which 
the  development  is  completed ;  and  when  the  final  expansion 
takes  place,  the  horny  calyx  is  burst,  and  flung  off,  like 
that  of  a  great  .scarlet  poppy;  four  living  petal-wings,  like 
the  closely  folded  petals  of  the  poppy,  spreading  thcnisolves 
rapidly  out. to  their  full  size,  essay  their  strength  by  a  few 
trial  lla])piugs,  like  the  first  essays  of  a  young  bird,  aiul  the 
flying  flower  either  darts  fearlessly  through  the  air  in  wild  and 
joyous  evolution  or  hovers  lovingly  above  some  jioor  wingless, 
but  yet  beautiful,  flower  that  is  destined,  from  the  recesses  of 
its  luscious  nectary,  to  furnish  the  delicate  food  of  the  new- 
born buttcrflj^  wlio  seeks  it  iu  the  depth  of  its  cell  with  his 
'uncurled,  hair-like  tongue. 

The  butterfly's  resemblance  to  a  flower  is  not  confined  to 
the  beautiful  petal-like  wings,  but  the  body  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  pistil,  and  the  elegant  antoniiM  the  (ilamcnts  and 
anthers.  The  analogy  seems,  indeed,  something  more  than  a 
fanciful  resemblance.  Chrysalis  of  the  Great  "Swallow-Tail, 
the  largest  of  our  native  bu'tterflies,  might  be  laid  on  the  soil, 
or  on  the  large  leaves  of  some  of  the  conserv;>toi'y  ])lants, 
there  to  await  the  jieriod  of  their  ex])ansion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  escape  of  the  buttcrlly 
from  its  chrysalino  prison,  after  the  first  cracking  of  the  hornv 
shell  along  the  back,  to  the  gradual  lireaking  fortli  of*  the 
lieautifiil  insect.  When  it  first  drag.s  itself.gradually  out  of  its 
cell,  the  wings,  which  are  soon  destined  to  assumesuch  large 
ilitnonsioiis,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  are  little 
more  than  mere  rudiments,  scarcely  half-an-im-h  long;  but 
rapully,  either  by  the  developing  of  "invi.-^iblc  foldings,  or  by 
actual  growth,  they  assume  their  natural  size,  tlie  almost 
sudden  exp.ansion,  or  growth,  being  i)lainlv  observable  in  their 
raind  progress  by  the  naked  eye. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  aspect  of  many  of  our  native  butter- 
ir^'i  '^''"^-  ''"'"'"''".s;  of  the  Cireat  Swallow-Tail  (Papilio 
Machaon)  is  bright  and  striking  in  a  high  degree,  the  light 
gleiuning  yellow  forming  the  ground  colour  being  enriched 
with  bold  markings  of  velvet  black,  rendered  gorgeous 
towards  the  edges  of  the  hind-wings  bv  s]ilendid  iicnciflings 
of  violet  and  orange.  The  charming  efi'Vct  of  half-a-dozen  or 
a  doz.-i  of  these  beautiful  in.sects  fiitting  from  plant  to  plant 
can  be  readily  imagined.  It  is  as  though  a  race  of  winged 
flowers  had  spvung  into  existeuco,  or  as  though  the  pct.al.s  of 
certain  of  the  ordiuarv  flowers  had  suddenly  been  changed 
into  wings,  and  gifted  with  the  powers  of  lligiit. 


Ill  order  to  secure  such  a  displaj-,  it  is  oulj-  necessary'  lo 
proceed  at  once  to  the  natural  histor}- depot  in  Holborn,  or  the 
one  in  ■  !Ncw  Oxford  Street,  and  purchase,  at  the  small  cost  of 
fourpencc  each,  a  dozen  chrysalids  of  Paiiilio  Machaon,  and 
place  them  in  convenient  places  about  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory. This  is  the  season  at  which  these  chrysalids  are 
to  be  procured  ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experi- 
ment, tlie  result  will  undoubtedly  prove  highly  interesting. 
The  chrysalids  of  P.  Podalirius  can  sometimes  be  procured  at 
the  same  tunc,  ,and,  possibly,  those  also  of  Paniassius  Apollo, 
that  noble  butterfly  which  inaj-  be  seen  bj-  Swiss  tourists  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  semi-transparent  wings  of 
this  beauj;iful  insect  arc  of  alight  cream  colour,  boldly  marked 
with  black  chequers,  and  also  with  rich  crimson  rings,  which 
never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  those  who  are  the 
least  susceptible  of  being  firouscd  to  the  admiration  of  natural 
objects. 

If  a.  tank,  especially  one  of  natural  form,  with  a  sand  or 
gravel  bottom,  be  introduced  into  the  conservatory,  as  is  now 
froquentlj-  the  case,  the  cultivation  of  a  few  water  insects 
might  add  very  considerably  to  the  interest  afforded  by  the 
water  plants.  A  few  of  the  curious  larvas  of  the  dragoir-fly 
ti'ibe,  for  instance,  might  be  collected  from  neighbouring 
brooks,  and  transferred  to  the  conservatoiy  tank;  thus 
aifoi'ding  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  spectacle  of  their 
marvellous  transformation,  from  the  black  and  somewhat 
hideous  form  of  a  kind  of  miniature  water  demon,  crawling 
about  the  sand  or  gravel-ljed  of  the  bi'ook  or  tank,  to  .a  creature, 
vrhose  elegantly  formed  and  gorgoousl}-  coloured  body  is 
wafted  through  the  air  by  gossamer  wmgs,  whose  lace-like 
Iieurations  are  of  truly  marvellous  beauty.  When  the  "  creeping 
thing"  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  has  attained  to  the  limit  of 
its  existence  in  that  form,  it  will  ascend  to  the  surface,  and 
creeping  up  the  stem  of  some  aquatic  iilant,  will  secure  itself  to 
that  su]i])ort  bj'  means  of  a  loop  of  silken  web,  and  then  sink 
into  the  trance  (of  some  few  weeks'  duration)  which  precedes 
the  mctainoriihosis  it  is  about  to  undergo.  The  manner  of 
its  extrication  from  the  indurated  husk  of  its  former  shape  is 
extremely  curious,  and,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  would 
form  an  episode  among  the  more  ordinary  events  of  the  con- 
.servatory,  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  first  blooming  of  a 
newly  introduced  exotic  plant. 

In  the  tropical  house  there  is  no  reason  why  the  gorgeous 
butterflies  of  Brazil  and  of  the  Eastern  Archii)eIago  should 
not  be  introduced.  Manj-  of  them  are  far  more  splendid  than 
any  Howcr,  and  adding,  as  they  would,  the  charm  of  motion  to 
the  splendour  of  their  dazzling  metallic  hues,  they  could  not 
fail  to  form  a  new  feature  of  a  very  attractive  character.  AVilh 
the  ])resent  facilities  of  inteniatioiial  communicjit  ion  it  would 
not  bo  dillicult  to  secure  the  collection  of  chrysalids  by  the 
natives,  who  possess  extraordinary  instincts  for  seeking  and 
ca|)tnring  the  wild  denizens  of  their  swamps  and  forests — from 
beautiful  and  harmless  insects  up  to  the  savage  panther  and 
dangerous  python.  They  have,  indeed,  made  a  regular  trade 
of  it,  and  it  is  by  their  ingenuity,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  wild  animals  of  their  country,  that  our  museums 
;ind  zoological  gardens,  both  private  and  jiublic,  are  supplied. 
With  the  coniinand  of  such  a  source  of  supply  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  obtain  chrysalids  of  the  rcspleiulent  and  dazzling 
Jlorpho  Adonis,  of  several  of  the  gorgeous  Theclas,  and  of 
many  other  lovely  uisccts,  to  form  the  Hying  flowers  of  our 
hot-houses,  and  tropical  palm  houses. 


CLIMBING  SPECIES    OP  ASPARAGUS. 

TuK  use  of  those  for  tlio  ornanicntatifin  of  rafters  and  trelh'scs 
in  cool  conservatories  is  not  by  any  means  general.  They  are,  never- 
theless, plants  of  easy  cultivation,  possess  elepant  folia}?e,  and  are 
useful  for  bouquets,  and  when  grown  in  small  pots  and  tiidned  on 
wire,  they  make  Rracefiil  arches  for  table  decoration.  They  are 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  an  ojieration  which  should  be 
performed  when  they  are  at  rest.  All  the  species  of  tliis  penns  are 
fond  of  slronf;  soil;  and.  being  natives  of  South  Africa,  they  gi-ow 
during  winter,  when  tliey  are  most  useful,  though  some  are  ever- 
green.    Those  best  adapted  for  indoor  decoration  are, — 

AsFAiiAois  KALCATl'S. — This  grows  from  eight  feet  to  ten  feet  in 
height;  foliage,  very  fine,  arranged  iu  threes,  r-iviiu'  the  o]->iny  tv 
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very  olcgaut  appearance  when  hanging  from  a  rafter.     The  flower's 
ai'e  white,  and  very  small.     Plant,  herbaceous. 

A.  SOA.VUE.NS.— A  slender  plant,  with  foliage  resembling  that  of 
our  common  Asparagus  ;  stem,  flexible,  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  giving  the  plant  a  graceful  appearance,  especially  useful 
for  table  decoration.     Herbaceous. 

A.  DECUJiuExs. — A  dwarf  plant,  also  with  foliage  like  that  of  the 
common  Asparagus.  It  grows  in  winter,  and  may  be  used  for  hanging 
over  the  side  of  a  vase,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  extremely  useful. 

A.  KETROFU.VCTUS. — A  vcr)'  strong-growing  species,  with  evergreen 
stems ;  foliage,  falcate ;  stem,  spiuose,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet.  Useful  for  the  ornamentation  of  a  high 
conservatory,  where  quick  growth  is  required  and  large  foliage  is 
objectionable.  It  produces  new  stems  every  season,  when  the  old 
ones,  if  not  required,  may  be  cut  away,  or,  if  required  to  furnish  at 
the  bottom  at  any  particidar  point,  tliey  may  be  stopped  back. 

J.  Ckoucher. 


DAMPIEB'S    GLORY    PEA. 

(CLIANIUTJS   DAMPIERl). 

Oi'  the  many  brilliant  greenlaonse  plants  Tvliich.  we  "have 
from  New  Holland,  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  It  was 
discovered  in  1699  growing  on  the  dry,  sandy  islands  of 
Dami')iei''s  Archipelago.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  plant  to 
cnltivate,  and  sometimes  fails  even  under  skilful  treatment ; 
yet  it  maj'  frequently  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  in  our 
greenhouses  or  conservatories.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
wintering  it  properly,  as  it  is  liable  to  damp  off.  Good  plants 
of  it  may  he  obtained  in  one  season,  during  the  latter  end  of 
which  they  will  produce  flowers  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
amply  repay  any  care  that  may  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 
They, should  not  be  wintered  in  too  high  a  temperature,  or 
watered  too  freely,  especially  aliout  the  neck  of  the  plants ; 
and  in  repotting  care  must  Ijc  taken  not  to  injure  the  roots. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  but  autumn 
is  perhaps  the  best  time.  Prepare  clean  three-inch  pots  ;  half 
fill  them  with  crocks  ;  and  fill  up  with  a  compost  of  one  half 
good  loam,  to  which  is  added  another  half  consisting  of  flbry 
peat,  leaf -mould,  charcoal,  and  silver  sand  iu  equal  proportions. 
Insert  one  seed  iu  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  place  the  pots 
on  a  dry,  airy  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  or  pit.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  about  two  inches,  they  should  be  shifted  into 
pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  occupy ;  replace  them 
on  the  shelves,  and  avoid  keeping  them  too  damp  during 
the  winter.  In  potting,  keep  the  soil  a  little  higher  in  the 
centre  of  the  pots  than  at  their  sides,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  necks  of  the  plants  from  being  kept  so  damp  as  they 
otherwise  would  be ;  and  when  water  is  applied  it  should  be 
poured  carefully  into  the  pots,  avoiding  touching  the  surface 
in  the  centre.  Towards  the  end  of  February,  or  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow,  shift  again  into  two-sizes  larger  pots, 
carefully  preserving  the  ball  complete,  and  also  the  dramage 
crocks,  as  their  removal  would  cause  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  rootlets,  which  would  prove  almost  fatal  to  the  plants.  I 
know  of  no  plant  so  impatient  as  regards  mutilated  roots  as 
this.  About  the  eud  of  Api-il  they  may  be  again  shifted, 
observing  the  same  precautions  ;  or,  instead  of  potting,  they 
may  bo  planted  in  a  border  of  well-prepared  soil  in  a  pit  or  green- 
house, where  they  thrive  much  better,  and  there  is  a  greater 
chance  of  their  wintering  successfully  ;  besides  they  grow  more 
freely,  produce  their  splendid  trusses  of  deep  scarlet  and 
purple-black  flovrcrs  in  greater  abundance  and  of  finer  quality 
than  by  growing  them  in  pots,  as  their  roots  have  more  room 
for  free  and  undisturbed  action.  The  compost  used  throughout 
may  be  the  same  as  that  used  at  first,  but  rouo-her. 

R.  Brunstrom,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  some  months  since 
mformed  me  that  he  has  seen  the  Cliauthus  Dampieri,  when 
grafted  on  C.puuiceus,  do  much  better,  and  prove  hardier  than 
when  grown  upon  its  own  roots ;  but,  as  I  never  remember 
scouig  it  thus  treated,  I  should  like  some  information  on  the 
subject  from  some  of  your  correspondents. 

In  France  ami  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  Eno-land 
this  plaut  may  be  grown  very  satisfactorily,  and  made  to  flower 
irecly  m  the  open  air  in  summer  and  autumn,  by  treatino-  it 
as  a  groonhouso  annual.  For  this  purpose  sow  iu  a  "-eStle 
neat  1,1  February,  and  keep  regularly  potted  before  the  roots 
get  interlaced  with  each  other.     Gradually  harden  them  off 


and,  for  a  short  time  previous  to  finally  planting  them  out, 
they  should  be  left  without  any  protection  further  than  from 
strong  winds,  frost,  and  heavy  rains.  In  the  first  or  second 
week  of  June  plant  them  out  in  a  sheltered,  sunny,  and_ 
isolated  position  in  a  peaty  soil,  observing  that  no  stagnant 
water  can  lodge  about  their  roots.  When  thus  treated,  they 
foi'm  very  striking  and  beautiful  objects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Fi/'ld  describes  them,  as  "  flowering 
vigorously  on  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey  treated  as  an 
annual  plant."  Mr.  Webster,  of  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  also  bears  testimony  to  having  grown  them  out- 
side with  good  results  (and  this  I  know  to  be  true,  as  I  saw 
them  there  myself) ;  he  thus  alludes  to  them  : — "  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  March,  and  nurse  them  in  heat  until  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  theu  partial^  harden  by  a  fortnight's  exq^osure  ina 
cold  fi-ame  preparatory  to  turning  them  out  in  the  open  air 
about  the  middle  of  the  mouth.  To  guard  against  failure, 
they  are  protected  for  at  least  a  fortnio-ht  or  three  weeks 
afterwards,  by  placuig  over  them  an  inverted  flower-pot 
during  cold  nights  and  bright  sunshine.  The  plants  treated 
in  the  way  here  described,  far  surpassed  in  beauty  those  culti- 
vated iu  pots  and  kept  under  glass.  As  an  illustration  of 
their  hardiness,  I  may  mention  that  we  have  some  plants  sfill 
in  fine  flower  (November  10th),  having  withstood,  luiscathed, 
three  degrees  of  frost,  while  dahlias,  and  many  oE  the  old 
sorts  of  annuals  usually,  cultivated  iu  our  gardens,  were  com- 
pletely destroyed."  W.  F. 


PALMS  FOR  THE   GARDEN. 
(Continued  from  p.  SIS.) 

Desjioncus  3I.U011  (Mexico). — Plant,  erect;  stem,  one  inch  thick ; 
fronds,  pinnate,  three  feet  long,  growing  in  a  distichous  manner ; 
leaflets,  four  inches  by  one  and  a  half  inches ;  leafstalk  and  stem 
clothed  with  long  black  spines.  Not  very  ornamental  as  a  general 
decorative  plant ;  but,  omng  to  its  being  narrow  and  flat,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  train  up  in  a  dark  corner,  where  other  plants  will  not  grow. 
All  the  species  of  this  genus  get  \msightly  when  old. 

D.  iiixoR  (West  Indies.) — Fronds,  eighteen  inches;  pirmos,  tw;o 
inches,  dark  green ;  spines,  small.  A  useful  plant  when  young  for 
side-table  decoration 

D.  3IEXIC.VXUS. — Fronds,  five  to  six  feet;  piama3,  diminishing  in 
size  until  at  the  point  they  are  merely  recurved  spines,  which  have 
a  waj'  of  catching  everything  With  which  they  come  in  contact. 
Not  a  good  ornamental  plant. 

DiCKENiA  NoisiLis  (SEYCHELLES). — Fronds,  pinnate;  pinna),  two 
inches  broad,  regular,  of  a  purple  tint.  A  metallic-looking  plant, 
with  the  habit  of  an  Areoa ;  rather  heavy  looking,  and  fond  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

Euterpe  edl'lis  (syn.,  "Oheodoxa  saxchona:  Brazil). — Stem, 
slender  when  young ;  fronds,  two  to  four  feet,  recurved ;  pinnoB, 
regular,  one  foot  long,  channeled  on  the  underside,  bright  green, 
unarmed.  A  graceful  plaut,  bearing  a  head  of  elegant  foliage,  which 
is  supported,  when  about  four  years  old,  upon  a  slender  stem,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high.    Suitable  for  table,  as  weU  as  for  general  purposes. 

E.  I'isiFEiiA  (Brazil). — Fronds,  five  feet  long,  recurved;  pinnae, 
dense,  underside,  white  ;  base  of  leaf -stalk,  fibrous.  Very  elegant,  of 
slow  growth,  and  having  fronds  peculiarly  regular.  One  of  the  best 
of  all  palms  for  the  centre  of  a  warm  conservatory. 

E.  SYXVESiRis  (Brazil). — For  all  purposes  like  edulis. 

Gaussia  PEiNCEPS  (South  America). — Habit  of  an  Areca;  fronds, 
flat,  and  spreading  smooth  ;  petiole,  round,  bright  green.  Ratlier  a 
stiif  plant,  and  a  bad  grower. 

Geoxojia. — A  genus  of  dwarf  palms,  which  inhabit  the  dense 
forests  of  tropical  America,  where  they  take  the  place^of  underwood, 
and  form  dense  bushes.  All  of  them  are  fond  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  they  dislike  bright  sunshine,  wdiich  is  apt  to  scoi'ch  them.  They 
require  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  and  in  repotting,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  them  at  the  roots. 

G.  aruxdixacea  (Brazil)  . — Fronds,  entire,  one  foot  long,  having 
a  termination  like  the  tail  of  a  fish;  stem,  slender;  height,  from 
three  to  four  feet.  Shoots  push  up  from  the  base,  rendering  it 
a  tolerably  nice  plant  for  the  front  of  a  stove. 

G.  MNERVis  (Brazil). — Fronds,  pinnate;  pinno3,  near  the  point 
broadest ;  drooping  stem,  single.  A  lax  plant,  unsuitable  for  decora- 
tive  purposes. 

D.  congesta  (Brazil)  . — Fronds,  entire.  Larger  than  the  last,  which 
it  resembles  in  habit 

G.  Ghiesereghtiana  (Central  America). — Plant, stemless ;  fronds, 
four  to  six  feet,  irregularly  pinnate ;  pinna?,  one  to  six  inches  broad. 
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A  fine  plant  for  stove  omameutation,  having  noble  spreading  fronds, 
but  too  dense  to  be  used  for  table  decoration. 

G.  3LVCK0STACHYS  (Baxks  OF  AMAZON"). —  Fronds,  spreading; 
six  to  seven  pinnae,  three  to  four  inches  broad  ;  stem,  slender.  A 
nice  plant,  but  apt  to  get  naked,  and  to  push  shoots  from  the  base. 

G.  M.uiTUXA  (Brazil). — Fronds,  entire,  eighteen  inches  long,  ten 
inches  broad;  point,  bifid,  stemless.  A  grand  plant  for  mixing -trith 
ferns  and  fine  leaved  plants,  adding  dignity  to  its  associates. 

G.  HAXicuLiGEBA  (Buazil)  . — Frouds,  from  four  to  five  feet,  pinnate ; 
lax  and  irregular. 

G.  PUMILA  (Xew  Gkanad-i). — Habit,  like  that  of  Ghiesbreghtiana; 
pinna^,  small.     A  verj'  good  plant  for  the  front  of  a  hot  bed. 

G.  sakapiguave.vsts.- — Fronds,  entire,  of  a  brown  shade,  slightly 
arched,  eighteen  inches  long;  bifid  at  point. 

G.     SCHOTriA.VA    (six.,    REGALIS,    IMl'KUIALIS,    and  iVEBSCnAFI'ElTlI  : 

CuAZiL. — Fronds,  from  two  to  four-  feet  long,  and  in  unmber  from 
ten  to  twenty,  drooping,  slender  ;  pinnaj,  alternate,  one  inch  apart, 
same  in  width.  A  truly  elegant  palm  for  the  decoration  of  either 
table  or  house — for  both  puiiioses,  indeed,  not  to  be  sui'passed.  The 
petiole  being  slender  gives  the  plant  a  light  fcatheiy  appearance. 
G.  SEEM.-ixxir. — A  fine  plant,  very  like3Iartiana. 

GulLrELMIA  SI'KCIOSA   (SVX.,   BACl'UIS  :    BUAZIL.       THE    PeaCH    P-U.m). 

— Fronds,  erect ;  pinna),  regular,  ivitli  small  spines  on  the  veins,  and 
sharp  black  spines  on  the  stem  and  petiole.  An  elegant  plant,  but 
not  one  of  the  finest  of  growers ;  fond  of  heat  and  moisture. 

LlVOPIIOBUE    AM.UtlCALI.IS     (sVX.,    Z.UI-KOIOKS  AXO    AuECA  SPECIOSA  : 

MAiurriis). — Fronds,  dense,  erect,  top  refloxed  ;  |iinna;,  regular,  two 
inches  broad,  flat ;  petiole,  stout,  base  forming  triangle  ;  stem,  vei-j: 
thick,  gi\'ing  it  a  swollen  appearance.  In  general  habit  this  resembles 
an  Arcca,  but  is  denser ;  the  whole  plant  has  a  copper-green  tint. 
It  is  one  of  the  noblest  Palms  in  cultivation,  and  when  about  six  feet 
in  height  verj'  nseful  for  a  central  position.  It  has  strong  roots,  and 
(in  that  account  requires  a  large  pot. 

If.  VERScnAFFELTii  (M.AUKU'lfs). — Habit  similar  to  that  last- 
named,  but  slighter  in  all  respects,  with  yellowish  stripe  in  centre  of 
petiole.  A  very  elegant  Palm,  either  for  table  decoration  or  for 
general  purposes.  J.  Ckouchek. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ZONAL  PELAKGOXILTIS  INDOOKS. 

I  NOTICED  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gaudex  that  Mr.  Pearson 
advocates  the  cultivation  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  blooming. 
Will  he  kindly  name  a  few  varieties  suitable  for  that  purpose  ?  I  have 
upwards  of  fifty  sorts  at  present,  and  have  been  unable  to  obtain  good 
blooms  at  Christmas  from  more  than  three  or  four  of  them.  The 
following  keep  my  grecnhouso  gay  from  spring  until  autumn,  but  I 
am  short  of  a  few  good  sorts  on  which  I  could  depend  for  winter 
blooms.     My  summer  sorts  are  : — 

Douglas  Pearson. — A  splendid  rariety;  habit  good,  truss  very  fine 
dark  crimson. 

Lawrence  Heywood. — This  variety  attracts  attention  before  any  other, 
on  aeooniit  of  its  noyol  colour  and  free  blooming.  It  ia  a  free  gi'Ower, 
good  in  habit ;  colour,  pinky  magenta. 

Othello. — Fine  truss  of  deep  crimson,  good  hahit,  and  vigorous.  . 

Duke  of  Devonshire. — A  fine  \-ariety,  with  trusses  of  a  splendid  crimson 
colour,  five  inches  across. 

\Vm.  Thomson. — Fine  truss  and  habit ;  colour  crimson. 

Thomas  Speed. — Plum  colour,  extra  fine  tiuss.  I  saw  it  at  Chatsworth, 
whore  thoy  think  highly  of  it  on  account  of  its  being  such  an  oxcellont 
hedder.     It  ia  a  tine  variety,  either  for  indoor  culture  or  for  bedding. 

Milton  ia  another  splendid  variety;  colour  dark  red,  fine  truss  and 
habit. 

Jlrs.  JtcUows. — Good  truss  of  dork  crimson  colour,  fine  for  cutting  for 
large  bouquets. 

Haj-urd. — A  first-class  bedding  variety,  but  no  one  will  hesitate  to  grow 
it  for  the  conservatory  after  once  seeing  what  it  is  capable  of  doing  under 
glass. 

Rev.  John  WooUey,  Alfred  (Pearson's),  and  E.  J.  Lowe. — All  first- 
chiss  varieties  ;  the  first  hrii^ht  crimson,  tiie  others  rose-coloured  ;  fine 
tnio.sos  of  bloom,  with  excellent  individual  flowers. 

Arthur  Pearson. — lias  line  trusses  of  magenta,  ia  a  good  bloomer,  and 
has  a  fine  habit.     I  have  seen  it  at  Chatsworth, 

Wni.  Uill.— A  splendid  scarlet,  and  most  da/zling;  the  petals  over- 
lap Pmely,  but  before  the  truss  is  half  expanded  thoy  begin  to  tall, 
and  I  have  never  yet  had  an  expanded  tniss  of  this  kind.  None  of  the 
other  varieties  dii  this,  the  tirst  tlowors  holding  until  the  truss  is  fully 
expanded  before  hoginuiug  to  fall.  I  do  not,  tlieroforc,  rcooinmcnd 
\Vm.  Hill  for  this  reason. 

Tf  Mr.  Pear.son  wonld  only  send  out  a  white  or  blush  v.irlety,  with  a 
truss  of  bloom  something  like  Lawrence  Ueyw'ood  or  Duke  of  Devon, 
shire,  as  good  in  growth  and  habit,  and  blooming  as  freely,  the 
foregoing  collection  (fiu-  blooming  from  spring  to  autumn)  would  bo 
complete,  Tiios.  Lkveh,  y).„(..,i,  h.-./.- .V'Ii"'"'*'- i'. 


SAND  AN  UNSUSPECTED  PLANT-KILLEE. 
If  Mr.  Fish  has  such  difficulties  in  procuring  good  sand  (see  p- 
311),  I  should  advise  him  to  adopt  my  plan,  which  is  to  use  none. 
All  plants  that  like  loamy  soil  are  certainly  better  without  anj- 
addition  to  the  sand  the  loam  may  natmally  contain ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  loam  contains  the  least  amount  of  sand.  Mr. 
Fish  admits  that  sand  is  chief!}'  used  for  mechanical  reasons.  Why, 
then,  impoverish  the  soil  with  it,  when  similar  mechanical  results 
could  be  obtained  in  so  many  ways  less  objectionable  ?  For  some 
yeai-3  past  I  have  never  mixed  sand  mth  loamy  soil,  and  my  plants 
have  never  refused  to  grow  on  that  account ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
grow  faster,  and  the  soil  is  not  so '  quickly  exhausted.  There  are 
many  ways  of  spoiling  good  soil,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  by 
mixing  irith  it  mmecessary  ingredients.  A  soil  natui-ally  suited  to 
a  plant  will  last  twice  as  long  as  the  best  of  composts,  and  if  a 
compost  must  be  used,  the  simpler  it  is  the  better.  For  plants  that 
like  loamy  soil — and  seven  eights  of  the  i)Iants  we  grow  belong  to 
tliis  class — if  the  only  loam  obtainable  is  too  heavy,  a  little  charcoal 
or  charred  soil  mixed  with  it  is  very  often  all  that  is  needed  ;  if  it  is 
too  light,  a  little  clay,  dried  and  pounded,  will  make  it  heavy  enough; 
if  it  is  both  light  and  close  (from  the  absence  of  fibre),  both  claj' 
and  charcoal  may  be  sometimes  added  with  advantage.  With  these  " 
three  ingredients,  a  soil  may  be  prepai-ed  mechanically  suited  for 
growing  any  plant  that  likes  loam.  Of  stimulants  I  will  say  nothing 
here,  except  that  less  stimulants  would  be  required  if  such  sub. 
stances  as  sand,  mortar,  coal  ashes,  and  similar  applications  were 
kept  out  of  the  way,  and  the  soil  not  put  together  so  loosely  that  a 
few  waterings  wash  o\it  all  its  bettor  qualities.  It  is  surjirising 
what  may  bo  done  with  common  garden  soil  if  sweetened  Avith  a 
little  ehan-ed  iiibbish.  No  addition  of  saad  to  the  natural  soil  is 
even  necessary  for  striking  cuttings  of  ordinary  bedding  plants ; 
while  for  Azaleas,  Ferns,  CanielUas,  and  many,  probabl3' most,  others, 
it  may  also  be  dispensed  with.  W>f.  Taylor,  Lonnleai. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  6AKDEN. 


Potting  Agaves. — 'When  visitintr  Mr.  Peacock's  unique  collection  of 
these  plants  the  other  day  we  could  not  help  expressing  some  concern  for 
the  person  who  had  to  pot  them.  They  are  so  variously  and  terribly 
armed  that  one  would  think  a  collection  of  them  might  be  usefiU  for 
affording,'  hints  in  a  bayonet  or  sword  factory.  When  some  of  the  many- 
leaved  species  form  rosettes  close  to  the  s^rouud,  it  becomes  a  puzzle  to  got 
at  the  plant,  as  the  leaves  are  not  sucli  as  m.ay  he  bent  about  without 
iniury.  Mr.  Croncher,  however,  gets  over  the  potting  dittieulty  easily. 
AVhenover  a  species  i-equires  potting,  it  is  not  disrooted  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  cut  right  off  at  the  collar.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pot 
of  well-prepared  soil;  and  so  quickly  does  it  root  into  this,  that 
Jfr.  Croucher  assured  us  he  had  seen  the  roots  issuing  through  the  bottom 
of  thc^ot  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  decapitation  and  potting.  The  plan 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  excellent. 

A  Deadly  Plant.— .\.  few  years  ago  there  was  in  the-Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  a  specimen  of  probably  tlie  most  poisonous  plant  ever 
introduced  into  England.  It  was  the  "Jatroplia  urens,  the  properties  of 
which  are  so  noxious,  that  its  possession  is  positively  dangerous.  1]he 
ex-curator  of  the  gardens  was  one  day  reaching  over  it,  when  its  tine 
bi-istly  stings  touclied  his  wrist.  The  first  sensation  which  he  felt  was  a 
numbness  and  swelling  of  the  lips  ;  the  action  of  the  poison  was  on  the 
heart,  circulation  was  stopped,  and  he  soon  fell  unconscious,  the  last 
thing  ho  remembered  being  cries  of  "  run  for  the  doctor."  Kithcr  the 
doctor  was  skilful,  or  the  dose  of  poison  iiyectcd  not  quite,  though 
nearly  enough  ;  but  afterwsvrds  the  young  gardener,  in  whose  house  the 
plant  was  placed,  got  it  thrust  into  a  corner,  aud  would  not  come  within 
ann's  length  of  it.  He  watered  the  offender  with  a  pot  having  an 
extremely  long  spout.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  plant  disappoand 
altogether,  and  another  specunen  of  the  genus  Jatiopha.  which  was 
afterwards  introdneod,  vanished  in  the  like  mysterious  manner.  It  was 
presumed  that  the  attendants  wore  secretly  determined  that  such  plants 
should  not  be  retained  in  the  houses,  to  cause  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dent such  as  that  which  happened  to  their  etirator. 

Culture  of  NeapoUtan  Violets. — Early  in  April,  or  as  soon 
a-s  the  plants  arc  out  of  bloom,  if  they  are  in  a  fmme,  lift  them  ; 
but  if  they  art  in  pots,  shake  them  out,  and  divide  them  into  single 
crowns,  removing  all  runners,  aiul  choosing  only  the  most  healthy 
jilants.  In  a  well-i)repared  piece  of  rich  gronnd,  with  an  east 
aspect,  i)lant  them  out  nine  inches  apart,  and  press  the  soil  fii-mly 
about  the  roots.  After  they  begin  to  grow,  loosen  the  soil  froquently 
with  a  hoe,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  syringe  the  plants  with  clean 
water  in  the  attenioon.  All  runners  should  be  i-emovod  as  thqy 
appear.  In  the  first  week  of  September  thoy  should  bo  lifted,  and 
])otte<l  in  six-inch  pots,  jilaced  in  a  cool  airy  greenhouse  or  pit,  or  a 
bed  may  bo  sunk  two  feet  in  the  gi-onnd,  filled  up  with  dung, 
treading  it  well,  to  prevent  to<i  violent  a  heat,  and  placing  over  it  a 
foot  thick  of  good  rich  soil,  mixed  with  leaf  nionl.l.  Then  lift  the 
plant-;  .-iiiv  fiiliv,  iire^erviiiLT  ii  !.'""d  ball  of  earth  to  each  :  plant  them 
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in  rows  rather  closely,  but  tlo  not  allow  them  to  touch  each  other. 
The  I'olinffe  should  bo  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  glass.  After 
pliniting,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  in  October  allow 
them  tho  benefit  of  warm  shoAvers,  by  withdrawing  the  sashes. 
(!ive  them  air  as  often  as  there  is  a  chance,  removing  the  sashes 
altugcthcr  on  mild  days,  and  tilting  them  up  at  night.  They  should 
7\nt  1)3  allowed  to  get  frozen,  as  that  would  retard  their  blooming 
s<';i.=on. — Alpha. 

Alooasia  metalliea.— I  have  gi-own  this  for  some  time ;    hut  cannot 
get  its  beautiful  leaves  in  such  good  condition  as  I  could  wish  to  set  them. 

When  should  my  plants  be  re-potted  ?— Alpha. [Alocasia  metalliea 

should  he  potted  as  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  active  growth,  using  a  com- 
post of  two  parts  fibrous  brown  peat,  one  part  old  dry  cow-dung,  and  one 
part  fibrous  loam,  mixing  through  the  whole  a  little  charcoal,  and  using 
the  compost  in  a  rough  state.  After  potting,  place  the  plants  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  80",  and  an  atmospheric  one  of  (i5°  by  night,  75°  by  sun^  heat ; 
maintain  a  nice  moist  atmosphere,  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  Give  air 
very  cautiously.]       


PALMS. 
TirE  religious  aspect  of  the  Palm  tree  dates  from  a  period 
long  anterior  to  Christianity.  Its  economic  importance  among 
Eastern  nations  gained  for  it  a  proportionate  degree  of  esteem 
and  veneration.  It  is  one  of  tlie  earliest  t3'pes  of  tlie  mystical 
"Tree  of  Life  ";  and  a  representation  of  it  as  such  occurs  upon 
an  Egyi^tian  sepulchral  tablet  at  Berlin,  which  is  certainly 
older  than  1400  B.C.  A  traditional  form  of  it  constantly 
ajipears  in  Assyrian  sculpture.  Another,  but  a  much  less 
general,  belief  points  to  the  Palm  as  the  Tree  of  the  Forbidden 
l''ruit ;  but,  according  to  a  Mohammedan  tradition,  Dates  were 
among  the  three  things  which  Adam  was  permitted  to  take 
with  him  when  expelled  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Both 
Mohammedans  and  Jews  employed  the  Palm  as  a  sacred 
symbol ;  thus  Mohammed  ordered  his  followers  to  honour 
it  as  the  sister  of  their  father,  and  as  having  been  created 
in  Paradise  from  the  same  earth  from  which  Adam  was  made. 
It  was  one  of  the  Hebrew  types  of  a  good  man;  and,  in  a 
wider  sense,  of  man  generally,  having  but  one  head,  which 
cannot  be  replaced,  and,  if  removed,  is  fatal  to  the  growth 
of  tho  tree ;  and  branches,  vi^hich,  if  cut  off,  find  none  to  fill 
the  same  position.  Figures  of  Palm  trees,  covered  with  gold, 
were  prominent  amojig  the  ornaments  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
Among  the  Jews,  too,  the  Palm  was  an  emblem  of  victory ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  its  branches  were  strewed  along  the 
]}ath  of  Jesus  on  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  I'rom 
this  time  it  may  be  consiclercd  to  have  taken  its  place  in 
Christian  symbolism;  and  thus  the  victory  of  the  Christian 
martyr  is  typified  by  the  Palm  bi-anch,  and  its  use  in  religious 
processions,  as  commemorating  the  Ijiief  triumph  of  our  Lord, 
))0came  general.  An  extended  tiso  of  this  symbolism  is  that 
given  by  an  old  writer,  who,  speaking  of  Palm  Sunday,  says 
it  is  so  called  "  for  IjycaiLSO  the  Piilmc  betokeneth  vyctory, 
wherefore  all  Crysten  people  sholde  here  Palme  in  processyon, 
in  tokenaynge  iihat  he  [our  Lord]  hath  foughten  with  the 
fcnde  our  enemye,  and  hath  the  vyctoiy  of  hyrn." 
^  It  was,  however,  naturally  impossible,  especially  in  remote 
times,  that  in  tho  noi'thcrn  parts  of  Europe  branches  of  any 
Palm  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  cpiantity  for  use  in  the 
ceremonies  of  Palm  Sunday.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of 
other  branches  for  them  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  necessity, 
and  to  some  of  these  the  German  lines  refer  which  have  been 
thus  translated : — 

"  In  Rome,  upon  Palm  Sunday, 

They  bear  tme  Pabns ; 
The  cardinals  how  reverently, 

And  sing  old  psalms. 
Elsewhere,  those  psalms  are  sung 

Beneath  the  Olive  branches ; 
The  holly  bough  supphes  their  place 

Amid  the  avalanches ; 
Jlore  northern  climes  n\ust  be  content 

AVith  the  sad  Willow." 

Curiously  enough,  the  two  trees  which  most  fj-ef|uently  do 
duty  for  the  Palm— the  Yew  and  the  Box— are  not  mentioned 
bore;  but  before  speaking  further  of  them,  an  incident  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  "  true  Palms"  at  Rome  may 
be  referred  to.  The  village  of  Bordighera,  near  Nice,  has  the 
jirivilege  of  supplying  them,  and  is  indebted  for  the  honour 
to-a  naval  officer  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  raisino- 
into  the  position  which  it  now  occupies  in  front  of  St.  Peter's" 


*he  Egy]3tian  obelisk  which  formerly  adorned  Nero's  Oircu,s. 
The  Pope  (Sixtus  the  Fifth)  forbade  anyone  to  speak  during 
the  raising  of  the  obelisk,  lest  the  workmen  should  be  dis- 
tracted from  their  task.  In  the  midst  of  the-  silence,  the 
officer,  observing  the  danger  that  the  cords  might  take  fire 
from  the  excessive  friction,  shouted  out,  "  Wet  the  ropes." 
He  was  brought  before  the  Pope,  who  showed  his  appreciation 
of  his  interference  by  asking  him  to  choose  his  reward ;  and 
he  desired  that  a  monopoly  of  the  Palms  for  the  Vatican  might 
be  granted  to  him  and  his  successors. 

The  Box  is  used  very  generally  in  Prance,  where  it  is  called 
"le  hois  benl."  The  demand  for  it  is  so  great,  that  in  Paris 
alone  the  sale  in  the  four  days  preceding  Palm  Sunday  realizes 
about  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  principal  supplies  are 
obtained  from  Brittany  and  Auvergne,  but  other  districts  also 
contribute  their  cjuota.  It  would  appear  that  in  England  Box 
was  similarly  employed  in  former  times,  as  there  is  an  entry  in 
"  Domesday  Boke  "  of  a  person  holding  land  on  payment  of  a 
bundle  of  Box  twigs  on  Palm  Sunday.  Many  virtues  were 
traditionally  attributed  to  the  "  palm ;  "  and  in  France  the 
"  blessed  Box,"  which  has  been  given  by  the  priest,  is  kept  in 
the  house  throughout  the  year.  It  is  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits,  and  a  sjirig  is  placed  at  the  ^ 
head  of  the  bed,  and  on  the  cradle  of  a  new-born  child.  On  ' 
the  death T)f  a  member  of  the  family,  a  "  palm"  is  placed  upon 
the  body ;  and  this  is  possibly  the  origin  of  the  north  of 
England  custom  of  throwing  sprigs  of  Box  into  the  grave 
after  a  funeral.  It  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  benefit,  and  not  alwaj's  with  the  happiest 
result,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  given  by  Newton  in 
his  "  Herball  to  the  Bible."  He  says  ■.^-"  I  once  knew  a  foolish 
cock-braii;ed  priest  which  ministered  unto  a  certaine  young 
man  the  Ashes  of  Boxe,  being  forsooth  hallowed  on  Palme 
Sunday;  ....  which  woorthy,  worshipfull  medicine  (as  he 
persuaded  the  standers  by)  had  vertue  to  drive  away  the 
ague,  and  to  kill  the  wormes.  Well,  it  so  fell  out  that  the 
ague  indeed  was  driven  away ;  but,  God  knoweth,  with  the 
death  of  the  poore  young  man." 

Nowadays,  the  Yew  is  most  generally  employed  in  England  as 
"palm,"  and  is  distributed  as  such  in  the  London  Roman 
Catholic  Churches.  Its  use  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  earlier.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Yew  trees  which  we  so  commonly  see  in  churchyards  may 
have  been  planted  for  the  convenience  of  the  Palm-Sunday 
observances ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  especially  as  many  of 
them  are  probably  of  older  date  than  the  introduction  of 
the  -ceremony  into  England.  In  the  Jura,  Beech  twigs  are 
employed ;  and  in  Provence,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of 
France,  Myrtle,  Bay,  and  Olive  are  used. 

The  use  of  the  Willow,  which  is  very  old  among  otirselves, 
seemsi  to  be  almost  confined  to  Britain.  ,  To  it,  as  to  the 
Box,  its  sacred  employment  was  supposed  to  give  especial 
virtues.     Thus  Barnaby  Googe  speaks  of  those  who — 

"Willow  branches  hallow,  that  they  pabues  do  use  to  call. 
This  done,  they  veiily  beleeve  the  tempest  nor  the  storme 
Can  neyther  hurt  themselves,  nor  yet  their  cattel,  nor  their  corne." 

Thus  also  in  Germany  "  palms  "  laid  crosswise  insure  safety 
from  lightning  and  tempest.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
this  is  certainly  the  favoured  representative  of  the  Palm,  and, 
on  the  proper  day,  many  of  the  poorest  people  have  a  spray 
of  Willow  in  their  button -hole.  It  is  also  frequently  placed 
in  the  porches  of  churches,  and  is  exposed  for  sale  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  So  generally  is  it  known  as  "palm,"  that 
even  persons  of  average  education  believe  it  to  have  some 
affinity  with  the  rightful  owner  of  the  name,  and  are  surprised 
on  being  told  that  it  is  merely  a  Willow. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  customs  and 
traditions  attendant  upon  these  various  "palms,"  "and  still 
more  so,  to  enter  here  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  tree-woi'ship 
of  old  and  bygone  days,  which,  in  all  probabilitj',  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  But,  enough  has  Ijeen  said  to  show  that 
such  traditions  still  linger  among  us,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic 
times  in  which  we  live;  and  to  show,  too,  the  necessity  of 
collecting  and  recording  them  ere  they  disappear  before  the 
advancing  "  march  of  intellect  "  and  education. 

Urnn-li  12,  1872,  James  Beittbn,  F.L.S. 
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THE  WEEPIXG  WILLOW. 

M\xv   families   of  trees  in  whieli  but  few  of    the  species 
exhibit  any  kind  of  attraction  which  -n-ould  warrant  their  being 
planted  as  ornamental  objects  may  yot,  in  the  features  of  a 
single  member  of  the  tribe,  assume  a  growth  and  habit  so 
distinctive  as  to  mark  it  out  at  a  glance  as  a  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  addition  to  the  trees  which  wo  usually  employ 
for  landsca])e  effects,  cither  in  wild  scenery  or  in  the  garden. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  Willow  family,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  known,  which   yet  only  possesses  a  few 
species  wliicli   at   once  arrest  attention  on  account  of  their 
singularly   graceful  aspect  and  elegantly   cb-ooping  growth. 
Tlio  Weeping   Wil- 
low ajipeals  at  once 
to  the  eye  as  a  thing 
of    beauty,  and    is, 

without    hesitation,  jyiMH-^jjSf  '"^^tetJlJ 

accepted  as  the  un- 
rivalled queen  ot 
weeping  trees.  It 
has  received  the 
specific  name  baby- 
lonica  from  its  su]>-  ft 

posed  habitat  on  the  fiz 

i)anks    of    the    Eu-  ;i 

])hrates,     near    tlic  Ik 

site  of  the  ancient 
JJabylon.  Kecent 
researches, however, 
seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  of  Chinese 
origin.  Many  spe- 
cies of  iSalix  form 
important  trees  in 
regard  to  size,  but 
they  cannot  be  com- 
])ared  with  the 
Weeping  Willow 
cither  for  grace- 
fulness or  genei-al 
beauty.  Others 
scarcely  exceed  tlie 
uimcusious  of 
shrubs — and  several 
kinds  arc  of  s\u-li 
miniature  growth 
as  scarcely  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  herbace- 
ous plants.  Tlie 
smaller  forms  are 
found  among  the 
last  specimens  of 
ligneous  growth,  at 
great  heights  in  the 
alpine  ranges  of 
Kiirope,  whei'e  their 
sterns  eree])  along 
under    the    sni'l'ace 

of  the  scant  soil,  in  .search  of  protection  as  well  as  nourishment, 
only  an  iiuh  or  two  of  the  plant  venturing  into  the  keen, 
freezing  air.  The  family  is  so  widely  distrilnited  that  a  few 
of  its  members  ai'C  founil  even  in  the  .\rctic  regions,  a  dwarf 
creeping  species  being  abuntlant  in  .Melville  Island. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  theyalix  family  are  European. 
Koch  estimates  the  species  belonging  to  extra  European 
countries  at  not  more  than  seventeen,  among  which  are  the 
Salix  baliylonica,  which  is  found,  not  only  on  the  Euphrates, 
Ink  on  tiic  shores  of  the  I'ersian  (julf,  in  AsiaiMinor,  in  China, 
ill  .bipan,  and  in  tlie  north  of  Africa.  The  period  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe  is  inieertain.  Hanwenwolf,  in  the 
itinerary  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the 
close  of  the  tifteentli  ccnturj-,  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
first  to  give  an  unmistakable  description  of  the  tree;  but  pro- 
bablj-,  'I'ourncfort  was  the  first  to  bring  plants  of  it  to  Europe, 


having  discovered  it  during  his  botanical  researches  in  the 
Levant  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
are  several  conflicting  accounts  concerning  its  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  British  Islands,  some  giving  the  credit  to  Mr. 
Vernon,  an  English  merchant  at  ^\.leppo.  who,  as  recently  as 
'  1730,  sent  it  to  his  seat,  Twickenham  I'ark,  where,  it  is  on 
record,  it  was  seen  growing  by  Peter  Colinson  in  1748.  In 
the  "  Hortus  Keweusis,"  however,  the  date  of  its  introduction 
is  unhesitatingly  stated  as  1(302.  Another  account  gives  Pope 
I  tho>credit  of  having  planted  the  first  Weeping  Willow  ever  seen 
I  in  England.  It  is  well  known  that  iu  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  a  noble  Weeping  Willow,  of  mature  growth, 
existed  in  the  garden  of  the  house  still  called  "  Pope's  Villa," 
at  Twickenham,  the  retreat  in  which  the  poet  passed  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  The  subsequent  owner  of  the  villa,  finding 
the  visits  of  persons  rec{uesting  to  see  Pope's  favourite  tree  an 

inconvenience,     cut 

it  down ;  and  in  the 

i^f.  J('-iiVi<'i>CIt  rotiirh; . 

■         -  ,  of    1801,  the   story 

^r!,i^s^ksS^^M3md-^  of     the     destroyed 

tree  i.s  thus  re- 
lated :— "  Being  with . 
Lady  Suffolk  at  the " 
time  that  she  re- 
ceived a  package 
of  plants  from 
Turkey,  Pope 
noticed  that  one  of 
the  withes  with 
which  it  was  bound 
was  still  green.  He 
planted  it  iu  his 
garden,  where  it 
struck  root  readilj-, 
and,  as  it  developed 
its  graceful  growth, 
became  his  favourite 
tree." 

Either  the  tree 
must  have  been 
known  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  or  else 
tue  common  bruoK- 
side  Willow,  whose 
lower  branches  are 
often  wet  and  drip- 

Cing,  must  have 
een  generally  ac- 
cepted as  an  emblem 
of  sorrow  before  tlie 
weeping  species, 
with  its  more  beau- 
tiful characteristics, 
dis|. laced  it  as  a 
syml)ol.  If  this 
were  not  so,  wo 
should  not  find 
Shakespeare  speak- 
ing ol  the  Willow 
in  connection  with 
the  grief  of  Ophelia, 
nor  should  we  havo  had  the  exipiisitc  passage  iu  tho  "  Mid- 
summer Wight's  Dream," — 

"  111  sui'li  a  nigbt 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  ii-ill,in-  in  licr  liaud, 
I' poll  tho  wild  sea  biiiik,  iind  «:ivod  her  love 
'j'o  t'oino  tvgaiu  to  Carthago.'' 

The  Weeping  Willow  of  tlie  Euphrates  is  also  alluded  to 
most  unmistakably  iu  the  Psalms,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir 
'I'liomas  Dick  Lauder,  in  tho  passage  relating  to  the  cajitivity 
of  the  Jews :  "  By  the  waters  of  liahylon  wo  sat  down  and 
wept " ;  and  it  is  further  related  that  they  hung  their  harps 
upon  the  iriUmi'  Irrfs  tiv»t  were  there.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  the  drooping  branches  ot  the  Babylonian  Willow, 
falling  towards  earth  or  water  in  a  shower  of  tender  grass- 
green  foliage,  explain  very  nalurallj-  the  meaning  of  the 
"  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,"  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
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Some  liavc  imagined  the  cxisteuce  of  garden  terraces,  suspended 
one  aljove  iinother,  from  the  level  of  tlio  river  upwards,  to  be 
a  sutficicufc  explanation.  Others  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  were  gardens,  after  their  kind,  on  the  flat  roofs 
of  the  hou,ses,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  and  that  such 
gardens  seen  by  the  soft  light  of  an  eastern  night,  with 
human  fignrcs  moving  among  the  shrubs,  may  have  seemed 
to  an  ardent '  Oriental  imagination  like  gardens  suspended  iu 
the  air.  But  the  supposition  that  the  chief  gardens  of  the 
great  city  followed  the  course  of  the  river,  and  that  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  were  most  probably  glorious  Willows 
haiif/iii;/  down  their  streaming  branchlets  of  green  till  they 
swept  the  "  waters  of  Babylon" — those  of  the  Euphrates — 
seems  a  more  rational  explanation  of  ithc  vexed  question  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "  hanging  gardens." 

The  Chinese,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  uninfluenced 
by  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  drooping  "Willow  ;  and  doubtless 
they  have  their  legends  conceniiiig  its  origin,  though  we  are 
unacquainted  with  them.  At  an}',  rate,  we  know  for  certain 
that  their  artists  perceived  its  beauty;  for  we  have  endless 
]n'oofs,  not  only  in  oiir  old  blue  and  white  "  swallow  pattern" 
plates  and  dishes,  copied  from  a  Chinese  model,  but  in  a 
multitude  of  their  decorative  designs  of  all  kinds,  in  which 
it  is  continually  introduced  as  a  conspicuous  feature.  That 
they  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  grief  and  weeping  in  their 
cemctci'ies  is  jflainly  shown  by  a  drawing  made  by  Newhof, 
at  the  village  of  Toiman,  while  he  was  attached  to  the  Dutch 
Embassy  at  Pekin,  in  1655 ;  while  other  examples  of  its  use 
iu  that  character  are  shown  in  the  views  of  the  . "  Yale  of 
Tombs,"  published  in  DobelFs  "  Travels  m  China."  In  the 
North  of  Africa  it  is  also  eonrmon  as  a  symbol  of  sorrow  hi 
the  native  cemeteries  near  Algiers. 

The  climate  of  England  appears  admirably  suited  to  the 
AVeepiug  Willow.  The  noble  examples  of  it  which  ornament 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  are  as  finely  grown  as  any  ever 
described  in  its  native  habitats ;  and  they  are  also  far  more 
numerous  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  they  are 
becommg  rare.  Many  of  the  specimens  growing  near  the 
course  of  the  Thames  have  attained  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
iu  height,  and  it  is  said  that  some,  in  the  bi'oadest  extension  of 
the  branches,  measure  fully  eighty  feet  across.  One  of  the 
largest  Weeping  Willows  in  England  is  that  at  Einborongh 
Hall,  Suffolk,  now  about  a  century  old,  which  is  near  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  still  in  full  vigour.  That  the  climate  of 
Scotland  is  not  too  cold  for  it,  is  proved  by  the  noble  tree 
at  Taymouth,  in  Perthshire,  described  by  Loudon,  ivhich, 
when  seen  by  him,  was  seventy  feet  high,  though  it  had  only 
then  been  planted  thirty-six  years. 

"With  regard  to  the  use  of  ~this  Willow  in  jolantations,  or  as 
a  single  ornamental  tree,  Loudon  observes :  "  Th'o  Weeping 
Willow  sjjoOs  a  landscape  when  injudiciously  jilauted"; 
that  it  is  not  adapted. for  sublime  effect,  but  better  Suited  to 
the  character  of  a  pretty  sylvan  glade,  with  water;  or  in  a 
villa  garden,  drooping  over  a  picturesque  rustic  bridge.  He 
would  not  introduce  it  in  close  connection  with  majestic 
ruins  ;  such  offices,  he  remarks,  must  be  resigned  by  it,  in  favour 
of  .■'  the  oak,  whose  dignity  can  fitly  support  such  contiguitj'." 
He  is  doubtless  entirely  right  in  the  broad  principle;  a  plantar 
tiou  of  Weeping  Willows,  for  instance,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  effects  of  the  glorious  ravine  of  the  Tete  Noire,  and  of 
any  scene  of  that  sublime  and  majestic  character.  But  in  the 
gi-ouud.s  of  oi-dinary  residences,  at  well  selected  points  near  our 
park  lakes,  and  in  a  hundred  other  situations  connected  with 
home  scenery  and  the  general  characteristics  of  landscape 
gardening,  it  forms  an  clement  of  beauty  such  as  no  other 
tree  could  supply.  Even  iu  winter  its  delicately  drooping 
branchlets  form  a  charming  contrast  to  the  more  sturdy 
ramifications  of  erect-growing  trees,  and  when  they  are 
feathered  with  hoar  frost,  the  effect  is  striking  in  the  extreme, 
drooping  as  gracefully  as  the  wings  of  a  bird  of  Paradise. 

H.  N.  H. 


Stone  Pioking — In  Mexico  the  custom  is,  wlien  a  duel  has  been 
fc.mglit,  to  ci-cct  a  cross  on  the  spot,  and  cvorj-ono  that  passes  by 
throws  a  stone  at  tho  cross.  Some  ingenious  Yankees  have  taken 
udvuiita.qc  of  this  custom  to  clear  stony  land,  hy  erecting  crosses 
where  no  duel  has  been  I'onght,  and  in  that  way  have  succeeded  in 
setting  stone  picking  douo  for  nothing. 


THE    MONTBEEY   CYPEESS  AS  A  HEDGE  PLANT. 

The  value  of  this  evergreen  Cj-press  (0.  macrooaii^a)  for 
making  hedgerows  cannot  be  well  laiown,  or  we  should  oftener 
see  it  brought  into  use  for  that  purijose.  Pormany  years  yew 
was  the  only  tree  used  for  dwarf  hedges.  Latterty  the 
Siberian  variety  of  Arborvita?  has  been  employed  -in  many 
places  for  wind  screens,  and  for  divisions  of  plots  in  garclcus. 
But  for  such  pui-poses  nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  equals  the 
Monterey  Cyj^ress.  Plants  two  years  old  are  usually  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  and  this  is  the  best  size  to  plant  for  a  hedge- 
row. They  should  be  planted  two  feet  apart,  and  as  they  grow 
the  tips  of  the  laterals  should  he  trimmed  off  periodically  on 
each  side  of  the  intended  hedge.  If  this  is  done  regn.larly,  the 
hedge  will  soon  form  thicklj-  and  evenly  to  any  height  that 
may  be  wished  from  four  feet  to  fourteen  feet  high  ;  but  if  this 
side  pruning  is  not  commenced  early,  the  trees  will  not  always 
feather  to  the  ground,  and  will  thus  look  bare  and  brown  below. 
Fine  specimens  of  hedgerows  of  this  Cypress  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Scott's  nurseries,  at  Chichester.  One  row  in  particular 
is  very  handsome ;  it  was  planted  about  eight  years  ago  (from 
seed  sent  from  California  in  1862),  and  is  now  fourteen  feet 
high  and  nearly  three  feet  thick.  From  the  pruning  having, 
however,  been  begun  at  too  late  a  period,  the  hedge  is  thicker, 
and  not  so  evenly  furnished  as  it  might  have  been  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  an  interesting  example  for  reference,  showing  what 
to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  Trees  from  the  same  batch  of  seed 
(consequently  ten  years  old), planted  singly  iu  the  same-grounds, 
are'  now  twent}'-f our  feet  high,  and  feathered  to  the  ground. 
Compared  with  yew  hedgerows  of  the- same  age,  those  of  the 
Monterey  CyjDress  are  more  than  twice  the  height,  and  of  a 
lively  cheerful  green,  instead  of  a  dull,  gloomy  shade  of  that 
colour.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  several  varieties  often 
produced  from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  some  seedlings  showing  a 
closer  habit  of  growth  than  others,  and  these  of  course  should 
be  selected  for  hedge-making.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  plant  of  it  in  fruit  before  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  but 
there  is  one  iu  Mr.  Scott's  grounds  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
high,  which  has  on  it  a  cpiantity  of  fine  fruits,  one  of  which 
upon  being  cut  open  was  found  to  be  full  of  good  seeds,  though 
not  yet  ripe.  This  Cj'press,  I  may  add,  is  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  rabbits.  W.  T. 


THE  MISTLETOE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  in  an  age  when  botanical  research  has 
spread  such  rich  and  varied  treasures  before  ns,  and  when  a  longing 
for  everything  new  and  cnrious  iu  the  plant  way  has  become  the 
fashion,  that  so  interesting  a  plant  as  the  mistletoe  of  the  ancients 
(Loranthus  europteus)  should  still  remain  a  stranger  to  our  arboretums 
and  pleasure  grounds,  especially  when  we  consider  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  he  transferred  from  the  oak  forests  of  Austria,, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  to  those  of  Britain. 

The  Loranthus  europteus  is  generally  considered  by  ■nTiters  to 
be  the  mistletoe  of  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  being  only  found 
on  the  oak  in  a  natural  state ;  while  our  mistletoe  (Viscum  album)  is 
rarely  to  he  seen  growing  on  that  kind  of  tree.  The  mistletoe  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  apjiears  always  to  have  been  found 
plentiful  on  the  oak,  and  consequently  must  be  the  Loranthus; 
while  our  mistletoe  (Viscum  album)  is  scarce  in  Greece  and  Italj', 
and  very  rarely  found  gromng  on  the  oak  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Sihthorp  says  that  the  oaks  on  the  Arcadian  mountains  in  Greece 
IJresented  him  ivith  abundance  of  the  true  ancient  mistletoe 
(Lorauthus  europasus),  whilst  the  mistletoe  of  England  (Viscum 
album)  was  only  seen  growing  on  the  silver  fir,  and  there  not 
plentiful.  In  Holstein  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  peasants  call  the  Loranthus  the  "sj^ectre's  wand," 
from  the  supposition  that  holding  a  branch  of  it  iu  the  hand  will  not 
only  enable  a  man  to  see  ghosts,  hut  force  them  to  speak  to  him. 

The  Loranthus  europaius  of  Liuuaius  is  a  hardy  parasitical  shrub, 
found  plentifully  iu  the  oak  forests  of  Austi-ia,  Hungary,  Greece, 
Italy,  and  in  parts  of  Germany,  where  it  forms  a  glabrous,  much- 
branched  cvergi'een,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  a  habit  of  growth 
veiy  much  resembling  that  of  our  common  mistletoe.  The  leaves 
arc  spirally  arranged  in  opposite  pairs,  leathery,  and  considerably 
longer  and  broader  than  those  of  the  Viscum  album ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  May  in  simple  terminal  racemes,  and  mostly  in  sixes, 
dioecious.  The  petals  are  linear,  reflexed,  iu  sixes,  and  yellowish 
green.     The  berries  are  oval,  one-celled  and  one-seeded,  pale  yeUow 
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iibout  the  size  of,  or  a  little  larger  than  those  of  A'iscum  album,  aiicl 
ripo  ill  December. 

The  Lorauthus  europa;ug,  lika  the  mistletoe,  possesses  the  remark. 

hie  quality  of  having  the  power  of  rooting  on  the  wooil  of  the  plant 

;  whose  expense  it  lives.     The  roots  of  the  Lorantbus,  however,  in 

ill  cases,  only  penetrate  the  inner  bark  anil  soft  wood,  where  the  sap 

-   iu  most  abundance;  and  as  the  tree  on  which  it  grows  advances  in 

iDWth,  the  roots  of  the  parasite  become  embedded  in  the  solid  wood, 

I  ich  fresh  laver  of  wood  covering  np,  as  it  were,  the  roots  of  the 

liarasite,  and 'at  the  same  time  fixing  the  plant  firmer  on  its  foster 

parent;  hence  has  arisen  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  writers, 

'  hat  the  Loranthus  not  only  roots  into  the  bark,  but  also  into  the 

ilid  wood  of  the  tree  npon    which  it  grows.     The    habit  of   our 

uunvon  mistletoe  gives  a   veiy   good  idea  of  how   the  Loranthus 

uropicus  grows  and  is  propagated  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  for,  like  our 

Miistletoc,°it  is  increased  by  tho  beiTies  being  by  some  means  or 

■  I  her  made  to  adhere  to  the  hark  of  a  living  branch ;  and  the  common 

i-ency  by  which  this  is  effected  is  supposed  to  be  birds.     The  seeds 

of  the  Loranthus,  however,  iu  a  state  of  natiu-e  only  require  to  bo 

placed  externally    on  the    young  smooth  bark    of  au  oak;   but    if 

artificially  treated,  tliey  may  be  put  into  a  cleft,  or  in  a  small  hole 

bored  iu  the  bark,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  system  first  adopted 

l.v  Professor  von  Martins. 

Tho  Loranthus  might  easily  be  introduced  into  Britain  by 
procuring  a  box  of  the  fresh  berries  from  any  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Austria,  Hungaiy,  or  Italy,  any  time  from  the  middle  of  December 
fo  tho  beginning  of  March;  afterwards  treating  them  as  we  would 
hnso  of  common  mistletoe— selecting  of  course  a  vigorous  young  oak 
Ml- their  foster-mother  ;  for  tho  principal  thing  requisite  to  ensure 
success  is  that  the  bark  on  which  the  seeds  are  placed  be  young, 
smooth,  and  not  much  indurated,  othenvise  tho  seeds  will  not  root 
into  it.  Failure,  however,  irill  also  arise  from  the  seeds  not  being 
fecundated ;  but  this  may  in  a  gi-eat  measure  be  guarded  against  by 
collecting  tho  berries  from  different  plants  in  the  Austrian  forests. — 
iJeorge  Gordon,  A.L.S.,  in  "Field." 


SEASIDE  PLANTING. 
I  A5l  a  squatter  on  the  cliff  at  Wcstgate-on-Sca,  midway 
lictwccu  Birchingtoii  aud  Margate,  on  the  northern  >iliorc  of 
Thanct.  There,  between  the  London,  Cliatbam,  and  Dover 
■  l.iihvay  line  and  the  sea,  is  an  undulating  plain,  rising  aud 
I  lUing  at  short  distances,  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  :)nd 

even  miles  in  length.  There  is  a  kind  of  crop  that  flourishes 
.vouderfuUy  on  that  small  belt  of  land,  I  mean  the  blooming, 
I  Hallowing  scions  of  the  hiunan  race;  together  ivith  clover, 
1  in((Ucfoil,  and  weeds,  especially  the  latter;  but  wo  hare  few 

hrubs  and  no  trees.  Now  it  occurs  to  mo  that  the  reason 
A  hy  wc  have  no  trees  is  that  none  have  been  planted ;  aud  if 
ihe  vigour  of  the  native  population  of  weeds  and  '•  piisley" 
may  bo  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  richness  and  cajiabilities  of 
t  he  soil,  trees,  if  they  had  ever  been  planted,  ^Y0uld  have  had 

!■)  reason  to  complain.  Trees  can,  without  doubt,  get  a  good 
i  oot-hold ;  but  the  north-cast  and  north-westerly  winds  are 
rruclly  cold,  and  take  no  trouble  to  disguise  the  fact.  Now, 
I    have  just   been    "  planting,"  under   the   advice   of    a   local 

.■sicndiint  of  Adam;  and  wc  have  been  hu-i.<h  in  the  matter 

i'  Kiiouymus,  Laurels,  Laurustintis.  Hollies,  Baj's,  Snow- 
1  ierries,&c.,  not  forgetting  our  oldand  tried  friend  the  Tamarisk. 
( )ur  ambition  has  also  led  us  on  to  apples  and  pears,  currants 

nd  gooseberries,  elms. ashes,  poplars,  and  thorns,  lilacs,  labui'- 
Mimis,  Berberries,  and  Syringas ;  and  semic  local  experience 
lias  caused  us  to  add  larches  and  the  Austrian  Pino.  Tlie' 
word  that  touches  our  hearts  most  responsively  is ''hardy. " 
We  are  a  hardy  race,  and  if  you  send  us  your  children  we  make 
I  liiiu  luirdy.  and  that  as  a  matter  of  course.  What  with  oxygen 
and  ozone,  both  of  which  wc  import  direct  from  the.  IS'ortli 
I'ole  and  German  Ocean,  our  appetites  arc  prodigious,  and  wo 
1-  'novate  aud  strengthen  accordingly. 

So  much  witli  regard  to  ourselves,  and  by  way  of  iutrodnc- 
lioii;  but  now  wc  aiiproach  Tuk  GAltHKX  as  petitioners.  Mr. 
George  Gordon  appears  to  be  the  man  especially  made  for  us  ; 
and  nuiy  we  ask  of  him  the  especial  hivour  of  a  few  lines 
I 'earing  on  our  interests  y  I  already  .sec  tho  Halimodendron 
;irgcntuum  stretching  out  its  silvery  fingers  into  our  lovely  sky, 
ns  if  It  would  entangle  the  cheery  lurks  th;it  luive  learnt  to  sing 
a  perjietnal  hymn  for  our  enjoyment;  while  the  dear  bright 
Ihuuivnius  americauus  makes  us  ;ilrcaily  fed  warm  in  its 
glowing  fires,  chastens  our  chilly  winds,  and  defies  our  hyper- 
borean blasts.    Tlio  dwarf  fonns  of  the  slirub  would  be  the 


most  likely  to  suit  us  best.  But  will  ilr.  Gordon  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  us  where  we  can  get  theui  ?  "Will  he  help  us  to  raise 
a  garden  forest  along  our  beautiful  cliff,  to  prove  that  heaven 
aud  earth  arc  superior  iii  strength  to  tho  intermediate  forces 
that  try  to  thwart  our  well-meant  intentions  r* 

To  make  gardens  where  gardens  grow  spontaneously  were 
no  remarkable  phenomenon ;  but  to  raise  a  garden  where 
nature  seems  to  say  "no,"  whether  coylj'  or  truly  I  am 
anxious  to  prove,  were  uideed  worthy  of  the  nascent  and  per- 
manent celebrity  of  Tui-;  G.utDES.  Marsu  Bav. 


HARDY   TEEES    AND    SHKUBS. 


Tin:  LAUGE-FLO'miRED  ROSE  ACACU  (UOBINIV  MAfltOrilVLiA.) 

Tins  is  a  magnificent  deciduous,  rambling,  loose-growiua 
shrub,  which  grows  from  six  to  ten  feet  high  in  any  good 
garden  soil,  and  flowers  profusely  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
but  keeps  on  blooming  more  or  less  tillOctober.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  on 
mountains,  and  is  quite  hardy.  It  was  first  introduced  iu  1812. 
It  requires  to  be  trained,  either  to  open  trellis-work,  or  to  lie 
securely  supported  by  stakes,  to  which  the  principal  branches 
should  btt  annually  fastened ;  otherwise  its  brittle  boughs  are 
liable  to  be  broken  and  disfigured  by  wind,  when  clothed  with 
foliage  in  the  summer  and  autimin. 

The  leaves  arc  comiiarativcly  large,  alternate,  pimuitc,  deep 
green,  smooth  and  deciduous,  with  ovate-roundish  leaflets, 
mostly  in  eight  i)airs  and  au  odd  or  terminal  one.  Branchlets 
cjuitc  smooth,  robust,  tortuous,  and  of  a  imriilish-brown  colour. 
Flowers  large,  pea-shaped,  deep  rose,  scentless,  set  several 
together  on  axillary  nodding  loose  racemes.  Fruit,  a  flattened 
]iod,  nearly  stalkless,  many  seeded,  and , brown  when  ripe  in 
,  September.  This  Acacia  is  increased  by  me-ans  of  seeds,  or  by 
grafting  it  on  tho  common  Robinia.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
every  pleasure  ground,  however  limited,  and  if  tho  points  of 
the  principal  shoots  are  pinched  off'  when  they  arc  about  half 
grown,  say  about  the  end  of  June,  the  plant  will  be  less  hable 
to  be  broken  by  wind ;  the  operation  also  tends  to  induce  a 
second  croi)  of  flowers  in  the  autumn.  Its  synonyms  are 
Robinia  grandillora  and  rosea.  G.  GoiiuoN",  A.L.S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  on  the  Chalk. — Would  you  or  any  of  jouv 
readers  loll  me  whiit  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  I  may  veutuiv  to  plant 
ou  the  i-lialk  i'— .Soriii  Dowxs. ["  I'ovei-ell,"  in  field,  tiuds  the  fol- 
lowing to  s\ieeeed  well  :— 

Dkciduous,  TiHn  cuvopa'U,  limo 

AilniitusKliindulosiii  Vilmrnum  I^tutaiin,  wiiyfnriag-lroo 

Aniclanchicr     botrj'apiuni,      Snowy  ,,          Opulus,  Guol'ilcr  rose 

Mespilu-s  ,,          Ojmlus     storilo,      garden 

Baceharis  hnlimifolin.  gi*o»indsel-lrce  Guelder  "Rose 

Bclula  alba,  cniinuon  tiircU  ,,          Tiriils,  Ulurustinus 

Curpinus  betuUis,  hornbeam  Wciirclia  rosea 

t'oriuis  mnseula,  eoniul  tree  Kvkrgri.kxs. 

Coryliis  avcllanu,  common  biizcl  Abies  exeelsa,  common  spnico 

,.              „         purpurea,      copper  Arbulus  trneilo,  strawberry-troo 

hazel  Aueabrt  japoaiea 

Criitjegus  oxyacnnlbn,  hawthnru,  and  Berberis  vulgaris,  common  barlwrry 

all  it.s  varieties  ,,        Diirwiuii 

Cytisus  labiinium  and  nljiintts,  com-  Biota  oi-icntnli.«,  Chinese  arboirila' 

nii>n  and  Scoteli  hiburnum  ,,     vnr.  nurea 

Deutz.in  gracilis  Baxus  sempervircne,  box,  and  all  it--. 

l-:uon>-nnis  europieup,  common spiudlo  varieties 

^treo  t'vrnsus  limro-cei-nsils.  rommoiilnnrcl 

Fraximis  excolsior,  common  agh  .,       lusitniiiea.  Pornigal  Laurel 

Hibi,.cils  syriacuB  Ciiprcssus    pcnipcrvirelis,    upright 

.lugliiiKs  regin,  walnut  cypress 

barix  euro]>a'a,  larch    -  l-;...eailoaia  raaenintliii 

I.oiiieera.  honeysuckles  (all  varieties)  Kiioiiynms  japunictw 

l.yciuni  barbar'iim,  ten  plant  liypcVieum    CHlyeinnni,    St.    Jehu's 

i'hihiilelphas  eoronarius,  Syringa' '  Wort 

Ptipnlus  alba,  abelc  tree  Laams  nohilia,  Imy 

.,        nigra,  black  poplar  Leycesteria  forniosn 

balsaniifc  -a.  balsam  poplar  Milhonia  A<(nifolium 

,,        fa.'.tigiata,  bomimrily  Pfiplar  Pbillyrea  illicifolia 

Poteiitilla  Iliiribimda  PliotiniH  scrrulnta 

Pynis  fydrinin,  <piince  Picea  balsanicn,  Unlm  of  Gilcad  Kii 

aueuparia,  niotmtain  ash  .,     Pinea]>o 

Rhanmus  eatharlicus,  bucktitorn  ,.      Pindrow 

Ribes  sanguinenni,  Howeriitg  currant  i'iiiHs  nusiriaca,  Anstrinn  Pino 

Sanibucus  niger,  elder  ,,     f>trobus,  Weymouth  Pino 

Si>artium  janeemn,  Sjiaui^h  Broom  ,.      Cembiu 

Spinea  Hrin»fulia  (Juereas  Ilex,  overgroeu  enk 

Stuphylca  piuuata,  bladder. nut  ,.        laucaubiann,  I.m-ombc  Ouk 

Symphoric»r|iu8    nicemosus,    Bnuw-  Rnsens  aealeatuH,  butcher's  broom 

berry  ,.       raec'ini>stis.  Alexantlrincljiuiol 

Syringa  vulgjiris,  common  lilac  Viu.  "  l  1,  ii,.-m,  A.hmr..  NicUe  i 
,,        pci-Bicn,  rcnian  Lilno 
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Removal  of  Trees  at  End  of  Tenancy— Does  any  law  exist 
hftncL'u  liuull'ira  ;md  ti'iiaiit  as  to  tlie  removal  of  trees  planted  by  a 
tenant  ivUcrc  no  asrcoment  hail  been  made  between  them  previously  to 
tlie  tenant's  leaving  H  or  is  it  not  usual  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  price 

of  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  time  when  planted  h— Jesse  Wood. [The 

lundhird,  wo  believe,  can  ehiim  them  without  paying  for  them,  except 
wliere  the  tenant  is  a  nurseryman,  and  the  things  plaijted  are  part  ot  his 
6tock-iii-trade.] 

Photinia  semilata.— This  bold  evergreen  shrub  is  not  so  often 
planted  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  rosy-chocolate  young  leaves,  now 
four  or  five  inches  long,  clustered  together  at  the  apex  of  every 
branch,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dark  green  foliage  ot  the 
previous  year,  which  hangs  just  below  the  newly-formed  leaves, 
rianted  amongst  other  evergreens,  it  shows  out  much  more  advan- 
tageously than  when  placed  by  itself,  since,  from  its  growth  being 
terminal"  rather  than  lateral,  its  "  bare  legs  "  (having  not  even  a  fig- 
leaf  to  cover  them)  require  to  be  hidden  by  dwarfer  shrubs  in  front. 
It  is,  I  find,  increased  by  grafting  on  quince  stocks.  It  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  seaside  shrubs  we  possess  ;  and  I  am  told 
that  there  is  at  Hayling  Island,  near  Portsmouth,  afi.ne  bush  of  it,  at 
least  forty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  grotving  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  the  size  and  vigour  of  which  prove 
tiiat  neither  strong  winds  nor  salt  spray  have  the  slightest  prejudicial 
effect  on  it.  ■  W.  T. 


THE    LIBRARY, 


FOREST    LIFE    IN~ACADIE.* 

It  is  not  often  one  mcetsj  with  a  sportsman' .s  book  wliicli 
shows  the  author  to  take  much  interest  in  anything  but  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  search.  Very  rare,  indeed,  isthe  photo- 
graphic eye,  with  the  requisite  power  of  recording  its  impres- 
sions, possessed  by  the  authors  of  such  books  as  that  before 
ns.  Of  the  possession  of  these  by  Captain  Hardy  we  hare 
excellent  evidence  in  "  Forest  Life  in  Acadie."  The  author 
seems  to  us  to  have  a  better  faculty  of  observation  and  power 
of  description  than  many  men  widely  known  to  fame  as  writers 
on  natural  liistoiy.  Take  the  following  account  of  that 
graceful  and  remarkable  tree  the  Hemlock  Spruce — too  much 
neglected  in  these  islands  : — 

"  The  Hemlock,  or  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis  of  Michaux), 
is  a  common  tree  in  the  woodlands  of  Acadie,  affecting  moist  mossy 
slopes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  though  generally  mixing  mth 
other  evergreens  in  all  situations.  It  is  found,  however,  of  largest 
growth  (eighty  feet),  and  growing  in  large  groves,  principally  in  the 
former  localities,  where  it  vies  with  the  white  pine  in  its  solid 
proportions.  The  deeply  grained  columnar  trunk  throws  off  its  fu-st 
ijranches'  some  fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  light  feathery 
foliage  clings  round  the  summit  of  an  old  tree  in  dense  masses,  from 
which  protrude  the  bare  twi^sted  limbs  which  abruptly  terminate  the 
c  ilumn.  Perched  high  up  in  its  branches  may  be  often  seen  in  winter 
the  sluggish  porcupine,  whoso  presence  aloft  is  first  detected  by  the 
keen  eye  of  the  Indian  through  the  scratches  made  by  its  claws  on  the 
trunk  ill  ascending  its  favourite  tree  to  feed  on  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  the  younger  shoots. 

"  Large  groves  of  hemlock  growing  on  woodland  slopes  present  a 
noble  appear.ance ;  their  tall  columns  never  bend  before  the  gale. 
There  is  a  general  absence  of  undergrowth,  thus  affording  long  vistag 
through  the  shady  grove  of  giants ;  and  the  softened  light  invests 
the  interior  of  those  vast  forest  cathedrals  with  an  air  of  solemn 
mystery,  whilst  the  even  spread  of  their  mossy  carpet  affords 
appreciable  relief  to  the  footsore  hunter.  The  human  voice  sounds 
as  if  confined  within  spacious  and  lofty  halls. 

"  Hemlock  bark,  possessing  highly  astringent  properties,  is  much 
nsod  in  America  for  tanning  purposes,  almost  entirely  superseding 
that  of  the  oalv.  Its  surface  is  very  rough  with  deep  grooves  between 
the  scales.  Of  a  light  pearly  grey  outside,  it  shows  a  madder  brown 
tint  when  chipped.  The  sojourner  in  the  woods  seeks  the  drj'  and 
easily  dctaclicd  bark  which  clings  to  an  old  dead  hemlock  as  a  in'eat 
auxiliary  to  his  stock  of  fuel  for  the  camp  fire  ;  it  burns  readily  and 
long,  emitting  an  intense  heat,  and  so  fcmd  arc  the  old  Indians  of 
sitting  round  a  small  conical  pile  of  the  ignited  bark  in  their 
wigwams,  that  it  bears  in  their  language  the  sobriquet  of  ■  the  old 
Grannie.'  The  hemlock,  as  a  shrub,  is  pcrhap's  the  most  ornamental  of 
all  the  North  American  evergreens.  It  has  none  of  that  tight,  stiff, 
old-fashioned  appearance  so  generally  seen  in   other   spruces :  the 

•  "  Foi-e.-it  Life  in  Acailic.  Sketches  ot  Spm-t  inirt  Xatural  History  in  the  Lower 
1  nivviices  of  tlic  Caiiiuliaii  Doniiniou."  By  Caiitaiu  Camnbell'  Harclv  R  A 
Loudim  :  L'bniimnn  4:  Ilall.  .> .      ■    • 


graceful  foliage  droops  loosely  and  irregularly,  hiding  the  stem,  and, 
when  each  sjiray  is  tipped  with  the  new  season's  shoot  of  the  brightest^ 
sea-green  imaginable,  the  appearance  is  very  beautiful.  The  tree' 
has  a  wide  range  in  the  coniferous  woodlands  of  North  A.nierica, 
extending  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory  to  the  mountains  of 
Georgia." 

More  striking  still — and  as  we  can  testify  from  personal 
experience,  true  as  life  itself — is  the  sketch  of  an  American 
forest ; — 

"  On  entering  the  woods,  the  first  feature  which  naturally  strikes 
us  is  the  continual  occurrence  of  flense  coj^ses  of  young  trees,  where 
a  partial  clearing  has  afforded  a  chance  to  the  profusely  sown  germs 
to  spring  up  and  perpetuate  the  ascendancy  of  vegetatiun,  though  of 
course  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  few  of  these  would  live  to 
assert  themselves  as  forest  trees.  Unhealthy  situations,  such  as  cold 
swjamps,  are  marked  by  the  utmost  confusion.  Everywhere,  and  at 
every  variety  of  angle,  trees  lean  and  creak  against  their  comrades, 
drawing  a  few  more  years  of  existence  through  their  support.  The 
foot  is  being  perpetually  lifted  to  stride  over  dead  stems,  sometimes 
so  intricately  interwoven  that  the  traveller  becomes  fairly  pounded 
for  the  nonce.  This  tangled  appearance,  however,  is  an  attribute  of  the 
spruce  woods  ;  there  is  a  much  rpore  orderlj'  arrangement  under  the 
hemlocks.  These  grand  old  trees  seem  to  bury  their  dead  decently,  and 
long  hillocks  in  the  mossy  carpet  alone  mark  their  ancestor's  graves, 
which  are  generally  further  adorned  by  the  evergreen  tresses  of  the 
creeping  partridge-berry,  or  the  still  more  delicate  festoons  of  the 
capillaire.  The  busy  occupation  of  all  available  space  in  the  American 
forest  by  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  p'ants,  constitutes 
one  of  its  principal  charms — the  multitudes  of  blossoms  and  delicate 
verdtne  arising  from  the  sea  of  moss  to  greet  our  eyes  in  spring, 
little  maple  or  birch  seedlings  starting  up  from  prostraie  trunks  or 
crannies  of  rack  boulders,  with  wood  violets,  and  a  host  of  the  spring 
flora.  The  latter,  otherwise  rough  aud  shapeless  objects,  are  thus 
invested  w!th  a  most  pleasing  appearance — transformed  into  the 
natural  flower  vases  of  the  woods.  -  The  abundance  of  the  fern  tribe, 
again,  lends  much  grace  to  the  woodland  scenery.  In  the  swamp  tlie 
cinnamon  fern,  Osmunda  cinnamomea.,  with  0,  interrnpta,  attain  a 
luxuriant  growth  ;  and  the  forest  brook  is  often  almost  concealed  by 
rank  bushes  of  royal  fern  (0.  regalis).  Rocks  in  woods  are  always 
topped  with  polypodium,  whilst  the  delicate  fronds  of  the  oak  f e:  n 
hang  from  their  sides." 

We  have  rarely  enjoyed  a  book  more;  and  hope  that  circum- 
stances may  permit  Captain  Hardy  to  again  rise  his  pen  to  so 
gracefully  skqtch  for  us  trees  aud  forests  new.  Such  a  writer ' 
is  woi'th  a  dozen  of  mere  eohoers  of  technicalities,  who 
frequently  seem  divested  of  all  feeling  or  high  intelligence  on 
the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 
/'  

Tlie  Chaiiiln.-i  Clasnics.  (Loudon  :  Warne  &  Co.) — A  shilling  edition  of 
oui'  great  writers,  each  volume  well  printed  on  good  pax^er,  and  in  clear 
readable  type.  Shakespeai-e  or  BjTon  for  a  shilling  has  hitherto  been 
considered  remarkable,  even  though  presented  in  the  smallest  type,  and 
on  the  worst  paper,  hut  each  volume  of  the  Chandos  series  is  really 
worthy  of  binding.  The  "  Chandos  Classics  "  i»'e,  in  fact,  the  best  pro- 
duct of  cheap  publication  "we  have  yet  seen,  and  s^jecially  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  gardeners  and  others  Avhose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  purchase 
co.^tly  editions  of  our  greatest  authors.  The  series  compiises  up  to  the 
pre.sent  time  the  works  of  Moore,  Byron,  Burns,  Longfellow,  Scott,  and 
"  The  Arabian  Nights,"  each  complete  in  one  vohnne. 


ENGLISH  FOOTPATHS. 

And  there  are  other  simple  footpaths,  which  I  remember  loitering 
through  day  after  day,  in  the  rural  districts  of  England,  with  a 
sense  of  enjoyment  that  never  belonged  to  saunterings  in  the  alleys 
of  Versailles.  A  man  docs  not  know  England,  or  English  landscape, 
or  English  country  feeling,  irntil  he  has  broken  away  from  railways, 
from  cities,  from  towns,  and  clambered  over  stiles,  and  lost  himself- 
in  the  fields. 

Talk  of  Chatsworth,  and  Blenheim,  and  Eaton  Hall !     Does  a  man| 
know  the  pleasure  of  healthy  digestion    by  eating  whip-syllabub  : 
Did  Turner  go  to  Bolvoir  Castle  park  for  the  landscapes  which  linkl 
us  to  God's  earth  ?    What  a  joy  and  a  delight  in  those  field  footpath^ 
of  England  !     Not  the  paths  of  owners  only  ;  not  cautiously  gravelled 
walks  ;   but  all    men's  paths,   where  any  wayfarer  may  go ;  wor 
smooth  bj'  poor  feet  and  rich  feet,  idle  feet  and  working  feet ;  oped 
across  the  fields  from  time  immemorial ;   God's  paths  for  his  people! 
which  no  man  may  shut ;  winding — coiling  over  stiles — leaping 
stepping-stones  through  brooks — with  curves   more   graceful    thai 
Hogarth's — hieroglyphics  of  the   Great  Master  written  on'  the  lancl 
whicli,  being  interpreted,  say — Love  one  another. — lie.  Man-el.        fi 
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THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 


HAEDT  CLEMATISES. 

Allow  mo  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise  of  those  beautiful 
plants,  wbick  are  so  remarkably  effective  for  decorative 
purposes  in  general.  It  is,  however,  more  particularly  of 
their  adaptability  for  parterre  embellishment,  or  association 
with  plants  of  picturesque  aspect,  that  I  would  now  speak. 
■When  grown  in  masses  they  flower  profusely  for  months, 
producing  crimson  and  purple  tints  unequalled  by  any  other 
class  of  bedding  plant. 

To  grow  Clematises  successfully,  so  as  to  insure  continuity 
of  bloom,  we  must  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  the  ground 
should  be  well  drained,  if  at  all  wet ;  it  should  also  be  deeply 
wrought,  and  rendered  friable ;  and  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould  should  be  freelj-  added,  I'aising  the  bods  above  the 
ground  level,  rounding  them  neatly  oif  towards  the  centre,  and 
lilanting  about  throe  feet  apart.  This  is  a  good  time  to  put 
out  plants  from  pots,  as  they  seldom  receive  any  chock  if 
planted  now.  To  insure  a  good  effect  the  first  season,  it  is 
important  to  jirocure  thoroughly-established  plants,  as  dis- 
appointment often  accrues  from  planting  weakly  plants ;  and 
sliould  it  be  necessary  to  plant  between  the  Clematises  other 
plants  to  cover  the  ground  the  first  season.  Verbenas  are 
Ijost  for  that  purpose.  Timely  attention  to  training  is 
necessary;  if  that  is  not  attended  to.  Clematises  soon  be- 
come so  tangled  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Pi'opagation  is  readily  effected  by  means  of  cuttings  at  any 
time  during  the  spring  months,  when  cuttings  may  be  taken 
;ib()ut  thi'ce  inches  in  length  and  struck  in  heat  under  a  bell 
glass.  Pro]iagated  in  this  manner,  I  find  them  to  do  equally 
well  as  grafted  plants..  Geo.  Westlaxd,   Wiih'tj  Court. 


EAELY   HAEDY   TLOAVERS. 

TiiK  following  list  o 

■  hardy  plants  that  have  flowered  licre  during: 

llio  tnonth  of  Februar 

;  niav  perhaps  interest 

some   of  your  rcndei-.«, 

and  perhaps  intlufo  thcin  to  send  you  similar 

lists  .— 

.lusiiiiiiuin  miditloruiu 

{.'yilouia  jupuuica 

Cyclamen  Coum 

l'\ns.vtliiii  suspLMisu 

J  illinium  tlexnoRum 

C.  veninm 

!■'.  virulissiiim 

Itunigo  orientalis 

Primula  vuris.giirdcnvnrs. 

Cuhintlina  nivalis,  aiiij,'lc 

ruliuouaria  ulUcinalis 

P.  mar^'inata 

iviiti  (limbic 

1*.  0.  alba 

P.  helvetica 

C,  iilinitus 

Krica  herbacca 

Aiabis  blei)harophylla 

i:!niilnileiii!i'nn  atrovirciis 

K.  coilonork'.s 

Srilln  .sibirica 

li.-].,itii'!i  triloha,  svliilo 

Vinca  nmjnr 

S.  bifolia 

111.  si  11^1*'  A;  clnuUu,  l)Ine 

V.  minor,  blue  and  white 

S.  nivalis 

11.  I..  lUtln.  \\'a\ 

Ule.x  LMirnpiiMis 

Urobus  vernns 

Ciucus  i^usiiinus 

(Jarrya  clliptica 

0.  alpinus 

('.  liii^'cnu'phtirus 

(.'hcriantlius  t'liuin 

().  cyaneu.^^ 

('.  iuipemli 

('.  double  yullow 

Arabis  iueida 

C. lutouft 

C'.  liocconi 

A.  albida 

('.  1.  st,riutu» 

Dapliuo  pontica 

.Mandnipora  oflleinalia 

t'.  bitl-inis 

1).  Mo/.ureuin 

t'alycantbus  pni'Co.K 

('.  b.  I'urkiusoiii 

1).  inilic'ii  rubra 

Potentilla  alba 

<;.  Sieberi. 

Kicariii  iilbu 

SoUlauella  alpina 

r  vormis,  in  var. 

HyiirititbuM  oriontulirt 

Slcniborpia  lutca 

.Mali'Hiia  jniionica 

Hellebiiruw  ni^rer 

Anemone  Hudsoniana 

M.  A<iuit'olium 

11.  n.  niiijor 

A.  blanda 

Aiibrtotiftdeltoidca 

11.  ibiinotorum 

Sisyrinchium     fp-andi- 

A.  alpina 

II.  kanitHckiitkoiisis  [?J 

ilonna 

A.  jfia'ca 

11,  ai)ti<iu>>rum 

Saxifraija  oppoaitifolia 

A.  aarco  reticulata 

II.  orientalis 

S.  0.  alba 

Vinla  canina,  wliitu  &  blut 

II.  iitronibens 

S.  ciliata 

V.  ('/,ar 

H.  I'trtiihm 

S.  orientalis 

Ki-yibi-'inium  Pons  canis, 

KrautliiH  hycmulis 

l*eta.Hi(:f.4  alba 

wliite  anil  piirplu 

Narcissus  psoudo-Narci.'' 

OmpbalDile.'*  verna 

bunilia  Kpiiiaetis 

wus 

Kerria  japonica  pleno 

Si'tipolia  carnioliea 

N.  p.-N.  pleno 

Dcntaria  di^rituta 

Tii-^silaKO  fnijrrana 

X.  minor 

Draba  tomciitosa 

1,1  urnjitni  vovuni. 

X.  maxima.^ 

(■orydalis  cava  alba 

1,.  imU'hollmn 

N.  white  iiolyanthns 

Sehivercktn  podulica 

bonicera  fnitn'aatissima 

Iris  reticulata 

t'arc.x  japonica,  var. 

Viburna'.ti  Tinua 

1.  ^tylosa 

Apricot 

Jiitton  Rt'cionj,  Olourostt'i'shii-o. 

11.  N.  EbT..\cnMiir. 

[We  s1k;11  bo  prcntly  (.lili^cii  if  ntlici'  iciuU' 
interesting  list  of  wiy  cmlv  lianly  Hwwim-s.J 


add  to  tliis  iiii  st 


THE   FERN   SUMACH. 

(miUS    GLABHA  L.ICIXIATA.) 

This  variety  of  the  smooth  or  scarlet  Sumach  is  a  small 
shrub  with  compound  leaves,  growing  from  four  to  seven  feet 
high,  a  native  of  North  America,  with  finely-cut  and  elegant 
leaves.  These  leaves  combine  the  beaut}'  of  those  of  the  finest 
Grevillea  with  that  of  a  fei'u  frond,  while  the  youngest  and 
unfolding  loaves  remind  one  of  the  aspect  of  a  graceful  umbel- 
liferous plant  in  spring.  The  variety  observable  in  the  shape, 
size;  and  as])ect  of  the  foliage  makes  the  plant  channing  to 
look  upon,  while  the  midriljs  of  the  fullv-grown  leaves  are  red, 
and  in  autumn  the  whole  glow  off  into  bright  colour  after  the 
fa.shiou  of  American  shrubs  and  trees.  Its  great  merit  is  that,  in 
addition  to  beuig  so  elegant  in  foliage,  it  ha'S  a  very  dwarf  habit 
and  is  thoroughly  hardy.  When  the  flowers  show  after  the 
plant  is  a  few  years  old,  they  may  be  pinched  off' ;  but  this 
need  only  be  jDractised  in  the  case  of  permanent  groups  or 
plantings  of  it.  To  produce  the  effect  of  a  Grevillea,  or  a  feni 
on  a  small  scale,  we  should  of  course  keep  this  graoeful  Rhus 
small  and  propagate  it  like  a  bedding-plant.  Like  most  other 
shrubs,  it  has  a  tendency  to  branch ;  but  to  f ullj-  enjoy  the 
beaut)'  of  the  leaves  it  is  best  to  cut  down  the  plants  yearly, 
as  then  the  leaves  given  off  from  the  simple  erect  stem  are 


Rhus  Glnbra  lacinintd. 

Miuch  larger  and  more  graceful.  The  figure,  sketched  early  in 
August,  represents  a  young  plant  little  more  than  a  foot  high, 
wliich  had  l)eeu  cut  down  to  the  ground  during  the  spring  of 
tlio  jiast  year.  It  may  be  most  tastefully  used  iu  association 
with  bedding-plants,  or  on  banks  in  or  near  the  rock-gardon  or 
hardy  fcrnei'v.  ])lanting  it  in  light  sandy  loam.  The  gniceful 
niixturi'S  and  iKJUfpirt-Uko  lieds  that  might  bo  made  with  tlio 
aid  of  such  jilants  need  not  1)0  suggested  bore,  while  of  course 
an  estabUshed  ])lant.  or  group  of  three,  might  well  fiu'in  tlie 
centre  of  a  bed.  I'lanting  a  very  snirdl  bed  or  group  separately 
in  the  llower-garden.  anil  many  other  uses  which  eainiot  bo 
enumerated  here,  will  at  once  ocoir  to  the  reader.  Somo 
hardy  plants  of  fine  foliage  are  either  so  rampant  ov  so  top- 
hejivy  that  they  cannot  bo  wisely  associated  with  boddinR- 
jilants.  This  is,  on  the  contrary,  as  neat  a  grower  as  tlio  most 
f.istidious  could  desire. 


LONDON  MARKET  WALLFLOWERa 
TiiKSK  are  just  now  nbunilnnt.  anil  their  frapraiit  llowcra  aro 
lagiM-ly  sought  ^ftor,  cspocially  tlio  frood  old  standard  dark  kinds, 
for  none  others  will  do  for  the  [.oiulou  market.  A  joUow  variety,  or 
Olio  njipronoliiiiK  to  iliut  colour,  is  iiulliil  up  hy  the  liools,  and  riith- 
l>'S!-ly  cast  to  the  nitjliish  hoa)),  so  anxious  are  our  (jrowws  to  secure 
the  orthodox  dark  strain  pure  and  iiiililoinishod.  The  market  wall- 
flower is  not  so  deep  in  colour  as  Vounp'a  IJlood.ivd  kind,  hut  its 
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petals  are  flatter,  have  more  substance,  and  the  colonr  is  brighter, 
and,  couseqnently,  gayer.  The  habit  of  growth  of  the  former  is 
also  better,  being  iisually  dwarf,  branching,  and  in  some  cases  so 
compact  as  to  make  excellent  beds.  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  kinds  that  are  now,  after  nine  months'  growth,  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  height,  and  so  make  capital  companion  plants  to 
the  Belvoir  Yellow  variety,  which  makes,  such  capital  spring  beds. 
The  great  thing  with  London  growers  is  to  get  them  into  flower 
early,  and  to  secure  this,  they  sow  seed  in  March  along  with  their 
broccoli.  The  seedling  plants  are  transplanted  into  quarters  as  early 
as  possible,  and,  if  the  ground  be  good,  a  perfect  mass  of  strong, 
well-woodcd  plants  ^vill  be  ready  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
winter.  These  -will  be  sure  to  flower  early,  and  the  first  cuttings  are 
worth  double,  and  even  treble,  what  the  flowers  will  fetch  after  the 
crop  has  become  general.  I  cut  a  good  handful  of  flowers  from 
yearling  plants  as  early  as  February  23rd ;  but  these  had  been  left 
standing  where  sown  last  spring.  Generally,  however,  sowing  in 
March,  and  planting  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  is  the 
best  wajr  to  secure  very  early  flowers. 

Our  country. cousins  seldom  grow  such  rich-coloured  strains  as  we 
metropolitans  are  favoured  with  ;  but,  then,  here  much  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  best  colours^  and  thus  good  quality 
is  assured.  -      A!  D. 


AN    OFFERING    OF    WILD    FLOWEES 
TO    "  THE    GARDEN." 

Haste  to  the  woods  this  balmy  day. 
And  mark  what  Natm'e  has  that's  gay 
To  fringe  her  robe  of  green; 
Peeping  fi-om  forth  dead  leaves  you'll  see 
The  dark-eyed  Wood  Anemone, 
Meek  messenger  of  Spring. 

The  Snowdrop,  firsthng  of  the  year, 
"While  on  the  trees  no  leaves  appear. 
Now  cheers  the  wintry  gloom ; 
No  rival  whiteness  now  is  spread, 
It  lifts  its  modest,  di-ooping  head. 
And  tells  us  snow  is  gone. 

The  Blue-bell,  on  its  slender  stallc, 
Toil  fear  to  crush  it  as  you  wallc. 
So  thickly  spread  anew  ; 
It  bows  its  head  to  mother  earth, 
Sheds  on  the  ground  that  gave  it  birtli 
A  grateful  drop  of  dew. 

Primroses  in  jirofusiou  flank 

Ou  every  side  the  hedgerow  bank. 

Sprinkled  with  Violets  sweet ; 

In  harmony  their  coloors  blend. 

How  fresh  the  fragrance  that  they  lend  ! 

How  lovingly  they  meet !  " 

Baisies  open  theu'  starry  eyes, 

jVud  mock  the  starlight  in  the  skies, 

So  bright  the  ground  appears ; 

But  when  the  stars  shine  out  at  night. 

Dazzled  by  the  radiant  light. 

They  close  then-  eyes  in  tears. 

Now  tastefully  a  garland  twine. 
And  bind  it  round  with  Eglantine, 
Then  seek  Sylvanus'  bowers ; 
Hang  it  upon  his  garden  gate,    - 
A  rural  wreath  to  antedate 
Tlie  cultiv;i,ted  flou'ers. 

— ErjzABETn  H 


Cooke,  Glen  Andrcd. 


.  FERN  COLLECTING  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 
Beint.  desirous  of  pos.sessing  a  collection  of  British  ferns,  the 
season  before  last  I  paid  a  visit  to  Ilfracombe,  thinkinn-,  like  half 
the  world,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  out  and  find  plants  of 
Maiden-hau-  fern  (Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris)  growing  on  every 
bank  and  hedgerow,  but  I  found  myself  mistaken;  foi°  now  it  is 
very  hard  to  get  a  plant  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  only  on  the  cliffs  it  is 
iound,  and  men  have  to  be  lowered  by  ropes,  to  enable  them  to 
gather  it ;  so  I  had  to  content  myself  with  getting  a  plant  of  it  at  a 
Healers  fernery,  where  the  Maiden-hair  may  also  be  obtained 
growing  ui  pieces  of  the  natural  cliff,  which  looks  very  neat  and 
ortective.     Here  I  provided   myself  with  one  of   those  wouderfnl- 

TorasT. Tr f ™''i''  "•;■;  ^'■^'"'-     '^'''™  •''™  '^°*'  ^^  I  have  said,  many 
Iciusto  be  found  within  a  walking  distance   of  Ilfracombe-   the 


Crystal   Sea  Pools,  with  their  host  of  living   creatures,   being  the 
attraction  of  other  kinds  of  collectors  at  that  place. 

I  next  went  on  to  Lynmouth,  where  my  expectations  iu  the  way  of 
finding  ferns  were  more  than  realised.  I  shall  name  alphabetically 
those  which  I  found,  beginning  with : — 

Sea  Sple'exwokt  (AspLEXiuii  3iaiiinu5i). — This  is  a  fern  rather 
difficult -to  find  hereabouts;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  one 
small  plant  on  Couutesbury  Hill,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I  took 
good  care  of. 

Black  MAiDEN-nAin  Spleenwokt  (Asplexiu.u  nigiium). — Tliis 
may  be  found  growing  in  nearly  every  rocky  place,  on  old  walls, 
amongst  stones,  &c.,  on  the  road  to  the  Water's  Meet.  It  was 
while  getting  this  fern  I  found  my  digger  so  useful,  as  nothing  else 
would  have  passed  in  amongst  the  stones  and  rocks  as  it  did.  I 
also  found  some  small  plants  of  this  fern  in  the  Valley  of  Rocks  at 
Lynton. 

Common  Maiden.haik  Spleenwoet  (Asplexium  tkichomakes)  . — 
Of  this  elegant  little  fern  I  found  a  good  deal,  all  along  the  roads  to 
the  Water's  Meet  and,  Countestim-y  Hill,  also  at  a  place  near 
Lynton  called  Leddy  Weild.  It  is  nearly  always  found  in  some 
damp  spot. ' 

Lady  Pekn  (Athyeiuji  pilix  FtB.irreA). —  This  is  found  growing 
on  nearly  every  bank  all  through  Devonshire,  and  plenty  of  it  occurs 
all  lound  about  Lynmouth  and  Lynton. 

Blech.\'u.\i  spicant. — Of  this  I  fonndlarge  clumps  on  the  little  island 
at  the  Water's  Meet,  which  is  rather  a  hard  place  to  get  at,  as  it  ia 
only  when  the  river  is  very  low  one  can  cross  over. 

The  Male  Pekn  (Lasteea  pilix  3i.as). — Thfs  is  to  be  found  all 
along  the  banks  and  dells,  sometimes  growing  to  a  very  large  size, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plant,  and  also  the  soil. 

BucKLEE  Fee.\  (Lasteea  Montana). — This  also  is  to  be  found 
plentifully  on  the  hill  that  rises  from  th'e  side  of  the  river 
Lyn,  on  the  right  hand  going  from  Lynmouth,  and  also  here  and 
there  along  the  side  of  the  river. 

Hay-Scented  Pben  (Lasteea  ;EMula). — ^This  is  not  common  roimd 
Lynmouth ;  but  I  found  two  large  plants  near  Couutesbury,  which  I 
was  told  was  a  very  rare  occurrence,  as  where  it  is  generally  found  is 
much  further  away.  i 

Co5r5rON  Polypody  (Polypodiusi  vut^gaee). — This  grows  in  grea' 
profusion  on  the  top  of  the  wall  all  along  the  hill  up  from  Lynmouth 
to  Lynton,  and  also  on  the  trimks  of  trees  gro^ring  on  the  island  af 
the  Water's  Meet.  / 

Peickly  Shield  Peen  (Polystichum  ACULE.vru.A[). — This  is  alsr 
very  common  in  Devonshire.  I  have  found  it.  growing  in  many  parts 
sometimes  of  great  size. 

Common  Beake  (Pteeis  acjuilina). — This,  I  need  not  say,  gro-v< 
plentifully  everywhere ;  but  near  the  Water's  Meet — indeed,  close  * 
it,  beside  the  water^— I  have  seen  it  more  tlian  eight  feet  high.         ° 

Haet's  Tongue  (Scolopendeium  vulgaee)  . — This  is  found  ou  nea.ien 
every  wall  or  ditch  throughout  this  county.  There  is  one  wnd 
about  forty  yards  long,  on  the  coach  road  between  Ilfracombe  f-Hy 
Lynton,  which  is  literally  one  mass  of  this  fern.  '"" 

These  include  all  the'  ferns  I  found,  and  let  me  hope  that  i",.,^, 
indications  of  locality  which  I  have  given  may  serve  as  a  guidetin, 
such  of  your  .  readers  as,  like  myself,  go  fern  collecting  in  Deviud 
shire.  A.  H.,  Upper  Norwoo 


THE  DEVONIENSIS  ROSE. 
Until  Mr.  Hole  raised  the  question  I  was  not  aware  tha^thrp^-'"'? 
any  doubt  about  the  English  parentage  of  this  rose.  In  addf '^  "" 
the  valuable  testimony  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Brown,  that  ii?  .''•'Si 
English  origin,  other  coiTespondents  have  written  to  me  confirming 
that  fact.  Mr.  Rendle  says : — "  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Poster,  a 
gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  ofiicials  in  the  Government  Dockyard 
at  Devonport.  He  had  a  very  nice  garden  (I  am  spealdug  now  of 
more  than  twenty  years  ago),  and  he  was  fond  of  raising  seedlings. 
He  raised  some  excellent  Dahlias,  including  the  Glory  of  Plymouth, 
a  famous  flower  iu  its  time.  He  also  sent  out  some  first-rate 
Geraniums.  He  had  about  forty  or  fifty  seedling  Koses  trained 
against  a  south  wall,  and  Devoniensis  was  one  of  them.  He  paid 
the  expenses  of  his  garden,  I  must  tell  you,  from  the  proceeds  of 
his  seedlings,  and  he  wanted  £50  for  Devoniensis.  I  thought  this 
was  too  much,  and  oifered  £20.  However,  Mr.  Pince,  of  Exeter, 
saw  it,  and  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he  agreed  to  paj'  the  £50. 
Mr.  Pince  soon  set  to  work  and  raised  a  large  number  of  plants, 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  made  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  profit  out 
of  it.  I  remember  the  blooms  were  shown  under  glass  shades,  and 
made  quite  a  sensation  at  the  time."  D.  T.  F. 
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THE  WILD  GARDEN. 

It  is  in  scattered  and  unexpected  places  that  I  like  my  children  to 
feiTet  out  the  wild  flowers  brought  down  from  the  woods — tbe  frail 
Colnmbine  in  its  own  cleft  of  rock — the  AVild-turuip,  with  its  quaint 
green  flower  in  some  dark  nook  that  is  like  its  home  in  the 
forest — the  Maiden. hair  thriWng  in  the  moist  shadow  of  rocks ;  and 
among  these  transplanted  wild  ones  of  the  flower-fold  I  like  to  drop 
such  modest  citizens  of  the  tame  country  as  a  tuft  of  Violets,  or  a 
green  plialanx  of  the  bristling  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Year  by  year,  as 
we  loiter  among  them,  after  the  flowering  season  is  over,  wo  change 
their  habitat,  from  a  shade  that  has  grown  too  dense,  to  some  summer 
bay  of  the  coppices  ;  and  with  the  next  year  of  bloom,  the  little  cues 
come  in  with  marvellous  reports  of  Lilies,  where  Lilies  were  never  seen 
before — or  of  fragrant  Violets,  all  in  flower,  upon  the  farthest  skirt  of 
the  hillside.  It  is  very  absurd,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  I  enjoy  this 
more — and  the  rare  intelligence  which  the  little  one.s  bring  in  with 
their  flashing  eager  eyes — than  if  the  most  gentlemanly  gardener 
from  Thorburn's  were  to  show  a  Dahlia  with  petals  as  regular  as  if 
I  liey  were  notched  by  the  file  of  a  sawyer.  Flowers  and  children  are 
(if  near  kin,  and  too  much  of  restraint,  or  too  much  of  forcing,  or  too 
much  of  display,  ruins  their  chiefest  charms.  I  love  to  associate  them, 
and  to  win  the  children  to  a  love  of  the  flowers.  Some  day  they  tell 
me  that  a  Violet  or  a  tuft  of  Lilies  is  dead  ;  but  on  a  spring  morning 
Hioy  come,  radiant  with  the  story  that  the  very  same  Violet  is 
lilooming  sweeter  than  evei',  upon  some  far  away  cleft  of  the  hillside. 
So  yon,  my  child,  if  the  groat  Master  lifts  you  from  us,  shall  bloom 
— as  Ood  is  good — on  some  richer,  sunnier  ground! — Ik.  Mari-cl. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


:  Rose  Manure. — I  have  heard  that  if  cabbage-leaves  are  mixed  with 
J     the  foniiio.st  prepu  rod  for  rose  trees,  they  heighten  the  colour  of  the  blooms. 

AVould  ilr.  Reynold.'?  Hole  say  whether  this  is  correct  or  not  ?" — M.  L.  W. 

1 [Mr.  Hole  reijlie.?,  that  cabl)age-!eaves  are   very  beneficial  both  iu 

1     heightening  the  colour,  and  in  increasing  the  size,  of  roses,  if  previously 

prepared  by — the  pig.  J 

Linnssa  borealis  in  London. — We  were  pleased  to  see  this  very 
intori'sting  and  uniMiunion  plant  thnving  in  the  open  border  in  Mr.  Pea- 
crick's  garden,  at  .Sudbury  llouse,  llanimersnilth,  the  other  day.  It  is,  of 
cnin'se.  harily  onouidt  to  grow  in  any  part  of  those  islands,  ba^  we  did 
not  tliink  it  would  grow  iu  the  smut  of  i^nndou  unprotected.  We  have 
grown  it  freely  iu  London  under  a  clouded  handlight,  and  also  in  a  cold 
frame,  hut  it  is  of  course  much  more  interesting  seen  thriving  in  the  open 
air.     A  peat,  oi  free  moist  soil  suits  it  best. 

Arundo  conspieua. — I  have  soma  nice  young  plants  of  this,  twelve 
mouclis  old  t'rotii  seed  ;  can  you  inform  me  whether  or  not  this  plant  will 
boar  au  average  English  wiutov  in  the  r)peu  air  ?  or  does  it  roiiuiro  protoc- 
tier.  ?     May  it  bo  plniilnd  out  in  a  eluinp  like   tiynerium  argoutoniu. — 

R.  M.  11. [Arundo  oonspieua  will  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our  southern 

(^onntieg,  if  on  a,  welUdrained  sandy  loam;  hut  in  all  cold  situations  it 
ought  to  be  protected.  It  forms  a  superb  grass  on  good  soils,  but  is  more 
fastidious  than  l'ain)iaa  grass.] 

Dampier's  Glory  Pea. — Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington,  has  informed  us 

that  ho  rai.sos  this  Pea  >\'ith  perfect  success  in  the  open  air.  He  waits  until 
tlie  ground  is  well  warmed — perhaps  the  end  of  May — and  then  sows  the 
,  seed  in  not  over-rich  soil,  in  the  ])liu.'e  where  tlie  plants  are  to  stand.  It 
will  not  bear  triuisplanting.  Thd  plant  must  be  guarded  from  red  spider 
iu  dry  weatlier. — Aiiicrican  Aijiifidtnfid. 

Hardy  Palms.— T  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  a  variety  of 
I'abn  In'o  which  would  survive  all  the  year  round  in  an  open  garden,  and 

where   it  may  lie  obtained.- .T.  T.  T.,   Oarniscij. [Yes;  Chamoerops 

cxcol.ia,  and  in  your  olimate  probably  several  others.] 

Hardy  Ferneries. —  lieing  anxious  to  possess  a  fernery  tor  native 
iorns,  I  should  be  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  kindly  help 
nie  with  a  I'ew  hints  as  to  its  construction  and  armngement,  The  locality 
is  in  South  ('aruai'von.shire,  where  the  temperature  is  exceedingly  mild, 
'the  spi^t  ohiisun.  the  C()ruer  of  a  wood,  i)arlially  over-shadc.wed  with 
trees.  A  bank  about  twelve  feet  high,  exteudiug  for  some  distance  into 
(fie  woimI,  has  at  its  foot  a  small  winding  brook,  an  old  fence  being  on 
the  other  side  of  the  brook,  wliere  eonnnon  ferns  now  gi'ow  most 
luxuriantly.  The  steep  bank  T  Avish  more  ])articularly  to  make  the 
grouniiwork  of  the  fernery,  by  having  it  out  into  ami  hollowed.  &<■.  I 
have  a  (piautity  of  cork  hark,  how  can  1  w.xko  that  available?  Will 
fern?  grow  in  it  if  placed  as  a  facing  to  small  terraces  ? — if.  L.  W. 
i Our  correspondent  seems  already  to  possess  a  very  happy  homo  for  ferns 
without  much  further  alteration.  We  should  not  use  cork  bark  in  such  a 
Itosititin.J 

Abnormal  Heaths.— J[r.  Britten  directs  attention,  in  tho 
J'ltrnuil  of  llol<i,iii,  to  an  anandrous  variety  of  Eriea  einorea,  fnnn 
Wiltshire,  whieli  h»«  year  after  year  bro\ight  forth  similar  blossoms. 
Their  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  and  duo  to  tho  fact  that  both 
corolla  and  stamens  wore  wanting.  Tho  spocimcna  avo  interesting 
on  account  of  their  apparent  pernianonec. 


GREAT    GARDENS  OF    EUROPE. 

KEW. 

Ix  treating  of  thi.s,  the  greate.st  of  great  gardens,  ■we  shall 
begin  with  its  least  praiseworthy  feature — its  design.  Com- 
petent writers,  conversant  with  the  various  types  of  vegetation 
so  well  represented  at  Kew,  will  sjieak  of  these  iu  detail ;  to 
ourselves  falls  the  unwelcome  duty  of  showing  that  iu  point  of 
design  Kew  is  chiefly  I'emark.able  for  indicating  what  to  avoid. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Kew  has  anything  like 
a  monopoly  of  bad  desigir ;  there  are  many  botanic  gardens 
worse  laid  out  than  it,  notably  the  Paris  gardens  ;  but  iu  the 
case  of  Kew  the  fault  is  perhaps  the  more  glaring,  as  the 
great  size  of  the  place  has  not  made  necessary  that  over- 
ci'owdiug  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  numerous  small  botanic 
gardens  scattered  over  Europe.  A  notion  prevails  tliat  good 
design  is  not  easily  secni'od  in  a  botanic  garden,  and  sometimes 
that  it  is  not  desirable.  No  idea  can  be  more  erroneous,  or  more 
fraught  with  danger  for  public  gardens.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  private  plant  collections  Tjf  the  L^nited  Kingdom,  is  well 
aware  that  the  finest  and  fullest  collection  is  often  also  the 
most  beautifully  and  eft'octivoly  arranged.  Take  the  case  of 
alpine  plants  and  filmy  ferns,  for  exaraiile.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  finest  collections  of  these  are  not  only  among  the  best 
arranged,  but  arc  disposed  in  au  entirely  novel  and  extpiisitely 
beautiful  manner;  the  fact  is'^hat  when  the  true  and  natural 
mode  of  arrangement  is  applied,  the  nobler  the  collection  the 
higher  the  a;sthetic  effects  will  prove,  provided  always  thei'e 
is  space  on  which  to  display  them.  But  no  reallj'  good  effects 
are  possible  in  our  botanic  gardens  so  long  as  the  system  of 
ignoring  the  necessity  of  breadth,  and  of  dotting  about  trees  and 
shrubs  iirevails,  as  if  the  object  was  to  prevent  the  free  swecj) 
of  the  ]')oachei''s  net.  The  objects  preserved  iu  a  botanic  garden 
are  in  themselves  so  beautiful  and  interesting  that,  to  numbers 
of  persons,  the  necessit}-  for  a  radical  change  in  their 
arrangement  does  not  present  itself.  And  no  language  which 
wo  can  emjiloy  can  describe  the  enormous  dift'orencc  between 
a  vast  national  botanical  garden,  so  arranged  that  the  various 
types  of  vegetation  jireserved  therein  wovdd  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  one  disposed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Unfortunately,  well  designed  large  places  of  any  kind  arc 
very  rare.  Not  so  small  and  medium  sized  ones,  however;  and 
if  anyone  will  compare  the  difference  between  such  gardens 
as  those  at  Oak  Lodge,  or  Berry  Hill,  with  numbers  of  othoi's 
Ijadly  laid  out  of  tho  same  size,  he  may  form  an  estimate  o£ 
tlie  vast  dilfcrence  between  the  ]5resent  aspect  of  our  botanic 
gardens  and  that  which  they  would  present  were  a  true 
system  o^  garden  design  carried  out  in  them. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  remind  the  i-e;ider  of  the  vastly 
greater  dilliculties  that  the  improver  meets  with  in  ]iublic 
gardens  and  gai'dens  governed  by  a  society  or  committee 
of  any  kind  to  what  he  does  in  u.  ])rivate  one.  Tho  difference 
is  like  that  between  paralysis  and  healthy  and  vigorous  i^owcr 
of  movement.  Tlic  best  man  of  his  time  may,  employed  in 
a  public  garden,  Ije  so  ham|iercd  by  red  tajjc,  and  so  tnit- 
manoeuvred  by  tho  silly  or  ignorant  interference  of  ofhcials, 
committees,  Ac,  that  his  best  efforts  maybe  neutralised.  As  n 
case  in  point,  we  may  mention  what  came  under  our  own 
observation  a  few  years  ago  in  a  public  garden  tjoverm'd  by  a 
council  and  committee.  The  superintendent  of  tho  winter 
garden,  ajipalled  by  the  leggy  grandeur  of  a  gigantic  and 
aged  Aca(^ia  in  a  tub,  made  uji  his  mind  to  cut  it  down. 
Had  it  been  in  a  private  place,  it  would  have  been  beheaded 
years  before.  The  uniiappy  foreman  knew  his  men,  and  did 
not  api)cal  till  the  plant  manifested  a  disposition  to  wander 
tlirough  the  panes  in  tlic  roof  into  the  free  air  of  Britain,  lie 
did  not  get  his  pruning-knifc  to  cut  it  down,  but  began  with  a 
smaller  implement,  and  made  a  report.  This  was  sagely 
jiondered  over  at  the  next  meeting  by  tlio  committee,  but 
notwithstanding  tho  proverbial  wi9<lom  in  the  plurality  of 
advisors,  the  momentous  question  could  not  be  decided. 
One  member,  bolder  than  the  rest,  ]U'oposed  that  they 
should  all  proceed  to  the  conservatory,  there  to  finish  the  dis- 
cussion ;  and,  in  the  tulness-of  thqir  wisdom,  they  went.  One 
was  a  well-known  rachig  lord,  another  a  successful  n)>othe- 
Ciiry,  another  a  retired  merchant,  anotiicra  clergyman,  another 
a  London  police  magistrate,  and  so  on,  nil  being  utterly  inno- 
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cent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  plants,  and  all,  on 
a  foolish  mission,  trying  to  determine  a  cjitestion  ■which  any 
gai'dener  would  settle  in  a  few  seconds.  They  returned  to 
their  meeting  room  once  more,  held  a  long  consultation,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  that  the  .specimen  was  too  large  to  be  cut 
down;  and  so  it  remained,  as  seedy -looking  a  grenadier  as  ever 
adorned  a  badly-managcrt  consei'vator)-.  This  may  seem  an 
extreme  instance ;  but  it  is  true,  and  may  serve  to  show  the 
lengths  to  which  misdirected  interference  will  go. 

As  we  wrote  a  fortnight  ago,  we  have  good  reason  to  belie\'e 
that  thei'C  is  vei'y  unwise  interference  on  the  jiart  of  some 
officials  ill  the  management  of  Kew  and  some  others  of  our 
most  important  gardens,  not  merely  with  their  general 
management,  but  with  details,  for  wliich  the  superintendent 
should  be  solely  responsible.  ]Je  this  the  case  or  not,  the 
influence'  of  our  groat  i)ublic  gardens  is  so  jjoworful,  from 
their  being  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  who  look  to  them  as  models,  that  bad  or  imper- 
fect arrangement  in  them  must  have  a  pernicious  influence 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  and  we  feel 
it  our  duty  to  point  out  their  faults,  so  that  they  may  be  avoided. 
I  )ar  jjlaii  of  Kew  is  ncces.saiily  drawn  on  so  small  a  scale, 
hat  many  of  the  details  of  the  garden  cannot  be  seen  therein. 
Jiut,  as  our  object  in  the  first  instance  is  to  speak  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  gardens  only,  this  does  not 
m.atter. 

Total  want  of  breadth  is  the  most  glaring  fault  at  Kew. 
The  dotting  system  prevails  everywhere.  No  improvement 
has  been  of  late  manifested  in  this  direction.  The  place  is 
gradually  getting  wor.se  in  this  respect,  and,  in  all  our  expe- 
riences, we  have  never  seen  so  bad  an  example  of  injudicious 
dotting  about  of  myriads  of  small  trees  and  shrubs  as  Kew  at 
present  furnishes.  Mr.  JJ.iwson.  who  drew  our  plan,  tells  us  that 
in  a  few  small  plots  in  front  of  the  winter  garden  he  counted 
l,.'iOU  small  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  ordinary  kinds  without 
character  or  manifest  object.  The  immense  importance  of  a 
little  peaceful  breadth  may  be  seen  by  looking  from  the  raised 
biHl  near  the  Palm  House  lake  towards  the  group  of  tall 
fjimos,  a  small  bit  of  undotted  foreground  lending  great 
charms  to  the  view.  The  ciuestion  of  the  management  of  the 
\  ista  planting,  recently  discussed  by  our  correspondents,  is  of 
no  real  importance  compared  with  that  of  breadth.  How  the 
vistas  are  treated  will  make  very  little  dilfercnce  in  the 
general  impression  ]iroduced  on  the  visitor.  A  few"  acres  of 
cool  grass  hero  and  there  would  be  woi'th  a  whole  galaxy  of 
canal-like  \  istas,  managed  even  after  the  most  approved 
fashion.  In  consequence  of  those  vistas  funning  the  chief 
feature,  ami  of  other  reasons  before  given,  it  is  out  of  the 
(|Uestion  to  expet't  any  radical  alteration  in  tlie  way  of  breadth, 
liut  wo  are  entitled  to  expect  that  attem[)ts  should  be  made 
lo  secure  it  where  possible,  instead  of  desti'oying  it  whenever 
.1  change  is  made. 

A  needless  kind  of  formality  i.s  also  very  ajipareut  in  many 
I)arts  of  the  grounds.  The  kidney-shaped  Ijcds  along  the  main 
walk  are  being  multiplied  without  end.  i\ow  if  the  garden 
were  wholly  geometrical  there  would  be  some  apparent  excuse 
lor  this,  but  not  a  real  one,  for,  as  is  well  known,  intelligent 
ilesigners  of  geometrical  gardens  do  not  now  hesitate  to  make 
one  feature  ditfer  from  another,  although  balancing  each  other. 
Ihit  these  kidney-shaped  beds  abut  right  n])on  varied  plaiita- 
I  ions.  Such  a  long  and  heavy  repetition  fif  them  was  never  in 
good  taste,  but  to  aild  to  them,  as  has  lately  been  done,  is  a 
r.^al  misfortune  to  tiio  gardens.  .\iid  those  oft-repeated  formal 
masses  of  Khododendroiis  are  likely  to  be  rpiite  surpassed  in 
bad  ell'oct  by  a  great  number  of  formal  masses  of  small  Laurels 
bordering  the  walks  in  many  directions.  It  is  not  eas\-  to  guess 
why  these  have  been  thought  desirable,  but  no  feature  ever 
added  to  a  public  garden  is  likely  to  jirodiu'c  a  worse  elVect 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  or  indeed  from  any  otlier.  To 
the  north  of  the  great  con.servatory  another  hideous  kind  of 
lonnality  may  be  seen — beds,  huhdrods  of  feet  long  without  a 
break.  'L'heso  are  occupied  by  shrubs,  nnd  no  doubt  the  arrange- 
ment is  ado])ted  to  facilitate  classification.  But  no  \«)rse  or 
more  awkward  system  could  have  been  devi.sed.  Except  one 
1  rosses  the  bed,  a  long  detour  has  to  be  made  to  see  any  imr- 
1  icular  shrub  tliat  may  attract  the  eye  from  a  distance  of 
twenty  I'eet.     IJlauk-:  app.'ar  much  uglier  than  if  the  natural 


system  of  grouping  bad  been  adopted ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
•whole  on  the  ej-e  is  detestable.  ZS^o  graceful  arrangement  of 
shrubs  is  possible  in  long,  straight  beds.  In  all  cases  of 
arranging  trees  and  shrnbsiu  a  botanic  garden,  the  system  of 
irregular  grouping  of  families  on  the  turf  is  the  true  one.  It 
permits  of  beantiful  arrangement,  of  easy  access  to  all  the 
species;  every  kind  of  shrub  or  low  tree  mayl)e  fitted  into  a 
ha])py  jjlace  in  the  gi'oup;  and  if  deaths  occur,  as  they 
frecpientiy  do  in  botanic  gardens,  they  do  not  leave  an  ugly 
blank,  as  is  the  ca.se  where  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  formal 
lines  or  beds. 

Ko  garden  should  show  anything  in  the  way  of  rockwork 
which  is  not  tastefully  done,  and  is  incapable  of  answering 
some  useful  end.  This  rule  should  i>artlcularly  apply  to 
botanic  gardens.  Better  .a  thousand  times  content  ourselves 
with  the  manifold  good  eifects  we  can  ]n-oduce  with  trees  aiul 
shrubs  and  flowers  on  the  level  ground  than  add  to  the  hideous 
])iles  of  rubbish  that  go  by  the  name  of  "  rockwork  "  all  over 
the  countiy.  And  where  these  excrescences  do  occur  in  public 
gardens,  if  the  finances  or  other  circumstances  will  not  permit 
of  a  pro])er  rock  garden  being  made,  the  right  thmg  to  do  is, 
convey  the  offensive  pile  to  the  rubbish  yai'd  some  time  ■when 
the  ground  is  hard  in  winter,  and  labour  plentiful.  Few  public 
gardens  show  worse  examples  of  the  traditional  rockwork 
than  Kew.     Our  sketch  shows  that  on  which  the  collection  of 


"Rockwork"  at  Kew. 

plants,  &c.,  is  shown  in  summer.     It  spe.aks  for  itself. 
a  check  to  progress  in  this  direction  are  the  "  I'ock- 
here  and  in  the   Botanic    Gardens   in   the   Kcgent's 
And  yet  there  is  no  way  in  which  our  public  gardens 
do  more  good  than  by  growing  well,  in  the  open  air,  and 
.arrangiiig  in  a  tasteful  manner,  the  numerous  brilliant  Mowers 
of  the  mountains  of    our  own  and  other  cold  and  temperate 
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NOTES  ON  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 


The  Enlargement  of  Victoi'ia  Park.—  The  Vittmia  Park  Vvc. 
scrvation  Society  uro  renewing  their  efforts  to  obtain  every  available 
portion  of  the  open  spaces  which  remain  artiund  V'ietoria  I'ark.  .\t 
the  instigation  of  the  society,  the  JMotropolitan  Hoanl  of  Work.s 
recently  purohaseil  about  twcnty-fonr  acres  of  the  Crown  land  for  the 
park,  incliuling  the  land  on  the  soutli  .side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Queoii'.s 
ilotol.  Tlicse  pol-tions  were  secured  from  ,  the  Covenimcnt  for 
t20,-150.  But,  besides  the  portions  of  land  wliich  have  been  thus 
purchiHiod  on  the  north  and  north-west  siiK'S  of  the  park,  there  nro 
several  plots  of  Cmwn  land,  amouiitinir  in  the  afrprropjnte  to  about 
nine  or  ten  acres.  Some  of  these  plots  have  ]mssi'il  into  private 
hands,  and  their  purchase  liavin<;  become  a  matter  of  some  dilKculty 
they  were  aliaiuloned  liy  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  l.n.st 
week  a  deputation  waited  on  the  llemhers  for  Uaekney  (Xfe.tsrs. 
Itced  and  Holms),  with  a  view  of  inthiencing  them  to  induce  the 
House  of  Connuons  to  repurchase  these  plots,  ih:  Holms,  however, 
gave  it  as  liis  decided  opinion  that  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  hind 
would  be  useless,  as  both  the  Coverninent  and  the  country  members 
would  oppose  the  motion.  The  Victoria  Park  Preservation  Society 
have  therefore  dctermiued  (o  ur;;e  the  various  local  boards  surronnd. 
iugtho  park  to  combmc  for  the  pnrchaso  of  the  plots  of  Iniul  in 
(liiestion. 

Driving  in  the  Parks.— At  present  the  parks  are  exclusively 
ei.iilined  in  respect  to  carringcs  to  the  nso  of  the  wenllhy  Who  have 
carriages  of  their  own.  This  is  not  a  condition  of  things  which 
will  bear  discussion.  I  have  given  notice  of  a  clause  wliicli  will 
declare  that  peraoiis  who  cannot  alTonl  the  luxury  of  private  can-ingca 
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shall  not  on  that  account  bo  deprived  of  the  use  of  plices  of  recrea- 
tion supported  out  of  tlic  public  taxation.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
sick  or  feeble  persons  who  are  unable  to  walk  should  not  be  permitted 
to  take  the  air  in  the  parks  in  a  hansom  at  half  a  crown  an  hour,  as  much 
as  those  who  possess  a  barouche.  Nor  can  I  see  why  the  pleasure 
vans,  which  seem  to  nie  productive  of  more  real  enjoyment  than  all 
the  fine  carriages  in  the  world,  have  not  as  good  a  right  in  Hydo 
Park  as  the  Pour-iu-Hand  Club.  They  give  pleasure  to  a  greatei' 
number  of  people,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  I  fancy,  less  dangerous 
to  human  life.  I  .observe  that  one  of  your  weekly  contemporaries 
defends  this  distinction  on  the  ground  that  the  greatest  enjoymi.'nt 
in  life  is  that  of  gaping  with  wondering  delight  at  fine  people  and 
«  nart  equipages.  I  don't  disjiute  that  the  writer  accurately  expresses 
his  personal  sentiments  ;  but  I  fancy  that  this  idle  admiration  of 
fashion  is  I'ather  the  weakness  of  the  literiM-y  than  the  operative 
Spectator. — Mr.  Vernon.  Hurcolirt,  in  "  Timee." 


TREES  ON  THE  THAMES  /EMBANKMENT. 
The  "  rough"  element  of  the  lower  s&atum  of  our  population  still 
continues  to  exercise  its  propensity  for  the  perpetration  of  wanton 
mischief.  Twenty  years  ago,  anything  like  decorative  sculpture 
within  reach  of  a  formidable  stick  ilvas  certain  to  be. mutilated  in 
a  short  time  after  its  exposure  in, a  public  situation;  and  this  was 
all  the  more  certain  to  be  the  ea^o  if  it  consisted  of  figures,  the 
noses  of  which  very  soon  disappeared,  forming,  as  they  did,  most 
tempting  targets  to  the  rollicking  savagery  of  our  street  Arabs, 
whenever  a  good  opjjortuuity  occmTpd.  The  pretty  little  figures  on 
the  new  gates  of  the  Bluecoat  Scho'ol,  in  Newgate  Street,  soon, lost 
.their  heads  altogether,  and  the  unicor^i  supporting  one  of  the  shields 
was  docked  of  his  tmsted  horn,  and  also  of  his  tail,  before  he  had 
been  many  months  exposed  to  the  rough  favours  of  a  certain  class  of 
our  British  youth,  who  are  so  energetically  active  in  mischief  while  so 
sluggish  in  any  kind  of  useful  work.  But  our  youthful  gentry  of 
the  pavil-e  pei'oeived  at  last  that  brutal  depredations  of  the  kind 
alluded  to  began  to  be  visited  with  such  heavy  indignation  by  the 
better  educated,-  that,  the  untutored  ruffians  found  the  "  fun"  did  not 
"pay,"  and  reluctantly  refrained.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  iniJuence 
of  international  exhibitions  percolated  even  into  the  stony  brains  of 
raw  ruffianism,  and  partially  woke  it  up  to  a  dim  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  art.  In  whatever  way  the  change  may '  have  been 
^vl■ought,  certain  it  is  that  it  has  been  ivi'ought.  Nevertheless,  the 
demon  of  mischief  still  holds  to  a  certain  extent  his  ancient  sway ; 
and  although  sculptured  marble  or  artistic  bronze  is  safer  now  than 
formerl}',  ho  sees  no  harm  in  breaking  down  or  mutilating  a  young 
tree  too  trustingly  placed  mthin  his  reach.  This  fact  has  been  dis- 
agreeably exemplified  by  the  injuries  inflicted  for  mere  vicious 
amusement  on  the  newly-planted  trees  of  the  Embankment,  where 
this  kind  of  depredation  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  and  so 
daringly,  that  their  official  guardians,  hopeless  of  affording  them 
efficient  protection  by  the  police  or  by  any  other  means,  have,  in  a 
lit  of  natui-al  vexation,  thi'eatened  to  take  them  away  altogether. 
,Snch  a  coui-se  would  be,  in  principle,  like  destroying  any  kind  of 
property  whatsoever  if  its  protection  happened  to  become  irksome ; 
and  therefore  the  threat  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  natural  expres- 
aion  of  angry  disappointment — a  mevefa.ron  de  parler.       H.  N.  H. 


KEW  GARDENS. 
The  week  before  Christmas  upwards  of  forty  gardeners  were 
dismissed  from  Kew,  says  a  coiTespondent  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Standard,  not  because  there  was  not  plenty  to  do,  but  because  from 
some  muddle  in  the  estimates,  the  money  which  should  have  been 
arranged  for  their  pay,_  was  not  forthcoming.  In  that  inclement 
season  tlicse  unfortunate'vietims  of  mismanageinent  were,  at  a  week's 
notice,  ejected  from  the  RoJ-al  employment,  although  Parliament  votes 
liber.al  and  abundant  sums  for  the  support  of  the  gardens.  "  From 
some  similar  miscarriage  in  the  estimates,"  says  the  same  authority, 
"  no  fuel  was  this  winter  forthcoming  for  the  museum,  which  was  con"- 
seqnently  perfectly  useless  to  visitors.  The  damp  and  cold  were  such 
that  it  was  more  like  a  vault  than  a  museum.  Such  a  state  of  things 
at  an  institution  for  which  is  voted,  I  believe,  £19,000  per  annum,  Is 
utterly  disgraceful,  and  yet,  I  suppose,  we  shall  be  told  that  no  one  is 
eitherresponsibleorblame-worthyforit." In  reference  tothis  state- 
ment, the  Standard  of  a  later  date,  says:  '•'Wc  are  assuredupou  <^ood 
authority,  1.  That  not  a  single  gardener  has  been  dismissed  from 
Kew  during  this  winter.  2.  That  there  has  been  no  muddle  or  con- 
fusion of  any  description  in  the  estimates  of  any  of  its  departments 
■  n  any  month  or  week  ;  the  .payments  having  been  rightlv  calculated 
in  advance  tor  each  month  and  week  ;  nor  has  auv  weekly  or  other 
payments  of  wages  been  miscalculated,  or  payment  postponed.  3 
ihat  the  fires  were  extinguished  in  one  (only)  of  the  three  museums 


— that  to  which  reference  is  made — because  of  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  because  any  extra  heat  is  injurious  to  the  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  polished  timbers  it  contains.  The  doors  of  this 
building  are  set  open  whenever  possible  to  attract  visitors,  who  are 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  building  is  closed  when  the  doors  (which 
resemble  windows)  are  shut.  4.  That  there  has  been  no  lack  of  fuel, 
nor  of  money  to  buy  more  if  required.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
there  never  has  been  any  attempt  at  floral  display  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  in  winter,  except  in  one  conservatory,  and  in  the  orchid 
houses,  which  certainly  never  had  more  variety  or  gaiety  than  this 
winter.  With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  the  gardeners,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  dismissed  men  were  not  gardeners,  but  day  labour- 
ers, hired  in  excess  of  the  staff,  for  the  especial  pm-pose  of  trenching 
and  jilanting,  and  were  all  distinctly  informed  when  hired,  that  they 
might  not  be  wanted  f  o?  more  than  a  week  or  two,  whereas  they  were 
kept  on  for  a  much  longer  period." 


REVIVAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  - 
GARDENS  OP  PARIS. 

The  horticultm'al  branch  of  Parisian  industry  is  now  summoned 
to  renew  its  too  long  intermitted  labours  with  vigour,  and  the  next 
month  or  two  will  witness  the  reparation  of  much  of  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  late  disastrous  siege  and  subsequent  civil  war.     The 
shrubberies  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  were  nearly  destroyed, 
are    being  entirely  replanted   where   necessary,    and  the  expanses 
destined  for  turf,  which  were  so  'beautifully  kept  before  the  war,  are 
being  carefully  dug  and  levelled,  and  sown  ■with  suitable  grasses.     Ii 
short,  this  spring  "will  see  that  favourite  promenade  reassume  nearl;    ' 
all  its  wonted  beauty.     The  shrubs  will,  however,  reqmre  some  fe     | 
years  before  they  can  be  expected  to  attain  to  that  fulness  and  beaut    I 
of  growth  which  distinguished  the  old  plantations.     Orders  have  als 
been  issued  for  the  immediate  formation  and  plantation, of  a  new  / 
square  at  the  Tower  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  in  the  sptice  which  has  beeV 
laid  open  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  aux  Ours  and  the  openiul 
of  the  Rue  Tiu-bigo.     The  open  space  is  of  considerable  extent,  aui 
the  plantation  and  accompanying  decorations  are  intended  to  be  i/ 
keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  site.  I 

The  remodelling  of  our  London  squares  might  be  advantageousH 
undertaken  in  emulation  of  the  examples  Pariswill  shoi'tly  aifordnsj 
In  the  midst  of  horticultural  activity  in  Paris  in  many  other  direct 
tions,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  carrying  into  execution  of  thj 
plans  for  the  fine  "  square  "  in  tlie  Place  Dauphin  is  to  be  indey 
nitely  delayed.  However,  much  is  being  done  ;  and  the  green  sptV' 
in  the  bright  gay  Paris  of  old  will  soon  look  as'they  used  to  lool 
and  several  new  features  will  be  added  during  the  present  year.      ■: 


PUNCH  ON  PARK  MANAGEMENT. 

To  promote  the  study  of  natural  science  amongst  the  upper  classes, 
once  a  week,  during  the  months  of  May,  Jime,  and  July,  the   Chief 
Commissioner  will  hold  an  afternoon  Botanical  Class  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  lecture  on  its  trees,  plants,  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  the  aid  j 
of  the  descriptive  labels  belonging  to  them.     Ladies  and  gentlemenJ 
attending  the  class  will  have  the  option  of  taking  notes,  and  passing^ 
an  examination  in  the  lectures  at  the  -end  of  the  London   Season,' 
when  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  most  joroficieut  students. 

"Within  twelve  months  of  i.he  Bill  receiving  the  Royal  Assent,  the 
group  of  Achilles  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  the  equestrian  statue 
surmounting  the  Arch  on  Constitution  Hill,  will  be  removed  to  the 
middle  of-  Hampstead  Heath  and  Epping  Forest  respectively ;  unless, 
in  the  meantime,  a  requisition  signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
various  incorporated  Art  Societies  in  the  Metropolis,  be  presented  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  imploring  him  to  retain  these  memorial,s  of 
a  nation's  gratitude  in  their  present  positions. 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1872-73  will  include  a  sum  for 
replanting  Primrose  Hill  with  Primroses,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and 
other  spring  flowers.  To  lessen  the  expense  to  the  nation,  contribu- 
tions of  plants  and  bulbs  are  solicited.  They  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  officially  acknowledged. 

The  desig-n  for  any  drinking  fountain  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
a  Royal  Park  or  Garden,  must  be  approved  by  a  Committee  of  Taste, 
to  consist  of  a  Royal  Academician,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  an  official  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and 
a  prominent  Teetotaller. 

Smoking  will  be  permitted  in  the  Parks  and  Gardens,  and  encour- 
aged in  the  Conservatories;  but  samples  of  the  tobacco  and  cigargJ 
must  be  sent,  ten  days  beforehand,  to  the  Office  of.  Works,  which  willl-^\ 
submit  them  to  the  Customs,  -which  will  confer  -tvith  the  E.-ccise,  whicli 
will  report  upon  them  to  the  Treasury,  which  will  consult  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  a  decision  will  be  given  before  the  Parliamentarv  Recess 
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Xo  alteration  v.'ill  be  made  in  tlie  existing  arrangements  for  the 
riistody,  prosciTatiou,  and  niaintainance  of  the  birds  on  the  orna- 
mental watei's ;  but  that  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  Parks  may 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  mth  the  national  honour 
and  dignity,  as  tho  piasont  lowla  die  off,  their  places  will  not  be 
lilled  up.  •  , 

:=  .        I  = 

THE     SIX    OF    SPADES. 

CIIAPTEE  ni. 

Upo\-  the  occasion  of  our  Curate's  first  appearance  as  a 
member  of  "The  Six  of  Spades,"  I  derived  much  gratification 
from  contemplating  the  deportment  of  Joseph  Grundy.  No 
sooner  did  he  see  Lis  Pastor,  than  be  made  an  uncomfortable 
attempt  to  bide  bis  jiipe,  which,  being  a  Brosely  of  robust 
proportions,  declined  to  be  concealed  at  any  price ;  Trbilo  bis 
features  .assumed,  so  far  as  their  mirthful  make  permitted,  a 
troubled  and  solemn  aspect.  Whether  be  thought  it  probable 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  oblige  the  company  with  a 
li^onn,  o>  •whether  ho  was  under  the  imjn-ession  that  clergymen 
were  jiainfully  alfected  Ijy  tobacco,  after  tho  manner  of  the 
green-fly,  there  was  but  brief  time  to  speculate  ;  for  the  Curate, 
noting  his  perplexity,  forthwith  proceeded  to  dispel  it  by  filling 
and  igniting  an  ample  bowl  of  clay,  and  hj  taking  bis  seat, 
next  to  Joseph,  with  a  jilcasant  and  friend!}'  smile.  '"  I  met 
old  Michael  Willis  yesterday,"  be  said,  "and  as-soon  as  be  saw 

'v.  mo,  forgetting,  I  suppose,  that  ho  has  not  a  monopoly  of  eye- 
V  .'^ight,  he  swiftly  put  his  pipe  in  bis  pocket.    So,  after  some 

<  little  conversation,  I  suddonlj'  expressed,  to  bis  great  surprise, 
the  anxious  hope  that  be  was  insured.     For  if,"  I  continued, 

I  "  tho  old  saying  be  true,  that  whore  there  is  smoke  there  is 

]  fire,  j'our  waistcoat-pocket,  Michael  Willis,  may  soon  be  I'cady 
for  tho  tinder-box.     And  you  would  be  rightly  rewarded  for 

]  doing  that  which  you  are  asliamed  of  doing,  aiid  for  attempting 

t  to  deceive  a  true  friend." 

"I'm  not  ashamed  o' smoking,"  he  answered;  "but  they  do 
say  as  jjarsons  hates  it." 

"  Cruelly,  dcspitefully,  and  with  lying  lips,  Michael.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  company,  not  conspicuous  for 
liberality  or  learning,  tlie  English  clergy  have  never  spoken 
against  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco.  The  majoi'ity  of  them, 
smokers  tiicmselvcs,  would  be  hypocrites  to  do  so  ;  and  of  the 
remainder,  they  who  go  much  among  the  very  poor,  and  know 
how  few  their  comforts,  how  many  their  bardsbip^i,  must  be 
glad  to  see  tho  enjoj-ment  (not  the  abuse)  of  a  cheap  and  in- 
nocuous pleasure.  They  who  denounce  it  must  give  up  all 
their  luxuries,  and  jicarly  all  their  comforts,  before  they  can 
do  so  consistently;  .and  then,  Michael,  we  will  argue  the 
matter  on  tlio  principles  of  i-eligion  and  common  sense.  We 
Lave  smoked  our  pipes  for  three  baiidred  years  in  England, 
beginning  with  a  wabuit  for  a  bowl  and  a  straw  for  a  tube; 
and,  tlio.ngli  a  king  has  blown  his  "  Counter-blast  against 
Tobacco,"  and  yellow  Puritans  have  groaned  and  snai'lctl  at  it, 
it  still  brings  pleasant  solace,  throughout  the  land  and  under 
it — to  ilie  miner  toiling  for  tho  coal,  and  to  him  who  sits,  bj- 
tho  ooal-fire'.s  blaze;  and  leaves  men  as  brave  and  as  good, 
Michael,  as  when  llalcigh,  or  whoever  first  brought  the  plant 
among  us,  was  as  3-et  unborn.  'So  I  finished  my  little  sermon; 
aiul  Tny  friend'  Jo.seph  knows  why  I  have  ventured  to  repeat 
it  hero." 

"  Tliero'a  another  little  .sermon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Oldacre,  "  U)ion 
tobacco  and  the  pipe,  which  roscfles  the  memory  of  one  Puritan 
at.  all  events  from  silly  ju'ejudiccs  on  the  subject.  I  mean 
lluat  miaint,  touching  old  ditty  which  George  Wither  sang, 
and  wliicli  Frank  hero"  (his  son-in-law,  Chiswick)  "  will  sing 
for  yon  if  yon  wish." 

Whereupon  was  rapping  of  tho  table,  and  a  preliminary 
sijiping  of  gin  anil  water,  and  a  rc-arrangoment  of  limbs  into 
the  most  easy  posture  for  listening ;  and  then  Mv.  Chiswick, 
with  a  voi(('  very  ])liahlo  and  mellow,  sang  to  us  the  impressive 
words  and  appropriate  music  of  the  well-known  ballad,  "This 
Indian  Weed,"  &c. 

And  now,  my  brothers,  do  I  feel  glad  at  heart  that  I  am 
writing  for  those  who  lovo  a  garden.  I  picture  to  myself  some 
young  Mr.  Gallio  Noodle,  sightless  and  noseless  so  far  as 
(lowers  are  conceined.  yawning  over  "  Tho  Six  of  Spades,"  and 
sapng,    "  Whart  a  delightful  convocation  of  snopbs  !    Parson 


smoking  clay  pipes  with  groom,  and  dram  chinking  with  the 
rest  of  the  company,  while  melodious  gent,  who  has  been 
digging  all  day,  and  has  come  in,  I  dare  say,  all  over  worms, 
is  holloaing  Bacchanalian  songs."  Let  him  sneer,  as  be  tos.ses 
the  volume  down,  and  goes  off  with  his  cigar  to  the  stables, 
for  I  am  perfectly  imconcerncd  and  b.apj^y — happy  in  my 
eai-nest  hope  that  they  whose  sympathies  alone'I  crave,  will 
recognize  iit  our  little  assemblies  that  brotherly  goodwill  and 
amity,  whereof  themselves  know  from  experience  the  excellent 
power  and  sweetness,  and  whereby  the  true  lovers  of  a  gai'deu 
are  united  in  a  friendship  as  stodfas't  as  it  is  pure,  and  as 
universal  as  Divine  Beauty  itself. 

These  lovers  of  the  garden  know  well,  that  as  "  one  touch  of 
Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  .so  one  truthful  instance 
of  a  floral  taste,  one  hearty  expression  of  horticultural  loyalty, 
is  acknowledged  at  once  and  echoed  instantly  by  a  thousand 
kindred  souls.  They  know  of  signs  and  passwords  more 
]iowerful  than  those  of  tho  Freo-est  Masons,  the  Oddest  Fellows, 
the  most  Ancient  Druids — a  cosmopolitan  clanship,  accredited 
throughout  the  world. 

"  Bather  flowery,"  I  hear  it  suggested.  Well,  yes,  I  think 
so  ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  ]jut  aside  the  figurative,  and  illustrate 
our  theme  by  fact.  One  hit,  straight  and  home,  is  worth  hstlf 
an  hour  of  sparring. 

Retiu'ning,  not  long  ago,  from  a  visit  to  some  distant  friends, 
I  arrived  at  their  nearest  station  four  seconds  after  the 
departure  of  the  train ;  and  the  engine-driver,  to  whom  I 
bellowed  piteously,  not  bemg  of  a  floral  mind,  and  coarsely 
refusing  to  come  back,  I  was  loft,  with  another  of  the  guests, 
to  amuse  ourselves  for  three  hours  as  best  we  could.  What 
was  to  be  done?  It  was  ten  minutes"  walk  to  the  town,  and 
to  the  tovni  we  went.  Here  was  a  fine  old  church,  recently 
restored;  but  it  was, locked,  of  course,  and  both  cff  us  were 
afraid  of  Bedels.  "  Was  there  a  billiard-table ."  "  we  intpiired 
of  tho  postman.  "  No,  but  there  was  a  bagatelle-board  at  the 
'  Cock  and  Trumpet,'  "  an  alternative  which  did  not  allure  us. 
So  to  the  chief  hotel  for  luncheon,  though  we  had  scai-ccly 
breakfasted  two  hours  ago;  and  hei'e  we  imbibed  some  fearful 
sherry,  the  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  lurking  in  mysysteni  now. 
A  cigar  ;  and  we  seemed  entirely  forlorn  aiul  jn'ostrato;  when 
suddenly  my  thoughts  emerged  from  their  gloominess,  like 
railway-carriages  from  a  tunnel  into  sunshine. 

'■  Are  there  any  nursery  gardens  in  tho  neighbourhood  ?  "  T 
inquired  of  the  waiter,  just  bringing  us,  with  the  best  intention, 
a  copy  of  the  Timre,  which  we  liad  read  two  days  ago. 

"  Oh  j'es,  sir,"  he  responded  to  my  great  refreshment;  "  Build 
&  Packe's,  sir:  Irite  Twig,  sir.  Anyljody  will  show  you  tho 
way,  sir." 

Away  I  sjjcd,  my  companion  following  reluctantly,  for  he 
was  no  horticulturist,  aaid  having  referred  to  "  anybody,"  in 
the  person  of  an  intelligent  baker,  we  soon  reached  tho 
gardens ;  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  perfectly  at  home  and 
happy  in  the  congenial,  society  of  Messrs.  Hudd  &  Packo. 
We  sauntered  through  the  houses ;  we  jieepcd  into  the  frames ; 
we  waiulored  among  squares  of  ever-vordant  trees, phalanxes  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  regiments  of  the  deciduous  order.  Wo 
admired,  we  denounced,  we  compared.  "  Had  I  seen  so  and 
so?"  "Did  they  grow  what  d'ye  call  it?"  Did  1  know 
thingembolx?  "  I  seemed  to  have  been  there  but  ten  miiuitcs, 
when  my  fellow  traveller,  first  attracting  my  attention  with  a 
groan,  whispered  the  information  tluit  ho  "  was  slightly  sick  of 
tho.so  confounded  sticks,  and,  if  he  could  find  a  tank  or  pool, 
he  thought  he  should  go  ami  drown  himself."  To  which  I 
murmured.  "  An  Reservoir ;  "  and  we  parted.  Tho  hopeless 
Hottentot !  "  Tho.so  confounded  sticks "  were  the  cleanest, 
strongest,  straightest  lot  of  briars  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  t«ll 
standards,  and  breaking  beautifully  ;  and  he  groaned  at  them  ! 
Groaned  at  them,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  station,  with  two 
large  baskets  of  nlants,  protcmjed  painfnl  anxiety  as  to  my 
mental  state,  ana  entreated  mo  to  havo  an  interview  with 
Doctor  ConoUy. 

But  never,  since  that  day,  have  I  been  in  want  of  jileasant 
oecujiation — never  since  iuivo  1  suffered  that  most  dismal 
loneliness,  the  sobtiide  of  a  strange  city,  when  circumstances 
have  enforced  a  tompomry  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
nursery  garden.  With  principals,  or,  in  their  absence,  with 
foremen,  I  havo  fifty  topics  of  mutual  interest  to  discuss ;  in 
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evoi-y  garden  somothuig  new  to  soc;  from  every  gardener 
soinetliiug  now  to  learu ;  and  so  the  hours  pass  swiftly, 
]ilcasantly,  and  I  liopc  wisely,  onward. 

Wisely,  I  l)eliove.  For,  after  all,  my  brothers,  it  is  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  gardening  which  make  it  sucha  deep 
and  enduring  happiness.  It  is  thankfulness,  reverence,  and 
love,  which  make  our  gardens  dear  to  us  from  childhood  to 
old  ago,  for, — 

"Love  is  like  tlie  ocean,  ever  fresh  aud  strong, 
Wiiich,  the  world  surrounding,  keeps  it  green  and  young." 

Yes,  it  is  because  we  cannot  really  love  the  beautiful  flowers 
without  loving  Him  "  Whose  breath  perfumes  them,  and 
Whose  pencil  paints ; "  it  is  jjecause  there  lies  deep  in  the 
heart  of  a  man  a  j^earuing  to  recover  Paradise,  and  to  rest 
once  more  upon  the  Mount  of  God ;  it  is  because  when  we 
cherish  tenderly,  aud  watch  adoringly,  the  Creator's  handiwork, 
that  we  are  permitted  to  '•  walk  with  Him  through  the  Garden 
of  Creation ;  "  it  is  because  the  life  of/ a  gardener  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  relia;ious  life, — 

"  Tea,  holy  is  the  gardener's  life,  for  nnto  him  is  given 
To  be  a  fcllow-worker  with  the  sun  aud  showers  of  heaven, 
Gently  to  aid  the  laboui's  of  the  teeming  mother  earth 
And  watch  aud  cherish  tenderly  her  children  from  their  birth;" 

it  is  because  the  wisest  of  men,  such  as  were  Bacon  and  Newton, 
^vcre  happiest  in  their  gardens,  and  spake  of  gardening,  from 
a  glad  experience,  as  "  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ;  "  it  is 
liecause  men,  such  as  was  Wordsworth,  have  bequeathed  to  us 
the  certain  confidence  that  "  Nature  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her  ;  "  it  is  for  these  reasons,  and  many  an- 
other as  true  and  gracious,  that  the  pleasures  of  gardening  are 
so  great  and  lasting,  and  that  of  the  earnest  faithful  gardener 
it  may  be  justly  said, — 

."Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 
Nor  leave  thee  when  old  age  is  nigh 

A  melancholy  slave ; 
Bat  an  old  age,  serene  and  bright, 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave." 

Thoughts  like  these  ensured  a  special  welcome  for  the 
Reverend  Francis  Goodhart,  our  Curate,  as  he  entered  our 
room  of  assembly.  We  were  glad  to  have  our  Pastor's 
sympathy,  and  to  appoint  a  Chaplain  to  our  little  band.  More- 
over, we  ever  found  in  him  a  cheerful  companion  and  an 
enthusiastic  gardener.  You  may  see  ample  evidence  of  the 
latter  characteristic  in  and  about  his  cottage  home  ;  in  his 
delightful  garden,  which  seems  to  contain  everything  in 
miniature — a  diminutive  greenhouse,  a  small  bed  of  American 
plants,  a  little  rockery,  a  wee  fernery,  a  tiny  fountain,  an 
intricate  geometrical  design  on  the  most  reduced  of  scales. 
Pretty  creepers  twining  about  his  porch  stoop  to  welcome  you 
on  your  arrival,  and  the  Jasmine  and  the  climbing  Rose  look 
at  you  lovingly  through  the  windows  as  you  take  your  seat 
within.  Passing  through  the  hall — lobby  -would  be  more 
truthful,  jjcrhaps— you  see,  generally,  a  large  bowl  of  wild 
Mowers,  gathered  and  admirably  gi'ouped  by  the  children  of 
tlie  village  school.  In  the  study  aud  drawing-room  ai'e 
clioicer  bouquets,  either  culled  from  his  own  Liliputian  con- 
servatory, or  oif erings  from  some  brother  Spade,  and  arranged, 
as  only  ladies  can  arrange  them,  by  his  beautiful  sister.  Rose 
Goodhart,  who  shares  aud  gladdens  the  Curate's  home.  At 
early  morn,  ui  the  sweet  summer-tide,  you  may  see  him,  with 
his  scythe  in  his  hand,  sweeping  down  the  dewy  grass,  until 
the  church  bells  call  him  to  his  daily  service  ("the  wnst  and 
iucurablest  form  o'  Poperj',"  according  to  Mrs,  Verjuice),  and 
he  goes  through  the  cpiiet  graveyard,  carefully  honoured  now, 
aud  ornamented  with  flower  aud  shrub,  and  through  the 
chancel-door,  by  which  the  Rose  "Febcite  Perpetuello ""climbs 
iK'avenward  in  emblematic  beauty,  into  the  hallowed  courts  of 
our  dear  old  church.  These,  too,  sometimes  are  reverently 
decked  by  our  Curate  and  his  little  band  of  acolytes,  and  "the 
king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within"  upon  her  greater 
iestivals  with  flower  and  branch,  just  as  under  the  Older  Test- 
ament, but  now  in  substance  and  no  more  in  type,  the  chapiters 
wore  covered  with  pomegranates,  "and  upon  the  top  of  the 
pi  lars  vas  Lily  work."  I  like  to  see  the  chihlren  (but  don't 
tcU   \  erjuicc)  bringing  the  long  ropes,  covered  round   with 


evergreens,  from  their  schoolroom,  to  festoon  the  arches,  and 
encircle  the  pillars ;  and ,  yet  more  do  I  delight  to  watch  them 
hurrying  home  from  wood,  and  bank,  and  brook,  with  their 
pretty  posies  in  their  hands.  It  pleases  me  most  to  see  the 
fresh  spring  flowers  at  Easter,  the  bunches  of  Primroses  and 
Violets  smiling  at  intervals  upon  the  dark  green  Yew ;  but 
those  children  tell  me,  and  this  of  course,  that  the  old  church 
is  most  beautiful  upon  their  own  festival,  the  which,  being 
held  upon  St.  Luke's  Day,  brings  Dahlias  in  clothes-baskets  to 
our  Curate,  until  the  glowing  glass  in  our  painted  windows 
begins  to  pale  its  inefieotial  fire,  and  our  frivolous  damsels  to 
complain  on  Sunday  that  their  best  bonnets  have  not  fair  play. 
Our  Curate  is  not  only  a  lover  of  flowers  himself  but  a 
zealous  missionary  florist.  He  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing our  Cottage-Gardening  Society,  which  has  reclaimed  many, 
a  waste  place  from  the  weeds,  many  a  sot  from  the  beerhouse, 
and  brought  comfort  to  many  a  home.  I  remember  Tom 
Cooper's  garden,  for  instance,  as  the  favoured  residence  of 
every  known  British  weed,,  and  as  the  favoured  residence  also 
of  the  ugliest  and  leanest  pig  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Cooper 
devoted  his  spai-e  time,  at  that  period,  to  swearing,  thick  ale, 
and  skittles,  aud,  lightly  esteeming  a  vegetable  diet,  c|uite 
ignored  the  science  of  hoi'tioulture.  Somehow  the  Curate  got 
hold  of  Tom,  by  giving  him  work,  I  think  ("just  like  them 
Jesseites,"  Mrs.  Y.  remarked),  when  he  was  nearly  starving, 
and  as  lean  as  the  pig  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  sell,  and 
then  talked  him  into  his  "  sober  senses."  And  now  uo 
labourer  about  the  place  has  a  cleaner,  neater,  bit  of  ground 
than  Tom.  Dock  and  Groundsel,  Thistle  and  Twitch,  which 
once  grew  as  closely  together  as  the  bristles  of  his  neglected 
beard,  have  been  displaced  for  Lapstone  Kidneys  and  Cottager's 
Kale,  for  Gooseberry  irees  and  Currant  trees,  for  the  Pceony, 
the  Sweet  William,  and  the  Rose.  It  does  one  good  to  see  Tom, 
when  the  daylight  lengthens,  digging  and  hoeing,  sowing  and 
settmg;  while  Tom,  junior,  proudly  holding  a  brown-paper 
packet  of  seeds,  scowls  at  small  Jaoky  for  running  between 
faj'ther'-s  legs ;  and  mother,  with  her  baby  at  the  cottage  door, 
looks  on  with  a  thankful  heart.  And  yon  would  have  been 
l)leased,  I  am  sure,  if,  at  our  last  horticultural  exhibition,  you 
had  seen,  as  I  saw,  the  Curate,  with  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder, 
congratulating  hiui  on  the  prizes  he  had  won.  S.  R,  H. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE     HOUSEHOLD. 


SALADS. 

Every  household  in  which  a  thrifty  housewife  presides  boasts  of 
some  mysterious  preparation  with  which  the  mistress  of  the  house 
compels  reluctant  housemaids  to'  rub  the  furniture  at  stated  periods. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  keep  the  polish  bright,  and  I  believe 
it  answers  the  pui'pose  very  well.  I  could  not  give  the  recipe  of  this 
wonderful  compound,  for  L do  not  know  it,  but  Leonid  not  better 
describe  it  than  by  saying  that,  in  appearance, "smell,  and  peradvc^n- 
tnre  taste  also,  it  closely  resembles  that  other  mysterious  compound 
which  will  be  pi-oduced  in  a  pyramidal  and  circnmvoluted  bottle  if 
yrin  ask  for  salad  dressing  at  an  hotel  or  an  eating-hoxise.  Of  coiu'se, 
no  one  in  his  senses  expects  to  get  anything  particularly  good  to  eat 
or  drink  at  such  places  ;  but  in  private  houses,  where  sometimes  a 
good  dinner  is  to  be  had,  the  same  oddly  ^shaped  bottle  is  the  only 
source  whence  the  salad  dressing  is  obtained.  Now  the  great  charm 
of  a  good  salad  is,  that  not  only  the  greenmeat  part  of  tt  shall  be 
fresh  and  newly  gathered,  but  that  the  dressing  or  sauce  shall  be  also 
fresh  and  newly  mixed.  The  art,  however,  of  mixing  a  salad  dressing 
is  all  but  unknown  in  this  country.  The  operation  entails  too  much 
trouble,  and  requires  too  great  a  nicety  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
condiments,  for  the  broad  mind  of  the  British  cook  to  be  troubled 
about  it.  Ask  her  to  mix  a  salad,  she  simply  pours  out  a  pood 
allowance  of  the  contents  of  the  queer  shaped  bottle  over  a  lot  of 
lettuce,  endive,  and  watercress  chopped  up  more  or  less  small,  and 
there  you  are.     And  yet  salads  are  appreciated  by  Britons. 

Hear  what  an  English  mt  aud  divine — Sydney  Smithj  I  think — 
says  of  salads  : — 

"  Ob,  great  and  fjlorious  and  herhaoeons  ti'eat ! 
'TwonUl  tempt  the  d^'ing  anchorite  to  eat. 
Back  to  the  world  he'd  turn  his  weary  sonl. 
And  phingc  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl '." 

But  my  object  is  neither'  to  prove  that  salads  are  very  good  things, 
nor  that  English  cooks  douotlinow  how  to  prepare  them.      Few  will 
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venture  to  deny  either  of  these  propositions.  My  purpose  is  to 
e.i£pound  the  art  and  mystery  of  dressing  salads,  and  I  shall  leave  it 
to  the  intelligent  reader  who  will  put  my  precepts  in  practice  to 
decide  whether  a  salad  is  a  good  thing,  if  ho  has  any  doubt  on  the 
point. 

MATERtAI,S. 

The  consideration  of  salads  may  be  divided  under  three  heads — the 
vegetable  part,  or  foundation  ;  the  dressing,  or  sauce ;  and  the  acces- 
sories. One  of  the  chief  requisites  of  a  good  salad  is  that  it  should 
be  newly  gathered,  and,  if  you  can  get  it  free  from  mould  and  gravel, 
it  is  better  not  to  wash  it  at  all ;  but,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  if  you 
must  wash  your  salad,  you  cannot  bo  too  careful  in  draining  all  the 
water  from  it,  for  every  drop  of  water  left  in  a  salad  -tends  to_  spoil 
it,  no  matter  what  amount  of  talent  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
dressing  of  it.  Great  care  is  also  necessary  in  picking  the  salad,  so 
iiii  to  exclude  evei-y  leaf  that  is  the  least  tainted  or  discoloured.  It 
is  a  great  mistake-to  cut  up  lettuces  and  endives,  more  Atiatiro,  into 
line  threads.  This  operation  at  once  destroys  the  freshness,  taste, 
and  character  of  the  dish.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  cos  lettuces 
simply  split  in  two  should  be  made  into  asalad  ;  but  there  is  a  happy 
nicilium,  which  is  always  best  in  most  things.  Besides,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  largest  lettuces  which  make  the  best  salads.  •  The  cos 
lettuce,  which  we  call  Roman  lettuce,  is  all  verj'  well  in  its  way,  but 
the  cabbage  lettuce,  the  Initue  pniinin'e,  when  it  is  well  poiiinu'e,  is 
by  far  preferable.  This  should  be  cut  into  quarters  like  an  orange, 
and  no  more. 

Endives  can  better  bear  cutting  up  than  lettuces,  and  may  be 
treated  accordingly  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  endives  and  lettuces 
in  the  same  salad  bowl.  What  is  called  corn  salad  goes  better  with 
endives,  although  I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  put  too  many  herbs 
into  one  salad  as  a  salad  ;  as  a  condiment  it  is  a  different  matter. 
As  such,  watercress,  tarragon,  baniet,  garden  (not  what  is  called 
mustard  and  cress),  American,  and  Australian  cress,  chervil,  parsley, 
basil,  mint,  balm,  marjoram,  &c.,  maybe  u.sod,but  they  must  boused 
with  discretion.  Likewise  beetroot,  cucumber,  onions,  celery,  radishes, 
potatoes,  chives,  garlic,  can  be  put  into  a  salad  witli  success,  if  you 
kIU)^v  how  to  use  them. 

That  overgroi\Ti  herb  (mustard  and  cress)  which  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  all  salads  by  the'  British  gi'congrocer,  should  never  be 
used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  American  and  Australian  curled 
and  iierennial  ci'css  are  much  preferable  in  point  of  taste  and 
appearance.  These,  as  well  as  watercress,  tarragon  and  bnniet,  must 
not  bo  cut  up  loo  small,  but  the  leaves  only,  especially  in  the  ease 
of  watercress,  must  be  used,  and  not  the  stalks  as  well.  They  must 
be  well  washed,  and  the  water  may  be  got  rid  of  l)y  pressing  them 
in  a  Cloth,  without  injury  to  the  freshness,  of  the  salad.  Other 
herbs  must  be  minced  quite  fine,  and  a  pinch  or  two  will  be  about 
the  proport'on  of  tliem  for  an  ordinary  salad.  Cliives  and  onions 
must  be  minced  small  also  ;  but  in  some  special  cases,  hereafter  to 
be  referred  to,  onions  in  slices  ai'o  used  ;  otherwise  S[u*ing  onions 
are  the  thing.  Garlic  is  only  to  bo  used  with  an  endive  salad,  and 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  probable  partakers  the  proportion  of  it 
nuist  be  regulated.  It  need  not,  however,  ajjpear  in  the  salad  at  all ;  a 
crust  of  bread  sliglitly  i*ubbed  with  it  will  conveya  sulhcient  amount 
of  Havour  if  it  is  put  into  the  bowl  onl.y  while  the  operation  of  turning 
the  salad  is  going  on.  By  a  similar  contrivance,  a  sliglit  flavour  of 
onion  nniy  be  given  to  a  lettuce  salad.  Celery  chopped  up  small 
may  be  used  as  a  condiment,  or  it  may  Of  itself  form  the  staple  of 
tho  salad.  Potatoes  mako  a  very  good  salail  (boiled,  of  course)  of 
themselves,  or  associated  with  celery,  beetroot,  and  other  things; 
but  they  are  also  used  as  part  of  the  sailce  sometimes.  Slices  of 
cucumber  are  never  amiss  in  certain  salads.  lladishcs,  whole  or 
•iliced,  and  slices  of  beetroot,  help  tho  ornamentation,  if  not  the 
taste,  of  a  green  salad. 

.\nother  sort  of  salad  is  what  the  French  call  BaAte  dc  Caimcin.  It 
is  a  blanched  chicory,  but  the  common  endives  are  preferable. 
Daiulelion,  especially  if  it  be  cultivated,  makes  very  good  salad, 
either  ahmo  or  with  lettuces.  Tho  leaves  and  flowers  of  nuillow  and 
nasturtium,  as  condiments  as  well  as  ornament,  are  often  put  into 
and  upon  a  saKad  with  advantage.  In  Italy  and  the, south  of  France 
they  have  a  way  of  making  a  salad  with  nnrijie  tomatoes,  gathered 
just  as  they  begin  to  show  tho  lea.st  red.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  at 
the  mouu'nt  any  other  greenmeat  which  is  I'aten  a.s  a  salad,  hut  I 
may  .say  generally  that  any  vegetable  which  is  not  positively 
unwholesome  uncooked  can  form  the  foundation  of  a  salad.  1  have 
eaten  delicious  salads  in  Italy  eomjiosed  entirely  of  dandelions  and 
other  wild  lierbs  gathered  by  tho  road  ami  the  river  side.  There  is 
no  lack  of  dandelions  in  the  runil  lanes  of  this  couidry,  and  I  believe 
burnet  grows  wild  ;  but  I  shouUl  bo  puzzleil  to  liml  tho  dozen  and 
more  different  heilis  which  comjiosed  my  wild  salads,  ancl  I  have  not 
siitlieienl  coididence  in  my  botanical  knowledge  to  try  the  experinu'tit. 
I'citatn,';;  and  bi>elri«'t  nii.  bv  no  means  the  onlv  vegetables  which  can 


be  made  into  a  salad  when  cooked.  Dried  or  fresh  haricot  beans, 
French  beans,  asparagus,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  broccoli 
sprouts,  turnip  tops,  &c.,  make  very  good  salads.  They  should  bo 
plainly  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  well  drained,  and  when  quite  cold 
make  your  salad.  {To  be  continued.) 


THE   FAIRY-RIXG   CHAMPia:N'OX. 
I.v  our  account  of  this  (see  p.  333)  the  references  to  the  wgodcat 
were  unfortunately  omitted  ;    we  therefore  reproduce  our  illustra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them,  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
difference  between  the  true  champignon  and  its  ally ; — 


Fig.  1.  Marasmius  oroades  (Fairy-ring  Champignon).  Fastures, 
roadsides,  and  do^vns,  in  the  autumn  ;  colour,  pale  buff ;  gills, 
broad  and  far  apart ;  diameter,  1  to  2  inches. 

Fig.  2.  Marasmius  urens  (False  Champiguon).  Woods  and  pastures 
in  the  autumu  ;  colour,  pale  bulf  ;  gills,  narrow  and  crowded 
together  ;  diameter,  i  inch  to  1 V  inches.     This  is  poisonous. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Why  should  Potatoes  be  Steamed  ill  Prefei-enea  to 
Boiling  Them  ?— BeciMise  pot^itors,  being  a  ni;i3S  of  tlour-partii-les, 
hecunie  ^vatc^y  from  being  covered  with  a  weight  of  water,  the  particles 
not  being  able  to  e-Njiand  and  Inn-st  into  Hour.  With  steam  they  are  not 
covered ;  but  if  steamed  too  long  the  Hour-particles  absorb  the  steam, 
nnd  become  water-logged,  hut,  of  course,  they  are  not  such  a  watery  mass  as 
when  they  are  boiled.  Baked  or  roasted  potatnos,  if  cooked  too  much, 
absorb  steam,  aud  beconu^  unwholesomo.  When  potatoes  are  boiled, 
tlicy  should  bo  covered  with  boiling  water  anil  a  little  salt ;  when  they 
have  boiled  for  live  minutes,  tho  whole  of  the  water  should  be  stniineil 
away,  then  he  covered  with  cold  water,  ami  this  also  strained  away,  then 
ahimt  three  tahh'spoonfuls  be  put  in  the  holt  iin  of  the  saucepan,  and  the 
potatoes  allowed  tn  simmer  slowly  till  they  are  done  ;  then  the  cover  of 
the  saucepiu  taken  off  for  the  steam  to  escape.  They  are  best  if,  the 
moment  they  are  done,  the  saucepan  is  tunied  up.<ide  down  with  the 
cover  on,  ami  (lieu  the  latter  taken  off  when  the  saucepan  is  turned  to  its 
right  place. 

Sauerkraut. — To  make  sniierkraut,  the  cabbage  is  sliced  by  means  of 
a  knife  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  is  something  like  an  inverted  plane.  -V  clean 
barrel  is  lined  with  cahhage  leaves  on  the  bottom  and  a  short  distance  n;t 
the  sides.  -\  layer  of  three  inches  of  cut  cabbage  is  put  in  and  pressed 
down  by  the  hand,  and  sprinkled  with  four  tahlespoonfuls  of  sidt.  Four 
layers  are  put  in  in  this  way,  and  theu  the  whole  is  piu'ked  down  hard 
with  a  wooilcn  pf^under.  Four  more  layers  follow,  with  another  po\mdinu'. 
ami  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full.  Cover  with  eabbjige  leaves,  and  put  on 
a  board  follower  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  set  away  to  ferment.  Hemovc 
tl;e  scum  iit  the  end  of  three  wei'ks.and,  if  ncees.«ary,  add  water  ©nought  ' 
keep  the  kniut  covered. 

Currant  Tomato.— f  have  grown  this  as  a  pillar  fruiting  plant,  and 
on  trellises  for  ornament,  and  for  the  first  time  it  ha.s  been  used  this 
autanin  in  many  ways  by  our  rhrt'  ifrntisinr.  I  have  a  notion  that  it  could 
he  \ised  as  a  winter  fruit  preserved  in  sugiir  syrup,  as  is  done  with  all  other 
ripi>  fniits  so  cleverly  by  the  F'Vench.  It  would  form  a  very  beautiful  dish 
if  the  colour  and  the  entire  i/ivi/ijic  could  be  pi'eser\'ed.  The  variety  I 
alhnle  to  is  the  Solanum  nieemigennn,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
a  variety  somelunes  called  the  curnint,  of  the  sht  of  a  cherry.  This  one 
is  as  small  as  a  black  curmnt,  and  with  ;f#*rt/>pe.<  a  foot  a:ul  more  long.   - 

H.  K.,  (".(  " iitifiifiii'fs*  tVo■o)(l^■^'.'' 
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The  Marsh  Marigold  as  "Spring  Greens."— Among  our 
iiidigonous  plants  usoil  as  sfocns,  iiono  is  so  generally  employed— at  least 
m  Uio  Eastern  Btates^as  the  ma,sh  marigold  (Cnltlia  palustris),  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  in  its  localities  it  grows  abundantly,  and  is  readily 
gatliered.  In  April  and  May,  tlie  wet  meadows  and  the  margins  ol 
brooks  are  made  gay  by  the  golden  buds  and  flowers  of  this  plant.  The 
leaves  are  round-heart-shaped,  and  of  rich  green.  The  flowers  look 
much  like  large  buttercups;  indeed,  the  plant  belongs  to  the  same 
family  us  the  buttercup  ov  crowfoot.  The  leares  a.nd  tender  stems  are 
gathered  at  or  just  before  flowering  tune.  The  plant  when  fresh  is 
considerably  acrid,  but  this  tjuaUty  is  remored  by  cooking.  In  most 
localities  the  plant  is  k-nown  as  "  cowshps."    It  is  unfortunate  that  the 

•  o:irly  settlers  should  have  applied  this  name,  as  the  plant  has  neither 
resemblance  to,   nor  relaj/ionship  with,  the  cowslip.     It  is   a  native  of 

'  Kngland  aliso,  and  there  it  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  called  marsh 
marigold,  although  it  is  not  a  marigold. — Atnerkan  Agriculturist. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEAES  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Mii.  Baines  says  (p.  298)   that  tlio  French  and   Channel   Island 

l)oars  arc  not  superior  in  flavour  to  tho.so  grown  in  England.     Pray 

pardon  nie  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  allow  our  grand  old  Duchesses  and 

Chanmontels  to  be   so  underrated.     I  have  seen  and  grown  these 

pears  in  different   parts  of  England, -and  I  must  say  that   I  have 

never  found  them  ccpal,  either  in  size  or  flavour,  to  those  grown  in 

France  or  in  the  Channel  Islands,     let  me  speak  first  of  the  Chau. 

montcls.     Many  years  ago,  ivhon  my  father  was  gardener  to  the  late 

Sir  Robert  Newman,  Bart.,  Mambead  Park,  near  Exeter,  he  planted 

fourteen  trees  of  the  Chaumontel  in  the   gardens  there,  twelve  of 

which  were  grown  and  trained  as  low  flat  table  trees  about  eighteen 

inches  off  the  ground,  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  modern  ground 

cordons  are  grown.     The  two  other  trees  were  grown  and  trained 

against  brick  walls  ;  the  one  on  an  east,  the  other  on  a  west,  aspect. 

All  these  trees,  both  table  trained  and  on  walls,  produced,  during 

most  seasons,  plentiful   crops  of  fruit ;  as  much  fruit,  indeed,  as  I 

have  ever  seen  produced  by  similar  trees  in  Guernsey.     In  aijpear- 

ance  those  on  walls  Were  the  finest ;  but  as  regards  flavour  they 

were  worthless  for  dessert,  being  hard  and  gritty  as  a  baking  pear ; 

and  indeed  this  was  the  only  use  that  was  made  of  them.     I  may 

add,  too,  that  fciv  pears  beat  Chauniontels  for  baking  or  stewing.     I 

knew  a  Chaumontel  tree  grown  against  a  south  wall  near  Taunton  ; 

also    another   very  large    tree    on   a    south-east  wall   near   Lyme 

Eogis,  in  Dorset,  and  one  at  FuUiam  Palace,  to  all  of  which  the 

same   remarks    apply.  .   With    these   trees   I    was    accpiainted    for 

years,  and  never  once   did  I  see  a  first-class  fruit,  either  for  size  or 

flavour,  in  any  way  approaching  the  Chanmontels  grown  in  the  Channel 

Islands,  where  they  are  rich,   sugary,   melting,   and  as  juicy  as  a 

peach.    This  I  would   attribute  not  so  much   to   the   heat   of  our 

summer,  as  to  its  length,  compared  with  the  summer  in  England. 

Having  grown  numerous  varieties  of  pears  under  glass,  both  early 

and  late  sorts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  late  hanging  and 

late  keeping  pears  are  much  improved  in  flavour  by  being  groivn 

imder  glass.     I  ivas  thus  euabled  to  let  them  hang  longer  on  the 

trees  in  autumn,  and  when  they  came  to  maturity,  say  in  March, 

Api-il,   and   May,  the   improvement   in  flavour   was   very   striking 

couiparod  with  fruit   that  had  ripened  on  walls  or  pyramids  in  the 

ojjeu  air.     I  have  observed,  too,  that  these  indoor  fruits  keep  better; 

they  do  not  slu'ivcl  so  much,  having  been  guarded  from  the  inclemency 

of  the  weather.     They  arc  also  kept  safe  from  birds,  which  spoil 

much  of  our  best  fruits  when  left  on   trees  late  in  autumn  in  the 

ojien  air.     I  have   not  much  to  say  in  favour-  of  cultivating  early 

pcai's  under  glass,  as  they  do  not  ripen  much  earlier  than  they  would 

ontsidc,  unless  a  high  temperature  is  maintained,  when  the  flavour 

will  be  found  worthless;  but  if  kept  cool,  as  they  should  be,  with  a 

constant  ciu'rent  of  air  passing  through  the  house  at  all  times,  then 

I  say  many  of  our  early  blooming   pears,  as  well  as  many  of  our 

lirst-class   shy-setting   pears,   may   be   grown   under   glass   in   the 

gi'catest  perfection. 

Apples  under  glass  I  have  had  but  little  experience  with,  only 
having  cultivated  a  few  small  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin ;  these  I  must 
say  ^vere  fine  both  in  flavour  and  appearance,  but  I  keep  the  house 
very  cool,  -nith  constant  air  in  it. 

Rohais  Nursery,  Chiemsey.  •  John  RicnAiiD  WiLxis. 


A  NEW  ENGLANDER  ON  THE  GOOSEBEE,RY. 
FnoM  the  time  when  I  rend  of  Mistress  Doctor  Primrose's  gooseben-y 
wine,  which  the  Doctor  celebrates  in  his  charming  autobiography,  I 
have  ciitertmned  a  kindly  regard  for  that  fruit.  But  ray 'efforts  to 
grow  it  successfully  have  been  sadly  baffled.  The  English  climate 
ulone,  X  think,  will  bring  it  to  perfection.  I  laiow  not  how  many 
ventures  I  have  made  witli  Eoaiing  Lion,  Bro^^■n  Bob,  Conquerors, 


and  other  stupendous  varieties  ;  but  without  infinite  care,  after 
the  fu-st  crop,  the  mildew  wll  catch  and  taint  them.  Our  native 
varieties  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Houghton  Seedling,  make 
a  better  show,  and.  with  ordinary  care  can  be  fruited  -well  for  a 
succession  of  seasons.  But  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  staunch  old  English 
berry,  which  pants  for  the  fat  English  gardens,  for  the  scent  of 
hawthorn,  and  for  the  lowering  fog  banks  of  Lancashire.  Giarden 
associations  (with  those  wlio  entertain^tliem)  inevitably  have  Engbsh 
colom-ing.  Is  it  strange — when  so  many  old  gardens  are  blooming 
through  so  many  old '  books  we  know  ?  No  fruit  is  so  thoroughly 
English  in  its  associations ;  and  I  never  see  a  plump  Roaring  Lion 
but  I  think  of  a  burly  John  Bull,  with  waistcoat  strained  over  him" 
like  the  bursting  skin  of  his  gooseberry,  and  muttering  defiance  to 
all  the  world.  There  is,  too,  another  point  of  resemblance  ;  the  fruit 
is  liable  to  take  the  mildew  when  removed  from  British  soil,  just  as 
John  gets  the  blues,  and  wraps  himself  in  a  veil  of  his  own  foggy 
humours,  whenever  he  goes  abroad.  ~My  experience  suggests  that 
this  capricious  fruit  be  planted  under  the  shadow  of  a  north  wall,  in 
soil  compact  and  deep ;  it  should  be  thoroughly  enriched,  pruned 
severely,  watered  abimdantly,  and  mulched  (if  possible),  wjth  kelji, 
fresh  from  the  sea  shore.  These  conditions  and  appliances  may  give 
a  clean  cheek  even  to  the  Conquering  Hero.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
for  any  pic|uancy  of  flavour  that  I  prize  the  fruit,  as  because  its 
English  bloat  is  ijleasantly  suggestive  of  little  tartlets  smothered  in 
clotted  cream)  eaten  long  ago  under  the  lee  of  Dartmoor  Hills — of 
Lancashire  gardens,  where  prize  berries  reposed  on  little  scaffoldings, 
or  swam  in  porcelain  saucers — and  of  bristling  thickets  in  Gowper's 
"  Wilderness,"  by  Olney.  Is  it  lonely  in  my  garden  of  a  summer's 
evening  P  Have  the  little  pattering  feet  gone  their  ways — to  bed  ? 
Then  I  people  the  gooseberry  alley  with  old  Doctor  Primrose,  and  his 
daughters  Sophia  and  Olivia ;  Squire  Burchell  comes,  and  sits  upon 
the  bench  vnth  me  -under  the  arbour,  as  I  smoke  my  pipe.  How  shall 
we  measure  our  indebtedness  to  such  pleasant  books,  that  peojjle  our 
solitude  so  many  years  after  they  are  written  1  Oliver  Goldsmith,  I 
thank  you !  Crown  Bob  I  thank  you !  Gooseberries,  like  the 
English,  are  rather  indigestible. — lie.  Marvel. 


THE  SNOW  APPLE  OF  CANADA. 
What  a  delightful  little  apple  is  the  Pomme  deSeige,  and  yethow 
very  seldom  do  vve  see  it !  It  is  a  very  old  acciuaintance  of  mine.  I 
knew  it,  and  loved  it  for  its  intense  beauty  and  excellent  cpialities, 
long  before  I  learned  its  correct  name.  It  is  an  ajsple  that  succeeds 
well  in  northeiTi  situations."  I  have  seen  it  in  admirable  condition  on 
Deeside,  Aberdeen;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  to  succeed  well 
in  Ross-shire.  'The  fruit  is  rather  above  medium  size,  ovate-conical, 
very  regularly  formed,  the  eye  closed,  the  stalk  nearly  an  inch  long, 
the  skin  greenish-white  on  the  shaded  side,  brilliant  scaTlet,[orstreakeil 
with  brilliant  scarlet  on  the  sunny  side  ;  at  all  times  exceedingly 
beautifirl.  The  flesh  is  pure  white — white  as  snow — peculiarly  tender, 
juicy-,  melting,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  In  season  from  October  to 
Chi-istnias.  This  is  in  every  respect  a  most  interesting  apple,  and 
altogether  distinct  from  the  ordinary  class.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
skin,  in  contrast  "with  the  pure  white  flesh,  reiiders  it  strikingly 
beautiful ;  and  the  texture  of  the  flesh  is  of  that  peculiarly  tender 
character  which  many  of  the  American  apples  possess,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Melon,  Northern  Spy,  and  partly  in  the  French  Calville 
Blanche — firm  yet  short,  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  like  Scotch  short 
bread.  The  Snow  Apple  was,  I  believe,  introduced  from  Canada  by 
Mr.  Barclay,  of  Brompton-,  under  the  name  of  La  Fameuse,  which  is 
given  as  a  synonym  in  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural 
Societij.  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it  from  another  apple 
named  Pomme  Liicken,  in  the  collection  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
but  I  cannot  answer  for  the  Pomme  Liicken  being  correct.  The  name 
Pomme  de  Neige  signifies  the  Snow  Apple,  bein^  significant  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  flesh ;  this  is  not,  however,  the  source  whouce  it  was 
derived,  but  from  the  name  of  a  village  where  it  is  miich  cultivated 
(see  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions, xii.  p.  33I.).  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  re-establishment  of  this  truly  beautiful,  very  in. 
teresting,  and  altogether  excellent  apple  in  our  gardens.  —  A.  F. 
Barron,  in" Florist  and  Pomologist." 


A_  WILD    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Wri'HlN  this  tangie-wood,  I  have  set  a  few  graftlings  upon  a  wild 
crab,  and  planted  a  peach  or  two — only  to-w^atch  the  struggle  which 
these  artificial-[5eople  will  make  with  their  wild  neighbours.  And  so 
various  is  the  growth  witliin  this  limited  belt,  that  my  cliildreii  pick 
there,  in  their  seasons,-  luscious  dewberries,  huckleberries,  wild 
raspberries,  bilberries,  and  choke -cherries ;  and  in  autumn  gather 
bouqirets  of  Golden-rod  and  Asters,  set  oif  with  crimson  tufts  of 
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Sumach,  and  the  scarlet  of  maple  bonghs.  And  wheu  I  see  the 
briUiancy  of  these,  aud  smack  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  wild  fruit, 
it  makes  me  doubt  if  otvr  progress  is,  after  all,  as  grand  as  it  should 
be,  or  as  we  vainly  bcUeve  it  to  be  ;  and  (to  renew  my  parallel)  it 
seems  to  mo  _that  the  old-time  and  goue-by  tliiukers  may  possibly 
liavo  given  us  as  piquant,  and  marrowy  suggestions  upon  whatever 
subject  of  human  knowledge  tliey  touched,  as  the  hothouse  philoso- 
phers of  to-day.  I  never  open,  of  a  Smiday  afternoon,  npou  the 
yellowed  pages  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  but  his  fliavonr  and  affluence,  and 
iujmely  wealth  of  allusions,  suggest  the  tangled  wild  of  the  garden 
with  its  stan-y  flowers,  its  piquant  berries,  its  scorn  of  human 
rulings,  its  unkempt  vigour,  its  boughs  and  tendrils  stretching  heavcn- 
ward  ;  and  I  never  \vater  a  reluctant  liill  of  yellowed  cucumbers,  and 
coax  it  with  all  manner  of  concentrated  fertilizers  into  bearing,  but 

I  think  of  the  elegant  education  of  the  dapper  Dr. ,  and  of  the 

Knjipy  aud  flavourless  i-esults, — My  Farm  of  EJijijiioud. 


■  PUl"    CULTUEE    OF    THE   TOiLr\.TO. 

Tiio.-iK  who  ivish  to  stand  well  with  the  cook,  will  find  a  weekly 
supply  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  Tomatoes  throughout  April,  May,  and  June, 
gi)  far  to  secure  that  position.  In  autnmn  I  have  found  the  wires  on 
which  I  have  grown  my  melons  useful  to  suspend  my  Tomatoes  on 
to  ripen.  Any  decayed  ones  which  happen  to  drop  I  allo\v  to  remain 
on  the  hard  melon  soil.  The  seeds  from  these,  owing  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  house  (which  is  hero  appropriated  after  melons  to 
stove  plants  during  the  winter),  soon  vegetate,  and  the  soil  being 
hard,  the  ])lant3  camiot  root  deeply  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
spread  on  the  surface,  thereby  inducing  shortor-jointedness,  and  thus 
rendering  the  ]jlants  better  suited  for  pot  culture.  When  six  inches 
in  height  they  arc  potted  three  in  a  pint  pot  and  plunged  in  the 
^varmest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  grow  rapidly. 

In  the  early  spring  I  repot  into  ten-inch  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  sand,  and  thoroughly  decayed  loaf-mould  or  old 
nnishroom-bcd  dung,  in  equal  parts,  and  place  them  where  they  may 
obtain  all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  a  point  of  much  im])ortancc,  as 
otherwise  they  become  weak  aud  useless ;  but  a  few  days  elapse 
before  they  show  signs  of  renewed  gi^wth,  and  before  allowing  thcin 
to  get  too  tall  I  put  sticks  to  each  plant  nearly  upright  and  almost 
close  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  As  soon  as  they  have  fairly  conunenced 
growth,  I  water  them  freely  with  liquid  maniu-e,  not  too  strong  nor 
at  all  times,  as  sunlight  is  as  yet  too  feeble  to  warrant  too  free  a  nso 
of  this  stimulant.  From  this  time  the  plants  grow  fast,  aud  require 
attention  in  the  way  of  tying  arul  removing  useless  wood — ^uot  by 
entirely  removing  it,  but  b}-  timely  stopping  it  so  as  to  induce  greater, 
vi^oHV  in  the  shoots  from  which  the  flrst  and  linost  fruit  is  to  be 
obtained.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom  it  is  well  to  gently  draw 
the  flowers  llirough  tho  hand  daily,  an  operation  wliich  assists 
their  chances  of  setting.  I  do  not  consider  it  judicious  to  administer 
siinmlauts  to  any  fruit-bearing  plants  in  bloom,  believing  them  to  be 
at  that  timo  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
fruit  is  set  I  carefully  I'emove  about  an  inch  of  the  surface  soil  and 
till  up  with  tmiy  loam  and  bones,  which  greatly  aid  the  swelling 
fruit,  and  I  recommence  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  which  may  bo 
employed  stronger  than  hitherto,  the  Tomato,  liko  tho  Vino,  being  a 
gross  feeder.  - 

Under  this  treatment  I  have  been  gonerallj'  able  to  obtain  ou  an 
average  from  two  to  three  dozen  fruit  from  each  plant,  the  aide  shoots 
which  I  stop  producing  an 'abundant  cvoi)  in  succession.  B.  0. 


A  CAROL  OF  SEED-TIME. 

SUOGHSTKI)     ]iY     ONE     01'    WALT     WUIIUAN's. 
A  soN'o  of  the  glad  seed-time  j 
A  song  of  the  soil  and  the  flying  March  dust ; 
A  song  no  more  of  winter's  icy  breath  ; 

A  song  of  tho  dry  lea  fields  ;  [tttSsols  ; 

A  song  of  tho  suioU  of  burnt  weeds  aud  of  the  larches'  grecu 
A  song  tasting  of  chives  aud  watercrcsses. 

For  the  balmy  breath  of  si)ring  and  for  Natui'o's  gladness. 
Now  I  return  to  sec  tho  daisies  springing, 
declining  (m  thy  breast.  Oh!  Mother  Karth, 
1  feel  the  throb  of  thy  sun. warmed  pulse. 
And  tune  a  Verso  for  theo. 

Oh,  earth  that  toetris  with  richness  when  well  till'd  ! 
Oh,  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  bright  tickling  hoes! 
t)h,  merry  ploughmen  turning  up  tho  sods  ! 
<Jh,  lusty  labourers  sowing  or  drilling  corn  ! 
A  verse  to  notice  and  to  praise  you  all. 

— William  Tillkuv,  Wo>hcck  Uardcns. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Asparagits  Culture  of  the  Ancients. — Having  read  somewhere 
that  the  culture  of  asparagus  by  the  auoieuts  ditfered  hut  little  from  our 
lireseut  practice,  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  would  inform  me 
what  the  published  instructions  for  its  culture  really  were. — R. 

Horseradigll. — If  Mr.  AVatson  (p.  310)  grows  his  horseradish  on  a 
heavy  yellow  soil  he  will  not  obtain  the  length  he  ivishes  to  get  it.  He 
is  right  in  sajnng  that  horseradish  does  not  inoi-ease  in  length  in  a  down- 
ward direction  after  it  is  planted.  As  to  planting  in  March,  I  have  never 
douc  so  in  that  month.  The  reason  why  1  choose  Xovember  for  planting 
is,.becauso  I  have  found  that  my  young  plants  have  become  established 
by  the  end  of  February..  Horseradi:>h  is  troul)lc.--"ome  to  keep  within 
hounds.  I  gi"Ow  mine  at  the  end  of  oue  of  the  best  quarters  of  the 
kitchen  garden,  where  it  is  hound  in  by  walks  on  three  sides  of  the  bed. 
Last  November  I  put  in  ijlants  twenty-four  inches  long. — Thuksto.v 
Soi'TDWourn,  Cii /fie  Head  Grawje,  Lancashire. 

Big  Vegetables. — It  is  a  common  mistake  of  inexperienced,  people 

to  consider  size  as  the  most  important  of  all  qualities,  alike  in  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Within  certain  limits,  size  is  undoubtedly  of  im- 
portauce,  but  the  instant  wo  favour  size  at  the  expense  of  colour  or  flavbur 
m  vegetables  or  fruit  we  encourage  retrogression.  Good  flavour,  tender- 
ness, and  beauty  of  appearance  are  three  most  imi^ortant  qualities  and 
shoxild  be  sought  in  preference  to  size,  although,  as  remarked  above,  when 
certain  limitations  are  recognised,  every  advance  in  the  size  of  any  par- 
ticular vegetable  is  an  advantage.  In  auy  and  every  case  quality  should 
be  sought  for  first,  and,  as  a  rule,  of  two  sorts  equal  in  quality,  the  largest 
must  have  the  preference.  This  subject  is  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  cultivating  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  seeds.  The  ambition  to 
grow  large  cucumbers  causes  many  an  amateur  lo  cut  for  his  table,  or  his 
friends,  coarse  fruits  of  great  size  that  are  simply  tough,  bitter,  and  un- 
wholesome, instead  of  smaller  fruits  of  tender  texture  and  delicious 
flavour  and  perfect  unwholesomeness.  Nearly  all  the  vegetable  marrows 
in  onltivatiou  are  too  large.  The  largest  beetroots  are  much  more  suit- 
able for  the  pig  trough  than  the  salad  bowl.  We  have  frequently  advised 
the  cultivation  of  the  smallest  m  preference  to  the  largest  sorts  of  cab- 
bage, because  of  their  dchoaoy.  of  flavour.  Tthe  largest  onions  arc  tho 
worst  keepers. 

Native  Guano  Company.^A  question  of  some  public  iuiport- 
auco  was  discussed  the  other  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Twelve  months  ago  tho  Native  Gu.auo  Company, 
which  proposed  to  employ  sewage  in  tho  manufacturo  of  manure  by 
what  is  Icnown  as  tho  ABC  process,  applied  to  tho  Board  for  per. 
mission  to  erect  works  near  the  southern  outfall  of  the  main  draiiuigo 
system  at  Crossness  On  tho  representation  that  tho  company  would 
use  500,000  gallons  of  sewage,  or  thereabouts,  daily,  permission  was 
granted  by  the  Board — tho  company  undertaking  to  erect  its  works 
within  three  months.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  the  company  curry 
out  its  experiment  at  once,  for  at  present  an  impression  is  afloat 
which  is  entirely  without  foundation  that  tlio  ABC  process  is  some- 
how under  the  patronage  of  tho  Board.  It  is  nccessaiy  therefore  to 
state  that,  by  allowing  tho  company  to  erect  works  at  Crossness;  tho 
Hoard  mei-ely  intended  to  sanction  an  interesting  experiment — tho 
delay  in  the  trial  of  which  is  to  bo  deprecated — and  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  expressing  an  opinion  favourable  or  othcr\yiso  on  tho 
plan. 

RUSTIC  WORK. 
I.x  keeping  with  their  effect,  I  caused  giites  to  be  constructed  of 
the  sim])lest  material,  from  tho  cedar  thickets  ;  varying  these  in  de- 
sign, and  yet  making  each  so  simple  as  to  admit  of  easy  imitation 
and  to  nuite  strength  solidity,  and  cheapness.  If,  indeed,  these 
latter  qualities  could  not  bo  united,  the  work  would  not  at  all  meet 
the  cm!  I  had  in  view — which  was  not  merely  to  produce  a  pretty 
clVcct,  but  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  such  decorative  work  with 
true  farm  economy.  Oue  often  sees,  indeed,  rustic  work  of  most 
cumbrous  and  portentous  dimensions  overladen  with  extraordinary 
crooks  and  curves,  and  shoeing  at  a  glance  imTuense  labour  in  selec- 
tion and  in  arrangement.  All  this  may  bo  pleasing,  and  often  ox-~ 
coedingly  beautiful ;  but  it  is  a  mere  afTeetation  of  rural  simplicity ; 
it  wears  none  of  that  fit  and  simple  character  which  would  at  onco 
commend  it  to  the  eye  of  a  practical  nmn  as  an  available  and  iuntnblo 
feature.  If  I  can  give  such  arrangement  to  simple  boughs,  other- 
wise worthless,  or  to  innc-pickets  of  simple  cost — in  tho  paling  of  a 
yard,  or  the  tracery  of  a  gate,  as  shall  catch  the  eyo  by  its  grace  of 
outline,  and  suggest  imitation  by  its  easy  constrnction  and  entire 
feasibility,  there  is  somo  hope  of  leading  country  tastes  in  that 
dirootion. — D.  G.  ilitcheU. 


TilK  man  who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his  illustrious  anccstoi's,  it 
liko  a  potato— the  ouly  good  belonging  to  him  is  undergivuud. — Sir  J. 
Orci'luiri/. 
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THE  AKT  OF  GKAFTING. 
(Continued  from  page  336.) 
GiiAFTixt;  iiY  ArpnoAcir  applied  to  the  Rkstorixg  of  Plaxts. 
This  is  I'.ot  the  only  method  in  use  for  the  restoration  of 
defective  ])Uiuts,  )jut  it  is  a  valuable  one  when  the  object  is  to 
chiuigc  the  variety  of  the  tree,  to  renew  its  stem,  or  to  rcjiair 
the  want  or  loss  of  branches.  Of  each  of  these  cases  we  give 
an  examjile : — 

1. — CiiANRiNG  THE  Vaiuety. — The  A^nc  is  restored  in  this  way. 
Alongside  the  stock  which  it  is  desired  to  change  to  another 
varietj',  is  planted  in  winter  a  young  vine  well  rooted  and 
furnished  with  a  thoroughly  ripened  shoot.  AVhen  the  time  for 
grafting  arrives,  in  April,  the  stock  is  cut  down  according  to 
the  height  of  the  new  plant,  and  as  low  as  possible.  "With 
the  curved  gouge,  a  longitudinal  groove  is  made  in  the  top  of 
the  stock,  into  which  is  inlaid  the  shoot  of  the  young  plant, 
slightly  ]iared  on  the  sides.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  two  or 
three  eyes  above  the  graft,  after  it  has  been  bandaged  and 
covered  with  grafting-wax.  Instead  of  shortening  the  stock 
at  once,  it  might  be  left  until  the  graft  has  been  perfectlj- 
united  and  shortened  in  the  following  spring. 


2.— EuxEwixG  THE  Stem.— The  subject  (X)  wbose  stem  is 
cankered  and  which  has  "  gourmand"  branches  at  tbe  Ijasc 
can  be  repaired  by  means  of  these  Ijrancbes  (Y)  being 
inarched  upon  the  stem  above  the  diseased  part.  The  flow 
of  the  aayi.  which  has  been  interrupted  by  this,  will  thus  be 
i-e-cstablished.  Should  the  diseased  tree  have  no  branches 
at  the  base,  a  stout  stock  is  planted  near  it.  After  a  yeai''s 
good  growth,  the  head  of  the  stock  (Z)  is  cut  off  and  inarched 
into  the  stem  of  the  other  above  the  canker.  Should  a 
single  tree  not  be  sufficient  for  this  restoration,  a  number 
arc  planted  round  and  grafted  uito  the  old  one  in  the  same 
way,  and  when  the  graft  is  thoroughly  established  the  can- 
kered base  may  Ije  cut  away. 

3.— Restohation-  of  Main  BiiAXciiKs.— In  the  training  of  fruit 
.trees  to  any  particular  form  there  will  sometimes  be  gajis 
or  vacancies  when  certain  parts  have  not  been  able  to 
develop  themselves,  or  have  disappeared.  If  a  branch  can- 
not !)e  oljfcaincd  by  close  pruning,  incision,  branch  or  bud 
grafting,  the  nciglibonring  branches  are  made  use  of  and 
trained  in  such  a  manner  that  the  synnnetry  of  the  desin-ii 
may  not  Ijo  deranged.  But  as  the  branches  do  not  always  fur- 
nish shoots  sufficiently  vigorous  for  this  purpose,  a  speedy 
method  of  repairing  the  partial  loss  of  a  branch  is  shown  in 


the  annexed  illustration.  Here  a  deficiency  on  one  side  of  a 
chandelier  palmette  is  supplied  by  planting  a  young  tree 
near  it  into  which  the  detective  branch  is  grafted.  It 
should  be  of  the  same  or  a  similar  kind  as  the  old  tree  in 
habit  and  vigour ;  and  if  the  grafting  is  effected  liy  inarching 
it  should  not  be  done  for  at  least  a  year  after  the  planting 
of  the  young  tree. 


4. — FuRKisuiNG  BAUE  Bkancjies. — On  trees  of  a  certain  age  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  either  by  means  of  incision  or  bud  or 
branch  grafting,  fruiting  branches  on  those  parts  which  want 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  then  to  employ  the  method  of 
grafting  by  approach,  that  is  if  the  vacant ,  jilaces  are  near 
suitable  branches.  The  Peach  tree,  which  is' liable  to  lose 
its  branches,  usually  bears  shoots  which  can  be  easily 
grafted  by  approach  on  the  bare  spots,  and  the  operation 
is  performed  in  June  and  July  with  herbaceous  shoots. 
A  vacancy  exists  which  it  is  desii'able  to  supply  with  a 
branch.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  herbaceous 
shoot  is  taken  and  aj^plied  to  the  branch,  where  it  is 
grafted  by  approach.  The  shoot  is  cut  opposite  to  an  ej'e 
which  is  let  into  the  incision  in  the  branch,  and  the 
extremity  will  go  on  to  develop  itself.  The  result  will 
be  a  good  fruiting  branch  when  the  detaohm(int  takes  place, 


at  least  a  year  afterwards.  Instead  of  making  an  incision 
in  the  main  branch,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  bai'k  by 
a  double  T  incision  if  the  condition  of  the  sap  allows  it.  In 
this  is  placed  the  shoot,  which  has  been  slightly  out  at  D, 
opposite  an  eye.  The  development  of  this  shoot  will  facili- 
tate the  fork  pruning  used  with  the  fruit  branches  of  the 
Peach.     This   method   was   recommended  in   1820   by  M. 
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Leroy,  gardener  at  Auteuil.  Inarching- is  useful  for  fur- 
nishing branches  ivith  shoots.  An  eye  or  a  shoot  may  be 
grafted  or  bndded  into  the  bare  part.  Sometimes  we  make 
use  in  August  of  grafts  -ivhioh  were  inserted  in  the  month 
of  June  preceding.  If  there  is  no  anticipative  branch,  one 
is  excited  to  develop  itself  by  pinching  the  shoot  three  weeks 
before  grafting.  When  the  young  branch  is  developed,  the 
leaf  which  springs  from  its  base  is  jiartially  pinched,  in  order 
to  force  the  fruit  buds  of  the  new  branch  to  continue  at  the 
base.  The  pruning  of  the  fruiting  branch  will  be  afterwards 
made  easier  by  this  operation.  The  Vine  is  easily  furnished 
with  shoots  on  vacant  parts  by  approach  grafting.  It  is 
best  to  employ  herljaceous  shoots  in  May  or  June.  The 
bark  only  of  the  stock  should  bo  cut,  without  removing  any 
of  the  wood,  especially  if  it  is  old ;  in  which  case,  or  when 
the  scion  is  woody  and  not  herbaceous,  the  detachment  is 
offocted  by  degrees  in  two  yoar.s.  In  1868  we  applied  success- 
fully to  the  Vino  this  method  of  iuarchmg  iii  order  to  fill  up 


vacant  spaces  on  the  stems.  The  shoot,  headed  and  pared 
under  an  eye,  was  let  into  the  stem  by  a  JL  incision.  A 
month  afterwards  the  unioii  was  complete,  and  the  bud  (A) 
grow  vigorously.  This  was  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in 
which  this  mode  of  grafting  was  used  with  the  Vine. 
>. — 'I'd  PuESKitvE  TiiK  Fork  of  the  Tuee. — When  the  advan- 
tages of  approach  grafting  are  bettei'  appreciated,  it  will  be 
nioi-o  frequently  used  for  ])i'eserving  symmetry  of  form  and 
ofpitlibriuin  of  growth  in  trees  trained  in  particular  forms 
and  sliapos,  and  will  also  simplify  the  labour  of  pruning, 
pinching,  and  tying  up.  We  .saw  in  the  Horticultural 
(Sijcicty's  Garden  at  Mulhouse,  a  fine  wall  of  Peach  trees  in 
an  olili(|ue  cordon,  joined  at  the  top  by  ajiiiroach  grafting. 
Tlio  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  gum  had  injured  some  of  them 
so  Tuuch  that  M.  Monet  (professor  of  gardening  to  tlie 
sociely)  had  been  obliged  to  cut  away  the  damaged  stems  to 
the  height  of  three  and  a.  quarter  feet  and  burn  them.  The 
upper  parts  wore  loft,  and  these  continued  to  live  and  bear 
fruit,  Ijoing  led  by  the  sap  of  the  nciglibouring  trees,  on 
wliicli  the  slioots  had  been  grafted  by  :ip]ii(ia(h.  Horizontal 
cordoiis  of  A]iplo  trees  present  the  .same  result  when  the 
stems  of  any  trees  which  have  been  grafted  into  the 
adjacent  ones  arc  cut  away. — C.  Balli't'tt  "  I'Art  dc  Ori-fffi-." 

(To  hi'    CDIltillllCtl.) 


OBITUABY. 


MR,  T1I0J[AS  INGRAM. 

VfK  liavo  to  record,  with  great  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Intjniiii,  Inte  iif  tlio  Hoyal  {iardeng,  Frofcniore,  who  died  at  Upton 
budge,  Sicmgli.oii  theillh  insliiiit,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  It  is  only 
:•  few  years  since  Mr.  Iiigrmn  left  the  scone  iif  his  more  notivo 
iliitlea  at  Frogrnore,  and  retired  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  but  not 
rdvetod  rest,  at  a  quiet  hoiKso  at  Slough,  wilhin  sight  of  the  Hoyal 
lowers  of  Windsiii-.  bo.sing  the  stiiuwhis  whicli  the  obligation' of 
work  to  bo  done  always  gives,  parting  with  liis  loiig-watchod  and 
eheriahod  trees,  his  seedling  fruits  aud  llowers,  and  the  many 
lieasnreil  things  that  Irnunt  a  homo — the  bright  ^llot  signalised  by 
ilio  labours  and  successes  of  a  long  lifo — ho  drooped  and  faded,  and 
i|niotly  and  resignedly  breathed  his  lifo  awav. 

Mr.  IiigraiM  w;is  the  son  iif  a  nar.soryimui,  and  was  trained  with 
Muckintash  and  ether  eminent  men  in  that  great  school  of  gardening 
of  lifty  years  ago,  the  nnrscries  of  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Itammersmith. 
Tie  was  engaged  by  her  Jfiijosty  (Juoen  Charlotte  to  superintend  the 
Kiiyal  Qardona  at  Frogmore  in  IHK!,  and  remained  at  Frogmoro until 


1833,  when  King  William  IV.  gave  liim  the  direction  of  the  whole 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor.  Early  in  the  reign  of  onr  present 
Queen  the  ancient  and  widely  scattered  gardens  were  given  up,  and 
one  grand  central  forcing  and  Icitchen  garden  was  formed  on  the  Royal 
estate,  on  a  spot  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Frogmore  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  this  garden,  thirty-two  acres  in  extent,  was  fonned, 
planted,  and  brought  to  that  high  state  of  perfection  that  has  so 
long  distinguished  it  by  Mr.  Ingraui. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Windsor  Impi'ovement  Act  in  1819,  the 
arrangements  for  laying  out  and  constructing  the  new  walks  and 
drivts  in  and  about  the  Home  Park,  the  Castle  Grounds,  and  Frog, 
more  were  eiitrnsted  to  Mr.  Ingram,  and  thc'narrow  and  shady  walks 
of  the  slopes  were  replaced  by  bold  open  roads,  whose  free  sweeps 
and  curves,  stretching  away  towards  Frogmore,  are  well  si  en  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Castle.  One  of  the  last  labours  of  Mr.  Ingram  was 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Frogmore,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  within  the  gardens, 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  illustrious  Prince  Consort,  with  whom 
Mr.  Ingram  was  associated  in  many  works  of  improvement  about 
the  Royal  estates. 

During  his  long  life  Mr.  Ingram  devoted  himself  assiduously  and 
with  nntiagging  interest  to  the  task  of  originating  new  and  improved 
varieties  of  fraits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and  by  careful  selection 
and  hybridization  he  was  successful  in  adding  some  useful  examples 
to  our  list  of  fruits  and  Ijeautiful  flowers.  Among  fruits  the  Frog- 
more Scarlet.tieshed  Melon  is  still  highly  esteemed.  The  liritish 
Queen,  Frogmore  Swan's  Egg,  and  Golden  Russet  Pears  are  valuable 
contributions  to  our  list  of  English  fruits.  The  Frogmore  Orleans, 
Bonne  Bouche,  and  large  late  Greengage  plums  have  merits  which 
will  make  them  generally  appreciated.  The  Frogmore  Biga"reau, 
F.  Early  Black,  and  F.  Morello  cherries  are  each  improvemeius  on 
sorts  of  recognized  value.  No  fewer  thar.  nine  new  st-awberrios 
rewarded  Mr.  Ingram's  attention  to  that  excellent  fruit,  among  which, 
the  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  Prince  of  ^\'alcs,  Mr.  Radclill'e,  may  be  taken 
as  examples.  Three  apricots,  each  liaving  special  recommendations 
for  precocity,  size,  and  latc-kccping  in-oprrtics,  prove  that  this  fruit 
was  not  neglected.  The  Frogmore  Golden  iuid  Premier  peaches  were 
also  raised  at  the  Royal  Gardens. 

The  old  scarlet  Pelargonium  known  as  the  Frogmore  Scarlet  was 
obtained  in  1817  ;  and  one  of  the  very  first  double  Dahhas  aliont  the 
same  time.  Two  hybrid  Begonias,  an  Epacris,  Lonicera,  ami  Escal- 
lonia  attest  Mr.  Ingr.ara's  attention  to  onr  valued  gttrden  llowers ; 
wdiile  an  excellent  broccoli,  the  Frogmore  Protecting,  aiul  a  hardy 
cucumber,  show  that  vegetables  were  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Ingram  was  fortunate  enough  in  the  course  of  his  long 
coimcetiou  with  the  Royal  establishment  to  secure  the  apin'ubation 
of  the  Sovereigns  he  served  so  faithfully  ;  and  a  just  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  horticulture  was  exhibited  by  a  lai'go  number  of 
friends  joining  in  a  subscription  to  a  handsome  teslinionial,  which 
was  presented  to  liim  a  I'l^w  years  before  he  left  the  lioyal  Gardens. 

Ho  was  much  respected  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  has  been  frecpiontly  visited  by  her  Majesty  since  his  retirement 
from  active  life ;  even  as  late  as  Friday  week,  the  day  befure  his 
ileath,  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  paid  him  a  visit.  Kind  and  genial 
ill  di.sposition  ho  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  a  man  indeed 
for  whom  everybody  had  a  good  word;  he  therefore  leaves  a  wide 
circle  to  lament  his  loss. 

MR.  WILLIAM  OSliORN.  ^ 
O.N'LY  a  week  or  two  ago  it  was  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  of 
-Mr.  Thomas  Osborn,  and  now  we  have  to  announce  that  of  his  elder 
brother  and  co.p.artner,  Mr.  \\'illiam  Osb.U'n,  which  took  ])lace  sud- 
denly on  the  7th  instant.  The  firm  of  Osborn  A  Son  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  has  been  for  many  yeara 
worthily  rein'csented  by  those  two  brolliers,  wlm  were  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  know  them,  or  had  business  dealings  with  I  hem. 
I n  Messrs.  Osborn  gardenora  over  found  friends  able  aud  willing  to 
help  them  wlien  assistance  was  uuist  recpnred  ;  their  ilemeanonr 
towards  all  was  kind  and  gentlemanly;  and  lo  the  horlieultui-.il 
world  generally  their  too  early  deaths  is  a  sad  loss. 


OUB     WEEKLY     CALENDAR. 


PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  &c.-  These  are  now  e\Try  where 
brilliant  with  gay  iluwers,  which  the  bright  weather  which  wo  are 
now  experiencing  brings  forward  with  so  nnich  rapidity.  Phajus 
gr.andifolius  and  Wallichi,  together  with  Odontoglossmns,  Deudro- 
bimns,  Lycasitos,  and  other  orchids  at  present  fiu'm  rather  proniinont 
ebjects  in  the  way  of  i>lauts  for  eenservatory  decoration.  Specimens 
of  all  kiiuls  now  receive  strict  attention  with  regard  to  staking, 
tying,  and  training,  and  tliey  are  allowed  plenty  of  head  room  by 
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elevating  them  above  the  ordinaiy  level  of  their  associates  on 
inverted  pots.  Azaleas  and  Camellias  in  flower  are  shaded  a  little 
from  bright  sunshine.  Such  as  have  done  flowering  are  placed  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  and  encouraged  to  make  growth.  Green- 
house hard-woodod  plants  are  beiug  jiotted,  as  are  also  palms  that 
will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature.  In  most  cases  stove 
plants  have  now  been  potted,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  increased 
temperature,  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  ovei-head,  and  in  the 
atmosi^here,  they  have  commenced  their  summer  campaign  under 
favourable  circumstances.  Give  a  little  air  in  the  mornings  during 
fluo  weather,  but  shut  up  early.  Syringe  freely  such  plants  as 
Palms,  Dracajuas,  Marantas,  Anthniiums,  &c.  Early  Glo.\inias  are 
now  in  flower,  and  others  are  ready  to  succeed  them.  Orchids  are 
i-eceiving  a  gradual  increase  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — Pines  are  now  being  cut  in  good 
condition,  others  are  swelling,  flowering,  and  coming  on  in  succession. 
Those  ripening  receive  little  water,  whilst  those  in  a  less  advanced 
state  are  moi-e  liberally  supplied  with  it.  To  suckers  a  temperature 
of  65'  at  night  is  given,  those  farther  advanced  are  allowed  70°,  with 
a  rise  of  10°  by  means  of  sun  heat.  The  bottom  heat  is  kept  at 
about  from  75°  to  80°.  Some  give  weak  manure  water  at  the  root, 
and  also  spi'inkle  the  plunging  material  and  paths  with  it ;  others 
only  use  water.  Late  Vines  are  allowed  abundance  of  air,  so  as  to 
keep  their  buds  back.  Vines  just  started  are  kept  close  and  freely 
syringed ;  thinning  both  bunches  and  shoots  also  receives  attention. 
Where  borders  are  artificially  heated,  care  is  taken  that  they  do  not 
become  too  dry.  Figs  :  these  now  receive  plenty  of  water  overhead, 
as  well  as  at  the  root.  The  farthest  advanced  have  a  night  tempera, 
ture  of  G0°.  The  second  house  has  now  the  same  temperature  as 
the  first ;  the  third  one  is  kept  at  55°  at  night,  allowing  a  i-ise  of  10° 
by  sun  heat.  Peaches,'  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  fruits  are 
well  syringed,  except  Tfhen  in  flower,  and  due  attention  is  joaid  to 
thinning  of  .fruit. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Departments. — The 
grafting  of  fruit  trees  has  now  commenced,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  stone  fruits.  Fruit  trees  on  walls  are  being  protected. 
Pruning  generally  is  finished,  and  the  ground  between  lines  of  trees 
and  bushes  manured  and  dug.  Potatoes  are  still  being  planted. 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot,  &c.,  are  being  sown  in  some  placeg, 
whilst  in  others  main  crops  will  not  be  sown  for  a  few  weeks  yet. 
Turnips  are  being  sown.  Autumn-sown  Onions  are  being  trans- 
planted. Lettuces  are  being  sown  for  succession,  and  others  planted 
out  when  the  weather  is  damp,  or  failing  that  iu  the  afternoons. 
Sowings  of  lladishes  are  made  according  to  demand.  Sowings  of 
Broccoli,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  and  Cabbages  are  made 
for  early  use.     Cabbages  are  being  planted  out. 


NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Department.— The  general  repotting  of  stove  and  green, 
house  plants  iu  most  cases  is  now  all  but  finished,  but  there  are 
always  extra  things  that  require  shifting  regularly  according  to  their 
respective  wauts.  Anthniiums,  Marantas,  tropical  Palms,  and  many 
other  stove  plants  now  enjoy  a  brisk  moist  temperature.  Nepenthes 
have  been  repotted  in  loose  material,  such  as  sphagnum  and  very 
fibrous  peat.  Dracasnas  and  Diefllenbaehias  are  being  propagated 
from  pieces  of  the  roots  and  stems,  inserted  in  cocoa-nut  fibi-e,  or 
similar  material,  in  a  brisk  heat.  'Seedling  Palms  are  being  potted 
oil  singly.  Plants  of  Bonapartea  juncea  raised  from  seed  are  also 
now  being  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots.  Aralias  that  have  been 
struck  from  pieces  of  the  root,  and  that  are  now  pushing  a  few  leaves, 
are  being  taken  out  of  their  propagating  pans  and  potted  separately'. 
Gloxinias  raised  from  seed  are  being  pricked  off  into  pans,  or  potted 
singly  into  -thumb-pots.  Various  kinds  of  bedding  and  sub-tropical 
plants  are  kept  in  strong  heat  in  order  that  they  may;furnish  cuttings. 
Seed  of  some  sorts  is  also  being  sown. 

Outdoor  Department.— Though  a  bad  season  for  transplanting 
evergreens,  mmibors  of  them  still  continue  to  be  lifted,  to  supply 
orders.  Deciduous  plants  are  being  re-arranged  in  lines.  Graftino- 
rtf  stone  fruits,  more  especially  Cherries,  is  being  proceeded  with. 
Cherry  trees  that  were  budded  last  year  are  now  headed  back  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  buds.  Cuttings  of  Privet  are 
being  inserted  thickly  in  lines  about  a  foot  apart.  Gooseberry  cut- 
tings continue  to  be  put  in,  as  do  also  suckers  from  stone  fruits,  the 
roots  of  which  are  trimmed,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  cut  off ; 
they  are  planted  for  stocks.  Layering  of  Rhododendrons,  Limes^ 
Magnolias,  Aucubus,  continues  to  be  done,  and  those  well  rooted  from 
last  year's  work  are  separated  from  the  stocks,  and  planted  in  lines 
in_l)orders.  Herbaceous  plants  are  being  divided,  and  replanted. 
Ivies  are  still  propagated  by  cuttings.  Clematises  and  other  hardy 
plants  in  pots  are  placed  on  coal  ashes  on  sheltered  borders. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
Both  fruit  and  vegetable  crojjs  appear  to  be  more  forward  than 
usual.  Rhubarb  is  now  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  open 
ground.  Some  growers,  however,,  still  cover  their  Rhubarb  with 
litter,  which,  they  say,  keejjs  the  stalks  cleaner  and  of  better 
cjuality  than  when  exposed.  Asparagus  beds  continue  to  be  earthed 
up ;  young  Aspai'agus,  iu  many  cases,  has  pushed  a  few  inches 
through  the  ground ;  supplies  are  stUl  cut  daily  from  the  forcing 
beds.  Forced  Seakale  is  plentiful.  Potatoes  are  being  planted 
extensively ;  in  some  cases,  they  are  put  in  as  digging  progresses — in 
others  they  are  dibbled  in,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  ploughed  in. 
Lettuces  continue  to  be  planted  out,  and  Cos  and  others  are  somi 
for  succession.  Lime  is  thrown  over  these  plantations,  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails.  Cauliflowers  are  planted  in  shallow 
drills,  drawn  bet^veen  every  two  liues  of  autumn-planted  Cabbage, 
which  are  about  to  be  removed.  Autumn-sown  red  and  other  Cab- 
bages are  beiug  planted  out  on  V7ell.manured  ground.  Spent  seed- 
beds, where  these  have  been  growing,  are  heavily  manured  and 
prepared  for  other  kinds  of  produce.  Early  sowings  of  Cab- 
bages and  other  greens  are  now  being  made,  and  White  Globe 
Turnips  are  being  sown  extensively.  Spinach  is  sown  largely  broad, 
cast,  and  Isetween  lines  of  bushes,  &c. 


SOCIETIES,    EXHIBITIONS,    &,c. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY,  EEGENT'S  PARK. 

The  first  sxn-ing  shoiv  of  the  season  held  by  this  Society  took  iilace  ou 
Wednesday  last.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  the  display  of  early 
flowering-  plants  very  satisfactory.  One  of  the  principal  features  was  the 
Hyacinths,  which  were  truly  grand.  Messrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
staged  superb  collections  of  these  channing  flowers,  which  deservedly  car-  - 
ried  off  the  first  prize.  Mr.  Win.  Paul  also  shoAved  a  good  collection  ;  nor 
did  groups  from  amateurs  stand  far  behind  them  iu  point  of  quality. 
From  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  P.  'Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Ilford,  came  a  coUeotion  of  TuUps,  jjleasingly  varied  in  regard  to  colour, 
and  altogether  excellent.  Messrs.  Veiteh  &  Sons  also  furnished  a  beauti- 
ful exhibition  of  the  same  showy  flower.  Mr.  Weir  took  a  first  prize  in 
the  amateui's'  class,  which  was  also  well  supxiorted  by  Messrs.  Rowe  and 
Stephenson.  Chinese  Primulas- were  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul 
producing  Some  fine  jalauts  of  Waltham  White. 

Cyclamens  were  also  exhibited  in  lovely  condition.  Mr.  Wiggins,  of 
Islewoi'th,  had  a  collection  in  which  we  noticed  a  eharmihg  pm-e  white  fiiu; 
briated  variety  of  Persieum,  of  good  habit  and  faultless  form.  "What 
would  Cyclamen-growers  forty  years  ago  hav9  given  to  have  been  able  to 
produce  such  iilants  as  those  which  Mr.  Wiggins  showed  on  Wednesday 
last  ?  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  in  then*  favour  :  they  had  no 
such  glass  accommodation  for  their  gro-wth  as  we  have  now.  There 
were,  likeivise,  some  very  fine  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  from  Messrs. 
RoUisson.  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  F.  G.  WUkins,  Esq.,  showed  a  few 
interesting  Orchids,  amongst  -which  we  noticed  well-flowored  specimens  of 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  and  others,  a  capitally-bloomed  plant  of 
Phajus  grandifoKus,  and  two  beautiful  varieties  of  Lyeaste  Skinneri. 
Mr.  Ward  also  took  a  first  jirize  for  Heaths — finely  flowered  plants,  but 
not  large.  -  There  Avere  likewise  some  pretty  little  Azaleas,  and  a  very 
creditable  collection  of  Rhododendrons  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Son,  of  Berkhampstead.  Roses,  both  in  pots  and  in  the  shape  of  cut 
blooms,  were  jiresent  in  excellent  condition,  the  thi-ee  great  Rose-growers, 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Lane,  each  contributing 
excellent  collections.     Camelhas  iu  pots  were,  for  the  most  part,  sm-iU. 

Mr.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  contributed  a  good  collection  of  small 
succulents  and  hardy  spiiug-fioweriug  plants.  Amongst  the  latter  were 
the  exquisite  Primiila  nivalis,  Dog's-tooth,  and  other  Violets,  Orobus 
vernus,  the  Siberian  Squill,  Adonis  vernaUs,  Heartsease,  hardy  Heaths,' 
Hepaticas,  and  others,  together  irith  prettily  variegated  Punldas,  Heme- 
roeallis,  and  a  pan  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  with  variegated  foliage. 

Hardy  Orchids  in  pots,  gems  with  which  everybody  is  fascinated,  were 
shown  byMr.  Needle,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  at  Twickenham. 
Among  them  were  Ophrys  apifera,  0.  mucitera,  0.  tenthreditufera,  0. 
tricolor,  0.  bombyliflora,  0.  araneola,  0.  apieukita,  0.  fusea,  and  0.  lutca, 
and  Orchis  longicruris.  Hitherto  these  most  interesting  islauts  have 
always  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  proAdnce  of  the  botanic  garden, 
in  which,  however,  we  have  never  seen  them  successfully  grown.  Mr. 
Needle  lias,  however,  shown  that  they  can  be,  as  successfully  cultivated 
as  any  common  greenhouse  iilant  or  hardy  bulb. 

Among  the  new  plants  from  Messrs.  Veiteh, '  RoUisson,  and  Williams, 
the  following  received  certificates — viz.,  Veitchia  canterburjuana,  Kentia 
australis,  K.  Forsteriana,  from  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  WUlianis  ;  also  Agave 
Seemanui,  Toxicophliea  Thunbergi,  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  DavaUia  Tyer- 
manii,  from  the  latter  exhibitor.  Mr.  Ley  had  also  a"  certificate  for  the 
last-mentioned  plant  under  the  name  of  Hmiiata  Tyermanii.  Martiuezia 
erosa  and  Calamus  verticiUaris  from  Messrs.  RoUisson  also  received  certi- 
ficates. To  Mr.  William  Paul,  fioral  certificates  -were  given  for  Hyacinth 
Lord  Mayo,  idolet  plum  with  a  white  throat,  very  distiuct  and  pretty ; 
and  Ornement  des  Roses,  with  large  pale  blush  beUs,  faintly  streaked  with 
rose  do-ivn  the  centre  of  each  petal.  Reine  de  Naples,  bright  rose  striped 
\nth  carmine,  was  pleasing  in  colour.  A  certificate  was  hkewise  awarded 
to  Mr.  Reed,  Twickenham  Ait,  for  Polyanthus  Princess  of  Wales. 
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"  This  13  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natueb." — SliaJcespea/re, 
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arfilNG  TREATMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

'I'm;  time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  people  begin  to  turn 
tlieir  Iiiilf-liardy  plants  out  of  doors,  to  make  room  for  others 
still  tenderer  and  j'ouuger.  Many  grow  a  largo  stock  for 
summer  work  in  pots,  and  it  is  when  those  arc  exposed  to 
drj'ing  spring  winds  that  th^stock  suffers.  For  this  reason, 
roughiy-knocked-together  boxes  are  more  useful  than  pots,  as 
their  mass  of  soil  prevents  the  roots  from  being  alternately 
roasted  and  chilled,  like  those  in  little  pots ;  the  boxes  are  also 
nuich  easier  watered,  and  retain  moisture  longer  than  pots. 
The  consequence  is,  the  plants  in  boxes  do  not  acquire  that 
stunted  and  misei'ablc  aspect  which  some  people  take  for 
"  hardening  off,"  and  are  in  a  much  better  condition  to  fill  the 
beds  when  planting-out  time  has  arrived,  the  healthy  roots 
striking  out  at  once  into  the  soil.  Again,  long  confinement  in 
small  pots  causes  masses  of  roots  to  form  on  the  outside  of  each 
ball,  which  must  either  be  ruthlessly  broken  off  at  planting 
time,  to  the  injury  of  the  plant  for  the  time  being,  or  it  will 
take  the  roots  much  longer  to  find  food  in  the  new  soil.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  those  who  grow  in  boxes  have  little  to  fear 
in  this  respect.  They  may,  however,  run  a  risk  in  exposing 
the  i>lauts  to  cold  cutting  wiuds  at  a  too  early  date,  and  thus 
injure  them,  or  they  may  not  give  them  that  gradual  hardening 
oil'  and  exposure  wliich  insure  tha,t  the  plants  once  placed  in 
the  beds  will  not  suft'(.>r  troni  any  ordinary  check. 

In  the  case  of  those  cultivating  largely  in  ])ots  there  is, 
moreover,  a  better  practice  than  that  of  leaving  the  estaljlished 
stock  in  small  pots  all  through  the  spring  months;  it  is  to 
tui'ii  them  out  into  temporary  pit.s  or  fi-ames,  in  very  light,  easily 
worked  soil,  breaking  the  balls  slightly  i)i  the  case  of  those 
that  arc  pot-bound.  If  a  lot  of  those  excellent  and  economical 
turf  ])its  be  placed  near  the  flower  garden,  this  system  will 
prove  a  great  advantage.  The  plants  will  root  in  such  as  if 
intlicopen  air,  and,  transferred  carefully  to  the  flower  garden 
on  some  moist  day,  when  all  danger  is  gone,  will  not  suffer 
the  least  check,  while  they  will  present  that  fully  feathered 
and  dwarf  growtli  which  things  treated  ou  the  starving  system 
only  assunn;  after  being  several  weeks  in  the  open  air.  Some 
recommend  shading  them  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
.such  ))ositions  ;  but,  except  for  a  day  or  two  after  planting,  we 
should  certainly  inure  them  to  the  full  sun  from  earliest 
.s|)ring,  always  taking  care  to  keep  them  moist  and  in  a.  con- 
genial root  medium,  and  thus,  while  securing  them  a  warmth 
for  which  they  are  always  grateful,  prevent  any  check  from 
strong  sun  at  )ilauting-out  time.  In  many  cases,  instead  of 
potting  singly  strong,  well-rooted  cuttings,  it  would  be  much 
bettor  to  ]ilant  tlicm  out  at  once  in  such  jiits  in  spring. 

AnotJier  advantage  gained  in  thus  planting  out  injiits  and 
frames  is  that  numbers  of  jiots  may  thus  be  emptied  and  used 
for  other  purposes.  Usually  in  Spring  there  are  more  of  these 
wanted  tliail  can  be  obtained.  And  the  same  objections  do 
)iot  a])ply  to  the  pots  filled  in  spring  as  to  those  filled  in 
antumu,  as  the  feeding  roots  have  not  time  to  exhaust  the 
soil  in  the  former,  and  then  compress  themselves  into  a  dense 


mat  around  the  sides,  the  very  position  in  which  they  are  most 
liable  to  meet  with  hui-tful  vicissitudes.  In  the  case  of  things 
potted  late  in  spring,  the  young  roots  are  just  coming  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot  when  jDlanting-out  time  arrives,  and  are  there- 
fore just  in  a  condition  to  root  straight  into  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  placed.  There  are  some  few  things,  too,  to  which 
life  in  a  single  pot  as  agreeable — succulents  for  example; 
but  generally  the  box  and  planting-out  system  shoidd  bo 
adopted. 

Nothing  is  so  good  as  low  turf  pits,  nothing  so  easily  made 
in  a  country  place;  and  even  where  rough  turf  cannot  be 
had,  they  may  be  built  of  stiff  earth.  We  need  not  repeat 
that  if  these  pits  could  be  arranged  near  the  flower  garden 
or  scene  of  final  planting  out  it  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  all  subjects  planted  out  in  pits  should  be  care- 
fully taken  up  with  a  trowel  and  transferred  immediately  to 
the  beds  assigned  them,  no  lymg  about  being  permitted,  as  is 
the  case  with  plants  in  pots.  As  for  the  rough  boxes,  they 
may  be  brought  alongside  the  beds  and  their  contents  planted 
at  pleasure.  In  small  places  the  difficult}'  of  carriage  from 
pits  to  beds  is  not  noticeable,  but  in  large  ones,  with  the  glass 
houses  a  long  waj'  from  the  flower  garden  or  pleasure  ground, 
it  may  become  a  serious  matter.  If  the  turned-out  ])lauts 
have  to  be  carried  a  long- way  to  the  beds,  the  balls  should  be 
packed  closely  together,  so  as  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation, 
and  covered  with  a  shade  of  some  kind  while  in  transit. 

As  for  protection  in  the  pits  in  spring,  it  should  varj' 
according  to  the  plant ;  ui  the  ease  of  pretty  hardy  things 
like  the  verbena  and  calceolaria,  much  may;be  done  by  the 
use  of  tarpaulm  stretched  on  light  frames,  and  only  used  at 
night,  except  in  severe  weather ;  glass,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  requu-ed  for  the  geranium  race  until  the  late  spruig 
arrives.  Strong  calico,  stretched  at  a  foot  or  so  over  the 
jjlants,  does  very  well  for  some  things,  and  may  be  left  on  all 
dajr,  admitting  light  enough.  Countless  things  will  do 
with  mere  night  protection  by  means  of  any  light  covering 
rolled  over  them,  and  not  a  few  of  the  hardy  breed,  now 
beginning  to  be  so  much  used,  need  no  protection  whatever 
once  spring  has  fairly  set  m — the  new  bedding  violets  for 
example.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not  to  bring  a  hardy 
plant,  struck  aud  raised  in  a  warm  temperature,  into  the  cold 
at  once.  Raise  a  dock  or  a  nettle  in  a  warm  propagating 
house,  or  hotbed,  place  it  for  a  night  in  the  open  air,  and  it 
will  perish  in  a  few  hours.  It  will  suffer  as  much  from  cold 
as  a  native  of  some  warm  latitude.  Should  circumstances  not 
jiermit  of  the  plants  in  small  pots  being  planted  out  in  cheap 
pits  and  frames,  as  we  suggest,  every  mea-us  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  them  from  being  injured  from  lack  of  water, 
exposure  to  dry  cold  winds,  or  checks  of  any  kind.  T. 


THE  VINE  AS  A  HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  PLANT. 

JrsTiCE  has  rai-ely  been  done  to  the  Vine  as  a  mere  object  of 
beauty.  Wo  have  grown  it  for  its  fruit,  and  while  looking  intently 
for  that  have  well  nigh  overlooked  its  high  claims  a.s  a  dccorativo 
jilaut.  Even  in  this  ago  of  fine  foliage  i)lants,  when  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  liiding  up  our  flowers  in  a  thick  forest  of  loaves,  the  leaves 
of  the  Vine  are  comiiavatively  nogleeted,  or,  if  sought  after  at  all, 
they  arc  more  used  as  a  garniture  for  desserts  than  for  any  other 
])ur|Hiso.  And  yet,  for  covering  vacant  spa'ces  ou  waits,  for  wreathiug 
round  trees,  festooning  pillars  inside  of  houses,  or  covering  vncnut 
roof  s])accs  with  verdure,  or  clothing  bald  places  outside  with  beauty, 
few  jjlants  can  equal,  perhaps  none  excel,  the  (irape  Vino. 

The  form  of  its  loaves  from  lirst  to  last  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  tlio 
colours  most  lovely.  Who  shall  describe  the  soft,  woolly  tenderness 
of  the  young  Vine  leaf  bursting  from  its  infant  bed  in  the  nut-brown 
bud  ?  During  its  pi-ogi-ess  it  is  painted  by  turns  with  almost  every 
tint  of  gi-cen,  and  then,  when  the  change  comes  over  it  in  the  autumn, 
how  varied  and  how  beautiful  are  its  changing  hues !  As  tlie  young 
bud  at  its  base  gives  the  old  leaf  notice  to  quit  in  the  fonn  of  in- 
cessant  knockings  and  jjokings,  the  leaves  of  many  Vines  only  become 
the  more  beautiful.  Feeling  the  tcunre  of  their  existence  to  be 
short,  they  resolve  to  weave  for  themselves  a  shroud  of  glory  cro 
they  deinirt  to  be  no  more  seen. 

Some  Vine  leaves,  it  is  true,  put  ou  a  dull  russet  drab  colour  befoi-c 
they  die;  but  others,  such  as  the  Barburossu,  the  West's  St.  Peter's, 
aud,  Inst  and  best  of  all,  the  Claret,  elotlie  themselves  in  the  most 
gorgeous  robes  as  the  sun  of  their  life  begins  to  set  in  darkness. 
Like  the  sun  himself,  who  paints  the  clouds  with   his  richest  tints 
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Ijofore  he  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  so  those  Vines  clothe  themselves 
in  all  the  glories  of  the  rainbow  before  they  fall.  Talk  about  fine 
foliage,  what  foliage  can  equal  a  West's  St.  Peter's  "Vine,  with  its 
inimitable  mixture"  of  crimson,  green,  and  sometimes  gold  ?  And  the 
Claret  Vine,  with  the  sun  playing  hide-and-seek  among  its  flattering 
leaves,  is  a  sight  that  can  scarcely  be  equalled  among  plants.  It 
will  match  the  finest  Virginian  Creeper  that  was  ever  seen;  and 
more  can  hardly  be  said  in  the  praise  of  any  ortiamental  plant. 

The  Vine  is  worthy  of  being  planted  in  all  vacant  spaces  for  its 
leaves  alone.  Their  colour  and  form  are  most  beautiful.  The  latter 
varies  more  thaa  many  would  suppose.  From  the  wide  expanse  of  a 
"White  Kice,  measuring  a  foot  and  a  half  across,  big  enough  almost 
for  a  baby's  parasol,  we  come  down  to  the  exquisitely-cut  and  delicate 
Parsley-leaved  Vine,  and  the  tiny  variegated  one  of  our  gardens. 
The  word  garden  reminds  me  that  the  Vine  would  furnish  a  better 
green  than  many  other  plants  employed  to  train  round  our  flower 
beds.  It  would  make  green  frames  for  glowing  colom-s,  such  as 
•would  cool  the  eyes  of  our  friend  "  S.  R.  H."  without  the  help  of 
the  famous  Parsley ;  and  no  plant  could  be  better  suited  for 
scrambling  over  sunny  rocks,  clothing  uncouth  blocks,  and  climbing 
loosely  over  rustic  poles,  than  the  Grape  Vine.  Its  freedom  of  growth, 
the  curious  beauty  and  strong  grasping  power  of  its  tendrils,  its 
inherent  grace,  its  subtropical  associations,  are  all  points  of  the 
greatest  merit  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view. 

For  these  purposes  it  mU  likewise  be  found  perfectly  hardy 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Even  if 
killed  down  to  the  ground,  it  will,  under  good  management,  spring 
up  and  make  a  rod  of  twenty  or  thu-ty  feet  in  one  season.  With 
a  plant  endowed  with  such  an  arhount  of  growing  energy  all  things 
are  possible.  And  then  should  the  clusters  of  fruit  show  and  swell 
and  ripen,  who  can,  who  has,  thoroughly  described  their  beauty  ? 
The  thing  is  impossible.  Neither  is  it  needful  that  the  Vine  should 
climb  like  a  giant  to  become  a  source  of  interest  and  beauty  in 
gardens.  If  treated  almost  as  annuals,  strong  stools  would  furnish 
a  forest  of  shoots,  excelling  many  of  our  highly -prized  subtropical 
plants.  Few  plants  are  more  interesting  than  such  a  variety  as 
Miller's  Burgundy,  with  its  stout  shoots  and  leaves,  powdered  with 
white  dust,  like  our  great-grandfathers'  perimgs.  This  forms  a 
grand  contrast  to  the  Claret  and  Strawberry. leaved  Vines.  I  hear, 
too,  that  some  of  the  American  varieties  are  much  more  gorgeous  in 
colouring  and  varied  in  form  than  our  cultivated  sorts,  and  I  trust 
our  growers  will  see  to  providing  a  stock  of  them.  The  Vine  has 
another  rare  merit  as  an  ornamental  plant :  no  plant — not  even  the 
violet,  sweetbriar,  lime — can  rival  the  sweetness  of  its  blossom.  It 
would  add  a  fresh  fragrance  to  our  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. 
It  can  hardly  be  needful  to  add  more.  In  most  large  i^laces  thousands 
.of  vine  buds  are  sacrificed  annually.  All  these  are  plants  in 
embryo  that  might  clothe  or  sweeten  much  in  need  of  both. 

As  seen  in  vineries,  our  formal  modes  of  training  rob  the  Vine  of 
most  of  its  grace  and  elegance.  Tint  fancy  rows  of  pillars,  or  series 
of  arches,  or  fronts  of  houses  and  walls,  or  masses  of  rocks,  or  even 
beds  of  flowers,  wreathed  round,  interlaced  or  encircled  with  Grape 
leaves,  such  as  the  Claret,  iu  all  their  autumnal  glory,  and  the  glossy 
black  clusters  of  Grapes  looking  out  invitingly  among  them  !  andmany 
other  plants  will  hide  their  heads  in  modest  shame  as  they  hasten  to 
crown  the  Grape  Vine  king  overthe  ornamental  plants  in  our  gardens. 

If  the  Grape  be  generally  planted  as  an  ornamental  plant, 
doubtless  many  will  not  only  be  astonished  at  its  beauty,  but  more 
still  will  be  gratified  to  find  that  it  will  yield  fruit  well  worth  the 
eating  iu  the  most  unexpected  localities.  D.  T. 


OSMUNDA  EEGALIS  AND  FERN"  COLLECTORS. 

Tbis,  the  handsomest  of  our  British  Ferns,  once  grew  abundantly 
in  many  parts  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire,  but  under  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  Fern  collector,  it  is  fast  disappearing.  From  one  situa- 
tion  alone,  near  the  Portsmouth  Road,  where  ten  years  back  it  grew 
iu  large  tracts,  it  is  now  entirely  gone,  having  been  torn  up  and 
carried  off  by  cartloads  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  Indeed,  so 
destructive  is  this  Fern-collecting  rage  becoming  to  oui- native  plants 
that  many,  such  as  the  Green  Spleenwort  (Aspleuium  viride)  and 
others  of  the  delicate  Ferns  of  Derbyshire  are  rarely  met  with 
where  once  they  were  so  plentiful,  and  local  botanists  wisely  conceal 
in  their  publications  their  precise  habitats,  as,  if  once  known,  their 
occupants  would  be  immediately  extirpated.  The  Osmuuda  is  a 
favom-ite  Pern  in  our  gardens,  but  it  is  generally  placed,  with  the 
Perns  of  calcareous  or  stony  soils,  in  dry  or  rocky  situations,  whereas 
it  is  essentially  a  water  plant,  loving  wet,  boggy  places.  We  never 
saw  it  flo\Yering  finer  than  in  a  garden  in  Hertfordshire,  at  the  edge. 
of  a  Rhododendron  clump,  close  to  a  pond,  with  its  roots  quite  in  the 
watei-.  With  its  tall  spikes  of  '•  bloom"  and  its  fine  tuft  of  loaves,  it 
well  deserves  its  regal  name.  p    p 


THE  ROSE  -SECRET. 

I  CAN,  perhaps,  put  your  correspondents  in  a  way  of  striking 
roses  as  readily  as  verbenas,  if  not  as  freely  as  willows.  There 
are  generally  some  pot  roses  forced  in  most  gardens,  and  immediately 
after  flowering  every  eye  will  make  a  plant.  In  this  country  the 
cuttings  are  put  m  from  February  until  the  middle  of  April.  After 
that  it  is  too  hot  for  them,  and  frequently  after  March  they  are 
uncertain,  unless  put  in  a  north  propagating  house  and  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  The  system  adopted  is  to  thin  out  all  the  shoots 
required,  and  to  shorten  in  any  straggling  growth,  or  to  cut  all  the 
shoots  off  to  the  old  wood,  if  plants  are  not  valued ;  break  off  the 
prickles,  for  convenience  of  handling,  and  cut  the  shoots  into  single 
eyes,  prick  them  out  thickly  into  a  cutting  bed,  on  a  bottom  heat  of 
70^.  Nearly  every  cutting  will  be  rooted  in  three  weeks.  They  are 
potted  into  two-inch  pots  ;  placed  in  a  warm  house  for  a  short  time, 
then  into  a  cool  one,  and  hardened  off  like  other  plants,  and  planted 
out",  n  rich  ground ;  they  make  nice  plants,  either  for  planting  in 
beds  or  potting  by  the  autumn.  Another  plan  is,  to  take  all  the 
straggling  shoots  from  roses  in  November,  cut  them  into  lengths  with 
three  or  four  eyes,  and  dibble  them  thickly  under  lights  or  hand- 
glasses under  a  north  wall.  A  large  proportion  wUl  root  in  the 
spring  ;  one  light  will  contain  several  thousand  cuttings.  Roses  on 
their  own  roots  are  far  the  best,  especially  in  this  climate,  where  the 
briar  will  not  succeed.  In  England  eyes  of  unripened  wood  will 
root  in  a  partially  exhausted  hotbed  all  through  the  summer,  but 
will  require  keeping  in  a  frame  until  the  next  spring.  I  have  pro- 
j>agated  hundreds  in  this  way.  James  Taplix. 

South  Amioy,  New  Jersey,  U.S.    . 


SALVIA  PATENS. 

Fin'v  strong  plants  of  this  beautiful  blue  sage  put  out  in  a  line 
made  a  grand  display  here  all  the  latter  part  of  last  summer,  and  if 
they  had  been  fronted  along  with  a  row  of  scarlet  and  rose-coloiu-ed 
Pentstemons,  the  effect  would  have  been  heightened.  This  charming 
Salvia  is  not  half  as  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  be ;  but  the  fault 
does  not  so  much  rest  with  the  plants  as  with  those  who  coddle  and 
otherwise  maltreat  them.  After  the  blooming  season  is  over,  the 
tuberous  roots  should  be  lifted,  and  carefully  stored  for  the  winter  iu 
a  dry  place ;  but  when,  for  purposes  of  propagation,  Tenewed  growth 
is  demanded,  ten  chances  to  one  the  roots  wd  be  found  dead.  I 
grew  my  stock  last  year  to  secure  seed,  and  from  one  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  seeds  was  no  great  crop  from  fifty  plants,  certainly ; 
but  I  hope  to  have  five  hundred  plants  this  year.  Without  a 
particle  of  bottom  heat,  I  can  on  this,  the  28th  of  February,  take  up 
one  hundred  cuttings  for  a  start,  and  could  continue  to  do  the  same 
weekly  until  my  wants  are  satisfied.  When  shifting  my  Salvia 
roots  at  the  end  of  Oetobfer  last,  I  at  once  planted  them  out  thickly  _ 
together  in  a-  soil  bed  in  a  greenhouse,  just  keeping  the  mould 
moderately  moist  through  the  winter. 

Before  Christmas  the  roots  had  begun  to  throw  up  young  growth ; 
but  this  I  found,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  surface,  was  so  injured,  as 
to  prevent  further  growth.  Although  not  certain,  still  I  believe  this 
was  caused  by  woodlice,  and,  to  make  matters  secure,  I  gave  the 
rootsatop  dressing  of  half-an-inch  of  sawdust.  Through  this  the  young 
growth  is  coming  like  a  thicket  of  green,  and  I  do  not  find  one  root 
unequal  to  its  duty.  Since  the  sawdust  dressing  not  a  shoot  has 
been  touched,  and,  if  I  had  plenty  of  bottom  heat,  I  believe  I  could 
convert  my  fifty  plants  into  five  thousand  by  May  with  comparative 
ease.  "  A.  D. 


NOBLE  ORNAMENT. 

Ail  ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its  subject  human  work  :  it 
is  utterly  base — painful  to  every  rightly-toned  mind,  without  perhaps 
immediate  sense  of  the  reason,  but  for  a  reason  palpable  enough  when 
we  do  think  of  it.  For  to  carve  our  own  work,  and  set  it  ujd  for 
admiration,  is  a  miserable  self-complacency,  a  contentment  in  our 
own  wretched  doings,  when  we  might  have  been  looking  at  God's 
doings.  And  all  noble  ornament  is  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  It  is 
the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  God's  work.  For  observe,  the 
function  of  ornament  is  to  make  you  happy.  Now  iu  what  are  you 
lightly  happy  ?  Not  in  thinking  of  what  j'ou  have  done  yourself  ; 
not  in  your  own  pride ;  not  your  own  birth ;  not  in  your  own  being, 
or  your  own  will,  but  in  looking  at  God ;  watching  what  He  does  ; 
what  He  is  ;  and  obeying  His  law,  and  yielding  yourself  to  His  will. 
You  are  to  be  made  happj'  by  ornaments ;  therefore  they  must  be  the 
expression  of  all  this.  Not  copies  of  your  own  handiwork ;  not  boast- 
ings of  your  o\vn  grandexu" ;  not  heraldries ;  not  king's  arms,  nor  any 
creature's  arms,  but  God's  arm,  seen  in  His  work.  Not  manifestation 
of  your  delight  in  your  own  laws,  or  your  o^ti  liberties,  or  your  own 
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inventions ;  bat  in  divine  laws — constant,  daily,  common  laws  ; — not 
Composite  laws,  nor  Doric  laws,  nor  laws  of  the  five  orders,  bat  of  the 
Ten  Commandments.  Then  the  proper  material  of  ornament  will  be 
whatever  God  has  created ;  and  its  proper  treatment  that  which 
seems  in  accordance  with  or  symbolical  of  His  laws.  And,  for 
materials,  we  shall  therefore  have,  first,  the  abstract  lines  which 
are  most  frequent  in  nature  ;  and  then,  from  lower  to  higher,  the 
whole  range  of  systematised  inorganic  and  organic  forms. — Rusliin. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


I 


AEUNDO  DONAX  IN  THE  PLEASUKB  GROUND. 

Tins  great  reed  of  the  soutli  of  Europe  is  a  very  noble  plant 
on  good  soils.  In  the  south  of  England  it  forms  canes  ten 
feet  high,  and  has  a  very  distinct  and  strikuig  aspect ;  it  will 
grow  higher  than  that  if  put  in  a  rich  deep  soil  in  a  favoured 
locality ;  and  those  who  so  plant  clumps  of  it  on  the  turf  in 
their  pleasure  grounds  will  not  be  disappointed  at  the  result. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  aspect  of  this  plant  when  allowed 
to  spread  out  into  a  mass  on  the  turf  of  the  flower  garden 
or  pleasure  ground,  as  many  may  have  seen  it  at  Sion.  It 
seems  much  to  prefer  deep  sandy  soils  to  heavy  ones ;  indeed 
we  have  known  it  refuse  to  grow  on  heavy  clay  soil  and  flourish 
most  luxuriantly  on  a  deep  sandy  loam  in  the  same  district. 
Like  all  large-leaved  plants,  it  loves  shelter.  No  garden  or 
pleasure  ground  in 
the  southern  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland 
should  be  without  a 
tuft  of  it  in  a  sheltered 
spot.  But,  fine  as  it  is 
for  effect  and  distinct- 
ness, its  variegated 
variety  is  of  more 
value  for  the  flower 
garden  proper. 

The  variegated 
variety  of  A.  Douax 
(A.  D.  versicolor) 
will  be  found  per- 
fectly hardy  in  the 
southern  counties, 
and  considerably 
north  of  London, 
may  be  saved  by  a 
little  mound  of 
cocoanut-fibrc,  sifted 
coal-asbcs,  or  any 
like  material  that 
may  bo  at  hand. 
In  consequence  of 
its  effective  variega- 
tion, it  never  as- 
sumes  a    large     dc- 

velo])ment,  like  the  green  or  noi-mal  form  of  the  species, 
but  kcejis  dwarf,  and  yet  thoroughly  graceful.  It  is  of 
course  best  suited  for  warm,  free,  and  good  soils,  and  abhors 
clay,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  it,  oven  on  that 
with  a  little  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
But  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  avoid  things  that  will 
not  grow  freely  and  gracefully  on  whatever  soil  wc  may  have 
to  deal  with  :  and  it  is  to  those  having  gardens  on  good  sandy 
soils,  and  in  tlic  wanner  parts  of  England,  that  "we  would 
specially  recommend  this  grand  variegated  subject.  For  a 
centre  to  a  cirodar  bed  nothing  can  surpass  it  in' the  summer 
ami  autumn  flower  garden,  while  numerous  other  charming 
ctlocts  may  l)o  afforded  by  it.  Not  the  least  liapjiy  of  these 
would  be  to  plant  a  tuft  of  it  on  the  green  turf,  in  a  warm 
spot,  near  a  groiip  of  choice  shrubs,  to  help,  with  many  other 
thmgs  named,  to  fill  tlie  gap  that  is  now  nearly  everywhere 
observed  between  ordinary  fleeting  flowers  and  t"lio  taller  tree 
and  shrub  vegetation.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  plant  in  the 
ground,  m  a  permanent  position,  than  to  take  it  up  annually. 
Protect  the  roots  in  the  whiter,  whether  it  be  jilanted  in  the 
middle  of  a  flowcr-l)ed  or  by  itself  in  a  little  circle  on  tlie 
grass.  It  is  easily  increased  by  placing  a  shoot  or  stem  in  a 
tank  of  water,  when  little  iilants  with  roots  will  soon  start 
from  every  joint ;  they  should  be  cut  oft',  jiotted,  and  jilaccd  in 
frames,  where  they  will  soon  become  healthy  young  plants. 


The  Great  Reed  (Arimdo  Donax),  associated  with  Conifers,  ic,  in  the  Pleasm-e  Ground, 


Lost  Crocixses.— Since  the  death  of  Dean  Herbert,  whose  useful 
work  on  Bulbous  plants  should  be  in  everybody's  hands,  this 
beautiful  genus  has  been  sadly  neglected  and  overlooked,  many 
most  lovely  and  easily-cultivated  species  have  been  lost,  and  others 
hare  become  so  rare,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  hold  of  them. 
There  is  no  more  lovely  Crocus  than  that  little  gem  C.  lacteus,  mth 
its  creamy  white  flowers,  or  its  still  more  beautiful  variety  penicil- 
latus, which  has  delicate  veins  of  blue  ;  but  where  are  they  to  be 
had  ?  Then,  again,  there  is  the  pale  sulphur.flowered  C.  ochroleucus, 
a  denizen,  I  believe,  of  Lebanon,  and  the  uetted-rooted  C.  reticu- 
latus,  with  its  variety,  albicans,  the  true  "  Cloth  of  Silver."  Who 
will  help  me  to  reintroduce  these  belles  of  spring  into  our  gardens  ? 
— H.  Haiiper  Cuewe,  Tlie  Rectory,  Drayton  Beauchamp,  Tring. 

Large  Norfolk  Carices.— Mr.  Gorrie,  forester   to   the    Earl    of 

Leicester  at  Holkham  Hall,  sent  some  time  ago  some  very  large  plants 
of  Carex  paniculata  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.  The  plants 
measured  from  the  base  of  the  roots  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  leaves 
eight  feet  six  inches.  AVhen  so  large,  these  Carices  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  dwarf  gi-ass  trees  of  Australia.  Three  men  were  required  to  lift 
each  plant ;  they  ffrew  in  rich  moist  and  very  deep  peat,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  a  century  old.  Mr.  GoitIc  says  : — *'  We  have  some  taller  and  heavier 
plants  than  any  of  those  sent.     I   observe  they  grow  sb-ongest  when  the 

roots  get  into  the  water. 
I  am  told,  where  foxes 
abound,  they  are  very 
fond  of  lying  on  the  top 
of  the  Carex  tussocks 
and  basking  in  the  sun. 
This  gigantic  Carex  is 
very  common  on  sodden 
peaty  soil  in  Norfolk." 


Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora.— This  charming 
spring  flower  has  been 
in  blossom  since  the 
loth  of  February;  indeed 
I  noticed  some  sprays  of 
it  showing  colour  iu  the 
last  week  of  January.  A 
to  hardiness  I  can  only 
say  that  out  of  over  two 
thousand  bedded  out 
there  is  not  one  dead  or 
even  sickly ;  they  are  all 
from  seed  of  1871,  sown 
when  gathered.  I  men- 
tion this  as  I  have  noticed 
division  recouimeuded  iu 
preference  to  seed.  Of 
course  this  has  been  a 
mild  winter;  but  wo  lio 
cold  and  damp  on  a  strong 
clay,  and  damp  has  been 
conidered  tlie  woi'st  of 
the  foes  that  assail  this 
tiny  gem.— 1}.  C,  Hcrtf. 
Calceolarias.— My  slock  of  those  is  somewhat  deficient.  Can  they 
be  Btruck  now  with  any  chance  of  success  ?  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  some 
I  have  iu  boxes  ?   What  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  Calceolaria  ?— LvDiA. 

[These  may  be  struck  now  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.    Your  autumn-struck 

plants,  if  gi-owing  freely,  will  furnisli  cuttings.  Those  wintered  in  boxes 
should  have  a  cool  fi-ame  prepared  for  them,  in  which  they  should  be 
planted  out  about  six  inches  apart.  They  require  a  deep,  "rich,  loamy 
soil.  The  best  substitute  for  the  yellow  "Calceolaria  is  Tagetes  signata 
puniila.] 

Intermediate  Stocks.— A  hint  or  two  as  to  the  proper  treatment  o 

these  will  much  oblige.— Z. [A  few  of  these,  if   required   for  early 

flowering,  may  now  be  sown  in  heat,  aud,  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle,  pricked 
out  into  bi>xes  or  frames  ;  they  must  lie  hardened  off  gnulually,  and  may 
then  be  planted  out  iu  the  end  of  April  in  well-prepared  rich  soil.  For 
lati^  summer  and  autimin  flowering  sow  thinly  under  haud-ghisses  on  a 
south  border,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  planted  out  in  May, 
when  they  arc  to  bloom  ;  before  planting  out,  the  hand-glasses  should  bo 
removed  on  all  favourable  occasions,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and 
stocky.] 

Daffodils.  The  Narcissus  of  which  I  send  you  some  blooms  was 
found  growing  iu  a  field  near  the  Usk.  It  appears  to  be  difTereiit  from 
the  coinnion  Daffodil,  which  is  abundant  iu  the  neighbonrhood,  both  as  to 
the  flower  not  being  sessile  in  the  slieatb,  the  more  regularlv  sis-lobcd 
crown,  and  also  the  greater  length  of  the  latter.     Will  you  k-iiidlv  sav  if 

it  is  moil'  than  a  mere  variety  ?— G.  B. [Your  Narcissus  is  evidently  a 

small  variety  of  Narcissus  major.  It  is  identical  iu  the  colour  of  the  petals 
and  the  trimipet,  and  totally  diiVerent  in  this  from  any  of  the  varieties  of 
the  common  Daflbdil.  Wo  shall  be  glad  of  a  root  or  two.  I'Icasc  also  to 
send  your  address  :  we  have  a  commuuicatiou  for  you.] 
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THE     ARBORETUM. 

GAME  COVEETS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 

The  ordinary  system  of  planting  shrubs  out  in  woods,  to  render 
shelter  and  protection  to  game,  and  to  give  ornamental  effect,  is 
frequently  productive  of  unsatisfactory  results.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  various  causes ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  failure  may  be  traced  to  a  total  neglect  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground,  to  carelessness  in  planting,  and  a  want  of 
proper  protection  and  attention  to  the  shrubs  for  a  few  years  after 
planting  out.  The  most  judicious  system  of  planting  evergreen 
shrubs  to  effect  the  twofold  object  of  game  shelter  and  ornament  is 
to  plant  each  variety  in  groups  or  clumps  of  from  ten  to  fifty  plants 
in  each,  so  as  to  vary  the  sizes  of  the  groups,  and  from  two  feet  to 
six  feet  apart  from  plant  to  plant.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  particular  distribution  of  these  groups.  They 
should,  however,  be  placed  at  irregular  distances  apart,  a  few  yards 
from  the  wood  rides,  round  the  margins  of  woods  near  public  roads. 
A  few  large  clumps  should  also  be  placed  in  any  open  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  wood.  Care  should  be  taken  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  planting  immediately  imder  the  spread  of  trees,  as  the 
encroachments  from  the  roots  of  standing  timber  are  very  injurious 
to  the  healthy  growth  of  shrubs,  and  light  and  air  also  are  most 
necessary  to  their  health.  The  planting  of  evergreens  in  groups  or 
clumps  is  a  great  source  of  shelter  and  protection  to  game,  especially 
during  winter,  when  deciduous  shrubs  have  shed  their  leaves,  and 
when  ferns  and  rank  weeds  are  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  Game  of  all 
kinds  delight  in  small  patches  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with  plenty  of 
open  space  round,  and  they  detest  a  continnous  mass  of  under, 
covert.  The  life  and  ornamental  effect  imparted  to  a  wood  by  ever- 
greens planted  here  and  there  in  judiciously  placed  groups,  fully 
compensate  for  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred,  apart  from  the 
benefit  to  the  preservation  of  game. 

After  the  selection  of  the  ground  for  the  various  gi'oups,  the  first 
point  to  be  attended  to  is  to  see  that  the  ground  is  dry.  If  there 
is  any  stagnant  water  or  superfluous  moisture,  open  cuts  or  trenches 
should  be  made  to  drain  it  off ;  but  the  thorough  preparation  of 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  shrubs  by  turning  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep  is  the  great  secret  of 
success,  and  the  shrubs  will  start  into  growth  and  thrive  all  the 
better  if  a  few  barrow-loads  of  leaf  mould,  fibry  turf  well  smashed 
up,  or  road  drift  be  added  and  well  incorporated  mth  the  original 
soil.  Pits  should  be  made  for  the  reception  of  each  plant  large 
enough  to  admit  the  roots  without  the  least  bending  or  cramming, 
and  the  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  evenly  round  the  pit,  then 
the  finest  soil  should  be  added  till  the  pit  is  about  two-thirds  full ; 
the  plant  should  be  kept  straight  and  upright  in  its  position,  and  the 
soil  should  be  gently  and  evenly  trodden  round,  and  then  more  soil 
should  be  added  round  the  plant  till  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
care  being  taken  not  to  bury  any  of  the  lower  branches. 

The  shrubs  must  nest  be  jjrotected  from  Master  Bunny's  depre- 
dations, for  the  only  shrubs  that  will  entirely  resist  the  nibbling  and 
barking  propensities  of  hares  and  rabbits  are  Rhododendron  ponticum 
and  Daphne  ponticum  and  Laureola.  Many  shrubs  are  puffed  up  as 
distasteful  to  rabbits,  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned,  I 
have  failed  to  find  any  that  are  proof  against  their  attacks,  as  all 
extensive  planters  must  know  that  when  shrubs  are  newly  planted 
out  hares  and  rabbits  quickly  detect  and  punish  severely  any  new 
introduction  into  the  covert ;  therefore,  if  ground  game  abound,  ivire 
netting  should  be  fixed  round  every  group ;  it  should  not  be  more 
than  li-inch  mesh,  and  not  less  than  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  be 
inserted  in  the  ground  6  inches  to  prevent  rabbits  from  working 
underneath.  Many  planters  use  wh-e  netting  from  2|-  feet  to  3  feet 
high ;  but  I  consider  this  too  low,  for  hares  can  hop  over  it  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  I  have  seen  a  rabbit  run  up  wire  nettino-  3  feet 
high  and  get  over,  almost  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  Alf  shrubs 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  planting  out  should  have  the 
hoe  kept  going  amongst  them,  to  keep  down  rank  weeds  and  grass ; 
this  will  encourage  the  shrubs  to  start  into  growth  quicker  and 
thrive  much  better  than  they  can  if  the  ground  is  impoverished  and 
light  and  air  excluded  by  a  crop  of  weeds  growing  about  them. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  evergreen  shrubs 
'adapted  for  covert  purposes,  with  a  few  remarks  on  each  which 
experience  and  close  observation  have  prompted. 

Common  laurel  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  covert  shrub,  bein"-  a  rapid 
grower,  of  spreading  habit;  will  bear  any  amount  of  cuttino-,  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  moderately  cheap.  This  shrub  is 
one  of  the  best  for  extensive  planting. 

Portugal  laurel,  a  beautiful  shrab,  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  former  variety,  for  its  foliage  is  a  bright  dark  gi-een,  and  its 
habit  more  compact;    it   is  well  worth  planting  out,  affordino-  as 


^t  does  variety  and  contrast,  but  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  cutting 
winds,  as  it  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  former. 

Mahonia  Aquifolium  is  a  low,  spreading,  hardy,  ornamental  shrub, 
a,nd  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  which  pheasants  are  very  fond  of. 
This  shrub  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  planting  out  in 
coverts ;  it  is  easily  propagated  like  hollies  or  thorns  by  sowing  the 
fruit,  and  is  consequently  becoming  cheap.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  ground  round  this  plant  when  newly  planted  out 
free  from  weeds  and  grass. 

Privet,  one  of  the  most  easily  cultivated  shrubs  grown,  and  one  of 
the  fastest  growers ;  it  is  cheap,  very  easy  to  shift,  and  not  at  all 
fastidious  as  to  soil.  There  are,  however,  several  varieties,  and  care 
should  be  taken  in  getting  the  true  evergreen  sort.  It  is  unequalled 
as  a  quick  growing  covert  shnib. 

Rhododendron  ponticum,  a  bold,  vigorous  growing,  ornamental 
shi-ub,  especially  adapted  for  peaty  ground,  but  will  thrive  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils.  This  shrub  may  be  classed  as  excellent  in  an 
ornameutal  point  of  view.  In  regard  to  its  qualities  as  a  game 
shelter  shrub,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  considered  one  of  the 
best.  When  it  gets  fairly  established  and  spreads,  its  lower  branches 
grow  too  much  in  a  tangled  mass,  and  form  anything  but  a  comfort- 
able bottom  covert  for  pheasants,  and  I  have  observed  that  game  do 
not  run  under  rhododendrons  so  freely  as  under  laurels,  privet,  yew, 
&c.  Its  greatest  recommendation  is  that  it  may  be  planted  out 
where  hares  and  rabbits  abound,  and  never  suffers  at  all  from  their 
attacks. 

Common  yew,  one  of  the  best  shrubs  grown,  either  for  ornament 
or  game  shelter,  is  unsurpassed  for  planting  in  exposed  situations  ;  . 
it  is,  however,  a  rather  slow  grower,  and  somewhat  expensive ;  will 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  woodland  soil. 

Common  holly,  like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  too  extensively 
planted  ;  it  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  and  hardiness,  and  will  thrive 
well  imder  the  drip  of  trees.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  shrub  to  trans- 
plant ;  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  is  the  best  time 
to  shift  it. 

St.  John's  "Wort,  a  low-spreading  shrub,  unsurpassed  as  a  dwarf 
covert  plant,  thrives  best  in  a  light,  sandy,  peaty  soil.  When 
planted  out  in  small  patches,  its  creeijing  stems  will  in  a  short  time 
spread  over  a  large  space  of  ground.  This  shrub  is  seldom  planted 
out  for  covert  purposes ;  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
grown. 

Gairltheria  Shallon,  another  of  those  useful  dwarf  shrubs  of  creeping 
habit  seldom  planted  out  to  any  extent  in  woods,  notwithstanding  its 
good  qualities.  This  is  one  of  the  few  shrubs  found  to  thrive  in  fir 
and  pine  plantations ;  thrives  best  in  a  sandy,  peaty  soil ;  it  bears 
fruit  eagerly-devoured  by  pheasants. 

Berberis  Darwinii,  Wallichii,  and  japonica.  Box,  Aucuba  japonica, 
Laurustinus,  Photinia  serrnlata,  Phillyrea,  Arbutus,  Euonymus 
japonicus,  Rhamnus  Alaternus,  Euscus  aculeatus.  Juniper  (of  sorts), 
Cotoneaster  (of  sorts),  Kalmia  latifolia,  Privet  (of  sorts),  and 
Garrya  ellipticaare  all  beautiful  shrubs,  and  well  adapted  for  giving 
shelter  to  game  ;  should  be  planted  out  in  groups  near  wood  rides  to 
give  variety.  In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  proper  season  for 
transplanting  shrubs,  I  do  not  think  so  much  depends  on  the  time  of 
year  in  which  this  is  performed  as  on  the  state  of  the  plants,  the 
condition  of  the  ground  and  the  weather.  As  a  rule  the  best  time 
is  autumn ;  but  the  planting  of  evergreens  may  go  on  till  late  in 
spring.  Dull,  cloudy  days  should  be  chosen;  dry,  windy,  frosty 
weather  should  be  avoided. — George  Berry,  Lonrjleat,  in  "  Field." 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  SLLVEU  BELL,  OK  SNOWDROP  THEE  (HALESIA   TETRAPTEEA.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the  American 
deciduous  small  trees  which  we  possess,  and  richly  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  Snow- 
drop-like blossoms  which  it  produces  in  April  and  May.  In 
this  country  it  attains  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet, 
grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  in  the  climate  of 
London,  not  only  flowers  freely,  but  ripens  seed  in  abundance. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  where  it  grows  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1756 ;  is  easily  increased 
by  cutting  the  roots,  or  hj  means  of  seeds,  which,  however, 
often  remain  more  than  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  vege- 
tate. The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  shai-ply 
serrated,  and  with  the  middle  depressed  and  the  footstalks 
glandular.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  nine  or  ten  together, 
in  lateral  fascicles,  drooping,  and  in  shape  and  size  resemble 
those  of  the  common  Snowdrop.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
ventrioosely  campanulate,  with  a  deep  f our-lobed  border.     The 
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drupe  or  fruit  is  dry,  corticate,  and  oblong,  mtli  four  winged 
angles  and  cells  one-seeded.  For  limited  places  or  suburban 
gardens  this  is  a  very  suitable  little  ti-ee.     G.  Gordon,  A.L.S. 


NEW  OKNAMENTAL  PEACH. 

{I'ER.SICA  DAVIDI.VNA.) 
This  is  a  new  species  of  Peach  of  no  value  as  a  fruit  tree,  but 
likely  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  ornamental  shrubs.  It  has 
been  named  after  Fere  David,  who  sent  some  stones  of  it  to  the 
Museum  about  the  year  1S65,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Rcrve 
HoHicole : — A  vigorous  shrub,  with  wide-spreading  (sometimes 
weeping)  branches;  leaves  glandular,  on  deep  red  stalks,  regularly 
attenuated  towards  the  base,  with  very  fine  short  teeth  not  closely 
set;  glands  globular,  small,  few  (wanting  inmost  of  the  leaves), 
almost  always  solitary,  and  placed  on  the  stalk  or  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf.  Flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour  (in  one  varietj'  white); 
numerous  (of  medium  size,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia. 
meter),  appearing  before  those  of  the  Almond  tree.  Fruit  small,  a 
little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  almost  spherical,  usually  a  little 
larger  on  one  side,  with  a  velvety  skin,  of  a  greyish  coloui',  changing 
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to  yellow  wliou  rlpo,  which  occurs  about  the  middle  of  August.  It 
is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  lias  hardly  even  the  odour  of  a  Peach. 
M.  Carri5ro  describes  this  as  an  exceedingly  handsome  shrub,  and 
differing  so  remarkably  in  habit  from  all  Peaches  hitherto  known, 
tluit  the  most  skilful  reach-grower  would  never  take  it  for  one  of 
the  family,  particularly  if  ho  belield  it  when  deprived  of  its  leaves. 


MISTLETOE  -BEARING    OAKS. 

TitK  following  instances  of  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak  are  given  by 
Mr.  .larnos  Britten,  of  the  liritish  Museum,  in  the  Field.  The  first 
seven  are  given  by  Dr.  Bull  in  his  veiy  interesting  paper  upon  the 
subject  i)iiblishod  in  18(jl'.  /I'he  remainder  have  been  still  more 
recently  noted  i  — 

I.  The  oak  at  Knatnor,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gordon. 

:i.  Tlie  oak  at  Todstoni'  Dclameve,  Herefordshire,  discovered  in 
lb51.  Mr.  Lees  states  that  there  arc  two  Mistletoe  Oaks  in  this 
locality. 

3.  Oak  at  Badham's  Court,  Sudbury  Park,  near  Chepstow. 

4'.  Oak  at  Burningfold  Farm,  Dunsfold,  Surrey. 

•>.  Oak  in  Hiickwood  Park,  near  Basingstoke. 

0.  Oak  not  fur  from  I'lynKUith,  by  the  side  of  the  South  Devon 
Railway. 


7.  Oak  at  Frampton  Severn,  Gloucestershire. 

8.  Oak  at  Haven,  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Deerfold,  Herefordshire, 
figm-ed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Woolhope  Club  for  1869. 

9.  Oak  overhanging  a  double  cromlech  at  Phis  Xewj-dd,  Ani'Iescj-. 
10.  Oak  at  the  Hendre,  Llangattock  Lingoed,  Monmouthshire,  dis- 
covered in  the  winter  of  1870,  and  figured  in  the  WooDiope  Transac- 
tions for  1870-71. 

11.  Oak  at  Bredwardine,  Herefordshire,  discovered  early  in  1871 ; 
the  parasite  grows  upon  it  in  fifteen  different  places.  A  beautiful 
photograph  of  the  tree  is  given  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  above 
refen'ed  to. 

12.  Oak  near  Km'ghtwick  Church,  Worcestershire,  discovered  in 
1871. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  published,  in  Notes  and  Queries  and  the 
Journal  of  Botany,  extracts  from  the  older  writers  in  which  Mistletoe 
Oaks  are  mentioned ;  and  there  is  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  a  specimen 
labelled  "  from  the  Oak  near  Winchester." 

With  reference  to  the  parasitism  of  the  Mistletoe,  the  Eev.  E. 
Blight  publishes  in  the  Woolhope  Transactions  a  very  valuable  paper, 
illustrated  hj  diagrams,  which  should  be  carefully  consulted  by  anyone 
engaged  in  investigating  the  subject.  The  specimens  ii-om  whicli  the 
drawings  were  made  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Blight  to  the 
botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  are  there  exposed 
to  view  in  the  public  room. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING. 
It  is  after  all  more  in  the  disposition  of  the  shrubbery,  than  in  the 
varieties,  that  a  rational  pleasure  will  be  found.  It  is  not  a  great 
burden  of  bloom  from  any  particular  shrub  that  I  aim  at.  I  do  not 
want  to  prove  what  it  may  do  at  its  best,  and  singly  ;  that  is  the 
office  of  the  nurseryman,  who  has  his  sales  to  make.  But  I  want  to 
marry  together  great  ranks  of  individual  beauties,  so  that  May 
flowers  shall  hardly  be  upon  the  wane  when  the  blossoms  of  Juno 
shall  flame  over  their  heads  ;  and  June  in  its  turn  have  hardly  lost  its 
miracles  of  colour  when  July  shall  commence  its  intermittent  lii'es, 
and  light  up  its  trail  of  splendour  around  all  the  skirts  of  the  shrub- 
bery. I  want  to  see  the  delicate  white  of  the  Clematis  (virginiaua) 
hanging  its  graceful  festoons  of  August,  hero  and  there  in  the 
thickets  that  have  lost  their  summer  flowers ;  and  after  this  I  wel- 
come the  black  berries  of  the  Privet,  or  the  brazen  ones  of  the  twin, 
ing  Bitter-sweet.  Or,  it  is  some  larger  group  with  which  wc  deal — 
half  up  the  hill. side,  screening  some  ragged  nurseiy  of  rocks — and  a 
tall  Lombardy  Poplar  lifts  from  its  centre,  while  shining,  j-ellowish 
Beeches  group  around  it — crowding  it,  forcing  all  its  leafy  vigour 
(just  where  we  wish  it)  into  the  topmost  shoots  ;  and  amid  tho 
Beeches  are  dai"k  spots  of  young  Hemlocks — as  if  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  lay  just  there,  and  the  sun  shone  on  all  the  rest ;  and  among 
the  Hemlocks,  and  i-eaching  in  jagged  bays  above  and  below  them,  are 
Sumachs  (so  beautiful,  and  j'et  so  scorned),  lifting  out  from  all  tho 
tossing  sea  of  leaves  their  solid  flame.jets  of  fiery  crimson  bcn-ics. 
Skirting  these,  and  shining  under  the  dip  of  a  AVillow,are  the  glossy 
Kalmias,  which  at  midsummer  were  a  sheet  of  blossom ;  and  tho 
hem  of  tho  group  is  stitched  in  at  last  with  pur]3le  Phloxes  and 
gorgeous  Golden. rods.  I  know  no  limit  indeed  to  the  combinations 
which  a  man  may  not  effect  who  has  an  eye  for  colour  and  a  heart 
for  the  light  labour  of  the  culture.  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  certain 
6tereot)'ped  way  of  limiting  these  shrubberies  to  a  few  graceful 
exotics,  and  of  rating  the  value  of  foliage  by  its  cost  in  the  nursery. 
It  is  but  a  narrow  and  ungrateful  way  of  dealing  with  the  boiutties 
of  Providence. — Mij  Farm  of  Edaevood. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


FriUling  Conifers. — 1  have  a  I'iioa  Xordraanniaua  in  whioh  the 
h'adrr  has  not  jiri'own  six  inches  durini;  these  last  two  year.^.  AVill  you 
inform  nie  how  the  pruning  of  the  .'*ido  bi-auchos,  as  roeomnuindod  by  .Mr. 
M'Nah,  should  be  done  ?  Should  tho  wood  he  cut  hack  ?  aud  if  so,  how 
far  ?  or  would  it  bo  sufScient  to  ruh  off  tho  Inids  at  tho  extremities  of  the 
branches  ?  I,astly,  should  all  the  l>rauolio.<  he  prnuod  ?— A  SriisruMiKK. 
[Mr.  M'Nali,  to  whom  your  <iuery  lia.-i  hcon  .-iuhmittod,  says  you  will  have 
to  wait  till  .'VuRUst,  whcnall  tho  side  Iminohes  of  your  plant  may  be  freely 
cut,  so  as  to  give  it  a  pyramidal  shape.  As  you  have  not  given  the  height 
nor  tho  diameter  of  your  tree,  it  is  impossihlo  to  s!iv  exactly  how  nnich 
oupht  t<i  he  cut  off.  1  f  the  plant  is  small,  yon  shoidJ  cut  the  branches  by 
pnttiiiKllio  knife  holow  them,  aud  cutting  up\vards  and  outwards;  and  if 
large,  tho  ujipor  branches,  or  those  above  the  eye  lino,  should  bo  cjit  hy 
putting  the  knife  above,  and  e\ittiug  downwards  and  outwards  ;  the  inter, 
mediate  ones  being  straight.  After  the  points  have  been  taken  olT  tho 
main  branches,  whether  it  be  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  the  side  branches 
should  also  be  shortened.  After  being  cut,  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground  bolow  tho  hranclics  with  some  good  soil.  The  plant  will  be  dis- 
ligured  for  a  year  or  so,  but  it  wUl  soou  recover,  and  the  leader  rapidly 
increase.] 
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Shrubs  and  Flowers  wMeh  Thrive  under  the  Dnp   of 

Trees  — 'V-i  many  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  these 
enumerate  a  few,  and  shall  be  much  obHged  to  anybody  who  iviU  add 


W'C 

to  them 
LaurustLaus 
Philaaelphus 
HoUies 
Comus  alba 
C.  sanguinca 
Corylus  a^^ellana 
Daphne  Mezereum 
Euonymoa  japonicus 
Lonicera  tatarica 
Xylosceum 
Mespilua  germanica 
Bosa  arvensis 
R.  ruhiginosa 
Rubus  odoratus 
Samlmcus  nigra 
S.  racemosa 
Spira3a  sorbifolia 
S.  thalicbroUles 
Symphoricarpus  race 
mosus 


Buxus  sempervu'ens 

Daphne  Laureola 

Ruscus  raccmosus 

R.  aculeatus 

R.  Hypoglossum 

Ivies 

Privet,  in  var. 

Japanese  Privet 

Common  Laurels 

Portugal  Laurels 

Rhododendron  ponticum 

Azalea  ponCica 

Taxu5  baccata 

Cotoueaster  buxif  oUa 

C.  micrnphylla 

C.  Hookerii 

Pernettya  mucronata,  for  Hippophse  rhamnoides 

peat  sous  H.  augustifolia 

Phillyrea,  of  sorts"  Arbutus  Unedo 

Rhamnus  Alatemus  Garrya  elliptica 

Broom  Symphoria  racemosa 


Leycesteria  f  ormosa 
Box,  of  sorts 
Junipems  communis 
J.  sabina 

Potentilla  fruticosa 
Buddlea  globosa 
Vibm'uum  Lantana 
V.  Opulus 
Gaultheria  Shailon 
Ribes,  of  sorts 
AVeigela  rosea 
Euonymus  europajus 
Berberis  aquifohnm 
B.  dulcis 
B.  Darwhiii 
B.  vulgaris 


Aucnba  japonica 

In  planting  shrubs  with  a  view  to  produce  shelter,  ornamental  effect,  or 
game  coverts,  I  would  advise  that  they  should  never  be  scattered  promis- 
cuously over  the  ground  as  single  specimens  at  wide  distances  apart,  but 
sbould  be  planted  in  groups,  say  each  plant  three  to  four  feet  apart,  and  a 
mixture  of  a  few  kinds  in  a  mass,  taking  care  to  keep  the  low-gi-owing 
and  less  rambling  sorts  next  to  the  wood  rides.  Of  rough-growing  her- 
baceous plants  suited  for  covering  the  ground  in  summer,  the  folio-wing 
are  good : — 

Ribbon  Grass  (3  varieties)  Asperula  odorata 


Periwinkles,  in  vars. 
Saponaria  officinalis 
Spira3a  Aruncus 
Vicia  sylvatica,  and  its 
vaiieties 


Carex  pendula 
Willow  Herb 
Perennial  Sunflowers 
double  and  single 


V.  major,  and  its  varieties  Phytolacca  decandra 
v.  minor,  audits  varieties  Siberian  Cow  Parsnip 
Pampas  Grass  Acanthus  mollis 

Sand  Lyme  Grass  Asclepias  Cornnti 


Digitalis  pm-purea 
LobeUa  syphilitica, 

Strong  coarse  ferns,  like — 
Lastrea  Filix  mas 

and 
Common    shade-loving 
Ferns. 

G.  B. 
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LILIUM  AURATUM. 
This  being  the  season  for  starting  this  charming  Lily  into  growth, 
perhaps  a  few  hints  on  its  culture  may  not  be  uninteresting.     It  is  a 
plant  which  no  one  fond  of  flowers  should  be  without,  whether  they' 
have  a  greenhouse  or  not. 

The  season  before  last  I  bought  forty  fine  bulbs  of  thia  Lily, 
which  gave  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  I  planted  them  as  soon  as 
they  arrived,  in  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  loam,  a  little  manure,  and 
sharp  sand.  I  put  them  first  into  small  pots,  and  then,  as  these 
became  full  of  roots,  shifted  them  into  larger  ones,  and  so  on,  till 
they  got  into  the  large  pots,  in  which  they  were  to  bloom  for  the 
season.  Being  rather  pressed  in  the  houses  for  room,  I  determined 
to  try  how  some  of  them  would  do  in  the  open  border.  Accordingly, 
I  planted  some  of  them  out  along  with  some  lance-leaved  Lilies, 
and  they  did  splendidly ;  I,  however,  took  the  precaution  to  take 
them  up  as  soon  as  they  were  well  out  of  flower. 

I  had  heard  some  people  say  that  this  Lily  should  be  dried  off ; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  said,  "  No ;  keep  them  in  pots,  and  let 
them  grow  on  ; "  so  I  tried  half  one  way  and  half  the  other ;  I  dried 
twenty,  and  kept  the  other  twenty  in  pots. 

Last  season  I  started  them  into  growth,  but  I  only  kept  a  dozen 
back  for  the  conservatory,  and,  in  place  of  plunging  them  in  the 
pots,  I  turned  them  out.  When  they  came  into  bloom,  I  found  that 
those  which  I  had  kept  growing  on  in  the  pots  were  twice  as  strong, 
and  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those  I  had  dried  ofi  ;  I,  therefore, 
made  up  my  mind  that  for  the  future  I  should  always  leave  them  in 
the  pots.  Last  season  three  or  four  were  rather  late  in  blooming, 
and,  as  I  was  afraid  to  leave  them  out  of  doors  any  longer  on  account 
of  the  frost,  I  thought  I  would  try  and  lift  them  with  a  good  ball, 
pot  them,  and  see  if  they  would  bloom  in  the  house  later  in  the  year. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  lifting  would  give  them  a  sad  check ;  but  it 
did  not,  and  I  had  them  in  full  flower  on  Christmas  Day. 

When  my  plants  are  growing  I  give  them  plenty  of  water  ;  and 
when  they  are  out  of  bloom,  I  do  not  dry  them  off  suddenly,  but  keep 
^giving  less  and  less,  till  the  stems  are  bro^vn  and  decayed,  when  I 
stop  ivatering  altogether,  and  place  the  pots  mider  a  stage  in  one  of 
the  houses  out  of  the  way  till  I  want  to  start  them  into  growth  next 
season. 

Anyone  who  will  treat  the  bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  the  manner  just 
described  will  find  no  difaculty  in  inducing  them  to  bloom  satisfac- 
torily, even  if  they  have  no  greenhouse ;  for  they  can  be  kept  very 
well  in  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  A.  H. 

JJj)^er  Norwood. 


MONSTEKA  DELICIOSA. 

For  striking  effect  in  warm  conservatories  arranged  in 
the  natural  stylo  this  is  a  plant  well  worth  attention  on  account 
of  the  size  and  singular  appearance  of  its  leaves,  which,  as  our 
illustration  shows,  are  cut  and  slashed  full  of  holes  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  as  well  as  divided  into  broad  straps  at  the  edges.  Its 
habit  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  a  Philodendron.  If  grown  for 
its  fruit,  it  requires  a  brisk  moist  stove  heat.  The  fruit  is  as 
peculiar  in  appearance  as  the  leaves.  It  is  about  a  foot  long, 
and  curved  a  little  towards  one  side.  Like  that  of  the  pine- 
apple, it  consists  of  numerous  "  pips,"  which  are  arranged  m  a 
spiral  manner  round  a  central  column,  from  which  they  separate 
readily  when  ripe.  They  are  full  of  juice,  the  flavour  and 
aroma  of  which  is  somethmg  like  that  of  a  pine-apple,  luscious 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  soon  satisfying  ;  and  being  fur- 
nished with  harsh  papilte,  they  leave  a  disagreeable  prickly 
sensation  in  the  mouth,  which  is  disliked  by  many.  Never- 
theless, some  day  or  other  this  fruit  may— nay,  probably  will- 
be  introduced  to  our  dessert  as  one  of  its  choicest  luxuries. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  uses  of  this  plant  in  an  ornamental 
point  of  view  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  Placed  in 
conspicuous  situations,  where  its  great  deep  green,  holed  leaves 
could  be  seen  to  advantage,  this  singular  Mexican  Arad  could 
not  fail  to  excite  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  sliould  not  be 
planted  out,  but  kept  in  pots,  which  could  be  lifted  from  the 


Monstera  dehciosa. 

positions  in  which  they  have  been  plunged  and  returned  to 
the  stove  during  winter.  When  grown  luxuriantly  it  acc|uires 
a  somewhat  scrambling  mode  of  growth,  especially  adapting  it 
for  creeping  over  or  about  massive  rockwork,  or  rustic  work, 
or  over  the  back  wall  of  a  warm  house.  Trailing  round  a 
tropical  pool  where  its  ample  foliage  would  be  reflected  by 
the  water,  its  effect  could  not  fail  to  be  most  satisfactory. 


THEOPHRASTAS. 

Theopheastas  rank  amongst  the  grandest  of  plants  that 
are  grown  under  glass  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  T. 
imperialis  is  unrivalled  in  its  way,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to 
make  it  a  fit  companion  for  medium-sized  Palms,  with  which 
its  ample,  massive  leaves  contrast  admirably.  It  also  possesses 
the  excellent  property  of  being  easy  to  cultivate,  and  by  no 
means  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  Nor  is  it  particular  as 
to  temperature.  I  have  had  it  growing  in  the  stove  during 
the  summer  under  a  day  temperature  of  80°,  and  the  same  plant 
has  been  wintered  in  a  house  the  night  temperature  of  which 
has  rarely  been  above  45°,  without  suffering  in  the  least.  It 
has  one  fault,  and  that  is  the  difficulty — I  might,  indeed,  say 
impossibility — of  increasing  it  by  any  means  except  from 
seed.  I  have  had  cuttings,  apparently  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  that  have  lived  for  a  couple 
of  years,  but  have  never  made  a  single  root. 

Those  commencing  its  culture  should  procure  a  plant  at 
once,  selecting  such  as  has  not  been  too  long  confiued  in  a 
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small  pot,  for  when  that  is  the  case  this  Theophrasta  never 
makes  a  handsome  plant ;  as  it  loses  its  bottom  leaves  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Supposing  the  plant  to  be  in 
a  six  or  eight  inch  pot,  full  of  healthy  roots,  remove  it  at  ouce 
into  a  twelve  or  fourteen  inch  pot,  well  drained ;  using  good 
tui-fy  loam,  with  aljout  one-seventh  sand  to  insure  good 
drainage,  as  it  is  a  wator-loviug  subject.  It  will  succeed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  but  its  foliage  is  never  so  fine  as  when 
grown  in  the  stove,  with  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  with 
a  rise  of  hP  by  day  during  the  growing  season.  By  next 
summer  it  will  have  filled  the  pot  with  roots,  when  it  may 
be  moved  into  an  eighteen  or  twenty  inch  pot,  using  similar 
soil  to  that  recommended  at  the  first  potting.  During  the 
growing  season,  syringe  ouce  a  day  and  shade  from  bright  sun. 
lu  the  autumn  it  may  be  I'emovod  to  a  lower  temperature,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  a  larger  pot,  as  the  second  season's 
growth  can  l)e  assisted  with  manure  water  once  or  twice  a 
week.  By  the  end  of  the  second  sunnner,  if  all  has  gone 
well,  the  jjlant  ought  to  be  six  feet  high  by  six  feet  through. 
It  will  retain  its  bottom  leaves  about  three  years,  when  a  few 
will  begin  to  decay.     As  this  goes  on,  if  a  portion   of  bare 


Theophrasta. 

stem  is  oljjectionalile,  the  plant  may  be  headed  down,  cutting 
the  head  off  aliout  three  foot  from  the  to|) ;  then,  with  a  sharp 
knil'o  cut  out  all  the  eyes  down  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
l)ase,  which  will  induce  it  to  break  at  the  bottom,  throwing 
out  several  shoots;  remove  these,  all  but  one.  "When  this 
has  grown  ten  inches  or  a  foot,  the  ujiper  portion  of  the  stump 
may  be  cut  oil'  Just  above  where  the  young  shoot  has  sprung. 
The  reason  for  not  heading  the  ])lant  down  to  the  base  in  the 
first  instance  is  this  :  in  all  vegetable  life  there  exists  a 
jiortect  sympathy  between  the  roots,  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
and  the  leaves  ;  one  cannot  be  mutilated  or  injured  in  the  least 
degree  without  affecting  the  others;  consecpientl}',  when  the 
head  of  a  jilant  is  reduced,  or  altogether  cut  away,  the  roots 
die  pro]iortiouatoly  with  the  amount  of  head  removed.  Tlicre- 
fore,  by  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem,  we 
preserve  a  greater  portion  of  roots,  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
better  able  to  assist  nature  in  re-establishing  the  balance 
destroyed  by  removing  the  head  of  the  jilunt. 

When  the  young  growth  is  a  little  further  advanced,  the 
plant  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pot,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
old  soil  removed,  all  the  dead  ])ortion  of  roots  cut  away,  and 
then  pl;ie(>d  in  a  snialler-si/.cd  jiot.and  subsequently  treated  as 
has  just  been  directed.  Brown  scale  is  the  only  insect  I  have 
foimd  troublesome,  and  this  can  bo  removed  liy  s])onging. 

Soutligafc.  T.  B.vixes. 


PALMS  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
(Continued  from  page  369.) 
Hyph.ene    Thebaica    (Doum   Palm:    Ecvrr). — Fronds, 


palmate, 
A  coarse- 


glaucous,  with  small  spines  on  mai'gin,  also  on  petiole. 
growing  plant,  quite  unfit  for  pot  cultivation. 
H.  XATALENSis. — Similar  to  the  last,  but  smaller. 
Iri.vktea  gigaxtea  (Peru). — Fronds,  six  to  eiglit  feet  long, 
bipinnatc ;  pinnjB,  triangular,  six  inches  long,  four  inches  broad, 
spreading.  A  noble  Palm,  resembling  a  gigantic  Adiantum  ;  roots 
strong,  often  cropping  up  above  the  ground,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Well  adapted  for  a  large  house,  where  it  contrasts  well  with 
other  plants  ;  fond  of  heat. 

JuB.EA  spectabilis  (svx.,  Cocos  chilexsis  :  J7ew  Gkexad.v). — 
Fronds,  pinnate,  spreading,  channeled  on  npper  side,  eight  to  ten 
feet  long,  shining  green.  This  plant  has  the  habit  of  a  Phcenix,  and 
being  nearly  hardy  is  useful  either  for  cool  conservatory  or  outdoor 
decoration.  It  is  reported  to  stand  ovu-  winters ;  but  it  does  best  when 
slightly  protected. 

Kextia  c.vxTEKBURYANA  (KoETH  Queexslaxd). — Fronds,  spreading, 
pinnate ;  pinnce,  flat,  regnlar,  acuminate  ;  leaf -stalk,  round  ;  habit, 
that  of  the  Areca,  but  stiffer.  We  have  three  species  of  this  genus 
from  the  same  district,  differing  in  habit  and  width  of  pinna?.  All 
of  them  are  of  noble  port,  and  should  withstand  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. As  they  grow  old,  the  fronds  form  a  beautiful  plmne-liko 
circle  of  fohage,  borne  upon  a  stem  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness. 

K.  MooKBAXA. — Smaller  than  the  last ;  fronds  recurved. 

K.  Wexulaxdh. — The  dwarfest  of  the  three ;  habit,  denser ;  pinna), 
broad. 

KoRTHALSiA  DEBiLis  (BoRXEo). — Fionds,  crcct,  pinnate;  pinnoe, 
flat,  two  to  three  inches  broad,  dark  green.  When  young  this  has 
the  habit  of  Areca  catechu,  but  is  slighter.  A  good  vase  plant  for 
table  decoration. 

Lataxia  Co-MMEKSoxri  (sTX.,  RUBRA ;  MAURITIUS). — Fronds,  palmate, 
three  to  four  feet  broad,  points  acute,  cut  about  six  inches,  margin 
red  ;  petiole,  glaucous,  with  small  spines  on  margin ;  underside 
round,  upper,  fiat.  A  good  table  plant  when  young,  at  which  period 
it  is  of  a  red  tint ;  with  age  the  colour  goes  off,  when  it  becomes  a 
truly  noble  object  for  a,  large  house,  throwing  magm'ficent  foliage. 
Where  there  is  room  this  is  the  palm  of  palms. 

L.  GL.vucoFHYLLA  (svx.,  LODDiGESii :  llAURnius). — Habit,  exactly 
that  of  the  former ;  differing  in  the  absence  of  the  red  margin  aud 
the  whole  plant  being  glaucous.     A  noble  plant. 

L.  VEUscn.ii'KELTii  (SYX.,  AURE.i :  M.^URiTius). — Plant  laxer  than 
the  above ;  petiole,  unarmed,  slightly  recurved,  with  a  yellow  tint 
which  pervades  the  whole  plant;  leaf,  cut  nearly  halfway.  A  good 
plant  to  mix  with  other  foliage  plants  for  contrast.  When  small,  a 
very  good  table  plant,  though  not  fond  of  cold. 

Leotoudinu  pulchha  (BuAZit). — Fronds,  pinnate;  pinna),  re- 
curved, purplish  in  tint ;  unarmed.  A  good  Palm,  on  account  of  its 
piu-ple  shade  for  mixing  with  (ine-foliaged  plants,  though  not  so  good 
as  its  name  would  denote. 

Licu.\i..\  .vcuTiFiDA  (Molucca). — Fronds,  forming  a  circle,  cut 
into  segments  abont  half  way  ;  points,  acute,  drooping ;  stiff  spines 
on  mai'gin  of  petiole.  The  whole  of  this  geiuis  are  rtnmd.havcd 
plants,  of  more  compact  habit  than  Latanias,  therefore  more  useful 
for  small  houses  and  t.able  decoration.  This  is  the  best  species  ;  all 
are  fond  of  heat  and  water. 

L.  elegaxs  (Sumatra). — Leaf ,  cut  into  eight  or  ten  segments; 
point,  abrupt;  a  good  plant;  when  young  it  has  eight  to  ten  fronds, 
and  siu'cads  from  three  to  fnnr  feet. 

L.  iioRRiOA  (.Java). — A  stifT.looking  plant,  with  d.ark-greon  foliage; 
strong,  dark  spines  on  margin  of  petiole.      Xi't  very  desirable. 

L.  pelt.u'a  (Ixiiia). — Leaf,  very  round  and  Hat;  end  cut  abruptly; 
petiolo,  spinoao.  This  is  a  veiy  elegant  plant,  gaining  beauty  with 
age. 

L.  spinosa   (Java). — A  stiff,  short-loaved  plant.     Not  decorative. 

LivisroXA  altissima  (syn.,  subglohosa  :  Java).  —  Fronds,  fan- 
shaped,  nearly  round  ;  points,  pendent  ;  jietiole,  long,  erect ;  spines 
on  margin.  A  slighter  plant  than  L.  chincnais,  but  not  so  hardy. 
A  very  useful  palm. 

L.  cniNENsis  (syx.,  iioRiioxiCA  :  Isle  of  Bolubon).  —  Fronds, 
spreading,  dense ;  points,  pendent ;  spines  on  petiole  recurved. 
This  plant  is  a  general  favourite,  though  not  the  best  of  the  genus. 
A  good  ])lant  for  subtropical  purposes  and  a  largo  house  ;  but  for  a 
small  one  it  is  too  dense. 

L.  HofioKXDORrii  (Java). — Petiolo,  set  with  strong  blnek  spines ; 
fronds,  larger  and  more  erect  than  L.  chincnsis.    Fond  of  heat. 

L.  lu  MILLS  (N.  1((U,lami). — Erect  an<l  spreading  spines  on  petiole, 
half  way  from  base ;  leaf  forming  tlu-ce-quartera  of  a  circle,  dark 
green.     Good  for  conservatorj",  though  rather  dense. 
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L.  i.vER5ris  (K.  Holland). — This  resembles,  in  general  appear- 
ance the  above ;  but  the  leaves  form  a  circle,  and  are  denser. 

L.  jE.\KL\sn  (Ass.\5i). — Fronds,  forming  three-quarters  of  a 
circle ;  ends,  pendent ;  spines  on  petiole,  distant.  A  light-looking 
plant,  which  when  young  is  very  elegant,  spreading  from  three  to 
four  feet.      One  of  the  best  for  stove  purposes. 

L.  OLiv.EroK5ns  (J.iva). — Very  like  L.  ohinensis,  but  not  so  hardy. 

L.  KOTU-N'DIFOLIA  (sYN.,  Saeibus  :  Java)  . — A  Compact  plant,  with 
short,  round  leaves,  bright  green  ;  spines  on  petiole,  black.  When 
young,  it  forms  a  good-shaped  plant,  at  the  height  of  two  feet,  and 
one  foot  wide ;  in  fact  it  is  the  gem  of  the  genus,  Though  rather 
dense  for  table  purposes,  it  is  gocd  for  mixing  with  ferns  in  a  small 
house. 

L.  irAL'iuTiANA. — There  is  a  plant  in  cultivation  under  this  name, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it  from  L.  chinensis,  either 
by  seed  or  jjlant.  J.  Chouchee. 

(To  he  continued). 


DABLINGTONIA  CALIFORNICA. 

This,  in  some  respects,  extraordinary  plant  lias  probably  not 
yet  become  common  in  England.  When  first  introduced,  I 
remember  it  was  considered  a  difficult  plant  to  manage ;  it 
frequently  refuses  to  grow,  and,  in  some  cases,  dies  outrigbt, 
probably  from  over  kind  treatment.  Some  account,  therefore, 
of  the  way  in  which  we  manage  it  in  America  may  not  be 
without  interest,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  we  experience  no 
difficulty  in  the  least  in  making  it  grow  satisfactorily.  The 
first  lot  of  plants  which  I  received  was  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  summer,  and  although  taken  up  when  in  full 
growth,  sent  five  hundred  miles  to  San  Francisco,  and  after- 
wards 3,800  miles  by  rail  to  this  place,  they  came  to  hand  in 
capital  condition.  I  potted  them  at  once  in  rough  peat  and 
live  sphagnum,  and  placed  them  outside  in  a  small  streani  of 
water,  shading  well  for  a  few  days,  and  then  left  them  exposed 
nntil  quite  a  sharp  frost  occuri-ed  at  the  end  of  October,  when 
they  were  removed  to  a  cold  house,  or  rather,  to  the  cold  end  of 
a  very  cool  house,  with  such  associates  as  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
the  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax  variegatum), 
young  Thujopsis,  &c.  Here  they  were  plunged  in  sphagnum, 
kept  wet,  and  sprinkled  overhead  every  day.  Thus  treated,  they 
succeeded  to  my  entire  satisfaction ;  but  I  expect  even  better 
results  from  plants  taken  up  in  the  autumn ;  for  a  large  batch 
which  I  received  last  autumn  made  a  greater  number  of  fresh 
roots  ill  less  time  then  did  those  received  in  summer. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  plantations  of  this  plant  and  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  to  be  made  round  ornamental  waters.  The 
Sarracenia  will  withstand  a  temperature  10°  below  zero,  and 
probably  one  even  more  severe ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  its 
enduring  that  amount  of  frost,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Darlingtonia  will,  at  least,  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
English  winter.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  for  it  a 
bed  of  rough  peat,  and  to  allow  the  roots  to  reach  the  water. 
South  Amhny,  New  Jersey,  U.S.  James  Taplik. 


ROSES  ON  ORANGE  TREES. 
In  the  month  of  March  I  procure  orange  trees  about  one  to  two  feet 
high,  and  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  take  them  out  of  their  boxes 
or  pots  and  shake  the  soil  entirely  off  their  roots  ;  then  I  wrap  the 
stem  in  a  thick  woollen  cloth  and  screw  it  into  a  vice,  cut  off  its  tap- 
root, get  an  augur  a  little  longer  than  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  begin 
to  bore  from  the  place  where  the  tap-root  was  cut  off  through  the 
pith  of  the  stem,  exactly  through  the  very  centre  of  the  tree,  until 
the  point  of  the  augui-  appears  through  the  crown.  The  cavity,  after 
I  have  mthdrawu  the  instrument,  I  clean  out  with  a  small  brush 
fixed  to  a  stick,  so  that  no  loose  wood  remains.  I  then  melt  a  little 
beeswax  and  turpentine  together,  and  with  this  mixtm-e  I  paint  the 
interior  of  the  tree.  After  this  I  get  a  dog-briar  with  good  roots,  and 
nearly  as  thick  as  the  cavity  in  the  orange  tree,  but  about  two  or 
three  inches  longer  than  the  tree  itself,  remove  all  thorns  from  it,  and 
pass  it  through  the  tree  from  the  root  upwards,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  tree  and  the  briar  mingle  together.  Around  the  top  and  the 
'bottom  of  the  rose  tree  I  place  a  little  grafting-wax  to  prevent  the 
air  and  soil  getting  into  the  cavity.  Then  I  pot  the  tree  again, 
and  prune  it  closely,  and  place  it  into  bottom  heat.  In  four  or°five 
weeks  I  bud  the  top  of  the  briar,  and  very  often  the  same  year  I  have 
had  orange  blossoms  and  rose-flowers  together.  The  orauo-e  tree 
does  not  take  the  operation  amiss,  but  goes  on  flowering  and  fruiting 
a3  if  nothing  had  happened.     Last  year  I  saw  some  of  these  orange 


trees  I  had  united  to  rose  trees  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  Continent 
full  of  flowers — roses  and  orange  blossoms,  mingled  together.  In  a 
year  afterwards  it  is  impossible  to  detect  how  the  operation  was  per. 
formed,  and  the  tree  looks  exactly  as  if  a  rose  had  been  grafted 
upon  it.  G.  S.,  CheUenham. 


MAMMILLARIA  ELEPHANTIDENS. 
Tuis  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  elegant  section  of 
Cacti  to  which  it  belongs.  In  July,  August,  and  September, 
it  produces  a  quantity  of  purple  and  violet-shaded  flowers, 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  beset  with  strong  spines, 
which  are  reflexed  ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  so  formidable- 
looking  as  those  of  some  of  the  species.  The  plant  itself  is 
bright  green  in  colour,  and  very  free  growing.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  rock-plant  in  summer  in  an  exposed  situation.  It 
will  even  stand  a  temperature  as  low  as  35°  in  winter,  and 
may  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  until 
next  season.  It  increases  very  fast  by  means  of  offsets  from 
the  points  of  the  mammas.     Many  others  among  dwarf  Cacti 


Mammillaria  Elephantiden?. 

would  show  to  advantage  if  they  were  used  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, or  on  rockwork,  as,  for  instance,  Echiuopsis  Eyresii, 
which   niaj'   be   increased    to   any   extent,   and  would  be    an 


improvement  on  E.  sempervirens. 


J.  Ceouciiek. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Palms  for  Table  Decoration.— Kindly  name  a  few  for  this  pur- 
pose.—A.  D. [The  following  are   very  ornamental  in  a  young   state, 

viz. ; — 


Latania  borbonica 
Livistona  rotundif  olia 
Rliapis  flabelliformis 
Seaf  orthia  Baueri 
Tlirinax,  in  var. 
Wallichiffi  caryotoides 
Veitchia  Johannis 
V.  australis 
Kentia  canterlniryana 
Cocos  Weddeliana 


CalaniTis  ciUaris 

C.  yiniinalis 

C.  Lewisianus 

C.  leptospadix 

Caryota  urens 

Euterpe  sylvestris 

E.  edulis 

Hyopliorbe   Verschaffeltii 

Licnala  elegans.] 


Areca  lutescens 
A. rubra 

Chaiuffidorea  Hnrtwegii 
C.  Sartonii 
C.  elegans 
DEemonorops  fissus 
D.pcriacantha 
Elfeis  guineensis 
Geonoraa    puniila 
Ct.  Yer-^chaffeltii 

Plantains  and  Bananas. — AVhat  is  the  difference  between  Plan- 
tains and  Bananas  r     Kindly  say,  and  obhge. — MusA. [Thefi-uit  of  the 

plantain  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  five  inches  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  bent  a  Httle  on  one  side.  The  fruit  of  the  banana  is  much 
shorter  and  rounder  in  form,  and  more  agreeable  in  flavour,  though  not 
so  luscious  as  that  of  the  plantain.  The  trees  of  both  species  grow  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  higli,  and  are  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
as  the  stem  of  the  plantain  is  entii-ely  green,  while  that  of  the  banana  is 
spotted  with  purple.  The  one  generally  gromi  and  often  fraited  in  our 
stoves  is  the  Dnke  of  Devonshu-e's  Musa,  M,  Cavendishii,  or  chinensis  ;  it 
may  be  called  the  dwarf  banana,  as  it  is  more  stocky  in  habit  than  either 
the  true  plantain  or  banana.  It  is  indeed  so  compact  in  habit  that  it  may 
he  easily  fruited  in  a  common  stove  or  cucumber  house.] 
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Dracffinas  and  Caladiums.— Which  are  the  best  Dracaenas  and 

Caladiums  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or  a  room  window  ?— J.  V.  E. [Cala- 

diums  dislike  draughts  or  a  too  dry  or  cool  atmosphere-  Dracainas  will 
do.  Try  the  foUoiving  : — Dracaena  australis,  Draco,  indivisa,  brazUicnsis, 
nutans,  Rumphii,  erythrorachis,  caniuefolia,  lineata,  excelsa,  robusta, 
ferrea,  nigricans.] 

Hybridising  Pelargoniums. — Will  any  of  your  readers  acquainted 
with  hybridising  Pelargoniums  be  so  obliging  as  to  state  how  the  opera- 
tion is  efi'ected,  and  at  what  stage  the  flowers  must  be  when  operated  on  ? 

iNQLiiiKK. [A   raiser  of  new  varieties,  who  has  had    twenty  years' 

experience,  informs  us  that  the  process  of  cross-breeding  must  be  learnt 
by  practice  ;  it  cannot  be  taught  in  books.  But  he  gives  these  hints  as 
aids  to  beginners  :  Pollen  is  usually  to  be  had  from  any  variety,  so  do  not 
be  anxious  about  that.  Your  first  care  should  be  to  fix  on  the  seed- 
bearing  flower,  and  the  moment  it  begins  to  open,  and  before  it  is  open, 
take  a  tiny  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  out  the  stamens.  This  is  to  prevent 
its  being  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.  Now  you  may  think  of  the  poUen 
to  fertilise  it  mth  ;  and  on  the  second  day  after  the  flower  opens  the 
stigma  is  usually  fully  developed,  and  the  cross  will  take.  The  smallest 
particle,  applied  by  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  is  enough,  and  it  should  be  applied 
at  mid-day. 


TOWN    GARDENING. 


"OUR  SQUARE"  AND  ITS  HISTORY. 

The  open  spaces  in  London  devoted  to  a  little  greenery  of 
trees,  grass,  and  flowers,  are  sucli  invaluable  oases  in  our 
great  desert  of  bricks  and  mortar,  that  an  interest  iu  the 
methods  of  their  planting  and  "  keeping  up,"  so  as  to  insure 
the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment,  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  who  can  now  and  then  spare  a  stray  half  hour  from 
the  absorbing  duties  of  ordinary  life  routine.  If  such  men, 
and  women  too,  who  are  residents  in  Loudon,  and  yet  have 
had  opportunities  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  gardening,  would 
devote  a  few  of  the  above-named  half  hours  in  endeavouring 
to  influence  stolid  vestrymen  and  others  to  a  sense  of 
duty  in  such  matters,  we  should  soon  see  a  vast  improvement 
in  those  green  features  of  the  great  city,  which  ought  to  be  so 
'.ttractivc,  but  which  are  often  so  much  the  reverse,  as  in  the 
the  imfortunate  example  of  Leicester  Square.  "  Our  Square" 
is  but  a  comparatively  small  open  space ;  but  yet,  properly 
treated,  might  be  made  very  pleasant  to  the  ej^e  from  our 
drawing-room  and  diniug-room  windows,  eualjling  us  to  look 
gratefully  upon  a  small  expanse  of  green,  chequered  in 
summer  with  the  many  vivid  hues  of  gay  flowei's,  instead  of 
compcllingonroutwardgazc  to  travel  right  across  the  open  space 
nnd  meet  the  dingy  fa9ade  of  houses  on  the  opposite  side,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  close  upon  us  as  those  of  an  ordinary 
street,  are  yet  somewhat  too  near;  while  their  architecture, 
though  tolerable  enough  for  the  stucco  school  of  domestic 
Corinthian,  does  not  call  for  a  contuiual  study  of  its  decorative 
features. 

The  pleasing  temptation  to  the  eye  to  I'cst  half  away  across, 
among  the  green  turf  and  gay  flowers  has  not,  however, 
been  realised  l)y  the  speculative  builder  who  assumed  to  him- 
self the  position  of  arh'dvr  elcr/antiarum  in  the  matter  of  this 
town  garden,  the  result  of  his  inscrutable  design  being  that 
which  is  about  to  bo  described.  First :  he  wisely  enough 
considered  that,  as  tho  space  was  not  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  square,  it 
would,  if  left  open,  1)0  made  a  mere  playgrouiul  for  nursemaids 
and  childn-n,  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  any  floricultural 
attempts  ho  might  feel  disposed  to  make,  in  his  natural 
wish  to  imjiart  an  agreeable  aspect  to  his  pro])erty.  With  this 
view,  it  was  determined  that  the  inhabitants  shoidd  not  be 
admitted  within  its  railings,  and  that  tliorc  should  be  no  walks. 
in  order  not  to  encourage  any  latent  wish  to  lounge  forth  in 
the  cool  of  a  summer  evening  among  the  flowers  and  shrubs 
of  the  square.  The  whole  of  tho  enclosure  was,  consequently, 
laid  down  in  turf,  in  which  were  planned  certain  geometrical 
Howor-ljcds,  to  be  filled  in  summer  with  C4craniums  and  other 
"  bcddiuii  ])lants."  So  far,  the  plan  was  consistent  enough ; 
but  what  was  the  subsequent  "move"?  Why,  incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  the  tasteful  buildcr-pro]irictor,  in  order  to 
guide  his  next  stop,  looked  to  tho  exam|)le  of  other  squares 
and  their  arrangements,  not  wishing,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  run  too  ninch  in  the  face  of  established  custom  all  at 
ouce ;  and   finding  tluft  tlicj   were  almost   invariably  ])lantcd 


inside  the  palisades  with  close  hedges  of  Privet  or  HoU 
where  either  would  grow,  he  at  once  went  and  did  likewise.  The 
effect  of  this  last  stroke  of  genius  being,  that  om'  grass  and 
flowers,  which  we  were  only  allowed  to  inspect  from  the 
outside,  were  thus  entirely  concealed  from  us  by  a  thick 
hedge  of  Privet  and  Holly  ;  which  soon  became  a  ragged  soob 
reservoir,  that  efl'ectually  hid  the  flowers  from  us,  as  by  the 
interposition  of  a  murky,  smoke-blackened  veil. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  concealment  only  took  effect 
when  the  spectator  sought  a  glimpse  of  the  flowers  from  the  level 
of  the  street ;  and  that  it  merely  prevented  him  from  standing 
and  staring  at  the  Geraniums  on  his  road  home  to  dinner, 
which  perhaps  might  be  getting  cold  while  he  was  indulging 
in  flower-admiring  ecstacies ;  and  so,  it  might  be  argued,  the 
enchantment  was  wisely  shut  out  from  his  view. 

It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  lovers  of  flowers 
and  of  the  soft  and  soothing  aspect  of  a  bit  of  green  turf, 
might  deem  a  glimpse  of  them  agreeable  from  the  dinmg- 
room  windows,  and  might  consider  that  their  being  shxit  out 
from  that  point  of  view  was,  in  a  small  way,  a  kind  of  hard- 
ship. But  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  the  advocate  of  the 
tasteful  builder  might  again  reply  by  telling  us  that  when  in 
the  dining-room,  instead  of  straining  the  sight  after  the 
distant  flowers  in  the  enclosure,  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
concentrate  the  powers  of  the  visual  organs  on  the  cauli- 
flowers close  at  hand  on  the  table.  This,  for  a  moment,  might 
appear  tolerably  conclusive  :  and,  it  might  be  further  remarked, 
that  from  the  di-awing-room  windows  (a  much  more  suitable 
position  for  the  uidnlgence  of  reveries  about  flowers),  we  could 
obtain  a  nice  comfortable  view  over  the  top  of  the  black  and  sooty 
veil  of  Privet  and  Holly.  But  that  ingenious  form  of  advocacy 
was  carefully  provided  against  bj'  the  mgenious  plotter  and 
planner  of  our  little  oasis ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  hedge  of 
Holly  and  Privet,  he  also  surrounded  the  enclosure  with  the 
tallest  young  Limes  and  Planes  that  he  could  get ;  and  they 
have  thriven  sufficiently  well  to  form  a  tolei'ably  dense  screen, 
which  obscures  the  view  of  the  grass  and  flowers  as  effectually 
from  the  level  of  the  drawing-room  windows  as  the  black 
hedge  did  from  the  pavement  and  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room.  It  is  true  that  from  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house  a 
sort  of  bird's-eye  glimpse  could  be  obtained;  and  the  housemaids 
told  their  mistresses  that  from  the  attic  windows  the  summer 
view  of  tho  Geraniums  in  the  square  was  beautiful.  It  might 
be  so,  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  source  of  gratification  to  know 
that  the  maids  had  a  nice  view  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
but  it  did  not  quite  satisfy  the  denizens  of  the  drawing-room. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  u))  to  Christmas  last,  when 
our  garden  Majcenas  was  induced,  after  many  struggles  against 
deep-rooted  convictions,  to  take  away  the  dingy  hedge,  bruig 
tho  turf  close  up  to  the  palisades,  and  allow  \is  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  flowers  and  grass.  But  he  persistently  retained  the 
Limes  and  Planes  ;  and  it  will  evidently  require  another  little 
revolution,  "  all  on  the  square,"  before  his  opposition  to 
onr  views  is  thoroughly  uprooted.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
just  induced  him,  (■«  atlendant  the  season  of  Geraniums,  &c., 
to  fill  the  great  round  central  bed  with  Wallflower  plants, 
which  already  form  a  pleasing  mass  of  fine  deep-green  in 
place  of  a  bare  ])atch  of  black  earth,  ami  in  a  short  time 
masses  of  bright  golden  flowers  will  mingle  with  the  sober 
foliage,  and  fill  the  atrtiospherc  of  onr  little  square  with  grateful 
fragrance.  These  arc  steps  in  the  way  we  want  to  go.  and 
wo  must  patiently  await  others.  Garden  reforms,  like  tho 
trees  themselves,  must  (jroir;  they  cannot  be  effectually  secured 
pn- nfilfniii,  for  if  done  all  at  once,  reaction  is  always  to  bo 
dreaded.  In  our  horticulture,  as  in  our  "  glorious  constitu- 
tion," we  must  be  content  to  train  and  develop,  for  that  has 
proved  the  secret  of  permanence  in  our  institutions  of  all 
kinds,  from  gardening  to  politics;  and  so,  we  of  the  square 
have  full  faith  in  the  uprooting,  in  due  time,  of  the  objection- 
able Limes  and  Planes  of  our  little  enclosure,  and  tlie  removal 
of  one  or  two  of  them  to  a  central  mound,  where  with  a  third, 
fourth,  and  perhaps  fifth  additional  tree  of  different  kinds, 
the  group  nuiy  form  itself  into  a  pleasing  mass  of  foliage,  and 
)u-ovc  an  admirable  nucleus  from  which  tlie  other  garden 
features  should  radiate  in  graceful  and  not  too  regular  lines; 
the  wliole  composition  becouiing  uninterruptedly  visible  to  tho 
inhabitants  from  the  dining  room  to  the  attic.  H.  N.  H. 
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THE  PICTURESQUE  SPRINGS  OF  FLORIDA. 
The  springs  of  Florida,  as  cTescribed  by  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
appear  to  be  so  copious  and  so  picturesque,  that,  while  there  is  yet 
time,  they  ought  to  be  secured  as  national  property,  never  to  be 
vulgarised  by  cotton  mills  or  other  commercial  undertakings,  but 
made  the  central  objects  of  national  parks,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
magnificent  Yosemite  Valley  in  California.  These  springs  in  the 
State  of  Florida  are  so  wonderful  as  almost  to  surpass  credibility. 
One  of  these,  called  "  The  Big  Spring  of  Chipola,"  is  literally  a  river 
bursting  out  of  the  earth  from  under  a  high  bank  covered  with  large 
oak  trees.  The  orifice  is  thirty  feet  by  eight  wide,  and  the  stream 
forms  a  river  six  rods  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  which  joins  the 
Chipola  River  and  makes  its  way  to  the  Gulf.  Another,  named 
"  Silver  Spring,"  in  the  county  of  Marion,  is  perhaps  more  accessible 
to  the  tourists  on  the  St.  John's  Eiver,  and  is  large  enough  to  admit 
to  its  very  source  the  steamers  that  navigate  the  Oolawaha  River. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  present  residence,  from  a  wide  cleft 
in  a  rock  some  eighteen  feet  down,  breaks  forth  a  living  stream, 
which,  with  lavish  generosity,  pours  out  its  tide  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  gallons  per  minute.  Another  hundred  yards,  and  the 
stream  is  lost  in  the  dark  solemn  waters  of  the  St.  John's  Eiver ; 
but  if  it  rose  on  high  ground,  and  in  the  interior,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient I  fancy  to  turn  all  the  mills  of  Lawrence  or  Lowell.  And  yet 
Green  Cove  Spring  does  not  take  high  rank  in  Florida  for  its  magni- 
tude, though  in  beauty  I  should  say  that  it  yields  to  none.  The 
waters  are  beautifully  clear,  and  the  bottom,  which  is  some  twenty 
feet  square,  is  covered  with  a  rich  emerald.  All  around  the  spring, 
and  almost  overhanging  it,  are  the  graceful  forms  of  semi-tropical 
vegetation,  both  trees  and  shrubs,  in  richest  profusion — the  magnolia, 
water  oak,  dwarf  palm,  &c. ;  the  trees  all  decorated  with  the  solemn 
yet  exquisite  drapery  of  the  trailing  moss.  Birds,  quite  secure,  flit 
about  and  lend  their  forms  and  song  to  fill  up  the  picture.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  mostly  evergreen.  In  a  week  more  (February  20) 
all  those  not  now  in  leaf  will  be  putting  forth  their  foliage,  and 
flowers  will  be  springing  up  in  every  direction.  In  short,  one  here 
enjoys  summer  in  the  month  of  February. 


Grrass. — Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  for  a  minute 
quietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped  strip  of  fluted  green.  Nothing,  as 
it  seems  there,  of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A  very  little  strength, 
and  a  very  little  tallness,  and  a  few  delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a 
point — not  a  perfect  point  neither,  but  blunt  and  unfinished,,  by  no 
means  a  creditable  orapparentlymuch-cared-for  example  of  Nature's 
workmanship ;  made,  as  it  seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  to  be  oast  into  the  oven ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hollow 
stalk,  feeble  and  flaccid,  leading  down  to  the  dull  brown  fibres  of 
roots.  And  yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the 
goi-geous  flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong  and 
goodly  trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  or  good  for  food — stately  palm  and 
pine,  strong  ash  or  oak,  scented  citron,  burdened  vine — there  be  any 
by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced,  as  that  narrow 
point  of  feeble  green.  It  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  without  a 
peculiar  significance  that  our  Lord,  when  about  to  work  the  miracle 
which,  of  all  that  He  showed,  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the 
multitude  as  the  most  impressive — the  miracle  of  the  loaves — com- 
manded the  people  to  sit  down  by  companies  "  upon  the  green 
grass."  He  was  about  to  feed  them  with  the  principal  produce  of 
earth  and  the  sea,  the  simplest  representations  of  the  food  of 
mankind.  He  gave  them  the  seed  of  the  herb ;  He  bade  them  sit 
down  upon  the  herb  itself,  which  was  as  great  a  gift,  in  its  fitness 
for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfect  fruit  for  their  sustenance  ;  thus, 
in  this  single  order  and  act,  when  rightly  understood,  indicating  for 
evermore  how  the  Creator  had  entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation, 
and  sustenance  of  man,  to  the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  all  the 
leafy  families  of  the  earth.  And  well  does  it  fulfil  its  mission. 
Consider  what  we  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  coverino- 
of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  companies  of 
those  soft,  and  countless,  and  peaceful  spears.  The  fields  !  Follow 
but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that  we  ought  to 
recognise  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  summer  is  in  thern — the 
walks  by  silent,  scented  paths — the  rests  in  noonday  heat— the  joy 
of  herds  and  flocks— the  power  of  all  shepherd  life  and  meditation— 
the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks,  and 
failing  in  soft  blue  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have  struck  upon 
the  dark  mould,  or  scorching  dust— pastures  beside  the  pacing 
brooks — soft  banks  and  knolls  of  lowly  hills — thymy  slopes  of  down 
overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea— crisp  lawns  all  dim  with 
early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted 
°y  ''fPP-^  ^^^^'  '^^'^  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of  loving  voices : 
all  these  are  summed  in  those  simple  words ;  and  these  are  not  all. 
— John  Ruslcin. 


THE    LIBRARY. 


FLOWERS  AND  G-ARDENS.* 
A  PLEASANT  and  singular  little  book,  discoursing  agreeably 
about  some  of  our  old  garden  favourites.  The  subject  is 
approaobed  from  the  sesthetic  side,  and  the  author  appears  to 
us  to  take  a  true  and  just  view  of  most  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  touches.  The  following  extract  will  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  and  aim  of  the  book,  to  which  we  shall  pro- 
bably again  advert : — 

"I  believe  that  nearly  every  plant  has  an  especial  loveliness  of  its  . 
own — a  something  distinctive,  that  is,  which  is  capable  of  endearing 
it  to  us.  And  though  such  degraded  forms  as  Torilis  nodosa  may 
attract  us  chiefly  as  curiosities  in  all  but  excej)tional  instances,  this 
loveliness  founds  itself  upon  some  form  of  genuine  beauty — beauty, 
I  grant,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  often  of  an  inferior  order ;  thus  there 
is  nothing  to  strike  the  eye  in  the  common  wild  Mignonette,  or  in 
many  of  the  Galiums,  Willow-herbs,  Groundsels,  Rushes,  Sedges; 
and  yet  it  frequently  happens  that  these  plants,  not  generally 
attractive,  excel  at  particular  times  and  in  particular  ways.  Usually 
few  people  would  admire  the  Yellow  Charlock,  yet  what  splendour  it 
often  casts  over  the  yet  green  corn-fields  when  blended  with  the 
scarlet  of  the  Poppies !  Authriscus  vulgaris,  sylvestris,  and  many 
of  the  Umbelliferfe  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  earliest 
leaves ;  those  especially  of  the  great  Cow  Parsnip  might  serve  as 
models  for  the  stone  carver ;  and  the  coarse  insignificant  Goosegrass 
(Galium  apariue),  which  children  rub  over  their  tongues  to  make 
them  bleed,  fills  every  hedge  bottom  in  January  and  February  with 
a  host  of  tiny  star-crosses  as  delicate  as  the  work  of  fairies.  Then 
observe  that  tall  Anthriscus  sylvestris  later  on  in  June,  how  it  varies 
the  long  level  of  many  an  nnmown  meadow  with  the  dull  misty  white 
of  its  flowers,  giving,  by  thS  looseness  of  its  growth,  a  wild,  indefinite 
look,  here  and  there  almost  reminding  us  of  tumbled  foam,  an  effect 
which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  meanness  and  unimpressiveness  of  its 
foliage.  Then  the  two  common  Dead  Nettles  (Lamimn)  are  very 
undeservedly  depreciated.  The  red  Dead  Nettle  is  one  of  our  ear. 
liest  spring  flowers,  and  there  is  a  soft  vividness  in  the  I'ed,  especially 
in  the  earlier  blossoms,  which  leads  off  most  exquisitely  through  the 
purplish  tints  of  the  upper  leaves.  As  to  the  white  Dead  Nettle,  I 
will  say  nothing  of  it  in  the  spring-time,  when  it  is  outshone  by  more 
brilliant  rivals.  I  always  prefer  it  when  the  November  mists  are 
falling,  and  its  large  soft  flowers,  undamaged  by  the  weather,  look 
forth  here  and  there  from  the  hedge.  Truly,  they  have  a  wonderful 
fascination  then.  In  early  spring  the  plant  has  a  too  excessive 
vigour — an  air  of  rude  health,  which  often  spoils  it,  partly,  I  think, 
by  affecting  the  leaf  colour ;  besides,  the  stems  are  apt  then  to  be 
far  too  numerous.     It  is  otherwise  in  November. 

"  Plants  are  thus  far  more  universally  beautiful  than  animals,  because 
plants  can  never  disgust  or  repel — animals  can.  And  though  it  were 
easy  to  name  plants  in  which  one  feels  no  vivid  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Senecio  sylvatica,  I  find,  on  running  through  our  native 
lists,  these  to  be  comparatively  so  few,  that  the  fault  lies  most 
probably  with  the  observer." 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  PEAR.f 
This  is  one  of  those  thoroughly  practical,  and  therefore  scientific, 
little  books  on  fruit  culture  which  one  so  often  meets  with  in  France. 
In  it  the  culture  of  the  pear  is  concisely  and  lucidly  given,  together 
with  full  descriptions  of  select  kinds  and  their  special  wants,  if  any. 
M.  Baltet  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  writer.  There  are  some 
who  ridicule  gardening  literature,  and  if  they  confined  their  ridicule 
to  that  which  is  bad  they  might  be  right ;  but  a  good  book  is  the 
harvest  of  a  good  man's  thoughts  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
digested,  and,  therefore,  like  that  before  us,  commends  itself  to  our 
favourable  notice.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  publications  as  this 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  excellent  pear  culture  one  sees  in 
every  part  of  France. 


Garden  Flowers.  (London  and  Edinburgh :  Nelson  &  Sons.) — A 
packet  of  twelve  small  coloured  plates,  each  representing  a  gi'oup 
of  garden  flowers,  the  whole  in  a  neat  packet.  The  flowers  are  charmingly 
grouped,  and  for  the  most  part  well  coloured.  We  particularly  admired  a 
group  of  Foxglove  and  Harebells.  We  heartily  welcome  this  effort  to 
popularise  such  pretty  objects.  The  packet  forms  a  suitable  little  pre- 
sent, and  the  plates  will  give  pleasure  in  many  a  home  where  living  flowers 
are  never  seen ;  while  in  the  home  blessed  with  a  garden,  where  flowers 
are  "  all  a  blowin'  and  a  growin',  "  they  will  testify  how  well  the  artist 
has  expressed  their  beauty  in  these  cheap  little  pictures. 

*  "Flowers  and  Gardens:  Notes  on  Plant  EeaiUy."  By  A  Medica    Man 
London  :  Strahan  &  Co. 
t  "  Culture  du  Poiiier."    Par  Charles  Baltet.    Paris:  Victor  Masson  &  FUb. 
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FAMOUS    TREES. 


THE     DRAGON    TEEE. 

(drac.ena  dkaco.) 
The  giant  specimen  of  Dragon  Tree,  growing  at  Orotava,  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffie,  was  entirely  destroyed  during  the 
autumn  of  1867  by  a  gale  of  wind.  It  was  first  brought  into 
general  notice  by  Humboldt,  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  was 
computed  l^y  him  to  be  6,000  years  old.  It  had,  however,  Ijeen 
previously  noticed  in  1 7.^17  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  and  in  1771 
by  T.  C.  I5orda,  a  Frenchman,  whose  drawing  of  the  tree  was 
subsequently  puljlished  by  Humboldt.  In  July  1819  a  storm 
deprived  it  of  part  of  its  crown,  and  a  large  and  good  English 
engraving  of  it  was  published  after  its  mutilation.  Webb,  iu 
his  "  Natural  History  of  the  Canaries,'"  describes  it  and  gives  its 
measurements,  and  it  has  since  afforded  a  theme  for  the  pen  of 
almost  every  traveller  who  has  visited  Orotava. 


not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  even  in  their  native  country  they 
attain  the  age  of  thirty  years  before  they  emit  branches. 

This  tree  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Dragon's-bloodTree, 
on  account  of  a  resinous  exudation  which  it  emits  at  certain 
times  from  cracks  in  the  trunk.  At  one  time  the  resin  formed 
a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  being  highly  esteemed  in 
mediciiie,  but  it  has  now  almost  fallen  into  disuse. 

As  a  type  of  tropical  vegetation  it  is  peculiar,  and  worth 
attention  on  account  of  the  contrast  it  makes  with  other  forms 
of  plant-life  with  which  it  is  associated.  Young  plants  of  this 
species  are  valuable  for  the  conservatory  at  all  seasons,  and  for 
placing  out  of  doors  in  summer  in  the  warmer  parts  of  these 
islands. 


The  Looshai  Highland  Flora.— Now  that  the  Looshai 
mountaineers  have  been  punished  for  their  raids  on  our  Assam  tea 
plantations,  and  the  prisoners  they  had  carried  off  recovered,  science 
will  probably  derive  unexpected  advantages  from  the  opening-up  of 


The  Dragon  Tree  (Druca^im  Dinco). 


Tlie  trmdc  wa<  hullow,  and  in  tlio  interior  was  a  staii-case,  by 
which  one  might  ascend  as  far  as  thepart  from  which  t  lie  liranclics 
.sprung.  It  was  .said  to  be  seventy  feet  in  hciglit,  and,  according 
to  IjO  Due,  seventy-nine  feet  in  circumference  near  t  lie  ground  ; 
it  was  supposed  to  l)c  one  of  the  oldest  vegetable  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  Wi;  have  plants  of  Dracaena  Draco  in  our  stoves ; 
but  so  unlike  are  tlicy  to  the  wonderful  specimen  reprcsontetl 
l)y  our  illustration,  that  nobody  would  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing — so  wide  is  the  con- 
trast between  youth  and  age. 

Dracania  Draco  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  the  Canaiy 
Islands  seem  to  have  suited  its  growth  admirahly.  It 
has  a  tree-like  stem,  nnicli  branched  at  the  to]),  where  they 
form  a  crowded  head  of  lanceolate  linear  entire  leaves,  of  a 
glaucous  green  colour.  The  leaves  embrace  the  stem  at  their 
base,  and  on  falling  oil  at  maturity  leave  a  scar  on  the  branch. 
In  our  stoves  the  plants  are  usually  uubranched,  a  circumstance 


tlio  IjDoshai  lil{;ldaMds.  The  fanim  and  flora  of  tliojc  cxton.sivo 
Tiioinitain  ranijes  are  almost  entirely  uuknowu  to  science.  Of  tlio 
former  it  is  true  we  know  sonietliin.u'  tliiongh  the  skill  of  the  native 
tribes  in  trapping  several  kinds  of  birds  of  lieautiful  ])liimugo  which 
are  found  in  the  forests,  and  whicli  they  bring  for  sale  to  our 
frontier  stations  ;  hut  of  the  plants  of  that  region  wo  know  next  to 
nothing.  Communications  are  now,  liowover,  o]ienod-up.  which  will 
doubtless  lead  to  successful  explorations;  and  beautiful  jilants, 
liitherto  unknown,  may  jiossibly  reward  our  resenrehes.  It  wn.s, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  the  other  day  that  the  magiiilicent 
Himalayan  lUiododendrons  were  discovered  by  one  of  our  most  justly 
celebrated  botanists,  and  though  letters  received  during  the  Looshai 
expeilition  may,  perhaps,  have  laised  our  expectations  too  high,  yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  some  valuable  .aiUlitions  will  bo  iiindo  to 
our  exotic  flora,  which  will  add  many  new  and  attractive  features  to 
our  gardens — the  more  especially  as  comin?  from  a  mountainous 
region  many  of  them  may  jnovc  fully  as  hardy  as  some  of  the  new 
Rhododendrons  and  other  p'ants  received  from  the  Himalayas. 
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GARDEN      DESIGN. 


WATEE. 
Tu  considering  tlie  subjects  of  gardening,  ground  and  wood 
first  present  themselves ;  water  is  the  nest,  which,  though  not 
absohitely  necessary  to  a  beautiful  composition,  yet  occurs  so 
often,  and  is  so  capital  a  feature,  that  it  is  always  regretted 
when  wanting ;  and  no  large  place  can  be  supposed,  a  little  spot 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  in  which  it  may  not  be  agreeable ;  it 
accommodates  itself  to  every  situation  ;  is  the  most  interesting 
object  in  a  landscape,  and  the  happiest  circumstance  in  a  re- 
tired recess ;  captivates  the  eye  at  a  distance,  invites  approach, 
and  is  delightful  when  near ;  it  refreshes  an  open  exposure ; 
it  animates  a  shade,  cheers  the  dreariness  of  a  waste,  and  en- 
riches the  most  clouded  view :  in  form,  in  style,  and  in  extent, 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  greatest  compositions,  or  adapted  to 
the  least ;  it  may  spread  in  a  calm  expanse,  to  sooth  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  peaceful  scene;  or,  hurrying  along  a  devious 
course,  add  splendour  to  a  gay,  and  movement  to  a  romantic 
situation  ....  A  gently  murmuring  rill,  clear  and  shallow,  just 
gurgling,  just  dimpling,  imposes  silence,  suits  with  solitude, 
and  leads  to  meditation :  a  brisker  current,  which  wantons  in 
little  eddies  over  a  bright  sandy  bottom,  or  babbles  among  peb- 
bles, spreads  cheerfulness  all  around ;  a  greater  rapidity,  and 
more  agitation,  to  a  certain  degree  are  animating  ;  but  in  ex- 
cess, instead  of  wakenmg,  they  alarm  the  senses;  the  roar  and 
the  rage  of  a  torrent,  its  force,  its  violence,  its  impetuosity, 
tend  to  inspire  terror  ;  that  terrror,  which,  whether  as  cause  or 
effect,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  sublimity.  Abstracted,  however, 
from  all  these  ideas,  from  every  sensation,  either  of  depression, 
composure,  or  exertion ;  and  considering  water  merely  as  an 
object,  no  other  is  so  apt  soon  to  catch,  and  long  to  fix  the  at- 
tention ....  In  a  garden,  water  is  generally  imitative.  That 
which  in  the  open  country  would  be  called  a  great  pond,  there 
assumes  the  name,  and  should  be  shaped  as  if  it  had  the  extent 
of  a  lake  ;  for  it  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
place.  Though  sometimes  a  real  river  passes  through  a  garden, 
yet  still  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  seen ;  and  more  frequently 
the  semblance  only  of  such  a  portion  is  substituted  instead 
of  the  reality.  In  either  case,  the  imitation  is  lost,  if  the 
characteristic  distinctions  between  a  lake  and  a  river  be  not 
scrupulously  preserved. 

THE    LAKE. 

Space  is  essential  to  a  lake ;  it  may  spread  to  any  extent  ; 
and  the  mind,  always  pleased  to  expand  itself  on  great  ideas, 
delights  even  in  its  vastness.  A  lake  cannot  be  too  large  as  a 
subject  of  description  or  of  contemplation :  but  the  eye 
receives  little  satisfaction  when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to 
rest :  the  ocean  itself  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its 
infinity ;  and  a  prospect  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  most  agree- 
able, when  in  some  part,  at  no  great  distance,  a  reach  of  shore, 
a  promontoiy,  or  an  island,  reduces  the  immensity  into  shape. 
If  the  most  extensive  view  which  can  be  the  object  of  vision, 
must  be  restrained,  in  order  to  be  pleasing  ;  if  the  noblest  ideas 
which  the  creation  can  suggest,  must  be  checked  in  then- 
career,  before  they  can  be  accommodated  to  the  pruiciples  of 
beauty ;  an  offence  against  those  principles,  a  transgression  of 
that  restraint,  will  not  easily  be  forgiven  on  a  subject  less  than 
indefinite  :  a  lake  whose  bounds  are  quite  out  of  sight,  is  circum- 
scribed in  reality,  not  in  appearance ;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
disappoints  the  eye,  it  confines  the  imagination ;  it  is  but  a 
waste  of  waters,  neither  interesting  nor  agreeable.  If  the 
length  of  a  piece  of  water  be  too  great  for  its  breadth,  so  as  to 
destroy  all  idea  of  cii-cuity,  the  extremities  should  be  considered 
as  too  far  off,  and  made  important,  to  give  them  proximity  : 
while  at  the  same  time  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keepmg 
down  the  banks  on  the  side.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the  lake 
be  too  small,  a  low  shore  will,  in  appearance,  increase  the 
extent.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  scene  be 
bounded  :  if  form  be  impressed  on  a  considerable  part,  the  eye 
can,  without  disgust,  permit  a  large  reach  to  stretch  beyond  its 
ken;  it  can  even  be  pleased  to  observe  a  tremulous  motion  in 
the  horizon,  which  shows  that  the  water  has  not  there  yet  at- 
tamed  its  termination.  Still  short  of  this,  the  extent  may  be 
kept  in  uncertainty ;  a  hiU  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 


leave  room  for  the  supposed  continuation  of  so  large  a  body  of 
water.  Opportunities  to  choose  this  shape  are  frequent,  and 
it  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  :  the  scene  is  closed,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lake  is  undetermined ;  a  complete  form  is  exhibited 
to  the  eye,  while  a  boundless  range  is  left  open  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Bnt  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight ;  that 
depends  viponthe  outhne,  which  is  capable  of  exquisite  beauty ; 
and  the  bays  and  the  creeks,  and  the  promontories,  which  are 
ordinary  parts  of  that  outhne,  together  with  the  accidents  of 
islands,  of  inlets,  and  of  outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  shapes 
and  their  combinations  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  variety.  A 
straight  line  of  considerable  length  may  find  a  jjlace  in  that 
variety ;  and  it  is  sometimes  of  singular  use  to  prevent  the 
semblance  of  a  river  in  a  channel  formed  between  islands  and 
the  shore.  But  no  figure  perfectly  regular  ought  ever  to  be 
admitted ;  it  always  seems  artificial,  unless  its  size  absolutely 
forbids  the  supposition.  A  semi-circular  bay,  though  the  shape 
be  beautiful,  is  not  natural ;  and  any  rectilinear  figure  is  abso- 
lutely ugly ;  but  if  one  line  be  curved,  another  may  sometimes 
be  almost  straight ;  the  contrast  is  agreeable ;  and  to  multiply 
the  occasions  of  showing  contrasts,  may  often  be  a  reason  for 
giving  several  directions  to  a  creek,  and  more  than  two  sides 
to  a  promontory.  Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  though  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  should  not,  however,  be  very  numerous  ;  for 
a  shore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no  cei'tainty 
of  outline  ;  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diversified;  and  the  distinct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  great  parts  are  hurt  by  the  multipli- 
city of  subdivisions  :  but  islands,  though  the  channels  between 
them  be  narrow,  do  not  so  often  derogate  from  greatness ;  they 
intimate  a  space  beyond  them  whose  boundaries  do  not  appear  ; 
and  remove  to  a  distance  the  shore  which  is  seen  in  perspective 
between  them.  Such  partial  interruptions  of  the  sight  suggest 
ideas  of  extent  to  the  imagination. — Thomas  Whateley. 


ARCHITECTUEB  AND  NATURE. 
We  are  forced,  for  the  sake  of  aocumnlating  onr  power  and  know- 
ledge, to  live  in  cities  :  but  such  advantage  as  we  have  in  association 
with  each  other  is  in  great  part  counterbalanced  by  onr  loss  of  fellow- 
ship with  nature.  We  cannot  all  have  our  gardens  now,  nor  our 
pleasant  fields  to  meditate  in  at  eventide.  Then  the  function  of  onr 
architecture  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  replace  these  ;  to  tell  us  about 
nature ;  to  possess  us  with  memories  of  her  quietness  ;  to  be  solemn 
and  full  of  tenderness,  like  her,  and  rich  in  portraitures  of  her ;  full 
of  delicate  imagery  of  the  flowers  we  can  no  more  gather,  and  of  the 
living  creatures  now  far  away  from  us  in  their  o"wn  solitude.  If  ever 
you  felt  or  found  this  in  a  London  street — if  ever  it  furnished  yon 
with  one  serious  thought,  or  one  ray  of  true  and  gentle  pleasure — if 
there  is  in  your  heart  a  true  delight  in  its  grim  railings  and  dark 
casements,  and  wasteful  finery  of  shops,  and  feeble  coxcombry  of 
club-houses — it  is  well :  promote  the  building  of  more  like  them. 
But  if  they  never  taught  you  anything,  and  never  made  you  happier 
as  you  passed  beneath  them,  do  not  think  they  have  any  mysterious 
goodness  nor  occult  sublimity.  Have  done  with  wretched  affectation, 
the  futile  barbarism,  of  pretending  to  enjoy  :  for  as  surely  as  you 
know  that  the  meadow  grass,  meshed  with  fairy  rings,  is  better  than 
the  wood  pavement,  cut  into  hexagons ;  and  as  surely  as  you  know 
the  fresh  winds  and  sunshine  of  the  upland  are  better  than  the  choke 
damp  of  the  vanlt,  or  the  gas-light  of  the  ball-room,  j'ou  may  know, 
as  I  told  you  that  yon  should,  that  the  good  architecture,  which  has 
life,  and  truth,  and  joy  in  it,  is  better  than  the  bad  architecture, 
which  has  death,  dishonesty,  and  vexation  of  heart  in  it,  from  the 
beginning  to  end  of  time. — The  Stones  of  Venice. 


PARC  DE  COUEOELLES. 
The  grounds  of  this  domain  slope  very  much  from  the 
point  where  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  mountain 
emerge,  to  the  river  which  runs  through  the  property.  The 
total  area  is  about  twenty-five  acres.  The  bounds  of  the 
property  are  concealed  by  thick  clumps  of  large  trees  and 
underwood  shrubs.  At  the  crossmgs  of  the  walks  other 
clumps  hide  the  great  sandy  spaces,  which  are  always  so  dis- 
agreeable to  the  sight.  A  marked  centre  depression  of  the 
surface  extends  through  the  entire  property  to  the  ad- 
jacent meadows,  from  which  the  domain  is  separated  by  a 
sunk  fence,  so  that  no  appearance  of  an  inclosure  is  presented. 
The  roundish  points  mark  isolated  groups  or  single  trees 
standuig  on  the  slopes,while  the  position  of  conifers  is  denoted. 
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by  an  asterisk -like  mark.  The  kitchen  garden  and  the  floTver 
garden  have  been  laid  out  behind  the  dwelling-honse,  so  as 
not  to  spoil  the  general  effect  of  the  park  landscape^  they 
are  joined  by  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  stream.  The  inchne 
on  the  left  bank  is  very  steep  and  picturesque.  The  "walks  on 
that  side  run  in  a  cross  direction,  or  length-ways.  As  the 
soil  is  for  the  most  part  moist,  the  trees  which  have  been 
selected  for  the  plantations  are  principally  deciduous  kinds, 
which  do  best  in  cool  moist  ground.  The  garden  is  the 
property  of  M.  Boivhi  (Haute  Mame),  and  was  laid  out  by 
M.  Ed.  Andre.  The  straight  lines  indicate  the  points  of  view. 
There  is  much  to  admu-e  in  this  garden,  and  only  one  radical 
fault — the  senseless  semi-geometrical  walks  which,  as  usual 
in  the  modern  French  garden,  thrust  their  ugliness  through 
the  fairest  parts  of  the  garden.  Just  look  at  them  where 
they  meet  towards  the  central  portion  of  the  grounds!  There 
is  no  more  occasion  for  this  violation  of  the  repose  of  a 
private  garden  than  there  would  be  for  placing  analogous 
bands  of  yellow  through  some  charmingly  painted  landscape. 


PUBLIC     GARDENS. 


KEW  GAUDENS  AJSTD  OUR  PUBLIC  PAJRKS. 

The  management  of  the  Eoyal  (Jardens  at  Kew,  as  well  as  of 
the  public  parks,  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents seem  to  think.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  detects 
and  to  complain  that  there  are  details  very  ill-carried  out,  but  if 
your  correspondents  knew  the  difficulty  with  which  every  alteration 
is  made  that  involves  expense,  they  would  be  surprised — not  that 
so  little  has  been  done,  but  no  much.  I  perfectly  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  is  owing  to  j'ou,  for  urging  the  tme  principles  of 
gardening,  and  endeavouring,  as  you  have  done,  to  introduce  a 
system  founded  on  what  makes  all  art  good — nature.  In  public 
establishments,  however,  under  the  control  of  shifting  Governments, 
it  is  impossible  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  as  is  easy  where  the 
establishment  is  private  and  the  purse  that  feeds  it  large.  There  may 
be  obvious  improvements,  which  yet  cannot  be  made.  The  result  of 
what  is  done  may  be  marred  by  injudicious  economy.  The  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew  are  under  the  management  of  a  gentleman  not  only  of 
high  scientific  acquirements,  but  of  excellent  knowledge  in  ornamental 
detail.  Their  object  has  never  been  either  to  give  lessons  in  land- 
scape gardening  or  to  produce  picturesque  effect.  Their  establishment 
was  principally  for  a  scientific  purpose,  and  they  present  facilities 
for  study  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world.  The  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory are  not  arranged  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  the  best  for  instruction,  the  products  of  each  country  being 
kept,  as  far  as  possible,  together ;  and  the  same  principle  is  maintained 
in  the  grounds.  In  the  open  air  there  are  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  Neither  the  soil,  climate,  or  atmosphere  is  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  what  may  be  most  valuable. 

The  avenue  of  Deodars  has  not  succeeded,  and  in  place  of  each 
Cedar  three  deciduous  trees  have  been  planted,  in  the  hope  that  one 
at  least  may  thrive.  Kone  of  the  Coniferas  seem  likely  to  make  fine 
trees  at  Kew,  though  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  specimens  of 
as  large  a  number  as  is  possible,  not  for  ornamental  effect  but  in 
order  that  the  student  may  study,  the  gardener  learn,  and  the 
amateur  choose. 

There  is  another  obstacle  at  Kew.  The  collection  is  constantly 
increasing  by  gifts  or  exchanges  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  while 
no  increase  is  made  in  the  resources  of  the  garden. 

The  management  of  the  Parks  is  beset  by  perhaps  greater  difB. 
culties  than  are  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  for  the  latter  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  great  scientific  use  to  the  nation  at  large, 
while  there  is  a  growing  indisposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  money  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  Londoners.  At  the  same 
time  there  is"  a  zealous  opposition  to  the  proper  control  of  the  Parks, 
essential,  if  they  are  well  kept.  The  progress  of  the  Bill  affecting 
them,  lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
Government  points  this  out.  Many,  I  believe,  think  that  the  Parks 
had  better  be  left  to  a  variety  of  gravel  paths,  mth  the  occasional 
grass  the  "  people  "  choose  should  not  be  laid  bare  ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  principal  improvements  which  have  been  of  late  effected  in 
the  Parks  are  owing  to  Mr.  Cowper  Temple,  who  acted  with  an 
independence  and  liberality  that  exceptional  circumstances  enabled 
him  to  assume.  Bad  his  Italian  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  been 
carried  up  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  very  line  result  would  have 
been  achieved. 

The   Office   of  Works   is,   in   reality,   under   the   control   of   the 


Treasury,  which,  having  to  pass,  can  refuse  any  of  its  estimates. 
The  object  of  the  Treasury  is  naturally  to  keep  down  expenditure, 
and  it  is  seldom  the  Office  of  Works  is  not  required  to  reduce  its 
accounts  as  far  as  can  be  done.  When  the  Army  and  Navy  estimates 
grow  big,  the  estimates  for  the  Parks  and  Public  Gardens  are 
expected  equally  to  grow  small.  The  whole  constitution,  too,  of  the 
Office  of  Works  is  wrong,  if  it  is  intended  to  be  an  important 
department  of  State,  and  control  in  any  degree  the  public  taste. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  that  the  country  wishes  for  more  than 
is  already  done,  and  that  any  increased  expenditure,  whatever  the 
result,  would  not  be  decidedly  unpopular.  If  I  was  to  venture  to 
give  any  opinion,  I  should  suggest  that  the  First  Commissioner  be 
made  independent,  that  he  should  move  his  own  estimates,  and  be 
alone  responsible  for  what  he  spent  and  what  he  did.  It  is  im. 
possible  under  our  present  Parliamentary  system  to  make  him  a 
permanent  officer,  or  prevent  political  considerations,  rather  than 
personal  fitness,  from  having  great  influence  in  his  appointment. 
He  might,  I  think,  be  assisted  by  a  permanent  board,  who  would 
have  the  professional  knowledge  he  might  lack,  assist  him  with  their 
advice,  and  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  works  begun  during  one 
and  finished  during  another  Government.  But  if  London  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  huge  workshop  out  of  which  everyone  is  to  get 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  the  principal  merit  of  a  Government  is 
to  pare  down  as  much  as  they  can,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  any 
Parliament  will  be  found  to  vote  money  for  the  embellishment  of 
London,  or  a  "  Minister  of  Public  Taste  "  be  ever  appointed. 

Bkixsley  Maklay. 


Val  de  Travers  Asphalte  Paving  Company. — This  com. 
pany  announces  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  shillings  per  share,  being 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  At  its  recent  annual 
meeting,  the  chairman  said  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done 
during  the  ten  months  the  company  had  been  established.  It  had 
laid  down  47,000  yards  on  footpaths,  and  had  also  done  a  considerable 
extent  of  private  work  in  laying  down  floors  for  stables  and  in 
manufactories.  The  profit  for  the  period  mentioned  was  £16,162 
on  works  executed.  It  had  established  subsidiary  companies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Scottish  Company  expected  a  great 
deal  of  work,  the  Birmingham  Company  was  in  active  operation, 
and  the  Manchester  Company  had  already  laid  down  the  asphalte 
pavement  in  two  streets. 


AMERICAN  ALOE  SPIRIT. 

A  couuESPOXDEXr  of  the  Tribune,  accompanying  the  Seward  party 
in  their  visit  to  Mexico,  thus  relates  his  experience  in  drinking  the 
liquor  of  the  Mexican  Aloe  : — "A  bottle  of  the  fiery  liquid  distilled 
from  the  mescal  plant,  otherwise  called  the  '  American  aloe,'  or 
'  century '  plant,  which  blossoms  in  this  latitude  once  a  year,  instead 
of  once  in  a  hundred,  as  is  commonly  believed  at  the  north — called 
'  mescal,'  or  '  tekala ' — is  sold  at  the  httle  wayside  stands  for  six  and 
a  quarter  cents,  and  it  will  produce  as  much  drunkenness  as  a  barrel 
of  North-American  whisky.  I  took  one  drink  of  it,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  anisette  or  some  other  light  liquor,  swallowing 
possibly  about  an  ounce,  druggist's  measure,  before  I  smelled  the 
burning  fiesh  as  the  lightning  descended  my  throat.  As  I  set  down 
the  glass,  my  head  began  to  increase  in  size  so  rapidly  that  I  saw  at 
once  that  unless  I  got  outside  immediately,  the  door  would  be  too 
small  to  admit  of  my  passing  through  it.  Seizing  my  hat,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  become  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  umbrella,  I 
turned  it  up  edgewise,  and  succeeded  by  a  tight  squeeze  in  passing 
through  the  door ;  the  street  then  appeared  funnel-shaped,  and  I 
remember  an  odd  fancy  that  I  was  to  resemble  the  man  who  '  went 
into  the  big  and  came  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.'  Curiously 
enough,  my  legs  decreased  in  size  as  my  head  enlarged,  and  my  last 
recollection  of  the  affair  is  that  my  person  resembled  a  sugar-hogshead 
walking  off  on  two  straws  ;  body  I  had  none.  No  more  tekala  for 
me,  please  !  The  teamsters  and  muleteers  drink  this  clear,  colour, 
less,  harmless-looking  concentrated  lightning  with  apparent  im. 
punity ;  but  a  single  bottle  of  it  will  cause  a  rebellion  among  an 
entire  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  very  likely  result  in  ajyronunciamiento 
on  the  spot." 


Carbolic  Acid  versus  Moulds. — A  contemporary  states  that  the 
decomposition  of  paste  may  be  prevented  by  adding  to  it  a 
small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  same  way,  the  disagreeable 
smell  which  glue  often  has  may  be  prevented.  If  a  few  drops  of  the 
solution  be  added  to  ink  or  mucilage,  they  will  not  mould.  For 
whitewash,  especially  when  used  in  cellars  and  such  places,  the 
addition  of  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to  each  gallon  will  prevent 
mould  and  disagreeable  adours. 
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GARDEN     STRUCTURES. 


A  NEW  WINTEE  GAEDEX. 

Tjie  structure  represented  by  the  annexed  illustration 
measures  one  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high  inside.  The  foundations  on  which  the  iron  walls 
rest,  and  also  the  corner  columns,  are  of  polished  freestone. 
The  central  block,  in  which  the  principal  entrance  is  placed, 
extends  fifty  feet  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  graceful  dome  thirty-four  feet  in  height.  The  wings  at 
cither  end  of  the  main  building,  and  which  are  shown  in 
the  illustration,  measure  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  are  used  for 
waiting  and  retiring  rooms. 

At  right  angles  to  the  main  entrance  the  pathway's  branch 
off,  and  are  carried  round  the  interior  of  the  building.  These 
])athways  are  six  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  placed 
tlic  hot-water  pipes  for  heating  the  building,  the  heat  escajHug 
through   gratings  two    feet   wide.      At   either    side    of    the 


HEATING   BY    GAS. 

Wherever  gas  is  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  much  more  economical  to  heat  a  ^eenhouse  with  it  than 
with  an  ordinary  boiler ;  and  where  a  large  greenhouse  is  in  question 
it  will  pay  anyone  well  to  make  his  omi  gas.  Outside  a  room, 
seventeen  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  ten  feet  high,  I  have  a  small  conser- 
vatory, seven  feet  bj'  three  feet,  just  covering  the  opening  of  the 
window,  which  has  been  taken  entirely  out.  Round  this  little  green- 
house runs  an  inch  and  a  half  iron  pipe,  communicating  with  a  copper 
boiler  outside  on  the  leads.  This  boiler  is  broad  and  shallow,  and 
during  the  last  two  winters  I  have  maintained  a  temperature  of  50', 
without  any  fire  in  the  room,  by  merely  lighting  the  gas  under  the 
boiler  from  eight  o'clock  at  night  until  the  same  hour  the  next 
morning.  Of  course  the  boiler  is  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain.  The 
burner,  which  is  one  of  those  known  as  a  "  roarer,"  is  five  inches 
high,  and  shaped  like  the  chimney  of  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp, 
rising  up  through  a  globe.  The  gas  enters  the  gaspipe  and  passes  to 
the  globular  part  of  the  bnmer,  where  the  pipe  is  closed,  except  at 
an  orifice  considerably  smaller  than  an  ordinary  sized  pin's  head. 
Through  this  hole  the  gas  rushes  upwards  towards  the  tube  or 
chimnej',  and  before  entering  it  becomes   completely  mixed  with  air 


Winter  tiiirdcn  nt  Ediubuvgh, 


gratings  mosaic  tiles  arc  laid  to  form  the  full  width  of  the 
])athway.  A  line  of  ornamental  iron  tabling,  thirty  inches 
wide,  is  placed  along  the  front,  next  to  the  pathway,  for  the 
display  of  plants  in  pots.  The  centre  of  the  house  is  devoted 
to  the  cultui'c  of  large  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Aloes,  Palms,  and 
other  tj-pos  of  exotic  vegetation.  At  cither  end  of  the  main 
portions  of  the  building  are  ]ilaocd  large  mirrors,  by  means 
of  which  plants  in  bloom  are  rellected. 

Am])lc  ventilation  is  provided,  without  which,  iji  a  house  of 
tliis  description,  all  attem])ls  in  the  way  of  successful  culti- 
vation would  end  in  failure.  The  ventilators  arc  made  to 
move  by  means  of  rods  and  levers,  and  the  whole  of  tliom 
may  be  opened,  or  shut,  or  regulated  in  a  lew  minutes.  Tliougli 
this  is  a  great  improvement  upon  old  modes  of  ventilating, 
yet  one  now  and  then  tinds  the  old-fashioned  plan  in  operation 
even  in  places  in  which  we  might  expect  better  things. 

The  luxating  ajiparatus  consists  of  one  of  Shanks's  malleable 
iron  boilers  of  improved  form,  so  placed  that  it  heats 
efl'ectively  botli  the  winter  garden  and  a  range  of  stove  and 
propagating  houses  adjoining  it.  The  structure  itself,  whicli 
is  a  composite  one,  built  of  iron  and  wood,  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Messrs.  Shanks  for  Messrs.  Downie.  Laird.  & 
Laing. 


in  its  passage  throngli  the  central  ojiening.  Oi\  ap])lying  .a  light  at 
the  top  of  tlie  cliinmcv,  the  mixed  gas  and  air  unite  to  form  an 
almost  colourless  tlamo,  which  emits  intense  heat,  accompanied  by  a 
"  roaring"  noise,  which,  however,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is 
very  shght. 

If  the  boiler  were  a  large  one  it  m-ouU1  roiiuire  several  such  burners, 
and  it  should  in  all  cases  be  as  shallow  as  jios.^ible,  and  well  "  packed." 
Tlio  (jroducts  of  combustion  could  of  course  on  a  largo  scale,  bo 
carried  througli  the  hothouse  by  the  ordinary  flue,  and  thus  the  whole 
of  tho  heat  wowUl  he  utilised.  There  is  not  the  slightest  soot  produced 
by  these  burners,  nor  smell  of  any  description,  even  when  the  gas  is 
impure.  1  niay  perhaps  here  mention  that  if  owners  of  grcenluniscs 
were  to  place  the  heating  pipes  s.i  that  tliey  could  be  regularly  black- 
leaded,  they  would  find  a  saving  in  fuel  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
after  all  expenses  attending  the  process  were  paid. 

W.  M.,  Swansea. 


Stove  for  Small  Greenhouses. — Wlmt  is  the  best  stove  to  heat  a 
snmll  greenhoHsi' ?  -Qi'i:i!is['."-r\Vo  hear  a  VL'ry  good  account  of 
VValkor'a,  .")8,  Oxford  Street,  Hirrninsham  ;  but  know  nothinir  of  it  per- 
Monally.  'riiero  is  also  one  udvertisod  by  a  manufactm'iM-  at  Ilounslow,  of 
which  we  h:ivo  hnd  favourable  reports.  The  point  roiiuiriug  attention  is 
to  keep  the  gas  from  escaping  into  the  house,  and  thus  iiyuriiig  the  plants. 
This  remark,  as  a  matter  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  oases  in  which  the 
gas  is  merely  used  t  j  heat  a  boiler  fuinishod  with  hot-wutor  pipes.J 
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THE  ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

■VViTH  reference  to  the  inquiries  on  p.  385,  on  this  svibject, 
the  following  may  furnish  the  information  which  your  corres- 
pondent requires : — 

CATO    "DE    EE   EUSTICA,"    CHAP.    CLXI. 

Dig  up  grouncl  that  is  moist  and  rich  :  after  it  has  been  dug,  make 
beds,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hoe  and  weed,  right  and  left,  without  treading 
on  it.  To  this  end  make  spaces  half  a  foot  broad  betwixt  them 
in  every  direction,  and  then  sow.  With  a  stake  deposit  two  or  three 
seeds  at  a  time  in  line,  and  with  the  same  stake  cover  the  hole  with 
earth.  Afterwards  scatter  manure  over  the  beds.  After  the  vernal 
equinox,  where  it  (the  crop  ?)  shall  have  sprung  up,  frequently  clear 
the  weeds*  and  take  care  that  the  plant  be  not  plucked  up  along 
with  them.  In  the  year  after  sowing,  cover  it  with  litter  during 
winter,  that  it  may  not  be  pinched  or  nipped.  Then  in  early  spring 
uncover  the  beds,  hoe  and  weed  them.  Three  years  after  sowing, 
bumf  tlie  soil  or  surface  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  After  this,  do 
not  hoe  before  the  asparagus  has  sprung  up,  lest  in  hoeing  you  should 
injure  the  roots.  In  the  third  or  fourth  yeav  gather  the  asparagus 
close  to  the  root ;  for  if  you  break  it  off,  sprouts  will  arise,  and  die 
off.  Tou  may  pull  continually,  till  you  see  the  plants  go  to  seed. 
Beware  of  breaking  off  the  shoots.  Take  care  to  lay  on  as  much 
sheep  manure  as  possible  ;  it  is  best  for  this  purpose.  Other  manure 
engenders  weeds. "^ 

Elsewhere  (chap.  vi.  s.  3)  Cato  recommends  sowing  the  wild 
asparagus  (cornida)  in  a  reed-bed,  because  it  is  dug  and  burned  and 
shady  at  times,  and  so  suitable  for  the  mid  asparagus,  "from 
which  come  the  cultivated  sorts"  (undo  asparagi  fiant). 

It  would  seem  that  the  "  corrnda"  was  what  Columella  refers  to  in 
his  line, — 

"  Et  bacca  asparagi  spinosri  prosiUt  lierba," 

one  of  a  prickly  species  aoutifolius,  aphyllus,  and  horridus,  which 
occur  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  (See  Dr.  Daubeny's  "  Lecture  on 
Koman  Husbandry,"  p.  250.) 

The  doctor  adds  :  "  That  the  Komans  cultivated  asparagus  for  the 
table  appears  from  Pliny,  who  calls  it  altilis  (fatted) ,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whether  what  is  intended  by  Columella  in  the  verse  quoted 
is  the  latter,  or  the  prickly  '  corrnda.'  Dr.  Sibthorp,  however,  in 
his  MS.  notes  ou  '  Dioscorides'  adds  that  the  young  shoots  of  the 
Asparagus  aoutifolius,  and  perhaps  also  A.  aphyllus,  are  boiled  and 
eaten  in  Greece,  as  the  garden  asparagus  is  mth  us."     {Ihid.  p.  251.) 

Pliny's  notices  of  asparagus  are  to  be  found  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  six.  8 
and  xix.  i.  Juvenal,  in  a  description  of  a  dinner  to  a  friend,  supplied 
from  the  produce  of  his  farm,  mentions  "  mountain  asparagus," 
"posito  quos  legit  villica  fuse,"  xi.  G9. 

"  Asparagus  beside, 
Pick'd  by  mv  bailiff's  plain  but  cleanly  bride  ; 
Who,  when  the  wheel's  domestic  task  is  o'er, 
Culls  on  the  hills  my  vegetable  store." — HoUtj^on^s  Trantilation. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus  (c.  87)  says  that  that  emperor 
was  very  fond  of  it,  and  that  there  was  a  Roman  proverb  of  things 
done  with  haste  : — "  Quicker  than  the  cookery  of  asparagus." 

Columella  (xi.  iii.  43-47)  goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as  Cato, 
with  a  few  additional  directions.  James  Davies,  M.A. 


POTATOES. 
Potato  planting-time  has  again  arrived,  and  with  it  we  must  take 
into  consideration  what  sorts  we  shall  plant.  But  why  do  peop)le  so 
persistently  leave  the  ordering  of  their  seed  tubers  nntil  the  sprino', 
instead  of  getting  them  in  the  autumn  ?  For  small  gardens  a  few 
shallow  boxes  would  hold  all  the  "seed"  that  is  needed,  and  but 
little  care  is  required  to  keep  it  from  frost ;  then  the  pm-chaser  has 
this  advantage,  that  when  his  sets  begin  to  grow  he  can  expose  them 
to  light  and  air,  and  thus  secure  for  planting  tubers  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  But  if  "  seed  "  orders  are  left  till  the  sprino-, 
what  is  the  difference  ?  Why  this,  that  probably  the  tubei's  sup. 
plied  have  already  pushed  shoots  which  have  been  rubbed  off,  thus 
weakening  the  tuber,  or  else,  if  the  shoots  remain  on,  then  the  bulk 
in  measurement  is  reduced  to  the  detriment  of  the  purchaser.  Some 
early  kidneys  must  be  secured.     In  this  particular  section  we  have 

*  "  The  meeds."  The  Latin  word  here  is  "herbas,"  which  more  strictly  means 
"grass"  or  "herbage."    It  may  mean  green  shoots. 

t  Burn  the  aod  or  stirfuee."  The  Roman  author  merely  says  ineendito — "  burn," 
by  which  I  conclude  he  means  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  burning  the  soil  and 
the  plants  on  its  surface,  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  Georgic  I.  8-1,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  back  to  the  soil  the  essential  ingredients  of  its  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  and  of  correcting  sourness  of  soil,  or  perhaps  of  improving 
soil  that  is  over-moist  and  too  adhesive.  (See  Dr.  Daubeny's  "Lecture  on  Roman 
Husbandry,"  pp.  92,  93.) 


in  the  matter  of  earliness  as  yet  made  no  great  advance,  but  in 
regard  to  both  quality  and  cropping  there  is  decided  improvement. 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  as  a  first  market  kidney,  still  holds  its  place,  but 
private  gardeners  adhere  to  the  Eoyal  Ashtop,  Veitch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  Alma,  Gloucester  Kidney,  and  Harry  Kidney,  all  of  which 
are  certainly  good.  In  succession,  then,  let  us  take  Webb's  Imperial, 
Sutton's  King  of  Potatoes  and  King  of  Flukes.  And  for  long  keeping 
kinds,  such  sorts  as  Yorkshire  Hero,  Eixton  Pippin,  Belgian  Kidney, 
and  Yorkshire  Hybrid,  any  and  all  of  these  are  fit  for  any  gentleman's 
table,  and  may  be  recommended  with  perfect  confidence.  With 
respect  to  round  kinds  there  is  not  so  wide  a  choice,  but  still  enough 
that  are  really  first  rate  from  which  to  select.  For  earliness  and  quality 
combined  none  will  be  found  to  exceed  Turner's  Union  and  Hogg's 
Coldstream ;  then  follow  with  Scotch  Bine,  Early  Emperor,  alias 
Carter's  Main  Crop  (for  it  is  the  same  thing),  and  Onwards;  or,  if 
that  is  not  obtainable,  take  Dalmahoy,  which  is  the  lt)est  of  all  the 
Regent  section.  To  succeed  these  for  a  late  crop,  take  Victoria, 
Alexandra,  and  Wellington,  these  latter  being  not  only  the  best  of 
croppers,  but  also  excellent  late  keepers. 

If  tubers  for  exhibition  are  wanted,  select  them  from  among  those 
just  named,  which  will  furnish  some  of  the  handsomest  obtainable 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  secure  a  sound,  healthy 
crop  of  moderate-sized  tubers  rather  than  a  heavy  crop  of  large 
roots,  it  will  be  found  that  judges  will  invariably  award  prizes  to 
samples  that  are  clean  and  handsome  rather  than  coarse. 

If  the  soil  be  naturally  free,  and  the  situation  warm,  planting 
should  commence  at  once ;  but  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  and  still  full  of 
moisture,  then  wait  patiently  a  week  or  two  longer  until  the  dry 
mnds  of  March  have  freed  the  earth  from  its  superabundant  wet. 
If  the  soil  be  deeply  cultivated,  and  the  application  of  manure  be 
early,  dry  situations  vvill  invariably  produce  sounder  and  better 
flavoui-ed  tubers  than  moist  soil,  howsoever  good  otherwise  it  may 
be.  Lime  applied  to  the  soil  before  the  planting,  and  in  a  dry- 
slacked  state,  not  only  sweetens  the  earth,  but  adds  materially  to 
the  quality  of  the  tuber.  It  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  manure,  and 
should  be  much  more  generally  used.  A.  D. 


SINGULAR  ERBAK  OF  A  POTATO. 
Sevek.vl  potatoes  have  been  sent  to  us  in  which  a  new  potato  had 
formed  within  an  old  one,  and,  by  its  expansion  in  growing,  broken 
the  potato  apart.  It  is  either  the  case  that  the  potato  has  deeply 
seated  dormant  eyes,  or  that  it  possesses  the  power,  under  favouring 
circumstances,  of  forming  buds  where  none  previously  existed.  Dr. 
Hexamer  has  found  that  potatoes  which  were  pared  and  every  visible 
trace  of  eyes  removed,  would  sometimes  produce  shoots  and  tubers. 

We  present  an  engraving  of  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  abnormal 
growth  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  specimen,  as  it  came  to  us,  was 
a  partially  cracked  tuber  with  a 
small  one  just  forcing  its  way  out  of 
the  fissure.  Upon  breaking  open  this 
old  tuber  we  found  within  a  distorted 
mass  of  branches,  upon  which  several 
small  tubers  were  forming,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  reduced  illus- 
tration. Upon  all  the  specimens  of 
this  singular  growth  that  we  have 
seen,  the  outer  surface  of  the  old 
tuber  was  dry  and  hard,  and  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  bud  or  eye 
started  into  groirth  it  found  less 
resistance  towards  the  centre  of  the  potato  than  it  did  in  pushing 
towards  the  circumference. — American  Agriculturist. 


Abnormal  Potato. 


OUGHT    I    TO    COMPETE? 

Apter  marking  out  my  seed  order,  I  saw  that  several 
seedsmen  had  offered  special  prizes  for  vegetables  at  the 
forthcoming  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  am 
yoimg  and  enthusiastic,  and  pride  myself  that  I  can  grow 
vegetables ;  and  I  also  have  a  good  garden  of  eight  acres  to  grow 
them  in.  On  seeing  the  announcement  my  pulse  started  beating 
more  rapidly  than  usual,  as  I  thought.  Here  is  a  chance  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  fruits  of  my  cultural  abilities,  and  perhaps  gain  a 
prize  that  will  cover  my  expenses  to  Birmingham ;  but  on  reading 
the  conditions  I  find  I  have  not  ordered  a  single  thing  that  the 
above-named  seedsmen  insist  on  having.  Well,  I  am  in  no  way 
indebted  to  my  present  seedsman,  except  it  be  for  his  honesty  in 
supplying  me  with  seeds  good  and  true  before  the  law  attempted  to 
force  him  to  do  it,  and  his  strict  attention  to  small  orders  for  things 
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wanted  in  a  hurry.  I  am  at  liberty  to  deal  where  I  choose,  and  my 
employer  will  not  look  at  the  details  of  my  garden  account  provided 
the  grand  total  is  not  too  high ;  why  not  then  change  my  seedsman, 
and  procure  new  peas  and  cucumbers  direct  from  the  growers  ? 
Bat  there  is  another  consideration :  there  are  required,  in  the  first 
place,  six  varieties  of  peas  to  be  exhibited  all  at  once.  I  must  make 
two  sowings  at  least  of  each  to  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  dish  at 
the  right  time,  as  most  uf  the  sorts  are  strange  to  me  ;  and  all 
varieties  of  peas  do  not  take  cracUy  the  same  length  of  time  to 
grow.  This  would  take  up  a  good  bit  of  my  garden,  as  well  as 
time  and  money,  and  it  would  also  be  a  radical  change  for  mc,  who 
only  grow  two  kinds  to  supply  the  table  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
November  with  good  marrow  peas,  which  are  Little  Gem  for  early 
and  late,  and  Veitch's  Perfection  for  general  mid-season  crops. 
There  may  be  better  peas  than  these,  but  on  consideration  I  think 
I  had  better  not  discard  my  old  and  tried  friends  till  I  am  sure 
one  or  two  of  the  new  ones  are  better.  I  do  not  want  many  sorts — 
they  do  not  cook  well  mixed.  I  must  have  marrows  when  they  are 
to  be  had,  and  I  cannot  waste  my  ground  with  tall-growing  kinds. 
These  thoughts  make  me  decide  not  to  try  for  the  Challenge  Cup. 

But  what  about  the  cucumbers  ?  I  grow  cucumbers  successfully, 
a  week  has  never  passed  for  the  last  three  years  ■\rithout  my  having 
at  least  half  a  dozen  to  cut ;  but  here  again  I  have  an  old  and 
tried  friend  staring  me  in  the  face,  one  that  would  not  be  noticed 
on  an  e.xhibition  table,  but  which  is  always  ready  for  my  employer's 
table  when  wanted,  and  its  flavour  is  pronounced  excellent.  (By  the 
bye,  why  do  not  judges  taste  cucumbers  ?  is  it  supposed  they  are 
only  groivn  to  be  looked  at  ?  they  are  grown  here  to  be  eaten  as 
the  most  recherchi  of  second-course  vegetables.)  So,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  I  have  made  up  my  miud,  for  this  season 
at  least,  to  stick  to  my  old  and  tried  friends — peas,  cucumber,  and 
seedsman.  J.  Williams,  Chippenham,  Wiltf. 


TRUFFLE  CULTUEE  AT  WBLBECK. 

WiiE^J  I  first  came  to  Welbeck  in  1837,  no  triilflcs  were  ever  found 
or  heard  of  in  the  locality,  but  they  afterwards  appeared  in  a  young 
oak  wood  near  the  pleasure-ground,  and  close  by  the  lake.  The 
oaks  in  this  wood  had  a  growth  of  about  twenty  years,  and  I  thought, 
froni  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  truffles  were  likely  to  grow  in  it,  if 
I  could  manage  to  introduce  them.  I  had,  therefore,  the  over-ripe 
truffles  and  the  parings  of  the  skins  of  others  from  the  kitchen 
planted  there  for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  one 
autumn  by  one  of  the  men  bringing  me  a  fine  trntilc  that  he  had 
found  wlien  mowing  the  grass  near  the  verge  of  the  plantation. 
This  tuber  had  gi'own  near  the  surface,  for  he  had  cut  a  small  portion 
of  tlie  top  off  with  the  scythe.  This  discovery  was  amply  rewarded 
by  the  then  Duke  of  Portland,  for  the  man  got  a  gratuity,  and  was 
ordered  to  point  out  the  place,  which  was  not  disturbed  aftern'ards 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  oak  leaves  were  not  raked  off,  but  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  surface,  and  afterwards  I  found  plenty  of  truffles  every 
autumn,  not  by  a  dozen  or  two,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  six  pounds 
at  a  time,  when  wanted  for  particular  purposes.  I  sent  once  a  tuber  of 
the  weight  of  six  ounces  to  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  who  «Tote  mo  back 
that  it  was  a  very  line  specimen  of  the  true  truffle,  Tuber  Kstivum. 
From  not  having  truffle  dogs  to  scent  out  the  ripe  ones,  a  great  many 
young  or  only  half-grown  tubers  were  taken  up  every  autumn, 
which  was,  of  course,  against  the  supply.  The  scjuirrcls  were  the 
best  purveyors  for  finding  the  tubers ;  for  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
ripen,  Mr.  Squirrel  scented  tlicm  out,  and,  it  not  disturbed,  scratched 
down  to  the  truflle,  and  had  a  good  feast  on  it.  Tlic  soil  of  the  oak 
wood  which  produced  these  truffles  was  of  a  calcareous  nature,  and 
hail  evidently  been  originally  excavated  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  lake, 
tor  it  was  full  of  small  fresh-water  shells.  This  plantation  pro- 
duced truffles  every  j-ear  till  some  alterations  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds  were  planned,  when  all  the  young  oaks  were  cut  down,  and 
the  ground  raised  four  feet  higher,  which,  of  course,  settled  all  the 
interesting  colony. — William  Tillenj.  _ 


NEW  KIND  OP  SEAKALE. 

"  t'ou  a  century  or  more,"  says  Mr.  W.  Prestoo,  in  the  Field,  "  we 
have  been  pliidding  on  with  little  or  no  improvement  in  the  varieties 
of  seaknle  which  we  cultivate.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  found 
one  piant  p\iphing  much  earlier  than  auy  of  (ho  others,  aud,  on  uuire 
minutely  exauriniug  it,  it  proved  to  bo  distinct  from  the  old  purple- 
crowned  variety,  and  much  more  robust.  It  also  came  into  bloom 
much  earlier.  I  carefully  saved  all  the  seed,  and  in  the  following 
April  sowed  it  iu  the  usual  way.  All  went  on  satisfactorily,  the 
produce  being  stroug  plants  fit  for  forcing  the  next  season.  From 
this  first  batch  of  seedlings  I  selected  a  few  of  the  very  strongest  for 
seed  another  season.    Thus  I  wont  on  until  I  could  readily  porccivo 


a  new  character  in  the  plant  altogether.  It  became  unusually  lam-e, 
of  a  pink  colour  when  blanched,  aud  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
the  old  sort.  Having  thus  determined  on  my  selection,  I  again 
saved  all  the  seed  I  could,  and  from  this  stock  I  again  selected 
twelve  of  the  strongest.  From  these  I  saved  enough  seed  to  sow  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground.  I  next  made  choice  of  a  very  poor 
piece  of  gravelly  land  iu  an  open  field,  to  which  not  one  ounce  of 
manure  was  given.  I  sowed  the  seed  about  the  middle  of  last  AprU. 
AVith  this  I  send  you  a  fair  sample  of  the  plants.  This  is  not  all. 
I  cut  excellent  seakale  fit  for  any  nobleman's  table  in  February,  with- 
out artificial  heat  of  any  kind  ;  no  forcing  whatever,  but  simply  cut- 
ting the  old  plants  to  pieces,  with  thi-ee  or  four  inches  of  root ;  placing 
them  in  a  trench — just  such  a  trench  as  one  would  dig  for  celerv — • 
ranging  the  "sets"  regularly  in  the  bottom,  with  a  few  leaves 
and  a  little  packing  fern  as  a  blanching  material.  With  the  sample 
of  plants  I  also  send  a  sample  of  the  kale.  You  will  perceive  it  is 
pushing  up  for  bloom,  a  proof  it  ought  to  have  been  cut  for  table  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  think  I  may  now  lay  claim  to  a  new  and  distinct 
early  variety  of  seakale,  in  which  there  is  just  the  same  difference 
as  is  to  be  found  between  the  old  Tobolsk  rhubarb  of  forty  j'cars  ago 
and  the  Victoria  or  Prince  Albert  rhubarb  of  the  present  day.  One 
thing  is  certain ;  I  have  no  need  iu  future  of  using  any  artificial  heat 
for  seakale  after  January." 

[This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  parcel  of  seakale  of 
fine  quality  and  size. — Ed.] 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Long  Asparagus. — I  would  suggest  that  when  you  sec  asparagus 
grown  up  eighteen  mchcs  or  two  feet,  do  not  let  it — for  that  reason  at 
least— be  wasted  ;  snap  it  off  (do  not  cut  it,  but  snap  it  ofi'  as  low  down  as 
it  \viD  snap),  cut  it  into  half -inch  lengths,  and  treat  it  as  you  do  peas,  boil 
it  aud  serve  it  with  melted  butter ;  and  if  you  do  not  find  it  by  far  the 
finest  vegetable  you  ever  tasted,  why,  then  put  no  more  faith  iu  me.— 
C.  F.  W. 

Pea  Growing.-j-My  method  of  groiving  peas  may  not  perhaps  be 
altogether  without  interest,  especially  as  in  this  neighbourhood  gentle- 
men who  have  gardens  wonder  how  my  jicas  always  do  so  well,  and  never 
seem  affected  by  dry  weather.  I  dig  a  trem-li,  and  in  this  ti-cneh  lay  a 
good  coating  of  manure  ;  this  is  then  dug  into  the  trench  aud  levelled  with 
the  spade.  The  peas  are  then  put  in  one  by  one,  at  about  two  and  half 
inehos  apart,  the  row  being  the  width  of  the  s^jade  ;  this  is  rather  tedious, 
but  well  repays  the  labour.  They  are  th^n  covered  -u-ith  sifted  ashos,  aud 
over  that  the  leeward  side  of  the  trench  is  drawn  over,  covering  the  peas 
about  three  inches.  They  are  thus  protected  by  the  ridge  until  high 
enough  to  have  sticks,  and  all  through  the  winter's  frost  aud  snow  the 
pea  never  bleaches  or  withers. — Aniafein-. 

Planting  Early  Potatoes.— I  would  warn  intending  planters  of 
this  kind  of  vegetable  to  defer  planting  until  from  the  first  to  the  second 
week  iu  April.  Many  plant  early,  thinking  to  be  before  their  neighbours. 
Never  was  a  gi-catcr  mistake.  The  proper  plan  is  to  lay  them  out  singly 
in  a  late  vinery  about  Christmas,  or  iu  auy  outhouse  protected  from  frost. 
By  plauting-time  they  will  have  made  tine  strong  green  shoots,  when 
they  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  putting  them  into  drills  about  three 
inches  deep,  when  they  go  on  growing  at  ouce,  aud  will  all  he  fit  for 
lifting  at  the  same  time. — Delta. 

Earliness  of  the  Season  in  Dorsetshire.— .\ccording  to  your 
article  on  ilarket  Gardeuiug  about  London,  page  .305,  I  find — although 
this  is  a  cold  climate  for  a  southern  county — I  have  produce  more 
advanced  than  I  shoidd  have  thought :  for  instuuce,  I  cut  asparagus  to-day 
four  inches  long;  and  for  the  last  three  weeks  have  pulled  rhubarb — 
Dancer's  Early  Scarlet  and  Linna>us.  Both  these  are  grown  iu  the  open  air, 
without  any  protection  beyond  that  alTordod  by  a  walled  garden,  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  others  are  so  forward  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
asparagus  beds  wore  made  and  planted  last  year  ^\■ith  three-year. old  plant*', 
and  are  composed  of  sea  saud  and  horse  dung  to  a  depth  of  three  feet, 
with  a  top  dressing  of  sea  weed.  The  rlmbarh  bed  is  composed  of  sea  sand, 
horse,  cow,  and  pig  manure. — James  Kku,  rortvilh;  Bri'lporf. 

How  to  grew  fine  Parsley.— Sow  it  towards  the  end  of  August. 
Let  the  soil  be  eompai-ativcly  poor  but  well  dnuncd ;  hut  if  eircumstanccs 

frevent  such  selection,  choose  the  ground  which  comes  nearest  to  it. 
t  may  be  sown  either  iu  lines  where  it  is  to  renuiiu,  or  iu  seed  beds  ;  hut 
in  auy  case  it  must  bo  transplanted,  for  jwrsley  does  much  better,  and 
lasts  longer  iu  that  way  thnn  by  the  usual  mode.  Spring-sown  parsley 
runs  to  seed  much  sooner  than  that  sown  in  autumn.  It  will  be  fit  to 
transplant  in  March,  and  should  tluui  be  put  in  whatever  positions  you 
wish  it  to  remain,  llie  plants  so  tnnsplanted  will  lie  fouud  excellent  to 
pop  into  pots  aud  boxes  for  the  winter,  as  is  the  rule  iu  gardens  where  a 
winter  supply  of  p.arsley  is  iudispensable  in  all  weathers,  or  for  any  other 
purposes  for  which  parsley  is  used.  Edgings  of  parsley  near  a  dry  walk 
or  alley  are  desirable  for  the  conveuienco  of  picking  when  the  ground  is 
sloppy  iu  wiuter. 

Stmiging  the  Beans.—"  What  do  you  want  a  needle  and  thread 
for,  Bridget  i"  "  Well,  mum,  cook  has  jist  towld  me  to  sthring  the  beans, 
an'  sure  an'  I  want  a  neydlc  an'  thrid  for  that." 
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THE  ART  OP  GEAFTING. 
(Continued  from  page  387.) 
Appboacii  G-BAFTiNft  IN  FiGTJRE  TRAINING. — In  Order  to  show 
the  happy  results  of  grafting  by  approach,  we  have  hei'e 
figured  some  specimens  of  espaliers  trained  in  the  garden  of 
M.  Nallet,  at  Brunoy.  The  trainer,  M.  Forest,  has  employed 
grafting  either  to  complete  their  construction  or  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  of  growth.  MM.  Van  Hullo  and  Burvenich 
described  these  trees,  in  1867,  in  their  reports  to  the  Belgian 


Government.  Annexed  is  a  representation  of  an  espalier  of 
Pear  trees,  formed  with  small  palmettos,  the  branches  of  which 
interlace  and  touch  each  other.  The  trees  are  grafted  at  the 
points  of  contact  in  the  centre  of  the  design,  where  the 
branches  touch  back  to  back,  and  not  where  they  cross  and 
diverge.  The  slight  curvature  of  the  branches,  which  gives- 
eaoh  tree  an  elliptical  outline,  is  favourable  to  the  development 
of  fruiting  branches ;  the  extremities  are  inarched  into  the 
leading  shoot  formed  by  the  union  of  the  branches  of  the 
third  series.     The  next  illustration  is  a  variety  of  the  preced- 


ing arrangement,  and  a  preferable  one.  It  recjuires  only  pal- 
mettos of  two  series,  and  the  sinuous  form  of  the  branches 
permits  long  pruning,  and  maintains  the  fruit  spurs  regular. 
The  leading  shoots  are  crossed  in  lozenge  form,  and  are  gi-afted 
by  approach  at  the  top.     This  charming  design,  which  is  less 


complicated  than  it  appears,  is  produced  with  regularity  if  the 
outline  has  been  previously  traced  with  switches  fastened  to 
the  trellis.      In    the    third    illustration   a  palmette  and  two 


chandeliers  are  united  and  support  each  other  mutually.  The 
extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  horizontal  palmette  are 
inarched  into  the  outer  branches  of  the  chandeliers.  It  is 
better  not  to  graft  thebrauches  where  they  cross  each  other.  A 
group  like  this  should  be  grown  in  the  open  ground,  and  not 
against  a  wall.  The  next  figure  represents  a  palmette-chan- 
delier,  of  which  the  branches — following  a  regular  curve  and 


grafted  together  at  the  ends — represent  a  target.  In  the 
centre,  M.  Forest  has  formed  a  letter  by  approach  grafting. 
A  row  of  six  such  trees  exhibits  the  name  of  M.  Wallet.  In 
designs  of  this  kind  we  prefer  that  the  letters  should  take  the 
most  prominent  part  and  not  be  merely  accessory ;  accordingly 
we  have  formed  the  name  of  our  establishment  in  one  of  our 
borders.  Each  Pear  tree  forms  a  letter,  so  that  in  case  of 
damage  the  injury  can  be  more  speedily  repaired  than  in  the 
case  of  a  tree  which  forms  several  letters.  The  different 
modes  of  grafting  by  approach  are  useful  here,  A  similar 
design  has  been  formed  with  Peach  trees  on  a  wall.  The  fruit 
gardens  of  M.  Alexis  Lepere,  at  Montreuil,  and  of  others, 
contain  handsome  specunens  of  trees  joined  by  approach 
grafting,  and  representing  inscriptions  or  designs  accurately 
completed,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  "F.  Simon,  an 
amateur  at  Crecy-eh-Brie.     The  accompanying  representation 


shows  two  halves  of  Peach  trees  trained  in  the  form  of  double 
U,  or  a  small  four-branched  chandelier  by  means  of  their 
sub-division  the  ai'ms  of  which  are  united  at  their  extremities 
b}'  means  of  approach  grafting.  We  have  also  proved 
the  good  effect  of  approach  grafting  in  forming  winged 
pj'ramids,  vases,  harps,  &c.,  either  isolated  or  on  trellises  in  the 
fruit  garden  of  M.  A.  Mas,  pomologist,  of  Bourg,  and  in  the 
orchard  of  the  Agricultural  School,  at  Saulsaie  (Ain),  made  by 
Verrier.  The  single  cordon  (improperly  termed  horizontal  on 
slojiing  grounds),  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Apple 
tree,  should  have  the  trees  which  compose  it  grafted  one  upon 
another.  The  end  of  each  is  cut  with  a  sloping  or  splice  cut 
and  inarched  or  inserted  under  the  bark  of  the  next  tree  at  the 
bend.  A  continuous  even  Ime  of  small  trees  is  thus  obtaiaed. 
It  may  happen  that  from  want  of  vigour,  or  in  consequence  of 
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an  aocideufc,  oua  tree  cannot  reash  its  neighbour.  In  such  a 
case  W3  have  recourse  to  the  method  of  lengthening  or  joining 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figures,  which  were  communicated 


to  us  ill  18d)  by  Mr  Jules  Ricand,  of  Bsauue.  Tlie  subject  (A) 
not  being  long  enough  to  reach  its  neighbour  (B),  wo  take  a 
well  Town  branch  (0),  of  the  curreut  year  if  we  operate  in 
August,  and  of  the  preceding  year  if  wo  graft  in  April.  The 
base  of  this  is  cut  witb  a  double  slopj,  and  is  introduced  into  the 
incision  on  A,  which  penetrates  the  alburnum  by  the  process 


it.  (The  jury,  after  soma  hesitation,  said  that  on  the  evidence  they  could 
not  say  otherwise.)  Then  were  they  satisfied  that  the  defendant  was 
aware  of  it?  (The  jury  said,  "  Decidedly  not.")  The_n,  thirdly,  if  not, 
was  it  so  notorious  that  he  ought  to  have  known  it  ?  (The  jury  said, 
"  Cortaioly  not.")  Fourthly,  was  the  gardener  the  servant  of  the  defend- 
ant in  th'^  matter,  or  of  the  jobbing  gai'dener,  who  paid  him  ?  (The  jury 
Slid,  "Thejobbin?  gai-dener's.")  Fifthly,  wore  there  any  orders  given 
either  by  the  d3fendaat  or  by  his  authority  for  doing  the  act  com- 
plained of  ?  Most  people,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  had  a  notion 
that  a  wife  had  her  husband's  authority  ;  but  that  was  only  so  as  matter 
of  law  in  the  ordinary  atfairs  of  a  household.  As  to  other  matters,  an 
express  or  implied  authority,  iu  fact,  was  necessary  ;  and  certainly  there 
was  no  legal  authority  to  cut  down  his  trees.  Then  the  husband  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  his  wife  without  his  authority.  In  the 
present  case  there  was  not  only  no  evidence  of  authority  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  but  it  appeared  rather  that  it  was  cut  down  against  his  will.  How- 
evei',  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  jury  on  the  point  ?  (The  jury  con- 
sulted together  and  said  that  the  tree  was  cut  down  without  his  authority.) 
Next,  were  the  yew  clippings  placed  on  the  rubbish  heap  by  the  authority 
of  the  defendant  or  any  authorised  agent  of  his  y  (The  jury  said  they 
wore  not  satisfied  of  this).     Upon  these  findings  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 


of  side  cleft  grafting.  The  other  extremity  is  cut  with  a 
u-jtch  in  the  pxrt  wliich  will  be.ir  upon  the  other  tree, 
in  which  a  corresponding  cutting  is  made.  The  parts, 
bjing  fitted  inco  each  other,  are  bandaged  aud  covered  with 
grafting  wax.  The  method  of  inarching  might  also  be  used 
here  with  equal  advantage. — U.  Baltd's  "  VAii  dc  Gnf'er." 
(To  he  contimied.) 


LAW. 

Poisoning  by  Means  of  Yew  Tree  Clippings.— A  case  of  this 
kind  was  tried  at  Maidstone  the  other  day.  The  plaiutirt'  and  defendant 
were  two  gentlemen  who  live  at  Lewisham.  Their  premises  adjoin,  and 
are  only  separated  by  a  kind  of  lane  or  passage.  Iu  tliis  lane,  against  the 
fence  of  the  plaintiff,  was  a  rubbisli  heap,  on  which  garden  cuttings,  dung, 
and  other  refuse  were  thrown.  On  the  defendant's  premises,  near  his 
fence,  was  a  yew  tree,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  was  clipped,  and  the 
cuttings  wore  thrown  by  his  gardeners  on  to  the  rubbi.sh  heap  against  the 
plaintiff's  fence.  The  plaintiirol)served  the  heap  gradually  rising  to  the 
height  of  his  fence,  and  complained  of  it,  tliiukiug  that  the  defendant 
oug!it  to  cast  his  rubbish  against  his  own  fence.  However,  the  heap  was 
continued,  aud  a  day  or  two  afterwards  two  colts  of  the  plaintili's,  whicli 
were  in  a  ])addoek  bounded  by  the  lane,  put  their  lieaJs  over  the  fence 
and  ate  of  the  ye\y  tree  cuttings  and  were  killed.  The  plaintilf  wrote  to 
the  defendant  claiming  compcnsatiim,  and  setting  the  value  of  the. colts 
at  £1 ,001),  but  offering  to  take  CoOO  if  paid  within  a  week.  The  defenimt, 
however,  denied  his  responsibility,  and  the  claim  was  I'csisted.  In  the 
plaintiff's  evidence  it  was  stated  that  the  defendant  first  raised  the  rubbish 
he.ip,  and  it  WiWadmitted  (hut  it  was  well  known  that  yew  tree  cuttings 
would  poison  horses  or  cattle.  A  few  days  before  the  accident  th« 
plaiutilV  wi'oto  complaining  of  garden  cuttings  bi'ing  jiut  upon  the  rubbisli 
heap.  He  did  not,  he  .-^aid,  nntico  yew  tree  cutting-s,  but  ho  admitted  that 
ho  was  well  iiciiuaintcd  with  the  defendant's  garden,  in  which  the  yew 
tree  was.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  employed  a  jobbing 
gardener  ut  Sydenliain  to  put  his  place  to  rights,  and  two  men  were  sent 
down  for  the  puqioso,  who  had  orders  from  both  the  defoiidaiit  and  his 
wife.  The  latter  directed  llioiu  to  cut  tlio  yew  tree  down,  though  the 
defendant  did  not  wish  it,  and  when  his  ba(;k  was  turned  the  lady  gave 
the  order,  aud  it  Wius  cut  down  and  the  cuttings  were  thrown  into  tho 
livno  on  the  rubbish  heap.  It  was  submitted  on  the  piirt  of  tho 
defendant  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  authority  to  cut  the  tree 
down,  and  even  if  there  was,  there  was  no  evidence'  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  a.i  both  parties  were  eipially  cognizant  of  tlio 
nature  of  yew  tree  cuttings.  It  was  urged  that  it  was  very  luird  that  a 
man  should  have  liis  yew  tree  cut  down  by  his  wife's  order  against  his  own 
will,  .and  that  then  ho  should  be  hold  liable  for  consequences  which  could 
no  more  be  foreseen  by  one  party  than  the  other.  The  l.ord  Chief  .lustiee, 
in  summing  up  the  ease  to  the  jury,  said  it  was  one  of  some  novelty,  and 
would  involve  various  questions.  First,  wore  yew  tree  cuttings  dangorona 
and  poisonous  to  cattle  and  horses  i*    Hb  supposed  they  would  not  doubt 


said  the  verdict  must  be  for  tho  defendant,  but  it  might  be  well  that  tho 
jury  should  say  what  they  thought  the  value  of  the  colts  was.  (The  jury 
said  tro.)     The  verdict  was  entered  for  the  defendant. 
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PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department.— Iu  conservatories,  which  arc  now 
as  gay  as  they  will  bo  at  any  time  during  tho  whole  year,  aud  in 
which  tho  young  shoots  of  many  of  tho  inmates  are  pushing  freely 
into  growth,  cold  draughts  arc  carefully  guarded  against;  for  should 
such  be  allowed  to  pervade  these  structures,  what  would  become  of 
tho  many  cool  Orchids  now  iu  bloom  in  them,  together  with  Mediuillas, 
Francisccas,  Begonias,  iEschynanthus,  Erauthomums,  Thyrsacauthus, 
early  Gloxinias,  Coleus,  and  other  introductions  from  warmer  houses? 
Specimen  Boronias,  Chorozemas,  Genethyllis,  Heaths.  &c.,  now  add 
to  tho  beanty  of  conservatories,  whilst  sjiccimens  of  other  things 
arc  being  forced,  or  have  their  blooming  season  retarded  by  removal 
to  houses  with  a  north  aspect.  Balsams  and  Celosias,  of  different 
sorts,  for  early  flowering,  aro  shifted  before  they  get  pot-bound, 
using  for  them  an  open  rich  soil.  Colons,  feu-  indoor  work,  nro  also 
kept  shifted,  and  pinched  to  keep  them  shapely  ;  they  enjoy  being 
plunged  in  bottom  heat.  Jlignouctte  is,  in  some  cases,  neatly  tmiiiod 
on  wire  ti'cUisos.  Botli  Show  nnd  Fancy  Pelargoniums  tor  early 
flowering  got  a  little  manure  water,  applying  more  to  the  weaker 
than  stronger  varieties.  To  those  for  later  flowering  abundant 
ventilation'  is  given.  Camellias  and  other  plants  done  flowering  and 
jmshing  afresh,  are  syringed  regularly,  sntliciently  early  in  tho  after- 
noons to  admit  of  their  foliage  becoming  dry  before  night.  Stovo 
plants  which  arc  syringed  freely,  enjoy  a  moist  atmosphere. 
.Stoplianotis  tloribuuda,  in  some  places  is  in  flower;  in  othci-s  it 
is  now  in  full  growth.  It  requires  i)lciity  of  moisture,  and  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  borders,  on  pot  trellises  or  ou  wires  along  the 
rafters,  it  must  be  regularly  tied  and  shifted.  Allamandns,  Clero- 
dendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Dipladcnins  re<iuire  similar  treatment, 
and  have  tho  benelit  of  being  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  Anlisins, 
Gardenias,  Durantas,  Lagcrstnuniias,  Plumbagos,  Rondclctias,  Ac, 
aro  well  syringed  morning  and  afternoon  ;  an  ojienition  which  keeps 
down  insects.  Poiusettins  that  flowered  early  and  now  breaking,  nro 
piuncd  back  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  base,  and  started  afresh; 
in  sonio  instances  cuttings  are  only  retained,  tho  old  plants  being 
thrown  away.  Among  Orchids,  Calanthos,  Odontoglossums,  Cajlo. 
gyues,  and  othci's  belonging  to  the  Mexican  house,  are  still  being 
I'epottcd,  top-dressed,  luid  [duccd  on  new  blocks  wticro  neccssarj-. 
Water  at  tho  root  is  as  yet  given  only  sparingly.     Ferns  are  allowed 
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pleuty   of  ^vatel■,    and   the  greenhouse  and  hardy  kinds  are  being 
repotted. 

Pits  and  Fraraes— The  propagation  of  bedding  plants  now 
requires  particular  attention ;  plants  of  Colens,  Alternantheras,  and 
others  are  being  subjected  to  a  high  and  moist  temperature  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  yield  cuttings,  which  are  struck  and  potted  off 
singly  in  great  quantities.  Centaureas,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  &o.,-are 
being  now  sown  in  heat,  and  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle  are  pricked  off 
into  pots,  pans,  or  boxes.  Lilinms  are  kept  near  the  glass  in  cold 
frames  ;  no  water  is,  however,  given  them  until  they  appear  above 
the_  sm-face.  SemperWvums  and  many  other  hardy  things  kept 
during  winter  in  cold  frames  and  houses  are  being  placed  outside. 
Calceolarias  from  cuttings  kept  in  frames  are  now  lifted  and  re- 
planted in  good  mould  further  apart.  In  forcing  pits  regular  supplies 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spirasas,  Dielytras,  Eoses,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Dallas,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Cytisus,  &c.,  are  being  kept  up  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery— Beds  of  spring  flowers, 
which  arc  kept  neat  and  clean,  now  prove  very  attractive.  Borders 
in  front  of  shrubberies  are  being  manured  and  dug,  and  where  hardy 
edgings,  such  as  Stachys  lanata,  Cerastium,  variegated  Polemonium, 
Sempervivums,  are  to  be  used,  they  are  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted. 
Lawns  and  grass  everywhere  are  now  being  mown.  Evergreen 
shi-ubs  siill  continue  to  be  lifted  and  transplanted  (though  the  present 
is  not  nearly  so  good  a  time  for  that  operation  as  September),  and 
large  plants  intended  for  removing  next  season  are  having  their 
roots  pruned.  Prmiiug  of  roses,  evergreen,  and  other  shrubs  is 
being  proceed  with.  Where  conifers  throw  np  more  than  one  leader, 
the  contending  ones  are  being  removed,  leaving  that  which  is  most 
promising. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department— In  the  -case  of  Pines,  new  tan- 
beds  are  being  prepared  for  plunging  those  about  to  be  potted. 
From  those  fruiting  suckers  are  being  removed,  their  ends  dressed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  potted.  Smooth  Cayennes  done  fruiting, 
have  their  leaves  shortened  to  induce  them  to  produce  suckers.  Vine 
shoots  are  being  thiimed  and  tied,  and  a  steady  moist  temperature 
maintained.  Peach  shoots  are  being  tied  in,  and  supei-fluons  ones 
removed.  The  syringe  is  freely  used  amongst  the  foliage.  A 
rather  low  and  equable  temperatm-e  is  maintained  imtil  the  stoning 
process  is  over,  a  kind-  of  treatment  which  is  especially  apphcable 
to  Cherries.  Pigs  are  liberally  watered  both  at  the  root  and  over- 
head. Strawberries  in  bearing  are  kept  rather  dry,  and  too  many 
are  never  allowed  to  ripen  on  one  plant.  A  regular  succession  is 
kept  up,  by  which  means  there  is  never  any  scarcity.  Cucumber  and 
Melon  beds  have  their  heat  maintained  by  means  of  renewed  linings. 
Succession  crops  are  being  sown,  and  when  the  plants  have  formed 
two  rough  leaves  they  are  potted  off  singly,  and  kept  near  the  glass 
in  a  wai-m,  moist  pit  or  frame.  Beds  in  which  bearing  Cucumbers 
have  been  kept  throughout  the  winter,  are  being  renewed  and 
furnished  afresh  with  young  plants.,  Prench  Beans  are  being  sown, 
and  those  about  to  flower  earthed  up.  They  are  frequently  syringed. 
Tomatoes  are  being  potted  off,  and  others  sown.  Chibes  are  soivn 
in  heat.  Celery  is  pricked  off  into -boxes  of  rich  mould.  Asparagus 
and  Seakale  continue  to  be  forced.  Potatoes  in  frames  have  pleuty 
of  ah-,  and  are  earthed  up  as  they  require  it. 

Outdoor   Friut    and    Kitchen    Garden   Departments.— 

Trees  on  walls  are  being  protected.  A  dusting  of  lime  over  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  is  found  to  be  beneficial  where  birds,  insects,  and 
moss  are  troublesome.  Cauliflowers  are  lifted  with  good  balls,  and 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart  each  way.  A  little  protection  at 
night,  if  practicable,  is  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Small  somngs  are 
also  being  made.  Savoys  and  Bx-ussels  Spi-onts  are  sown  to  succeed 
those  put  in  in  the  fii-st  of  the  month.  Of  Borecole  or  Kale  main 
sowings  are  made.  Parsley  is  being  soivn  in  i-ich  soil,  in  lines  along 
the  sides  of  plots  of  ground,  for  which  it  acts  as  an  edging.  Eadishes 
and  Lettuces  are  sown  as  required.  .Peas  are  being  sown  in  suc- 
cession in  drills  three  inches  deep ;  those  that  have  come  np  a  Uttle 
have  some  earth  drawn  to  them  and  are  being  staked.  Where 
stakes  are  scarce,  the  dwarf  kinds  of  Peas  are  sown.  Peas  are 
also  sown  in  boxes  in  hea.t,  for  cutting  when  three  inches  high  for 
use  ru  soups.  Between  lines  of  Peas  early  Cabbages  are  being 
planted  one  foot  apart,  so  that  when  too  close  every  alternate  one  is 
dravra,  learing  the  others  two  feet  apart  for  hearting.  In  gxound 
where  "  clubbing  "  prevails,  the  roots  are  dipped  in  a  mixture  of - 
earth,  soot,  and  water,  about  the  consistency  of  paint.  Potatoes 
are  being  planted,  excepting  in  cold  or  heavy  soils.  Main  crops  of 
Parsnips  and  Leeks  are  being  sown ;  also  of  Onions  where  not 
ah-eady  done.  Dustings  of  lime,  or  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  scattered 
over  the  sm-^ace  of  the  ground,  act  as  good  preventives  of  slugs 
and  snails.  The  hoc  is  used  freely  amongst  growing  crops  of 
all  sorts.  o       &  o         1 


NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Department. — Propagating  constitutes  the  chief  work 
in  nurseries  at  present."  Clematises  are  being  struck  from  eyes  and 
short  jointed  cuttings  containing  two  eyes.  Dahlia  roots,  placed  in 
heat,  are  now  furnishing  young  shoots  in  abundance,  which  are 
taken  off  and  struck,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  are  potted 
off  singly  ;  when  fairly  established  they  are  placed  in  a  cooler  house. 
Hollyhocks  are  started  in  pots  in  heat,  the  shoots  sHpped  off  ivith  a 
heel  and  struck.  Young  Draca3nas  from  pieces  of  the  stem  and 
roots  are  being  potted  and  kept  close.  Allamandas,  Clerodendi"ons, 
DiiDladeuias,  &c.,  are  being  raised  from  cuttings,  to  which  is  attached 
a  "heel"  of  the  old  wood.  Begonias  are  being  increased  by  laying 
good,  firm,  well-matured,  healthy  leaves  on  the  surface  of  a  jian  or 
pot  of  silver  sand,  and  pegging  them  dewn ;  the  main  ribs  being 
first  broken  to  encourage  the  production  of  young  shoots.  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  Boronias,  Diosmas,  and  many  other  hard-wooded  green- 
house plants,  likewise  conifers,  such  as  Cyjn-esses,  propagated 
in  autumn  are  in  some  cases  kept  in  gentle  heat,  and  in  others 
placed  in  cold  frames  covered  with  bell  or  hand  glasses.  When  there 
is  time  to  spare,  and  the  jjlants  are  well  rooted,  they  are  potted 
singly,  and  kept  for  a  time  under  hand  lights  in  wai-m  pits.  Ferns ' 
are  raised  from  spores  'sown  in  pots  and  just  pressed  gently  in  on  a 
fine  surface,  over  which  a  piece  of  glass  is  placed,  or  the  pots  are 
kept  in  close  frames  within  the  propagating  pit.  Such  as  have 
covered  the  surface  of  their  pots  with  young  plants  are  cut  into 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  square,  and  these  are  planted  in  small 
pots,  or  in  pans,  keeping  them  about  an  inch  apart.  Farther 
advanced  seedling  fer-ns  are  being  potted,  and  kept  in  a  warm,  close, 
and  equable  temperattu-e.  Hardy  ferns  are  being  potted.  Some  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  Lilies  are  being  put  iuto  small  pots,  and  kept 
without  water  until  they  apjjear  above  the  surface,  when  they  are 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  cold  frames,  protected  merely  from 
frost.  Grafting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Tews,  Cypresses, 
Hollies,  &c.,  is  being  carried  out ;  the  more  tender  varieties  being 
worked  on  the  hardier  kinds  of  stocks ;  they  are  kept  in  a  close 
gentle  heat  and  shaded.  Ehododendron  seed  is  being  sown ;  a  layer 
of  damp  moss  is  placed  on  the  surface  to  jjrevent  evaporation. 
Young  hybrid  varieties  are  being  potted  off.  Grafting  of  Eoses  and 
Rhododendrons  is  likewise  being  proceeded  with. 

Outdoor  Department. — Herbaceous  plants  in  pots  continue  to 
be  divided  and  potted  singly.  Primulas  from  seed  are  being  potted 
off.  Hollyhocks  from  seed  are  transplanted  from  their  seed  beds 
into  borders.  Carnations  are  being  transferred  from  pots  into  beds. 
Foxgloves  in  seed  beds  are  being  transplated  into  lines  a  few  inches 
apart.  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  other  choice  hardy  plants  wintere  d 
under  cover,  are  now  being  moved  to  beds  of  coal  ashes  out  of  doors. 
Young  Figs  in  pots  are  kept  in  cold  frames  uncovered.  Vines  in 
pots  are  being  out  back  and  taken  indoors.  In  the  open  ground, 
Roses,  both  standards  and  stocks,  are  being  laid  in  in  lines. 
Deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  are  likewise  being  laid  in,  and  the 
training  of  fruit  frees  is  now  receiving  attention. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
jSTo  sooner  is  a  piece  of  ground  cleared  of  one  crop  than  it  is 
heavily  manm-ed,  dug,  and  at  once  prepared  for  another.  Rhubarb 
is  now  plentiful  out  of  doors.  A  variety  named  Champagne  is  that 
most  used,  on  account  of  its  fine  deep  red  colour.  The  Liunaeas  is 
also  much  grown  because  of  its  productiveness,  and  the  Victoria, 
which  is  a  late  variety.  Seakale,  like  Ehubarb,  is  now  also  obtained 
from  the  open  ground.  Seed  of  it  is  now  being  soT\m  thickly  on 
four-foot  beds,  and  plants  of  last  year's  sovsing  are  being  trans- 
planted in  lines  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Celery  ground,  as  it  becomes 
clear  of  its  crop,  is  levelled,  manured,  dug,  and  planted  with 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers, '&c.  Strawberi-y  plantations  are  still  being 
made ;  Stirling  Castle  seems  to  be  the  favourite  early  variety.  Borders 
in  warm  situations  are  .being  prepared  for  French  Beans,  which, 
however,  will  not  be  sown  for  some-  weeks'  yet.  Globe  Artichoke 
plantations  are  still  being  made  on  deeply-worked  well-manured 
ground.  Peas  are  sown  in  succession  in  single  lines,  which,  in  the 
case  of  dwarf  vaiieties,  are  about  three  feet  apart. .,  Taller  varieties 
are  put  in  at  considerable  distances  apart,  so  as  to  allow  space, 
between  the  lines  for  crops  requiring  some  little  protection.  A 
second  main  crop  of  Beans  is  now  sown,  and  plantations  of  Horse- 
radish made,  the  pieces  of  roots  being  set  twelve  inches  apart,  and 
fifteen  inches  deep.  The  produce  is  generally  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  till  the  second  year  after  planting.  SkiiTet,  Salsafy, 
and  Scorzonera  are  sown  in  small  quantities  for  early  use,  but  main 
crops  not  yet,  as  they  are  apt  when  sown  early  to  run  to  seed. 
Successional  sowings  of  Eadishes  are  regularly  made,  in  many 
cases  without  covering  the  beds  'ivith  litter.  Those  above 
ground  have  the  litter  raked  off  them  draing  the  daytinie  with  a 
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woodon-fcoothecl  rake.  Tomatoes,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Caoutnbers, 
Celery,  &o.,  are  raised  iu  great  quantities  in  hot  frames.  Frames 
coataiuinj  Lettuces  and  other  crops  are  being  held  iu  readiness  for 
their  reception,  aul  trenches  are  dug  in  the  ground,  tillel  with  hot 
dung,  over  which  some  light  mould  is  placed,  iu  which  JIarrows  are 
to  be  planted. 

While  wo  write  (March  21st)  snow  ia  falling  heavily,  destroying 
tho  hopes  which  the  brilliant  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks, was 
calculated  to  inspire,  and  doubtless,  rendering  considerable  modi- 
fication necessary  as  regards  many  of  the  operations  named  above. 
Half-hardy  plants  especially  will  require  increased  attention. 


SOCIETIES,   EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

KOYAL  HOB,TICULTURA.L  SOCIBTr. 

An  intaresting  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  last  Wednesday,  in 
I  ha  Consei'vafcory  at  South  Kensington.     The  weather  was  fine  though 

lid,  and  there  was  a  graud  display  of  spring-flotvering  plants.  Hyacinths, 
u  heretofore,  formed  tho  principal  feature  of  the  exhibition,  which  was 
■  uU  supported  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  furnished  no  fewer  than  2"5  plants 
-I'  extremely  well-growu  Hyacinths.  The  same  exhibitors  took  the  lirst 
(H-i-iio  for  eighteen  distinct  kinds,  which  consisted  of  Von  Schiller,  Blanche' 
I'lirmidable,  Cavaiguae,  Vuurbaak,  Haydu,  Maoaulay,  Da  Candolle, 
liloudin,  Solfaterro,  Charles  Diekeus,  Lord  Byron,  Clraudeur  a  Mervoille, 
liKicksborg,  La  Graudesse,  Koh-i-Noor,  King  of  tho  Blues,  Ida,  and  Lady 
I'ahuerston.  Another  fine  collection  of  Hyacinths,  consisting  of  114 
jiiauts  in  excellent  condition,  was  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul,  of,  Waltham 
Cross.    . 

The  amateurs'  class  contained  plants  in  every  way  commendable, 
Iii'ing  distinct  in  colour  and  kiu'l,  and  well  grown.  Several  new  Hyacinths 
were  exhibited,  some  of  them  distinct  iu  colour  ;  amongst  them  Chapeau 
rOi-auge,  Lady  Mayo,  Excelsior,  Prince  de  Naples,  and  I'Ornement  de 
iiosa,  are  piuks  of,ditIerent  shades;  Sylvia,  J.  H.  V'eon,  Mrs.  Radclitfe,  are 
pale  blues;  Lila  Major,  Tricolor,  Lord  Mayo,  and  Yescho,  are  dark 
coloured  ones.  These  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Mr.  \Y.  Paul, 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall, 
Tlford. 

Of  Tulips  over  seventy  pots  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  carried 
ilf  the  first  prize  with  Pride  of  Haarlem,  llouge  Luisauts,  Brutus,  Rose 
Miniature,  Due  de  Holsteiu,  and  Fabiola.      Some  tine  Tulips  were  also. 
I  Miwn  l)y  amateurs,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Rowe,  gai'dener  to  Mrs.  Lewis, 
Ji'iehampton,  who  received  the  first  prize. 

About  fifty  pots  of  well-l)looraed  plants  of  Narcissi  were  staged  by 
:\te.>,^9rs._Voitch.  There  was  likewise  exhibited  a  collection  of  cnt  blooms 
uF  Niircissi,  of  more  interest,  perhaps,  to  botanists  than  to  horticulturists  ; 
i>iit  ;.till  valuable  to  the  latter  as  types  of  what  they  grow  in  that  way,  in 
which  there  is  generally  mucli  confusion. 

Orchids  were  shown  more  abundantly,  in  greater  variety  and  in  better 
condition  than  on  previous  occasions.  Amongst  them  we  noticed  Lycaite 
Skiuneri,  a  variety  of  Odontqglossum  hystrix,  with  three  fiuo  spikes  of 
flowers ;  O.  hiteum  ijurpurcum,  a  hue  variety  with  two  llower  spikes, 
furnished  respectively  with  foui-fceen  and  twenty-two  blooms,  in  fine  cou- 
lition  ;  O.  Uro-Skinueri,  aud  0.  pulchellum,  both  weU-flowered.  Of 
'  ittleya  Triana),  tlioro  was  a.  fine  plant;  also  an  Augnncum  sesquipedale 
in  line  condition,  Cyprepediums  of  various  sorts ;  Trichopilia  suavis,  to 
which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded ;  Lselia  ciunabarina,  iu  unusually  good 
condition ;  Dendroblum  lassioglossum,  with  light  coloured  flowers  ;  D. 
n.'Vunianum,  a  charming  species  with  two  fine  spikes;  D.  Wardiauum, 
witlx  four  flower  spikes;  1).  Farmori,  with  three  charming  spikes;  D. 
lituitlorum,  a  species  in  tho  way  of  D.  nobile ;  D.  albo-sanguineum,  pro- 
fusely bloomed,  and  others,  all  from  Mr.  W.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord 
Londesborough,  at  Grimston  Park,  Tadoaster.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
showed  two  plants  of  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  raised  from  seed  ripened 
iu  this  country  three  years  ago.  Tliis  fact  ahoiUd  stimulate  cultirators  to 
cxporimentalizo  in  the  same  direction,  it  being  evident  that  there  is  less 
difficulty  in  raising  Orchids  froni  seed  than  is  generally  imagined.  Amoi^ 
other  coUeotious  we  noticed  Dendrobium  finibriatum  occulatum,  witB 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  liaving  a  distinct  dai-k  spot  on  tlieir  under  lip. 
A  line  variety  "F  Phalieuopsi.s  Si-liilloriana,  with  very  broad  flo'wer.s,  of  fine 
Mnality,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  A  purple  variety  of 
I  lontoglossum  Aloxandrn3,  called  roseum,  received  a  first-class  certificate, 

did  also  an  excellent  kind  called  C.  Andersoniauum,  tho  result  of  a  cross 
iH'lween  O.  gloriosum  aud  O.  Alexandrio.  The  beautiful  Miisdevallia 
llarryana,  a  fine  deep  iriageuta-colonred  kind,  previously  named  amabilis, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  ^  A  Ijirge  pan  of  the  beautiful  .■V.uioctochilus 
iniperialls,  iu  flourishing  condition,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Dixon, 
Norwood  Nurseries,  Beverley.  Tho  same  exhibitor  received  a  cultural 
commendiitiou  for  a  group  of  new  and  rare  plants.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  also  given  for  a  luindsomo  plant  of  Beanmontia  grandi- 
flora.  bearing  great  trumpet-shaped  white  flowers.  This  wius  shonm  by 
Mr.  J.  Chambers,  gardener  to  .(.  liivwreuoo,  Esij.,  Eddhigtou,  Surrey. 
This  plant  is  commonly  considered  diflicult  to  cultivate— an  idea  which  the 
pivimen  just  adverted  to  tends  to  annihilate. 

I'crhaps  tho  most  attractive  plant  in  tho  exhibition  was  a  maguilioout 
li'cimen  of  iMcdiuilla  magnilica,  fully  eight  fei^t  in  diameter,  and  orna- 


mented with  some  half  hundred  glorious  pendent  racemes  of  rosy  pink 
inflorescence.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Williams.  Six  pots  of  Mignonette 
trained  as  pyi-amids,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  received  a 
first  prize  ;  these,  together  with  three  plants  of  tree  Mignonette,  filled 
the  house  with  f  cigrance,  and  formed  objects  of  great  attraction.  These 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Rollissou,  of  Tooting.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  for  a  fine  basket  of  Clematises,  from  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot. 
A  cultural  commendation  was  likewise  awarded  to  some  splendid  varieties 
of  Cyclamen  persicum  from  Mr.  Wiggins.  A  collection  of  Cyclamens 
was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq., Cambridge 
Villa,  Twickenham,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Roses  in  pots 
and  cut  blooms  were  unusually  fine,  and  largely  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  aud  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons.  A  very  fine  tea- 
scented  variety  in  Messrs.  Veitch' s  collection,  named  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
received  an  extra  prize.  Prettily  flowered  youiig  plants  and  cut  flowers  of 
Camellias  were  also  shown,  as  were  likewise  some  nicely  flowered  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas.  Of  the  latter  we  noticed  the  singular  variety 
called  A.  linearis,  which  is  more  interesting  in  a  botanical  than  iu  a 
cultural  point  of  view.  Pora  well  grown  Caladium,  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
a  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Ml".  Dixon.  A  cultural  com- 
m?ndation  was  also  avrarded  to  Agave  gemminata  Williamsii  from 
Mr.  Williams  ;  likemse  to  Eurycles  amboinensis,  f rom  Mr.  Bull.  Amongst 
other  things  were  several  very  fine  palms,  such  as  Kentia  australis  and 
Forstorbna,  Voitchia  canterburyana.  Calamus  verticillaris,  a  variegated 
form  of  Rhapis  ttabelliformis,  Cucespermum  vauj  Houttei ;  and  to  one 
named  Ptycjspcrma  xi.lexandra3,  from  Messrs.  lloUisson,  an  extra  i)rizo 
was  awarded. 

Am:>ugst  Dracaenas  we  noticed  D.  Maoleayi,  a  fine  dark  coloured 
variety,  with  broad  drooping  leaves,  in  the  way  of  D.  Cooperi.  A  fine 
pan  of  Trichomanos  radicans  from  Mr.  Dixon  received  au  extm  prize  ; 
from  the  same  exhibitor  also  came  a  grand  specimen  of  Gleicheuia 
SpelunCLC,  and  a  large  plant  of  Platycerium  graude,  growing  on  an  old 
tree  fern  stump.  We  also  observed  Philodendron  Lindeni,  a  noble  leavec^ 
plant. 

Cinerarias  distinctly  coloured,  and  otherwise  iu  beautiful  condition, 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  aud  some  of  good  form  and  subsUiucs 
came  from  Messrs.  Staudish  &  Co.  To  Epimedium  lilacinum,  a  charming 
little  plant,  an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Associated  with  it  were  double 
aud  single  Primroses  with  white  ahd  hlac ;  also  the  lovely  P.  nivalis, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Polemouium  reptaus,  Adonis  vernalis,  Trillium  graudi- 
fioi'uiu,  Pausies,  a  pretty  dwarf  Fritillaria,  aud  a  varieg.ited  form  of 
P.  imperialis,  the  exquisite  httle  Iris  pumila,  Punkias,  Pinks,  &e.,  all 
from  Mr.  T.  AVare.  A  basket  of  a  fine  tricolor  Pelargonium,  named 
Mrs.  Headley,  two  baskets  of  Auriculas,  aud  a  collection  of  the  new 
white  forcing  pink,  named  Lady  Blanche,  wei-e  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough.  From  Mr.  Cutbush  came  a  group  of  Aucuba  aureo-maculata 
with  large  yellow  blotched  leaves. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  good  condition ;  a  cultural  commendation  ^vas 
awirded  to  a  box  of  Lady  Dowue's  Seedling  Grape,  in  fine  plump  con- 
dition, from  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Imthiirn,  Esq.,  Champion 
Hill,  CamberweU.  Apples,  both  dessert  and  Idtchen  Icinds,  were  con- 
tributed ;  of  dessert  sorts,  the  winning  varieties  were  White  Nonpareil, 
Claygate  Pearmain, '  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cockle  Pippiu,  Cox's  Oraugo 
Pippin,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Among  kitchen  varieties  the  following  were  tho  successfvd  sorts,  viz., 
Northern  Greening,  Lewis's  Incomparable,  Striped  Beetlng,  Welliugtou, 
Alfristou,  Kentish  Pillbaskct,  Blenheim  Orange,  aud  Dumelow's  Seedling. 
A  dish  of  good  Chaumonlel  Pears  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Ross, 
gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  Newbm-y.  For  throe  fiuo 
heads  of  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoh  Mr.  Ross  also  obtained  a  first 
prize.  Three  large  heads  of  white  Broccoli,  called  Matchless,  came  from 
Mr.  Cooling,  Bath.  A  brace  of  SeedUng  Cucumbers,  called  The  Winter 
Supply,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Record,  gardener  to  the  Ma«xuis  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield  ;  as  were  also  .throe  dishes,  one  of  limes,  one  of  citrous,  aud  tho 
other  of  Sweet  Lemons,  from  Mr.  E.  Elworthy,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  C. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Nettlecomb,  Somerset.  An  interesting  collection  of 
West  Indian  Yams  (Dioscoi'ea  sativa)  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
RoUisson. 

BIRMINGHAM    EXHIBITION. 

Ti[K  local  committee  of  the  Rojul  Horticultural  Society  held  a 
meetinu  oa  tEo  Mth  inst.,  tho  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  chair.  Tliero 
mis  a  large  attendance,  to  whom  it  was  announced  that  U.lt.U.  Priuco 
.\rthur  had  signified  his  intention  of  openiug  the  show  to  be  held  at  the 
Lower  Grounds,  iVston,  iu  June  next.  It  was  stated  that  tho  sum  of  .iJlOO, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  implement  committee  for  prizes,  should  bo 
appropriated  to  tho  award  of  medals  as  under: — Five  gold  medals, 
oue  to  bo  given  for  tho  best  horticiUtural  building;  one  for  tho 
best  he-atiug  apparatus;  one  for  tho  Ijost  collection  of  vases  or  other 
garden  decorations;  one  for  the  best  collection  of  g-arden  machinery, 
tools,  &c. ;  luid  one  for  the  best  collection  of  giirdcu  wirework. 
It  was  further  recommended  that  the  judges  should  be  empowered 
to  aw.ird  silver  and  bronze  ntedals,  not  only  to  any  meritorious 
exhibits  iu  tho  classes  just  enumerated  which  might  not  obtain  gold 
medals,  but  also  to  any  others  besides  those  which  might  appear  to  . 
them  to  deserve  such  a  lUstiuction.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  would  enable  them  to  oiler  five  gold  medals,  thirty  silver 
medals,  and  forty  bronze  medals.  It  was  also  reported  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Moor.'  had  lieeu  eonimi.ssioiied  to  pi-epare  desigus  for  the  medals. 

The  diMlt  of  tlie  schedule   of  prizes  was  thou  submitted  and  agreed  to, 
but  as  contril-Mitions  to  the  sjiecial  pri/.e  fund  w.t'  reported  (o  be  coming 
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in  daily  (it  amounts  at  present  to  £880,  including  £100  subscribed  by  tie 
Birmingliam  Rose  Show),  a  sub-committee  "was  appointed  Tvith  full 
authority  to  revise,  amend,  curtail,  or  extend  the  special  prizelist  as  circum- 
stances may  necessitate.  A  class  is  set  apart  for  dinner-table  decorations, 
to  be  exhibited  and  judged  by  gas-light.  Each  exhibitor  irill  be  required 
to  completely  furnish  a  table  for  fourteen  persons,  and  the  decorations 
must  be  so  an-anged  as  to  show  the  best  means  of  utilizing  frait  and 
flowers  in  its  adornment.  The  prizes  offered  are  £20,  £1.5,  £10,  and  £7, 
■which  should  secure  an  attractive  exhiliition.  The  local  committee  of  the 
Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  show  of  last  year  have  contributed^  a 
spcciiil  prize  of  £10. 


THE    GARDEN     IN    THE    HOUSE. 


THE  CKEEPING  MYRTLE  (MYRSIPHYLLUM 
ASPARAGOIDES). 
Is  the  interesting  notice  of  this  plant  in  No.  -15,  p.  324, 
the  T^riter  expresses  an  oi^inion  th^t  its  application 
for  ornamental  purposes  must  be  peculiar  to  America,  as  he 
did  not  find  it  in  European  plant  catalogues,  nor  mentioned  in 
anj'  foreign  works  on  floriculture.  I  am  glad  to  learn,  from 
the  editorial  note  appended,  to  the  description  which  you  have 
given  of  this  interesting  plant,  that  it  is  occasionallj^  to  be 
met  with  in  botanical  or  rare  collections  iu  this  counti-y  ;  but 
I  wish  to  remark  that  it  is  well  known  iu  Sioilj^  and  that  it  is 
'  cultivated  and  largely  used  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
Palermo.  The  Palermitau  belles  find,  from  experience,  that 
its  delicate  graceful  sprays  outlive  all  other  green  foliage  in 
the  heated  air  of  a  ball-room,  and  they  arrange  it  with  great 
taste  for  personal  decoration,  adding  some  of  their  splendid 
camellias,  or  other  brilliant  flowers,  which  grow  in  profusion 
in  what  is  literally  a  land  of  flowers.  I  made  an  experiment 
some  years  ago  at  Palermo  with  a  branch  of  the  Myi'siphyllnm 
asparagoides,  which  was  brought  to  me  as  a  specimen  of  the 
plant  so  much  used  by  ladies  there  for  the  decoration  of  the 
hair,  on  account  of  its  long  retention  of  greenness  and  fresh- 
ness. It  was  laid  on  a  table  in  a  room  without  wafter,  iu  order 
to  ascertain  how  many  hours  it  was  possible  to  keep  it  fresh. 
Unfortunately,  no  record  was  kept  of  the  actual  length  of 
time,  although  it  impressed  all  of  us  at  the  time.  I  have  long 
wondered  why  our  English  ladies  did  not  adopt  this  very 
beautiful  and  delicate  plant  as  an  addition  to  their  ball-room 
toilette.  I  can  only  surmise  that  its  merits  have  been  .com- 
paratively unknown  in  England,  and  I  trust  that  your 
interesting  notice,  comiug,  as  it  does,  all  the  way  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  will  eventually  lead  to  its  universal  cultivation  in 
greenhouses  in  this  country.  G. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  YIOLET  BLOOMS. 

A'lOLErs  are  not  easy  -  flowers  to  arrange  well ;  their  heads  are  too 
heavy  for  their  legs.  I  never  like  to  see  them  stuck  into  a  vase  in 
a  bunch,  just  as  they  are  sold.  Often  we  find  them  in  vases  without 
.any  leaves  or  foliage  of  any  kind.  Then  I  am  uncharitable  enough 
to  consider  that  those  who  so  arrange  them,  if  arrangement  it  can  be 
called,  have  less  taste  than  the  children  who  gather  them  and  make 
them  up  into  bunches,  encircled  with  a  few  of  their  own  leaves. 
Where  time  is  not  an  object,  and  fine  blooms  of  Neapolitan  Violets 
are  at  your  disposal,  it  is  worth  while  to  pass  a  piece  of  fine  soft 
wire  (called  by  bouquetieres,  binding  wire)  thi-ough  the  back  of  the 
flower  and  to  curve  it  over  iu  the  direction  of  the  flower-stalk,  giving 
it  one  or  two  tiu-ns  round  the  stalk  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  iTowers 
so  treated,  can  be  stuck  one  by  one  into  a  vase  or  saucer  full  of  moss, 
and  thus  preserve  the  position  in  which  they  were  when  on  the  plant. 
"A  dozen  blooms  thus  prepai-ed  and  arranged  amongst  a  sufficient 
supply  of  their  own  leaves,  have  a  natural  effect,  and  their  appear^ 
ance  commends  itself,  even  to  those  whose  taste  has  not  been,  so  to 
speak,  educated.  But  many  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
for  such  fidgetty  work.  To  them  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
Aconite  leaves,  or  of  any  other  similarly  constructed  leaves  that  are 
out  thus  early ;  tie  two  or  thi-ee  of  them  together  by  their  stalks, 
which  should  be  cut  two  inc'hcs  long,  and  place  the  bunch  into  a 
saucer  with  the  tips  of  the  leaves  resting  upon  its  edo-e.  The  jiolets 
may  then  be  placed  between  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  and  will  be 
supported  by  them  in  a  natural  position.  If  near  the  sea,  small 
plants  of  Plantago  corouopus  might  be  used,  instead  of  the  finely 
divided  palmate  leaves  of  the  Eanuncnlaceous  plants  to  which  I  ha\  e 
referred,  or  other  leaves  from  plants  of  the  same  natural  order. 

W.  T. 


COVEUT    GARDEN    MAKKET.— March  22nd. 

riowers. —  These  chiefly  consist  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips;  Cinerarias, 
among-which  dark  blues  prevail;  Spring  Heaths  (E.  gracilis) ;  Epacrises: 
Azale  as  ;  Spirtea  japonica  ;  Cyclamens  ;  Fuchsias  ;  Pelargoniums,  of 
many  kinds.  Cut-flowers  of  Orchids  and  other  things  are  also  abundant. 
Bouquets  consist  of  white  Camelhas  or  some  light  coloured  Tea-rose  as 
a  centre  piece,  about  which  are  tastefully  arranged  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Cyclamens,  Mignonette,  b'ght-coloured  Orchids,  wired  "  pips"  of  white 
Hyacinths,  Heliotropes,  the  jasmine-flowered  Bonvarcha,  blue  Cine- 
rarias^ and  Pelargoniums,  edged  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  sprays  .of  which 
also  pervade  the  whole  of  the  bouquet.  "  Button  holes,"  backed  by 
sprigs  of  Ferns,  consist  of  pink,  white,  and  yellow  Tea-roses,  in  front  of 
which  are  placed  double  red  Pelargoniums.  In-  others  are  sprays  of 
Spirasa,  a  white  rose-bud,  and  a  bit  of  red  Pelai'gonium,  or  some  red- 
coloured  Pink  ;  others  again  consist  wholly  of  a  white  Pink  set  on  a 
green  background. 


PRICES    OP   rHUII. 


S.  d. 


s.  a. 


Apples  ..^sieve  2  0  to  4    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10  0      20    0 

Filberts    ,.;.., Ih.  08  10 

Cobs   lb.  0  6  10 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb.  15  0  20    0 

Lemons  100  7  0  10    0 

Oranges 100  4  0  10    0 


s.  tl. 


s.  d. 


Pears,  kitchen   floz.    2  0  to  4    0 

dessert    doz.    3  0       8    0 

Pme  Apples  lb.    6  0      10    0 

Strawberries oz.    2  0        30 

Walnuts  bushel  10  0      25    0 

ditto  per  100    1  0       2    0 


Ai-tichokes  x^^r  doz. 

Asparagus jier  ICO 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Beet,  Red ..doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bimdle 

Cbilies " per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive doz. 

Fennel    bunch 

French  Beans  ...per  100 

Garlic  lb. 

Serbs bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce doz. 


pmcES  OP 

4    0  to  6    0 


0  9 

1  6 


3 

1 
3 
1 

0.  0 
5  0 
2     0 

2  0 
4     0 

3  0 
0     0 


0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  6 

2  4 


VEGETiJBLES. 

Mushrooms   pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quai-t 

Parley,  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Continental, quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Eadishes    doz.  bunches 

Ehubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bimdle 

Seakale    ...- basket 

Shallots   lb. 

Spmach   bushel 

Tomatoes  ...small  punet 

Turnips    bunch 

Vegetable  Mai-rows,  doz 


0  to  3    0 


2 

2  0 
0  B 

3  0 
0  9 
0  0 

2  0 

3  0 
0  6 

0  fi' 

1  0 
0  9 
0  9 
J  0 
0  4 
3-  0 
3  0 
0  3 
0  0 


0  0 

4.  0 

0  0 

4  0 

1  II 
111  II 

3  0 

5  0 
1  H 
1  0 
1  « 
1  II 

1  3 

2  0 
II  li' 

4  0 
0  l> 
0  9 
0  (i 


Early-leafing  Horse-Chestnuts. — the  best  known  tree  in  Parii 
is  an  early-leafing  horse-chestnut  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens — the' 
'^ Marronnier  dn  viiujt  Jl/co>'."  It  comes  into  leaf  a  few  weeks earHer  than 
the  other  trees  in  the  gardens,  aud'is  popularly  supposed  to  be  in  good 
leaf  on  the  20th  of  March  every  year,  though  we  saw  it  behind  its  time 
in  the  spring  of  1867-  It  is  not  generally  known  that  such  trees  are  by 
no  means  rare.  In  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  6th  of  March  this  year 
we  saw  half  a. dozen  within  sight  at  the  same  time,  and  aU  "with  partially 
unfolded  leaves.  The  majority  of  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  were  quite 
bare,  and  we  have  since  observed  the  same  thing  in  several  of  the  London 
parlis. 

Pansies  in  Bouquets. — In  passing  through  the  central  row  in 
Covent  Garden  the'  other  day  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  see  dark 
coloured  Pansies  tastefully  worked  into  boucjuets.  The  bouquets  were  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  white  Camellias,  and  other  pui'e  white  flowers. 
The  effect  of  the  rich  dark  pansies  among  these  was  vci"y  charming  as 
well  as  quite  novel. — H.  V. 


ANSWERS  TO  COREESPOKDENTS, 


y.  (Exhibitions  of  Hyacinths  may  now  be  seen  at  the  nurseiies  of  both 
Messrs.  yeitch  and  Cutbush.) — J.  T.  T.,  GuEBXSEV.  (From  any  of  the 
Paris  nurseries  where  herbaceous  plants  are  grown.  If  yon  get  plants  in 
pots  they  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time.) — BlIiCHriELD  (Through 
any  good  nm'serjman.) — M.  (Xext  week.) — Messes.  M.  (The  Cow 
Pai-snip.) — C.  G.  (Tobacco  smolce  will  kill  green  and  other  fly  indoors ; 
outside  try  applications  of  tobacco  water,  sidphur,  and  Scotch  snuii', 
washing  them  oft'  on  the  second  or  tlurd  day  with  clean  water  applied 
with  force  from  the  giu'den  engine  or  a  powei-ful  syringe.) 

NOTICE.— Cotmtry  booksellers  having  reported   some  of  the   earlier 

numbers  of  "The  Garden  "to  he  out  of  print,  we  beg  to  state  that 

every  pagehas  been  stereotyped,  and  consequently  "  The  Garden "'  can 

never  run  out  of  print. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 

through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  ft-om. 

the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 

quarter,  payable  in  advance.   AU  the  back  numbers  may  he  obtained 

through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  book-staUs,  and  from  the 

office. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  sliould-iie  addressed 

to  William  Eoeinsox,  "  The  Garden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 

Street,   Covent  Gcvrden,  London,  W.C.     All   letters  referring  to 

SuhscrirpUons,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  piatters,  should 

le  addressed  to  The  PuELiSHEK,nf  <7ic  same  Address. 
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Vi^ 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aet  itself  is  Natube." — Shakespeare. 


THE  SIX  OP  SPADES. 

CHATTER   YIII. 

IxDEED,  I  think  that  there  are  few  institutions  more  health- 
ful, and  few  sights  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  heart,  than 
that  of  a  Tillage  flower  show.  It  induces  first  of  all  that 
communion  of  classes  which  teaches  men,  more  forcibly  than 
schools  or  sermons  can,  to  recognize  their  place  and  duty ;  and 
does  this  with  a  cheerful  ease  and  freedom  very  sparse  (please 
to  observe  the  fashionable  adjective  "sparse,''  a  new  shilling,  I 
assure  you,  in  the  coinage  of  etymology)  in  the  assemblies  of 
Englishmen.  Orchids,  delicately  reared  in  heat,  are  gathered 
under  one  tent  with  the  hardy  wild  flowers  of  the  field;  the 
luscious  Grape  fi-om  my  lord's  vinery  rests  upon  the  same 
table  with  the  Gooseberry,  hirsute  and  corpulent ;  and  as  the 
question  is,  not  which  of  these  is  more  beautiful  or  better  than 
its  neighbour,  but  which  is  best  of  its  kijid,  which  has  been 
most  carefully  and  wisely  cultivated ;  so  when  men  meet 
together,  lawmakers  and  brickmakers,  coronets  and  "  billy- 
cocks," the  consideration  for  each  to  take  home  with  him  is 
this,  not  whether  he  is  richer  m  purse  or  higher  in  grade  than 
another,  because  God  has  put  all  men  in  their  places,  but 
whether  he  is  useful  and  good  in  liimself.  It  concerns  every 
man,  and  vitally,  to  reflect,  not  whether  he  is  a  duke  or  a 
ditcher,  for  that  is  pre-an-anged  and  fixed,  but  whether  his 
dukcry  or  his  dike  are  m  the  best  available  condition. 

If  it  be  said  that  vei-y  few  will  make  this  inference,  or  note 
m}-  obscure  analogy,  I  may  lay  stress  at  all  events  upon  the 
fact  that  there  is  the  communion  of  classes,  pleasantly  estab- 
lished, and  that  from  this  kindly  genial  intercourse  new 
sjTupathies  cannot  fail  to  spring.  All  are  in  good  spirits  and 
good  temper  to  begin  with.  The  Duke  congratulates  Mr. 
(Mdacro  upon  that  glorious  basket  of  forced  fruits.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  worth  a  liundi-ed  guineas  in 
Covent  Garden  Market ;  and  Mrs.  Cooper  is  still  more  delighted 
with  a  long-legMd  dusty  Geranium,  which  would  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  Pelargoniums  at  Slough,  by  causmg  them  to  die 
with  laughtei-,  but  which,  nevertheless,  has  achieved  to-day 
the  third  ]irize  for  window  plants 

Then  comes  a  friendly  fusion  of  exhibitors.  The  owner  of 
the  soil  has  hearty  words  for  that  occupier  who  proves  to-day 
that  he  is  not  abusing  it,  and  whose  neat  garden  proclaims  to 
the  landlord,  every  time  ho  passes  in  his  carriage,  industry, 
liappiness,  and  the  rent  gradually  accumulating  in  the  recesses 
of  an  old  stocking.  Again,  I  say,  it  is  a  goodly  sight.  The 
people  of  a  village  ought  to  Ijc  as  one  family,  and  to-day  they 
seem  to  be  so ;  and  when  the  band  of  our  Vohmtoer  Eitlemcn 
— a  good  band,  too,  though  the  performer  on  the  trombone 
might  be  accounted  jiodgy  for  militai-y  purposes — concludes 
witii  "God  Save  the  Queen,"  we  feel  cvciy  one  of  us  that  we 
have  met  for  good,  that  there  are  refreshments  in  life  which 
can  cheer  and  strengthen  for  many  a  toilsome  day,  and  tliat 
the  surest  purest  happiness  is  that  of  men  working  with  the 
means  which  arc  at  hand,  so  ample  and  so  apt  when  charity 
seeks  thorn,  to  make  those  around  them  happy.  I  remember 
to  have  heard  from  an  elderly  colonel  of  my  acquaintance,  that, 
when  a  young  man.  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  fro((uently  for 
tea  and  picquct  with  an  invalid  aunt,  because  he  thought  it  his 
duty.  It  was- an  awful  bore  at  first,  he  said,  but  he  aftei-wards 
found  in  his  kinswoman  a  most  genial  companion  and  excellent 
friend.  "  I  learned  more  wisdom  from  that  gentle  sufferer," 
he  told  me,  with  an   earnest  thankfulness,  "than  could  be 


extracted  from  a  platform-load  of  Spurgeons ;  and,  though  I 
give  you  my  honour-  that  I  always  thought,  until  the  day  of 
her  death,  that  she  was  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  left 
me  ten  thousaud  pounds."  "Oh!"  exclaims  the  sceptic,  with 
his  unbeheving  sneer ;  and  I  only  wish  the  colonel  could  hear 
him.  He  would  repeat  his  small  observation  in  a  vci-y 
different  key. 

But  Where's  the  Curate  ?  We  left  him  communing  with 
Cooper  pere — he  is  now  with  Cooper  ftVy.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  that  Tom  junior  is  at  this  moment  the 
happiest  individual  out.  He  has  won  the  first  prize  for  a  posy 
of  wild  flowers  (we  call  it  a  bouquet  m  our  schedule,  but  I  like 
the  sweet  old  English  word  far  better,  and  so  do  the  little  florists), 
achieving  this  victory  over  thirteen  competitors,  and  sur- 
mounting obstacles  of  a  stupendous  magnitude ;  for  it  is 
currently  reported,  not  only  that  BiUy  Jenkinsou's  mother  had 
been  seen,  on  her  return  from  weeding,  with  large  contributions 
of  field  flowers  for  her  sweet  William,  but  further  that  Tim 
ISTorris's  big  brother  "got  all  his,  and  tied  'em  up  for  him." 
Against  these  fearful  odds,  these  grand  advantages,  Tom 
Cooper  has  won  the  day;  be  has  utterly  discomfited  the 
mother  of  Jenkinson  and  annihilated  the  large  fraternity  of 
Norris.  There  he  stands,  reading  the  card,  which  proclaims  his 
conquest,  for  the  ninety-thii-d  time,  and  merrier  than  Mr. 
Merry  himself  when  Thormauby  shot  forward  opposite  the 
stand,  and  aU  that  he  wished  was  won. 

"UTience  came,  I  wonder,  Tom's  taste  for  wild  flowers,  and 
his  cleverness  in  grouping  them  so  prettily  ?  Ask  him,  and 
he  will  look  up  with  a  smile  at  the  Curate,  who  is  even  now 
suggesting  to  him  how  he  might  have  made  some  little  im- 
provements ;  and  if  you  would  know  furthermore  how  and 
when  the  lesson  is  learned,  ask  the  Curate,  as  I  have  asked, 
and  you  will  hear  his  system. 

On  Sunday  evenings,  in  the  summer-time,  some  twenty  boys 
from  the  village  school  assemble,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  at 
his  Eeverence's  garden  gate.  They  h.ave  been  good  lads  in 
church  and  school,  or  they  would  not  be  there ;  and  as  our 
ecclesiastical  Spade  comes  out,  with  some  books  on  wild  flowers 
in  his  hand,  little  blue-eyed  Joe  Birley  plucks  him  by  the  coat, 
and  whispers  proudly  into  an  ear  very  promptly  inclined  to 
receive  the  informatiou,  "If  you  please,  su-,  I  said  all  that  big 
cholic  "  (collect  for  the  day  intended)  "to  Jliss  Kose,aud  never 
made  no  mistak."  Whereupon  Joseph  is  permitted  to  carry 
one  of  the  volimies  for  reference,  a  dignity  esteemed  in  that 
boy  brigade  as  highlj^  as  the  Yictoria  Cross  by  a  soldier;  and 
off  they  go  for  the  fields.  At  the  first  stile,  which  leads  to  the 
inclosnres,  there  is  a  halt  for  choosing  sides,  the  Curate 
nominating  two  of  the  most  experienced  artists  as  leaders,  and 
these  electing  their  forces  alternately.  Then  the  suborduiates 
receive  from  their  commanding  officer  their  special  orders  and 
instructions ;  some  are  to  remain  with  him  to  help  in  arranging; 
these  ai-e  to  gather  white  flowers,  those  pink,  and  so  on ;  while 
others  must  bring  "totter-grass,"  fern,  or  variegated  leaf,  to 
complete  the  outer  circle  of  the  collection. 

Each  company  has  a  librarian,  whoso  ofiice  it  is  to  find  in 
his  illustrated  works  the  flowers  brought  in  by  his  brothers, 
and  to  communicate  their  name  and  histor}-.  Their  English 
names,  mind  you,  for  our  Curate  wisely  decluies  to  muddle 
their  small  brains,  and  weaiy  their  young  jaws,  with  botany. 
I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once,  and  then  with  a  bilious  old 
gentlemau,  who  proposed  that  all  wild  flowers  exhibited  at  our 
show  should  have  their  Latin  names  and  classification.  "I'll 
tell  you  iiiij  mind,"  quoth  the  curate,  "botany  isa  gr.iud  science 
for  those  who  have  the  head  and  the  time  for  it.  but  it's  about 
as  useful  to  a  ploughman's  child  as  a  ball-room  fan  to  an 
Arctic  voyager;  and.  therefore,  so  far  from  rewarding  any  of 
my  young  rustics  for  Latinizing  our  dear  old  country  flowers,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  award  for  the  precocious  jiedant  trans- 
iiortation  to  Botany  Bay.  Carry  out  your  idea,  and  wc  shall 
iiave  the  labourer's  child  no  more  exclaiming.  'Oh.  faythur, 
there's  a  Dandelion  !'  but 'Aspicc,  O  paterfamilias  dilectc.  ubi 
liContodon  Taraxacum  flavescit !' while  his  sister,  pointing  to 
a  Buttercup,  shall  astonish  its  mammy  by  requesting  her  to 
'employ  her  optical  apjiaratus  in  the  direction  digitally 
indicated,  and  to  acbnire  the  Eanuuculus  bulbosus,  of  the  class 
Pulyaudria,  and  the  order  Polygynia.'" 

"  I  try  to  teach  them  somcthmg  better  about  Buttercups," 
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he  said  to  me,  as  I  met  him  one  eveuiug  with  his  boys,  and  he 
referred  to  the  subject ;  and  phioking  one  of  the  flowers  in 
question,  he  held  it  before  a  charming  little  fellow,  who  could 
scarcely  have  seen  half-a-dozen  summers,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  learned  any  verses  about  it.  The  answer  came  promptly, 
in  that  soft  reverential  tone  which  makes  a  child's  recitation  so 
very  touching  : — 

"It  would  bo  ^TOng  on  pomp  or  di'eas 
To  spend  our  thoughts  or  houi's; 
Another  lesson  Christ  has  taught, 
Showing  the  simple  flowers.    . 

There's  not  a  j'ellow  Buttercup, 

Returning  -ndth  the  spring, 
But  it  can  boast  a  golden  crowu 

As  bright  as  any  king."  * 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  Curate.  "Now,  Johnuy,"  and  he 
called  another  of  his  pupils,  "Tell  this  gentleman  about  'all 
things  bright  and  beautiful.'"  And  Johnny  began  forth- 
with : — 

"  All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  creatures  great  and  small. 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  Uttle  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  then-  glowing  colours, 

He  made  their  tiny  Avings, 

The  i-ich  man  in  his  castle. 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate. 
He  made  them,  high  or  lowly. 

And  ordered  their  estate."  f 

And  Johnny  was  commanded  to  cease  firing.  "They  love 
these  verses,"  our  pastor  continued,  "as  the}'  love  the  flowers; 
and  my  hope  is,  that  through  life  they  may  connect  the  one 
with  the  other. 

"There is  a  wondrous  revelation  in  these  earth-stars,  blue 
and  golden,  as  Longfellow  has  told  us  in  his  grand  melodious 
rhymes,  and  I  trust  we  are  reading  it  together.  I  love  to 
imagine  that  when  these  boys  are  men,  the  labourer,  going  to 
his  work  and  from  it,  may  be  remiuded,  as  he  looks  upon 
these  old  familiar  friends,  of  the  lessons  we  are  learning  now ; 
that  "  the  hewers  of  wood  "  may  stop  to  recognize,  with  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  and  brighter  hopes  of  the  future,  the 
Anemone,  the  Primrose,  the  Violet,  the  Lily,  or  the  Hyacinth ; 
that  pale  mechanics,  in  their  Sunday  walk,  may  repeat  to  their 
little  ones  the  precepts  which  are  taught  by  the  flowers ;  and 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  far  away  may  dream  of  the  meadow 
and  the  grove,  and  awake  with  a  deeper  afiection  for  their 
beautiful  English  bu-thland,  a  braver  heart  to  maintain  its 
freedom.  Yes,  I  love  to  imagine  that  the  recollection  of  these 
hippy  wanderings  among  the  summer  flowers  may  help  to 
revive  in  weary  men  the  freshness  of  boyhood's  happiness ; 
that  some  of  these  lads  may  hereafter  be  of  that  company  of 
whom  our  greatest  sacred  poetf  has  said : — 

"  '  There  are,  in  this  loud  stunning  tide 

Of  human  care  and  crime, 
With  whom  the  melodies  abide 

Of  th'  everlasting  chime ; 
Who  carry  music  in  their  heart. 
Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart, 
Plying  their  daily  task  with  busier  feet, 
Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat ;' 

and  may  know,  to  quote  the  words  of  our  greatest  divine 
since  the  Reformation, J  how  to  'reconcile  Martha's  employ- 
ment with  Mary's  devotion  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  his 
trade  to  retire  from  time  to  time  within  the  chapel  of  his 
heart ;  and  to  converse  with  God  by  frequent  addresses  and 
returns. 

''I  want  these  little  men  to  be  what  Mr.  Kingsley  calls 
'minute  philosophers;'  to  find  by  the  roadside  and  by  the 
brookside  some  of  'the  riches  which  God  has  given  the  poor;' 
to  feel,  as  it  is  vrisely  said  by  Alphonse  Karr,  in  his  delightful 
'  Tour  round  my  Garden,"  Le  bonheur  n'estpas  une  rose  bleue, 


le  bonheur  est  I'herbe  des  pelouses,  le  liseron  des  champs,  le 
rosier  des  haies,  un  mot,  nn  chant,  n'importe  quoi.'  " 

And  much  more  pleasant  converse  had  I  with  our  Curate  on 
that  sweet  srmimer's  eve,  what  time  the  happy  boys  were 
racing  to  and  fro  with  the  pretty  posies  in  their  hands;  and 
the  gorgeous  kingfisher  shot  down  the  brooklet,  like  a  meteor, 
at  the  sound  of  their  merry  voices  ;  and  the  swift  trout  darted 
to  his  hole,  as  they  plucked  the  campions  from  the  bank  ;  and 
the  landrail  craked  in  the  mowing  grass,  complaining,  I  infer 
from  his  harsh  tones,  that,  being  long-toed  and  formed  for  the 
swamps,  as  a  great  naturalist  tells  us  (Darwm  "  On  Species," 
page  186),  he  should  be  thus  uncomfortably  located  in  the 
meadows;  and  far  in  the  distance  "  the  cuckoo  told  his  name 
to  all  the  hills,"  some  of  them  distinctly  repeating  it,  as  though 
Mr.  Cuckoo  were  going  upstairs  to  a  party  ;  and  we  wandered 
and  woudered,mitil  the  dews  wept  for  that  gentle  day ;  and 
the  two  floral  armies  fought  the  battle  of  the  bouquets,  and 
victory  was  adjudged;  and  victors  and  vanquished  supped, 
"  as  only  boyhood  can,"  upon  the  Curate's  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer ;  and  we  all  went  thankfully  home,  and  "  bedward 
ruminating."  S.  R.  H. 

(To  he  continued.) 


'  From  "Hymns  tor  Little  Children." 
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HORTICULTURAL  TOASTS  EST  AMERICA. 

Ch.uiles  Dickens,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  America  to  his 
friend  Porster,  wrote  : — "  The  general  talent  for  public  speaking 
here  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  things  that  force 
themselves  upon  an  Englishman's  notice.  As  every  man  looks 
forward  to  being  a  member  of  Congress,  he  prepares  himself 
for  it,  and  the  result  is  quite  surprising.  The  old  ciistom  of 
drinking  sentiments  is  quite  extinct  with  ns  ;  but  here  every- 
body is  expected  to  be  prepared  with  au  epigram  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

A  rather  remarkable  display  of  the  kind  of  epigrammatic 
toast-giving  alluded  to  by  Dickens  took  place  at  the  anniver- 
sary dmner  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  some 
few  years  ago,  from  which,  suppressing  the  names  of  the 
epigrammatists,  a  few  examples  may  be  given,  which  will  not 
be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 

1st  Toast. — Horticulture — that  rational  and  noble  art  which 
regales  and  delights  all  the  senses ;  which  nourishes  a  generous 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  Blessings,  and  enables  man  to- 
create  a  new  Eden  in  place  of  that  which  his  first  ancestor 
forfeited.  ^ 

2nd  Toast. — The  Me.v  of  Skq.l  in  enlightened  cultivationr^wlio 
have  changed  the  Grab  into  the  Newtown  Pippin,  and  the  Hog- 
peach  into  the  Noblesse  and  Vanguard. 

3kd  Toast. — The  Aut  which  makes  all  climates  one,  making  the 
tropics  tributary  to  hyperborean  regions,  and  giving  even  to 
snowy  Russia  the  Pine-Apple  and  the  Mangosteen. 

4Tn  Toast. — The  Encouragement  of  a  Taste  foe  Flowehs. — God 
gave  them  for  our  delight,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  signs  of 
a  cultivated  age  to  love  and  study  them. 

5th  Toast. — Agiucultuke  and  Horticultuee. — The  allied  powers 
that  make  the  Desert  teem  with  abundance,  and  bid  the  Wilder- 
ness exhale  the  perfume  of  Roses. 

6th  Toast. — The  two  Great  Facts. — God  made  the  first  garden  ; 
Cain  built  the  first  city. 

7th  Toast. — The  Rising  Gener.vtion. — May  these  young  Twigs  be 
so  Teai.ved  as  to  need  but  little  Trimming  ;  may  they  become 
valuable  Standards,  produce  Eruits  worthy  of  a  Premium,  and 
receive  prizes  at  the  great  Final  Exhibition. 

8th  Toast. — Gardening. — The  art  by  which  Nature  is  made  to 
improve  her  own  productions. 

9th  Toast. — May  we  henceforward  deem  it  more  honourable  to 
crown  with  garlands  the  successful  cultivator  than  to  gather 
laui-els  on  fields  of  battle. 

10th  Toast. — The  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  Greatest  Number. 
The  whole  world  a  Garden  :  hands  enough  to  cultivate  it,  and 
mouths  enough  to  consume  and  enjoy  its  abundant  produce. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  each  of  the  foregoing  toasts  was 
received  with  uproarious  and  long-continued  applause,  or  that 
many  other  toasts  were  spoken  and  drank  to  on  that  "  festive 
occasion,"  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  reproduced  in  these 
pages  at  some  future  opportunity.  H.  IST.  H. 
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NATUEE ;  OR,  THE  POETRY  OF  EARTH  AND  SEA  * 
iLLUSTRATioys  that  make  hideous  the  subjects  Tvhich  they 
attempt  to  '"  ilhistrate "  are  unfortunately  not  uncommon. 
But  in  the  l)ook  before  us  there  are  illustrations  in  which  the 
very  life  and  spirit  of  yegetation  are  expressed  so  truthfully  that 

one  obtains  a  new  idea 
of  the  exquisite  power 
of  good  engraving  as  a 
teacher.  The  things 
I'epresented  seem  to 
live — to  toss  on  the 
breeze,  to  bathe  in  the 
glorious  sun ;  yet  all 
is  in  black  and  white. 
By  such  art  as  this 
we  teach  in  the  highest 
sense.  Numbers  have 
no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing at  their  best  many 
of  the  subjects  with 
which  they  have  to 
deal.  This  particularly 
applies  to  gardeners, 
who  are  debarred 
from  seeing  many  of 
the  noblest  objects 
of  their  charge  in 
their  native  habitats 
or  in  the  places  Tyhere 
they  happen  to  attain 
perfect  beauty  and 
vigour  in  this 
country.  To  such, 
X\.-'MTsf^V^'-(/0^  y'/^:^ ,  '  illustrations        which 

VV>  txF I' T   'J '/^^'  ■  ^-•."  fnlly     render    the 

beauty  and  the  dig- 
nitj'  of  the  subjects 
tlioy  represent  are  a 
priceless  boon. 

The  present 
volume,  and  some 
other  books  recently 
published  hj  Messrs. 
Nelson,  seem  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era 
in  the  art  of  faithful 
and  artistic  rendering 
of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature.  The 
illustrations  are 
mostly  drawn  by 
Giacomelli.  who  seems 
llic  prince  of  graceful 
designers  on  wood. 
'I'o  give  some  ide.a  of 
j\[adanic  Michelet's 
style,  as  well  as  of  the 
cliarniiug  illustrations 
with  wliich  the  book 
aliounds,  we  quote  a 
portion  of  her  intro- 
ductory chapter  on 
the  garden,  accom- 
panj-ing  it  by  one  or 
two  of  the  beautiful 
Watoraido  VcgotatJon.  engravings  : — 

"The  ftai'ilon !  Row  many  meaTiin<r9  in  that  one  single  word! 
How  many  iiitorpiTtiitions  have  been  jrivcn  to  it!  Bnt  remember 
tlint  tlio  pai'ilen  which  oiu'  hearts  really  love  ia  no  vast  space  in 
which  the  vision  is  utterly  lost,  but  rather  that  limited  enclosure 
whioh  retains  the  soul  half  captive;  its  concentration  acts  all  the 
iniii-e  powerrully  as  nn  inspiration,  and  lends  winys  to  our  dreams. 
A    limited    enclosure,   and    even  something    less.      Who  docs  not 

•  "  Nature  ;  or.  Tlio  rnehy  of  Earth  nnrt  Sen.*'  From  the  French  of  Mndnmc 
Micbolet.    With  :JtK)  Desitrus  1)3*  Giacomelli,    London;  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 


remember  the  pathetic  history  of  the  prisoner  of  Fenestrella,  all 
whose  garden  was  a  tiny  lowly  herb,  which  had  sprung  up  between 
two  stones  in  the  lonely  courtyard  ?  And  this  herb  took  entire 
possession  of  him,  linked  him  to  heaven  and  space,  and  so  firmly 
held  his  soul  that  even  liberty  would  have  been  nothing  to  him 
without  it.  What  more  could  he  need  ?  He  who  has  loved  most 
truly,  he  it  is  who  alone  has  thoroughly  comprehended  the  porera 
Picciola. 

"  Fortune  does  not  allow  all  of  ns  to  see  the  globe — the  wide,  wide 
world.  But  all  of  us  may  wander  in  this  garden — the  miniature  of 
a  world,  which  furnishes  us  with  a  little  turf,  a  limited  degree  of 
cultivation,  something  of  the  shade  of  woods  and  the  freshness  of 
waters — sometimes  the  sweet  illusion  of  a  fair  pei'spective — and  the 
vague  uncertain  murmur  as  of  distant  seas  and  dying  waves. 


yi'^i-i^^^^^y 


"  I  do  not  speak  here  of  those  monumental  gardens  which  are  the 
pride  of  great  cities  ;  or,  rather,  their  saloons,  given  up  to  noisy 
and  thoughtless  crowds.  Much  more  heartily  do  I  love  that  litt^- 
plot  of  ground  of  which  Virgil  speaks;  the  quiet  retreat  of  the 
good  old  man  to  whom  War  had  left  but  a  small  portion  of  his 
demesne,  and  that  not  the  best.  Yet  not  the  less  did  it  contain 
everything — the  agreeable  and  the  useful — grass,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  even  bees,  with  a  few  tall  and  vcnei'able  trees,  rich  in  so  many 
pleasures  for  him  who  sat  beneath  their  shade. 

"  Those  great  and  noble  trees,  in  the  potent  magic  of  snnshine  and 
shadow,  possess  all  the  charms  of  memory.  How  many  souls,  souls 
(ns  we  feel)  akin  to  our  own,  liavc  passed  away,  never  to  return 
again !  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  dream  of  them  :  all  life  seems 
informed  with  regret. 


-'^'f<: 


English  ralnce  and  Gardens. 


•'  But  sweet  friendships  are  more  easily  formed  with  secondniy  and 
less  imposing  lives— with  lives,  that  is.  within  our  own  range  of  sym. 
pathy.  The  fruit  tree  which  n\ounts  no  higher  than  oui-selves,  and 
droops  its  fruit  into  our  grasp— and.  still  lower,  the  humble  flowere 
of  the  (ield— these  are  our  true  friends.  And  the  latter— so  small 
and  so  exquisite !— seem  to  breathe  forth  in  their  frogranco  the  subtle 
soul  of  the  e.arth  ;  one  might  almost  say,  its  thou.jhts. 

"The  famous  'Pamdises'  of  I'ei-sia  wcro  no  more  than  this— an 
agreeable  confusion  of  fruit  and  (lower.     Kven  tlio  kings  in  their 
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royal  gardens  were  desirous  of  notliing  more.  Not  an  inch  of  ground 
was  wasted  on  an  empty  efiect  of  grandeur.  No  trees  evei-ywhere 
displayed  their  barren  majesty.  There  were  few  broad  alleys,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  maze  of  narrow  paths  wound  here  and  there 
among  the  orchard-growth.  Flowers— everywhere  flowers  !  In  that 
land  of  Ught  they  seem  a  coruscation,  and  it  is  with  them  that 
nowadays  "we  have  awakened  a  glow  of  warmth  in  our  pale  West. 
In  the  few  openings  of  our  mighty  forests,  what  have  ice  ?  The 
French  vervain,  whose  sombre  leafage  is  scantily  brightened  by  a 
single  and  almost  imperceptible  flower. 

"  From  Persia  we  have  derived  all  the  adornment  and  wealth  of 
spring.  It  seems  as  if  its  sunshine  were  not  so  much  warm  and 
geniaT,  as  fresh  and  youthful ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  ray  of  dawn. 
Tulips,  anemones,  ionquils,  and  all  the  variety  of  ranunculi,  were 
its  gifts;  aye,  and  those  violets,  lilies  of  the  valley,  pinks,  and 
narcissi  which  seem  so  thoroughly  our  own.  The  delicate  lilac,  the 
peach  with  its  shower  of  virgin  snow,  and  finally,  supreme  above 
all,  the  rose  in  itfj  close  sympathy  with  the  bulbul— song  mingled 
with  sweet  odours.  All  this,  too,  for  the  first  innocent  hour  of  the 
young  year!  Later  on,  with  the  lauguishments  of  summer,  the 
daughters  of  India  come  to  greet  us,  and  the  children  of  Tropical 
America." 

"  Nature "  is  divided  into  seven  "  Books,"  as  follows  :— 
I.  The  Garden;  II.  Pastoral  Scenery  ;  III.  Woodland  Sceneiy; 
IV.  Moiintain  Sceuerv ;  V.  River  Scenery  ;  VI.  Lake 
Scenery ;  VII.  The  Sea ;  each  of  these  being  agam  divided 
into  from  three  to  twelve  chapters.  Our  extracts  and  illustra- 
tions speak  sufficiently  of  the  merits  of  the  book,  though  they 
tell  nothmg  of  its  excellent  finish  in  printing  and  paper.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  to  every  lover  ofnature. 


THE     F  R  U n^  GARDEN. 

CHOICE  APPLES  ON  WIRE  FENCING. 

Many  years  ago,  on  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  here,  I 
found  the  slip  of  ground  outside  the  kitchen  garden  protected 
with  a  rabbit-proof  fence.  The  fence  consisted  of  a  dwarf 
-vfall  and  wire  netting  in  these  proportions  :  on  the  wood  side 
the  wall  was  a  little  more  than  two  feet  high,  on  the  garden 
fi-om  eight  inches  to  one  foot ;  on  the  top  of  this  wall  wire 
netting  two  feet  high  was  fixed  to  a  strained  wire  at  top  and 
another  at  bottom.  Thus  the  fence  was  four  feet  high  from 
the  outside,  and  a  little  less  than  three  from  the  inside.  The 
height  so  made  up  has  proved  sufficient  for  the  exclusion 
not°only  of  rabbits,  but  also  of  hares.  Its  bare  and  naked 
appearance  was,  however,  anything  but  pleasing.  Therefore 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  economic  grounds,  it  was  resolved 
to  cover  it  with  fruit  trees.  The  east  side  was  consequently 
at  once  devoted  to  pears,  the  north  to  apples,  and  the  west 
partly  to  apples  and  partly  to  plums.  I  will,  however,  now 
only  allude  to  the  apples,  which  have  done  best,  although  the 
pears  have  done  well.  The  plums  have  not  succeeded  satis- 
factorily— the  cold  spring  winds,  against  which  the  net  affords 
no  protection,  generally  bhghting  the  blossoms,  in  spite  of 
other  protecting  expedients.  For  this  reason  I  would  not 
recommend  plums  for  such  positions.  But  such  a  fence  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  very  best  places  for  apples  and  many 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  pears. 

Having  planted  the  yoixng  trees  at  about  eighteen  feet  apart, 
the  next  process  is  tlie  training.  If  the  tree  is  intended  for 
horizontal  training,  little  cutting  will  be  needed.  The  main 
shoot  might  be  bent  and  twisted  in  various  forms,  to  compel 
the  dormant  buds  to  break  throughout  its  entire  length.  A 
simple  removal  of  the  terminal  buds,  and  the  proper  amount 
of  divergence  from  the  straight  line,  will  generally  suffice. 
The  space  at  command  may  thus  be  furnished  hi  less  time. 
There  is  attendmg  this  mode  just  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
buds  ;  occasionally  some  one  or  more  of  them  refuse  to  yield 
to  such  compulsory  practice,  and  then  the  form  of  the  tree 
is  marred  for  life.  For  this  reason,  and  for  very  dwarf  trees, 
it  is  safer  and  surer  practice  to  cut  them  boldly  back,  say,  two 
or  three  mouths  after  planting,  to  withiu  six  inches  or  a  foot 
of  the  stock.  From  the  very  bottom  of  the  tree  four  or  six 
shoots  will  then  spring  forth.  The  lower  ones  on  each  side 
must  then  be  carried  to  the  right  and  left  horizontally,  and 
the  others  ranged  above  them  in  regular  order,  and  at  regular 
distances.    The  width  of  the  branches  from  each  other  is  an 


important  point.  The  object  being  a  screen,  the  branches 
should  be  closer  than  usual.  On  a  space  not  quite  three  feet 
high  six  or  seven  branches  are  arranged  ;  thus  close,  of  course 
the  screen  is  complete  ;  but  perhaps  for  general  purposes,  one 
foot  between  the  branches  would  be  a  safe  rule.  Having 
started  the  trees  on  the  right  track,  the  next  consideration  is, 
when  are  they  to  be  stopped  in  their  growing  career  ?  This 
brings  me  to  the  cjuestion  of  summer  pruning,  about  which 
there  are  two  important  points.  The  first  is  the  best  time,  and 
the  second  the  proper  extent  to  prune.  In  reference  to  young 
trees  of  this  kind,  don't  prune  them  at  all  the  first  summer. 
Having  relieved  them  fi'om  the  knife  in  spring,  let  them  not 
afterwards  be  meddled  with  until  the  autumn.  Started  on 
the  right  track,  the  further  they  run,  within  reasonable  limits, 
the  better  for  their  future  vigour.  A  yard  or  four  feet  will 
not  be  an  excessive  distance  to  have  traversed.  Towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  character  of  the  growth  made,  and  to  bend 
it  into  the  direction  of  fruitfulness.  This  will  be  best  ac- 
complished by  lopping  ofi  probably  one-third  from  its  length, 
and,  if  so  much  labour  can  be  bestowed,  by  beuduig  the  shoot 
left  as  much  back  upon  itself  as  it  will  endure  without 
breaking.  The  tendency  of  this  will  be  to  equally  develop  all 
the  buds  on  the  shoot,  to  prevent  the  terminal  ones  breaking 
into  new  growth,  and  to  store  up  in  them  all  alike  the  germs 
of  fertility.  All  these  highly  essential  objects  will  be  more 
effectually  promoted  if,  towards  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
October,  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  carefully  examined,  and  a 
few  of  the  largest  pruned.  If  any  are  found,  notwithstanding 
the  horizontal  spread  at  plantmg,  to  have  acquired  a  vertical 
bend,  they  must  be  boldly  removed.  This  first  examination 
of  the  roots  must  be  performed'  with  skill.  Growth  must  be 
tende'rly  checked.  If  these  oi^erations  are  properly  performed 
at  the  right  period,  no  more  wood  will  be  made  the  first 
season,  but  many  more  of  the  thin  angular  wood  buds  will  be 
developed  into  plump  roundish  fruit  buds  ;  and  from  this 
period  in  the  history  of  the  tree  the  produ-Ction  of  such  buds 
is  to  be  the  chief  object  aimed  at  in  all  future  prunings  of 
either  root  or  top.  With  such  a  mode  of  planting  as  is  here 
described,  wood  will  be  produced  in  abundance.  The  knife 
may  occasionally  be  useful  to  give  it  the  proper  form,  but  the 
chief  use  of  pruning  henceforth  will  be  as  an  aid  to  fertility. 
And  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  fertility  is  chiefly 
secured  through  pruning  the  root  rather  than  the  top  of  the 
tree.  Root  pruning  may  have  for  a  time  to  be  repeated 
annually,  or  biennially.  If  the  trees  show  a  tendency  to  run 
too  much  to  wood,  pruning  is  the  remedy.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  necessity  for  this  will  cease. 

If  these  preliminary  pruniugs  have  answered  their  proper 
purpose,  the  shoots  next  summer  will  be  covered  with  fruit 
buds.  From  or  near  the  clusters  of  fruit,  a  wood  bud  will 
also  spring  forth  into  a  shoot.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this 
side  shoot  ?  Let  it  grow  until  June,  and  then  shorten  it  back 
within  four  or  six  leaves  of  its  base.  It  will  soon  break  out 
into  new  growth,  and  this  growth  may  either  be  persistently 
pinched  off — say  every  three  weeks — or  allowed  to  grow  freely. 
I  prefer  this  mode  until  the  end  of  September,  and  then  to  cut 
clean  off,  back  to  and  beyond  the  point  cut  to  in  June.  The 
exact  point  must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  buds  at 
the  base  of  this  shoot.  These  are  our  reserve  for  fruiting  next 
year.  Sometimes,  if  they  are  very  ,plump,  cutting  close  to 
them,  even  at  so  late  a  period,  will  start  them  into  growth.  If 
this  happens,  next  year's  crop  is  ruined ;  so,  if  fully  developed, 
it  is  safer  to  leave  a  few  buds  of  the  second  growth  than  to  cut 
up  to  or  beyond  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  base  buds  are 
backward,  out  back  fearlessly  to  one  or  two  buds  only.  This 
will  concentrate  the  remaining  energies  of  the  tree  upon  the 
organization  of  fruit  buds.  However,  unless  weU  versed  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  kinds  of  buds,  and  the  growing  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  diSierent  trees,  it  will  be  safer  practice 
merely  to  cut  back  to  the  point  shortened  to  in  June  than  to 
go  beyond  it.  This  final  shortening  completes  the  summer 
pruning. 

The  extending  growths  on  each  shoot  should  be  treated  the 
same  as  last  year,  until  the  whole  space  devoted  to  the  tree  is 
covered ;  after  that  all  growths  should  be  stopped,  pinched,  or 
pruned,  in  the  manner  described,  for  the  side  shoots.    There 
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■will  be  no  want  of  shoots  for  furnishing  the  top  of  the  tree. 
If  a  straight  stem  is  chosen,  its  leading  shoot  must  be  cut  in 
year  by  year,  as  recommended  for  the  maiden  tree,  until  enough 
branches  are  formed  for  the  furnishing  of  the  sides.  Its  fur- 
nishing mission  is  noiv  ended.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  with 
liberal  cultui-e  is  not  the  want,  but  a  redundancy,  of  wood,  and 
the  needful  skill  to  turn  this  wood  to  fruitful  account.  By  the 
modern  improvements  in  fruit  culture,  winter  pruning  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  It  consists  in  merely  completing  the 
much  more  important  process  of  summer  pnining.  Its  amount 
is  regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  shortening  process 
was  carried  during  the  gi-owiug  period.  The  spurs  should 
then,  if  any  have  been  left  to  shorten,  be  cut  back  to  within  a 
bud  or  two  of  their  base.  After  the  trees  are  fairly  established 
such  a  shortening  often  becomes  unnecessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  proper  time  of  this  final  pruning  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. From  what  has  been  said  about  summer  pi'uniug,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  trees  which  need  most  cutting  now  are 
those  that  were  then  in  the  most  excitable  state.  For  this 
reason  the  spurs  were  left  longer  upon  them.  Now  this  fact 
affords  the  proper  cue  to  their  final  pruning.  The  great  danger 
to  be  most  sedulously  guarded  against  is  the  early  flowering  of 
fruit  trees.  Spring  frosts  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of  fruitful 
prospects.  Consequently  our  interest  is  to  keep  the  buds 
donnant  as  long  as  possible.  With  this  oljject  in  view,  the 
final  prmiing  must  be  deferred  to  the  latest  moment.  There- 
tore,  instead  of  pcrformmg  the  winter  pruning  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  leave  it  until  the  middle  or  end  of  March;  for  the  last 
cut  of  the  knife  is  the  startling  summons  for  the  bud  to  come 
forth  and  bloom. 

When  the  trees  are  thoroughly  established,  and  a  fruitful 
habit  induced,  less  pruning  of  any  kind  is  needed  afterwards. 
It  thus  happens  that  the  induction  of  fruitfulncss  speedilj' 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  much,  or  auy  pruning;  for,  like 
any  other  good  habit,  once  established,  fruitfulness  repeats 
itself  readily ;  and  this  habit  is  the  most  powerful  agent  that 
can  be  employed  either  by  nature  or  art  for  reproducing  fertility 
in  continuit}-.  Vegetable  life  indeed  seems  to  have  no  choice 
in  this  matter;  and  herein  consists  a  danger  to  inexperienced 
growers.  A  frnitful  state  of  a  tree  demands  modifications  of 
])revious  practice  ;  an  excess  of  fruitfulncss  may  become  a  real 
danger.  It  is  easy  of  course  to  remove  part  of  the  crop  ;  and 
this  ought  at  all  times  to  be  attended  to.  In  the  thinning  of 
fruit  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  fine  fruit  is  of  more 
value  than  six  small  ones  ;  but  I  do  not  chiefly  refer  to  thinning : 
the  whole  culture  that  indiu'ed  the  fruitfulness  will  rofiuire 
modification.  The  restrictions  upon  the  growth  of  wood  must 
be  relaxed.  Root  pruTiiiig  will  not  oidy  become  imnecessary, 
but  Injurious.  I'runings  and  toppings  in  .Inne  may  be  com- 
pletely dispensed  with ;  in  fact.  Nature  will  often  take  this 
matter  Into  her  own  hands  by  offering  no  growth  to  stop.  Anj- 
3'oung  shoots  that  are  produced  maj-  lie  cut  close  back  in 
Sejjtember  without  the  slightest  danger  of  the  dormant  buds 
at  their  base  bursting  into  growth;  but  for  the  evil  of  an  early 
bloom  such  is  the  best  course  to  pursue,  as  the  whole  power  of 
life  should  now  bo  carefully  husbanded  for  the  manufacture  of 
fruit.  In  sucli  cases  there  is  literally  no  winter  ])nining;  the 
sole  pruning  being  confined  to  the  removal  6f  any  young 
growths  in  September. 

Trees  thus  bent  upon  frultfidues.s  require  feeding.  Two  or 
throe  good  soakings  of  sewage  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  or 
toil  dressing  throe  Indies  or  four  inclies  thick  of  well  rotted 
manure  In  the  winter,  will  keej)  then;  up  to  their  work  for 
year.s.  The  fence  here  described  has  now  got  into  this  state. 
The  whole  care  It  needs  Is  summer  pruning  aiul  winter  nourish- 
iiig.  A  determined  frult-bearing  habit  has  been  sec\n'cd,  and 
the  duty  of  the  cultivator  consists  in  promptly  and  discrlnii- 
nately  thinning,  carefully  feeding,  and  complacently  giithcrlng 
the  regularly  displayed  and  tem))ting  produce.  That  produce 
is  extraordinary  In  (piantity  and  fine  in  quality.  The  trees 
stretch  right  and  left  along  the  fence  to  a  distance  each  way  of 
nme  feet,  and  the  branches  are  aiTanged  one  above  another  six 
or  seven  rows  deep.  Their  ropes  of  fruit  are  so  massive  in 
themselves,  and  are  placed  so  close  together,  as  to  form  a 
complete  screen  that  renders  the  fence  invisible.  It  is  literally 
a  fruit  screen,  set  oil"  to  the  highest  advantage  by  the  fine 


foliage  that  struggles  through,  between,  or  out  from  among 
the  contmuous  clusters  of  fi-uit. 

SLugular  enough,  too,  although  rabbits  occasionally  get  upon 
the  edging  of  the  dwarf  wall,  and  hares  can  reach  to  the  lower 
branches  by  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  they  seldom  attack 
the  produce.  They  seem  to  dislike  nibbUng  at  the  apples 
through  the  wire  netting  of  li  inch  mesh.  All  who  have  seen 
this  fence  are  charmed  with  these  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  profitable  boimdary  to  a  kitchen 
garden.  It  combines  in  a  high  degree  the  merits  of  utility 
aud  beauty,  and  is  just  as  efficient  as  an  unclothed  fence  for 
the  exclusion  of  vermin.  P. 


PEARS  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
In  reply  to  Mr.  Willis  (p.  38 1),  allow  me  to  say  that  the  evidence 
as  to  quality  o£  British  r.  French  or  Channel  Island  pears  does  not 
rest  upon  the  two  varieties  he  names,  viz.,  Chaumontel  and  Duchesse 
d'Angonlemc.  What  he  says  respecting  these  two  sorts  is  simply  in 
accordance  with  what  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject  of  pear  growing — viz.,  that  the  large,  coarser  varieties 
of  pears  are  of  better  quality  grown  in  France  and  the  Channel 
Islands  than  we  can  produce  them  in  England  ;  and  the  further  north 
the  worse  they  are.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  from  this 
place,  Chatunontel  is  very  inferior,  and  the  Duchesse  is  no  better  than 
a  turnip.  But  this  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  point  at  issue.  I  main, 
tain  that,  for  all  qualities,  size  excepted,  I  have  gron-n,  and  seen 
others  grow,  the  best  varieties  of  pears,  such  as  Marie  Louise, 
Louise  Bonne,  Seckle,  and  Winter  Nelis,  and  other  good  sorts,  of 
better  quaUty  than  ever  I  have  seen  grown  in  France  or  the  Channel 
Islands.  T.  Baixes,  Southgate. 


COLD  MASTIC   FOR  GRAFTING    PURPOSES. 

The  inconveniences  that  always  attend  the  use  of  warm 
compositions,  and  the  trouble  of  making  them,  have  brought 
very  much  into  fashion  cold  mastics,  which  soften  under, 
the  heat  of  the  hands,  or  remain  unctuous  from  the  nature 
of  their  composition.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  cold  mastic 
can  compete  with  that  of  M.  Lhomme-Lefort,  manufac- 
tured by  his  son  at  Belleville,  Paris.  This  mastic  is  sold  in 
tin  boxes,  in  which  it  preserves  its  pliability,  even  after  the 
Ijox  is  opened.  It  is  spread  on  the  graft  with  a  sjiatula,  and 
should  it  be  necessary  to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  these 
should  first  be  wetted.  Once  exposed  to  the  air,  it  hardens  a 
little.  It  does  not  crack  with  frost  nor  run  in  hot  weather, 
and  Is  the  best  composition  that  can  be  used.  Wc  have  seeu 
in  Germany  a  cold  composition  Invented  by  !M.  Lucas,  pomolo- 
glst.  This  is  made  of  Burgundy  pitch  melted  over  a  slow 
fire.  Into  this  is  ]ioured  the  third  of  its  weight  of  alcohol  of 
90°,  stirring  tho  mixture  constantly  with  a  stick.  The  only 
drawback  with  cold  mastics  is  that  thcj'  do  not  harden  suffici- 
ently In  winter  when  they  are  applied  In  autumn,  then  the 
frost,  having  an  advantage  over  a  soft  substance,  can  reach 
the  tissues  of  the  tree  thus  insufficiently  ju-otected. 

C.  B.liTET. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. — IIow  am  1  to  trot  rid  of  moss  on  my  apple 

trees  ? — ,1.   li.,  lii'i'ffnrd. [Many  scrapo   it  off,  but  neither  scnipiiijif, 

washing,  nor  painting  have  any  pcnnaiicnt  value.  Tho  jfi*ouud  in  tlio 
noi>;libourlu)od  of  tho  trees  must  bo  thoroiiirldy  dniiued  and  oiiriohed  so 
as  to  induce  a  ntoro  healthy  growth.  'I'hi-  oxistonco  of  moss  aud  lioluni  on 
fniit  trees  is  simply  iiu  indication  of  docropitudo,  romovablo  in  tho  case 
of  young  trees,  wliose  growth  may  bo  improved  under  more  liberal  troat- 
mont ;  but  gouonilly  irremovable  in  old  onos,  on  which,  however,  the 
moss  does  little  harm  beyond,  perhaps,  that  of  hartiouring  insects.] 

Neglected  Oi'Chards.— I  have  lutoly  como  into  nosspssion  of  an 
orcliiird  wliii'h  has  boon  so  nogloctoil  a.s  to  bo  literally  a  tliickot  of  woods  and 

nibliisli.     How  ought  I  toprof.H'iI  toimproveit  ?— B. [lu  tbolirst  place 

pare  and  burn  the  surface,  then  spread  the  ashes  over  the  ground  ana  dig 
them  in  along  with  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  The  burning  is  cfFecteil 
as  follows  : — A  heap  of  faggots,  pruoings,  and  other  ganlon  refuse  is  piled 
up  together,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  ;  this  is  covered,  to  the  thickness  of 
some  eighteen  inches,  with  the  surrounding  soil,  which  is  charred  and 
burned  by  setting  lire  to  the  wood  in  tho  middle  of  it.  One  ton  of  wood, 
it  is  said,  will  burn  three  tons  of  soil ;  therefore  by  erecting  and  firing 
several  mounds  simultaneously  in  the  way  just  described  a  largo  amount 
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of  burnt  earth  may  soon  be  obtained,  and  if  satm'ated  with  liquid  manure 
it  becomes  an  excellent  fertiliser.  Paring  and  burning  is  also  a  good  x»lan 
for  getting  rid  of  slugs  and  other  vermin.] 

Vines  Shedding  their  Fruit.— The  starting  of  my  fine  this 
year  has  reminded  me  that  last  season,  although  it  started  well,  and  was 
well  fui-nished  with  incipient  bunches,  the  bunches  themselves,  after  a 
short  time,  tm-ned  yellow,  and  fell  off.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  bunches  thus  falling  off  ?    I  should,  if  possible,  like  to  take 

means  to  prevent  a  reeuiTence  of  it  this  year. — Subscriber. [It  is 

difficult  to  state  the  cause  of  your  vine  failm-e  without  some  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  border  in  which  it  grows,  and  likewise  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  house  was  kept  during  the  time  it  showed  its 
bunches.  When  forcing  commences  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  the  border 
is  proi3erly  drained,  and  the  temperature  kept  at  about  from  60°  to  65°  at 
night,  ranging  by  sun  heat  to  betiveen  75°  and  80°,  there  ought  to  be  no 
failure  such  as  you  complain  of.  Last  year,  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
the  season  was  wet,  and  rf  your  border,  if  outside,  was  not  well  di-ained, 
and  if  a  too  high  temperature  was  kept  up  during  the  time  your  vine 
showed  fruit,  it  would  most  likely  fail  in  the  way  you  describe.  If  you 
are  in  doubts  about  the  state  of  the  border  and  your  vine  roots,  some 
wooden  shutters,  or  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  might  be  used  to  cover  the 
border  till  dry  summer  weather  sets  in,  and  be  sure  not  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature too  high,  unless  your  vine  is  of  the  Muscat  or  the  ITrontignan 
section. — T.] 

Select  Pears. — "Will  you  kindly  favom-  me  with  the  names  of  a 
few  good  Pears,  such  as  will  succeed  both  on  walla  and  in  open 

quarters  ? — Chatteris. [The  following  may  perhaps  answer  your 

purpose.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  do  laest  on  a  wall : — Citron 
des  Garmes,  Baronne  de  Mello,  Beun'e  Diel,  *Beurre  Eance,  Beurre 
Hardy,  *Beurre  Sterckmans,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beiirre  Superfin, 
*Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  *Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  *Easter  Beurre, 
Flemish  Beauty,  *Glou  Mor^eau,  Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  *Marie  Louise,  Thomp- 
son's, Urbaniste,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  *Winter  Nelis. 


GARDEN    IN    THE    HOUSE. 


LILACS  FOE  INDOOR  DBCOEATIOK 

LiBACS  stand  cutting"  admirably ;  a  branch  is  a  bouquet  in  itself, 
and  several  branches  are  furnishing  fit  for  any  vase,  glass,  or  basket. 
The  Persian  lilacs,  of  which  there  are  three  or  more  varieties — the 
Persica,  P.  alba,  and  laciniata,  or  cut.leaved — are  the  neatest  in 
flower  and  foliage.  Next  in  order  of  value  for  cutting  are  the  two 
white  varieties  of  the  common  Ulac,  a  large  and  smaller  one,  of 
spotless  purity,  which  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  the  so-called 
white  Persian  variety.  This  common  lilac  is  perhaps  the  least  useful 
for  cutting.  Of  a  bluish  tinge,  it  is  less  eifective  than  many  of  the 
other  and  newer  sorts.  Charles  X.,  Cocciuea  rubra,  insignis,  grandi. 
flora,  and  spectabilis  are  among  the  best  varieties  for  colour  and 
size  of  bloom.  These  or  any  other  high-coloured  and  fine  sorts 
produce  a  fine  effect  mixed  with  the  white  and  plentifully  relieved 
with  fine  foliage.  The  latter  is  no  figure  of  speech,  as  the  leaves  of 
the  lilacs  differ  almost  as  much  as  the  flowers,  and  range  from  pur- 
plish tints  to  a  faded-looking  green.  For  bouquet  work  no  leaves  of 
lilac  are  admissible  but  those  of  the  Persian  varieties,  and  of  those 
the  cut-leaved  is  the  most  effective,  either  interspersed  with  other 
flowers  or  as  an  outer  fringe.  Lilac  flowers  are  largely  employed, 
chiefly  out  of  season,  in  bouquet  making.  When  seen  in  every  town 
square  and  cottage  garden,  and  sniffed  in  every  breeze,  they  are  very 
generally  discarded  as  too  common  for  these  purposes.  But  the  mode 
of  making  up  into  hand  bouquets  is  at  all  seasons  alike,  and  may  be 
briefly  adverted  to. 

The  flowers  of  lilac,  unless  it  be  on  weak  plants  of  the  Persian 
varieties,  are  far  too  large  for  bouquet  work.  Each  branchlet  of  the 
bunch  of  blooms  must  be  separated  and  mounted  on  an  independent 
stem  formed  of  small  stick  or  wire.  These  artificial  sprigs  should  be 
alike  in  size  and  form  as  near  as  may  be.  Two  general  styles  will 
be  needed,  according  to  the  place  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  Stiff 
compact  little  branches — that  is,  comparatively,  always  retaining 
more  or  less  of  the  natural  shape — should  be  made  up  for  the  central 
portions,  and  thinner,  more  slender  sprays  for  the  outer  edges  of 
bouquets.  The  lilac  is  almost  equally  adapted  for  any  part  of 
bouquet  making.  They  form  a  good  foundation  to  be  dotted  over- 
head with  other  more  showy  or  contrasting  fiowers,  such  as  white 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Bucharis.  On  a  red  ground  of  lilac,  throwing 
up  a  few  dividing  sprays  between  white  flowers  have  a  grand  effect. 
They  mis  well  with  most  other  material,  and  hardly  ever  seem  out  of 
place  ;  and  few  flowers,  except  those  of  Spiraea,  can  exceed  lilacs  for 
fringings  and  finishings.  Elegant  drooping  sprays  of  white  lilac, 
partially  hidden  on  a  green  ground  of  maidenhair  fern,  the  double 
fringe  contrasting  -ndth   a  bouquet   containing  three  or  five  high. 


coloured  Camellias,  is  a  bouquet  as  near  perfection  as  may  be  in  a 
certain  style  of  arrangement. 

Scarcely  anything  need  be  added  about  the  culture  of  the  lilac. 
The  plants  gTow  anywhere  and  anyhow.  In  the  dark  sunless  courts 
of  great  cities,  half  choked  with  dust  and  wholly  begrimed  with 
soot,  the  lilac  lives  and  opens  its  fresh  treasury  of  sweets  every  Maj'. 
Its  home  is  the  shrubbery  or  thin  wood,  though  in  the  commonest 
gardens,  on  waste  places,  hedgerows,  the  lilac,  is  found.  Still  the 
plant  pays  for  culture.  Give  it  good  soil  and  a  clean  rich  root  run, 
enriched  vrith  well  rotted  manure,  and  the  leaves  and  flowers  will 
well  repay  the  trouble.  They  will  reach  a  size,  acquire  a  substance, 
put  on  a  glow  of  colour,  and  diffuse  a  fragrance  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  commonplace  lilac,  if  indeed  any  lilac  can  be  properly  called 
common.  Lilacs  have  a  tendency  to  overcrowd  themselves  into 
weakness  from  below,  and  over-flower  themselves  into  weakness  from 
above.  For  remedy  the  first,  thin  out  or  remove  all  the  suckers  ;  for 
the  second,  behead  the  plant  and  start  afresh.  It  is  well  to  keep  up 
the  stock  by  planting  a  few  suckers  a  yard  or  so  apart  every  year. 
To  cut  the  largest  amount  of  bloom  from  the  smallest  area  of  leaf  or 
branch,  lilacs  ought  to  be  kept  to  a  single  stem  like  huge  standard 
roses.  Allow  no  suckers  from  root  or  stem ;  prune  back  any  irre. 
gular  branches  that  may  break  away  from  the  head.  Trained  and 
managed  thus,  the  plants  become  highly  artistic,  and  will  yield  many 
more  and  far  better  flowers  for  cutting.  D.  Buiiy. 


HANGING  BASKETS  AS  HOUSEHOLD  ORNAMENTS, 

In  our  large  cities,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  diversions  of 
the  ladies  is  to  fill  their  windows  with  pretty  plants,  either 
planted  in  jardinieres  of  costly  tile,  or  else  in  hanging  baskets- 
of  mostrnstic  make.  After  a  little  time,  when  they  have  grown' 
to  appropriate  height,  and  the  doooping  plants  have  attained  .suf- 
ficient length,  the  beauty  of  the  window  garden  is  appircut. 


Fig.  1.  Suspended  ■Window  Bastet. 


Every  visitor  on  the  very  moment  of  entrance  into  the  room 
is  pleased  at  the  simple  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  plants,  and 
even  the  passer-by  on  the  side  walk  will  stop  for  a  moment  in 
his  hurry,  and  look  upon  the  cozy  bower  of  bloom  just  inside 
the  glazed  window  panes. 

Eig.  1  is  a  design  for  a  hanguig  basket.     The  box  is  made  of 
handsomely  carved  wood,  the  inside  lined  with  zinc   or  clay ; 
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the  basiu  is  filled  with  earth,  and  in  it  are  planted  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  Coleus,  Geraniums,  Ivy,  Callas,  and  quite  a  variety 
of  other  flowers.  The  size  is  about  2  by  3:V  to  0;-  feet.  Few  or  no 
hanging  baskets  we  have  ever  seen  sul^5assed  tliis.  Fig.  2  is  an 
illustration  of  a  largo,  deep  basket  filled  with  a  dense  growth  of 


Fig.  2.  Blue  Convolvulus. 

the  Convolvulu.s  mauritanicus.  This  is  a  highly  ornamental 
jjlaiit  of  drooping,  half  shrubby  character,  slender  habit,  with  a 
profusion  of  elegant  light  l)lue  blossoms,  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
widtli,  forniiug  an  admiraldc  ]ilant  for  suspended  vases  or 
baskets.  It  continues  long  in  blossom,  and  thrives  very  well 
ill  a  room. — IIoiUcHllarigf. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

THE  LACKEY  MOTH. 

BY  EDWARD  NEWIIAN. 
Tims  lackey  is  only  too  fumiliar  to  all  who  possess  gardens  or 
oi'cliiirds.  Ill  insect  biography  wo  always  begin  with  the  egg,  and 
tliis,  llio  lii'st  stago  of  its  existence,  is  in  the  present  instance  tlio 
mnst  interesting  stage,  because  tho  most  abnovinal.  Wc  arc  ac- 
custiimeil  to  see  sunic  insects' eggs  shaped  liUo  niiu'|iins,  and  act  up 
on  end  as  if  for  a  game  at  skittles,  aniT  we  constantly  lind  others 
shaped  like  ii  Dutch  cheese,  and  glued  fast  by  tho  bnso  to  tho  upper 
surface  of  a  leaf  ;  but  it  is  not  common  to  lind  a  liundred  or  more 
of  the  eggs  of  any  insect  arranged  with  symmetry  in  a  circle,  round 
a  twig,  and  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  compact  broad  band 
like  a  bracelet  or  armlet ;  and  this  is  exactly  tho  manner  in  which 
the  female  lackey  deposits  her  eggs.  When  you  have  cut  tho  twig 
in  order  to  preserve  this  curiosity,  which  must  attract  the  notice  of 
even  tho  most  incurions,  and  the  twig  has  shrunk  in  drying,  tho 
bracelet  can  be  moved  up  and  down,  round  and  round,  with  tho  same 
facility  as  a  real'bracelet  on  the  wrist  of  its  wearer.  Each  individual 
egg  is  fashioned  something  like  that  production  which  for  some 
occult  i-eason  is  called  a  pork  ])ie,  a  delicacy  supposed  to  bo  par. 
ticularly  attractive  to  tho  freciueuters  of  tho  Crystal  Palace  and  of 


railway  "refreshment  rooms";  there  is  a  slight  depression  on  the 
top,  and  round  this  a  raised  rim.     Such  is  each  egg  per  se. 

It  appears  that  the  parent  female  is  possessed  of  two  pear-shaped 
reservoirs,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  filled  with 
liquid  glue,  or  at  any  rate  with  something  that  has  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  Uquid  glue.  Each  of  these  reservoirs  or  glands 
has  a  passage  coimected  -with  the  oviduct,  and  at  the  moment  of  the 
passage  of  the  egg  thi-ough  the  oviduct  a  portion  of  this  glue  is 
discharged,  and  completely  envelopes  the  egg,  not  only  fbring  it  to 
the  twig,  but  forming  a  coating  or  shell  exterior  to  the  ordinaiy 
egg-shell.  The  glue  of  whieli  this  top  coat  is  formed  instantly 
becomes  hard  by  exj^osui-e  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  so  tenacious 
that  two  pieces  of  cardboard  once  cemented  together  with  it  cannot 
be  separated  mthout  tearing.  The  glue  is  perfectly  insoluble  in 
water ;  it  is  neither  dissolved  nor  disintegrated  by  the  influence 
of  rain  or  frost.  Immersed  in  this  glue,  the  eggshells  remain 
compactly  united  together  for  years,  like  jewels  set  in  some  not 
very  showy  metal ;  a  circular  hole  in  the  crown,  when  present, 
revealing  the  secret  that  the  infant  caterpillar  has  escaped.  The 
united  band  or  bracelet  of  eggs  is  as  hard  and  as  compact  as 
porcelain ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  feeble,  how  minute,  how 
excessively  soft,  and  how  liable  to  injui'y  is  each  infant  cateipillar 
on  its  emergence  from  the  eggshell,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by 
what  means  it  escaped. 

Ko  sooner  have  the  little  dingy  hirsute  beings  made  their  ajjpear- 
ance  aud  breathed  the  invigorating  air  than  they  set  to  work  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  and  very  speedily  indeed  do  they  manage  to 
construct  a  silken  tent,  aud  to  enclose  a  few  leaves  of  tho  apple  tree, 
aud  on  these  they  feed  until  entirely  consumed.  All  tho  caterpillars 
contained  in  one  band  or  bracelet  of  eggs  unite  in  the  construction 
of  one  tent,  under  which  they  reside  in  harmony,  a  happy  family. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  originally  inclosed  are  consumed,  the  eater- 
]iillars  take  in  other  leaves,  which  they  consume  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  so  they  go  on,  continually  enlarging  the  iield  of  operations,  until 
t  ho  bough  f avoiu'ed  by  then-  selection  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
disgusting  mass  of  clammy  web. 

When  about  to  change  their  skins — a  process  all  caterpillars  are 
iloomed  to  undergo — they  creep  from  under  this  tent,  and  each,  lixing 
ilsclf  (irmly  on  the  outside  by  means  of  its  claspers,  crawls  out  of 
t  lio  skin  that  it  has  outgrown,  and  leaves  it  adhering  to  the  roof  of 
the  dwelling.  I  have  seen  more  than  fifty  of  these  cast-off  habili- 
ments decorating  tho  roof  of  a  single  tent.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  the  lackeys  continue  very  long  under  shelter  of 
their  tents.  When  they  have  grown  old  enough,  and  strong  enough, 
and  bold  enough,  they  take  advantage  of  the  shades  of  eveuing  to 
see — or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  to  feel — a  little  more  of  the  outer 
world.  But  then  this  difiiculty  occurs  to  them  :  "  Supposing  wo 
wander  about  in  the  dark,  how  are  we  to  find  our  way  back  at  dav- 
break  to  this  safe  and  comfortable  retreat  ?"  ^Vho  has  not  heard  of 
"  Rosamond's  Bower,"  and  the  "  labyrinth,"  and  the  "  clew  of  silk  ?" 
Of  course,  caterpillars  know  all  .about  it ;  and  so,  to  guard  against  all 
possibility  of  losing  his  way  home,  each  caterpillar  before  leaving 
home  spins  for  his  own  guidance  a  silken  clew;  he  produces  it  as  ho 
crawls,  just  as  a  boy's  kite  as  it  goes  farther  and  farther  takes  out 
more  and  more  string.  It  matters  not  how  far  lie  travels,  or  how 
tortuous  his  course;  the  clew  ho  has  provided  remains  where  he  left 
it,  and  by  its  guidance  he  can  at  any  time  find  his  way  back  to  his 
bower  through  the  labyrinth  of  leaves  and  twigs.  After  these  ex- 
jicrimental  excursions  the  caterpillars  rapidly  increase  in  size,  cease 
to  live  in  comiiany,  and  each  enters  on  a  solitary  and  indepeudout 
state  of  existence. 

In  gardens,  this  species  feeds  on  ajJijle,  plum,  and  many  of  our 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  even  inclnding  laurel,  although  this  is  a 
taste  rarely  exhibited,  and  wo  might  have  supposed,  from  tho  deadly 
effect  of  chopped  or  brnised  laurel  loaves  on  mothkiml  generally, 
that  this  would  be  a  diet  rather  to  be  eschewed  than  chewed;  and 
yet,  so  impartial  is  the  lackey  in  the  distribution  of  its  favours,  that 
it  may  occasionally  bo  seen  mnnching  laurel,  aud  weaving  its  web 
over  the  polished  leaves  as  if  it  were  tho  most  iimocuous  dainty.  As 
for  standard  roses,  it  will  occasionally  envelope  them,  if  neglected, 
with  such  a  mantle  of  web  as  to  mystify  the  uninitiated  gardener,  and 
cause  liini  to  t.alk  profoundly  of  the  deleterious  effect  of  cast  winds 
generally,  and  last  night's  frost  in  particular.  In  hedges  it  delights 
in  the  hawthoni,  and  in  woods  may  occasionally  be  seen  ou  aspeu, 
abcle,  hornbeam,  elm.  and  beech. 

Wlicn  full-grown  this  caterpillar  rests  nt  length  singly  among  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  if  the  tree  or  bough  be  shaken,  it  falls  help, 
lessly  to  tho  ground ;  it  docs  not  feign  death,  but  immediately  crawls 
to  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  shrub  whence  it  has  fallen,  and  sets  itself 
to  rcascend  without  loss  of  time ;  it  never  rolls  in  a  ring,  being  of  a 
feeble  and  flaccid  habit,  and  betraying  a  most  evident  absence  of 
vertebral    column.      Tho   bead   is   quite   as  broad  as  tho    second 
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Begment ;  the  body  is  long  and  almost  uniformly  cylindrical,  tut  fur. 
nished  with  aconspicuoas  skin.fold  all  along  each  side  juat  above  the 
logs ;  the  twelfth  segment  has  a  dorsal  elevation,  scarcely  amounting 
to  a  hump ;  every  part  of  the  body  emits  fine  soft  hairs,  but  these 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  conceal  the  bright  colours  hereafter 
described.  The  head  is  bluish  lead  colour,  with  two  conspicuous 
black  spots  on  the  forehead,  which  have  a  superficial  but  striking 
resemblance  to  eyes ;  the  second  segment  of  the  body  is  dull  orange, 
with  two  nearly  square  black  spots  on  the  back  ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
beautiftUly  striped ;  there  is  a  narrow  stripe  down  the  very  middle 
of  the  back  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  but  bordered  on  each  side  with 
black  ;  outside  this  on  each  side  is  a  broader  orange-coloured  stripe, 
intersected  throughout  its  length  with  black,  and  also  bordered  with 
black ;  this  is  followed  by  a  broad  side-stripe  of  a  bluish  lead-colour, 
sprinkled  throughout  with  minute  black  dots ;  this  broad  stripe  in- 
cludes four  large  black  spots ;  these  are  on  the  third,  fourth,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  segments,  one  on  each.  This  is  again  followed  by  a 
nairrow  orange  stripe,  bordered  with  black ;  below  this  is  a  narrower 
and  very  irregular  lead-coloured  stripe,  reticulated  with  black,  and 
including  the  blackish  spiracles;  and  below  the  spiracles  is  a  faintly 
indicated  and  irregular  orange  stripe ;  the  belly  is  smoky  lead-coloured, 
variegated  with  black;  the  legs  are  black,  aud  the  claspers  lead - 
colonred  and  paler  towards  the  feet. 


Transformations  of  the  Lackey  Moth. 

About  the  middle  of  June  this  caterpillar  ceases  to  feed,  and 
wanders  about  for  a  while  apparently  aimless  and  objectless,  but 
eventually  takes  up  its  station  on  some  fence,  railing,  tree  trunk, 
stone  wall,  or  other  durable  object,  or  even  spins  together  the  leaves 
of  its  food-plant.  In  either  case  it  forms  a  cocoon  of  yellow  silk, 
the  outer  portion  of  which  is  loose  aud  thin,  the  inner  compact  oval, 
and  much  resembling  the  cocoon  of  the  common  silkworm.  This 
cocoon  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  a 
di-y  yellow  powder  a  good  deal  resembling  sulphur ;  the  natm-e  and 
object  of  this,  and  the  source  when  it  comes,  have  never  been 
discovered,  and  I  have  attempted  in  vain  to  gain  any  information  on 
these  points.  Within  the  cocoon,  in  six  or  eight  days  the  caterijilla- 
turns  to  a  dark  brown  or  even  black  chrysalis,  mthout  gloss,  and 
beset  with  short  brown  hairs,  which  are  particularly  abundant  towards 
the  two  extremities. 

The  moth  appears  on  the  wing  in  July,  the  males  being  smaller 
than  the  females.  The  fore  vrings  are  bright  red,  brown,  or  yeUow, 
ivith  two  pale  oblique  transverse  lines,  the  first  being  situated  rather 
before  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  the  space  between  these  obHque  lines 
is  frequently  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  "n-ing ;  the  fringe  is  alter, 
nately  pale  and  dark.  The  hind  -wings  are  red-brown,  generally 
paler  than  the  fore  wings,  and  have  an  indistinct  straight  broad  bar 


across  the  middle.  The  head,  thorax,  and  body  are  of  the  prevaiHng 
red-brown  colour  of  the  wing.  It  is  a  variable  insect,  scarcely  two 
specimens  being  exactly  alike.  The  male  is  distinguished  from  the 
female  by  having  pectinated  or  fringed  antennse. 

The  intermittent  visits  of  this  insect  are  very  curious.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  indeed  for  many  years  previously,  the  few  apple  trees  I 
possess  were  annually  devastated  by  it,  but  subsequently  to  that  date 
not  a  web  was  to  be  seen  until  1866,  when  it  again  made  its  appear- 
ance. During  the  intervening  years  its  destructive  mission  appears 
to  have  devolved  upon  the  small  ermine  moth,  Tponomeuta  padella, 
which  year  after  year  completely  stripped  the  apple  trees.  In  1866 
the  lackey  returned  in  force,  and  this  was  not  only  the  case  at  Peck- 
ham,  but  all  the  southern  environs  of  London  suffered  from  its  visit ; 
a  correspondent  of  the  Entomologist  says  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hounslow  and  Harlington  its  depredations  were  so  extensive  that 
considerable  alarm  existed  among  the  market-gardeners  lest  the  apple 
trees  should  be  entirely  denuded  of  their  leaves,  and  the  crop  thus 
ruined.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  during  this  year  they  were 
particularly  attracted  by  the  better  kinds  of  fruit,  as  Quarendens, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Nonpareils,  Keswick  Codlings,  Ribston  Pippins, 
and  Hawthorndens.  Many  thousand  of  the  caterpillars  were 
destroyed  bj'  shooting  them  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  gunpowder, 
but  no  observation  appears  to  have  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
treatment  on  the  trees  ;  and  it  mil  scarcely  do  to  recommend  a 
remedy  which  may  prove  too  thorough. 

It  is  certain  that  the  egg  bracelets  are  manufactured  in  early 
autumn,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  eggs  remain  unhatched 
during  the  winter.  I  am  unable  to  suggest  a  better  remedy  than, 
shaking  the  boughs  of  the  trees  when  the  cater]:)illars  are  feeding, 
and  picking  them  up  as  they  fall  limjj  and  helpless  to  the  ground, 
aud  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  like  locking  the  stable  door 
when  the  steed  is  stolen  ;  but  this  process  carefully  conducted  must 
diminish  the  numbers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Haworth  says  that 
poultry  will  devour  the  caterpillars  with  avidity  if  admitted  while 
the  operation  of  shaking  down  is  in  progress. — Field. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


DESERTED    FAVOURITES.— THE    IRIS. 

ANY  flowers  that  may  be  justly  termed 
'■  old  garden  favourites,"'  are  now  either 
lost  altogether  or  comparatively  neglected. 
Among  these  the  Iris  stands  in  the  first  • 
rank.  It  is  not  inferior  even  to  the  stately 
Lilies  themselves.  The  distinct  and  pictu, 
resquely  graceful  form  of  the  corolla  not 
only  delighted  the  mere  lovers  of  garden 
flowers,  simply  for  its  positive  beauty,  but 
has  formed  the  model  for  graceful  designs  in 
many  branches  of  decorative  art.  The  Iris,  for 
IC^  its  beauty,  has  been  worn  as  a  badge  by  stalwart 
knights  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  as  was  the  Genet,  the 
Lily,  and  other  flowers,  often  the  last  gift  of  some 
fair  hand,  and  which,  if  worn  under  a  fortunate  star, 
aud  borne  to  victory,  became  permanent  badges  of  a  family  or 
a  city.  Heraldic  artists  wrought  the  elegant  fonn  of  the  Iris 
into  the  exquisite  device  of  the  Florentine  Lily,  as  it  is  called, 
mto  the  adopted  badge  of  Florence  and  of  the  Medici,  and 
also  into  the  three  "  Lihes"  of  France,  gold  on  a  field  of  azure  ; 
a  device  so  long  quartered  with  the  arms  of  England.  Flower- 
de-luce,  or  Fleur-de-lis,  are  both  names  inferring  the  plant  to 
be  a  Lily — a  kind  of  generic  term  by  which  the  fau'est  and  most 
stately  flowers  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
"  common  people  of  the  field,"  as  a  poet  has  styled  the  humbler 
flowers.  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  is  the  exclamation  of 
the  Preacher  on  the  Mount,  "  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  never  arrayed  like  one 
of  these."  The  conspicuous  beauty  of  the  Iris  tribe  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it  must  have  been  included  among 
those  "  lilies  of  the  field"  with  which  the  royal  garments  of 
Solomon  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  comparison ;  for  in  the 
glory  of  their  spring-tide  reign  it  may  be  said  literallj',  and 
that — 
Their  cohorts  are  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold.'* 
What  floral  effect  in  om'  garden  scenery  can  be  finer  than 
a  mass  of  the  common  purple  Iris,  such  as  that  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  next  page  ?  Its  erect  leaves,  like  green  sword- 
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Ijlades,  seem  to  protect  the  galaxy  of  gorgeous  beauty  which 
the  profusion  of  flowers  exhibit  within  and  among  the  bristling 
defences ;  the  contrast  of  that  erect  and  massive  assemblage 
of  leaves,  with  the  soft  colom-s  and  elegance  of  the  flowers  is 
not  one  of  the  least  charms  of  the  exquisite  Iris,  which  shares 
its  name  in  common  with  the  rainbow,  the  name  given  to  it  by 
Theophrastus,  the  eldest  of  the  grand  old  race  ot  early 
botanists,  and  which  signifies,  according  to  Plutarch,  "the 
eye  of  heaven." 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  lose  oneself  in 
dreams  among  the  wild  flowers  that  bloomed  when  the  world 
was  younger,  and  the  graceful  names  which  were  given  to 
them  out  of  pure  love  for  then-  beauty,  and  in  dreaming  and 
imagining  all  kinds  of  graceful  stories  of  the  fair  hands  that 
gathered  them  as  the  fairest  gifts  they  could  bestow  on  those 
they  loved  best,  gifts  to  which  jewels  of  gold  would  have 
Ijecn  vulgar  dross.  There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than 
such  imaginary  ramblings  among  the  flowers  of  the  past, 
except  actual  and  active  rambling,  and  trimming,  and  planning, 
and  planting  among  the  flowers  of  the  present. 

To  the  noble  mass  of  purple  Iris,  so  accurately  represented 
in  the  annexed  illustration,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  add 
a  noble  group  of  Iris  variegata  in  close  jirxtaposition, 
flashing  its  glittering  contrast  upon  the  royal  purple  of  its 
neighbour — or,  shall  we  divide  the  two  with  a  noble  clump  of 
I.  susiana,  with  its  great  lu'onze-pencilled  flakes  of  erect  petals  ? 


But  wo  must  decide  quickly,  and  stick  to  our  decision  firmly, 
or  the  choice,  if  we  Ijegin  to  hesitate,  will  become  extremely 
diflicult  iimong  the  various  charms  of  this  beautiful  and 
exclusive  flov.al  race.  Its  original  species  alVord  almost  endless 
variety,  botli  in  funn  and  colour,  some  bearing  flowers  both 
elegant  and  drooping.  Such  are  the  majority  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  section  of  the  IViniily,  others  of  the  tuberous  and 
bulbous-rooted  kinds  iirc  crisp,  glistening,  and  sculptural-like 
flowers  carved  in  jas])er  or  in  opal.  In  colour,  almost  every 
.shade  and  hue  adorn  these  gorgeous  flowers,  from  the  most 
delicate  agate  to  the  richest  and  deepest  jmrple,  from  the 
palest  silvery  yellow,  like  that  of  the  rising  moon,  to  the 
richest  orange,  with  mudifications  oF  each  of  these  leading 
hues  varying  sometimes  to  nearly  pink,  sometimes  to  dusky 
brown;  and  then  the  superadded  markings,  both  in  tho 
original  sjiecies  and  in  the  exquisite  new  varieties,  are  often  so 
roniarkable,  that  thoy  at  once  rivet  attention,  and  comjicl 
admiriitiiin,  tempting  one  to  compare  them — here  with  the 
sj)li'7idi(l  sable  slashes  on  the  flank  of  the  tiger — there  with 
the  cx(piisite  brown  cmbroideiy  of  the  skin  of  the  hunting 
loo])ard — and,  in  some  other  charming  flowers,  to  the  cerulean 
mottlings  an  tho  wing  of  a  jay.  In  short,  how  is  it  that 
the  Iris  family  is  not  made  a  much  more  conspicuous  garden 
feature  ."  It  presents  a  whole  host  of  advantages — splendour 
of  colour  and  form,  endless  variety,  and  a  degree  of  harduiess 
in   most  of  the   species   not  exceeded   by   that  of   the   wild 


I.  pseud-acorus,  whose  conspicuous  flowers  fleck  the  waving 
sedges  of  our  native  brooks,  with  glittering  dashes  of  golden 
yellow  in  the  first  weeks  of  May.  Xoel  HrjiriiHEYS. 


MY  DAFFODIL  GARDEN. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since 
Parkuison  described  the  Narcissus.  At  that  period  he  found 
the  nomenclature  in  great  confusion.  Since  then  Haworth 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  same  subject  and  prepared 
a  monograph  of  the  genus ;  and  within  the  last  two  years 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  has  thrown  it  uito  sections. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  spring-flowering  bulbs — and 
who  is  not? — could  not  do  better  than  secure  an  entire  col- 
lection of  them,  confining  the  more  rare  sorts  to  the  select 
flower  garden,  and  consigning  those  which  can  be  purchased 
in  large  quantities  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  wild  garden, 
planting  them  amongst  the  giuss,  in  the  shrubberies,  or 
wherever  a  floral  display  is  a  desideratum,  in  the  early  spring 
months. 

In  treating  of  the  contents  of  my  bulb  garden,  I  shall 
follow  the  sectional  arrangement,  and  the  first  that  presents 
itself  is  the  Ajax  of  Haworth,  or  the  Magnicoronataj  section 
ot  Baker,  with  their  time  of  bloomuig  in  the  neighljourhood 
of  London  in  1872. 

1.  PsEUDO-N.VKCissus. — Cro^TO  tloep  primrose,  divisious  of  the 
perianth  sulphur.     In  flower  end  of  February. 

2.  PsEUDO-N.VRCissus  juxoR. — Similar  to  No.  1  iu  colour,  but 
dwarfer  and  finer  shaped  as  regards  tho  flower,  and  iu  blossom  at 
the  same  time. 

3.  Pseudo-Narcissus  irrxiMus. — Eesembling  in  all  respects  No.  2, 
and  flowering  at  the  same  time,  but  more  slender  and  smaller  in  the 
flower.     Height  two  to  three  inches. 

4.  SiBTHOuri. — I  take  this  to  be  Obvallaris;  golden  yellow,  re. 
sembling  the  well-known  Maximus,  but  iu  flower  end  of  February. 

5.  Maximus. — Golden  yellow  ;  iu  flower  middle  of  March.  Under 
this  name  I  have  gi'own  major,  lobularis,  and  propinquus;  but  the 
difference,  if  any,  of  the  specimens  in  my  grounds  was  trifling.  I 
havG  reason,  from  one  or  two  sjiccimens  of  flowers  scut  to  me,  to 
suppose  that  there  arc,  as  in  Pseudo-Narcissus,  a  gradation  iu  the 
size  of  the  flowers  of  this  species,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  one 
possessing  such  will  send  specimens  to  the  ofiice  of  The  Garde.v 
iu  exchange  for  others. 

6.  BicoLOR. — What  I  have  gi-owu  under  this  name  has  a  yellow 
crown,  with  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  wiiitc  ;  Init  the  Kov.  Mr. 
Ellacombo  has  scut  me  under  this  name  a  flower  with  a  yellow 
crown  and  a  sulphur  peinanth,  and  a  flower  such  as  I  have  described 
as  bicolor  under  tho  name  of  Horsfioldi.  Mcssi-s.  Bnckbouse,  of 
York,  a  few  years  ago  sent  out  two  new  Narcissi,  countei-parts  of  tho 
two  flowers  sent  to  mo  by  Mr.  Ellacombe,  hut  much  larger.  The  one 
with  the  sulphur  perianth  thcj'  named  Empress,  and  that  with  tho 
white  perianth,  Emperor.  This  group  is  the  most  beautiful  of  tho 
section.     In  flower  third  week  of  March. 

7.  Ceumus. — I  have  grown  this  also  under  tho  name  ot  moscbatus 
and  albic.ius.  If  thcro  is  any  distinction  tiotwcon  them,  it  is  very 
trifling.  Colour,  light  sulphur,  approaching  to  white.  In  flower  third 
week  of  March. 

8.  Ceuxuus  FLORE  PLENO. — This  18  the  double  form  of  No.  7,  and 
is  scarce  at  present. 

9.  Pseudo-Narcissus  avkeus  axoi.icus  maximus  (Master Willmkr's 
cheat  DOinir.E  Daffodii,). — I  give  this  name  to  tho  well-known  double 
Daffodil  on  tho  authority  ot  Parkinson  (p.  101,  tig.  7),  and  of  this 
there  is  a  lessor  variety,  which  I  have  grown  a.s  minor  tloro  plono, 
not  more  than  two-thirds  the  height.  A  flower  which  I  linvo 
received  from  Mr.  Ellacombe  as  plcnissimus  major  I  liiul  described  by 
Parkinson  us  "  Pseudo-Narcissus  mnxinnis  aureus,  lino  Koscua 
Tindescanti — John  Tradescant's  great  Rose  Dattodil."  This  latter  is 
a  monstrosity,  apparently  n  inimber  of  flowers  in  one,  as  tho  spcci. 
men  in  question  has  ecvcrnl  centres.  This  same  viiriety  is  sold  by 
the  Dutclimen  as  Tradescanlluis.  The  single  forms  of  these  Turictics 
I  have  not  In-on  able  to  identify,  unless  it  be  that  a  flower  which  I 
nul  with  in  Covent  Garden  Market  some  days  ago,  as  large  as  maximus, 
and  of  the  sniphur  colour  of  the  divisions  of  the  pei-iauth  iu  No.  8 
is  the  single  form.  Information  on  this  subject  will  be  acceptable. 
The  flower  iu  question  comes  iu  with  tho  double  variety  above 
named. 

10.  "QuEEX  Anne's  DAFromi." — This  flower  I  i-eccived  from 
Jfr.  Ellacombe.  It  is  a  double  sclf-sulphur.colourcd  Nareissus.  Ho 
thinks  it  is  the  double  variety  of  Pseudo-Narcissus  minor;  but,  to 
me  it  looks  more  like  a  small  form  of  iucomparabilia.  I  put  it, 
howcTcr,  in  this  section  on  Mr.  Ellacombo's  authority. 
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11.  BuLBOCODiuM,  or  CoKBULARiA  of  some  ;  yellow.  A  very  distinct 
species,  with  rush-like  foliage.     In  flower  in  May. 

12.  BuLDOCODlUM  TENuiFOLius. — This  spscies  has  not  yet  flowered 
with  me. 

13.  Nakcissus  mixok  (of  Linn.eus). — This  resembles  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  minimus  in  height  and  size,  but  is  yellow  throughout. 
Flowers  beginning  of  March,  and  is  a  scarce  species. 

14.  BuLBOCODimi  MONOPHyLLUs. — A  S23ecies  recently  introduced 
from  Algiers,  but  not  yet  in  commerce.  The  flowers  resemble  the 
yellow  variety  in  all  resjiects  except  in  colour',  which  is  a  sulphury 
white.  P.  Baek. 

P.S. — Readers  are  invited  to  send  specimens  of  flowers  of 
anything  uncommon. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GASDEN. 


ColetlSes. — I  have  some  old  plants  of  these.    Can  I  bed  them  out  this 

season  ? — Delta. [We  would  not  advise  you  to  retain  your  old  plants 

for  bedding  purposes  j  place  them  at  once  in  heat,  and  they  wiH  yield 
abundance  of  cuttings,  which  are  very  easily  rooted  under  a  bell-glass  in 
a  warm  frame  or  pit.  Coleus  Verschaffeltii  is  vei'y  effective  out  of  doors. 
Coleuses  requii'e  a  temperature  of  50°  during  ^\'inter.] 

Amarantus  salicifolius. — This  beautiful  Amarant  is  now  so  well 
known  to  most  of  o\ir  readers,  that  description  is  needless.  We  merely 
allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  how  it  may  be  employed  with 
best  effect  in  the  iiower  garden.  The  plant,  in  all  respects,  is  extremely 
graceful,  and  is,  when  well  grown,  fully  furnished  at  the  bottom,  hence  it 
wUl  not  be  wise  to  use  it  as  a  centi-al  figure  among  a  crowd  of 
other  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  dwai"f  iu  stature.  As  an  isolated 
plant,  it  will  prove  most  effective  ;  also  as  a  vase  plant,  either  indoors  or 
out.  As  a  "sub -tropical  plant,"  it  wUl,  of  course,  prove  very  popular, 
and  may  be  considered  the  most  striking  annual  in  that  way. — H.  V. 

Sarraeenlas. — Kindly  name  the  bit  of  Sarracenia  I  have  sent  you, 

adding  at  the  same  time  the  kind  of  treatment  I  must  give  it. — S.  P. 

[Your  plant  is  San-acenia  pm-pm'ea.  Towards  the  end  of  next  month  shake 
it  out,  removing  some  of  the  old  sod,  and  re-pot  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum 
and  peat;  and  bear  in  mind  that  good  drainage  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Give  abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  and  allow  the  pot  to 
stand  in  a  saucer  of  water.  This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  its  culture 
quite  possible  in  the  open  air  in  England,  either  in  the  artificial  bog  or  by 
the  margin  of  ponds.  A  sunny  position,  with  plenty  of  air,  in  a  cool  house, 
is  then  all  that  is  required.] 

Carnations  and  Pieotees  from  Seed.— Permit  me  to  advise  your 
readers  to  make  a  trial  of  those  coUeotions  of  Carnation  and  Piootee  seeds 
that  are  now  offered  by  most  of  the  principal  seedsmen.  They  answer 
beautifully  for  mixed  borders  and  cut  flowers  ;  few  things  except  the  Rose 
can  equal  them.  There  is  an  amount  of  vigoui'  too  about  seedhngs,  that 
is  absent  in  many  of  the  named  varieties ;  they  will  flourish  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soU,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  flowers  will  come  double. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  interest  attached  to  raising  seedlings,  even 
when  we  know  beforehand  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  getting  any- 
thing very  superior  from  them,  measm'ed  by  a  florist's  standard  of  merit. 
To  most  people,  however,  a  flower  that  is  bright,  sweet,  and  beautiful  will 
give  satisfaction. — H. 


EARLY  VIOLETS. 

High  through  the  blue  of  noon 
The  clouds  move  sweet  Avith  rain, 

Fleecy,  and  white,  and  pm-e. 
Sheep  in  a  sunny  plain. 

While  sudden  drops  are  blown 
And  spUnter  on  the  pane. 

0,  for  the  April  woods 

That  never  shadows  hold, 
Fi-esh  "with  the  shining  leaves. 

Sweet  with  the  odorous  mould ! 
And  0,  for  Piinnose  nooks 

Of  gi'eenness  starred  with  gold ! 

But  dearer  far  than  all 
The  breezy  wold,  where  hide 

In  softly  nested  nooks 
The  violets,  April's  pride. 

Of  then'  own  breath  betrayed 
Ere  in  sweet  gloom  descried. 

And,  season  bright  and  brief. 
Betwixt  the  bud  and  bloom, 

Thoughts  of  thy  violet  nooks 
Will  darkest  hom's  Ulume, 

Win  yield  thy  brightness  Kght, 
And  sweeten  all  thy  gloom  ! 

— CasselVs  Magaz 
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HARDY  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

TKE  HEABT -LEAVED  CUOTJMBEB  TKEE  (MAGNOLIA  OOKDATA). 

This  forms  a  handsome  deciduous  tree  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high.  In  June  and  July,  when  decorated  with  its  numerous 
tuhp-like  flowers,  it  makes  a  flue  display,  especially  if  planted 
singly  on  a  lawn.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  Upper 
Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  the  sunny  banks  of  rivers ;  conse- 
quently it  succeeds  best  when  planted  in  a  deep  loamy  soil 
and  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  thrive  in 
any  good  garden  soil,  if  not  too  dry  in  summer.  It  is  incTeased 
by  means  of  layers  or  imported  seeds,  the  first  of  which  reached 
this  country  in  1801.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  either 
broadly  heart-shaped  or  ovately  su.bcordate,  entire,  and  on 
longish  footstalks ;  the  upper  surface  is  smooth  and  the  under 
one  tomentose,  and  they  measure  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
and  from  three  to  five  inches  broad ;  just  before  they  fall  off 
they  become  dark  brown.  The  bi'anches  are  rather  stout,  stiff, 
and  somewhat  erect,  with  the  naked  young  wood  hoary  and 
brown.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  terminal,  solitary,  erect,  and 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  but  they  seldom  expand 
fully.  The  petals  are  from  six  to  nine  in  number,  oblong  and 
incurved,  with  their  inner  surface  slightly  streaked  longi-  _ 
tadmally  by  several  reddish  lines.  The  fruit  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical, three  inches  long  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  when  young  green,  and  very  much  resembling 
a  gherkin  or  small  cucumber,  and  hence  the  name  ;  but  when 
ripe,  rose  coloured  and  somewhat  cone-shaped. 


THE-LOXG-SPIKE  ELOWEKED  PAVIA  (PAVIA  MACKOSTACHYA). 

This  forms  an  elegant  deciduous  small  tree  or  large  bush  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with  several  stems  and  stolonLferous 
shoots  and  slender  spreading  branches,  whose  extremities  turn 
up,  but  whose  points  wherever  they  happen  to  rest  on  the 
soil  root  into  it  freely.  It  is  a  native  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  where  it  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  succeeds 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  thrives  best  in  deep  loam,  and  in 
a  situation  which  is  rather  damp.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
means  of  layers.  The  Pa^la  macrostachya,  which  was  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  in  1820,  forms,  when  in  flower,  one  of 
their  chief  floral  ornaments.  It  produces  long  spikes  of  frag- 
rant white  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  a  season  when 
nearly  all  other  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  past  floweriug. 
The  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  opposite,  palmate,  and  set 
on  long  footstalks,  with  flve  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets,  which 
are  bright  green  above,  downy  beneath,  and  distinctly  stalked. 
The  flower  spikes,  which  are  terminal,  consist  of  blossoms 
having  four  erect  naiTow  petals  and  numerous  long  projecting 
stamens,  which  give  the  spike  a  fringed  appearance.  The 
fruit  is  small  and  smooth,  and  is  free  from  prickles.  It  has 
the  following  synonyms  :  —  .fflsculus  parviflora,  Pavia  alba, 
edulis,  and  spicata.  Geokge  Gokdon,  A.L.S. 


SEASIDE  PLANTING. 

In  reply  to  "Marsh  Bay"  (p.  373),  I  can  only  state  that  the 
principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  an  ornamental  planta- 
tion is,  always  to  allow  suflicient  space  for  each  of  the  permanent 
l^lants  to  develop  its  natural  character.  Therefore,  instead  of 
planting  indiscriminately,  as  is  so  frequently  done,  plant  upon  a 
regular  i^lan,  and  fill  in  with  plants  which  can  afterwards  be  cut 
back  or  removed  as  the  permanent  ones  increase  in  size.  Half  the 
plantations  formed  for  ornamental  purposes  are  planted  too  thickly 
at  first,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  remain  without  thinning,  until 
they  are  rendered  comparatively  iiseless.  Large  and  small-growing 
trees  and  shrubs  are  intermixed  -svithout  regard  to  proper  position. 

I  must  also  caution  "  Marsh  Bay  "  against  what  is  misnamed  cheap 
planting,  that  is,  merely  loosening  the  earth,  and  sticking  the  plants 
in  holes  barely  large  enough  to  receive  their  roots.  He  will  find 
trenching  and  properly  preparing  the  ground  before  planting  to  be, 
in  the  end,  true  economy.  With  respect  to  the  Halimodendrou  and 
Euouymus,  both  can  be  obtained  from  any  nursery  where  a  collection 
of  hardy  trees  and  shiaibs  is  kept.  ""Marsh  Bay  "  should  plant  the 
common  evergreen  oak,  which  he  will  find  to  be  decidedly  one  of  the 
best  trees  for  this  puiiJose.  Geokge  Gokdon,  A.L.S. 
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"THE     BIG    BARKED 

TEEE." 

"  TuE  Big  Tree,"  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigautea,  from 
wliicli  the  bark  was  stripped  to 
tlic  height  of  116  feet  some  few 
yeai's  ago,  for  exhibition  in 
Europe,  is  still  stauding  in  the 
famous  Calaveras  Grove.  When 
lirst  discovered,  this  grove  con- 
tained more  than  a  hundred 
such  trees,  the  largest  of  which 
towered  to  the  extraordinary 
licight  of  32-5  feet,  while  the 
least  of  them  reached  an  alti- 
tude of  231  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  trunk,  six  feet  above 
the  groiiud,  was  fifteen  feet  in 
the  largest,  giving  a  circum- 
fcrcuee  of  forty-five  feet,  and 
over  ten  feet  in  the  smallest  of 
those  enormous  trees.  The 
accompanying  woodcut  is  a 
faithful  portrait  of  the  barked 
giant.  It  is  the  third  in  regard 
to  size  in  the  Calaveras  Grove, 
and,  like  its  big  relatives,  it  has 
received  a  distinctive  name, 
which  is,"  Motherof  the  Forest." 
The  largest  specimen  of  Sequoia 
in  this  grove  is  honoured  with 
the  name  of  "  Keystone  State," 
and  the  second,  which  is  319 
feet  in  height,  is  called  "  General 
Jackson."  The  bark  of  the 
"  Mother  of  the  Forest,"  put 
up  in  the  form  m  which  it 
grew,  was  exhibited  in  many 
places  ill  America  before  it 
reached  Europe,  and  eventually 
found  what  promised  to  be  a 
jiermanent  resting-place  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  might  indeed 
have  proved  so,  but  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  evor-to-be- 
regrctted  fire  which  destroyed 
so  many  objects  of  interest, 
and,  among  others,  the  colossal 
shell  of  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Forest."  It  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  the  eil'ect  of  the 
barking  of  this  enonnous  tree, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not. 
Nature  will  lie  able  to  re^ilace 
the  Ijark  stripped  off.  It  was 
])roposcd  some  few  years  ago 
to  liark  the  trees  of  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italieiis,  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  numerous 
colonics  of  a  small  bark-feeding 
beetle,  wliOHe  ravages  thi-eat- 
iMied  to  destroy  the  trees.  Ex- 
periments (if  the  kind  having 
liecn  tried  elsewhere  with  entire 
sucfxss,  a  trial  upon  the  trees  of 
I  lie  Boulevard  was  resolved  on. 
It  was  objected  at  the  time, 
that,  while  the  destruction  of 
the  trees  by  the  ravages  of  the 
beetle  was  slow,  and  by  no 
moans  certain,  the  barking 
.system  would  prove  almost 
immediately  ifital.  In  support 
of  this  assertion  it  was  argued 
that  the  ringiug  ]irocess  was 
one  resorted  to  for  killing  trees 
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where  forest  clearings  were 
being  effected,  and  was  fatally 
certain  in  its  results.  The 
answer  was  this,  that  the  ring- 
ing system,  to  be  successful, 
must  cut  through  the  soft  coat- 
ing of  inner  bark  next  the 
ripened  wood,  as  well  as  the 
hard  external  bark,  which,  in 
such  barking  as  that  resorted 
to  in  the  case  of  the  "  Mother  of 
the  Forest,"  or  in  that  about  to 
be  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the 
bark  beetles  in  question,  the  soft 
inner  bark  may  be  left  unbroken 
and  in  a  condition  to  develop 
itself  into  a  hard  protective 
coating  over  the  next  year's 
formation  of  new  bark. 

Our  figure  serves  to  indicate 
the  amazing  stature  of  a  full 
grown  Sequoia  in  comparison 
with  other  conifers,  many  of 
which,  measured  by  the  same 
scale,  are  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  A  Sequoia  of  still 
greater  dimensions  was  cut 
down  about  the  time  when  the 
barking  of  the  "  Mother  of  the 
Foi'est "  occurred,  and  if  the  last- 
named  should  perish  from  the 
loss  of  its  magnificently  thick 
overcoat,  two  of  the  veterans  of 
the  Calaveras  Grove  will  have 
perished  prematurely  by  the 
hand  of  man,  after  a  life  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  cen- 
turies, which  might  otherwise 
have  defied  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  for  still  a  few  centuries 
more.  Several  have  fallen  since 
the  first  discovery  of  the  grovo 
in  1862,  just  twenty  years  ago, 
which  has  tended  to  I'educo 
still  more  the  number  of  these 
patriarchs  of  the  forest,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  young 
trees,  in  different  stages  of 
growth,  are  coming  on  in  tho 
outskirts  of  the  grove.  It  ha« 
been  considered  that  Sequoia 
(AVellhigtonia)  gigautea  will  nob 
attain  gigantic  "size  in  this 
country ;  and  that  opinion  is 
founded  upon  the  observed  fact 
that  while  the  health  of  tho 
trees  raised  from  seed  in 
England  is  exuberant, and  their 
growth  rapid  during  their  early 
years  (in  fact,  till  they  attain  a 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet), 
after  that  they  appear  suddenly 
cheeked,  and  make  but  littlo 
progress,  the  leader  appearing 
loss  and  less  vigorous  every 
year.  This,  however,  may  bo 
the  nature  of  the  tree ;  which  in 
its  native  climate  makes  much 
more  rapid  growth  in  its  early 
years  than  afterwards.  If  this 
were  not  so,aiid  its  early  growth 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two 
feet  each  year  were  continuous, 
the  tree  whose  age-rings  indicate 
an  existence,  say  of  1,300  years, 
ouLjht  to  be  more  than  a 
iluMi.>iaud  feet  high,  instead  of 
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from  300  to  330  feet,  ivhich  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  its 
groTvtli.  If  there  be  anything  in  this  argument,  onr  descend- 
ants may  perhaps  behold  in  this  country  towering  Sequoias 
as  gigantic  as  those  of  California.  H.  N.  H. 


CHEAP  TREE  GUARD. 
A  CHEAP,  easily  erected  tree  guard  has  been  long  a  want  to  gentle- 
men who  plant  a  considerable  number  of  specimen  trees  in  woods 
and  other  places  where  cattle  cannot  get  at  them.  We  use  one  here 
which  has  many  advantages  ;  it  is  cheap,  put  up  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  not  only  guards  the  young  plant  from  damage  by  rabbits  and 
hares,  but  gives  it,  for  the  first  few  years  after  planting,  protection 
from  wind.  We  get  palings  cut  at  the  sawmill  three  feet  long,  two 
inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  these,  slightly 
pointed,  are  driven  into  the  ground  all  round  the  young  tree,  the 
tops  gradually  sloping  outwards.  We  then  twist  strands  of  tarred 
cord  in  and  out  between  the  palings  ;  this  makes  it  exceedingly  fii-m, 
and  it  will  require  no  further  attention  as  long  as  the  paling  lasts. 


Tree  Guard. 
When  we  fii'st  began  to  put  up  these  guards  we  used  unravelled 
strands  of  galvanised  wire  fencing  rope,  which  makes  perhaps  a 
strongerjob;  but  the  tanned  cord  is  quite  enough.  We  send  any  rubbish 
to  cut  into  palings  to  the  sawmills — remains  of  slabs  left  when  cutting 
post  and  rails,  spruce  fir  (fit  for  little  else) ,  or  any  waste  wood  pretty 
free  from  knots.  If  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  one  stronger  pahng 
can  be  used  (part  of  a  rail),  and  by  driving  it  further  into  the  ground 
any  chance  of  the  wind  blowing  the  whole  thing  over  would  be  pre- 
vented, otherwise  the  palings  merely  want  a  very  shght  tap  to  fix  them 
firm  enough ;  though  from  the  palings  being  inchned  outwards  there 
is  considerable  space  between  the  tops  of  them,  still  no  rabbit  dare 
leap  in. 

It  takes  from  sixteen  to  twenty  palings  to  each  guard,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plant  to  be  protected ;  thus,  at  2s.  6d.  per  hundred 
feet  of  samng,  they  will  cost,  all  told,  labour  included,  about  6d., 
each,  whereas  the  cheapest  wire  netting  tree  guard  will  be  Is.  6d., 
the  same  size  ;  and  if  made  of  strong  wu-e  they  would  cost  2s.  6d., 
making  a  considerable  saving,  if  a  quantity  of  young  pines  have  to 
be  planted  out. — A  Soldier,  in  "Field." 


DEAINAGE. 

{Concluded  from  page  363.) 

INCLINATIONS   OB.   SLOPES    OP   DEAINS. 

OwiNS  to  the  constantly  varying  slopes  of  the  country, 
scarcely  any  rule  can  be  absolutely  laid  down  for  the  inclina- 
tions at  which  the  pipes  should  be  laid.  The  greatest  attention 
is  required  in  laying  the  main  pipes,  into  which  the  smaller 
branch  pipes  run.  In  flat  countries  they  should  always  be  set 
out  with  the  spirit  level,  and  the  depths  from  the  surface 
given  to  the  men  at  every  one  or  two  chains  along  the  line. 
•Water  will  run  freely  at  inclinations  of  one  foot  fall  to  one 
thousand,  two  thousand,  or  three  thousand  feet  of  length, 
where  the  pipes  are  well  laid ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
at  every  junction  of  a  branch  pipe  the  flow  will  be  impeded 
in  the  main  pipe  by  the  water  entering  from  the  branch  pipe, 
sometimes  running  with  considerable  velocity.  So  that  as  much 
inclination  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  mains,  in  order 
that  the  hydraulic  pressure  may  force  the  current  towards 
the  outlet.     The  inclinations  of   the  minor  or  branch  pipes 


must,  necessarily,  be  controlled  by  the  natural  slopes  of  the 
groim.d.  In  a  general  system,  laid  out  on  a  definite  plan,  it 
IS  better  to  have  as  few  outlets  as  possible,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  all  the  minor  or  branch  pipe  drains  ought,  at  their 
lowest  ends,  to  be  united  or  joined  up  to  one  main  pipe  of 
such  larger  dimensions  as  may  be  proportioned  to,  and  capable 
of  discharging  the  water  from  a  given  area  of  land ;  these 
larger  pipes  being  conducted  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the 
area  to  be  drained,  and  there  discharged  into  an  open  drain 
or  stream.  The  cost  of  long  lengths  of  large  pipes,  increasing 
in  size  as  they  go,  raises  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
using  them  ;  but  the  work  is  easier  to  maintain  than  when  a 
large  nmnber  of  outlets  is  used.  I  have  frequently  found  it 
most  useful,  in  laying  both  large  and  small  pipes,  where  the 
bottoms  of  drains  are  in  soft,  boggy,  or  sandy  soils,  and  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  pipes  sinking  or  getting  out  of  their 
proper  inclination,  to  lay  them  on  strips  of  wood  cut  out  of 
three  planks  of  elm,  or  other  timber  as  dui'able  in  water,  from 
i  inch  to  f  inch  thick.  The  cost  is  very  trifling,  and  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  that  of  having  to  re-open  and  re-lay  the 
drains,  while  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  work  is  thereby  to  a 
great  extent  avoided. 

OUTLETS. 

The  pipe  at  the  outlet  or  head  should  be  raised  above  the 
ditch  or  stream,  which  should  be  cleared,  and,  if  required^ 
deepened  for  some  distance,  so  as  to  ensure  the  water  not 
being  backed  up  into  the  pipes.  I  have  adopted  self-acting 
iron  traps  at  the  outlets,  in  cases  where  the  tide  has  occasionally 
risen  against  them ;  but  the  chief  object  was  to  prevent  the 
mud,  of  which  there  is  generally  a  large  quantity  in  tidal 
waters,  from  being  take  up  the  pipes,  and  there  left  to  deposit 
itself.  All  outlets  should  be  protected  by  brick  or  stonework, 
set  in  mortar  or  cement,  the  foundations  being  sunk  from  one 
to  two  feet  under  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  or  stream,  which 
should  be  paved  to  receive  the  water  from  the  pipe.  Eef  erring 
again  to  the  depths  of  the  drains,  it  is  frecjuently  necessary  to 
lay  the  main  drains  six,  seven,  eight,  or  even  ten  feet  deep  m 
places,  m  order  to  drain  land  to  an  outfall  which  lies  at  too 
low  a  level  to  allow  of  the  ordinary  depths  being  employed. 

SIZES  or  PIPES  Eoa  cestain  akeas. 

In  the  early  j)eriod  of  land  drainage,  pipes  of  one  inch  in- 
diameter  were  commonly  used,  but  they  were  not  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  they  were  seldom,  if  ever,  sunk  in 
the  ground  deeper  than  two  feet  or  two  feet  sis  inches.  Pipes 
of  1^  inch  diameter  succeeded  them,  and  more  recently, 
two-inch  pipes  have  been  almost  universally  adopted  for 
the  branch  drains.  There  was  also  the  horseshoe  pipe,  laid 
on  a  tile  as  a  sole  ;  but  these  have  totally  failed  and  become 
obsolete.  The  adoption  of  two-inch  pipes  (the  area  of  which 
is  3"14  square  inches),  has  been  a  great  improvement,  inasmuch 
as,  besides  being  in  nearly  all  cases  large  enough  for  the  water 
to  run  out,  they  allow  the  air  to  pass  up  when  they  are  not 
full,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  sod  above  and 
around  them.  No  single  rule  can  apply  as  to  size ;  but,  as 
regards  the  sizes  of  main  pipes,  into  which  the  minor  pipes 
discharge,  some  attention  is  required  to  regulate  them,  and, 
if  possible,  theu"  inclinations.  These  main  pipes  vary  from 
three  inches  up  to  twelve  inches,  and  two  feet  in  diameter, 
in  proportion  to  the  area  which  will  discharge  into  them,  and 
the  inclinations  at  which  they  are  laid.  The  several  degrees 
of  porosity  of  soils  between  the  extremes,  must  be  treated 
as  experience  may  dictate,  and  the  inclination  at  which  the 
drains  are  laid  will  affect  the  question ;  for  instance,  a  rapid 
fall  of  the  branch  pipes  into  the  main  pipe  would  necessarily 
require  that  the  latter  should  be  increased  in  size  ;  but  a  slow 
discharge  does  not  require  larger  pipes  than  twelve  inches  in 
diameter. 

directions  op  deaiks. 

In  uniform  soils,  whether  dense  or  free,  the  usual  practice 
is  to  lay  drains  parallel  to  each  other,  on  what  is  commonly 
called  the  gridiron  system.  In  stifE  clays,  where  the  drains 
are  more  frequent,  this  plan  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  reasons  before  stated — that  the  water  may  be  equally 
drawn  off  from  all  parts,  and  the  land  uniformly  aijrated.  In 
free  soils,  such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  the  like,  where  there  are 
springs  which  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  visibly  satui-ating 
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large  or  small  areas,  the  drains  may  be  run  in  such  directions 
as  -will  enable  them  to  tap  those  places,  and  ultimately  to 
drain  a  larger  area. 

EOOT   CHOKING. 

Deep  as  drainage  may  be  laid,  it  is  never  altogether  free 
from  the  possibility  of  being  put  out  of  order  by  the  roots 
of  trees,  or  of  certain  kinds  of  crops  which  may  penetrate  the 
drains,  and  form  a  hindrance  to  the  free  passage  of  the  water 
through  them.  The  roots  of  the  elm,  ash,  willow,  and  other 
trees,  are  known  to  enter  the  pipes,  and  even  pass  through 
the  ground  for  several  yards  to  reach  them,  as  if  they  were 
attracted  by  the  moisture  and  air  which  they  find  in  the  pipes, 
and  by  the  nourishment  afforded  them  there.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty  it  is  advisable,  where  it  occurs  or  is  apprehended,  to 
use  socket-pipes  jointed  with  cement,  or  to  lay  the  pipes  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  trees.  I  have  found  that  embedding 
the  pipes  in  lime,  mortar,  or  concrete,  has  prevented  them 
from  being  choked,  although  close  to  trees  which  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid,  and  has  kept  them  clear  for  some  years. 
The  roots  of  some  crops,  if  they  should  penetrate  the  pipes, 
die  away  when  the  crops  are  removed,  and  are  frequently 
washed  out  at  the  mouths  of  the  di'ains  by  the  strong  flow  of 
water  through  them.  Other  substances  give  the  di'ainer  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble  in  obstructing  pipes.  Ochreous  water, 
depo-siting  oxide  of  iron,  is  a  common  source  of  obstraction. 
It  appears  to  harden  and  consolidate  as  it  receives  air  through 
the  pipes,  and  ultimately  chokes  them.  I  have  found  it  best 
to  get  at  the  source  of  the  spring  or  sprmgs,  and  conduct  the 
water  away  by  large  pipes  independent  of  the  general  system. 
Confcrvaj  and  parasitic  plants  will  also  get  into  the  pipes, 
grow,  and  ultimately  stop  the  flow  of  water  through  them ; 
another  source  of  trouble  is  the  percolation  of  sand  into  the 
pipes,  which  necessitates  patience  and  care  in  takmg  them  up 
frequently  after  being  first  laid  and  relaid,  until  all  the  water 
has  run  out  of  the  bed,  and  then  laying  them  in  straw  and  on 
strips  of  wood. 

COST. 

This  must  vary  In  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  soil,  the  rate  and  quality  of  the  labour  for  this  kind  of 
work,  the  seasons,  and  the  price,  quality,  and  cost  of  carriage 
of  the  pipes.  Sometimes  the  cheapness  of  one  or  two  of 
those  items  will  counteract  the  dearness  of  the  others,  so 
that  something  like  an  average  may  be  arrived  at.  I  have 
kept  a  register  for  some  years  past,  which  shows  the  rate  of 
cost  per  acre  and  per  rod  of  drainage  works,  executed  under 
my  supervision,  in  locaUties  distributed  over  a  large  part  of 
the  kingdom.  This  summary  includes  about  120  distinct 
works,  representing  every  variety  of  soil,  every  degree  of 
difficulty,  and  ranging  in  quantity  from  10  to  1,900  acres. 
The  rates  of  cost  extend  from  £3.  (5s.  8d.  to  £9.  .5s.  Id.  per 
acre,  and  from  14  to  36  pence  per  rod,  whilst  the  number  of 
rods  of  drains  to  the  acre  varies  from  39  to  11-5.  ■\\nierc  the 
rate  per  rod  is  high  the  rate  per  acre  maybe  low,  and  vio^ 
versa.  I  have  arranged  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
general  prices  of  work  under  the  various  conditions  : — 

Ordinary  cost  of  cutting  and  filling  minor  drains,  using  2-in. 
pipes  at,  say  258.  per.  1,000. 


Depth. 

Hato  per  Hod 
for  Cutting  and 

Hate  per  Rod 
tor  Pipes. 

Total. 

•I  feet 

s.  a. 

0     H 

0  10 

1  1 

B.  d. 
0    6 
0    5 
0    6 

8.  d. 
1    1 
1    3 
1    6 

DCRATIOV  OF  rrPE   Dn.MXAGE. 

This  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  manufacture  of  tho 
pipes.  Where  all  the  work  has  been  well  done,  drainage  executed 
thirty  years  ago  is  known  to  be  in  an  efficient  condition, 
altluiugh  pipes  were  not  then  so  deeply  laid  as  they  are  now, 
and  it  may  be  fully  expected  that  the  deeper  they  are  laid  tho 
less  liable  they  will  be  to  be  injured  or  disturbed— a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  deep  draining.  I  may  add  that  farm 
bailiffs,  who  have  other  work  to  attend  to,  ought  never  to  bo 
employed  to  superintend  drainage,  as  it  requires  the  whole 


attention  of  the  foreman  to  conduct  a  work  cheaply  and 
secm-ely,  and  it  is  only  men  who  are  specially  trained  in 
drainage  construction  who  can  properly  superintend  it.  There 
should  not  be  larger  bodies  of  men  than  from  thirty  to  forty 
under  one  man's  charge.  Another  practice  which  should  be 
condemned  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  these 
works  is  that  of  giving  pipes  to  tenants  to  lay  themselves. 
Such  work  is  never  well  done,  and  is  just  so  much  money 
thrown  avray.  E.  B.  Grajjiham,  C.E. 

One  of  the  members  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  above  paper  was  read  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  more  precise  and  detailed  reasons  for  the  assumption 
that  four  feet  should  be  the  minimum  depth  for  draining  in 
stiff  clay  soils.  There  were  to  be  found  intelhgent  men 
possessing  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  con- 
curred in  saying  that  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  inches 
was  deep  enough;  and  many  could  point  to  drainage  work 
done  four  feet  which  was  said  to  have  proved  a  failure. 
Between  the  two  opinions  he  had  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  was  the  right  one.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
stifEest  clay  soils  only.  In  attempting  to  decide  which  was 
the  proper  depth,  he  had  come  to  two  conclusions  : — One  was, 
that  four  feet  di-ains,  if  near  enough  together,  were  always 
quite  satisfactory ;  the  other,  that  if  it  were  attempted  to 
make  deep  as  economical  as  shallower  draining,  b}-  putting  the 
drains  further  apart,  the  result  was  apt  to  be  uusatisfactoiy. 
If  a  stiff  piece  of  land  were  drained  three  feet  deep  and  eight 
yards  apart,  the  result  was  tolerably  good ;  if,  however,  it 
were  drained  four  feet  deep  and  twelve  yards  ajiart,  a  wet  piece 
was  apt  to  be  left  in  the  middle.  To  drain  eight  yards  apart 
and  four  feet  deep  would,  of  course,  be  additionally  expensive. 


NEW,  RARE,  OR  NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 


EUHYCLES    AMBOIXEXSIS. 

A  DISTINCT  and  valuable  Eucharis-like  stove  bulb,  producing  pure 
white  flowers  in  large  showy  umbels,  ou  stems  from  fifteen  inches  to 
two  feet  high.  It  flowers  freely  in  early  spring,  and  placed  among 
forus  here  and  there  has  a  charming  effect.  It  flowers  tho  better 
for  being  dried  off  after  blooming  and  making  a  good  growth,  and 
in  other  respects  will  succeed  with  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
that  now  popular  stove  plant,  the  Eucharis  amazonica.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ai-ehipelago,  the  Philippines,  &c.  Its 
leaves  are  roundish-cordato,  concave,  strougly-nervoil,  and  pale  green. 
The  perianth  is  about  three  inches  long,  including  the  tube,  tho  limb 
spreading,  and  the  corona  white,  about  three  times  shorter  than  the 
limb,  and  having  twelve  marginal  teeth,  two  between  each  of  the 
six  stamens. 

GILIA   LINTFLOR^V. 

The  genua  Gilia  is  already  represented  in  our  gardens  by  unmerotia 
handsome  varieties,  but  this  one  is  quite  different  fix)m  any  yet 
cultivated.  It  forms  bushes  which  arc  very  much  branched  and 
dwarf ;  the  branches  being  very  slender  and  tho  leaves  narrow  and 
elegant ;  tho  whole  plant  being  completely  covered  in  the  (lowering 
season  with  large  blossoms,  like  those  of  Phlox  Dr  mmondii  or  a 
large  Linum,  of  a  pure  white,  with  yellow  stamens.  It  is  a 
charming  acquisition  for  groups,  edgings,  and  contrasts ;  and  if 
reipiireil  to  flower  in  the  end  of  spring,  should  bo  sown  in  autumn, 
and  the  seedlings  kept  under  cover  during  tho  winter ;  but  for 
summer  flowering,  it  should  be  sow-n  in  March  or  April  ot  the  same 
year. 

MATRICAniA  EXniTA  fiRANDTFLOUA. 
Tins  fine  and  remarkable  variety,  which  reproduces  itself  freely 
from  seed,  and  which,  when  sown  early  in  spring  (.March  and  April), 
and  planted  out  when  a  few  leaves  have  grown  on  the  seedlings, 
flowera  nbundnntly  (even  in  tho  lirst  year)  thronghont  the  sunimor 
and  until  tho  first  frosts  appear.  Tho  flowers,  which  are  very  double, 
and  as  largo  again  aa  those  of  the  old  Matricaria  eximia,  and  also 
fuller,  are  of  a  very  pure  white.  They  are  particularly  adapted 
for  bouquets,  and  as  the  plant  is  exceedingly  floriferous  and  vigorous, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  much  in  request  for  flower  beds  and  groups.  Ita 
height  varies  according  to  tho  soil  (which  should  be  sweet  and 
well. drained),  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet,  but  by  means  of 
judicious  pinching  it  may  bo  kept  dwarfer,  should  that  be  desired. 
— Revue  Horticole. 

GODETIA   NIVEKTIANA. 

CExoTHERAS  are  beginning  to  be  very  generally  cultivated  in  all 
private  gardens,  from  which  annuals  aro  not  excluded  to  make  room 
for  what  aro  called  bodding.plauts.    This  now  variety,  named  after 
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its  raiser,  M.  Nivert,  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  widely-oup-shaped, 
erect  flowers,  which  are  white  (seldom  flesh-colonred,  like  those  of  G. 
Schanimii),  with  a  large  spot  of  bright  carmine  (sometimes  cherry 
colour)  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  producing  a  fine  effect.  The  usual 
culture  and  treatment  for  ammals  is  all  that  is  required  for  these 
plants. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  CUCUMBEE— ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 

The  Cucumber  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  said  to 
Lave  been  introduced  to  British  gardens  in  1573.  Wl ether  at 
that  early  period  it  was  cultivated  for  culuiary  purposes  or  not  we 
liave  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  certain  it  is,  that  so  recently 
as  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  its  cultivation 
for  early  use — say  to  cut  in  March — was  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  the  gardener's  art.  Then  its  growth  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  small  fi-ames  placed  upon  a  bed  of  fer- 
menting material,  such  as  stable  dung,  leaves,  &c.,  or  it  was 
cultivated  in  brick  pits,  heated  by  the  same  materials.  The 
original  species  was  a  short,  thick,  rather  warty  fruit,  closely 
covered  with  spines.  It  rarely  exceeded  four  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  was  produced  in  clusters  of  from  four  to  six  at 
a  joint.  From  this,  nevertheless,  all  the  long  Cucumbers  of  our 
gardens  have  sprung — a  bright  example  of  the  ennobling  in- 
fluence of  cultivation,  and  even  now  an  inducement  to  us  to 
try  and  improve  other  unpromising  subjects  in  a  similar 
manner.  In  our  early  days  the  best  grown  Cucumbers  rarely 
exceeded  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  the  varieties 
being  few,  and  known  by  such  names  as  Long  or  Short  Prickly, 
Patrick's  Frame,  Flanagan's  Early,  &c.  Still  such  as  these  and 
other  varieties  continued  to  improve,  and  by  sowing  seed  from 
the  largest  and  handsomest  fruit  our  present  kinds  have  come 
into  cultivation.  The  Manchester  gardeners  were,  we  think, 
the  first  to  devote  attention  to  the  production  of  Long 
kinds  ;  and  to  Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  of  that  town,  belongs 
the  credit  of  raising  some  of  the  longest  and  most  useful 
varieties.  Walker's  IBlack  and  Walker's  White  Spine,  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago,  were  special  favourites,  growing  to  the 
length  of  twenty  to  thirty  inches  without  losing  much  of  the 
proijortion  necessary  to  suit  them  for  table  use.  Then  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  now  of  Stockport, 
was,  and  is,  a  very  successful  raiser  of  the  long  kinds ;  and 
here  (at  Nottingham),  as  coeval  with  the  date  referred  to,  may 
be  mentioned  the  variety  called  Pearson's  Long  Gun,  still 
grown  exclusively  by  Mr.  J.  E,.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  largest  and  best  flavoured  varieties  in 
cultivation.  This  kind  is  much  esteemed  by  cooks  for 
stewing. 

SMOOTH   VABIBTIES   0]?    CUCUMBEE. 

About  the  period  above  adverted  to,  the  Smyrna,  a  nearly 
smooth  pale  green  variety,  and  the  White  Turkey,  a  yellowish 
white  kind  with  strong  black  spines,  came  into  cultivation ; 
and  we  well  remember  the  surprise  which  a  fruit  of  the  latter 
occasioned  in  our  market  when  first  exposed  there  for  sale. 
"  Had  it  been  blanched  ?  "  "  Was  it  fit  to  eat  ?  "  and  other 
questions  followed,  while  few  felt  disposed  to  put  its  eating 
qualities  to  the  test,  as  it  remained  unsold  at  the  close  of  the 
market.  From  these  two  varieties,  crossed  with  the  prickly 
kinds,  originated,  after  a  few  years'  cross-breeding,  the  Sion 
House  or  Lord  Kenyou's  Favourite,  said  by  some  to  be  raised 
at  Sion  House,  near  Brentford,  and  by  others  at  Lord  Kenyou's 
seat  in  Yorkshire ;  while  some  contended  that  they  were 
distinct  varieties,  and,  if  so,  both  claimants  were  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  raising  them.  The  difference,  if  any,  was 
external,  and  we  have  always  had  the  impression  that  Lord 
Kenyou's  was  in  colour  a  much  darker  green.  Be  that  as 
'it  may,  the  two  varieties  may  be  said  to  have  been  identical 
in  their  good  qualities — vigorous  constitution,  hardiness, 
prolificacy,  and,  above  all,  fine  flavour  and  suitability  for  culti- 
vation in  winter.  The  same  qualities  still  apply  to  the  Sion 
House,  so  much  so,  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
connoisseurs  in  the  country  who  will  not  allow  any  other  kind 
to  be  grown  in  their  gardens,  or  be  sent  to  their  tables.  In 
this  they  are  quite  right,  for  we  have  never  tasted  any  variety 


equal  to  it  in  flavour,  Pearson's  Long  Gun  being  the  next. 
From  the  Sion  House  has  sprung  the  Telegraph,  now  a  most 
popular  favourite,  and  many  other  varieties  of  similar  character. 
If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  two  most  useful  cucumbers 
in  cultivation,  we  certainly  could  not  pass  over  the  Sion  House 
and  Telegraph,  nor  do  we  expect  they  will  ever,  for  table  use, 
be  surpassed.  Of  the  character  of  Sion  House,  short  but  very 
prolific  and  good  flavoured,  may  be  mentioned  Munroe's  Prolific 
or  Kabley,  Master's  Prolific,  Glory  of  Hants,  and  one  recently 
brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Deau,  late  of  Shipley,  near  Brad- 
ford, viz.,  Dean's  Winter  Prolific.  This  is  represented  to  be  a  very 
excellent  varietyfor  winter  forcing,  large  enough  for  private  use, 
hardy,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  very  prolific.  The  long  varieties 
of  Cucumber  are  rarely  free  bearers,  not  continuous,  and  gene- 
rally cease  bearing  much  sooner  than  the  more  moderate  growing 
kinds.  From  a  well-established  plant  of  the  Sion  House,  say 
twenty  feet  long,  and  strong  in  proportion,  we  have  frequently 
seen,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  twenty  to  thirty  fruit  per 
week  cut ;  while,  on  one  occasion,  we  saw  forty  feet  of  Cucum- 
bers, varying  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  each,  cut  at  one  time 
from  one  plant.  The  plant  iu  question  was  not  less  than  twenty 
feet  iu  length,  strong  in  proportion,  with  a  stem  six  to  seven 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  For  this 
reason,  and  for  family  use,  we  say  grow  the  short  or  medium 
varieties  ;  thej^  will  give  fruit  every  day,  while  the  long  kinds 
will  sometimes  be  quite  destitute  of  fruit.  With  these  remarks 
we  must  close  our  history  of  the  origin  of  the  cultivated' 
Cucumber,  merely  remarking  that  if  we  are  wrong  in  our 
estimate  we  shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected. 

SOILS. 

The  Cucumber  is  not  a  fastidious  plant  in  its  choice  of  soils. 
It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that  is  free,  open,  and  moderately 
rich,  but,  of  course,  there  are  soils,  or  rather  composts,  which 
when  properly  prepared,  are  more  suitable  to  its  perfect  growth 
than  others.  Mills,  who  wrote  upon  this  subject  some  thirty 
years  ago,  recommended  especially  for  its  growth  in  winter  a 
light  porous  peat.  In  that,  as  he  grew  the  plants  either  in  dung 
heated  pits,  or  upon  hot  beds  composed  of  the  same  material, 
he  was  quite  right.  With  such  a  heating  material  there  must 
be  a  large  and  constant  generation  of  ammonia,  and  the  peat 
in  itself,  being  poor,  would  absorb  and  fix  a  large  portion  of 
that  gas  which,  though  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  the 
plant,  is,  when  present  in  excess,  highly  injurious  to  vegetation' 
of  all  kinds.  Hamilton,  a  very  successful  grower,  proposes  a 
preparation  of  loam,  rotten  dung,  and  leaf  mould  in  proper 
proportions,  pressed  between  the  hands  into  compact  balls. 
These  he  recommends  to  be  placed  iu  layers  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  in  close  contact  with  the  roots,  the 
object  being,  as  explained  by  him,  to  get  the  largest  quantity 
of  rich  pabulum  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  Others 
prefer  pure  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  even  decayed  mushroom 
dtuig.  Some  of  the  finest  crops  we  ever  saw  were  grown  in  the 
latter  material,  and  moss  in  alternate  layers,  a  system  thatvrill 
be  explained  in  detail  in  another  chapter.  For  choice,  we 
prefer  a  light  turfy  loam  from  an  old  sheep  pasture  or  the  face  of 
a  rook,  with  the  grass  on,  cut  about  two  inches  thick,  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  dry  and  healthy  condition.  This  should  be 
stacked  in  a  narrow  ridge,  but  quite  waterproof,  for  some 
months  prior  to  its  being  used  for  the  plants,  so  that  the  fibre 
may  be  in  a  decayed  or  decaying  condition.  This  soil  should 
be  of  tough,  rooty  nature,  so  that  it  may  be  thi'own  about  for 
a  long  time  without  the  soil  being  knocked  out  of  it.  In  this 
the  Cucumber  delights  to  root,  and  it  will  be  fo^vud  rich  in 
nutriment. 

If  there  is  not  time  for  the  jireceding  preparation  take  the 
turf  fresh  from  the  field,  and  chopping  it  into  pieces  from  four 
to  six  inches  square,  prepare  a  fire  with  any  pieces  of  wood  that 
may  be  about,  augmented  by  such  old  pea  sticks,  prunings  of 
trees,  brush  wood,  and.similar  material,  packing  it  into  a  close 
compact  cone,  but  leaving  a  space  at  the  bottom  thi'ongh 
which  it  may  be  lighted.  Then  take  the  chopped  turf  and 
pack  it  upon  the  fire  cone  nine  to  twelve  inches  thick,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  litter  of  some  kind  to  throw  off  the  rain 
should  any  fall.  The  fire  may  then  be  lighted,  forming  a  vent 
for  the  smoke  by  thrusting  a  stake  or  crowbar  through  the 
soil  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  When  the  fire  is  fairly  established 
the  vents  may  be  stopped   up,  as  the  object   is   to   char   or 
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thorouglily  heat  the  soil  through,  and  not  to  bum  it.  When 
the  fire  is  exhausted,  and  the  mass  cooled  down  suiBciently, 
open  the  heap  and  pick  the  charcoal  out  and  mix  the  smaller 
pieces  and  the  ashes  -svith  the  charred  soil;  this,  of  itself, 
Tvould  grow  the  Cucumber  excellently,  but  mixed  with  about 
one-third  of  half-decayed  leaf  mould  or  dung  it  forms  an  un- 
exceptionable compost.  To  the  decayed  turf  hrst  mentioned, 
the  same  proportion  of  dung  or  leaf  mould  may  be  added ;  but 
previously  to  mixing,  it  will  be  wise  to  sprinkle  the  heap  with 
soot  in  the  proportion  of  half-a-pint  to  each  bushel  of  soil.  Then 
mix  all  together,  taking  care  not  to  1)rcak  the  pieces  of  turf 
smaller  than  a  large  hen's  egg,  and  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  use. 

CUCUMBEES   IN   MOSS. 

The  cucumber  may  be  very  successfully  grown  in  fresh 
moss,  or,  where  it  can  be  procured  plentifully,  in  sphagnum  or 
bog  moss.  This  must  be  procured,  and  before  using  it  should 
be  subjected  to  sufficient  heat  to  destroy  any  grnbs,  snails, 
insect  larva;,  or  seeds  that  may  be  in  it.  This  may  be  effected 
by  placing  the  moss  on  the  top  of  a  hot  flue  or  hot-water 
boiler,  or  it  may  be  scalded  and  then  dried,  but  that  is  a  slow 
and  imnccessary  process — simple  heating  will  be  sufficient. 
The  moss  will  Ijo  used  in  alternate  layers  with  leaf  mould  or 
decayed  mushroom  dung,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

MANURES. 

Of  these  thei'c  is  nothing  better  than  old,  decayed  cow 
dung  reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  but  as  this  caimot  always  be 
])rocured,  a  good  substitute  may  be  extemporised  by  placing 
recent  cow  dung  upon  a  hot  flue  until  it  is  thoroughly  dried. 
This,  when  In'oken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  will 
be  found,  when  mixed  with  the  turfy  soil,  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant. Of  stronger  manures,  a  few  bushels  of  sheep's  or  deer's 
dung  should  always  be  at  hand  to  make,  with  soot  and  frcsli 
liorse  dung,  manure  water. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  BOIS  DB  VINCENNES. 
By  Edou.vud  Andke. 

TnK  liois  or  Park  of  Vincenneg  is  the  great  eastern  promenade  of 
Paris,  as  tlic  Wood  of  Bonlogne  is  that  of  tho  west,  and  les  Buttes 
Chamnont  tliat  of  the  north.  Had  it  not  been  for  lato  events, 
tlie  park  of  tlie  south,  called  Montsom-is,  would  have  been  finished, 
and  thus  would  have  completed  the  graceful  quadrilateral  of  shades, 
vcrdnro,  and  flowers,  which  so  agreeably  surround.s  Paris. 

The  Kivor  Marao  waters  tho  base  of  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which 
rises  from  it  to  the  summit  of  a  plateau  terminated  by  a  steep  hill. 
The  extensive  views  from  this  point  upon  a  vast  liorizou,  comprise 
St.  Maur,  Creteil,  Chai-enton,  St.  Maui-ico,  and  Joinville — all  those 
charming  villages,  so  esteemed  by  the  young  Parisians — by  the  rowers 
of  both  soxea — by  the  artisan  and  the  workman,  who  there  find  a 
resort  for  enjoyment  to  tho  extent  of  their  moderate  resources,  and 
wliich  has  given  to  tho  shades  of  Vincennes  tho  name  of  "  Bois  du 
Pouplo."  Vegetation  there  is  more  abundant  and  more  vigcu-ous 
than  in  tho  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  tho  euiliellishmonts  have  been 
carried  out  with  more  harmony,  with  a  l.ai'ger  expansion  of  ideas, 
and  means ;  and  in  point  of  landscape  also  tho  Bois  do  Vincennes 
is  superior. 

Tho  works  have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  In  tho  neigh. 
l)onrliood  of  St.  Mande,  which  abuts  upon  the  ancient  dungeons  of 
Vincennes,  yet  existing  after  having  gone  tlirough  a  history  so 
fertile  with  tragical  events,  close  to  tho  .station  of  St.  Mandii  and 
tlio  Avenue  of  Vincennes,  which  loads  from  tho  Barri^re  du  TrAno,  a 
point  of  eheerful  landscape  presents  itself,  arranged  with  most 
])lcasant  taste.  It  is  the  Lake  of  St.  JInnde  and  its  environs.  At 
tho  bottom  of  a  hollow,  foniiorly  dark  and  dried  uji,  the  watera  of 
tho  high  ground  of  the  wood  have  beert  brought  together  into  a 
reservoir,  nftenvards  being  pumped  into  the  Jlarne.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  a  largo  island  of  jioplars  is  reflected  in  tho  clear  water ; 
paths  wind  roiuid  the  sides  of  the  hill,  I'oeks  overhang  tho  head  of 
tho  pedestrian,  and  this  cnscmhle,  fringod  by  a  green  girdle  of 
vigorous  trees,  gives  one  the  sensation  of  an  enchanted  spot. 

If,  from  tho  little  Lake  of  St.  Mande,  wo  pursue  our  walk  on  foot, 
by  ascending  the  little  rivulet,  wo  shall  pass  over  tho  Avonuo 
Napoleon  III.,  which  leads  from  tho  fort  to  the  Plain  of  Charenton  ; 


and  passing  by  the  Pyrotechnic  School,  inclosed  in  a  dense  clump  of 
trees,  we  come  out  upon  the  plain,  where  the  artillery  exercise  their 
manoeuvres.  Here  there  is  nothing  but  barren  fields  of  vast  extent 
occupied  by  butts  for  cannon  practice  ;  but  further  on  is  the  Hippo, 
drome,  where  the  races  take  place,  in  imitation  of  those  of  England, 
which  have  become  so  popular  in  France.  From  this  point  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  through  a  vista  of  trees,  the  Pyramid  ;  and  farther  on  that 
part  of  the  Wood  of  Minimes  and  the  Napoleon  Farm  which  reaches 
the  counterfort  of  the  Redoubt  of  Gravelle  above  the  JIarne.  But, 
in  taking  an  oblique  course  to  the  right,  and  still  ascending  the 
rivulet,  which  winds,  and  here  and  there  rebounds  upon  the  rocky 
points,  you  aiTive  at  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Gravelle, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  Marne,  and  where  a  restaurant, 
much  esteemed  for  its  extent  and  the  variety  of  its  views, 
attracts  daily  a  great  niunber  of  visitors — lovers  of  a  fine  prospect. 
The  little  Lake  of  Gravelle,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
water  drawn  from  the  Marne  by  means  of  an  immense  steam  pump, 
leads  us  close  to  the  fann  aiTanged  by  the  ex-Emperor,  where  the 
buildings,  designed  with  much  taste,  contain  comfortable  accommo- 
dation for  those  visitors  who  come  to  partake  of  the  milk.  The  walk 
continues  up  to  the  Lake  of  the  Minimes.  There  embellishments 
have  been  caii'ied  out  already  on  this  charming  spot,  well  kno^vn,  under 
the  name  of  La  Sorte  Jaune,  to  Parisian  pedestrians,  and  where 
numerous  restaurants  attract  on  Sundays  many  risitors.  The  lake  is 
sufficiently  extensive  for  boating,  the  three  islands  it  contains  arc  full 
of  shade  and  freshness,  and  the  Nogent  Station,  close  by,  renders  easj- 
access  to  it.  The  wood  is  there  very  thick.  It  is  composed  of  massive 
clumps  of  oak  and  beech  trees,  to  which  are  added  conifers,  lightened 
up  here  and  there  by  judicious  openings.  That  part  of  the  wood 
between  Gravelle  and  the  Donjon  which  bounds  the  I'ailway  has  been 
cut  off  from  the  main  park  by  the  city  of  Paris  having  bought  up  the 
wood ;  .and  there  establishments  for  entertainment  have  been  con. 
structcd  within  the  last  few  years. 

At  present  we  have  only  alluded  to  those  parts  of  tho  wood  pene- 
trated by  sti'ategic  roads,  or  by  the  great  roads  of  communication 
which  existed  prior  to  the  improvements,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  maintain.  The  landscape  architects  of  the  city  of  Paris  (of  whom 
I  formed  one  at  that  period) ,  under  the  direction  of  Jlessi-s.  Haussmann 
and  Alphand,  without  altering  the  genei'al  design  of  the  wood,  could 
only  enter  into  secondary  modifications.  So  that,  in  a  landscape 
point  of  view,  the  effects  obtained  have  been  but  partial,  and  more 
than  one  defect  may  be  noticed ;  but  the  difficulties  and  ti'ammels 
imposed  by  its  original  situation  must  be  taken  into  account 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  new  portion  of  the  wood,  called  the 
Plain  of  Charenton,  which  extends  between  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
that  part  comprised  between  the  gates  of  Charenton,  lluelle,  and 
Picpus,  the  base  of  St.  Maude,  the  Im]icrial  Asylum,  and  tho  road 
from  Paris  to  Charenton.  It  was,  even  in  1S65,  a  sterile  plain,  where 
only  thistles  and  nettles  flourished.  We  must  freely  admit  that  now 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  wood.  A  lake,  upwards  of  twenty, 
five  acres  in  extent,  with  two  large  islands  connected  by  two 
bridges,  ornamented  by  a  temple,  rocks,  and  well-planned  clumps  of 
trees,  occupy  the  central  part.  The  area  of  this  now  park  altogether 
is  more  than  one  Ininib'od  and  eighty  acres.  It  was  finished  in  two 
yeara.  Tho  plan  of  it  is  extensive,  well  conceived,  vastly  developed,  the 
views  well  preserved,  and  of  sufficient  extent.  Tho  works  of  tho 
canal  and  rock  construction,  directed  by  M.  Combaz,  ai"e  remarkable 
in  more  ways  than  one.  The  great  Avenue  Dausmenil,  which  forms 
the  principal  route  from  Paris  to  the  new  park,  and  which  stretches 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  the  Picpus  Gate,  is  truly  majestic  by 
its  width  of  forty-fmu'  yards,  its  length  of  seveml  miles,  and  its 
double  row  of  beautiful  plane  trees. 

Everybody  admits  tho  vastness  of  tho  landscape  conception  of 
this  grand  wood.  If  one,  however,  could  bo  captiously  critical  it 
would  bo,  in  our  opinion,  \\\Mn  tho  ])lantatiou.  Largo  dumps 
of  trees  have  been  planted;  and,  in  order  to  add  to  the  gi-andeur 
which  it  w.as  sought  to  attain,  many  trees  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  ])lanted  there,  reckoning  upon  tho  effect  of  uniform  eolour 
to  produce  an  harmonious  result.  The  underwoods  have  been  ))lanted 
in  tho  same  manner — one  or  two  kinds  only  in  certain  parts.  How- 
ever, wo  find  that  a  contrary  effect  has  been  prodacod  to  what  had 
been  desired.  A  uniform  clump  of  .Vustriuu  pines  is  very  largo 
when  covering  eleven  hundred  or  twenty-two  Inuidred  square  yartis 
Init  trifling  for  an  area  of  some  thousand  acres.  In  order  to  create 
perfect  harmony  it  was  essential  to  plant  tho  Plain  of  Charenton 
with  a  depth  of  forest  uniform  in  all  its  points,  and  which  time 
alone  can  improve,  and  to  work  out  this  with  five  or  six  kinds 
of  trees,  equally  mixed  throughout,  and  to  reserve  only  for 
the  inner  portion  some  rare  groups  of  choice  plants,  which  would, 
above  all,  throw  out  signs  of  vigour,  and  form  a  harntonious 
background. 
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THE     H  OUS E  H  O  L  D  . 

SALADS. 

(^Concluded  from  page  383.) 

It  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  which  are  used  to 
make  the  dressing  or  sauce  of  the  salad  that  lie's  the  great 
difficulty.  A  Spanish  proverb  says  that,  to  make  a  good 
salad,  a  miser  should;  pour  out  the  vinegar,  a  spendthrift  the 
oil,  a  wise  man  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  madman  should  turn  it — 
travailler  is  the  technical  expression.  This  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  principle  upon  which  one  is  to  mis  a  salad ;  but  oil,  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  salt,  are  not  the  only  things  which  are  used  to  produce 
what  I  should  call  a  good  salad,  and  to  make  one  such  it  will  take 
not  only  a  "wise  man,  but  a  practical  one  as  well,  with  plenty  of 
experience  in  his  business.  What  I  have  often  said  before  of  cooking 
apples  applies  still  more  forcibly  to  salad-making,  for  in  this  you  have 
no  action  of  the -fire,  which  sometimes  corrects  the  mistakes  of  the 
operator  ;  it  is  like  fresco-painting  and  oil-painting — once  you  have 
mixed  your  salad,  there  it  is,  for  better  or  for  worse.  A  sauce  or  a 
ragout  you  may  modify,  correct,  and  alter  in  many  ways  as  you  go 
on ;  a  salad  you  cannot,  without  making  a  mess  of  the  whole  thing, 
once  you  have  mixed  the  grcenmeat  with  the  dressing.  Practice  is 
the  only  master  to  learn  salad-making  of.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
teach  anyone  to  make  salads.  All  I  can  do,  is  to  point  out  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  art  how  to  set  about  it. 

Oil,  which  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  business,  should 
be  of  the  very  finest  quality,  but  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  the 
almost  colourless  and  insipid  liquid  which  is,  I  believe,  called  Jew's 
oil.  There  should  be  a  taste  of  olive  in  it,  but  not  so  strong  as  to 
be  disagreeable.  It  is  a  qiiasi-nnttj  flavour  which  it  should  have, 
and  the  colour  should  be  golden. 

The  artistic  salad  maker  could  not  be  too  particular  in  the  choice 
of  the  vinegar  to  be  used  in  his  preparations.  The  British  vinegar 
of  commerce  may  be  all  very  well  for  cooking  purposes,  pickling, 
&c. ;  but,  for  salads,  vinegar  made  fi'om  wine  should  be  used,  and  it 
shoidd  be  clai-ified,  so  as  to  be  almost  as  clear  as  water.  The 
stronger  the  vinegar  is,  the  better.  At  some  first-class  Italian  ware- 
houses good  French  vinegar  is  procurable  for  the  asking  j  but  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  if  I  describe  the  process  by  which  a 
constant  supply  of  wine  vinegar,  after  the  Gallic  fashion,  can  be 
obtained  : — Get  a  small  cask  made  of  oak  which  has  contained  wine. 
Heat  to  boiling  point  half  a  gallon  of  the  best  French  vinegar,  pour 
it  into  the  cask,  and  roll  it  about  in  all  directions,  after  which  half 
fill  it  with  some  good  white  wine.  Place  your  cask  by  the  side  of 
the  kitchen  fire,  or,  if  in  summer,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  place  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  so,  throw  in  another 
half -gallon  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  nearly  fill  up  the  cask  with  white 
wine.  Leave  the  bung  partially  open,  and  in  six  weeks  you  can 
begin  to  draw  as  good  vinegar  as  can  be  wished  for.  If  every  time 
any  vinegar  is  drawn  it  is  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine,  the  supply  will  never  faU ;  and  if  at  the  outset  a  certain 
quantity  of  brandy  be  put  into  the  cask,  the  quality  and  strength  of 
the  vinegar  "will  be  impi'oved  thereby.  Vinegar  greatly  improves  by 
age,  especially  when  a  vinegar  plant — or  "  mother,"  as  we  call  it — 
forms  in  the  cask ;  but  this  can  be  insured  by  procuring  a  "vinegar 
plant,  and  putting  it  into  the  cask.  None  but  wooden  taps  should 
be  used  to  a  vinegar  cask,  and  the  bung-hole  should  be  covered 
with  a  piece  of  muslin — or  the  buug-hole  may  be  stopped  wp,  and 
an  air-hole  made  in  the  head  of  the  cask,  and  covered  "with  muslin 
— for,  iu  spite  of  the  proverb,  flies  will  be  caught  by  "vinegar. 

When  the  acidification  is  complete  and  the  vinegar  ready  for  use, 
the  cask  can  be  removed  from  the  side  of  the  fire  or  exposure  to  the 
sun ;  but  it  should  be  kept  ever  after  in  a  warm  and  dry  spot,  never 
in  a  cellar.  To  clarify  vinegar,  a  "wiueglassful  of  milk  should  be 
mixed  "nith  a  bottle  of  vinegai';  then  make  a  cone  or  filter  of 
filtering  paper,  which  you  place  in  a  glass  funnel ;  pour  the  mixture 
into  this  very  carefully,  and  in  due  course  the  vinegar  will  come  out 
as  clear  as  can  be  desired.  For  purposes  of  salad-making  and 
cooking  generally,  vinegar  is  flavoured  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This 
is  done  by  putting  some  good  strong  "vinegar  into  a  "svide-monthed 
bottle,  and  adding  to  it  any  of  the  following  :  1.  A  couple  of  haud- 
fuls  of  tarragon  leaves,  gathered  the  day  before.  2.  Twenty  or 
thirty  green  capsicums,  previously  bruised.  3.  Four  or  five  pods  of 
garlic,  also  brnised.  4.  A  cupful  or  more  of  celery  seed,  well 
•  bruised  in  a  mortar.  5.  The  same  quantity  of  cress  seed,  similarly 
treated.  The  above  proportions  are  for  one  quart  of  vinegar.  The 
bottle  should  be  corked  up  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  kept  in  a  very 
warm  place,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  vinegar  should  be 
strained  and  filtered,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By  a  similar  pi-ocess 
"vinegar  is  flavoured  mth  mint,  horseradish,  cucumber,  &c.  The 
follo"mng  are  more  elaborate  forms  of  aromatised  "vinegar. 

Takkagon  Tinegab. — Fill  up  a  stone  jar  or  wide-mouthed  glass 


bottle  vrith  as  many  tarragon  leaves,  not  ne"wly  gathered,  as  it  will 
contain  "without  pressing  them  do"mi.  Add  a  small  quantity  of 
cloves,  and  the  rind  of  two  or  three  lemons.  Fill  up  with  vinegar, 
cork  well,  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  a  fortnight  at  least.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  strain  the  vinegar,  squeezing  it  well  out  of  the 
leaves,  filter,  twice  if  necessary,  through  paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use. 

Fines  Heebes  Vinegak. — Take  equal  parts  of  tarragon,  garden 
cress,  cher"vil,  and  bumet  (all  gathered  the  day  before),  one  green 
chili,  a  couple  of  pods  of  garlic.  Fill  your  bottle  or  jar  with  this, 
"without  pressure ;  cover  up  ivith  "vinegar,  and  treat  as  the  above. 

Another  form  of  the  above  is  this  :  Equal  parts  of  tarragon, 
bumet,  and  chives,  one  or  two  lemon  rinds,  a  few  cloves.  Proceed 
as  above.  Some  people  add  to  this  a  handful  of  fresh  elder  flowers. 
It  is  better,  in  malang  these  vinegars,  not  to  make  too  much  of 
them,  but  just  enough  to  last  the  season. 

Although  plain  English  mustard  is  often  used  in  making  salads, 
French  mustard  is  undoubtedly  better.  The  moidarde  de  Maille  a 
I'estragon  or  a  la  ravUjote  is  the  best  to  use.  ThefoUo"wing  recipe  is 
the  homely  Gallic  form  of  mixing  mustard,  which  produces  not  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  of  the  celebrated  Maille.  Take  about  one  cjuart 
of  bro"svn  mustard  seed,  and  mix  with  it  the  follo"wing  ingredients  : 
parsley,  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  about  a  handful  of  each  finely 
minced ;  some  celery  seed,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  garlic,  and  salt  in 
such  proportions  as  taste  may  suggest.  Put  the  whole  in  a  basin, 
with  enough  vinegar  just  to  cover  the  mixture.  In  twenty-four 
hours'  time  proceed  to  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  or,  better  still,  grind  it 
on  a  stone  as  colours  are  ground.  When  thoroughly  ground  or 
pounded  pass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve ;  add  enough  vinegar  to  make 
the  mustard  of  the  proper  consistency  ;  make  a  poker  red-hot  and 
stir  your  mustard  with  it ;  repeat  this  mysterious  operation  once  or 
twice,  and  proceed  to  fill  up  your  pots  or  bottles,  cork  and  seal  them. 
The  pepper  and  the  salt  used  for  salad-making  should  be  in  the  finest 
jjowder.  Every  kind  of  sauce,  such  as  Worcester,  Harvey,  anchovy, 
ketchup,  soy,  &c.,  is  used  in  salads,  but  they  are  dangerous  things  in 
the  hands  of  novices. 

Eggs,  either  raw  or  hard-boiled,  should  nearly  always  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  salad-dressing.  In  the  former  case  the  yolks 
alone  are  used ;  in  the  latter  the  yolks  are  applied  to  the  .same  pur- 
pooe,  and  the  whites  are  put  into  the  salad,  or  on  the  top  of  it,  either 
chopped  up  small  or  cut  in  rounds.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  yolks 
which  go  in  the  dressing,  whole  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  into  quarters 
or  rounds,  are  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  salad.  As  a  general 
rule  I  may  say  that  the  proportion  of  the  oil  to  the  "vinegar  should  be, 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  average  strength,  as  two  to  one ;  btit 
due  regard  must  also  be  g-iven  to  the  mustard  and  strong  sauces, 
such  as  Worcester,  which  may  be  used.  A  couple  of  yolks  of  eg^y 
either  raw  or  hard-boiled,  will  be  enough  for  an  ordinary  salad.  The 
proportions  of  the  other  ingredients  are  a  matter  of  taste,  which  can- 
not be  defined. 

Lastly,  the  proportion  of  the  dressing  to  the  salad  must  be  such 
that  when  the  two  have  been  thoroughly  mixed  together  no  dressing 
shall  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  This  will  invariably  not  be 
the  case  when  there  is  too  much  dressing  in  proportion  to  the  salad, 
and  also  when  the  salad  has  not  been  properly  freed  from  water, 
when  too  much  vinegar  has  been  put  into  the  dressing,  and  when  the 
ingredients  have  not  been  properly  and  artistically  mixed.  There- 
fore will  it  always  be  an  indication  of  failure.  It  takes  from  forty 
to  fifty  minutes  to  mix  a  salad  secundum  artem ;  and  although  it  is 
better  to  eat  it  as  soon  as  the  dressing  and  the  greenmeat  have  been 
"worked"  together,  still  it  will  keep  good  for  an  hour  or  so;  after 
that  it  will  rapidly  deteriorate. — The  G.  C.  in  "  Queeti." 


POLISH  MODE  OF  PEESEEVINa  CUCTTMBEES  AND 
PICKLING  MUSHEOOMS. 
In  Poland  cucumbers  are  preserved  on  a  large  scale,  and  consti- 
tute part  of  the  winter  provisions  of  the  inhabitants.     The  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  prepared  : — They  are  gathered  before 
they   are  too  large    (when   scarcely  one-third   of   their  full   size), 
carefully  washed,  well  wiped,  and  placed,  uncut,  in  layers  in  large 
earthenware  pots,  or  in  barrels,  according  to  the  quantity  to    be 
prepared.     Each  layer  receives  a  suitable  proportion  of  salt,  and  is 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  cherry  leaves  mixed  "with  feimel  and  a 
few  oak'leaves.     The  addition  of  "vine  leaves,  in  proportions  of  about 
one-half,  produces  a  very  good  eifect.     The  last  layer  is  similarly 
covered  -with  leaves,  after  which,  the  vessel  being  quite  full,  water 
(river  water  if  possible)  is  poured  in  so  as  to  cover  the  cucumbers 
completely   (this  is  absolutely  necessary) .     In  about  ten  or  fifteen 
days  the  cucumbers  thus  pickled  may  be  used ;  before  which  they 
should  be  carefully  washed,  and  then  they  may  either  be  employed 
as  pickles  "with  other  dishes,  or  eaten  by  themselves.     As  they  do 
not  keep  long  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  brine,  not  more  than 
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the  quantity  required  at  the  time  should  be  removed.  I  make 
preserves  of  this  kind  every  year,  and  nse  only  the  green  Gherkin 
cucumber  for  the  purpose,  as  I  find  the  white  kind  does  not  keep 
so  well . 

Pickled  mushrooms  are  also  very  much  in  use  in  Poland.  Several 
kinds  are  thus  preserved,  but  principally  the  sort  called  Rydzes 
(perhaps  -Agaricus  deliciosus .'') .  This  mushroom,  which  grows  in 
sandy  districts  in  Fir  woods,  is  excellent  when  fresh,  and  equally 
good  when  pickled.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Poland.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  salt  the  mushrooms  immediately  after  they  are  gathered. 
They  should  then  be  placed  in  earthenware  pots,  heaping  them  up 
as  much  as  possible.  Brine  is  then  poured  into  the  vessel,  and  the 
mushrooms  are  kent  constantly  covered  with  the  pickle  by  placing 
over  each  pot  a  small  board  with  a  weight  on  the  top.  Before  using 
the  mushrooms  thus  pickled,  they  should  be  washed  for  some  time 
in  clean  cold  water,  or  even  allowed  to  soak  for  a  few  hours  in  order 
to  remove  the  salt.  They  may  then  be  used  in  salad,  and  form  a 
very  agreeable  dish. — L.  Paskiilivic:,  in  "  Revue  Horticole." 
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TUE    SUCCULENTS. 

The  Succulent  House,  a  fine  spau-roofed  building,  is 
two  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The  central 
bed  is  on  a  level  with  the  walks,  and  a  series  of  arches  support 
the  side  shelves,  which  contain  soil,  covered  with  sand ;  a  plan 
in  all  respects  excellent,  both  for  partiallj'  concealing  the  hot- 
water  pipes  and  for  the  health  oE  the  plants.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  good  depth  of  soil  secured  in  this  way  for 
climbers.  Though  this  arrangement  for  side  shelves  is  not 
adopted  in  anj-  of  the  other  houses,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  for  all  kinds  of  plants  in  pots  it  is  the  best  I 
have  yet  seen,  especially  where  climbers  are  employed  for  the 
decoration  of  the  roof,  it  ofteu  being  the  case  in  small  houses 
that  the  pipes  run  round  the  sides,  making  it  difficult  to  plant 
there.  Besides,  the  warmth  excites  them  the  most  when  they 
.slionld  be  at  rest.  By  the  arrangement  I  allude  to,  as  carried 
lint  at  Kcw,  the  ])lants  are  entirely  under  control,  water  being 
given  or  withheld  at  pleasure ;  and  the  surface  affords  a 
natural  and  good  resting-place  for  plants  in  pots,  much 
.superior  to  stone,  slate,  or  wood,  which  can  never  be  kept 
ill  so  i-egular  a  state  as  to  moisture. 

The  contents  of  this  house  fonn  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
Kew.  Here  may  be  witnessed  jSTature  in  a  grotesque  and 
somewhat  capricious  mood,  as  well  as  sullen  and  fierce.  Now 
a  gigantic  Cactus  or  Agave  seems  to  say  this  spot  of  earth  is 
mine;  Nono  mi'  impintc  luccssit  says  another;  and  then  there 
arc  the  deadly  milk-yielding  Euphorbias ;  all  of  which  are 
wonders  in  their  way  to  sight-seers.  Entering  from  the 
north,  are  some  large  plants  of  these  Euphorbias;  E.  can- 
ariensis,  ncriifolia,  abyssinica,  Tirucallii,  and  grandidens, 
indicate  the  large  amount  of  variety  which  exists  among 
the  different  members  of  this  genus.  Tliey  are  natives  of 
Africa,  India,  and  Tropical  America  principally;  but  tlie 
genus  is  found  all  over  the  world.  They  arc  interesting  as 
showing  a  gradual  leaf  development,  which  is  ucarlj-  perfect 
in  E.  nerifolia,  very  rudimentary  in  canariensis,  and  absent 
altogether  in  a])hylla. 

Turning  to  the  right  we  come  upon  the  Opuntias  (Priikly 
Pear,  or  Indian  Fig),  the  large-growing  species  of  whicli 
come  from  Mexico,  but  there  are  many  dwarf  kinds  that  come 
as  far  north  as  the  Northern  States,  The  Giljraltar  Prickly 
Tears  are  ))roduccd  Ijy  monocantha  and  clatior.  Next  is  a 
group  of  tall  C'creus,or  Torch  Thistles,  many  of  which  have 
line  flowers,  but  the  majority  of  them  open  only  in  the  night. 
The  most  distinct  are  C.  .lamacaru,  peruvianns,  gi~andis,  and 
glaucus ;  natives  of  Trojiieal  America.  Among  the  climbing 
species,  in  s])ite  of  the  reputation  possessed  by  C.  grandi- 
tlorus  for  beauty  and  .size  of  flower,  C.  lV[acdonaldi;i', 
triangularis,  and  rostratus  arc  superior.  These  in  their  native 
countries  climb  the  stems  of  trees;  they  therefore  stand  more 
shade  than  other  sorts. 

On  the  side,  shelves  are  arranged  the  dwarfer-growing 
species,  many  of  which  have  fine  Howcrs,  and  make  good 
|ilants  for  rockwork   in   sununcr.      On   opposite   shelves   arc 


C{uantities  of  Echtnocactus,  Echiuopsis,  llammillaria,  and 
Pilocereus,  or  "  Old  Man"  Cactus.  Though  some  of  the  species, 
as  Echinocactus  Stainesii  and  electracanthus  attain  a  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  the  majority  of  the  sorts  here  are 
of  humble  growth.  They  are  mostly  Mexican,  though  some 
of  the  Echiuopsis  and  Mammillaria  are  found  as  far  north  as 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  below  the  snow  line. 

Though  the  Kew  collection  contains  many  large  and  striking 
plants,  yet  the  number  of  species  is  much  below  that  of  some 
private  collections.  In  the  central  bed  are  the  African  or  true 
Aloes ;  Barbadoes  Aloes  being,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear, 
also  obtained  from  South  African  species.  Manj-  of  these  Aloes 
are  noble  plants,  as,  for  example,  A.  africaTui,  arboresccns, 
pluridens,  ferox,  and  supratevis.  Those  which  furnish  the 
Aloes  of  commerce  are  A.  soccotrina,  A.  vulgaris  (Barbadensis, 
or  Barbadoes  Aloes).  What  are  termed  Cape  Aloes  are  the 
produce  of  A.  africana,  arborescens,  and  others.  In  books  on 
medicine,  A.  spicata  is  said  to  be  the  plant  that  yields  the  Capo 
Aloes,  but  this  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  Cape,  and  is  the 
scarcest  of  all  the  species  of  Aloes. 

On  the  shelves  are  many  small  species,  some  of  which  are 
beautifully  marbled.  Gasterias  and  Haworthias  arc  sub- 
divisions of  the  Aloe  tribe.  Many  of  the  Gasterias  are 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  distichous  growth  and  exceed- 
ingly handsome  foliage.  Haworthias  are  a  stemless  class, 
growing  in  rosettes.  They  are  very  variable  in  form,  but 
peculiar,  inasmuch  as  their  flowers  are  all  alike ;  all  of 
them  are  South  African.  Of  Haworthias  and  Gasterias  the 
collection  is  complete. 

Opposite  these  are  the  Agaves  (American  Aloes),  a  group 
of  noble  plants  from  Mexico  and  Chili,  where  the  natives  call 
them  "  Karatto,"  and  extract  from  them  an  intoxicating  drink 
called  '■  pulk."  This  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  ])laut  when 
the  flower  stem  has  grown  a  few  feet,  which  hapi)cns  when 
the  plants  are  from  seven  to  nme  years  old.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that  these  plants  flower  only  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
which  is  true  in  a  certain  sense  of  one  section,  the  candelabra 
form,  inasmuch  as  they  die  when  they  have  (lowered. 
To  this  section  belongs  the  common  American  Aloe ;  the 
other  section,  of  whicli  A.  filifera  is  a  type,  has  a  spicate 
infloresceiice.  Plants  belonging  to  this  class  push  a  new 
centre  and  grow  again  after  fluwering.  Amongst  them  is 
the  neai'ly  allied  genus  Poui'croya.  When  they  flower  they 
form  numbers  of  young  plants  in  the  axils  of  the  flower 
stalks,  like  small  onions.  These  grow,  and  thus  perpetuate 
the  species.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  guide  to  Kew  that  two 
plants  of  Fourcroya  gigantea,  which  flowered  in  18-1- !•,' pushed 
up  flower  stalks  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  twenty -four  liours  I 
They  certainly  do  grow  very  fast.  I  have  mj'sclf  known  them 
make  one  foot  in  that  time,  but  never  so  much  as  ten.  The 
Agave  collection  here  is  very  incomplete,  many  of  the  more 
recent  introductions  not  being  represented.  We  come  now 
to  some  noble  siiecimcns  of  Dasylirions  and  Bcaucarneas. 
D.  longifolium,  csjiecially,  with  gnicefully  drooping  foliage 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  is  a  noble  jilaiit  for  a  cool  con- 
servatoiy,  as  is  also  Bcaucaniea  glauca,  a  |ilant  peculiar  on 
account  of  the  largo  corrugated  tuber  to  be  found  at  its  base. 
They  are  natives  of  Mexico,  where  they  grow  at  high  elcviitions, 
and  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost  with  impunity.  Mi.\ed 
with  these  are  some  of  the  coarse  Australian  grasses,  as 
Aruiido  conspicua,  Xerotes  longifolia,  and  the  Xanthorrhcva  ; 
also  the  Dianellas.  Liliaceous  plants  with  beautiful  blue  Howcrs 
and  berries.  On  the  side  shelf  here  is  a  gnind  collection  of 
the  arborescent  sem]iervivums  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Passing  the  south  door,  we  come  to  the  Crassulas,  Cotyledons, 
and  Kleinias,  South  African  ])lants.  Among  them  are  many 
useful  subjects  for  ornainentiug  outdoor  rockwork  in  summer. 
Next  come  the  Echeverias,  the  INIexican  type  of  Cnissiilacen\ 
Though  several  of  the  genera  in  this  house  are  not  so  well 
represented  as  they  might  be.  still  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  houses  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
best  ari-anged  for  public  ins]iection,  the  whole  of  the  plants 
being  easily  seen  from  the  walks,  a  point  of  much  importaueo 
in  a  public  gjirden. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  new  range  of  houses  at  Kew  will 
be   found   the   collection  of   Jlesembrvanthemums,   which   i.s 
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very  extensive,  containing  no  fewer  than  212  species.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vrhere  they  grow  on 
rooks,  into  the  fissures  of  which  they  get  their  roots,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  enables  them  to  stand  severe  droughts. 
Some  found  in  Australia  are  evidently  Cape  species  that 
have  naturalized  themselves  there.  M.  spectabile,  polyanthum, 
retroflesum,  roseum,formosum,  blandum,  and aureum,  together 
with  several  allied  species,  are  all  beautiful,  and  have  a  grand 
effect  on  rockwork.  M.  felinum,  tigrinum,  and  lupinum  are  useful 
as  margins  to  beds.  The  genus  Mesembryanthemum  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  variable  among 
Succulents,  both  on  account  of  form  of  foliage  and  regularity 
in  regard  to  the  periods  of  opening  and  closing  of  the 
flowers. 

The  following  summary  will  show  what  are  at  Kew,  in  the 
"  way  of  species  belonging  to  certain  genera,  compared  with 
what  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  : — 

Cereus  at  Kew   ...     •    87         Introduced       ...         148 

Mammillaria     do.       ...         77  do.  ...         174 

Ectinocactus     do.       ...         44  do.  ...         116 

Echinopsis         do.       ...         22  do.  ...  22 

Opuntia  do.        ...         62  do.  ...  91 

Agave  do.       ...         46  do.  ...         140 

Although  there  is  room  for  improvement  as  regards  the  col- 
lection, this  singular  and  wide-spread  type  of  vegetation  is  never- 
theless nobly  represented  at  Kew,and  the  large  Succulent  House 
there,  is,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view 
as  any  simOar  structure  yet  erected.  J.  CaoucHEK. 

(To  he  continued.) 


NOTES. 


Ipecacuanha  Plants.— Those  iu  the  Neilgherries  are  reported  to 
be  flourishing.  Two  have  blossomed,  but  have  yielded  no  seed. 
Twelve  plants  in  good  condition  were  received  at  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardens  from  England  in  August. 

Daffodils. — In  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  we  accidentally  omitted  to  allude  to  the  fine  collection  of 
Daffodils  shoivu  thereat  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  in  whose  experimental 
ground  at  Tooting  there  is  now  the  most  interesting  collection  of  Daffodils 
we  remember  to  have  seen.  Mr.  Ban'  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  way  he  has  taken  up  this  fine  family,  which, 
considering  its  immense  variety,  its  thorough  hardiness,  and  its  floimshiug 
on  any  soil,  is  second  to  none  in  its  importance. 

Caution  to  Eaters  of  "Water-cress. — A  correspondent  of  a 
Bristol  contemporary  writes  : — "  On  Saturday  last  a  man  passed  my 
house  crying  '  fine  fresh  water-cresses.'  One  of  my  boys  ran  after 
him  and  bought  a  pennyworth.  Fortunately,  before  being  placed  on 
the  table  my  attention  was  called  to  them,  and  I  found  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  lot  were  composed  of  water  cowbane  (Cicuta  virosa), 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable  poisons." 

Australian  Mahogany. — The  Jarrah  Jarrah,  or  western  Aus- 
tralian mahogany,  is  becoming  famous,  and  its  value  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  recent  Government  tests,  showing  that  the  dui'a- 
bility  of  the  wood  is  dependent  not  so  much  on  its  density  as  on  a 
certain  astringent  vegetable  acid,  which  appears  to  be  so  peculiarly 
disagreeable  and  even  poisonous  to  insects  that  they  avoid  the 
timber. 

Trees  bad  Dentists. — An  economical  lowan,  who  had  the  tooth- 
ache, determined  to  remove  his  tooth  iu  the  Indian  fashion.  Accord- 
ingly he  bent  down  a  sapling  in  the  woods,  lay  down  himself,  and 
attached  a  stout  cord  to  his  tooth  and  the  sapling.  Then  he  touched 
the  spring,  and  the  next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  had  jumped  over 
a  grove  of  about  forty  small  trees,  and  was  trying  to  get  out  of  a 
small  pond  into  which  he  happened  to  alight. 

Victoria  Park  Extension. — The  Victoria  Park  Preservation 
Society  have  abandoned  their  intention  to  attempt  the  purchase  of 
the  nine  or  ten  acres  of  building  land  which  skirts  Victoria  Park, 
insurmountable  difficulties  having  presented  themselves ;  and  they 
have  decided  to  confine  their  attention  to  that  portion  consisting  of 
about  five  acres,  which  is  situated  opposite  the  fountain  erected  by 
the  Baroness  Burdctt-Contts.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  strip  of 
ground  immediately  adjoins  Hackney  Common,  being  only 
separated  by  a  roadway.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  that 
Hackney  Common  should  be  joined  to  Victoria  Park,  and  the  two 
spaces  made  into  one  large  recreation-ground  under  one  management. 
The  secretaries  of  the  Victoria  Park  Preservation  Society  have  there- 
fore again  addressed  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  on  the  subject,  with  the 
view  of  inducing  her  to  purchase  the  small  strip  of  lanci  referred  to. 


Gardening  in  Elementary  Schools.— A  very  important 
development  in  the  organization  of  the  teaching  of  agricultm'e  and 
horticulture  is  to  take  place  in  Prance.  It  has  just  been  decided 
that  these  studies,  so  useful  for  the  populations  of  rural  districts, 
■will  have  a  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  them,  in  the  viciaity  of  each 
school,  which  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 
In  this,  the  best  systems  of  garden  cultivation  -viiW  be  shown,  and  in 
particular  those  which  relate  to  fruit  culture  and  arboriculture.  A 
circular  is  soon  to  be  addressed  to  the  communes,  asking  their  active 
co-operation  in  this  matter. 

Parrots  as  Fruit  Eaters Flocks  of  green  parrots,  says  the 

Kyneton  Guardian,  are  committing  sad  havoc  in  the  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards  around  Kyneton.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  so  long  as 
it  is  ripe.  We  know  of  one  instance  where  gooseberries,  from  which 
it  was  calculated  that  three  hundredweight  of  jam  would  be  made, 
have  been  entirely  destroyed.  Plums  and  other  descriptions  of  stone 
fruit  are  greedily  devoured,  and  as  soon  as  an  apple  or  pear  ripens  it 
is  seized  upon  by  these  ravenous  fruit  eaters.  Quite  recently  thirty- 
eight  jjarrots  were  shot  on  two  or  three  trees,  the  birds  particularly 
affecting  a  very  choice  jargonelle  pear  now  ripening. 

Presentation  to  the  late  Curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Gardens. — On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Tyerman  retiring  from  the 
curatorship  of  these  gardens,  which  he  has  lately  done,  a  number  of 
his  botanical  colleagues  determined  to  present  him  with  a  small  ex. 
pressiou  of  their  personal  esteem.  A  handsome  silver  centre  piece, 
composed  of  the  main  stem  of  a  vine,  supporting  a  cut  glass  dish, 
with  three  branches,  decorated  with  vine  leaves  and  grapes  beneath, 
was  purchased  by  means  of  a  liberal  subscription  list,  and  has  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Tyerman.  It  bears  the  following  inscription ; — 
"  Presented  to  John  S.  Tyerman,  Esq.,  on  his  resignation  of  the 
cui'atorship  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool,  by  a  few  friends,  to 
mark  their  high  personal  esteem,  and  in  recognition  of  his  scientific 
attainments,  1872-" 

A  Ife'w  Idea  in  Planting A  great   discoverer,  whose  name 

cannot  be  long  concealed  from  a  grateful  world,  has  invented  a  plan 
of  replanting  the  hair  where  it  is  lost.  As  plants  grow  so  does  the 
hair  ;  it  is  rooted,  and  thrives  bke  a  vegetable.  The  operation  of 
restoring  hair  is  very  simple ;  put  healthy  hairs  into  the  eyes  of 
needles  and  draw  the  needles  through  the  upper  skin,  the  epidermis ; 
being  draivn  through,  the  hairs  are  left  in  the  skin,  as  a  thread,  may 
be  left  in  any  material  by  a  stitcher.  The  roots,  which  have  been 
extracted  with  their  bulbs  complete,  are  brought  under  the  epidermis. 
The  surface  so  operated  on  is  protected  at  first  by  a  linen  band,  but 
the  hairs  soon  take  root,  gi-ow,  and  flourish.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
having  the  skin  punctured  in  this  way  is  disagreeable,  and  how  often 
it  is  fatal.  If  it  is  a  success,  the  plan  has  many  advantages  :  one  can 
have  any  colour  of  hair  he  may  select,  and  he  can  plant  a  variety  of 
colours,  and  thus  make  his  appearance  striking  and  beautiful.' — 
American  Paper. 

Botanical  Ponies.— According  to  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  the 
quadrupeds  in  the  neighhom-hood  of  Snowdon  are  more  highly  educated 
than  lots  of  bipeds  we  know.  It  says  that  an  hotel-keeper  in  that  dis- 
trict— 

"  Furnishes  guides  and  ponies,  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  rare 
plants  in  the  locality." 

A  pony  that  thoroughly  understands  botany  is  indeed  a  highly-trained 
steed,  before  which  the  gifted  of  the  circus  must  bow. — Fuji. 

THE  SEASON. 
The  East  wind  blows  cold,  and  Jack  Frost  lays  his  hold 

On  noses  and  fingers  and  toes  ; 
In  dull  leaden  grey  scowls  the  sky  all  the  day, 

And  at  last  weeps  its  sulks  out  in  snows. 

And  the  pretty  pink  blossoms  of  almond  and  peach, 

And  the  apricot's  petals  so  pale. 
Of  cruel  Jack  Frost  vainly  mercy  beseech. 

Or  of  crueller  Easterly  gale ! 

And  they  piteously  cry  with  a  shudder  and  sigh, 

As  they  shrivel  and  shrink  on  the  wall, 
"  Poor  fools  to  be  lured  by  a  blink  of  blue  sky. 
But  to  flush,  and  to  fade,  and  to  fall !" 

— Punch. 

FLOWEES  OF  FASHION. 
Lad>i. — "  And  why  did  you  leave  your  last  situation  ?" 
Coachman. — "  Well,  ma'am,  me  and  her  ladyship  'ad  a  difference  about 
a  bokay.  We  was  going  to  a  Drawing-Eoom,  and  her  ladyship  wanted  to 
put  me  off  with  a  hokay  made  up  in  the  'ousekeeper's  room !  Well,  I 
couldn't  stand  that,  so  I  went  and  ordered  a  bokay  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  ma'am,  me  and  her  ladyship  'ad  a  difference 
about  the  payment  ?   so  I  give  warning ! " — Punch. 
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PEIYATE  GARDENS. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — By  way  of  compensation  for  the 
winterly  weather  which  we  arc  now  experiencing  out  of  doors,  con. 
servatorios  everywhere  are  being  kept  as  attractive  as  possil^le.  Cycla- 
mens, those  charming  early  flowers  with  which  everybody  is  pleased,  are 
now  getting  past  their  best;  but,  owing  to  the  forwardness  of  theseason, 
there  is  no  lack  of  flowering  plants  to  fill  their  place.  Young  and 
tender  shoots,  as  well  as  blossoms,  are  carefully  guarded  from  frosty 
winds.  Camellias,  Acacias,  Ehododendrons,  and  other  shrubs,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  are  in  flower,  are  S3"ringed  every  morning, 
the  aftemoou  applications  being  for  the  present  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Camellias  and  Azaleas  that 
have  been  headed  back  are  placed  in  vineries,  or  other  moist,  warm 
houses,  where  they  are  breaking  admirably ;  they  are  f''equently 
syringed  overhead,  but  water  at  the  root  is  given  but  sparingly. 
Small-growing  plants  of  these  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  being 
pot-bound.  Among  Calceolarias,  the  most  forward  receive  a  little 
weak  manure-water  occasionally,  which  strengtliens  the  flower-spike=!, 
and  improves  tlie  quality  of  the  bloom.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and 
similar  plants,  are  regularly  shifted,  so  as  to  obviate  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  check,  and  gentle  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  air  promote 
compact  and  stocky  growth.  Fuchsias,  Aloysias,  and  Plumbago 
capensis  are  pruned  back,  potted,  and  started,  to  succeed  those  pre- 
viously placed  under  gi'owiug  circumstances.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  other  bulbous  plants  done  flowering  are  being  placed  in  cold 
frames,  and  kept  rather  dry.  Zonal  Pelargoninms  intended  for 
blooming  indoors  are  shifted  into  two-sized  pots  larger  than  those  in 
whicli  thc3'  were  wintered.  Fancy  and  show  Pelargoniums  are 
neatly  staked,  and  kept  near  the  glass ;  air  is  freely  admitted,  except 
when  the  weather  is  frosty.  Stoves  are  allowed  a  little  extra  heat 
and  moisture,  and  caro  is  taken  to  guard  against  undue  ventilation 
whilst  the  weather  continues  so  cold.  Climbers,  such  as  Aliamandas, 
Bignonias,  Clerodendrons,  Dipladenias,  Passifloras,  Stephanotis,  and 
Thunborgias,  are  now  in  full  growth,  and  receive  strict  attention  as 
to  thiimiiig,  stopping,  and  tying.  Russellias,  old-fashioned  plants 
not  half  so  often  met  with  as  they  should  be,  are  being  potted  in 
light  rich  mould,  and  staked,  allowing  them  to  retain,  to  some 
extent,  their  natural  pendent  habit.  Ixoras  are  pruned  into  shape, 
and  are  growing  fast.  Rivinas,  well-known  little  berry-bearing 
l>lants,  are  pruned  rather  closely  back,  and  are  starting  freely — 
others  are  raised  from  seed.  yEschynanthuses,  which  are  repotted, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  grown  in  baskets.  Gardenias  receive  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  both  at  the  root  and  overhead.  The  primings  of 
Cissuses,  which  are  cut  back,  are  being  used  for  purposes  of  propa- 
gation. Begonias,  charming  winter  and  early  spring-flowering 
stove  plants,  are  now  everywhere  in  great  beauty.  Tlic  old-fashioned 
rod  and  white  Vincas  are  cut  back  to  good  eyes,  potted,  and  started. 
Orchids,  especially  those  in  flower,  and  such  as  are  rapidly  advancing 
in  growth,  receive  a  little  shade  during  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day;  a  steady,  moist,  and  warm  temperature  is  maintained,  and,  to 
such  as  are  in  active  growtli,  water  is  freely  given. 

Pits  and  Frames. — The  i)ropagation  of  bedding-plants  is  being 
pushed  forward  vigorously,  cutting  the  shoots  off  at  a  joint,  from 
which,  in  a  short  time,  two  other  shoots  push  forth.  There  is  thus 
no  scarcity  of  cuttings,  which  as  soon  as  rooted  are  potted  off  singly, 
and  kept  until  established  in  warm  quarters.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  emit  fresh  roots,  they  arc  transferred  to  a  colder  frame,  where 
they  are  gradually  hardened  off.  This  treatment  does  not,  however, 
do  for  .\ltcrnantheras  and  similar  plants  ;  for  unless  these  are  kept 
in  heat,  and  well  established  before  being  placed  in  cold  frames, 
wliicli  should  not  bo  done  till  the  first  of  Jtay,  they  will  not  make 
good  plants.  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Marigolds  arc  being  so«ni  in 
gentle  heat,  the  seeds  being  shaded  to  prevent  undue  evaporation. 
Sweet  Peas,  favourites  with  everybody,  are  being  sown  in  pots  and 
boxes  for  filling  up  vacant  spaces  that  may  occur  amongst  those 
sown  outside.  Auriculas  in  frames  are  protected  with  mats,  giving 
I  hem  free  exposure  during  fine  weather;  their  foliage  is  kejit  as  di-y 
as  possible.  Dahlias  are  being  propagated  in  heat.  Caniatious  and 
I'iiiks  for  flowering  in  pots  are  repotted,  and  those  not  required  for 
jiot  culture  are  planted  out,  or  are  set  for  the  present  in  some 
shellered  place  and  protected  with  mats.  Heartsease  are  repotted 
anil  placed  outside,  protection  being  afforded  them  at  night  by 
means  of  hoops  and  mats. 

Flower  Garden  and  ShrubbeiTy.— Notwithstanding  the  in- 
ileniency  of  the  weather,  well. managed  flower  gardens  present  just 
now  a  neat  and  altraetive  ai)pearancc.  Among  the  more  striking 
lilants  now  to  bo  soon  in  flower  in  them  are  Daisies,  Heartsease  of 
dilTercnt  sorts,  Arabis,   Violets,    Squills,  Anemoucs,  and  Daffodils. 


The  Golden  Feverfew  is  also  very  pretty.  Annuals  required  for 
early  flowering,  such  as  Mignonette,  Nemophila,  Saponaria,  Collinsias, 
and  Candytufts,  &c.,  are  being  so^vu,  and  variotis  hardy  annuals, 
such  as  the  Nemophilas  and  Candytufts,  from  late  autumn  sowings 
are  being  transplanted.  Sweet  Peas,  sown  where  required,  are 
sharply  guarded  from  mice  and  wood  pigeons.  Auriculas,  Pansies, 
Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees  are  being  bedded  out.  Sweet 
Williams  and  \Yallflowers  from  seed  are  also  transplanted.  Gladioli, 
if  not  grown  in  pots,  are  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
placing  a  little  sand  around  the  bulbs ;  any  of  them  in  previous 
plantings  likely  to  be  pushing,  have  some  litter  laid  over  them  to 
preserve  them  from  frost.  Hollyhocks  are  being  transplanted  to 
their  blooming  positions,  using  for  them  a  rich  compost.  Pa;onies, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  are  beginning  to  grow,  are  protected  by 
having  mats  or  straw  laid  over  them  at  night.  Rose  pruning,  in 
most  cases,  is  now  finished.  Flower  beds  not  planted  with  spring 
flowers,  are  pointed  over  and  neatly  raked.  Edgings  to  beds  and 
borders,  such  as  Cerastiums,  Stachys,  variegated  Polemoniums, 
Arabis,  Ivies,  and  grass  continue  to  be  made.  Lawns  in  which 
grass  is  deficient  and  moss  prevalent,  are  top-dressed  with  rich, 
finely-sifted  soil,  raking  off  at  the  same  time  any  rough  material 
that  may  be  disfiguring  their  appearance.  They  are  then  rolled. 
Conifers  which  seem  inclined  to  produce  contending  leaders,  have 
the  worst  of  them  rubbed  off,  leaving  only  the  strongest  and 
most  promising.  Evergreen  shrubs  are  pruned  into  shape,  using 
only  the  knife  in  the  operation,  except  in  the  case  of  strong  limbs, 
when  the  saw  is  employed. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — To  Pines  a  steady  temperature  is 
miintained,  and  they  are  never  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Those  colouring  fruit  are  kept  rather  dr\-,  as  are  also  those  in  flower. 
Suckers  potted  are  plunged  in  tan  beds.  Succession  plants  are  in 
some  cases  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  plunged  in  brisk 
heat.  Vines  are  thinned  as  they  require  it,  at  the  same  time 
pinching  and  tying  the  young  shoots.  Borders  heated  artificially 
are  frequently  examined  so  as  to  prevent  their  ever  becoming  too 
dry,  and  atmospheric  humidity  is  maintained  by  frequently  s^i'iuging 
the  floor,  walls,  and  stages  ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  sjTinge  vines 
after  the)'  show  fruit,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  red 
spider.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  while  stoning  are  kept  at  about  60' 
at  night.  More  fruit  than  enough  for  a  crop  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  trees  until  after  the  stoning  period  has  been  passed,  when  they 
are  thinned  to  the  required  distances  apart.  No  more  young  wootl  is 
left  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  next  year's  crop.  Tying  and 
thinning  the  slioots  are  attended  to,  and  the  syringe  is  used  freely 
amongst  the  foliage  to  prevent  red  spider.  Figs  have  plenty  of 
moisture  both  at  the  root  and  overhead ;  attention  is  also  paid  to 
pinching  the  shoots  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint.  Where  Cnenmbei-s 
have  been  grown  throughout  the  winter  and  have  become  exhausted, 
the  borders  are  partially  renewed  and  young  ]ilants  put  in  between 
the  old  ones.  .\s  soon  .as  roots  appear  outside  the  soil,  they  are  top- 
dressed  with  rich  mould,  and  well  watered  both  at  the  I'oot  and 
overhead.  Melons  are  thinned  and  tied  as  they  adv.ince ;  thej- arc 
not  allowed  to  set  fruit  until  the  plants  have  attained  sntficient 
strength  to  bear  it,  and  all  superfluous  blooms  and  growths  are 
removed.  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Gourds  are  being  sown,  and  plants 
from  some  of  the  earlier  sowings  are  potted  off.  Strawben-ies  are 
now  in  full  bearing,  those  ripening  being  kept  rather  dry  and  near 
the  glass  ;  successional  plants  are  being  introduced.  JIushroom  beds 
are  at  present  kept  moist  enough  by  the  str.aw  with  which  they  are 
covered,  and  attention  is  paid  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  mice,  slugs, 
and  earwigs.  Fresh  beds  arc  being  spawned.  Of  Chicory,  Dan- 
delions, and  Endive  a  supply  is  taken  into  tho  niushroom-houso  to 
blanch  and  force.  JIustard  and  Cress  are  still  sown  indoors. 
N.asturtiums  for  saladingai'e  sown  in  gentle  heat  for  transplantation. 
Onions  raised  in  heat  are  freely  exposed  whenever  tlie  weather  is  nt 
all  favoui'able.  Celery  is  pricked  out  on  a  ccmipost  consisting  of 
well  decomposed  manure  two  parts  and  light  soil  one  part.  This  is 
placed  about  six  inches  deep  on  a  hard  bottom  covered  by  a  frame 
and  sashes,  over  which  are  placed  at  night  straw  or  mats.  Capsicums 
are  shifted  and  kept  near  the  gl:\ss.  Egg  plants  are  trained  to  one 
stem,  pinched,  and  well  sji'inged,  and  kept  near  the  light.  Kndivo 
is  sown  in  brisk  heat.  Kidney  Beans  are  sown  for  succession. 
Potatoes  requiring  earthing  up  are  well  watered,  after  which,  when 
the  surface  is  dry,  the  earth  is  ilrawm  to  thorn. 

Outdoor  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Departments.— 
The  s\idilcn  and  winterly  change  which  the  weather  has  assumed 
has  greatly  altered  tho  character  of  operations  in  this  department  at 
present.  Fruit  trees  seem  to  have  suffered  considerably,  especially 
(ho  earlier  kinds  of  Pears  and  Plums,  whose  blossoms  hail  opened. 
The  snowstorm  which  occurred  on  the  21st  instant  blackened  those 
on  standards  at  tho  base  of  tho  pistil ;  those  on  walls,  though 
in  some  cases  unprotected,  are  not  so  badly  injnrcd.     Grafting  for 
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the  present  is  postponed,  the  frost  causing  the  clay  to  expand  and 
fall  ofi.  In  the  kitchen  garden  the  transplanting  of  vegetables  and 
sewing  of  seeds  are  also  deferred  till  brighter  days  make  their 
appearance,  as  it  is  considered  nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  seeds  in 
cold  wet  soils.  Crops  that  must  be  forwarded  had  better  be  sown 
imder  cover,  and  transferred,  after  having  been  properly  hardened, 
to  the  open  quarters,  when  the  weather  shall  have  become  more 
favourable. 


NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Departraent. —  Propagating  soft-wooded  plants  still 
occupies  the  chief  attention  in  this  department.  Coleuses,  especially 
the  newer  kinds,  are  being  largely  increased,  potted,  and  grown  on. 
Amarantus  salicifolius  appears  to  come  freely  from  seeds  ;  the 
young  plants  from  these  are  pricked  off  into  pans  as  soon  as  fit  to 
handle.  Chironia  frutescens  is  being  sowni  on  rough  j^eat  in  pans, 
covered  with  glass,  and  set  in  gentle  heat.  Plants  of  Eucalyptus 
globulus  from  seed  are  being  potted  off  singly.  Mesembryanthemum 
lingulasforme  is  found  to  come  true  from  seed,  from  which  abundance 
of  plants  may  be  raised  in  a  shorter  time  than  from  cuttings.  Musa 
Ensete  is  also  raised  from  seed,  one  of  which  is  put  into  a  small  pot 
with  a  little  silver  sand  around  it,  and  the  pots  are  plunged  in  gentle 
bottom  heat.  Daturas  are  propagated  from  portions  of  the  old  wood, 
each  piece  containing  one  or  more  eyes  being  placed  in  silver  sand 
in  heat.  Oestrum  aurantiacum  is  obtained  from  cuttings,  as  are 
also  Bouvardias,  which  are  easier  to  strike  now  than  in  autumn. 
Cassias,  Cytisus,  Prunus,  and  Melianthus,  are  likewise  being  raised 
from  cuttings  in  heat,  and  those  rooted  are  potted  off  singly.  Seeds 
of  hybridized  Begonias  are  being  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  plunged 
in  bottom  heat.  Variegated  Maize  is  also  sown  thinly  in  pans,  in 
heat.  Ornamental  grasses  are  sown  in  pots,  and  kept  in  cool  pits  or 
frames.  Primulas  are  also  being  smvn  and  kept  in  cold  frames. 
Tacsonias  raised  from  seed  and  now  well  established,  are  placed  in 
cold  frames,  protected  by  extra  coverings  at  night  and  during  severe 
weather.  Hibiscus,  Corouillas,  Matricarias,  Sedums,  Solanums, 
Vines,  &c.,  that  have  been  raised  from  seeds  and  from  cuttings, 
and  now  pretty  well  established,  are  transferred  to  cold  frames. 
Cyclamens,  from  December  sowings,  are  being  potted  off  singly 
into  small  sixty. sized  pots,  and  kept  in  a  gentle  heat.  Young 
Camellias  are  being  "pruned  into  shape,  placed  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  frequently  syringed.  Grafting  of  young  Conifers,  Ivies, 
Hollies,  Roses,  and  Rhododendrons  is  still  proceeded  with,  keeping 
them  closely  shaded,  and  in  gentle  heat. 

Outdoor  Department. — Herbaceous  plants  have  not  been  injured 
apparently  by  frost,  but  where  the  soil  is  heavy  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  a  little  from  damp.  Such  as  are  in  pots  are  examined, 
divided,  and  re-potted,  and  kept  in  frames,  or  placed  along  the  foot 
of  walls  or  hedges,  protecting  them  during  severe  weather  by  means 
of  mats  supported  on  stakes.  Nymphasas  and  other  water  plants 
are  being  re-potted  and  placed  in  tanks  out  of  doors,  and  some  of 
them  are  beginning  to  grow  freely.  Preparation  is  being  made  for 
seed  beds  of  hardy  conifers,  such  as  Scotch  firs,  larch,  &c. ;  those  in 
last  year's  seed  beds  are  being  loosened  witli  a  fork  and  trans- 
planted in  lines  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  Two  and  three  year  old 
plants  are  also  transplanted,  the  strongest  being  selected  from 
amongst  the  others,  and  according  to  their  strength  the  distances 
apart  are  determined.  Three  and  four  year  old  plants  of  these  are 
those  most  in  demand  for  permanent  plantations.  Seeds  of  deci- 
duous trees  are  now  being  sown.  All  trees  and  shrubs  remaining 
after  the  winter  sales  are  now  being  transplanted  and  re-arranged. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
Here  the  weather  has  also  checked  ordinary  operations  to  some 
extent.  Besides  some  injury  done  to  fruit  trees,  little  else  however, 
has  suffered,  except  perhaps  the  later  planted  Lettuces,  some  of 
which  are  a  little  browned.  In  many  cases  they  are  much  eaten 
by  slugs,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  sprinkling  a  little  soot  or 
lime  over  the  ground.  The  crowns  are,  however,  safe.  Radishes  of 
first  sowings  are  now  pretty  strong ;  the  younger  ones  are  still 
covered  over  with  litter  during  the  night  and  in  severe  weather. 
Litter  is  also  placed  over  Rhubarb  by  way  of  protection.  Spinach, 
Onions,  and  a  few  other  crops  coming  up  amongst  bushes  and  under 
trees,  are  apparently  unhurt.  Over  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  amongst 
some  of  the  other  crops,  is  sprinkled  a  dusting  of  lime,  to  act  as  a 
preventive  of  insects.  Beds  are  being  made  up  for  Cucumbers,  by 
taking  out  a  trench  about  2|  feet  deep,  and  filling  it  up  with  hot 
dung,  over  which  is  placed  a  few  inches  of  soil.  On  this  the  frames 
are  placed,  and  along  the  middle  is  put  a  i-idge  of  prepared  soil  on 
which  the  Cucumbers  are  planted.  Beds  are  also  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  Vegetable  MaiTows,  but  to  these  not  quite  so  great  a 
depth  of  dang  is  given.     Seeds  of  these  are   also  being  sown  on  a 


little  heat,  and  some  of  the  further  advanced  are  nearly  ready  for 
planting.  Tomatoes  are  potted  and  kept  in  frames  covered  over  at 
night  with  litter.  In  the  open  ground,  besides  collecting  vegetables 
daily  for  market,  manure  is  being  carted  on  to  vacant  ground,  which 
is  also  being  dug. 


HOW  PLANTS  ARE  FERTILIZED. 
A  LECTUEE  on  this  subject  was  delivered  at  the  London  Institution, 
on  March  21st,  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  P.L.S.  The  lecturer 
commenced  by  stating  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  plants 
may  be  propagated :  the  vegetative,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  mother 
plant,  containing  a  leaf-bud,  is  placed  under  suitable  conditions 
to  make  it  develop  into  an  individual  in  every  respect  resembling 
the  mother  plant ;  and  the  reproductive,  by  the  agency  of  seeds. 
The  different  organs  of  a  perfect  flower  were  then  described  ;  the 
non-essential  whorls  constituting  the  calyx  and  corolla,  and  the 
essential  whorls  formed  of  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  difference 
was  then  pointed  out  between  the  unfertilized  ovule  contained 
within  the  ovary,  and  the  perfect  seed  containing  a  distinct  embryo ; 
the  form  of  the  embryo  in  different  seeds  being  illustrated .  by 
drawings.  After  a  more  minute  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
ovule,  and  of  the  stamen  and  pollen  grain,  a  detailed  accoimt  was 
then  given  of  the  process  of  emission  of  pollen  tubes,  which  results 
in  the  fertilization  of  the  ovule.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to 
explain  that  although  a  perfect  flower  contains  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  the  male  and  female  organs,  yet  this  by  no  means  necessarily 
occurs,  the  sexes  being  sometimes  separated.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  sometimes  similar  in  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  cucumber  ti'ibe ;  sometimes  entirely  different,  as  in 
the  hazel.  When  the  sexes  are  thus  separated,  some  foreign  agent, 
as  the  wind  or  insects,  is  obviously  necessary  to  insure  fertilization ; 
but  ever  in  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  researches  of  Darwin  and 
others  have  shown  that  self-fertilization  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  In  many  plants,  self-fertilization  is  prevented  by  the 
fact  that  the  anthers  and  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  pistil  are  not 
fully  developed  at  the  same  time ;  but  either  the  anthers  have 
discharged  their  pollen  and  dropped  before  the  stigma  is  ready  to 
receive  it,  or  the  reverse.  In  other  plants  w^e  find  special  con- 
trivances for  cross-fertilization  by  insect  agency,  the  two  which 
were  specially  dwelt  upon  being  the  cases  of  Salvia  and  Orchidaceous 
plants.  The  arrangement  was  described  at  length  by  which  the 
pollinia  of  Orchids  are  removed  by  the  proboscides  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  and  contrived  for  the  fertilization  of  the  next  plant 
visited.  It  was  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  limit  of 
latitude  Avhich  annual  plants  attain  in  their  native  state  is  determined, 
not  so  much  by  the  temperature  which  is  required  for  their 
growth,  as  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  insects  which  are 
nocessarj'  to  their  fertilization.  The  abnormal  phenomena  of  par- 
thenogenesis were  referred  to,  and  specimens  shown  of  the 
Zanthoxylon,  described  by  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Linn(Faiv  Sociefu,  which  bears  only  female  flowers,  and  yet  produces 
perfect  seeds,  one  in  flve  of  which  are  found  to  germinate.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  practical  importance  of  the 
subject,  especially  with  reference  to  the  "setting"  of  fruit,  the 
failure  of  which  in  cold  weather  he  believed  to  be  due  not  so  much 
to  the  actual  injury  to  the  flowers  as  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fertilizing  insects.  The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  by  diagrams 
as  well  as  by  li^ang  specimens. 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

NouTON  (We  shall  shortly  publish  an  article  on  the  subject.) — E.  F.  W. 
(We  have  no  personal  experience  of  the  working  of  the  stove  you  name.) 
— M.  (Next  week.) — 0.  G.  W.  (We  know  nothing  of  the  material  men- 
tioned in  P((&?ic  Opinion,  Thin  musUn  bags  will  preserve  grapes  from 
wasps.) — W.  J.  C.  (Ammoniacal  liquor  is  a  powerful  fertihzcr,  but  it 
needs  diluting  with  at  least  six  times  its  bulk  of  water.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  applied  to  most  kinds  of  vegetables  with  advantage. 

NOTICE.— Country  booksellers  having  reported   some  of  the  earlier 
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quarter,  payable  in  advance.    AU  the  back  numbers  may  he  obtained 

through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  book-stalls,  and  from  the 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  ;  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — STiakespeare. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ROSE  DEV0:NIENSIS. 

I  nAVE  often  intended  to  write  the  history  of  this  well-knowTi 
rose,  and  "  D.  T.  F.'s  "  version  of  it  in  your  columns,  which  is  the 
only  one  I  have  seen,  induces  me  to  offer  mine. 

Mr.  G.  Forster,  who  was  a  retired  clerk  of  the  Devonport  Dock- 
yard, and  with  whom  I  had  a  rather  intimate  horticultm-al  acquaint- 
anceship, had  quite  a  jiassion  for  growing  seedlings  of  all  kinds,  his 
chief  hobbies  being  Dahlias  and  Pelargoniums.  As  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  tlie  care  of  rather  large  gardens  and  conservatories  devolved 
upon  him  and  his  brother,  "  high"  horticulture  was  not  can-ied  out, 
and  I  have  seen  fully  one  thousand  seedling  Pelargoniums  spindling 
np  in  sixty-sized  pots,  ranged  out  against  a  wall,  and  afterwards  run- 
ning up  on  a  single  hard-wooded  stem  to  three  feet  or  more  before 
they  bloomed.  The  consequence  of  this  liard  treatment  was,  that 
whilst,  undoubtedly,  many  good  flowers  were  thrown  away,  those 
that  turned  out  well  generally  proved  gems. 

One  day  I  chanced  to  meet  Mr.  Forster  near  his  house,  when,  in  his 
usual  quiet,  dry  manner,  he  said,  "The  next  time  yon  are  at  leisure 
to  come  to  my  garden,  I  hope  to  have  something  to  show  you."  To 
this  I  replied,  that  if  the  something  was  then  to  be  seen,  I  would  go 
at  once.  Thinking  that  he  refeiTcd  to  a  Pelargonium  or  a  Cineraria, 
I  expected  to  see  nothing  until  we  reached  the  greenhouses,  when, 
stopping  at  a  frame,  he  lifted  the  light,  from  which  rushed  a  gush 
of  scent,  and  there  was  Devoniensis,  a  small  plant  %vith  a  soUtaiy 
bloom,  but  which  measui'cd  51  inches  in  diameter,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  was  not  a  ([uarter  of  an  inch  more. 

And  here  I  may  say  of  my  old  friend,  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable native  intellect  and  force  of  character,  and  would  probably 
have  made  his  mark  in  the  world  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity. 
Like  -most  thoughtful  men,  he  was  very  reserved,  though  in  that 
respect  ho  improved  considerably  on  acquaintance ;  but  he  had  the 
organ  of  "  secretivcness  "  developed  to  an  extent,  which  even  all  his 
natural  amiability  failed  to  counteract,  and,  kindly  as  he  always 
received  mo,  ho  never  offered  me  a  cutting  of  a  plant,  or  oven  a 
specimen  bloom.  Knowing  his  ways  so  well,  I  was  somewhat  em', 
prised  at  his  exhibiting  the  infant  prodigy,  and  felt  somewhat  vain 
in  the  thought  that  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  hia  confidence. 
But  I  was  undeceived  ore  long,  for  I  found  out  aftenvards  that  the 
seedling  was  then  two  years  old,  had  been  propagated  largely 
during  the  preceding  summer  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  and  as  they  wore 
near  (lowering,  and  the  secret  could  not  be  kept  mnch  longer,  I  had 
been  let  into  it. 

All  my  attempts  to  urge  him  to  advertise  the  plant  appearing  to 
be  useless,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  sending  a  customer  to 
him,  and  accordingly,  when  next  in  Exeter,  I  spoke  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pince  on  the  subject,  who  said  carelessly  that  what  were  swans 
in  raisers'  hands  proved  often  to  be  geese  in  his.  lie  so  far,  however, 
yielded  to  my  representations  as  to  say  that  ho  was  going  to  send 
some  plants  to  the  autumn  Horticultural  Show  at  Plymouth,  and  he 
would  toll  his  forenum  to  iiifiniro  about  the  matter.  Shortly  after 
tho  show  just  inentioned  I  called  on  Mr.  Forster,  when  ho  told  mc 
that  ho  had  solil  the  plant,  and  that  Mr.  Pinco's  foreman  had  gone 
off  with  a  faggot  of  boughs  to  bud  from  at  once  ;  and  then  for  tho 
first  time  did  1  learn  how  long  ihe  stock  had  been  in  tho  raiser's 
possession.  .\nd  here  I  may  observe  that  there  is  a  slight  difference 
between  "  D.  T.  F.'s"  account  and  mine,  for  my  vei"sion  is  that 
Mr.  Foi-ster  got  only  £20,  and  when  (as  1  believe)  he  told  mo  so,  I 
remember  exclaiming  that  I  would  have  cither  given  it  away  or  else 
had  £100.  I  ni.ay  also  add,  on  Mr.  Forster's  authority,  that  Jlr.  I'ince 
did  not  seud  out  tho  rose  till  he  had  a  thousand  one  guinea  orders  for  it. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  tho  early  history  of  tho  plant, 
which  is  a  somewhat  curious  one,  and  1  will  do  so  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  Mr.  Forater's  own  words ; — 

"Tho  mother  plant  was  a  Smith's  Noisette,  which  I  was  chiefly 
induced  to  buy  beeausc  it  had  a  pod  of  seed  on  it  nearly  ripe.  I  did 
not  c.\pcct  much  from  it,  as  I  had  heard  that  French  rose-growei-s 


had  discarded  it  as  a  bad  breeder,  but  I  thought  I  would  give  it  a 
trial.  When  I  sowed  the  seed  I  did  not  think  it  would  germinate 
the  first  year,  and  thought  very  little  about  it.  But  one  day  I 
observed  traces  of  a  slug  over  the  mould,  and  suspecting  that  some 
mischief  was  afloat,  I  got  a  magnifying  glass,  and  found  that  the 
seeds  had  germinated  a  year  sooner  than  I  had  anticipated,  and  that 
all  of  them  had  been  eaten  off  but  two.  Those  two  I  saved ;  no  others 
came  up,  and  that  is  the  history  of  Devoniensis." 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Forster's  mode  of  gardening  was 
rather  rough,  and  I  may  also  add  that  he  did  not  grow  seedlings  for 
the  market  (though  many  of  them  ultimately  found  their  way  there), 
but  purely  for  the  pleasxrre  of  rearing  novelties,  which  he  was 
always  reluctant  to  part  with.  To  these  two  causes  I  atti-ibnte  tho 
fact  which  will,  I  suspect,  be  new  to  most  of  your  readers,  that 
there  are  iv:o  hinds  of  Devoniensis.  Both  of  the  surviving  plants 
turned  out  gems,  and  having  a  general  family  likeness,  have  always 
passed  as  one.  This  to  my  mind  accounts  for  the  different  characters 
given  of  the  plant,  some  calling  it  very  delicate,  others  reasonably 
hardy  of  its  kind,  whilst  occasionally  I  have  heard  the  difference 
in  the  growth  or  bloom  attributed  to  soil  or  aspect. 

The  two  plants  may  be  thus  described,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
rightly  :— 

No.  1,  which  I  call  the  Devoniensis,  it  being  the  one  that  I  iii-st 
saw,  is  the  larger  flower  of  the  two,  and  is  of  a  pale  uniform  colour 
throughout,  whilst  the  petals  have  a  much  thicker  substance,  and 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  other. 

No.  2  is  hardier,  strong  growing,  almost  if  not  quite  a  climber;  has 
somewhat  smaller  but  more  compact  flowers,  the  centres  of  which 
are  of  a  darker  tint  than  the  outer  petals,  being  almost  of  a  salmon 
colour,  and  the  petals  are  slighter  in  substance. 

Between  the  two  there  is  not  much  to  choose,  but  I  should  re- 
commend the  former  for  the  greenhouse  and  the  latter  for  the  open 
wall,  though  I  have  seen  No.  1  answer  very  well  on  a  briar  stock 
under  the  deep  sheltering  eaves  of  a  low  wall.  I  think  it  would  be 
^^■orth  some  nui'seryman's  while  to  procure  the  two  sorts  and  keep 
them  distinct. 

I  may  add  that  the  foliage  of  No.  1  is  larger  in  its  indi- 
vidual leaves  than  No.  2,  but  has  not  so  many  on  a  leaf  stalk. 
Tlic  test,  however,  between  the  two  kinds  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  tho  salmon-tinted  centre.  S.  P. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


A   VAST  amount  of   damage  has  been   caused  to  tho  early 

potato  crop  in  Jersey  by  reason  of  frosts  suddenly  succeeding  flue 
open  weather.  Tho  plants  had  grown  strong  and  healthj-,  and  gave 
promise  of  an  early  and  abundant  crop.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

Trri'.   directors    of    the    Alexandra    Palace    Company   have 

appointed  Mr.  tiilbert  E.  Redgrave  to  be  their  manager.  'The  railway 
into  the  building  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  works  are  in  a  very 
forward  state.  The  palace  and  park,  comprising  nearly  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  will,  it  is  said,  very  shortly  bo  throivn  open  to  tho 
public. 

A  JiusiiuooM,  measuring  four  and   a  half  inches  across,  was 

found  last  week  on  the  open  downs,  at  Wiltshire  Corner,  on  the  Eai'l 
of  Craven's  estate  at  Ashdown.  It  is  an  unusual  occurrence  to  find 
such  a  fine  mushroom  so  early  in  the  season,  adding  as  it  does,  another 
testimony  to  tho  forward  state  of  vegetation  previous  to  the  recent 
severe  cold. — Ncn'hurii  Nt'trs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  poisoned  sugar  plums,  but  the  Gorman 

newspapers  are  now  discussing  tho  various  cases  of  poisoning  by 
Vanilla  ices,  which  have  occurred  of  late  ycai-s  in  Paris,  Altoua,  Munich, 
Vienna,  aud  other  places.  According  to  one  doctor  the  poison  is  in  tho 
Vanilla,  and  it  is  produced  by  tho  use  of  cashew-nut  oil  to  besmear 
the  Vanilla  pods. — Graphic. 

It  is  proposed  to  fonn  a  now  road  from  Victoria  Park  to  tho 

East  London  Museum  on  Bothnal  Green.  Tho  road  would  run  from 
tho  south  side  of  the  museum  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  a 
junction  with  tho  Approach  Koad  at  its  south-western  end,  and  thus 
a  broad  thoroughfare  would  extend  from  the  museum  to  the  gates  of 
the  park. 

The  ni-gent  representations  made  respecting  tho  foul  con- 

ditiou  of  the  bathing  lake  in  Victoria  Park  have  at  length  influenced 
the  Oflice  of  Works  to  take  remedial  measures.  With  this  object  an 
artesian  well  is  now  being  sunk  near  the  lake,  which  will  not  only 
1)0  ample  enough  for  tho  supply  of  water  for  bathing  purposes,  but 
will  also  snflicc  for  tho  other  requirements  of  tho  park.  As  the  foul 
state  of  the  lake  was  due  to  the  extremely  mcagio  supply  of  water, 
it  is  anticipated  that  tho  stops  which  are  being  taken,  together  with 
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an  efficient  dredging  of  the  bed,  will  restore  the  lake  to  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

Br.  M'iSriVB,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Geology  at  the  Royal 

Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  son  of  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  of  the 
Eoyal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  has  received  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Botany  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  Art, 
Dublin. 

Mk.  Alfred  Sjiee,  F.R.S.,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  entitled 

"My  Garden,"  in  which  he  gives  a  desci'iption  of  his  garden  in 
Surrey,  and  details  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  fruit ;  of  these  nearly  seven  hundred  species  and  genera 
are  described.  The  volume  also  treats  generally  of  the  natural 
history,  geology,  and  antiqmties  of  the  neighbourhood. 

M.  AxPHAND  has  retired  from  the  superintendence  of  the 

Paris  improvements.  Appointed  to  his  post  in  1854,  after  a  very 
successful  career  of  engineering  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Alphand  remained 
in  office  amid  all  prefectoral  changes,  and  was  the  virtual  author 
of  the  rapid,  costly,  and  beautiful  transformation  which  will  stand 
to  the  credit  of  the  Second  Empii-e  so  long  as  Parisians  love  bright 
streets,  showy  gardens,  and  fresh  air. 

Whes  the  Queen  of  Denmark  paid  a  visit   to   the  Pope  the 

other  day,  she  asked  him,  as  a  souvenir  of  her  visit,  for  a  flower 
from  his  o\vii  gardens,  the  only  thing  one  could  possibly  ask  from  so 
poor  a  man  as  Pius  IX.  But  Pius  IX.,  perhaps  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  assertion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  his  Holiness  possesses 
not  so  much  as  a  stone  on  which  to  lay  his  head,  sent  the  Queen  of 
Denmark  a  most  beautiful  bouquet  in  a  rich  Sevres  vase. 

Since  the  great  snow  blockade  occurred  on  the  Union  Pacific 

Railroad,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increased  interest  awakened 
in  regard  to  planting  trees  near  the  railroad  lines  that  cross  the 
great  prairies.  High  board  fences  will  never  answer  as  obstructions 
to  snow  ;  in  fact,  they  nsually  cause  high  drifts,  and  do  more  harm 
than  good.  What  is  wanted  is  something  that  will  partially  check 
the  wind  and  break  its  full  force.  A  wide  belt  of  compact.growing 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  is  the  one  thing  required. 

The  game  preservers  in  Kent  and  Surrey  have  determined 

for  the  future  to  exclude  from  the  coverts,  &c.  a  class  of  men  who 
migrate  from  London  during  spring  into  the  country  districts  under 
the  pretence  of  collecting  wild  flower  roots,  moss,  &c.,  but  who  are 
virtually  in  search  of  eggs  of  pheasants  and  partridges  for  sale.  A 
general  order  has  been  given  to  gamekeepers  to  drive  ofi  all  tres- 
passers found  in  the  woods,  whether  actually  gathering  or  pretending 
to  gather  wild  flowers,  as  the  only  means  of  checking  the  traflfic  in 
game  eggs. 

A  Cokhespoxdext  of  the  Times  says  : — In  the  DubHn  Botanic 

Gardens  on  the  24th  of  February  last  I  took  down  the  names  of 
seventy-five  different  sorts  of  flowers  in  bloom.  I  have  since  that 
time  seen  cottagers'  gardens  in  different  parts  of  this  country 
smiling  with  the  bloom  of  beautiful,  yet  common  hardy  plants.  To 
day  (March  28th)  passing  along  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  by 
the  garden  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Yard,  and  the  neighbouring 
enclosure,  I  notice  not  one  blooming  plant.  It  may  be  that  those 
■who  have  control  will  be  able  and  willing  to  arrange  to  have  a 
different  appearance  by  nert  March,  and  thereby  gladden  the  hearts 
of  many,  to  whom  flowers  in  spring  are  even  more  than  at  other 
times  pleasing. 


The  Professorship  of  Botany  at  Strasburg.— The  new 
Imperial  regime  in  Alsace  has  secm-ed  to  the  University  of  Strasburg 
an  efficient  Professor  of  Botanyin  the  person  of  Count Solms-Laubach, 
the  first  Prussian  KavaUer  who  has  condescended  to  prefer  the 
pursuit  of  science,  with  the  view  of  making  a  living  by  it,  to  a 
career  in  the  army. 

Sea  Pine  Plantations  in  Prance.— We  learn  that  extensive 
plantations  of  the  Sea  Pine  (Pinus  maritima)  have  been  made  on  the 
peaty  plains  and  sandy  downs  of  the  coast  of  Bordeaux ;  this  has 
been  effected  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  railway  sleepers,  pit-props 
for  mines,  smaller  wood  for  fencing  and  firing,  as  well  as  for  the 
resin  furnished  by  these  trees,  all  articles  of  value  and  in  consider- 
able demand. 

Erection  of  the  Kibble  Conservatory  in  the  Glasgow- 
Botanic  Garden. — This  conservatory,  we  understand,  is  to  be 
moved  from  Coulport,  and  put  up  in  the  east  end  of  this  garden, 
where  for  the  future  it  is  to  be  called  "  The  Kibble  Crystal  Art 
Palace  and  Conservatory."  At  Coulport  Mr.  Kibble  has  a  staff  of 
workmen  engaged  in  taking  down  the  conservatory.  The  contents 
of  the  large  dome  are  now  being  displaced,  after  which  the  removal 
of  the  structure  itself  mil  be  proceeded  with.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  it  is  intended  to  go  on  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  with 
the  erection  of  the  two  refreshment-rooms  attached  to  the  conserva- 


tory, in  which  the  statuary  and  plants  will  at  first  be  placed  after 
their  removal  from  Coulport.  Then  the  large  dome  will  be  raised, 
and  afterwards  the  smaller  dome.  Both  will  have  a  height  of  about 
forty  feet ;  the  large  Dome  will  be  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  450  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate  from  6,000  to  8,000 
persons.  At  the  Gardens,  the  foundations  of  the  conservatory  have 
for  some  time  been  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  probably  be 
completed  in  a  fortnight  or  so.  The  conservatory  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  main  entrance  gate,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  opened 
iu  time  for  the  forthcoming  international  show  of  fruit  and  flowers 
to  be  held  in  it  early  in  September  next. 

Garden  Plans,— The  Scarborough  Cliff  'Bridge  Company  offer 
premiums  for  designs  for  laying  out  their  recently-acquired  propei'ty 
beyond  the  Spa,  in  connection  with  the  existing  grounds  of  the 
company.  A  hundred  pounds  are  offered  for  the  best,  and  fifty  pounds 
for  the  second  best  design,  to  be  determined  by  the  committee  of  the 
company — the  iirst  premium  to  merge  in  the  successful  competitor's 
commission  if  his  design  is  carried  out. 

Monsieur  Goutier. — This  excellent  French  gardener  died  the 
other  day,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  It  was  he  who  first  pointed 
out  the  use  of  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  grape  mildew,  a  fact  iu  itself 
sufficient  to  make  Ins  name  remembered  with  gratitude  ;  but  that 
is  not  aU,  he  also  was  the  means  of  improving  many  of  the  garden 
implements  employed  in  his  time,  as  well  as  an  iiveutor  of  heating 
apparatus. — Revue  Horticole. 

Simpson's  "  Wortley  "  Celery  Collars. — These  are  designed 
as  substitutes  for  the  various  unhandy  contrivances  in  the  shape 
of  hay -ropes,  moss,  tiles,  rags,  &c.,  that  are  frequently  resorted  to 
for  protecting  Celery  before  earthing  up ;  they  are  made  of  stout 
brown  paper  that  will  last  for  months  in  the  ground,  and  which  may 
be  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  soil  as  manure.  They  are 
furnished  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  row  of  holes  into  which  it 
clasps  at  the  other.  When  put  on  and  hooked  they  prevent  the 
Celery  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil,  keep  it  clean,  greatly 
lessen  its  liability  to  rot,  protect  it  from  slugs,  and  secure  a  better 
blanched  and  more  compact  head,  containing  a  much  greater 
eatable  bulk.  They  are  easily  and  expeditiously  fixed,  and  greatly 
facihtate  the  earthing-up  process,  but  they  will  also  blanch  Celery 
effectually  without  earthing  up  ;  so  that  the  earlier  batches  that  are 
used  before  severe  frost  sets  in  need,  not  be  soiled  up  at  all,  unless 
desired.  These  collars  will  yield  to  the  plant  as  it  increases  in 
thickness,  by  the  hook  pulling  through  into  the  next  hole ;  but  it 
will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  the  paper  resists  considerable 
distension,  keeps  the  leaf  stalks  firmly  in  their  places,  and  secures  a 
clean,  compact,  and  well  blanched  sample,  that  more  than  repays 
the  smaU  outlay  in  collars.  As  regards  application,  wMle  one  man 
gathers  the  leaves  up  firmly  in  his  hands  another  slips  the  collar  on, 
taking  care  to  =lip  the  hook  into  the  hole  that  secures  the  proper 
degree  of  tightness.  A  collar  should  be  put  on  each  time  the  plants 
are  soiled  up,  and  about  half  an  inch  should  be  left  above  the  soil  for 
the  next  collar  to  lap  over.  It  is  recommended  to  nse  the  narrow- 
sized  collars  for  the  first  earthing,  and  not  to  hook  them  so  tightly 
as  those  put  on  later  in  the  season.  The  first  size  measures 
3i  by  9  inches,  the  second,  4i  by  9  inches,  and  the  third  51  by  9 
inches ;  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  everybody. 


LAW    NOTE. 


Hems^worth  r.  Mann. — This  suit  was  instituted  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  lessee  of  the  right  of  shooting  over  a  farm  iu  Suffolk, 
containing  about  forty  acres,  of  which  the  defendants  were  tenants. 
The  tenants  had  entered  into  a  covenant  by  which  they  undertook  to 
preserve  the  game,  and  had  raised  a  bank  three  feet  high  around 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm.  On  the  bank  they  had  put 
up  a  wire  fence,  two  feet  high,  on  every  part  of  which  they  had 
twisted  a  quantity  of  fern  and  cuttings  of  fir,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  running  game  to  jump  over  it.  In  the  bank  they 
had  dug  bun-ows  in  which  they  had  set  up  traps.  The  plaintiff 
alleged  that  the  raising  of  this  bank,  &c.,  was  a  violation  of  the 
covenants  into  which  the  tenants  had  entered.  Lord  RomiUy  was  of 
opinion  that  in  respect  of  the  raising  of  this  bank,  &c.,  the  tenants 
had  not  violated  their  covenants.  The  court  saw  nothing  whatever 
in  the  lease  granted  to  the  tenants  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of 
putting  up  a  species  of  fence,  which  they  said  was  put  up  to  protect 
their  crops,  and  not  at  all  with  the  view  of  injuring  the  game.  The 
court  was  of  opinion  that  under  these  circumstances  this  was  a  suit 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  instituted,  and  the  bill  must  be 
dismissed  with  costs. 
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THE    PAGODA   FIG    OF    INDIA. 

(ficus  religiosa.) 

^^^  E  F  0  R  E — very     long      before 

^  modern  botanists  had  classed  the 

^  vegetable  productions  of  India — 

separating  them  into  genera  and 

species,  according  to  our  present 

scientific    methods — the     ancient 

priests   of    the    land    had    given 

native  names  and  attached  popu- 

'ar  legends  to  many  of  the  more 

remarkable  trees  of  that  teeming 

soil.     The  Ficus  religiosa,  whose 

vast     and     far-spreading     limbs 

put     forth     subsidiary    branches 

which  descend  to  the  earth,  and 

form  additional  trunks  for  their 

sujiport,  often  assumes  the  aspect 

:^^^\^^'i^iioaWEUSoAK  3^f  of  a  vegetable  temple,  formed  by 

-^  a  roof   of     dense   foliage,   snp])orted   by   countless   columns ; 

\  producing   a   far    extending    and   grateful   shade,   which,   in 

a  tropical   climate,   is   so   desirable,   and  so   greedily   sought 


fittingly  designated  as  that  of  the  earthly  Ijirth  of  their  paged 
A'ishnu,  than  one  situated  beneath  the  shades  of  the  columned 
fig  tree?  It  was,  in  fact,  beneath  the  green  roof  of  the  Ficus 
religiosa,  as  carefully  recorded  in  the  sacred  books,  that  the 
birth  of  Vishnu  was  made  to  take  place;  the  tree  itself  being 
pronounced  holy,  and  the  breaking  of  a  branch,  or  the  plucking 
of  a  single  leaf,  declared  a  sacrilegious  act  of  the  most 
heinous  character.  Hence  it  was  called  Pippul,  or  the  Pagoda 
tree.  This  sacred  legend  was  well-known  at  a  very  early 
period,  even  to  Western  nations,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ; 
to  whose  industrious  researches,  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  we  are  indebted  for  so  many'inte- 
resting  facts  connected  with  the  history,  the  arts,  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  early  races  of  man.  It  is  also  referred  to  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo. 

The  trunks  of  the  Sacred  Fig,  when  young,  are  round  and 
smooth,  Ijut  in  age  they  exhiljit  perpendicular  ridges  and  hollows 
alternately,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  clustered  columns 
of  Gothic  cathedrals  ;  the  ashy  colour  of  the  bark  tending  to 
favour  the  illusion,  as  resembling  that  of  grej-  stone.  The 
loaves  are  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  dark  shinino' 
green ;  their  stalks  being  long  and  sleiuler,  cause  them 
to  have  a  tremulous  motion  with  the  slightest  breeze,  like  those 
of  the  Aspen — the  rustling  sound  thus  created  adding  to  the 
impressive  effect  produced  bj-  the  aspect  of  the  columned 
shades  of  these  tree-cathedrals. 


by  tlii^  wayworn  traveller.  An  imaginative  priesthood, 
with  tlic  lively  perceptions  of  an  Eastern  nice,  was  not 
slow  to  iierccive  the  singular  and  iniiiressive  aspect  of 
tliis  many-steinmed  tree,  in  the  dee))  sliadow  nl'  wliicli  the 
canu'l  driver  rested  with  his  beast  during  the  l)urning  heat 
of  I  lie  midday  sun.  Beneath  which,  in  fact,  a  wliole  caravan 
might  re|)Ose„and  enjoy  tlio  refreshing  coolness  afforded  by 
llio  natural  canoijy  formed  by  the  foliage  of  its  matted  branches; 
lor  tho\isands  of  yard.-,  are  covered  by  some  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens of  this  giant  tree.     What  spot  could  tliry  have  more 


The   Iruil    is 
colour   wlicn    i 
esteemed  edible.     Roxburgl 
in  terms  of  wonder  of  the 


not  larger   than 
ipo.     But,  thougl 


,  clii-rry.  and   nl'    a    purple 

nut  unwhoU'SOme,   it  is  not 

in   liis    ■'  Flora  Indica."  speakst 

reat  size  of  the  Ficus  religiosa. 


stating  in  the  same  ])lace  that  it  is  found  all  over  India,  oven 
on  the  mountains;  but  that  it  is  most  common  i\car  houses, 
where  it  is  systematically  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  deep 
and  grateful  shade  which  it  yields. 

The  Pippul,  or  Sacred  Fig,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  Banyan,  which  it  resembles  in  general  aspect,  l)y  the 
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manner  in  which,  the  new  trunks  are  formed.  In  the  Banyan, 
slender  roots  are  shot  down  from  the  horizontal  branches, 
which  do  not  become  branch-like  or  tree-like  till  after  having 
struck  into  the  earth;  while  the  Pippul  sends  down  true 
branches  earthward,  the  rounded  ends  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  large  spongiole,  which  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
set  of  roots  as  soon  as,  by  the  continued  downward  growth 
of  the  descending  branch,  it  reaches  the  ground.  Blume 
describes  a  gigantic  specimen  of  Ficus  religiosa  in  Java, 
near  a  place  called  Bata  Tulies,  from  the  Ijranches  of  which 
he  gathered  thirty-four  species  of  parasites  and  epiphytes — 
stating  that  he  might  easily  have  collected  full  as  many  more. 

Some  of  the  trees  belonging  to  the  species  Ficus,  especially 
the  Pippul  and  the  Banyan,  furnish  (with  the  sole  exception 
oE  the  Palms)  the  most  characteristic  features  of  tropical 
scenery.  Their  complex  appearance — with  their  far-stretching 
horizontal  branches  supported  hj  additional  trunks  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  from  the  slender  proportions  of  a  Byzantine 
column  to  the  massive  proportions  of  the  imposing  Doric, 
at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the  spectator ;  while  embryo 
columns,  still  pendent  from  the  parent  branch,  furnished 
with  their  enormous  spongioles,  ready  to  fix  themselves 
in  the  solid  earth  and  secure  a  permanent  foundation,  are  very 
remarkable,  and  never  fail  to  produce  a  striking  impression 
upon  travellers  who  witness  their  aspect  for  the  first  time. 

The  milky  juice  of  many  of  the  fig  family  has  caused  the 
name  of  Cowtree  to  be  given  to  some  species,  especially  the 
Ficus  elastica,  the  coagulatgd  "milk"  of  which  forms  the 
india  rubber  of  commerce. 

The  Ficus  religiosa  has  been  cited  as  an  emblem  of  the 
vastness  and  unchanging  character  of  India.  Its  extreme 
longevity  is  extended  ad  infinitum  by  the  continuously  created 
new  stems  as  sources  of  fresh  and  additional  vigour,  rendering 
its  destruction  by  age  seemingly  impossible.  The  duration  of 
the  Oak,  and  of  other  "  long-lived  "  forest  trees  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
span  compared  with  the  perennial  life  of  the  Sacred  Fig ;  several 
well-known  specimens  of  which  are  calculated  to  have  endured 
for  at  least  three  thousand  years.  It  may,  indeed,  be  con- 
sidered to  rank  aniong  the  foremost  marvels  of  vegetable 
creation.  H.  N.  H. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Coning  of  the  Umbrella  Pine. — It  may  interest  your  readers 
to  know  that  the  Sciadopitys  verticillata  (Umbrella  Pine)  has  cones  upon 
it  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking.  They  are  produced  singly  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  Have  any  of  your  correspondents  heard  of  its  coning 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — G.  T. 

Absence  of  Mistletoe  in  Devonshire. — Would  Mr.  Gordon  have 
the  kindness  to  state  uhi-tlier  he  can  assign  any  reason  for  the  remarli:- 
able  absence  of  Visc-um  album  froin  the  orchards  of  Devonshire  ?  From 
nay  own  personal  observation,  as  well  as  statements  of  others,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  unknown,  whereas  the  parasite  can  be  seen  in  countless  numbers 
upon  the  apple  trees  of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire.  I  have  before 
drawn  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  subject,  but  they  could  throw 
no  light  upon  the  matter.  I  suppose  the  geological  conditions  of  these 
three  counties  are  pretty  similar  as  far  as  regards  the  red  or  Devonian 
sandstone. — C. 

Remarkable  Ye-w  Tree.— The  foUomng  are  the  dimensions  of  a 
gi'and  old  Yew  tree  gi'owing  on  the  Marquess  of  Bath's  estate  in 
Wiltshire : — Height,  .50  feet ;  circumference  of  branches,  164  feet ;  spread 
of  branches  from- north  to  south,  53  feet ;  and  from  east  to  west,  60  feet ; 
girth  of  stem  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  33  feet ;  smallest  girth  of  stem, 
24  feet  C  inches ;  length  of  stem,  7  feet.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  age  of  Tew  trees  may  be  approximately  guessed  at,  by  allowing  a 
century  for  every  foot  in  diameter  of  stem,  thus  this  famous  old  tree  may 
safely  be  calculated  at  from  1,100  to  1,200  years  old.  It  is  a  gi-owing 
healthy  tree,  rather  cone-shaped,  and  is  very  dense  in  foliage.  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  through  your  columns  whether  any  of  your  correspondents 
Icnow  of  a  larger  Tew  tree  than  the  one  I  have  just  recorded. — Geoiige 
Berry,  Longleat. 

Planting  in  the  Yorkshire  Moorlands.— Will  you  kindly 
furnish  a  list  of  the  better  sorts  of  forest  trees  for  planting  in  a  part, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  landscape  ?  I  want  really 
hardy  trees,  and  not  those  so  called,  as  half  the  kinds  named  hardy  in 
"Loudon"  fail  here  in  the  wilds  of  Torkshire,  on  the  limestone  soil. 
Of  course,  I  know  the  commoner  sorts,  such  as  purple  Beech,  variegated 
Sycamore,  Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  red  Horse  Chestnut,  but  what  I  want 

are  the  more  rare  sorts  which  have  been  proved  hardy. — Craven. [We 

presume  you  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  some  of  the  high  Torkshire 
moorlands ;  and,  judging  from  your  inquiry,  it  would  appear  that  your 
endeavours  towards  landscape  effect  have  hitherto  been  somewhat  unsuc- 
cessful.   Perhaps,  however,  your  want  of  success  should  not  in  all  cases 


be  attributed  to  the  tenderness  of  the  plants  selected;  there  are  various 
other  causes  which  possibly  may  have  had  a  share  in  the  matter.  In 
offering  the  appended  selection — which  we  do  from  a  pretty  extensive 
Yorkshire  experience — we  would  venture  to  offer  a  word  of  advice,  namely, 
prepare  the  ground  well — do  not  starve  your  ijlantations.  Trees  lilce  a 
liberal  diet  as  well  as  other  pla.nts.  Plant  small  material,  rather  than  aim 
at  effect  at  once — have  faith  in  nature's  power  to  adapt  the  growth  of  a 
young  plant  to  its  new  locality,  mind  we  do  not  say  acchmatise ;  and  when 
you  do  plant,  select  nice  damp  autumnal  days  for  the  operation ;  see  that 
your  men  know  how  to  plant,  not  to  "  stick  them  in"  at  so  much  a  thou- 
sand. Care  and  dispatch  in  this  process  are  not  inimical  to  one  another; 
finally,  remember  that  weeds  grow  during  summer,  and  that  they  may, 
under  the  name  of  protecting,  be  really  smothering  the  young  growth  ; 
also  that  good  stii-rings  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  three  or  four  times  dui-ing 
summer  do  good    The  trees  we  would  recommend  you  to  plant  are  : — 

P.  aucuparia 

P.  pinnatifida 

P.  salicifolia 

Populus  alba 

P.  argentea 

P.  canadensis 

Amelauchier  Botryapiura 

Cornus  mascula 

C.  sanguinea 

Daphne  Laui'eola 

Pruuus  Padus 

Euonymus  europseus 

Cedrus  atlantica 

Pinus  austriaca 

P.  Cembra 

P.  pumila 

Picea  Nordmanniana 

Thuja  gigantea 

Thujopsis  borealis 


Acer  Pseudo-Platanns 

0.  tanacetifolia 

A  P. -P.  variegatum 

C.  coccmea 

A.  platanoides 

C.  Aronia 

A.  Wagneri 

0.  glandulosa 

A.  stiiatum 

G.  double  scarlet 

A.  rubrum 

C.  single  scarlet 

Fraxinus  lentiscifolia 

C.  Paul's  crimson 

F.  aucLibajfolia 

Ulmus  monumental! 

Fagus,  fernleaved 

U.  Siberian 

Betula  alba 

Cybisus  Laburnum 

B.  nigra 

C.  alpinus 

B.  lenta 

Tilia  alba 

B.  laciniata 

T.  sa.nguinea 

Cherry,  double  blossomed  T.  pyramidalis 

C.  Mabaleb  variegata 

Quercus  coccinea 

JEsculus  (Pavia)  flava 

Q.  Cerris 

JE.  carnea 

Q.  Lucombeana 

^.  macrastachya 

Q.  lies: 

Cratasgus  Crus-galli 

Q.  laurifolia 

C.  pyracanthajfolia 

Pyrus  (Sorbus)  ana 
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THE  CUCUMBEE— ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES.  - 
{Continued  from  page  423.) 
PBINCIPLES    OF    CULTIVATION. 

The  principles  concerned  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  Cucumber 
are  such  as  are  involved  in  the  cultivation  of  all  other  plants, 
namely,  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Light  is  certainly  the 
most  essential  element  of  success,  for  without  it  all  other  aids 
to  cultivation  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  plant  soon  perishes.  "  It 
is,"  says  Lindley,  "  to  the  action  of  leaves,  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbonic  acid  and  of  their  water  ;  to  the  separation  of 
the  aqueous  particles  of  the  sap  from  the  solid  parts  that  were 
dissolved  in  it ;  to  the  deposition  thus  effected  of  variovis 
earthy  and  other  substances,  either  introduced  into  plants  as 
silex  or  metallic  salts,  or  formed  there  as  the  vegetable 
alkaloids  ;  to  the  extinction  of  nitrogen ;  and  probably  to 
other  causes  as  yet  irnknown; — that  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  secretions  of  plants  of  whatever  kind  is  owing.  And 
this  is  brought  about  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the 
agency  of  light — their  green  colour  becomes  intense  in  pro- 
portion to  their  exposure  to  light  within  certain  limits,  and 
feeble  in  proportion  to  their  removal  from  it,  till,  in  total  and 
continued  darkness,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  green  secre- 
tion, and  become  blanched  and  etiolated."  This  explains  the 
difference  in  the  growth  in  the  subject  of  these  remarks, 
especially  between  midsummer  and  midwinter.  At  the  former 
season,  in  our  gloomy  atmosphere,  the  only  danger  is  that  of 
the  light  at  times  being  in  excess  of  the  resistive  power  of 
the  tender  foliage,  and  hence  it  may  get  scorched  ;  but  in  mid- 
winter the  light  at  times  is  insufficient  to  promote  the  neces- 
sary deposition  of  substance,  and,  consequently,  the  growth 
is  weak  and  etiolated.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  horti- 
culture that  the  health  of  other  parts  of  a  plant  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  health  of  the  leaves ;  and  hence  without  healthy 
leaves  we  cannot  have  healthy  fruit.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  constant  and  fruitful 
parent  of  failure.  From  this  will  be  perceived  the  immense 
importance  of  keeping  the  glass  of  a  cue  amber-house  as  clean 
as  possible  during  the  winter  season,  and  to  insure  perfect 
fruitfulness  through  the  winter  the  plants  must  be 
thoroughly  established  before  the  dull  weather  of  November 
sets  in,  every  leaf  upon  them  at  that  season  being 
exposed  to  as  much  light  as  possible.  Much,  however,  as  the 
Cucumber  requires  light  in  the  whiter  season,  to  enable  it  to 
bring  its  growth  to  maturitj^,  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the 
early  spring  and  summer  months  an  excess  of  it  is  not  the 
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cause  of  one  of  the  diseases  from  whicli  the  plants  sufferi 
viz.,  "  chlorosis,"  or  a  shrivelling  up  of  the  leaves  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  if  Tve  darken  the  house  by  shading  the  glass  -svith 
a  fine  net,  or  coating  it  with  a  thin  wash  of  size  with  a  little 
whiting  in  it,  the  virulence  of  the  disease  is  abated;  but 
expose  the  leaves  to  the  power  of  the  sua  for  only  one  hour 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  a  large  portion  of  them  will  be 
destroyed.  We  hope  we  have  said  sufficient  to  show  the  indis- 
pensability  of  light  to  the  successful  growth  of  the  Cucumber 
in  the  winter  season,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  modification  in  the 
summer. 

HEAT. 

As  the  Cucumber  is  a  native  of  a  tropical  climate  it  iieces- 
sarily  rcipiirestho  protection  of  glass,  except  in  the  very  height 
of  the  summer.  The  earth  lieat,  to  secui-e  the  best  results, 
should  not  1)0  less  than  from  75°  to  8-5°,  Init  beyond  the  latter 
tempcratu!-e  it  is  not  wise  to  go,  as  a  greater  temperature 
only  tcnd.s  to  etiolation — a  lengthening  of  the  parts  of  the 
plant  without  adding  much  to  the  substance.  The  day  atmo- 
spheric temperature  without  sun  should  not  exceed  the  terres- 
trial heat,  but  when  the  sun  is  shining  it  may  rise  to  even 
90"  or  100°  with  the  best  results.  Temperature,  however, 
must  be  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. When  the  weather  is  dull  the  temperature  must  be 
lowered,  but  when  it  is  bright  and  clear  take  advantage  of  it  to 
promote  growth  as  much  as  possible.  Heat,  without  light,  is 
comparatively  useless ;  but  heat,  with  light,  is  the  coiidition 
which  insures  perfect  success.  The  reason  why  heat  is  neces- 
sary to  plants  in  a  growing  state  is,  that  warmth  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  vital  forces,  and  its  ojieration  is  in  proportion, 
within  certain  limits,  to  its  'amount.  Warmth,  remarks  a 
German  writer,  is  not  really  a  stimulus  to  vegetation,  but  it  is 
extremely  necessaiy  for  the  solution  of  various  substances 
with  which  the  water  comes  in  contact.  It  also  sets  tree 
certain  gases  which  the  leaves  take  up,  and  through  these 
sources  of  nourishment  promotes  the  growth  of  plants.  Such 
being  the  fact  it  is  obvious  that  the  cultivator's  first  care  should 
be  to  secure  the  means  of  insuring  a  proper  temperature  to 
the  soil  In  which  his  plants  grow,  and  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture should  be  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  A. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SEAKALE  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 

Seak.vt.r  is  now  (March  16)  obtained  abundantly  from  the  open 
proiuul.  In  market  gartlens  tho  seed  is  sown  thickly  on  finu'-feet 
beds  in  Marcli,  and  thronchout  the  rest  of  the  year  the  young  plants 
arc  allowi'd  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  without  thinning  until  the  fol. 
lowing  spring. 

Though  their  thickness  in  the  seed  beds  renders  them  weak,  yet 
they  arc  iirefciTcd,  as  they  are  not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed  througliout 
tho  summer.  Those  seedlings  are  now  being  lifted,  their  roots 
shortened  a  little,  and  planted  ivith  a  dibber  in  well-prepared  ground, 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  Here  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  winter, 
and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  them,  by  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  woods,  and  frecpicntly  stirring  the  surface. 

In  winter,  or  as  soon  as  forcing  begins,  cvciy  second  two  lines  are 
taken  u])  for  that  pui-pose,  and  the  two  remaining  ones  ,are  earthed 
up  from  tho  spaces  now  vacant,  placing  about  six  or  eight  inches  of 
Roil  over  tho  surface,  much  in  tho  same  manner  as  Asparagns  beds 
are  done.  As  soon  as  tho  shoots  appear  above  this  ridge,  tho  soil  is 
forked  aside,  and  tho  shoots  are  cut  clean  off,  taking  with  them  tlic 
top  of  tho  ci'own.  After  cutting,  tho  crowns  arc  not  covered  again 
that  season,  but  a  great  many  young  shoots  soon  sjjring  uj)  all  round 
tho  crown  ;  those  arc  all  roniovod,  c.tcejjt  two  or  three  at  the  most, 
which  aro  allowed  to  remain.  Under  this  treatment  they  afford 
good  jiroduco  for  several  years,  and  tho  greatest  care  should  bo 
taken  to  guard  against  ruiuing  tho  strength  of  tho  crowns,  by 
leaving  too  many  young  shoots.  Tho  second  and  third  yoai'S  of 
eardiing  up  un'ord  the  strongest  and  best  produce.  W.    V. 


I  SMOKKi)  my  lettuce-plants  at  morn, 

At  fervid  noon,  and  dowj'  eve ; 
Not  as  Tobacco — that  I'd  scorn ! 

But  to  make  creeping  creatures  leave. 
Taking  vi'j  leaves,  and  not  their  own, 

Two  fat  old  gruha  appoar'd  to  say. 
Whilst  preying  on  my  lettuce  prone, 

tiracc  over  meat — thus,  "  Lettuce  prey 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tan. — To  what  uses  can  tan  be  put  in  a  garden  ? — J.  K. [Fresh  tan 

is  a  good  material  for  supplying  bottom  heat  to  plants  in  pots  plunged  in 
it.  Spent  tan  is  almost  worthless  in  a  garden.  We  know  of  no  good  use 
to  which  it  can  be  put,  except,  perhaps,  to  mis  in  heavy  clay  lands.] 

Mushroom.s  in  Pots. — I  am  acciuainted  ivith  a  gardener  who  grew 
not  long  ago  some  beautiful  mushrooms  in  pots,  by  accident  as  it  were. 
In  the  spring  of  last  year,  after  remo^-ing  his  old  beds,  he  selected  some 
comparatively  spent  spawn,  and  jjlaced  it  in  large  pots,  which  held  a 
I'ushel  or  so,  setting  them,  or  rather  storing  them,  away  in  a  dry  shed. 
IJuring  the  sumnier-timc,  having  occasion  to  look  after  them,  to  his 
sui-pviso  he  found  the  pots  plentifully  supplied  with  beautiful  mushrooms. 
— Jabez  Jay  Ciiaieu. 

Use  of  Gas  Lime  as  a  Manure. — Is  lime  used  in  purif  jing  gas 
of  value  as  a  manure  for  an  old  garden,  or  an  old  lai\'n  ?     If  so,  how 

should  it  be  applied  ? — D.  F. [The  lime  used  in  purifying  gas  is  used 

as  a  manm-o.  it  is  considered  good  for  cold,  heavy  land,  and  has  the 
elfeet  of  lolling  wiroworm  and  obnoxious  insects.  Four  tons  to  the  acre 
is  the  quantity  usually  applied.  In  some  cases  it  is  dug  in  as  soon  as  it  is 
put  on  the  land ;  in  others,  left  during  the  winter.  It  is  so  far  powei-ful 
that,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  heaps,  nothing  will  gi'ow  where  they  have 
been  for  some  time.  It  cannot  he  used  with  safety  as  a  surface  dressing  j 
it  would  certainly  he  unadWsable  to  employ  it  on  a  la^vn.  It  might  bo 
used  iu  old  garden  ground ;  but  it  must  not  be  put  near  the  roots  of  fi'oit 
trees  in  its  fresh  state.] 
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PRUNING    NEWLY-PLANTED  TREES. 

In  the  case  of  most  fruit  tree?,  excepting  maiden  trees — /.  c, 
young  untrained  ones — a  prior  cjuestion  might  often  lie  asked, 
viz.,  is  it  necessary  to  prune  the  top  at  ail .''  Certainly  it  does 
not  seem  a  very  philosophical  practice  to  plant  a  nice  tree  with 
a  view  to  covering  a  given  space  with  fruit,  and  then  immedi- 
ately proceed,  as  is  often  done,  to  cut  it  all  to  pieces.  Such  treat- 
ment might  be  useful  for  forest  trees,  but  is  certainly  worse 
than  useless  for  fruit  trees.  It  can  only  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  gross  wood,  and  is  certainlj'  antagonistic  to  fertilitj'. 
Still  maiden  trees  must  be  pruned  or  cut  back,  and  in  doing  so 
there  are  three  thhigs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Tlic  first  is  that 
tho  tree  should  be  pruned  to  grow ;  tho  next  that  it  should  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  right  dii'cction  ;  and  the  last  that  it  should 
grow  to  a  useful  purpose  :  in  other  words,  the  tree  mu.st  make 
wood,  accjuire  sbaiie,  and  become  fruitful.  Another  jirelimi- 
nary  is,  where  and  what  shall  we  prune — the  top  or  the  root  ? 
Our  answer  is,  both — the  former  chiefly  as  a  means  of  forming 
the  ti-ee  uito  shape,  the  latter  mainly  as  a  certain  mode  of 
throwing  it  into  fruit.  Transplantation  is  the  most  radical 
mode  of  root  ])runiug,  and  consequentlj'  the  most  potent  means 
of  inducing  fertility,  provided  always  that  the  top  is  not  too 
much  reduced  at  the  same  time.  Some  planters  contend  for  a 
reciprocity  of  mutilation  of  root  and  branch.  Were  wood  only 
our  object,  this  would  be  a  safe  rule ;  or  rather  the  head  of 
the  tree  might  be  reduced  more  than  tho  roots.  13ut  as 
tho  production  of  wood  in  fruib  culture  is  only  a  means 
to  the  chief  end — the  insuring  of  fruit — so  tho  reduction  of 
head  should  be  less  than  the  deprivation  of  roots.  Only  prac- 
tical experience  can  determine  how  much  top  the  partially 
mutilated  roots  of  any  given  tree  can  healthily  sustain.  Very 
much  depends  not  only  on  the  number,  but  also  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roots.  If  the  trees  are  moved  at  home,  and  planted 
immediately,  little  if  any  reduction  of  top  will  be  needed  ; 
whereas  if  the  trees  have  travelled  far,  or  grown  very  closely 
together  in  a  nursery,  or  been  carelessly  taken  up,  a 
gi-cater  reduction  of  head  will  be  desirable.  Jluch  will  also 
depend  upon  the  future  care  of  the  roots.  It  is  of  the  highest 
import  that  those  should  be  protected  from  frost,  drought,  and 
ru])ture.  With  such  care  they  will  su]iport  double  or  treble 
the  area  of  top  which  tliej-  could  nourish  imder  other  condi- 
tions. And  the  larger  tlic  to])  the  newly  moved  roots  can 
support,  the  sooner  a  fertile  habit  will  be  induced,  and  the  more 
certaiulj'  will  this  fertilitj'  be  ]ierpetuatcd. 

Another  consideration  will,  however,  influence  the  extent  of 
this  cutting  in  or  pruning  of  young  trees — they  must  be  made 
to  grow  into  the  desired  form.  Now  the  first  stc])  towards  a 
perfect  shape  is  tho  furnishing  of  the  base  of  tho  tree  with 
wood.  It  is  a  common  saying  with  fruit-tree  trainers  :  Tnko 
care  of  the  bottom  and  the  to|)  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  is 
1)0  rfectly  true,  and  originates  iu  the  fact  that  natiil'c  is  bent 
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upon  raising  the  tree  straight  up  into  tte  air  rather  than 
spreading  it  horizontally  abroad  over  the  earth.  Bat  on  garden 
Tvalls  and  such  surfaces,  whether  tall  or  dwarf,  the  first  branch 
is  wanted  to  run  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  six  inches  or  a  foot  from  it.  This  fact,  then,  must 
control  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  cutting  back.  The  entire 
shoot  of  the  young  tree  is  furnished  with  living  buds  ;  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  throughout  its  whole  length,  only  the'highest 
buds  on  the  branch  will  break  or  grow  into  other  branches. 
Left  to  itself,  the  buds  on  the  stem  lower  down  would  continue 
dormant  for  ever.  They  would  not,  could  not,  break  into  shoots, 
and  therefore  the  tree  would  have  no  base.  To  make  the  bottom 
buds  break  the  top  must  be  removed.  This  operation  is  termed 
cutting-in  the  young  tree.  The  severity  or  otherwise  of  the 
process  should  be  controlled  by  the  height  of  the  space  to  be 
covered,  the  character  of  the  trees,  and  the  distance  they  are 
planted  from  each  other. 

The  character  of  the  tree  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, as  it  determines  both  height  and  distance,  and  should  be 
settled  in  the  mind's  eye  before  a  knife  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  tree.  Is  it  to  be  a  rider  or  a  dwarf,  a  bush,  a  horizontal,  a 
fan,  a  pyi'amid,  or  a  common  orchard  tree  ?  In  some  cases 
we  require  a  long,  straight,  naked  stem. ;  in  others  the  shoots 
to  break  forth  from  quite  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Fre- 
quently, in  case  of  wall  trees,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
to  lay  a  young  shoot  along  the  lower  part  of  a  wall ;  and  to 
make  it  break  regularly  is  an  important  consideration.  This 
we  may  often  manage,  by  bending  the  shoot  or  shoots  down- 
wards. Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  young  shoot  is  laid  along 
the  wall  in  the  position  it  is  eventually  to  occupy,  it  will  pro- 
bably fail  to  break  in  some  parts  of  its  length,  and  grow  freely 
in  others.  This  is  objectionable.  Suppose  the  buds  near  the 
base  of  the  shoots  will  not  break,  we  [may  force  them  to  do  so 
by  bending  down  the  pomt  of  the  shoot,  so  that  the  eyes  that 
refused  to  bud  forth  are  left  more  elevated  than  the  parts 
which  were  growing  freely.  This  forces  the  dormant  eyes  to 
open,  and  then,  after  a  while,  we  may  raise  the  shoot  to  its 
allotted  position.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  smaller 
the  tree  the  less  severely  it  should  be  cut  back ;  consequently, 
fan,  vase,  or  bush-shaped  trees,  with  many  shoots,  must  be 
more  severely  cut  back  than  cordons  or  dwarf  esjialiers,  with 
only  a  few. 

What  are  termed  riders  are  introduced  to  fill  up  vacancies 
on  the  higher  parts  of  walls  or  fences,  and  hardly  require  a 
base.  Their  mission  is  temporary,  and  their  upper  portions 
alone  are  valuable.  This  fact,  of  course,  will  determine  the 
character  of  then-  pruning.  They  will  often  need  little  or 
none.  In  vase  or  bush  formed  trees,  again,  the  length  of  the 
stem  will  influence  the  extent  of  the  ciitting  back ;  some  may 
prefer  a  stem  a  foot,  others  two  or  three  feet,  high.  It  is  also 
important,  in  forming  such  trees,  to  secure,  if  possiljle,  enough 
shoots  at  once  to  form  their  entire  framework ;  from  four  to 
eight  shoots  will  generally  suffice.  It  is  well  to  twist  or  bend 
the  leading  shoots,  to  obtain  these  branches  of  nearly  equal 
strength.  Their  leading  shoots  should  also  be  beut  outwards 
and  downwards,  to  impart  the  proper  form,  develop  the 
buds  at  then'  base,  and  to  prevent  overcrowding.  This  bendino- 
will  reduce  to  a  miuimum  the  amount  of  cutting  back  the 
second  season.  The  pruning  of  pyramids,  again,  differs  from 
any  of  these.  The  form  ever  modifies  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  cutting.  A  well-developed  straight  central  stem,  with 
a  regular  succession  of  nicely -balanced  fruitful  side  branches, 
is  the  lieau  ideal  of  a  perfect  pyramid.  Width  of  base  must 
be  secured  at  starting ;  no  after  pruning  can  give  it  if  not 
secured  at  first.  This,  with  a  healthy  leader  out  fearlessly  in 
to  fui'nish  sufficient  side  branches,  is  all  that  is  required  to 
obtain  good  pyramids.  When  the  trees  are  in  vigorous  growth, 
this  leader  should  be  stopped  at  least  twice  during  the 
summer.  Such  stoppings  will  each  produce  crops  of  side 
branches  ;  and  then  at  the  winter  pruning,  five  or  sis  inches 
-  or  a  foot  of  the  leader  may  be  left  to  produce  another  tier  or 
two  in  the  spring,  and  so  on  in  continuity  until  the  desired 
height  and  size  are  reached. 

The  most  severe  pruning  should  be  reserved  for  the  common 
fruit  trees  for  orchards.  The  larger  a  tree  is  ultimately  to 
become,  the  harder  it  must  be  cut  back  at  starting.  Such 
practice  concentrates  vital  force,  coUeots  the  entii-e  energy  of 


the  plant  into  a  focus  of  growing  power ;  and  for  such  trees 
strong  vigorous  growth  is  the  first  point.  This  lays  a  broad, 
healthy,  solid  foundation  for  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  in 
the  futm-e ;  it  gives  the  trees  a  firm  grip  of  the  earth,  and 
imparts  stamina  and  constitution  to  the  entire  plant.  This 
growth  may  readily  be  moulded  into  shape,  and  diverted  into 
a  fruitful  channel — not,  however,  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  knife  after  it  is  perfected.  Summer  toppings,  mechanical 
twistings  or  bendings,  and  root  pruning,  are  the  grand 
panaceas  for  barrenness,  and  the  direct  promoters  of  fertility. 
Growth  and  the  form  of  it  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
knife  and  the  rules  of  training ;  but  frnitfulness  cannot  be 
thus  directly  summoned  forth  at  our  bidding.  To  insure  fruit, 
we  must  go  deejier,  and  aim  at  the  roots  ;  a  wise  apphcation  of 
the  knife  among  these  never  fails  to  turn  the  entire  energies 
of  the  tree,  into  a  fruitful  channel.  JF. 


A  GERMAN  SCHOOL  OF  GARDENING. 

BX   T.    SCHWANN. 

"  In  science  the  German  gardener  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  any 
other  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  routine  of  isractice  he  is  surpa-?sed  by 
none  in  steadiness,  or,  where  he  has  leisure  and  is  properly  encouraged, 
in  order  and  neatness."  So  wrote  Loudon,  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Foremost  among  Government  schools  for  gardeners  and  fruit-growers 
on  the  Continent  may  be  named  the  Pomological  School  of  Proskan, 
in  Prussian  Silesia,  represented  by  the  sketch  on  next  page.  It  is 
connected  with  the  well-li;no\vn  Agricultural  College  of  the  same 
place,  and  affords  accommodation  for  a  staff  of  teachers  and  thirty- 
six  resident  students.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  school  to  provide 
suitable  education  for  all  classes  of  cultivators,  for  convenience  of 
study  it  has  been  divided  into  the  three  following  departments  ; — 
1.  School  for  gardeners  (market  gardeners,  nurserymen,  fruit- 
growers, &c.)  ;  2.  Superior  school  of  horticulture  and  pomology ; 
3.  Section  for  teachers,  so  called  "  superintendents  of  trees,"  and 
their  assistants. 

To  enter  the  first  division,  the  applicant  must  be  over  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  bring  with  him  proofs  of  having  attended  for  at 
least  half  a  year  some  school.  If  not  provided  with  the  needful 
certificate,  he  must  be  tested  by  an  examination  as  to  the  amount 
of  elementary  and  general  knowledge  he  jDossesses,  and  in  case  of 
non-proficiency,  takes  his  place  for  six  or  twelve  months  in  a  pre- 
paratory class.  In  the  latter,  the  instruction  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  "three  K's,"  and  a  little  Latin  and  French,  demonstrations  in 
vegetable,  vine,  and  fruit-tree  culture,  practice  in  distinguishing 
different  varieties  of  fruii;,  &c.  It  is,  of  course,  an  advantage  when 
the  pupil  has  had  some  previous  experience  in  practical  gardening, 
but  this  is  not  made  a  sine  qiw,  non  oE  admission  to  the  institution. 

The  programme  of  the  School  for  Gardeners  embraces,  (1)  as  pre- 
liminary and  fundamental  branches  of  study: — Botany,  chemistry, 
geology,  physics,  mineralogy,  zoology,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics  ; 

(2)  as  chief  or  special  branches  ; — Culture  of  plants  with  reference 
more  especially  to  the  raising  of  garden  and  orchard  produce ; 
knowledge  and  nomenclature  of  fruits ;  choice  of  the  most  useful 
varieties  of  fruit,  their  requirements  as  to  climate,  situation,  and 
soil ;  raising,  planting,  pruning,  training,  and  general  management 
of  fruit  trees  on  the  roadside,  and  in  the  nursery,  orchard,  garden, 
orchard  house,  hedgerow,  and  open  field  (under  grass  or  tillage)  ; 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  and  noxious  insects  affecting  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables,  and  of  remedies  against  the  attacks  of  the  same; 
forcing  of  fruit;  gathering,  storing,  drying,  preserving,  packing, 
and  transport  of  different  kinds ;  culture  of  the  grape  vine  and 
smaller  garden  fruits;  profits  derived  from  fruit  culture;  manu- 
factui'e  of  cider,  perry,  and  various  -ndnes ;  vegetable  culture, 
including  forcing  ;  floriculture  ;  growth  of  industrial  crops  ;  arbori- 
culture ;  landscape  gardening ;  laying  out  of  vegetable  gardens  and 
nui-series  for  fruit  trees ;    plan-drawing,  surveying,  and  levelling ; 

(3)  as  auxiliaiy  branches: — Book-keeping,  apiculture,  and  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  the  latter  accompanied  by  demonstrations. 

Students  of  the  second  division,  or  superior  school  of  horticulture, 
do  not  attend  lectures  on  general  fundamental  subjects  at  the  insti- 
tution, but  merely  those  on  the  special  branches  of  the  curriculum. 
The  general  preUminary  subjects  may  be  studied  by  those  young 
men  who  have  not  passed  through  the  first  section  of  the  school  at 
the  adjoining  agricultural  college. 

The  complete  course  extends  over  four  years,  two  of  which  are 
spent  in  the  lower,  and  two  in  the  upper,  division,  and,  previous  to 
leaving  the  establishment,  each  student  is  admitted  to  a  final  exami- 
nation, and  receives  a  certificate  testifying  to  the  degree  of  profi- 
ciency he  has  attained. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  third  section  is  chiefly  of  a  practical 
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character,  and  relates  more  particularly  to  operations  connected  with 
the  raising  and  improvement  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  management  of 
coppice  woods,  plantations,  orchards,  &c. 

It  is  divided  into  two  courses — a  spring  and  summer  one  for  the 
superintendents  of  trees  above  alluded  to  and  their  assistants  ;  and 
an  autumn  one,  for  schoolmasters  and  pupils  of  training  establish- 
ments for  teachers. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  these  classes  of  students — the 
superintendents  and  teachers — attend  the  institution  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  induce  the  authorities  to  form  of  them  a  division  apart, 
ic  should  liere  be  mentioned  that  many  parishes  in  Germany  possess 
woods  and  orchards  of  considerable  extent,  and  requiring  for  their 
management  competent  fruit-growers  and  arboriculturists,  give  the 
preference  to  yonug  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  well- 
known  poniological  schools.  The  salary  of  the  superintendents  of 
trees  ("  Biiumwarter,"  as  those  appointed  are  called)  amounts 
usually  to  about  £30  per  annum,  and  they  are  expected,  when 
remunerated  for  their  services  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  to  undertate 
the  care,  not  only  of  the  parish  nurseiies,  plantations,  &c.,  but  also 
of  those  belonging  to  private  individuals  resident  in  the  parish.  It 
often  happens  that  several  parishes  agree  to  ajjpoiut  one  superin- 
tendent among  them,  he  entering  into  a  contract  to  find  his  own  tools 
and  assistants. 


As  regards  the  charge  for  instmction,  for  pupils  of  the  preparatoiy 
class  it  is  £3.  os.  per  session,  and  for  students  of  the  School  of 
Gardeners,  £-i.  10s.  for  the  fii'st  and  second,  and  £3  for  the  third 
and  fourth  sessions.  Eesident  students  being  expected  to  take  part 
in  the  operations  of  the  garden.farm,  pay  nothing  for  their  board, 
and  the  fee  for  lodging,  fire,  gas,  washing,  and  all  other  etca^teras 
together,  only  amounts  to  £2.  6s.  per  annum.  The  terms  of  admission 
to  the  second  section  are  £6  for  the  fii-st,  £i  for  the  second,  and 
£3  for  the  third  and  fom'th  semesters;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  courses  of  the  third  division,  those  instituted  for  schoolmasters 
and  superintendents  of  trees,  are  entirely  gratuitous.  In  the  case 
of  "  hospitants,"  practical  working  gardeners,  amateurs,  garden 
proprietors,  and  others  desirous  of  attending  only  one  particular 
course,  the  fee  varies  with  the  position  of  the  individual,  and  is 
fixed  by  the  director. 

The  farm  attached  to  the  institution  covers  about  sixty  acres,  and 
affords  the  student,  in  its  nurseiies,  orchards,  plantations,  fruit  and 
kitchen  gardens,  shrubberies,  stoves,  orchard  and  greenhouses,  &c., 
ample  opportunity  of  familiaiizing  himself  practically  with  the 
operations  and  modes  of  culture  described  in  the  lecture-room. 
Although  not  conducted  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  produce  raised 
on  it  is  disposed  of  at  the  market  price. 

The  facility  -n-ith  which  young  men  on  leaving  horticultural  and 
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The  attendance  at  I'roskau  of  students  intending  to  become 
schoulniastcrs  is  accounted  for,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  necessity 
the  latter  arc  under  -it  they  desire  an  appointment  in  any  Govern- 
ment ]iarouhi!il  scliool — of  being  able  to  give  elementary  instruction 
in  field,  garden,  and  orchard  culture. 

The  rural  preparatory  schools,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
i!coles  ntiriiiales  and  jirinwirrs  in  Prance  and  Switzerlanil,  have  an 
orchard  ground  or  garden  attached  to  them,  and  the  district  school 
irispoetor  must  report  periodically  whether  the  same  are  properly 
utilized  for  educational  purposes. 

Of  tho  two  buildings  which  the  above  sketch  represents  as 
connected  by  a  miniature  colonnade,  and  surrounded  by  tastefully 
laid  out  grounds,  that  to  the  right  is  occupied  by  the  resident  teach- 
ers and  )uipils  ;  the  other  contains  tho  private  apartments  of  tho 
director,  and  tho  lecture  hall,  library,  cabinet  of  natiral  history,  and 
collections  of  different  kinds  l)elonging  to  tlie  institution.  On  the 
director  devolves  not  only  the  duty  of  controlling  and  superinlonding 
every  department  of  the  school,  but  also  tliat  of  assisting  in  the  work 
of  tiiitior.  Iij-struction  is  also  imparted  by  professors  of  the  Agri. 
cultural  College,  as  well  as,  of  course,  by  tho  resident  staff  of 
teachers,  who  have  under  them  a  number  of  skilful  practical 
gardeners. 


pomological  schools,  such  as  those  of  Proskau,  Carlsrube,  Rcutliugen 
Potsdam,  and  Klostemouburg,  obtain  rcmunei'ative  appointments  in 
all  parts  of  the  Continent,  testifies  to  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  above  institutions  are  held,  not  merely  as  places  of  scientilic 
and  theoretical  study,  but  also  as  ])i-actical  training  establishments. 

[When  shall  wo  have  Government  institutions  of  this  kind  in 
England  ?] 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Tree  Suckers.— Can  I  bud  or  gnift  on  these  choice  sorts  of 

fruit?— W. Suckers  are  sometimes  used  as  stocks  for  buddiug  or 

grafting  upon  ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  seedlings  for  that  pun>ose,  as  they 
are  iilwajs  more  lialile  to  reproduce  suckers,  and  they  have  not  tho  thrifty 
vigorous" habit  and  the  san\e  power  of  forming  as  good  roots  as  seedlings. 

Wash  for  Old  Fruit  Walls.— The  walls  in  onr  old  ganlen  have 
become  so  full  of  n;iil-holes  from  long  use  that  they  harbour  insects,  I 
am  afraid,  to  a  great  exteut.     How  can  I  improve  them  without  much 

expense  ?— Soilii    llAXis. [Wa.-ih  them  wnth  a  mixture  of  Portland 

cement,  grey  lime,  and  copperas,  which  will  not  only  till  up  the  nail-holos 
to  some  extent,  but  will  also  help  to  eradicate  the  insects.  The  mixture 
can  be  made  of  a  lighter  or  darker  tint,  according  to  bisto,  by  adding  to 
it  a  little  more  or  less  ycllow-ochre.] 
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Saaclllug  Fruits. — Why  do  not  ooi-  different  varieties  of  fruit  re- 
produce the  same  from  seed  ?     Why,  if  we  plant  the  stone  of  a  greengage 

plum,  will  it  not  always    produce  a  greengage  plum? — FiiucTUS. 

[Because  of  the  principle  of  variation  that  exists  in  nearly  all  living  things. 
But  we  cannot  tell  why  the  product  of  the  stones  of  the  same  plum  tree 
should  differ  from  each  other,  any  m.ore  than  we  can  tell  why  puppies  of  the 
same  litter  differ  from  each  other.  We  can  see,  however,  that  the  principle 
of  variation  is  of  ten  stronger  than  that  of  inheritance  of  common  features.] 

Cranberries. — I  want  to  form  a  bed  of  these.  Which  sort  is  best, 
the  European  or  American  ?  and  in  what  soil  do  they  best  succeed  ? — 

Hedzok. [The  European  Cranberry  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  that 

which  is  so  common  in  the  swamps  of  New  England  and  on  the  borders 
of  American  inland  lakes;  what  is  called  there  the  "  bell-shaped,"  which 
is  a  variety  of  Oxycoccos  macrocarpus,  is  the  largest.  For  tarts  and 
preserves  this  kind  is  much  esteemed.  Although  naturally  it  grows 
m.ostly  in  mossy,  wet  land,  yet  it  may  be  easily  grown  in  beds  of  peat 
made  iu  any  rather  moist  situations,  and  the  berries  will  be  increased  in 
size  if  a  little  thoroughly  rotted  manure  is  added,  and  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  A  small  bed  will  supply  as  m.uch  fruit  as  an  ordinary 
family  is  likely  to  want.  In  the  kitchen  garden  at  Heckfield  is  a  bed 
near  a  cistern,  from  which  it  can  be  flooded.  It  consists  of  peat,  and 
produces  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is  thought  the  plants  bear  all  the  better 
for  being  well  watered  when  the  fruit  is  setting.] 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


FL  OWEE  GAEDENING  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

BY  T.  BAINES. 
The  arrangement  of  flower  gardens  upon  what  is  popularly  known 
£^3  the  "  bedding  system  "  has  of  late  years  met  with  almost  general 
adoption.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  placed  under  con- 
tribution to  furnish  something  to  work  out  the  p)resent  elaborate 
arrangement.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  single  plant,  grave 
or  gay,  old  or  new,  that  showed  auy  disposition  to  submit  to  the 
necessary  manipulation  that  has  not  been  pressed  into  the  service. 
It  is  true  that  from  the  first  some,  attached  to  old-fashioned  flowers, 
unwillingly  banished  them  to  make  way  for  the  modem  system ;  and 
even  when  some  of  their  cherished  friends  were  retained  amongst 
the  host  of  novelties  that  soon  presented  themselves,  they  could  not 
enjoy  their  companj',  or  look  upon  them  with  so  much  satisfaction  as 
when  seen  under  more  natural  conditions.  Lately,  too,  we  have 
heard  numbers  admit  that  they  have  been  too  much  influenced  by 
that  most  despotic  of  tyrants,  rashion.  Let  us  ask  the  question : 
Is  the  present  system  sound  in  practice,  or  in  accordance  with 
refined  taste  ?  Does  it  agree  with  the  teachings  of  those  admitted 
authorities,  the  Reptons,  the  Browns,  the  Loudens,  and  others,  who 
made  British  gardening  a  life  study  ?  or  is  it  merely  the  offspring  of 
that  love  of  change  which,  alike  regardless  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
true  art  and  correct  taste,  has  impelled  us  to  adopt  a  system  diame- 
trically opposed  to  both  ?  The  subject  is  important.  Let  us  view  it 
dispassionately.  From  the  broad  landscape  of  a  thousand  acres 
down  to  the  smallest  parterre  the  arrangement  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  that  unerring  guide,  Nature.  As 
aijplied  to  the  general  principles  of  culture,  this  is  an  axiom  that 
meets  with  general  assent ;  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  the 
arrangement  of  every  plant,  individually  and  correlatively,  with  the 
whole  of  the  different  subjects  that  gc  to  make  up  the  picture  which, 
let  it  be  large  or  small,  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  Is 
such  the  principle  upon  which  the  flower  gardening  of  the  present 
day  is  carried  out  ?  Nay,  rather  are  not  all  the  teachings  of  nature 
often  in  the  arrangement  of  colour,  and  more  generally  in  the  disjjo- 
sition  of  form,  ignored  to  an  extent  that  would  imply  that  all  our 
preconceived  notions  of  gardening  were  grounded  on  a  wrong  basis  ? 
Nature  abhors  straight  lines,  geometrical  formality,  and  those  unna- 
tural combinations  of  colour  which  are  the  most  prominent  features 
in  the  bedding  system ;  and  the  last  phase  of  carpet-Uke  planting 
is  vastly  more  objectionable  than  anything  that  was  attempited  on 
the  fii'st  introduction  of  the  system.  We  don't  tattoo  our  faces, 
simply,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  not  fashionable ;  but  we  tattoo  our 
gardens  with  a  vengeance.  And  what  advantage  does  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  present  da)^  hold  over  that  which  existed  before  ?  The 
advocates  of  the  system  tell  us  that  the  picture  is  so  far  perfect, 
that  when  once  the  plants  employed  have  donned  their  summer  garb 
there  is  no  flaw — nothing  on  the  wane,  nothing  approaching  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  such  as  is  always  to  be  seen  amongst  herba- 
ceous plants.  This  I  grant ;  and  it  is  the  one  solitary  short-lived 
advantage,  which  leaves  us  for  eight  months  out  of  twelve  at  our 
wit's  ends  to  make  all  sorts  of  shifts  to  cover  bare  beds  with  little 
nursery-like  shrubs,  or  procure  quantities  of  costly  bulbs  to  be 
aiTanged  in  the  same  formal  fashion  as  the  summer  occupants.  We 
have  so  far  viewed  the  system  simply  as  au  objectionable  innovation, 
that  has  supplanted  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  a  more  refined, 
arrangement  of  the  flower  garden,  that,  with  a  great  deal  less  labour. 


affords  a  seasonable  charm  of  something  whose  beauties  we  at 
present  realize,  while  others  continually  progressing  will,  in  their 
season,  play  their  part  t-o  encircle  the  year,  and  so  give  us  a  con- 
tinuous suificiency  in  place  of  the  jiresent  short-lived  satiety. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  most  important  consideration  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject — namely,  the  great  increase  of  labour  which  the 
bedding  system  involves  ;  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  places 
there  is  no  provision  made  to  meet  this  additional  labour ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  places  where  all  the 
more  useful  departments  are  left  in  comparative  neglect.  I  recollect 
once  going  to  see  one  of  the  largest  bedding  places  in  the  kingdom — 
a  place  that  could  count  its  acres  of  flower  garden  and  ribbon  bor- 
ders, all  one  gaudy  mass  of  colour.  In  front  of  the  mansion,  one  of  the 
finest  landscapes  in  the  country  was  completely  spoiled  by  the  blaze  of 
colour  in  the  foreground,  heightened  by  the  glare  of  coloru-ed  gravel 
paths.  In  the  kitchen  garden  the  walks  were  bounded  by  the  usual  bor- 
ders, where  once  had  stood  numbers  of  fruitful  dwarf  apple  trees  that  I 
had  frequently  seen  in  years  gone  by  laden  with  fruit.  These  had 
been  moved,  to  make  room  for  the  ribbons,  scrupulously  exact  in 
every  line.  The  gardener  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said, 
"  which  do  you  mean — the  cultivated  crop  or  the  natural  one  ?  the 
ribbons,  or  the  quarters  inside  ?  "  "  Oh,  the  weeds  you  allude  to," 
said  he ;  "  we  have  no  time  to  remove  them."  I  made  no  reply. 
I  had  frequently  seen  the  place  before  the  bedding  system  was 
introduced,  when  every  department  was  well  carried  out.  Now,  the 
rows  of  vegetables  could  not  be  seen  for  weeds,  and  the  gooseberry  and 
cui'rant  bushes  were  grown  through  and  through  with  thistles. 
There  were  fruit  and  plant  houses  by  the  dozen,  the  latter  almost 
empt}^,  their  occupants,  the  bedding  plants,  being  outside.  The 
grapes,  pines,  peaches,  &c.,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  their 
turn  for  attention  did  not  come  on  until  after  the  bedding  plants 
were  seen  to — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  pilace  was  sacrificed  to  the 
bedding  pilants ;  and  there  are  very  great  numbers  of  places  where 
the  same  thing  exists,  only  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  Tet,  amongst 
the  different  plants  that  are  used  in  this  style  of  gardening  there  are 
man3^  that  are  individually  beautiful,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
discontinue  their  use  in  moderate  quantities,  artistically  arranged 
for  summer  decoration.  It  is  the  absence  of  such  arrangement, 
coupled  with  a  general  crowding  and  an  undue  breadth  of  colour, 
that  gives  no  repose.  What  do  we  generally  find  ?  A  piece  of 
ground,  on  which  are  arranged  a  number  of  beds  edged  with  box  or 
stone,  real  or  imitation,  intersected  by  narrow  gravel  paths ;  or  we 
find  a  similar  arrangement  upon  grass,  the  collective  mass  of  colour 
occupying  the  whole  space,  except  the  strips  of  turf  betwixt  the 
beds ;  instead  of  the  beds  and  their  occupants  being  confined  to 
something  like  one  fourth,  or  at  most,  a_  third  of  the  whole  space,' 
leaving  a  broad  margin  of  grass  so  necessary  to  repose.  Far  the 
greater  number  of  modern  flovcer  gardens  are  similar  to  what  a 
landscape  painting  would  be  without  sky.  In  place  of  straight  linos 
of  colour,  panels,  or  chains,  in  the  different  beds,  an  irregular 
admixture  in  each  bed  of  several  plants,  diffrent  in  form  and  colour, 
are  infinitely  more  effective  to  the  well-trained  eye. 

I  have  frequently  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  the  planting  season, 
when  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  whole  family  of  bedding  plants 
employed  are  planted  on  a  piece  of  ground,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
without  any  formal  arrangement — something  like  what  the  late 
Donald  Beaton  used  to  call  his  "  shot  silk  bed  " — that  they  looked  better 
than  those  in  the  flower  garden.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
Mr.  Beaton's  bed  was  an  admixture  of  Mangles'  variegated 
Geranium,  and  Purple  King  Verbena,  planted  in  irregular  patches, 
so  as  to  cover  the  allotted  space,  and  allowed  to  run  one  into  the 
other,  without  any  attempt  at  training.  So  far  as  my  own  taste 
goes,  I  look  upon  this  as  the  most  pleasing  combination  in  the  shape 
of  blooming  bedding  plants. 

Oh,  yes  !  I  think  I  hear  some  one  saying ;  but  the  diSicnlty  of 
avoiding  the  bare  beds  dui'ing  ■\\dnter  and  spring  can  be  got  over  with- 
out resorting  to  shrubs  or  bulbs,  by  employing  some  of  the  numerous 
hardy  herbaceous  spring-blooming  plants.  I  answer  simply,  that 
when  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  are  used  after  the  same  fashion 
as  the  summer  bedders,  the  arrangement  is  just  as  objectionable  as 
is  the  summer  bedding  system.  We  sometimes  hear  gardeners  say 
that  the  fault  of  the  present  system  rests  with  the  ladies,  who  are 
so  much  enamoui-ed  with  it  that  nothing  else  will  please.  To  some 
extent,  this  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  I  am  certain  of  one  thing, 
that  twenty  years  ago  there  used  to  be  a  general  striving  amongst 
gardeners  as  to  who  should  be  able  to  say  that  he  bedded  out  more 
plants  than  his  neighbours.  If  A  had  fifty  thousand,  B  was  not 
content  until  he  had  a  hundred  thousand  ;  C  would  out-do  both,  by 
using  double  that  number.  There  is  one  certainty  in  the  matter,  that 
if  gardeners  have,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  the  system  upon  them- 
selves, they  have  had  ample  atonement  to  make  for  so  doing.  The 
extra  labour  it  has  thi'own  upon  them  they  alone  know. 
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LOAM  A  CURE  FOR  THE  VERBElsrA  "  DISEASE." 

But  a  few  years  ago  the  Verbena  was  a  universal  favourite,  easily 
propagated,  relied  upon  as  a  good  grower  and  permanent  bloomer, 
and,  in  fact,  considered  indispensable  as  a  bedding  or  border  plant. 
Now  it  is  so  little  esteemed  for  sucii  purposes,  that  in  many  places 
where  ifc  was  once  grown  by  the  thousand,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  at  all. 
llow  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  is  not  because  wc  have  found 
a  better  substitute,  for  among  the  different  varieties  of  the  Verbena 
wc  have  the  richest  grades  of  colour,  the  greatest  profusion  of  bloom, 
and  plants  of  a  most  accommodating  habit.  But  if  we  ask  almost 
any  gardener  of  twenty  ycai-s*  esperieneej  he  will  tell  us  that  the 
Verbena  does  not  grow  nowadays  as  it  used  to  do,  and  therefore  he 
dare  not  trust  it.  This  is  about  the  truth.  There  does  seem  to  be 
a  veritable  difiiculty  in  getting  it  to  grow  as  it  once  did ;  and  in 
these  days,  M'heu  a  blank  in  the  parterre  would  be  an  almost 
unpardonable  offence,  the  once  popular  favourite  has  been  discarded. 
The  plants  get  weak  and  wiry,  the  foliage  assumes  a  rusty  look, 
the  blooms  arc  few  and  miserable,  and,  in  fact,  the  plants  refuse  to 
grow  altogether.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Verbena 
disease  as  a  general  rule,  and  although  it  may  be  duo  to  various 
causes,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  soil 
principally.  In  shorty  I  blame  leaf  mould  for  being  the  ruin  of  the 
Verbena.  Since  the  present  bedding  style  commenced,  and  flower 
beds  and  borders  have  had  to  be  cleared  annually,  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  manui'e  regularly  for  the  next  season's  occupants  j  and  as 
leaf  mould  in  some  form  or  other  forms  the  staple  of  the  procurable 
nianure  for  the  flower  garden,  it  has  been  added  to  our  flower  beds 
year  after  year,  until  the  original  staple,  a  good  loam  perhaps,  has 
nearly  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a  spongy  depth  of  leaf  mould, 
which  is  a  good  compost  sometimes  when  used  in  moderation,  but 
few  plants  will  thi'ive  long  upon  it  alone.  Some  plants,  indeed, 
dislike  it,  and  amongst  these  is  the  Verbena,  which,  according  to  my 
experience,  never  thrives  on  hght  soil,  or  in  soils  where  humus  is  in 
excess.     A  loam  verging  iipon  cla}^  is  far  preferable. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  some  Verbena  plants  from  a  friend 
which  wore  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  to  make  me  doubt  whether  I 
had  got  the  true  variety.  I  found,  however,  that  their  vigour  was 
due  entirely  to  the  strong  loam,  and  nothing  else,  in  which  the  plants 
were  potted.  Since  that  time  I  have  used  loam  almost  puie  for  the 
Verbena,  when  I  could  afford  it,  and  have  never  failed  to  have  fine 
plants  and  a  good  display  of  bloom  ;  while,  when  our  beds  have  had 
to  go  without  the  usual  dressing  of  loam,  my  success  has  only  been 
indifferent,  but  on  such  occasions  we  plant  fewer  Verbenas.  In  the 
dry  season  of  1868  I  had  the  beds  where  I  intended  to  plant  Purple 
King  and  Crimson  King  Verbenas  scooped  out  a  foot  deci^,  and  flilcd 
with  fresh  chopped  loam,  in  which  a  little  cow  dung  was  mixed,  and 
the  whole  turned  over  with  what  natural  soil  was  left  in  the 
bed.  The  plants  grew  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  were  one 
sheet  of  bloom  the  whole  summer,  notwithstanding  the  tiying 
drought.  Our  stock  plants  are  potted  in  sifted  loam  and  sand  in 
autumn,  and  the  spring-struck  plants  arc  boxed  off  in  the  same 
material  till  bcdding-out  time.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  coddle  Verbenas 
in  pots.  Our  chief  difliculty  has  been  to  got  good  cuttings  in 
autumn  for  winter  stock.  Last  season,  having  planted  but  few 
Verbenas  in  consequeuco  of  our  stock  of  loara  being  used  up  for 
other  purposes,  wo  secured  but  an  indifferout  stock  of  cuttings,  that 
have  left  us  short  for  this  seas(m.  But  in  futni'e  wc  intend  gruwitig 
our  stock  plants  on  liberally  during  the  summer,  without  allowing 
them  to  bloom ;  by  so  doing  I  doubt  not  M'e  shall  get  a  good  crop 
in  spring.  I  would  strongly  advise  your  readers  to  try  loam  for 
their  Verbenas  at  all  stages.  In  boxing  off  ncwly-struck  cuttings 
a  little  sand  may  bo  mixed  with  tho  loam,  and  if  the  latter  is  very 
heavy  a  slight  addition  of  leaf  mould  may  bo  added,  just  to  prevent 
tho  soil  from  caking  in  the  boxen.  In  every  case  tho  soil  for  young 
bedding  plants — of  any  kind,  indeed,  that  are  planted  in  boxes  or 
pans— should  be  sifted  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  Tho  advantage 
of  this  will  bo  found  at  planting-timc,  as  tho  roots  will  bo  easily 
disentangled  from  each  other;  whereas,  if  tho  plants  had  been 
growing  in  rough,  turfy  material,  this  could  not  bo  done  without  a 
great  loss  of  roots, — J.  S.  W.,  in  **  Field." 


PLANTS  TO  liE  NATURALIZED. 

Bkioue  introducing  a  plant  into  a  nciglibourhood,  those  who  are 
carrying  out  the  course  roconunended  in  that  deligiit fill  book  "The 
Wild  Garden."  should  first  ascertain  its  characteristics,  whether 
it  bo  of  a  rampant  or  rapidiy.growing  nature  ;  else  they  run  a  risk 


of  losing  old  favourites,  -which  will  be  smothered  out,  or  space  will 
be  overrun  which  may  be  more  profitably  occupied.  These  remarks 
apply  especiallj'  to  small  places,  where  all  waste  ground  should  be 
beautified  by  the  establishment  of  hardy  free-fiowering  plants. 
However  attractive  many  flowers  are  when  occun-ing  at  intervals  in 
woodland  glades  and  walks,  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
rampant  kinds  which  can  be  tolerated  in  profusion,  to  the  exclusion 
of  their  more  delicate  and  precious  brethren.  I  speak  feelingly. 
The  Pyrenean  Valerian  is  an  attractive  flower  when  it  raises  its 
lively  green  foHage  and  rosy-lilac  umbels  of  flowers  singly  or  in 
groups  in  the  shady  parts  of  ^Yi\d  woods,  but  it  becomes  a  nuisance 
if  allowed  to  spread  to  the  extent  it  will  if  undisturbed,  as  it  has 
in  a  small  wood  under  my  house.  There  are  several  other  plants 
of  like  habit  which  are  recommended  somewhat  indiscriminately  by 
enthusiasts  in  ^Wld  gardening,  but  there  are  others  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  have  too  many.  Wandering  one  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  *'  Gruigfoot,'*  a  queer-shaped  hill  in  Linlithgowshire, 
my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  small  bum  whose  banks  were  literally 
jewelled  throughout  its  visible  coui-se  with  an  unfamiliar  yellow 
flower.  A  nearer  approach  showed  me  that  it  was  the  garden 
Mimulus  (Monkey  Flower),  the  seed  of  wliich  must  have  escaped 
from  some  neighbouring  cottage  garden,  and  established  itself  here, 
in  the  coldest  i^art  of  the  British  Isles.  I  took  tho  hint,  and  have 
naturalized  it  by  tho  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  runs  at  the 
foot  of  my  garden,  and  I  strongly  recommend  your  readers  to  do 
tho  same.  It  mingles  charmingly  with  the  blue  Forget-me-Not,  and 
is  equally  hardy.  S-VLMOMcei'S. 


EARLY    FLOWERS. 

The  follo\\'ing  plants  have  been  in  flower  in  the  garden  at  DraitoU* 
Beauchamp  Kectory  from  February  1st  to  March  13th  : — 


Allium  Chamcomoly 

Arabts  albida 

A.  arenosa 

A.  blepbarophylla 

A.  yrandirtora 

A.  lucida 

A.  hicii-la  variegata 

A.  belUdifolia 

A.  procuiTens 

A.  i)rocuvrens  variegata 

A.  stricta 

A.  rosea 

Auemouc  blanda 

A.  Pulsatilla 

A.  rananculoidcs 

Alcbcmilla  vulgaris 

Aubrictia  gra?ca 

A.  purpurea 

A.  vavicm^ata 

}Julbocodiimi  vcrnum 

]J.  rUmti 

Covydalis  speciosa 

C.  cava  palUda 

Calendula  arvensis 

Cclsia  jVrctur\is 

Obrysosplcnium  altcrniCo- 

liiim 
Cboirauthus  Chciri,  var. 
C.  C.  ft.  pU^io,  various 
C.  bybrid  fniliculosus  and 

alpinus 
(This  Chcirauthns  is  n  cross 

between  C.  alpinus  and 

frnticulosus.) 
(.'.  Bocconi 
Crocua     aureus     (Barton 

Park) 
C.  biflorus 
C.  chrysaiithus 
C.  iiiq)crati 
C.  Ingciuvllorus 
C  lute  us 

C  miuimiu  (Barton Park) 
C.  Sicbcri 
0.  Kusianns 
C  sulpburcus 
v.  a.  atriatus 
C.  puavoolcns  (Rome) 
C.  vcrnus,  various 
(.'.  vcivicolor.  various 
C'vciamon  Coum 

C.  Atkiusii 
(.'.  ibcricum 
Draba  aizoidus 

D.  laxa 

Dentnrin  dicritnta 
Papbnc  Mezi'reuin 
Houtlia  Kpipactis 
nortniifuni  caueasicuni 
Krica  horbacca 
Krautbis  byctnalis 
Krysiiuiuu  hclvcticuui 


Eryfchroninra  albidum 

E.  dens-canis 

Ficai'ia  pallida 

Forsytliia  viridissima 

Gas'ca  lutea 

Galauthus  nivaUs 

U.  llorc  pleno 

G.  plicatus 

Holleborus  atrorubcns 

H.  colcbicus 

H.  foctidus 

H.  nigcr 

H.  viridis 

Hepatica  angulosa 

II.  triloba  alba 

H.  t.  rubra 

H.  t.  r.  plena 

H.  t.  ca'rulca 

H.  t.  c.  i)leua 

Hyaciiitlius  bclgicus 

H.  priL'cox  (Roman) 

Hyoscyamus  oricutalia 

Iberis  gibniltarica 

I.  8cm]ierll()vens 

lonopsidiuni  acaulc 

Jasminum  nudidovum 

Lamium  maculatum 

Leucojum  vernum 

Linum  tlavum 

Mahouia  Af|uifollum 

Medicacro  arborea 

>[ortensia  virgiuica 

Miiscavi  botryoidcs 

^t.  b.  llorc  aliio 

J[.  b.  llorc  pallido 

M.  HeUlrcichii 

it.  palluiis 

M.  rnceniosmn 

M.  Strangwaisi 

M,  moschalum 

Narcissus  aurantius 

N.  minor 

N.  minimus 

N.  major  tloro  plcuo 

N.  pumilus 

N.  Pseudo-Narcissus 

N.  Stolhi 

N.  spiu'ius 

Omphalddcs  vcrnii 

OxuUs  acctoscUa  lilnciua 

Petasitcs  alba 

Primula  nltaica 

P.  auricula 

P.  cortusoidcs 

P.  donticulata 

P.clatior  (.Taciiuin) 

P.  0.  (Britain) 

P.  e.  lioro  plonn 

P.  0,  lloso  in  Uosc 

P.  mnrgiiuita 

P.  niacrocalyx 

P.  vcris 


Primala    vulgaris 

(various) 
I'.  V.  double  lilac 
V.  V.  double  wbitc 
P.  V.  double  yellow 
I'.  V.  double  Frcncb  white 
Pulmonnria  vulgaris 
P.  V.  floroalbo 
P.  moUis 
P.  grandiflora 
Sciila  bifoUa 
S.  b.  alba 
S.  nivaUs 
S.  rosea 
S.  sibirica 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia 
S.  0.  alba 

Scropbularia  verua 
Scopolia  cax'uiolica 
Vinca  minor 
V.  m.  dure  albo 
Vibni-nuiu  Tinus 
Viola  blanda 
V.  hirta 
v.  tricolor 
V.  sun  vis 
y.  SLMn])er!lorens 
V.  nc:ipolitaua  U.  pi. 
V.  n.  Mario  Louise 
V.  odorata 
v.  0.  ft.  albo 
V.  o.  11.  lilacino 
V.  0.  pra>cox  (Russian) 
V.  0.  romnua 
v.  o.  Czar 
V.  o.  Giant 
V.  fl.  pi.  ca»ruleo 
V.  fl.  pi.  albo 
v.  fl.  pi.  rubro 
V.  U.  pi.  tho  Q aeon 
Myosotis  dissitillora 
Orobus  cyatieus 
O.  vcrnus 

O.  v.  II.  pleno  carneo 
SisyrincUium    gi*andi- 

Itorum 
Snxifmga  cjnnbalaria 
Andi-osaco  coronopifolia 
Phlox  procumbcns 
Narcissus  oruatus 
N.  odorus 
N.  bicolor 
C'orydnlis  solidu 
Pulmoiiaria  sibirica 
Ribcs  sanpuiuoum 
R.  s.  llore  pleno 
R.  8.  llorc  pallido 
Kpiniediuni  grandillorum 
K.  pinnatum  elcgans 
Aearuni  eampanim 
t'ochlearia  danieu 
Dorunicum  Clusii 
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THE  HARDY  PALM. 
Were  we  to  ask  botanists — those  manufacturers  of  specieS' — to  be 
so  good  as  to  point  out  the  diiiereuces  which  exist  between  Chamserops 
exoelsa  (Thunb.),  C.  Fortunei  (Hook),  C.  sinensis  (Hort.),  and  C. 
japouica  (Hort.)i  they  would,  we  imagine,  be  for  once  puzzled. 
Gardeners  would  be  less  so ;  they  would  solve  the  question  in  these 
few  words  :  "  They  are  all  the  same  species;"  and  they  would  be 
right.  Accordingly,  we  believe  the  true  synonymy  of  this  species 
should  be  tabulated  as  follows: — Ohama3rops  escelsa  (Thuub.),  C. 
Fortunei  (Hook),  C.  sinensis  (Hort.),  0.  japonica  (Hort.),  Trachi- 
carpus  escelsa  (Wendl.).  Following  the  rule  established  by  botanists, 
we  support  the  authority  of  the  earliest  nomenclature,  and  we  also 
invite  our  colleagues  to  imitate  our  example  and  adopt  the  specific 
name  excelsa,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  traveller  Thiinberg,  who 
was  the  first  to  make  us  acquainted  with  this  fine  species.  This 
would  be  an  act,  not  merely  of  gratitude,  but  of  justice. — Revue 
Sorticole. 


SOLANUM  EOBUSTUM. 
Asa  flower  garden  foliage-plant  this  is  a  subject  of  consider- 
able merit,  and  one  of  tbose  raost  suitable  for  the  climate  of 
our  southern  counties.  It  requires  a  warm  sunny  aspect  in  a 
position  which  will  be  at  the  same  time  airy  and  sheltered 
from  strong  winds.  It  is  a  Brazilian  species  with  a  vigorous 
much-bi-anching  stem  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  furnished 
with  very  sharp  and  strong  spines  and  densely-set,  long,  red- 
dish, viscous  hairs.     The  leaves,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  a 


Solanum  lobustum 


lich  brown  colour  on  the  upper  surface  and  oval-ellijDtical  in 
form,  with  eight  or  nine  oval-acute  lobes,  the  upper  ones  nearly 
triangular  ;  and  the  midrib  and  principal  veins,  which  are  of  a 
brown  colour,  are  closely  set  with  spines  similar  to  those  on 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  orange  stamens,  and 
are  borne  in  unilateral  clusters.  The  berries  are  round,  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  the  size  of  a  small  cherrj'. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PLOWEE  QAEDEN. 

-  "Worms  on  La'wns. — In  order  to  get  rid  of  these  take  up  the  tm-f 
and  relay  it  on  an  inch  of  fine  coal  ashes  ;  if  the  grass  is  weakly,  spread  a 
thin  coating  of  good  fine  soil  on  the  ashes  before  laying  the  turf  do-mi. 
There  will  be  no  fear  of  the  grass  burning  in  dry  weather  j  the  wet  soil, 
which  induces  the  worms  to  make  their  appearance,  will  keep  the  ashes 
moist  and  cool.  Thorough  draining  would  also  remedy  the  evil,  but  as 
the  turf  would  sink  over  the  di-ains,  it  would  involve  as  much  trouble  as 
relaying.  I  have  several  times  used  ashes  for  this  purpose,  and  always 
with  success. — James  TAPLi>r,  South  Amhoy,  New  Jersey,  Uniiedj  States. 


Yueea  reeurva  as  a  Town  Plant. — HoUy,  Box,  Auouba,  and  the 
hardier  and  more  rigorous  kinds  of  Rhododendrons  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  of  all  evergi'eens  for  cities.  We  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  this  better  than  any  of  them.  We  have  observed  it  in  all 
stages  of  growth  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  and  everywhere  doing  well, 
when  well  planted  in  good,  deep,  and  well  drained  loam.  The  fact 
that  it  is  so  totally  distinct  from  our  ordinary  types  of  garden  vegetation 
of  course  enhances  its  value  greatly.  At  first  sight  one  would  hardly 
exi^ect  this  native  of  plains  bathed  always  in  a  golden  sun,  to  prove  such 
a  noble  plant  in  our  gi'eat  fog-pested,  sunless  London. 

Cotoneaster  for  "Walls. — Among  the  plants  seldom  used  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Cotoneaster  microphyUa,  a  plant  second  to  few  as  an  ever- 
green climber  for  walls  and  fences  of  moderate  height.  We  saw  it  not 
long  ago  covering  almost  the  enthe  front  of  a  po'rter's  rustic  lodge,  on 
which  it  had  been  trained.  The  shoots  were  trained  verticaDy,  about 
four  inches  apart,  and  perfectly  straight,  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  while  the  side  shoots  having  been  carefully  pinched,  looked  the 
neatest  of  cordons.  This  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan  of 
training  this  plant.  The  Cotoneaster  is  generally  plentiful  about  most 
gardens  as  a  low,  semi-trailing  shrub,  and  those  who  think  of  using  it  as 
a  ehmber  may  soon  make  a  good  start,  by  taking  up  as  long  pieces  as 
they  can  find,  with  a  bit  of  root  to  each  ;  cut  in  the  straggling  side  shoots, 
and  plant  the  pieces  close  together  against  the  wall,  and  nail  np  perpen- 
dicularly. In  this  way  we  have  covered  six  feet  of  the  wall  at  once. — 
J.  S.  W. 

Mareolial  Niel  Rose  as  aWeeper. — Ihave  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  this  budded  on  the  Dog  Hose  and  trained  as  a  "weeper."  It  is  planted 
in  the  open  air,  and  protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  matting. 
It  has  now  more  than  twenty  bloom  buds,  but  little  foHage.  Can  you 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  treatment  ?  I  fear  none  of  the  buds  will  come 
to  anything,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  plant  seems  concentrated  in 
them,  and  not  in  making  foHage  or  wood.  I  have  little  or  no  soft  water. 
Is  hard  water  injurious  to  plants  ?  and,  if  so,  are  there  any  means  whereby 

its  hardness  may  be  tempered  ? — Herbekt  Millington. [Mr.  George 

Paul,  of  Cheshnnt,  to  whom  your  query  has  been  sent,  says  : — If  there 
are  plenty  of  unbroken  eyes  left  in  the  shoots  upon  which  the  bloom  buds 
are,  the  better  way  would  be  to  prune  back  to  one,  and  let  the  plant  break 
afresh  from  the  dormant  or  unshot  eyes.  Hard  water  should  be  exposed 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  atmosphere  before  it  is  used.  Have  two 
large  tubs  filled  on  alternate  days,  and  always  use  that  filled  the  day 
prerionsly.] 


THE  TOWN  FLOWERS'  PETITION. 

We  flowers  and  shrubs  in  cities  pent. 
From  fields  and  country  places  rent 
(Without  our  o^m  or  friend's  consent^, 

In  desperate  condition. 
Yet  on  no  wilful  outrage  bent, 

Do  humbly  here  petition. 

AVhereas,  against  our  silent  wills. 
With  loss  of  sun  and  purling  rills. 
Cooped  uj)  in  pots,  on  window  sUls, 

In  rickety  old  boxes. 
The  cities'  breath  our  beauty  kills, 

And  makes  us  grey  as  foxes. 

Condemn' d  in  walls  of  brick  and  lime. 
In  narrow  beds  of  clay  and  shme. 
To  ope  our  buds  and  shed  our  prime. 

We  need  some  kind  defender ; 
We  pray,  oh,  let  us  live  our  time ! 

And  we  are  very  tender  ! 

Oh,  cheat  us  not  of  Heaven's  dews  ! 
Nor  air  (however  stale)  refuse ; 
God  knows  'tis  little  we  can  use. 

So  choked  are  all  our  vitals. 
No  slightest  care  will  we  abuse, 

Nor  fail  in  fond  requitals. 

We'll  breathe  you  deUcats  perfumes, 
We'll  glad  your  eyes  with  choicest  blooms, 
But  do  not  shut  us  up  in  rooms 

Or  stifling  crowded  places ; 
,The  sky,  in  clouds,  a  light  assumes 

To  us  far  lovelier  faces. 

Our  sooty  and  bedraggled  fate 
(Our  ever-greens  turn  chocolate). 
Do  you  ascribe  to  spite  or  hate  ? 

No  ;  we  are  sure  you  love  us ; 
Yet,  half  ashamed,  we  beg  to  state. 

We  love  the  sun  above  us. 

Then  treat  us  in  your  gentlest  ways, 
And  next  unto  the  sun's  own  rays. 
With  beauty's  homage,  incense-praise. 

We  ever  wiU  caress  you. 
And  to  the  ending  of  our  days 

In  gi"ateful  silence  bless  you. 

■    — All  the  Tear  Bound. 
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"THE  MOUNTAIISr."  * 
"TiiE  Mountain !"    How  suggestive  the  word  to  all  who  have 
any    experience  of  travel  in  an  elevated  region !     It  is  true 
there  are  mountain  tracts,  like  an  enormous  i-cgion  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains  for  example,  which  are  as  arid  as  a  limekiln ;  but 
lia])pily  in  northern  and  in  temperate  countries  this  is  an  excep- 
tion.     We   know   but 
little  of  mountains  in 
this    country.       They 
are   so   few   and  such 
dwarfs  that  they  give 
us    no    more   idea  of  -^ai^. 

the  nobler  mountain 
chains  than  babies  do 
of  men.  It  is  where 
a  whole  country  is 
lifted  up  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  range  that 
one  really  sees  auoun- 
tain  beauty.  To  grasp 
and  describe  such 
scenes  in  all  their 
breadth  and  siguiii- 
cance  is  work  for  a 
lluskiu;  for  us  the 
vegetation  is  the  all- 
absorbing  theme,  and 
it  is  on  the  mountain 
in  which  the  spirit  of 
vegetation  has  pro- 
duced the  most  lovely 
results.  Hot  eastern 
isle,  with  its  Palms 
and  gorgeous  Orchids ; 
Brazilian  forest,  famed 
everywhere  for  luxu- 
riant beauty ;  gorgeous 
meadows  of  bulbs  at 
the  Cape,  or  fairest 
scones  of  our  gardens, 
arc  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  loveli- 
ness one  sees  on  many 
parts  of  the  Aljis. 
The  scenes  on  the 
Hanks  of  many  a  great 
alp  have  been  ai)tly 
described  as  alVording 
the  best  jjictures  of 
I'aradisc  which  this 
earth  contains ;  and 
the  great  mountain  is 
not  only  a  homo  for 
the  lovely  alpine 
lldwers,  or  the  thou- 
sands of  herbaceous 
jilants  that  blossom 
on  its  side,  but  ncarl}' 
all  the  great  trees  of 
the  earth  arc  niouu- 
laineers.  The  giant 
(rocs  of  Caliroi'iiia  arc 
almost  without  excep- 
tion mountaineers.    It 

is  the  same  awav  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Mr.  Henry  Kings- 
ley  has  lately  sliownus  some  of  his  sketches  of  various  kinds  of 
trees  two  hundred  feet  high,  growing  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
ISouth  Australia,  ami  between  these  giants  and  the  brilliant  gems 
we  call  "  alpines"  what  a  vast  variety  ol'  lovely  plants  scramble 
over  all  the  vast  movnitain  chains  of  this  mite  of  a  globe  of 
ours  !     This  iti  another  of  the  remarkable  books  written  by  M. 

•  The  MoutiUiiii.  From  tlio  French  of  Micholet.  l\v  the  TmiiHlntor  of  "The 
lUril."  With  o I  iHustratiuuB  from  designs  by  Percivrtl  Skcltou.  London  anil 
KUinburgh :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 


Tlio  Luke  of  Geneva  ami  surrouuiliiig  moantains. 


Michelet,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Nelson,  beautifully  printed, 
and  illustrated  in  a  superb  manner.  The  following  on  the  movm- 
tain  forests  of  Europe  will  sufficiently  indicate  M.  Michelet's 
mode  of  dealing  with  his  subject : — 

"  Oq  the  lowermost  teiTace  of  the  graiid  amphitheatre  of  tlie 
mouutains,  bloom  the  lofty  Chestnuts,  forming  a  venerable  vestibule 
to  the  forest  itself.  Patriarchs  arc  these,  and  animated  by  a  strong 
spirit  of  kinship.  Less  ambitious  than  fertile,  the  central  tree  is 
wide  of  girth,  and  though  it  does  not  lift  its  head  to  any  towering 

height,  it  flings  off,  in 
every  direction,  five  or 
six  sturdy  saplings,  the 
happy  progeny  which 
compensates  it  for  the 
wounds  it  suffers  and 
for  the  losses  it  under, 
goes.  Wrinkled  and  aged 
as  it  may  be,  this  parent 
trunk  still  flourishes 
greenly,  and  rejoices  at 
the  sight  of  its  children. 
The  latter  cling  to  it 
strongly;  yea,sostrongly 
that  frequently  thej'  are 
soldered  to  its  trunk, 
and  parent  and  offspring 
grow  strangely  inter- 
mingled. The  Chestnut 
loves  a  soil  of  granite, 
or  of  calcareous  sand, 
whose  warm  I'adiation 
it  can  feel  with  far 
extending  roots.  It  does 
not  dread  a  lava  soil, 
to  which  it  takes  while 
it  is  still  heated,  pene- 
trating into  its  black 
entrails.  Ou  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Auvcrgno 
it  lodges  in  the  very 
craters,  and  even  in 
their  yawning  mouths, 
embellishing  them 
with  its  verdurous 
youth. 

"  The  real  dense  forest 
commences,  at  a  higher 
level,  with  the  Beech. 
If  ihe  shade  cast  by  its 
thick  foliage  is  too 
gloomy,  in  compensation 
its  aspect  is  gay  and 
laughing,  and  bids  you 
trust  yourself  to  its 
care,  penetrate  beneath 
its  lofty  vauU ,  and  ascend 
with  it  the  mighty 
mountains.  You  find  it 
everywhere,  from  the 
Apennines  to  Norway. 
You  meet  with  this 
Fagus  of  A'irgil,  which 
sheltered  Tityrus,  in 
the  lands  of  tho  North. 
The  vigorous  life  of  the 
moinitain,  tho  healthy 
existence  of  its  broad 
cinctures,  maintains  in 
friendship  two  trees  of 
great  sociality  but  widely 
(lilTerent  character — tho 
Gieon  Beech  and  the  Black  Fir.  The  beech  laughs,  the  fir 
weeps :  it  matters  not.  They  come  togetlier  on  tho  same  heights. 
Sometimes  they  are  fonnd  intermingled,  but  more  generally  as 
neighbours.  They  share  tho  domain  betwee.-i  tjiom.  The  beech 
grows  on  tho  southern  side,  the  lir  on  the  northern,  on  tho  sunless 
slopes,  plunging  down  oven  into  the  low  damp  valley,  gloomy  with 
its  shrond  of  mist.  It  is  tho  great  white  lir  (Abies  pcctiuata)  I 
speak  of.  A  giant,  attired  in  two-fold  livery  of  woe,  white  within 
and  black  without.  The  snow  rests  on  tho  long  sombro  wings  of  its 
far-strctching  and  vigorous  branches ;   and   if   they  bend   beneath 
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the  weight,  and  groan  in  their  double  grief,  it  does  but  increase  the 
solemn  character  of  the  tree.  Is  it  an  immense  phantom  ?  There 
are  moments  when  one  would  think  so.  Bristling  at  times  with  icy 
crystals,  it  resembles  a  formidable  bird  expanding  its  wings  of 
menace.  In  the  countries  of  the  South  men  look  upon  it  as 
funereal,  but  in  the  North  they  love  it.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  from  the  sands  of  Prussia  to  the  Siberian  deserts,  it  affords 
a  lasting  refuge  and  an  enduring  consolation.  Here  it  is  the  saviour 
and  true  guardian  of  the  mountain,  in  whose  protection  the  two 
great  labourers,  the  fir  and  the  beech,  both  unite.  It  is  there  they 
achieve  their  splendid  mission,  the  real  and  proper  function  of  the 
forest.  You  must  remember  that  at  great  elevations,  and  in  the 
narrow  table-lands,  the  forest  dwindles  almost  to  nothingness ;  but 
that  at  our  present  stand-point,  at  the  mountain  base,  or  midway 
up  its  slopes,  it  is  still  of  immense  extent,  and  its  labour  prodigious. 
This  labour  is  two-fold.  First,  it  receives,  arrests,  and  breaks  up 
the  floods  from  the  upper  peaks,  which  would  otherwise  devastate 
the  mountain.  On  the  othei*  hand,  it  incessantly  enriches  its  soil 
and  repairs  its  losses.  It  accumulates  its  wealth  of  dead  leaves 
upon  its  surface.  It  fixes  its  masses  of  floating  matter.  Like  a 
j)owerful  organ  of  aspiration,  it  arrests  on  their  passage  the  fogs 
and  the  dense  mists,  and  all  that  in  conj  miction  with  them  circulates 
in  the  thick  atmosi^heric  medium.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  walk  in  the 
shade  of  the  firs  !  Always  clean  and  free  from  obstacle,  the  ground 
underneath  them  affords  a  noble  idea  of  purity.  What  can  be 
purer  than  the  air,  with  its  healthful  odours  ?  How  soothing  a 
sense  of  tranquillity  gradually  steals  upon  you ! 

"I  know  not  how  to  define  the  lively  energy  which  takes  230ssession 
of  us  in  these  higher  regions.  We  lose  sight  of  the  great  melancholy 
flr;  for  the  air  becomes  too  cold,  its  long  arms  are  too  great  to 
battle  ivith  the  convulsions  of  the  upper  air.  A  more  robust  tree 
is  needed,  with  short  branches,  which  will  not  require  to  bear  so 
heavy  a  mass  of  snow — a  courageous  tree,  a  mountaineer,  gorged 
with  resin,  completely  penetrated  and  protected  by  it !  Such  is  the 
Picea,  that  hardy  alpine  athlete,  which  struggles  upwards  to  the 
most  inaccessible  steeps,  and  clings  to  the  very  edge  of  the  preci- 
-  pices.  It  dreads  nothing  but  the  mists  and  humidity  of  the  lower 
grounds.  It  will  face  the  cold,  but  it  seeks  a  wholesome  air.  With 
its  four  rows  of  stomata  it  greedily  absorbs  the  sunshine.  By 
climbing  upwards,  it  gets  rid  of  the  strong  stimulating  food  of  the 
inferior  levels,  the  exciting  influences  of  the  fermented  life.  It 
enjoys  a  purer  and  loftier  stimulus — that  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
light,  and,  at  times,  the  summons  of  the  Poshn  and  the  electricity  of 
the  storm.  The  Picea  does  not  own  the  extended  wings  of  the 
white  fir.  It  sacrifices  all  extraneous  branches,  and  enriches  itself 
with  foliage,  which  it  wraps  around  every  bough,  darting  and 
aspiring  in  every  direction,  and  feeding  it  with  nourishment  and 
strength.  All  its  thought  is  to  rear  itself  aloft  like  a  pillar,  or  like 
the  tall  mast  of  a  vessel,  which,  braving  to-day  the  mountain  gale, 
to-morrow  shall  brave  the  ocean.  These  courageous  trees  lavish  no 
outlay  upon  themselves — no  luxury,  no  ornament.  They  have  far 
different  cares  on  the  perilous  declivities  where  they  climb  to  the 
assault.  The  wind  is  icy  cold,  the  rock  is  bare ;  but  still  they 
mount.  They  stretch  abroad,  and  attach,  as  best  they  may,  their 
meagre  roots,  and  with  difficulty  attain  a  footing.  It  is  by  pressing 
closely  to  one  another,  by  drawing  up  their  serried  ranks  and 
legions,  that  they  support  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  support 
the  mountain.  In  the  crises  of  great  inundations  the  mountain, 
without  their  assistance,  would  be  lost.  It  bursts  open — it  yainms 
apart ;  and  the  furious  waters,  profiting  by  these  clefts,  and 
enlarging  them,  ruining  and  demolishing,  pour  headlong  on  their 
desjierate  path  towards  the  valley,  where  the  Piceas  stand  forward 
to  arrest  them. 

"  You  might  imagine  that  you  heard  the  mountain  exclaiming, 
'  My  children,  be  firm.'  But,  lo !  from  above,  a  monster  avalanche 
of  snow,  and  ice,  and  rock,  pell  mell,  starts  forward  with  a  frightful 
shock,  and  comes  leaping  from  point  to  point.  Woe  to  the  Piceas  ! 
It  is  upon  them  the  first  fury  of  this  av.-ful  tempest  falls.  They 
shriek,  they  crack.  One  moment  engulfed,  they  have  disaiipeared. 
Good  Heaven,  in  what  condition  shall  we  see  them  again  ?  Over- 
turned, with  their  roots  in  the  air,  and  miserably  shattered !  Oh, 
lamentable  ruin !  However,  ivith  their  pointed  tops  they  have 
broken  the  force  of  the  blow,  as  was  recently  remarked  in  the 
Pyrenees,  near  Bareges,  where,  indeed,  the  avalanche  was  some- 
tlung  more  than  a  mass  of  snow.  It  was  a  downfall  of  ice-blocks, 
which  swept  away  everything.     AU  the  Piceas  perished,  but  they 

saved  the  valley."  /-mi,         *■        7\ 

■'  {To  he  continued). 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


Ivies. — Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  for  some  years  past  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  these,  has  in  the  press  a  volume  upon  the  subject 
entitled  "  The  Ivy ;  a  Monograph,"  which,  we  understand,  will  be 
published  shortly. 


BIRDS  IN  GAEDENS. 

I  HAVE  read  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole's  tale,  "  The  Six 
of  Spades,"  but,  notwithstanding  Miss  Susan's  special  pleading  for 
the  birds,  I  still  contend  that,  where  woods  and  shi'ubberies  abound, 
some  must  be  killed  if  any  fruits  are  to  be  eaten.  Bullfinches,  for 
instance,  sing  divinely,  but  in  many  gardens  they  clear  trees  and 
bushes  of  buds  as  the  sun  melts  snow.  They  eat  many,  and  strew 
the  ground  broadcast  with  hundreds  more,  as  if  in  sheer  wantonness. 
The  gardener  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  dessert,  cannot  afford 
to  accept  their  full  complement  of  song  as  a  recompense  for  a  poor 
dessert.  It  is  easy  to  write,  bar  out  the  birds  with  nets,  but  almost 
impossible  to  do  it.  I  have  counted  five  hundred  birds  in  a  garden 
on  a  summer  morning.  Let  a  hard  drought  send  these  perforce  to 
live  on  fruit,  and  have  it  they  will  by  hook  or  by  crook.  There  .is 
no  help  for  it.  They  rush  headlong  at  the  nets,  using  their  heads 
as  battering  rams,  and  theu'  jDpen  mouths  as  breach-cutters  ;  and  in 
they  go.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  their  doings  inside.  They  not 
only  eat,  they  feast  and  destroy.  Unless  nets  can  indeed  be  made 
invulnerable,  which  they  seldom  are,  it  is  better  to  dispense  with 
them  altogether.  Even  the  presence  of  nets  seems  to  excite  their 
appetites,  and  in  very  spite,  if  you  save  your  strawberries,  the  bii-ds 
will  often  riddle  your  green  apples,  pears,  and  peaches.  No ;  where 
birds  are  in  excess,  we  cannot  save  our  fruit  unless  we  convert  our 
gardens  into  huge  iron  cages  by  covering  the  fruit  with  wire  netting 
from  wall  to  wall.  Either  this,  or  pop  off  a  few  of  them  with  trap 
nr  gun,  cr  destroy  their  eggs.  I  know  this  is  a  sore  point  in  many 
establishments,  and  hence  I  have  adverted  to  it.  My  sentiment  is 
wholly  with  Mr.  Hole — or  rather  his  admirable  creation.  Miss  Susan ; 
but  my  sense  is  with  Joseph  Grundy ;  and  yet  I  love  the  music  of 
the  groves. 

But  the  orchestra  may  be  too  large  for  our  means.  It  needs  an 
enormous  garden  and  an  exorbitant  outlay  for  netting  to  keep  up  a 
choir  of  five  hundred  songsters.  And  is  there  no  cruelty  in  barring 
the  bii-ds  out  from  their  food  with  nets  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss 
Susan  this  c_[uestion  :  Which  is  worst  for  the  birds — a  sudden  passage 
from  song  to  silence  at  the  end  of  Joseph  Grundy's  gun ;  or  the 
lingering  wail  of  slow  and  siu-e  starvation  within  sight  and  smell  of 
plenty  just  outside  her  fruit  protectors  ?  Were  I  a  bird,  I  know 
which  cleath  I  should  choose.  I  suppose  no  one  will  contend  that 
there  is  any  more  harm  in  killing  birds  than  in  destroying  an  ant  or 
an  aphis  ?  In  the  fostering  and  perfecting  of  vegetable  life  and  its 
produce,  we  have  to  deal  destruction  to  many  forms  of  animal  life ; 
and  when  birds  threaten  to  mar  or  eat  up  the  works  of  our  hands, 
we  are  compelled  to  restrain  their  mischief  and  reduce  their 
numbers.  I  never,  however,  met  a  true  gardener  who  had  much 
pleasure  in  this  work,  and  the  birds  are  tolerably  safe  in  their  hands. 
But  for  the  inordinate  care  in  the  preservation  of  game,  and  conse- 
quent destruction  of  hawks  and  all  other  birds  of  prey,  we  should 
probably  never  had  to  interfere  to  regulate  and  reduce  the  number 
of  fruit  and  seed  eating  bii'ds,  and  so  rectify  the  balance  of  feathered 
life  as  to  ensure  a  crop  of  fruit.  D.  T.  Pish. 


BULLFINCHES. 


Me.  Ingk.V3I's  remarks  on  bullfinches  (see  p.  357)  exactly  accord 
with  my  experience  in  regard  to  these  little  depredators,  which 
attack  plum  and  cherry  trees  just  when  their  buds  are  expanding. 
Bullfinches  are,  however,  never  plentiful  in  this  locality,  some  years 
being  quite  free  from  them,  and  when  they  do  appear,  they  are  only 
in  small  families  or  jiairs ;  but  they  can  do  much  mischief  in  a  short 
time  amongst  buds.  A  small  cultivator  in  this  neighbourhood,  who 
has  an  orchard  of  young  plum  trees,  told  me  that  one  day,  when  he 
was  away  from  home,  a  little  colony  of  bullfinches  nearly  destroyed  all 
the  blossom-buds  on  his  trees  ;  and,  of  course,  there  was  an  end  of 
the  croii  for  that  year.  He  lias  since  placed  a  stuffed  cat  on  a  tree 
in  the  centre  of  lus  orchard  when  the  trees  are  coming  into  bud,  and 
has  thus  saved  them  ever  since  from  injury. 

The  plague  of  small  birds  in  gardens  when  they  are  numerous  is 
very  disheartening;  for  netting  all  the  fruit  that   are   subject   to 
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their  depreciations  is  expensive,  much  more  so  than  the  gnn  tax. 
Many  kinds  o£  small  birds,  such  as  the  finches  and  others,  earn  their 
salt  by  destroying  insects  and  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds  ;  but 
others,  as  sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  thrushes,  require  keeping  \Tithin 
bounds,  when  too  numerous.  Erery  year  we  are  told  by  small-bird 
protectors  that  if  wo  destroy  our  small  birds  too  much,  our  crops 
will  be  eaten  up  by  insects,  as  they  are  in  France;  Our  British 
small  birds,  however,  seem  to  be  different  in  their  habits,  especially 
sparrows ;  for  they  care  very  little  about  insects  if  they  can  get 
anything  else  in  the  shape  of  grain,  buds  of  trees,  and  young  peas 

to  cat.  WiLLLVJI  TiLLERY. 


WAE  WITH  USTSBCTS  ON  PEACH  TREES. 
All  the  time  I  can  spare  is,  at  present,  spent  at  the  jieaoh  wall. 
I  do  not  believe  in  being  too  early  at  disbudding  if  insects  are 
l>lcntiful.  One  can  in  a  few  minutes  take  off  buds — useless  buds 
— wliioh  if  left  a  day  or  two  longer,  would  have  sheltered  thousands 
of  aphides.  The  tree  is  not  chocked  to  the  extent  imagined  by 
some  ;  not  so  much,  in  fact,  as  when  the  leaves  get  more  developed. 
Shoots  wliich  are  close  to  the  wall  or  the  old  wood,  and  consequently 
sheltered,  are  those  chosen  by  the  insects.  Most  of  these  shoots 
are  not  ivantod ;  why  then  leave  them  for  the  increase  of  insects  ? 
In  going  over  tlio  trees  every  day,  many  of  the  full-grown  winged 
aphides  fall  victims  to  squeezes  of  the  finger  and  thumb.  I  have, 
on  a  lino  day,  when  numbers  of  these  have  been  darting  in  and  out, 
taken  a  fresh  i^ainted  boai-d,  just  the  length  of  the  width  of  the 
wall,  and  carried  it  along  as  close  as  possible  to  the  trees.  The 
shnde  of  it  causes  these  winged  gentlemen  to  dart  out,  and  they 
ai-o  caught  iu  the  paint.  Thousands  of  little  snails,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head,  yet  having  voracious  appetites,  are  also  caught. 
They  begin  to  peel  the  young  fruit  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  detached. 
If  these  are  not  killed  now,  the  leaves  will  soon  cover  them,  and 
they  will  escape  the  eye  and  continue  to  disfigure  the  fruit  all  the 
season.  The  labour  of  close  and  frequent  inspection  of  our  peach 
troBS  at  this  timo  is,  therefore,  not  without  its  reward. — Henhy 
Mills,  linys. 


THE  WEATHER,  BUDS,  AND  BIRDS. 
Tnus  far-tho  weather,  with  a  trifling  exception,  has  been  wonder- 
fully fine  ;  yet,  singularly  enough,  as  Mr.  Ingram  points  out  (p.  357), 
the  buds  are  not  foru-ard.  The  sun  has  been,  with  some  few  excep- 
t  ions,  conspiunous  by  his  absence.  Hence  the  buds  have  rested  safely 
inside  their  thin  shells.  There  is  also  another  reason  :  the  enormous 
evaporation  from  wet  surfaces  has  kept  the  buds  cooler  than  could 
have  boon  expected  ;  and  thus,  though  the  air,  upon  the  whole,  has 
been  mild,  the  buds  have  grown  but  little.  But  the  buds  of  apricots 
especially,  and  peaches,  though  not  in  the  same  degr-cc,  look  thinner 
than  usual,  and  the  birds,  singularly  enough,  seem  more  ravenous. 
We  generally  suppose  that  birds'  food  is  more  plentiful  iu  mild 
springs  than  iu  cold  ones,  and,  consequently,  that  tlie  buds  suffer  less 
from  the  attacks  of  birds.  But  mild  winters  and  springs  cut  both 
w.ays  in  regard  to  the  ravages  of  birds.  Doubtless,  there  may  be 
more  food,  but  there  are  likewise  more  birds  by  far  to  eat  it.  Severe 
winters  starve  bullfinches,  chaffinches,  and  other  bud  and  seed 
eating  birds  ;  but  such  a  one  as  we  have  just  had  kills  none,  and 
hence  their  terrible  raids  at  this  season.  A  short  time  ago  they  set 
upon  plum  trees,  and  peaches,  and  nectarines,  on  glass  walls. 
.Singularly  enough,  those  on  both  the  north  and  south  side  of  the 
gliias  were  more  forward  tlian  any  on  brick  walls.  This  singled 
them  out  for  attack,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  were  well-nigh  cleared. 
These  eaten,  thoy  attacked  the  brick  walls,  and  sprinkled  the  ground 
with  showers  of  buds,  as  well  as  the  blossoms  of  Ribos  in  tho  pleasure, 
grounds. 

'.  Wo  havolrat  two  remedies,  or  expedients  rather  :  Pickle  tho  buds 
with  soot,  and  catch  and  kill  tho  birds.  Wo  do  both  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  tlio  battle  rages  between  some  thousands  of  birds  on 
tho  one  side,  and  angry  gardeners,  robbed  of  their  fi-uit  in  all  stages, 
iVom  the  bud  to  tho  table,  on  the  other. '  To  those  who,  liko  us,  are 
iMTouiiiled  with  woods,  and  who  would  like  a  full  basket  of  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  I  would  say,  up  and  at  the  birds,  and  dress  tho  buds  at 
once.  n.. 


HEMP  V.  CATERPILLARS. 

M.  An.  Suc-v,  in  a  letter  to  tho  Ucrno  Horticolc,  recommends  tho 
use  of  hemp  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  caterpillars.  He  .says: — 
"  Itany  years  ago  I  saw  an  individual  sowing,  broadcast,  a 
I  "arse  grey  .powder  on  beds  of  cabbages,  which  were  almost 
devoured  by  legions  of  eaterpillai'S.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  this 
was  uolhing  else  than  the  refuse  of  beaten  henip,  and  consisted  of 
fragments  of  the  dried  and   broken  leaves,  and  parlieularly   of  the 


crushed  seed  vessels.  In  half-an-hour  aU  the  caterpillars  had  fallen 
down  dead,  as  if  suffocated."  He  then  goes  on  to  suggest  the 
sowing  of  rows  of  hemp  in  beds  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &c., 
stating  his  impression  that  the  odour  of  the  hemp  plants  would 
exercise  a  sufficiently  repulsive  influence  to  protect  the  vegetables 
from  the  attacks  of  the  caterpillars,  and  concludes  his  letter,  by 
expressing  his  opinion  that  watering  cabbages,  &c.,  with  water  in 
which  hemp  had  been  steeped  would  be  attended  with  eqirally  bene- 
ficial results.  The  subject  is  deserving  of  notice,  and  seems  worthy 
of  experiment.  W.  M. 
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CULTURE  OF  PLANTS  IN  EOOMS. 

{Continued  fromx>age  362.) 
ON  WATEKING  AND  SPIUNILLING. 

TuE  questions  most  frequeutl}^  asked  by  tlie  amateur,  when 
commencing  to  cultivate  plants  iu  pots,  are  tbesc — "  How 
ol'fcen  should  these  plants  bo  watered  ? — Every  day,  or  every 
two  or  three  days  ? 

Tlicsc  are  questions  which  can  only  bo  answered  Tvith  some 
approach  to  truth  when  the  particular  circumstances  of  culture, 
position,  &c.,  arc  fully  kuown,  and  even  then  many  other  influ- 
ences may  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  necessity  for 
watermg  a  plant  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  is  evaporated  from  the  plant  itself,  and  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  This  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  soil,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  plant 
grows,  the  special  organisation  of  the  plant,  its  state  of  health 
and  growth,  its  position,  the  season  of  the  year,  etc.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  shall  discuss  at 
length  the  subject  of  watering,  as  this  is  the  jiai't  of  room- 
culture  on  which  the  health  of  the  plants  chiefly  depends. 

River  water,  free  from  lime,  is  the  best ;  where  this  cannot 
be  had,  rain  water  should  be  used ;  or  the  lime-impregnated 
river  water,  or  spring  water  may  bo  placed  in  an  open  vessel 
for  some  time  before  it  is  used,  so  as  to  be  brought  iuto  con- 
tact with  the  air,  and  some  potash  may  be  thrown  into  it  from 
time  to  time.  One  point  about  which  a  mistake  is  often  made 
is  the  temperature  of  tho  water.  Usually  people  employ  that 
which  is  nearest  to  hand  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
it  is  injurious  to  plants  to  water  them  with  any  water  the 
temperature  of  which  is  below  that  of  the  room  in  which  the 
plants  are  cultivated.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  cold  water  is 
used,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  aljout  the  roots  is  lowered, 
and  this  is  more  hurtful  when  tlic  plant  is  in  full  vegetation. 
In  open-air  culture,  or  in  nature,  the  soil  possesses  a  somewhat 
higher  and  more  equable  temperature  than  the  air,  being  much 
less  exposed  to  changes.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a  higher 
degree  of  temperature  in  the  soil  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for  forcing 
an  early  growth.  It  follows  from  this  that  plants  should 
never  receive  water  the  tem])cratnro  of  which  is  lielow 
that  of  the  room,  and  if  it  is  somewhat  above  it  it  will  do  no 
harm.  In  fact,  where  the  object  is  to  produce  an  early  bloom 
and  a  new  growth,  tepid  water  should  be  used  several  degrees 
abn\  0  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Tlie  (piantity  of  water  which  ])lauts  require  varies  consider- 
ably, according  to  their  nature,  as  water  plants,  bog  plants, 
and  land  plants.  Water  plants  live  entirely  in  the  water, 
rooting  at  the  bottom  of  standing  or  flowuig  water,  or 
floathig  free  on  the  surface.  Bog  jjlants  nmy  be  divided 
into  those  which  grow  on  the  nuirgins  of  water  and 
which  are  at  times  submerged,  such  as  Rushes,  Calla,  Sagit- 
taria,  Butomus,  &c. ;  and,  next,  tho  bog  or  moor  plants  proper, 
which  grow  on  tho  turf  overlying  watery  places,  and  whose 
crowns  are  usually  dry,  while  their  roots  descend  into  the 
underlying  water  (to  this  class  belong  Drosera,  i'inguicula, 
&c.) ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  plants  which  grow  hi  ground  that  is 
kept  constantly  moist,  as  Stcllaria  uliginosa,  itc.  The  third, 
and  by  far  tho  most  numerous  groui),  are  the  land  plants 
growing  in  jiositions  higher  than  any  water,  and  which  depend 
for  their  supply  on  the  rains  and  the  nightly  dews. 

While  for  llie  lirst  two  groups  (the  water  and  bog  plants), 
either  a  bodj'  of  water  or  a  low  and  wet  position  is  necessary, 
this  would  be  hurtful  to  the  land  ])Uints,  which  require  a  tvcc 
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circulatiou  of  the  air,  and  would  perisli  in  sour,  stagnant  soil. 
When  land  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  other  vessels,  whereby 
their  roots  are  prevented  from  di-awing  the  natural  moisture 
from  the  soil,  they  will,  of  course,  require  an  artificial  supply, 
which  must  be  adapted  to  theii-  wants.  As  the  pots  in  rooms 
must  be  placed  ia  saucers  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  if  they 
are  watered  too  often,  the  water  will  stagnate  in  the  soil,  and 
render  it  soui%  to  the  injury  of  the  J'oung  roots ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  little  water  is  given,  the  roots  near  the  surface 
dry  up  and  wither,  and  in  both  cases  the  plants  become  weak 
and  sickly. 

The  unskilful  amateur  seeks  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
dilemma  by  watering  frequently,  but  in  such  small  quantity 
that  the  entire  ball  is  not  penetrated,  and  no  water  flows 
thi'ough  into  the  saucer.  With  this  kiad  of  watering  the  soil 
cannot  indeed  become  sour,  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  not 
reached  by  the  water  will  soon  become  so  dry  and  hard  that  no 
quantity  of  water  will  penetrate  it,  and  the  consequences  to  the 
plants  are  equally  disastrous. — From  tlie  German  of  Dr.  Begel. 
(To  fee  contin/ued.) 


FLOWBE  BASKET  FOR  VESTIBULES. 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  decorations  of  the  vestibules  of  large 
country  houses,  aud  even  those  of  the  town,  in  the  cold  lifeless  stjde 
of  fitting  up,  much  beauty,  gracefulness,  and  charm  might  be  added 
by  the  1336  of  a  well-furnished  plant-stand  in  the  form  of  a  basket, 
of  which  the  accompanying  is  a  sketch.  It  is  made  of  cut  wood, 
gathered  together  in  the  centre  with  a  light  brace  of  ii-on,  aud  is 
furnished  in  the  inside  with  a  double  zinc  basin,  of  which  the  first 
partis  perforated  so  as  to  allow  superfluous  water  to  pass  off;  an 
ron    stem    occupies     the    centre,    and    two    branches   to    support 


Flower  Bai 


three  vases  in  artistic  earthenware,  or,  better  still,  in  iron  wire 
tastefully  trelUsed,  holding  moss  in  which  the  plants  are  placed. 
Underneath  are  planted  Drac^nas,  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Ferns, 
Pelargoniums,  young  Palms,  Fuchsias,  with  a  border  of  Lycopods. 
A  Cissus  or  a  Tropseolmn  Lobbianum  climbs  up  the  iron  stem.  The 
topmost  vase  contains  a  Palm  or  a  Yucca,  some  Ught  Pteris  or 
Nej)hrolepis,  some  Commelina  zebrina  in  falUng  festoons,  and  the 
lateral  baskets  are  similarly  decorated.  The  effect  of  this  basket 
is  very  pretty  and  requires  but  little  attention. — Hd.  Andre,  in 
"  L'llTmsinraMon  Horticole." 


Flo-wers  and  Perfum.ery.— Dm-ing  the  flower  season  over  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  South  of  France  to  extract  the  aroma  from 
various  odoriferous  materials.  Of  flowers,  the  quantities  consumed  are 
said  to  he— orange,  2,000,000  lbs. ;  rose,  600,000  lbs. ;  jasmine,  150,000  lbs. ; 
violets,  60,000  lbs.;  cassia,  80,000 lbs. :  tuberose,  40,000 lbs.  From  this 
gi-eat  bulk  of  material  are  tm-ned  out  yearly  200,000  lbs.  of  rose  water, 
and  1,200,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower  water. 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

GEAETING    THE    WALNUT. 
As  the  Wahiut  is  very  difficult  to  graft,  we  have  tried  various 

methods,  and  have  succeeded  by  means  of  the  same  treatment 

as  that  to  which  the  Oak  and 
the  Vine  show  themselves 
amenable — a  graft  in  the  cleft 
of  a  fork.  It  shoidd  be  done 
ia  the  spring,  just  as  the  sap 
is  beginning  to  flow,  and  the 
buds  to  swell.  The  grafts  are 
branches  of  the  previous  year, 
kept  alive  in  a  dark  place 
among  gravelly  sand,  which 
does  not  become  so  dry  as 
common  earth.  The  union  of 
two  kinds  whose  course  of 
growth  is  unequal  should  be 
avoided,  the  graft  being,  in 
,,  every  case,  of  a  kind  coeval 
I  or  less  advanced  in  its  nature 
''tj  than  the  stock.  It  should  be 
'■I  from  three  to  sis  inches  in 
length,  and  cut  at  the  end  into 
a  triangular  shape — as  in  the 
case  of  a  common  graft — and 
placed  in  a  cleft  made  by  split- 
ting up  the  stock  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  knot  formed  at 
the  forking  of  two  branches. 
These  branches  should  be 
shortened  to  about  ten  inches, 
and  the  shoots  which  arise 
from  them  pinched  as  the 
buds  of  the  graft  progress, 
taking  care  that  the  earlier 
Grafting  the  Walnut.  leaves  are  left  to  draw  up  the 

Sap,  which  they  do  without  starving  the  graft. — C.  Baliet,  in 

"  BvMetin  du  Cercle  Sortlcole." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  PROPAGATING. 


Propagating  Aueubas.— I  want  a  considerable  number  of  small 
plants  of  Aucuba  for  use  next  ^dnter.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  and  quickest 

way  of  propagating  them  ?—l.  B.   G. [The  ordinary  way  is  to  have 

stools  of  Aucuba  layered,  and  to  take  off  the  young  plants  every  year ; 
but  for  quantities,  when  the  wood  is  half  ripe,  or  perhaps  a  Httle  more, 
that  is  when  "the  leaves  are  not  too  tender,  cut  the  branches  up  into  pieces 
about  four  or  five  inches  long  with  a  leaf  on  the  top  ;  put  them  into  a  cold 
fi'ame  in  September,  and  by  this  time  they  ivill  be  all  rooted ;  plant  them 
out  thickly  in  a  north  aspect  in  May,  haring  first  incorporated  with  the 
soil  plenty  of  rotten  manure.  Nurserymen  plant  them  between  the  rows 
of  tall  plants,  such  as  limes,  &c.] 

Dracsenas. — These  handsome  plants  are  becoming  so  much  and 
so  deservedly  used  in  the  subtropical  garden,  and  in  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse  and  stove,  and  even  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  a  few 
words  on  then-  propagation  can  scarcely  fail  to  beusefnl.  At  present  they 
are  rather  scarce  and  dear,  but  they  are  so  readily  increased  that  we  look 
forward  to  a  day  when  they  will  be  as  common  as  bedding  plants.  At 
first  sight  a  Dracaana  does  not  look  a  likely  subject  to  increase  abundantly 
from  one  stem ;  but  if  anybody  will  place  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  an  old 
plant  on  the  surface  of  a  tan  bed  in  a  stove,  he  will  find  that  soon  from 
almost  every  one  of  its  many  joints  an  eye  will  break  forth.  The  mo.st 
forward  of  these  may  be  removed  from  the  stem  from  time  to  time,  and 
if  inserted  in  heat  wiU  soon  strike,  the  stem  being  put  back  again  and 
slightly  covered  with  the  tan  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  It  ^vill  go  on  furnishing 
cuttings  for  a  long  time.  This  refers  to  all  the  Dracaenas,  the  beautiful 
ciTinsou-leaved  as  well  as  the  green  lands. 

Grafting  Variegated  Pelargoniums. — These  are  so  slow  of 
gi'oirth  that  any  means  which  hasten  then-  development  are  worthy  of 
being  genei-ally  known.  If  plants  of  the  strong-growing  vai-ieties,- such  as 
Punch,  are  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  in  a  frame  or  pit,  or  near  the  glass  in  a 
genially  warm  house,  during  the  present  month,  they  will  soon  begin  to 
make  a  strong  gi'owth  ;  and  when  this  is  so,  if  they  are  cut  back  rather 
short,  and  properly  grafted  with  the  finer  kinds  of  tricoloured  Pelargo- 
niiims,  these  will  soon  unite  with  them,  and  afterwards  make  a  stronger 
gi'owth  than  if  left  on  their  own  roots.  In  fact,  the  httle  grafts  taken  off 
will  by  the  end  of  the  season  be  much  larger  than  their  parents.  The 
grafted  plants  will  he  ready  to  put  out  with  the  other  bedding  plants,  or 
may  be  more  quickly  grown  into  specimens  for  conservatory  decoration, 
for  which  many  of  them,  such  as  Lady  Cullum  and  Itaha  Unita,  are  well 
suited. 
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A   TROPICAL    GARDEN. 

We  are  begiiming  to  take  considerable  pride  in  the  efEects 
■we  manage  to  produce  in  our  semi-tropical  gardens  as  we  call 
them,  produced  by  means  of  artificially  planting  out  such 
shrubs  or  trees  as  will  stand  the  English  climate  pretty  well 
during  three  or  four  of  our  treacherous  summer  months.  The 
general  effect  thus  created  is  often  very  pleasing ;  yet  in  most 
of  the  plants  so  treated  there  is  nearly  always  a  too 
perceptible  kind  of  langour  about  them,  that  betrays  their 
want  of  a  balmier  and  more  genial  atmosphere — an  absence  of 
that  gush  and 
profuseness,  and 
lavish  vigour  of 
growth,  which 
would  character- 
ize a  similai'  scene 
under  a  real  tro- 
pical sun.  It  is 
true  that  oui- green 
tni'f,  which  enjoys 
the  coolness  and 
moisture  of  the 
northern  climate, 
furnishes  a  refine- 
ment of  fore- 
ground which  the 
plants  would  not 
be  surrounded 
with  in  their  na- 
tive clime  ;  but 
the  combination, 
though  pleasing. 
Las  yet  an  artiti- 
cialness  about  it 
that  fails  to  realize 
to  our  satisfaction 
the  arduously- 
sought  aspect  of 
true  tropical 
scenery.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  effects 
of  really  tropical 
vegetation,  even 
when  reduced  to 
the  trim  neatness 
of  garden  pur- 
poses, as  repre- 
sented in  the 
present  engraving 
of  a  garden  at 
Reunion. 

Here  we  at  once 
find  ourselves  in 
the  full  blaze  of 
tropical  luxuri- 
ance ;  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  gi-cat 
masses  of  prickly 
pear  and  other 
cacti ;  giant  ferns, 
slender  -  stemmed 
towering  palms, 
and  many  forms 
of  foliage,  the  rank 
luxuriance  of 
which  we  feel 
must   be   the   rc- 


A  Garden  in  the  Tropics. 


suit  of  intertropical  influences.  We  are  compelled  to  strain 
the  imagination  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  its  power  when 
picturing  to  itself  the  utmost  beauties  that  oui  be  reached  by 
the  very  best  management  of  the  means  at  our  command  in 
European  gardens  ;  for  we  have  to  conjure  up  the  presence  of 
such  ])Iants  as  Strelitzias  growing  nvnkly  in  the  open  air,  and 
great  clinging  parasites  streaming  all  over  with  long  racemes 
of  gorgeous  dbwers,  which  arc  hanging  abundantly,  on  all 
sides,  and  to  the  branches  of  Magnolias  in  full  bloom,  and  as  big 
as  oaks.    All  this  wild  jirofusiou  of  rauk  vegetable  life  receives 


a  chastening  and  piquant  refinement  from  the  European 
architecture  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, the  pure,  classical  lines  of  which  form  a  sharp  and  incisive 
contrast  to  the  irregular  and  fantastic  profusion  of  the  noble 
leaf -forms  with  which  it  is  associated.  Gothic  architecture, 
with  its  elaborate  ornamentation,  its  pointed  arches,  and  its 
intricate  tracery,  would  be  like  a  repetition  of  the  scene  itself, 
in  its  tangled  and  unchecked  license  of  wild-gushing  growth, 
and  intricate  intersections  of  lines  and  forms.  It  would  seem 
as  though  a  portion  of  the  scene  had  become  petrified,  and  then 

pared  down  a 
little  to  suit  hu- 
man convenience. 
There  would  be 
no  well  defined 
line  of  distinction 
between  nature 
and  art.  The 
European  Gothic, 
in  fact,  is  not 
suited  to  tropical 
scenery,  which,  on 
the  conti-ai-y,  har- 
monises and  yet 
contrasts  so  well 
with  the  simpler 
Palladian  forms  of 
architecture.  But 
while  asserting 
that  forms  of 
European  Gothic 
do  not  contrast 
successfully  vrith 
the  luxuriance  of 
tropical  vegeta- 
tion, it  must  be 
admitted  that  the 
chai-acteristics  of 
Hindoo  architec- 
ture,though  allied 
to  the  Gothic,  and 
especially  to  its 
pointed  arches,  ai"e 
exceedingly  well 
suited  to  contrast 
successfully  with 
the  vegetation  of 
India,  oven  to  the 
rival  arcades  and 
leaf-fretted  roofs 
of  the  vegetable 
temples  foraied 
by  the  Banyan; 
and  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek. 
The  pointed  arch 
is,  in  fact,  almost 
the  only  link  of 
affinity  between 
HindooandGothic 
architecture.  In 
the  Hindoo  style 
the  main  lines  are 
horizontal,  even 
to  the  upper  line 
of  all ;  the  whole 
mass  being,  in  the 
main,  square,  and  only  varied  by  a  central  dome,  or  dwarf 
rainai-et  at  the  angles.  It  has  nothing  of  the  acumiuating 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic,  which  always  seems  struggling 
into  a  steeple,  just  as  the  great  bulk  of'all  vegetable  forms 
taper  upwards,  and  therefore  offers  no  reposeful  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  natural  features.  The  native  architecture  has 
another  advantage  over  the  Gothic  as  a  contrast.  Its  walls 
are  not  profusely  perforated  with  windows ;  and  their  sraoolh 
expanses  (though  often  delicately  chcuuored  with  damask- 
like   carving   in   low   relief)  form' agreeably  large,  even,  imd 
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symmetrical  spaces  for  tte  eye  to  rest  upon  after  it  is  sated  with 
the  tangled  variety  a^nd  profusion  of  over-lustiriant  Yegetation. 
It  is  tlius  sought  to  show  that  in  architecture  the  peculiarities 
of  European  Gothic  cannot  be  successfully  introduced  among 
the  scenery  of  the  tropics,  but  that  the  pseudo-classic  of  the 
Palladiau  school,  or  the  various  forms  of  the  native  Indian 
styles,  are  much  more  suitable  as  a  contrast  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  tropical  scenery,  either  in  Asia  or  America. 

JSTOEL  HUMPHEETS. 


GARDENING    FOR   APRIL. 


THE   INDOOR   GARDEN". 

BY  T.  BAINES,  SOUTHGATE. 

Conservatory. — At  no  time  of  the  year  should  conservatories 
be  better  furnished  with  flowering  plants  than  at  present ;  nor  is 
there  a  time  when  they  should  be  more  interesting,  on  account  of 
the  numbers  and  diversity  of  plants  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  dui-iug- 
this  month.  In  addition  to  the  last  batch  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs,  there  will  be  forced  Hydrangeas,  Eoses, 
Deutzias,  double  flowering  Plums,  Spir^as,  Lilacs,  Epacrises,  Cytisus, 
Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas.  These  afford  so  much 
variety  as  to  admit  of  the  most  eiiective  grouping,  if  tastefully 
arranged  along  with  such  foliage  plants  as  are  indispensable,  such  as 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Dasylirions,  Cordylines,  Rhopalas,  and  Tree  Perns. 
Without  these,  whatever  numbers  and  variety  of  blooming  plants 
may  be  at  command,  the  general  effect  Avill  be  unsatisfactory.  Never 
crowd,  even  if  more  plants  are  at  hand  than  are  required,  as  it  has 
a  most  injurious  effect.  The  object  should  be  to  grow  every  plant, 
even  the  commonest,  so  that  it  will  bear  looking  at  individually. 
Attend  well  to  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Calceolarias,  as  these  will 
be  required  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  when  early  spring  plants  are 
.over.  Keep  Fuchsias  well  stopped  in,  and  encouraged  with  manure 
water  as  soon  as  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  it  too  strong,  however,  as  when  that  is  the  case  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  In  tying  Geraniums,  use  just  sufficient  sticks  to 
support  them  and  no  more ;  as  soon  as  their  flowers  are  formed,  give 
them  weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  Yet  be  careful 
never  to  give  Geraniums  too  much  water  at  any  time,  as  they  cannot 
bear  nearly  so  much  as  many  things.  When  Achimenes  have  made 
six  inches  of  growth,  pinch  out  their  points,  to  induce  them  to  break 
and  grow  stocky,  and  tie  them  out  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the 
light  to  act  on  their  bottom  leaves,  otherwise  these  will  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  It  is  time  now  to  make  provision  for  nest  autumn  and 
winter's  display,  by  making  a  sowing  of  Primula  and  Cineraria  seed; 
also  by  striking  a  batch  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.  Hydrangeas, 
and  Poinsettias.  Some  experience  diificulty  in  striking  this 
Euphorbia;  if  the  young  shoots  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
from  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  inserted  in  silver  sand,  in  a 
moderate  heat,  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  very  few  will  fail ; 
but  if  the  cuttings  are  made  from  a  joiut  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
greater  number  will  not  succeed.  Give  attention  to  such  plants  as 
Deutzias,  Spira;as,  and  similar  things  that  have  been  forced  ;  for  if 
neglected  now  they  will  not  flower  satisfactorily  next  winter.  It  is 
the  best  practice  to  cut  all  the  old  wood  out  of  the  Deutzias, 
depending  on  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant  for  next  year's 
bloom. 

Stove. — Increase  the  temperature  here,  now  that  the'  days  are 
getting  longer,  as  the  plants  will  benefit  thereby ;  70'  by  day  in 
dull  weather,  with  a  rise  of  10°  when  sunny,  65°  to  70°  at  night,  will 
be  found  about  the  right  temperature.  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons, 
Stephanotis,  and  other  free-growing  plants  that  have  not  been 
repotted,  will  require  the  assistance  of  manure  water  as  soon  as 
active  growth  commences.  Inui'e  all  the  occupants  to  as  much  sun 
as  they  will  bear  without  scorching.  There  are  few  plants  more 
worthy  of  a  place  even  in  the  most  select  collections  than  Pitcher 
Plants.  Many  imagine  they  are  difificult  to  grow,  yet  such  is  not 
the  case.  Thoroughly  open  porous  material,  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots  every  day,  and  plenty  of  light  without  direct 
sun,  are  what  they  require.  They  make  few  roots  compared  with 
most  plants,  and  those  they  do  make  are  very  brittle,  and  in  appear- 
ance seem  to  have  little  life  in  them,  yet  they  require  the  greatest 
care  in  repotting,  so  as  not  to  injure  them,  otherwise  it  takes  them 
a  long  time  to  recover.  This  is  an  unerring  guide  as  applied  to 
plants  in  general,  those  that  make  few  roots  are  most  impatient  of 
having  them  injirred,  even  ever  so  little ;  on  the  other  hand  those 
that  root  freely  soon  recover  any  injirry  they  receive  in  this  way. 
Attend  regularly  to  the  training  of  climbers,  either  such  as  are 
grown  permanently  on  the  roof,  or  on  trellises ;  if  allowed  to  run 
too  long  they  are  certain  to  be  injured,  more  especially  such  things 


as  Dipladenias  and  Stephanotis.  In  lofty  stoves,  nothing  has  a 
better  effect  than  a  few  plants  grown  in  hanging  baskets.'  For  these 
nothing  is  more  suitable  than  Hoya  beUa  and  Paxtoni,  mth  the 
different  varieties  of  ^schynanthus,  Impatiens  Jerdonia^,  and 
similar  dwarf -growing  plants.  Use  strong  galvanized  wire  baskets, 
lined  with  living  sphagnum,  inside  which  place  wide  shallow  pots 
to  hold  the  plants,  using  for  soil  good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  moderate 
admixture  of  sand.  The  increase  of  temperature  will  caase  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  regard  to  the  different  insects  that  infest  the 
stove,  and  which  multiply  at  this  season  amazingly.  These  must 
receive  no  quarter ;  choose  dull  weather,  or  early  in  the  mornings 
before  the  temperature  of  the  stove  gets  too  hot,  for  attacking  them ; 
it  is  nothing  short  of  cruelty  to  keep  men  at  this  work  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  as  we  frequently  see  done. 

Fern  House.— The  plants  here  ought  by  this  time  to  be  growing 
apace.  Keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  humid  for  them,  but  not 
too  close,  otherwise  the  plants  get  so  tender  as  to  be  useless,  aud 
cannot  bear  the  necessary  fumigation  to  keep  down  insects.  Fumi- 
gate often  moderately,  in  place  of  seldom  severely.  Do  not  syringe 
overhead,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  weak  growth.  Water 
liberally,  as  any  omission  in  this  respect  during  the  season  of  active 
growth  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  The  disuse 
of  the  syringe  does  not  of  course  api^ly  to  the  Filmy  ferns,  as  these 
delight  in  water  applied  overhead,  with  an  atmosphere  approaching 
satm-ation,  and  dense  shade.  Ferns  collectively  are  shade-lovino- 
plants ;  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  amongst  them  as  to  their 
requirements  in  this  respect,  which  the  observant  cultivator  will 
note,  and  act  on  accordingly,  by  placing  those  that  require  the  most 
shade  somewhat  under  such  as  will  bear  more  light ;  by  such  means 
the  necessity  of  using  too  thick  shading  material  is  avoided. 

Orchids. — Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Cattleyas,  Delias,  Dendro- 
biums,  with  many  others,  wiU  now  be  throwing  up  flower  spikes 
apace,  and  some  vigilance  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  at- 
tacks of  slugs  and  beetles,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  the  tender 
young  stems.  jMany  use  cotton  wool  as  a  means  of  protection,  but  it 
is  unsightly,  as  well  as  uncertain,  as  a  preventive.  It  is  better  to 
destroy  these  marauders  than  attempt  to  fence  them  out.  There  are 
many  traps  to  entice  them  to  destruction,  such  as  treacle  and  water 
olive  oil,  placed  in  shallow-glazed  pots.  Numbers  may  be  destroyed 
in  this  way.  Yet  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  Eot  &  Ringeson's 
beetle  poison.  It  must,  however,  be  used  with  care,  as  I  believe 
domestic  animals  will  take  it.  jttuch  has  been  said  of  late  years 
about  the  temperature  in  which  Orchids  from  the  different  qnai'ters 
of  the  globe  succeed  best.  Some  argue  that  all  are  grown  too  hot 
others  that  many  of  the  section  known  as  Mexican  plants  require  very 
little  artificial  heat,  even  during  their  season  of  growth.  A  medium 
course  betwixt  these  extremes  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory  ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  more  light  the  plants  receive,  the 
more  heat  and  moisture  they  wiU  stand  without  injury.  After  lontr 
and  careful  observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
majority  of  growers  keep  their  plants  too  far  from  the  glass,  and  use 
too  thick  material  for  shading. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Plants  that  have  been  potted  recently 
will  require  close  attention  in  respect  to  water.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  its  requhrements 
in  this  respect  with  plants  that  have  been  recently  potted,  than  with 
=uch  as  are  established.  All  the  stock  should  be  gone  over  every  day, 
and  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  use  water  that  is  somethiuo'  near  the 
temperature  of  the  house  the  plants  are  grown  in  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  stove  plants.  Every  plant  house  ought  to  be  provided  with 
a  tank  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  supply  of  water  for  one  day  at 
least.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  spring  water  is  used. 
The  larger-sized  plants  that  are  required  for  blooming  later 
on  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  separated  from  the  smaller  stock,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  latter  closer  with  a  little 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  easily  obtained  by  syringing  in 
the  afternoon  in  bright  weather  the  paths,  stages,  and  out- 
sides  of  the  pots ;  shutting  up  the  house  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  sun  is  off  the  glass;  this  must  be  accompanied, 
except  in  the  case  of  newly-potted  plants,  with  all  the  light  avail- 
able, and  more  air,  otherwise  weak  attenuated  grovrth  will  be  the 
result.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  syringe  overhead,  even  during  the 
season  of  active  growtli,  any  varieties  of  plants  that  ai'e  subject  to 
mildew,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  evU.  Such  plants  as 
are  not  subject  to  its  attacks,  or  that  are  liable  to  the  ravages  of 
red  spider,  ought  to  have  the  syringe  drawn  over  them  lightly,  every 
evening  after  a  sunny  day,  during  their  gi-owing  season.  This  will 
apply  to  Pimeleas,  Chorozemas,  Eriostemons,  Gompholobiums, 
AcrophyUum  venosum,  Polygalas,  &c.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  vigorous  plant  will  throw  up  one  or  more  strong  shoots  that  have 
a  tendency  to  impoverish  the  rest  of  the  plant;  these  should  be 
stopped  in  time  by  pinching  their  points  out,  or  bending  down  so 
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as  to  force  the  sap  into  the  weaker  branches ;  if  such  shoots  are 
allowed  to  run  unchecked,  it  becomes  a  waste  of  strength,  for  they 
ultimately  have  to  be  cut  back,  after  having  robbed  the  weaker 
branches.  Heaths  are  air-loving  plants,  but  avoid  admitting  it 
directly  upon  the  plants  during  the  time  of  cutting  winds,  or  very 
great  mischief  will  be  done  to  the  foliage. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN". 

BY  GEORGE  WESTLAND,  WITLET  COURT. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  evergreens  that  may  now  be  trans- 
planted when  the  sap  is  in  motion  with  the  greatest  certainty,  and 
amongst  them  I  would  particularly  mention  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
the  planting  of  which  during  winter  is  attended  with  great  danger, 
whereas,  if  planted  now,  the  chances  of  failure  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Careful  removal  is  necessary,  however,  and  it  should  be 
done  speedily,  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  drying  influence  of 
the  weather  as  little  as  possible.  When  the  tree  is  in  position, 
cover  the  roots  with  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil,  and  tread  it 
solidly  down,  giving  a  thorough  soaking  of  water,  which  mustbeallowed 
to  subside  previously  to  filling  np  the  pit.  Mulch  the  ground 
above  the  roots,  and  little  after  attention  will  be  necessary.  Hollies 
may  also  be  transplanted  at  any  time  during  the  spring  months,  a 
point  worth  knovving,  for  the  best  gold  and  silver  kinds  are  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  subjects  for  summer  embellishment.  The  same  remarks 
are  applicable  to  Rhododendrons  and  many  other  evergreen  shrubs. 
Eecently  planted  trees  and  shrubs  must  have  timely  attention,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  suffering  from  want  of  water,  and  from  wind  waving. 
In  the  case  of  large  trees,  indeed,  staking  is  an  important  point. 

Replant  Cerastium  and  other  hardy  edging  plants.  Violets,  as 
they  cease  flowering,  should  be  lifted,  parted,  and  replanted  in 
ground  that  is  in  good  condition.  Fresh  turfy  loam  and  dung, 
forked  into  the  soil  where  they  are  to  grow,  will  be  found  to  suit 
them  perfectly.  They  delight  in  a  situation  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine,  snch  as  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  in  the  shade  of  trees  ; 
bat  avoid  "drawing"  them  by  planting  them  under  the  spread 
of  the  branches.  The  best  varieties  for  garden  display  are  the 
Czar,  the  finest  of  all  single  Russian  kinds,  and  the  white  sort  called 
compacta.  Pansies  and  Violas  may  now  be  planted  out  into  beds 
that  are  well  enriched  ^vith  manure,  and  to  which  fresh  soil  has 
been  added ;  bearing  in  mind  that  perfect  success  is  only  attained 
by  promoting  continuity  of  growth.  Sow  seeds  of  hardy  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  and  plant  ont  Hollyhocks.  In  the  ease  of 
Oenothera  macrocarpa,  part  the  roots.  This  showy  sort  may  be 
proiiagated  in  heat  by  means  of  the  young  shoots.  Among  0.\'alises, 
which  should  now  be  divided,  comiculata  nibra  is  a  verj'  pretty 
variety^  for  carpet.bedding.  The  striped  grass,  Dactylis  glomei-ata 
variegata,  should  now  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  This 
elegant  grass,  which  is  very  effective,  is  not  nearly  so  extensively 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Of  the  Pj-rethrum  well  known  as 
Golden  Feather,  a  sowing  should  bo  made  at  once,  upon  a  warm 
sheltered  border.  It  will  come  in  well  for  pannels,  where  the 
plants  cannot  well  be  too  small  when  planted  out. 

Unoccupied  beds  should  bo  treated  in  accordance  to  the  crop 
llicy  arc  to  carry.  In  the  case  of  Geraniums,  a  dressing  of  fresh 
soil  will  be  more  conducive  to  effect  than  one  of  rich  manure,  as 
over. luxuriant  production  of  foliage  proportionately  diminishes  the 
amount  of  flower;  while, on  the  other  hand,  if  .ane.xidjcranceof  leafage 
is  desired,  an  abundant  supply  of  nourishment  must  be  given. 
Deep  cultivation  is  important,  for  except  that  is  secured,  no  after 
management  will  compensate  for  its  loss.  Leaf  mould  and  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure  should  only  bo  used,  avoiding  rank  dung. 

General  ground  work  must  be  proceeded  with,  and  arrears  of 
every  description  ]>ushed  forward.  Cat  box  edgings,  and  if  any 
remain  to  be  relaid,  they  must  now  bo  seen  to.  blowing,  rolling, 
and  clipping  the  edgings  of  walks  will  now  demand  attention.  Weeds 
mnst  be  kept  under,  and  perfect  neatness  and  order  must  bo  every- 
where maintained. 

Pits  and  Erames. — To  these  particular  attention  must  now  bo 
directed,  in  order  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  the  requisite  number 
of  plants  for  bedding  out.  The  hardier  kinds,  that  are  well  estab. 
lished,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  may  now  be  ))laccd  under  temporary 
jn'otoction  to  make  room  for  more  tender  occupants.  Turf  jjits  or 
skeleton  frames  of  wood  snit  them  perfectly,  breaking  to  a  great 
extent  cold  cutting  winds.  Plunge  the  pots  in  spent  tan,  leaf-soil, 
or  other  light  material  that  may  bo  at  hand ;  this  Avill  not  only 
preserve  the  roots,  but  save  a  vast  amount  of  labour  in  watering, 
(iradually  innre  the  plants  to  the  atmosphere,  and  have  covering  at 
hand  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  to  ward  off  any  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  Pot  off  cuttings,  and  plant  out  seedlings  when 
lit  for  handling  into  frames  or  boxes.  Several  of  tho  fibrous  rooting 
plants  may  bo  planted  out  into  frames  with  advantage,  as  they  lift 


safely  with  balls,  and  save  time  in  watering.  Canna  roots  should 
now  be  divided.  There  is  no  necessity  for  starting  them  in  heat,  as 
they  will  acquire  a  sufficient  size  and  plant  out  better  if  started  in 
cold  frames  in  a  light  soil.  By  this  means  a  more  rigid  growth  is 
secured.  Proceed  with  the  propagation  of  tender  plants  that  are 
required  in  quantities.  Sow  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  and  other 
half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

BY  GEORGE  PAUL. 

Those  who  pruned  their  Roses  early  in  llarch  will,  where 
the  plants  were  thoroughly  cut  back,  find  them  much  in  the 
same  condidon  now  as  then.  Owing  to  the  late  inclement  weather, 
while  pruned  Roses  seem  hardly  to  have  moved,  unpruned  plants 
have  gi-own  considerably,  in  the  earlier  warm  time  shooting  fully 
out.  These  shoots  have  since  been  doubtless  cut  off  to  the  exhaustion 
of  tho  plants,  so  that  early  March  pruning  has  this  year  answered 
best.  The  past  frost  seems  to  have  injured  what  few  of  last  year's 
buds  had  begun  to  vegetate.  It  is  difficult  to  advise,  but  when  much 
injured  (the  blackness  of  the  shoot  deciding  this),  it  would  be  well  to 
pinch  the  injared  shoot  right  back,  and,  if  in  health,  the  plant  will 
push  out  from  the  minor  eyes  which  are  often  found  on  each  side  of 
the  leading  eye.  With  the  soil  in  its  present  condition  nothing  farther 
can  be  done  ;  when  drier,  break  down  the  dug  ground  with  a  strong 
hoe,  to  form  a  good  tilth.  Keep  the  soil  loose  througtont  the  spring 
and  summer  with  deep  hoeing.  Climbing  Roses  on  south  walls,  where 
forward  enough,  are  worth  shading ;  if  a  warm,  genial  time  succeeds 
this,  favom'able  for  early  flowers,  they  may  produce  a  supply,  say  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Marechal  Kiel,  blooms  very  welcome  in  May  and 
early  June.  Any  pruning  left  uncompleted  should  be  now  done  ;  tho 
eight  or  nine  weeks  which  bring  us  into  June  are  but  sufficient  to  allow 
for  a  slow,  steady  gro\vth.  If  any  beds  of  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
are  to  be  planted  in  May,  it  would  be  well  to  ridge  up  the  ground 
(digging  in  the  manure)  to  get  a  loose  tilth,  in  which  to  plant ;  but 
out  of  doors  this  is  a  month  of  rest — to  wait  is  perhaps  the  grower't 
most  difficult  task.  Roses  in  pots  started  in  January  will  now  be  Cs 
for  tjTng  J  they  should  have  been  framed  when  pruned,  and  the 
shoots  being  now  two  to  six  inches  long,  each  requires  a  stick  to 
lead  it  in  a  right  direction ;  this  will  thin  out  the  shoots,  admitting 
air,  and,  by  bending  down  the  leading  shoots  a  little,  give  a  better 
chance  to  the  secondary  ones,  and  so  regulate  the  growth.  In  tying, 
all  plants  require  some  slight  facing;  the  shoots,  it  any  without 
bloom,  should  be  tied  back,  to  thicken  the  plant  behind.  A  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  60'  in  the  day,  45^  to  50'  in  the  night,  as  much  air  as 
possible,  a  thorough  look  out  for  mildew,  and  on  its  detection  dusting 
the  spot  and  sulphurising  the  pipes,  a  careful  search  for  maggots, 
which  eat  out  the  buds,  are  all  minutice  which,  attended  to,  insure 
success  in  the  growth  of  pot  Roses.  As  a  stimulant  cow  nianuro 
diluted  with  water  is  safe  and  efEective. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

BY  WILLI.UI  TELLE  RY,  ^TELBECK. 

Outdoor  Eruits.— During  these  last  few  days  winter  has  set  in 
witli  some  rigour.  At  this  date,  Jlarch  23rd,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  three  inches  of  snow,  and  G^  of  frost  were  registered  here  in 
the  morning.  I  am  afraid  that  gooseberries  and  currants,  now  in 
full  leaf,  and  some  showing  their  flowers,  will  bo  injured.  Some  of 
tho  pears,  too,  on  quince  stocks  are  in  flower,  and  will  likewise  suitor ; 
bat  pear  blossoms  aro  often  injured  by  severe  spring  frosts  when 
the  bud  is  expanding.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  will  now 
want  protection  of  some  kind  ;  for  the  snow  and  heavy  hail  showers 
tliat  have  been  experienced  during  these  last  few  daj-s  aro  worse  for 
tho  blooms  than  dry  frosts,  that  often  occur  in  spring.  As  soon  as 
tho  trees  are  forward  enough,  disbudding  will  require  attention, 
remoring  only  a  few  of  tho  strongest  shoots  at  a  time.  Bullfinches 
will  now  be  destructive  to  plum-tree  buds.  The  best  plan  to  get  rid 
of  these  little  depredators  is,  harsh  as  it  may  appear,  to  shoot  them 
at  once.  Newly-planted  fiuit  trees  will  bo  much  benefitted  by 
having  their  roots  mulched,  should  a  dry,  warm  time  set  in.  .'Vbout 
tho  end  of  tho  month  cut  down  the  shoots  of  tho  double-bearing 
raspberry  to  within  a  few  inclies  of  the  ground.  Weed,  and  lightly 
fork  strawberry  beds,  if  not  already  doue  ;  and  if  some  litter  is  now 
placed  round  the  plants,  it  will  keep  tho  fruit  clean,  and  bo  a  pro- 
teetion  to  the  roots  in  dry  weather. 

Orchard-House  Fruit  Trees. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
and  cherries  will  now  bo  in  full  bloom,  and  plenty  of  air  mast  bo 
given  them  on  all  favourable  occasions.  See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
is  kept  moist,  but  not  soddened,  for  tho  trees  often  drop  their  fruit 
when  young  under  any  excess  of  moisture  or  dryness.     It  is  a  good 
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plan  to  retard  a  few  dozens  of  these  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  as 
they  will  flower  later,  and  furnish  a  succession  of  fruit. 

Vineries. — As  soon  as  the  grapes  in  the  early  house  begin  to  show 
colour  a  drier  atmosphere  may  be  maintained,  and  air  given  liberally. 
Water  freely  the  inside  borders  of  the  succession  houses,  and  see 
that  the  protecting  materials  on  outside  borders  still  maintain  their 
efficiency.  Owing  to  the  winter  being  mild  and  open,  the  buds  of 
the  vines  in  the  latest  houses  will  be  swelling  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  fire  heat,  where  available,  should  be  applied,  so  as  to 
get  the  grapes  ripe  in  September ;  they  will  then  keep  far  better 
than  when  ripened  in  October  or  November.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  belonging  to  the  plan  of  bottling  late  grapes ;  for 
the  vines  can  then  be  properly  dressed,  and  forced  earlier.  This 
year  I  cut  the  last  of  our  Muscat  grapes  on  the  20th  of  March,  the 
berries  being  quite  plump,  and  maintaining,  in  a  great  degree,  their 
perfumed  flavour.  The  best  coloured  and  ripened  bunches  were 
those  that  kept  the  longest  and  best  in  the  bottles,  and  this  will  be 
found  to  hold  good  with  other  grapes  as  well  as  Muscats.  I  never 
kept  Muscats  in  good  condition  much  longer  than  the  end  of 
Januai'y  when  hanging  on  the  vines  ;  therefore,  I  am  bound  to  prefer 
the  bottling  system.  I  find  that  the  best  preventive  of  vine  mildew 
in  late  vineries  is  to  use  some  fire  heat  in  dull,  moist  weather  in  the 
daytime,  and  to  give  air  freely  at  the  same  time. 

Peaeii  Houses. — The  eai-liest  house  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
will  now  be  nearly  past  the  stoning  process,  when  a  rapid  change 
takes  place  in  the  swelling  of  the  fruit ;  but,  before  this  takes  place, 
it  must  be  thinned  if  too  thickly  set,  as  no  more  will  drop  off.  If 
the  trees  are  in  good  health,  the  fi-uit  on  them  may  be  regulated 
from  six  to  eight  inches  apart  at  this  last  thinning.  When  it  begins 
to  colour,  air  may  be  given  freely,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to 
75°  or  SC  by  sun  heat.  Succession  houses  will  want  syringing 
daily,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering  the  inside  border ;  for, 
although  the  surface  may  look  moist  underneath,  they  may  be  as  dry 
as  dust.  Tying  down  the  shoots  as  they  progress,  and  thinning  them 
gradually  where  not  wanted,  keeping  aphides  and  red  spider  in  check, 
will  be  routine  work  now  for  some  time  in  the  late  houses. 

rigs. — Keep  these  well  watered  and  syringed  daily,  as  red  spider 
is  a  great  joest  to  them.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  watering- 
must  be  gradually  discontinued.  Stop  all  shoots  w'hen  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  in  order  to  encourage  a  second  crop. 

Cherry  House. — The  earliest  forced  Cherries  will  now  bear  a 
higher  temperature;  but  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  in  the  daytime, 
to  colour,  and  give  flavour  to  the  fruit.  The  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  must  likewise  be  lessened  for  that  purpose. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons.— Plenty  of  heat,  together  with 
light,  air,  and  moisture,  will  now  be  required  for  Cucumber  and  Melon 
plants,  and  the  shoots  must  be  regulated  frequently,  by  stopping  and 
pruning  them,  so  as  not  to  get  too  crowded.  A  steady  bottom  heat 
must  be  maintained  to  Melons  till  they  flower,  and  after  plenty  of 
fruit  is  set,  liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water  may  be  given  to  the  roots. 
Sow  good  batches  of  seeds  of  both  Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  a  late 
supply  of  plants,  and  some  of  the  ridge  variety  of  Cucumber  for 
planting  out  in  the  open  air. 

Strawberries. — Where  plenty  of  room  can  be  had  in  frames  or 
in  low  pits,  the  remaining  batches  of  Strawberries  in  pots  may  now 
be  put  in  them  to  flower,  and  then  be  taken  into  the  forcing  houses 
as  required  for  succession.  By  keeping  a  few  dozens  of  pots  of 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Lucas,  in  low  pits,  to  furnish  the  last 
supply  of  forced  fruit,  I  have  often  had  larger  and  finer  coloured 
fruit  in  the  end  of  June  than  any  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
strawberry  season.  This  was  done,  by  thinning  the  fruit  to  two  or 
three  on  a  stem,  and  using  weak  liquid  manure  to  water  them  with. 
President  at  the  present  time  with  me  is  very  fine,  and  the  fruit 
stands  carriage  well,  a  point  of  importance  to  such  as  have  to  send 
it  to  a  distance.  '  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Eclipse,  will 
follow  in  succession  ;  and  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Lucas,  and  Dr. 
Eadclyffe,  in  May  and  June. 


THE  PINERY. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 
Increase  heat,  humidity,  and  liquid  maniu'e  as  the  light  increases 
and  the  days  lengthen.  Carefully  tie  up  to  neat  stakes  all  swelling 
fruits,  in  order  that  their  crowns  may  be  upright  and  in  natural 
shape.  Shift  on  strong  succession  plants,  and  fill  up  all  vacancies 
vrith  well-established  plants  ready  to  start  into  fruit.  As  fast  as  the 
fruit  is  cut,  the  only  way  to  follow  up  well  at  all  seasons  is  to 
keep  in  hand  a  good  and  certain  succession  of  fruit  every  day  in 
the  year.  Continue  always  to  take  off  suckers,  and  to  pot  them  as 
previously  directed,  in  order  to  have  a  good  succession  to  select 
from,  for  without  a  methodical  and  systematic  mode  of  procedure 
throughout  the  year,  but  uncertain  success  will  attend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  the  king  of  fruits. 


THE   KITCHEW   GARDEK". 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 

A  GOLDEN  rule  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  kitchen 
garden  is,  to  sow  little,  often,  and  thin.  Thin  out  and  otherwise  attend 
to  all  growing  crops.  Trench  every  bit  of  ground  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  vacant,  casting  it  up  rough  and  in  ridges  with  a  strong 
steel  fork.  Where  necessary,  give  it  a  good  dressing  with  manure 
or  other  oompost,  thoroughly  incorjjorating  it  with  the  soil,  as  the 
trenching  progresses.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  bring 
up  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface ;  but  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  loosen  it  well  every  time  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches.  This  allows  water  to  run  through  it  freely,  and 
renders  it  pervious  to  air,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy  tilth.  During  mild  showery  weather  slugs  are 
sure  to  be  troublesome,  devouring,  as  they  do,  young  vegetables, 
especially  those  in  seed-beds.  To  prevent  their  ravages,  sprinkle 
with  fresh  air-slacked  lime.  At  this  season  saw-flies  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  young  leaves  of  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  by  and 
bye  the  caterpillars  from  these  prove  destructive  to  the  crop.  These 
may  be  effectually  got  rid  of  by  immediately  applying  a  thick 
dusting  of  aii'-slacked  lime,  dx-y  soot,  and  dry  wood  ashes,  on  a  mild 
morning  when  the  bushes  are  moist  with  dew,  or  after  rain,  or  failing 
the  occurrence  of  moisture  naturally,  they  may  be  damped  with  the 
garden  engine  or  syringe.  In  this  way  not  only  insects'  eggs,  but 
also  moss  and  lichen  may  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  healthy,  robust,  dark- 
green  api^earance  given  to  the  bushes  and  clean  stems.  Previous  to 
the  last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  the  weather  has  been  favourable  for 
cropping  and  seed  sowing,  and  now  that  "bright  days  have  come 
again"  these  operations  may  be  proceeded  with.  Should  gaps  appear 
amongst  vegetable  ci'ops,  they  should  be  filled  up  from  parts  that 
are  thickest,  carefully  preserving  the  roots  and  lifting  with  good 
balls,  with  a  trowel  in  each  hand.  Every  kind  of  crop  may  be 
successfully  transplanted  when  in  a  young  state  by  using  hand 
trowels ;  even  tap-rooted  plants,  such  as  cari'ots,  parsnips,  beets, 
parsley,  &c.,  will  withstand  moving  in  i,his  way  whilst  young, 
whilst  pulling  or  taking  up  young  plants,  and  dibbling  them  iu 
with  naked  roots,  will  be  found  to  be  attended  with  little  success. 
As  soon  as  young  crops  appear  above  ground,  run  a  light  hand 
scarifier  or  an  open-toothed  rake  across  the  drills  to  loosen  and 
break  the  surface  ;  aud  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  distinguished 
run  a  narrow  Dutch  hoe  between  them,  so  as  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  maintain  an  open  healthy  surface.  Crops  of  all  kinds  should 
be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  so  as  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Prom  the  crowns  of  these  remove  all  weak 
suckers  ;  strongly  grown  ones,  intended  for  new  plantations,  may  also 
be  carefully  taken  off  with  a  root  or  piece  of  the  crown  and  planted 
in  lines,  two  or  three  plants  a  few  inches  apart  being  put  in  together, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  a  seakale  pot  put  over  them  for  a  while 
until  they  have  become  a  little  established  or  sheltered  with  boughs. 

Asparagus. — Those  who  practice  the  blanching  system  should 
finish  the  covering  of  their  beds.  Plants  grown  on  the  level  ground 
plan  in  single  rows,  the  alleys  between  which  were  manured  and 
forked  in  the  autumn,  and  stirred  up  with  a  strong  hand  scarifier 
during  the  dry  weather  in  March,  should  be  kept  frequently  surface- 
hoed  and  freed  from  weeds.  The  time  has  now  arrived,  if  the  ground 
has  been  brought  into  proper  condition  by  means  of  previous  deep 
trenching,  heavy  manuring,  and  additions  of  good  surface  soil, 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  seaweed,  &c.,  for  new  plantations  to 
be  made.  For  these  choose  the  strongest  plants  that  can  be  got 
from  the  seed-bed  when  they  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth, 
aud  having  the  ground  levelled  and  in  readiness  to  receive  them, 
mark  it  off  into  distances  of  two  feet  apart.  This  may  be  considered 
by  some  to  be  too  close  ;  but  my  plan  is  to  lift  when  two  years  old 
every  alternate  row  for  forcing,  thus  leaving  the  permanent  lines 
four  feet  apart.  In  planting,  stretch  the  line,  and  draw  deep  drills 
on  each  side  of  it,  thus  leaving  a  ridge  just  under  the  line.  Across 
this  ridge  place  the  roots  systematically  astride,  and  cover  them  over 
from  both  sides.  This  is  a  more  natural  mode  of  planting  than  taking 
out  a  notch  on  one  side  of  the  line  only,  and  laying  in  the  roots 
fan-shaped,  as  it  prevents  any  undue  huddling  together  of  the  fibres. 
Asparagus  seed  may  also  now  be  sown  thinly  in  drills,  and,  as  soon 
as  up,  thinned  by  hoe  or  hand  ;  using  the  hoe  frequently  among  the 
young  plants,  to  stir  the  sm'faee  and  keep  it  open. 

Of  Broccoli,  Bnissels  Sprouts,  Borecoles,  Savoys,  &c.,  make  other 
sowings,  to  succeed  those  made  last  month,  the  produce  of  which,  if 
big  enough,  should  be  pricked  out  a  few  inches  apart. 

Coleworts. — Make  small  sowings  of  these  once  a  fortnight,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  succession.  Little  Pixie,  Matchless,  and  dwarf  York  are 
best  for  this  purpose  and  the  London  green  coleworts. 

Cauliflowers. — Earth  up  these,  and  cover  the  surface  about  the  roots 
with  a  mulching  of  short  dung  or  litter ;  leave,  also,  a  basin  round 
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those  that  have  had  over  them  hand  lights,  in  order  to  supply  them 
with  soakings  of  manure  v?ater.  Prick  off  spring-sown  plants,  and 
when  fit  plant  them  out  in  succession  in  cool  shady  places.  Sow 
Veitch's  Giant  in  succession  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use;  these 
should  be  planted  in  partially  shaded  places,  such  as  between  rows 
of  tall  Peas. 

Carrots,  sow  these  once  a  fortnight  till  the  middle  of  July,  in 
order  to  have  nice  young  roots  throughout  the  season. 

Celery,  of  this  sow  a  main  crop  on  a  slight  hotbed,  and  prick  off 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  into  a  well-pulverised, 
rich  soil,  such  as  a  compost  oC  equal  parts  decayed  mulchings,  leaf- 
mould,  and  lialf-decayed  turfy  loam,  chopping  the  whole  rather 
finely,  and  mixing  all  well  together.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
tlie  plant.s,  which  by  that  time  will  have  become  strong,  may  be 
pricked  out  on  an  open  border,  using  the  same  compost,  or  a  layer  of 
it  laid  down  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  on  a  hard  bottom. 
The  latter  prevents  the  roots  from  penetrating  too  deeply  ;  they, 
therefore,  can  be  lifted  tlie  more  easily,  with  good  balls  for  trans- 
planting permanently.  Protect  if  necessary,  and  supply  water 
plentifully. 

Chervil,  sow  this  in  smaU  quantities  once  every  two  or  three  weeks 
throughout  the  summer,  on  cold  north  aspects. 

Lettuces,  sow  these  in  drills ;  thin,  and,  if  necessary  and  the 
weather  not  too  hot,  transplant  the  thinnings. 

Onions,  thin  those  in  beds  or  lines,  and  fill  up  any  vacancies  by 
timely  transplanting  :  hoe  and  surface  stir  frequently,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

Peas,  of  these  sow  tall  kinds  in  succession,  and  run  a  wide-toothed 
rako  across  the  drills  of  those  just  coming  up  ;  draw  little  ridges  of 
s^il  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  lines,  in  order  to 
admit  of  a  mulching  of  litter  being  administered,  and  to  retain 
soakings  of  water  that  may  be  given  in  dry  weather. 

Spinach,  sow  the  round  kind  in  succession  in  cool  situations 
throughout  the  summer;  plant  out  New  Zealand  Spinach,  and 
encourage  the  strong  winter  kinds  by  frequent  stirrings. 

Turnips,  sow  these  in  succession  in  drills  in  cold  moist  soil  for 
the  next  two  months. 

Tomatoes,  harden  these  off,  and  prepare  for  planting  them  out  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Preserve  a  few  plants  in  small  pots,  and 
expose  them  all  summer,  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  some  short, 
stabby  cuttings,  for  early  fruiting  next  seasou.  The  older  Tomatoes 
are  the  shoi'tcr,  jointed  and  more  fruitful  they  become.  This  treat- 
ment is  also  applicable  to  the  Cape  Gooseberry. 

Sweet  Basil  and  Jlarjoram,  sow  these  in  succession ;  prick  off 
those  already  up,  and  grow  them  on  in  gentle  heat. 

Angelica,  sow  this,  for  next  year's  crop,  in  rows  two  feet  apart. 
The  lii-st  lot  of  stalks  should  now  be  ready,  and  should  be  looked  too 
before  Ihcy  become  too  hard  and  strong. 

Ilorb-ground. — This  we  too  often  find  in  a  comparatively  dilapidated 
condition.  It  should,  however,  now  be  neatly  trimmed,  and  any 
blanks  that  exist  in  it  should  be  made  up.  Borage  and  Burnet  sow, 
and  transplant  last  year's  plants  of  Fennel.  Lift  the  roots  of  Hore- 
hound,  and  divide  and  transplant  them.  Lift  young  plants  of 
Hyssop,  Lavender,  Rue,  Savory,  lic,  and  replant  them  in  beds,  and 
put  in  another  lot  of  cuttings.  Sow  seed  of  the  common  Thyme, 
and  plant  out  that  previously  so\vn.  Layer  and  plant  out  singly 
Lemon  Thyme  and  Sage.  Make  new  plantations  of  Tai-ragon ; 
removing  with  a  knife  the  young  shoots  a  little  under  grouiid,  and 
pi'cscrving  to  each  some  rootlets  ;  plant  it  in  rows  a  foot  apart. 
Mint  of  various  kinds  treat  as  TaiTagon,  and  top-dress  the  beds 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth  with  rich  earth  or  leaf-mould.  Camomile, 
divide  the  roots,  and  trans]ilant  in  rather  moist  and  shady  places. 
Make  new  ])lantation9  of  Tansy,  Pennyroyal,  Balm,  &c. 

Mushrooms. — Obtain  good  manure,  fresh  from  the  stables,  and 
incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  sound  adhesive  loam,  in  sufficient 
((nantity  to  prevent  its  heating  violently,  and  thus  becoming  over 
dry.  It  is  by  imprudent  ovcr-heating  that  so  many  growers  fail  in 
jn'oducing  mushrooms  of  firm  and  useful  substance,  good  flavour, 
anil  lasting,  as  regards  crop.  The  most  successful  place  for  growing 
niuahrooms  during  these  next  six  months  is  in  cold  cellars,  and 
other  jilaccs  with  north  and  shady  aspects.  In  such  situations  they 
arc  not  so  apt  to  become  infested  with  maggots,  as  they  otherwise 
would  be  if  occupying  a  sunnier  position  ;  but  precautions  against 
these  marauders  are  always  necessary.  To  the  surface  of  the  beds 
now  ill  bearing,  and  those  just  showing,  if  dry  and  crusty,  give  a 
little  tepid  manure  water,  manufactured  only  from  the  dung  of 
cattle,  sheep,  or  doer.  It  is  seldom  uuishroinns  are  required  to  be 
grown  artificially  in  the  late  sunmior  months,  when  they  can  be 
procured  from  the  fields ;  the  Inst  bed  or  beds  should,  therefore,  now 
be  made,  to  keep  up  the  supply  till  then.  The  great  desideratuui  in 
a  mushroom  liousu  is  cleanliness,  by  means  of  whitewashing  the 
walls,  and  fumigating  with  sulphur  when  no  mushrooms  are  in  the 
move  at  such  time. 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 
(April  3.) 

Among  tlie  many  attractive  featm*es  of  tliis  exhibition  none  were  more 
conspicuous  tlian  a  magnificent  stageful  of  Cyclamens,  contributed  by 
Jlr.  GodJard,  gardener  to  Mr.  Little,  of  Twickenliam,  by  ilessrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  and  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Twickenham.  ^Ye  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  on  any  preWoas  occasion  such  noble  plants  of  Cyclamens  as 
those  sho^Ti  by  Mr.  Little's  gardener,  the  plants  bearing  hundreds  of 
blooms,  standing  firmly  without  support  of  any  land,  and  springing  from  a 
half  spherical  carpet  of  rich  foliage  tif teen  inches  through.  AVe  had  seen 
so  many  lovely  patches  of  Cyclamens  at  the  various  winter  and  spring 
shows  this  year  ah-eady,  that  we  imagined  the  season  for  such  things  was 
almost  over.  But,  not  so  ;  they  begin  to  bloom  in  September,  and  may 
be  had  in  fine  condition  till  the  middle  of  next  month.  This  establishes 
their  claim  to  be  considered  what  we  have  often  pronounced  them  to  be, 
the  most  valuable  of  winter  and  spring-blooming  plants,  dethroning  even 
Cinerarias  and  PrimiUas,  which  were  well -established  in  our  greenhouses 
long  before  the  Cyclamen.  Some  years  ago  oae  saw  half-a-dozen  Cycla- 
men blooms  perchance  among  the  gay  show  of  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants.  Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and  well-grown  Cyclamens  are  the 
gayest  of  the  gay.  In  the  various  collections  shown,  the  variety  of  form, 
as  well  as  of  colour,  was  most  interesting.  This  will,  doubtless,  soon 
lead  to  the  existence  of  lists  of  named  varieties,  such  as  happens  mth 
*' fiorist's  flowers;"  but  the  Cyclamen  is  in  itself  such  a  lovely  flower, 
that  those  who  raise  a  good  batch  of  seed  ^vill  really  be  as  rich  in  beauty 
as  the  most  fastidious  seekers  aft<?r  perfection  could  desire  to  be. 

Orchids  were  furnished  in  great  variety  and  beauty.  A  plant  of 
Masdevallia  Lindeni,  bearing  nine  brilliant  purplish  magenta -co  loured 
flowers,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  cool-house  Orchids.  This  came 
from  Mr.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  to  whom  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded.  Masdevallia  Veitchii,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  M.  ignea,  from 
Mr.  Bull,  likewise  upheld  with  credit  the  surprising  variety  and  beauty 
possessed  by  the  different  species  of  this  fine  genus. 

The  first  prize  Odontoglossums,  a  class  of  Orchids  excelled  by  none  in 
point  of  delicate  loveliness,  contained  0.  Phala3nopsis,  O.  Alexandra*,  0. 
triumphans,  0.  hystrix,  Hallii,  and  Pescatorei.  These  came  from  Mr. 
Ward,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Leyton.  Mr.  Bull  won  the 
second  prize,  and  Mr.  Linden  the  third. 

Conspicuous  among  other  Orchids  were  Phaltenopsis  graudiflom,  grow- 
ing admirably  on  bare  wood,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  grand  plant  of 
P.  Schilleriana,  from  Mr.  Williams.  Among  others,  we  noticed  the 
exquisite  little  Cypripedium  niveum,  with  charming  whitish  flowers,  and 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  species. 

From  Messrs.  Yeitch  came  a  pretty  Oncidiutn  called  0.  Crcesus,  a  kind 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  bearmg  flowers  of  a  yellowish  colour,  spotted 
with  dark  brown.  To  this  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Another 
rare  Oncidium,  in  the  way  of  0.  ampliatum,  came  from  the  Society's 
gardens. 

Aa  example  of  Odontoglossum  cristiitam,  literally  loaded  with  flowers, 
was  exhibited  lay  Mr.  Ward  ;  and  Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a  niagoifi- 
cently-flowered  plant  of  0.  Andersonianum,  a  land  believed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  0.  ^Uexandrtc  and  O.  gloriosum.  Natural  hybri- 
dism in  this  direction,  it  may  be  remai-kod,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  i-are 
thing  among  Orchids  ;  for  Mr.  Richards,  gardener  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
also  showed  an  imported  plant  in  every  way  like  O.  Andersonianum, 
except  that  it  was  inferior  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  in  x>oint  of 
beauty. 

Trichopilia  suavis,  from  Mr,  Williams,  was  shown  large  and  well- 
bloomed  ;  and  a  fine  variety  of  the  same,  with  a  reddish  throat,  was  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Veitch.  A  plant  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  a  compact  and 
desirable  cool-hou-^e  Orchid,  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  KoUissou. 

To  Dendrobiuni  pulchellum,  a  charming  basket  plant,  an  extra  prizo 
was  awarded. 

Tliose  beautiful  and  interesting  hardy  Orchids,  which  for  several  years 
past  have  delighted  lovers  of  hardy  plants  at  our  flower  shows,  were 
ngiiiu  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  Needle,  gardener  to  his  Royill 
lliglmess  the  Comte  de  Paris,  York  House,  Twickenham.  Thenceforward, 
nobody  need  doulit  tliat  these  plants  may  l)e  gro\\Ti  with  ease  in  pots. 
Amongst  them,  we  noticed  Oplu-ys  fusca,  O.  boml)yUfera,  O.  lutoa,  O. 
manio.-^,  O.  speculum,  ().  teuthredinifera,  O.  aranifeiu  var.,  0.  ferrum 
equinuin,  O.  apiculata,  and  O.  Bertoloni;  also  Orchis  maculaUi,  O,  longi- 
cruris,  O,  papilionncea.  and  O.  quadriimnchita. 

(ii-and  collections  of  l{nse.^,  consisting  of  Itotli  plants  in  pots  and  cut 
flowers,  wei'C  exhibitt.'d  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  \Vm.  Paul.  To  Anthurium 
Sclierzerianum,  one  plant  fron)  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  another  from  Mr. 
Wills,  extni  prizes  were  awarded.  Amaryllises  came  from  Mr.  Baxter, 
gardener  to  C.  Keiser,  Esq.,  Broxbourne,  who  also  showed  a  collection  of 
seedlings, all  pi'omising  sorts.  A  fine  collection  of  Aimvryllids  was  also 
staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  show  was  a  gorgeously- 
bloomoil  eollectiou  of  Clematises  in  pot-s,  from  Mr.  Noble,  of  liagshot. 
Tlicst'  ehanning  (lowers,  possessing,  as  they  do,  great  variety  and  delicacy 
of  ctilour,  form  lovely  oltjeet-s  in  grci-iihouses  and  conser\iitories  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  while  for  outdoor  deconitiou  later  in  the  your  they  aro 
equally  well  adapted. 

.\mong  Rhododendrons  was  Countess  of  Haddington,  with  great 
trumpet-shaped  white  flowers,  tinged  with  pink,  also  a  few  other  fine 
kinds.  Azaleas  comprised  a  pure  white  kind,  with  tlowers  bold  and  sym- 
metriciil,  named  Beauty  of  Surrey.    This  came  from  Messrs.  l'\  &  A. 
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Smitli,  of  Dulwich,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  The  charming 
Tillandsia  Lindeni  was  again  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams;  also  another 
variety  by  Mr.  Linden,  called  Lindeni  vera,  a  kind  with  deep  rosy  bracts, 
shorter  and  broader  than  in  the  ordinary  T.  Lindeni. 

EnchUirion  coraUimim,  with  singular  wax-like  flowers,  was  also  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Linden.  Sevei'al  fine  Palms,  some  singular-looking  Arads, 
and  many  other  plants  of  interest,  were  shown  by  Mr.  BiiU,  who  received 
a  first-class  certificate  for  Zalacca  eduUs,  a  graceful-looking  and  promising 
Palm.  A  plant  of  Areca  Baueri,  that  received  an  extra  prize,  came  from 
Messrs.  KoUisson. 

Amongst  hardy  plants  we  remarked  the  pretty  and  distinct  looking  Iris 
iberica,  which  is  amongst  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  its  class,  also 
the  lovely  little  white  Primula  nivalis,  a  plant  shown  by  several  exhibitors, 
and  a  few  plants  of  P.  japonica  just  coming  into  flower. 

Collections  of  Daffodils  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  of 
Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Masters,  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  Kawson,  Bromley  Com- 
mon, and  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Manchester.  In  "the  last  collection  we  noticed 
several  hybrids  of  distinct  character. 

Of  fruit  there  was  little,  but  vegetables,  especially  salading,  were  well 
represented.  Of  Peai-s,  two  seedlings  were  exhibited  by  M.  A.  de  Biseau, 
d'Hauteville,  Binche,  Belgium  ;  one  of  these,  named  BeuiTe  de  Biseau, 
w^as  of  remarkably  fine  flavour,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate ; 
the  other  was  too  far  gone  to  judge  of  its  merits.  A  fruit  and  some 
foUage  of  the  Chocolate  ti-ee,  that  created  no  small  amount  of  interest, 
were  sent  by  Dr.  Moore,  from  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
Cucumbers  were  very  fine,  two  of  them  measuring  two  feet  three  inches 
each  in  length ;  black  spined  sorts  consisted  of  Gates'  Black  Spined  and 
Blue  Gown;  of  white  spined  kinds,  there  werePizzey's  Favom-ite,  and 
Winter  Supply ;  of  smooth  kinds  there  were  Tender  and  True,  and  Tele- 
graph. 

Of  salad  vegetables  the  following  came  from  Mr.  Record,  gardener  to 
the  Marquis  of  SaUsbury,  and  Mr.  J.  Hepper,  gardener  to  C.  0.  Ledward, 
Esq.,  Acton,  to  both  of  whom  equal  first  prizes  were  awarded  : — Cucum- 
ber— Telegraph  ;  Lettuces — All  the  Year  Round,  Grand  Admiral,  Neapo- 
htan;  Endive — Moss  curled,  Batavian,  Green  curled;  Celei-y — Veitch's 
Silver  White,  WiUiam's  matchless  Red  ;  Beet — Nutting's,  Piue-apple, 
Carter's  Perfection;  Cress — American,  Water,  Australian  or  Golden, 
Cm-led;  Mustard — Winter,  White:  Eadish — Wood's  Early  Frame, 
French  Breakfast,  Red  and  White  Tm-nip ;  Com  salad ;  Chicory ;  Tarra- 
gon ;  Onions — Tripoli ;  Sorrel — French ;  Chervil — curled ;  and  Parsley — 
Myatt's  Curled. 

The  small  salad  materials  were  clean-looldng  and  well  grown,  but  it  need 
not  be  added  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  production  of  such.  The 
essential  elements  of  a  good  salad,  i.e.,  Lettuce,  Endive,  &c.,  were  simjDly 
wretched ;  the  Radishes,  except  in  one  case,  were  all  too  old ;  of  course 
we  should  not  expect  good  Lettuces  in  the  open  ground  at  this  time  of 
year ;  but,  considering  the  appliances  now  in  our  gardens,  we  were  sui-- 
prised  that  better  Lettuces  were  not  shown. 

A  few  good  heads  of  Broccoli  were  exhibited ;  some  heads  of  Match- 
less, large  and  close,  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Cooling,  of  Bath ;  there  were 
also  some  heads  of  Excelsior,  large,  and  not  unlike  the  former,  but  per- 
haps more  closely  covered  by  the  leaves,  from  Messrs.  T.  Watt  &  Sons, 
Northampton.  A  rather  curious  kind  called  Leamington,  from  Mr.  Perkins, 
was  shown,  and,  judging  from  one  we  saw  cut  open,  it  appeared  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  others;  the  flower  was  very  white,  compact, 
clean,  and  closely  covered  over  by  several  layers  of  leaves,  just  as  if  the 
flower  was  produced  in  the  middle  of  a  close-hearted  cabbage.  This  self - 
protection  was  represented  at  the  meeting  as  being  as  likely  to  induce  rot 
sls  protection  ;  but  this  we  hardly  imagine  will  be  the  case.  A  plant  of 
finely  variegated  sprouting  Broccoli  was  sent  by  Mr.  Dancer,  of  Chiswict. 
Large  specimens  of  an  improved  Broad-leaved  Dandelion,  partly  blanched, 
and  producing  a  gi'eat  quantity  of  vigorous-looking  leaves,  were  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Stuai-t  &  Mein  of  Kelso. 

Mr.  Kemp,  of  Albury  Park,  sent  an  example  of  his  grape-preserving 
rail  and  stand ;  and  we  also  noticed  another  ingenious,  yet  simple,  con- 
trivance for  preserving  grapes  in  a  similar  way  after  being  cut.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  tin  tubes  united  at  the  base,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
filled  with  water,  and  suspended  by  means  of  a  piece  of  -wire  attached  to 
the  top  of  each  tube,  and  united  above  them,  so  as  to  be  hung  over  a  rail 
or  vnre  as  the  case  might  be.  Each  tube  holds  a  bunch  of  gi'apes,  just  as 
if  they  were  in  a  bottle,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  any  amount  of  bunches 
can  thus  easily  be  preserved. 


AJ^OTHER  VAST  NATIONAL  PAEK. 

We  have  recently  illustrated  and  described  the  noble  national 
park  known  as  the  Tosemite  Valley,  and  we  observe  with  great 
pleasure  that  it  is  now  sought  to  preserve  another  and  much  larger 
scene  for  the  Americans,  or  rather  for  humanity,  for  all  time.  This 
-tract  of  land  is  called  the  Yellowstone  Park.  The  folio-wing  from 
the  reports  to  Congress  shows  that  the  scheme  is  likely  to 
succeed : — 

"  The  bin  now  before  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  withdrawal 
from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  a  tract  of  land  fifty-five  by  sixty-five  miles,  about  the  sources 
of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers ;  and  to  dedicate  and  set  it 
apart  as  a  great  national  park  or  pleasui'e-groimd  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  The  entire  area  within  the  limits  of  the 
proposed  reservation  is  over  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  the  Yellow- 


stone Lake,  which  occupies  an  area  15  mOes  by  22  miles,  or  330 
square  miles,  is  7,427  feet.  The  ranges  of  mountains  that  hem  tho 
valleys  in  on  every  side  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet  and  12,000 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year.  During  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  the  climate  is  pure  and  most  invigorating, 
with  scarcely  any  rain  or  storms  of  any  kind  ;  but  the  thermometer 
frequently  sinks  as  low  as  26°.  There  is  frost  every  month  of  the 
year.  This  whole  region  was  in  comparatively  modern  geological 
times  the  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  volcanic  activity  of  any  portion 
of  our  country.  The  hot  springs  and  the  geysers  represent  the  last 
stages — the  vents  or  escape-pipes — of  these  remarkable  volcanic 
manifestations  of  the  internal  forces.  All  these  springs  are  adorned 
with  decorations  more  beautiful  than  human  art  ever  conceived,  and 
which  have  required  thousands  of  years  for  the  cunning  hand  of 
nature  to  form. 

"  In  a  few  years  this  region  will  be  a  place  of  resort  for  all  classes 
of  people  from  all  portions  of  the  world.  The  geysers  of  Iceland, 
which  have  been  objects  of  interest  for  the  scientific  men  and 
travellers  of  the  entire  world,  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire-Hole  Basins.  As 
a  place  of  resort  for  invalids  it  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  portion 
of  the  world."    . 

We  trust  that  the  bill  referred  to  may  speedily  become  law. 


COVENT    GARDEN    MAKKET— April  5th. 

Flo^wers. — Besides  cut  flowers  in  great  variety,  amongst  which  were 
many  charming  sprays  of  Orchids,  Stephanotis,  White  Lilac,  Guelder 
and  other  Roses,  we  noticed  the  following  in  pots,  viz. : — Callas,  beauti- 
fully bloomed ;  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi,  stiU  line,  especially  the 
Hyacinths  i  Solomon's  Seal,  a  plant  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  being 
forced ;  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  some  nice  AmarylHds,  Gardenias,  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias,  single  and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Spring  Heaths,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Rhododendi'ons,  Acacias,  Cytisus,  Spir^as,  TropaBolums, 
Carnations,  Fuchsias,  Deutzias,  double-flowering  Stocks,  Cyclamens, 
Chinese  Primulas.  In  addition  to  these  were  several  plants  of  Dracasnas, 
both  with  green  and  coloured  leaves.  Begonias,  Palms,  Ferns  in  the  form 
of  the  Maiden-hair,  and  some  of  the  more  gi-aceful  kinds  of  Pteris ;  also 
various  kinds  of  Club  Mosses,  such  as  S.  apoda,  Krausiana,  and  Mertensu; 
plain  and  variegated  kinds  of  Box,  Aucuba,  Thujas,  &c.  There  were 
likewise  a  good  variety  of  flowers  from  the  open  air,  such  as  Double 
Red  Daisies,  Forget-me-Nots,  Pansies,  Primroses,  Anemones,  Daffodils, 
Hepaticas,  Eranthis,  Violets,  Wallflowers,  and  others. 
PRICES  OF  TKUIT. 
a.      s.  d. 


Apples -^sieve    2  0  to  4    0 

Chestnuts bushel  10  0  20    0 

FUberts   lb.    0  6  10 

Oobs   lb.    0  6  10 

Grapes,  hothouse  ...lb.  15  0  25    0 

Lemons  ;...100    7  0  10    0 

Oranges 100    4  0  10    0 


Pears,  kitchen  doz, 

,,      dessert   doz.    4 

Pine  Apples  lb.    6 

Strawberries oz.    1 

Walnuts  bushel  10 

ditto  per  100    1 


s.  d.      s.  d. 
2    0  to  4    0 
0      12    0  I 


Ar-tichokes  per  doz.  4 

Asparagus per  100  6 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100  1 

Beet,  Red doz.  1 

Broccoli hmidle  0 

Cabbage  doz.  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  2 

Celery bmidle  1 

Chilies per  100  1 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches  2 

Cucumbers each  0 

Endive doz.  2 

Fennel    bunch  0 

French  Beans  ...per  100  2 

Garlic  lb.  0 

Herbs    bunch  0 

Horseradish  bundle  3 

Leeks bunch  0 

Lettuce  J doz.  0 


PKICES   OE   VEGETABLES. 


0  to  6 


0  0 

4  0 

0  6 

1  6 


Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley,  ...doz. bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bimdle 

Salsafy do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots  lb. 

Spinach    bushel 

Tomatoes  ...small  punet 

Turnips    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz 


1 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
3 

3 
0 

0  6 

1  0 
0    9 

0  9 

1  0 
0  4 
3  0 
3  0 
0  3 
0  0 


ANSWEES  TO  COERESPONDBNTS.* 

SEVEE.A.L  correspondents  having  sent  letters  without  any  addi'ess,  and 
one  or  two  even  mthout  any  name,  initial,  or  other  signatm-e,  we  beg  to 
say  that  we  can  take  no  notice  of  any  communication  without  the  full 
name  and  address  of  the  writer,  though  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

B.  A.  (Only  a  form  of  the  Common  Prinu'ose.) — A.  L.  (Galvanized  wu'e 
never  hurts  fruit  trees.  The  best  covered  walls  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  are  those  rmder  Mr.  Stevenson's  charge  at  Cobham  Park,  and  they 
are  all  galvanized.) — Hak^t;y  {Ti-iUium  gi-andiflornm  irill  thrive  in  any 
shady  position.)— S.  L.  V.  (The  blue  Apennine  Anemone.)— SiK  T.  B. 
(Thi-ough  Vihnorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.) — 
W.  (We  never  heard  of  a  similar  case,  and  shall  print  jom-  interesting 
note.) — JA5IES  Ellis  (Next  week.) 

Exhibition  next  Week  ;  Royal  Botanic  Society  (second  spring  show), 
Wednesday,  April  10th. 

*  All  questions  Ukely  to  interest  om'  readers  generally  are  answered  in  the 
several  various  departments. 
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"  Tliis  13  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Sliakespeare. 

THE  SIX  OP  SPADES. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

With  that  anxiety  which  we  ever  feel  that  they  whom  we 
like  should  like  each  the  other,  I  have  essayed  to  describe 
carefully  and  faithfully  the  members  of  our  little  congress ; 
and  though  I  am  well  aware  how  easy  it  is  to  sketch  from 
nature  without  being  natural,  I  hope  that  I  have  conveyed  to 
genial  minds,  by  which  I  mean  minds  horticultural,  some 
accurate  presentments,  as  well  as  some  fjxvourable  impressions, 
with  regard  to  my  floral  friends.  Writing  with  truth  and 
earnestly,  I  permit  myself  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  confidence 
that  I  may  have  imparted  to  my  readers  some  of  the  brotherly 
regard  and  affection  which  occupies  my  own  heart  for  the 
hoar  head  of  good  Mr.  Oldacre  ;  for  the  bright  intelligent  face 
of  the  bearded  Chiswick  (you  should  see  him  iu  the  uniform  of 
our  Volunteers,  as  straight  and  as  handsome  as  a  standard 
rose-tree!);  for  the  shrewd,  thoughtful  countenance  of  Mr. 
Evans,  musing  upon  soils,  and  "  stopping,"  and  training,  with 
a  view  to  future  ccbibitions ;  for  the  shining  jolliuess  of 
Grundy;  and  for  the  kindly  goodness  of  oiu-  worthy  Curate. 
And,  having  this  trust  as  my  encouragement,  together  with 
some  welcome  words  of  approbation  which  have  reached  me 
from  friendly  critics,  I  go  on  joyously  to  chronicle  our 
procccduags,  and  follow  up  my  introduction  with  a  cordial 
invite  that  you,  my  reader,  will  join  us,  in  imagination  and 
sympathy,  as  we  sit  in  synod,  and  will  listen  leniently  to  our 
discursive  colloquies. 

Bo  with  us,  therefore,  iu  those  "  long  nights  of  winter  when 
the  cold  north  winds  blow  ;"  chair  thyseU  comfortably  by  our 
hebdomadal  board  within  the  pleasant  influence  of  our  glowiu" 
lire ;  charge  thy  calumet  with  the  soothing  weed,  and  thy 
crystal  with  golden  wine  from  "  the  bright  and  laughing 
barley ;"  while  throned  on  the  tiuy  clouds  above  us.  that  sweet 
little  faiiy.  Queen  Fancy,  smiles  upon  om-  cheerful  con- 
vocation ;  and  as  she  waves  her  magic  wand, — 

"  Agaiu  tho  garden  glows. 
And  fills  tho  liberal  air;" 

again  onr  beds  and  borders  (hard-fi'O/.eu  iu  reality  without  and 
liiddon  bj'  the  snow)  brighten  in  their  summer  sheen ;  again 
every  greenhouse  stage  bears  its  precious  freight  of  loveliness; 
agaiu  we  see  our  exhibition  vans  drawn  up  at  tho  garden  gate, 
and  borne  delicately,  as  though  we  carried  some  sleeping 
Ijcauty  whom  we  feared  to  wake,  the  specimen  plants  so  long, 
so  fondly  tended,  come  forth  to  witch  tho  world ;  again  we 
await  in  anxioua  suspense,  during  two  hours  which  seem  a 
fortnight,  the  departure  of  the  censors,  aud  the  opening  of  the 
doors;  again  we  draw  nigh  to  our  favourites,  pretending 
indilferonco,  and  ti'yuig  to  saunter,  but  painfully  eager  in  our 
fluttering  hearts  to  know  what  award  has  been  made  to  us ; 
agaiu  those  hearts  rise,  light  and  bright  as  a  soap-bubble  iu  tho 
sunshine,  as  we  read  the  welcome  words  "  lirst  prize,"  or 
sink,  heavy  as  an  nuderboiled  barm-dumpliug,  to  find  that  we 
are  not  placed ;  again  wc  hear,  victorious,  that  happy  "  All 
right,  sir,"  from  our  gardener,  and,  like  a  schoolboy  just 
informed  of  a  hamper,  can  scarce  forbear  to  cheer;  again, 
defeated,  wo  entertain  for  a  moment  an  absurd  conviction  that 
the  judges  are  either  iu  league  against  us  or  in  a  state  of  hope- 
less intoxication,  soon  recovering  our  better  mind,  and  finally 
feeling  all  the  more  likely  to  bear  fruit  hereafter,  like  beaten 
walnut-trees,  or  any  other  tree  in  fact,  since  each — 

"  Sucks  kindlier  nature  fi'oiu  a  soil  eui'iched 
By  its  own  fallen  leaves ;  and  man  is  miuio 
In  heart  and  spirit  from  deciduous  hopes 
And  things  that  seem  to  perish." 


Such  are  our  reflections  and  remembrances,  and  very  soon, 
after  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  weather,  the  news  of 
the  great  world  in  general  and  our  little  world  in  particular, 
we  come — 

"  Like  doves  about  a  dovecot,  wheeling  round 
Our  central  wish,  until  we  settle  there," 

to  open  our  hearts  concerning  them.  And  it  is  amusing 
to  note  the  change  that  has  come  over  us,  now  that  oiu- 
tourney  is  over,  and  the  heavy  harness  of  warfare  doffed  for 
the  trunk-hose  of  peace.  Can  we  be  the  same  knights,  who, 
whilome  reserved,  and  cold,  and  dignified,  moved  tln-ough  the 
serried  lists  ?  Can  I  be  that  captious  florist,  who,  when  dear 
Mr.  Oldacre  gave  me  his  "  candid  opinion,"  which  I  press- 
ingly  solicited,  about  my  bedding  out  (only  I  did  not  really 
want  him  to  be  candid,  except  iu  the  sweetmeat  sense),  aud 
told  me  that  I  "  had  sadly  too  much  PeriDa,  and  that  the 
efl:ect  of  my  design  was  hearseij  " — can  I  be  the  man  in  whose 
disappointed  breast  a  malignant  voice  was  permitted  to 
whisper  something  about  a  "  supei'annuated  jackass  ?"  Alas, 
I  know  myself  to  be  so  ;  and  I  make  feeble  amends  by  a  tardy 
thanksgiving  to  my  mentor,  and  by  an  acknowledgment  to 
myself  that  I  deserve  flagellation  from  a  robust  lateral  of 
Araucaria  imbricata.  And  here  is  Mr.  Evans,  in  a  like  spirit 
of  meek  magnanimity,  acknowledging  that  his  Dahlias  were 
not  large  enough,  whereas  when  the  judges  gave  them  second 
honours,  he  designated  those  functionaries  as  "  three  old 
scarecrows,"  and  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  they  were  only 
competent  to  grow  groundsel  for  sick  canaries.  Even  Mr. 
Chiswick  is  acknowledging  a  failure  with  regard  to  some 
choice  Auriculas,  and  making  to  his  neighbour  the  Cui'ato 
a  sort  of  auricular  confession  ;  while  wise  Mi'.  Oldacre  laughs 
at  us  all,  well  knowmg  that,  when  spring  aud  summer  come, 
we  shall  be  just  as  sensitive,  jealous,  and  contentious  as 
before.  "But  it's  all  right,"  he  says,  "for  you're  as  honest 
aud  earnest  in  peace  as  iu  war,  aud  whether  the  hand  is  open 
for  amity  or  closed  for  sparring,  the  heart  goes  with  it.  May 
the  best  man  win !" 

Ordmarily,  we  have  no  stated  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
we  pass  from  one  topic  to  another,  as  the  occasion  prompts. 
We  touch  promiscuously  upon  boilers,  flues,  aud  stoves ; 
heating,  shadmg,  and  ventilating;  washing,  sulphurating,  and 
fmnigating;  disbudduig,  stopping,  and  pruning;  tying,  training, 
and  packing ;  manures,  solid  aud  fluid ;  soils,  sands,  and  peat ; 
tallies,  ligneous,  metallic,  vitreous;  traps  for  earwigs,  birds, 
and  mice ;  tiffany,  nets,  and  bunting ;  knives,  saws,  and 
scissors  (nothing  said  about  tweezers); — these,  with  five 
hundred  other  matters — for  our  conversation  takes  an  unlimited 
range,  from  a  catei-pillar  to  the  Ciystal  Palace— pass  rapidly 
before  us,  as  wc  sit  in  conclave,  "  dreaming  the  happy  hours 
away." 

But  for  six  nights  iu  the  year,  at  Christmastidc.  we  have 
special  subjects  for  the  evening's  consideration.  Each  member 
of  "The  SLx  of  Spades  "is  called  upon  either  to  deliver  a 
lectm-e,  tell  a  story,  or  slug  a  song,  in  his  turn.  Here  is  our 
last  programme,  aud  a  faithful  chronicle  of  its  realization  shall 
be  given  hereafter  in  Tuk  Gakdks  : — 

"THE  SIX  OF  SPADES."— Special  Meetings. 
Date.  Member.  Subject. 

1st  Evening  .  .  The  Pkksidext  .  Kosa  Bonheur. 
2nd  Kveniug  .  .  Wu.  Oi.UACUE    .  .  Tho  Lady  Alice. 
3rd  Evening  .  .  Ml!.  ClIlswicK  .  .  On  Bedding  Out. 
4th  Kveniug  .  .  Mh.  Evans  ....  Shows  and  Showing. 
.5th  Kveniug  .  .  JIu.  (iuu.NDV  .  .  .  Mr.  Grundy's  Song.    _ 
Gth  Evening  .  .  TueCiuate  .  .  .  The  Happiness  of  a  Garden. 

S.  E.  H. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Change  of  Habit  in  a  Plant.— Loranthus  macranthus  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parasites  belonging  to  the  Xcw  Zealand  flora, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  our  mistletoe.  Originally  parasitic  on  native 
trees  belonging  to  tho  orders  Violaricit  and  U>itace;o,  it  appeara  now 
to  have  nearly  deserted  these  in  favour  of  trees  introduced  since  tho 
colonization  of  the  islands  by  Europeans,  especially  tho  hawthorn, 
plum,  peach,  aud  labtirnnm.  Tho  latter  tree  was  only  introduced  iu 
1859,  and  appears  uow  to  bo  one  of  its  most  favourite  resorts,  where 
it  is  abundantly  visited  by  the  (also  introdnced)  Em-opean honey-bee. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


— —  It  is  annoimced  that  California  has  hired  a  State  Tree- 
Planter  at  a  cost  of  15,000  dollars  a  year  and  expenses. 

AocoKDiNG  to  Mr.  Scott,  there  are  now  forty  thousand  hands 

employed  irregularly  in  the  London  market  gardens.  These  are 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  eighteen  thousand  acres. 

Miston's   famous   majolica    fountain    in   the   Horticultural 

Gardens,  a  relic  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  now  in  course  of 
dislocation,  with  a  view  to  its  removal  to  the  new  museum  at 
Bethnal  Green. 

The  severity  of  the  past  winter  in  America  maybe  gathered 

from  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the  first  time  within  the  memory 
of  man,  LaVe  Michigan  has  been  frozen  over  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  ice  being  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  tliickness. 

•  We    hear   from   Mont-de-Marsan,   that   the   immense   plain 

situated  between  Moreeux  aud  Solferino,  in  the  Landes,  and  which 
is  covered  with  young  Fir  trees,  is  the  scene  of  an  extensive  fire, 
which  lights  up  the  sky  for  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

In  California,  a  new  use  has  been  found  for  the  tules  or  reed- 
like vegetation  which  grows  on  the  swamp  lands.  It  is  said  to  yield 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  paper  pulp,  equal  to  that  obtained  from 
cotton. 

PbiiN'ce    Arthue  will  visit  Liverpool  on   the  20th  of   May. 

On  his  arrival  an  address  will  be  presented  to  him  at  the  Town  Hall ; 
a  procession  will  then  be  formed,  and  proceed  to  the  New  Sefton 
Park,  which  the  Prince  will  formally  open. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  employing  labourers  in 

filling  up  the  holes  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  has  instructed  its  laud- 
scape  gardener  to  employ  the  necessary  labour,  aud  obtain  seeds 
for  sowing  furze,  grass,  &c.,  on  such  spots  as  may  be  considered 
desirable. 

Fkoji  a  recently.published  return,  we  learn  that  there  are  in 

Prance  the  enormous  number  of  six  millions,  thirty-seven  thousand, 
seven  hundred,  and  forty  acres  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape 
vine.  This,  we  believe,  is  more  ground  than  all  other  nations  put 
together  devote  to  wine  making. 

Me.  H.  p.  Paiteeson,   San   Jose,   California,   writes  to   us 

respecting  a  beet  grown  by  Mr.  Z.  M.  Brown,  near  San  Jose,  which 
weighs  175  pounds,  measuring  six  feet  long  (tops  and  roots)  and 
three  feet  in  circumference.  It  grew  within  twelve  months  from 
seeds,  with  irrigation,  but  without  manure. 

The  Havre  papers  announce  that  that  town  is  about  to  be 

transformed.  A  large  boulevard,  which  will  be  called  "  Boulevard 
Maritime,"  is  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  shore,  from  the  jetty 
to  the  cliffs  oi  Ingonville.  A  wall  to  support  it  will  be  built  on 
the  side  of  the  sea.  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
promenades  known. 

Amongst  work  in  hand  in  Bome  now  is  the  decoration  of  the 

public  gardens  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  This  favourite  promenade  is  to 
be  supplied  with  water  from  the  restored  Maroian  Aqueduct ;  the 
walks  and  plantations  are  to  be  renovated;  and  new  busts  of 
celebrated  men  added  to  those  set  up  there  by  the  Govei-nment  of 
1849.  ^ 

■ — -  The  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  Bill  has  resulted  in  a  com. 
promise.  Under  the  new  "  rules  "  meetings  are  to  be  permitted  in 
Hyde  Park,  Battersea  Park,  Victoria  Park,  and  Regent's  Park ;  and 
any  topic  whatever  may  be  freely  discussed,  subject  only  to  the  very 
reasonable  restriction  that  two  discordant  meetings  may  not  be  held 
at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  spot. 

We  learn  that  the   Cape  has  recently  been  enriched   by  a 

large  introduction  of  florists'  flowers  and  bulbs;  also  that  seven 
large  cases  of  seeds,  bulbs,  aud  trees,  principally  of  an  economic 
nature,  were  received  by  the  early  January  mail  steamer,  for 
disposal  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  In  this 
importation  there  was  a  large  number  of  varieties,  new  to  the  Cape, 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  seven  new  varieties  of  straw- 
berries and  Golden  Champion  grape  vine.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
new  dahlias  have  also  been  received. 

^^ A  Meeting  was  held  this  week  in  the  Binningham  Town  Hall, 

"  to  petition  Parliament  against  a  proposal  to  construct  any  line  of 
railway  through  Sutton  Park."  On  Thursday  last,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  one  of  the  M.P.'s  for  Birmingham, 
moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  Wolverhampton,  Walsall, 
and  Midland  Junction  Railway  Bill  be  postponed  for  six  months. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  make  a  line  of  railway  through  the  prettiest  and 


most  frequented  portion  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Park,  near  Birmingham, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  Epprng  Forest  of  that  district.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason,  beyond  that  of  additional  cost,  why  the 
projected  line  could  not.be  made  outside  the  park. 

The  schedule    of    the  Royal  Horticultural    Society's  great 

summer  exhibition  at  Birmingham  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  special  prize  fund,  we  observe,  has  reached  £945,  a  sum  still 
short  of  the  amount  required  by  the  local  committee.  Further  dona- 
tions are  therefore  urgently  solicited.  The  regulations  respecting 
the  exhibition  of  horticultural  buildings,  implements,  &c.,  are  also 
now  being  issued  to  the  public  along  with  the  schedule. 

At  the  Horticultural  Congress  at  Birmingham,  two  meetings, 

we  understand,  will  be  held  at  Aston  Park,  viz. :  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  during  the  show  week,  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  bearing 
upon  horticulture.  Bach  meeting  will  be  opened  with  a  short  address. 
That  on  the  first  day  by  Professor  Thiselton  Dyer,  "  On  Recent  Pro- 
gress in  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Horticulture."  That  on  the 
second  by  T.  Moore,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  "  On  the  Recent  Progress  of  Prac- 
tical Horticulture."  The  same  division  of  subjects  will  be  followed, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  papers  arranged  to  be  read  each  day.  The 
reading  of  each  paper  will  be  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
speeches  in  discussion  to  ten  minutes.  In  order  to  arrange  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meetings,  it  is  requested  that  the  papers  (or  abstracts  of 
them)  intended  to  be  read,  may  be  sent  to  Professor  Dyer,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  not  later  than  June  1st. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  punctually,  each  day,  at  four  o'clock  p.m. 

A  French  horticultural  swindler  is  now  practising  in  New 

York.  The  specimens  of  pears  in  the  front  window  of  his  shop 
were  found  either  to  have  been  raised  in  a  hothouse  or  made  of  wax. 
Large  numbers  of  peach  trees  were  described  as  producing  a  peach 
twenty  inches  in  circumference  without  stone ;  but  on  close  exami- 
nation the  trees  were  found  to  be  dead.  A  coloured  plate  of  goose- 
berries of  various  colours  all  growing  upon  the  same  bush,  was 
shown,  the  bushes  selling  for  two  dollars  each.  Then  there  were 
trees  four  feet  high,  which  were  said  to  produce  strawberries  exactly 
resembling  "  those  "  raised  on  vines.  This  the  proprietor  regarded  com- 
placently as  a  great  convenience,  as  it  facilitated  the  gathering  of 
the  fruit.  For  these  trees  in  embryo  he  charges  ten  dollars  each. 
If  the  stories  of  this  Frenchman  are  to  be  believed,  the  ladies  are 
certainly  greatly  indebted  to  him,  for  he  says  he  has  obtained  that 
long-sought-for  and  miich-desired  flower,  the  blue  moss  rose,  the 
"  bulbs  "  for  the  propagation  of  which  he  offers  for  the  modest  price  of 
five  dollars  each. 

The    question   of    preserving    for    public    use    Plumstead 

Common  and  Bostol  Heath,  situate  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  metropolis,  having  been  referred  by  the  district  board  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  inquiries  have  been  set  on  foot  to 
ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  trustees  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
who  assume  to  act  as  lords  of  the  manor,  are  disposed  to  sell  their 
rights  over  the  common.  The  sum  named  by  the  College  is  £18,000; 
but  the  superintending  architect  of  the  Board  having  stated  that 
the  rights  in  question  are  not  worth  more  than  £4,000  or  £5,000,  as 
the  College  is  prohibited  by  a  recent  judgment  from  building 
npoU'  or  enclosing  a  foot  of  the  soil,  the  Board  has  refused  to 
entertain  that  ofier.  The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee 
has,  however,  reported  upon  the  expediency  of  preserving  these 
picturesque  places  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  Board  is 
now  endeavouring  to  obtain  control  of  the  commons  by  a  scheme 
under  the  Act  of  1866,  a  memorial  having  been  presented  on  the 
subject  to  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 

France  has  the  largest  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  the 

world,  the  most  minute  subdivision  of  land,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
best  existing  system  of  registration.  The  geodesical  chart,  or 
Cadastre,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  and  its  accdnipanjang  register, 
shows  not  only  the  piece  of  land  belonging  to  each  person,  but  each 
kind  of  land  separately,  and  one  holder  may  of  course  have  parcels 
of  arable,  meadow,  vine,  ozier  ground,  &c.,  on  each  of  which  he  pays 
a  different  rate  of  land  tax.  In  addition  to  this,  every  change  in 
proprietorship,  and  every  alteration  of  boundary  between  different 
parcels  of  land,  and  every  conversion  of  a  piece  of  land,  has  to  be 
entered  in  a  supplementary  register,  with  references  to  the  original 
and  to  the  chart.  This  register  contains  not  only  the  name,  address, 
&c.,  of  the  proprietor  of  each  parcel  of  land,  but  the  exact  measure- 
ment— no  err-or  larger  than  two  metres  in  a  thousand  being  permitted 
— of  each  of  its  sides,  with  its  mode  of  cultivation  or  application. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  a  new  chart  and  register  would  be 
about  nine  millions  sterling ;  the  original  Cadastre  took  nearly  forty 
years  to  complete,  and  the  smallest  time  that  would  suifice  for  the 
Avork,  with  the  number  of  surveyors  at  present  available,  is  said  to 
be  between  twenty  and  thirty  years. — Architect. 
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THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


BBDDKs'G  SUCCULENTS. 

After  tho  rage  for  colour  only  in  our  flower  gardens  began. 

in  some  measure,  to  subside,  something  more  permanent  and 

quiet   in  the   way    of    decorative   plants   was    inquired   for. 

Many  found,  from  experience,  that  a  heavy  shower  washed 


■^  ^;- 


Fie.  1. 

away  the  beauty  of  their  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Verbenas,  and  that  drought  often  put  an  end  to  Lobelias. 
What,  therefore,  shall  we  h.ave  next  ?  Our  old  friends,  the 
Succulents,  are  not  afraid  of  either  sun  or  rain,  and  they  are 
easily  wintered.  Let  us  have  them  :  but  we  want  variety  in 
the  way  of  growth  and  colour.  A  few  notes,  therefore,  con- 
cerning such  as  arc  best  adapted  for  bedding  purposes  may 
be  useful. 


Fig.  2. 

For  ccjitres  of  raised  beds  or  for  vases.  Agave  Verschaf- 
felti,  Secmanni,  americana  variegata,  and  mcdiopicta,  answer 
perfectly;  also  Aloe  arboroscens,  fruticosa,  and  soccotrina. 
For  centres  of  circles,  or  to  diversify  a  bank,  Gasteria  verru- 
cosa, Bowieana,  and  candicans,  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Among  tall  sorts  none  are  better  than  lOclieveria  mctallica, 
metullica  glauca,  gibbillora;  and  among  dwarf  kinds,  atro- 
purpurea,  socunda  glauca,  ealifornica,  and  agavoides. 


As  to  others,  the  following  are  useful  as  bedding  ))lants, 
viz.:  —  l'achy|)hytuin  bractcosum,  roseum,  ami  others.  Tall 
Soinpcrvivuius  may  consist  of  arboreiira,  atro])urpureuin  varie- 
gatuni,  liolochrysuMi,  ami  bal.samiferum.  Tjurge  yet  com])act 
sorts  may  comprise  canariense,urbicum,cnneatum,  and  vcluti- 
num.      Small  kinds,  as  Haworthii  tabula^fonnc  and   aiircum 


BoUii) ;  and  dwarf  hardy  Sempervivums  as,  califomicum, 
hirtum  chrysauthum,  tectorum,  soboliterum,  and  montauum, 
are  always  useful. 

Among  Mesembrj^anthemums,  compact  for  margins,  take 
M.  flssum,  Cooperii,  agnmuni,  tigrinum,  felinum,  liuguaeforme, 
bifidum,  dcnsum,  hirtum,  stcllatum.  and  murinvmi.  Those  for 
hanging  over  vases,  or  for  pegging  down,  may  consist  of  M. 
polyanthum,  retrotie.xum,  roseum,  cmargiuatum,  s])ectabile, 
diflexum,  and  aggregatum.  Among  white  kinds,  select  M. 
blandum  and  curvifolium.  Kleinia  repens  and  tomcntosa  are 
also  good  white  sorts.  Senecio  pyi'amidatus  reaches  a  height 
of  eighteen  inches.  Orassula  Cooperii" and  rosularis  are  dwarf 
sorts ;  and  of  creeping  kinds  take  C.  marginalis  and  perfossa. 

Among  tall  Cotyledons,  the  best  are  pulverulenta  and 
clongata;  and  among  dwarf  kinds,  maculata,  cristata,  and 
Cooperii.  Hardy  Sedums  may  consist  of  S.  glaucum,  hispani- 
cum,  dasy]5h3dlum,  and  formosum,  among  white  sorts ;  S. 
reflexum,  virescens,  and  aci'e,  green  kinds  ;  S.  pulchellum  and 
I'upestre,  red ;  and  acre  aureum,  yellow.  Among  Mammillarias, 
there  ai'o  s]5inosissima,  rosea,  rose  ;  Parkinsonii,  nivea,  eximea, 
stellaris,  white ;  auriccps,  sulphurea,  stella  aurata,  and  densa, 
yellow.  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  will  be  found 
useful : — Echinopsis  multiplex  and  Eyi-iesii;  Cereus  strigosus, 
cinerascens,  and  procumbens. 

Among  dwarf  Cacti  there  are  many  which  might  be  used ; 
but  these  are  the  freest  and  most  easily  obtained.  'Those  who 
like  diversity  of  height  may  use  Cereus  peruviauns,  glaucus, 
and  variabilis ;  Ojiuntia  tunicata,  leucotricha,  and  horrida, 
which  grow  one.  two,  and  four  feet  high.  Aloes  and  Gasterias 
should  be  well  exposed  before  being  planted  out,  and  they 
are  best  plunged  in  their  pots. 

Fig.  1. — Centre,  Echeveria  metallica;  ground  covering, 
Sedum  and  Alteruauthera ;  next,  Echeveria  agavoides ;  then 
Pachyphytum  biacteosum;  circle,  Sempervivum  califomicum; 
margin,  Echeveria  glauca. 

Fig.  '2. — Top,  Echeveria  metallica  glauca,  agavoides,  eali- 
fornica; angular  mai'gin,  E.  glauca;  circle,  E.  seeunda  ; 
centre,  Sempervivum  tabuteforme  ;  ground  covering,  Sedum. 

Fig.  o. — Top,  Agave  ;  ground  covering,  Sedum  ;  margin, 
Echeveria  seeunda.  J.  Cuouchek. 


THE  DAFFODIL  GARDEN. 

I  HAVE  only  known  two  gardens  of  this  kind  that  seemed  in  any 
way  perfect,  and  tlicy  contained  no  variety,  only  masses  of  the  great 
yellow  Daffodil.  Talk  of  ,aiij)les  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver,  doubt- 
less they  are  very  beautiful ;  but  the  green  and  gold  of  Daffodils  is 
even  riclior  and  more  satisfying.  And  tlicy  rest  not  day  nor 
niglit.  The  merest  zephyr  stirs  leaf  and  (lower  like  the  gciitio 
ripple  of  the  sea. 

There  stands  a  pretty  dairy  at  the  end  of  a  long  walk,  which 
connects  it  with  a  ducal  kitchen  g.irdcn.  The  walk  shoots  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  mark,  through  tall  overhanging  trees,  and  hits 
tlio  dairy  in  the  doorway.  But  what  is  that  great  globe  of  green  and 
gold  in  front  of  tho  entrance  ?  Seen  from  imder  the  shade  of  the 
wood  it  looks  like  a  bright  cloud  or  an  cuormons  golden  balloon. 
Why,  that  is  a  bed  or  garden  of  Daffodils,  glowing  brightly  through 
tho  keen,  pure  air  of  JIarch  ! 

There  is  a  second  Daffodil  garden.  Across  a  green  lawn,  away 
through  glossy  hollies,  like  tho  walls  of  green  yews,  past  masses  of 
Khododendrons  lying  on  tho  turf,  which  they  have  largely  overrun, 
under  silver  larches,  along  a  walk  running  rouiul  veritable  lines  of 
beauty,  slipping  down  valleys  and  clindiiiig  liny  banks,  there  lies 
a  Daffodil  g.arden,  retreating  from  the  eye  till  its  outer  boundary  is 
lost  amid  the  green  skirts  of  the  overhanging  shrubs.  It  is  large, 
irregular,  natural.  Its  bulbs  are  planted  in  large  masses  in  tho 
turf,  and  tho  interstices  ai'o  filled  up  >Yith  conmion  primroses.  Tho 
leaves  and  llowers  spring  forth  amid  the  tender  grass,  furnishing  a 
niche  in  the  wood  far  from  other  flowers,  and  tho  siii-prisc  and 
delight  which  they  afford  are  unbounded.  Such  groups  in  gardens 
of  one  comnuin  (ilant  illustKite  in  an  extraordinary  numner  the 
cumulative  effect  of  mere  numbers.  One — a  dozen,  a  score,  n  hundred 
Daffodils  may  bo  seen  and  admired,  and  almost  immediately  forgotten ; 
but  a  waving  sea  of  Daffodils — never.  While  thus  writing  of  tho 
beauty  of  the  connuon  sort,  1  must  not  be  understood  as  disparaging 
other  varieties.  On  tlio  contrary,  T  should  like  to  see  niches  iu 
pleasure-grounds,  shrubberrics,  and  woods  fnrni.ihcd  with  them  all 
on  a  scale  of  etpinl  width  and  grandeur.  Then,  indeed,  would 
our  Daffodil  gardens  become  tho  sweetest  and  best  of  fcaturcs 
about  a  place.  D.  T.  IT. 
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SHRUBBY  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Accounts  of  failures  in  the  growth,  of  shrubby  Calceolarias 
have  ofteu  surprised  me.  When  I  hear  complaints  made 
against  Calceolarias,  or  see,  as  I  sometimes  do  at  planting-time, 
little  stunted  bits  of  yellowish  green  doing  duty  for  them,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  plants  have  been  coddled  in  a  greenhouse  or 
starved  in  small  pots.  Give  them  plenty  to  eat,  keep  their 
heads  cool,  and  they  will  grow  like  lettuces. 

Where  bedding  plants  are  grown  by  the  thousand  no  doubt 
the  best  plan  is  to  appropriate  a  cold  frame  to  the  cuttings 
in  the  autumn ;  but  I  am  writing  for  amateurs,  who,  like 
myself,  want  but  about  two  or  three  hundred  plants  at  the 
most,  and  who  cannot  set  apart  a  frame  for  the  special  treat- 
ment of  one  class  only.  My  plan,  therefore,  is  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  eight-inch  pots  about  the  end  of  October.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  pot  is  filled  with  drainage,  and  an  open  porous 
soil  is  used,  leaf  mould  and  road  sand  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  being  as  good 
as  anything.  Each  pot  holds  thirty  cuttings.  When  these 
have  been  inserted,  a  thorough  watering  is  given,  and  the 
pots  are  placed,  wherever  I  can  find  room  for  them,  amongst 
the  chrysanthemums,  which  at  that  time  occupy  my  small 
orchard  house.  Water  is  given  during  the  winter  only  when 
the  pots  begin  to  get  dry,  and  then  enoiigh  is  supplied  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Should  the 
weather  prove  severe,  I  generally  contrive  to  move  the  pots  to 
a  place  where  they  will  be  just  safe  from  the  frost ;  at  the  same 
time,  fire  heat  is  a  worse  enemy  than  frost,  for  in  the  winter  of 
1870-71  my  pots  of  cuttings  were  frozen  through  for  three 
weeks  or  more,  and  I  subsequently  had  no  scarcity  of  plants 
for  my  beds. 

As  there  should  be  a  reason  for  everything,  I  may  as  well 
say  that  I  recommend  eight-inch  pots,  because  they  hold  suffi- 
cient soil  to  keep  moist  without  wanting  perpetual  watering, 
so  that  the  plants  do  not  alternate  between  extremes  of  wet 
and  dryness ;  and  I  take  my  cuttings  late  in  October,  because 
there  is  always  at  that  time  an  unlimited  supply  of  healthy 
growth  to  choose  from,  and  no  weak  shoots  are  made  in  winter, 
as  would  be  the  case  with  cuttings  taken  earlier  in  the  season. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  I  do  not  suppose  my  cuttings  have 
made  a  single  root,  but  by  the  end  of  January  the  pots  are 
well  filled,  very  few  cuttings  ever  failing.  They  are  then 
shaken  out  and  planted  in  wooden  boxes  at  about  three  inches 
apart,  where  they  remain  (still  in  the  orchard  house)  until 
spring  weather  sets  in.  They  soon  make  rapid  growth,  and 
are  from  time  to  time  pinched  to  keep  them  bushy. 

About  the  first  or  second  week  in  April,  or  earlier  if  the 
weather  appears  settled,  they  are  planted  at  about  nine  inches 
apart  in  a  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden.  Here  they  receive 
no  further  protection,  unless  frosty  nights  occur  soon  after 
they  are  put  out,  in  which  case  they  have  some  tiffany  thrown 
over  them.  Were  not  my  beds  alwaj's  full  of  spring  flowers 
at  the  time,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  plant  at  once  in 
the  positions  mtended  to  be  occupied  in  summer.  The 
plants  are  kept  constantly  stopped  as  they  make  fresh  shoots, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  they  are  nearly  a  foot 
through. 

And  now  as  to  soil.  I  have  seen  a  strong  soil  recommended, 
but  of  such  I  have  no  experience.  I  use,  both  in  my  boxes 
and  afterwards  in  the  nursery  bed,  an  open  and  porous  soil, 
or,  if  T  may  so  describe  it,  an  elastic  soil,  composed  chiefly 
of  decayed  leaves,  such  as  one  finds  ferns  revelling  in  in 
woods. 

The  one  fault  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  no  doubt  the  reason 
of  its  being  in  ill-favour  with  many  people  is,  that  it  is  apt 
to  flower  itself  out  in  a  hot,  dry  summer  by  August,  when 
other  bedding  plants  are  at  their  best.  This  may  be  of  more 
consequence  to  those  who  "  bed  out  "  elaborate  patterns  than 
it  is  to  me.  Flowers  are  as  valuable  to  me  in  June  and  July 
as  afterwards,  and  I  can  excuse  plants  taking  a  rest  after 
givmg  me,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  a  sheet  of  bloom.  I  know 
my  Calceolarias  will  be  bright  enough  again  when  the  autumn 
rains  revive  them.  This  exhaustion  may,  however,  be  in  a 
great  measure  obviated  by  placing  a  good  layer  of  half- 
decayed  leaves  or  manure  in  the  beds,  and  giving  copious 
supplies  of  water  in  hot  weather,  and  if  in  addition  a  situation 
shaded  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  chosen,  and  about 


half  of  the  first  set  of  blooming  shoots  are  pinched  back 
before  flowering  there  will  be  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
plants  at  any  season. 

I  do  not  think  the  Calceolaria  is  suited  for  places  exposed 
to  a  blazing  sun,  though  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  if  kept 
cool  and  moist  at  the  roots.  There  is  no  lack  of  plants 
which  rejoice  in  such  positions.  Calceolarias,  especially 
yellow  ones,  always  look  best  without  direct  sunhght,  and 
to  my  mind  yellow  should  be  but  sparingly  used  in  the  full 
glare  of  a  summer's  sun.  W. 


A  RAMBLE  AMONGST  BRITISH   ORCHIDS. 

A  YEAK  or  two  ago  I  was  in  Buckinghamshire  in  March,  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  in  British  Orchids.  The  first  I  found  was 
the  beautiful  Orchis  mascula,  there  called  Ring  Fingers.  Arleyford 
Wood  contains  thousands  of  them,  and  myriads  of  Primroses.  I 
looked  amongst  them  and  saw  one,  a  snow  white  variety  of  0. 
mascuJa,  which  I  dug  up  with  as  much  earth  as  would  adhere  to 
its  roots,  brought  it  home,  and  carefully  potted  it.  The  first 
season  it  was  magnificent,  and  kept  in  bloom  for  six  weeks,  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  usual  pur23le  form  would  have  done  ;  indeed, 
I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  species.  One  day  I 
was  told  that  Whittington  Park  was  famous  for  Orchids,  so  away 
to  it  I  went,  and  there  I  found  0.  Morio  in  many  varieties,  from 
pure  white  to  the  richest  purple ;  and  in  a  piece  of  sandy  bog  I  met 
with  Epipactis  palustris,  Listera  cordata,  and  0.  maculata  in 
many  shades  of  colour,  notably  a  pure  white  variety.  Orchis 
maculata  is  a  fine  thing  for  pots,  and  is  easily  cultivated ;  so "  are 
mascula  and  Morio.  I  found  also  in  this  bog  the  beautiful  little 
Anagallis  tenella,  and  in  the  same  field  Spiranthes  autumnalis ;  over 
the  hedge,  in  a  wet  place,  was  a  grand  lot  of  Chrysosplenium 
oppositifolium,  and  nearer  Eijipactis  purpurata.  In  the  adjoining 
wood  I  came  upon  a  bog  containing  a  fine  grove  of  Equisetum 
Telmateia  and  E.  sylvaticum';  and  in  the  wettest  places,  Buckbean. 
In  this  wood  I  also  found  a  vanegated  form  of  Pteris  aquilina ;  and 
Osmunda  regalis  grows  there,  but  I  did  not  see  it.  Listera  ovata  I 
also  found  in  great  quantities,  and  one  plant  of  it  beautifully 
variegated;  and,  last  of  all,  such  grand  plants  of  Habenaria 
bifolia.  Altogether  I  do  not  remember  any  thing  that  pleased 
me  more  than  meeting  with  these  floral  gems.  Masses  of  the  lovely 
PjToIa  media,  Epipactis  latifolia,  also  abound  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  respect  to  cultivation,  I  have  tried  the  different  methods 
recommended,  such  as  mixing  chalk  with  the  soil ;  but  I  find  this 
does  not  suit.  I  take  equal  parts  of  maiden  or  hazelly  loam,  sandy 
peat,  and  leaf  mould,  not  much  decayed,  plenty  of  silver  sand,  and 
some  broken  bits  of  charcoal;  1  also  crock  with  charcoal.  Dig  up 
the  plants  any  time  when  you  can  find  them  with  a  ball  of  earth  ; 
when  they  are  taken  home,  carefully  remove  all  the  earth  you  can 
without  injuring  the  roots,  drain  well,  and  pot  carefully  and  fii'mly. 
Plunge  the.  pots  under  a  north  waU  and  in  clean  river  sand ;  supply 
them  liberally  "with  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  in 
November  remove  them  into  a  cold  frame  having  a  southern  aspect, 
and  you  mil  be  siu'prised  at  the  result.  They  require  to  be  more 
generously  dealt  with  under  artificial  treatment  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  position  and  localities  in  which  they  are  found. 
Ophrys  apifera,  0.  musoifera,  and  Orchis  pyramidalis  are  capital 
sorts  for  pot  culture.  Gymnadenia  conopsea  I  found  on  Ashley 
Hill,  also  a  beautiful  white  variegated  form  of  Epipactis  latifolia ; 
and  in  the  Mnntz  a  lovely  variegated  Epipactis  purpurata,  with  the 
foliage  banded  and  striped  mth  rose  colour,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Tradescantia  discolor;  this  I  have  unfortunately  lost.  I  find 
that  variegated  forms  are  very  common  where  Orchids  abound. 
Neottia  Nidus-avis  can  be  cultivated  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  root 
parasite  that  some  observers  have  stated.  If  anyone  would  collect 
the  whole  family  of  British  Orchids,  and  grow  them  as  they  are 
capable  of  being  cultivated,  they  would  form  a  tout  enseynhle  worth  a 
long  journey  to  see.  What  a  grand  bog-plant  Orchis  latifolia  is !  and 
what  is  that  Orchis  so  much  like  it,  but  with  larger  flowers,  denser, 
spikes,  that  blooms  a  month  or  flve  weeks  later,  and  in  a  similar 
situation  ?  I  shall  strenuously  exert  myself  to  bring  these  and  other 
rare  plants  into  notice,  and  then,  when  the  public  get  familiar  with 
them,  no  place  will  be  complete  without  its  bog  garden.  Of  late 
years  the  great  improvement  in  public  taste  for  variety  in  decorative 
plants,  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  these  our  native 
plants ;  for  many  are  the  imdiscovered  gems  we  possess,  wasting 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  where  the  windflowers  dance 
merrily  in  the  breeze,  where  the  sundow  opens  its  golden  eyes  in 
the  depths  of  our  grand  old  woods,  and  by  the  side  of  the  laughing 
riplets  as  they  leap  from  the  mountains  to  the  valleys.  Verily,  does 
not  nature  sing  an  everlasting  song,  and  shall  not  we  rejoice  in  these 
the  lovely  children  of  the  wood  and  wild  ?  W.  Elliot. 
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THE  EOSE  SECEET. 
ArxER  all  that  has  been  said  about  striking  rose-cuttings  as  easily 
as  willows,  I  wonder  that  none  of  yonr  correspondents  has  made 
mention  of  striking  them  in  a  way  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  I 
remember  to  have  struck  mllow-cuttings  when  a  boy.  How  this 
may  be  done  is  told  in  the  following  extract,  which  I  take  from  a 
French  work,  "  La  Taille  du  Rosier,"  by  M.  Eugene  Forney,  p.  69  : — 

"We  are  indebted,"  says  the  author,  "  to  M.  Lucy,  of  Marseilles, 
for  an  ingenious  method  of  striking  winter  cuttings  of  the  rose, 
which  is  easy  to  perform,  and  gives  perfect  results.  A  piece  of  stick 
is  laid  upon  the  ground,  quite  level  ;  on  each  side  of  the  stick  little 
notches  or  trenches  arc  taken  out  with  a  spade,  rose. cuttings  of 
about  ten  inches  in  length  are  made,  and  bent  over  the  stick,  with 
their  two  ends  lowered  into  the  trenches.  The  trenches  are  then 
filled  in  with  soil,  so  as  to  leave  only  one  eye  of  the  cutting  upon  the 
top  of  the  stick  above  ground.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  roots  form 
only  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting;  the  other  end  ultimately 
withers  away  up  to  the  young  shoot.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
a  cutting  managed  in  this  way  must  be  certain  of  success,  since 
its  upper  extremitj-,  being  embedded  in  the  earth,  is  not  subject 
to  dry  up  in  the  spring.  Hard-wooded  kinds,  difficult  to  strike  by 
cuttings,  treated  in  this  way,  have  given  excellent  results." 

I  laid  after  this  manner  about  thirty  cuttings  of  different  kinds  in 
October  last,  and  at  present  they  are  all  in  vigorous  condition.  At 
the  same  time  I  also  laid  a  great  number  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
about  three  weeks  ago  nearly  all  seemed  flourishing,  and  likely  to 
succeed.  Since  then,  however,  such  as  were  not  long  and  stout,  and 
well  buried  in  the  soil,  have  shown  symptoms  of  d\'ing  off,  doubtlesslj' 
dried  up,  as  M.  Forney  observes.      T.  A.  C.  FiujirxGEU,  Edmonion. 


THE  CtEEAT  WATEE  DOCK. 

(llUiraX   1IYDR0LAP.A.TIIUM.) 

This  not  iiiicommou  native  plant  is  of  great  valne  in  the 
picturesque  garden ;  far  more  so  than  any  exotic  we  could 
luime  as  suitable  for  like  positions.  It  is  a  veiy  large  water- 
.side  plant,  of  a  size  a)id  habit  sufficiently  striking  to  entitle 
it  to  a  ijlace  amongst  ornamental  subjects  Ijy  the  water-side. 
Tlie  radii-il  long-stalked  loaves,  which  are  sometimes  two  feet 


The  Great  Water  Dock, 
or  more  in  length,  form  erect  tufts  of  a  vciy  imposing 
character.  The  lloworing-stom  is  fror|ncntly  six  feet  in  height, 
and  boars  a  very  large,  doiiso,  pyramidal  ])aniclc  of  a  reddish 
or  olive-fawn  colour.  The  i)lant  is  most  eirectivc  in  autumn, 
wlieu  the  leaves  change  to  a  lurid  red  colour,  wliich  they 
retain  for  some  time.  No  care  -whatever  is  required  in  its 
culture.  It  merely  requires  a  place  by  the  margin  of  a  lake 
or  stream. 


EEENS  ON  THE  EASTEEN  SCOTISH  BOEDEE. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Ferns  to  be  found  around  Kelso,  and 
as  it  is  a  district  often  visited  by  tom'ists,  amongst  whom  are  many 
Fern  collectors,  it  may  be  of  use  in  indicating  the  stations  where 
they  are  to  be  found  : — 

Common  Pohjpodij  {Polpodiuin  vulgarej. — Common  on  shady  banks, 
rocks,  walls,  and  old  trees. 

Beech  Fern  (P.  Phegopferi^) . — Frequent  in  moist,  rocky  places  on 
Cheriot  and  the  adjacent  hills. 

Oak  Fern  (P.  Dfijopteris), — This  delicate-looking  species  grows  on 
Cheviot  along  with  the  last,  also  neai'  Hume. 

Mottntain  Parsley  {Allosorus  crigpim). — This  elegant  Fern  is  very  local 
in  this  district ;  it  is  plentiful  on  the  west  side  of  Henshole  (a  wild  glen 
on  Cheriot),  also  on  the  EildonHiUs,  and  Black  Hill  at  Earlston;  itappeajs 
to  like  good  drainage,  as  almost  every  plant  I  have  seen  of  it  is  growing 
amongst  loose  stones. 

CoiiiHion  Priddij  Shield-Feni  (Polyitichmn  acuUatum). — This  and  the 
variety  lobatum  is  not  uncommon  about  Makerstou  and  Melrose. 

Mountain  Bucl-Ier  Fern  (Lastrea  montana). — Plentiful  in  Bowmont 
Forest,  and  the  sides  of  rills  on  the  Cheriots. 

Mule  Fern  (Lastrea  Fili,c-}nas). — This  is  the  most  common  species  in 
this  quarter,  where  it  varies  greatly  in  appearance,  both  in  form  and 
size. 

Broad  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  dilataia). — This,  like  the  last,  is  both 
common  and  variable ;  it  is  most  abundant,  and  thrives  best  in  Scotch  lir 
plantations. 

Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  FiUx-fmnina). — Tliis  gi-accful  and  elegant  species 
is  frequently  met  with  all  over  the  Borders ;  also  the  variety  purpiu'euni. 
The  variety  rha]ticura  is  common  on  Cheviot ;  I  found  a  very  line  form  of 
rhaeticum  in  a  plantation  at  Ewart  Park,  with  fronds  from  four  to  five  feet 
high. 

Forked  Spleenimrt  (Asplenium  septentrionale) . — This  rare  little  Fern 
grows  on  Trap  Eocks  overhanging  the  Tweed  at  Makerstou ;  it  appears  to 
deUght  in  sunshine  (a  rather  uncommon  thing  with  Ferns,  as  all  the 
plants  I  have  seen  of  it  face  the  south) . 

Alternate  Spleenwort  (A.  germaniciini). — This  was  found  at  one  tmio 
near  Kelso ;  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  is  now  extinct. 

Wall  Rue  (A.  Rn.ta-niuraria). — Pare  about  here  ;  but  may  he  found  on 
an  old  wall  near  Yetholm,  and  plentifully  on  MeU-ose  Abbey  and  Berwick 
WaUs. 

Common  Maiden-liaif  Spleenieort  (A.  Tricliomanes). — This  is  common 
on  rocks  and  walls  about  Makerstou,  Newtondon,  Saudyknow  Crags,  &c. 

Sea  Spleentcort  (A,  rnarinum). — This  handsome  evergreen  Pern  grows 
sparingly  on  the  coa^t  of  Berwicksliire ;  also  at  Twizel,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Till,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 

Black  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort  (A.  Adiantum-nigrum). — Found  in  the 
s.ame  localities  along  with  A.  Trichomanes. 

Hart's  Tongue  Fern  (Scolnpendritim  rulgare).- — This,  though  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  is  rare  here ;  it  grows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
garden  wall  at  Newtondon. 

Hard  Fern  (Blechniun  Spicant). — Common  on  the  hills  and  moors ;  it 
gi'ows  very  strongly  in  Bowmont  Forest,  the  fertile  fronds  being  generally 
upwards  of  two  feet  high.  I  found  a  plant  there  with  most  of  the  fronds 
of  the  normal  form,  some  forked,  others  the  same  as  in  the  variety 
anomalum,  and  an  intermediate  form  between  anomalum  and  the  type,  ail 
on  one  plant. 

Bracken  (Pirris  aquiUna). — ^Abundant  on  the  hills. 

Uriltle  Bladder  Fern  (Cysfopteris  fragllis). — Tliis  grows  luxuriantly  at 
.\icliill  Linn,  and  it  is  plentiful  in  some  of  the  rocky  glens  of  the 
Cheriots. 

M'iUon's  Film  Fern  (Hymenoph ylhim  ^\'ilsnni). — I  have  a  specimen 
of  this  moss-like  species,  obtained  fi-om  a  friend,  who  got  it  on  the 
Cheviots,  though  I  have  not  seen  it  thoi'O  myself. 

Flon-ering  Fern  (Osmnnda  regalis). —  I  have  heard  of  two  plants  of  this 
noble-looking  Fern  being  found  in  this  district,  one  on  Cheviot,  and  the 
other  on  Coldimrham  Ifoor.  It  grows  luxuriantly  about  the  canal  and 
damp  places  in  Newtondon  AVoods,  hut  to  these  stations  it  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

Moonn'ort  (Bntryehitnn  Lunaria). — This  is  to  be  found  on  Cossfovd 
Jfoor,  and  on  the  Lammermoors ;  but  it  is  rare  and  local. 

Common  Adder's  Tongue  (Ophioglossnin  vulgatitni), — Has  been  found 
near  Melrose. 

As  the  Club  mosses  aro  nearly  related  to  Ferns,  T  may  just  mention 
that  Lycopodlum  clavatnm  is  conunon  on  all  our  moors;  L.  Selago 
and  L.  alpinum  aro  also  both  plentiful  on  the  top  of  Cheviot. 

Kelso.  A.  B. 


WIGANDIA  DISEASE. 

I  ii.vvF.  a  plant  of  Wigandia,  ono  of  several  attacked  by  a 
disease  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  that  which  attncks  tlio 
potato.  I  have  socn  it  in  several  classes  of  plants,  snch  as  Verbenas, 
Houvardin.s,  Pcntstcmons,  Heliotropes,  Ac,  and  I  have  for  sovoi-al 
ycai-s  tried  nmny  methods  to  pet  rid  of  it.  I  have  applied  sulphur 
alone  in  a  dry  and  in  a  moist  state,  also  sulplinr  and  soot,  and 
sulplinr,  soot,  and  snuff,  as  I  thonght  at  one  time  the  diseaso  was 
caused  by  thrips ;  bnt  I  soon  found  out  that  it  was  not  caused  by 
an  insect.  Then  I  began  to  think  of  my  old  potato  remedy,  viz., 
dusting  with   lime,   which   thoroughly   answered   my   expectations. 
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The  disease  attacks  them  in  the  youngest  and  most  tender  part  of 
the  stem  and  leaves.  About  two  months  since,  I  had  a  plant  showing 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  on  which  I  operated,  and  now  it  is  growing 
away  as  clean  as  it  was  before  the  attack.  The  malady  appears 
almost  all  at  once,  that  is  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  attacks  the 
young  and  tender  tops.  I  find,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  that 
it  is  caused  by  a  sudden  change  from  warm  and  genial  to  a  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere.  It  also  spreads  rapidly ;  and  for  the  future 
I  intend  trying  lime.dusting  on  all  plants  aifected  that  come  under 
mj  observation. 

WeUinc/ton  Nwrsern,  St.  Jolm's  Wood.  E.  H.  Bard. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Iris  Kffimpferi. — This  beautiful  little  Iris,  the  varieties  of  which 
are  so  much  admired  by  all  who  know  them,  has  stood  this  winter  out  of 
doors  quite  unscathed.  Many  are  not  aware  that  this  fine  and  uncommon 
plant  is  hardy. 

Palms  in  Guernsey  (see  p.  377). — The  foUomng  have  been  gi-own 
in  the  open  air  here  for  several  years  past,  and  do  well.  They  are  quite 
hardy  with  us,  vi^.  : — ChamEerops  excelsa  and  humilis,  and  Rhapis  flabel- 
liformis.  Cordyliue  australis  and  Banksi  also  succeed  in  the  Channel 
Islands.— John  Richd.  Willis. 

Single  Mauve  Primrose. — This  beautiful  spring  flower,  some- 
times called  the  Irish  Primrose,  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  London  nurseries, 
and  is  a  plant  worthy  of  general  culture.  Another  richly-coloured  deep 
magenta  single  variety,  also  distinct  and  beautiful,  is  likemse  in  full 
bloom.  These  charming  early  flowers  should  be  seen  everywhere,  where 
spring  flowers  are  grown. 

DafEbdils. — There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  interesting  notice  of 
Daffodils  which  appeared  in  youi-  issue  of  March  .30th  (p.  419),  respecting 
the  two  large  varieties  distributed  by  us  under  the  names  "  The 
Emperor  "  and  "  The  Empress."  The  one  with  the  sulphur  perianth  was 
called  "  The  Emperor,"  whilst  the  other,  with  the  white  perianth,  was 
named  *' The  Empress" — this  being  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  was 
stated  by  your  correspondent — Jas.  BjJokhouse  &  Son. 

Myosotis  dissitiflora. — This  charming  early  spring  bedding  plant 
will  not,  I  fear,  stand  much  frost.  I  had  a  nice  bed  of  it  here  edged  witli 
the  variegated  Arabis,  and  it  was  in  full  flower  just  before  the  weather 
changed  to  its  wintry  character.  Nothing  could  have  looked  prettier  in  the 
way  of  a  spring  bed  than  it  did  ;  but  now  the  flowers  look  all  scorched 
and  dead,  and  this  after  two  mornings'  frosts,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ult., 
when    5°   and    6°   of  frost  were   registered  on  those  days. — WiLLiAir 

TlLLEEY. 

Roek  G-ardens. — What  seeds  would  answer  best  to  sow  in  what  was 
foi'merly  a  hmestone  quarry,  but  which  is  now  prettily  planted  with  trees  ? 

The    rocks     are    picturesque. — M. [You    are  fortunate  in  having   so 

good  an  opportunity  of  making  a  noble  rock-garden  at  Httle  cost.  The 
great  ma.iority  of  alpine  and  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  will  thrive  well  in 
such  a  position.  To  cover  the  ground  and  the  rock  seams,  and  get  a 
showy  bloom  soon,  you  could  not  do  better  than  begin  with  all  the  dwarf 
bell-flowers  (Campanulas),  and  all  the  good  showy  cruciferous  alpine 
plants  you  can  get.  We  allude  to  the  various  kinds  of  perennial  rock 
Candytuft  or  Iberis,  the  Alyssums,  Auhrietias,  and  Arabises,  all  now 
easily  obtained  in  nurseries  and  from  seed.  Consult  "Alpine  Flowers" 
and  "The  Wild  Garden,"  both  of  which  books  deal  mth  such  spots  as 
you  name.]  
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SELECT  EDIBLE  FUNGI. 

THE   VEGETABLE    BEEPSTEAK    (fISTULINA    HEPATICA). 

Although  the  popular  name  of  "  liver -fungus  "  corresponds 
very  well  with-  the  scientific  name  of  this  species,  yet  we  con- 
sider the  name  of  "  Vegetable  Beefsteak "  (aptly  given  to  it 
by  Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford)  so  very  much  better,  both  as  regards  the 
shape  of  the  fungus  itself  and  its  taste,  too,  that  we  prefer  to 
keep  it  here  as  its  popular  name.  The  taste  is  exceedingly  like 
beefsteak  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a  well-grown  speci- 
men more  resembles  a  great  tongue  than  either  a  lump  of 
liver  or  steak ;  hence  it  is  known  in  Italy  as  "  Lingua  quer- 
cina  "  or  "  Lingua  di  Castagna,"  and  in  Erance,  "  Langue-de- 
boeuf." 

This  fungus,  which  resembles  a  great  red  tongue  pro- 
truding from  tree-stems,  when  once  known  can  never 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  species.  It  generally  confines 
itself  to  old  (and  often  prostrate)  oaks ;  but,  in  Epping 
Forest  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  beech.  "We  have 
also  seen  it  more  than  once  on  the  ash  ;  and  it  has  been 
observed  on  the  chestnut,  walnut,  willow,  and  other  trees. 
We  have  tasted  it  from  various  habitats,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  the  least   difference  in  the  flavour.     Although 


such  a  large  fungus,  its  growth  is  very  rapid,  soon  appearing, 
and  again  disappearing,  on  ancient  trunks  in  the  autumn. 

"When  cut,  broken,  or  bruised,  it  distils  a  copious  red  juice 
like  beef  gravy. 

"  When  grilled,"  says  Dr.  Badham,  "  it  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  broiled  meat ;  "  and  Berkeley  describes  it  as 
"  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever  ate,  when  preijared  by  a  skilful 
cook."  There  is  a  very  slightly  acid  flavour  in  the  fungus 
when  cooked,  which  adds  considerable  piquancy  to  the  dish ;  it  is 
extremely  tender,  succulent,  and  juicy,  and  resembles  tender 
steak  or  tongue  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  juice  it  distils 
being  in  taste  and  appearance  like  gravy  from  an  excellent 
broiled  rumpsteak.  Of  course,  it  should  be  gathered  when  quite 
young,  fresh,  and  clean,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  table 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

"Wash  and  di'y,  and  cut  into  quarter-inch  slices  half-an-inch 
wide,  soak  in  scalding  water  for  five  minutes,  and  stew  with 
butter  and  herbs  ;  yolk  of  egg  may  then  be  added,  and  serve 
hot ;  or  simply  stew  with  a  good  steak,  adding  a  scallion  and 
parsley,  salt,  and  pepper. 

Eor  Fistulina  Ketchup,  slice  and  macerate  with  salt,  and, 
says  Mrs.  Hussey,  serve  "  with  a  little  lemon  juice  and  minced 
shallots,  with  a  broiled  rumpsteak." 


Beefsteak  Fun&its  (Fistulina  hepatica). — Upper  surface  at  first  pale  purplish 

red,  then  chocolate  ;  under  surface  at  first  cream  colour,  then  yellowish  retl ; 

flesh,  when  cut,  strealced,  red,  and  juicy,  more  or  less  hke  beet-root ;  size, 

from  six  Inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
A.  Section  through  centre.     B.  Tubes  enlarged,  showing',  fimbriated  orifices. 

C.  Spores  enlarged  seven  hundred  diameters. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  many  references  to  fungi  in 
Shakespeare,  so  that  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  get  an  apt 
quotation ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was 
well  acquainted  with  edible  fungi,  and  a  certain  passage,  met 
with  in  "  As  you  like  it  "  (Act  ii.,  scene  1,  Forest  of  Arden), 
if  amended  as  we  would  suggest,  would  certainly  show  that  the 
Bard  of  Avon  was  well  acquainted  with  both  the  habit  and 
edible  qualities  of  Fistulina  hepatica.  The  passage  we  have 
in  view  concludes  the  description  of  a  forest  scene,  where,  no 
doubt,  the  Lingua  quercina,  or  "  Tongue  of  the  Oak," 
abounded. 

The  lines  are,  as  usually  printed : — 

"  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Of  course,  this  is  so  much  nonsense  ;  Shakespeare  could  not 
have  written  such  lines.  Attempts  have  more  than  once  been 
made  to  amend  them,  but  never  with  any  success  till  noic. 
"Without  doubt,  the  following  reading  is  what  Shakespeare 
originalljf  wrote : — 

And  this  our  Ufe,  exempt  from  public-houses. 

Finds  sermons  in  books,  stones  in  the  running  brooks, 

Tongues  in  irees — :ind  good  eating  ! 


And  good  eating  they 
Dr.  Badham. 


-Shakespeare  knew  it  long  before 
W.  G.  S. 
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'•THE   MOUNTAm."* 
(Second  Notice.) 

"  Tke  Mountain  "  contains  numerous  and  Ijeautiful  illustra- 
tions ;  chiefly  of  mountain  sccneiy.  It  is  a  companion  volume 
to  those  interesting  works  "  The  Bird,"  and  "  The  Sea,"  and 
is  devoted  to  the  aspects  and  life  of  the  mountain  and  all 
its  childi'en ;  its  lava 
streams,  and  its  cano- 
pies of  snow  ;  its 
torrents,  ravines,  and 
forests.  It  is  not 
technical;  though  full 
of  pleasant  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  find 
so  much  about  alpine 
flowers  as  we  should 
like,  though  most  of 
the  subjects  connected 
with  mountains  arc 
treated  of. 

To  us  the  Alpine 
regions  seem  an 
earthly  paradise  ;  to 
those  who  have  to 
live  in  their  terrible 
wintry  solitudes  they 
bear  a  very  different 
aspect : — 

"  The  monntainecr 
tlDOS  not  regard  his 
mouutain  from  the  samo 
view-point  as  ourselves, 
lie  is  strongly  attached 
to  it,  and  constantly 
retiu"ns  to  it ;  but  lie 
rails  it  the  'evil  country.' 
The  white  glassy  waters 
which  escape  from  it, 
leaping  and  bounding  in 
furious  rapidity,  ho 
names  '  tho  wild  waters.' 
The  black  forest  of  hrs, 
suspended  to  tho  preci- 
pices, an  image  of  eternal 
peace,  is  his  war,  liis 
'ii:ittle.  In  tho  roughest 
months  of  tho  year, 
when  all  otlier  labour 
c'oasea,  he  attacks  the 
forest.  It  is  an  arduous 
campaign,  and  full  tit' 
perils.  It  is  not  enougli 
to  fell  tho  trees,  and 
start  them  headlong; 
their  course  must  bo 
directed,  lie  must  watcli 
lliem  on  their  passage, 
and  regulate  tho  ten-iblo 
leaps  which  carry  them 
to  tiio  Ijod  uf  tho  tor- 
rents. The  contiaered 
is  often  fatal  to  tho 
coiuiuoror ;  tho  ti'co  to 
the  woodman.  Tho  forest 
has  its  mournful  histories 
of  orphans  and  widows,  for  the  wife  aud  the  family,  a  terror  full  of 
mo\irning  rests  upon  yonder  heights,  whose  woods,  niin;_ded  with 
snow,  mark  them  out  funereally  from  afar  by  spots  of  white  and  black. 
Forna'rly  Ihi^  glacici's  were  objects  of  aversion  ;  men  regarded  them 
with  eyes  askant.  Those  of  Mont  Ulanc  were  called  in  Savoy  '  the 
accursed  nmunlains.'  (lerman  Switzerland,  in  its  old  peasants' 
legends,  doomed  the  danined  to  tho  glaciers.  They  ai'o  a  kind  of  hell. 
Woo  to  tho  avaricious  woman — to  tho  hard  cold  heart  which  in  tho 
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winter  drives  her  aged  father  from  tho  blazing  hearth  !  As  a 
punishment  she  shall  wander,  with  a  hideous  black  dog,  wander 
without  rest  in  the  regions  of  ice.  In  the  severest  nights  of  winter, 
when  everybody  presses  close  to  the  charcoal  stove,  you  ma\'  see 
there  on  high  the  white  woman,  faltering  aud  tottering  among  the 
shario-edged  crystals.  In  the  diabolical  valley,  where,  every  minute, 
thunders  and  crashes  the  avalanche  from  the  summit  of  the  Jiuigfran, 
a  host  of  doomed  barons  and  ferocious  knights  ever  dash  and  liurtle 
one  against  another,  and  shatter  their  fronts  of  iron." 

To  see  the  pathways  through  some  high  and  naiTow  valle)-, 

garnished  with  frail 
aud  rude  wooden 
memorials  of  those 
who  have  jjerished,  is, 
however,  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  horror 
uf  mountain  life  in 
winter  than  anything 
to  be  gleaned  frotn  a 
description.  Our  il- 
lustration shows  a 
scene  in  the  great 
Indian  range,  aud 
also  the  generic  aflinity 
which  exists  between 
all  might}'  mountain 
chains.  Differ  they 
may  in  flowers,  forests, 
and  temperature,  Ijut 
the  same  law  cvcrj'- 
where  moulds  them, 
audalmost  everywhere 
the  statol}'  plume  of 
the  pine  fringes  the 
silent  and  jjcrcnnial 
snows. 

"  The  i-esinou3  trees 
comprehend  more  than 
a  genus  or  family  ;  they 
are  a  vegetable  world, 
whose  various  forms 
record  for  our  behoof 
tho  ages  which  have 
preceded  our  human  era. 
Bom  in  the  time  of  tho 
ferns,  the  cycads,  and 
the  equiseta,  they  con- 
tinue to  imitate  them  in 
certain  species.  For 
example,  tho  ejihcdni 
still  fashious  itself  upon 
the  equisetum,  but  by  a 
system  of  joints  attains 
a  greater  stature,  and 
instead  of  foliage  is 
clothed  in  scales.  Tho 
resinous  giants,  such  as 
tho  araucaria  and  tho 
sequoia,  still  astonish 
tho  earth  as  she  was 
astonished  in  her  power, 
fnl  youth,  when  her 
trees  were  mountains. 

"  lu  the  southeni  lieuii. 
sphere,  the  life  of  tho 
resinous  trees,  which  is 
more  concentrated  in 
geuial  climates,  has  a 
very  different  charjictcr. 
Set  free  from  tho  hard  task  of  supporting  masses  of  snow,  and 
enduring  tho  pitiless  strokes  of  tho  hurricane,  they  breathe  more  at 
ease.  The  araucaria  of  Brazil  or  Chili  bears  a  leaf  like  that  of  our 
tiny  holly.  'I'he  damniaras  of  Amboyna  and  New  '/ralanci,  reeking 
with  warm  waters,  may  well  dilate  their  lungs.  They  cast  off  tho 
thin  needle-like  form  of  the  conifei-s,  amplify  thoir  foliage,  and  grow 
in  height  and  girtli  without  I'ostrnint. 

"  The  true  stoics  are  onr  I'csinous  trees  of  tho  North.  They  endure 
tho  sharpest  trials  by  their  jiower  of  self-concentration  and  their 
heroic  sobriety.  It  is  by  such  means  they  have  prevailed  over  both 
space  and  time.     Useful  and  beneficent,  and  greatly  profiting  tho 
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world,  they  ask  from  it  scarcely  anything  in  return.  One  is  irholly 
unable  to  disembarrass  oneself  of  an  emotion  of  gratitade  and  religious 
reverence  when,  wandering  alone  among  the  elevated  pasturages  of 
Switzerland,  one  encounters  some  of  these  venerable  firs  which  for 
ao'es  have  been  preserved  as  a  refuge  and  a  protection  for  the  herd. 
One  perceives  in  such  localities  the  importance  of  the  tree's  mission. 
One  feels  that  it  is  the  friend  and  protector  of  all  life.  And  well 
does  every  creature  know  it;  goats,  and  sheep,  and  lambs,  and 
indolent  cows,  spontaneously  resort  to  its  shade  to  enjoy  their 
repose,  each  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  its  own  gogant — (the 
name  borne  by  these  protecting  trees  in  the  Pays  de  Taud) .  There 
they  estahhsh  themselves  in  the  summer-time,  and  are  at  home. 
Near  at  hand  the  cascade  murmurs.  At  different  stages  of  the  lofty 
tree  buzzes  and  swarms  a  world  of  sijuirrels,  insects,  and  birds." 
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BASKET   PLANTS. 

The  use  of  suspended  baskets  for  conservatory  decoration  has  now 
become  so  general,  that  a  few  remarks  on  the  plants  most  suitable 
for  their  decoration  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Formerly  the  jjlants 
grown  in  baskets  consisted  almost  entirely  of  orchids,  such  as  Stan- 
hopeas,  trailing  Dendrobes,  and  the  like ;  but  now  Terns  and  Lyco- 
pods,  Cacti,  and  succulent  plants  of  various  kinds  are  emploj'ed  for 
this  description  of  decoration ;  and  why  many  other  similar  things 
are  not  used  in  the  same  way  we  do  not  know.  No  better  way  of 
esamining  the  intricate  beauty  of  some  of  the  smaller  melo-cacti 
could  be  devised,  while  a  basket  thoroughly  well  furnished  with 
plants  of  Cereus  iiagelliformis,  MaUisonii,  and  others  of  like  habit,  in 
full  bloom,  would  be  a  sight  worth  walking  far  to  see.  The  night- 
blooming  Cereus,  C  grandiflorus,  would  also  be  a  grand  subject  for 
this  kind  of  treatment.  Again,  for  summer  gaiety,  what  could  be 
finer  than  a  mixture  of  the  brilliant  orange,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
silveiy -white  Mesembryanthemnms  ?  Of  annuals,  take  the  Portula- 
cas  and  Clintonias ;  and  for  winter  and  early  spring  the  various  kinds 
of  TropEeolum,  especially  the  varieties  of  T.  Lobbii,  and  of  the  tuber, 
ous-rooted  species,  not  forgetting  our  light  and  elegant  friends  T. 
tricolor,  T.  Jarratti,  and  the  lovely  blue  T.  aznreum.  If  we  go  to 
foliage  plants,  the  stove  swarms  with  them — Gynmostachynms,  Fit- 
tonias,  Sonerillas,  Panicum  variegatum,  and  such  climbing  plants  as 
Cissus  discolor,  Lindenii,  and  porphyrophallus,  the  latter  especially 
delighting  in  a  position  where,  like  the  ivy,  it  can  root  from  every 
joint.  Nothing  can  look  more  beautiful  than  these  foliage  plants 
when  brought  between  the  light  and  the  eye,  the  Iresines  and  the 
DracEenas  being  specially  beautiful  in  such  a  position. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  examples  of  basket-gardening  are  the 
immense  masses  of  the  choicer  kinds  of  Achimenes,  as  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  Victoria  house  and  large  conservatory  at  Chatsworth. 
These  baskets  are  very  large,  requiring,  when  filled  with  soil,  four  or 
five  strong  men  to  lift  one,  and  each  is  stocked  with  hundreds  of 
plants ;  so  that  when  fully  grown  they  form  one  dense  mass  of  bloom, 
almost  perfect  spheres  from  four  feet  to  sis  feet  in  diameter,  and  loaded 
daily  for  several  months  in  succession  with  thousands  of  flowers.  It 
is  singular  that  the  original  species,  A.  longiflora  and  longiflora  major 
and  alba,  patens,  grandiflora,  and  Verschaffeltii  do  the  best ;  the 
modem  hybrids  not  succeeding  at  all.  The  preparation  for  these 
baskets  at  Chatsworth  is  almost  like  the  preparation  for  bedding  out 
in  an  ordinary  establishment.  The  caterpiUar-lLke  tubers  may  be 
seen  by  the  x^eck,  and  after  a  time  dozens  of  shallow  boxes  with  the 
young  plants  growing  up  like  small  salading.  Still,  grand  as 
Achimenes  are  in  their  season,  there  is  another  tribe  of  plants,  which, 
blooming — 

"  Wlien  chill  November's  surly  hlast  lays  field  and  forest  hare," 
is  still  more  effective.  This  consists  of  the  Epiphyllums ;  and,  though 
the  baskets  at  Chatsworth  have  been  planted  mthin  the  last  two 
years,  they  have  already  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  give 
ample  proof  that  when  the  plants  become  fully  developed  they  will 
form  objects  of  great  and  novel  beauty.  The  Epiphyllums  are 
particularlj'  suited  to  this  style  of  decoration,  for  to  realise  their 
special  beauty  the  flowers  must  be  seen  upon  a  level  with,  if  not 
above,  the  eye  ;  and  the  baskets  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  bright  tints  of  their  richly-coloured  flowers.  The 
Eusselia  juucea,  one  of  those  plants  which,  twenty  years  ago  formed 
one  oi  our  most  elegant  exhibition  plants,  has  faUen  almost  out  of 
cultivation.  It  is  a  free-growing,  light,  and  airy  stove  plant, 
not  unlike  asparagus  in  its  elegance,  with  long  drooping  branchlets, 
tipped  in  the  blooming  season  with  myriads  of  bright  scarlet,  slender, 
tubular  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  a  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  hence,  whether  in  bloom  or  out,  it  forms 


a  very  elegant  plant.  Its  drooping  habit  renders  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  basket  cultivation,  and,  though  one  plant  after  two  or  three 
seasons'  growth  would  form  a  very  graceful  mass,  it  is  better  for  the 
jjurpose  of  immediate  effect  to  plant  four  or  five  in  a  group. 
Assuming  that  you  have  a  basket  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of 
proportionate  depth,  line  the  inside  first  with  live  sphagnum,  to  which 
may  be  added  some  of  the  smaller  Lycopods,  Then  fill  in  with  a  com- 
post, consistiug  of  tough  fibrous  loam  three  parts,  flaky,  haU-decayed 
leaf  mould,  and  any  cowdung  made  suflficiently  hot  over  a  flue  or 
stove  to  destroy  insect  life  and  its  ova,  one  part,  and  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  charcoal  and  broken  oyster-shells,  and  some  gritty  sand.  Mix 
the  whole  intimately  together,  having  it  at  the  time  rather  dry,  and 
then  fill  the  baskets  quite  firm.  In  the  centre,  however,  place  a  soft 
porous  six-inch  pot,  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom  stopped  up,  and 
this  kept  constantly  filled  with  weak  manure  water  will  be  found  of 
great  service,  especially  in  the  second  and  after  years  of  the  gro^vth 
of  the  plants.  Taken  out  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  have  wrapped  round  it  like  a  perfect  network, 
and,  if  sufficiently  porous,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  a  large  quantity  of 
nutriment  would  be  thus  taken  up.  The  basket  being  filled,  procure 
some  Adiantums  and  other  small-growing  ferns  and  Lycopods ;  fill 
them  in  as  a  fringe  around  the  sides,  and  as  they  grow  they  'will 
form  a  very  desirable  cover  to  the  basket-work.  Then  plant  your 
Eusselias,  placing  them  equidistant  around  the  circumference  of  the 
basket,  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  few  more  dwarf -gTowing  plants. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  that  of  the  damp  stove, 
G0°  to  75°  by  fire  heat,  rising  to  90',  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  in  bright  weather.  As  the  plants  get  established  and 
the  roots  active,  the  syringe  must  be  freely  used  with  tepid  water  on 
all  sides  of  the  basket ;  and  if  sometimes  clean  weak  manure  water 
be  added  to  it,  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  promoted.  In  the 
matter  of  watering  plants  in  baskets,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  done 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  soak  the  whole  mass  of  soil ;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  by  simply  pouring  water  upon  the  surface,  then  the  basket 
must  be  lowered  into  a  tub  containing  sufEicient  warm  weak  manure 
to  soak  the  whole  mass  thoroughly.  For  permanent  plants  this  steep- 
ing of  the  soil  will  be  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  the  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  perhaps  once  a  month  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  This,  however,  wiU  depend  much  upon  the  copious  manner 
in  which  the  plants  are  syringed ;  the  surface  of  the  basket  being 
large,  and  the  air  hot  and  sometimes  diy,  the  evaporation  will  be 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  from  a  pot  or  tub  containing  a  similar 
amount  of  soil. 

The  branches  of  the  Eusselias,  as  they  gain  strength  will  rise  to 
the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  the  branchlets,  drooping  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  will  form  a  living  fountain  of  exquisite  beauty. 
To  bloom  the  Eusselias  successfully  it  is  necessary  that  the  maturing 
process  be  properly  attended  to  in  the  autumn — that  is,  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  reduced  towards  the  middle  of  August,  the  plants 
be  exposed  to  f uU  bght  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  in  that 
manner  the  blooming  principle  is  sure  to  be  encouraged.  Through, 
the  winter  keep  the  plants  dry  rather  than  otherwise,  but  at  the  same 
time  see  that  they  do  not  actually  flag.  When  growth  commences  in 
the  spring,  each  tiny  branchlet  mil  be  tipped  with  flower-buds  in 
various  stages  of  development,  so  that  a  succession  of  flowers  -will  be 
maintained  for  a  long  time.  Of  com-se  in  the  bloomiog  season  manui-e 
water  must  be  supplied ;  and  by  copious  syringing ;  sometimes  with 
sulphur.watcr,  the  jjlants  must  be  kept  clear  of  red  spider,  which  is  a 
sad  pest  to  them.  W.  A. 


SUCCULENTS. 
If  Mr.  Croucher's  enumeration  of  Succulents  at  Kew  is  correct, 
I  think  the  collection  a  meagre  one  compared  with  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Mr.  Croucher  sets  Cactuses  introduced  into  England  down 
at  about  550.  In  1833  I  made  a  collection  that  contained  over  500 
sorts,  and  there  were  at  that  time  knovra  to  me  above  150  kinds  not 
in  my  collection.  Prince  Salem,  of  Dyke,  Dtisseldorf,  on  the  Ehine, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Succulent  authorities,  told  me  that  his  col- 
lection of  Cacti  numbered  about  eight  hundred  sorts.  Now,  I  am 
aware  that  during  these  last  forty  years  there  has  been  an  immense 
number  of  Cactuses  added  to  our  gardens.  The  Duke  of  Bedford's 
collection,  for  example,  was  rich  in  many  recently-introduced  sorts  ; 
and  many  other  private  collections  in  England  were  far  ahead  of 
Kew  in  Succulents.  My  own  at  one  time  numbered  1,600  sorts, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  richest  known  in  number  of  species.  I  had 
500  Cactuses,  325  Mesembryanthemums,  not  including  the  annuals, 
50  of  the  Tenerifie  Sempervivums,  and  about  20  hardy  sorts ; 
Euphorbia,  50  lands  ;  Aloe,  in  all  its  sections,  130  kinds ;  StapeHa, 
SO ;  and  the  rest  were  made  up  of  many  smaller  groups,  such  as 
Sedums,  Crassulas,  &c.  In  the  year  1837-38,  I  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Succulents  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris, 
where  there  was  a  much  finer  collection  under  my  charge  than  now 
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exists  at  Kew.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  thirty  years 
and  more  ago,  and  daring  that  time  one  wotdd  have  thought  that 
the  Kew  collection  would  have  now  reached  at  least  two  thousand 
sorts.  There  is  a  growing  desire  among  ctdtivators  to  add  these 
often  beautiful  and  grotesque  plants  to  their  collections,  and  I  can 
say  that  no  tribe  of  plants  presents  so  many  interesting  feattires  as 
these  do.  A  fine  collection  elicits  the  admiration  of  everyone.  I 
have  had  the  curious  Cereus  abnormis  seven  to  eight  feet  high 
planted  out  in  a  niche,  and  along  with  it  the  singular  Serpentinus, 
which  grew  up  and  twisted  all  round  its  rough  partner,  and  covered 
it  in  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers.  It  formed  a  truly  lovely  picture, 
which  was  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  it.  But  I  need  not  farther 
advert  to  the  merits  of  this  useful  tribe  of  plants.  The  increasing 
demand  for  something  in  addition  to  our  flat  beds  of  Geraniums, 
&c.,  is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  urgent,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  add  so  much  charm  to  a  flower  garden  as  Succulents. 
The  combination  of  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  with  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Boeconia,  Acanthus,  Erynginm,  Wigandia, 
and  the  grotesque  forms  of  Succulent  vegetation,  cannot  fail  to 
make  oui'  flower  gardens  objects  of  admiration.  As  regards  noble 
plants,  the  Kew  collection,  though  deficient  in  numbers,  is  in  many 
respects  unsurpassed.  J.  Scorr. 

[In  our  own   day  the   Paris  collection  of   tender  Succulents  has 
always  been  very  inferior  to  that  at  Kew.] 


PALMS  FOE  THE  GAEDEIS". 

(Continued  from  page  396.) 

MaLOKTIEA    I3JTEBJIEUIA  (SYX.,  FEXISTKAIA  :    CeNTILIL  AMERICa). — A 

handsome  little  plant,  ivith  erect  palmate  fronds ;  holed  at  the  base, 
and  a  free  grower,  though  small ;  useful  for  vases  or  for  Wardiau 


Seaforthiii  Klegaus  (l<>  feet). 

cases.  This  and  tlio  foUowinfj  species  may  be  increased  by  cutting 
off  the  shoots  that  spring  from  the  base,  leaving  them  in  the  pot 
until  they  have  become  established. 


M.  SIMPLEX  (Brazix). — ^A  rather  stronger  plant  than  that  jnst 
named,  and  without  holes  at  the  base  of  the  fronds. 

ilAKTLNEZiA  CAKT0Tj;FOLiA  (PEra). — ^A  noble  palm,  with  dark, 
dense,  arched  foliage,  something  like  that  of  Caryota,  though 
denser;  stem  very  spiney.  An  effective  plant  for  the  central 
portions  of  a  stove,  where  shade  is  required. 

Okeodox.1  GBrESHitEGHTLsjN'A  (sYX.,  VEXTEicosA:  Beazil). — ^Astatcly 
stiff  growing  plant,  with  broad  spreading  fronds. 

O.  OLEK ACEA  (Br.vzil)  . — Elegant  for  furnishing  purposes,  and  for 
towering  up  above  other  plants,  so  as  to  cause  diversity  of  aspect. 
This  and  0.  regia  occupy  a  similar  position  among  palms  that  Poplars 
do  among  hardy  trees.  Their  fronds,  which  are  slender,  stand  erect 
like  a  plume  of  gigantic  feathers.  Eegia,  which  comes  from  Cuba, 
has  narrower  leaflets  than  oleracea,  and  is,  altogether,  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Phientx. — The  whole  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
much  alike  in  habit ;  the  fronds  are  regularly  pinnate,  and  the  base 
more  or  less  spiney.  For  table  decoration  they  are  rather  too  stiff, 
but  they  make  fine  plants  for  stove  and  greenhouse  ornamentation. 
The  gi-eenhouse  kinds  are  P.  dactylifera  (Tropics:  syn.,  canariensis) , 
and  spinosa  (South  Africa :  syn.,  leonensis).  Stove  sorts  consist  of 
P.  acaulis  (India),  P.  paludosa  (Bengal),  P.  reclinata  (South 
Africa),  P.  rapicola  (India),  and  P.  sylvestris  (India). 

PiiCHOSPERMA  Alexa>"dr.e  (svx.,  Plxajsga  SMrrHTi  :  XOKTH 
Austr-IIIa). — A  most  desirable  plant  for  the  ornamentation  of 
warm  conservatories,  in  which  its  noble  arched  fronds  of  a  greyish 
hue  have  a  truly  charming  effect.  A  free  grower,  and  when  young 
very  tiseful  for  table  decoration. 

P.  RiTESTKis  (Ceylon). — A  good  stove  palm,  with  the  habit  of 
an  Areca,  but  with  fronds  tinted  red. 

Pritchaedla  PACiricA  (Pacieic  Islands). — Of  all  the  palms  having 
fan-shaped  lejivcs,  this  is  the  finest.  The  leaves  on  plants  only 
eight  feet  high  often  measure  from  four  to  five  feet  wide  ;  they 
are  flat  and  abruptly  crft ;  the  leaf-stalk  being  clothed  ivith  white 
scales,  and  the  stem  >vith  strong  fibre.  A  capital  central  plant  for 
a  close  stove,  in  which  its  grandeur  of  outline  could  not  fail  to  make 
it  a  favourite. 

Phvtelephasmacboc.akpa  (six.,  elepkaxtasia  :  Tropical  America). 
— This  though  not  a  tme  palm  has  somehow  been  mistaken  for  one, 
owing  doubtless  to  its  resemblance  to  a  palm.  Its  leaves  are 
elegantly  arched  and  feather  shaped,  and  when  young  it  is  a  good 
stove  plant,  but  when  old  its  appearance  is  anything  but  attractive. 

EAPniAS. — These  are  taU  stiff  growing  palms  from  Tropical  Africa, 
very  fond  of  heat  and  moistnre ;  when  young  they  are  ornamental, 
but  in  a  few  years  they  get  rough  and  tminviting.  The  species  are 
1!.  Hookerii  (sj-n.,  longifolia)  and  E.  ta;digera 

Ed.vpis. — These  may  be  called  humble  palms;  they  throw  up 
suckers  so  thickly  as  to  form  dense  bushes.  In  pots,  in  windows, 
or  in  greenhouses,  they  have  a  fine  appearance  when  kept  to  a  single 
stem,  which  is  erect,  bearing  fronds  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long,  nearly  round,  and  cut  into  segments.  All  the  species  in  this 
genus  are  moderately  hardy,  and  are  useful  sub-tropical  plants. 
They  bear  parting  well.  Of  the  Chinese  R.  flabelliformis  there  is  a 
variegated  form.     E.  Sirotsik  (syn.,  humilis)  comes  from  Japan. 

Sab.al. — This  is  a  genus  in  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
laigest  of  all  palms,  and  where  these  have  room  to  fully  develop 
their  fine  fan-shaped  leaves,  that  often  measure  from  four  to  six  feet 
wide,  they  produce  a  grand  effect ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  also 
in  this  genus  small  stcmless  plants  which  never  grow  more  than 
six  feet  or  so  in  height,  as  for  example,  S.  Adansoni  from  Carolina, 
a  nearly  hardy  species,  though  not  a  very  elegant  one.  S.  Palmetto, 
from  the  same  district,  is  a  tall  plant,  but  not  a  very  ornamental 
one  ;  while  S.  glancesccns  (syns.,  grandis,  princeps),  from  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  noble  palm,  with  fronds  live  feet  in  width,  of  a  glaucous 
green,  and  S.  umbraculifera  (syn.,  Blackbuniiana),  from  the  same 
locality,  is  also  a  very  large  plant.  All  the  different  kinds  of  Sabal 
will  certainly  live  in  a  greenhouse,  or  even  in  a  frame,  if  they  could 
be  got  into  it ;  but  if  required  to  grow  they  must  have  heat. 

SAGfsEupriA  (svx.,  RAPniA  .m-idacascar). — A  good  crect-growing 
palm  of  the  pinnate  class,  with  yellowish  fronds;  succeeds  best  us  a 
sub-aquatic  in  a  stove. 

SKAIOKiniA  ELEG.V.\S  (sYN.,  PTVtnOSPERMA  Cl'N.NIXOIIAMI  :  ThOPICAL 

Australia). — One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  palms  for  vases  when 
young,  or  for  conservatories.  The  fronds  are  spreading,  and  very 
elegant.  It  is  a  kind  that  is  easily  cultivated,  and  it  will  keep  long 
in  a  small  pot. 

StEVEXSONIA  GRAXDIFOLIA    (sY^NS.,   PhCENICOPEIORIM  SEYcnELlARr.M, 

Astrocaryvm  Borsigxiaxum,  axd  AUREO-PK-rvM :  Seychelles). — 
As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  plant  with  grand  foliage,  having  a 
metallic  hue  and  suffnsed  with  yellow  spots.  In  stoves  it  is  magni- 
ficent, especially  when  associated  with  fenis  and  other  small-toliaged 
plants.     It  is  very  sensitive  of  cold,  and  must  have  plenty  of  water. 
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The  leaves  are  wedge-sliaped,  and  its  stem  is  clothed  with  strong 
black  spines.  If  kept  in  heat  it  is  a  free  grower.  A  large  house  and 
bottom  heat  suit  it  best.  J-  Ckouchee. 

{To  ie  continued.) 


EEPOTTING  AGAVES. 

I  AM  anxious  that  no  succulent-grower  should  become  a  convert 
to  Mr.  Croncher's  mode  of  repotting  Agaves  (see  p.  369) ,  accomplished 
gardener  though  he  be.  Cutting  off  the  plant  below  the  collar  is 
recommended,  allowing  it  to  root  afresh,  -svith  the  view  of  saving 
ti-ouble  and  scratches.  Natnre  seldom  supplies  us,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  anything  superfluous  :  and  why  "  crop  off  healthy 
roots  "  ?  a  practice  that  holds  good  only  when  an  Agave  is  "  going 
to  pot." 

It  is  always  two — sometimes  four — persons'  work  to  fresh  pot  a 
well-armed  plant.  Let  it  and  the  material  in  which  it  grows  become 
dry  ;  then  place  it  on  the  top  of  a  block,  or  hand-barrow,  on  a  bright 
May  morning,  twist  a  piece  of  soft  material,  hay  band  or  cloth, 
around  the  lower  leaves,  support  it  upright  with  this,  smash  the  pot, 
prick  out  all  the  old  loam  with  blunt  sticks,  cut  off  aU  decayed  and 
a  portion  of  the  old  roots,  and  leave  the  young  ones  (if  any)  alone. 
Into  a  well-drained  pot,  half  filled  with  each  man's  favourite  compost 
(who  is  not  proud  of  his  0^%'n  peculiar  mixture  ?),  the  plant  should 
be  lowered,  filled  in,  and  shaken  fairly  down ;  place  it  in  the  sun, 
in  a  few  days  the  incised  roots  will  have  healed  over,  then  water 
freely. 

Decapitation  may  be  both  "  simple  and  excellent,"  but  it  behoves 
lis  to  be  as  conservative  as  possible  in  the  management  of  such  slow- 
growing  plants  as  succulents.  I  say,  preserve  yotir  crown  and  have 
mercy  on  the  radicles.  SEMPEKVivuii. 


FLYING  FLOWEES  AJSTD  EUNNING  WATEE. 

Peumit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  for  his  interesting 
remarks  on  flowers  with  wings.  Talk  of  the  charm  of  motion, 
methinks  it  wiU  be  all  motion  under  glass  when  the  flowers  take 
wing.  But  they  are  only  butterflies,  to  which  has  been  given  a 
charming  name.  They,  however,  often  rival  real  flowers  themselves 
in  beauty  of  form  and  colour.  What  the  last  touch  of  the  artist  is 
to  a  work  of  genius  these  "flying  flowers  "  may  prove  in  our  plant 
houses;  I  therefore  bid  the  butterflies  hearty  welcome.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  kept  in  ?  The  ventilating  spaces  must  be  netted  over,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  winged  flowers  lose  themselves  in 
space  through  the  open  doors.  With  proper  care  this  might  be 
managed.  Another  25oint  occurs  :  no  butterfly  that  would  be  likely 
to  prove  destructive  to  choice  plants  in  the  larval  state  must  be 
introduced  among  valuable  plants,  as  it  might  be  much  easier  to 
introduce  flying  flowers  than  to  extirpate  ravenous  grubs.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  tropical  butterflies  should  not  perpetuate 
themselves  in  our  hothouses;  but  if  not,  doubtless  a  demand  for 
chrysalids  of  different  varieties  would  soon  bring  forth  a  supply ;  and 
in  many  hothouses  the  glory  of  tropical  butterflies  might  add  to  the 
beauty,  richness,  and  interest  of  tropical  flowers.  But  there  is 
another  source  of  motion  within  reach  of  almost  every  possessor  of 
a  plant  house,  and  that  is,  running  water.  The  sound  of  this  is  one 
of  our  most  satisfying  pleasures ;  and  yet  how  seldom  it  is  heard 
under  glass  !  Few  sounds  can  equal  in  sweetness  the  liqiud  music 
of  the  droppings  of  water  into  a  glass  basin  set  on  a  nai-row 
pedestal,  or  suspended  in  the  air  ;  and  in  all  forms  up  from  this  to  a 
torrent  proudly  dashing  over  artiflcial  rocks,  scarred  and  fretted  with 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  stream,  or  leaping  over  a  sheer  precipice 
into  a  dark  gulf  of  boiling  spray,  running  water  ever  gratifies  and 
satisfies.  There  could  be  no  great  difiiculty  in  having  its  gentle 
ripple  at  least  made  audible  in  many,  perhaps  most,  of  oiu-  plant 
houses.  Thus,  with  running  water  seen  and  heard,  and  the  air 
stocked  with  "flowers  on  the  wing,"  we  should  be  able  to  reap  a 
richer  harvest  of  pleasure  from  our  glass  houses  than  we  even  do  at 
present.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


A  Simple  Plan  for  Forcing  Eoses.— To  obviate  the  trouble  of 
keeping  up  a  stock  of  roses  in  pots  for  forcing,  we  adopt  the  following 
■  plan : — About  the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of  November,  we 
select  a  number  of  plants  from  the  rose  border  (good  forcing  varieties)  ; 
these  are  pruned  in  close,  lifted  carefully,  and  potted  in  nine,  ten  or 
twelve  inch  pots,  as  may  be  needful,  potting  them  firmly  in  good  sound 
loam.  The  plants  are  then  set  in  the  coolest  house  we  have  got  tdl  January, 
when  they  are  introduced  into  heat,  and  pushed  on  into  bloom  in  March, 
April,  and  May.    From  such  plants  we  have  had  a  display  in  April  that 


would  not  have  disgraced  an  exhibition  table.  The  plan  is  not  so  good  as 
keeping  a  stock  in  pots,  if  these  are  well  attended  to ;  but  there  are 
many  places  where  there  is  not  time  to  do  this  properly. — J.  S.  W. 

Spotty"  Cyclamens. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  by  what  means 
I  may  preseiwe  my  Cyclamen  blooms  from  becoming  spotted  ?     My  plants 

otherwise  look  strong  and  healthy. — D. [Your  frames  or  houses  are 

possibly  too  damp  for  Cyclamens  ;  they  cannot  withstand  a  damp  or 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Where  they  are  grown  in  the  greatest  perfection 
they  are  kept  in  houses  to  which  is  admitted  a  continual  current  of  fresh 
air,  and,  to  cotmteract  its  depressing  eJfect  on  the  temperature,  a  little 
fire  heat  is  kept  up.  To  some  fire  heat  may  appear  unnecessary ;  but, 
without  it,  large  flowers,  pure  in  colour  and  plenty  of  them,  cannot  be 
obtained.] 

Taosonia  Van-Volxemi — This  Tacsonia  is,  without  exception 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  greenhouse  climbers  we  know,  while  its  culture 
is  always  satisfactory,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  and  abundance  of 
its  flowers.  It  thrives  luxuriantly  in  conservatory,  'greenhouse,  orchard 
house,  or,  indeed,  any  cool  structure.  It  will  do  in  a  large  pot,  but  it  is 
much  the  best  way  to  plant  it  out  in  a  bed  of  earth,  if  such  exist  in 
the  house  ;  if  not,  it  is  well  worth  while  making  a  special  little  brick  pit 
for  it,  this  pit  to  be  filled  with  Hght  and  rather  sandy  soil,  the  plant  then 
put  in,  and  trained  over  the  roof,  or  over  slender  arches,  or  up  rafters. 
It  flowers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Wherever  the  di"awing-room  opens  right  into  the  conservatory — as  is  fre- 
quently the  case — it  would  be  well  to  so  plant  this  that  its  suspended 
blooms  may  be  seen  from  the  interior. 

Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn  for  Forcing. — We  potted  a  dozen  young 
trees  of  this  last  spring  in  twelve-inch  pots,  and  plunged  them  outdoqrs. 
About  five  weeks  ago  we  introduced  six  of  the  trees  into  a  temperatm-e  of 
55^,  aUoiving  a  rise  of  10'  by  sun  heat.  At  this  date  (March  18th)  they  are 
coming  generally  into  full  bloom,  some  of  the  plants  better  than  otliers, 
and  best  generally  where  the  shoots  have  been  pinched  during  the  sum- 
mer. After  being  another  year  in  pots  I  fully  expect  the  plants  will 
force  much  earlier  and  bloom  more  profusely.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  striking  or  more  ornamental  plant  than  the  double  scarlet  thorn  for 
the  conservatory  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  In  pots  it  is  a  plant 
that  promises  to  force  early,  and  with  very  Httle  trouble.  I  have  been 
thinking  of  potting  a  number  of  the  common  white  hawthorn,  as  a 
match  to  the  scarlet  one.  I  have  httle  doubt  the  one  would  force  as  well 
as  the  other.  Who  does  not  lilce  the  May  ?  We  send  boxes  of  it  to 
London  every  summer,  and  find  that  it  is  just  as  highly  appreciated  as 
the  rarer  exotics  from  the  conservatory;  and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
even  more  appreciated  in  the  dreary  winter  and  spring  months. — 
J.  S.W. 

Winter-Blooming  Begonias. — Many  of  the  Begonias  are  valu- 
able for  theu'  winter-blooming  qualities.  They  are  very  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  those  who  have  not  plants  should  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  cuttings,  which,  insei"ted  now  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  will 
quickly  root,  and  form  nice  blooming  plants  by  next  winter.  There  are  a 
great  many  Begonias  that  flower  during  the  winter,  but  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few — in  fact,  a  select  list  of  the  best  species  only,  that  may 
be  grown  either  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove,  or  to  cut  from  in  mid- 
winter. Begonias  luxuriate  in  a  light  and  moderately  rich  compost  of 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  white  sand.  If  watered  with  weak  guano  water,  it  vnil 
assist  them  in  the  production  of  flowers  very  materially.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  best  winter-flowering  kinds,  of  which  descriptions  will  be 
found  in  the  nui'serymen's  catalogues  : — 


B.  fuchsioides 
B.  nitida 
B.  Saundersii 
B.  insignis 


B.  erecta  multiflora 
B.  Pearcei 
B.  mauicata 


B.  Diegii 
B.  Daviesil 
B.  Ingramii 


B.  "Weltoniensis 
B.  Wagnerii 
B.  Sedenii 

B. 


PLANTING    HIMSELF    TO    GROW. 

Dear  httle  bright-eyed  WUlie, 

Always  so  full  of  glee  ; 
Always  so  very  mischievous — 

The  pride  of  our  home  is  he. 

One  bright  summer  day  we  found  him 

Close  by  the  garden  wall, 
Standing  so  grave  and  dignified. 

Beside  a  sunflower  tall. 

His  tiny  feet  he  had  covered 

With  the  moist  and  cooling  sand. 

The  stalk  of  tlie  great,  tall  sunflower 

He  grasped  in  his  chubby  hand. 

When  he  saw  us  standing  near  him. 

Gazing  so  wondei-ingly 
At  his  baby-face,  he  greeted  us 

With  a  merry  shout  of  glee. 

We  asked  our  darhng  what  pleased  him, 
He  rephed  with  a  face  aglow  : 

"  Mamma,  I'm  going  to  be  a  man; 
I've  planted  myself  to  gi'ow." 

— Mothers'  Journal. 
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THE    ALPINE    GARDEN* 

COXDITIOXS    OF    SUCXESS    IX   THE    ALPINE    GARDEl.-. 

Ix  treating  of  the  culture  of  alpine  plants,  the  first  important 
consideration  is  that  much  difference  exists  among  them  as 
regards  constitution  and  vigour.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  number  of  valuable  subjects  that  merely  require  to  be  sown 
or  planted  in  the  roughest  way  to  flourish — the  common  Arabis 
and  Aubrietia  for  example;  but,  on  the  other,  there  are  many 
kinds,  like  Gentiana  verna,and  the  Primulas  of  the  high  Alps, 
with  manj-  of  their 
beautiful  companions 
near  the  jjerpetual 
snows,  which  we 
rai'cly  or  never  see  in 
good  health  in  these 
islands  or  elsewhere 
in  gardens.  It  is  as 
to  the  less  vigorous 
species  that  advice 
is  chiefly  requu'ed. 
Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  misfortunes 
which  these  little 
lilants  have  met  with 
in  our  gardens  are  to 
be  attributed  to  a 
false  conception  of 
what  a  rockwoi'k 
ought  to  be,  and  of 
what  the  true  alpine 
plant  requires.  These 
plants  live  on  high 
mountains ;  therefore 
it  is  erroneously 
thought  they  will  do 
best  in  our  gardens 
if  elevated  on  such 
tiny  hea])s  of  stones 
and  Ijrick  rubbish  as 
we  pile  together  and 
dignify  by  the  name 
of  "  rockwork." 
Mountains  are  often 
"  bare,"  and  cliffs  are 
usually  devoid  of  soil ; 
but  we  must  not  con- 
clude therefrom  that 
tlic  choice  jewellery 
of  i)laut  life  scr^ttercd 
over  the  ribs  of  the 
mountain  or  the  inter- 
stices of  the  crag  live 
upon  little  more  than 
the  mountain  air  and 
the  melting  snow. 
Where  will  you  find 
.such  a  depth  of  well- 
ground  stony  soil, 
and  withal  such  per- 
fect drainage,  as  on 
the  ridges  of  debris 
Hanking  some  great 
glacier,     stained    all 

over     with     tufts      of  Ali nut  Fluwcr^. 

crimson      saxifrage  ? 

Can  you  gauge  the  depth  of  tiiat  narrow  chink,  from  which  peep 
tafts  of  t  lie  diminutive  and  beautiful  Androsace  helvetica  ?  No  ; 
it  has  gatlicrcd  the  crumbling  grit  and  scanty  soil  for  ages  and 
ages,  and  the  roots  enter  so  far  that  nothing  the  tourist  carries 
with  him  can  bring  out  enough  of  them  to  enable  the  plant  to  exist 
clsewliere.  And  suppose  wo  find  plants  growing  ajiparently 
from  more  cracks  without  soil.  If  so,  the  roots  simply  search 
fartlior  into  the  heart  of  the  llaky  rock,  so  that  they  are  safer 
from  any  want- of  moisture  than  if  in  the  best  and  deepest  soil. 

•  An  illuslDilod  revLsion  of   the  cultnrnl  and  atructunil  part  of  "Alpine 
riowora," 


In  1868  I  met  on  the  Alps  with  plants  not  more  than  an 
inch  high,  and  so  firmly  rooted  in  crevices  of  half-rotten  slaty 
rock  that  any  attempt  to  take  them  directly  out  would  have 
l^roved  futile.  But,  by  carefully  knocking  and  peeling  away 
the  sides  from  some  isolated  bits  of  projecting  rock,  I  succeeded 
in  laying  the  roots  quite  bare,  radiating  in  aU  directions 
against  a  flat  rock,  and  some  of  the  largest  more  than  a  yard  long. 
We  thmk  it  rapacious  of  the  Ash,  a  towering  forest  tree,  to  send 
its  roots  under  our  garden  walls  and  rob  the  soil  therein,  and  are 
surprised  at  finding  the  roots  of  a  tree  more  than  a  hundi-ed  feet 

high  descending  a 
fiith  or  a  sixth  of  that 
distance  Into  the 
ground;  but  here  is  an 
instance  of  a  plant  one 
inch  high  penetrating 
into  the  earth  to  a 
distance  forty  times 
gi-eater  than  it  veu- 
tm-es  into  the  alpine 
air  !  And  there  need 
be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  even  smaller 
plants  descend  quite 
as  deep,  or  eveu 
deeper,  though  it  is 
rare  to  find  the  tex- 
ture and  position  of 
the  rock  such  as  will 
admit  of  tracing 
them.  It  is  true  j-ou 
occasionally  find  hol- 
lows in  fields  of  fiat 
hard  rock,  Into  which 
moss  and  leaves  have 
gathered  for  ages,  and 
where,  in  a  sort  of 
basin,  without  an 
outlet  of  any  kind  in 
the  hard  mountain, 
shrubs  and  ])lants 
grow  freely  enough; 
but  in  exceptional 
droughts  they  are 
just  as  liable  to  suii'er 
from  want  of  water  as 
they  would  be  in  our 
])lains.  On  level  spots 
iif  ground  in  the  Alps 
the  earth  is  of  great 
depth,  and  if  it  be  not 
all  earth  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  more  suitable  to 
the  plants  than  what 
we  commonl}"  under- 
stand by  that  term. 
Stones  of  all  sizes 
broken  up  with  tlio 
soil,  and  sand,  and 
grit,  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  evaporation ; 
the  roots  lap  round 
them  and  follow  them 
deeply  down.  While 
in  such  positions,  ihcy 
never  sulTer  from  want  of  food  and  moisture,  or  vicissitudes. 
Stone,  it  need  scarce!}'  be  remarked,  is  a  great  preventer  of 
evaporation,  and  sliattered  stone  forms  the  dust  as  well  as  the 
subsoil  of  the  niountain  Hanks  where  the  rarest  alpine  plants 
abound.  It  should  alsobetaken  intoaccount  that  the  degradation 
so  continually  cfl'cctcd  by  melting  snow  waterand  heavy  rains  in 
summer  serves  to  earth  \\]k  so  to  s]icak,  many  alpine  ]ilants. 
1  have  torn  up  tufts  of  them  showing  this  ni  so  marked  a 
manner  that  the  remains  of  many  generations  of  the  old  plants 
wore  seen  buried  and  half  liuricd  in  the   soil   beneath  their 


descendants.     This  would,  of  course,  be  elTectcd  to  some  extent 
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by  the  decaying  of  the  plants  themselves,  but  very  frequently 
grit  and  ijeat  are  washed  down  plentifully  among  them,  and  in 
such  cases  where  these  do  not  come  so  thickly  as  to  overwhelm 
them  completely,  they  thrive  with  unusual  luxuriance. 

Now,  if  we  consider  how  dry  even  our  English  air  becomes 
in  summer,  and  that  no  positions  in  our  gardens  afford  such 
moist  and  cool  rooting-places  as  those  described,  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  alpine  plants  a  treatment  quite  difierent  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  in  vogue  will  be  fully  seen.  The  only  sound 
principle  generally  employed  is  that  of  elevating  the  plants 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Naturally  protected  in  winter 
by  a  dry  bed  of  thick  snow,  some  of  them  cannot  exist  on  our 
wet  soils  in  that  season,  if  not  raised  well  above  the  level.  But 
this  principle  of  elevation  should  in  all  cases  be  accompanied 
by  the  more  essential  one  of  giving  the  plants  abiindant  means 
of  rooting  deeply  into  good  and  perfectly  firm  soil,  sandy, 
gritty,  peaty,  or  mingled  with  broken  stone,  as  the  case  may 
be.  How  not  to  do  this  is  capitally  illustrated  by  persons  who 
stuff  a  little  soil  into  a  chink  between  the  stones  in  a  rockery, 
and  insert  some  minute  alpine  plant  in  that.  There  is  usually 
a  vacuum  between  the  stones  and  the  soil  beneath  them,  and 
the  first  dry  week  sees  the  death  of  the  plant — that  of  course 
not  being  attributed  to  the  right  cause.  Precisely  the  same 
end  would  have  come  of  it  if  the  experiment  had  been  tried  on 
some  alp  bejewelled  with  Gentians  and  Primulas  !  Every  one 
of  these  two  brilliant  families  should  have  means  of  rooting  a 
yard  or  more  into  a  suitable  medium.  We  should  not  pay  so 
much  attention  to  the  stones  or  rocks  as  to  the  earth  from 
which  they  protrude.  There  are  certainly  alpine  plants  that  do 
not  require  a  deep  soil,  or  what  is  usually  termed  soil  at  all ; 
but  all  require  a  firm  roomj^  medium  for  the  roots. 
{To  he  continued.) 
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JEFPEBT'S  BRITISH  COLUMBIAN  CONIPEES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
M'Nab  read  the  following  paper  on  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Jeffrey  and  Mr.  Brown,  collectors  to  the  Botanical  and  Arbori- 
cultural  Expeditions  from  Scotland  to  British  Columbia,  between 
the  years  1850  and  1866,  with  remarks  on  the  cultivation  and 
propagation  of  certain  sjiecies  : — 

riCEAS. 

JProm  my  knowledge  of  Jeiirey's  doings,  said  Mr.  M'Wab,  I  am 
enabled  to  state  that  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  nearly  as 
many  novelties  in  the  coniferous  line  as  Douglas  did  while  travel- 
ling in  British  Columbia  between  the  years  1825  and  18.33.  Before 
leaving  this  country,  Jeffrey  was  particiilarly  directed  to  devote 
his  attention  to  those  kinds  which  were  then  exceedingly  scarce 
in  Britain,  such  as  Picea  amahilis,  P.  grandis,  P.  nobilis,  as  well 
as  other  genei'a  and  species  previously  introduced  by  Douglas. 
The  two  former  sjoecies  have  never  been  received  correct  from  any 
other  collector.  In  1851,  Jeffrey  sent  home  cones  and  seeds  of  a 
tree  under  the  name  of  Picea  grandis.  The  Association,  believing  it 
to  be  correct,  took  no  further  notice  of  it  at  the  time.  Of  recent 
year.s,  seeds  of  this  same  Picea  have  been  sent  home  by  other 
collectors,  named  by  one  Picea  Lowii,  by  another  Picea  Parsonsii, 
and  nuder  the  former  name  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated.  Very 
few  plants  of  that  long-leaved  species  must  have  been  raised  from 
Jeffrey's  seeds,  as  original  seedling  i^lants  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 
One  raised  here  has  been  twice  transplanted  after  being  six  feet  in 
height,  and  is  now  a  beautiful  tree  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thirty-six 
feet  in  circumference  of  branches.  In  its  native  state,  Jeffrey  says 
that  it  grows  to  the  height  of  280  feet,  with  a  stem  fifteen  feet  in 
circumference.  Jeffrey  has  undoubtedly  the  credit  of  introducing 
this  very  handsome  tree,  notwithstanding  the  discussion  which  at 
various  times  has  taken  place  about  the  naming  of  it.  It  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  called  Picea  Jeffreyii.  The  cones  sent  home  by 
Jeffrey  under  the  name  of  Picea  amabilis  are  not  the  P.  amabihs  of 
Douglas.  After  the  young  plants  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  satisfy 
me  that  it  was  not  that  species,  I  provisionally  named  it  P.  mag- 
nifica.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  perhaps  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Picea  tribe.  One  of  the  original  plants  in  the  garden  is  now 
eleven  feet  higb,  and  is  easily  known  by  its  robust  habit,  pyramidal 
shape,  and  sharp  rounded  leaves,  as  well  as  the  delicate  bluish.green 
colour  of  the  new  foliage  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
perfectly  green  state  during  the  winter  season.      The  cones  of  this 


species  were  large,  and  had  a  j>eculiar  curve  in  the  middle.  They 
were  much  destroyed  by  insects,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  few 
being  raised.  Not  many  years  ago  a  large  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
this  vai-iety  were  sent  to  Messrs  Low,  also  under  the  name  of  Picea 
amabilis.  The  seeds,  being  good,  were  soon  raised,  and  extensively 
sent  over  the  country  under  that  name.  They  are  identical  with  the 
variety  sent  home  by  Jeffrey,  and  now  caUed  P.  magnifioa.  Jeffrey 
also  introduced  a  Picea  which  was  figured  and  named  by  the  Oregon 
Association  as  Picea  lasiocarpa.  This  is  a  very  free-growing  tree, 
many  of  the  annual  upright  growths  being  above  three  feet  in 
length,  on  plants  only  ten  and  twelve  feet  high.  These  upright 
shoots  afterwards  become  stinted  by  the  free  growing  nature  of  the 
side  bi-auches.  The  largest  plant  in  the  garden  is  now  twenty  feet 
high,  the  circumference  of  the  branches  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
being  forty-eight  feet.  Many  of  the  seedlings  recently  raised  in 
this  country  from  north-west  America,  as  Picea  grandis,  seem  to  be 
identical  with  the  Picea  lasiocarpa  of  Jeffrey,  and  totally  different 
from  the  P.  grandis  originally  sent  home  by  Douglas. 

ABIES. 
Of  the  genus  Abies,  Jeffr-ey  was  instrumental  in  introducing  three 
species  previously  unknown  to  British  gardens ;  the  most  promi. 
nent  being  the  Abies  Albertiana,  a  species  somewhat  allied  to  the 
hemlock  spruce.  This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  tribe,  par- 
ticularly if  growing  on  soils  suitable  to  it,  such  as  a  peaty  loam. 
Some  of  the  original  plants  sent  home  were  planted  by  the  late  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  Patton,  in  what  he  called  the  Moor  Pinetum  Nursery  at 
the  Cairnies,  in  Perthshire.  They  are  admirable  specimens,  and 
must  be  now  upwards  of  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  proving  that 
peaty  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  their  growth.  The  largest  speci- 
men in  the  Edinburgh  garden  is  only  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
growing  in  soil  of  a  sandy  nature.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Abies 
Albertiana  is  alhed  to  the  A.  canadensis  or  hemlock  spruce,  the  latter 
does  not  succeed  here,  nor  has  it  the  constitution  of  the  A.  Alberti. 
ana  when  seen  growing  side  by  side  in  situations  where  the  A. 
Albertiana  succeeds  well.  Other  allied  species  sent  home  by  recent 
collectors  under  the  names  A.  Bridgii,  A.  Mertensiana,  and  A. 
Williamsonii,  do  not  appear  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  the  A. 
Albertiana  of  Jeffrey.  Besides,  the  A.  Albertiana,  when  growing  in 
different  soils  and  degrees  of  elevation,  varies  very  much,  which 
makes  one  think  that  it  is  identical  with  the  three  former  named 
species ;  such,  however,  may  not  be  the  case  when  all  are  seen  old 
enough  to  produce  cones. 

Abies  Pattoniana  is  another  species  introduced  by  Jeffrey,  and  one 
previously  unknown  in  Britain.  The  Abies  Hookeriana  was  also  sent 
home  by  him  at  the  same  time.  These  two  species,  although  some- 
w^hat  allied  in  habit,  are  totaUy  distinct  when  examined  together. 
The  leaves  of  the  former  are  green  on  the  upper  side  and  whitish 
beneath,  while  A.  Hookeriana  has  a  uniform  glaucous  colour  all  over. 
The  leaves  also  have  no  proper  uj^per  surface,  being  rounded,  and 
densely  set  on  the  branches.  The  finest  specimens  of  Abies  Pattoni- 
ana kno^vn  to  me  are  to  be  seen  at  Glen  Almond  and  the  Cairnies,  great 
care  having  been  taken  of  them  by  the  late  proprietor,  whose  name 
it  bears.  At  my  suggestion  (many  years  ago),  the  side  branches  were 
foreshortened,  which  has  given  the  plants  an  upright  tendency.  Both 
species  are  exceedingly  hardy,  and,  like  the  Abies  Albertiana,  luxuri. 
ate  in  soil  naturally  composed  of  loam  and  peat.  As  these  plants 
have  a  great  tendency  to  branch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  instead 
of  cutting  them  off,  I  would  recommend  them  to  be  treated  as  layers. 
By  doing  so  a  great  advantage  will  be  gained  by  inducing  in  them  an 
upright  growth.  The  way  I  find  the  layering  of  these  plants  to  suc- 
ceed best  is  to  bare  all  the  lower  branches  of  their  leaves  and  small 
side  shoots,  leaving  eight  or  ten  inches  at  the  point  undone ;  then 
twist  a  very  fine  copper  wire  tightly  round  the  lower  portion  cleared, 
and  peg  the  branch  down  in  a  mixtiu'e  of  loam  and  peat,  previously 
prepared  and  placed  round  the  plant,  covering  the  surface  after- 
wards with  a  coating  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  i^lacing  stones  on  the 
surface  to  prevent  the  moss  from  being  blown  about,  as  well 
as  to  assist  to  retain  the  moisture  round  the  layers.  If  the  layering 
practice  is  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  the  plants  will  soon  begin  to 
assume  an  upright  habit.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  striking  either 
of  these  species  by  cuttings. 

Several  other  species  of  Abies  were  also  received  under  the  names 
of  A.  alba,  A.  nigra,  and  A.  rubra.  Whatever  the  two  former  species 
may  turn  out,  the  last,  A.  rubra,  is  a  very  distinct-looking  tree,  with 
pendent  branches  and  soft-pale  colom-ed  leaves.  A  good  many  seeds 
of  this  tree  were  distributed,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  of  any 
being  planted  in  peaty  soil,  like  the  other  species  of  Abies  previously 
noticed.  It  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  Abies  tribe  luxuriate  in 
peaty  soils,  where  the  Norway  spruce  (Abies  excelsa)  is  to  be  seen 
in  its  healthiest  condition,  as  also  the  originally  introduced  specimens 
in  Scotland  of  A.  alba,  A.  nigra,  and  A.  rubra. 
(To  le  continued.) 
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IIIK    SWEET-SCESTED    VIKGIXLVM   BiSPBERRT  (RUBUS  ODOBATUS). 

This  forms  a  dense  upright  busli,  from  four  to  six  feet  higli, 
■with  numerous  stems.  It  thrives  well  iu  any  good  garden  soil, 
flowering  profusely  iu  June  and  July,  but  more  or  less  until 
September.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
■wood.s  of  Canada.  It  T\'as  first  mtroduoed  into  this  country  in 
1700.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  large,  broadly  five-lobed, 
iiuoc(ually  toothed  on  the  edges,  green  above,  more  or  less 
viscid  beneath,  sweet-scented  and  deciduous.  The  larger  leaves 
arc  on  longish,  viscid,  hairy  footstalks,  while  those  nearest  the 
flowers  diminish  in  size,  are  nearly  stalkless,  and  mostly  three 
lobcd.  The  stems,  -which  push  up  annually  more  or  less  from 
the  ground,  are  erect,  numerous  and  destitute  of  prickles,  but 
arc  beset  with  viscid  hairs  when  young.  The  flowers  are  in 
compound  termmal  coiymbs,  large,  purplish-red,  and  nearly 
circular,  consisting  of  five  broad  round  petals.  The  fruit, 
which  is  seldom  produced  in  England,  is  velvet}',  reddish- 
yellow  or  amber-coloured.  This  plant  makes  a  fine  di-splay  in 
shrubberies  by  means  of  its  fine  maple-like  leaves,  and 
cs-jiecially  iu  summer,  whcu  clothed  with  its  showy  corymbs  of 
large  purple  flowers.  The  name  odoratus  was  giveu  to  it  on 
account  of  the  leaves  being  sweet-scented,  not  the  flowers,  as 
is  generally  supposed.  

THE  .SIIOWY-FLOWERED  CEIXESE  CRAB  (r\RUS  SPECTABILLs). 

This  forms  a  small  tree,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high, 
which  flowers  profusely  iii  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  I'ose  colour,  last  a 
consideral.)le  time  in  perfection,  and  when  the  tree  is  loaded 
with  them  it  forms  one  of  the  grandest  objects  that  can  adorn 
the  shrubljcry  or  ])leasure-groimd.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  China,  whence  it  was  brought  to  us  in  1780;  and  no  place, 
however  limited,  should  be  without  it.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, oval-oblong,  somewhat  pointed,  regularly  serrated,  smooth 
and  deciduous.  The  branches  are  rather  crowded  and  erect 
■when  the  tree  is  young,  but  afterwards,  when  it  attains  age  and 
size,  more  or  less  spreading  and  slender.  The  blossoms  are 
arranged  in  many-flowered  terminal  stalkless  umbels,  large, 
semi-do\iblc,  and  when  in  the  bud-state,  that  is  just  before  they 
expand,  of  an  intense  deep  rose  colour.  The  fruit  is  compara- 
tivei}"  .small,  irregularly  round,  angular  near  the  eye,  on  long 
footstalks,  greenish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  about  the  .size  of  a 
small  Siberian  or  cherry  crab.  It  is  not  eatable,  and  is 
produced  but  s|)aringly,  owing  to  the  flowers  being  semi- 
double. 


FAMOUS  TREES. 


Evujiv  country  posesses  vegetable  giants,  and  this,  too, 
from  the  most  dilVcreut  groups  of  trees.  India  has  its  Banyan; 
Africa,  its  l5aol)ab  ;  Germany,  its  Linden;  England,  its  ancient 
Oaks  and  Yews;  and  California,  its  magnificent  mammoth 
trees,  whicli  belong  to  the  natural  order  Coniferic,  and  which 
are  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  A  Chestnut 
tree  (of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration,  see  p.  37)  is  now 
growhig  on  the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  irx  Sicily,  the  stem  of 
which  is  hollow,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  con.sists,  in  realitj',  of  several  stems,  which  have 
grown  together  at  their  base,  aTid  whose  crowns  are  concealed 
within  one  another.  It  is  called  bj-  the  natives,  "  Castagna  di 
Cento  Cavallo  ;■'  because  a  hundred  horsemen  can  find  shelter 
in  its  interior.  The  ago  of  this  tree  is  unknown,  but  its 
immense  size  proves  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  indeed  a  noljle 
tree,  which  has  outlived  and  sheltered  successive  generations. 
By  Neustadt,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wnrtembcrg,  iu  tlermaiiy, 
stands  a  liindcn  tree,  which  must  have  been  very  old  in  12'2li; 
for  an  old  tradition  .says  that  the  city,  which  formerly  was 
called  Ilehnbundt,  was  destro3'ed  in  1226,  and  was  again 
rebuilt  iu  122'.',  "iirin-  Ihc  (Imil  Lnuln."  This  Linden  was 
so  rcmarka.ljlo  and  well  known,  that  fni  centuries  the  (iermans 
wore  accustomed  to  speak  of  Neustadt  as  the  city  "  near  the 
(ireat  Linden."  In  a  poem  written  in  1108,  it  is  described  as 
growing  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  its  branches  being  supported 
by  sixty-seven' pillars.  In  the  year  IHiil,  there  were  eighty- 
two,  and  183'J,  one  hundred  and  six  of  tliem.     They  were  built 


of  stone,  and  erected  just  as  they  were  required,  iu  accordance 
with  the  increase  in  the  horizontal  growth  of  the  branches. 
The  oldest  inscriptions  on  these  pillars  bear  the  respective 
dates  of  1.5.58,  1.562,  and  1-583,  with  the  name  and  escutcheons 
of  those  who  erected  them.  In  the  year  1832,  the  stem  of  this 
tree  was,  at  a  height  of  six  feet  above  the  ground,  thirty-seven 
feet  six  inches  in  circumference.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight  hundred  years  old, 
at  the  lowest  estimate.  Since  1832,  it  has  suffered  so  much 
lay  tempests,  that  it  is  now  almost,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
complete  ruin.  Walnut  trees,  also,  occasionally  reach  a  gi'cat 
age.  There  is  one  iu  the  Baidar  Yalley,  near  Balaklava,  in  the 
Crimea,  which  is  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  It  yields 
annuallj-  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  nuts, 
and  belongs  to  five  Tartar  families,  who  share  its  produce 
peacefully  amongst  themselves. 

There  are  Oaks  now  growing  in  England,  which  were 
planted  before  the  time  of  the  Noi-man  Conquest,  in  1066,  and 
which  are  therefore  more  than  eight  hundred  years  old. 

The  Yew  trees  (Taxns  baocata)  are  still  older.  One  of  these 
trees,  located  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  near  Ripon,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  examined  by  Pennant  in  1770,  and  was  then  more  than 
twelve  hundred  years  old  ;  and  another,  in  the  chiu'chyard  of 
Brabourne,  iu  Kent,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Evelyn, 
in  1660,  had  then  attained  an  age  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  consec|uently  is  now  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old. 

The  so-called  American  Cypress  (Taxodiiun  distichum), 
found  iu  Florida,  in  southern  Louisiana,  and  iu  Mexico,  has 
not  unfrequently,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  groimd,  a  circumference  of  forty  feet,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  very  old.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  now 
grows  in  the  garden  of  Chapultepec,  Mexico,  which  was  of  an 
immense  size  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1-520,  aud  was  then  Icuown  as  Montezuma's 
Cypress  ;  and  in  the  provmce  of  Oaxaca,  iu  the  same  country, 
still  stands  the  same  Cypress  which  sheltered  the  troops  of 
Perdiuando  Cortez.  These  trees  are  at  least  four  thousand 
years  old ;  in  fact,  De  Candolle  considers  them  to  be  much 
older.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  the  world  arc 
found  in  California.  The  Sequoia  (Welliugtonia)  gigantea, 
popularly  known  in  the  district  where  it  grows  as  the 
"  Mammoth  AVashington  Tree,''  was  first  discovered  by  the 
English  traveller  and  naturalist,  Lobb,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
at  an  elevation  of  five  thousand  feet,  and  uear  the  source  of 
the  rivers  Stanislaus  and  San  Antonio.  These  trees  grow 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  even  four  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  bark,  which  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  thick  ;  the  wood  reddish,  but  soft  and  light  ; 
and  the  stem  is  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  iu  diameter.  The 
branches  gi'ow  almost  horizontally  from  the  stem ;  their 
foliage  resembles  that  of  the  Cypress ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  monstrous  size  of  these  trees,  their  cones  are  only  two 
inches  and  a  half  hi  length,  resembling  those  of  the  "Wcymoulli 
Piuc  (Pinus  Strobns) ;  whilst  the  Araucuria,  or  South  American 
Pme,  although  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  Sci(Uoia,  produces 
cones  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  a  child's  head. 

The  Baobab  (Adansouia  digitata),  of  which  we  have  given 
an  illustration  at  p.  21-1,  surpasses  oven  the  trees  of  California 
in  grandeur  and  antiquity.  It  is  the  oldest  vegetable 
monument  on  earth.  Its  stem  is  onl}'  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
in  height,  but  of  immense  proportions,  for  it  is  thirty-four 
feet  in  diameter.  This  colos.sal  circumference  is  an  absolute 
necessit}-;  because,  from  its  summit  it  unfolds  so  vast  a  leaf- 
crown,  that  it  can  only  be  supported  on  such  a  massive 
foundation.  The  maui  branch  rises  perpcndicidarly  to  a 
height  of  sixty  foot,  and  from  it  Ijiimches  extend  themselves 
to  a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  horizontally  an  all  sides; 
so  that  thej'  form  a  noble  leaf-crown,  whose  diameter  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  giving  to  a  single  tree  tlic 
appearance  of  a  whole  forest.  The"  lea\"es  of  the  Baobab  arc 
palmate,  and  forcibly  reniiiul  us  of  the  Horse  Chestnut, 
being  divided  to  the  leaf-stalk.  It  is  covered  with  great 
!Malvaceous-like  Mowers,  which  droop  on  their  peduncles. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  gourd.  In  its  native 
country,  this  tree  bears  ii  name  which  .signifies  "a  thousand 
years ;  "  and,  contrary  to  wliat  is  generally  the  aisc,  this  uamc 
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expresses  what  is,  in  reality,  far  short  of  the  truth.  Adanson 
noticed  one  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  ofi  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  had  been  observed  by  two  English  travellers 
three  centuries  earlier ;  he  found  within  its  trunk  the  inscription 
which  they  had  graven  there,  covered  over  with  three  hundred 
woody  layers,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  estimate  the  rate  of  the 
increase  of  the  stem  in  three  centuries.  With  this  measure  he 
succeeded  in  estimating  the  number  of  years'  growth  of  the 
entire  stem,  and  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  tree,  which  he 
found  to  be  5,150  years.  These  are  a  few,  and  probably  a  very 
few,  of  the  remarkable  trees  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned. 
The  world  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  for  us  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  all  its  remarkable  trees  ;  and  lately  we 
have  learnt  that  some  of  the  colossal  gunr  trees  of  Australia 
surpass  in  size  the  big  Californian  trees. 

But,  although  some  trees  live  for  thousands  of  years,  yet 
the  life  of  all  must  sooner  or  later  terminate ;  for,  to  each  tree, 
equally  with  the  lowly  jilants  which  grow  beneath  its  shade, 
a  limited  period  of  life  has  been  allotted.  This  period  may 
vary  with  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  cu-cumstances  in 
which  the  tree  is  placed,  and  depends  also  on  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  life-force  with  which  the  embryo  was  endowed 
in  the  beginning  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  life  of  all  trees  has 
its  appointed  period,  like  their  form,  altitude,  and  other 
specific  peculiarities. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  the  following  list  of  trees,  which 
is  designed  to  show  how  the  age  of  the  same  tree  may 
vary.     The — 

Palm  lives  from 

Larch  (Larix  europaBa)    from 


Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca) 
Walnut  {Juglaus  regia) 
Olive  (Olea  europfea) 
Orange  (Citi-us  orantium) 
Yew  (Taxus  baccata) 
Oak  (Quercus  euxopiea) 


300  years. 
576      „ 
626      „ 


1,214, 
600,    800, 


.     200  to 

.     263  to 

.    360  to 

.    900  to  1,000  „ 

700,  1,000  to  2,000  „ 

400,     509  to     646  „ 

1,466,  2,588  to  2,880  „ 

860,  1,000  to  1,400  „ 

Harland  Coultas. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 


The  Japan  Privet. — Thi.s  is  so  conspicuously  useful  and  distinct  a 
member  of  its  family  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  direct  attention  specially 
to  it  as,  though  it  is  frecxuently  planted,  it  is  not  sufficiently  known.  With 
leaves  large  and  smooth  like  those  of  a  medium-sized  orange,  and  flowers 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  white  Persian  Lilac,  and  growing  from  six  to 
nine  feet  high,  it  has  all  the  quaUties  for  a  iirst-class  shrubbery  ornament. 
As  a  town  shrub  it  has  still  greater  value,  because  it  will  grow  where  most 
evergreens  faU  in  towns,  and  may  even  be  tried  with  confidence  in  a 
London  "back  yard." 

Plants  that  Succeed  in  the  Shade. — I  have  just  taken  charge 
of  a  place  where  there  are  a  great  many  evergreen  oaks,  some  of  them 
very  large.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground  under  them  is  quite  bare. 
A  few  Laui'ustinus — illustrating  the  "  struggle  for  existence  " — and  some 
Butcher's  Broom  make  up  the  present  undergrowth.  I  am  anxious  to 
exchange  the  bare  soil  for  something  more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Can 
you  kindly  assist  me  ?     The  Butcher' s  Broom  looks  well,  and  perhaps  Ivy 

would  grow. — Ilex   O.vk. [Try,  in  addition  to  Butcher's  Broom,  the 

Aucuba,  various  kinds  of  Periwinkles,  English  and  Irish  Ivy,  and 
Berberis  Aquifolium. — J.  Bakxes.] 

Aueuba  versus  the  Cherry  Laurel.— There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Aucuba  being  decidedly  the  hardier  plant  of  the  two,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  many  purposes  for  which  many  other  faulty  things  are 
employed  in  town,  villa,  and  lai'ge  gardens.  No  plant  surpasses  it  in 
glossy  beauty  where  evergreens  run  riot  in  wild  places  near  our  shores, 
while  in  towns  it  withstands  smut  and  other  detrimental  agents  better 
than  any  other  evergreen.  These  are  not  only  encom-aging  facts  as  regards 
the  common  Aucuba  itself,  but  much  more  so  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  male  plant,  and  the  many  tine  and  strUving  varieties  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  gardens  during  recent  years.  The  Laru'el  is  often  usedfor 
planting  out  railings  and  other  objectionable  surfaces,  whereas  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  the  Aucuba  is  by  far  the  better  plant  of  the 
two. — Henry  Yiner. 

Blighted  Thorns.— Is  the  pinlc  thorn  liable  to  be  blighted  ?  I  have 
a  large  specimen  which  must  now  be  forty  or  fifty  years  old,  and  which 
last  spring,  .just  as  it  was  putting  out  its  leaves,  was  suddenly  struck  ; 
the  leaves  dried  up,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  tree  to  all  appeai-ance 
s  dead,  except,  on  examining  its  trunk,  and  parts  of  its  main  branches 
near  the  stem,  the  sap  still  seems  to  exist.  The  whole  head  of  the  tree, 
which  is  a  very  well  grown  one,  is,  however,  quite  dead.  Some  years  ago 
I  planted  a  pink  thorn  in  another  part  of  the  garden  ;  this  was  struck 
apparently  in  a  very  similar  manner  about  the  month  of  June.  The  tree 
died  off,  and  remained  apparently  dead  all  that  year.  It  was  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  part ;  I  left  it  to  see  if  it  would  recover,  and,  to  my  surprise,  the 
following  year  it  sprouted  and  flowered  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
has  done  well  ever  since. — Montague  Williams. 


NEW,  EAEB,  OR  NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 


SILENE  PEKDULA,  VAB.  BGNNETII. 
Aftek  the  rose-coloured  Silene  pendula  (so  well-known  from  its 
general  use  in  borders  and  in  groups  of  spring  flowers)  we  had  the 
white-flowered  variety  (S.  p.  alba),  and  then  the  deep  rose- 
coloured  variety  (S.  p.  ruberrima).  A  new  variety  has  just  been 
announced  by  MM.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  who  have  named 
it  after  its  raiser,  M.  Bonnet.  It  is  a  seedling  of  S.  p.  ruber, 
rima,  but  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  parent ;  as  in  addition 
to  its  flowers  being  of  a  very  deep  carmine  rose  colour,  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  plant  (stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  calyx)  are  of 
a  very  decided  brownish  red,  which  renders  it  a  valuable  subject 
for  forming  a  contrast  of  colour  in  groups  of  other  plants.  The  old 
S.  p.  ruberrima  had  the  fault  of  growing  in  less  compact  tufts 
than  the  common  rose-coloured  kind ;  but  the  variety  S.  p. 
Bonnetii  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  If  required 
to  flower  in  summer,  it  should  be  sown  thinly  in  the  flower  bed 
in  February,  March,  April,  or  May ;  and  for  sjaring  flowering, 
it  should  be  sown  in  August  or  September  in  a  nursery  bed,  and 
planted  out  either  the  same  autumn  or,  in  a  general  way,  towards 
the  end  of  winter. 

LILITJM    BLOOMERIANXJM. 

This  is  the  most  magnificent  Lily  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Its 
flower  stalks  are  often  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  so 
widely  spread  as  to  be  sUghtly  refiexed.  Flowers,  much  more 
open  and  flexuous  than  the  L.  superbum ;  eight  to  twelve  in 
number,  or,  in  the  most  robust  specimens,  twenty  to  thirty.  This 
Lily  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  others  in  any  stage  of 
its  growth.  The  bulb  is  purplish.  Its  first  bud  above  ground 
is  always  purple,  which  hue  it  bears  in  stem,  leaves  and 
bracts,  in  every  stage  of  its  growth.  The  cotyledonoid  scattered 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem  perish  early,  as  the  proper  whorls 
appear,  leaving,  however,  scars  to  record  their  presence.  The  bulbs 
are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  Californian  Lily.  It  furnishes 
offsets  sparingly,  and  is  not "  somewhat  creeping,"  as  in  L.  pardaUnum, 
which  produces  offsets  abundantly. 

Boot,  a  slightly  oblong,  broadly  conic,  scaly  bulb,  somewhat 
laterally  compressed  ;  scales  lanceolate,  fleshy,  elliptically  incurved  ; 
two  to  three  inches  long ;  somewhat  loosely  set ;  often  oblique  or 
progressively  developed,  but  not  creejjing.  Stemtei'ete;  very  short, 
pubescent  above  and  somewhat  scabrous;  purplish,  smooth  and 
glaucous  below ;  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  broadly  oblanceolate, 
acute  or  snb-acuminate ;  five  to  seven — rarely  nine — nerved  ;  nerves 
pubescent  underneath ;  margins  of  leaves  and  foliaceons  bracts 
slightly  scabrous ;  waved,  varnished  above ;  glabrous  and  shining 
beneath ;  veins  anastomosing  or  reticulate ;  whorled  in  verticles  of 
six  to  twenty  mostly ;  somewhat  scattered  above  and  below.  Peduncles 
alternate ;  long  and  widely  divaricate — often  at  an  obtuse  or 
depressed  angle.  Flowers  nodding,  large,  loosely-recurved,  bell- 
shaped  ;  claws  of  the  three  inner  petals  short — about  one  foui'th  of  an 
inch — and  somewhat  crested ;  claws  of  the  three  outer  nai-rower 
petals  longer — one  half  of  an  inch ;  light  orange-colour,  with  madder 
bromi  velvet-like  spots. — Dr.  Kellogg,  Trans.  Cal.  Acad.  Sciences,  1872. 


TOOLS,    IMPLEMENTS,    &c. 

A   NOVEL    TRELLIS. 
The  art  of  displaying  plants  with  taste  plays  a  highly  important 
part   in   horticulture.     It  is  nothing,  and    at  the  same  time  it  is 

everything.  There 
is  an  English  pro- 
verb too  little 
known,  that  says, 
"  Trifles  make  per- 
fection, and  perfec- 
tion is  not  a  trifle." 
It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  think  the 
accompanying 
sketch  worthy  of 
reproduction. 
Every  one  with  two 
or  three  ends  of 
slightly  galvanised 
wire  can  make  this 
little  iron  trellis  in 
a  very  neat  manner.  It  is  handier  than  the  commoner  kinds  of  trellis, 
and  the  plants  suspend  themselves  from  it  in  a  more  graceful  and 


airy  manner. 


Edouakd  Andke. 
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NEW  PATENTS. 

Mk.  House,  Devizes,  has  patented  an  implement  for  extracting  weeds 
and  roots  from  lawns.  It  consists  of  a  metal  tube  three-fourth  inch  in 
diameter  and  two  feet  six  inches  long,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
a  foot  piece  or  treader,  and  a  short  tube  three  inches  long  and  one  inch 
in  diameter  sharpened  to  a  knife  edge,  and  fitted  with  a  plunger  worked 
by  a  rod  passing  through  the  whole  tube,  and  actuated  by  a  lever  handle. 
The  tube  hag  a  cross  handle. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mussleton,  Lancashire,  has  patented  an  improved  appa- 
ratus for  sowing  or  distributing  seed.  It  consists  of  a  perforated  cylinder 
driven  by  the  main  axle  and  revolving  beneath  a  seed-box.  The  surface 
of  the  cylinder  forms  the  bottom  of  the  seed-box,  and  is  perforated  all 
over  with  recesses,  each  about  the  size  to  contain  one  seed.  Above  the 
cylinder  a  wire-guard  lets  the  seeds  pass,  bat  prevents  them  from  bearing 
heavily  on  the  cylinder. 

Ax  American  patents  a  mode  of  colouring  seeds  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  soil,  that  they  may  bo  sown  uniforinly.  The  seeds  are 
moistened,  then  rolled  in  flour  till  they  are  coated.  This  coating  is 
further  stated  to  aid  germination,  from  its  absorption  and  retention  of 
moisture. 


KEMP'S  GRAPE  RAIL. 
\Vf.  have  mnch  pleasure  in  engraving  a  sketch  of  a  new  patent 
niTangement  for  preserving  grapes  in  wator,  a  practice  now  becoming 
common.  This  contrivance  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener 
at  Allniry  Park,  in  Surrey,  and  mainly  consists  in  the  substitution  of 
a  zinc  trough  for  a  series  of  bottles.  We  believe  it  to  be  handier  than 
the  bottles.  For  the  rest  the  woodcut  explains  itself.  Wo  hope  tliis 
and  similar  contrivances  may  servo  to  popularize  this  mode  of  keeping 
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Komp's  (lrii])e  Rail. — \,  front  viinv  ;  71.  wiilo  view  nf  support;  D,  on<l  view  of 
trouj?h  ;  V,  sitlu  view  of  trongli. 

grapes,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  great  boon  to  tho  gardener. 
We  were  as  fully  assured  of  its  merits  when  ovorybody  was  laughing 
!it  it  as  now  when  it  is  being  widely  adopteil.  As  Mr.  Hill,  of  Koelo 
Hall,  says,  "  There  is  no  question  about  its  being  the  right  course 
lo  piirsiu'  with  lulo  grapes.  It  not  only  relievos  tlie  vines  and 
.•lUmvs  one  to  clear  the  house,  and  utilise  it  for  any  other  purpose, 
l.iil  I  ho  grapoa  may  bo  kept  perfectly  for  months." 


Tho  Shamrock.—  It  was  some  dim  conception  of  the  worship  due 
lo  an  iiilnr;Ll»li'  Trinityin  Unity  which  led  the  Persians  of  old  to  reverence 
the  tlivei'Told  leaves  of  the  shamrock  as  .lymbolic  of  a  Divine  Triad,  to 
whom  this  plant  was  (ronsecrated  by  the  sons  of  Iran  for  many  long 
centuries  iM'e  St.  Patrick  made  ust>  i>f  tho  same  green  leaf  to  exemplit'y 
the  same  mystery  to  tho  sons  of  Krin.  We  Tii:iy  nnlioe,  by  thi'  way,  that 
the  name  of  the'  shamrock,  like  the  idea  it  sy(>il)nlises,  claims  to  have 
reached  us  from  tho  Kast,  the  word  being  identical  iu  the  Arabic. — 
Miss  OorUon  Cioiniiiinj,  in  "Qmd  Words." 


THE     PR  OPA  GATOR. 

THE   ART   OF    GRAFTING. 
(Continued  from  page  407.) 

We  have  remarked  in  our  garden  that  in  bilateral  cordons 
that  is,  -when  the  stem  divides  right  and  left  in  the  form  of  a  T, 
the  jjarts  join  easily  enough  in  grafting  bj'  approach  or 
lengthening;  but  as  the  sap  meets  in  two  opposing  currents, 
the  same  uniformity  of  growth  is  not  obtained  as  with  the 
unilateral  cordon. 

Use  of  Api'ro.ycii  Gr-^ftixg  for  Ixcre.istxo  the  Size  or 
Fruit. — This  application  of  grafting  by  approach  is  not  vci-y 
common,  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  demands  some  skill  on  the  part 
of  tho  operator,'and,  in  the  next,  success  does  not  always  crown 
his  work.  We  have,  however,  more  than  once  seen  its  suc- 
cessful results,  and  esjjecially  with  M.  G.  Luizet,  arboriculturist 


Grafting  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Pear. 

at  Ecully,  who  in  18-'')6  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  at  Lyons 
at  tho  inauguration  of  the  Pomological  Congress.  About  the 
month  of  June  a  young  herbaceous  branc-h  is  grafted  by 
a]i]iroach  on  the  stalk  of  a  pear,  and  bandaged  with  a 
woollen  thread,  which  must  not  be  drawn  too  tightly. 
If  the  branch  continues  to  grow  vigorously,  the  cud  of  it  is 
pinched;  if  it  has  ceased  to  increase  in  length,  it  is  left  as  it 
is.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  greater  flow  of  nourishment  to 
the  fruit.  When  the  fruit  has  come  on  thebranchlct  a  feeding 
scion  may  be  inarched  upon  the  branchlet,  in  addition  to  the 


Grafting  to  increase  tho  size  of  tho  reacli 


scion  on  tho  fruit  stalk.  Wo  have  tried  this  with  .success 
With  fruits  which  Iiavotoo  short  or  too  slender  stalks,  like  tho 
ajiplo  or  pe.acli,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  grafting  by 
ordinary  approach,  or  inarching  tho  herbaceous  branch  on  the 
fruiting  branch  as  near  as  possible  to  where  tho  fruit  of  the 
branch  will  grow.  The  bandages  shoiild  be  tied  so  as  to  be 
easily  opened  without  cutting. — C.  Jiiihil'n  "  I' Art  tif  Giv_/?(T." 
{To  he  continued.) 


Propagating  Camellias,  Azaleas,   and   Epaerises.— Could 

V(iu  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  best  propag.ite  these  phmt^s  ?    t'.  11.  1*. 

ICanu'llias  and  azaleas  nmy  be  propagated  by  inai-ching,  grsifting,  and 
bndiling.  The  camelliius  on  the  single  rod.  and  the  azaleas  on  si>n\e  of  the 
varieties  of  Pha>nicea.  Kpacrises  may  be  inere;ised  by  means  of  cuttings 
struck  in  silver  sand  under  bell  glasses  on  a  slight  bottom  heat. 
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THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 


STEAWBEERT  CULTUEE. 

Amongst  soft  summer  fruits  the  Strawberry  stands  pre- 
eminent, both,  in  its  fresh  ripe  state,  and  also  as  a  preserve. 
It  may  be  cultivated  with  more  or  less  success  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  most  at  home  in  deep  alluvial 
soils  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  a  good  deep  loam  resting  on 
a  well-drained  clay;  and  though  spring  frosts  sometimes 
injure  the  grower's  prospects,  still,  generally  iinder  fair  treat- 
ment, Strawberries  are  a  certain  crop. 

Deep  digging  or  trenching  I  look  uijon  as  all  important ;  it 
helps  to  drain  and  warm  cold  heavy  clays,  and,  by  deepening 
hot,  hght  soil,  allows  the  roots  to  run  down  to  a  cool  medium, 
thus  enabling  them  to  resist  the  hea-t  and  drought  of  a  dry 
summer.  Where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  break  it  up  thoroughly  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  do  not  bring  it  to  the  surface  ; 
simply  breaking  it  up  will  let  in  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  rain  will  percolate  through  it  more 
freely,  leaving,  on  its  way,  the  soluble  manurial  matter  carried 
from  the  richer  surface  soil ;  and  thus  a  gradual,  but  constant, 
improvement  will  take  place  in  its  character. 

For  heavy  land,  burnt  earth  or  charred  rubbish  of  all  kinds 
may  be  applied  with  advantage,  along  with  moderate  dressings 
of  "lime  and  liberal  manuring;  bnt  the  manure  should  be 
trenched  in  deeply,  and. the  lime,  burnt  earth,  or  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  dust,  spread  on  the  surface  after  the  digging,  and  be 
lightly  forked  in. 

In  the  case  of  poor  sandy  soils,  they  also  will  be  much  im- 
proved bydeeptrenching,buryingthe  manure  moderately  deep  ; 
and  afterwards,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  spread  over  the  surface 
at  least  an  inch  of  clay  or  marl,  and  allow  it  to  remain,  if  pos- 
sible, exposed  to  the  atmosphere  several  weeks,  when,  selecting 
a  dry  day,  it  may  be  forked  in.  But  clay  being  the  heavier 
substance,  its  tendency  is  always  downwards ;  therefore,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  bury  it  too  deeply. 

Although  I  recommend  a  liberal  application  of  manure  to 
land  intended  for  Strawberries,  still,  one  word  of  caution  may 
be  necessary,  as  it  is  for  the  inexperienced  alone  that  these 
rem.arks  are  intended.  It  is  possible,  by  using  heavy  dressings 
of  rank  manure  only  just  buried  iinder  the  surface,  to  defeat 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view — it  is,  in  fact,  possible  to 
grow  magnificent  foliage  with  very  little  fruit ;  indeed,  over 
luxuriance,  as  most  people  know,  is  an  enemy  to  fruitfulness — 
therefore,  trench  deeply,  burying  the  manure  in  the  middle 
and  bottom.  The  surface  can  easily  be  put  right  by  top  di-ess- 
ings,  when  necessary. 

The  best  time  for  making  new  plantations  is  in  August, 
although,  in  special  cases,  they  may  be  made  in  spring.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  making  a  new  plantation  of  the  best  of  the 
plants  that  have  been  forced  in  pots.  Such  plants  invariably 
do  well,  and  bear  an  excellent  crop  the  following  season  ;  still, 
in  a  general  way,  when  young  plants  are  used,  August  is  the 
best  month  in  which  to  plant.  Let  the  ground  be  made  firm 
before  planting,  and  let  each  plant  have  room  for  individual 
development.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  thick  planting,  but 
rather  the  reverse ;  as  not  only  is  the  frnit  not  so  fine 
but  much  of  it  may  be  injured  by  the  feet  of  those  who 
gather  it. 

Plant  in  rows  two  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  eighteen  inches 
plant  from  plant.  Many  good  cultivators  allow  even  more 
space,  but,  considering  that  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  years 
is  the  longest  time  I  recommend  the  plant  to  remain  on  the 
spot,  I  think  the  above  distances  will  be  found  sufficient. 
Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  best  to  lay  the  runners  into  small 
pots  early  in  July ;  but  many  have  not  the  time  or  convenience 
for  doing  so.  It  is  best,  also,  to  plant  in  showery  weather. 
But  August  is  frequently  a  dry  month  ;  therefore,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  plant  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  are  not  in 
pots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  together  two  or  three  bushels  of 
damp  earth,  and  short  dung  in  about  equal  proportions,  work- 
ing them  up  into  a  thick  stiff  kind  of  paste,  and  when  each 
plant  is  lifted,  take  a  Httle  of  the  plastic  material,  and  place  it 
round  the  roots,  working  it  into  a  ball.  A  handy  lad  will  do 
this  a  deal  quicker  than  I  can  write  it,  and  new  plantations 
may  be  made  in  this  manner  in  dry  weather  almost  without  a 


leaf  flagging.  Soak  the  plants  well  as  the  planting  proceeds, 
drawing  a  little  dry  earth  round  the  plants  with  a  rake, 
to  check  evaporation,  and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  dry 
indeed,  they  will  not  require  much  further  attention  in  water- 
ing. Always  make  it  a  rule  to  pull  up  all  barren  or  unfruitful 
plants  as  soon  as  them  true  character  is  perceived.  There  will 
then  be  less  difficulty  in  selecting  prolific  runners. 

Unless  very  strong  plants  are  used,  they  will  not  occupy  all 
the  land  the  first  season ;  therefore,  if  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  a  light  crop  of  some  kind  of  vegetable  or  salad 
might  be  taken,  without  doing  any  material  injury  to  the 
Strawberries.  The  best  arrangement  of  this  kind  that  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice  is  the  following : — 

Supposing  the  Strawberries  are  planted  in  August,  and  the 
ground  hoed  over  the  following  March,  the  rows  of  Strawber- 
ries may  be  top-dressed  with  manui'e,  and  one  drill  of  onions 
sown  between  every  two  rows  of  Strawberries  in  the 
centre  of  the  space.  I  have  seen  splendid  crops  of  onions 
grown  this  way  without  injuring  the  Strawberries.  Make  a 
new  plantation  annually,  trenching  up  at  the  same  time  a 
corresponding  plot  of  old  plants. 

Strawberries  are,  in  a  measure,  surface-rooting  plants  ; 
therefore,  do  not  permit  the  spade  to  be  used  amongst  them 
but  when  an  intermediate  crop  of  onions  has  been  harvested 
the  first  season.  After  they  are  removed,  and  the  runners 
cleared  off  in  September,  a  dressing  of  manure  may  be  lightly 
forked  in  the  spaces  between  the  Strawberries,  taking  care- not 
to  use  the  f oi-k  too  close  to  the  plants.  Leave  on  all  foliage 
till  March,  to  protect  the  crowns  dui-ing  the  winter ;  but  in  the 
spring  dressing  any  old  foliage  that  has  been  damaged  by  the 
wuiter's  storms  may  be  cut  away,  and  the  plants  afterwards 
top-dressed  with  manure  heavily  all  over  the  bed;  and  before 
the  blooms  open,  place  a  layer  of  clean  straw,  long  grass,  or 
litter,  of  some  kind,  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  If  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry  about  the  tiure  the  fruit  is  setting,  a  good 
soaking  or  two  of  water  will  be  beneficial ;  but  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  heavy  mulching  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
much  watering. 

The  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  now  becoming  very 
numerous  ;  but  some  of  the  best  old  kinds  still  retain  their 
hold  on  public  favour — a  clear  proof  that  they  are  not  yet 
beaten.  Although  I  think  it  is  best  to  place  the  main  depend- 
ence upon  three  or  four  varieties  that  have  been  proved,  in 
many  situations  to  be  trustworthy,  still,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  an  age  of  j)rogress,  and 
that  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  taking  place  in  most  of  our 
cultivated  plants.  Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  folly  for 
those  who  wish  to  have  the  best  of  its  class,  to  ignore  new 
varieties  ;  although,  I  have  no  doubt,  many  new  varieties  will 
come  and  go  before  some  of  our  old  favourites  disappear. 

In  making  the  following  selection,  I  have  enumerated  a  few 
of  the  best  old  varieties,  adding,  also,  several  good  new  ones 
that  I  .think  may  be  depended  on : — 
Keens'  Seedling. — This  is  so  -well  known,  that  little  need  be  said  about 

it.    It  is  first-class  in  flavour,  ripens  moderately  early,  and  the  fi'uit 

packs  and  travels  well. 
President. — Firm,  good  flavour,  bears  well ;  one  of  the  most  useful. 
Bkitish  Queen. — A  weU-known  old  land,  of  fine  flavour ;  in  deep,  warm 

soils  is  almost  unequalled ;  rather  tender. 
Caeoline  StJPEEB.4-. — Hardy,  free  grower  ;  fruit,  large,  fine  flavour. 
Trollope's  ViCTORI-i. — Strong,  vigorous  gi'ower  ;  very  free  bearer,  and 

has  the  property  of  swelling  oS  its  late  fruit  almost  as  well  as  the 

first ;  does  weU  in  hot,  dry  soils. 
Elton  Pine. — Large,  high-coloured  fruit,  brisk  flavour ;  one  of  the  best 

late  kinds. 
Yicomtesse   Hericakt   de   Thury.— Eipens   early,  bears   freely,    fiae 

high-coloured  fruit ;  does  well  in  dit&cult  situations. 
Marguerite. — Large  fruit,  of  a  pale  red  colour ;  very  free  bearer. 
Dii.  Hogg. — Hardy,  large,  good  flavour ;  highly  recommended. 
Frogmore  Late  Pine.— Yery  large  pale  friiit;  rich  flavour;  good  late 

kind. 
If  very  early  fruit  is  wanted,  a  few  Black  Prince  may  be 
planted  on  a  warm  border,  and  a  few  Elton  or  Progmore  Pine 
for  a  late  supply  of  large  fruit,  in  a  north  aspect,  and  the 
Alpuie  will  continue  the  season  till  the  end  of  October. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Alpme  is  not  more  largely  grown 
than  it  is.  I  know  market  gardeners,  as  a  class,  understand 
their  interests  thoroughly ;  but  I  have  often  thought  it  would 
pay  them  to  grow  the  Alpine  extensively  for  market  after  the 
other  kinds  of  Strawberries  were  over.  E.  Hobday. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN, 


Vegetable  Crops  in  the  Orchard. — Am  I  right  in  proposing  to 

grow  vegetable  crops  in  a  smaU  orchard  of  pear  trees  ? [Perfectly 

right.  'W'e  know  of  no  better  examples  of  good  culture  than  some 
London  market  gardens,  in  which  rhubarb  and  other  vegetables  are 
planted  beneath  the  orchai'd  trees.] 

A  Large  Peach  Orchard. — Colonel  Edward  Wilkins  has  now  1,350 
acres,  with  130,000  trees.  The  peaches  from  his  orchard  (near  Chester- 
town,  Maryland)  are  packed  in  crates,  and  sent  to  Baltimore  to  one 
factory,  which  contracts  for  the  whole  crop.  In  1869  they  netted  him 
one  dollar  ten  cents  per  crate  ;  last  year  only  thirty-five  cents,  or^  seven- 
teen and  a  half  cents  per  basket ;  yet,  at  this  price  he  esteems  it  more 
profitable  to  grow  peaches  than  to  grow  com  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  per 
bushel  for  a  crop  of  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 

Shaia  iPruit  Syrups. — It  appears  that  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  fruit  syrups,  which,  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo  j)rinciple,  con- 
tain no  fruit  whatever,  but  are  artificially  prepared  from  solutions  of 
sugar,  flavoured  with  ether,  and  coloured  with  aniline  dye.  There  are, 
fortunately,  various  tests  for  this  disgraceful  imposture — such  as  nitric 
acid,  which,  when  mixed  in  equal  volume  with  real  fruit  syrup,  causes  no 
change,  but  turns  the  imitation  yeUow.  With  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  artificial  remains  unchanged,  and  the  real  becomes  lilac  or  green, 
so  that  the  preventives  against  making  our  interior  an  ethereal  dye-house 
are  easily  obtained,  and  put  in  force. 

Freeing  Starved  Trees  on  the  Quince  Stock.— Cut  several 
slits  lengthwise  (that  is  to  say,  vertically)  into  the  back  of  the  swoUen 
part  of  the  stem,  at  the  point  where  the  gi-aft  and  stock  meet.  Extend  the 
cuts  upwards  above  the  point  of  junction  till  they  are  three  or  four  inches 
long.  A  bit  of  crock,  or  better  charcoal,  inserted  in  each  slit  to  keep  it 
from  closing,  will  tend  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  Then  heap  some 
good  soil  above  all  roundup  the  stem,  so  as  to  cover  the  part  operated  on. 
Of  course,  the  tree  has  never  been  disturbed  during  this  process  from 
where  it  is  planted.  The  tree  will  soon  throw  out  roots  from  the  point  of 
union  and  above  it,  and  as  the  pear  rapidly  tends  to  outgrow  the  quince, 
,  the  pear  roots  mil  eventually  but  gi'adually  overcome  those  of  tho  stock. 
Meanwhile,  the  tree  will  continue  fruitful,  as  there  is  no  suddeu  shock, 
bat  gradual  change.  It  is  a  capital  plan  ivith  trees  on  the  quince  in  very 
poor  dry  soil. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TUE  CUCUMBER— ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 

{Coniin  ued  from  page  437.) 

Am  AND  MOISTURE. 

The  necessity  for  air  and  moisture  cannot  be  over-rated,  for 
though  many  yc;iv.s  ago  some  of  our  learned  facans  (Knight 
among  the  nambor)  considered  the  ventilation  to  plant  houses 
unnecessary,  it  is  novr  established  that  the  sturdy  growth  of 
the  plant  i.s  proportionate  to  tlie  free  access  of  air,  so  long  as 
that  air  is  of  tiie  necessary  warmth,  and  contains  a  proper 
amount  of  moistiu'c.  Dry,  hot  air  is  very  destructive  to  the 
tissue  of  plants  by  drinking  up  its  moisture;  but  vcarm,  moist 
air  tends  to  the  distension  of  tho  fabric  of  the  plant,  and  to  its 
perf jrming  its  functions  in  the  best  manner.  Plants  that  are 
natuivilly  the  inhabitants  of  shady  places,  and  others  with 
tender  foliage  like  the  Cucumber,  require  more  moisture  than 
hard-wooded  or  siicculcnt  plants.  Plants  of  that  description 
will  not  endure  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  except  in  the  presence 
of  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  not  because  of 
an  abundant  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  which  takes 
place  in  tlic  presence  of  light,  is  injurious  or  otherwise  than 
unfavouralile  to  them,  but  because  the  epidermis  allows  tho 
escape  too  freely  by  insensible  perspiration,  and  honec  they 
wither  and  die.  In  tho  admission  of  air  into  a  forcing  house — 
more  especially  during  tho  prevalence  of  cold  or  north-east 
winds — it  is  most  essential  that  it  should  be  supplied  with 
moistni'o  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  plants,  and  if 
special  ])rovision  is  not  made  by  evaporating  troughs  at  tho 
place  of  iugress,  care  must  be  taken,  by  sprinkling  the  pal  hs 
and  walls  of  tho  house,  that  tho  moisture  shall  bo  supplied 
before  the  foliage  can  be  injured  by  it.  No  plant  suffers  more 
from  a  dry  high  temperature  and  a  rapid  current  of  air  than 
tlic  Cucumber.  Us  foliage  is  so  tender  that  it  is  quickly  dried 
up.  This,  in  some  measure,  accounts  for  tho  success  whicli 
attends  the  cultivation  of  tho  i)lant  in  dung  frames,  wliere  it 
receives  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture  ;  but  snjiply  tho  same 
amount  to  a  jiit  or  house  of  larger  dimensions,  and  success 
is  greater,  because  there  is  a  freer  circulation  of  air  and  a 
larger  atmosphere  to  food  from — for,  be  it  known,  plants  feed 
almost  as  much  from  the  atmosphere  as  they  do  through  the 
roots  from  the   soil.     Should  the  plants  at  any  time  Hag  or 


droop,  they  do  so  from  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
therefore  do  not  give  more  air  to  cool  it,  as  some  wotild  advise, 
as  that  will  only  increase  the  evil,  but  immediately  close  the 
house  or  pit  and  sprinkle  it,  and,  if  necessary,  shade  it  for  a 
short  time.  The  plants  are  suffering  from  the  juices  being 
carried  away  faster  than  the  roots  can  supply  it,  and  hence 
they  wither  and  cb-oop.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  by  a 
proper  apportionment  and  comljmation  of  light,  heat,  air,  and 
moisture  that  success  in  plant  management  is  secured.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  either  in  excess  is  injirrious, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
required.  The  careful  cultivator  will,  therefore,  so  adjust  his 
management  as  to  secure  these  indispensable  requirements  in 
due  and  proper  quantity. 

THE  CUCUMBER  UPON  DUXG  BEDS. 

This,  though  the  original  and  perhaps  not  the  worst  system 
of  management,  is  attended  by  so  much  trouble,  and  we  might 
add  danger,  that  but  few  follow  it  at  the  present  time.  Still 
there  are  those  who  dehght  in  Cucumber  culture  who  have 
no  other  resoiu-ce  from  which  to  prosecute  their  favourite 
hobby.  Pits  and  houses  are  too  expensive  for  them,  so  that 
the  Cucumber  frame  must  still  be  considered  oue  of  the  institu- 
tions of  gardening.  In  years  gone  by  the  expense  that  used 
to  be  incurred  to  out  by  means  of  dung  heat  a  few  Cucumbers 
in  February  was  very  great,  while  those  who  tried  to  get  them 
by  such  means  through  the  winter  obtained  them  at  an 
enormous  cost.  Most  people  who  want  this  vegetable  in 
ciuantity  and  perfection  have  their  pit  or  house  heated  by  a 
flue  or  hot  water,  and  some  of  the  working  men  in  large  towns 
make  considerable  sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of  their  surplus 
stock. 

rREr.UlING   THE    DUNG. 

The  dmig  for  the  formation  of  a  hotbed  must  be  properly 
prepared — that  is,  it  must  be  reduced  to  uniform  consistency 
as  to  its  state  of  decomposition ;  be  rendered  somewhat  dry, 
and  as  free  as  possible  from  that  rank  fennentation  by  which 
so  much  ammonia  is  evolved.  To  that  end,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  quantity  of  stable  litter  be  procured — say  two,  three, 
or  more  cartloads,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bed  to  be 
formed.  This  must  be  thrown  into  a  ridge  six  to  eight  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  of  proportionate  height,  taking  care  in 
tho  operation  to  shake  every  portion  vrith  the  fork  thoroughly 
out,  and  to  mix  the  wet  and  dry  portions  regularly  together. 
This  will  secure  uniform  fermentation ;  but,  should  any 
portion  of  tho  fresh  dmig  be  very  dry,  or  in  what  is  called  a 
mouldy  state,  consocpient  upon  being  overheated,  that  portion 
must  be  sprinkled  and  made  quite  wet  with  fresh  water.  As 
soon  as  tho  mass  gets  to  a  good  heat,  which  will  be  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  the  heap  must  be  turned  again,  observing  jiro- 
ciselj'  the  same  rules  as  to  shaking  the  dung  thoroughly  ont, 
mixing  tho  dry  and  wet  portions  together,  and  sprinkling  any 
part  that  may  require  such  an  aid  to  fermentatiou.  To  jireparo 
dung  properly  for  a  hotbed,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  turn  it 
three,  four,  or,  in  some  cases,  more  times  ;  in  fact,  it  requires 
to  be  turned  until  such  time  as  it  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
unform  decomposition,  dry  rather  than  wet,  and  as  free  as 
possible  from  that  rank  steam  which,  when  full  of  ammonia 
brings  the  tears  into  your  eyes.  A. 

{To  be  confhniod.) 


How  to  Keep  Tools  in  Proper  Order.— Keep  constantly  iu  tho 
tool-house  a  dry  cloth  and  an  oiled  one.  When  a  tool  is  brought  m,  as  it 
is  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  it  should  be  cleaned  and  wiped  with  the 
dry  cloth.  If  it  is  not  to  bo  used  tho  ucxt  day,  the  oiled  cloth  is  then 
rubl)ed  over  it.  By  pursuing  this  course  through  the  suinmor,  every 
injplenient  is  kept  bright  and  ready  for  use.  In  addition  to  thi.-!,  hoes, 
shovels,  spades,  cSrc,  are  kept  sharp.  All  this  time  use  lard -oil ;  but  when 
tho  tools  are  laid  by  for  a  long  time  give  them  a  good  coat  of  Unsoed-oil. 
This  forms  a  covering  that  is  imper\'ious  to  moisture,  and  the  tool  is  as 
bright  iu  the  spring  as  when  laid  away  iu  the  fall. — .'liiicriVnii  l\'i>fi: 

Use  for  Charcoal  Dust. — Elijah  Low,  Bangor,  Slaino,  writes : — "  I 
have  a  fruit  garden  of  over  fifty  plum  and  pear  trees,  which,  as  a  rule,  bear 
regularly  every  year,  and  I  have  not  used  stable  manure  for  twenty  yeai's. 
For  anuuonia  (which  all  fruit  trees  need  largely),  I  take  a  hogshead,  bore 
sever.il  inch  auger-holes  in  the  head,  then  fill  it  with  olmiw.il  dust ;  into 
this  I  pour  all  the  chamber-«iiter,  and  not  a  jKirticIo  of  aminonia  will 
escape.  In  a  few  months  the  dust  will  be  so  ohai-ged  with  this  valuablo 
fertilizer  that  iu  stirring  it  the  etHuvium  will  ho  nearly  as  strong  as  that 
from  an  old-fashionod  smelling-bottlo.    This  I  dig  in  for  my  trees." 
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THE    GARDEN     IN    THE    HOUSE. 

ON    CHOOSING    FLOWEES    FOE    DEOOEATING 
VASES. 

There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  more  art  in  this  matter  than  in  arranging 
the  flowers  when  they  have  been  selected.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
leave  to  go  into  a  well.stocked  garden,  and  cut  what  you  like  ;  it  may 
be,  too,  that  you  have  a  carte-blanche  to  get  anything  you  fancy  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  on  several  occasions  to 
be  allowed  to  ransack  the  finest  collections  of  Orchids  round  London, 
and  to  take  away  every  flower  I  choose  to  ask  for.  These  are  oppor- 
tunities on  which  much  discrimination  must  be  exercised ;  for,  whether 
it  be  your  own,  or  your  friends  garden  and  houses  that  you  are  free 
to  plunder,  it  behoves  you  not  to  take  a  single  bloom  that  j'ou 
cannot  make  good  use  of ;  to  do  so  would  not  only  be  wasteful  or 
extravagant,  but,  what  is  worse,  it  would  be  a  selfish  act,  as  it  would 
deprive  others  of  the  chance  of  making  use  of  them ;  and  really  good 
flowers  are  never  so  plentiful,  that  no  one  will  buy  or  accept  them. 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  have  thus  far  considered  the  selec- 
tion of  flowers  are  doubtless  exceptional,  as  the  majority  of  decorators 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  exercise  their-  choice  of  blooms  under  more  or  less 
restriction.  In  that  case  you  must,  in  the  first  place,  ascertain  clearly 
what  you  can  have  and  what  you  may  not  have.  Go  over  the  collec- 
tion to  be  culled  from  repeatedly ;  calculate  carefully  which  of  the 
flowers  are  most  suitabe  for  the  vases  at  your  disposal,  and  mentally 
discai'd  all  those  for  which  you  have  not  a  vase  of  the  proper  form,  or 
that  will  not  look  well  at  the  time,  or  by  the  time,  they  are  wanted  to 
look  at  their  best,  or  that  require  certain  foliage  which  you  cannot 
command.  Having  thus  eliminated  what  you  cannot  use,  you  must 
next  group,  "  in  your  mind's  eye,"  some  of  the  remaining  flowers,  and 
think  which  will  combine  best  to  make  the  most  eifective  arrange- 
ment for  the  intended  purpose.  All  this  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
unnecessary ;  but  they  would  soon  alter  their  views  if  they  were 
oSten  asked  to  furnish  a  dinner-table  with  flowers  for  a  few  shillings, 
when  to  do  it  well  would  need  the  expenditure  of  as  many  pounds.  It 
is  under  such  restrictions  that  the  comparative  abilities  of  table 
decorators  are  most  apparent. 

I  have  often  wished  that  some  one  would  offer  a  prize,  in  competing 
for  which  the  competitors  should  be  restricted  to  one  or  more  vases 
of  a  certain  definite  form  and  size,  and  to  a  certain  specified  list  of 
flowers,  with  an  intimation  that  the  foliage  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  each  exhibitor,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  all  the  flowers 
mentioned.  The  list  of  flowers  should  include  kinds  that  are  unsuit- 
able as  well  as  suitable  for  the  form  of  vase  chosen.  Such  a  comjje- 
tition  would  afford  a  better  test  of  skill  in  arrangement  than  any  prize 
that  has  yet  been  ofilered.  If  such  a  prize  were  to  be  offered,  the  art  of 
choosing  flowers  would  be  illustrated  by  the  results  produced ;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  best  effects  would  prove  to  have  been 
made  with  the  smallest  variety  of  flowers.  W. 


CONCEALING  POTS  UNDEE  DINING-TABLES. 

Plants  would,  I  am  sure,  be  oftener  used  for  the  decoration 
of  a  dinner-table  if  the  difficulty  of  hiding  the  pots  could  be 
got  over.  Covering  a  flower-pot  with  common  fern  fronds, 
which  have  been  stuck  round  the  edge  and  bent  over,  is 
probably  the  best  way  of  concealing  the  heavy  block  of  dull 
red  colour.  I  like  this  better  than  any  pot  covers  I  have 
yet  seen,  be  they  silver,  gilt,  glass,  chuia,  terra-cotta,  or  wood. 
When  the  plant  is  a  fern  of  suitable  character,  it  looks  well 
at  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  of  moss  decorated  with  flowers ; 
the  only  objection  to  this  way  of  hiding  the  pot  is,  that  the 
width  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  often  too  great  for  a 
narrow  table. 

After  trying  every  scheme  that  I  could  hear  or  think  of, 
there  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  plan  so  simple  and  so  manageable 
as  that  of  putting  the  pot  through  the  table.  The  expense 
of  arranging  the  table  to  do  this  is  very  trifling,  and  the 
necessary  alteration  does  not  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
table  when  it  is  not  used  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  following  illustration  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  fix  a 
supporting  shelf  under  the  table  to  receive  the  pot,  which 
can  thereon  be  blocked  up  until  its  rim  touches,  or  nearly 
touches,  the  under  surface  of  the  top  of  the  table.  But  it 
does  not  show  how  the  stem  passes  through  the  table  top. 
This  is,  however,  easily  explained.  A  spare  leaf  for  the  table 
must  be  made  ;  but  as  it  need  not  be  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  and  of  any  common  wood,  unpolished,  this 
addition  to  the  household  furniture  will  not  be  a  costly  one. 


This  spare  leaf  is  to  be  cut  into  two  pieces  by  the  removal 
from  its  centre  of  a  piece  three  or  four  inches  long.  Then  on 
the  table  being  put  together,  there  will  be  a  square  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  through  which  a  flower-pot  can  be  dropped 
on  to  the  shelf  below,  or  if  the  pot  is  too  large  to  go  through 
the  hole,  the  plant  must  be  placed  upon  the  shelf  first,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  table  afterwards  pushed  into  their  places 
over  the  pot. 


If  it  be  wished  to  apply  this  principle  to  tables  which  are 
not  to  be  covered  with  cloths,  the  only  additional  expense  will 
be  that  of  the  wood  of  this  extra  leaf  being  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  which  the  table  is  made,  and  of  its  being 
polished. 

The  drawing  herewith  shows  a  plant  of  white  Bouvardia 
passed  through  a  table.  The  pot  was  filled  up  with  good 
moss.  The  table  cloths  having  been  duly  arranged,  some 
good  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  were  stuck  into  the  moss,  some 
lying  on  the  cloth,  whilst  amongst  them  were  arranged  a  few 
blooms  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  cream-coloured  Chrysan- 
themums. The  effect  of  a  series  of  these  groups,  placed  at 
intervals  down  a  set  of  long  narrow  tables  in  a  large  room, 
was  very  pleasing  and  much  admii-ed. 


Some  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  they  could  produce  as 
good  an  effect  without  using  the  plant  as  I  have  described, 
and  without  a  hole  through  the  table.  Let  them  try  it,  and 
they  will  find  out  that,  they  are  wrong,  that  is  if  they  are  not 
to  he  allowed  to  cut  up  the  plant.  Of  course  the  same  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  sticking  branches  of  Bouvardia  mto  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  a  plate,  and  finishmg  it  off  as  before 
mentioned;  but  then  the  plant  is  destroyed.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  putting  the  pot  through  the  table,  the  plant  can  be 
used  repeatedly  all  the  time  it  is  in  bloom,  and  after  blooming 
is  over  it  can  be  saved  for  use  again  next  year  in  the  same 
manner.  With  rare  and  valualile  j^lants  this  is  an  important 
consideration.  T. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

I  THINK  it  was  Professor  Owen  who  first  divested  falling  leaves  of  all 
pensiveness,  by  showing  that  they  fell,  not  because  an  old  leaf  had 
died,  but  because  a  new  leaf  was  born.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Ruskin  will 
excuse  me  for  directing  attention  to  this  more  cheerful  view  of  the 
matter ;  it  is  in  strict  accordance  mth  science.  The  leaf  is  pushed 
off  by  the  advance  of  life — not  blasted  by  the  breath  of  death.  The 
new  bud  at  its  base  gives  it  notice  to  quit.  Ey-and-by  that  notice 
becomes  so  urgent,  that  it  cannot  be  resisted ;  the  swelling  bud 
becomes  so  large  as  to  push  the  old  leaf  off.  Possibly  Professor  Owen 
may  favour  us  with  his  version  of  the  matter  in  his  own  words,  which 
would  be  so  much  better  than  mine.  This  hopeful  view  of  the 
falling  1  eaf  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  and  I  wish  others  to  share 
it.  It  shows  life,  not  death,  to  be  master  of  the  situation  even  in 
winter.  This  new  truth  ought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  school 
of  poetry.  The  old  is  saturated  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  the 
symbol  of  death.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  proof  of  life  ever 
pushing  onwards,  and  never  stopping  until  the  fiiial  terminus — the 
death  of  the  individual — is  reached.  D.  T.  F. 

[We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Buskin  took  a  lugubrious  view  of  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.] 
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PEIVATE  GARPENS. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — In  conservatories,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Primulas,  now  neatly  over,  are  being  succeeded  by  such 
things  as  Koses,  Azaleas,  Ehododendrons,  Clianthus,  Cytisns,  Heaths, 
zonal  and  the  earlier.flowering  fancy  Pelargoniums,  that  have 
been  brought  forward  in  a  little  warmth,  Imantophyllums,  Amarj'l- 
lises,  Acacias,  and  Salvias ;  to  which  are  added  some  of  the  freer- 
ttowering  Odontoglossums,  and  such  stove  plants  as  Begonias, 
Kucharis,  Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  Torenias,  Gardenias,  Clerodendrons, 
&c. ;  these  and  the  orchids  are  placed  in  the  warmest  pai-t  of  the 
house,  where  they  are  free  from  draughts.  No  fire  heat  is  used 
now  in  conservatories  or  greenhouses  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  but  in 
.  cold  weather  such  houses  arc  shut  up  early,  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  the  sun  heat. 

Flower  Garden  and  Slirubberry. — Such  spring.flowering 
plants  as  Heartsease,  Daisies,  Iberis,  lloman  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Alyssums,  Aubrietias,  .^.nemone  apennina.  Periwinkles, 
Trollius,  Corydalis,  Doronicums,  Fntillarias,  &c.,  are  now  quite  gav  ; 
as  are  also  such  handsome-leaved  plants  as  Golden  Feverfew,  Ceras. 
tinms,  variegated  grasses,  the  dark  brown.leaved  Ajuga,  variegated 
Arabis,  and  Polemonium,  all  of  which  serve  to  make  beds  and 
borders  quite  attractive.  Violets  done  blooming  are  dirided  and 
replanted.  Hardy  annuals,  such  as  Saponaria,  Nemophila,  CoUinsias, 
Alyssnm  maritimum,  Clarkias,  Virginian  Stocks,  Silene  pendnia, 
Mignonette,  &c.,  for  early  snmmer  flowering,  are  now  sown,  some 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  others  on  ivell-sheltered  borders  for 
transplanting.  Viola  cornuta  and  lutea  are  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted,  so  as  to  make   nice  plants  for  summer  bedding. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — To  Pines  is  given  an  increase  of 
temperatm-e  and  moisture.  Suckers  as  fit  continue  to  be  taken  off 
and  potted.  As  Grapes  begin  to  colour,  the  amount  of  humidity  in 
the  air  is  gradually  lessened.  To  such  as  are  stoning  a  steady 
moist  temperature  is  maintained,  and  care  is  exercised  to  guard 
against  cold  currents  of  air.  Thinning,  stopping,  and  tying  of 
shoots  are  operations  which  at  aU  times  receive  attention.  To 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  a  steady  moderate  temperature  is  kept  up. 
Succession  houses  have  their  fruit  thinned,  but  too  many  are  not 
removed  until  after  the  stoning  period  has  been  successfnlly  passed 
over,  when  they  are  thinned  out  to  the  required  distances  apart. 
Strawberries  for  succession  continue  to  bo  introduced,  and  the  last 
batch  of  them  is  placed  on  raised  boards  in  frames  or  near  the  glass 
in  cold  pits ;  to  such  as  have  set  theii'  fruit  a  little  manure  water 
is  given,  but  this  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  ripen. 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  timely  thinned,  which  prevents  depriving 
the  plants  of  so  much  foliage  at  once.  Seedling  Vegetable  Marrows 
fit  to  handle  are  potted  singly,  and  such  as  are  established  arc 
planted  out  in  frames  and  protected.  Endive  is  still  sown  in  brisk 
heat  and  gradually  hardened  off.  Kidney  Beans  are  also  sown  in 
frames,  in  lines  about  eight  inches  apart,  and  where  failures  have 
occurred  they  are  made  up  from  parts  that  are  thickest. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department.— Peach 
trees  have  some  of  the  least  promising  newly-furmod  fruits  removed, 
in  order  to  strengthen  those  that  are  better  develoiied.  Plantations 
of  Artichokes  continno  to  be  made,  and  established  ones  to  bo  top. 
dressed.  Seakalo  is  being  increased  by  means  of  seeds  and  divisions 
of  the  roots.  Asparagus  seeds  arc  st'ill  sown,  some  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  others  on  beds  for  transpl.antiiig.  Kidney  Beans 
are  soivn  on  warm  borders,  and  Windsor  Beans  arc  now  sown  for 
late  main  crops.  Another  sowing  of  Peas  where  necessary  is  also 
made  on  deep,  well-manured  ground.  Cauliflowers  are  also  soi\ni, 
and  such  as  have  come  up  are  being  pricked  out  four  inches  apart. 
Cabbages  continue  to  be  planted  out  wherever  room  can  be  found 
for  thdm.  Of  Broccoli  small  sow-iuga  ai-o  still  being  made.  Round- 
leaved  Spinach  is  sown  l)etwoon  lines  of  Peas.  Of  Lettuces  new 
plantations  fmni  thinnings  arc  nuule  as  required.  Sowings  of  White 
Dutch  Snowball  and  of  Red  and  White  stono  Turnips  ccntinno  to  bo 
made.  Main  crops  of  Canots  and  Parsnips  are  now  sown  on  deeply, 
trenched  ground.  M\istnrd  and  Cross  are  put  in  in  small  jjatches 
on  wall  bordoi-s,  and  if  necessary  have  a  mat  or  some  other  kind  of 
protection   thrown   over   them.     Radishes  continno  to  be  sown   in 

succossiou.  

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department.— Voung  hard-woodod  greenhouse  plants, 
now  that  they  have  started  into  growth  freely,  are  being  pruned 
back  pretty  closely,  so  as  to  make  nice  shapely  plants  for  next 
season.  The  prunings  are  used  for  purposes  of  propagation.  Certain 
sorts  of  Heaths  arc  treated  iu  the  same  way,  and  where  the  pruning 
has  been  neglected  last  year  they  arc  cut  well  back  into  the  old 
wood.     Such  as  aro  thus  cut  back  have  not    been  repotted  this 


season,  but  are  kept  iu  dry,  airy  houses ;  and,  if  necessary  after  they 
have  started,  they  -will  be  repotted.  Roses  are  being  raised  fi-om 
cuttings  under  handlights  well  shaded.  Autnnm-grafted  Camellias 
are  having  their  ligatures  loosened  ;  and  spring  "worked  "ones  are 
kept  close,  and  well  shaded.  Acrophyllum  venosum  is,  in  some 
places,  being  raised  from  seed  iu  gentle  heat ;  as  is  also  Mandevilla 
snaveolens.  Grevillea  Banksii  also  comes  pretty  true  from  seeds ;  as 
does  also  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ;  the  seeds  of  the  latter  are  col- 
lected as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the  pulpy  substance  is  washed  away  from 
them  ;  small  pots  are  then  filled  to  the  extent  of  one.Jhird  with 
drainage,  over  which,  to  within  three.fonrths  of  an  inch  of  the  brim, 
,ire  placed  well.chopped  sphagnum  and  fibry  peat,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  finely-sifted  peat,  mixed  mth  silver 
sand  in  equal  proportions.  On  the  surface  of  this  the  seeds  are 
placed  ;  but  they  are  not  covered,  merely  lightly  pressed  into  the  soil. 
The  pots  are  then  covered  with  squares  of  glass,  and  plunged  iu 
cocoa-nut  fibre  under  handlights,  iu  a  shady  part  of  the  propagating 
house,  where  they  germinate  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  bottom  heat 
is  unnecessaiy.  Roots  of  tender  Nymphjcas  and  other  tropical 
aquatics  are  being  potted  and  started  in  stove  aquaria.  Caladiimis 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  are  shifted  into  larger  ones 
before  the  roots  become  matted.  Bignouias,  Aristolochias,  Beau- 
montias,  Clerodendrons,  Combretums,  Hoyas,  Manettias,  Passifloras, 
Tacsonias,  Stephanotis,  and  other  stove  plants,  are  being  pruned 
back,  and  the  prunings  are  being  used  for  cuttings.  Grafting  the 
finer  kinds  of  Conifers  still  continues  to  be  done,  after  wliich  they 
are  kept  closely  shaded  in  frames  in  gentle  heat. 

Outdoor  Department.— The  grafting  of  stone  fruits,  such  »s 
Cherries,  Plums,  &c.,  has  in  most  cases  been  finished;  that  of  Pears 
is  also  nearly  finished,  but  Apples  are  still  being  "  worked,"  as  aro 
also  many  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy  forest  and  ornamental  trees. 
Where  last  summer's  buds  have  failed,  the  stocks  are  re.grafted 
this  spring.  Where  young  fruit  trees  are  required  for  training,  they 
are  pruned  back  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  old  wood ;  but  where 
they  are  kept  for  standards,  they  have  only  a  piece  of  the  point  of 
their  main  shoots  cut  off,  and  the  latci'al  branches  removed.  Ground 
that  has  become  empty  is  filled  with  stocks  for  operating  on  next 
year  ;  they  are  planted  as  the  trenching  proceeds.  Any  empty 
spaces  amongst  large  trees  are  filled  up  with  cuttings  of  Planes 
and  other  trees ;  or  Seakale  roots  are  planted  amongst  them  in  lines 
for  lifting  for  forcing  The  main  stock  of  herbaceous  plants  is  now 
being  repotted  and  set  outside  on  north  borders,  on  which  a  layer 
of  ashes  has  been  spread.  Gladioli  are  being  planted  in  beds. 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs  done  flowering,  arc  placed  iu 
cold  frames  and  outside  in  shady  borders,  where  they  are  allowed 

to  ripen.  

MARKET  GARDENS. 
Veget.vhi.e  Markows  aro  being  somi ;  some  are  potted  off  singly, 
and  others  aro  planted  out  in  frames.  The  frames  arc  prepared 
by  digging  a  trench  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep,  filling 
it  up  with  hot  manure,  over  which  is  placed  tiio  compost ;  wooden 
frames  arc  then  put  into  position,  and  the  plants  planted,  and, 
should  the  weather  prove  severe,  a  cover  of  litter  is  placed  over 
the  sashes  at  night.  Vegetable  Manows  arc  also  planted  in  lines 
about  ten  feet  apart,  and  six  feet  |ilaiit  from  plant.  Under  each 
plant  a  hole  is  dug,  and  a  barrowful  of  hot  dung  placed  therein, 
and  over  which  is  put  the  mould.  The  plants  are  planted,  and  a 
handlight  is  placed  over  each,  or  round  vegetable  baskets  aro 
substituted  where  handlights  are  scarce.  A  little  soil  is  placed 
around  the  base  of  each  light  or  basket  to  prevent  a  current  of  cold 
air.  Between  the  Vegetable  Manows  are  Radishes,  or  the  space 
is  filled  u])  with  Lettuces.  Tomatoes  are  gradually  hardened 
off.  French  Beans  aro  sown  in  lines  on  sheltered  borders,  and 
two  lines  are  sown  on  the  tops  of  each  of  the  Asparagus  beds. 
Those  growu  in  frames  arc  now  up,  and  deficiencies  are  made  good 
from  a  reser\"o  stock  by  transplanting  with  a  tlibbor.  Between  the 
beds  of  early  Carrots  raised  in  frames.  Lettuces  or  Radi.slies  aro 
sown.  Seakale  roots  that  were  preserved  from  those  lifted  for 
forcing  have  been  cut  up  into  i>ieces  about  the  size  of  a  man's  linger, 
and  laid  pretty  thickly  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  with  a  few  inches  of 
soil  placed  over  tliom  j  they  are  now  emitting  eyes  and  young  roots, 
and  aro  lifted  and  dibbled  in  in  lines  between  the  rows  of  Cabbage 
plants.  Some  of  the  finest  Cabbages  have  pegs  placed  bcsido  them, 
so  a.s  to  mark  their  place  as  the  stock  is  cut  for  market,  but  the 
stump  is  retained  for  seed.  Radishes  continue  to  bo  sown  in  bods. 
Sowiuga  of  Spinach  also  continue  to  be  made  ;  and  on  new  Canli- 
llowcr  plantations  a  sprinkling  of  seed  is  sown  broadcast.  Cauli- 
flowei-s  reared  under  handlights  have  some  soil  drawn  up  around 
their  base.  Ifughroom  beds  in  the  open  air  are  in  pood  liearing 
cimditioM  ;  on  gathering  the  surface  litter  is  removed  with  steel 
forks  into  the  alley  between  them,  the  produce  collected,  and  the 
covering  immediately  replaced. 
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SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &C. 

EOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
(Apeil  10th.) 

The  piiucipal  features  of  tliis  show  were  collections  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  flower;  Azaleas,  Koses,  Cyclamens,  Herbaceous  plants, 
Amaryllises,  Rhododendi'ons,  and  Orcliids,  among  wluch  was  a  gorgeously 
bloomed  plant  of  Dendrobium  Parishii. 

There  were  also  some  good  groups  of  stove  plants,  conspicuous  among 
which  was  the  lovely  Clerodendron  Balfom-ii.  In  this  clasSj  as  well  as  in 
that  of  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Ward  was  first. 

Indian  Azaleas  were  very  fine,  especially  a  group  of  small  plants  from 
M.  Yan  Houtte,  of  Ghent,  which  were  much  admired ;  amongst  them 
were  some  new  kinds  of  considerable  promise.  To  the  following  certifi- 
cates were  awarded,  viz.,  President  de  Ghellinck  de  WaUe,  a  double 
purpHsh  rose;  Mme.  Iris  Lefebvre,  double  rose;  Dr.  D.  Moore,  purplish 
rose ;  Alice,  something  like  the  last ;  John  Gould  Veitch,  fijnbriated  pink^ 
the  edges  of  the  flowers  Hght  coloured;  Oomtesse  de  Beaufort,  a  fine 
purplish  rose  kind,  with  the  inside  of  the  petals  deeper  mottled  with  brown 
than  the  others ;  and  Marquis  of  Lorne,  a  fine  single  vermihon  scarlet 
kind.  A  few  small  plants  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich, 
possessed  good  symmetrical  flowers;  amongst  them.  Beauty  of  Surrey 
received  a  certificate.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons  were  first  for  Azaleas;  and 
they  also  showed  well  flowered  Khododendrons  in  pots. 

Amaryllises  were  shown  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Baxter,  being  the 
only  exhibitor,  took  the  first  prize  for  a  gi'oup  of  six.  Grand  collections 
of  Cyclamens  wore  again  shown  by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Clarke,  Mr, 
Goddard  being  first  with  a  batch  of  twelve,  and  Mr.  Clarke  second. 

Herbaceous  plants  in  attractive  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  first  prize. 

New  and  rare  plants  of  great  interest  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
Amongst  them  was  a  new  Trichopilia,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a  deep 
rose-coloured  throat.  To  this  a  certificate  was  awarded.  The  same 
aiward  was  also  conferred  upon  Crotou  Weismannii,  a  fine  species,  with 
long  linear  leaves,  the  midrib  and  edges  of  which  are  blotched  with 
yellow ;  Masdevallia  Harryana,  which  was  exhibited,  also  received  a  certi- 
ficate. 

To  Erica  Neitueriana,  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &■  Sons,  a  certiflcate  of 
merit  was  awarded.  This  is  a  superb  kind,  vnth.  flowers  of  a  rosy  red 
colom'j  dark  brown  at  the  neck,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  commonly  produced  in  fours  at  the  end  of  each  shoot. 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  in  connection  with  the 
show  of  dinner -tables'  decorations,  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington,  May 
15th  and  16th  : — 

I.  The  table  for  20  persons  will  he  16  feet  long,  5  feet  9  inches  broad ;  8  places 
to  be  laid  on  each  side  and  2  at  eacb  end. 

II.  The  table  for  12  persons  will  be  10  feet  long,  4-  feet  6  inches  broad ;  5  places 
to  be  laid  on  each  side  and  1  at  each  end. 

in.  The  tables  will  be  3  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground,  so  that  visitors 
walking  round  may  view  them  at  the  same  elevation  as  if  they  were  seated  in 
chaii's  at  them. 

IV.  Each  dinner-table  will  have  a  separate  compartment  in  tents  erected  for 
the  occasion,  so  that  each  exhibitor  will  have  a  private  room  to  himself,  and 
a  separate  side  table  will  be  p^o^'lded  for  his  accommodation. 

V.  Table  cloths  and  dinner  napkins  to  be  found  by  the  exhibitor ;  also  all  such 
requisites  as  sand,  moss,  clay,  &c.    The  Society  -will  supply  water. 

VI.  The  table  to  be  fui-nished  with  the  following  articles : — plates,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  wine  glasses,  salt  cellars,  Sec,  complete.  The  receptacles  for  the 
fruit  and  flowers  may  be  of  any  material  and  of  any  form. 

VII.  The  following  appbances  are  optional :— caraffes,  ice  dishes,  statuary, 
IDlants,  and  other  ornaments  not  required  for  fruit  and  flowers. 

VIII.  In  Class  2.  Economy  of  cost  of  the  fm-nitm-e  of  the  table,  as  well  as 
of  the  fruit  and  flowers,  wiU  be  considered  one  of  the  primary  tests  in  awarding 
the  prizes. 

IX.  The  exhibition  will  be  judged  as  for  a  dinner  by  dayhght,  no  lamps  or 
candelabras  allowed  on  the  table. 

X.  Taste  in  arrangement  will  take  precedence  of  costliness  in  the  objects. 
SI.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  objects    exhibited,  an  officer 

will  be  placed  in  charge  of  each  separate  compartment,  and  the  tables  railed 
off  at  a  distance  of  3  feet,  but  the  Society  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  damage. 

XII.  Entries  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  9th  May,  in  order  that  proper 
accommodation,  may  be  provided. 


HOETICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 
I  BNDEKSTAND  that  £100  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  imple- 
ment oonimittee  belonging  to  this  exhibition  for  appropriation  in 
the  shape  of  five  gold  medals ;  one  for  the  best  horticultural 
btdlding,  one  for  the  best  hot-water  apparatus,  one  for  vases,  &o., 
one  for  garden  machinery  and  tools,  and  one  for  wirework,  &c. 
Now  with  regard  to  those  awards  which  come  rmder  the  three  latter 
headings,  I  apprehend  that  after"  the  question  of  lawn-mowers  has 
been  decided,  the  judges  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  selection  of  such  of  the  remaining  meritorious 
articles  as  come  M^thin  those  classes  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  "best" 
horticultural  building  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  By  what  standard  of 
excellence  are  these  structures  to  be  judged  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  con. 
sideration  of  size,  quantity  erected,  construction,  or  novelty  in 
design,  or  good  materials  and  workmanship,  or  utility,  or  of  interior 


arrangements,  &c.  ?  Again,  of  what  is  the  building  to  consist  ?  A 
conservatory,  vinery,  peach  house,  pinery,  orchard  house,  plant 
stove,  pit,  or  a  hand  glass  ?  Some  instructions  on  these  j)oints 
should  surely  be  issued,  and  the  buildings  classified  ;  otherwise  one 
kind  of  building  will  be  competing  against  another  of  a  very  opposite 
character,  and  this  will  create  much  confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 

As  regards  the  best  hot-water  apparatus,  that  is  really  a  knotty 
question.  First ;  Is  the  apparatus  to  be  working  or  not  ?  Second  : 
By  what  test  is  it  to  be  certified  as  being  the  "  best"  .'  Third  :  Is 
the  competition  to  resolve  itself  into  the  long-talked-of  trial  of 
boilers  P  If  so,  where  are  the  conditions  and  regulations  by  which 
such  trial  is  to  be  governed  ?  Fourth  :  By  what  special  points  are 
the  judges  to  be  guided  in  making  their  awards  ?  And  finally,  what 
are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  a  competent  judge, 
capable  of  giving  a  just  decision  in  this  important  matter  ?  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  judges  should  be  men  of  scientific  attainments, 
of  good  position,  and  entirely  outside  the  horticultui-al  world,  as 
engineers,  &o.  They  should,  in  short,  be  above  suspicion  of  being 
influenced  by  trade  considerations  or  personal  interests.  S. 


LAW. 

FENNEMOBE  AND  OTHERS  v.  SPICE. 

This  was  an  action  for  alleged  injury  to  crops,  hedges,  and  herb- 
age, arising  from  chemical  works  at  a  place  near  Egham.  The 
object  of  the  works  was  to  utilize  the  products  of  the  manufactui'e 
of  gas.  Last  year  complaints  were  made  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the 
pitch  or  tar  refuse  of  the  works  flowed  into  the  ditches,  and  soon 
after  that  a  suit  plaint  was  filed  in  the  Chertsey  County  Court. 
The  defendant  removed  the  case  into  a  superior  com't,  and  it  now 
came  on  to  be  tried,  the  plaintiffs  claiming  about  £150  in  respect  of 
loss.  For  the  defence  Dr.  Voelcker  said  there  were  no  fumes 
generated  in  the  defendant's  works  which  were  injui'ious  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  as  to  the  smoke,  it  was  not  in  that  respect  like  ordinary 
smoke,  which  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  sulphurous  matter,  very  dele- 
terious to  vegetation.  Furnace  soot,  he  said,  was  so  far  from  being 
injurious,  that  it  was  an  excellent  manm'e,  and  no  amount  of  the 
black  produced  at  these  works  could  be  deleterious,  nor  was  there 
anything  at  all  produced  in  the  works  injurious  to  the  herbage. 
Acid  fumes,  he  said,  always  showed  their  effects  unmistakably  on  the 
top  parts  of  plants — the  tender  shoots ;  but  there  were  no  traces  in 
the  plaintiffs'  hedges  of  such  injury. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up,  said,  there  was  no  evidence 
of  injury  from  sulphurous  acid,  which  it  was  admitted  was  injurious 
to  vegetation.  Certainly  there  was  smoke  accompanied  by  the 
deposit  of  blacks,  which  gave  the  vegetation  the  appearance  of  being 
blunt.  But  then  it  was  only  the  appearance,  the  evidence  showing 
that  the  vegetation  was  not  really  burnt  up.  As  to  the  soot,  the 
scientific  evidence  showed  that  it  was  rather  a  benefit  than  otherwise 
to  the  soil ;  and  the  evidence  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  where  the 
blacks  had  fallen  the  grass  had  grown  more  luxuriantly.  As  to 
the  supposed  burning  up  of  the  hedges  and  herbage,  according  to 
the  evidence  for  the  defence,  there  was  nothing  in  the  works  to 
cause  any  such  injury;  and  so  as  to  the  alleged  grievance  of  allow- 
ing pitch  and  tar  to  flow  into  the  ditches.  On  the  whole  case  the 
jury  must  say  whether  the  plaintiffs  had  made  out  their  claim,  or 
any  part  of  it. 

The  jury  consulted  together  for  some  time  in  the  box,  and  then 
desired  to  retire  to  consider  their  verdict.  While  the  jury  were  in 
deliberation,  the  parties,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
agreed  to  terms  of  settlement,  a  juror  being  withdrawn. 


ANSWERS  TO  COEEESPONDENTS.* 


T.  C.  (Aspleuium  flaheUifoHum,  the  best  of  aU  for  a  basket  plant.) — T. 
Wati's  &  Soxs  (Youi'  Broccoh  is  excellent,  and,  when  not  too  far  advanced, 
beautifully  white  and  compact.) — K.  (Irish  Ivy,  Virginian  Creeper,  Bour- 
sault  Eose,  and  in  summer  some  of  the  trailing  Nastm-tiums.) — D.  S. 
GiLLETT  {Sand,  when  it  can  be  got  pm'e  and  good,  is  desirable  in  most 
kinds  of  plant  composts.) — Akthur  Hunt  (A  very  complete  index  will  be 
pubhshed  with  the  first  volume  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year. — A 
Peoctoh  (Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford,  is  the  raiser  of  the  Cucum- 
ber "  Tender  and  True."  We  are  not  aware  that  it  is  yet  sent  out.) — 
RuFTJS  (The  WiUow-leaved  Bay,  a  distinct  and  narrow-leaved  form  of  the 
Sweet  Bay,  Laurus  nobiUs.) — H.  S.  (There  is  only  one  hardy  Pelargonium 
that  we  know  of,  P.  Endlicherianum.) — P.  L.  S.  (You  may  naturaHse  most 
of  the  Daffodils  as  easily  as  the  common  one.) — Oxford  (The  Woodruffe, 
Asperula  odorata.) — T.  S.  (Put  half  a  pint  of  spmts  of  ammonia  in  a  pad 
of  water,  and  dip  your  bug-infested  plants  in  it ;  washing  them  well.) — 
C.  C.  MoKT  (The  interesting  variation  you  send  is  not  one  that  could  be 
reproduced  true  from  seed  we  think.) 

*  All  questions  likely  to  interest  our  readers  generally  are  answered  in  the 
various  departments. 
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"This  is  an  art 
VVliich  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Sluikespeare. 


HOME    LANDSCAPES. 


GARDEN  BEAUTY  IN  MAECH. 

'EVER  is  a  well-planted  pleasure  garden 
-without  beauty  of  some  kind,  not  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Sometimes,  during 
^the  leafless  season  of  the  deciduous  trees, 
the  hoar-frost  makes  them  more  beautiful 
C'than  even  in  their  summer  leafage,  trans- 
iforming  their  slight  terminal  branchlets 
into  the  semblance  of  spangled  feathers, 
T  more  delicate  and  graceful  than  the  artificially- 
curled  plumes  of  the  ostrich  or  the  weeping 
wings  of  the  bird  of  paradise.  At  other  times, 
snow-laden  branches  produce  a  grand  and  impressive 
effect ;  and  again,  after  heavy  winter  rain,  when  every 
/  branch  is  dripping  with  glistening  globules,  bright  as  liquid 
diamonds,  the  true  lover  of  garden  scenery  perCeives  another 
variety  of  attraction  not  less  charming.  But  it  is  in  early 
March — the  first  month  of  springpromise — that  garden  scenery 
enters  the  most  attractive  epoch  of  the  leafless  period. 

In  March,  though  the  branches  of  deciduous  trees  are  still 
unclothed  with  their  many-tinted  robes  of  green,  the  buds 
are  already  bogininng  to  swell.  Those  of  the  Horse  Chestnut 
become  magnificent  in  their  highly-varnished  husks  of  glowing 
brown.  Ash  buds,  as  they  enlarge,  become  conspicuous  by 
their  soft,  full  black — a  blackness  deep  as  that  of  mipoUshed 
ebony.  The  young  leaves  of  the  Lilac,  of  pale,  sunny  green, 
begin  to  imfold,  and  at  the  end  of  every  leading  branchlet 
disclose  miniature  models  of  the  bunches  of  flowers  that  in 
another  month  will  weigh  down  many  a  blooming  Ijranch 
with  their  rank  luxuriance.  These  signs  and  prophesies  of 
coming  summer  impart  an  infinite  chann  to  the  garden 
in  March,  and  there  arc  many  other  sitch ;  for  instance,  the 
grey,  silken  envelopes  which  contain  the  florets  of  the  Willow 
tribe,  and  the  small  rosy  cone-blossoms  of  the  graceful  Larch. 
And  while  many  trees  are  only  in  a  state  of  forward  promise, 
others  have  already  burst  into  bloom.  The  Cherry-plum  is 
covered  with  a  mass  of  white — a  very  snow  of  flowers. 
And  hoiv  glorious  is  March  with  its  Almond  trees,  whoso  very 
branches  are  hidden  with  the  profusion  of  rosy-liued  bloom  ! 
a  display  which,  despite  its  glorious  beauty,  is  yet  compelled  to 
succumb  to  the  dazzling  scarlet  of  the  close  masses  of  blossom 
that  crowd  every  limlj  of  the  Cydonia  japouica,  when  deftly 
trained  against  some  coignc  of  vantage,  or  revelling  as  an 
untrained  bush  in  some  sheltered  nook,  where  no  east  wind 
can  pay  its  nnpropitious  visits,  but  where  the  rays  of  the 
Houthern  sun  have  free  and  uuinterru]ited  access.  Surely, 
this  list  of  beauties  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  March  garden 
oilers  a  very  chai-ming  display  of  many  and  various  attractions ; 
and  even  where  blossoms,  or  swelling  leaf-buds,  brown,  and 
black,  and  pink,  and  grey,  arc  absent,  many  deciduous  trees, 
leafless,  l)loomless,  and  budless,  have  yet  a  peculiar  chann  of 
their  own  ;  for  their  delicate  blanchlets,  in  endless  variety  of 
characteristic  and  minute  ramification,  define  each  of  their 
terminal  librcts  against  the  daily  brightening  sky  with  such 
distinctness,  that  their  curious  intricacy  of  aspect,  to  a 
loving  obsei-ver,  recalls  the  appearances  of  some  exquisite 
organism  seen  beneath  the  lenses  of  a  powerful  microscope, 
rather  than  ordinary  oljjects  seen  in  the  open  garden  with 
the  naked  eye. 
The  herbaceous  and  other  low-growiug  plants  that  bloom  in 


March  must  next  be  named ;  they  are  among  the  most  lovely 
of  the  year,  ahd,  in  contrast  to  the  leafless  or  only  budding 
state  of  deciduous  trees,  shoot  forth  their  profusion  of  bloom 
from  rich  clumps  of  foliage.  Hepaticas,  red,  white,  and  blue, 
double  and  single,  fonn  masses  of  floral  jewellery  wondrous 
and  delightful  to  look  upon.  The  hanging  bells  of  the  grace- 
ful Fritillarias,  some  speckled,  some  creamy  white,  are  very 
charming  in  the  subdued  tones  of  their  unpretending  beauty ; 
while  the  whole  primulaceous  tribe — Primroses,  Oxlips,  and 
Polyanthuses — are  seen  in  front  of  the  shrubberies  in  such 
"  lush  "  profusion,  and  sweet-scented  Violets  peep  in  such  crowds 
from  the  shelter  of  their  dark-gi-een  leaves,  that  even  one 
untutored  to  the  love  of  flowers  cannot  but  stand  and  admire. 
But  the  best  is  not  yet  told.  It  is,  after  all,  the  Crocus  tribe 
that  gives  the  final  touch  of  splendour  to  the  garden  borders  all 
through  March,  for  their  "  cohorts  "  are  literally  "  gleaming  in 
purple  and  gold."  And,  again,  the  Daffodil  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  Shakespeare's  favourite  March  flower,  one 
that  he  especially  marked  out  as  a  glorious  denizen  of  the 
keen  and  windy  month.  I  saw  over  thirty  distinct  kinds 
during  last  Ventose,  as  the  fanciful  French  reformers  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  months,  named  the  gusty,  blustering 
month  of  March,  and  not  more  than  two  of  those  thirty  species 
were  kno\^-n  to  Shakespeare.  Among  them,  pre-eminent  over 
all  the  rest,  rose  the  giant  species,  Narcissus  maximus,  throwing 
up  a  flower-stem  two  feet  high,  crowned  with  its  splendid 
nodding  bloom  of  golden  yellow. 

To  this  list  of  floral  splendour  in  March  must  be  added  the 
many-hued  tribe  of  Anemones,  varying  from  pink  stained 
white  to  crimson,  and  from  a  soft,  pale  lilac,  to  the  deepest 
purple.  Early  Tulips,  too,  gaudy  with  yellow  and  scarlet, 
help  to  enrich  a  March  garden,  as  well  as  Hyacinths,  judi- 
ciously planted  out ;  while  the  lawns  assume  a  brighter  and 
fuller  green,  as  though  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  first  gay 
flowers  of  the  year,  many  of  which  I  have  no  space  to  describe 
in  this  hasty  sketch. 

This  picture  of  horticulture  in  March  was  painted  almost  tree 
for  tree  and  flower  for  flower  from  a  vei-y  delightful  garden 
at  Edgbaston,  a  favourite  region  close  to  the  great  War- 
wickshire metropolis,  where  many  a  millionaire  of  Birmingham 
delights  to  make  his  rus  in  nrhc,  and  generally  knows  how  to 
do  it  with  a  rare  taste  and  skill  not  always  found  so  abounding 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  greater  metropolis  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Noel  HuuruKEYS. 


THE  PAKRAMATTA  ORANGE  GROVES. 

PAUn.vMAri'A,  New  South  Wales,  lies  some  fourteen  miles  west 
from  Sidney,  and  is  some  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
first  impression  which  fixes  itself  on  the  mind  of  B  visitor  to  I'ar- 
ramatta  is  the  English  appearance  of  the  town — tlic  old  cottages 
and  pleasant  gardens,  the  lofty  trees,  and  the  quaint-loolvinj;  buildings. 
Attached  to  tlic  old  Governmental  residence,  is  a  park,  now  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  which  is  reputed  to  contain  some  of  the  largest  Oaks 
in  the  colony.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  I'anamatta, 
though  varied,  is  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  tree  hke  the  Orange  should  flourish  and  thrive  so 
well  in  ground  apparently  so  incapable  of  affording  it  sufficient 
nutrition.  Yet  I'arramatta  possesses  some  far-famed  Orange  groves. 
In  that  owned  by  one  gentleman,  a  military  man,  some  of  the 
trees  aro  really  magnificent,  being  close  on  thirty  feet  in  height. 
They  were  planted  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  aro  still  yielding 
most  abundant  crops.  They  begin  to  give  a  crop  after  being  planted 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  iu  what  barren, 
rocky,  unpi-omising-lookiug  places  the  Orange  thrives.  Kock  and 
sand  are  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  plantations,  and  young 
trees  arc  planted  wherever  a  ledge  will  hold  a  little  corth  that  the 
rains  won't  wash  away.  Filed  np  stones  keep  the  soil  together  in 
places,  but  in  uumy  cases  it  looked  as  if  the  trees  were  growing  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  Last  year  the  crop  of  this  particular  grove,  iu  a 
lunii)  sum  to  a  doaler,  pi-odnced  .Ci.OOO.  This  year  the  money 
produced  will  bo  much  larger.  Such  glorious  trees,  their  glossy 
green  staned  with  hundreds  of  golden  globes,  the  boughs  tipped 
with  snowy  blossoms,  and  the  air  heavy  with  rich  perfume,  cause  a 
delicious  langour  to  creep  over  the  senses  while  rccliuing  beneath 
their  cool  and  welcome  shade.  The  freshly  jjluckcd  fruit  is  delicious 
in  temperature  and  flavour,  and,  of  course,  surpasses  that  which 
has  bccu  handled  aud  packed  for  transport. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK, 


The  attention  of  visitors  to  the  Inner  Temple  garden  during 

the  past  few  days  has  been  attracted  by  the  iine  shove  of  tulips 
displayed  there,  and  which  are  now  in  full  bloom. 

Abietene,  which  is  the  product  of  a  Califomian  tree,  the 

Pinus  Sabiniana,  promises  to  take  the  place  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
in  the  arts,  and  to  present  many  advantages  over  it.  Mr.  W.  WenzeU, 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmaaj,  for  March,  has  an  exhaustive 
article  on  this  new  hydrocarbon. 

. We  would  remind  such  of  our  readers  as  intend  to  compete 

iov  the  prize  offered  by  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
best  collections  of  hurtful  insects,  that  the  collections  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richards,  ^the  secretary  of  the  society, 
at  the  offices.  South  Kensington,  by  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot  lias  consented  to  open 

the  gardens  of  Alton  Towers  to  visitors  this  year  (commencing  on 
Whit  Monday,  May  20th)  on  the  following  days  :  viz.,  for  passengers 
by  cheap  excursions,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays.  For 
passengers  by  pleasure  party  orders,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  American  Independence  will 

be  celebrated  by  an  international  exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  Phila- 
delphia, July  4,  1876.  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  public  jiarks  in  the  world,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
site  of  the  exhibition.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  are  to  furnish 
fifty  acres  of  floor  space. 

The  Eoyal  Parks  and  Gardens  Bill  has  been  reprinted  after 

the  discussion  of  it  in  committee.  It  now  contains  a  clause  providing 
that  the  park  rules  to  be  made  by  the  Ranger  or  the  Commissioners 
of  Works,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  if  any  rule  be  dis- 
approved by  either  House  vrithin  a  mouth  thereafter,  such  rule 
shall  not  be  enforced. 

Me.  W.  J.  EvELi-X  has  signified  his  wilUnguess  to  allow  the 

towns-people  of  Deptford  to  use  six  acres  of  ground  for  purposes  of 
recreation,  a  nominal  rent  only  being  chai-ged.  The  ground  is  to 
the  west  of  Old  Sayes  Court  Farm,  and,  as  it  includes  the  site  of  the 
house  in  which  Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the  art  of  ship- 
building in  this  country,  it  possesses  some  historical  interest. 

Doctor  Jules  Gkuyot,  who  died  on  the  31st  nit.,  rendered 

great  service  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  France,  and  was 
appointed  to  explore  those  departments  which  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  vineyards.  His  accounts  of  them,  after  eight  years' 
experience,  have  been  published,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Study  of  the  Vineyards  of  France." 

The  Palais  Royal  Garden  cannon — one  of  the  favourite  sights 

of  Paris — which  on  every  fine  day  since  1786  fired  off  a  charge  of 
powder  at  noon  precisely,  the  sun  acting  as  artilleryman,  was  taken 
away  two  years  ago  to  be  repaired,  and  the  nursery-maids  and 
children  who  frequent  the  well-kept  garden  never  expected  to  see  it 
again.  It  was,  however,  restored  to  its  place  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
attracts  as  many  meridian  visitors  as  ever. 

Neahlt  all  the  boundaries  and  divisions  of  land  in  Sardinia, 

says  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  are  cactus  hedges,  a  mode  of 
separation  that  could  hardly  be  afforded  in  a  coimtry  where  land 
was  more  valuable  and  more  extensively  cultivated,  since  the  cactus 
bushes  push  out  their  huge  fleshy,  prickly  stems  in  all  directions, 
cumbering  and  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground.  All  the  railway 
hedges  are  cactus ;  there  are  already  some  250  miles  of  them ;  each 
one  of  the  little  bushes  that  compose  them  produces  its  ten  or 
twelve  prickly  pears,  and  this  fruit  is  a  sooi-ce  of  revenue. 

The  new  East  End  Museum  is  182  feet  long,  and  is  built  in 

three  spans  or  bays,  each  measuring  fifty.two  feet  in  vvidth  between 
the  pillars.  The  site  which  it  occupies  is  so  ample  as  to  leave  not 
only  a  convenient  space  on  either  side  and  at  the  back  for  light  and 
air  at  all  times,  but  a  handsome  piece  of  ground  in  front,  which  is 
330  feet  long  and  187  feet  in  depth.  This  laud,  enclosed  by  high  iron 
railings — the  standards  of  which  are  wrought,  while  the  rest  of  the 
palisade  is  cast— will  be  ornamentally  laid  out,  and  will  contain  as 
a  central  adornment  Minton's  great  majolica  fountain. 

^1'  a  meeting  of  the  London  Court  of  Common  Council  on 

Thursday,  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Markets  Committee  on  the 
proposal  to  build  a  new  market  for  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  in 
the  City.  It  was  proposed  to  re-construct  Farringdon  Market  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  being  estimated  at 
±.1dO,000  ;  and  as  there  exists  great  necessity  for  a  good  and  con- 
venient frait  and  vegetable  market,  the  views  of  the  Committee  met 
with  considerable  support.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  it  only 
now  remains  for  the  Committee  to  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
and  raise  the  sum  requisite  to  carry  out  the  improvements. 


The  19th  of  April  is  especially  set  apart  for  tree  planting 

in  Nebraska,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  urges  upon  the 
peojile  the  vital  importance  of  tree  planting,  and  offers  a  special 
premium  of  100  dollars  to  the  county  agricultural  society  of  the 
county  which  shall,  upon  that  day,  plant  properly  the  largest  number 
of  trees  ;  and  a  farm  library  of  25  dollars'  worth  of  books  to  that 
person  who  on  tltat  day  shall  plant  properly  in  Nebraska  the 
greatest  number  of  trees.  Other  States  are  doing  likewise  j  that  of 
Minnesota  appoints  the  10th  of  April  as  "  Arbor  Day." 

The   report   of   the   progress   of    the   Ordnance   survey   of 

London  for  the  past  year  has  been  issued.  It  states  that  the  plans 
of  London  on  the  scale  of  sixty  inches  to  a  mile  are  now  complete. 
They  are  drawn  on  326  full-sized  sheets  of  paper,  and  probably 
form  the  largest  and  most  complete  plan  of  a  city  ever  produced.. 
Of  these  plans,  141  sheets  have  been  engraved  and  published,  andl 
the  remainder  are  in  progress.  The  continual  increase  in  .the  size  of 
London  and  the  alterations  constantly  made  in  it  are  so  great  as  to 
make  it  highly  desirable  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  an 
almost  constant  revision  of  the  plans. 

Some   who   have   ascended   the  Beacon   at  Great  Malvern, 

says  Mr.  Edwin  Lees,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  summit  of  the  hiU  has  been  recently  enclose  d,  and 
several  ugly  buildings  erected  there  by  a  local  speculator  and  photo- 
grapher, for  refreshment  and  photographic  rooms,  &c. ;  and  I  am  told 
that  even  a  croquet  ground  is  to  be  laid  out,  thus  utterly  spoiling  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  spot.  It  was  always  supposed  that  the  greater 
portion  of  these  noble  hiUs,  being  included  in  Malvern  Chace,  could 
not  be  enclosed  according  to  the  compact  made  with  the  commoners 
by  Charles  I.,  whereby  the  king  was  emi^owered  to  sell  one-third  of 
the  lands  included  in  the  Chace,  and  the  other  portion  was  to  remain 
unenclosed  for  the  use  of  the  commoners  for  ever. 

Meikopolitan  Suburban  cemeteries  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ■ 

were  in  the  open  country,  but  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  London 
that  there  are  few  of  them  which  are  not  now  surrounded  by  houses  ^ 
while  some  are  actually  situated  in  the  midst  of  very  populous 
neighboui'hoods.  Take,  for  example,  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery 
at  Bow.  This  akeady  crowded  bm-ial-ground  was  but  a  few  years 
ago  separated  from  town  by  fields  and  market  gardens  ;  but  London 
has  overtaken  it,  and  now  streets  of  shops  and  houses  surround  andi 
even  extend  beyond  it  eastward  for  several  miles.  The  great 
cemeteries  of  Brompton,  Abney  Park,  Dulwich,  and  Nunhead  are 
also  already  outstripped  by  the  builders  ;  while  even  Highgate  and 
the  classic  Kensal  Green  are  manifestly  doomed  to  be  thus  before 
long  brought  practically  into  town.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
whether  the  limits  defined  by  the  Burial  Acts  should  be  extended 
ought  at  least  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature. — 
Times. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  entertained  towards  the  appeai'- 

ance  of  Leicester  Square,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  one  claim  to  admiration  above  all  the  other  squares 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  square  which  is  open  to  the 
public.  The  railings  having  been  broken  down  in  several  places, 
children  unattended  by  nurses,  and  by  no  means  fashionably  dressed, 
are  admitted,  or  rather  admit  themselves,  to  the  enclosure  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  find  it  a  most  convenient  playground ; 
indeed  in  its  present  condition  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "lungs  of  London" — a  diseased  lung,  it  i=  true,  but 
nevertheless  a  lung,  and  one  which  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
youthful  members  of  the  lower  classes.  It  behoves,  however,  all  who 
use  the  enclosure  of  Leicester  Square  as  a  place  of  recreation  to 
show  by  their  conduct  that  they  are  worthy  of  being  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  privilege.  They  should  be  especially  careful  to  do  no 
"damage"  to  any  of  the  valuable  shrubs  and  other  attractive 
adornments  of  that  hallowed  spot !  Above  all,  the  remains  of  the 
statue  should  be  treated  with  the  tenderness  and  respect  due  to  all 
that  is  left  of  a  beautiful  work  cf  art.  We  regret  to  say  that  some 
miscreant  has  so  far  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  public  with 
regard  to  this  treasure  as  to  take  away  some  of  its  fragments,  which, 
but  for  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  police,  would  have  been  for 
ever  lost.  Michael  Foley  was  the  other  day  charged  at  Marlborough 
Street  Police-court  with  having  about  fourteen  pounds  of  lead  in  his 
possession,  and  not  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  possession  of 
the  same.  Indeed,  his  account  was  most  unsatisfactory,  for  having 
been  seen  by  a  police-constable  to  throw  down  the  lead  and  run 
away,  his  defence  when  captured  was  that  "  seeing  some  children 
knocking  pieces  off  the  statue  in  Leicester  Square,  he  took  up  a  piece 
and  walked  away  with  it,  not  thinking  there  was  any  harm  in  doing 
so."  The  prisoner  was  remanded  for  a  week,  in  order  that  inquiries 
might  be  made  respecting  him  ;  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  hope 
that  immediate  measures  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  battered 
horse  which,  minus  his  rider  and  part  of  one  of  his  legs,  still  prances 
proudly  on  his  pedestal — a  noble  memorial  of  our  respect  for  vested 
rights. 


Apbii,  20.  1872.] 
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OECHAED    HOUSES. 
(Continued  from  page  105.) 
Ix  saying  tli:it  double-roofed  houses  are  as  cheap  as  lean-to 
houses,  I  intended  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  square  feet  of 
land  can  be  covered  at  as  little  expense  bj'  building  a  double- 
roofed  house  as  by  covering  a  wall  already  built.   This,  of  course, 


would  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  narrow  houses.  I  had  in  my 
niiud  a  house  from  twenty-four  to  thirtj'  feet  wide.  A  narrow 
glass  case  is  a  covered  wall,  not  an  enjoyable  house.  In  calcu- 
lating whether  a  house  is  cheap  or  not,  I  a.^k  how  much  land 
it  covers.  This  mode  would  not  do  for  a  builder,  but  it  suits 
my  purpose.     The  above  woodcut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  one 


Young  Pymmidnl  Peach  Tree. 


Iron  Roof  Support. 


(if  my  houses.  The  ridges,  though  a  hundred  feet  long,  lift  with 
I  he  greatest  case,  by  the  same  means  as  are  employed  to  open 
the  .side-lights.  I.e.,  a  similar  screw  is  used.  A  screw  like  this 
would  lift  a  locomotive  steam  engine;  ami  so  easily  does  it 
work  that  lights  one  imndred  feet  long  can  1)0  opened  witli  the 
point  of  the  '  little  finger.  The  house,  as  will  lie  seen,  is 
divided  into  four  beds  ami  three  paths.  Such  a  house  is  a 
garden  under  covc'r,   in   which  ladies  may  walk  and  children 


may  play  ;  not  a  low  glass  shed.  All  the  bricks  recjuired  in 
its  construction  are  to  form  the  little  square  blocks,  on  which 
the  iron  standards  are  placed.  Their  having  a  base  of  three 
feet,  and  standing  ten  feet  from  each  other,  gives  enonnous 
strength  to  the  house.  No  man  can  shake  them,  nor  can  they 
be  seen  to  tremble  in  the  highest  winds.  Another  great  advan- 
tage of  this  mode  of  construction  is  that  these  houses  can  be 
made  quite  movable,  instead  of  being  fixtures,  a  great  con- 
sideration in  building  on  another's  property.  Those  who  want 
further  information  had  better  pay  me  a  visit.  With  grooved 
rafters  and  glass  curved  on  the  bottom  edge  we  have  almost  got 
rid  of  breakage  from  frost  and  drip.  In  the  most  stormy 
weather  my  last-built  houses  are  as  dry  as  a  room.  Nothing 
adds  moi'e  to  the  appearance  of  such  an  orchard  house  than  a 
vine  trained  up  each  pillar.  Meeting  at  the  top  they  give  a 
beautiful  arch  of  foliage  and  fruit ;  and  as  the  pillars  are  ten 
feet  apart,  the  shade  is  very  trifling. 

Opposite  the  openings,  between  the  pillars,  i.i'.,  in  the  centre 
of  the  middle  beds,  standard  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
planted,  forming  two  rows  of  orchard-like  trees.  Last  year 
some  of  these  produced  as  manj-  as  fourteen  dozen  fruit  each 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
trees  in  pots.  Part  of  these  dwarf  trees  might,  of  course,  be 
also  planted  in  the  soil ;  but  too  many  fixtures  are  a  sad 
nuisance  when  the  house  requires  painting.  In  choosing  trees 
in  pots,  take  care  thej-  are  well  formed,  with  strong  bottom 
branches,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  form  such 
branches  afterwards.  In  commencing  with  a  young  tree,  called 
in  the  nurseries  a  "  dwarf  maiden,"  cut  it  down  to  five  or  six 
eyes  above  the  graft,  and  make  it  grow  like  our  illustration. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  natural  form  for  the  Peach.  Any 
shoots  that  grow  too  fast  can  be  stopped,  and  weak  ones  be 
allowed  to  grow;  for  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  them 
assume  this  form,  the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious.  The 
top  does  not  shade  the  bottom  branches,  or  the  fruit  upon 
them.  If  the  top  be  allowed  to  grow  wide,  the  fruit  on  the 
liottom  branches  is  spoilt  by  shade,  and  the  branches  them- 
selves become  weak  and  unhealthy. 

To  save  time,  many  Peaches  are  pinched  in  in  the  nurseries, 
and  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  form  before  potting.  This  is 
a  very  bad  practice.  Not  only  are  such  trees  often  deficient  in 
bottom  branches,  but  what  lower  branches  are  formed  are 
generally  weak  ;  besides  which,  the  main  stem  of  the  tree 
having  been  formed  out-of-doors  is  generally  half-ripened, 
and  often  becomes  unhealthy  afterwards.  The  best  soil  for 
Peaches,  and,  indeed,  for  all  fruit  trees,  is  a  good  turfy  loam  ; 
if  of  good  qualitj',  little  or  no  manure  will  be  required.  Pot 
firmly,  ramming  the  soil  well  down  during  the  operation. 
Trees  planted  out  should  never  have  the  borders  either  dug  or 
forked  afterwards ;  a  loose  soil  encourages  gross  shoots,  on 
which  fruit  will  not  set.  When  the  soil  of  the  borders  is 
pretty  dry,  trample  it  as  firm  as  a  footpath,  and  keep  it  so. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  Peach  failures  arise 
from  loose  soil.  I.  E.  Pk.uisox,  CliihreU. 

(To  be  continuciJ.) 


PL.'VNTINC!  OUT  FORCED  STEAWBEREIES. 

WiiKRt;  strawberries  are  forced  in  rpuintity,  the  jjlants  after 
being  forced  are  planted  out,  if  they  are  planted  out  at  all. 
as  an  auxiliary  plantation  generally,  without  expecting  cither 
a  great  or  certain  return  from  them  in  the  way  of  a  croii,  nor 
are  they  treated  as  if  any  expectations  were  entertained  of 
them.  The  good  things  are  reserved  for  what  are  usually 
called  the  permanent  plantations,  which  do  disappoint  us  oftcii 
enough  ;  but  plants  that  have  been  forced  the  previous  year,  if 
planted  out  under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions,  may  be 
relied  upi,m  to  a  certainty  to  i)roduce,  not  only  a  irop,  but  a 
crop  which  tor  regularity  and  aliundaiu-e  will  surpass  anything 
that  can  be  expected  from  permanent  plantations.  In  bad 
years  when  strawberries  have  been  a  failure  generally,  I  never 
knew  the  old  forced  plants  to  disappoint  us,  or  any  one  else 
who  tried  them,  the  first  year  after  planting.  They  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  a  second  year. 

We  have  always  jilanted  out  our  forced  plants  in  a  systematic 
way  every  vear.trenching  the  former  year's  lot  down,  and  they 
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have  always  more  than  supplied  our  wants  for  all  purposes. 
From  one  piece  of  ground,  about  thirty  yards  long  by  three 
yards  in  width,  we  gathered  of  Black  Prmce  last  year  one 
hundred  pounds'  weight  of  good  fruit,  and  we  lost  many  by 
the  wet,  I  could  not  say  how  many,  but  the  wet  weather 
delayed  us  getting  any  fruit  for  a  long  while.  The  plants 
froni  which  this  fruit  was  gathered  were  planted  out  the 
preyious  August,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes  had  been  taken  oft 
the  ground.  ,      „         i     t     ^ 

Our  usual  plan  is  as  follows  :— As  the  forced  plants  cease 
bearino-  they  are  moved  out  of  the  strawberry  house  and  set 
in  a  sheltered  corner,  where  they  can  be  attended  to  and 
watered  till  planting-time.  If  the  pots  are  needed,  the  plants 
are  turned  out  and  packed  closely  together,  the  interstices 
between  the  balls  being  filled  up  with  any  kind  of  soil  at  hand 
We  like  to  plant  them  out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  have  to  stand  as  I  have  described  tdl  we  begin 
o-atherino-  our  early  and  second  early  potatoes,  and  the  straw- 
berries follow  at  their  heels,  getting  them  all  into  the  ground 
by  Au°-ust.  Plants  which  have  been  forced  do  not  make  such 
luxuriant  growth  as  those  which  are  planted  out  permanently, 
so  we  can  aHord  to  plant  thicker.  Black  Prmce  varieties  are 
allowed  about  one  foot  between  the  plants  and  eighteen  inches 
between  the  rows  ;  Prince  of  Wales  and  strong  growing  sorts 
a  little  more.  In  planting  the  balls  of  the  plants  are  reduced 
sufficiently  to  disentangle  the  points  of  the  roots,  and  they  are 
planted  as  deeply  as  can  be  done  without  covering  the  heart. 
AH  the  old  leaves  are  cut  off,  and  the  plants  always  make  a  new 
growth. 

Such  plants  always  bear  a  fair  crop  the  same  season  tiH  late 
in  autumn,  if  they  are  attended  to,  without,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  lessening  the  next  year's  crop.  In  spring  the  f  ollow- 
ino-  year  we  mulch  between  the  rows  with  old  hot-bed  manure, 
o-enerally  before  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  set  they  receive  a  sprinkling  of  guano,  which  is  washed 
down  by  the  hose  at  once.  After  all  the  fruit  is  gathered  the 
plants  are  trenched  down,  and  winter  spinach  is  sown  m  their 
place  ;  this  completes  a  routine  of  strawberry  culture,  which 
I  have  practised  for  many  years.  J".  Simpson,  Worthy. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GAEDEN. 

Drainage  for  Fruit  Trees.— It  is  useless,  says  an  American  paper, 
to  tali  about  "fruit  in  a  frog  pond."  We  miglit  as  well  expect  our 
children  to  be  healthy  with  wet,  cold  feet  the  year  round  as  to  expect 
fertaity  in  our  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  in  such  a  position.  Dramage^ 
either  natural  or  artificial,  and  protection,  are  indispensable  requisites  oi 
a  healthy  and  productive  orchard. 

Injury  to  I'rtlit  Crops.— I  fear  that  fruit  crops  are  much  injured 
by  the  wintry  weather  which  we  experienced  during  last  month,  although 
it  is  too  early  to  say  to  what  extent.  Apricots,  I  think,  are  gone; 
Peaches  loot  bad;  and  also  some  lands  of  Pears.  Yines  on  a  south  wall 
here,  which  had  pushed  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  mch,  are  all 
shrivelled  up ;  and  Gooseberries  are  bad  in  colour.— W.  Diyeks,  Weirton 
Souse,  near  Maidstone. 

Fertility  of  Oranges. — Witt  regard  to  the  prolific  nature  of  the 
orange,  the  crops,  more  especially  in  an  abundant  season,  are  something 
really  surprising.  Twenty  thousand  marketable  oranges  from  one  tree 
seems  almost  beyond  belief,  but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  such  is  a 
fact;  the  branches  have  fi-equently  to  be  propped  up  with  wooden  sup- 
ports to  prevent  then-  breaking.  Sisso  mentions  a  tree  gi-owing  at  iSice 
in  1789,  which  was  more  than  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  of  so  large  a 
gh-th,  that  it  required  two  men  with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace  it ;  this 
tree  usually  bore  fromfive  thousand  to  six  thousand  oranges. — Foodjournal. 

Thinning  Fruits. — We  do  not  thin  our  hardy  and  tender  fruit 
nearly  enough.  Apples  and  pears  are  not  often  thinned  at  all,  which 
accounts  for  the  glut  we  have  one  year  and  failure  the  next.  Standard 
trees  outdoors  are  not,  however,  so  apt  to  suffer  from  overcrowding  as 
trees  on  walls  and  trellises,  especially  under  glass.  There  is  need  for 
reform  here,  for  it  is  common  to  see  peaches  trained  so  thickly  as  to  thatch 
the  trellis,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  light  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  foliage.  Vines,  again,  may  be  seen  with  not  more  than  six 
inches  or  nine  inches  between  the  rods,  forming,  when  the  summer  growth 
is  upon  them,  a  hopeless  thicket.  It  is  the  same  in  pine  gromng.  "I 
like  to  have  plenty  of  plants,  and  then  I  am  always  sure  of  fruit  dropping 
in,"  is  a  common  expression  describing  a  most  faUaoious  practice. 
Whether  it  be  pines,  vines,  peaches,  or^  anything  else,  the  same  lesson  is 
taught,  that  crowding  in  any  form  is  inimical  to  the  production  of  good 
crops  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  things  connected  with 
gardening.  "  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  is  a  maxim 
which,  if  carried  out  in  practice,  will  be  found  to  be  specially  true  in 
gardening. — S.  W. 


WALL  FEUIT  PRESEEVBD. 
The  fickleness  of  our  climate  has  never  been  more  strongly 
illustrated  than  within  these  last  few  weeks.  Up  to  the 
end  of  February  we  had  drenching  rains  and  frosty  nights, 
rendering  the  whole  face  of  nature  in  many  cases  a  huge 
skating  ground  ;  then,  with  the  Thanksgiving  Day,  came 
a  change,  and  for  the  first  fortnight  in  March  we  had  May 
weather ;  early  varieties  of  fruit  trees  began  to  assume  their 
spring  garb,  some  plums  in  open  quarters  being  a  sheet 
of  bloom,  and  now,  the  20th  of  March,  we  have  sunny  days, 


Fig.  1.— Glass  and  Iron  Coping  to  Fruit  Wall. 

frosty  nights,  and  di'y  March  winds  in  all  their  bitterness. 
Fortunate  is  it  that  such  is  the  case,  for  a  continuance  of  mild 
weather,  such  as  we  had  experienced,  would  in  all  probabilitj^ 
have  ruined  our  fruit  crops.  Security  in  regard  to  our  more 
tender  fruits  therefore  centres  in  the  word  "protection." 
Schemes   of  all  kinds  have  been  resorted  to,  from  twisted 


Fig  2.— Coping  converted  into  a  Fruit  House. 

straw -bands,  disused  fishing  nets,  bunting  of  the  most  forlorn 
description,  heavy  copings  of  wood  or  masonry,  down  to 
makeshift  glass  shades,  which,  projecting  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  most 
inefficient.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
and  impressed  with  this  maxim,  a  gentleman  noted  for  the 
growth  of  superior  fruit  applied  to  Mr.  Ayres  for  assistance 
in  devising  some  means  of  permanent  protection,  which,  while 
it  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  should  not  be  an  eyesore 
in  the  garden.     The  result  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
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design  (Pig.  1),  which,  is  calculated  to  serve  both  for  use  and 
ornament.  It  -will  be  perceived  that  it  consists  simply  of 
ornamental  cast-iron  brackets  bolted  through  the  wall  at 
certain  distances  apart,  and  connected  together  by  purlines 
recessed  to  receive  the  glass,  which  covers  it,  and  is  held  in 
position  by  metallic  clips.  These  brackets  project  three 
feet  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  over  the  trees  which  they 
are  intended  to  protect ;  and  this  it  is  believed  will  be  found 
amply  sufficient  for  protection  in  the  most  severe  seasons 
and  exposed  situations.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Ayvea' 
brackets  are  prepared  to  receive  rafters,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line,  so  fixed  on  a  centre,  that  should  it  be  desu-ed  a 
house  of  any  reasonable  width  may  be  added  in  the  most 
simple  manner.  This  is  called  the  "expanding  house,"  and 
as  is  shown  bj'  the  dotted  radiating  lines,  it  may  be  expanded 
to  any  reasonable  width;  and  not  only  that,  the  expanding  part, 
when'  the  crop  is  matured,  may  lie  taken  away  and  used  for  any 
other  pui^oose.  Fig.  2  shows  the  addition  merely  as  a  glass 
case ;  and  in  Fig.  3  we  see  the  preserver  converted  into  a 
permanent  erection — a  fruit-house  of  the  very  best  description. 
AYe  need  scarcely  say  this  is  a  capital  idea,  the  general  utility 
of  which  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Many  may  not  be  able  to 
build  a  peach  house,  but  most  people  can  afford  to  fix  their 
"  fruit  preserver,"  and  if,  a  few  years  hence,  there  is  a  desire  to 
add  the  house,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knoAving  that  the 
necessary  provision  for  that  has  been  made. 
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Fig.  3.— Expanding  Fruit  Hou.so. 
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Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  judged  from  a  practical  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  a  glazed  preserver  pro- 
jecting three  feet  from  the  face  of  the  tree  protected  will, 
under  all  circumstances,  husband  sufficient  heat  to  materially 
aifoct  the  early  maturation  of  the  crop;  thus  the  liouse  crop 
and  wall  crop  may  be  brought  closer  together ;  and,  by  the 
same  rule,  the  season  of  the  wall  crop  may  be  advanced 
several  weeks. 

This  we  regard  as  an  important  point  in  connection  with 
these  fruit  preservers,  as  they  really  appear  calculated  to 
answer  the  ])Urposo  intended  better  than  anything  hitherto 
introduced.  Frost  is  said  to  descend,  and  if  so,  give  us  a  wide 
protector,  to  jjrevcnt  its  falling  upon  the  trees  ;  but,  in  jjoint 
of  fact,  we  have  luitliing  to  do  with  frost.  What  we  want  is, 
to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  lieat ;  and  as  radiation  is  vertical,  the 
witlcr  a  fruit  |)reserver  is — that  is,  the  more  it  projects  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  tree — the  more  likely  is  it  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended. 

As  permanent  and  sightly  erections,  likely  to  answer  the 
pnrposo  intended,  in  the  gardens  of  the  wealtliy,  or  to  secure 
the  cottage  thefruic  which  will  pay  his  rent,  wo  recommend 
these   frmtpreservers  to   general   notice.     They  arc  nianu- 
factiircd  bythe  Imperishable  Hothouse  Company. 
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natrt:  ferns  and  fern  culture  in 

IRELAND. 

TuE  letters  of  your  correspondents,  giving  accoiuits  of  the 
Devonian  and  Eastern  Scottish  Border  ferns  (pp.  376  and  4.57), 
suggest  to  me  that  some  of  your  readers  may  care  to  have 
a  like  experience  of  the  ferns  which  I  have  found  growing 
wild  in  the  "  level  plains  of  Kildare,"  and  also  some  account 
of  the  ferns  in  an  open  fernery  here.  I  shall  begin  with  a 
list  of  the  ferns  which  I  have  found  in  this  county,  and  an 
indication  of  their  special  localities. 

Tlie  Bracken. — Abundant  everywhere. 

L.istrea  Filix-mas. — Abundant  in  all  hedges. 

AthjTium  Filix-foemiua  (at  least  three  distinct  varieties). — To  be 
found  plentifully  in  many  parts,  but  in  glorious  abundance,  vigour,  and 
variety  in  the  very  peculiar  locality  which  I  shall  describe  further  on 
when  I  come  to  Osmunda  regalis. 

Polystichum  acnleatum. — Abundant  in  hedges  and  ditches. 

P.  aculeatum  lobatum. — Abundant  in  ditches  and  hedges. 

P.  angulare. — Abundant  in  ditches  and  hedges. 

Lastrea  dilatata- — Plentiful  on  bog  edges. 

Aspleniuni  Trichomanes. — Frequent  on  old  walls. 

A.  Adiantuni-nigrum. — Abundant  in  the  hilly  district  towards  the 
coiinty  Wicklow,  and  generally,  though  more  sparsely,  scattered 
through  the  county. 

A.  Euta-muraria. — Abtmdant  on  old  walls.  In  my  own  garden 
it  peeps  out  plentifully  through  the  peach  trees,  and  is  respected. 

Ceterach  officinarum. — Grows  freely  on  the  south  walls  of  the 
ruined  church  of  Bodenstown,  and  on  several  other  walls ;  also  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Liiiey  here. 

Blechnum  Spicant. — In  any  quantities  on  the  hilly  district  towards 
Wicklow  ;  also  on  bog  edges. 

Moon-wort. — I  once  found  a  single  plant  of  this  tern  on  a  cut-away 
bog  near  Prosperous.  I  brought  it  home,  and  it  appeared  to  take 
very  kindly  to  its  new  quarters,  pushing  with  great  vigour  the 
following  j'ear,  but  it  was  hardly  well  over  the  ground  before  a 
vicious  slug  [attacked  it  and  sucked  its  heart's  blood.  I  have  got 
plants  from  elsewhere  since,  but  the  slugs  seem  so  perfectly  ravenous 
for  this  particular  feni,  that  after  ti'ying  various  sorts  of  fences  in 
vain,  I  have  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  cultivate  it. 

Adder's  Tongue. — Abundant  in  moist  meadows.  I  have  frequently 
given  plants  of  it  to  friends,  who  told  me  aftenvards  that  they  had 
subsequently  found  it  in  quantities  at  homo. 

Polypodium  vulgare. — Abundant  on  ^\•alls  and  stumps  of  trees. 

Hart's  Tongue. — Luxuriant  and  abundant  in  all  shady  ditches  ; 
often  bifurcated,  .and  approaching  to  crested. 

Cystoptcris  fragilis. — On  the  bridge  over  the  Barrow  at  Monas- 
tereven. 

Osmunda  regalis  and  Lastrea  Thelyptcris. — 1  have  only  found  these 
ferns  in  one  place  in  this  county  ;  the  latter  I  have  never  seen  wild 
except  here.  Through  a  largo  tract  of  bog  (a  branch  of  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  between  Robortstowni  and  Kalhaugan)  runs  a  small  stream  ;  it 
has  cither  formed  for  itself,  or  taken  advantage  of,  a  sort  of  shallow 
gorge  through  the  bog  of  several  mijos  in  length,  and  varying  from 
a  few  feet  to  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  width.  This  is  clothed  with 
a  coarse  tufty  gi'ass,  with  here  and  there  tangles  of  the  bog-loving 
willows  and  bog  myrtle.  Let  no  one  attempt  to  penetrate  it  who 
cares  how  high  the  black  mud  co\ers  his  trousers ;  but  if  any  one 
wishes  to  see  glorious  specimens  of  Athyrium  Filix-fccniina  of  veiy 
distinct  ty]ics,  the  Osmunda  growing  in  profusion,  though  not  in 
great  luxuriance,  and  the  graceful  Thelypteris  struggling  with  the 
grass  for  mastery  on  every  little  tussock  that  lifts  it  a  few  inches 
over  the  somi-liquid  mud,  ho  will  find  them  all  there.  I  have  spent 
hours  in  that  happy  valley. 

This  closes  the  list  of  the  ferns  that  I  have  actually  found 
growing  wild  in  Kildare;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  Lastrea 
cumula  and  Lasti'ca  montana  grow  in  this  county,  for  I  have 
found  both  in  abundance  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Wicklow. 
At  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough,  the  latter  is  ilic  fern. 
In  the  same  cotnity,  as  also  in  Doncgiil.  Down,  and  Kerry, 
I  have  found  the  charming  little  Hymenophyllum,  of  both 
species.  I  have  foinid  this  a  most  dillicult  fern  to  get  to 
thrive  in  captivity ;  the  Killarncy  fern  is  child's  play  to  it. 
In  the  fernery  hero,  a  spray,  as  like  that  of  a  natural  water- 
fall as  may  be,  has  been  produced  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
these  two  ferns ;  and  the  Trichomanes  is  behaving  very 
dccontlj',  but  the  woodlicc  apjiear  to  take  at  least  as  deep 
an   intei'cst  in.  and    to  bo   far  more   unremitting    in    their 
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attentions  to  the  HymenophjfUum  than  I  am,  the  result 
being  that  every  frond  is  denuded  the  moment  it  shows 
itself.  I  have  had  it  do  well  under  glass  for  several  years, 
but  even  there  it  has  always  ultimately  died  off,  apparently 
only  because  it  chose  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  Trichomanes  radicaus 
growing  wUd,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  its  native  habitat  in  the 
Island  of  Valencia.  I  suspect  that  had  I  lived  within  a 
hundred  miles  I  should  not  have  been  shown  it.  It  has  the 
name  of  being  a  difficult  feru  to  cultivate,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  so.  It  is  a  very  slow  grower,  the  life  of  each  frond 
being  several  years ;  but  moisture,  shade,  and  drainage  are 
all  that  it  requires.     It  has  fructified  in  the  glass  case. 

Aspleuium  marinum  I  have  found  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin, 
and  in  abundance  in  Valencia.  I  have  never  tried  it  in  the 
open  fernery;  but  planted  on  rockwork  under  glass,  and 
without  artificial  heat,  except  for  say  half-a-dozen  nights  in 
the  year,  it  grows  luxuriantly  here. 

Poly|3odium  Phegopteris  I  found  in  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  at 
ISllarney,  and  also  on  the  mountains  over  ToUymore  Park, 
in  the  county  Down. 

Of  British  Ferns  which  I  have  not  myself  found  growing 
wild  in  Ireland,  but  which  are  growing  here  in  luxuriance  in 
the  open  fernery,  I  may  mention  the  following  : — 

Polystichum  LoncMtis,  Asplenium  viride,  Polypodium  Robertianum 
and  Dryopteris. 

Cystopteris  montana. — One  of  the  earliest  and  most  beantiful, 
now  just  spreading  its  fronds  of  frestiest  green. 

Lastrea  rigida  and  cristata. 

Allosorus  crispus  I  liave,  but  cannot  get  it  to  thrive,  though  I  have 
tried  it  facing  south  and  facing  north,  planted  in  an  open  situation 
and  almost  buried  under  a  big  stone.  Whether  there  is  something 
in  the  position,  or  in  the  ingredients  of  the  soil,  that  it  dislikes,  I 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  discover. 

Asplenium  septentrionale  is  another  that  lived  with  me  for  several 
years,  but  each  year  sent  up  fewer  and  fewer  fronds,  till  at  last 
they  disappeared  altogether.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents, 
who  have  cultivated  these  ferns  successfully,  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  them  ? 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  varieties,  but  some  of  these  are 
so  marked  as  to  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  relatives,  such  as 
Athyrium  Filix-foeraiua  Frizellite,  Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum 
and  hibernieum,  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum,  Lastrea  cristata 
spinulosa,  &c. 

Of  foreign  ferns  that  are  perfectly  hardy,  being  planted  out, 
and  having  no  protection  either  winter  or  summer,  I  may 
mention  the  following  : — 

Adiantum  pedatum. — A  very  lovely  fern,  delighting  in  moisture. 

StruthiopteHs  germanica  sows  itself  everywhere  about. 

Onoclea  sensibilis. — Grown  in  a  regular  swamp,  runs  like  a  weed, 
producing  quantities  of  tall  showy  fronds. 

Cystopteris  bulbifera. — A  very  free  grower  from  the  bulbs  which 
form  on  the  fronds. 

Osmunda  cinnamomea,  Lomaria  alpina,  Pteris  candata,  Cystopteris 
tenuis. 

Lastrea  decursi  pinnata. — Hardy,  but  capricious.  I  am  misty 
about  this  fern,  not  knomng  whether  it  is  a  species  or  only  a  variety, 
and  if  the  latter,  of  what. 

An  old  tool-house  in  a  comer  has  had  its  slates  taken  off, 
and  glass  put  on  instead ;  rockwork  has  been  piled  up  inside, 
and  an  abundant  water  supply  provided ;  there  is  no  artificial 
heat  except  one  of  Hink's  petroleum  stoves  in  very  hard  frost. 
Here  the  following  British  ferns  thrive  : — 

Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris,  Asplenium  font.mum,  A.  marinum, 
Trichomanes  radicans ; 

besides  a  host  of  foreign  ones,  for  which  this  small  amount  of 
protection  appears  to  make  all  the  difference. 

Millicent,  Naas.  Thomas  Cooke  Trench. 


HAEDT  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

THE   WATER  LILY. 

This  noble  native  plant  is  one  of  the  many  hardy  subjects 
capable  of  producing  the  highest  effects  in  our  gardens,  but 
to  which  we  fi-equently  fail  to  do  justice.  It  is  not  enough  to 
grow  a  plant,  or  to  refrain  from  exterminating  it,  if  a  wild 
one.     If  the  subject  possesses  any  character,  we  should  always 


ask  oui'selves,  is  it  so  placed  that  we  get  the  full  expression  of 
its  beauty .' 

A  well-developed  plant  or  group  of  plants  of  the  queenlj' 
Water  Lily,  floating  its  large  leaves  and  noble  flowers,  is  a 
sight  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  our  gardens  ;  but  when  it 
increases  and  runs  over  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  a  piece  of 
water,  and  thickens  together  and  weakens  in  consequence,  and 
the  water-fowl  cannot  make  their  way  through  it  without 
breaking  pathways  through  the  leaves,  then  even  the  queen  of 
British  water  plants  loses  its  charms.  No  garden  water  should 
be  without  a  few  flue  plants  or  groups  of  the  Water  Lily,  and 


The  Water  My. 

if  the  bottom  be  too  poor  to  allow  of  the  free  development  of 
the  plant,  scrapings  or  rubbish  might  be  accumnlated  ui  the 
spot  where  it  was  desired  to  exhibit  the  beauties  of  Nymphaea. 
Thus  arranged,  it  would  not  spread  too  much.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  prevent  the  )jlant  from  spreading ;  indeed,  we  have 
known  isolated  plants  and  groups  of  it  remain  almost  the 
same  size  for  years,  and  where  it  increases  too  much,  reduction 
to  the  desired  limits  is  of  very  easy  accomplishment,  either  by 
cutting  off  the  leaves  or  getting  at  the  roots  iu  the  bottom. 

The  Water  Lily  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  iu  a  small 
group  a  few  yards  from  the  margm  of  the  water ;  but,  isolated 
groups  or  single  plants  always  look  well,  no  matter  where  they 
are  placed.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  small  groups 
and  individual  plants  always  produce  finer  foliage  and  flowers 
when  thus  isolated  than  when  crowded  together.  In  many 
artificial  waters  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  excessive  growth 
of  the  Water  Lily  is  by  cleaning  out  the  bottom.  Where"  this 
is  done,  one  can  always  leave  a  few  roots  or  groups,  and  with 
each  a  good  heap  of  soil,  to  encourage  their  growth. 


THE  CHILD-GARDEN. 


Feceeel,  whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  greatest  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  land  of  child  - 
hood,  but  he  was  the  first  who  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  it. 
The  younger  Fichte  has  recently  declared  that  no  man  of  this  age 
understands  human  nature  so  well  as  Frederick  Froebel.  After  a 
lifetime  of  labour  as  an  educator  and  a  reformer  of  education, 
Frederick,  the  head  and  leader  of  the  "  educating  family,"  as  the 
Frcebels  were  called,  founded  the  Kindergarten  in  his  old  age,  the 
ripest  fruit  of  a  life  wonderfully  rich  in  ripe  fruit.  It  was  something 
very  different  from  the  so-called  kindergartens  in  our  cities,  many 
of  which  are  taught  by  persons  who  do  not  know  what  a  real  child- 
garden  is. 

Frcebel  started  with  the  maxim,  "The  first  work  of  a  child  is 
play."  So  far  from  repressing  a  child's  playfulness,  the  wise  man, 
who  recognized  God  in  nature,  and  God's  law  in  nature's  laws, 
declared  that  the  first  u-orh  of  a  child  was  to  play.  This  is  the 
business  which  his  nature  sets  him  about.  This  is  God's  ordinance 
for  childhood.  This  is  the  supreme  law  of  a  child's  nature.  And  it 
is  the  violation  of  this  law  which  makes  all  our  primary  schools  so 
pernicious.  Play,  according  to  Frcebel,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  merely. 
It  is  to  be  encouraged,  directed,  and  above  all,  laid  hold  of  as  the 
chief  means  of  primary  education.  And  so  he  devised  the  "child- 
garden."  His  own  definition  of  a  kindergarten  was  a  "  fore-school 
employment  institution."  He  called  all  the  employments  plays, 
and  all  the  materials  eif ts ;  and  until  the  child  was  seven  years  of 
age  he  did  not  teach  it  so  much  as  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  But 
in  the  kindergarten  a  child  at  seven  finds  all  its  perceptions  sharpened, 
all  its  reflective  faculties  quickened,  all  its  tempers  harmonized, 
and  its  memory  full  of  information  acquired  in  a  way  so  delightful 
that  the  health  has  not  only  not  suffered,  but  the  body  also  has  been 
invigorated  by  the  plays  of  Froebel. — Hearth  and  Some. 
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MODERK  FLOWER  GARDENING. 
We  have  received  the  follotving  letter  from  a  nobleman  resident 
ill  one  of   the  home  connties,  and,  as  it  expresses  the  sentiments 
of    a  good   many   lovers  of   gardening  nowadays,  we  give  it  pub- 
licity : — 

TO   THE    EDirOK    OF    "THE    G^VKDEX." 

Dear  Sib, — I  havn't  a  notion  of  gardening,  but  am  devoted 
to  beautiful  flowers.  I  have  lately  taken  a  small  place  in  the 
countiy ;  there  was  no  flower  garden  when  we  came  to  it,  so 
I  have  had  to  make  one.  But,  having  laid  out  the  beds  as  I 
think  quite  beautifully,  I  am  at  my  vrits'  end  to  know  what  to 
put  in  them.  I  abhor  the  formal  glaring  borders  that  one  sees 
everyivhere,  and  have  a  sneaking  fancy  for  what  you  call  the 
"  wild  garden,"  only  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  means.  I  have 
had  the  advice  of  many  professional  gardeners;  but  each  new 
one  appears  to  me  a  greater  idiot  than  his  predecessor,  as  all 
tliey  can  advise  is  so  many  thousand  bedding-out  plants.  I  hate 
bedding-out  plants,  and  am  sick  of  them;  so  I  want  you,  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough,  to  recommend  some  one  whom  you  think  competent 
to  give  mo  really  good  advice  on  the  subject. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  R- 

[K  you  have  committed  yourself  to  a  formal  scheme  of  beds,  a 
modification  of  the  bedding  system,  with  much  variety,  and  a  good 
deal  of  "  sub-tropical  plants  "  of 
the  most  desirable  kinds  will  be 
best.  TVild  gardening  is  only 
fitted  for  the  rougher  and  half- 
kept  parts  of  the  place — shrub- 
beries, shady  walks,  grass  walks, 
spots  seldom  moivn,  &c.  As  you 
hate  "  bedding  out,"  endeavour 
to  remove  all  formal  geometrical 
patterns  from  the  turf  near  the 
house,  and  give  yourself  an  open, 
verdant  foreground.  Seek  con- 
tinually for  beautiful  hardy 
subjects  of  all  kinds,  from  tiny 
bulbs  to  tall  trees;  and  tiy  to  so 
group  and  otherwise  arrange 
them,  that  they  may,  after  being 
properly  planted,  prove  a  con- 
tinual source  of  satisfaction. 
Isolated  beds  of  such  noble 
hardy  families  as  the  Lily  are 
usually  very  beautiful ;  these 
mil  also  grow  nobly  among  your 
Rhododendron  masses,  if  you 
have  any.  Pay  great  attention 
to  Roses  on  their  o\vn  roots  and 
pegged  do^vn,  not  only  growing 
these  in  beds,  but  boldly  isolating 
strong  plants  on  the  turf,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  soil  may 
be  seen.  Take  many  choice 
shrubs,  such  as  Spinoa  Lindley- 
ana,  out  of  the  shrubbery, 
where  they  are  often  neglected,  and  develop 
specimens  singly  on  the  turf,  or  group  them 
subjects  as   Yuccas,   Pampas    G'.ass,  &c. 


out  for  mauy  winters,  aud  attained  a  considerable  lieight.  It 
is  also  placed  out  at  Kew,  thougli  protected  in  winter.  On  the 
water-side  of  the  high  mound  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  it  is  in  even  better  health  than  at  Kew,  though 
it  has  not  had  any  protection  for  years,  and  stood  the  fear- 
fully hard  frosts  of  1860.  If  small  plants  of  this  are  procured, 
it  is  better  to  grow  them  on  freely  for  some  years  in  the  green- 
house, and  then  turn  them  out  in  April,  spreading  the  roots  a 
little  and  giving  them  a  deep  loamy  soil.  Plant  in  a  sheltered 
place,  so  that  the  leaves  may  not  be  injured  by  winds  when 
they  grow  up  and  get  large.  A  gentle  hollow,  or  among 
shrubs  on  the  sides  of  some  sheltered  glade,  will  prove  the 
best  place  for  it. 


The  Hardy  Palm  (Chamtcrops  cxcelsa) 


them  into  fine 
ith  such  noble 
Numbers  of  fine  shrubs 
are  never  seen  in  their  best  character,  from  the  too  common  mode  of 
planting  them  in  serried  masses.  Every  family  of  hardy  plants 
should  be  scarclied  for  embclli-shments  to  grace  the  pro|ierly. 
arranged  garden.  Such  classes  of  plants  as  the  smaller  ornamental 
(fnissos,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  Clematises,  a  good  collection 
of  climbers  and  trailers,  and  rock  plants  should  be  in  every  garden  ; 
mid  a  good  and  properly. proiiared  niLted  border  for  miscellaneous 
herbaccoua  and  other  plants  is  also  indispensable,  not  ncces.'^arily 
instead  of  the  more  formal  llowcr-beds,  but  as  a  charming  adjunct 
them.] 


CHAM.EROPS  EXCEL.SA. 


A  ilMUiY  species,  witli  an  erect  stem,  twentj- or  thirty  feet 
high  ill  its  native  country,  and  dark  green,  erect,  fan-sliapcd 
leaves,  deejily  cut  into  narrow  segments.  The  leaf  stalks  arc 
from  three  to  six  feet  long,  and  arc  enclosed  at  the  base  in  a 
dense  mass  of  rough  filires.and  armed  at  the  edges  with  small, 
tooth-like  spines.  Tliis  palm  is  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country. 
A  plant  of  it  in  her  Majesty's  gardens  at   Oshonic  has  stood 


THE  ROSE  SECRET. 
This,  Uke  most  other  secrets,  especiallj-  gardening  ones,  is  easily 
solved,  and  I  am  almost  surprised  that  so  shrewd  an  observer 
as  my  good  friend  and  neighbour,  Jlr.  Hole,  should  have  been  hood- 
winked and  tongue-tied  by  anything  so  flimsy.  When,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  I  assisted  for  a  short  time  in  the  propagating, 
house  of  Mr.  Rivers,  we  considered  it  no  great  feat  to  strike  the  Tea, 
Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses,  from  single  eyes.  These,  taken  ofi 
in  a  fresh  kind  of  half-ripened  state,  and  planted  in  sand  under  tho 

usual  conditions  of  a  congenial 
earth  heat  and  moist  atmosphere, 
seldom  failed  to  strike  root  and 
make  good  plants  in  the  course 
of  the  season. 

At  onetime,  when  experiment- 
ing upon  the  power  of  leaves  to 
produce  growing  buds  I  fre- 
quently rooted  independent  rose 
leaves,  but  never  succeeded  in 
getting  beyond  that.  Mr.  Taplin 
has  done  a  good  deal  to  clear 
the  mist  from  rose  propagation; 
and  to  prove  that  the  secret  is 
rather  an  ancient  one,  I  refer 
your  readers  to  London's 
Gardeners'  Ma(iazinc  of  about 
forty  years  ago,  where  they 
mil  find  an  article  on  the  propa- 
gation of  Rosa  odorata,  in  which 
propagation  from  the  gi'owing 
wood  in  the  spring  is  strongly 
advocated.  As  I  quote  from 
memory  I  am  not  sure  who  was 
the  author ;  but  if  it  was  not 
Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie,  of  tho 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  it  was  Jfr.  Ellis, 
of  the  Palace  Gardens,  .\rniagh. 
Though  I  cannot  go  into  par- 
ticulars, the  facts  are  as  fresh 
in  my  memory  as  if  they  had 
occnn-ed  only  a  few  months 
ago.  With  suitable  appliances, 
to  strike  roses  in  the  early  season  in  the  growing  st;ite,  the  same  in 
July  and  August,  and  later  on  in  the  ripened  state,  is  not  a 
difficult  matter.  But  wo  must  recollect  the  conditions  under 
which  the  cuttings  have  been  produced  ;  for  to  take  cuttings  from 
heat  to  cold  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  to  take  them  from  tho 
open  air  and  expect  them  to  strike  in  a  strong  bottom  heat.  These 
are  tho  points,  more  than  any  otlicr,  upon  which  inexperienced 
propagators  fail,  more  especially  with  plants  that  are  in  any  way 
disposed  to  be  hard-wooded.  Take  cuttings  of  Roses  any  time  in 
September,  before  tho  frost  has  touched  iliem,  and  cutting  them 
into  lengths,  insert  them  in  loan),  either  in  pots  or  a  cold  frame  ; 
protect  tlicm  from  severe  frost  through  the  winter,  and  by  spring 
you  may  fairly  calculate  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  will 
bo  rooted  jilants.  If,  however,  quantity,  and  strong  plant-s  in  a 
short  time  bo  the  object,  then  bud  grafting  upon  tho  Manetti  stock 
or  briar  is  tho  royal  read  to  quantity.  Buds  can  bo  rooted  as 
independent  plants  in  the  soil,  but  not  so  tiuickly  and  surely  as 
tlicy  can  upon  a  healthy,  well-established  stock.  I  say  nothing  as 
to  the  desirability  of  tho  two  systems.  Plenty  there  arc  who  grow 
the  Rose  admirably  upon  its  own  roots,  others  are  equally  successful 
with  the  Manetti  stock,  while  I  think  great  Rose-growers  themselves 
pin  their  faith,  for  show  purposes,  to  the  British  briar  in  it«  second 
season,  a  good  deep  loam,  and  no  "  tightness "  in  tho  manure 
market.  W.  P.  A. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Dwarf  Yellow  "Wallflower  (Clieirantlius  prseeox 
aureus). — This  charming  little  plant,  gi-owing  only  about  six  or  eight 
inches  high,  is  now  in  bloom  around  London.  It  is  o£  a  compact  and 
stubby  habit,  very  sweet-scented,  perfectly  hardy,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  It  is  most  valuable  for  the  spring  garden,  the  mixed  border,  and 
also  for  naturalization  in  rough  rocky  places  with  the  common  Idnd. 

Delphinium  formosuan,  Phlox  Ifelsonii,  and  Iris  reticu- 
lata.— Two  or  three  little  points  struck  me  as  I  went  through  your 
work  on  "  Hardy  Flowers ' ' — matters  personally  known  tome.  First, 
Delphinium  formosum  is  a  garden  hybrid,  although  it  reproduces 
itself  from  seed  as  truly  as'most  species.  It  was  raised  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Moore,  nurseryman,  East  Dereham,  in  this  county.  Second, 
Phlox  Nelsonii  is  also  a  garden  hybrid,  between  P.  frondosa  and 
P.  nivalis,  raised  about  twenty  years  ago  by  my  late  father,  who 
was  rector  of  Winterton,  also  in  this  county.  Third,  Iris  reticulata : 
my  soil  may  be  described  as  a  strong  loam,  with  a  brick-earth  srib- 
soil  not  eighteen  inches  from  the  surface,  and  here  it  thrives 
amazingly  in  all  230sitions  on  the  level.  A  friend  gave  me  about  a 
score  of  roots  ten  years  ago ;  I  have  exchanged  and  given  away  since 
that  time  more  than  three  hundred,  and  have  now  a  stock  of  at  least 
five  hundred — all  from  the  original  twenty  roots.  Moreover,  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  as  well  anywhere  where  the  soil  is  lighter  and 
warmer.  It  does  not  seed  freely  with  me,  though  many  abortive 
seeds  are  formed;  but  this  year  I  have  about  twenty  seedlings 
from  seed  saved  last  year. — /.  G.  Nelson,  Aldborov/jh  Bectorij, 
Norwich. 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 


Oisr  PITEE  HTBEIDIZATION,  OR  CROSSING  DISTINCT 
SPECIES  OP  PLANTS. 

BY  ISAAC  ANDERSON-HENBT,  ESQ.,  F.L.S.  » 
The  following  are  the  rules  I  observe  and  the  means  which  I  take  to 
insure  success  in  my  experiments  with  reference  to  this  subject  : — 

1st.  I  long  held  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  have  the  separate 
plants  intended  for  the  parents  in  the  cross,  even  though  both  were 
hardy,  put  under  glass,  and  I  still  recommend  it ;  for,  by  doing 
so,  you  heighten  the  temperature — an  important  thing — and  you 
can  better  secure  against  the  interference  of  winds  and  insects  ;  and 
though  Darwin  holds  the  former  of  small  account,  I  have  reason  for 
differing  from  him  there.  But  in  the  height  of  summer  pollen 
may  be  taken  from  an  outside  plant  to  cross  an  inside  one,  and 
vice  versrl.  If  the  cross  is  to  be  made  on  an  outside  plant  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  removed,  I  cover  it  with  a  hand-glass  or 
cloche. 

2nd.  I  hold  it  not  enough  merely  to  emasculate  the  intended  seed- 
bearing  flower ;  I  take  off  every  petal,  for  the  petals  attract  the 
insects,  which  seem  guided  more  by  their  optics  than  any  sense  of 
smell.  This  act  of  emasculation  in  some  eases  I  perform  long 
before  the  expansion  of  the  bloom  ;  for  in  many  plants — e.g.,  in  the 
Papilionacea3,  some  of  the  Rosaceas,  and  Composita3 — self-fertiliza. 
tiou  may,  and  does,  often  take  place  in  the  unopened  flower.  This  is 
not  all.  I  sometimes  put  a  gauze  bag  over  it ;  if  I  do  not,  the  muti. 
lated  bloom  may  not  escape  that  most  troublesome  of  all  insect 
pests,  the  humble  bee,  which  in  his  unwieldy  flight,  may  come  across 
it  by  pm-e  accident.  But  for  the  most  part  now  I  make  clean  work 
of  it,  and  remove  all  other  expanded  flowers  on  the  seed-bearing 
plant,  and  allow  no  kindi-ed  one  to  be  near. 

3rd.  Do  not  be  in  a  huri-y  to  effect  your  cross ;  wait  till  you  find 
that  the  stigma  is  fully  developed.  In  many  plants  this  is  shoivn  by 
a  glutinous  exudation  on  the  summit,  as  in  the  Ericacea3,  the 
Onagraceas,  &o.  In  other  orders,  such  as  the  Geraniaceas  and 
Malvaoea3,  it  is  indicated  by  the  feathery  expansion  and  recnrvature 
of  its  separate  divisions. 

4th.  The  next  thing  is  to  obtain  properly  ripened  pollen  grains 
from  the  male  plant.  This  is  done  by  carefully  watching  when  the 
anthers  burst,  otherwise  the  insects  may  be  before  you;  and  so 
active  are  they,  especially  on  such  favom-ite  food  as  the  pollen  of 
the  Eubus,  tribe,  that,  to  get  it  at  all,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
encase  the  opemng  blooms  in  muslin  bags  till  the  pollen  was  ripe, 
and  ready  for  use.  Do  not  use,  as  is  generally  recommended,  the 
camel.han-  pencil,  which,  applied  often  and  indiscriminately,  may, 
and  often  does,  convey,  with  the  foreign,  some  insidious  grains  of 

re;tea''Saat^otaUe''^rth''of  ""'■''    "^"^'^  °*   Edintogh.   and  since 


native  pollen,  which,  however  few,  are  prepotent,  and  wholly 
neutralise  the  former.  Take,  where  that  can  be  obtained  and 
afforded,  the  entire  bloom  of  the  intended  male,  and  give  the 
slightest  bmsh  mth  aU  its  anthers  over  the  stigma,  or  all  the 
stigmas,  if  more  than  one,  of  the  intended  female.  I  will  give  my 
reasons  for  this  by-and-bye.  You  may  use  for  experiment,  in  some 
cases  the  long,  and  in  some  the  short,  stamens.  .  To  those  of  the 
proper  dimorphic  form  I  have  made  some  allusion  elsewhere ;  they 
occur  in  the  sjjecies  of  Primula  and  in  some  of  the  species  of  the  Linum 
tribe  (as  to  both  of  which,  see  Darwin's  most  remarkable  papers  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnfean  Society).  Such  anthers,  at  least 
two  long  and  two  short  ones,  occur  in  the  two  orders  of  the  Linnaean 
class  Didynamia,  on  which  I  may  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  here- 
after, for  I  think  something  interesting  may  be  worked  out  of  this 
form.  In  cases  where  the  anthers  are  few,  as  in  the  Linnjsan  classes 
Diandria,  Triandria,  &c.,  you  may  use  small  pincers — a  bit  of  wire 
so  twisted  as  to  form  that  implement,  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  is  by 
far  the  handiest.  I  have  used  such  an  instrument  all  along,  and 
find  it  better  than  any  other  form.  In  some  tribes,  the  better  to 
secure  against  invasion  by  insects,  such  especially  as  in  some  of  the 
Rosacese  haying  large  discs,  a  muslin  bag  may  be  used,  so  as 
effectually  to  exclude  them ;  I  use  it  constantly  in  the  Rubns  tribe 
immediately  after  emasculation,  taking  it  off  and  replacing  it  after 
the  cross,  and  keeping  it  on  thereafter  till  the  cross  has  set. 

.5th.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  procure, 
and  when  procui'ed  of  no  less  importance  to  preserve,  poUen.     In 
dicecious  plants — say  the  Aucuba — a  friend  may  have  the  male  and 
you  have,  as  we  all  have,  the  female  in  abundance.     Ton  would  hke  to 
store  that  pollen  till  your  female  plant,  generally  later,  comes  into 
flower.     Many  hold  that  pollen  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  vital  condi- 
tion for  more  than  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  weeks.     In  a  recent 
publication  which   refers  to  this  matter,   namely.    Max  Wichura's 
"  Observations  on  Hybridization,"  of  which  a  very  lucid  abstract, 
carefully  digested  and  translated  from  the  original  German  by  the 
Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  is  given  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  that  eminent  authority  holds  it  as 
"  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  the  pollen  of  mllows  retains  its 
potency  for  some  time.      In  some  cases  pollen  ten  days  old  was 
efficient,  whUe  vitality  was  still  further  prolonged  by  steeping  it  in 
a  solution  of  honey  "  (of  which  I  have  doubts).     "  Pollen,"  he  adds, 
"  of  Salix  Silesiaca  eight  days  old  seemed  [almost  as  potent  as  ever; 
in  twenty-eight  days  the  traces  of  vitality  were  very  slight,  while 
that  of  Salix  cinerea  had  become  weak  in  sixteen  days."     Now,  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  less  vitality  in  the  pollen  of  willows  than  in 
that   of  any  other    family,   and,    as   many    experimentalists    hold 
kindred  views  to  those  here  enunciated  by  Wichui-a,  I  deem  it  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  give  you  one  or  two  instances  of  my 
own  experience.     I  have  carried  in  my  pocket  the  pollen  of  Rhodo- 
dendron again  and  again  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  and  upwards, 
and   still   found   it  potent.     Of  the   Japanese  forms   of  the   genus 
LUium  I  have  kept  pollen  effective  in  the  same  manner  for  equal 
periods.     In  fact,  generally  speaking,   I  have  foimd  the  pollen  of 
most  plants  to  remain  good  for  similar  periods.     Having  last  year 
got  the  new  and  beautiful  Clematis  Jackmanii  to  flower,  and  anxious 
to  preserve  its  pollen  as  long  as  possible,  I  collected  and  stored  it  in 
its  anthers  in  a  simple  pill-box.     On  the  4th  of    July  1866,  I  so 
gathered  and  put  it  into  a  drawer  of  a  cabinet  in  my  own  sitting, 
room,  where  it  remained  wholly  away  from  damp.     On  the  5th  of 
June  1867,  having  first  carefully  emasculated  a  flower  of  Clematis 
Candida,  I  crossed  it  with  Ihe  pollen,  then  eleven  months  old,  and 
from  this  cross  I  have  this  autumn  gathered  and  sown  eight  well, 
develoi^ed   seeds.     Now,   both   parents   are   hybrids,   with   a   large 
infusion  of  alien  blood  in  them,  so  that  here  the  vitality  was  put 
to  its  severest  test.      Subsequent  experiments  satisfy  me  that  the 
vitality  of  all  pollen  may  not  be  so  long  preserved,  for  I  have  found 
that  of  the  Aucuba  inert' after  being  stored  about  sis  weeks.     But 
as  some  bits  of   stems  had    got    mixed,  these    may,    by  inducing 
daniij,  have  destroyed  it.     I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  be 
brushed  off  pure  and  stored  in  silk  paper.     I  notice  this  result  here 
(somewhat  out  of  place)  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  storing,  and,  if 
needful,  of  importing,  pollen,  which,  if  wrapt  up  in  silk  paper,  might 
even,  enclosed  in  a  letter,  reach  this  country  still  potent,  by  the  over- 
laud  route  from  India,  or,  after  two  or  three  months'  voyage,  from  all 
parts  of  South  and  North  America.     Let  collectors  and  friends  in 
distant  countries  be  instructed  as  to  this,  and  we  may  soon  have  an 
improved  progeny  of  the  rarest  things,  even  before  such  novelties 
from  which  they  are  derived  have  been  obtained  from  their  own 
seeds  in  this  country. 

6th.  There  is  another  matter  of  much  consequence  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  crossing  of  distant  species ;  I  mean  the  times  and  seasons 
for  effecting  the  cross ;  yet  not  one  of  those  most  experienced  in 
the  art,  from  Darwin  downward,  has  touched  upon  this  point.  It 
has  been  forced  upon  my  attention  foi:  more  than  twenty  years.     I 
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liave  found  that  I  could,  ou  some  few  propitious  days  which  occur 
throughout  the  season,  successfully  effect  crosses  I  could  not  effect 
with  all  my  care  at  other  times.  I  have  adverted  to  this  in  the 
paper  I  formerly  submitted  to  yon,  and  I  again  refer  to  it.  There 
arc  some  crosses  which  I  have  effected  at  such  times,  and  which  I 
would  have  tx-ied  in  vain  to  accomplish  at  times  less  favourable.  If 
you  have,  say,  two  plants  of  Ehododendron,  one  a  tiny  thing,  to 
cross  with  a  large  species,  or  if  you  ivish  to  attempt  a  cross  between 
an  Indian  azalea  and  a  rhododendron,  watch  for  a  propitious  time. 
Such  times  occur,  often  few  and  far  between,  when  there  is  less  of 
sun  than  of  that  latent  form  of  heat,  which  frequently  occurs 
before  thunder,  from  the  air  being  more  than  ordinarily  charged 
with  electricity.  Or  they  may  occur  in  the  spring  season,  when 
there  is  much  ozone  present,  whose  influence  I  have  often  found  to  tell 
most  favourably  in  promoting  the  germination  of  long-sown  seeds. 
It  was  to  the  presence  of  ozone,  or  to  some  other  form  of  electrical 
agency,  I  attributed  the  almost  simultaneous  germination  of  some 
New  Zealand  seeds  of  a  shmb  which  I  got  from  that  country  nnder 
the  name  of  "  Black  Maupan,"  a  species  of  Pittosporum,  which 
sprang  up  together  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  March  1863,  after 
they  had  lain  dormant  two  years  and  eight  months.  Such 
atmospheric  conditions,  to  whatever  cause  they  may  be  due,  I  have 
found  not  unfrequeutly  to  occur  with  the  east  winds  of  March  and 
April ;  at  which  times  I  have  seen  many  other  long.sown  seeds 
spring  quite  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  Seize  upon  all  such  seasons 
for  difficult  crosses.  As  to  the  time  of  the  day,  you  may  operate 
best  perhaps  from  ten  a.m.  till  si.x  p.m. 

(To  le  continued.) 


PROPAaATENG  SOFT-WOODED  BEDDING-PL.ANTS 
m  SAND  AND  WATEE. 

Not  recollecting  to  have  seen  ttis  mode  of  propagating 
bedding-plants  notified  in  your  pages,  I  have  thought  it  might 
]ii'ove  useful  to  some  of  youi-  readers — amateurs  especially — 
to  know  that,  in  comparison  with  the  customary  modes  of 
"  striking  "  such  subjects  in  pots,  &c.,  in  soil  and  sand,  the 
way  now  indicated  possesses  greater  simplicity  and  despatch, 
while  it  also  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  "  damping  off " 
contingency,  incidental  to  the  old  mode.  Having  now  for 
several  years  pursued  the  plan  in  ciuestion  with  uniform 
success,  more  especially  with  such  plants  as  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Agoratnms,  Colcuses,  Iresines,  &c.,  I  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  coufidence. 

My  'modus  operandi  is  to  fill  with  moist  silver  sand  commoit 
flower-pot  saucers,  or  other  suitable  vessels ;  insert  the 
cuttings  thickly  with  the  peg,  fill  up  with  water,  and  jilaco 
the  vessels  on  a  shelf  or  other  suitable  site  in  the  propagating 
pit.  Shading  from  the  sun  I  am  not  fastidious  about,  so  long 
as  the  pans  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  water.  As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  have  formed  a  mass  of  roots,  which  only 
takes  a  few  days  to  effect,  I  transplant  them  into  boxes  or 
]ians  of  light  soil  and  leaf  mould,  replace  them  in  heat  for  a  few 
days,  and  afterwards  gradually  harden  them  off  in  some  cool 
structure.  The  pans  of  sand  may  be  refilled  witli  cuttings 
repeatedly  ad  infinilum.  Wm.  Gakdenek. 

Lower  EaUngion  Parle  Gardens,' Straff ord-on-Avon. 


MAKE-BELIEVE  GRAETING. 

TiiF.iu'.  is  a  Rose  tree  in  the  Botanieal  ^Garden  at  Ghent,  whore 
it  was  produced  by  M.  Donkelaar,  which  flowers  extensively  each 
year  in  the  midst  of  an  Oak,  which  causes  it  to  bo  called  by  the 
uninitiated  tlir  Oak  l!o~c  tree.  On  lirsfc  seeing  it,  it  has  quite  tlic 
appearaupe  of  being  grafted.  Wo  think  it  may  prove  interesting  to 
^lhow  to  what  extent  artifice  can  be  carried.  A  young  Oak  was  taken, 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  circumference  ;  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron,  a  hole  was  bored  the  entire  length  of  the  centre  of  tho  trunk, 
and  through  this  wore  passed  the  roots  of  a  young  Koso  tree.  The 
(wo  plants  thus  formed  into  one  were  pptted,  and  the  liole  roinid 
the  extremity  of  the  Uoso  tree  was  stojiped  up.  The  plant  was 
taken  grind  care  of,  and  it  flourished  and  flowci'ed  as  though  nothing 
imusunl  hnil  happened  to  it.  But  is  this  really  a  graft?  By  no 
means,  ns  there  is  not  tho  slightest  union  between  the  two.  They 
are  two  iilant.^,  each  having  its  own  roots,  struggling  and  disputing 
iietwecn  themselves  without  ceasing  for  nourishment,  and  living  not 
one  for  and  by  tho  other,  but  separately,  tho  one  in  tho  other,  until 
tho  weaker  is  strangled   by  the  stronger. — C.  Patii), 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  IPECACUANHA  PLANT. 

The  foUo^ving  method  of  propagating  this  important  officinal  plant 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinbm-gh  by 
Mr.  M'Nab: — "  The  Ipecacuanha  plant  (CcphaeMs  Ipecacuanha)  has 
recently  been  attracting  much  attention,  from  the  belief  that  it  ^^■iU 
become,  like  the  Cinchona,  a  profitable  plant  to  cultivate  in  various 
districts  of  India.  The  Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha  is  a  native  of  tho 
moist  woods  of  Brazil,  and  was  first  introdnoed  into  British 
gardens  in  1830.  It  is  a  plant  of  remarkably  slow  gi'owth.  The 
largest  now  in  the  Botanic  Garden  is  scarcely  one  foot  in  height, 
although  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  method  hitherto 
adopted  for  pi'opagating  the  Cephaelis  (as  tar  as  I  am  aware)  is  by 
cuttings,  but  of  those  not  more  than  one  or  two  can  be  got  at  a  time, 
and  at  very  long  intervals.  By  this  slow  method  of  ])ropagating  the 
Cephaelis  must  always  remain  exceedinf;lv  scare.  The  roots,  or 
rather  rhizomes,  of  the  Cephaelis  are  moniliform  or  annulated.  A 
few  of  these  were  taken  from  one  of  the  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
during  the  month  of  August  1869,  and  after  bc.mg  cut  into  small 
tranvserse  sections,  they  were  inserted  in  a  horizontal  position  over  tho 
surface  of  a  pot  prepared  mth  drainage  and  white  sand.  This  pot 
was  placed  irnder  a  hand-glass  in  a  warm  propagating  bed  and  kept 
moist.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  bits  of  roots  showed  buds  on  the 
upper  side,  roots  being  also  sent  out  from  the  under  sui'face.  The 
plants  are  now  beginning  to  grow,  each  being  furnished  •with  two 
leaves,  the  largest  measuring  three-quarters  of  an  inch  over.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demand  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  created 
for  plants  of  the  Cephaelis,  it  is  well  to  Icnow  how  it  can  be  propa- 
gated independently  of  cuttings,  and  at  the  same  time  without  injury 
to  the  parent  plant." 


TOOLS,    IMPLEMENTS,    &c. 

THE  SIDNEY  GARDEN  SEED  SOWER. 
We  have  had  this  apparently  veiy  useful  little  contrivance 
properly  engraved  in  order  to 
show  the  way  in  which  it  is  con- 
structed, and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  a  recent  improve- 
ment carried  out  by  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Cox.  This  consists  in  tho 
introduction  of  the  little  inverted 
cone  in  the  middle,  which  pre- 
vents largish  seeds  from  form- 
ing an  arch,  and  consequent 
stoppage,  at  the  base  of  the 
upright  cr  main  tube.  Our 
woodcut  indeed  explains  the 
matter  so  clearly  that  nothing 
farther  need  be  said  in  reference 
to  it.  All  sorts  and  sizes  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  can 
bo  sown  in  drills,  or  even  broad- 
cast, in  any  required  quantity, 
by  regulating  the  slide.  It  is 
useful  also  for  dusting  with  to- 
bacco powder  to  destroy  aphides ; 
likewise  for  dusting  sulphur  over 
plants  to  kill  mildew.  It  will, 
in  short,  prove  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  stock  of  handy  gar- 
den tools  and  implements.  Tho 
small  size  is  that  best  cal- 
culated  for    sprinkling  tobacco     Sectional  View  oftlicSi.UicySeed-sowcr. 

powder,  &c.,  over  plants.    Tho  Sidney  garden  seed-sower  is  made  in 
several  sizes. 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  GARDEN  TROWEL. 
'I'liK   common  concave  garden  trowel   is  a  worthless   ini))lomcnt. 
olToctivc  chiefly  in  wasting  time.     From  its  shape  the  earth  clings 
to   it   mnch    n\ore   than    to  a  flat  trowel  ;    it   is  generally   of   bad 


material,  and  its  concave  shape  presents  no  advantage  wlinlcvcfi 
This  shape  is  given  it  because  it  makes  a  roundish  hole  ;  but,  as 
evc\-y  pei'snn  with  any  prnetico  in  planting  knows,  a  precise  shape 
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for  the  hole  is  of  no  consequence  whatever.  The  object  is  simply 
to  make  one  deep  enough  and  large  enough  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  and  mth  the  least  labour  possible.  This  is  best  effected  by 
the  trowel  we  now  flgui-e,  and  which  we  have  used  for  some  years ; 
once  accumstomed  to  it,  one  would  almost  as  soon  use  a  piece  of 
an  old  flower-pot  as  the  common  garden  trowel.  It  is  of  the  best 
steel,  and  is  marked  with  a  crown  and  W.  H.  Another  reason  why  a 
straight  form  of  trowel  is  preferable,  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
small  plants  should  be  jDlanted  against  the  side  of  a  small  cut — a 
little  trench  with  one  iirm  straight  side,  for  the  making  of  which 
the  concave  trowel  is  of  course  much  less  effective  than  the  one 
here  spoken  of. 


THE  TOOL  HOUSE. 

Thk  common  hoc  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  small  garden 
or  farm  impleoient  to  hang  up  in  the  tool-room,  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use,  and  still  exactly  in  the  way,  and  so  as  to  be  always  handy 
when  we  want  it  in  a  hurry.     Vexation  is  increased  at  a  fearful  ratio 
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Pig.  1. 
if  you  have  a  dozen  of  them.     The  floor  of  a  tool-room  should  be  kept 
as  free  as  possible  from  all  obstacles  to  the  sweep  of  the  bi'oom. 
Very  likely  in  a  new  room  you  will  hook  the  hoes  over  the  edge  of 
the  plate,  or  some  girt  or  horizontal  timber  in  the  framework,  and 
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Fig.  2. 

think  they  are  nicely  iixed.  The  first  time  you  look  for  your 
favourite  weapon,  two  or  three  others  are  on  top  of  it,  and  their 
centre  of  gravity  is  so  awkwardly  poised  that  in  selecting  the  one 
you  want  you  fetch  them  all  clanging  do\vn  about  your  ears.     A  lath 


nailed  across  the  upright  studding  is  a  little  better,  but  not  satis- 
factory. After  many  trials  I  have  settled  upon  this  (fig.  1)  as  the 
best  way  to  dispose  of  that  large  class  of  implements  with  straight 
handles,  to  which  hoes  belong. 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  tool-room,  within  about  six  inches  of  the  floor, 
afiix  a  strip  of  inch-board,  five  inches  wide,  shelf -wise.  Let  this 
extend  twice  as  long  as  you  think  at  first  you  will  need,  for  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  mop  sticks,  and  broom  handles,  and  unfashion- 
able utensils,  that  you  are  not  quite  ready  to  fling  away,  will  gather 
upon  you  when  once  you  have  a  place  to  put  them.  This  narrow 
shelf  should  have  inch-holes,  six  inches  apart,  sunk  along  its  centre, 
through  its  entire  length,  bored  half-way  through  the  board.  Also 
holes  rather  smaller  may  be  bored  midway,  near  the  edge  of  the 
shelf.  Above  this  shelf — say  two  feet — aflix  another,  six  inches 
wide,  with  corresponding  holes  cleaA  through  it — the  inner  ones  one- 
and-a-quarter-inch,  and  some  of  them  one-and-a-half-inch,  for 
larger  handles,  the  beetle,  or  the  ix-on  bar.  If  slots  are  cut  in  the 
back  edge  of  each  shelf,  many  things  will  find  a  place  there,  where 
they  will  always  be  in  sight  and  never  in  the  way.  The  iron  wedges, 
for  instance,  near  the  beetle ;  odd  strap  hinges  and  bits  of  iron  or 
wood,  that  will  be  sure  some  time  to  be  used  if  where  they  can  be 
seen  in  time  of  need.  Such  tools  as  hoes,  potato-hooks,  garden- 
rakes,  long-handled  shovels,  spades,  forks,  and  the  like  drop  into 
their  places  at  once,  and  they  will  stay  there.  The  half-hole  in  the 
bottom  shelf  keeps  them  steady.  Shovels,  spades,  and  dung-forks 
mth  short  handles  are  well  hung,  concave  side  to  the  wall,  upon 
stout  wooden  pegs,  set  in  a  strip  of  one-and-a-half-inch  stuff  cleated 
to  the  wall  of  the  tool-room  or  stable,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

How  to  fix  pickaxes  and  mattocks  so  that  a  workman  coming  iu 
tired,  with  a  back-load  of  tools,  would  be  glad  to  put  them  in  place, 


did  for  a  while  bother  me.  I  finally  fell  upon  the  plan  described  for 
hand-hoes,  making  the  holes  larger,  and  the  upper  ones  of  an  oval 
shape,  diagonally,  by  boring  two  holes  close  together  with  a  two-inch 
auger.  Choppers'  axes  come  in  well  between  two  studs  (fig.  3), 
resting  the  head  of  the  axes  askew  upon  a  narrow  shelf,  breast-high, 
and  holding  the  helves  upright  by  a  cleat  two  feet  higher. 

Having  tools  arranged  in  this  way,  with  variations  according  to 
individual  fancies  or  necessities,  leads  to  a  precious  saving  of  time 
and  trouble. — BicrtonSricfgs,  in  ^^ Hearth  and  Home,'' 


THE  SOURCE  OF  GREATNESS. 

If  we  were  to  be  asked  abruptly,  and  required  to  answer  briefly, 
what  qualities  chiefly  distinguish  great  artists  from  feeble  artists,  we 
should  answer,  I  suppose,  first,  their  sensibility  and  tenderness  ; 
secondly,  their  imagination ;  and  thirdly,  their  industry.  Some  of 
us  might,  perhaps,  doubt  the  justice  of  attaching  so  much  import- 
ance to  this  last  character,  because  we  have  all  known  clever  men  who 
were  indolent,  and  dull  men  who  were  industrious.  But  though  you 
may  have  known  clever  men  who  were  indolent,  you  never  knew  a  great 
man  who  was  so ;  and,  during  such  investigation  as  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  the  lives  of  the  artists  whose  works  are  in  all  points 
noblest,  no  facts  ever  looms  so  large  upon  me — no  law  remains  so 
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steadfast  in  the  universality  of  its  application,  as  the  fact  and  law 
that  they  are  all  great  workers  ;  nothing  concerning  them  is  matter 
of  more  astonishment  than  the  quantity  they  have  accomplished  in 
the  given  length  of  their  life ;  and  when  I  hear  a  young  man  spoken 
of  as  giving  promise  of  high  genius,  the  first  question  I  ask  about 
him  is  always — does  he  work  ?  Bat  though  this  quality  of  industry 
is  essential  to  an  artist,  it  does  not  in  any  wise  make  an  artist; 
many  people  are  busy,  whose  doings  are  little  worth.  Neither 
does  sensibility  make  an  artist;  since,  as  I  hope,  many  can  feel 
both  strongly  and  nobly,  who  yet  care  nothing  about  art.  But 
the  gifts  which  distinctively  mark  the  artist — without  which  he 
nmst  bo  feeble  in  life,  forgotten  in  death — with  which  ho  may 
become  one  of  the  shakers  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  signal  lights 
in  heaven — are  those  of  sympathy  and  imagination. — John,  Ruslcin, 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN 


THE      G  0  M  U  T  I     PALM. 

(.UiKXGA   SACCUARU'EltA.) 

This  is  the  Sugar  Palm  of  the  Iudi;iii  Aixbipelago,  where 
it  i.s  very  useful  to  the  natives,  produoiug  sago  from  the  pith 
of  the  stem  ;  and  from  the  flower-stalk  is  obtained  a  juice 
of  which  sugar  is  made.  The  leaves  are  also  found  to  bo 
useful  for  thatching,  and  the  leaf-stalks  make  rafters  for 
huts.  Prom  the  coarser  fibre  produced  at  the  base  of  the 
stem  arc  made  brushes,  while  the  finest  is  used  for  stuffing 
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Tho  Gomnti  Palm. 

cushions.  It  is  one  of  llie  largest  of  pabiis,  the  fronds  being 
often  twenty  fret  in  lengtli.  When  it  lias  attained  its  full 
height,  it  begins  to  (lower  from  tho  top  downwards.  Tho  male 
and  female  flowers  are  boriio  on  separule  plants,  and  are 
produced  in  great  quantities.  It  is  a  fast-growing  palm,  and 
is  cjuito  out  of  place  in  a  small  house.  There  is  a  line  example 
of  it  in  flower  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kow.        J.  Crouciieu. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CACTI. 

BY.  J.  CROTTCHER. 

The  majority  of  Cacti  are  sun-loving  plants,  amd,  as  a  consequence, 
the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  to  get  your  house  so 
situated  as  to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  light,  therefore 
the  best  aspect  will  be  due  south ;  a  lean-to  house  is  the  best,  with 
good  clear  glass,  to  which  the  plants  must  be  as  near  as  possible. 
The  genera  Epiphyllum  and  Rhipsahsare  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
prefer  a  little  shade  in  the  summer,  as  they  mostly  grow  in  the 
forests,  but  in  any  house  there  are  always  some  parts  more  in  the 
shade  than  others.  The  plants  are  not  damaged  by  the  sun  but  will 
grow  more  luxuriantly  in  the  shade.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  house 
too  hot  for  Cacti  in  the  summer,  but  they  will  thrive  well  in  a 
temperature  of  from  60^  to  80"  with  sun,  and  in  winter  the  majority 
ivill  bear  a  minimum  of  40'  with  dry  air;  though  the  genera 
Ilhipsalis  and  Epiphyllum  must  be  kept  at  55°  to  65°,  or  they  will 
protest  by  looking  very  yellow.  As  most  of  these  plants  are  natives 
of  those  parts  of  America  lying  south  of  the  equator,  they,  as  a 
consequence,  get  their  warmest  season  when  we  get  our  coldest, 
which  gives  them  a  tendency  to  grow  dm-iug  our  winter;  and  a 
predilection  for  rotting,  if  not  kept  perfectly  dry- 
rOTTIXG,    SOIL,    ETC. 

As  above  stated,  these  plants  being  American,  they  should  not 
be  repotted  in  early  spring,  as  is  the  common  practice  ;  which  prac. 
tice  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  fact  of  most  plants  starting 
into  growth  on  or  about  that  time.  I  have  often  thought,  that  if 
amateur's  and  gardeners  were  to  think  more  on  this  subject,  they 
would  at  once  see  the  folly  of  supposing  that  all  countries  had  their 
spring  at  the  same  time  as  we  have  in  England  ;  it  matters  little 
■with  most  persons  if  the  plants  come  from  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  they  must  be  potted  in  our  spring ;  and  as  the  plants  will 
not  grow  out  of  their  season,  the  soil  gets  stale,  and  when  the  roots 
do  begin  to  grow,  they  find  the  condition  unfavourable,  and  the 
result  is  stunted  growth,  and  sometimes  death  ;  not  thi'ough  a  wrong 
compost,  but  unseasonable  potting.  The  potting  of  Cacti  should  be 
left  until  June  or  July,  when  they  will  be  on  the  point  of  starting 
into  growth.  The  best  compost  is  loam,  with  silver-sand  and  broken 
bricks,  the  quantity  of  sand  must  be  regulated  by  the  stiffness  or 
otherwise  of  the  loam  ;  the  object  being  to  make  the  whole  sufficiently 
porous  for  the  water  to  pass  thi'ough  freely  ;  as  a  rule  one  gallon  of 
sand  to  three  bushels  of  loam,  and  one  bushel  of  tincly-broken 
bricks  will  suit  for  the  genera  Opuntia,  Echinocactns,  Echinopsis, 
Cereus,  and  Mamniillaria ;  for  Epiphyllum  and  Rhipsalis,  a  mixture 
of  rough  peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  rough  crocks,  is  the 
best.  Such  as  R.  Cassutha,  funalis,  saglionis,  and  mcsembryan- 
themoides  may  be  grown  on  pieces  of  fem  stems,  in  baskets  or  pots 
suspended  the  same  as  orchids,  and  very  interesting  objects  they 
make ;  Cereus  flabelliformis  and  leptopes  succeed  best  suspended 
in  a  pot,  with  the  ordinary  soil ;  C.  graudiflorns,  JIacdonaldia)i,  and 
the  other  eight-flowering  species,  grow  best  planted  in  the  back 
border  of  a  stove  with  a  tolerable  amouut  of  moisture  in  tho  air ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  much  soil,  as  they  get  most  of  their 
nourishment  from  their  aerial  roots.  When  tho  plants  aro  to  be 
potted,  tho  whole  of  the  small  fibres  of  the  roots  should  bo  cut  off  ; 
this  is  a  very  particular  point  in  the  cultivatiou  of  this  class  of 
plants,  us  it  enables  you  to  get  the  plants  iuto  small  pots,  and  if  left 
on  they  decay,  and  so  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  making  the  soil 
impure  ;  amateurs,  as  a  rule,  are  very  shy  at  cutting  tho  roots  from 
their  plants,  but  a  good  cultivator  of  Cacti  has  not  tho  least  hesitation 
about  tho  subject ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  lose  most  of  their 
librons  roots  during  tho  dry  season  in  their  native  liabitats.  Tho  soil 
should  bo  made  quite  firm  in  the  jiot  and  well  drained  ;  taking  caro 
to  put  enough  rough  pieces  of  soil  on  the  drainage  to  prevent  the 
soil  fron\  getting  amongst  it,  and  so  defeat  the  object  for  which  it 
is  placed  there.  Jlatiuro  should  bo  specially  avoided,  as  it  will 
ca>iso  the  soil  to  get  charged  with  iuipuritics  with  the  lonst  excess 
of  water,  which  impurities  tho  plants  will  take  up,  and  though  they 
may  look  green  and  healthy,  may  snmo  day  bo  found  cpiito  dead  ; 
some  persons  recommend  nuinure,  Init  after  sad  e.\porieuco,  I  say 
away  >vith  it.  I  also  know  persons  who  grow  their  plants  in  nearly 
idl  manure,  but  they  aro  grown  for  sale,  and  their  profit  consists  in 
till'  death  of  the  same.  Others  again  recommend  lime  rubbish  being 
mixed  with  tho  Koil  ;  which  practice  has  originated  from  the  fact  of 
oxalate  of  lime  being  found  to  constitute  a  great  portion  of  tho 
substance  of  those  plants;  but  linie  rubbish  from  the  <!('6i'is  of  old 
buildings  is  very  different  from  that  found  in  the  natural  soil  of  tho 
plants,  and  the  effect  on  tho  roots  is  to  cause  them  to  become  stunted, 
and  what  horticulturists  call  "clubbed";  therefore  my  advice  is,  if 
yon  want  your  plants  to  grow  well,  don't  use  lime  rubbish. 
WATEUIXG,    ETC. 

When  the  plants  have  been  potted,  they  should  bo  kept  without 
water  until  they  show  signs  of  growth ;  never  mind  if  they  don't 
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ask  for  it  until  two  or  three  montlis  after  potting ;  don't  give  it 
them  until  they  do,  for  they  always  contain  enough  moisture  to 
enable  them  to  start ;  and  until  that  start  is  made,  the  roots  have  not 
begim  to  grow.  ^Vhen  the  plants  have  started  into  growth  they 
may  be  watered  about  once  a  week  for  the  first  month ;  after  that 
twice,  with  a  good  syringing  every  other  evening  before  shutting 
the  house.  This  treatment  may  be  continued  until  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  syringe  must  be  laid  aside  ;  after  September,  the 
watering  must  not  be  oftener  than  once  in  fourteen  days.  From 
October  till  March,  the  genera  Mammillaria,  Eclunocactus,  Cereus, 
and  most  of  the  Opuntias,  must  be  kept  quite  dry.  As  the  Phyllo- 
cacti  flower  in  the  early  spring,  they  must  get  water  about  once  a 
month  dui-ing  the  winter.  Epiphyllmn  and  Bhipsalis  may  be 
moderately  dry ;  but  they  will  not  endure  so  miich  drought  as  their 
more  succulent  allies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pot  the  plants  every 
season,  as  they  like  to  be  pot-bound ;  some  do  well  in  the  same 
pot  for  five  or  six  years.  Should  any  plant  be  found  to  have  lost  its 
roots,  or  show  signs  of  decay,  the  infected  part  should  be  cut  clean 
out  at  once,  and  the  plant  turned  up  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun, 
till  it  begins  to  show  fresh  roots,  when  it  may  be  repotted,  and 
watered  with  care.  This  rule  of  turning  the  plants  up  to  the  sun 
should  be  especially  attended  to  with  newly -imported  plants,  as  they 
require  all  superfluous  moisture  cleared  from  them;  their  roots 
should  be  cut  oif,  as  when  dead  they  act  like  string,  conducting 
moisture  to  the  i^lants.  To  the  neglect  of  cutting  oH  the  dead 
roots  I  attribute  the  many  failures  to  grow  the  Turk's  Cap  cactus 
(Melocaotus  communis)  ;  although  this  species  evidently  does  not 
increase  in  size  after  forming  the  cap  or  flowering  "point,  yet  it  may 
be  kept  alive  some  years. 

MODES  or  PROPAGATION. 
The  genera  BhipsaUs,  Phyllocaotus,  Cereus,  and  Opuntia  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  oiJ  in  May,  and 
laid  in  the  sun  until  rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted  and  watered 
carefully,  though  Bhipsalis  and  PhyUocactus  may  be  potted  at  once, 
and  kept  dry  about  fourteen  days,  when  they  will  be  rooted,  and  may 
be  watered  ;  Echinocactirs  and  Mammillaria  must  be  increased  by 
oiSsets  ;  Echinocactus  requires  the  top  to  be  cut  off,  which  must  be 
erposed  to  the  sun  until  rooted,  the  old  plant  will  throw  out  young 
ones,  which  may  be  taken  off  the  next  season.  As  a  rule,  the 
Echinocactus  is  slow  in  throwing  offsets,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  plant  get  any  water  until  it  shows  signs  of  doing  so ; 
patience  is  a  virtue  in  great  demand  in  the  propagation  of  this 
section  of  the  order.  The  slender-growing  species  are  often  grafted 
on  stronger  and  faster  growers,  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
select  for  a  stock  one  as  celebrated  for  vigoxrr  as  the  scion  is  for 
want  of  it,  or  your  labour  will  be  in  vain.  As  a  stock  for  the 
smaller-growing  Echinocaoti,  Cereus  tortuosiis,  or  oolubrinus,  are  the 
best ;  for  the  larger,  0.  peruvianus  and  gemmatus.  In  grafting, 
care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  two  ends  rather  convex  than  concave, 
as  they  are  apt  to  shrink  a  little,  which  would  cause  a  separation, 
and  so  spoil  the  graft ;  the  scion  must  be  tied  firmly  to  the  stock, 
taking  care  that  the  edges  meet,  or,  at  least,  one  of  them ;  the  best 
plan  to  insure  against  accidents  is  to  put  three  sticks  into  the  pot, 
and  tie  them  together  above  the  plant,  thus  causing  a  continual 
pressure  from  above.  In  grafting  Opuntia  clavarioides  you  may 
cut  a  cuneiform  notch  in  the  stock,  and  cut  the  scion  to  fit  tightly, 
keep  them  firm  with  a  stick  on  each  side  and  a  thorn  run  through 
the  graft.  Some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Cereus,  as  C.  tuberosus, 
may  be  made  pointed,  with  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  stock  ;  in  all 
cases  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  plant  when  once  grafted.  When 
the  opei-ation  is  finished,  the  plant  must  be  put  into  a  close  frame, 
or  the  shadiest  part  of  the  house,  until  it  is  out  of  danger.  Epiphyl- 
lums  are  generally  grafted,  but  not  necessarily.  The  common  stock 
used  is  Pereskia  grandifoUa,  and  Bleo,  but  Cereus  speciosissimus  and 
triangularis  make  very  good  stocks,  these  plants  being  stouter,  and 
more  in  proportion  to  the  scion,  though  Pereskia  stocks  are  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  Cereus.  Cuttings  of  Pereskias  intended  for 
stocks  should  be  put  in  in  spring,  selecting  the  young  straight  shoots 
of  the  previous  season,  about  six  inches  long,  or  according  to  fancy  ; 
about  September  is  the  best  season  for  grafting  Epiphyllums.  The 
scion  should  consist  of  one  or  two  joints;  cut  the  outer  bark  off 
about  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  scion,  split  the  stock  about  the 
same  length,  put  the  scion  in,  and  tie  or  pin  it  -with  a  thorn,  accordino- 
'  to  which  stock  you  use ;  the  plants  must  then  be  put  into  a  close 
frame,  and  laid  on  their  sides  until  united,  which  they  will  do  in 
about  six  weeks,  when  they  may  be  placed  upright,  and  gradually 
hardened  off.  Most  of  the  species  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  collected,  if  possible,  and  put  into  a 
temperature  of  60".  The  young  plants  grow  very  slowly  at  first ; 
when  potted  off  they  should  be  placed  near  the  light ;  it  is  best  to 
lot  them  remain  in  the  seed-pot  until  the  following  season,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  damp  if  they  are  potted  off  too  soon.     Seed  collected 


abroad  should  be  left  in  the  pulp,  which  being  its  natural  protector 
prevents  the  air  acting  on  it,  and  drying  it  up  ;  packed  in  a  small 
tin  box  it  may  be  sent  any  distance  without  losing  its  vitality.  The 
best  flowering  varieties  are  Cereus  speciosissimus,  and  its  varieties, 
as  C.  Ackermanni,  Jenldnsoni,  splendens,  and  others;  these  are  the 
forms  most  commonly  grown  in  cottage  windows ;  the  genera 
PhyUocactus  and  Cereus  contain  many  fine  flowering  varieties. 

Hybridization  may  be  performed  with  ease  as  the  stamen  and  pistils 
are  so  very  distinct,  and  the  pollen  produced  in  abundance.  It 
may  be  preserved  for  some  time  if  kept  in  a  bottle  hermetically 
sealed.  I  have  not  met  mth  any  successful  attempt  to  cross  Mam- 
millaria with  Echinocactus,  or  Opuntia  with  Cereus,  though  I  know 
of  no  cause  why  they  may  not  be,  as.  the  differences  in  the  flowers 
are  not  differences  of  structurij,  but  merely  degrees  of  develop- 
ment ;  such  as  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  stamens  and  petals,  or 
in  the  absence  in  some,  and  lengths  in  others  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  excepting  that  it  may  be  that  the  pollen  tubes  might  be  too 
strong  for  the  distance  they  have  to  grow  from  the  apes  of  the 
stigma,  or  vice  versd. 

CONCLUSION. 
The  chief  points  to  beobserved  in  the  above  directions  are,  the  light, 
time,  and  mode  of  potting,  taking  special  care  not  to  be  afraid  to 
cut  off  the  roots.  The  watering,  which  should  be  given  with  a  rose 
on  the  pot,  should  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  soak  the  soil ;  it  is 
best  to  hold  the  pot  as  high  as  you  can,  so  that  the  water  may 
fall  on  all  jjarts  of  the  plant,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
washing  and  watering  at  the  same  time.  Be  sure  to  give  them  9, 
good  drying  in  the  winter,  upon  which  depends  the  success  in 
flowering  them  the  next  season. 

Some  few  species,  as  Opuntia  vulgaris,  and  Eafinesquiana,  and 
Echinopsis  Eyriesii,  are  hardy  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  species  of  Opuntia  and  Echinopsis  vrould  do 
very  well  in  cold  frames  in  winter,  and  the  open  air  in  summer. 
For  an  amateur,  the  Cacti  are  the  best  plants  to  cultivate,  as  they 
offer  the  greatest  scope  for  number  of  species,  and  require  so  little 
attention.  In  a  house  twenty  feet  by  twelve  feet  from  four  hundi'ed 
to  five  hundred  species  may  be  grown ;  in  the  summer  the  house 
can  be  left  night  and  day  with  air,  and  if  the  owner  had  no  person 
he  could  trust,  he  might  lock  the  house,  and  leave  them  a  week  at  a 
time  without  fear  of  harm.  In  the  winter,  if  he  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  home,  the  only  thing  would  be  to  get  the  heat  looked  after, 
and  his  pets  would  welcome  him  home  ■with  as  fresh  an  appearance 
as  when  he  left.  One  often  hears  the  remark  from  some  person  who 
has  been  disappointed — I  bought  some  in  the  market,  but  they  soon 
died;  the  fact  is,  these  plants  are  newly  potted,  and  should  be 
treated  as  advised  for  fresh-potted  plants.  Cacti  intended  for 
exportation  to  long  distances  should  be  laid  in  the  sun  rmtil  they 
begin  to  shrivel,  when  they  should  be  packed  in  some  coarse  material, 
as  straw,  taking  care  to  use  enough  to  prevent  the  spines  of  one 
piercing  the  other ;  for  if  one  begins  to  rot,  all  will  soon  become 
moist,  and  endanger  the  whole  cargo.  Holes  must  be  made  in  the 
sides  of  the  boxes,  to  cause  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through,  as  a 
safeguard  against  accidents. — Student 
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Grevillea  Manglesii. — We  strongly  recommend  this  plant  to  all 
our  readers  who  have  to  embellish  conservatories  and  winter  gardens.  A 
specimen  of  it  which  we  saw  at  Glasneviu  was  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a 
peculiarly  graceful  habit — quite  unlike  that  of  any  of  its  relatives,  and 
having  a  very  enticing  resemblance  in  habit  to  the  Weeping  Willow.  It 
will  probably  do  for  large  conservatories  what  that  fine  plant  does  for 
our  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  abundantly  covered  with  white  flowers  in 
spring,  but  the  drooping  character  of  its  slender  branchlets  is  its  chief 
charm. — W. 

Triteleia  uniflora  as  a  Pot  Plant. — I  noticed  at  Chiswiok  the 
other  day  a  large  quantity  of  this  potted  in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  about 
eight  plants  in  each  pot.  They  were  beginning  to  throw  up  flowers,  and 
wiU  doubtless  be  found  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  at 
South  Kensington.  For  borders  this  Triteleia  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised ;  it  seems  capable  of  withstanding  the  hardest  frost  without 
injury,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  outdoor  cultivation.  It  blooms 
freely,  and  the  cut  flowers  can  be  mingled  with  others  without  the 
unpleasant  smell  which  unfortunately  belongs  to  them  being  discernible. 
— E,  D. 

Hebeclinium  iantMnum. — This  useful  winter-flowering  plant 
appears  to  be  but  little  known,  notwithstanding  its  being  of  easy  culture 
and  a  free  bloomer.  Its  large  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine  pur- 
plish mauve  colour,  are  elevated  on  the  points  of  the  branches,  well  up 
above  theleaves,'and  thus  are  sho^vn  off  to  good  advantage.  An  intermediate 
house  suits  it  best,  and  it  may  be  groivn  successfully  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam,  one  of  leaf  mould,  one  of  well-decomposed  manui-e,  "nuth  aUttle 
sharp  sand.    After  the  blooming  season  is  past,  allow  it  to  rest  for  a  while 
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then  cut  it  back  to  Trithin  two  eyes  of  the  old  woci  J,  aivl  pluce  it  for  a  time 
in  a  close  moist  atniospliere. 

Salvia  splendens. — I  have  often  had  plants  of  this  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  as  much  through,  in  on3  season  from  spring  cuttings,  and 
covered  with  flowers  from  October  till  Christmas.  Put  in  the  cuttings 
in  February  or  March  ;  when  rooted  pot  off ,  and  grow  on  in  heat  till  May, 
then  harden  off,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  Idtcheu  garden  or  reserve 
ground  about  four  or  five  feet  apart.  If  dry  weather  sets  in,  mulch  with 
a  little  cocoa  fibre  or  short  manure,  and  water  them  occasionally ;  sprinkle 
them  overhead  in  the  evening  after  hot,_bright  days,  pinch  in  all  strong 
shoots  to  induce  a  close  compact  habit,  giving  the  last  pinching  about  the 
1st  of  August.  After  this  period  water  more  sparingly,  but  still  continue 
the  evening  sprinkling.  jVll  the  growth  made  now  will  be  flowering 
gi-owth,  and  the  object  should  be  to  obtain  short-jointed,  moderately 
strong  shoots.  About  the  first  week  in  September  cut  round  the  plants 
with  a  spade  about  a  foot  from  the  stems,  so  as  to  sever  all  roots  that 
extend  beyond  that  distance.  In  a  fortnight  all  may  be  potted,  placing 
them  afterwards  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days,  and  supply  them  well 
with  water.  1  n  potting  lift  them  caret  ally  with  balls.  The  largest  plants 
will  require  fifteen-inch  pots.  Secure  the  strongest  shoots  neatly  with 
stakes,  as  the  branches  are  apt  to  spUt  ofi'  if  left  without  support.  House 
them  before  frost  supervenes,  and  they  will  fomr  superb  flowering  speci- 
mens.— iJ.  Hohda'j. 
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THE  "WHY"  IN   VEGETABLE  COOKERY. 

BY    3IRS.   WAKEEN. 

1V7ii/  should  Seakale  never  lie  boiled  in  plain  hailing  water,  hut  i)i 
milk  and  VMter  and  salt;  or,  instead  of  milk,  a  little  hacon  fat, 
hutfer,  lard,  or  heef  dripping  ? — Because  kale  requires  to  be  cooked  in 
soft  water  and  bo  kept  of  a  good  colour.  Soda  would  soften  the 
water,  but  turn  the  kale  black.  Equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  may 
be  used,  but  then  milk  is  expensive,  while  by  using  a  little  fat  in  the 
water  the  kale  is  equally  good,  and  is  not  greasy  when  served. 

^Yhy  should  Celery  for  sauce  or  for  stetoing  he  hoiJed  in  a  little  milk, 
hutter,  a^id  salt,  and  with  sufficient  water  to  very  little  more  than 
cover  it  ' — Because  it  requires  soft  water  to  cook  it  in,  and  the  milk 
and  water  in  which  it  is  cooked  will,  after  the  celery  is  dressed, 
serve  for  sauce  if  it  be  thickened  ivith  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn-flour  mixed  with  a  little  milk,  and  adding  it  to  the  celery  and 
liquor  it  is  in.  It  is  then  converted  into  a  thick  sauce,  and  served  as 
such,  or  if  for  stewed  cclciy  the  latter  can  remain  in  the  sauce  till 
wanted,  then  be  placed  in  a  dish,  and  the  sauce  strained  over  it. 

'iVIiy' should  Carrots  not  he  split  for  hoilin^i  ? — -Because  tlie  flavour  is 
entirely  lost  by  splitting  them.  They  require  boiling  in  soft  water ; 
.soda  would  blacken  them.  Some  fat,  as  dripping  or  other  fat,  should 
be  put  in  the  water  when  it  is  put  on  cold;  when  it  boils  fast  put  in 
two  ounces  of  salt  and  the  carrots  whole  or  cut  across,  not  splii,  and 
boil  them  two  hours  after  they  have  boiled  up.  These  directions  are 
for  boiling  carrots  in  winter. 

Why  should  summer  Carrots  not  he  scraped,  ? — Because  the  delicate 
flavour  would  be  spoiled.  They  should  bo  washed  clean,  be  put  into 
boiling  water  with  a  little  fat  and  salt,  be  boiled  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  then  be  strained  and  thrown  into  cold  water.  With 
a  clean  cloth  rub  ott  the  outside  skin,  and  throw  each  carrot  as  it  is 
done  into  hot  water  till  the  moment  of  serving. 

ir/iy  should  Parsnips  not  he  split  for  cooking  them? — For  the  same 
reason  as  for  carrots — splitting  destroys  the  flavour.  They  should  bo 
boiled  as  directed  for  carrots,  but  only  for  twenty  minutes,  half-an- 
hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  size — the  largest  only  an  hour. 

Why  should  Soda  be  boiled  with  greens,  cahbayes,  broccoli,  and 
lu/rnip  greens  ? — Because  the  oil  which  all  thcso  vegetables  contain 
more  or  loss  the  soda  extracts,  and  leaves  the  greens  sweet  and 
wholesome  ;  but  tho  water  is,  after  boiling  the  greens  with  soda  most 
unwholosomo,  pcrliaps  poisonous.  How  wrong  then  it  is  to  cat 
greens  not  cooked  with  soda.  A  piece  of  soda,  filbert  .size,  is  sulli. 
ciont  for  a  very  largo  saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Turiii])  greens 
have  scarcely  any  oil  in  thcni,  but  are  nevertheless  much  more  whole- 
some for  eating  when  cooked  with  a  littlo  soda.  From  tlio  seed  of 
cabbago  tho  colza-oil  is  manufactured. 

Why  should  Vegetables  be  washed  in  rather  warm  water  first,  tlicn 
in  cold,  to  cleanse  them  from  sand  and,  insects? — Tho  hot  water, 
which  must  bo  hotter  than  tepid,  causes  tho  insects  and  sand  to  fall 
out  at  onco.  Insects  do  not  always  dislike  cold  water  and  salt,  but 
tho  hot  water  kills  them.  It  must  be  understood  that  only  a  small 
liandful  of  greeiis  or  one  head  of  cabbago  at  n  time  must  bo  washed, 
and  tiimi  instantly  thrown  into  tho  cold  water,  which  crisps  and 
thoroughly  cleanses  them.  Spinach,  leeks,  celery,  and  senknio  are 
thus  rendered  very  clean,  and,  moreover,  are  very  rapidly  cleansed. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  clcanso  vegetables  in  salt  and 
water.     Tho  hardness  wliich  salt  creates  in   the  water  prevents  all 


cleansing  properties.  The  salt  may  kill  the  insects  (it  docs  not  always 
do  this),  but  thej- stick  on  hard  and  fast;  the  hot  water  makes  them 
fall  out  at  once,  and  the  cold  water  crisps  and  also  blanches  them. 

Why  slwuld  Savoy  Cahhages,  uhite-hcart  summer  cabbages,  and 
cahha^/es  that  Jiave  been  a  long  time  growing,  he  cut  across  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves,  and  not  lengthuiays  ? — Because  all  cabbages  that  have  been 
a  long  time  coming  to  maturity  have  extremely  tough  fibres ;  if 
those  are  cut  lengthways  one  has  to  chop  the  fibres  with  the  teeth  in 
eating  them,  and,  moreover,  such  cabbages  take  a  longer  time  to 
boil,  and  are  often  served  a  tasteless,  overdone,  watery  mass.  If  such 
greens  be  cut  across  the  stems,  in  circles  of  two  inches  in  width,  bo 
washed  in  warm  water,  then  in  cold,  and  be  boiled  in  boiling  water 
nnth  salt  and  a  little  soda  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  not  a 
moment  longer,  if  so  long,  the  greens  are  sweet  and  exceedingly 
tender  and  wholesome,  purifying  the  blood  and  promoting  health.  A 
dish  of  badly  cooked  greens  is  enough  to  create  a  severe  fit  of  indiges- 
tion in  those  who  eat  them. 

lF7»y  should,  the  stems  of  hard  v:hite  Cahhages  he  never  cooked  viith 
the  other  parts  of  the  cabbage  ? — Because  they  take  twice  as  long  to 
cook  as  the  soft  parts,  so  that  the  latter  is  an  unwholesome  paste 
before  the  stalks  are  done,  and  if  they  are  thrown  away  either  before 
or  after  cooking  them  it  is  waste.  The  stems  of  cabbages  that  a',  o 
crisp  should  have  the  soft  green  part  cut  from  them  to  bo  cooked  by 
itself ;  the  stems  when  stripped  from  the  green  be  tied  in  small 
bundles,  cooked  for  from  twenty  to  twent3--five  minutes  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water,  salt,  and  a  little  soda,  and  be  served  with  butter  sauce 
over  them.  Then  a  dish  of  seakale  is  not  more  delicious.  These 
cabbago  stems  may  be  called  "chardoons,"  and  will  gratify  tho 
jjalates  of  all  who  taste  them  thus  cooked.  Young  spring  cabbages, 
of  course,  do  not  need  this  treatment. 

^Vlly  should  turnips  he  cut  across  the  fibre  in  rings  of  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  thickness? — For  three  reasons  :  first,  the  turnip  need  only 
be  peeled  very  thin,  instead  of  in  the  usual  manner,  thickly  and  waste- 
fully  ;  secondly,  by  so  cutting  them  the  fibres  are  cut  across,  so  that 
however  old  the  turnipis,  it  is  never  stringy ;  thirdly,  they  require  only 
fourteen  minutes  to  boil  iu  plenty  of  boiling  u:ater  and  salt,  and  thus 
the  delicate  flavour  of  the  turnip  is  preserved,  also  tliey  can  be  more 
easily  mashed.  The  thinner  the  circles  of  turnip  are  cut,  the  quicker 
they  cook  and  tho  less  fibre  they  will  have. — Treasury  of  Literatxire. 


Tomato  Salad. — I  give  you  directions  for  making  tomato  salad 
^^'hich  I  learned  from  an  American  gentleman  iu  Switzerland  last  year. 
Take  well  mixed  English  mustard,  salt,  and  pure  Lucca  olive-oil ;  put  a 
spoonful  of  mustard  iu  the  middle  of  a  plate,  half  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt  on 
it,  and  mix  them  with  a  silver  fork ;  onthispour  a  littleof  tho  olive-oil ;  stir 
this  round  and  round  until  the  oQ  is  raised ;  pour  a  httlo  more  oil,  stir- 
ring it  round  as  before,  keeping  it  well  together  to  prevent  spreading  ;  on 
this  pour  a  little  more  oil,  rubbing  it  round  and  round  with  the  silver 
fork ;  and  soon  again  and  again,  until  the  mixture  bccomos  about  the  size 
of  a  small  teacup  sbmding  on  its  mouth.  Kemember  it  should  getpleuty  of 
quick  tidy  rubbing  Mith  the  fork  until  each  addition  of  oil  is  thoroughly 
absorbed.  The  mixture  will  be  so  adhesive  that  it  may  bo  helped  with 
the  fork.  In  this  mixture  the  sliced  tomatoes  are  placed.  They  should 
be  rod  ripe,  and  perfectly  fresh.  When  sliced,  vmegivr  should  lie  poured 
on'them,iiccordingtotaste,ornot,  if  preferred. — E.  K.  F.,  in  "Irish  Farmers' 

Oa:ettc." [Vinegar  is  not  used  with  a  properly-made  tomato  salad  in 

America.] 

"  Red  Peppers— try  them."— One  day  when  wo  were  in  New 
York  I  turned  into  tho  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  on  the  prowl  for  some- 
tbingformy  inner  m.an,  and,  fooling  tho  gregarious  instinct  strong 
upon  rac,  went  and  sat  down  by  the  only  other  occupant  of  tho 
saloon,  a  long,  cadaverous  Yankee,  just  that  sort  that  Tenniel  always 
puts  into  his  cartoons,  with  stripy  trousei-s  and  a  starry  shirt,  to 
typify  Cousin  Jonathan.  I  had  come  across  a  good  many  strnngo 
vegetables  since  we  landed  in  tho  States,  but  a  dish  of  reddish 
somothiiigs,  which  my  gaunt  neighbour  was  devouring  with  apparent 
relish,  struck  mo  at  once  as  a  novelty.  "  May  I  ask  what  they  are  f" 
"Rod  peppers — try  them."  Innocently  I  accepted  tho  invitation, 
and  the  moment  I  bit  ono  of  the  things,  felt — how  shall  I  describe 
tho  sensation  ?— well,  as  if  a  red-hot  poker  had  been  laid  on  my 
tongue.  Luckily,  just  before  screaming  out,  I  caught  the  eye  of  niy 
cadaverous  enemy  fixed  upon  mo  with  a  queer,  amused,  half-malicious 
look,  that  told  its  tale  in  a  moment.  Ho  was  bent  on  teaching  the 
bonightc<l  Britisher  a  lesson,  and  it  was  the  benighted  Britisher's 
bounilen  d\ity  to  refuse  him  that  satisfaction.  So,  by  a  severe  mus- 
cular effort,  i  strangled  all  outwanl  facial  signs  of  pain,  and  slowly 
chowcd  my  agonising  mouthful  before  my  torturer's  eyes  till  it  was 
fairly  swallowed.  At  last  he  said,  rather  impatiently,  "  How  do  you 
find  the  peppers,  sir  ?"  "  Alitttle  warm,"  lanswered,  calmly  ;  "  but" 
(forgive  me  the  fib  !)  "  a  nice  kind  of  vegetable,  dccide<lly."  "  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  tho  next  world,  then,"  he  jerked  out,  and,  though 
evidently  disappointed,  treated  me  >vith  decided  respect  from  that 
moment. — -Macmillan's  Matazine. 
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THE   PLANES. 

BY  GEOHGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 

TuE  different  species  of  this  noble  family  are  natives  either 
of  Asia  Minor,  Western  India,  the  south  of  Europe,  or  North 
America;  and  are  all  more  or  less  lofty  trees  (with  the  exception 
of  Platanus  cuneata),  furnished  with  spreading  branches,  large 
deciduous  palmate  leaves,  and  bark  which  scales  off  the  stems 
and  main  branches  in  irregular  patches  annually.  None  of 
them,  however,  attain  their  true  tree-like  character  or  appear- 
ance until  after  being  j^lanted  about  twenty  years.  The  Planes 
are  only  valued  as  ornamental  trees  or  for  shade,  as  their 
timber  is  short  grained,  and  soon  perishes  if  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  atmosphere. 

The  genus  Platanus  constitutes  a  small  natural  order  called 
Platanaceaj,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  globular 
catkins  or  round  balls  of  unisexual  flowers  produced  on  long 
pendent  axillary  peduncles,  sometimes  six  inches  in  length, 
and  bearing  from  two  to   six  balls  or  heads,  which  generally 


Leaf  of  tho  Occidental  Planc- 


-Natural  Size  9^  inches  by  91  inclies,  inclticlinB 
Footstalls. 


remain  on  the  tree  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  break 
up  and  scatter  abroad  the  seeds.  The  seeds  when  deprived 
of  then-  down  are  brown,  linear,  and  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lettuce. 

I. — THE  OCCIDENTAL,  OB.  SEEAT  WESTERN  PLANE  (PLATANTJS 
OCCrDESTALIS — LINN.BUS). 

This  kind  is  much  loftier,  more  open  in  the  head  and  has 
longer  stems  than  any  of  the  other  Planes.  The  stems  of 
large  trees  are  smoother,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  throw  off 
the  bark,  sometimes  iu  one  part  and  sometimes  in  another, 
in  larger  and  more  irregular  scales  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds. 

The  Occidental  Plane  is  found  over  an  immense  tract  of 
land  in  North  America,  comprising  the  Atlantic  and  Western 
btates,  where  it  grows,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist 
situations,  to  an  enormous  size.  The  elder  Michaux,  ia  his 
"_  Flora  Boreali  Americana,"  says  he  measured  a  tree  on  a 
little  island  in  the  Ohio  River,  which  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  was  forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  younger  Michaux 
also  measured  another  tree  growing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
same  river,  the  base  of  which  was  swollen  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  which  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  measured 
forty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  only  began  to  ramify  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground ;  he  also  states  that  he  saw  several 
old  trees  which  had  not  a  branch  within  sixty  feet  of  the 
ground. 


Dr.  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  an  account  of  an  Occi- 
dental Plane  which  he  saw  in  1836  growing  near  Howel's 
Perry,  on  the  York  side  of  Broad  River  in  South  Carolina, 
which,  for  its  great  size  and  capacity,  perhaps  surpasses  any 
one  in  the  United  States ;  its  circumference  was  seventy-two 
feet,  with  a  hollow  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  at  one 
time  held  within  that  space  seven  men  on  horseback.  All 
the  large  Plane  trees  in  the  London  squares  are  of  this  kind. 

The  leaves  of  the  Occidental  Plane  are  large,  bi-oadly  five- 
lobed  or  angled,  with  a  few  large  acute  serratures  along  the 
margins,  and  mostly  cordate  or  truncate  at  the  base,  and  when 
they  first  appear  are  covered  all  over  with  a  dense,  rusty- 
coloured  tomentnm  or  silky  down,  which  sheds  off  by  the 
time  the  leaves  are  fully  developed,  when  they  become  glabrous, 
and  bright-green  above  and  paler  beneath,  with  a  little 
tomentnm  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  and  on  the  principal  ribs. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  in  close  balls  or  heads, 
on  long  peduncles,  bearing  from  two  to  four  on  each,  and 
which  balls,  when  fully  matured,  are  in  general  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  Oriental  Plane  (not  smaller,  as  stated  by 
most  writers),  and  at  a  much  greater  distance  apart  on  the 
peduncles,  and  with  the  external  elevations  much  larger  and 
quite  smooth,  except  at  the  base.  The  fruit  or  balls  are  also 
less  thickly  covered  with  bristly  points  than  those  of  the 
Oriental  Plane  ;  but  these  points  in  a  great  measure  disappear 
during  the  winter,  so  that  the  round  balls  appear  com-" 
paratively  smooth  before  they  break  up  in  the  spring.  The 
seeds  are  little  things  in  the  shape  of  a  round  nail  without 
a  head.  The  American  names  for  this  tree  are  Button  Wood, 
Water  Beech,  and  Sycamore. 

There  are  several  seedling  varieties  of  the  Western  Plane 
enumerated  in  catalogues,  but  none  of  them  retain  their 
distinctive  characters  when  the  tree  becomes  large,  except  the 
pyi-amidal  and  variegated  ones;  the  former  of  these  is 
desirable  on  account  of  its  erect  habit,  while  the  latter,  which 
is  by  no  means  permanent  in  the  variegation,  is  hardly  worth 
preserving. 

[This  and  many  forthcoming  articles  by  Mr.  Gordon,  will  be 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  authentic  specimens  from  his 
rich  herbarium  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.] 


FAMOUS   TREES. 


THE  GREAT  CHESTNUT  OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

C  IL    CASTAGNO   DI   CENTO    CAVAXLI.") 

i_HE  Chestnut,  in  a  soil  and  situation  that 
suits  it,  often  becomes  a  noble  forest  tree 
in  this  country,  and  the  symmetrical  ridges 
of  its  jjecnliar  bark  render  it  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  easily  recognisable  object  in 
our  woods.  It  does  not,  however,  attain  its 
fullest  dimensions  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Alps ;  and  not  till  we  have  passed  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  Spain,  Italy, 
^  and  Greece  from  Central  Europe  do  we  behold 
''  the  Chestnut  in  all  its  glory.  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  this  mountain  chain,  much  flner  trees  than 
any  in  England,  France,  or  Switzerland  already  begin 
to  appear,  luxuriating  grandly  in  theii'  bright  southern 
aspect ;  and  as  the  traveller  wends  his  way  further  southward, 
he  flnds  this  handsome  tree  still  increasing  in  size  and  in 
magnificence  of  growth ;  especially  in  the  south  of  Italj'  and 
Sicily.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  and  at  a  certain  elevation, 
commences  what  the  natives  call  the  "  Regione  Sylvoso,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  woody  region,  consisting  of  a  great  ring  of  forest 
that  girds  the  entire  base  of  the  mountain.  Part  of  this 
forest  girdle  was  utterly  destroyed  in  1755  (the  year  of  the 
great  e'arthquake  of  Lisbon)  by  a  devastating  eruption  from 
the  great  crater,  cousistmg  not  of  lava,  but  of  boiling  water, 
which  proved  fatal  to  every  kind  of  vegetation  in  its  course. 
The  track  of  the  exterminating  torrent  is  still  visible,  there 
being  no  trees  of  great  [size  in  any  part  of  its  course,  as  at 
other  parts  of  the  forest  region. 
In  the  lower  girdle  of  wood,  Cork  trees  and  evergreen  Oak 
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predominate,  often  growing  actually  out  of  the  hard  lava ; 
but  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  woody  girdle,  at  an  elevation 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet,  the  Chestniit  is  the 
principal  tree.  The  elevation  and  the  soil  (consisting  chiefly 
of  ashes  in  an  impalpable  powder)  appear  to  suit  it  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  for  the  trees  of  that  region  attain  a  truly 
gigantic  growth,  numbers  of  them  being  far  above  the  average 
size  of  the  largest  forest  trees  of  Europe'.'  The  "  Oastagno 
di  cento  Oavalli  "  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  celebrated,  and 
is  actually  found  marked  in  Sicilian  maps  published  a  century 
ago,  while  in  all  modern  charts  of  Etna  and  its  environs  it 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  figure.  Its  aspect  on  a  first 
apjjroach  is,  however,  disappouiting;  the  trunk  becoming  hollow, 
the  weight  of  its  branches  have  rent  it  asunder,  leaving  a 
considerable  space  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  tree,  in  its  severed 
state,  looks  much  like  a  group  of  five  distinct  trees  partially 
decayed.  Many  have,  in  fact,  insisted  that  the  five  separated 
portions  never  could  have  formed  a  single  trunk.  But  there 
are  old  men  now  living,  grandfathers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  recollect  the  five  huge  fragments  united  in  one 
stem,  and  who  aver  that  it  was  regarded  in  their  time  as  the 
glory  of  the  forest,  and  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  though  it  is  now  but  a  venerable  ruin. 

That  it  was  originally  one  compact  and  gigantic  tree  is 
partly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vast 
segments  of  trnnk  that  still  stand  roiind  the  large  open  space 
that  was  once  the  core  of  the  tree,  there  is  no  bark ;  and  the 
original  unity  of  the  tree  has  been  further  demonstrated  by 
an  excavation  made  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Canonico 
Recupero,  when  it  was  found  that  at  a  certain  depth  below  the 
surface  the  five  separated  portions  united  in  one  solid  trunk ; 
the  entire  circumference  at  the  surface  being  found  to  be  204 
feet,  giving  a  diameter  of  68  feet. 

The  Silician  historian,  Oarrera,  who  saw  the  tree  when  in  all 
its  grandeur,  remarked  that  there  was  wood  enough  in  it  to 
build  an  immense  palace. 

The  native  poet,  Bagolini,  has  celebrated  in  tolerably  good 
Latin  verse  the  grandeur  of  an  enormous  Chestnut  growing 
on  the  flank  of  Etna,  which  was  probably  no  other  than  the 
"  Oastagno  di  cento  Cavalli  ;  "  so  called,  no  doubt,  because  a 
hundred  horses  could  be  sheltered  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  Sicilian  sun  beneath  its  far-reaching  arms  and  dense 
foliage. 

Bagolini's  verses  may  be  thus  Englished  : — 

"  Of  lofty  montes,  by  far  tlie  loftiest, 

Prodigious  Etna,  bore  a  wondrous  tree, — 

A  Chestnut,  wbose  vast  bellow  may  contain 

A  nunieroixs  band  of  borse,  or  flocks,  or  herds,"  *  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  lines  were  written  after  the  trunk 
of  the  vast  tree  alluded  to  had  split  into  segments,  and  left  a 
considerable  space  in  the  centre,  similar  to  that  of  the  tree 
under  description ;  but  whether  that  special  tree  be  the  one 
referred  to,  or  some  gigantic  predecessor,  is  uncertain,  and,  in 
fact,  matters  little. 

If  some  other  tree  be  alluded  to,  it  serves  to  show,  as  about 
to  be  asserted,  that  Chestnuts  of  enormous  size  were  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence  in  those  regions.  Massa,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  Sicilian  authors,  states  that  though  he  had 
himself  seen  Oaks,  sound  and  solid,  measuring  more  than 
forty  feet  round,  he  had  seen  Chestnut  trees  of  far  greater 
dimensions;  trees  which  were,  in  fact,  of  sitch  a  size  as 
almost  to  exceed  belief.  One  in  particular  is  mentioned  by 
him,  the  hollow  of  which  was  capable  of  holding  three 
hundred  sheep. 

There  are,  indeed,  great  Chestnuts  at  the  present  time  in 
a  sound  growing  state  in  the  Etna  Forest,  which  are  of 
extraordinary  size.  The  largest  of  these  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  higher  up  the  mountain  than  the  celebrated  old  tree, 
and  is  called  "  II  Oastagno  del  Galea."  It  rises  on  an  erect  and 
solid  stem  to  a  considerable  height,  when  it  spreads  forth 
great  arms  of  enormous  size,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  much  finer 
object  than  the  venerable  ruin  of  the  cento  cavalli.  Two 
feet  from  the  ground  it  is  seventy-six  feet  in  girth,  and  twenty- 

*  Supremos  inter  montles  monstriosior  omni 
Monstrosi  fa3tum  stipitis  ^tna  dedit 
Castaueam  genuitcujus  mode  contara  cortex 
Tui-mam  equitmn  baud  parvam  continet  atque  greges,  &c. 


five  feef  four  inches  in  diameter ;  the  spread  of  the  massive 
branches  being  of  fully  corresponding  extent.  Another  great 
tree,  of  nearly  equal  size,  is  known  to  the  Etna  guides  as  the 
"  Oastagno  del  Nave."  I5oth  of  these,  and  many  others  of  but 
slightly  iirferior  dimensions,  grow  in  a  deep  rich  soil  formed 
by  the  ashes  thrown  out  of  the  volcano,  and  are  found  at  an 
elevation  of  about  four  thousand  feet ;  below  three  thousand  feet 
the  heat  being  too  great  to  permit  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  trees  of  this  class.  In  our  engraving  the  venerable  Chestnut 
of  "the  hundred  horses"  is  represented  to  the  left,  and 
towards  the  centre  and  right  is  shown  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  his  forest  brethren.  Near  the  top,  to  the  right,  is 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  with  a  faint  cloud  of  smoke 
issuuig  from  the  great  crater.  H.  N.  H. 


EFFECTIVE   TREE-GROUPING. 

It  is  one  thing  to  plant,  and  almost  anyone  may  in  some  way 
accomplish  the  task  ;  but  it  is  another  thing  to  plant  effectively,  for 
it  needs  a  true  artist  to  do  this  successfully.  A  wide  range  of 
acquaintance  with  the  aspects,  habits,  and  climensions  of  plants, 
their  development  of  special  features,  times  of  flowering,  alteration 
of  tint,  the  positions  best  suited  to  bring  out  their  beauties,  or  to  be 
beautified  by  them,  are  all  matters  of  importance,  and  calculated  to 
tax  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished. 

Gi'ouping  is  a  department  of  ornamental  planting  at  once  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  difficult.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  let  me" 
observe,  between  a  group  and  a  clump.  The  latter  is  usually  a  mass 
of  planting,  formal  and  monotonous  in  aspect ;  whereas,  the  former 
should  present  an  infinite  variety  of  form  and  outline,  all  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  retaining  a  certain  amount  of 
individuality,  and  yet  blending  in  happy  and  graceful  unison,  free 
from  trim  formality,  as  also  from  absurd  incongrioity ;  and  he  who 
would  accomplish  the  art  of  thus  planting,  cannot  do  better  than 
become  an  earnest  student  of  nature  herself,  gleaning  his  lessons 
from  the  sky-line  of  the  mountain,  the  swells  and  hollows  of  the 
forest,  and  the  meanderings  of  the  watercourse.  As  a  rule,  groups 
should  be  bold  and  dense ;  anything  like  thinness  has  a  mean  and 
poverty-stricken  aspect,  which  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  outlines  of  groups,  both  on  the  ground  and  against  the  sky, 
should  be  carefully  designed ;  the  ground  lines  should  be  easy  and 
flowing,  free  from  false  curves  and  anything  approaching  to  rigidity ; 
the  sky-line  widely  diversified,  but  ever  harmonious — here  rendered 
strildng  by  the  upshooti.ng  of  some  plant  of  distinct  character,  anon  - 
merging  easily  and  naturally  into  lines  of  smoothness,  graceful  as 
those  of  nature  herself.  Thus  will  be  secured  those  exquisite  effects 
of  light  and  shade  so  full  of  charm  and  beauty  to  the  eye  capable  of 
their  appreciation.  These  features  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  where  shadows  and  reflections  are 
ever  changing  and  ever  new.  Again,  park  and  other  like  groups 
should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  few  irregularly-planted  trees, 
such  as  thorns,  &c.,  especially  at  their  salient  points;  this  happilj' 
removes  all  stiffness,  and  gives  a  natural  expression  to  the  whole. 

The  composition  of  groujas  should  always  be  ruled  by  the  position 
thej'  occupy.  On  the  lawn  the  plants  employed  should  be  rich  and 
elegant ;  in  the  park,  or  on  the  hillside,  noble  and  majestic ;  near 
water,  partially  pendulous  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  general  aspect 
of  the  locahty,  and  the  style  of  house,  should  also  be  taken  into 
account,  as  certain  trees  are  more  in  unison  with  mid,  and  others 
with  sylvan  scenery.  It  is  also  usually  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  pyra- 
midal forms  harmonize  best  with  Grecian  and  round-headed  forms 
best  with  Gothic  styles  of  architecture.  This  rule,  however,  must 
be  understood  as  of  general  rather  than  minute  application,  or  a 
most  unnatural  and  monotonous  effect  will  be  the  result. 

Groups  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  species  or  varieties,  and, 
if  carefully  executed,  with  ec[ually  good  results.  As  a  rule,  the 
plants  should  differ  in  size,  in  order  that  the  outHne  may  be  more 
varied ;  if  the  group  be  of  irregular  form,  the  larger  plants  should 
be  placed  in  its  centre  and  salient  curves,  it  will  thus  gain  in 
dignity,  and  be  far  more  natm'al  and  pleasing  than  if  faced  by  a 
stiff  gradation. 

Mixed  groups  should  be  composed  of  such  trees  as  harmonize  or 
contrast  well  with  each  other.  Be  it  ever  remembered  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  harmonious  contrast,  and  happy  is  that  planter  who 
can  produce  such  effects  ;  he  builds  for  himself  a  leafy  monument 
that  will  be  admired  by  succeeding  generations.  W.  Walteks. 


Yevf  Berries  not  Poisonous. — There  has  been  some  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  point ;  but  the  learned  Professor  Clos,  of  Toulouse,  has 
recently  investigated  the  question,  and  pronounced  yew  berries,  including 
the  kernels,  perfectly  harmless.  The  results  of  his  labours  are  given  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  France. 
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SOMBKLETTON    GARDENS,    SUFFOLK. 

Tuis  fine  place  lies  oa  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  about  six  miles 
from  Lowestoft.  It  is  meatioued  in  D0m.33d.1y  Book,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  historical  importance.  The  old  mansion 
wa-i  entirely  rearranged,  extended,  and  altered  by  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  who  formed  its  grounds,  constructed  and  ornamented  its 
winter  garden,  and  otherwise  greatly  altered  and  improved  the 
estate,  which  he  occupied  from  1814  until  1862 ;  when  it 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Fx-ancis  Crossley,  Bart., 
.so  well  known  by  liis  munificent  gift  to  Halifax  of  a  puljlic 
park.  Quaint  old  Fuller  ranked  Somerleyton  amongst  the 
best  of  the  many  tine  houses  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and 
says  that  it  well  deserves  its  name, — "for  there  summer  is  to 
Ije  seen  in  tlie  depth  of  winter" — the  grounds  being  unusually 
well  furnished  with  evergreens;  while  the  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liall  are  iinely  undulated, 
and  covered  with  a  thick,  velvety  carpet  of  well-kept  grass. 
The  park,  which  is  about  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  contains 
a  large  herd  of  deer  and  some  noble  avenues  of  aged  Limes 
and  Elms.  Mingled  wood  and  water  add  to  the  attractions 
of  the  locality,  which  is  purely  English-looking,  pleasing, 
and  picturesque. 
Somerleyton  is 

chicflyremarkable  ■-  —  ^  ,-_.   - 

for   its    conserva-  .  _.     -.^,    "^^s^-    - 

tories,     extensive  "^^'^^fe    ~     ■■*.;  - 

and     well-kept  "^^^^.  ..^     ="-t-iZ 

flower  gardensand  ^  ^^^S^^-.=^ 

grounds,  and  ex-  ^=.__^-_.-- 

ccllcnt  forcing  and 
kitchen  gardens. 

Tlie  winter  gar- 
den, the  roof  of 
wliich  is  lofty,  and 
d  o  ra  e  -  s  h  a  p  0  d, 
covers  an  area  of 
100  feet  square, 
and  is  attached  to 
the  north  side  of 
the  hall.  lu  its 
centre  is  a  noble 
fountain,  snp- 
l)oi'ted  on  rock- 
work  by  four 
dolphins,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a 
mrirblc  statue  of 
"  'I'lie  Nym|)li  of 
llieLily,"  frunulic 
top  of  wliicli  the 
water  is  thrown 
through  a  jet  to  a 
height    of   nearly 

fifty  feet.  Water  is  also  emitted  from  a.  nuniljcr  of  small  jets 
and  from  the  mouths  of  dolphins  situated  near  the  base 
of  the  rockwork.  This  fountain  is  surrounded  by  a  basin 
some  iil'ty  feet  in  diameter.  Oool-honse  ferns  ornament  the 
base  of  this  tasteful  display  of  waterworks,  among  which  wo 
noticed  VVoodwardia  radicans,  Scolo])endriums,  etc.;  and  in 
tills  water  are  Callas.  Valisncrias,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Tlie  roof  of  this  winter  garden  is  su|>]iorted  by  light  iron 
columns,  all  of  which  arc  covered  with  climbers,  such  as 
I'assidoras,  Konnedyas,  Fuchsias,  Teconias,  Lapagerias.  Tac- 
.■ioiiias,  jMiindi'villas,  etc.;  trellises  along  the  sides  of  tlie  liouse 
in  front  of  the  glass,  and  also  the  rafters,  aro  covered  with  the 
same  elegant  dra])crj-.  From  the  roof  are  suspended  orna- 
mental wire-baskets  filled  with  plants  of  a  suitable  character. 
Marble  statues,  and  vases  filled  witli  llowers,  stand  at  regular 
intervals  apart  alone  the  passages  and  other  prominent  situa- 
tions. At  the  middle  entrance  to  the  hall  are  tv.'O  aviaries, 
which  give  life  and  interest  to  that  part  of  the  building. 
Surri)\Hidlug  the  grand  central  disjilay  of  waterworks  are 
beds  liUcd  with  Camellias,  Acacias,  Tea  Roses,  Brugmansias, 
1  fydiihiums,  and  similar  ])lants,  planted  out,  the  whole  fringed 
with  ])lanls  in  (lower  in  jiots.  I'alms  and  tree  ferns  aro,  how- 
ever, what  would  set  this  house  olf  to  best  advantage,  and  for 


Somerleyton  Hall, 


which  it  seems  in  every  way  suitable.  The  corridor  between 
the  winter  garden  and  the  palm  house  is  elegantly  di-aped 
with  climbers.  On  the  right  is  a  small  fern  grotto  and 
fountain  formed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  which  is  covered  all 
over  with  mosses  and  dwarf  ferns.  Standing  in  the  door  of 
the  palm  house,  and  looking  back  towards  the  winter  garden 
one  has  a  grand  view  not  only  of  the  corridor,  but  also  of 
portions  of  the  interior  of  the  winter  garden,  with  its  fountain, 
statues,  &c.,  the  whole  reflected  in  a  large  mirror,  thus 
doubling  the  effect,  and  rendering  it  at  once  grand  and 
imposing.  The  palm  house,  situated  at  the  end  of  this  corridor, 
is  square,  and  not  very  large,  though  it  contains  a  goodlj' 
collection  of  those  noble  tropical  plants,  which  are  kept  in 
tubs  and  pots,  and  have  a  luxuriant  and  thriving  appearance. 
Bananas,  tall -growing  Dracajnas,  Monsteras,  Philodendrons, 
and  vegetation  of  a  similar  kind,  are  also  employed  in  the 
ornamentation  of  this  house ;  and  along  the  margins  ai-e 
placed  dwarf  Ferns,  Begonias,  .and  other  ornamental-foliaged 
plants.  Iron  trellises  are  erected  in  front  of  the  glass,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  winter  garden  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
porting pillars,  are  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  tropical 
Passion  Flowers,  Thunbergias,  Clcrodendrons,  Hoj-as,  Stephan- 

otis,  Cissus,  AUa- 

mandas,  Jasmines, 

■     .  _  Bignouias,   and 

'*'"  others.    Those  are 

kept  neatlypruned 

fc=**      "       .--asas^as^  '^"d  tied,   though 

^^^^^__^_^-e^^S"  not  too  stiffly;  on 

— ~^^— -  ^\^Q  contrary-,  they 

hang  down  iu 
graceful  festoons. 
Both  the  winter 
garden  and  palm 
liouse  are  heated 
by  means  of  a 
saddle  malleable 
iron  boiler,  which 
works  withfacility 
the  7,000  feet  of 
four  -  inch  pipes 
used  m  warming 
t  he  t  wostructures. 
This  amount  of 
]iiping  is  divided 
into  fonrflowsiind 
fourreturn.s  ;  one 
.-^et  worlcs  the  palm 
liouse,  another 
jiasses  round  the 
side  of  the  winter 
garden  next  the 
hall ;  the  third 
the  opposite  side, 
and  a  foui-th  sot  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  house  and 
around  the  fountain.  No  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  experienced 
in  kec|)ing  up  the  necessary  heat,  even  in  severe  weather  ;  but 
should  an  unusually  hard  winter  occur,  provision  is  made  for 
assistance  by  means  of  an  upright  tubular  boiler  placed  alongside 
the  other,  which  can  be  worked  iu  unison  with  that  always  in 
operation.  Plant  hou.ses  for  the  production  of  flowers  fur 
cutting,  specimen  soft-wooded  jilants  for  summer  conservatory 
decoration,  ferns,  orchids,  line-foliagcd  and  flowering  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  occupy  a  place  near  the  kitehou 
garden.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  a  span-roofed  house  for 
Oranges,  the  plants  in  which  are  arranged  along  the  centre ; 
they  aro  in  tubs,  and  exhibit  a  fine  fruitful  ajipearanco. 
Along  tlie  front  of  the  orange  house  is  a  bed  containing  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  iu  which  various  stove  plants  arc  plunged,  and  in 
which  they  aro  growing  finely. 

Ill  front  of  the  west  side  of  the  hall  is  the  Italian  garden  ; 
and  on  a  lower  level  is  the  in-inciiial  flower  garden,  gcomcti'i- 
cally  laid  out  and  embroidered  with  box.  In  the  centre 
of  this  parterre  is  a  noble  suu-dial,  gilt  witli  gold  and  sup- 
])ortcd  on  a  marble  jiedestal.  This  |jartcrre,  togotlicr  with 
the  terraces,  and.  in  fact,  all  throughout  the  pleasure  and 
ornamental   grounds,  is    enriched  by  costly   marble    statues, 
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consisting  of  single  figures  and  groups,  and  likewise  many  vases 
of  handsome  form.  There  are  likewise  two  beautiful  statues  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  winter  garden,  some  idea  of 
the  effect  produced  by  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES. 

CHAPTEH   X. 

The  President's  Lecture — "  Eosa  Bonlwur." 
My  deab.  Beother  Spades, — Like  a  herring-boat  astern  of 
the  G-reat  Eastern,  I  follow  in  the  wake  of  grand  examples,  and 
commence  my  essay,  as  the  first  essayists  of  our  "  times  "  are 
wont  to  do,  with,  a  topic  very  remotely  connected  with  the 
chief  theme  of  my  history.  Tor  I  have  nothing  to  say 
concerning  that  wonderful  Frenchwoman,  who  has  painted,  to 
our  great  surprise  and  de- 
light "  The  Horse  Fair  " 
and  "The  Denizens  of  the 
Highlands,"  and  have  only 
borrowed  her  sweet  name  to 
serve  as  my  text  and  motto — 
Eosa  Bonheur,  Eose  est  Bon- 
Ttenv,  the  Rose  is  Happiness, 
Felicite  Perpetuelle,  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 
I  go  back  in  happy  retro- 
spect to  the  sunny  days  of 
childhood.  I  wander  once 
more  in  bowery  lanes,  what 
time  there  were  hedges  in 
the  land,  and  ere  the  face  of 
nature  was  so  closely  shaved 
by  the  Mechian  razor  of  im- 
provement. It  is  the  time 
of  roses — wild  roses,  bloom- 
ing fresh  and  fair,  from  cold 
soil  and  thorny  stem,  like 
wisdom  and  hope,  from  sor- 
row; wild  roses,  lighting  up 
the  land  with  their  pure 
starlike  glory,  and  beautifj'- 
ing  the  gloom  of  a  fallen 
world  ;  wild  roses,  on  which 
Adam  looks,  as  he  toils  with 
the  sweat  on  his  brow,  and 
yearns  at  heart  for  Eden. 
It  is  the  time  of  roses ;  we 
pluck  them  as  we  pass,  and 
make  a  coronal,  "  mammy  " 
and  I,  for  my  little  sister's 
hair.  I  see  her  now,  en- 
throned upon  some  south- 
ward bank,  where  the  oxlijj 
and  the  violet  have  watched 
in  their  season  the  slumbers 
of  the  fairy  queen,  smiling 

through  her  tears,  herself  a  dewy  rosebud  ;  for  the  briar 
has  pierced  her  small  tender  hand,  and  her  spirit  has  been 
startled,  and  has  quailed  awhile,  at  the  presence  and  the 
prescience  of  pain.  Only  a  moment,  for  the  breeze  which 
gently  stirs  those  golden  tendrils,  and  bears  away  a  crown 
jewel  in  that  petal  which  flutters  to  the  ground,  is  fraught 
with  sweet  scents  and  sounds,  with  frankincense risino- heaven- 
ward, and  psalms  from  a  thankful  quire ;  and  all  things  yonno- 
and  innocent  must  needs  rejoice.  Dear  days  of  sacred  glatf 
ness,  fair  hours  of  guileless  love  !  I  never  see  the  wild^rose 
now,  but  I  hear  sweet  whispers  of  their  "  tender  grace,"  and  I 
■  am  wandering  once  more  through  the  bowery  lanes,  with  my 
little  sister's  hand  in  mine. 

And  next  I  remember  those  roses  of  the  garden  which  few 
and  precious,  were  the  delight  of  my  early  bovhood;  the 
glorious  Provence  (that  elegant  individual,  who  first  called 
this  blushing  beauty  "Old  Cabbage,"  ought  to  have  been 
imprisoned  for  treason  against  the  Queen  of  Flowers  and  his 
diet    restricted    scrupulously    to    the    humble     esculent    in 
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question) ;  the  grand  Provence,  which  came  to  us,  as  our  roses 
now,  from  the  sunnier  cUme  of  France,  the  herald  of  a  great 
and  splendid  army,  the  evening  star,  which  glitters  for  awhile 
alone  ere  all  the  firmament  is  thick  set  with  gems.  Ah,  my 
brothers,  what  a  sublime  astonishment  and  ecstasy  must  this 
rose  have  caused,  when  it  first  arrived  in  our  land !  No 
ambassador,  however  copper-coloured,  no  hippopotamus, 
however  far  advanced  in  gestation,  could  educe  such  a 
sensation  now.  How  the  French  florists  must  have  shouted  in 
exultation,  "  magnifiqiie"  and  "  tres  superbe ;"  they  who  love 
truth  and  honesty,  rejoicing  iii  the  justice  of  their  praise,  and 
they  who  love  to  magnify  and  to  gull  "  ces  Anglais  "  (a  class 
which,  I  am  informed  by  buyers  of  new  roses,  is  not  altogether 
extinct),  annoyed  by  the  difficulties  of  exaggeration,  and 
moaning  over  their  inability  to  lie.  How  the  writers  and 
singers  of  romance  must  have  rejoiced  in  this  fair  reality ! 
How  gail}',  with  this  flower  in  his  cap,,  must  the  troubadour 

have  touched  his  guitar ! 
The  brave  knight  wore  it 
in  his  helm,  I  trow,  the  gift 
of  his  ladye-love,  and  while 
his  adversary  was  gazing 
with  wrapt  admiration  on 
it,  saw  his  noble  opportunity, 
and  stuck  a  lance  into  his 
ribs.  Ah,  me  !  what  tender 
tones,  what  plaintive  heart- 
music,  what  hopes  and  fears 
have  been  sighed  over  this 
rose  of  Provence  !  Beauty 
hath  made  for  it  a  second 
sunshine  with  her  smiles, 
and  Memory  has  shed  upon 
its  leaves  her  gentle  rain  of 
tears.  How  often  hath  this 
sweet  messenger  been  made 
to  tell  unto  loving  hearts  a 
language  which  they  dared 
not  speak !  How  often  by 
lily  hands  have  its  petals 
been  plucked  and  scattered 
in  the  wild  hours  of  mistrust 
or  jealousy,  as  Guinevere 
suspecting  Lancelot, — 

"  Bvalce  from  tlie  vast  oriel- 
embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore, 
and  cast  them  off." 

Let  us  ever,  my  friends 
love  the  Provence  rose,  not 
only  for  its  own  loveliness 
and  sweetness,  not  only  as 
the  rose  par  excellence  of  our 
boyhood,  but  as  having  been 
for  more  than  two  centuries 
the  chief  grace  and  glory  of 
our  English  gardens,  the  fair 
favourite  (as  the  rose  will 
ever  be,  I  trust)  in  everj'  grade  and  shire ;  what  time  upon 
holy  altars,  in  the  halls  of  kings,  in  the  grand  gardens  of 
the  nobility,  among  the  few  flowers  of  the  farmstead  and 
cottage,  it  found  a  place  and  throne. 

Growing  near  "  the  Provence  "  in  our  garden  I  remember 
next  a  rose,  which  came  to  this  country  together  with  it,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  from  Holland;  I  mean  the  beautiful  Moss; 
most  beautiful,  when,  like  some  sweet  infant  smOing  out  of 
its  pretty  head-gear  of  lace,  or  some  young  girl  blushing  to 
show  herself  before  an  admiring  world,  it  first  displays  its 
loveliness  "  i'  th'  bud."  You  shall  infer,  if  you  please,  my 
faithful  fondness  for  this  flower  from  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  to  me  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  which  I  will  now 
repeat  to  you.*  I  had  been  a  week  in  London,  in  the  hightide 
of  the  season,  and,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  pictures  and  the 
music  and  the  pleasant  society,  proposed  to  remaui  for  af  ortnight 
longer,  when  one  day,  as  I  walked  down  Kegent  Street,  I  was 

*  I  must  apologize  to  those  who  have  read  my  "Book  about  Roses  "  for  the 
repetition  of  two  or  three  incidents  herein  recorded. 
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addi-essed  by  au  elderly  Irishwoman,  as  a  "  swate  giutleman  " 
(a  compliment  which  I  was  unable  to  return),  and  piously 
adjured,  "for  the  love,"  &c.,  and  "for  the  glory,"  &c.,  which, 
alas  !  meant  only  gin,  to  buy  a  beautiful  nosegay  for  the  girl  of 
my  heart.  As  the  locality  referred  to  was  not  at  the  time 
occupied  by  any  young  lady  in  particular,  but  by  a  community 
of  beauties,  I  was  about  to  decline,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
required,  and  the  consequent  expense  to  be  incurred,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  a  cluster  of  Moss  Rosebuds,  which  I  had  no 
power  to  resist.  Perhaps  their  freshness  and  fragrance  were 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  their  unhandsome,  not  to  say 
unpleasant  purveyor ;  at  all  events,  I  bought  them  from  her,  and 
they  were  soon  rejoicing  in  some  fresh  water,  and  expressing 
their  gratitude,  in  the  little  drawing-room  of  my  lodgings,  by 
the  heightened  colour  of  their  complexion,  and  by  the  un- 
reserved openness  and  general  sweetness  of  their  demeanour. 
It  struck  me,  as  I  gazed,  how  far  more  beautiful  they  were 
than  any  of  the  elaborate  works  of  art,  for  which  I  had 
deserted,  in  mid-summer,  the  country  and  the  works  of 
Xaturc ;  they  seemed  Uke  messengers  gently  reproving  me 
as  unfaithful  to  dearest  friends ;  they  reminded  me  of  purer 
pleasures  ;  to  be  brief,  they  took  me  to  King's  Cross  Station, 
the  very  day  after  my  purchase,  to  my  own  dear  roses,  and  my 
happy  home ! 

Next  in  favour  to  the  Provence  and  the  Moss,  the  sweet  little 
■■  Fairy "  rose  (Rosa  Lawrenceana)  gladdened  my  childhood 
with  its  tiny  lovelmess  ;  and  I  can  see  our  wax  doll,  through 
the  powerful  telescope  of  memory,  asleep  in  her  miniature  crib, 
with  those  wee  flowerets  on  her  coverlet  and  pillow.  For  she 
was  a  Royal  Princess,  you  must  know,  of  amazing  beauty  and 
of  boundless  wealth,  and  rested  always  on  a  bed  ot  roses,  until 
she  died  one  day  a  melancholy  death,  slowly  roasted  before  the 
nursery  fire  by  our  brother  Fred,  to  spite  us.  Very  pretty 
are  these  Pompone  roses  ;  and  as  at  the  great  poultry  shows 
there  are  special  classes  for  the  pert,  charming,  and  conse- 
((uential  family  of  Bantams,  so  should  I  like  to  see  at  (jin- 
exhibitions,  a  Liliputian  box  of  these  mignons,  decreasing  in 
circumference  from  Ernestine  de  Barente  to  the  Banksia^. 

And  the  York  and  Lancaster,  flaunting  in  its  colours,  but 
flimsy  in  its  substance,  like  some  other  gaudy  "  swells  !"  It 
was  a  delight,  I  remember,  to  arrange  its  petals,  few  as 
beautiful,  upon  a  bit  of  newspaper,  place  over  them  some 
broken  glass — (once  in  a  desperate  dearth  of  crystal  I  attacked 
an  attic  window  with  my  battledore,  and  never  since,  I  give  you 
my  honour,  do  I  seem  to  have  done  anything  half  so  diiring) — 
and  to  call  the  consummation  a  "  flower  show."  I  thought  of 
those  rose  leaves  and  of  the  broken  pane,  when  it  was  my 
privilege  to  superintend  the  third  national  rose  show  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  and  I  murmured  to  myself  very  thankfully, 
very  happily,  and.  I  am  afraid,  very  proudlj-,  "  the  child  is 
father  to  the  man."  Poor  old  York  and  Lancaster,  it  has 
succumbed  to  New  Village  Maids  and  CEillcts  Parfaits,  and  to 
Porles  des  Pauacheos  and  Tricolors  of  all  denominations,  and 
nothing  remains  to  remind  us  of  it  now  but  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railwaj'. 

I  can  but  recall,  in  addition  to  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned, 
u  white  rose.whose  name  I  never  knew,  but  which  bloomed  in 
beautiful  abundance,  and  much  resembled  Princesse  de 
Lamballe ;  the  Sweet-briar,  whose  fragrance  wc  were  wont  to 
express,  with  some  precocious  insight  into  the  perfumery 
business,  by  crushing  its  loaves  with  our  small  fingers  ;  and 
the  Old  Monthly,  which  looked  in  at  our  schoolroom  window, 
and  tapped  thereon  with  its  buds  at  times,  as  though  inviting 
us,  like  the  lover  of  "  Mavul,"  to  come  into  the  garden,  aiul  be 
glad.  How  wc  used  to  envy  those  hapjiy  flowers,  rejoicing  in 
the  sunlight,  dancing  in  the  summer  breeze,  unconscious  of 
pothooks  and  hangers,  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  high- 
backed  chairs,  ])erfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  orthography  of 
the  word  ruf.  and  not  earing  one  dewdrop  when  who  was  king 
of  where,  or  which  was  capital  of  what.  Tlic  bees  and  the 
butterflies,  when  they  came  to  call  upon  the  rose,  used  to 
laugh,  I  am  confident,  at  our  bare  little  logs,  dangling  from  the 
uncomfortable  scdilia  just  now  alluded  to  ;  the  saucy  sparrows 
twittered  at  our  state ;  and  the  blackbirds,  eyeing  us  from  a 
contiguous  Laurel,  whistled  comic  songs  at  our  expen.se. 

They  are  gone,  the  roses  of  my  childhood,  deposed  by  fairer 
flowers.    Where  those  six  held  dominion  absolute,  six  hundred 


distinct  varieties  have  unveiled  their  beauty  to  the  summer 
moons.  They  are  gone  from  our  gaze,  but  from  our  loving 
memory  they  shall  never  fade.  I  have  a  group  of  them, 
exquisitely  painted  by  the  skilled  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
in .  a  dear  old  family  scrap-book,  which  I  would  not  give 
for  anything  iu  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  I  often  turn  to  them 
with  a  tender  sorrow,  a  grief  which  is  almost  gladness,  having 
a  hope  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  they.  S.  R.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

Indoor  Plant  Department — In  conservatories  Camellias  doue 
flowering,  and  other  evergreens  not  in  blossom,  receive  copious 
syringings  on  bright  mornings ;  air  is  freely  admitted,  and  a  slight 
shading  is  afforded  during  bright  sunshine.  Tjnug,  thinning,  staking, 
and  keeping  the  plants  free  from  insects,  receive  daily  attention. 
Plants  that  have  been  forced-  are  put  out  into  pits  or  frames,  and 
gradually  exposed  to  the  air.  Stove  plants  growing  freely,  receive 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  frequent  syringings  overhead 
both  morning  and  afternoon.  Euphorbia  jacquini^flora  and  Poin- 
settias  that  have  been  started  after  a  little  rest  since  their  flowering 
period  are  now  pushing  freely ;  some  of  their  young  shoots  are  being 
taken  off  with  a  heel  and  used  as  cuttings.  Poinsettias  raised  from 
cuttings  eveiy  year  are  by  many  preferred  to  old  plants,  which  are, 
therefore,  thrown  away  after  a  good  stock  of  cuttings  is  obtained. 
Free-growing  plants  not  repotted  this  season  are  assisted  with  weak 
manure  water.  When  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Francisceas,  and  some 
other  stove  plants  are  trimmed  into  shape,  the  prunings  are  made 
into  cuttings,  and  are  inserted  in  pots  of  light  sandy  soil  under 
bell-glasses  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  kept  closely  shaded.  In  orchid 
houses  both  temperature  and  moisture  are  being  increased,  and 
during  bright  sunshine  slight  sliading  is  applied.  Slugs,  woodlice, 
and  other  insects  are  now  being  sharply  looked  after.  Ferns  gi'owiug 
freely  receive  abundance  of  water  at  the  root ;  some  syringe  them 
overhead  every  warm  morning  ;  others  do  not,  but  all  endeavour  to 
maintain  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  in  the  air,  shading  from 
direct  sunshine.  Filmy  fei-ns  are  frequently  sprinkled  overhead  with 
the  syringe  during  the  day-timo,  the  hand  lights  under  which  they 
are  grown  being  tilted  up  except  at  night,  and  wiped  dry  every 
morning.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  shade  of  the  fernery  a  piece 
of  thin  green  material  is  thrown  over  them  during  the  brightest  part', 
of  the  day. 

Pits  and  Frames.— Bedding  plants  continue  to  be  propagiited, 
.and  such  as  are  rooted,  are  potted  or  pricked  into  bo.xes;  those  a 
little  established  arc  gradually  inured  to  the  air,  and  strong  well 
hardened  plants  arc  fully  exposed,  but  still  shut  up  at  night. 
Pyrethrums,  variegated  grasses,  Sedums,  &c.,  are  genei'ally 
placed  outside  on  well-sheltered  borders,  where  mats  can  bo 
thrown  over  them  if  necessar)'.  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Marigolds  are 
sown  on  slight  hotbeds,  and,  as  soon  as  np,  they  are  gradually 
inured  to  the  air.  Those  up  and  fit  to  handle  are  pricked  off  into 
boxes  and  pans,  and  kept  near  the  glass.  Auriculas  rocpiire  plenty 
of  water  at  the  root ;  but  great  care  is  taken,  to  prevent  water  or 
drip  from  coming  in  contact  with  their  flowers  and  foliage.  Carna- 
tions are  now  sown  in  cold  frames.  Established  plants  are  shifted 
into  their  flowering  pots,  and  those  for  outdoor  deeoratiou  arc  turned 
out  into  beds  or  borders.  Heartsease  are  being  sown,  and  esta- 
blished plants  planted  out.  Bulbs  done  blooming  are  placed  in 
frames,  where  they  are  kept  rather  dry,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  ripen. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
continue  to  bo  ti-ansplanted,  nuilching  the  roots  with  litter  or  leaves, 
over  whicli  au  inch  or  so  of  soil  is  jilaccd.  From  conifersnll  contend- 
ing leadei-s  are  removed,  leaving  only  the  most  promising ;  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  vigour  in  the"  leader,  it  is  encouraged  by 
judiciously  removing  the  points  of  the  side  branches,  or  if  necessary 
thinning  them.  Hardy  forns  wintered  in  pota  are  now  being  planted 
iu  fenierics  out  of  doors  or  in  other  shady  spots.  .Vunnals.  such  as 
Jlignonctte,  Saponaria,  Candytuft,  Ac,  are  sown  out  of  iloors,  where 
they  are  to  bloom.  .Vmerieiin  .Moos  are  planted  or  plunged  outside 
in  beds,  or  are  placed  on  rockwork,  or  in  vases  where  they  are  to 
remain  during  summer ;  in  case  of  frost,  a  mat  will  be  thrown  over 
them.  Edgings  of  the  hardier  sncculents  around  flower-beds  and 
bordci-9  are  being  made.  Hollyhocks,  the  better  kinds  of  Foxglove, 
Sweet  Williams,  and  Rockets,  are  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain.     Gladioli  are  being  planted,  Box  edgings  pruned,  and 
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Iry  clipped.  The  latter  should  be  cut  close  in  to  the  wall,  even 
though  it  should  be  rendered  leafless ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
covered  with  the  most  beautiftd  bright  green  young  foliage  imagin- 
able. Broad  grass  walks  are  being  trimmed  and  swept,  and  lawns 
are  regularly  mown  and  rolled. 

Indoor  Frilit  Department. — Pine  suckers  as  soon  as  separated 
are  potted.  Vineries  are  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  have  their  shoots  tied  in  and  thinned.  Pigs  ripening 
are  kept  drier  than  those  swelling,  to  which  water  is  abundantly 
given  both  at  root  and  overhead.  Cherries  beginning  to  colour 
enjoy  a  temperature  of  55°  or  60°  at  night,  and  85°  or  so  by  sun 
heat.  Melons  are  carefully  yet  plentifully  watered,  no  more  than 
can  be  helped  being  allowed  to  touch  the  necks  of  the  plants.  The 
foliage  is  syringed  freely,  superfluous  growths  are  timely  removed, 
and  female  flowers  fertilized.  Cncambers  are  treated  as  Melons, 
except  that  they  receive  abundance  of  manure  water.  Pinching  is 
preferred  to  too  much  thinning  at  any  one  time. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department. — Wall 
trees,  from  which  a  fair  crop  may  yet  be  obtained,  are  carefully 
protected.  Protections  are  removed  from  Fig  trees,  from  which  the 
autumn  set  crop  of  fruit  is  removed,  and  the  shoots  are  being  nailed  ; 
except  where  too  luxuriant,  figs  are  not  much  pruned.  Raspberries 
are  cut  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil  to  encourage  them  to 
throw  up  bearing  wood.  Pruit  bushes  when  damp  are  sprinkled 
■srith  fresh  air-slacked  lime,  as  a  preventive  of  insects.  Asparagus 
beds  are  now  in  full  bearing.  Beds  are  being  prepared  for  Vegetable 
Marrows,  some  using  hot  dung  frames,  now  exhausted  by  being  in 
use  for  other  things ;  others  making  them  as  described  under  the 
head  of  market  gardens  last  week.  A  second  small  sowing  of  Tiumips 
is  being  made.  The  main  crop  of  Beet  is  now  sown.  French  Beans 
are  being  put  in  in  warm  situations  ;  some  are  also  sown  in  frames 
for  planting  out  the  iirst  of  next  month. 


NURSEEIES. 
Indoor  Department. — Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  continue 
to  be  propagated.  Spha3rogyue  latifolia  is  struck  from  pieces  of  the 
roots,  like  a  Dracaena,  as  is  also  Tuoca  californica.  Nephelaphyllum 
pulchrum  is  increased  by  placing  damp  moss  on  the  surface  of  the 
pot,  and  tying  down  ao  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  moss  into 
which  it  strikes  root.  Each  eye  can  thus  be  made  into  a  plant. 
Dioscorea  is  cut  up  into  two  or  three  pieces,  which  by  the  end  of 
next  autumn  produce  good  sized  tubers.  Cuttings  of  hard-wooded 
plants  are  inserted  in  pots  half-filled  with  drainage,  over  which  a 
Uttle  moss  is  placed,,  then  ^some  light  sandy  mould  to  within  half 
or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  surface,  which  is  made  up  with 
silver  sand,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  bell-glass.  They  are 
then  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  over  a  hot-water  tank ;  these  are 
kept  closely  shaded  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  fairly  rooted,  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  bed  and  placed  on  side  shelves  to  make  room 
for  others.  Roses  continue  to  be  grafted.  The  stocks  (Manetti) 
are  potted  in  small  si-xty-sized  pots  through  the  winter,  and  are  at 
present  plunged  outside  in  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  grafting,  the  stock 
is  cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
and  furnished  with  scions  of  the  young  wood.  They  are  afterwards 
placed  in  close  frames  inside  the  propagating  house.  Those  of 
previous  workings  that  are  well  irnited  are  shifted  into  larger  pots, 
and  any  producing  strong  vigorous  growths  are  pruned  back,  unless 
the  shoots  are  required  for  cuttings.  By  sulphuring  the  leaves, 
syringing  with  water  in  which  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  and  painting 
the  pipes  here  and  there,  red  spider  and  mildew  are  kept  in  check. 
Heaths  are  now  being  potted  in  a  mixture  of  the  best  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  a  good  addition  of  silver  sand.  Young  Azaleas  are  also 
being  potted.  Orange  trees  are  treated  as  young  Azaleas  during 
their  period  of  growth.  Tree  Carnations  that  have  done  flowering 
have  their  young  shoots  cut  off  for  purposes  of  propagation ;  these 
make  strong  flowering  plants  by  September.  Bouvardia  Jasminiflora, 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  will  also  make  good  flowering 
plants  by  the  autumn. 

Outdoor  Department.— Grafting  may  be  said  to  be  finished, 
except  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  ornamental  Planes,  pui'ple 
Beeches,  &c.  Toung  fruit  trees  are  being  pruned,  and  last  year's 
grafts,  unless  standards  are  required,  are  cut  back.  Rhododendrons, 
Laurels,  Aucnbas,  &c.,  are  being  pruned  into  shape.  Conifers 
so\vn  in  frames  are  now  fully  exposed  during  the  day.  When  the 
finer  kinds  are  grown  for  sale,  whilst  young  they  are  lifted  after 
their  first  season's  growth  in  frames,  and  pricked  into  store  pots, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  at  any  time  safely  removed.  Deodar 
seeds,  carefully  put  in  some  time  ago  with  the  hand,  placing  the 
narrow  end  downwards,  are  now  up  and  looking  well,  while  a  few 
of  the  same  sown  broadcast  at  the  same  time  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance.     Araucarias  are  sown  in  the  same  way  iu  pits. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
From  Cucumbers  in  frames,  all  male  flowers  are  removed,  and 
too  many  fruits  are  not  permitted  to  come  forward.  Some  are  now 
being  sown  for  late  succession,  and  others  that  are  up  are  being 
potted  singly  and  kept  rather  close  in  frames.  Wallflowers  that  have 
had  their  bloom  all  cut  for  market  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  away, 
and  the  ground  is  being  manured  and  dug  for  the  reception  of 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Some  of  the  finest  Wallflowers  have  been  left 
uncut,  fii'mly  staked,  and  retained  for  seed.  Blanched  Asparagus  is 
now  plentifully  procured  from  ridges  in  the  open  air,  and  Green 
Asparagus  from  roots  planted  between  Gooseberry  bushes  and  not 
earthed  up.  In  alleys  between  four-feet  beds  of  Radishes,  Aspara- 
gus plants  were  planted  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  now  the  beds 
have  their  surface  drawn  with  hoes  into  the  middle  and  dug  over  for 
the  reception  of  Beet.  The  surface  of  the  Asparagus  ridges  is 
loosened  with  iron  rakes,  carefully  watching  not  to  injure  the  rising 
shoots;  this  loosening  allows  the  "grass"  to  come  up  more  freely. 
Between  hues  of  Gooseberry  bushes  where  they  are  a  good  distance 
apart,  are  rows  of  Beetroot ;  the  lines  are  dra^vn  in  the  morning, 
left  open  during  the  day,  and  the  seed  sown  in  the  afternoon.  Beds 
of  Calobages  and  Turnips  coming  np  are  sprinkled  with  lime.  Onions, 
Carrots,  and  other  seeds  sown  in  lines  have  the  spaces  between  them 
run  through  with  a  narrow  hoe,  and  all  other  crops  have  the  surface 
of  the  soil  about  them  stirred  rather  deeply  with  draw  hoes.  Spinach 
is  sown  thinly  broadcast  on  plantations  of  young  Rhubarb,  and  other 
open  spaces  amongst  slower  growing  crops,  so  that  it  may  be  cut 
before  they  require  the  intermediate  space.  Strawberries  are  now 
being   planted   between  lines   of    fruit   bushes. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Ire  Scotsman  throws  some  light  upon  a  question  much  agitated 
in  London,  and  whichhas  several  times  occupied  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  which  is  only  imperfectly  understood  in  the  provinces.  It 
says : — 

"  The  history  and  position  of  the  property  created  or  improved  by  the 
Embankment  of  the  Thames  have  been  told  before,  but  their  substance 
admits  of  being  restated  with  great  brevity.  When  the  Embankment  was 
made,  at  the  cost,  and  for  the  profit,  of  the  metropolis,  the  Government, 
holding  for  the  public  certain  property  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  came  to 
an  arrangement  by  which  it  gave  up  to  the  body  of  River  Conservators 
certain  portions  of  that  property,  iu  consideration  of  the  other  portions 
being  improved  or  increased  in  value  by  the  embanking  operations.  The 
arrangement  between  the  parties  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  each  entered  into  what  at  first  promised  to  be  peaceable  possession  of 
its  share  of  the  property.  It  happened,  however,  that  some  people  in 
London  became  of  opinion  thata  certain  piece  of  the  property  left  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Government  would  make  a  very  nice  garden  or  garden-plot 
for  the  use  of  London  people  hving  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that,  just 
about  the  same  time,  the  Government  became  of  opinion  that  that  piece  of 
property,  so  belonging  to  the  pubUe,  would  be  extremely  suitable  as  the 
site  of  certain  new  public  offices  which  are  urgently  required.  Thereupon 
began  a  struggle  virtually  between  London,  or  a  portion  of  London,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  On  behalf  of  London,  it  was  said,  thi'ough  all  the 
many  whom  London  can  influence,  that  it  was  not  fitting  to  cover  with 
buildings  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  a  crowded  city  Uke  London.  The 
main  reply  of  the  Government  was,  of  course,  that  the  property  belonged, 
not  to  London,  but  to  the  nation,  and  that,  however  pleasant  a  httle 
garden  might  be  to  such  Londoners  as  happened  to  Kve  near  it,  the  Uttle 
garden  could  not  reasonably  or  honestly  be  furnished  to  Londoners  at 
a  gre;it  cost  to  the  whole  country  besides.  There  were  additional  repKes, 
either  given  in  name  of  the  Government  or  contributed  from  other 
quarters.  Thus,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  very  people  who  demanded 
from  Government — that  is,  from  the  nation — a  portion  of  national  pro- 
perty, for  purely  local  recreative  pm-poses,  had  just  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder,  to  be  covered  by  buildings,  portions  of  then-  own  property,  quite 
as  well  suited  for  such  purposes ;  in  other  words,  London  and  the 
country,  having  shared  the  Embankment  property  between  them,  London 
fti-st  sold  what  it  could  of  its  own  share  for  profit,  and  then  tm-ned  round 
and  insisted  that  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  country's  share  should 
be  reserved  for  pleasure,  which,  of  com'se,  means  for  the  pleasure  of  Lon- 
don, or  some  fragment  of  London.  Again,  the  corner  which  it  is  thus 
proposed  to  appropriate  is  not  in  a  part  of  the  metropoUs  where  air  and 
space  are  scarce,  hut  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  St.  James's  Park ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corner  affords  a  site  for  pubUc  ofiices  more 
convenient  than  can  he  obtained  anywhere  else  even  at  the  most  enor- 
mous cost.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  whilst  other  great  English 
cities  provide  parks  and  other  recreation  grounds  for  themselves,  either 
through  the  munificence  of  individual  citizens,  or  by  means  of  local  tax- 
ation,°London,  already  enjoying  the  free  use  of  the  magnificent  parks 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  is  here,  and  not  for  the  first  time— stiU  less,  if  suc- 
cessful, for  the  last  tune— calling  out  that  she  should  be  provided  with 
additional  recreation  ground  at  the  expense  of  the  country  at  large.  And 
that  expense  is  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  object— the  garden  would_  be 
very  small,  and  its  cost,  measm'ed  as  it  must  be  by  the  cost  of  the  sites 
for  public  offices  which  would  require  to  be  provided  somewhere,  probably 
be  the  greatest  ever  expended  iu  this  world  upon  so  few  yards  of  land." 
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THE    GARDEN     IN    THE    HOUSE. 


BOUQUETS  FOR  THE  HAI^D. 
Bouquets  for  the  hand  should  be  made  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
gracefully  arranged ;  heavy  solid  flowers  or  massive  arrangements 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  Such  bouquets  are  necessarily 
brought  under  the  closest  inspection  of  the  eye,  and  .should  be  com- 
irosed  of  flowers  of  delicate  structure,  or  great  variety,  or  exquisite 
fragrance.  The  present  style  of  immense  size,  composed  of  solid 
flowei's,  scarcely  if  at  all  relieved  by  foliage,  is  only  suggestive  of 
some  enormous  variegated  or  pied  fungus  hung  with  silk  fringe  or 
put  np  in  laco  paper.  When  carried  at  evening  entertainments,  they 
frequently  appear  to  be  a  burden  to  their  fair  possessors.  For  suc- 
cessful effect  in  floral  decoration,  much  depends  upon  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  colour ;  Wolent  contrasts  are  also  to  be  avoided,  as  is 
also  the  sameness  produced  by  having  too  much  of  one  colour.  In 
producing  harmonious  contrasts  of  colours  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  only  three  primary  colours — red.  blue,  and  yellow. 
From  these  arise  what  are  called  the  binary,  or  secondary  colours, 
namely,  orange,  composed  of  yellow  and  red  ;  pui-ple,  composed  of 
blue  and  red  ;  and  green,  composed  of  yellow  and  blue.  These  form 
contrasting  colours  to  the  primary  three,  with  which  they  are  in 
harmonious  opposition,  as  the  orange  ivith  blue,  purple  with  yellow, 
and  green  with  red.  From  the  combination  of  these  secondary  colours 
arise  three  tertiary  colours — olive,  from  purple  and  green  ;  citron, 
from  green  and  orange  ;  and  russet,  from  orange  and  purple.  These 
tertiary  colours  harmonise  with  the  primaries,  as  they  stand  in  the 
relation  of  neutral  tints  to  them,  but  are  in  harmonious  opposition  to 
the  secondaries,  from  which  they  are  combined.  Red,  blue,  and 
j'ellow  harmonize  iritli  each  other,  and  they  may  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position, but  purple  should  not  be  near  red  or  blue,  as  it  is  composed 
of  these  two  colours ;  for  the  same  reason,  orange  should  not  be 
placed  next  to  yellow  or  red,  the  rule  being  that  no  primary  colour 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  secondary'  colour  of  which 
itself  is  a  component  part,  nor  any  secondary  colour  brought  into 
contact  with  a  tertiarj-  colour  of  which  it  is  a  component  part. 
Another  rule  is  that  the  secondary  and  tertiary  colom's,  and  the 
neutral  hues  arising  from  combinations  of  the  tertiaries,  such  as 
broivn,  maroon,  puce,  slate,  lavender,  &c.,  should  be  used  in  the 
greatest  quantities,  and  the  ])rimary  colours  used  in  smaller  quantity 
for  heightening  the  effect.  If  yon  lack  the  proper  shades  for  pro- 
ducing the  necessary  harmonies,  and  find  that  two  colours  do  not 
harmonise  well,  separate  them  by  a  white  flower.  Again,  always 
place  the  brightest  colours  in  the  centre  of  yom-  design,  and  grauually 
decrease  the  intensity  of  the  tints  as  you  approach  tho  exterior ; 
and  avoid  spottiness  or  patchiness  by  using  as  much  as  possible  one 
prevailing  colom-. — Lady's  Own  Faper. 


HEARTSEASE  AS  BOUQUET  FLOWERS. 

TiiK  first  time  I  exhibited  iu  the  class  for  table  decorations  was 
at  tho  Crj'stal  Palace,  June  6,  1869,  when  I  took  a  prize  for  the 
floral  decoration  of  a  wedding  breakfast-table.  There  were  five 
stands,  a  centre  and  four  corner  pieces  or  bouquets,  one  of  whicli 
was  formed  of  white  flowers,  bluo  Porget-me-Nots,  large  dark 
Heartsease,  and  different  kinds  of  Ferns  and  Mosses.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  stand  ;  and  though  some  might  think  that  blue  and 
purple  would  not  look  well  together,  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
do ;  the  bluo  of  the  Forget-me-Not  is  so  bright  and  i)ure,  and  the 
purple  of  tlio  Heartsease  so  dark  and  velvet-like,  that  ono  sets  the 
other  off.     Tho  Heartsease  which  I  used  were  nearly  black. 

The  following  season.  May  1870,  I  also  took  a  ])rize  at  tho  same 
place  for  a  bridesmaid's  bonquet,  made  up  iu  much  the  same  style, 
except  that  there  was  no  bine  iu  it.  In  the  centre  was  a  large 
white  Camellia ;  the  other  white  flowers  were  Azaleas,  Stephanotis, 
Moss  Rose-buds,  and  Lily  of  tho  Valley  ;  then  I  worked  my  Hearts- 
ease into  a  pattorn^lhey  were  purple,  not  very  dark,  just  a  rich 
purple ;  the  only  Fcru  I  nsed  was  Maiden-hair,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
this  ;  it  formed  fpiito  a  lacework  round  the  edge,  and  I  also  ran 
it  through  tho  bouquet,  a-s  I  always  like  to  see  plenty  of  green, 
which  sets  off  the  colours  in  a  way  which  nothing  else  docs  so  well. 
Heartsease  certainly,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  remarks,  looks 
well  in  bouquets  or  in  stands  on  the  dinnor.table,  but  it  must  bo  by 
daylight,  as  nothing  has  a  worse  appearance  l)y  gas  or  >uider  any 
artificial  light  than  purple  or  violet  flowers  of  any  kind. 

Tho  worst  of  Heartsease  is  they  are  such  dilficult  flowers  to  work 
up  well  in  a  hand  bouquet,  their  heads  being  too  large  for  their 
stems,  and  when  they  wither  iu  the  least  they  acquire  such  a  curled  and 
shrivelled  look  ;' but.  if  tbey  are  ouly  wanted  to  last  for  a  few  hours, 
and  to  be  used  by  daylight,  nothing  has  a  better  appearance  if 
mixed  with  white  and  green  than  purple  Heartsease. — A.  H.,  Upj\-y 
Norwood. 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
(April  9ih.) 

Roses  and  Orchids  constituted  the  chief  features  of  this  meetiDg, 
the  former  principally  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  whose  bushes  were  covered 
with  flowers  of  every  possible  shade.  The  same  nurserymen  also  showed 
the  new  Clematis,  Albert  Victor  (one  of  Messrs.  Jackman's  hybrids),  a 
deep  hut  rather  duU  purple  flower,  three  inches  across,  every  petal  with  a 
singular  central  streak  of  brown  that  produces  the  effect  of  a  great  star. 
In  addition  to  Orchids,  Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  some  charming  represent- 
atives of  that  good  old-fashioned  plant,  the  Primula  cortnsoides,  long  laid 
aside ;  but  now,  in  its  new  Japanese  forms,  restored  to  favour.  The 
variety  amceua,  of  which  they  had  a  very  handsome  specimen,  has  of  late 
become  tolerably  familiar.  Not  so  the  variety  lilacina,  which  in  its  class 
was  unquestionably  ono  of  the  prettiest  things  exhibited.  The  nearest 
idea  we  can  give  of  it  is  that  of  a  lilac-blue  Polyanthus  ;  but  in  texture 
and  complexion  far  more  delicate.  From  M.  Linden  came  the  beautiful 
Masdevallia  Lindeni.  Nothrag  could  be  finer  in  their  way  than  Mr. 
Wrigley's  contributions  of  Orchids,  a  class  of  plants  which  were  also  sho\vn 
iu  great  variety  and  beauty,  by  Messrs.  James  Brooke  &  Co. 

Sir.  R.  S.  Yates  had  an  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  from  underneath 
the  charming  flower-spikes  of  which  peeped  forth  the  azure-flowered 
Forget-me-Kot.  Notlmig  could  well  be  prettier  than  the  combination 
thus  produced  between  the  dainty  and  peerless  Orchid  of  New  Granada 
'and  the  simple  denizen  of  our  Europu-an  woodlands.  Mr.  John  Shaw 
showed  some  nice  Orchids,  and  a  specimen  of  the  new  Piimula  japonica, 
the  magenta-coloured  flowers  of  which  grow  in  successive  tiers  up  the 
stem — the  most  remarkable  kno^vn  plant  of  its  race.  From  Mrs.  E.  Cole 
&  Son  came  some  beautifiUly  bloomed  Ixoi"as  and  other  plants.  Mr. 
W.  Bury,  of  Accringtou,  sent  the  snow-white  Lady's  SUpper,  C'ypripedium 
uiveum,  "with  a  couple  of  expanded  fiowers,  one  of  the  choicest  things  iu 
the  show.  Mr.  Toll  sent  some  good  Orchids,  including  Ada  aurautiaca 
and  Oncidium  sarcodes.  Dr.  Ainsworth  had  a  new  white  fragrant  Deu- 
drobitnu,  not  yet  named  ;  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Timperley,  a  plant  of  tho 
remarkable  Cymbidium  pendiUum  purpureum,  very  attractive  from  the 
siuguiixrity  of  its  half  dozeu  pendulous  i-acemes,  two  feet  long,  of  red- 
brown  flowers.  The  gardens  at  Old  Trafford  supplied  a  capital  display  of 
succulents,  all  rare  and  cm'ious ;  also  an  Angra:cum  sesquipedale,  and  some 
other  Orchids. 

This  closed  the  series  of  spring  shows,  and  gave  assm-ance  that  with 
their  renewal  next  autumn  the  support  they  deserve  will  bo  even  more 
cordially  awarded. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(April  17Tn.) 

The  chief  featnrea  of  this  meeting  were  Azaleas,  Rhododendi'ons, 
Auriculas,  and  other  spring  flowers  ;  miscellaneous  plants  were  also  fur- 
nished iu  good  condition,  as  were  likewise  Orchids,  especially  a  collection 
from  Mr.  Denning,  gai'dener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  at  Grhuston  Park, 
Tadcaster.     Fruit  and  vegetables  were  but  sparingly  exhibited. 

Azaleas  were  shown  mostly  iu  the  form  of  pyramids,  though  there  were 
a  few  dwarf  standards  with  compact  heads  of  "flowers.  In  a  group  from 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtto,  of  Ghent,  were  mauy  of  fiue  form  and  quality. 
First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  John  Gould  Veitch,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  and  S.  Rucker.  Some  speeimcus  with  flowers  of  good  form 
aud  distinct  in  colour  were  exhibited  iu  Messrs.  Vcitch's  miscellaueous  col- 
lection of  plants.  Of  Azaleas  for  competition  nice  collections  came  from 
Jlessrs.  Lane,  Lee,  and  Turner  ;  and  among  groups  from  amateurs 
wore  also  some  good  plants. 

Rhododendrons  iu  pots,  in  excellent  condition,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Lane,  who  also  staged  a  fiue  box  of  cut  trusses  of  bold 
well  formed  flowers  of  the  same  useful  shnrb.  Wo  missed  the  presence 
at  this  meeting  of  one  of  tho  best  features  of  spring  shows,  viz.,  Roses  in 
pots;  cut  blooms  were,  however,  shown  in  boxes,  one  of  _which,  from 
JMessrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  was  wholly  filled  with  Miirochal  Kiel.  To  this 
an  extr.i  prize  was  awarded.  There  were  seventy  blooms  all  from  ono 
plant,  from  which  last  week  four  huudred  blooms  had  been  cut  for 
market,  besides  a  goodly  number  earlier  iu  the  season.  Auriculas  were 
in  admirable  condition,  both  show  kinds  and  alpiuos  being  equally  good. 
Amongst  the  best,  which  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  were  Miss 
tiiddiugs,  Smiling  Beauty,  Competitor,  Incomparable,  Cantab.  Maria 
Clr.ipman,  Cathcriua,  Colonel  Champueys,  Metropolitan,  -\ldernn\n 
\Visbey,  aud  -Vlderman  Charles  Brown.  This  section  was  well  represented 
by  amateurs.  Heartsease  in  pots  and  also  iu  tlio  form  of  cut  blooms  wei-c 
cxhibitcdby  Messrs.  James,  Hooper,  and  Ware,  the  last  of  whomalso  showed 
some  good  Auriculas  and  liurdy  spring  fiowers.  Amongst  tho  latter  we 
noticed  the  lioiuitiful  Cypripcdium  Culoeolus. 

Fine  groups  of  well-bloomed  Clematises  iu  pots  wore  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  aud  J[r.  Noble.  I'alms,  Dracinuas,  variegated  Pun- 
danuses,  aud  other  plants,  came  from  Jlr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Winisett. 

Amongst  Orchids  four  Masdevallias  were  brought  under  notice,  viz^ 
M.  Lindeni,  Vcitchii,  Harrynna,  aud  ignca,  all  extremely  interesting  and 
beautiful,  and  from  the  fact  of  their  being  cool-house  Orchids  aud  easily 
grown,  they  arc  very  desirable  plants,  especially  for  amnteui-s.  Besides 
these  thei'c  were  many  others,  conspicuous  among  which  was 
.\rpophyllum  gigantcum,  a  fine  plant  beariuif  fo>u-teeu  spikes  of  lovely 
blossoms.  To  OdontoglosBum  Phnlieuopsis  a  special  medal  wa» 
:i  warded. 
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Dark-ooloui-ed  fern-leaved  Maples  were  amongst  the  most  noticeable 
plants  in  the  miscellaneous  collections.  These  withstand,  it  is  said,  fuUy 
better  than  most  plants  the  atmosphere  of  our  smoky  cities. 

Amongst  other  things  were  excellent  plants  of  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum  with  large  well  formed  flowers.  Interesting  collections  of  cut 
blooms  of  Narcissi  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  Messrs. 
Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley. 

Pii'st-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Croton  lacteum  fi-om  Messrs. 
Veitch,  a  fine  broad-leaved  species,  with  the  midrib  and  side  veins  boldly 
marked  with  pale  yeUow ;  to  a  pretty  little  compact  green-leaved  Ivy 
named  Hedera  conglomerata,  from  Messrs.  Ivery  ;  to  a  nicely  variegated 
form  of  a  hardy  British  evergreen  fern  called  Polystichum  angulare 
confluens  variegatum  ;  to  the  Erica  Neitneriana,  noticed  last  week,  from 
Messrs.  Bollisson  ;  and  likewise  to  a  gi'aceful  species  of  Rhopala,  called 
elegantissima,  which  promises  to  be  a  grand  addition  to  our  stock  of 
decorative  table  plant  s.     This  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway. 

Forced  vegetables  consisted  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Green  Peas,  French 
Beans,  New  Potatoes,  Cucumbers,  Mint,  Cauliflowers,  Young  Carrots, 
and  Mushrooms  ;  these  were  shown  by  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Brown,  Esq.,  Horsham,  Sussex,'and  by  Mr.  T.  Batters,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.  Mushroom  Spawn,  and  also  a  boxful  of  excellent 
Mushrooms  gathered  from  beds  five  months  in  good  bearing,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  Bland,  Gordon  House,  Isleworth.  A  basket  of  new  grapes 
(Black  Hamburgh)  in  good  condition  was  shown  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Streat- 
ham.  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  came  from  Mr.  Miller,  Worksop  ; 
Lemons,  Limes,  and  preserved  Chestnuts  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Domenico  Piccirillo. 


THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS  IN  THE  REGENT'S  PAEK. 
They  are  arranged,  says  the  Telegraph,  as  completely  as  possible 
in  opposition  to  the  Italian  style  ;  and  we  can  imagine  no  prettier 
picture  than  an  early  spring  fete  day  at  the  Regent's  Park.  Once 
inside  the  gate,  you  are  lost  in  the  mazes  of  a  miniature  park.  No 
tall  houses  frown  at  you  on  three  sides  of  a  complete  square. 
Stucco  and  brick,  mortar  and  cbimney-pots,  are  carefully  and  com- 
pletely hidden  from  the  eye.  Flirtations  are  not  carried  on  in  a 
scorched  Sahara,  and  lovers  are  relieved  from  the  comments  of 
domestic  servants  in  the  attics  of  fashionable  mansions.  It  may  be 
in  London ;  but,  at  any  rate,  this  is  a  true  garden.  No  stem  laws 
or  sterner  gardener  warn  you  off  the  grass  ;  for  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
fete  consists  in  strolling  along  the  yielding  turf,  sitting  about,  and 
listening  to  the  Life  Guards'  band.  Here  are  trees  and  mounds,  and 
nooks  and  peaceful  retreats.  Mount  where  you  will,  a  house  or  a 
chimney-pot  cannot  be  found.  Primrose  Hill  ivill  be  discovered  at 
one  turn,  and  the  rise  of  Hampstead  farther  on.  Here  is  a  lake 
with  wild  fowl  and  rustic  bridges,  and  there  serpentine  paths  winding 
among  trees  in  blossom,  and  bushes  white  with  may.  It  is  for  this 
old  love  of  ours  we  would  plead  an  escuse  for  fickleness.  Knowing 
the  pleasure  of  the  horticultural  fetes,  and  appreciating  the  stem 
art  of  the  garden  at  South  Kensington — valuing,  as  we  all  must, 
the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  stately  terraces  at  Sydenham — we 
would  still  confess  to  a  guilty  retrogression  as  we  wander  in  the 
spring-time  about  these  old  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


NIGHTINGALES  IN  GARDENS. 

The  cuckoo  is  usually  said  to  be  "turned  down"  in  this  neigh- 
boui'hood  on  the  1  Ith  of  April,  and  the  nightingale  will  arrive  about 
the  end  of  this  week.  Our  hedges  and  copses  in  the  proper  season 
abound  with  nightingales,  which  like  our  pure  air.  They  cannot 
endui-e  smoke.  Before  London  overran  the  pleasant  Thames  side 
westward,  nightingales  were  nowhere  more  numerous  than  in  the 
market  gardens  at  Mortlake  and  Barnes.  They  appeared  to  court 
the  society  of  a  suburban  audience,  wherever  the  neighbourhood 
was  not  thickly  sprinkled  with  chimneys.  But  the  plantations  of 
fruit  trees  which  sheltered  them  have  been  cut  down,  and  crossed  by 
railways,  and  the  air  is  no  longer  pure  enough  in  many  spots  for  the 
inspiration  of  nightingales.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  (May  28, 
1667)  that  Pepys,  Addison,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  heard  the 
nightingale  at  VauxhaU  and  Eanelegh  Gardens  ;  and  on  the  20th 
May  1712  the  same  sweet  songster  and  a  "  chorus  of  birds  were 
heard  upon  the  trees  "  in  the  same  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The 
gardens  at  Kew,  and  even  Kensington  Gardens,  will  doubtless 
presently  be  joyous  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

Hellingley ,  Sussex.  H.  Newlands. 


Succulents. — In  my  enumeration  of  Cacti  at  Kew,  I  only  mentioned 
five  genera.  Had  I  given  aD,  the  collection  at  Kew  would  have  been 
344,  against  592  introduced,  exclusive  of  hybrid  varieties  of  Epiphyllum 
and  Phyllocactus.  Mr.  Scott  sets  Prince  Salem,  of  Dyke's  collection  at 
about  800 ;  but,  on  reference  to  his  catalogue  of  1849,  the  number 
enumerated  is  only  412.  The  Bedford  collection  is  now  very  poor,  and 
contains  old  plants  under  new  names.  I  also  think  that  Mr.  Scott  has 
»et  the  Canary  Island  SempervixTims  too  high.  I  have  studied  them  at 
.Mr.  Wilson  Saunders's  after  the  importations  of  Dr.  Bolly,  and  at  other 


places,  and  I  have  oidy  detected  twenty  species.  Mesembryauthemmns, 
when  at  their  best,  at  Mr.  Saunders's  amounted  to  234,  with  twelve  not 
described.  Loudon  enumerates  291 — among  which  there  are,  however, 
many  synonyms.  After  studying  them  closely  for  twelve  years,  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  when  well  named,  220  would  include  the  whole.  Kew  pos- 
sesses 157  Aloes  of  all  sections.  Names,  I  am  of  opinion,  have  often 
been  given  to  introduced  plants  that  would  not  have  been  applied  had  the 
authors  studied  the  plants  instead  of  consulted  books.  If  Mr.  Scott 
could  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  more  Sempervivums  than  are  men- 
tioned in  my  list,  I  should  be  obUged. — J.  Crouchek. 

Repotting  Agaves. — I  have  noticed  for  some  time  that  Agaves 
lose  their  roots  about  this  season  every  year,  and  that  they  make  new 
ones,  which  begin  to  grow  in  June.  As  the  old  roots  do  more  harm 
than  good,  and  as  by  the  mode  which  I  adopt,  a  pot  costing— say  twenty 
shdlings — is  saved,  I  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  my  plan  as 
safe  and  useful.  Where  a  collection  of  Succvilents  has_  to  be  repotted,  it 
is  not  always  practicable  to  wait  for  a  bright  morning  in  May.  Roots  of 
Succulents,  I  repeat,  may  be  cut  off'  or  shortened  when  repotting  with 
advantage.  If  your  correspondent,  "  Sempervi\'um,"  will  examine  one  of  his 
plants  three  months  after  potting,  I  think  he  wiH  find  the  roots  which 
had  been  shortened  dead. — J.  Croucheu. 

"  Pennemore  and  Others  r.  Spice." — We  observe  in  your  impres- 
sion of  last  Satm-day  a  report  of  the  trial  of  tliis  cause,  taken  from  the  Tinier. 
The  result  of  that  trial  was  not,  as  stated  by  you,  the  withdrawal  of  a 
juror,  but  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  Times  subsequently  has 
acknowledged  the  error.— AVilkins,  Blyth,  &  Maesl-v.nd,  Attorneys 
for  the  Defendant. 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 

Richmond  (our  notices  of  Kew  are  delayed  a  little  to  enable  us  to  com- 
plete fall-page  illustrations  of  the  nobler  structures  there). — S.  S.  (the 
tender  little  carrots  you  allude  to  are  grown  in  the  market  gardens  round 
Paris,  and  imported  for  Covent  Garden). — T.  Ward  (there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  species  and  varieties  of  Scilla  well  worth  a  place  in  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  hardy  plants). — R.  A.  P.  (Sedum  reflexum  moustrosum). 


COVENT    GARDEIJ'    MARKET.— April  19th. 

Flowers. — Plants  in  pots  consist  chiefly  of  Pelargonimns,  Heaths, 
Pinks,  Fuchsias,  Tea  and  other  Eoses,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Gardenias,  Orange 
Trees,  and  others;  together  wi*:h  a  great  variety  of  hardy  spring  flowers. 
Amongst  cut  flowers,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  plants  already  named, 
are  Golden-iuyed  Lily,  Stephanotis,  Orchids,  Heliotropes,  Imantophyllums, 
SpirEeas,  Rhododendrons,  Narcissi,  &c.  Of  Ferns,  too,  there  is  no 
scai'city.  Bouquets  have  invariably  as  a  centre  flower  a  white  Rose  or 
Camelha,  around  which  are  placed  Stephanotis,  Pelargoniums,  Mignonette, 
Azaleas  (mostly  white),  spring  Heaths,  blue  Cinerarias,  &c. ;  the  whole, 
enhvened  by  sprays  of  white  Bouvardias,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Orchids, 
and  Maiden-hair  Ferns. 


Apples ^sieve 

Chestnuts bushel 

Filberts   : lb. 

Cobs    lb. 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb. 

Lemons  100 

Oranges 100 

Artichokes  per  doz. 

Asparagus per  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Chilies per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive doz. 

Fennel    bunch 

French  Beans  ...per  100 

GarUc  lb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

Leeks- bunch 

Lettuce  (Paris  cos)  each. 


s.  d. 


PKICES  OF   PRUIT, 


d. 


2    0  to  i    0 

10    0 

20    0 

0    6 

1     0 

0    6 

1    0 

15    0 

25    0 

7    0 

10    0 

4    0 

10    0 

PRICES  or 

i    0 

0  6    0 

4    0 

8     0 

1    6 

2    6 

1    0 

3     0 

0    9 

1     6 

1    0 

1     6 

0    6 

0    0 

3    0 

0    0 

1    6 

2     0 

1     6 

2    0 

2    0 

4    0 

0    6 

1     6 

2    0 

0    0 

0    3 

0    0 

1    0 

3    0 

0    8 

0    0 

0    3 

0    0 

3    0 

4    0 

0    2 

0   e 

0    4 

0    8 

Peai-s,  kitchen  doz.    3 

,,      dessert    doz.    4 

Pme  Apples  lb.    6 

Strawberries oz.    1 

Walnuts  bushel  10 

ditto  per  100    1 


s.  d.      s.  d. 


0  to  4 
0      12 


VEGETAJBLES. 

Mushrooms   pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley,  ...doz. bunches 

Parsnips  ..doz. 

Peas,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera -bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots  lb. 

Spinach    bushel 

Tomatoes  ...small  punet 

Turnips    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz 


0  to  2    0 
0    0 


4    0 

0  0 
4    0 

1  0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
6 
0 
3 
0 
6 


All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "The  Gakden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  AdveHiseyne7its,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  PuBLiSHEE,(ii  the  same  Address. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GAEDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
quarter,  payable  in  advance.  All  the  hack  numbers  may  he  obtained 
through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  book-stalls,  and  from  the 
office. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Sliakespeare. 


NOTICE. 

The  Conductor  of  The  Gaudex  will  shortly  commence  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion through  the  Gardens  of  England,  beginning  with  the  comities 
of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford.  Correspondents  will  greath/ 
oblige  by  forwarding  to  him,  at  The  Gakden  Office,  37,  Sottthampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  information  as  to  interesting 
ga/rdens,  remarkable  trees,  and  other  objects  of  horticultural  interest 
in  any  of  these  counties. 


HOME    LANDSCAPES. 


GARDEN    BEAUTY    IN    APEIL. 
(at  beltoir  castle.) 

REAT  advances  have   generally  been  made  in 
spring   vegetation   as  we  approach    mid-April. 
The   garden   begins   to  assnme   a  more  varied 
and,   in   many   respects,   richer  aspect  than  in 
March,  though  the  eye  is  no  longer  gladdened 
J5^  with  the  gold  and  purple  cohorts  of  the  Crocus 
tribe,   and   the   brilliant   yellow   of   the   wind- 
defying   Daffodils   is   somewhat   dimmed.     But 
we   have   gained   equivalents,   and   more   than 
equivalents,  in  the  far  greater  variety  of  floral 
beauty  rife  in  April ;  for  in  addition  to  many  of 
fine  March  flowers  that  still  continue  to  dehght 
with  profuse   bloom   we   have   a  whole   host   of 

..  .^,.^    novelty   bursting  into  luxuriant  blossom,  which  was  only  in 

'S^A'^y  embryo  during  the  less  congenial  temperature  of  March. 
The  March  garden  which  I  most  enjoyed,  and  which  I  attempted  to 
describe  in  the  last  number  of  The  Garde.v,  formed  the  suiTonnding 
of  the  suburban  retreat  of  one  of  the  wealthy  industrials  of  the 
great  Warwickshire  metropolis.  It  was  a  modest  but  very  delightful 
specimen  of  heme  lamlscapo-making,  but  on  a  very  small  scale ;  and 
in  that  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  extensive  flower  gardens 
and  ornamental  woods  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  present  aspect  of  which 
I  have  adopted  as  a  type  of  garden  beauty  which  is  attainable  in 
April.  The  sheltered  glades  and  flower  gardens  of  Belvoir  occnpy 
a  charming  site  for  spring  gardening,  and  clothe  with  beauty  a  largo 
portion  of  the  noble  slopes,  upon  the  highest  crests  of  which  the 
castle  is  situated. 

As  our  party  drove  over  from  the  station  at  Grafton,  the  fii-st 
near  glimpse  of  the  castle,  seated  on  the  very  crown  of  the  hill,  is 
very  grand  and  imposing ;  and  although  I  prefer  the  architectural 
aspect  of  several  others  whicli  I  could  name  among  our  baronial 
halls,  T  know  of  none  that  can  compete  with  Belvoir  in  nobleness  of 
site.  Tho  castellated  faijade  and  flanking  towers  rise  far  above  the 
loftiest  trees  that  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  to  right  and  left, 
and  present  a  sky-lino,  as  the  architects  have  it  in  their  expressive 
jargon,  which  is  artistically  fine  in  a  very  high  degree. 

But  it  is  with  tho  lovely  flower  gai-dens,  nestling  among  the 
shrubs  and  trees  of  tho  undulating  slopes  that  our  interest  chiefly  lay  ; 
and  we  hastened  to  claim  as  our  guide  tho  Duke's  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Ingram,  who  responded  to  our  call  with  the  alacrity  of  a  true 
lover  of  his  art.  Under  his  guidance  wo  advanced  for  some 
distance  along  shrub-sheltercd  walks,  now  rising,  now  falling, 
according  to  tho  sinuosities  of  these  charming  slopes,  catching  at 
every  turn  enchanting  glimpses  of  the  more  distant  landscape 
between  tho  lichen  covered  trunks  or  great  gnarled  branches  of  the 
forest  trees,  whose  bases  were  far  below  us,  while  their  crests  rose 
high  above  onr  heads.  Sometimes  these  glimpses  were  enriched 
with  groups  of  wild  cherry  in  full  bloom,  and  sometimes  with  dark 
green  masses  of  Yews  and  Pines  ;  while  tho  Elms  were  beginning  to 
bo  covered  with  a  bead-work  of  tender  buds  "  as  green  as  emerald." 


At  last  great  masses  of  vivid  colour  began  to  appear  in  front  of 
our  path,  gleaming  brightly  between  the  shrubs  by  which  they  were 
still  partially  concealed.  The  sky,  April  fashion,  was  dark  and 
leaden  between  the  short  gusty  storms  of  rain  and  sleet,  but  those 
masses  of  bright  flowers  seemed  positively  shining  with  a  light  of 
their  ovra  in  the  mid-day  twilight  of  that  stormy  April  day.  They 
were  not  like  the  young  Gennan  lover  when  he  compared  himself  to 
a  prisoned  gem,  as  he  sighed  in  his  love-verse, — 

"  I  am  the  gem,  in  gloomy  place, 
No  splendours  round  me  flinging ; 
T/ioi!  art  the  sunshine  on  my  face 
Bright  hues  from  darkness  bringing." 

These  grand  patches  of  flower  colour,  on  the  contrary,  were  not 
of  the  kind  requiring  sunshine  to  set  them  off,  for  they  seemed  to 
emit  a  light  of  their  own — a  very  bright  and  glo«-ing  one — in  the 
dulness  of  the  louring  April  weather. 

Among  the  thickly -wooded  slopes,  the  fii-st  group  of  beds  of 
the  forest  flower-garden  of  Belvoir  formed  richly  glomng  spaces, 
delightful  to  look  upon  ;  while  similar  constellations  of  flower.light, 
seemingly  as  beautiful,  glimmered  through  shrubby  interruptions  at 
every  turn  of  the  path,  to  right,  to  left,  both  above  and  below.  Kothing 
can  be  imagined  more  charming  than  this  series  of  picturesque 
flower  gardens  among  the  wild  slopes,  to  the  different  and  capricious 
levels  of  which  rocky  stairways  lead  in  many  directions ;  while 
masses  of  rock  lie  in  front  of  the  shrubberies  or  within  them, 
covered  ivith  golden  Stonecrop  and  many  other  alpine  plants,  not 
omitting,  of  course,  the  great  yellow  Wallflower,  for  which  tho 
gardens  of  Belvoir  are  celebrated. 

It  is  difficult  by  words  to  convey  any  sort  of  idea  of  the  charming 
effect  produced  by  these  varied  and  picturesque  flower  beds,  which 
are  literally  crammed  to  repletion  with  plants  in  luxiiiiant  bloom, 
just  as  we  sometimes  see  Primroses  in  some  sheltered  lane  coveiing 
a  bank  that  exactly  suits  them  so  closely  that  neither  space  nor 
speck  is  left  uncovered ;  or  as  Wood  Anemones  often  make  a  closely 
packed  crowd  of  beauty  in  some  lonely  dingle,  of  which  they  have 
long  claimed  and  held  imdivided  possession. 

The  only  way  to  describe  these  masses  of  fair  spring  flowers  so 
as  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  their  charm,  will  be  to  resort  to 
individual  portraiture.  Happy  contrast  of  colom-  has  been,  above 
all  things,  well  considered  in  the  distribution  of  the  plants,  and  wo 
therefore  get  effects  of  the  following  kind : — A  large  mass  of 
Alyssum,  for  instance,  forming  a  compact  mass  of  bright  yellow 
blossom,  is  placed  in  close  juxtaposition  with  a  still  larger  patch 
of  pm-ple  Aubrietia;  and  beyond,  there  is  a  group  of  deep  orange 
Oxlips,  telling  out  against  a  clump  of  deep  brown  Wallflowers,  the 
whole  composition  blended  and  united  by  means  of  pretty  plants 
in  which  delicate  green  foliage  predominates  over  their  flowers. 

In  another  bed,  crimson  Daisies  with  variegated  leaves  are  tho 
chief  feature,  relieved  by  the  great  lilac  flower-bunches  of  Saxi- 
fraga  cordifolia,  whose  large  heai-t-shaped  and  fleshy  leaves  give  it 
the  aspect  of  some  tropical  plant  that  ought  to  require  a  southern 
sun  to  bring  its  massive  beauties  of  flower  and  foliage  to  perfection. 

In  another  bed,  masses  of  Myosotis  sylvatica  make  a  carpet  of 
celestial  blue,  mingling  their  soft  hues  with  double  white  and  double 
yellow  Primroses  ;  the  whole  blended  together  by  the  deep  green  of 
a  mossy  Saxifrage  dotted  sparsely  over,  -with  its  sparkUng  white 
flowers  that  shine  like  little  stars. 

Another  set  of  combinations  consists  of  wide-spreading  tufts  of 
the  lovely  Omphalodes  vema,  vnth  its  flowers  as  blue  and  as 
pretty  as  Forget-me-Nots,  peeping  out  thickly  from  its  dwarf 
forest  of  deep-green  leaves.  These  masses  arc  divided  by  gi-cat 
tufts  of  Arabis  albida,  Vfith  flowers  of  dazzling  white,  that  well 
deserve  tho  popular  name  of  Jlouutain  Snow,  by  which  the  plant  is 
known  in  some  parts  of  England.  To  vary  the  height  of  the  plants, 
a  few  specimens  of  the  taller-growing  Fleabane  are  introduced,  whoso 
comirosito  flowers  of  ochreous  yellow,  balauced  on  their  slenderly 
branching  stems,  have  a  graceful  effect ;  while,  to  complete  the 
composition,  a  touch  or  twfl  judiciously  iutroduccd  of  some  deep- 
flowered  Polyanthus,  or  a  tuft  or  two  of  tho  lovely  Seilla  vcrua, 
with  delicately  tender  tones  of  azure,  are  made  to  foi-m  the  climax 
of  colour. 

In  some  of  tho  beds  tho  gold-leaved  variety  of  the  common 
Lamium  maculatum,  is  made  to  form  telling  patches  of  a  peculiar 
orange  tone,  varied  by  others  of  the  yellow-leaved  Feverfew;  among 
which  plants  of  blue,  purple,  and  tricolorcd  Pansies  form  con- 
spicuous  touches  of  magnificent  and  effective  colour;  varied  hero 
and  there  by  three  or  four  flowers,  in  groups,  of  an  early  dwarf  Iris, 
tho  blooms,  which  arc  pearly  white,  blotched  at  the  tips  of  tho 
IK'tals  vnih  a  single  broad  m.nrk  of  the  deepest  purple.  These  nro 
but  a  few  among  the  hundred  combinations  in  this  fniiy-like  flower 
garden  ;  each  one  seeming  more  successful  than  the  last  ;  and  then, 
a  number  of  other  flowers  are  profusely  introduced,  tho  mere  names 
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of  which  would  convey  no  definite  idea  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  plants  themselves ;  yet  one  or  two  beds,  formed  principally  of 
varieties  of  Epimedium,  should  not  be  passed  over  without  note,  for 
the  peculiarity  and  elegance  of  the  flowers,  especially  that  of 
Epimedium  rubicunda,  is  so  remarkable,  and  the  plant  is  so  hardy, 
that  it  ought  to  be  in  more  general  cultivation  as  one  of  the  very 
choicest  of  our  early  spring  flowers. 

Theu  there  are  in  the  shrubberies  the  large  yellow  bunches  of 
Berberis  flowers,  of  several  species  ;  and  Rhododendrons  already 
threatening  to  burst  into  bloom  on  the  slightest  invitation  from  a  more 
genial  temperature  ;  and  the  double  flowering  Peach  is  in  full  flower 
in.  sheltered  places,  where  its  blooms  look  like  miniature  Boses.  But 
at  Belvoir,  in  April,  it  is  the  flower  beds  among  the  woody  dells 
that  make  the  garden  beauty  of  the  place.  A  beautiful  display 
of  bloom  has  been  enjoyed  there  from  the  beginning  of  February, 
and  all  from  hardy  denizens  of  our  gardens  that  the  poorest  cottager 
may  grow.  Noel  Humphreys. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK, 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that]  exertions  are  being  made  for  the 

preservation  of  Clapham  Common.  We  hope  it  may  share  the  fate 
of  Wimbledon,  and  be  secured  to  the  public  for  ever. 

The  Australasian  reports  that  gardeners  in  Victoria,  for  the 

best  situations  near  town,  get  from  45s.  to  55a.  per  week;  ditto,  for 
the  countiy,  45s.  to  50s. ;  inferior  hands  for  the  country,  12s.  6d.  to 
18s.  per  week  mth  rations. 

The ilancliester Uxaminer  and  Times  of  April  2nd  gives  along 

account  of  a  grand  marine  aquarium  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
at  Manchester,  and  which  shows  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  scien- 
tific studies  in  the  northern  capital. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Gardener's  Mutual 

and  Self-Supporting  Society  held  recently  at  Bristol,  it  was  reported 
that  105  members  had  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  £32.  6s.  6d.  in  hand.  Ofiicers  and  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were  apjiointed. 

The   Markets    Committee   have   reported   to   the    Court    of 

Common  Council,  recommending  that  the  Farringdon  Fruit  and 
Flower  Market  should  be  reconstructed  as  proposed,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  £150,000.  The  rents,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  increased 
from  an  average  of  £712  a  year  to  £9,592,  and  the  tolls  and  casual 
lettings  from  £507  to  £4,000.  The  council  have  adopted  the  report, 
and  given  the  committee  authority  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the 
requisite  powers,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  sum. 

We  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Nisbet,  Aswarby 

Pavk  Gardens,  Falkingham,  a  magnificent  sample  of  Lady  Downe's 
Seedling  grape,  six  months  cut  from  the  vine,  and  preserved  in 
bottles  of  water  ever  since.  Sui'ely,  this,  among  other  recent 
examples  in  the  same  way,  proves  more  than  ever  was  claimed  for 
the  system.  If  grapes  can  be  kept  in  perfect  condition  for  six 
months  after  being  cut,  no  grape-grower  need  allow  his  houses  to  be 
encumbered  and  his  time  lost  by  preserving  his  grapes  through  the 
winter  hanging  on  the  vines. 

Two  years  ago,  says  F.  Barillet,  in  Revue  Horticole,  one  of  my 

friends,  who  was  suifering  from  toothache,  thought  he  would  try 
the  effect  of  cutting  a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  Araucaria  imbricata ; 
and  taking  some  of  the  sap  (resin) ,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  paste,  and  which  is  compact,  he  made  a  little  ball  of  it,  which 
he  placed  in  the  hollow  of  the  tooth .  Some  hours  afterwards  the  pain 
ceased,  and  the  substance  which  still  remained  in  the  tooth  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  the  best  stopping.  Since  that  time  the  sap 
(resin)  has  become  very  hard,  not  only  has  it  never  moved,  but  my 
friend  has  not  since  experienced  the  last  pain. 

The  Wimbledon  Common  Committee  having  by  the  passing 

of  the  Act  fully  accomplished  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed, 
viz.,  the  securing  in  perpetuity  for  the  public  enjoyment  the  whole 
of  Wimbledon  Common,  Pntuey  Heath,  and  Putney  Lower  Common, 
open  and  unenclosed,  Mr.  John  Murray,  on  Wednesday  eveninc,  to 
celebrate  the  event,  entertained  the  following  members  at  dinner  in 
Albemarle  Street : — Mr.  Alderman  Besley,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntingford, 
Messrs.  Benecke,  Burrell,  Devas,  Dryden,  Du  Buisson,  Du  Cane, 
Hardwicke,  Hussey,  Jackson,  Peek,  Pollock,  Reeves,  and  Williams. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  committee  presented  to  Mr.  Peek  a 
silver  cup  and  cover  of  most  elaborate  workmanship,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  :  —  "  Presented  by  the  Committee  for  the 
Preservation  of  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons,  to  Henry  William 
Peek,  Esq.,  M.P.,  their  chairman,  as  a  mark  of  their  sense  of  his  zeal, 
energy,  and  liberality,  which  effectually  contributed  to  the  successful 
termination  of  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  thereby  secured  the 
use  of  the  commons,  free  and  open,  to  the  public  for  ever.     1871." 


Yesterd.vy  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  meadow  to  the 

north  of  London  dotted  over  with  the  gracefully  suspended  bells  of 
the  snakeshead  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
native  plants.  In  a  cultivated  state  it  may  be  often  seen  in  cottage 
gardens,  but  it  is  far  too  often  absent  from  large  places.  In  its 
several  varieties  we  know  of  no  more  beautiful  ornament  of  spring, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  pendulous   character   of  the  flower,   it 

"does  not  suffer  from  bad  weather,  as  many  other  spring  flowers  do. 

The  opening  of  the  People's  Gardens  (pleasantly  situated  at 

Old  Oak  Common,  near  Willesden  Junction,  and  upwards  of  fifty  acres 
in  extent),  for  their  third  season,  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  of  May.  During  the  winter  several  important  im- 
provements, both  in  the  buildings  and  gardens,  have  been  carried  out, 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  visitors  ; 
while  the  ti'ain  accommodation  is  also  largely  increased,  trains  con- 
tinually arriving  at  the  Willesden  Junction  from  all  stations  on  the 
Metropolitan  and  district  lines,  and  also  from  the  Euston  and  Broad 
Street  stations  of  the  North-Western  line. 

The    Duchy   of    Brunswick,    M.    Kock    informs    us    in    his 

"  Wachenschrift,"  intends  to  publish  statistics  of  the  gardens  in  that 
part  of  Germany.  The  information  that  will  be  furnished  will  be,  first, 
the  name  of  the  present  proprietor  and  that  of  his  predecessor ;  second, 
the  date  at  which  the  garden  was  made  ;  third,  the  name  of  the 
gardener  who  traced  and  put  into  e-^ecntion  the  plan  of  the  garden  ; 
fourth,  the  extent  of  the  land  cultivated ;  fifth,  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  glass  houses  of  all  kinds ;  sixth,  minute  details  as  t« 
trees  and  rare  shrubs,  as  well  as  their  approximate  dimensions,  ages, 
and  origins  ;  seventh,  information  of  another  kind  of  which  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  give  an  Idea. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  promenades  of  Paris,  combining 

at  the  same  time  science  and  amusement,  is  without  exception  that 
of  the  Garden  of  Acclimatisation  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  The 
late  events  caused  it  to  be  closed,  but  it  is  again  open  to  the  public 
at  the  same  hours  and  regulations  as  before.  A  great  part  of  the 
damage  done  has  been  repaired,  and  already  there  are  many  animals 
in  the  park.  The  ornamental  and  horticultural  part  has  not  been 
neglected,  and  the  work  is  being  actively  carried  on,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  all  will  be  again  in  order.  Amongst  the  greatest 
novelties  lately  introduced,  and  one  which  merits  particular  attention, 
is  the  Cerasus  Lannesiana,'  lately  sent  from  Japan  by  M.  Lannes 
de  Montebello. — Revue  Horticole. 

The  authorities  of  California  have  engaged   a  professional 

arboriculturist,  at  a  salary  of  15,000  dollars  per  year,  to  attend  to' 
the  setting  out  of  forest  trees  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  They 
never,  says  the  Rochester  Express, did  a  wiser  thing.  Our  forefathers 
found  two  fancied  enemies  when  they  landed  on  this  cpntinent — the 
Indians  and  the  forests.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  exterminate 
both,  and  their  fury,  transmitted  to  their  children,  has  been  nearly 
successful.  We  may  never  regard  the  Indian  as  a  friend,  but 
our  feelings  towards  the  forests  have  changed.  We  want  trees 
judiciously  distributed  everywhere — on  the  mountain  side,  in  the 
fields,  along  country  roads,  in  front  of  city  residences,  in  parks  and 
gardens ;  everywhere  some,  nowhere  too  many. 

"Nature"   records  the  death  of  facile  priiiceps  the  most 

eminent  of  vegetable  physiologists.  Professor  Hugo  von  Mohl,  which 
took  place  on  April  1st,  at  Tiibingen.  Von  Mohl  was  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  1805,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  director 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Tiibingen,  a  position  he  has  held  ever 
since.  Conjointly  with  Schlechtendal,  and  since  his  death  with  Professor 
de  Bary,  formerly  one  of  his  pupils,  he  has  been  editor  of  the  weekly 
"  Botanische  Zeitung  "  since  its  commencement  in  1843.  He  was 
one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  having  been 
elected  as  long  ago  as  1837.  Von  Mohl  has  been  a  copious  and  most 
accurate  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

The  Neil  Bequest — in  the  gift  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  for  the  time  being — has  been  voted 
to  Mr.  Andrew  TurnbuU,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Home,  Bothwell 
Castle.  We  believe  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £65.  The  late  Dr. 
NeU  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £500  to  be  invested,  and  the  interest  to 
be  voted  either  bienially  or  triennially  to  a  distinguished  horticul- 
turist or  botanist.  Scotch  gardeners  have  long  known  and  appreci- 
ated the  worth  of  Mr.  TurnbuU  as  a  man,  and  his  abilities  as  a 
practical  gardener.  His  success  as  a  cultivator  of  heaths,  and  as 
the  raiser  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  decorative  among  them 
— chief  among  which  are  Bothwelliana  alba,  Mamoekiana,  Turn. 
buUii,  &c. — entitle  him  to  the  highest  honours  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  horticulturists  to  grant.  He  has  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Bothwell  Castle  family,  and  is  in  every 
way  well  worthy  of  the  mark  of  distinction  thus  conferred  on  him. 
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THE  ALPINE  aAEDEN. 
(Continved  from  p.  464). 
I.v  numbers  of  gardens  an  attempt  at  "  rocktvork"  of  some 
sort  has  been  made ;  but  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  the  result  is 
simply  ridiculous  ;  not  because  it  is  puny  when  compared  -ivith 
Nature's  work  in  this  way,  but  because  it  is  generally  so 
arranged  that  rock  plants  cannot  exist  upon  it.  The  idea  of 
rockwork  arose  at  first  from  a  desire  to  imitate  those  natural 
croppiugs  out  of  rocks  which  in  temperate  and  cold  countries 
are  frequently  covered  with  a  dwarf  but  beautiful  vegetation. 
It  is  strange  that  the  conditions  which  surround  these,  and 
their  texture  and  position,  should  raa-ely  be  taken  into  account 
by  those  who  make  rockwork  in  gardens.  Numerous  places 
occur  in  every  county  in  which  a  sort  of  Sjloping  stone  or  burr 
wall  passes  as  "  rockwork,"  a  dust  of  soil  being  shaken  in 
between  the  stones,  and  the  whole  so  arranged  that,  if  you  do 
cover  it  with  suitable  plants,  they  perish  speedily.  In  others, 
made  upon  a  better  plan  as  regards  the  base,  the  "  rocks"  are 


Alpine  Plants  gi-owins  on  the  level  gi'ounil. 
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all  stuck  up  on  their  ends,  and  so  close  that  soil,  or  room  for  a 
plant  to  root,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  best  thing 
that  usually  happens  to  a  structure  of  this  sort  is  that  its 
nakedness  gets  covered  by  a  Cotoneaster,  or  some  friendly 
climbing  shrub,  or  some  rampant  weed,  of  coui'se  to  the 
exclusion  of  true  i-ock  plants  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  rockwork 
is  a  standing  eyesore. 

In  moist  and  elevated  districts,  where  frequent  rains  and 
showers  keep  porous  stone  in  a  continually  humid  state,  this 
straio-ht-sidcd.  stone-wall-like  rockwork  may  manage  to  support 
a  few  plants  ;  but  in  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  British  isles 
it  is  quite  useless,  and  always  ugly.  It  is  not  alone  because  the 
mountain  air  is  pure  and  clear  and  moist  that  the  Gentians  and 
like  plants  prefer  it,  but  because  the  elevation  is  unsuitable  to 
the  coarser-growing  vegetation;  and  our  alpines  have  it  all  to 
themselves.  Take  a  healthy  patch  of  Silene  acaulis,  by  which 
the  summits  of  some  of  our  highest  mountains  are  sheeted 
■  ivor  with  rosy  crimson  of  various  shades,  and  plant  it  two 
thousand  feet  lower  down  in  suitable  soil,  keeping  it  moist 
enough  and  free  from  weeds,  and  you  may  grow  it  to  perfec- 
tion ;  but  leave  it  to  nature  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
soon  the  strong  grasses  and  herbage  will  run  thi-ough  and 
rover  it,  excluding  the  light,  and  finally  and  quickly  killing  the 
liardy  and  vigorous  but  diminutive  Moss  Campion. 

Although  hundreds  of  brilliant  alpine  flowers  may  be  grown 
without  a  particle  of  rock  near  them,  yet  the  slight  elevation 


Rockwork"  ngainst  a honao at Yoik.    Sketched  1871. 


given  l)y  rockwork  is  very  congenial  to  numbers  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds.  The  effect  of  a  tastefully  disjiosed  rock-garden 
is  very  desirable  in  garden  scenery.  It  furnishes  a  home  for 
many  pretfynativc  and  other  interesting  jilants,  which  may 
not  safely  lie  jiut  elsewhere;  and  therefore  it  is  most  im]iort;uit 
that  the  most  essential  ]irinciple  to  be  boi'ne  i)i  mind,  when 
making  it,  should  be  generally  known. 


The  chief  mistake  generally  made  is  that  of  not  providing  a 
feeding-place  for  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  are  to  embellish 
the  rockwork.  On  ordinary  rockwork  even  the  coarsest  British 
weeds  cannot  find  a  resting-place,  simply  because  there  is  no 
motherly  body  of  soil  or  matter  into  which  the  descending 
roots  may  penetrate,  and  find  nourishment  sufficient  to  keep 
the  plant  fresh  and  bright  and  well  in  all  weathers.     It  is  not 


Alpine  Plants  growing  in  level  sandy  border.  June  Isn. 

only  those  who  make  their  "  rockwork"  out  of  spoilt  bricks, 
cement,  and  perhaps  clinkers,  that  err  in  this  respect,  but  the 
designers  of  some  of  the  most  expensive  works  in  the  country. 
At  Chatsworth,  for  instance,  and  also  to  some  extent  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  you  see  rockwork  not  offensive  so  far  as  regards 
its  distant  effect  in  the  landscape;  but,  when  examined  closely, 
it  might  well  be  imagined  that  rockwork  and  rock  plants  were 
never  intended  for  each  other's  company,  so  bare  are  many  of 
these  large  works  of  their  proper  and  best  ornaments.  They  are 
generally  pavements  of  small  stones,  huge  masses  of  rock,  or 
imitation  rock  formed  by  laying  cement  over  brickwork,  and 
in  none  of  these  cases  are  they  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
high  mountain  plants. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  combme  the  most  pictiu'esque  effects 
of  which  rockwork   is  capable  with  all  the  requiremejits  for 


Properly  formed  Rockwork,  suited  for  bold  and  lux^iriant  types  of  Vegetation. 

plant-growhig  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  extensive  rockwork -making 
for  the  sake  of  its  pictm-esque  effect,  the  owner  must  cither 
call  to  his  aid  a  landscape  gardener  of  some  skill  in  this  waj% 
or  possess  much  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  work  himself.  It 
is  easy  to  use  the  largest  stones  and  make  the  boldest  promi- 
nences, and  leave  at  the  same  time  rather  level  intervening 
spaces  of  rocky  ground  in  which  rock  plants  may  luxuriate. 

{To  he  continued.) 


A  PROTEST  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 

^\■ll()  is  an  ardent  amateur,  and  has  not  suffered  from  tbo 
insatiate  appetite  for  gathering  garden  flowers  \vhicl\  possesses 
most  of  the  fair  sex  ? 

"VVhilom  he  was  wandering  anumg  his  favourites,  hero 
prostrating  hunself  on  hands  and  knees  before  a  i)rccious 
alpine  unveiling  its  beauties  for  the  first  time  in  his  pos- 
session, or  there  tending  to  the  wants  of  some  more  stately 
foreigner;  his  heart  fails  beneath  his  dusty  waistcoat  to  hear 
the  ominous  click  of  the  garden  wicket,  and  enter— in  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  tan  gloves,  with  gaping  basket  and  htingi-y 
scissors— the  fair  form  of  the  destroyer.  If  it  is  in  the  warm 
spring  season,  he  shall  endure  the  "crueller  pangs;  for  snip, 
snip,   snip,   goes  the  ruthless   steel  among  the  fair  spring 
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flowers.  See  how  the  tender  blue  of  that  favourite  dump 
of  Grape  Hyacinths  disappears  before  her ;  bright  Tulips  fall 
apace ;  even  the  humble  Dog's-tooth  Violet  is  not  spared.  All,  all 
are  ravished  to  linger  out  a  few  dark  hours  in  the  dry  twilight 
of  the  sitting-room  or  the  greasy  steam  of  the  dining-room. 
It  is  in  vain  he  tremblingly  hints  that  they  are  far  more 
loeautiful  springing  from  their  native  mould,  rifled  by  the 
bees,  than  languishing  in  a  gaudy  jar  among  the  incongruous 
ornaments  of  a  modern  drawing-room.  "  Oh,  you  grizzly  bear  1 
how  can  you  be  so  selfish  ? "  or  some  such  affectionate 
reproach  makes  him  feel  as  if  Jia  were  the  evil-doer;  he 
sighingly  turns  away,  and  dares  no  more.  If  it  be  summer- 
time, he  rejoices  to  see  how  long  she  lingers  among  the  gaudy 
bedding-plants  ;  he  cares  httle  how  many  of  them  she  takes — 
"  'tis  their  vocation,  Hal."  But  see,  she  turns  her  steps  this 
way.  No,  no,  unhappy  man !  in  vain  you  interpose  your 
portly  foi'm  between  that  new  bright  Larkspur  and  her 
brighter  eyes  ;  it  is  m  vam  you  hurry  past  yon  opening  Eose, 
and  try  to  withdraw  her  from  the  corner  where  your  last 
investment  in  Lihes  fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  If,  indeed, 
you  are  fortunate  in  exacting  a  tardy  assent  to  let  them  blow 
a  little  more,  you  know  too  well  that  when  next  she  goes  on 
a  raid  you  may  not  be  there  to  stay  her  hand. 

"  But  are  we  to  have  no  flowers  in  the  house  ?  "  will  rise 
to  the  lips  of  any  lady  who  has  read  thus  far.  So  you  shall, 
so  you  ought;  but  instead  of  having  nothing  but  dying 
bouquets,  let  some  of  them  be  living.  Some  flowers  seem 
made  for  cutting,  and  are  better  thus  than  otherwise ;  and  all 
are  better  for  cutting  iu  moderation.  Who  would  willingly 
forego  bunches  of  Violets,  Primroses,  and  Wallflowers  in 
spring  ?  or  vases  of  Roses  in  summer  ?  But,  oh,  for  a  httle 
judgment,  a  little  moderation,  a  little  of  the  real  love  of 
flowers  which  makes  the  hand  pan.se  in  tirne,  and  when  it 
does  ciit  offers  a  half  apology  for  the  assault. 

And  here  is  a  simple  plan,  which  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
owners  of  small  gardens,  and  be  to  some  extent  a  substitute 
for  cut  flowers,  especially  in  spring,  when  flowers  are  so  short- 
lived. It  is  this  :  Arrange  now  iu  pots  the  roots  of  spring 
flowering  plants,  so  that  they  may  flower  together,  and  may 
be  moved  into  the  house  for  a  few  days  when  in  the  height 
of  then-  beauty.  They  will  require  no  protection  in  winter ; 
only  1st  the  pots  be  phuiged  to  the  rim  in  sand  or  cinders  to 
prevent  them  cracking  in  frost.  If  this  is  carefully  done,  if 
those  plants  which  flower  together  ar£  carefully  grouped, 
charming  living  bouquets  may  be  produced,  and  a  succession 
be  kept  up  for  a  constant  supply  to  the  house.  Thus,  for  a 
February  pot  we  may  have  a  variegated  Arabis  in  the  centre, 
suiTOunded  by  pui-ple  Crocus,  winter  Aconite,  pink  and  white 
Dog's-tooth  Violet,  and  a  carpet  of  the  golden-tipped  Stonecrop. 
A  month  later  we  may  have  a  pot  of  Canadian  Bloodroot, 
Grape  Hyacinths,  yellow  Alyssum,  alpine  and  other  Primroses, 
and  Erica  carnea.  The  combinations  are  endless,  and  of 
endless  interest  and  beauty;  and,  by  substituting  hardy  Stone- 
crop  for  Lycopod  or  Selaginella,  might  well  be  adapted  for 
the  mode  of  table  decoration  recently  proposed. 

So  may  we  have  fresh  garden  flowers  in  any  quantity  in 
the  house,  without  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  beds. 

_  Salmosiceps. 


THE  ROSE  SECRET. 
As  the  Hector  of  Caunton  has  vowed  not  to  divulge  his  secret 
relating  to  the  propagation  of  roses,  we  may  now  make  a  selection 
from  the  articles  that  have  appeai'ed  in  The  Garden  on  the  subject, 
as  to  the  mode  that  is  likely  to  suit  amateurs  and  gardeners  best. 
Nurserymen  and  gardeners,  who  have  plenty  of  glass  erections  with 
bottom  heat,  can  doubtless  strike  and  grow  great  quantities  of  roses 
from  buds  or  cuttings  ;  but  for  amateurs  and  others  without  glass, 
the  plan  of  striking  rose  cuttings  in  October  in  the  open  border 
will  be  found  to  answer  best.  The  extract  from  a  French  work 
■  on  a  way  to  propagate  roses  from  cuttings,  given  by  Mr.  T.  A.  C. 
Firminger  in  The  Garden  (page  457),  points  out  a  new  way  of 
inserting  the  cuttings  in  the  ground,  and  may  be  tried  by  those 
fond  of  experiments.  I  never,  however,  find  any  difficulty  in 
striking  rose  cuttings  without  their  shrinking  or  dying  away,  if 
properly  made  and  inserted  pretty  deeply  in  a  Ught  sandy  soil 
in  October,  and  protected  a  little  from  severe  frosts  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  With  regard  to  the  limited 
quantity   of   rose   cuttings   I   generally  strike  every  year   to  gTow 


on  their  oivn  roots,  I  find  the  following  mode  answers  best : — 
From  six  to  eight  cuttings  are  inserted  in  pots  in  October,  and  the 
pots  are  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  the  spring,  or  are  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wall,  where  they  can  be  covered  over  with  some  litter  in 
severe  \Yeather.  When  they  have  made  shoots  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  and  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  they  are  planted  out  of 
the  pots  with  their  balls  entire  in  well-prepared  soil.  This  prevents 
their  roots,  which  are  very  young  and  brittle,  from  being  broken  off, 
and  in  the  summer  they  spread  them  all  round  from  the  old 
ball  of  earth  and  form  fine  strong  plants,  which  are  lifted  singly  in 
the  autumn  for  potting  or  planting  out  as  desired.  It  may  not  be 
generally  knomi  to  amateur  gardeners  that  they  may  strike 
plenty  of  young  apple  and  pear  trees  from  cuttings  like  roses 
by  putting  them  iu  October  in  the  open  border  in  rows.  If  a 
small  heel  of  the  old  wood  is  attached  to  each  cutting,  it  will  strike 
sooner  and  make  the  stronger  plant.  Some  kinds  of  apples  of  the 
"  Burr  "  variety  will  grow  when  large  branches  are  planted  and  will 
bear  a  crop  in  the  second  year  after  being  planted. 

William  Tillery. 
[Mr.  Hole  has  not  the  nurseryman's  permission  to  make  public  the 
new  mode  of  rapidly  striking  roses.  Of  "T.'s"  secret  we  cannot 
speak;  but  we  are  authorised  to  say  that  none  of  our  correspondents 
who  have  sent  so  many  excellent  hints  as  to  various  modes  of  striking 
roses,  have  touched  upon  the  mode  in  question.] 


SPRING  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

I  HAVE  thought  many  times  lately  that  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  if,  now  that  one's  spring  beds  ai'e  at  the  height  of  their  beauty, 
every  gardener  who  has  such  beds  would  furnish  yon  with  an  account 
of  what  combinations  and  arrangement  of  colour  and  beauty  had 
been  most  attractive  and  most  admired  with  him.  We  should  thus 
hear  of  many  things  with  which  some  of  us  are  at  present  unacquainted  ; 
and  all  of  us  would  leam  something  to  our  advantage  about  our 
favouiite  pm'suit. 

I  will  begin  by  describing,  as  best  I  can,  a  few  of  my  beds.  Two 
corner  beds  here  have  been  for  a  month  past  a  blaze  of  beauty.  They 
are  round,  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  a  nine-inch  mde 
ring  nest  the  grass  of  Cerastium  tomentosum ;  next  a  nine-inch 
wide  ring  of  purple  Aubrietia ;  then  the  body  of  the  bed  is  of 
the  common  Primrose  and  scarlet  Due  Van  Thol  Tuhp,  plant  for  plant, 
with  a  yellow  Pottebakker  Tulip  in  the  centre.  Bright  and  beautiful 
indeed  they  have  been,  and  are.  The  two  next  beds  to  them  are 
round  ones,  the  same  width  in  diameter,  and  are  drawn  out  in 
pentagons.  In  the  centre,  which  consists  of  Pansies  and  Golden 
Prince  Tulip,  is  one  plant  of  Vermilion  Brilliant  Tulip.  The  lines 
of  the  pentagon  are  marked  out  by  means  of  variegated  Arabis — 
two  very  neat  and  pretty  beds.  Tlie  next  bed  has  the  centre  much 
raised ;  the  edge  begins  with  a  ring  of  Sempervivum  califomicum 
(too  dull  in  colour,  its  brown  tips  being  too  much  the  colour  of  the 
soil,  for  effect)  ;  next  a  ring  of  Golden  Feather  Pyrethram ;  then 
the  body  of  the  bed  is  carpeted  with  Purple  Aubrietia  and  Proserpine 
Tulip  growing  through  all  over  it.  Inside  the  ring  of  Golden 
Feather  is  a  ring  of  Grand  Yainqueur  Hyacinth.  This  combination 
and  arrangement  makes  up  a  very  striking  bed.  One  bed  here  has 
an  edging  of  the  most  beautiful  mixture  of  colours  imaginable, 
obtained  by  means  of  two  common  flower-garden  plants — purple 
Aubrietia  and  variegated  Ai-abis  planted  alternately;  these  make 
the  most  charming  edging  to  a  large  bed  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  centre  of  this  bed  is  rather  a  failure ;  it  is  too  cold. 
Next  the  edging  is  a  line  of  Viola  lutea  and  common  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulip,  plant  for  plant ;  then  the  body  of  the  bed  consists  of 
CUveden  Blue  Pansy  and  White  Snow  Tulip.  This  arrangement 
is  too  cold.  There  ought  to  have  been  some  scarlet  alternated  with 
the  Bine  Pansy  and  White  Tulip.  We  have  another  long  bed  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  describe.  It  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
backed  up  by  evergreens,  in  front  of  which  are  red  Wallflow^ers. 
The  bed  itself  is  vandyked  and  carpeted  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
and  with  Sedum  acre  anreum,  through  which  grow  Gfolden  Prince 
Tnlip,  and  Boi  Cramoise  (scarlet),  and  the  edge  next  the  grass 
is  double  red  Daisies.  N.  H.  P. 


SPRING  MIXTURES. 
Mv  best  mixture  for  spring  beds  is  an  irregular  combination 
of  something  approaching  to  plant  for  plant  of  the  common 
Prinu-ose  and  the  lovely  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  I  call  it  irregular, 
because  it  is  actually  so;  no  exactness  as  to  distance  being  aimed  at. 
But  the  vaiying  sizes  of  the  plants  render  it  still  more  irregular. 
It  is,  however,  none  the  less  beautiful  on  that  account.  Here  a  long 
path  of  Forget-me-Not  spreads  out  and  predominates  over  the 
Primrose  ;  and  anon  a  fine  Prinn-osc,  with  a  head  all  flowers,  has  the 
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mastery  over  the  blue.  Neither  is  the  mixture  the  worse  for  a  dash 
o£  a  third  colour ;  reminding  one  of  the  flavour  of  hyson  in  a  cup 
of  souchong.  JIany  of  the  early  flowers  of  the  Myosotis  have  a  dash 
of  purple,  which  merges  finally  into  blue.  This  purple  gives  a 
certain  piquancy  to  the  pale  tint  of  the  Primrose  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  finally  merges  into  blue,  leaving  but  two  colour's 
n  the  mixture. 

These  two  common  hardy  plants  are  admirably  adapted  for 
balancing  each  other,  and  bringing  one  another  out  into  higher 
beauty.  The  relative  proportions  of  each  may  be  varied  in  various 
M'ays.  For  instance,  the  ground  may  be  covered  with  Forget-me- 
Not,  and  the  Primrose  dropped  in  regularly  or  irregularly,  in 
single  plants  or  grouplets,  for  effect.  Or  the  relative  position  of 
the  two  may  be  reversed,  which,  however,  is  hardl}^  so  striking. 
Or,  again,  irregular  masses  of  each  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  or 
be  made  to  run  out  and  in  amongst  each  other,  as  if  an  erratic 
March  wind  had  scattered  them  out  of  its  guinea-a-bushel  dust 
measure. 

It  is  astonishing  what  magnificence  and  grandeur  come  of  the 
massing  of  common  things,  on  the  principles  of  harmony  or  contrast, 
or  by  the  massing  alone.  And  such  an  aggregation  of  the  force  of 
numbers  is  by  no  means  unnatural.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nature's 
method.  She  masses  almost  everything,  from  the  green  gi'ass 
upwards.  Look  at  that  moor  or  mountain,  a-glow  with  furze  or 
flaming  with  high-coloured  heaths.  Place  one,  two,  a  dozen,  in 
little  coteries,  how  poor  and  tame  ;  gather  them  into  aggi-egates 
of  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  millions,  and  they  grow  into  a 
grandeur'  and  magnificence  beyond  the  reach  of  words.  But  this 
apology  can  hardly  be  needed  to  vindicate  my  spring  mixture. 
There  arc  many  other  spring  plants  equally  or  nioi-e  effective.  The 
gi'cat  points  arc  congruity  of  habit  and  simultaneity  of  floM'cring. 
To  all  in  search  of  a  new  sensation  in  spring  c-ai-deniug,  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  my  mixture,  in  any  propoi'tion  that  is  preferred, 
of  the  common  Prinu'ose  and  the  ilyosotis  dissitiflora. 

Perhaps  the  next  best  plant  for  mixing  or  grouping  with  the 
primrose  is  the  charming  navelwort,  Omphalodes  verna,  being 
smaller  and  wholly  different  from  the  Myosotis  ;  the  blue  is  darker, 
and  perhaps  more  lovely.  It  does  not  make  such  a  brilliant  displaj', 
as  there  is  more  leaf  in  proportion  to  flower ;  but  the  flower  has  an 
elegant  beauty  and  a  colour  wholly  unique.  A  groundwork,  not  too 
thick,  of  common  primroses,  with  a  few  plants  here  and  there  of  the 
Omphalodes  creeping  about  over  and  among  it,  is  chamiing.  Perhaps 
tliis  plant  is  even  more  effective  planted  in  the  same  way  among  any 
of  the  varieties  of  white  Arabis.  The  Aubrietias,  again,  are  lovely 
against  or  mixed  in  with  white.  One  of  the  best  spring  mixtures  I 
Iiave  seen  was  composed  of  Aubrietia  and  white  violets.  The  varie- 
gated Arabis,  again,  makes  a  splendid  carpet  on  which  to  exhibit 
cither  the  Forget-me-Kot,  Aubrietia,  or  blue  Violets.  Again,  the  grand 
ohi  plant  Iljeris  sempcrvirens  never  looks  so  snowy  white  as  when 
matched  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora.  Again,  if  you  want  to  see  the 
Alyssum  saxatilo  in  all  its  goldeu  glory,  place  it  near  a  great  patch 
of  blue  sky  J  the  same  Forget-me-Not.  I  offer  one  more  examjile 
of  spring  mixture ;  the  ground  carpeted  with  blue  Violets, 
Nemophila  iusignis,  or,  better  than  eith.u-,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and 
say  ten  thousand  golden  Daffodils  towering  over  it — a  goldeu  cargo 
on  an  azure  sea.  D.  T.  Fisn. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Linaria  geniatsefolia. — Among  hardy  garden  perennials 
that  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  there  are  few  mure  ornamental 
and  desirable  than  Linaria  gonista?folia.  It  foi'ms  a  compact 
l>iiHh,  about  two  feet  high,  covered  with  broadly  lanceolate 
gliLUeons  green  leaves.  About  July  it  is  completely  smothered  with 
bright  yellow,  long-spurred  flowers,  which  continue  to  cover  it  with 
golden  beauty  as  long  as  the  autumn  frosts  hold  off.  This  species  of 
Linaria  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of  Austria.  It  seeds  ]>rofusely,  and 
may  easily  bo  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division  of  the 
root. — 11.  llAKi'KK  CiiEWK,  llir  Rectorij,  Di-mjion-Bcanchanip,  Tniig. 

The  Golden-rayed  Lily.— Mr.  Viil;,  of  Kochoster,  New  York, 
dincls  :iH"nlii>u  to  llic  lout'  tinu'  diirinj;  which  this  noble  liard.v  Lily  may 
be  liiul  in  ilower.  lie  says  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Lilies  to  ilower.  jiiid 
also  one  of  the  latest.  About  the  first  of  .1  nly  tlic  first  buds  opened,  and 
to-day  (September  1st)  I  have  hundreds  in  tidl  bloom,  with  :duu>st ripened 
seeds,  i>urfeet  flowers,  and  half-formed  buds,  in  the  name  row.  For  some 
years  I  tlmught  this  wiis  due  to  the  fact  thnt  the  bulbs  were  imported, 
some  of  them  being  dried  or  otherwise  iniurod  vv  retarded  on  the  passnRc 
from  Japan.  This  idea  1  have  abandoned,  as  •■Jcvei-.d  Inindreds  that  have 
been  \n  my  prounds  for  three  years  show  the  sanu^  habit.  What  a  glorious 
thinf;  it  is  that  with  a  dozen  or  .w  of  bnlbs  we  can  have  this  Lily  in  flower 
all  through  the  siinnner  ! 


Buokinghamshire  Orchids. — I  know  well  the  locality  described  by 
Mr.  Elliot  in  The  Garden'  at  p.  456  ;  and  most  of  the  plants  which  he 
names  are  likewise  well  known  to  me  as  groi\-ing  there.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, some  error  as  to  Listera  cordata ;  and  Epipactis  pm-purata  is 
doubtful.  For  Pyrola  media,  P.  minor  should  certainly  be  read ;  and  the 
Habenaria  bifoUa  belongs  to  the  form  known  to  botanists  as  H. 
chlorantha. — J.vMES  Bkiitex,  Bi-itish  Musei>i,i. 

D'warf  Scabious  -with  large  Double  Flowers.— This  is 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dwarf  and  exceedingly 
free-flowering  tufts  which  it  forms,  hut  also  for  its  flowers,  which  are 
larger,  fuller,  and  more  double  and  rounded  than  those  of  the  old  dwarf 
kind.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  these  plants,  which  grow 
^^'ithout  trouble  in  any  soil,  and  flower  profusely  all  the  year  through ; 
the  flowers  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  bouqiuets  on  account  of 
their  agreeable  perfume,  their  lasting  qualities,  and  their  lively  and 
diversified  colours. 

Buttercups  and  Geese. — Many  of  the  richest  pastm-es  arc  yellow 
with  buttercups  every  spiTug,  and  yet  everyone  must  acknowledge  they 
are  injurious  weeds.  Injurious  in  themselves,  they  take  up  the  room  of 
good  grasses.  I  once  heard  a  person  strongly  contending  that  all  pastm'es 
iu  which  they  abounded  ought  to  be  broken  up,  well  cleaned,  and  resown 
with  gi-ass  seeds.  I  think  few  practically  acquainted  with  valuable  pas- 
ture would  be  iucliued  to  take  this  strange  adrice.  But  there  is  one 
enemy  of  the  buttercup  which  is  often  a  welcome  guest  at  our  tables,  and 
that  is  the  goose.  The  goose  is  very  fond  of  buttercups,  and  shows  great 
determinatiou  to  get  at  their  roots,  the  only  part  it  eats.  Believing,  as  I 
do,  that-no  other  poultry  pay  so  well  for  keeping  as  geese,  it  often  sur- 
j)rises  me  that  more  are  not  kept.  Is  it  because  their  utility  as  weeders 
of  our  pastures  is  not  generally  known  ?  Who  ever  saw  a  buttercup  on  a 
common  fed  by  geese  ? — J.  B.  Pearson,  in  "  Fichl." 


FERULAS,  OE  GL\-XT  FENNELS. 

These  belong  to  the  same  large  natural  I'amily  of  UmbcUifers 
■as  the  Hcraclcum,and  it  will  be  at  once  evident,  by  a  glance  at 
the  illustration  on  nest  page,  that  if  the  Giant  Cow  Parsnip 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  stately  vigour  and  development, 
to  this  must  be  assigned  the  more  chaste  attributes  of  elegance 
and  refinement. 

View  the  plant  as  here  represented  of  Ferula  communis, 
no  artist's  fancy,  as  some  maj'  suppose,  but  a  veritable  s]ieci- 
men  of  nature  printing,  indebted,  no  duubt,  to  the  skilled 
hand  o£  the  artist  for  the  airy  graccfnlucss  and  feathery 
lightness  of  the  verdant  cushion,  from  whence  arises  the  erect 
branching  panicle  of  blossoms  to  a  height  of  fully  six  feet, 
charming  in  its  rigid,  finely-chiselled  angular  divisions,  and 
I'ich  in  contrast  ivitli  the  feathery  foliage  below.  "\Vc  would 
add  a  descriptive  touch,  which  the  artist  cannot  give  without 
the  aid  of  colour ;  and,  to  complete  the  jiicture,  you  must 
imagine  that  the  foliage  docs  not  represent  one  uniform  tint 
of  green,  the  gradations  from  light  to  dark  colour  being  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  leaves  themselves,  and  so  intermingled  and 
blended  by  the  interlacing  of  the  segments,  as  almost  to  defy 
the  most  skilful  colourist  to  depict.  Nor  is  the  tlower-stcni 
deficient  in  this  respect.  In  its  j^oung  state,  it  is  sulTuscd 
with  a  tint  of  greyish  colour,  that  vanishes  -n-ith  the  touch, 
like  the  bloom  on  the  grape. 

The  flowers,  borne  in  beautifully  radiating  umbels,  though 
not  large  nor  individually  conspicuous,  are  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  goodly  croji  of  fruit — first  of  a 
golden  yellow,  and,  as  it  apju-oaches  maturity,  deepening  in 
colour  to  a  brown.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  llower-.stem 
of  this  magnitude  would,  of  necessity,  rc(Hiirc  some  artiticinl 
supjjort,  if  not  when  in  blossom,  at  least,  when  weighed  down 
by  the  bountiful  harvest  of  fruit.  But,  no;  nature  has  nnide 
a  wise  provision  in  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  nuiin 
stem. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  Umbellirers,  the  stems  of  all  the 
Ferulas  iirc  ])orfcctly  solid  and  woody,  and  when  fresh  cut. 
just  as  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  ri])cn,  they  are  of  enormous 
weight  compared  with  those  of  any  other  herbaceous  plant. 

Fragments  of  the  leaves,  wltcn  fully  matured,  are  ndminibly 
calculated  for  decorating  a  vase  of  llowcrs.  I  say  when  fully 
matured,  as  when  young  they  soon  become  flaccid;  nuA  even 
when  in  the  state  recommended,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
all  have  access  to  the  -water,  else  they  soon  lose  their  shining 
beauty  ;  for  this  reason,  they  are  not  adapted  for  hand  boufinets. 
however  elegant  in  aiipearance  they  may  bo.  But  methinks 
1  hear  some  of  my  lair  readers  taking  exception  to  an  imagi- 
nary attribute  convoyed  in  the  name,  "  Giant  Fennel ; "  and 
saying,  "  What  about  the  smell  ?  "    I  grant  you  at  once  that 
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sucli  a  peculiar  aud  monopolising  odour  as  tlie  herb  Fennel 
possesses  would  be  a  most  undesirable  ingredient  in  a  bouquet, 
however  desirable  in  a  sauce  or  a  salad ;  but  our  plant 
possesses  no  smell  whatever — at  least,  in  the  leaf.  Indeed,  it 
belongs  to  that  section  of  the  order  characterised  by  yielding 
gum  resinous  matter  from  the  root ;  whereas,  the  Fennfel 
belongs  to  the  carminative  and  aromatic  section.. 

These  remarks,  with  the  assistance  of  the  illustration,  will, 
I  trust,  awaken  a  wish  in  every  person  possessing  a  garden, 
and  who  has  not  yet  become — if  I  may  use  the  term — person- 
ally acquainted  with  our  plant,  to  at  once  obtain  one ;  aud,  pre- 
suming such  will  be  the  case,  before  I  give  a  brief  detail  of 
several  known  and  desirable  species,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  anticipate  sundry  inquiries  that  may  suggest  themselves  to 
anyone  who  has  carried  out  my  presumption,  such  as — Where 
am  I  to  plant  it  ?  how  am  I  to  plant  it  ?  and  by  what  cultural 
processes  shall  I  be  likely  to  attain  the  most  perfect 
results  ?  and  I  may  here  add  that  these  cultural  directions 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  the  species  to  which  I  shall  allude 
hereafter. 

Fhst,  what  is  the  best  position  ?  Not  unfrequently  do  we 
find  this  plant  occupying   a  somewhat  unfortunate  place  in 
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Ferula  communis. 

the  mixed  herbaceous  border,  where,  by  the  way,  its  vigorous 
growth  usually  enables  it  to  hold  its  own  amongst  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  possibly  it  is  more  frequently  the  sinner  than  the 
sinned  against.  At  other  times  it  is  met  with  in  the  front  of  a 
shrubbery  border,  where,  robbed  of  its  food  by  its  more 
vigorous  neighbours,  it  usually  di'ags  out  an  existence  in  a 
manner  neither  creditable  to  itself  nor  satisfactory  to  its  pos- 
sessor. The  proper  place  for  it  is  on  a  slight  grassy  knoll  in 
the  centre  of  a  nice  sheltered  bay  or  harbour  indented  into  the 
coast  line  of  shrubbery,  which  may  be  said  to  surround  the 
verdant  sea  of  grass  to  be  met  with  in  every  well-designed 
and  well-kept  garden.  Here,  sheltered  in  some  measure  by 
the  adjacent  shrubbery — yet  fully  exposed  to  light  on  all  sides 
— it  will  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  be  "  a  thing  of  beauty,"  and, 
r  had  almost  added,  "a  joy  for  ever;"  but  this  reminds  me 
that,  roused  into  life  early  in  spring  (at  the  time  I  now  write 
its  verdant  plumes  are  well  unfurled),  it  has  one  failing — say 
rather,  a  natural  sequence,  that  of  losing  its  leaves  about  the 
month  of  August. 

This  is  certainly  a  drawback  to  its  otherwise  adaptability  to 
the  conspicuous  site  I  have  given  it ;  but,  surelj',  a  moment's 
consideration  will  suggest   some  plants  to  occupy  its  place. 


Say  a  trio  of  the  old,  but  much  neglected  Agapanthus, 
grown  in  large  pots,  which  will  form  an  admirable  group,  so 
arranged,  as  regards  position,  as  to  leave  the  crown  of  the 
Ferula  clear. 

As  to  the  second  supposed  query — How  am  I  to  plant  it? 
my  reply  is  that  a  circle  of,  say,  four  feet  in  diameter  should 
be  marked  out,  and  the  first  spit  of  natural  soil  dug  out  and 
set  on  one  side  ;  if  the  subsoil  be  gravel  remove  it  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet,  replace  the  top  spit  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  add  a  good  barrow-load  of  well-rotted  manure ;  mix  these 
up  together,  and  then  fill  up  with  any  good  garden  soil,  leaving 
the  circle  well  raised  in  the  centre ;  if  the  subsoil  be  clay  it 
need  not  be  removed ;  but,  after  the  surface  soil  is  removed, 
let  the  manure  be  well  dug  in  and  incorporated  with  the  clay 
below,  returning  the  fresh  sui-face  soil,  with  some  leaf -mould 
aud  sand  mixed  therewith.  All  the  Ferulas  are  deep  rooters 
and  strong  feeders,  making  in  the  course  of  years  a  root  stock 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  In  selecting  your  plant  do 
not  get  an  old  stump  ;  failing  to  obtain  a  moderately  strong 
plant  with  a  good  tap  root,  choose  a  seedling,  even  though 
small,  its  progress  will  be  more  rapid  and  certain. 

As  to  after  management  little  need  be  said ;  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  plant,  and  careful  planting,  are  the  two  step- 
ping-stones to  success ;  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  and  if  the 
locality  be  dry,  assist  occasionally  by  a  good  supply  of  water, 
accompanied  by  a  little  liquid  manure. 

As  to  the  species  which  are  cultivated  in  our  botanic 
gardens,  I  would  enumerate  the  following  : — 

Feiotla  commuxis.— Often  named  F.  Ferulago,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  typical  plant  of  the  first  section — 
characterised  by  very  finely  divided  supra-decompound 
leaves. 

Ferula  neapolitana. — Grows  to  a  similar  size,  but  has  less 
compact  foliage,  and  is  slightly  suffused  with  a  glaucous  hue, 
especially  marked  on  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 

Ferula  conspicua. — A  Himalayan  species,  I  believe,  that  has 
recently  been  introduced,  and  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  giant  than 
either  of  the  foregoing ;  what  its  distinctive  features  are  the 
immature  state  of  my  plants  do  not  yet  enable  me  to  judge. 

Ferula  glauca  and  the  following  belong  to  the  second 
section,  in  which  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  are  much  larger, 
the  alternate  piuna3  being  almost  laciniately  lobed.  In  this 
species  the  leaf-surface,  of  the  deepest  green,  shines  as 
though  it  was  varnished.  The  foot  stalk  and  the  back  of  the 
leaf,  but  more  especially  the  flower  stem,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet,  is  covered  with  glaucous  grey,  whence  its 
appropriate  name ;  this  is  so  distinct  in  general  appearance 
that  where  two  only  are  grown  it  should  be  one  of  them. 

Ferula  tingitana. — Closely  allied  to  the  former,  is  similar  in 
appearance,  but  dwarier  in  habit  and  more  branching  in  the 
flower  stem. 

Ferula  persica. — Is  even  less  divided  in  the  foliage  than 
either  of  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  a  very  scarce  plant ;  and  when  I 
say  that  it  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Gum  Assafcetida,  which 
is  obtained  as  an  exudation  from  the  root,  I  think  that  the 
mention  of  the  name  in  my  brief  enumeration  of  species  will 
be  sufficient.  Jas.  C.  Niven,  Hull  Botanic  Gardens. 


CITY  VIOLETS. 

Paikest  of  Spring's  fair  cliildren, 
Babes  of  the  flowery  year, 
Violets  ^"ith  dew-sprent  eyes, 
Deep  hued  as  midnight  sMes^ 
"What  is  it  ye  do  here  ? 

To  thousand,  thousand  workers 

In  labour's  serried  ranks. 
Bright  breezy  thoughts  ye  bring 
Of  meadows  white  wath  spring, 

Green  crofts  and  sunny  banks  ? 

And  therefore,  Spring's  fair  children 
Babes  of  the  flowery  year, 
Violets  with  dew-sprent  eyes, 
Deep-hued  as  midnight  skies — 
Thrice-welcome  are  ye  here. 

— Chamhey^'  Jownia.1. 
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THE  LONTAR  PALM. 
(livistoxa  subglobosa.) 
A  MOST  elegant  Palm,  worthy  of  beiug  set  in  an  isolated 
position,  where  its  noble  head  of  leaves  can  be  seen  to 
advantage.  Its  foliage  resembles  that  of  L.  chiuensis,  bnt 
is  rompacter,  and  the  plant  itself  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
that  kind.  Its  stem  is  corrugated  and  very  regular  in  size. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  head  forms  nearlj'  a  globe.     The  leaves 


The  LontarPulin. 

arc  used  in  .lavn,  where  it  grows  naturallj-,  for  basket-making, 
fur  Ihatchiug,  and  for  hat-making.  AVhcn  they  are  intended 
for  tliatch.or  for  nud\ing  feiu'cs,  a  \ise  to  which  they  are  some- 
times put,  they  arc  placed  (lat  on  the  ground  in  la3'crs,  often 
with  weight  upon  them  to  assist  in  llattcning  them.  The 
thatch  formed  of  them  does  not  last,  it  is  said,  longer  tlian  two 
years,  nor  is  it  so  handsome  as  that  made  from  plaited  cocoa- 
nut  leaves.  The  selection  of  a  few  hnc-looking  palms  such 
as  this,  giving  them  room  so  as  to  fully  dcvelo]i  their  beauty, 
is  better  by  far,  especially  in  private  establishments,  than 
having  c|uantilic\s  crammed  iu  a  mass.  This  plant  may  be 
classed  with  those  that  will  grow  iu  the  warm  end  of  a  con- 
servatiir}-.  Jt  ac(iuires  only  a  moderate  size,  and  is  ea.sily 
cultivated.  J.  Cuouc'llEU. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  CYCLAMEN. 

BY  JOHN  WIGGINS,  ISLEWORTH. 

CrcLAUENs  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  winter-flowering 
greenhouse  plants.  Theirpurityof  colourandsingularityof  form 
make  them  universal  favourites,  and  the  early  season  at  which 
they  come  into  bloom  invests  them  with  additional  interest. 
I  have  at  present  about  twelve  hundi'ed  established  plants  of 
Cyclamens,  besides  seedlings  from  last  December's  sowings. 
Of  these,  some  eight  hundred  are  about  fifteen  months  old, 
the  remaining  fom-  hundred  being  a  year  or  two  older.  As  a 
rule,  I  like  the  bloom  which  I  obtain  from  plants  of  the  first 
and  second  year  best ;  but  those  of  one  or  two  years  older 
produce  flowers  in  greater  abundance  than  j-oimger  plants. 
We  have  at  Worton  Cottage  a  lean-to  house,  measuring 
forty  feet  by  twelve  feet,  which  is  at  present  filled  with  the 
different  varieties  of  Persian  Cyclamen,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  in  thirty -two  sized  pots,  and  each  plant  is  bearing  from 
one  to  two  hundred  flowers.  I  have  among  my  plant.s,  too, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  distinct  colours,  such  as  pure  white, 
crimson,  carmine,  lilac,  salmon,  and  rose  of  distinct  shades, 
&c.  These  and  other  colours  in  good  Cyclamens  should  always 
be  iu  themselves  pure  and  unspotted,  not  "  beautifully  spotted 
and  .striped,"  as  some  describe  plants  at  exhibitions,  such 
spots  and  stripes  beiug  entirel}'  the  result  of  keeping  the 
plants  in  cold,  damp  houses.  To  obviate  such  defects,  main- 
taui  a  continual,  though  slight  artificial,  heat  in  the  house  in 
wbich  your  Cyclamens  are  growing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allow  a  free  current  of  air,  I'egulating  it  as  to  amount  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  This  prevents  that  damp  and 
stagnant  atmosphere  so  much  dreaded  by  all  good  Cyclamen- 
growers. 

About  the  first  of  March  we  begin  fertilizing  the  flowers, 
placing  such  plants  as  are  retained  for  that  jmi'pose  in  a  house 
apart  from  the  others ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  end  wo 
select  equal  numbers  of  all  the  colours,  omitting  anj'  pos- 
sessing the  least  deficiency  in  size,  form,  or  puritj-,  and 
adopting  flowers  only  that  are  perfectly  uniform  in  shape, 
with  broad  blunt  petals,  each  averaguig  about  li-  inch  in 
length,  and  having  a  well-defined  base.  The  foliage,  too, 
should  be  finely  mai'ked,  and  the  plants  should  possess  strong 
constitutions  and  rpiick-growiug  properties. 

Some  contend  that  Cyclamens  may  be  successfully  raised  from 
seed,  and  bloomed  iu  nine  or  ten  mouths,  in  forty-eight  sized 
pots ;  but  this  I  feci  certain  cannot  be  done.  To  have  good 
plants,  the  seed  should  bo  sown  iu  December,  in  a  temperature 
of  .50°,  and  the  young  pl.ants  .should  be  pricked  olf  iu  spring 
into  forty-eight  sized  pots,  placing  ten  in  each  pot ;  and  when 
big  enough,  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small  sixty-sized 
pots.  AVhcn  these  arc  well  tilled  with  roots,  which  will  be 
by  the  end  of  June,  they  should  be  pot  ted  into  fortj'-eight  sized 
pots,  in  which  they  will  flower  the  foUowuig  spring.  After  this 
shift  they  should  bo  placed  in  a  cool,  sunless  house,  and  well 
watered  both  at  root  and  overhead.  All  stimulants,  iu  the 
way  of  manure  or  guano-water,  shoxild  be  avoided,  and  nothing 
Tised  except  pure  soft  water,  otherwise  the  flower-stalks 
become  drawn  and  weak,  and  tho  strength  of  the  ])lant  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  foliage. 

By  this  treatment,  strong  blooming  jilants  may  bo  obtained 
by  March,  a  period  of  fifteen  months  from  the  time  of  seed- 
sowing  ;  and  in  less  time  than  tliat  I  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  well -flowered  plants. 

Some  assert  that  they  can  grow  good  Cyclamens  in  cucumlier 
beds,  but  judging  from  \\\y  own  experience,  such  is  im])rac- 
ticable.  I  always  find  it  best  to  allow  them  some  two  mnnllis 
to  germinate,  then  to  keeiJ  them  cool,  and  to  bring  them  on 
gently.  By  this  treatment  they  do  not  grow  so  iiuickly  at 
top,  but  tliey  form  large  bulbs  underneath,  and  tliat  much 
quicker  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  were  they  subjected  to 
a  higher  temperature. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  compost  best  adajitcd 
for  Cyclamens ;  some  recommend  a  little  peat,  others  a  little 
decomposed  cow  manure,  mixed  with  the  soil  employed  for 
them,  and  this  latter  I  have  myself  recommended,  but  1  now 
find  that  its  effects  arc  more  injurious  than  beneficial,  inas- 
uuuh  as  it  serves  to  breed  worms  and  other  insects  that  pi'ove 
hurtful  to  the  ])lants.  Finding  such  to  bo  the  case,  for  tho 
last  four  years  I  have  used  nothing  but  two-year-old  rotted 
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turf  aud  good  leaf  mould  iu  equal  quautities,  witli  a  liberal 
admixture  of  silver  sand. 

Iu  potting,  I  keep  the  bulbs  about  three-fourths  out  of  the 
soil,  carefully  aYoidiug  the  old  plan  of  jilacing  them  under, the 
surface,  so  that  the  flowers  may  come  up  clean,  without  danger 
of  damping  or  rotting  off. 

As  regards  two-year-old  bulbs,  it  is  customary  with  many  to 
dry  them  off  in  winter  iu  by -places,  keeping  them  without 
water  until  every  root  has  become  dead,  consequently  the 
leaves  die.  When  it  is  wished  to  start  them,  they  are  repotted 
and  watered,  which  is  all  but  labour  lost.  Some  of  the  bulbs 
push  freely,  but  others  break  but  feebly,  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence,  and,  after  a  time,  die.  I  generally  find  it  best  to 
keep  old  plants  in  cold  frames  during  their  period  of  rest,  aud 
sufficiently  damp  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Most  of  the  plants  shed  their  foliage,  and  those  that  do  not, 
continue  to  grow  throughout  the  season,  and  are  the  earliest 
to  bloom. 

Much  has  been  said  about  growing  Cyclamens  close  to  the 
glass ;  but,  where  they  form  a  part  only  of  things  that  are 
benefited  by  such  treatment,  it  iS  impossible  to  supjjly  all 
■with  such  a  position ;  therefore,  amateur  growers  of  Cycla- 
mens will  be  pleased  to  know  that  such  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  stages  in  our  houses  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  from  the 
glass,  and  I  find  no  difference  whatever  between  those  grown 
on  these  and  others  grown  nearer  the  glass.  In  the  case  of 
amateurs  who  generally  grow  Cyclamens  along  with  miscel- 
laneous plants,  they  should,  however,  select  a  stage  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  and  in  a  cool  or  sunless  part  of  the 
house. 

Should  the  plants  become  infested  with  insects,  I  find  it 
best  to  dip  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  water,  and  when  thus  cleansed,  they  pass  through  their 
blooming  season  unharmed.  By  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  I 
manage  to  keep  them  free  from  red  spider  and  thrips. 

As  regards  showing  Cyclamens  for  competition :  I  object  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season  at  which  they  are  generally  required. 
For  instance,  prizes  were  offered  this  year  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
and  Eoyal  Horticultural  societies  for  them  in  the  middle  of 
April,  when  there  is  not  a  perfect  plant  of  this  charming  family 
to  be  found.  Two  years  ago  I  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  for  the  best  collection 
in  April  with  an  exhibition  of  two  hundred  plants,  amongst 
which,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  not  one  was 
perfect.  January  or  February  is  the  time  to  see  Cyclamens 
in  perfection.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  managers  of  exhi- 
bitions may  see  reason  to  invite  growers  of  this  lovely  winter 
and  early  spring  flower  to  exhibit  in  the  right  season,  and  not 
when  it  is  deficient  in  quality,  and  other  things  are  plentiful. 


FORCING  MAT. 
"It  seems  so  odd  to  see  May  iu  February ;  but  how  charming !  " 
was  the  remark  of  a  lady  on  first  seeing  Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn  in°the 
beginning  of  last  year.  It  forces  admirably,  and,  as  "  G.  S.  W." 
says,  everybody  likes  it.  The  foliage,  too,  is  large  and  exquisite 
under  glass.  I  have  no  doubt  the  commoner  single  ones  will  force 
equally  well.  All  the  doubles  are  as  free  as  the  scarlet.  The  double 
white  was  simply  inimitable  from  February  tm  the  end  of  March — 
one  sheet  of  spotless  white.  The  Mays  maka  fine  standards  or 
pyramids,  and  as  such  impart  quite  a  new  charm  to  the  conservatory, 
drawing-room,  or  staircase.  Few  plants  are  better  adapted  for  the 
latter  or  bold  landings,  and  they  may  be  had  any  height.  The  pink 
is  very  delicate  iruder  glass.  Next  year  I  intend  to  force  the  single 
pink  or  scarlet,  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all  thorns.  Unfortunately 
the  double  Mays  are  not  so  sweet  as  the  single  ones,  that  is  the  only 
drawback.  The  single  flowers  don't  stand  .so  long  as  the  double, 
neither  outdoors  nor  under  glass. 

.Few  plants  can  be  of  more  service  for  cutting.  Anyone  with 
the  least  taste  could  ex-temporise  a  bouquet  in  a  few  moments  with 
a  stock  of  white  and  scarlet  May,  with  the  charming  fohage  of  the 
latter ;  while  for  m-eaths  for  the  head  they  are  inimitable.  ~  In 
small  vases  or  flat  dishes,  again.  May  is  admirable,  while  branches  of 
torced  May  would  make  the  dinner-table  glow  with  summer  beauty 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  I  hope  this  will  suffice  to  send  all  your 
readers  a-Maying  for  forcing  next  November.  Don't  attempt  it  too 
early,  nor  push  on  too  hard  at  first.'  The  plants  are  sulky  till 
the  new  year  dawns,  and  they  don't  like  higher  excitement  than 
a  temperature  of  60°  at  top  aud  bottom.  d    t    Fish 


¥OTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Sarmienta  repens.— Kindly  say  how  I  am  to  treat  this  singular 

climbing  Chhian  plant.— J.  Ellis. [It  requires  cold  greenhouse  tem- 

pei-ature  (50°),  and  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  sphagnum,  loam, 
and  peat.J 

The  CornMarigold. — Chrysanthemum  segetum,  or  Com  Marigold,  a 
cornfield  weed,  probably  of  Mediterranean  origin,  but  now  common  all 
over  Europe,  except  the  extreme  "north,  is  a  showy  and  welcome  novelty 
m  our  gi'eenhonses  in  the  early  spring.  At  that  season  flowering  plants 
of  the  same  type  are  rare.  If  plants  of  it  are  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  in  August,  aud  placed  under  glass,  they  will  flower 
freely,  and,  on  account  of  their  bright  colour,  prove  good  acquisitions  to 
our  stock  of  flowers  at  a  period  when  other  things  are  scarce. 

Outside  Shading  for  a  Conservatory. — My  landlord  having 
just  built  me  a  lean-to,  with  a  south-west  aspect,  but  without  any  heating 
apparatus,  I  wish  to  put  up  a  roller-bUnd,  which  will  answer  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  scorching  in  summer  and  keeping  out  frost  in 
wmter.  The  house  is  twenty-four  by  twelve,  and  seven  feet  higher  at 
the  back  than  in  front.     What  is  the  best  material  to  get  for  the  blind  ? 

— Ti'KO. -[We  fear  yom'  landlord  has  only  provided  you  a  source  of 

trouble,  for  if  you  expect  to  preserve  tender  plants  without  some  special 
means  of  heating  the  house  you  wUl  most  certainly  fail.  A  blind  that 
would  be  a  protection  in  winter  would  be  a  source  of  darkness  in  summer, 
aud  therefore  unsuitable.  The  cheapest  aud  most  satisfactory  thing 
that  you  cau  do  will  be  to  provide  some  means  of  heating  the  house,  or 
othernuse  devote  it  to  Eoses  and  other  plants,  such  as  will  not  be  injured  . 
by  frost.  With  Ferns,  half-hardy  American  plants,  Roses,  and  some 
choice  half-hardy  herbaceous  things,  you  may  make  it  very  interesting.] 

Mildewed  Roses. — Two  months  back  I  had  a  small  house  made 
against  a  south  wall,  which  was  nearly  covered  by  a  Marechal  Niel.  I 
have  several  roses  in  pots  and  two  planted  out.  They  all  started  growing, 
are  covered  with  buds,  and  until  last  week  looked  well ;  they  were  then 
attacked  by  mildew.  I  appUed  flour  of  sulphur ;  but  it  has  not  stopped 
it.  The  gi-ound  is  high  and  well  drained,  and  there  is  no  soil  at  the  back 
of  the  wall.  I  syiiuge  about  twice  a  week,  admit  plenty  of  air,  and  occa- 
sionally give  weak  manure  water.      The  house  cannot  be  heated.      Can 

you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  what  I  had  better  do  ? — Amateur. [Mr. 

George  Paul,  to  whom  yom-  question  has  been  submitted,  says  : — With- 
hold nearly  all  water ;  the  syringing  will  supply  almost  suflicient  moisture 
to  the  rootr  at  least  until  the  buds  are  swollen  and  commencing  to  change 
colour ;  as  no  pipes  are  in  the  house,  and  consequently  no  sulphurous  steam 
can  be  produced,  the  foliage  had  better  be  dusted  frequently  and  freely 
with  powdered  sulphur,  washing  it  off  the  next  morning  with  the  syringe. 
The  treatment  seems  correct,  but  on  cold  or  windy  days  give  air  more 
sparingly,  and  iu  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  draughts.] 


THE     ARBORETUM. 


.lEFFRET'S    BRITISH    COLUMBIAN    CONIFERS. 
(Contimied  from  page  464.) 

SOILS   JOR   CONIFERS. 

PiCEAS  generally  succeed  best  when  growing  in  deep  heavy  rich 
loam,  or  loam  naturally  mi.xed  with  peat,  particnlaidy  many  of  the 
soft  and  blunt-leaved  species,  as  Picea  nobilis,  P.  amabilis,  &c. 
While  the  generality  of  the  prickly-leaved  species,  such  as  Picea 
cephalonica,  P.  Piusapo,  aud  the  other  allied  species  recently  intro- 
duced, appear  to  be  totally  different  plants  when  seen  growing  in  a 
limestone  district.  At  Craigo,  in  Forfarshire,  P.  cephalonica  and  P. 
Pinsapo  far  eclipse  all  other  specimens  planted  in  other  places  at  the 
same  time,  except  in  those  localities  where  limestone  exists,  a  stratum 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  grow  in  their  native  country.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Picea  numidica,  P.  bifida,  and  P. 
Cilicioa  will  grow  much  better  on  limestone  than  they  now  do  in  the 
loamy  soils  so  well  adapted  for  many  other  species  of  Picea. 
The  finest  tree  of  Abies  Menziesii  to  be  seen  in  Britain  is  the  one 
in  the  Keillor  Moor  Pinetnm  in  Perthshire.  This  tree  is  growing  in 
deep  peat  soil,  and,  judging  from  its  vigour,  one  would  almost  fancy 
it  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  plants  of  A.  Menziesii  generallj' 
seen  gro\ving  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  Picea  Pichta  is 
another  tree  totally  changed  in  appearance  when  growing  in  soil  of  a 
peaty  nature,  where  it  assumes  a  remarkably  pyramidal  habit,  while 
in  ordinary  loamy  soils  it  is  more  or  less  bushy.  The  subject  of  soils 
is  so  very  important  that  every  scrap  of  infox'mation  we  can  obtain 
v.-iU  be  serviceable  to  parties  wishing  to  plant  on  the  soils  they  possess, 
such  kinds  of  trees  as  have  already  been  proved  to  grow  freely  on 
similar  soils.  Picea  nobilis,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  the  trees  which 
luxuriat  es  in  soil  naturally  composed  of  peat  and  loam.  Although  I 
have  often  tried  the  artificial  mixing  of  peat  aud  loam  for  this  tree, 
also  for  several  other  species  of  conifers,  they  never  assume  the 
luxuriant  appearance  of  those  growing  in  the  natural  mixture. 
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3IANUEE  FOE,  CONirEKS. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state,  that  many  conifers,  indeed  I 
may  say  all,  luxuriate  in  loam  mixed  ivith  very  old  decayed  horse 
manure.  It  throws  a  vigour  into  them  almost  equivalent  to  the  natu- 
ral peaty  mixture.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  all  the  blunt - 
leaved  Piceas,  particularly  the  Picea  nobilis,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Lowii, 
P.  magnifica,  &c.  Slany  are  much  averse  to  the  use  of  manures  for 
conifers,  and  many  are  the  questions  put  to  me  regarding  the  use  of 
such  stimulants.  In  a  rough  or  fresh  condition  manure  is  by  no  means 
satisfactor_v,  but  totally  different  in  a  decomposed  state,  as  is  gene- 
rally procured  from  old  hot  beds.  While  using  manure  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  thoroughlj'  mixed  with  loam  before  putting  it  round 
the  roots  of  newly  transplanted  conifers  ;  and  for  established  ones, 
such  as  Arancarias,  &c.,  the  opening  of  a  trench  round  the  plants  and 
filling  it  up  with  the  mixture  alluded  to,  will  soon  tell  on  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  I  have  never  found  guano  or  liquid  maum'e  equal  to 
old  decomposed  horse  manure,  as  a  stimulant  for  conifers. 

THE  CYPRESS  TRIBE. 
Of  this  several  interesting  species  were  received  from  Jeffrey,  and 
several  names  have  to  be  corrected.  Libocedrus  decniTens,  which 
may  be  ranked  amongst  hia  best  introductions,  was  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Thuja  Craigana,  and  I  find  it  is  still  cultivated  under 
that  name.  This  Libocedrus  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
a  stem  nine  feet  in  circumference.  It  must  be  grown  in  deep  rich 
loam,  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  be 
destroyed  when  fully  exposed  to  the  wind.  It  propagates  freely  by 
cuttings,  and  makes  excellent  plants,  but  it  takes  time  to  do  so. 
Instead  of  forming  roots  at  once,  a  rounded  ball,  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  is  often  produced  at  the  extremity.  If  the  cuttinss  are 
lifted,  and  portions  of  the  outer  skin  of  this  small  bro^vn  swelling  cut 
off,  roots  will  soon  be  given  out  from  the  edges  of  the  cut  extremities. 
Without  this  manipulation  the  cuttings  will  lie  a  long  time  in  the 
ground  in  a  fresh  condition  with  no  appearance  of  growing.  This 
Libocedms  is  likely  to  form  a  noble  plant  for  the  warmer  districts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  One  standing  on  the  lawn  in  the  Worcester 
nursery  is  eighteen  feet  high,  with  a  stem  two  feet  six  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base.  The  tallest  specimen  in  the  Edinburgh 
garden  is  fom'teen  feet,  and  the  habit  is  quite  that  of  the  Irish 
yew.  Grafted  plants  were  sent  from  the  Continent  some  years  ago, 
and  named  L.decurrens  divaricata.  When  first  received,  the  branches 
had  a  peculiar  diverging  aspect,  probably  owing  to  their  free-growing 
nature,  on  account  of  being  grafted.  Such  plants  are  now  quite  as 
upright  as  any  of  the  original  seedlings.  A  Thuja  raised  from  seed, 
and  which  has  turned  out  to  be  the  true  T.  gigantoa,  is  another 
acquisition,  first  sent  home  by  Jeffrey.  "When  raised,  the  seedlings 
had  much  the  appearance  of  Thuja  oocidentalis,  and  little  attention 
for  a  time  was  paid  to  it.  After  a  few  yeai'S  it  began  to  assume  an 
upright  habit,  and  has  gone  on  rapidly  increasing.  The  largest 
specimen  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  of 
branches.  Numerous  plants  introduced  b}'  other  collectors,  under 
the  name  of  Thuja  Lobbii,  T.  Menzicsii,and  T.  Craigana,  appear  only 
to  bo  varieties  of  T.  gigantca,  and  although  not  as  yet  taking  the 
rapid  uju-ight  habit  of  tliis  tree,  they  arc  very  closely  allied  to  it. 
This  tall  species  of  Thuja  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  readily  increased 
by  cuttings.  From  its  peculiar  upright  habit,  and  standing  the 
wind  well,  it  will  form  a  great  acqnisitton  to  pleasure  grounds  ;  and 
as  the  timber  of  it  is  said  to  be  good  in  quality,  it  may  some  day  or 
other  be  grown  for  forest  purposes.  Although  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  that  of  an  ujiright-growing  shrub,  it  will  lose  its  lower  branches, 
like  the  ordinary  cvergi'cen  conifera),  when  growing  close  together. 
Anotlier  Thuja  was  raised  from  Jeffrey's  seeds  by  ^[cssrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York.  This  plant  has  a  very  distinct  habit  of  growth,  resemliliiig 
in  some  respects  the  Thuja  gigantoa.  It  inishcs  up  a  strong  loose 
branching  leader,  having  all  the  side  branches  more  or  less  pendent, 
tho  points  of  all  turning  \ipwards,  and  each  of  tho  lower  ones 
assuming  the  appeai'ance  of  a  loader.  This  variety  was  sent  o>it  by 
Messi's.  Backhouse  under  the  mime  of  Thuja  Craigana,  as  it  happened 
to  come  up  in  tho  pot  in  which  the  Libocedrus  dccurrcns  seed  (then 
called  T.  Craigana)  was  sown.  This  peculiar  variety  is  now  exton. 
sivoly  cultivated  under  tho  name  of  T.  Craigana.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  easily  distinguished  in  habit  from  all 
other  species  of  Thuja.  Tho  largest  plant  growing  hero  is  tifteon 
feet  liigh.  A  most  interesting  tree  of  this  section  I  nuist  not  omit  to 
record,  is  tho  Cupressus  Ijnwsoniana.  Although  Jeffrey  had  not  tho 
credit  of  introdncing  the  seed  of  this  beaiuiful  tree,  he  certainly 
deserves  tlie  credit  of  discovering  it.  I  have  stated  that  after  the 
death  of  Jeffrey,  all  his  effects  that  could  be  procured  were  sent 
home,  including  a  largo  number  of  dried  plants,  amongst  which  were 
found  several  sheets  of  carcfidly  dried  specimens  of  what  is  now 
called  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  in  excellent  pi-esorvatiou.  No  seeds, 
however,  wore  found.     The  specimens  uiust  have  been  collected  fully 


a  twelvemonth  before  any  seeds  of  the  plant  were  sent  to  this  country. 
The  first  importation  of  the  seeds  was  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  and 
the  plant  was  then  named  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. 
PINTISES. 

Of  the  genns  Pinus,  Jeffrey  was  snccesful  in  introdncing  some  new 
and  iuterestiug  species.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  Pinus  Jeffi'eyi, 
which  is  stated  to  grow  to  the  height  of  150  feet,  with  stems  twelve 
feet  in  circumference.  In  this  country  its  habit  of  growth  approaches 
that  of  P.  Laiicio,  and,  Uke  it,  the  whorls  of  branches  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  age  of  the  tree.  This  tree  has  a  peculiar  whitish  green 
colour,  and  has  been  very  extensively  introduced  into  many  nursery 
establishments,  and  ought  to  be  planted  in  forest  groups  by  some 
of  our  enthusiastic  arboricultural  proprietors.  The  largest  specimen 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  is  now  nineteen  feet  high.  It  was  introduced 
in  1853,  and  has  seventeen  whorls  or  branches.  P.  Balfouriana  is 
another  new  and  remarkable  gi'owing  pine.  In  its  native  condition, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  with  a  stem  nine  feet  in  circnm. 
ference.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  seems  inclined  to  be  dwarf.  It 
retains  a  leader,  and  regular  side  branches.  The  leaves  are  arranged 
round  the  branches  exactly  like  bottle  brushes.  Although  intro- 
duced during  1852,  the  tree  in  the  garden  here,  notwithstanding  its 
symmetrical  shape,  is  scarcely  three  feet  in  height.  In  peaty  soil, 
and  in  a  more  southern  climate,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  result  would  be  different.  Very  few  seedlings  must  have  been 
raised,  as  few  of  the  original  plants  are  to  be  met  with.  Grafted 
ones  only  are  to  be  had  in  nursery  establishments.  Pinns  flexilis 
is  another  of  Jeffrey's  introductions.  It  is  a  diminutive  tree,  growing 
in  its  native  habitat  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with  stems  three  feet 
in  circumference.  Being  a  mountain  pine,  it  is  incHned  in  this 
country  to  assume  more  the  appearance  of  a  large  shrub  than  a  tree. 
Like  P.  Balfouriana,  it  is  very  rare  in  collections,  and,  like  it,  few 
seeds  must  have  been  raised.  Grafted  plants  under  this  name  ai-e  to 
be  had  in  nursery  establishments,  some  of  them  however  totally 
different  from  the  original  P.  flexilis  sent  home  by  Jeffi'ey.  Pinus 
Slurrayana  is  another  of  Jeffi'ey's  introductions.  Of  this  tree  the 
seeds  must  have  been  mixed,  as  two  distinct  varieties  came  up — the 
one  having  an  upright  growth  and  of  a  beautiful  light  green  colour-  ; 
the  other  of  a  scrubby  habit  and  dark  green,  very  different  from 
what  Jeffrey  describes  it,  viz.,  a  conical  growing  tree.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  upright  variety  that  I  have  seen,  is  growing 
at  Borthwick  Hall,  near  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  Charles  Lawson,  Esq. 
Jeffrey  also  sent  home  seeds  which  he  called  Pinus  tuberculata. 
This  is  a  very  iuterestiug  tree,  having  a  large  globular  head  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  very  hardy.  In  this  respect  it  is  different 
from  the  plants  previously  cultivated  under  that  name,  and  originally 
sent  out  by  a  London  nurseryman.  These  plants  had  more  of  a  tree 
growth,  with  thicker  leaves  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  latter  were 
entirely  destroyed  here  during  the  winter  of  1860-111,  while  Jeffrey's 
stood  uninjured  on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Besides  the  foregoing 
S]iecies  of  i'iniis,  Jeffrey  also  sent  liome  seeds  and  cones  of  several 
kinds  previously  introduced,  such  as  P.Lambertiana,  P.  monticola,  P. 
Benthamiana,  P.  pondci-osa,  P.  Sabiuiana,  and  P.  Coulteri. 

Jeffrey's  seeds  were  di\ndcd  into  281  lots,  and  were  sent  all  over 
Europe,  and  even  to  America.  Other  species  of  conifers  than  those 
here  noticed  may  have  been  raised,  tho  owners  probably  imagining 
that  they  nnist  have  been  grown  by  other  parties  as  well   as  them. 

selves.  J.VMKS    M'X.MI. 


THE  DWABF  ALMOND. 

(AMYfiHALUS  X.VX.V.) 
Nouonv  who  knows  Amygdalus  nana  will  contest  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  early-llowering  shrubs,  llow  comes 
it,  then,  tliat  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  garden  ?  The  fact  is  the 
more  surprising  as  it  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  and 
that  its  small  size  permits  it  to  lind  a  place  any  where — inthe  smallest 
garden  as  well  as  in  tho  most  extensive.  It  forms  a  bush,  which  in 
JIarch  and  .Vpril  is  covered  with  flowers,  which  vary  in  colour  from 
pale  pink  to  a  deep  red.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  springs 
from  seed  a  variety  bearing  while  flowers.  Of  this  we  liave  sown 
the  stones,  but  they  have  always  reproduced  a  plant  with  red 
flowers.  Others  may,  however,  havo  had  a  different  result.  lu 
Amygdalus  nana  tho  colour  is  deeper  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts;  but  its  chief  merit  consists  in  the  longtime  in  which  it 
continues  in  flower.  It  is  a  healthy,  strong  shrub,  with  medium- 
sized  deep  red  flowers.  It  is  increaseil  by  means  of  seeds  or  suckers. 
The  fiirmer  should  bo  sown  in  theautunin  in  which  tlioyaro  gathered, 
and  the  young  plants  will  appear  the  following  spring;  in  tho 
autumn,  such  plants  as  are  strong  cuongh  can  bo  put  in  their 
places.  If  this  cannot  bo  done  before  winter,  it  should  bo  done  in 
spring,  before  the  plant  commences  to  shoot  up.     Varieties  which 
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it  may  be  desirable  to  keep,  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  dividing  the 
root,  by  separating  the  suckers,  or  by  means  of  root  buds.  It  is 
not  only  as  an  ornamental  plant  for  private  gardens  that  we 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  this  dwarf  almond,  but  as  a  market 
plant  in  pots.  , 

There  are  no  varieties  of  Amygdalus  nana  that  have  double 
flowers,  red  and  white,  as  is  mentioned  in  some  books.  Such 
guides  are  apt  to  mislead,  because  not  only  have  we  never  seen  the 
varieties  of  the  dwarf  almond  with  double  flowers,  but  all  our 
colleagues  to  whom  we  have  spoken  have  aflirmed  that  they  have 
never  existed  except  on  paper. — ^Keiiwe  Horticole. 


HARDY  TEBES  AND  SHEUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE    HEAHT-LEAVED    HAWTHORN    (CRATAEGUS    CORDATa). 

This  forms  a  liandsome,  vigorous,  close-lieaded,  small  tree, 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  higb,  which  flowers  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  retains  the  greater  portion  of  its  fine  dark  glossy 
leaves,  and  numerous  clusters  of  small  coral-like  fruit  on  it  till 
mid-winter,  and  in  mild  seasons  may  be  termed  sub-evergreen. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  found  plentifully  in 
hedges  and  rocky  places,  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  1738. 

The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate  pointed,  cordate  at  the  base, 
irregularly  lobed,  quite  smooth,  of  a  deep  shining  green 
above,  but  pale  beneath,  and  on  long  slender  footstalks,  and, 
according  to  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  from  one  and  a 


Gi'oup  of  Leaves  of  Cratie^rus  cordata. — Natural  size,  3  to  3i  inches, 
including  Footstalk. 

half  to  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  and 
a  half  inches  broad,  with  the  lobes  deeply  angled,  largest 
towards  the  base,  and  irregularly  and  coarsely  toothed  along 
the  margins.  The  branches  are  slender,  deep  brown,  and 
sometimes  fm-nished  with  a  few  straight  spines,  frequently 
more  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
and  produced  in  great  abundance  in  the  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June,  in  loose,  terminal,  many-flowered  corymbs  ; 
fruit,  very  small,  bright  red,  and  with  two  or  more  hard  bony 
seeds  in  each. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  kind,  which  is  well 
suited  for  small  gardens,  or  for  planting  singly  on  the  lawn, 
on  account  of  its  retaining  its  leaves  and  fruit  until  verj' 
late  in  the  season. 

It  has  the  following  synonyms : — Cratsegus  populifolia  and 
acerifolia.  

THE  black  CTTISUS  (CYIISUS  NIGRICANS). 

This  forms  a  small  upright  deciduous  shrub,  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  produces 
flower.?  in  great  profusion  in  June  and  July,  and  sometimes 
again  in  the  autumn  ;  but  when  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
Labiirnum,  it  forms  an  elegant,  compact,  round  head,  of  which 
nothing  of  its  kind  can  be  more  beautiful  in  summer,  when 
loaded  with  its  long  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  so  brilliant 
that  the  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  them.     It  is  a  native  of 


Bohemia  and  Piedmont ;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  easily 
increased  either  from  seed,  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 
Laburnum.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1730.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  stalked,  and  deciduous,  with  the  leaflets  elliptic,  and 
clothed  with  closely  pressed  soft  hairs  beneath.  The  branches 
are  round,  slender,  twiggy,  and  downy.  The  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped,  bright  golden  yellow,  and  produced  in  elongated,  ter- 
minal, erect,  simple  spikes  or  racemes,  containing  from  twenty 
to  thirty  flowers  each.  The  calyx  is  downy  and  bractless  ;  the 
pods  are  many-seeded,  downy,  and  black  when  ripe.  The 
sijecific  name  "nigricans"  was  given  to  this  kind  on  account 
of  its  turning  black  in  drying. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Trees  for  Churchyards.— ^Vhat  are  the  best  trees  for  planting  in 
a  churchyard  ?  I  do  not  wish  the  most  desirable  kinds  as  regards  habit, 
but  those  that  strike  their  roots  downwards  rather  than  horizontally. — 

F.  G.  H. [Plant  planes,  oaks,  chestnuts  (both  kinds),  sycamores,  and, 

to  some  extent,  limes.  The  best  deciduous  trees  are  planes  and  chest- 
nuts, and  the  best  evergreens  are  yew  and  holly.] 

The  Largest  Arauearias  in  the  British  Isles. — Can  you  kindly 
state  where  1  can  tind  the  finest  specimens  of  Araucaria  in  Britain  ? — L.  U- 

[The  two  finest  we  have  seen  are  those  at  Woodstock,  in  Ireland,  and 

at  Dropmore.  The  Dropmore  specimen  was  on  January  23,  IS/l,  fifty- 
one  feet  high,  and  five  feet  ten  inches  round  at  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  spread  of  the  branches  being  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
taller  than  the  Woodstock  tree,  but  is  not  so  large  in  the  bole.] 

Large  Copper  Beeches. — I  have  two  copper  beeches  I  am  iucUned 
to  be  proud  of.  One  is  50  feet  7  inches  high,  10  feet  1  inch  in  gu-th  at 
3  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  and  243  feet  in  chcumference  of  branches.  The 
other  is  a  little  taller,  but  not  so  thick  in  the  stem.  The  largest  ti'ee  I 
beUeve  to  be  fully  200  years  old.  I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  would  state  if  they  know  of  any  larger  speci- 
mens.— L. 

Prairie  Planting. — Senator  Hitchcock's  Bill  "to  encourage  the 
growth  of  timber  on  the  Western  Prairies,"  proposes  a  gift  of  a  quarter- 
section  of  the  public  lands  to  any  person  "  who  shall  plant,  protect,  and 
keep  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition,  for  five  years,"  not  less  than  120 
acres  of  timber ;  provided  that  no  more  than  one  quarter  in  any  section 
shall  be  so  acquired.  Moreover,  any  person  taldng  a  quarter-section  under 
the  Homestead  Act  shall  obtain  a  patent  therefore  (without  waiting  five 
years  for  it)  on  due  proof  that  he  has  planted  not  less  than  ten  acres  with 
timber,  and  has  had  the  same  growing  not  less  than  two  years. 

The  Magnolia  Holly  (Ilex  latifoUa). — We  have  just  seen  a 
specimen  of  this  at  Mr.  Coombe's,  Cobham  Park,  which,  a  Httle  distance 
off,  looked  exactly  like  one  of  the  pyi'amidal  specimens  of  Magnoha 
grandifiora  that  one  sees  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  occasionally  in 
choice  gardens  about  Paris.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  evergreens  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  as  unlike  the  common  type  of  holly  as  any  evergreen 
can  be — the  leaves  being  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches  long,  not 
measuiing  the  stalk,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  broad.  The  specimen 
is  one  of  many  fine  trees  planted  at  Cobham  Park  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
able  gardener  there. 


GERALD  MASSEY  ON  "  SPIlIi!f G.' 


When  Spring  herself  is  here,  in  vain  we  look 

To  find  her  likeness  pictured  in  a  Book  ! 

For  Memory  can  only  catch  a  gleam 

Of  all  the  glory  trembling  through  her  dream, 

As  vainly,  year  by  year,  the  Poets  try 

To  aiTest  the  Eternal  as  it  glimpses  by 

In  evanescent  visibility. 

We  feel  so  much  more  than  we  ever  see : 

See  so  much  more  than  we  can  sing  or  say. 

Spiing  comes,  with  all  her  young  things  all  at  play. 

And  breathes  her  freshness  through  this  life  of  mine. 

Freshness  divinely  fresh  from  the  Divine  ! 

The  spirit  of  life  ascends  in  flame  and  flush, 

Thro'  every  blade  and  blossom,  briar  and  bush. 

As  winter  fires  die  out,  so  fades  all  thought 

Of  Spring  before  her  miracle  newly  wrought. 

The  little  slip  of  Spi'ing  that  wavers  by 

In  smiling  shape  of  the  first  Butterfly — 

The  earliest  Snowdi-op,  youngest  Violet, 

Wear  all  the  wonder  of  the  first  Spi-ing  yet. 

The  Cuckoo  comes  each  year  with  spell  to  start 

The  blithe  glad  leap  of  Childhood  in  the  heart : 

As  fresh  to-day  the  springing  of  the  Lark 

As  when  he  gusht  up  heavenward  from  the  Ark. 

Wood-hyacinths  quivering  in  a  breath  of  blue. 

The  night-bu'd's  old  sweet  song,  are  always  new. 

Springs  fleet  and  fade  away,  but  Spring  dies  never  ! 

The  rainbows  pass  ;  the  Eainbow  lives  for  ever. 

— Good  Words. 
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XATUEE'S    TREB-aKOUPING. 

"  RAjSTKS  of  nature  are  nearly  always  pleas- 
ing, and  even  symmetrical,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ;  but  the  pranks  of  art, 
except  in  the  rare  instance  of  being  the 
aberrations  of  real  genius,  as  in  the  case 
of  Turner,  for  instance,  are  nearly  always 
detestable  failures.  But  it  is  more  especi- 
ally in  horticulture,  whether  landscape 
^y  gardening  or  flower  gardening,  that  the 
eccentricities  of  so-called  art  become  most 
■  offensiTC  to  the  judgment  of  such  as  have 
trained  theii-  taste  ujion  the  teachings,  ever 
now  and  ever  charming,  of  the  varymg  lines  and 
masses  and  endless  combinations  of  nature — lines  and 
forms  which,  where  least  expected,  are  continually 
greeting  the  cultured  eye  with  some  kind  of  pleasant  surprise, 
forming  accidental  juxtapositions  of  objects,  such  as  the 
premeditated  arrangements  of  art,  can  never  match  in  the 
grace    and   freshness   of   the    effect — for    art  is    continually 


but  his  knows  how  to  seize,  and  translate  into  art,  with  such 
unerring  truthfulness. 

The  little  sketch  that  has  suggested  these  remarks  is  but  a 
mere  fragment — au  utterly  insignificant  scrap — a  stray  shred 
of  beauty  from  an  ordinary  lane  and  ditch,  and  yet  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  in  the  most  carefully  planted  '•  grounds," 
where  art  has  done  its  utmost,  and  expense  and  skill  been 
freely  lavished,  to  find  a  little  morceau  more  carelessly  charming 
than  this  half-dozen  yards  of  a  deep-rutted  lane ;  a  spot  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  except  by  the  unappreciating  eyes  of  the  waggoner 
or  ploughman,  wending  their  way  to  the  long  day's  drudgery, 
without  a  thought  about  the  grouping  of  the  trees  before 
them — or,  perhaps,  without  even  noticing  the  glorious  carols  of 
the  lark  overhead,  who  sings  to  them  unheard. 

Grouping  in  gardens  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  Although 
the  writer  lives  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  he  could  not  find  a 
group  so  pretty  as  this  roadside  one;  and,  of  course,  this  does 
not  arise  from  lack  of  material,  but  simply  from  want  of 
taste  aud  knowledge.  We  have  ample  materials  in  our 
gardens  for  forming  groups  iu  infinite  variety  and  of  the  most 
charming  character.  H.  N.  H. 


Tree  Grouping— A  Sketch  from  Nutiirc. 


repeating  itself ;  nature  never.  In  the  accompanying  sketch, 
three  elms,  nearly  ui  a  row,  two  of  tliem  rising  from  a  dark 
and  tufty  thicket  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  and  one  from  a  sparse 
tangle  of  low  brushwood  outside,  form,  by  some  mysterious 
sleight-of-hand  of  nature,  a  ready-made  jjicture — one  for  the 
earnest  student  of  true  effect  to  study  and  to  admire ;  and 
then,  as  though  it  were  done  expressly  for  the  ]nirpose  of  com- 
pleting the  pictui'csiiue  combiiuitiou  of  forms  and  lines,  come 
three  pollarded  willows,  each  leaning  its  gnarled  and  knotted 
irunk  exactly  the  riglit  way  to  balance  and  give  variety  to 
nature's  improvised  picture — a  picture  which  is  what  in  art 
would  be  called  a  complete  composition,  though  it  consists 
but  of  two  self-sown  elms  in  the  hedge  at  the  waste  corner  of 
a  Held,  another  on  a  low  ridge  at  the  side  of  a  cart  track, 
and  three  pollarded  willows  on  the  rough  bank  of  a  shallow 
ditch.  This  little  picture  of  nature's  improvisation  is  one  for 
oven  a  Birket  Porster  to  study — such  a  one  as  that  truest 
delineator  of  English  laiulscapes  must  have  often  lingered 
over  in  delicious  peucil-ponderhig,  while  teaching  his  hand  its 
fascinating  power  to  detect  the  secrets  of  all  the  (piict  sweet- 
ness aud  shaded  beauty  of  om-  country  lanes — which  uo  hand 


The  India-rubber  Supply. — The  fear  lest  the  yiclil  of  caout- 
chouc by  tlio  IJm/.iliau  forests  should  fail,  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  uf  the  rubber-trees  in  the  pi'ocess  of  collecting  the  juice  ; 
and  the  neglect  of  the  natives  to  plant  others,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
conlirnieil  by  our  Consul  at  Paia,  who,  writing  on  the  conditiou  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  Brazil,  describes  the  collecting  of  rubber  as 
ono  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  luitives.  "  An  expert  and 
steady  Tapnzo,  the  class  chiclly  employed  in  extracting  rnbber,  will 
collect  abcnit  eight  pounds  English  per  day,  which  on  an  avci'age  is 
worth  eight  neilrois,  or  about  l;5s.  Id.,  i.e..  Is.  8d.  per  pound.  In  a 
good  rubber  district  men  are  known  to  extract  even  an  '  nndba  '  of 
rubber,  or  thirty-two  pounds  English  per  day  ;  but  about  eight 
pounds  is  the  average  collection  per  n\au.  The  method  of  extracting 
the  milk  from  the  rubber. tree  is  primitive,  and  still  more  primitive 
and  rude  is  the  manner  of  smoking  or  curing  the  rubber  milk,  over 
smoke  issuing  from  a  funnel,  under  which  is  fixed  an  oily  nut  (fruits  ot 
Attalea  and  Cocos).  Already  the  more  accessible  rubber  districts 
are  becoming  very  mnch  exhausted,  and  give  a  nuich  less  yield 
than  in  former  yeui-s,  yet  the  rubber.bcaring  conntry  is  so  vast  that 
tho  constantly  newly-discovered  sources  more  than  supply  the 
deficiency  occajjionod  by  tho  exhaustion  of  tho  old.  The  people 
are  a.s  yet  nnimbued  with  tho  necessity  of  planting  the  rubber.tree 
or  caruig  for  its  growth." 
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THE     PROPAGATOR. 

ON  PURE  HYBRIDIZATION,  OR  CROSSING  DISTINCT 
SPECIES  OP  PLANTS. 

BY  ISAAC  ANDEESON-HBNEY,  ESQ.,  F.L.S. 
(^Continued  from  page  481.) 
APPEABANCES    IE   THE   CROSS   HAS   SUCCEEDED. 
We  shall  suppose  the  cross  now  performed.     Your  next  anxiety 
will  naturally  be  to   find   out   whether  it  has  taken.      Almost  all 
experimenters  have  noticed  that  soon— I  would  say  from  six  to  ten 
days— an  alteration  is  observed  on  the  stigma  and  style.     Yon  will 
find  the  viscid  matter  on  the  former  dried  np,  while  the  latter  has 
begun  to  shrivel.     You  will  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  all  right, 
and  that  the  feitilizing  pollen  has  now  passeo  down  into  the  ovary, 
and  in  some  cases  you  may  be  right.  ■  But  these  appearances  are 
deceptive,  especially  if  you  find  the  style  maintain  an  erect  position. 
Aud  singularly,  as  I  now  write,  I  find,  on  glancing  at  the  Gardeners 
Chronicle  of  the  19th  October,  1867,  that  this  state  of  matters  iiad 
been  observed  last  summer  by  the  learned  editor  of  that  publication 
and  described  in  his  leading  article  of  that  day.     He  there  observes, 
"  We  have  ourselves,  in  following  some  experiments  on  cross-breeding 
this   season,  noticed   that   the  stigma  becomes  changed— withered, 
almost  immediately  after  contact  mth  the  pollen,  even  if  no  perfect 
seeds  be  produced."      Now  that  gentleman  is  quite  right;    but  I 
did  not  note  the  withering  effect  to  be  just  so  immediate  as  he  had 
observed  it,  though  it  might  have  been  so  in  the  Epilobium  tribe,  to 
which  his  experiments  refer.     Another  effect  I  particularly  noted 
last  summer  was  that,  in  attempting  to  cross  an  Indian  azalea  with 
a  rhododendron  (which,  however,  in  that  instance  failed),  not  only 
did  the  stigma  and  style  decay,  but  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  took 
on  a  purplish  tint,  and  a  honeyed  secretion  continued  long  to  exude 
from  the  disc.     Another  still  more  misleading  condition  often  arises, 
as  is  noticed  in  the  same  leading  article  of  the   Chronicle:  "The 
ovary  will  swell,  the  fruit  will  set,  in  some  cases  without  any  contact 
with   the  pollen  at  all,  though  of  course  no  embryo  is  produced." 
Wichura  has  noticed  the  like  result,  and  the  following  degrees  of 
failure  noted  by  him  have  so  of.teu  occurred  in  my  own  experience, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  them  in  his  own  words,  from  the 
Rev.   Mr.  Berkeley's  translation  already  alluded  to,  which  I  only 
alter  according  to' my  own  experience : — 1st.  The  organs  submitted 
to  hybridization  (the  stigma  and  style)  soon  wither,  but  do  not  in 
all  cases  soon  fall  off.     2nd.  The  ovaries  swell  and  ripen,  but  do  not 
contain  a  trace  of  seed.     3rd.  The  ovaries  may  seem  filled  (I  say 
may   seem   partially   filled),   having   in   some   instances   the   small 
protuberant  swelling   outside  as  if  seeds  were  within,  and  yet  no 
seed   be   there.     4th.   Seeds   are   present,  but   small,  languid,   and 
incapable  of  germination.    5th.  Seeds  apparently  perfectly  developed 
which  do   not   germinate.      6th.    Seeds  which  germinate,  but   the 
young  plants  are  weak,  and  wither  in  a  short  time,  dying  off  often- 
times  after   developing   the   seed-leaves.      I    have   had    all    these 
conditions    and  results   amply   illustrated ;    and  of    the   second   of 
these  results  I  had,   last  summer,  mortifying  proofs   in  a  muling 
operation  I  tried,  by  fertilizing  a  flower  of  the  new  Arabis  blepharo- 
phylla   with   my   still    newer   Draba  violacea.      The   cross,   to   all 
appearance,  had   taken;    the   seed-vessel   swelled   better  than  the 
others  where  no  experiment  was  made,  and  while  the  valves  of  the 
silicules  of  these  last  opened  and  showed  no  trace  of  seed  in  them, 
the  siliquas  of  the   former  remained  closed,    shovping  by  outward 
development  that  two  seeds  were  certainly  within.     But   I  found  on 
opening  the  ripe  seed  vessels  that  there  was  no  perfect  seed  in  the 
interior,  but  only  an  abortive  production.    While  Wichura' s  accuracy 
in  the  above  degrees  of   failure    is   consistent   with  what    I  have 
myself  had  ample   experience  of,  I  cannot,  from   like    experience, 
endorse  the  views  he  has  formed  on  some  of  his  successful  results. 
At  page  72  of  the  above  article  in  the  Jonrnal  of  the  PMijal  Horti. 
cultural  Society,  Mr.  Berkeley,    commenting   on  Wichura's  paper, 
observes : — "  Gfertner,  indeed,  supposes  that   in  genera  which  are 
rich  in  species,  there  are  some  which  have  a   prepotent  influence 
when  hybridizing,  so  that  in  some  hybrids  the  type  either  of  the 
male   or   female  prevails.      Amongst   the   various  hybrid   willows, 
though  the  genus  is  so  rich  in  species  and  so  prone  to  hybridizing, 
Wichura  has  never  seen  a  prepotent   type,  and  doubts  Gartner's 
statement,  especially  as  he  makes  it  in  very  qualified  terms."     Mr. 
Berkeley   very    judiciously   remarks   that   it   is   not   very   easy  'to 
determine,   "  by  examination  of  types,  whether  a  hybrid  is  more 
like  the  mother  or  father — the  perfect  distinction  is  subject  in  many 
cases  to  great  difficulties,  since  very  much  depends  on  the  subjective 
view   of    the   observation ;    for,   in   consequence   of    the    frequent 
intermelting  of  both  characters,  the  one  observer  finds  in  a  hybrid 
the  maternal  type,  while  another  thinks  the  paternal  type  prevalent." 
By  which  I  regard  Mr.  Berkeley  as  very  modestly  dissenting  from 


his   author.     And   further   on,    at   page   78   of   the   same   Journal, 
Wichura  speaks  out  still  more  absolutely.     "  When  both  parents," 
says  he,  "  belong  to  the  same  species,  we  cannot  tell  what  part  the 
male  and  female  parent  take  respectively  in  the  formation  of  the 
progeny.      But  dissimilar  factors   are   united   ia   hybrids,    and    an 
intermediate  form  is   the  consequence.      The  products  which  arise 
from  reciprocal  crossing  in  plants,  unlike  those  which  are  formed 
amongst  animals,  are  perfectly  alike."     I  regret  to  differ  from  so 
great  an  authority  as  Wichura,  and  must  venture  to  demur  to  the 
doctrine  in  more  decided  terms  than  Mr.  Berkeley  does.     I  have  had 
so  many  instances  of  hybrids  taking  sometimes   to   one   side   and 
sometimes  to  another — but  most  frequently  to  that  of  the  mother 
— that  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  made  experiments  with  many 
genera,  it  would  be  needless  to  give  instances.     The  converse  is  the 
rarer  case — i.  e.,  where  the  paternal  type  comes  out  most  marked. 
Yet  I  remember  one  eminent  instance  of  a  seedling  Teronica,  from 
the  batch   of  seedlings   from  which  I   obtained  V.  Andersonii  (V. 
salicifolia,  V.  speciosa),  being  so  like  the  male  parent  V.  speciosa, 
that  I  presented  it  to  a  friend  in  the  belief  it  was  purely  and  simply 
the  latter  species  ;  but  when  it  bloomed,  it  showed,  by  the  longer 
spike  and  lighter  and  brighter  colour  of  the  flowers,  and  by  their 
being  a  bright  crimson  instead  of  very  deep  purple,  which  is  the 
colour  of  the   flower  of  the  V.  speciosa,  that  the   blood  of  the  V. 
salicifolia  was  there.     I  can  well  understand  that,  as  respects  the 
family  of  willows,  from  their  being  so  attractive  to  bees,  and  from 
their  being  naturally  so  prone  to   intermix  (insomuch  that  few  can 
tell  what  is  a  species  and  what  is  a  hybrid) ,  Wichura  has  not  much 
overstated  the   fact,  and   that   a   distinct   intermediate   form  may 
generally  be  reckoned  on. 

I  must  dissent  still  more  strongly  from  what  Wichura  lays  down  in 
continuation  of  the  above  passage  at  page  78,  as  to  reciprocal  crossings. 
"  The  products,"  he  says,  "which  arise  from  reciprocal  crossing  in 
plants,  unlike  those  whioh  are  formed  amongst  animals,  are  perfectly 
alike.     It  is  of  no  consequence  which  is  the  male  and  which  the 
female  parent.     It   is,  therefore,  a  mathematical  necessity  that  the 
pollen-cells  must  have  just  the  same  part  in  the  act  of  generation 
as  the  ovules."     And,  based  mainly  on  this  doctrine,  he  follows  up 
and  amplifies  it  in  a  series  of  aphorisms  which,  he  admits,  are  to  be 
"  considered  conjectural,  and  require  to  be  submitted  to  proof,"  an 
admission  for  which  he  is  to  be  commended,  and  all  the  more  if  he 
submitted  to  the  like  test  the  dogma  on  which  they  mainly  rest.     It 
humbly  appears  to  me  that  his  statement  had  been  suggested  from 
his  experience  among  the   Salices — of  all  plants  the  most  mongrel 
in  a  state  of  nature.     Now,  in  all  this,  Wichura  appears  to  me  to 
imply  that  if  a  distinct  intermediate  may  be  formed,  and  is  formed, 
by   crossing   A  on  B,  so  may  an  exactly  similar  intermediate   be 
reciprocated  by  crossing  B  on  A.     And  M.  Naudin,  in  his  experi- 
ments among  the  Daturas,  enunciates  the   same  belief,   and  holds 
"  that  there  is  not  a  sensible  difference  between  reciprocal  hybrids  of 
two  species."     That  distinguished  observer,  like  Wichura,  seems  to 
have  confined  his  experiments  to  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants. 
But,  from  a  long  and  large  experience  among  both  hard  and  soft 
wooded  plants,  I  demur,  1st,  to  the  capability  of  the  parents  being 
in  all    cases  made   subject  to  such  reciprocitj' ;   and,  2nd,  to  the 
statement  where  such  reciprocity  does  hold,  that  the  progeny  are 
perfecthj  alilte,  whether  A  or  B  supply  the  pollen. 

In   my  various  crossings    I    have    experimented   on  many  hard 
as    well    as    soft    wooded    genera  —  in   particular,   I    would   here 
instance  among  the  former  the  species  of  rhododendron.     In  these 
I  have  again  and  again  been  bafiied  to  reciprocate  a  cross  which  on 
one  side  was  comparatively  easy  to  be  effected.     When  the  lovely 
and    fragrant    Rhododendron   Edgeworthii    iirst    bloomed    in    this 
country,  all  were  eager  to  see  its   beauty  and  perfume  transfused 
into  dwarfer  and  hardier  forms.     Some  tried  the  cross  by  making  E. 
Edgeworthii   the  female  or   seed-bearer,  others  by  making  it  the 
male.     I  tried  it  in  both  ways,  but  all  my  efforts  failed  where  I 
attempted  the  cross  on  the  K.  Edgeworthii.     But  while  it  would  not 
be  brought  to  bear  hybrid  seed,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting 
a  cross  from  its  pollen  on  R.  ciliatum,  another   of    Dr.   Hooker's 
beautiful  Sikkim  species  having  all  the  desirable  requisites  of  hardi. 
hood,  dwarf   habit,  and  free-flowering  tendency ;    and,  singularly, 
just  as  I  had  obtained   and  sent   ofi  blooms   of  this  brood  to  lay 
before   the   committee   of    the    Horticultmal    Society   of    London, 
Messrs.  Teitch,  of  Chelsea,  anticipated  me  in  having  a  plant  of  this 
identical  cross  first  exhibited  before  that  committee,  which  is  now 
well-kno"wn  and  generally  cultivated  under  the  name  of  "Rhodo- 
dendron Princess  Alice."      Now,    neither  I  nor  anyone  who  ever 
tried   it,   so   far   as  I   know,  ever   effected  the  inverse  cross  of  R. 
ciliatum  on  R.  Edgeworthii ;    and  if  they  did,  the  progeny  would 
long  ere  now  have  appeared  in  nursery  catalogues.     There  is  yet 
one  other  instance  I  may  notice  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  am  now 
contending  for.     In  my  former  paper  I  noticed,  as  an  exception  to  a 
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rule  I  had  found  almost  general — viz.,  that  European  had  great 
aversion  to  cross  with  Asiatic  species — that  I  had,  notwithstanding, 
effected  such  a  hybrid  by  crossing  E.  eleagnoides  (another  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  acquisitions,  a  tiny  Sikkim  species)  on  the  European  R. 
hirsutum,  and  of  having  sent  the  survivor  of  the  two  plants  which 
came  of  it  to  Kew,  of  which,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Hooker  writes  me, 
that  it  dwindled  away  and  died  after  being  a  few  years  in  their 
hands  ;  but  by  no  possible  means  could  I  invert  that  cross,  or  get 
that  same  very  interesting  tiny  yellow-flowered  species,  R.  eleagnoides 
(a  form  of  E.  lepidotam),  to  submit  to  a  cross  from  any  species 
whatever. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  the  second  point  which  Wichura  lays  do^vn 
as  a  fact — viz.,  that  the  progeny  of  reciprocal  crossing,  whether  it 
is  A  on  B  or  B  on  A,  are  precisely  alike.  AVhile  my  past  e.yperi- 
enee  goes  with  what  I  observed  last  summer,  it  may  perhaps  suffice 
to  give  the  latest  instance.  Having,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Hooker,  obtained  seeds  of  a  beautiful  new  Califoruian  Arabis  (A. 
blepharophylla)  with  large  fiue  rose-tinted  flowers,  I  felt  desirous  to  in- 
fuse that  colour  into  gome  of  the  other  kinds  I  possessed.  After  trying 
it  on  several,  especially  on  A.  albida,  in  vain,  I  at  last  effected  a  cross 
— a  reciprocal  cross — betweenit  and  A.  Soyeri,  a  white-flowered  species 
from  the  Pyrenees,  something  like  A.  albida,  but  withglabrous foliage. 
(3f  the  cross  A.  Soyeri  on  A.  blepharophylla  I  have  raised  six  plants,  the 
product  of  two  very  largely  developed  seed-pods.  These  plants  are 
alive  and  healthy,  and  promise  an  improved  vigour  over  either 
parent.  That  the  cross  was  sure,  I  had  the  best  proof,  from  there 
being  no  seeds  in  the  normal  pods  of  the  seed-bearer.  Of  the  inverse 
cross  from  one  weakly  seed-pod  I  raised  one  plant,  which,  after 
maintaining  a  sickly  existence  for  some  two  months  or  so,  has  died 
off.  But  while  this  last  cross  was  equally  certain  as  the  others,  like 
it,  the  plant  had  more  of  the  mother  than  the  father  iu  it.  In  fact, 
I  have  ofteaer  found  the  maternal  type  most  marked  in  hybrid 
progeny.  I  have  various  crosses  effected  between  distinct  species  of 
rhododendron,  where,  while  the  male  manifests  his  presence,  the 
female  type  prevails.  I  have  it  in  E.  Jenkensi  crossed  by  E.  Edge- 
worthii,  R.  cancasicum  by  E.  cinnamomeum,  and  the  hybrid  from 
this  latter  cross  crossed  again  with  R.  Edgeworthii,  and  especially 
the  Sikkim  species  R.  virgatuni  crossed  with  another  of  my  hybrids, 
R.  ciliatum  by  R.  Edgeworthii — all  having  more  the  foliage  and  the 
aspect  of  the  mother  than  the  father. 

I  have  another  hybrid  of  the  same  R.  virgatum,  the  female  parent 
crossed,  I  believe,  by  Rhodothamnus  chamascistus,  a  tiny  procumbent 
plant  of  three  inches,  but  all  set  with  flower  buds — not,  as  in  the 
male  parent,  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  but,  as  in  the  female,  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  I  have  stated  my  belief  that  the  Rhodothamnus 
is  the  male  parent,  but  I  cannot  do  so  confidently,  fi'om  the  tallies 
having  got  into  confusion — the  specimens  being  planted  out.  But  as 
some  plants  were  obtained  from  that  cross,  and  as  this  is  the  smallest, 
I  regard  it  as  likeliest  to  be  the  true  progeny;  and  the  cross  being 
an  extreme  one — a  mule,  iu  fact,  it  is  open  to  question.  But  as  I 
have  this  season  eft"ected  still  more  extreme — certainly  more  unlikely 
— crosses  in  that  family,  where  there  could  bo  no  miscarriage,  yon 
may,  I  think,  take  it  as  true  in  the  meantime.  I  could  overwhelm 
you  with  proof.  Darwin,  at  page  333  of  the  last  edition  of  his 
"  Origin  of  Species,"  has  observed  the  above  tendency.  "  When  two 
species,"  he  aaj's,  "  are  crossed,  one  has  sometimes  a  prepotent  power 
of  impressing  its  likeness  on  the  hybrid  ;  and  so  I  believe  it  to  be 
with  varieties  of  plants." 

Naturalists  of  the  highest  note — Gsertner,  Kolrenter,  Naudin,  and 
Wichura — are  far  from  being  at  ono  on  the  subject  of  variability,  as 
Darwin  has  shown,  especially  as  relates  to  crosses,  1st,  between 
species  aud  species;  2iid,  between  species  and  varieties;  and  3rd, 
between  mongrel  offspring.  But  this  is  a  complex  subject,  and  when 
such  high  authorities  are  not  at  ono,  and  Darwin  admits  that  ho 
cannot  rociiiifile  tliom,  it  is  manifest  that  the  case  is  still  open  to 
furtlior  probation.  In  dealing  with  the  views  ot  Goertner,  to  whose 
testimony  ho  deservedly  accords  groat  value  (page 331),  Darwin  says 
.  that  (ia>rtner,  whoso  strong  wisli  "it  was  to  draw  a  distinct  lino 
between  species  and  varieties,  could  find  very  few,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  nui,  quite  unimportant,  differences  between  the  so-called  hybrid 
offspring  of  species  and  the  so-called  mongrel  offspring  of  varieties. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  agree  most  closely  in  many  im- 
portant respects.  The  most  important  distinction  is,  that  in  tho 
first  generation  mongrels  are  more  variable  than  hybrids  ;  but 
Giurtner  admits  that  hybrids  from  species  which  have  long  been 
cultivated  are  often  variable  iu  the  first  generation  ;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  striking  instances  of  this  fact.  Ga-rtner  further  admits 
that  hybrids  between  very  closely  allied  species  are  more  variable 
than  those  from  very  distinct  species,  and  this  shows  that  the 
diff'erence  in  the  degree  of  variability  graduates  away.  When 
mongrels  and  the  more  fertile  hybrids  are  propagated  for  several 
generations,  an  extreme  amount  of  variability  in   their  offspring  is 


notorious ;  but  some  few  cases,  both  of  hybrids  and  mongrels,  long 
retaining  uniformity  of  character  could  be  given.  The  variability, 
however,  in  the  successive  generations  of  mongrels  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  hybrids."  So  reservedly  does  Darwin  deal  with  a 
subject  on  which  tbe  opinions  of  others  could  be  brought  to  bear ; 
but  as  they  are  not  all  concurrent,  and  not  nnfrequently  conflicting 
(which  they  may  well  be  from  the  various  subjects  experimented  on) 
he  has  said,  with  commendable  moderation,  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject. 

(To  be  co>iti>iued.) 


EE-aRAFTINa  PEARS. 
Theue  has  been  a  good  deal  of  nusettlement  in  past  years  in  the 
list  of  peai's  regarded  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  some 
that  were  highly  lauded  at  first  have  proved  of  little  value.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  a  difference  in  soil  and  climate,  as  a  fruit 
which  succeeds  well  at  one  place  is  sometimes  worthless  at  another. 
A  few  that  gave  high  promise  are  found  to  be  liable  to  mildew  and 
cracking,  and  they  must  give  place  to  better  varieties.  Nearly  every 
man  who  has  now  an  orchard  of  pears,  would  like  to  change  some  of  his 
trees  for  other  sorts.  Fortunately,  the  operation  of  re-grafting  is 
remarkably  simple  and  easy  with  pear  trees,  and  by  the  insertiou  of 
twenty  grafts,  more  or  less,  on  each  tree,  properly  distributed,  a  new 
and  perfect  bearing  head  may  be  obtained  in  two  or  three  years. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  digging  up  and  throwing  out  such  trees  as  do 
not  bear  good  pears,  and  leaving  undesirable  vacancies  where  thej- 
stood,  they  are  readily  changed  to  the  very  best.  The  first  thing 
to  do,  after  having  secured  the  grafts,  is  to  prepare  the  trees  for 
re-grafting,  by  trimming  the  branches  of  most  of  their  fruiting  spurs, 
and  cutting  out  any  not  wanted  where  they  happen  to  be  too  thick. 
Then  cut  them  off  so  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid,  by  leaving  the 
bottom  ones  longest,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  top.  If  the 
branches  are  small,  they  may  be  whip  grafted,  but  usually  they  will 
be  much  too  largo  and  will  require  cleft  grafting.  We  have  seen 
large  numbers  of  dwarf  pear  trees  which  wore  eight  or  nine  j-ears 
old  when  worked  over,  that  in  three  years  were  as  perfect  trees  and 
as  abundant  bearers  as  those  which  had  not  been  thus  changed.  An 
active  grafter  will  work  over  twenty  or  thirty  such  trees  in  a  ilay, 
setting  a  dozen  or  twenty  grafts  on  each.— CiiHira  fur. 


BOOT  GRAFTING  APPLES. 
Apples  may  be  grafted  successfnlly  as  follows  :  Seedlings  grown 
on  rich  loamy  soil,  either  one  or  two  years  old  are  lifted  when  there 
is  no  frost  iu  autumn,  cleaned  and  stored  in  sand,  in  a  cellar,  and 
not  so  damp  as  to  be  liable  to  mildew.  The  scions  should  consist  of 
the  previous  summer's  growth.  Gut  them  into  four  or  five  inch  pieces, 
each  having  from  four  to  si.x  good,  sound,  perfectly  formed  buds.  The 
lower  end  of  each  of  these  pieces  should  be  cut,  as  in  ordinary  graft- 
ing, and  the  roots  cut  about  four  inches  long.  Tho  best  piece  is  the 
one  at  the  collar.  At  tho  upper  end  of  each  piece  of  root  make  a 
vertical  cut  upwards,  forming  a  flat  surface  into  which,  from 
the  upper  end,  cut  a  slit  forming  a  tongue,  which  will  fit  a  correspond- 
ing slit  previously  made  in  the  scion.  With  a  little  practice,  anyone 
can  make  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  that  of  the  root  on  tlie  ends 
where  tho  flat  surfaces  are  formed  fit  so  closely  that  the  sap  of  the 
one  can  flow  into  the  other  and  produce  tho  granulation  or  healing 
process  without  failure.  The  fitting  can  be  done  so  that  the  union 
will  be  quite  strong;  Ijut  to  make  the  matter  doubly  sure,  the  best 
way  is  to  tie  with  a  string  which  has  been  s.\turated  with  hot  graft- 
ing wax.  Peai's,  pbims,  and  cherries,  maj'  be  grafted  in  this  way, 
only  tho  root  should  be  left  longer,  and  only  tho  collar  cut  used.  The 
next  important  matter  is  tho  proper  care  of  tho  grafts.  T  have  been 
most  successful  by  packing  them  upright  in  a  sliallow  box,  say  one 
inch  deeper  than  the  grafts  are  long,  after  dipping  ono-lialf  ot  tho 
roots  into  a  piiddlo  made  of  clay  and  fresh  cow  dung,  and  filling  up 
with  sand,  leaving  abo\it  an  inch  of  the  scion  above  the  sni-face.  The 
boxes  of  grafts  should  then  be  stored  in  a  dark  part  of  the  cellar 
until  frost  is  over  and  tho  ground  is  quite  ready  to  receive  them. — 
American  Paper. 


MINIATURE  BERRY-BEARING  AUCUBAS. 

A  FEW  days  since,  when  visiting  the  plantations  of  tho  Fleuristo 
de  la  Viile  do  I'aris.  amongst  many  otlier  interesting  mattei'^,  we 
observed  a  method  oinployed  by  11.  Loury,  head  jiropagator  of  that 
establishnu'iit,  for  obtaining  .Vucubas  hiden  with  fruit  in  very  small 
])ots.  This  is  cffoetod  by  cutting  from  strong  plants  branches 
bearing  berries  which  have  arrived  at  their  full  size,  and  striking 
them  as  cuttings.  Treated  in  this  way  in  November  and  December, 
and  even  in  January,  iu  about  six  weeks  one  can  have  miniature 
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plants  well  rooted,  laden  with  fruit,  and  apparently  several  years 
old.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
soon  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
very  important  branch  of  commerce. — Bevue  Sorticole. 


THE   AET   OF    GHAFTING. 

(Continued  from  page  467.) 
GR-iFTING  ■VTITII   DeTACHED    ScIONS. — GENERAL   DlKECTIONS. — 

The  stock  is  a  perfect  plant,  or  almost  so,  for  we  shall  some- 
times iise  a  branch  cutting  or  a  piece  of  a  root.  It  is  grown 
either  where  it  is  to  remain  or  in  the  nursery,  or  else  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  pot  in  order  to  be  grafted  under  glass  with  the 
air  partially  excluded.  Perfect  stocks  are  usually  grafted  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain  ;  sometimes  iu  the  case  of  graftings 
made  during  the  repose  of  the  sap,  the  stocks  are  taken  up  iu 
order  to  graft  them,  aud  laid  in  a  treuch  or  under  a  shed. 
The  scion  is  a  branch  or  part  of  a  branch,  bearing  at  least  one 
eye,  and  from  two  to  six  inches  in  length.  The  shorter  scions 
are  used  in  the  case  of  kinds  with  closely  set  buds  or  expensive 
varieties.  Iu  a  cold  climate  they  must  be  of  a  greater  length. 
The  scions  may  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  when  the  sap 
has  gone  to  rest,  for  spring  graftings ;  they  should  be  kept 
then  in  the  shade  of  a  building  or  tree,  with  the  ends  buried  in 
fine  sand.  If  they  are  not  required  to  be  used  until  the  sap 
begins  to  flow  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  entu'elj' 
covered  with  sand.  Evergreen  scions  should  not  be  detached 
from  the  parent  tree  until  immediately  before  they  are  grafted, 
and  the  leaves  should  be  left  on  them.  Deciduous  kinds 
grafted  in  summer  should  be  cut  from  the  parent  within 
twenty -four  hours  before  grafting,  and  their  leaves  at  once 
cut  off.  It  will  matter  little  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
whether  the  upper  bud  of  the  scion  be  a  terminal  or  a  lateral 
one.  A  shoot  if  too  long  may  be  shortened,  and,  if  reciuired, 
may  furnish  several  scions.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  joining 
and  cohesion  of  the  two  parts,  the  scion  is  more  or  less  cut  at 
the  base  iu  a  sloping  direction  or  splice  cut  It  should  also  be 
so  placed  on  the  stock  that  a  bud  of  the  latter  may  be  on  a 
level  with  the  graft,  either  opposite  to  it  or  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  draw  the  sap,  and  thereby  promote  the  cohesion  of 
the  parts.  The  diiierent  sections  of  branch  grafting  are  side- 
grafting,  crown-graftmg,  grafting  de  precision,  cleft-graftmg, 
English  method,  and  mixed  grafting. 

Section  I. 

Side-Graeting. — The  term  side-grafting  might  be  applied 
to  a  vast  nmnber  of  processes  of  grafting  ui  which  the  head 
of  the  stock  is  not  cut  away.  But  we  have  limited  the  term 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  scion  is  inserted  into  the  side  of 
the  stem,  or  on  a  branch  of  the  stock,  either  between  the  bark 
and  the  alburnum,  or  into  the  alburnum  itself,  the  bark  in  no 
case  being  removed. 

Side-Grafting  under  the  Bark. — General  Direotions. — 
When  it  is  desii'ed  to  graft  a  branch  on  the  side  of  a  stem  and 
under  the  bark,  the  stock  must  be  in  a  state  of  vegetation, 
and  the  operation  is  performed  either  in  April  or  May,  at  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  when  it  is  said  to  be  done  with  a  shooting 
bud ;  or  from  July  to  September,  when  it  is  termed  a  graft 
with  a  dormant  bud.  In  the  first  case  (with  a  shooting  bnd), 
we  use  scions  of  the  previous  year,  which  have  been  laid  in  at 
the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  in  a  cellar,  to  preserve  their  vitality, 
and  the  sap  being  in  motion  at  the  time  they  are  used,  the  graft 
will  develop  itself  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
second  case  (with  a  dormant  bud),  in  which  the  graft  will  not 
develop  itseK  until  the  year  following,  scions  of  the  current 
year  are  used,  cut  on  the  day  of  grafting.  If  they  are  deci- 
duous kinds,  the  leaves  are  cut  off.  We  have  said  before,  that 
scions  of  evergreens  should  not  be  cut  till  the  last  moment, 
and  are  not  to  be  stripped  of  their  leaves.  In  both  of  these 
methods  the  tops  of  branches  with  a  terminal  bud  form  excel- 
lent scions.  We  know  two  systems  of  side-graftino-  under 
the  bark,  one  iu  which  the  scion  is  a  piece  of  a  branch  pure 
and  simple ;  in  the  other,  it  is  a  branch  cut  from  the  parent, 
with  a  heel  or  strip  attached  to  the  base.— C7/arZes  Bcdtet's 
'■  I'Art  de  Greffer." 

(To  ie  continued.) 
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GLASS  AND  IRON  COPING  FOE  FEUIT  WALLS. 

iNEVEKbefore  registered  such  a  day  as  Sunday  last,  April  21st,  with 
the  pears,  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries  in 
full  flower,  and  the  snow  quite  covering  the  flowers  and  foliage  for  a 
few  hours.  The  morning  commenced  dull,  with  a  frosty  north-east 
breeze,  and  soft  snow  began  falling  at  nine  a.m.,  which  continued  for 
four  hours,  covering  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Heavy  rain 
afterwards  set  in,  and  when  it  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  the 
melted  snow  aud  rain  registered  one  inch  and  twenty-one  parts  by  the 
rain  gauge.  The  eifect  of  such  weather  on  the  blossoms  of  fruit 
trees  must  be  very  injurious,  and  shows  that  in  our  fickle  chmate 
means  of  protection  must  be  taken  by  all  gardeners  so  as  to  have  a 
supply  of  wall  fruit  every  year.  The  glass  and  iron  coping  to  fruit 
walls,  of  which  you  gave  illustrations  last  week  (p.  476),  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  excellent  mode  of  answering  such  a  purpose,  and  with 
the  coping  converted  into  a  regular  fruit  house,  it  must  be  still  more 
effectual.  A  south  wall  covered  with  such  a  coping  would  be  just 
the  situation  in  which  to  set  good  crops  of  apricots ;  aud  then,  by 
covering  them  with  the  glass  lights  in  the  summer,fruit  could  behad 
of  the  finest  flavour  and  size.  The  apricot,  it  is  well  known,  will 
not  bear  forcing  much,  or  set  its  fruit  well,  unless  it  has  plenty  of 
dry  spring  air  wafting  amongst  its  blossoms  in  Pebmary  and  March. 
The  pennanent  glass  erection  manufactured  by  the  same  company,  • 
named  their  expanding  fruit  house,  is  evidently  another  excellent 
plan  for  preserving  the  most  choice  and  valuable  of  our  wall  fruit. 
Having  had  the  management  of  a  similar  erection  for  some  time,  I 
can  speak  from  experience  of  the  many  uses  to  which  such  cases  can 
be  put,  such  as  growing  salads  iu  winter  and  hardening  off  bedding 
plants  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  growing  the  finest  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  and  cherries  in  the  summer. 

Welhecli,  Worl;iop,  Notts.  William  Tillery. 


ROYAL  HOETIGULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  FEUIT 
COMMITTEE. 

When  this  was  first  formed,  I,  among  others,  thought  we  should 
gain  some  practical  information  from  it ;  but,  except  to  the  few  who 
have  opportunities  of  attending  its  meetings,  it  is  a  blank.  I 
remember  committees  being  formed  all  over  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  naming  fruits  and  obtaining  general  information 
respecting  them,  but  now  we  never  hear  a  word. about  them,  a 
fact  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  broken  up.  I 
remember  a  certain  worthy  doctor  at  Turnham  Green  once  telling 
me  that  science  and  £.  s.  d.  would  never  agree,  but  that  practice 
and  £.  s.  d.  would  work  well  together.  The  latter,  therefore,  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  I  say  practical  information  is  the  sort  wanted. 
Now,  for  me  to  foreshadow  anything  like  a  comprehensive  plan  hy 
which  this  object  might  be  attained,  would  be  assuming  more  than 
I  have  a  right  to  do;  nevertheless  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  throw 
out  a  few  hints. for  the  consideration  of  the  fruit  committee.  What  we 
cultivators  as  a  class  want  to  know  is  this.  What  kinds  of  fruit  do 
best,  and  what  sorts  are  unsatisfactory,  in  different  localities  ?  This 
surely  might  be  got  at  by  the  Society  instructing  its  pomological 
director  to  make  a  tour  (but  not  by  rail)  throughout  the  country 
in  different  directions,  and  publishing  the  result.  Por  example, 
Flemish  Beauty  Pear  is  really  good  at  Chiswick,  while  at  Arundel 
it  is  perfectly  useless;  on  the  other  hand,  Beurre  d'Aremberg  is 
bad  at  Chiswick,  but  first-class  at  Arundel,  At  Frogmore,  Knight's 
Monarch  is  perfection  itself,  but  at  Blackmore,  Essex,  though  iu 
the  best  soil  I  ever  put  a  spade  in,  it  is  simply  useless.  At  Thoresbj', 
in  Nottinghamshire,  Winter  Nelis  does  well,  while  here  it  refuses 
to  grow  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  is  quite  useless  in  flavour.  At 
York,  Swan's  Egg  is  very  fine,  while  in  the  south  of  England  it  is 
bad.  The  same  holds  good  with  Apples  and  other  fruits.  I  may 
be  told  that,  as  gardeners,  we  ought  to  know  all  about  these  matters. 
So  we  do  in  our  own  localities  ;  but  we  are  such  a  migrating  race  that 
to  day  we  are  here,  while  in  a  month  we  may  be  one  hundred  miles 
away,  and  be  called  upon  at  once  by  our  new  employer  to  replant 
or  make  new  fruit  gardens — a  critical  matter  when  we  are  strange 
to  the  locality.  If  the  information  was  given  the  necessity  for 
which  I  have  so  imperfectly  tried  to  point  out,  we  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  fulfil  suci  a  duty  as  that  just  alluded  to.  Much 
might  be  done  in  the  matter  by  gardeners  themselves,  if  we  could 
only  persuade  them  "to  state  their  experiences  in  reference  to  the 
fruits  they  find  to  succeed  best;  but  so  many  say,  "  I  cannot  write  " ; 
to  such  let  me  say.  Pear  not,  give  the  Editor  of  The  Garden 
your  ideas,  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  E.  Gimeet,  Bunjldey. 
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ASPECTS     OF    VEGETATION. 

MADAGASCAR  ORCHIDS. 
Our  gardens  are  indebted  to  the  Uqv.  Wca..  Ellis,  of  Hod- 
desdonrtor  two  fine  kiuds  of  Augrajcum,  viz.,  A.  superbuin,  a 
fine  variety  of  A.  eburneum,  bearing  blooms  of  large  size,  and 
of  ivory  whiteness ; 
andA.  sosquipedale, 
a  wonderful   plant, 
certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of    its  class. 
The  way   m  which 
these      and      some 
other  orchids  grow 
in     Madagascar    is 
thus    described    by 
Mr.  Ellis  :— 

"  Orchids  were 
aijundant,  and  ofteu 
occupied  positions  in 
which  the  growers  of 
these  plants  in  Eng- 
land would  little  ex- 
pect to  find  them,  but 
in  which  they  gave  an 
indescribable  singula- 
rity and  eiann  to  the 
landscape.  The  Umo- 
dorums  were  numerous 
in  parts  of  the  road, 
and  foi-med  quite  a 
ball  of  interlaced  roots 
at  the  base  of  the 
bulbs.  A  small  species, 
resembling  in  habit 
and  growth  the  Cama- 
rotis  pur]iurea,  but 
tiuite  unknown  to  me, 
and  bearing  a  vast 
profusion  of  white  and 
sulphur  tinted  flowers, 
often  enlivened  the 
sides  of  the  road  along 
which  we  passed.  But 
the  augriccuuis,  both 
Ji.  snperbura  and  A. 
sesqnipedalc  were  the 
most  abundant  and 
beautiful.  I  noticed 
that  Ihcy  grew  mo.'it 
plentifully  (m  trees  of 
thinnest  foliage,  and 
that  the  A.  sesquipe- 
dalc  WU3  seldom,  if 
ever,  seen  on  the 
ground,  but  grew  high 
tip  amongst  the 
branches, often  throw- 
ing out  longstraggling 
stems  terminating  in 
a  few  small,  and  often 
n[>parontly  shrivelled, 
leaves.  The  roots  also 
partook  of  the  same 
habit.  They  Mere 
seldom  branched  or 
spreading,  but  long, 
tough,  and  single, 
sometimes  running 
down  the  branch  or 
trunk  of  a  tree,  be- 
tween the  fissures  in 
the  rough  bark,  to  the 

length  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet;  and  so  tough  am 
required  c(nisiderable  force  to  detach  or  break  ther 
plants  were  in  Houer  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
aiipcarance  ot   the   leaves,  the  flowers  were  largi 


StricUnos  Troc,  with  Orchids  (.\n^-iccum  superljuin)  ^rrowiii^  on  the  Tnmk  ftiid  Bmuches. 
Siigo  Tree  (Cycns  circinalis)  in  the  distance. 


tenacious  that  it 
Many  of  these 
small,  shrivelled 
ami  the  yellow 
colour  strotigly  marked.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
spleuditl  Augrascum  sesiiuipodalc  growing  on  the  trunk  of  a  decaying 
or  fallen  tree,  as  sho>vn  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and  sending 


its  tough  roots  down  the  trunk  to  the  moist  parts  of  the  vegetation 
on  the  ground.  I  found  one  decayed  tree  lying  on  the  ground 
almost  overgrown  with  grass  and  ferns,  on  the  rotten  trauk  of  which 
the  A.  sesquipedale  was  growing  most  luxuriantly.  The  roots  which 
had  penetrated  the  soft  trunk  of  this  dead  tree  were  white  and  fleshy, 
while  the  leaves  were  longer  and  comparatively  soft  aud  green. 
There  were  neither  flawers  nor  flower-stalks  on  any  of  the  plants 

growing  in  the  rich 
vegetable  mould  fm-- 
nished  by  this  old 
dead  tree. 

"  The  habits  of  the 
supcrbum  were  quite 
different.  Of  these 
the  fleshy  roots  formed 
a  sort  of  network  at 
the  base  of  the  bulb. 
Dm'ing  the  journey  I 
occasionally  noticed 
both  kinds  gi'owing 
not  only  on  the 
branches  of  living 
trees,  but  very  ofteu 
high  up  on  the  bare 
barked  trunks  of  the 
dead  trees.  Some- 
times in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  an  arm  with 
the  trunk  of  a  largo 
naked  tree,  apparently 
without  a  fragment  of 
bark  adhering  to  the 
trunk,  a  bunch  of 
nioss,  or  a  cluster  of 
orchids,  or  both  min- 
gled together,  would 
be  growing  apparently 
with  great  vigour, 
and  often  in  fall 
flower.  More  than 
one  tall  bare  trunk, 
twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter, 
aud  thirty  feet  high, 
stood  surmounted,  or 
surrouuiled  near  its 
summit,  by  a  cluster 
of  augnecuins,  with 
their  long,  sword- 
shaped,  fieshy  leaves; 
or,  what  was  more 
beautiful  still,  a  lino 
specimen  of  some 
species  of  birds-nest 
fern.  The  contrast 
between  the  white, 
shining,  barkless 
trunk,  iind  these  ver- 
dant clusters  of  plants 
on  the  top,  was  some- 
times very  striking; 
especially  us  tlie 
orcliids  were  often  in 
flower,  and  by  their 
growth  altogether 
suggested  the  idea 
that  by  the  decay  of 
their  own  roots  a 
receptacle  was  formed 
for  the  moisture  or 
the  rain  by  which  tho 
plant  was  nourished. 
This  combination  of 
life  and  deatli,  growth 
and  decay,  in-eseiited  one  of  tho  most  singular  amongst  tho  many,  to 
me,  new  ami  curious  aspects  of  nature  which  my  journey  afforded." 

Ill  some  parts  of  Madagascar  luiinbers  of  Orchids  are  to  be 
found  gro\Yiiig  hixuriantlj-  in  most  picturesque  positions. 

Wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis's  interesting  \tork, "  Madiigasoar 
Revisited,"  for  our  excellent  illustration  of  tropical  vegetation. 
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SOMERLBYTON  aAEDENS,  SUFFOLK. 
(OontinueA  from  page  490.) 

Lei  us  advert  once  more  to  the  glassliouses  at  this  fine  place. 
Then-  elegance  as  regards  construction  will  be  made  apparent 
by  our  illustrations,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  amply 
ornamented  with  statuary.  Amongst  the  conservatory  corri- 
dors, of  which  there  are  several,  the  one  we  have  selected  for 
illustration  is  perhaps  the  most  striking,  It  is  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  of  proportionate  height  and  width,  terminating  with 
a  noble  statue,  of  which  we  have  given  a  separate  illustration 
somewhat  magnified.  Grand  and  costly  statuary,  indeed,  forms 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  embellishment  of  this  princely 
establishment ;  for,  look  where  you  may,  your  eyes  are  sure  to 
rest  on  some  magnificent  work  of  art  of  this  kind  ;  nor  is  this 
the  case  in  the  conservatories  only,  for  in  the  flower  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds,  and,  in 
fact,  everywhere  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the 
mansion,  statues  abound. 
An  elegant  drapery  of 
climbing  plants,  it  will  be 
seen,  decorates  the  pillars, 
trellises,  and  arches  of  the 
corridors  in  such  a  natural 
and  enchanting  way  as  to 
set  their  beauties  off  to 
excellent  advantage.  All 
the  climbers  here  are 
grown  in  borders,  where 
their  roots  are  allowed  to 
ramble  comparatively  un- 
restrained, a  plan  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  con- 
fining them  in  pots. 
Vases,  some  sixty  or  so 
in  number,  tastefullj' 
filled  with  suitable  plants, 
also  give  additional 
charms  to  this  structure. 
The  seats  which  line  the 
side  of  the  corridor,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration, 
may  be  either  used  as 
resting  spots  or  as  stands 
for  pots  or  vases. 

The  Palm  House  is 
entered  through  a  noble 
archway,  in  front  of  which 
is  a  magnificent  marble 
statue  of  "  Hymen,"  by 
Byrtrom.  -  Behind  this 
fine  piece  of  sculpture 
will  be  seen  the  tall  and 
graceful  forms  of  Draca3- 
nas  and  Palms,  together 
with  other  types  of  a 
noble  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  Palms  are 
clothed  with   a  fine   and 

healthy  foliage,  and  even  those  whose  pots  are  raised  some 
feet  above  the  gromid  are  well  furnished  with  leaves. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of 
vegetables  and  herbs,  with  the  exception  of  a  herbaceous 
border  along  both  sides  of  the  centre  walk.  It  contains  no 
fruit  trees,  for  which  provision  is  made  elsewhere.  In  size  it 
is  a  little  over  an  acre,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high 
brick  walls.  The  whole  of  the  south  aspect  of  the  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  garden  is  covered  with  glass,  under  which 
peaches  and  nectarines  are  grown.  This  house  is  crossed  in 
the  centre  by  a  walk  wMch  runs  through  it  at  that  point  into 
the  kitchen  garden.  Its  front  has  a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet, 
and  has  a  wide  trellis  inside,  on  which  the  trees  are  traiaed ; 
the  back  is  also  covered  with  fruit  trees.  The  west  side  of  the 
east  wall  is  covered  with  lean-to  houses,  in  which  vines  and 
figs  are  grown  to  perfection.  The  south  side  of  the  north 
wall  is  also  covered  by  lean-to  houses,  which,  instead  of  being 
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glazed  in  the  ordinary  flat  manner,  are  on  the  ridge  and 
furrow  system ;  but  as  this  system  exposes  the  roof  more  to 
the  action  of  wind  than  a  flat  surface,  it  is  not  considered  so 
good  as  ordinary  glazing.  These  houses  are  divided,  hke  the 
others,  into  various  compartments,  each  being  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  vines  and  peaches,  under  the  shade  of  which  bedding- 
plants,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  vines  are  mostly  young,  and  very 
promising.  Their  roots  are  planted  inside  the  house,  the 
borders  for  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of 
slates,  which  divide  them  into  separate  compartments  from  the 
surface  to  the  drainage,  so  that  no  communication  whatever 
exists  between  the  roots  of  different  sorts.  By  this  means 
should  any  accident  befall  one  plant,  the  root  could  be  examined 
and,  if  necessary,  removed,  and  the  border  renewed  without  any 
damage  being  done  to  the  others.  The  peach  houses  in  this 
range,are  filled  with  some  fine  old  trees  in  capital  condition, 

and  loaded  with  fruit. 
One  division  alone  is 
filled  by  Noblesse  peach 
trees,  the  others  are 
planted  with  Eoyal 
George,  Late  Admirable, 
Teton  de  Yenus,  and 
other  peaches,  together 
with  various  kinds  of 
nectarines.  Both  sides  of . 
the  west  wall  are  covered 
with  fruit  trees.  At  the 
back  of  the  north  wall 
are  the  mushroom  houses, 
and  other  buildings 
usually  to  be  found  there. 
A  few  yards  farther 
north  are  ranges  of 
forcing  pits  for  asparagus, 
pines,  salads,  and  other 
vegetables ;  also  for  bed- 
ding plants.  These  pits 
are  all  heated  by  hot- 
water  pipes. 

Contiguous  to  this  is 
an  apple  orchard  of  about 
two  acres  in  extent,  in  ' 
which  the  trees  bear  heavy 
crops  of  good  fruit.  The 
ground  is  uncropped  with 
any  kind  of  vegetable ; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  dug 
every  year,  and  through- 
out the  summer  kept  neat 
and  clean  by  means  of  the 
hoe  and  rake.  Close 
pruning  is  not  so  much 
practised  here  as  in 
many  places,  for  Mr.  Hop - 
kirk,  the  gardener,  con- 
siders that  by  otherwise 
carefully  attending  to  the 
trees,  removing  from 
them  useless  and  un- 
productive branches,  and  keeping  them  in  a  condition  easy 
of  access  for  fruit  gathering — a  method  similar  to  that  pursued 
by  the  market  gardeners — he  reaps  a  more  plentiful  harvest 
than  by  otherwise  using  the  knife  so  severely  as  is  generally 
done.  Apart  from  this  is  a  pear  orchard  of  about  an  acre, 
which  is  also  similarly  treated. 

Seldom  have  we  seen  peach  trees  more  promising  than 
those  in  this  establishment,  in  which  there  are  some  very  old 
trees  ;  one  of  these  is  planted  near  the  middle  of  a  division  of 
one  of  the  fruit  houses,  and  its  branches  are  trained  in  all 
directions  along  the  roof,  completely  filling  the  house.  The 
next  compartment  is  occvipied  by  three  trees,  one  in  the  middle 
and  two  in  the  front  of  the  house ;  these  old  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  thinnmg  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  Pine-apples  are  grown  here  in  frames, 
in  which  bottom  heat  is  supplied  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 
One  set  of  frames  is  devoted  to  fruiting  jjlants,  another  to 
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succession  plaats,  and  a  third  to  suckers ;  and  seldom  have 
we  seen  plants  in  finer  condition,  or  producing  better  flavoured 
fruit.  The  furthest  advanced  of  these  are  now  approaching 
maturity.  The  kinds  gro^n  for  winter  use  are  the  smooth- 
leaved  Cayenne  and  Black  -Jamaica ;  those  for  summer  con- 
sumption are  confined  to  the  Queen  variety,  ofi  which  Mr. 
Hopkirk  obtains  annually  a  heavy  crop  of  large  and  fine  fruit. 
Through  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor,  these  gardens  arc 
open  to  tko  public  every  Wednesday  throughout  the  year. 


THE    SIX    OF    SPADES, 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

The  President's  Lecture — {conthi-ued). 

And  now  must  I  confess,  with  a  blush  upon  my  cheek  as 
deeply  crimson  as  Seuateur  Vaisse,  well  described  in  the 
Rose  Catalogues  as  "  in- 
tensely glowing  .scarlet," 
that  for  some  fifteen  years 
of  my  existence  I  wallved 
"  this  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,"  with  about  as 
lively  an  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  a  garden 
as  may  be  supposed  to 
be  experienced  Ijy  a  col- 
lared eel.  Abruptly  and 
completely,  like  a  coquette 
deserting  a  l^aronet  for  a 
peer,  I  transferred  my 
affections  from  Flora  to 
Pomona.,  and  became 
miseraljly  oblivious  of  all 
flowers  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
in  my  absorbing  greedi- 
ness of  all  fruits,  whicli 
I  crroncousl)'  supposed 
to  be  good  for  food. 

I  have  nnt,  my  dear 
Brother  Spades,  I  as- 
sure you,  one  unkindly 
thought  against  apples  ;  I 
have  not  a  detrimental 
remark  to  make  against 
gooseberries,  however 
green.  Childhood,!  know, 
will' distend  its  little  self, 
boyhood  will  fill  its  large 
pockets,  and  youth  must 
nave  its  fling  (at  the  pear 
tree),  whatever  age  may 
]3reach.  For  myself,  so 
far  from  sermonizing,  I 
thoronglily  admire  that 
magnificent  digestion, 
which  is  no  longer  mine  ; 
I  fondly  desiderate  that 
glorious  palate,  for  which 
no  Magnum  Bonum  \vas 
too  unripe  ;  and  I  mourn- 
fully envy  those  noble  grinders,  wli 
grapple  oven  with  the  jicach's  iron  stone. 

But  while  1  speak  ajiprovingly  of  this  eai-ly  fondness  for  fruil, 
and  say  of  it,  as  Sam  Wellcr  said  of  kissing  the  ])retty  liousc- 
maid,  that  "  it's  Natur,  ain"t  it  i*"  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
fondness  of  flowers  should  not  be  developed  contemporane- 
ously, or  why  in  childhood  and  boyhood,  and  in  many  cases 
throughout  manhood  too,  the  sense  of  sight  and  of  smell  should 
minister  oulj',  so  far  as  jifardcuing  is  concerned,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  tongues  and  throats,  and  cease  to  co-operate  with 
the  heart  and  l)rain.  Why  sliould  not  tliat  love  of  the  beautiful, 
whicli  is  innate  in  every  exile  from  Edeii.bc  encouraged  by  our 
pastors  and  masters,  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  the 
Greek  grairimarl-'  Why  should  not  our  schools — and  there  arc 
many,  thank  heaven,  in  which  refinement  of  taste  is  no  longer 
derided,  and  wlicre  it  is  no  longer  considered  effeminate  to 
avow  an  :i(liuiraliiin   of  the  work,"!  of  God -why    should  not 
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these  schools  have  their  garden  as  well  as  their  playground  ? 
and  why  should  not  those  who  will  hereafter  have  gardens  of 
their  own  bo  instructed  in  that  happiest  and  most  useful  of 
all  sciences,  horticulture  ?  What  arts  could  be  better  worth 
learning  than  those  of  making  our  homes  beautiful,  of  pro- 
viding ourselves  with  a  uever-failing  source  of  innocent 
gratification,  and  of  supplying  to  those  around  us  the  continual 
refreshment  of  delicious  fruits,  with  a  healthful  abundance  of 
those  vegetables,  which  are  adjuncts,  as  excellent  as  they  are 
economical,  to  every  man's  daily  food. 

From  these  plaints  you  will  infer,  my  friends,  that  I  had 
small  encouragement  in  my  earlier  years  to  foster  my  first  love 
of  flowers,  and  that  I  received  no  instruction  whatever  iu  the 
gentle  craft  of  the  spade.  Once  or  twice  during  my  schooLliood 
the  old  light  emitted  a  feeble  ray,  and  I  was  so  far  illumined 
on  a  special  occasion  as  to  lay  out  ninepence  on  a  Fuchsia.     It 

was  received,  I  recollect, 
on  its  arrival  from  the 
nurserj-,  with  a  great  pro- 
fession of  regard  and  ad- 
miration from  several  of 
the  bigger  boys,  and  they 
jiroceeded  at  once  to  de- 
monstrate their  aft'ection 
b}'  administering  a  variety 
of  liquid  manures,  such  as 
blacking,  sour  beer,  and 
mustard,  which  they  as- 
sured me,  on  the  authori- 
ties of  gardeners  at  home, 
who  had  made  the  Fuchsia 
their  special  study,  -nould 
cause  an  immediate  and 
gigantic  growth.  But 
when  they  proceeded, 
'■  according  "  (so  they 
said)  ■'  to  the  invariable 
]n-actice  at  Kew  Gardens, 
and  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Lindley."  to 
distribute  a  fire  shovel  of 
hot  cinders  around  my 
poor  little  plant,  credulity 
gave  place  to  bitter  tears  ; 
and  though  I  had  the 
subsequent  satisfaction  of 
definitely  discomfiting  in 
five  roundsayoung gentle- 
man, who  thought  to  im- 
jn-ove  the  occasion  by  ad- 
dressing me  as  a  "sniifling 
softy,"  I  took  heart  no 
moredirring  my  scholastic 
term,  to  exhibit  single 
specimens  in  jiots.    ■ 

In  the  groves  of  Acado- 
mus  (to  use  that  beautiful 
diction,  which  is  a  trifle 
more  apin-opriate  to  tlie 
groves  of  Bhirncy)  there 
prevailed,  floriculturally  speaking,  as  remarkable  a  dearth 
as  dreariness.  Beneath  the  trees  of  those  renowned 
plantations,  which  dip  their  metaphorical  branches  in  the 
limpid  waters  of  Isis  and  of  Cam,  we  grew  nothing  but  Scarlet 
Kunncrs  (undergraduates  in  hunting  costume,  swiftly  darting 
from  quadrangle  and  cloister  to  avoid  collegiate  and  proctorial 
authorities)  ;  a  few  Stocks  (the  freshmen  wore  them,  when 
there  was  not  the  same  connection  as  now  between  a  Buckle 
and  Civilization);  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bacheloi's'  Buttons 
(straps  being  the  fashion  in  those  days,  and  wrist-studs 
unrevealcd). 

AVe  attended,  it  is  true,  with  a  jirompt  punctuality  the 
flower  shows  in  "Worcester"  Gardens,  and  no  one  could  gnzc 
more  earnestly  than  we  did  upon  those  very  delicate  Roses  and 
Tulips,  which  require  the  protection  of  a  bonnet.  We  came 
away,  moreover,  with  quite  a  longing  for  Heartsease,  and  were 
ourselves  most  perfect  examples  of  Sensitive  Plants  nud  oC 
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Love-lies-bleeding.  But  all  this  in  figure,  and  that  figure  a 
cipher.  We  never  looked  at  the  flowers,  nor  thought  of  them  ; 
and  when  I  was  asked  by  a  floral  friend  whether  I  had 
seen  that  lovely  Polly-anthus,  I  urged  him,  to  his  grand 
amusement,  to  point  out  at  once  the  beauteous  Mary,  arid,  if 
possible,  to  introduce  me.  I  never  met  him  afterwards,  but  he 
had  something  facetious,  as  he  supposed,  to  say  in  reference  to 
my  mistake,  "  Should  I  like  to  know  the  fair  Hannah- 
Gallis,  the  charming  Carry-OiJsis,  the  celebrated  Miss-Bm- 
bryanthemum,  the  two  great  heiresses  Miss  Mary-Gold  and 
Miss  Annie-Money  ?  Had  I  seen  anything  latterly  of  John- 
Quil,  Bill-Bergia,  or  Stephen-Otis  ;  of  my  Scotch  friend, 
Mac-Ranthus,  or  my  Irish  friend,  Phil-0'Dendron  ?" 

And  so,  sans  ears,  sans  eyes,  sans  nose,  I  wandered,  flower- 
less,  through  a  flowery  world.  Some,  perhaps,  may  tell  me 
that  it  was  better  so  ;  that  boyhood  should  find  its  recreations 
in  active  games,  and 
youth  in  the  sports  of 
the  field;  and  that  flori- 
culture is  incompatible  -^^!.>:s^?b. 
with  that  hardy  phy- 
sical training,  which 
hereafter  is  to  make  the 
man.  But  I  designate 
this  doctrine  humbug. 
Why  should  a  boy  be  less 
brave  or  strong,  if  taught 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
things  about  his  daily 
path?  or  why  should 
youth  ride  more  timidly 
tohounds,  because  it  had  a 
flower  in  its  coat  ?  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things. 
Atimetotend  some  grace- 
ful plant,  as  well  as  to 
kick  a  foot-ball;  a  time  to 
store  the  heart  with  gentle 
attachments  and  refined 
tastes,  as  well  as  to  run 
and  row;  a  timeto  develop 
the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  physical  powers. 

At  length,  to  revert  to 
my  own  history,  a 
brighter  morn  dawned 
upon  my  darkness.  A 
single  star,  twinkling  in 
the  firmament,  first  told 
the  advent  of  a  jocund 
day ;  and  that  star,  my 
friends,  was — A  Rose  ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Fresiclent's  Lechire — 

{conthmed). 

As  a  look,  a  gesture,  a 

picture,  a  song,  a  perfume, 

may   suddenly   transport 

the  mind  to  things  and  thoughts,  forgotten  half  a  life,  so 
did  this  rose,  a  Salvator  Rosa  to  me,  at  once  revive  that  early 
fondness  for  flowers,  which  had  slept,  as  paralysed  as  Merlin  in 
the  oak,  suice  my  childhood  laughed  among  the  cowslips.  The 
ice  broke  with  an  instantaneous  crash,  and  set  the  river  free; 
the  fog  disappeared  before  that  single  sunbeam  as  swiftly  as 
the  spectre  army  which  beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague  ;  and 
it  was  summer-tide  once  more.  Anatomists  tell  ns  of 
■oases  in  which  the  brain,  accidentally  injured,  or  otherwise 
oppressed,  has  been  relieved  after  long  incapacity,  and  its 
powers  restored ;  we  have  an  account,  for  example,  in  the 
Edinhurgh  Revieir,  and  in  an  article  upon  "  Brain  Difficulties," 
of  a  young  gentleman  whose  sagacity  was  considerably 
enhanced  by  a  well-timed  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  so  was  I  on 
an  analogous  principle  successfully  trepanned  by  Dr.  Rose,  and 
my  floral  apprehension  again  put  in  working  order.  The 
clock  struck  only  one,  but,  like  the  remorseftil  villain  in  the 


tragedy,  I  "remember  to  have  heard  a  clock  strike  in  my 
infancy — I  am  overcome — I  burst  into  tears — and  become  a 
virtuous  and  exemplary  character  for  ever  afterwards." 

Sitting  in  the  garden  one  summer's  evening  with  cigar  and 
book,  and  looking  x\p  from  the  latter,  during  one  of  those 
vacant  moods  in  which  the  mind,  like  the  Jolly  Young  Water- 
man, is  absorbed  in  "  thinking  about  nothing  at  all,"  my  eyes 
rested  on  a  rose.  It  glowed  in  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
with  such  an  intense  and  burning  crimson,  the  tints  of  vivid 
scarlet  gleaming  amid  the  purpler  petals,  as  light  in  jewels  or 
in  dark  red  wine,  that  I  shall  never  lose  my  first  admiration 
for  rose  D'Aguesseau  (Gallica),  although,  having  accomplished 
the  mission  entrusted  to  her  by  Flora  for  my  restoration,  she 
has  never  since  appeared  iu  my  rosarium  in  such  resistless 
beauty.  But  I  ever  think  fondly  of  my  first  fair  love, 
remembering  among  a  thousand  charmers  the  darlmg  of  my 

early  youth,  as  the  heart 
of  man  is  prone.  Blue- 
beard himself,  I  do  not 
doubt,  was  wont  some- 
times to  muse  with  special 
satisfaction  upon  the  fas- 
cination of  that  young 
lady  on  whom  he  first 
lavished  his  ailections  and 
subsequently  tried  his" 
carving-knife. 

The  next  evening  found 
me  in  my  accustomed 
seat,  but  my  cigar  was 
exchanged  for  a  pencil, 
with  which  I  was  making 
careful  notes,  and  my 
book  was  "  Rivers  on  the 
Rose."  This  dear  little 
Red  Book,  cotdeur  de  Rose, 
so  earnestly,  so  gracefully 
written  in  a  language 
which,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
says  of  Livy's,  is  "  always 
fresh,  always  sweet,  al- 
ways pure  "  (he  might- 
have  been  describing  a 
rose) — this  guide  to  ama- 
teurs, which  has  brought 
so  much  happiness  to  the 
neophyte,  so  much  in- 
struction to  the  learner, 
so  many  glad  memories 
and  genial  sympathies  to 
all  rose-growers,  quite 
completed  my  conversion. 
In  that  pleasant  manual 
there  is  a  hearty,  loyal 
fondness  for  the  theme,  a 
a  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion, which  cannot  fail  to 
charm.  It  seems  to  say, 
with  the  perfumed  earth 
in  the  Persian  fable,  "  I 
am  not  the  rose ;  but  cherish  me,  for  we  have  dwelt 
together;"  and  there  is  fragrance  as  of  roses  among  its  leaves. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  treatise  with  less  aiSectation  and  super- 
fluit}^  so  genuine,  explicit,  and  natural,  and  so  exact  a  transcript 
of  the  man  from  whom  it  comes,  that  when  I  made  his 
acqtiaiutance,  some  years  after  my  transformation,  he  exactly 
verified  my  expectations,  and  it  was  like  meeting  with  an  old 
and  valued  friend. 

And  thus  I  discovered,  if  not  "  books  in  the  running  brooks," 
a  most  fascinatmg  volume  iu  the  Rivers  of  Hertfordshire,  and 
in  I  jilnnged,  as  keen  as  Cassins  (to  Cassar's  unspeakable 
disgust),  and  as  eagerly  as  a  hot  schoolboy  taking  "a  header" 
into  his  favourite  pool,  truant,  it  may  be,  and  destined  after 
his  ablutions  to  the  coarsest  kind  of  towelling,  but  for  the  time 
as  oblivious  of  all  the  ills  which  the  fleshier  part  of  youth  is 
heir  to,  as  though  he  bathed  in  Lethe.  And  just  as  this  amphi- 
bious juvenile  will  emerge  from  tim;e  to  time  and  diversify  his 
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sport  by  a  periodical  canter  iu  the  flowery  mead,  so  I  quitted 
/;t;/  Rivers  at  intervals,  and  wandering  among  my  roses  (I  bad 
but  a  dozen  then)  tendered  my  tardy  bnt  devoted  allegiance. 
Or  as  a  pupil  at  Dotheboys  Hall  would  be  requested,  after 
spelling  the  word  "  horse,"  to  go  and  clean  the  quadruped  iu 
question,  so  I  went  from  description  to  reality,  first  studying 
the  portraits  in  my  Book  of  Beauty,  and  then  doing  homage  to 
those  fair  originals,  born,  or  rather  budded,  so  long  to  blush 
unseen,  and  waste  their  sweetness  on  my  father's  heir.  How 
delighted  I  was,  first  to  read,  and  then  to  have  ocular  proof, 
that  Boula  de  Nanteuil  was  a  "  standard  of  excellence  "  (mine 
was  only  a  half  standard,  but  let  that  pass)  ;  that  Kean  was 
'■  always  beautiful,  in  size  first-rate,  and  in  shape  perfection  " 
(Mrs.  Kcau  herself  could  not  wish  for  a  more  flattering 
portrait) ;  that  Coupe  d'Hebe  was  "  the  gem  of  the  family,"  and 
there,  sure  enough,  I  found  her,  a  cup  for  the  gods  and 
jewelled  with  dcwdrops  ;  andhowdisappointed  I  felt  as  I  read 
that  Madame  Lafiay  "  ought  to  be  in  every  garden,"  but  could 
not  find  her  in  mine,  soon  consoling  myself,  however,  iu  the 
presence  of  Baronne  Prevost  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and, 
on  the  whole,  as  well  pleased  with  my  new  friends  as  was  the 
author  of  my  book  when,  one  morning  in  June,  looking  over 
the  first  bed  of  roses  he  had  ever  raised  from  seed,  he  saw 
growmg  with  great  vigour  one  of  the  very  very  few  good  roses 
then  originated  in  England,  and  subsequently  called,  perhaps 
because  robust  in  habit  as  poor  Brummel's  "  fat  friend," 
Eivers's  George  the  Fourth. 

If  this  account  of  my  resuscitation  —  if  the  suddeness 
with  which  I  cracked  the  cocoon  of  my  grubship  and  came 
out  a  roso-loving  butterfly,  appear  to  any  of  my  hearers 
to  be  too  severe  a  test  of  their  implicit  confidence  in  the 
narrator  (in  coarser  English,  "a  corker"),  I  have  testimony  at 
hand  to  confirm  my  statements,  and  Mr.  Evans  is  here,  like 
the  statue  of  Horatius,  "to  witness  if  I  lie."  He  will  readily 
recall  his  great  astonishment  when  I  first  began  to  speak  to 
him  of  flowers ;  how  he  smiled  encouragingly  upon  me  as  a 
mother  upon  the  baby  just  "  beginning  to  take  notice  "  ("  bless 
it !  "  exclaims  mamma;  "it's  worth  a  milliou  a  minute  !"  and 
iiursc  immediately  follows  with,  "Yes,  mum,  two  !") ;  and  how 
he  would  gaze  upon  me  with  an  expression  of  kindly  hope,  as 
though  he  were  some  good  physician,  watching  iu  his  ])atient 
the  first  sjmi]itoms  of  recovery  from  delirious  fever.  He  will 
recollect  how  rapidly  our  rosarium  spread,  since,  as  the  Poet 
of  the  Seasons  sings — 

"  JJy  sH-ift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works, 
Anil  warms  the  hosoni,  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat," 

until  it  finally  invaded  the  kitchen  garden,  and  drove  out  the 
Asparagus  at  the  jioint  of  the  digging-fork ;  and  he  will  rejoice 
with  me  in  remembering  the  time  when  our  hostilities 
terminated;  when  Mars  was  to  influence  us  no  more,  although 
that  deity,  accordhig  to  Hcsiod,  was  the  son  of  a  flower,  and 
not  of  a  gun,  as  one  would  be  more  disposed  to  imagine ;  when 
wo  turned  our  bayonets  into  pruning-knives,  our  swords  into 
scythes,  our  mortars  into  garden  rollers,  our  helmets  into 
ilower-pots,  our  uniforms  into  shreds  for  the  wall-trees,  and 
our  trumpet  of  war  into  a  bird-tenter's  horn.  S.  R.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GARDENING   KOUND    LONDON. 

(llUIUXli    Tiru    rUESKXT    WKKK.) 

I'UIVATE  (iARDKNS. 
Si'KclMKN  plants  of  Hedaronuis,  Choro/.enuis,  Azaleas,  &c.,  are  now 
being  retarded  or  advanced,  so  as  to  .suit  tlio  pnrposcs  for  which  tlioy 
aro  intended.  iVIaryoninins  for  exhibition  are  beinjj  trained  into 
proper  form,  and  placed  on  invorterl  pots  so  as  to  be  fully  under  the 
influeuco  of  li^ht.  As  they  aro  usually  grown  in  small  pots  com. 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  pots  aro  placed  on  a  little 
damp  moss,  which  serves  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  moist  condition  ; 
a  little  manure  water  is  nl.so  given  thorn  occasionally.  To  lleatlis 
abundance  of  air  is  given  on  all  favourable  opportunities.  Krica 
Massoni,  a  fine  Heath,  is  apt  to  produce  a  quantity  of  young  shoots 
in  the  contro,  which  reciuiro  thinning,  for  if  too  thick,  mildew  is 
likely  to  bo  generated;  the  thinnings  make  cuttings,  which  strike 
root  more  freely  than  the  points  of  better  placed  shoots.     Allamandas 


are  being  trained  round  trellises  or  stakes.  Stephanotis  and 
Dipladeuias  are  plunged  iu  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  their  young  shoots 
are  trained  to  thread  fastened  crossways  to  the  roof  of  the  stove ; 
under  this  comparative  freedom  they  grow  better  than  when  tied  to 
trellises.  When  the  shoots  have  attained  sufficient  length  and  set 
their  flowers,  the  threads  are  cut,  and  they  are  then  trained  ai-ound 
the  trellises,  which  are  thus  furnished  at  once  with  flowers  and 
foliage.  In  retarding  Phatenopsis  it  is  customarj'  to  pinch  out  the 
first  flower  spikes,  a  mode  of  management  which  answers  very  well 
in  the  case  of  P.  amabilis,  but  P.  Schilleriana  seldom  pushes  again 
after  the  first  pinching,  a  point  worth  the  attention  of  beginners 
in  orchid  culture. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Dahlias  separated  from  the  parent  tubers, 
and  having  good  roots,  are  planted  out  iu  cold  frames  in  good  light 
rich  soil,  sashes  or  mats  being  placed  over  them  ;  they  are  kept  close 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  gradually  exposed.  Cannas  started  iu 
heat  are  placed  in  frames,  and  kept  rather  close  for  a  time.  Young 
Chrysanthemum  plants  are  shifted  as  they  require  it,  kept  near  the 
glass  in  cold  frames,  well  watered,  and  have  the  sashes  drawn  off 
altogether  in  fine  weather.  Balsams  are  never  allowed  to  become 
pot  bound  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  they  are  kept 
regularly  shifted ;  the  best  place  for  them  being  pits  or  frames  heated 
with  dung  and  leaves  ;  air  is  given  on  favourable  occasions  by  tilting 
up  the  sashes  at  front  and  back,  and  even  during  mild  nights  they 
are  left  about  half  an  inch  open  at  the  back.  Half-hardy  annuals 
sown  in  pots,  pans,  boxes,  or  broadcast  in  frames,  are  thinned,  and 
the  thinnings  are  used  for  transplanting  ;  air  is  freely  admitted,  and 
water  plentifully  but  carefully  supplied,  especially  in  the  case  -of 
Stocks,  which  are  liable  to  damp  off.  Cinerarias  for  late  flowering 
are  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Calceolarias  are  now  throwing  up 
flower  spikes,  and  are  neatly  staked.  Of  Cinerarias  some  seeds  are 
now  soi^-n,  and  from  the  earliest  bloomed  plants  offsets  are  obtained, 
which  are  separated,  preserving  the  small  rootlets,  and  potted  in 
sixtj'  sized  pots,  kept  in  cold  frames,  rather  closelj-  shaded  for  a 
time,  but  after  they  have  taken  root  fully  exposed.  Bedding  plants 
in  frames  are  being  hardened  as  the  weather  permits,  and  where 
time  and  convenience  can  be  spared,  where  three  or  four  Geraniums 
were  placed  in  a  pot  they  are  shaken  out  and  potted  singly.  Ver- 
benas, if  not  required  for  producing  more  cuttings,  are  also  placed  in 
cold  fi'ames.  Boxes  for  window  decoration  are  filled  with  various 
plants,  and  established  in  gentle  heat. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Evergiecns  newly  planted 
are  copiously  watered  and  mulched.  Hollies  and  Ehododendrons 
continue  to  be  transplanted,  lifting  with  them  good  balls  of  soil. 
Preparation  is  being  made  for  the  summer  display  of  bedding  plants 
by  edging,  manuring,  and  digging  beds  that  have  not  been  filled  with 
spring  plants.  Much  manure  is  not  wanted,  except  the  ground  is 
very  poor;  but  fresh  maiden  loam  and  leaf  mould  are  sometimes 
beneficial.  Succulents,  such  as  Echevcrias,  Sedums,  and  Seuipor- 
vivums  are  planted  around  small  beds  as  edgings,  &c.  Plants  of 
Saponaria  calabrica  sown  and  reared  on  wall  borders  are  trans- 
planted where  they  are  to  remain  for  blooming.  Sweet  Peas, 
Nasturtiums,  and  Tropa'olum  canarieuse  raised  in  pots  and  boxes 
a  e  also  transiilauted  permanently.  These  aro  likewise  raised  ou 
sheltered  borders,  as  are  also  many  kinds  of  Everlastings.  Stocks 
and  Asters  arc  now  sown  on  warm  south  borders  for  tninsplanting; 
should  there  be  any  danger  of  frost,  branches  of  evergreen  bushes, 
mats,  i^'C.  are  ]>laced  (iver  them. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — Pine;  now  receive  plenty  of  water 
aiul  heat ;  the  fruit  is  tied  neatly  to  stakes,  and  where  size  is  looked 
for,  all  suckers  as  they  appear  arc  removed.  Grapes  colouring  hiivo 
the  atuujsphere  kept  rather  drier  than  ordinary.  Thinning,  stopping, 
aiul  tying  of  Vine  shot>ts  are  attended  to,  and  inside  borders  aro 
particularly  guarded  against  getting  too  dry.  To  Figs  swelling, 
aliundance  of  water  is  given.  Peaches  past  the  stoning  period  aro 
thinned  to  the  required  distances  apart.  Strawberries  ripening  fruit 
aro  kept  somewhat  dry  ;  to  those  swelling,  a  little  manure  water  is 
given,  and  those  in  flower  have  the  hand  passed  gently  over  tho 
trusses  occasionally  to  assist  fertilization.  As  soon  as  the  soil  of 
Jlelon  beds  is  tilled  with  roots,  they  ai-e  topdressed,  packing  the  soil 
firmly,  and  placing  over  it  an  inch  of  loose  niouM.  Overcrowding 
of  shoots  or  foliage  is  prevontcil  by  thinning,  and  single  flowci-s  nro 
mit  allowed  to  set ;  on  tho  contrary,  all  are  removed  until  a  fair 
crop  can  bo  set  at  once.  Cucnmbers  aro  not  permitted  to  bear  too 
heavy  a  crop  at  one  time;  thiiniing  and  surfacing,  as  for  Melons, 
are  being  carried  iiUo  effect,  except  that  the  compost  used  is  not  so 
lirinty  jiacked,  and  is  of  a  richer  and  more  open  character  than  that 
for  jielons.  \'ogetnble  Jfarrows  nro  sown,  ami  somo  are  i-cady  for 
transplanting  permanently.  Tomatoes  continue  to  bo  potted  nnd 
harflcncd  ofl'. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department.— In 
some  cases  the  disbudding  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees 
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has  commenced ;  protection  from  frosts  cannot  yet  be  dispensed 
■with,  and  great  care  is  exercised  to  gnard  against  strong  sunshine 
in  the  mornings  after  frost,  as  much  damage  is  sometimes  done  by- 
brisk  sunshine  at  that  time.  As  a  protection  against  th%  attacks  of 
green  iiy,  the  trees  are  now  and  then  syringed  witli  tobacco  water. 
Double-bearing  Raspberries  are  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  to  encourage  autumn  fruitfulness.  Asparagus  beds  for 
the  present  have  all  their  produce  cut,  i.  e.,  none  are  allowed  to  run 
up,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  a  stem  or  two  for  seed.  Full 
Bowings  are  now  made  of  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  and  Skirret,  in  lines 
a  foot  apart.  A  few  seeds  of  White  Dutch,  and  of  red  and  white 
stone  Turnips  are  now  sown.  Eound-leaved  Spinach  is  sown  between 
lines  of  Peas  and  in  open  spaces  amongst  other  croiDS.  A  late  crop 
of  Carrots  is  now  sown  in  deeply -worked  sandy  loam,  not  too  rich. 
Celery  plants  are  pricked  out  and  freely  exposed.  Peas  are  sown 
for  succession ;  those  up,  have  a  little  earth  drawn  to  them,  and 
staked.  To  Beans  a  little  earth  is  also  drawn.  Of  Beet,  a  main 
sowing  is  also  made,  and  French  Beans  are  sown  in  warm  situations. 
Cauliflower  for  late  crops  are  pricked  out,  as  are  also  Cabbages,  of 
which  another  small  sowing  is  made. 


NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Department. — Store  plants  in  general,  that  were  re- 
Potted  in  March,  are  now  making  growth  vigorously,  and  are 
copiously  supplied  with  water  at  the  root  and  overhead ;  a  slight 
shade  from  strong  sunshine  is  afforded  them.  Young  Rhododendrons 
are  being  potted.  Correas  and  other  plants,  the  product  of  spring 
and  winter  grafting,  are  being  re-potted.  Azaleas  done  flowering 
are  also  being  re-potted.  These,  Camellias,  a,nd  Oranges,  whilst  young 
and  making  wood,  are  fully  supplied  with  water  both  at  root  and 
overhead,  as  well  as  with  heat  and  shade.  Thus  treated,  they  grow 
freely,  and  when  growth  is  completed  they  are  gradually  hardened 
off.  During  active  growth,  Azaleas  are  generally  cut  in  three  times, 
which  induces  them  to  form  fine  stubby  plants.  Orange  trees, 
which  stand  the  pruning-knife  better  than  most  plants,  are  also  cut 
into  proper  shape.  Plants  of  Solanum  capsicastrum  are  likewise 
pruned  well  in,  and  are  kept  in  cold  frames;  plants  struck  from 
cuttings  are  re-potted,  and  kept  for  a  time  in  an  intermediate  house. 
Statices  are  being  propagated  by  means  of  single  cuttings  put  in 
small  pots  under  a  hand-light  in  heat ;  those  that  are  rooted  are 
shifted  into  larger  pots.  As  many  cuttings  as  can  be  obtained  from 
the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum  and  Thyme  are  being  struck. 
Roses  are  also  being  struck  from  cuttings  in  heat.  Crotons  are 
being  struck  by  taking  off  good-sized  shoots  and  inserting  them  in 
small  pots,  in  sifted  peat  and  silver  sand  in  about  equal  proportions, 
covering  the  pots  over  with  a  layer  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  are  then 
plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  under  hand-lights  in  strong  heat.  Those 
rooted  are  shifted  into  larger  pots,  plunged,  and  subjected  to  a  high 
moist  temperature.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  fine  kinds 
of  Pandanus,  such  as  P.  Veitchii,  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
removed,  so  as  to  induce  young  shoots  to  push  from  about  the  base 
of  the  stem.  When  these  have  grown  to  a  tolerable  size,  they  are 
cut  half-way  through,  and  allowed  to  remain  thus  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  are  finally  removed,  inserted,  and  treated  as  Crotons. 
Should  the  old  plant  be  leggy,  it  may  be  cut  down,  the  stem  cut  up 
into  pieces,  and  inserted  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  under  hand-lights  ;  these 
soon  begin  to  push  from  all  the  eyes,  and  as  they  advance  in 
growth  they  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  treated  as  cuttings. 
Seedling  Primulas  are  pricked  out  into  boxes.  Daturas  from  eyes 
and  cuttings  are  being  potted  singly ;  as  are  also  young  Hydrangeas. 
The  23ropagation  of  bedding  plants  is  still  vigorously  followed  up. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
CucUJrBBlts  planted  out  in  frames  are  protected  at  night  with 
litter,  which  is  placed  over  the  sashes,  and  removed  in  the  morning ; 
the  points  of  the  laterals  are  pinched  out  at  the  third  or  fom-th 
joint,  and  the  shoots  are' then  pegged  down  Avitli  small  wooden  pegs. 
The  hand-lights  under  wliich  Vegetable  Marrows  are  planted  are, 
now  that  the  weather  is  so  cold,  covered  round  with  litter,  which  is 
also  placed  over  the  top  during  the  night  and  removed  to  the  sides 
throughout  the  day.  Tomatoes  established  in  pots,  and  those 
sown  broadcast  in  frames,  are  fully  exposed  on  all  iavourable 
occasions.  Seedling  Tomatoes  are  dibloled  into  six-inch  pots 
filled  with  soil,  and  plunged  up  to  the  ^their  rims  in  earth 
in^  frames,  keeping  them  near  the  glass.  After  being  thus 
pricked  out  they  are  shaded  for  a  few  days  by  means  of 
some  litter  being  shaken  on  the  glass.  Kidney  Beans  sown 
in  frames  are  protected  at  night  but  exposed  during  the  day; 
beds  of  these  that  were  sown  in  lines  under  hoops  covered  vrith  mats 
are   now  up,  and  throughout  the  day  have  the  top  mats  removed. 


Mushroom  beds  made  in  August  last  are  still  productive.  A  mulch- 
ing of  litter  is  still  in  some  cases  preserved  about  the  crowns  of 
Rhubarb,  under  which  the  leaf  stalks  come  up  tender  and  crisp. 
Asparagus  is  now  plentifully  obtained  from  the  open  ground.  Fresh 
plantations  of  White  Pai'is  Cos  Lettuce  are  being  made ;  they  are 
planted  in  sets  of  six  lines  at  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  leaving  a 
space  of  four  feet  between  every  six  lines,  which  will  shortly  be  filled 
with  Vegetable  Marrows.  Lines  of  Lettuces  are  also  being  planted 
four  feet  apart,  and  between  these  two  rows  of  winter  greens  are  to 
be  grown.  The  spaces  between  Vegetable  Marrows  are  also  some- 
times sown  with  Spinach  or  Radishes.  Leeks  are  raised  in  frames, 
and  are  now  nearly  as  big  as  autumn-sown  Onions ;  these  are  being 
planted  out  in  lines  in  shallow  drills  drawn  as  for  Peas,  about  eight 
or  nine  inches  apart,  and  those  still  in  frames  are  fully  exposed. 
Onions  sown  broadcast  over  large  spaces  of  ground  are  up  and  being 
cleaned.  Marks  or  lines  of  four  or  five  feet  apart  are  made  across 
the  field ;  two  men.  are  then  placed  in  every  space  between  the  lines, 
who  ivith  short  hand  hoes,  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  the 
blades  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  breadth,  go  through  the 
crop  loosening  the  soil  and  thinning  the  plants,  which  in  so  yoimg  a 
state  are  uninjured  by  trampling.  Plantations  of  Thyme  are  being 
made  under  fruit  trees,  planting  it  with  a  dibber  in  lines  eighteen 
inches  ajjart.  Tonng  Celery  planted  in  lines  about  three  feet  apart 
under  fruit  trees  in  December  has  now  a  little  soil  drawn  to  its  base. 
Cos  Lettuces  and  common  Cabbages  are  tied  round  with  pieces  of 
matting  to  cause  them  to  produce  firm  white  hearts.  Turnips  of 
fair  size  are  being  obtained  from  the  open  ground  ;  these  are  grown  in 
six  feet  wide  beds,  and  throughout  the  spring  protected  with  litter  like 
Radishes.  Sowings  of  Turnips  are  also  being  made,  as  are  likewise 
sowings  of  Sprouting  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 


JAMAICA  AS  A  TROPICAL  GARDBIsr. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  Jamaica  becoming,  for  the  quality, 
variety,  and  commercial  veJue  of  its  fruit,  the  most  noted  spot  in  the 
world,  when  gardening  shall  be  understood  and  the  value  of  the  art 
shall  be  duly  recognized  here."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Governor 
himself  (Sir  John  Grant),  says  the  Times,  and  they  put  the  truth  of 
the  whole  case  before  us.  The  island  is  one  huge  tropical  garden, 
and  the  trade  to  be  done  in  such  products,  not  only  with  this 
country,  but  with  the  United  States,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 
In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  the  market  for  tropical  fruits  is 
"  unlimited  ;"  what  it  might  be  hei-e  we  need  not  say.  Some  jirogress 
has  been  already  made  in  this  direction.  The  real  Bombay  mango  has 
been  imported,  and  is  flourishing ;  two  true  varieties  of  mangosteen 
have  been  introduced,  and  four  new  varieties  of  the  orange.  As  to 
pine-apples,  all  other  specimens,  compared  with  the  Jamaica  fruit, 
are,  according  to  the  Governor,  impostures  and  delusions ;  in  fact, 
he  does  not  believe  it  possible  to  grow  a  really  "  well-flavoured  "  pine 
in  the  latitudes  from  which  we  obtain  our  supplies.  Yet — and 
this  is  the  fact  to  which  attention  should  be  given — until  the  year 
1870  fruit  had  no  place  among  the  exports  of  the  colony.  Pine- 
apples to  the  yearly  value  of  at  least  £30,000  are  shipped  from  a 
neighbouring  island,  which,  as  Sir  John  speaks  of  the  "  excessively 
bad  fruit,"  we  had  better  not  name ;  while  all  this  time  Jamaica, 
which  could  produce  the  finest  pines  in  the  world — incomparable 
for  quality  and  size,  and  of  infinite  value  for  the  London  market 
— never  sent  out  a  shilling's  worth,  except  "  now  and  then  a 
barrel  by  the  mail  steamer  to  a  friend."  Exactly  so;  and  the  like 
conditions  have  ruled  in  a  hundred  other  cases  of  precisely  the 
same  kind. 

It  would  probably  have  been  impossible  to  persuade  a  planter 
of  the  last  generation  that  a  fortune  might  be  made  by  growing  fruit 
for  New  York  and  London.  Yet  Sir  John  Grant,  a  man  of  extra, 
ordinary  acuteness  and  experience,  sees  in  a  future  fruit  trade  the 
unlimited  enrichment  of  the  colony.  Its  oranges,  pine-apples, 
bananas,  limes,  lime-juice,  cocoa  nuts,  and  other  such  products  could 
not  be  surpassed  in  quality,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  any  imagin. 
able  extent.  Besides  all  this,  the  soil  and  climate  are  eminently 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  precious  drugs  and  plants.  Bark  is  raised 
easily,  the  cinchona  plantation  being  in  a  most  satisfactory  state. 
Then  there  are  hemp  and  China  grass  of  excellent  quality,  nor  would 
any  arrowroot  be  superior  to  that  of  Jamaica  if  it  were  but  more 
carefully  prepared  for  market.  Here,  it  will  be  said,  is  a  noble 
prospect  for  the  colony.  True,  but  it  is  a  jDrospect  only.  Not  until 
the  very  last  returns  is  there  shoflm  any  "  tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  requiring  little  capital  and  no  extraordinary 
skill."  It  is  the  old  story,  "minor  articles"  are  neglected,  though 
they  are  the  very  articles  which  we  want,  and  which  the  colonists 
could  send  us.  However,  Jamaica  is  fortunate  in  having  a  Governor 
who  can  discern  the  true  capabilities  of  the  island,  and  the  true 
place  for  its  industry  in-  the  markets  of  the  world. 


Apeil  27,  1872.] 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  BIRMINGHAM 
EXHIBITION. 

The  complete  schedule  of  prizes  for  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  has  been  widely  circulated ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  it  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction.  The  exhibition,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  mil  take  place  in  June  next,  and  will  continue 
for  five  days,  viz.,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  June  2oth  to  29th. 
It  will  be  opened  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur. 

The  chief  display  of  palms,  tree  fems,  and  the  more  important 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  will  take  place  in  a  lofty  tent 
three  hundred  feet  by  eighty  feet  wide,  which  will  be  erected 
over  a  beautiful  garden,  designed  by  Mr.  Gibson.  At  one  end  will 
be  a  fountain  and  rockery,  over  which  a  cascade  will  fall.  Pic- 
turesquely grouped  beds,  covered  with  tui-f,  will  be  arranged  over 
the  entire  length,  and  these  will  be  divided  by  wide  gravelled 
walks.  The  beds  will  vary  in  elevation,  so  as  to  prevent  flatness, 
and  to  aid  in  giving  the  en:iemble  an  air  of  naturalness. 

As  regards  the  prize  list,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  £1,659.  Is.  is 
offered  for  competition,  of  which  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
provides £661.  IBs.,  and  the  local  committee  £997.  3s.  This  amount 
is  divided  among  220  classes.  For  various  kinds  of  plants  £981.  lis. 
is  oiiered  ;  for  cut  flowers  £263.  5s. ;  for  fruit  £1.55.  Is. ;  for  vege- 
tables £153.  19s.  ;  for  implements,  and  horticultural  buildings, 
medals  to  the  value  of  £105.  5s. 

We  are  pleased  to  find  that  good  prizes  are  offered  for  evergreen 
trees  and  hardy  shrubs,  as  well  as  for  alpines,  succulents,  and 
dinner-table  decorations.  The  latter  -will  be  tested  by  artificial 
light.  On  the  third  day,  the  Queen  of  Flowers  will  hold  a  special 
levee ;  and  as  the  prizes  are  large,  we  may  e>q)cct  a  fine  display. 

We  may  mention  that  the  implement  committee  have  determined 
on  substituting  medals  for  money  prizes.  These  medals  will  be  of 
thi'ee  kinds — gold,  silver,  and  bronze;  six — the  total  number  of  the 
kind  first  named — being  oiiered  in  six  divisions  as  follows  : — 1.  For 
the  best  horticultural  building.  2.  For  the  best  heating  apparatus. 
3.  For  the  best  collection  of  vases,  or  other  garden  decorations, 
suitable  for  outdour  purposes.  4.  For  the  best  collection  of  garden 
furniture.  5.  For  the  best  collection  of  garden  machinery,  tools, 
&c. ;  and,  6.  For  the  bestd  isplay  of  garden  wirework  ;  with  liberty 
to  add  to  tlieir  number. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  agreed  upon 
tlic  following  scale  of  charges  for  admission  : — Non-sul)scribers  : 
Tuesday,  June  25th,  lOs.  (id.  (or  by  tickets  purchased  not  later  than 
the  previous  Saturday,  7s.  6d.)  ;  Weduesday,  June  26th,  2s.  6d. ; 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  27th  and  28th,  Is. ;  and  the  last  day, 
Saturday,  June  29th.  6d.  Subscribers  of  21s.  will  receive  three 
admission  tickets  for  the  first  day,  and  four  for  the  second  or  either  of 
the  following  days.  Considering  the  liberality  of  this  arrangement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  already  more  than  £300  wtu'th  of  these 
tickets  have  been  taken,  and  we  liave  no  donbt,  from  the  privileges 
they  confer,  tlie  demand  for  them  will  bo  veiy  great.  A  limited 
number  of  season  tickets,  available  to  the  owners  on  all  the  days 
on  which  the  show  is  open,  will  be  issued  at  10s.  6d.  each,  thus 
affording  to  all  who  may  wish  to  make  frequent  visits  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  convenience  and  pockets 
of  the  masses  h.ive  also  been  considered,  for  packets  of  the  shilling 
tickets  will  bo  sold  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  tickets  for  lOj.  6d.,  and 
the  cm])loyc'3  in  manufactories,  &c.,  will  thus  be  enabled  to  visit  the 
show  at  a  small  cost.  On  the  last  day  the  charge  will  be  rcdnccd 
to  sixpence,  so  that  all  classes  of  the  community  will  be  alforded  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  we  boUove  will  prove  to  be  the  largest 
uiul  best  exhibitou  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and 
certainly  the  most  important  and  instructive  collection  of  horti- 
cultural buildings,  implements,  and  decoi'ativo  appliances,  ever 
brought  together  in  this  country. 


THE  BIRMINCiHAM  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Foil  so  kindly  inserting  my  last  letter  I  beg  to  thank  you.  May  I 
ask  a  second  favour,  in  order  that  1  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before 
your  readers  one  or  two  additional  points  ^vhich  immodiatoly  affect 
tlie  successful  issue  of  the  forthcoming  horticulturnl  exhibition. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  code  of  regulations,  and  for  all  practical 
guidance  to  exhibitors  they  are  about  as  open  and  nndelinod  as  it  is 
well-nigh  possible  to  frame  them.  Permit  nin  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  supposing  that  eight  horticultural  builders  compete,  and 
that  each  one  exhibits  a  distinct  and  separate  class  of  building; 
biulder  number  one  exhibits,  say,  a  conservatory ;  number  two,  a 
lean-to  vinery ;  number  three,  a  span. roof  greenhouse  ;  number  four, 
a  cucumber  and  nu'lon  house ;  number  live,  a  length  of  peach 
walling ;  number  six,  a  pino  stovo  ;  nninbcr  seven,  an  orchai'd  house, 
and  number  eight,  an  improved  form  of  strawberry  lionsc.  Now,  in 
the  absence  of  any  sccom'  or  corresponding  structure  to  any  of  these. 


there  can  be  no  means  of  comparing  ;  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
no  judge  would  be  able  to  decide  which  constituted  the  "best 
horticultural  building,"  or  which  would  be  entitled  to  an  award. 
The  fact  is,  each  would  be  a  "best"'  for  the  respective  purpose 
intended,  but  for  want  of  competition  would  be,  so  to  speak, 
"  disqualified." 

Now  in  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  why  not  sepai'ate  iron 
from  wood  houses,  and  place  them  under  schedules  A  and  B  respectively, 
and  then  sub-divide  each  schedule  into  classes,  enumerating  what; 
houses  each  class  shall  embrace  ?  Every  builder  would  be  at  liberty 
to  elect  into  which  class  and  schedule  he  would  >\'ish  to  compete. 
The  date  of  entries  should  be  limited  to  a  given  period  prior  to  the 
show,  and  the  applicant  exhibitor  could  be  made  acquainted  whether 
or  not  there  were  sufficient  applications  to  constitute  a  competition 
in  such  particular  class ;  if  not,  it  would  be  futile  for  him  to  compete 
therein,  and  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ^electing  another  class. 
Of  course,  if  heafterwards  determined  to  become  an  exhibitorin  that 
particular  class  with  a  view  to  obtain  "  honourable  mention,"  or  a 
"special  award"  for  what  he  considered  a  novel  and  meritorious 
production,  so  far  so  good  ;  but  some  such  arrangement  as  the  fore, 
going  would  put  each  competitor  in  possessionof  a  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  undertaking ;  also  it  would  tend  to  inspire  confidence,  whereas 
under  the  existing  arrangements  all  is  uncertainty. 

Again,  why  should  not  specific  and  suitable  awards  be  made  for 
a  display  of  plans,  models,  machinery  for  ventilating,  detached  venti- 
lators, ingenious  fastenings  for  doors,  best  mode  of  shading,  and 
construction  of  stages  ?  I  think  these  and  many  other  parts  of 
a  house  are  open  to  some  improvement,  and  claim  to  be  noticed. 

Respecting  the  best  hot-water  apparatus,  I  sliall,  with  your  per. 
mission,  be  glad  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  next  week.  S. 


SEFTON  PARK  EXHIBITION. 
A  oKANii  fancy  fair  and  flower  show  is  to  bo  held  in  aid  of 
the  New  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  in  Wiitsun  week.  It  ■will 
take  place  in  Soften  Park,  on  May  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd,  and  is  to  be 
opened  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur.  The  ground  to  bo 
covered  is  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  cross  with  a  central  plateau, 
from  which  a  fine  view  will  be  obtained  of  the  four  wings,  along  which 
the  plants  arc  to  be  arranged  on  grassy  banks.  The  prize  list  is  on 
a  scale  sufliciently  liberal,  we  should  think,  to  induce  a  good  exhi- 
bition, and  as  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  so  charitable  a 
purpose,  wo  trust  it  may  be  well  attended.  We  observe  that  special 
prizes  are  offered  to  ladies  for  a  group  of  natural  flowers  in  an 
epergno  or  centre-piece  for  table  decoration ;  beauty  of  arrange, 
mcnt  and  effect  to  be  the  test  of  merit.  First  prize,  epergno,  value 
£15;  second  prize,  epergne,  value  £10.  The  flowers  used  for  these 
designs  need  not,  it  is  said,  be  grown  in  the  garden  of  the  exhibitor. 


LAW. 

AVILSON  v.  NEWBERRY. 

Tuts  was  the  case  of  the  horses  poisoned  by  eating  yew  tree 
cuttings,  reported  in  Thk  Gmiokn  for  March  23rd.  The  parties 
to  the  action  are  near  neighbours,  residing  at  Lewisham.  The 
plaintiff's  paddock,  in  which  his  horses  were,  and  the  defendant's 
garden,  both  abut  upon  a  lane,  which  separates  them.  The  dcfenilant 
had  employed  a  nursery  gardener,  one  of  whose  men,  without  any 
directions  from  the  defendant,  and  indeed  against  his  will  and  in 
his  absence,  cut  a  yew  tree,  and  afterwards  threw  tho  yew  cuttings 
into  the  lane,  and  two  of  the  plaintiff's  horses  put  their  heads  over  tho 
fence  and  ate  the  cuttings,  and  wore  both  killed.  The  plaintiCE  sued 
the  defendant  for  the  value,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Rovill  at  the  last  assizes  at  Sfaidstone,  when  the  cause 
of  action  was  put  entirely  upon  negligence.  Tho  jury,  however, 
found  that  the  tree  was  cut  withont  tlie  defendant's  authority,  nud 
that  tho  cuttings  were  put  into  the  lane  without  the  authority  of 
the  defendant,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  they  wore 
poisonous,  and  so  the  verdict  went  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  now  moved,  on  the  part  of  tho  plaintiff,  for  ii 
new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  putting  the  cuttings  against  the 
plaintiff's  fence  was  a  trespass,  and  a  wrongful  act  iudep.'ndent 
of  negligence,  and  that,  therefore,  tho  defendant  was  liable  for  the 
consequences.  Tho  court,  after  some  discussion,grantod  a  rule  nisi 
for  setting  aside  tho  verdict. 


Tho  Nightingale.— 1  see  that  ouc  of  your  lorre.-spondeuts  notices  the 
iirriv;il  uf  lliis  favourite  songster.  I  hoaril  its  full  song  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  nth  inst.,  at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings;  and  theiuckoo  was  heard  in 
Beaufort  I'ark  on  the  Sunday  prorious ;  I  myself  heard  it  first  on  tho 
1  Mil.  near  niv  house.— Joiix  Skwsvm,  Momrlniirh,  HoUingtoti,  Hastings. 
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CATALOGEJES,  &c.,  EEOEIVED. 

General  Catalogue  of  the  Hardy  and  Tender  Plants  Cultivated  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Zurich ;  for  sale  or  esciauge. — Flower  Qarden 
Anmtal  Directonj  and  Catalogue  of  BeddAng  Plants,  ^"c.,  grown  bj 
John  Scott,  Crewkeme,  Somerset. — Descriptive  Spring  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Seeds  for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden,  by  Barr  &  Sngden, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Conifers,  and 
American  Plants,  by  Jas.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. — List  of  Select 
Flower,  Yegetahle,  and  other  Seeds,  and  Neio  Plants,  offered  by  Wm. 
Bull,  Chelsea. — General  Catalogue  of  Plants,  by  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway. — Flower,  Sub.Tropical,  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  by 
Wm.  Eollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting. — New  Bases,  Pelargoniums,  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  §'c.,  by  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross. — Florists'  Flowers,  by 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. — Florists'  Flovjers,  by  Downie,  Laird,  & 
Laing,  Forest  Hill,  London. — Fruit  Trees,  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees, 
and  Shriibs,  by  Paul'  &  Sou,  Cheshunt. — Floicer  Seeds,  by  Wm. 
Thompson,  Ipswich. — Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds,  by  Bntler, 
McCutlooh,  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. — Floicer  and  Kitchen  Garden 
Seeds,  Gardeners'  Tools,  Implements,  ^"c,  by  James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester. — Flower,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  Mis- 
cellaneous Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  ^c,  by  Robert  Parker,  Tooting. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Garden  Implements,  §~c.,  by  Edmondson 
Brothers,  Dublin. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  g'c,  by  Drummond 
Brothers,  Edinburgh. — Cultural  Gwide,  and  Descriptive  Flower  and. 
Vegetable  Seed  Catalogue,  by  Smith  &  Simons,  Glasgow. — Select 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  List,  by  Wheeler  &  Sons,  Gloucester. — 
Garden  Furniture,  by  Frederick  Reynolds,  Birmingham. — List  of 
Subscribers  to  the  Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  Institution. — Second 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Toxteth  Parle  and,  Aigburth  (Livei-pool)  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  Society. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 

H.  T.  (Mr.  Hole  will  finish  "  The  Sis  of  Spades"  in  The  G.\rde.\).— 
A  SuBSCiiiBEii  (your  description  puzzles  us ;  the  plant  was  probably  Gen- 
tiana  germanica) . — Pykus  (the  Japan  Quince  thrives  well  as  an  isolated 
bush,  and  as  such  is  very  beautiful  on  a  sunny  slope) . — Bus  (one  of  the 
many  richly  coloured  forms  of  the  common  Polyanthus). — Ha1!1!1ET  (a 
desirable  fruit,  but  not  one  to  be  grown  in  quantity  or  for  a  supply). — J. 
B.VKitON  (no;  they  are  retail  prices). — Ax  Amateuk  (we  do  not  from  yo\ir 
note  glean  what  condition  your  A-ine  is  in,  or  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 
We  propose  shortly  to  pubHsh  a  series  of  articles  that  wiU  probably 
furnish  all  the  information  you  require). — B.  McC.  (we  will  attend  to 
your  suggestion). — Loud  E.  (The  Imperishable  Hothouse  Co.,  Beacon 
Hill,  Newark,  Notts). — T.  C.  T.  (you  probably  mean  Acer  rubrum.  Send 
US  a  leaf). — R.  A.  P.  (your  Lilies  were  probably  dead  when  you  bought 
them.  Being  a  scaly  bulb  the  Lily  soon  suffers  from  exposure  to  the  air 
in  shops,  &c). — N.  H.  P.  and  T.  Jones  (thanks). — Saxum  (next  week.  The 
Dartmoor  subject  is  someAvhat  out  of  our  way). — Mrs.  Bukke  (next 
week). — Miss  0.  (we  cannot  say,  as  they  are  not  manufactured  in  this 
country  ;  but  a  good  cai-penter  would  be  able  to  answer  you.  Your  note 
next  week). — J.  Guoo5r  (many  thanks.  Next  week). — Miss  K.  (a  very 
pretty  plant.  Next  week) . — W.  W.  H.  (your  pear  tree  leaves  and  blossom 
do  not  appear  to  be  suffering  from  insects.  We  should  refer  their  injury 
to  the  alternations  of  cold,  wet,  and  heat.  Negretti  &  Zambra,  we  believe, 
sell  a  cheap  thermometer,  examined  and  certificated  by  Mr.  Glaisher. 


_^  ExHiDiTiON  NEXT  A¥eek  :— May  1st,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at 
South  Kensington  (Roses,  cut  and  in  pots,  "Aui'iculas,  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  new  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables). 


They  are  gromng  their  own  poets  out  in  Colorado,  or  seem  at  least  to 
have  entered  upon  this  field  of  cultivation.  As  yet,  the  product  seems  im- 
perfect imagination  largely  developed,  with  some  deficiency  in  the  sphere 
of  accuracy,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  sobriety  of  statement.  Here  is  a 
specimen  from  a  local  paper.  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  fertihty  of 
those  .great  and  often  desert-like  plains  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  West  is 
well  hit  off  here  : — 

"  Is  it  where  the  cabbages  gi'ow  so  fast, 

That  they  burst  with  a  noise  lilvC  the  thunder's  blast  ? 

Is  it  where  through  the  rich,  deep,  mellow  soil 

The  beets  grow  dowm  as  if  boring  for  oil  ? 
■  Is  it  where  the  turnips  are  hard  to  beat, 

-4nd  the  cattle  grow  fat  on  nothing  to  eat  ? 

Is  it  where  each  irrigating  sluice, 

Is  fed  by  water-melon  juice  ? 

Is  it  where  everything  grows  to  such  monstrous  size, 

That  the  biggest  stories  appear  like  Ues  ? 

Tell  me,  in  short,  I  would  like  to  know, 

Is  this  wondrous  land  called  Colorado  ? 

You're  right,  old  boy,  it  is  ?  " 

*  AH  questions  likely  to  interest  our  readers  generally  are  answered  in  the 
various  departments. 


COVENT    G-AJIDEN    MAKKET— April  26tli. 


Flo'wers. — These  are  now  abundant ;  those  in  pots  consist  chiefly  of 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Tea  and  other  Roses,  Hydrangeas  with  immense 
heads  of  flower,  Deutzias,  Cytisus,  Spiraeas,  Gardenias,  Amaryllis  ;  zonal, 
sweet-scented,  fancy,  show,  and  other  Pelargoniums  in  great  profusion. 
Calceolaries,  both  bedding  and  hybrid  lands.  Fuchsias,  Mignonette, 
Heliotropes,  small  but  well  flowered  plants  of  the  Golden-rayed  Lily. 
Saxifraga,  Callas,  still  in  good  condition.  Spring  Heaths,  Stocks,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  &o.  Amongst  those  not  in  flower  are  Musk,  Dracsenas, 
Cyperis,  Myrfles,  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Ficus  elastica,  Passifloras,  and 
many  others,  besides  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  ferns.  Cut  flowers,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  plants  just  enumerated,  consist  of  White 
Bouvardias,  Stephanotis,  different  kinds  of  Orchids,  Pinks,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Tropa3oliums,  &c.,  and  summer  bedding  plants  are  also  furnished 
in  great  variety. 

PEICES  or  TEUII. 


a.     s.  a. 


s.  d.       s.  tl. 


Apples ....^sieve    3    0  to  6    0  i    Pears,  kitchen  doz.    4    0  to  6    0 


Chestnuts bushel  10  0  20    0 

Filberts   lb.    0  6       10 

Cobs   lb.    0  6       10 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb.  10  0  20    0 

Lemons  100    7  0  10    0 

Oranges 100    4  0  10    0  | 


dessert    doz.    8  0  20    0 

Pine  Apples  lb.    6  0  10    0 

Strawberries oz.    0  9  16 

Walnuts  bushel  10  0  25    0 

ditto  per  lOO    1  0  2    0 

Cherrries    per  bos    6  0  10    0 


PRICES   OP   VEGETAJJLES. 


Artichokes  per  doz. 

Asparagus per  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

ChiUes per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive doz. 

Fennel    bunch 

French  Beans  ...per  100 

Garlic  lb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  (Paris  cos)  each. 


4 
4 

1  6 

1  0 

0  9 

1  0 

0  6 

2  0 

1  6 

1  6 

3  0 
0  6 

2  0 

0  3 

1  0 
0  8 
0  3 

3  0 
0  2 
0  4 


0  to  6 

0         S 


2  e 

3  0 
1  6 
1  6 
0  0 
6    0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0  6 
0    8 


Mushrooms   pottle 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickhng quart 

Parsley,  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Pea  s,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Padishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots  lb. 

Spinach   bushel 

Tomatoes  ...small  punet 

Tui'nips    bunch 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz 


0  to  3    0 
2        0    0 


0  6 

3  0 

0  9 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 

0  6 

0  H 

1  0 
0  9 
0  0 


1    0 
5    0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
3 

2  0 
0  6 
4  6 
0  0 
0  9 
0    0 


Injury  to  Stone  Fruits  on  Open  Walls. — A  most  critical  time 
has  passed  over  for  apricots,  i^eaches,  and  nectarines  on  open  walls. 
Notwithstanding  the  usual  coverings  of  woollen  and  other  netting,  &c., 
as  protectors  of  the  blooms,  and  the  anxiety  evinced  by  every  gardener  at 
this  season  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  for  his  employer  a  crop  of 
these  delicious  fruits,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  acknowledge  our  fear  that  the 
sudden  transition  of  temperature,  &c.  has  done  its  worse  to  the  apricot 
crop  at  least  for  this  year.  The  Aveakness  of  the  apricot  bud  or  blossom 
was  very  apparent  at  the  outset  of  the  spring,  and  after  the  continued 
cold,  damp,  hazy  weather,  with  successive  rain  and  snow  storms,  Avhich 
we  experienced  at  the  end  of  March,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  south  at 
least,  that  the  apricot  crops  have  suffered  greatly.  We,  therefore,  hail 
with  pleasure  Mr.  Ayres'  fruit  tree  protectors,  which  appear  to  be  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  But  it  is  not  fruit  alone  that  has  suffered ;  vege- 
tables have  also  sustained  injury.  The  early  potato  crop,  which  was 
looking  prosperous  and  f oi-ward  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant,  has  h<=en 
greatly  hui-t  by  the  biting  frost  (five  degrees)  on  the  morning  of  the  20th — 
the  haulm  is  blackened  and  destroyed  to  the  ground.  And  what  of  the 
apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum  blossoms,  Avhich  were  fully  expanded  on 
the  morning  of  Sunday  last  ?  Nothing  in  the  way  of  fruit-tree  bloom 
could  stand  against  such  a  surly  bleak  north-easter,  -u-ith  the  glass  at 
freezing  and  a  drifting  snowstorm  for  hours.  I  see  that  our  gooseberry 
and  currant  crop  is  safe  as  yet,  as  are  also  cherries  on  walls,  but 
peaches  and  nectarines  are  very  scanty. — D.  Cunningham,  Moor  Park 
Gardens,  Herts. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  the  writer  are  required  with  eve^-y  communi- 
cation, though  not  for  publication,  sinless  desired.  Letters  or 
inquiries  from  anonymoiis  correspondents  tcill  not  be  inserted. 

All  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  The  Garden  will  be 
a7iswered  by  the  best  authorities  in  evenj  depmiment.  Cor- 
respondents, in  sending  queries  or  commumications  of  any  hind, 
are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  thepaper  only. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  be  addressed, 
to  William  Robinson,  "The  Garden  "  OrricE,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  a7id  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  PuBLisHEii,at  the  same  Address. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GAUDEK  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  sis  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
ouarter,  payable  in  advance.  All  the  hack  numbers  may  be  obtained 
through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railway  hook-stalls,  and  fi-om  the 
office. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aet  itself  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare. 

THE  KOSE  SECRET. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  youi-  readers  to  hear  that  from  the 
different  articles  which  have  appeared  in  Tue  Gakden  in 
reference  to  what  is  called  "The  Eose  Secret,"  I  got  "a  notion;" 
and  instead  of  throwing  my  prunings  away  this  spring  I  nscd 
them  as  cuttings,  putting  a  whole  lot  of  them — about  a  dozen 
or  more — in  (I  am  almost  afraid  to  mention"  it)  a  marmalade 
jar  filled  with  coarse  sand  and  water,  "n-ith  sufficient  of  the  latter 
to  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  above  the  sand.  I 
then  plunged  the  jars  into  a  slight  hotbed  (covered  by  a 
Kendlo  span-roof  protector),  and  let  the  cuttings  have  all 
the  light  and  sun  possible — never  shading  once.  This  was 
about  eight  weeks  ago.  Last  week  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
look  how  the  cuttings  were  going  on  at  the  bottom,  as  they 
appeared  very  healthy  at  the  top  ;  fancy  my  delight  to 
find  that  the  new  roots  had  covered  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and 
were  matted  together  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  to  wash  the 
sand  away  under  a  tap  to  be  able  to  separate  the  cuttings 
without  breaking  the  roots.  I  call  this  "  striking  like  willows  ; " 
some  bits  with  only  one  eye  at  the  top  struck  almost  better 
than  any;  others,  where  I  put  perhaps  two  eyes  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  sand,  have  struck  from  every  eye.  I  can 
assure  you  I  never  saw  cuttings  so  well  furnished  with  roots 
as  these  were. 

Out  of  about  120  cuttings  of  some  three  dozen  different 
kinds  of  Eoscs,  I  only  missed  striking  fifteen,  which  I  think 
is  a  very  encouraging  result ;  anyhow  I  shall  consider  it  the 
road  royal,  and  experiment  again  in  a  similar  manner  in 
summer,  when  I  shall  pay  more  attention  to  the  preparing 
of  the  cuttings  and  the  way  they  will  strike  the  readiest. 
The  beautyjof  my  system  is  its  extreme  simplicity ;  the  trouble 
or  labour  is  «/?;  beyond  the  mere  procuring  of  the  cuttings, 
all  one  has  to  do  is  to  leave  the  jars  alone,  only  giving  a  little 
water  from  time  to  time  to  replace  what  has  been  lost  by 
evaporation. 

As  to  the  size  of  cuttings,  I  have  put  in  an^-thiug — thick  or 
thin,  ]nthy  or  woody,  straight  shoots  or  jointed  ones,  shoots 
with  from  one  to  six  eyes — only  taking  care  that  the  cut  in 
every  case  was  a  clean  one,  such  as  a  good  sharp  knife  will 
make.  Max  Klose,  Hose  Cottiuje,  Chdfonl. 


SALAD  CULTURE. 


Most  ])co])1c  like  a  good  salad ;  but  unfortunately,  as  a  rule, 
■when  Llio  days  get  warm  the  salads  get  jioor,  and  consequently, 
jnst  at  the  time  when  we  should  most  enjoy  thorn,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  them.  This  arises  from  defective  culti- 
vation. All  our  salad  plants,  to  be  tender  and  crisp,  must  be 
grown  quickly  ;  and  to  secure  that  nnnortaut  end,  the  weather 
must  either  be  moist  and  growing,  or  the  ground  must  be  rich. 
A  dry,  hot  spring  generally  results  in  poor  salad  plants.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  cither  in  rich,  naturally  moist  soils, 
such  as  may  bo  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  or  in  situa- 
tions made  artificially  rich,  and  where  in  dry  seasons  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  moisture  can  be  ensured.  Thus,  for  the  growth 
of  summer  lettuce.  I  have  a  plot  of  ground  hea^^ly  manured, 
deeply  dug,  and  finely  pulverised;  ami  then  I  divide  tlic 
ground  into  beds  throe  or  four  feet  wide,  leaving  a  path  between, 
and  excavate  the  surface  soil  four  inches,  placing  the  soil  in  the 
paths.  In  the  excavation  I  place  well-rotted  dung — cow 
manure,  if  the  land  is  sand — tread  firmly,  and  then  return  the 
excavated  soil  two  niches  thick,  takuig  care  to  leave  sufRcieiit 
in  the  paths  to  raiso  them  above  the  beds,  so  that  they  will  re- 


tain sufficient  water  to  completely  flood  them  at  any  time.  Plant 
a  plot  thus  prepared  every  three  weeks  or  a  month  from  the 
begiiming  of  Jmie  to  September,  and  a  supply  of  crisp,  succu- 
lent lettuce  is  certain  up  to  near  Christmas.  Observe,  however, 
that  water  must  not  be  spared ;  and  should  the  weather  be  hot 
and  dry,  sufficient  to  soak  the  beds  a  foot  deep  must  be  given 
every  week  or  ten  days  at  the  furthest.  ■^Vhen  the  young  plants 
are  thoroughly  established,  weak  manure  water  prepared  from 
guano  or  sheep's  dung  and  soot  may  be  given  with  advantage. 
The  secret  of  growing  fine  summer  lettuce  is  that  the  plants, 
from  fhe  seed  state  to  final  maturity,  shall  not  receive  any 
cheek.  Place  young  plants  upon  jioor  dry  soil,  and  they 
directly  run  to  seed ;  plant  the  same  upon  the  beds  which  wc 
have  described,  and  they  directly  assume  that  plethoric  habit 
which  is  coveted  by  all  sak:l  eaters.  A  well-grown  Cos  lettuce 
should  weigh,  when  fit  for  table,  from  two  to  four  pounds ;  the 
aSTeapolitau  little  less ;  and  Tom  Thumb  should  present  a  com- 
pact heart  as  large,  and  neai-ly  as  firm,  as  a  cricket-ball.  That 
size  it  will  readily  attain  if  planted  upon  beds  prepared  as  I 
have  described,  and  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  apart. 

This  course  of  treatment  may  be  pui'sued  up  to  the  end  of 
August ;  as  winter  approaches,  however,  more  elevated  ground 
must  be  selected,  or  the  plants,  from  an  undue  accumulation 
of  moisture,  may  damp  off.  Therefore,  beds  for  winter  lettuce 
should  be  in  southern  and  sheltered  (but  not  close)  situations, 
should  slope  gently  to  the  sun,  and  should  be  raised  faii-ly 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  the  ]iaths  being  several  inches 
below  rather  than  above  the  level  of  the  beds.  Some  of  our 
market  gardeners  who  grow  lettuces  so  successfully,  plant 
them  upon  a  sloping  bank,  and  place  the  plants  imder  hand- 
lights  or  large  bell  glasses.  The  gromid  being  prepared,  the 
glasses  ai'e  set  down  in  line  so  as  to  nearly  touch  each  other. 
Under  each,  according  to  its  size,  three,  five,  or  more  plants 
are  placed  at  regular  distances,  and  plants  are  also  placed  in  the 
spaces  betsveenthe  glasses,  and  these  form  a  successional  crop. 
This  is,  however,  found  to  be  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  hence 
smallframes,  which  are  readily  ventilated,  arepreferred  by  some. 
"Where  space  is  limited,  and  it  becomesnecessary  to  utilise  every 
3"ard,  lettuce  for  the  winter  and  sprmg  crop  maj'be  successfully 
grown  over  asparagus  beds.  Thus  in  October,  as  soon  as  the 
asparagus  has  turned  )-ellow,  clear  the  tops  away,  and  having 
removed  the  soil,  fork  the  surface  of  the  beds  carefully  over,  and 
break  the  soil  cpiito  fine.  Then  laj-  on,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  a  layer  of  rich  compost,  such  as  the  dung  and  soil  from  a 
hotbed,  and  plant  the  lettuce  out  in  the  usual  manner.  For  this 
purpose  the  plants  should  be  strong,  andthcj-  should  be  planted 
in  rows  six  inches  apart  and  four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  so 
that  as  soon  as  large  enough  each  alternate  ])lant  may  be  taken 
out  for  use,  and  to  make  room  for  those  remaining.  These  I 
cover  with  low  light  frames,  which  admit  a  gentle  circulation 
of  air,  and  jjrotect  the  plants  from  cutting  winds  and  rain.  In 
this  way  I  manage  to  get  excellent  lettuces  in  March  and  Ain-il 
— quite  equal  in  fact  to  any  to  be  found  at  that  season  in  the 
London  markets,  to  which  they  are  so  largely  imported  from 
the  Channel  Islands  and  from  Prance. 

As  regards  varieties  the  black-seeded  brown  Cos  is  pcrhajis 
the  most  hardy,  and  at  the  same  time,  when  properly  blanched, 
the  most  crisp  and  nutty  in  flavour.  Then  in  the  same  section 
follow  the  Sugar-loaf  Cos,  which  "turns  in"  without  tying, 
and  Perfection.  These  are  the  best  of  the  brown  Cos 
varieties,  and  to  them  may  lie  added  the  green  and  white  Paris 
Cos,  or,  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  the  London  ]\farket  Cos. 

Of  cabbage  lettuce  the  brown  Dutch  and  liardy  Hammer- 
smith are  the  hardiest;  but  Tom  Thumb  and  All  the  Year 
Eound  are  more  delicate  in  quality.  It  is  well  for  winter  and 
spring  sujiply  to  plant  C(iual  quantities  of  each  of  the  preced- 
ing, though  with  the  i)rotectiou  of  glass  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  losing  them,  cspeciall}'  if  the  precaution  is  taken  in 
severe  weather  to  protect  them  thoroughly  with  mats  and 
litter. 

I  sow  every  thi'cc  weeks  from  tlie  beginning  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  first  and  last  sowing  being  under 
glass.  The  autumn  and  winter  supply  I  pot  from  the  plants 
raised  in  .lune  and  July;  and  tliose  grown  from  the  latter  crop 
shouUl  either  be  so  planted  as  to  be  readily  covered  with  a  frame 
or  some  other  kind  of  protector,  or  they  must  be  raised  care- 
fully, with    good  balls,  before  they  are   injured  liy   frost   in 
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October,  aud  be  planted  iu  au  orchard  bouse  or  some  other 
place  secured  from  frost'  and  damp.  Of  course  at  that  season 
damp  is  the  chief  danger  with  full-grown  lettuces ;  hence  they 
must  be  carefully  guarded  from  rain,  and  they  will  require  to  be 
examined  frequently  to  remove  decaying  leaves.  Properly 
protected  from  frost  and  damp,  the  July-sown  seeds 
yield  a  supply  through  the  winter  months ;  and  then  for  the 
early  spring  those  sown  in  August  will  bo  ready  for  use.  One 
advantage  of  planting  over  asparagus  beds  is  that,  if  you  pro- 
toot  the  plants  with  glass,  by  the  time  the  lettuce  are  fit  for  use 
the  asparagus  with  the  protection  will  be  starting  into  growth, 
and  thus  it  may  be  had  some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
natm-al  season,  and  when  it  is  of  much  more  value.  Upon  very 
heavy  soils  young  lettuce  plants  are  liable  to  damp  ofi .  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  found  wise  to  surface  the  ground  at  the  avitumu 
planting  half  au  inch  thick  with  burnt  earth,  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  fine  cinder  ashes.  Either  will  remove  moistu.re, 
promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
snails.  G.  S. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


A  WOMAN  born  April  17,  1772,  planted  a  tree  the  other  day 

at  Isleworth,  in  commemoration  of  her  hundredth  bixthday. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Revue  Sorticole  that  a  nurseryman  of 

Toulouse  has  obtained  a  really  good  double  white  Zonal  Pelargonium. 
It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  Boucharlat,  of  Lyons. 

■  The  translation  of  Le  Maout  and  Decaisue's  "  Traite  General 

de  Botanique,"  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Is  announced  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man as  in  the  press.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  works  on  botany 
that  has  yet  appeared. 

It   is   announced  that    the    next    exhibition    of   the  Royal 

National  Tulip  Society  will  be  held  on  May  23th,  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Old  Traiiord,  Manchester,  when  £60  will  be  given  in  prize 
money. 

The  Central  Horticultural  Society  of  France  announces  an 

exhibition  of  horticultural  products,  plants,  implements,  &c.,  in  the 
Palais  d'Industrie,  Paris,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pine  Arts  Exhibition 
from  May  2oth  to  30th.  All  communications  on  the  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  society.  Rue  de  Grenelle,  St. 
Germain,  Paris. 

Individuals  who  endeavour  to  perpetuate  their  names  by 

inscribing  them  on  seats  in  parks  aud  gardens,  &c.,  may  be  inte- 
rested to  learn,  that  recently  a  young  gentleman  of  Bermondsey  who 
cut  his  name  on  one  of  the  new  seats  in  Greenwich  Park,  has  been 
offered  by  the  magistrate  the  alternative  of  a  fine  of  twenty  shilUngs 
or  fourteen  days'  imprisonment. 

Dk.  L.  Pfeiffer,  of  Cassel,  has  published  the  two  first  parts 

of  a  work  which  wiU  be  useful  to  the  systematic  botanist,  "  Nomen. 
clator  Botanicus,"  being  an  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  all  classes,  orders,  tribes,  families,  divisions,  genera,  sub-genera, 
and  sections  of  plants,  published  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1858, 
with  references  to  the  authorities,:systematic  arrangement,  synonymy, 
and  first  publication. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common   Council,   Mr. 

H.  A.  Isaacs  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  no  steps  be  taken  to 
reconstruct  Parringdon  Market  until  the  court  should  have  finally 
considered  the  modification  in  the  plan  and  models.  Mr.  H.  Harris 
seconded  the  resolution,  which,  after  an  animated  debate,  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seven  iu  a  court  of  10.3  members.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  market  remains  in 
abeyance. 

The  employes  of  Mr.  Cranston,  of  King's  Acre  Nurseries, 

near  Hereford,  having  petitioned  their  employer  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labour  on  Saturdays  from  six  to  four  o'clock,  he'  readily  conceded 
their  application,  for  which  the  men  seem  universall.v  grateful; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  vnll  prove  the  means  of  extendino-  a 
kindly  attachment  between  themselves  and  their  employer.  This  is  an 
examplary  act  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cranston,  and  we  should  be  pleased 

-to  hear  of  the  same  plan  being  adopted  by  others.-^Hereford  Times. 

The  cuttle-fish  of  the  sea  has  a  curious  relative  in  the  plant 

family.  It  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Hook-Thorn  or  Grapple-Plant  (Uncaria  procumbens) . 
The  large  flowers  of  this  truly  horrible  plant  are  of  a  lovely 
purple  hue.  They  spread  themselves  over  the  ground,  or  hang  in 
masses  from  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  long  branches  have  sharp, 
barbed  thorns,  set  in  pairs  throughout  their  length.  When  the 
petals  fall  and  the  seed-vessels  are  developed  and  fuUy  ripe,  the  two 
sides  separate  ividely  from  each  other,  aud  form  an  array  of  sharp 


horned  hooks.  "Woe  be  to  the  traveller  who  ventures  near  at  such 
time !  The  Enghsh  soldiers  in  the  last  Kaffir  wars  suffered  terribly 
from  this  plant.  While  the  Kaffir,  unclothed  and  oily,  escaped 
harmless,  the  European  was  certain  to  be  made  and  held  prisoner. 
Imagine  one  hooked  thorn  catching  in  a  coat-sleeve.  The  fh'st 
movement  at  escape  bends  the  long  slender  branches,  and  hook  after 
hook  fixes  its  point  in  the  clothing.  Struggling  only  trebles  the 
number  of  thorned  enemies,  and  there  is  no  way  of  escape,  except 
to  stand  still,  cut  off  the  clinging  seed-vessels,  and  remove  them  one 
by  one. 

Theke  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 

at  Paris,  a  round  cut  from  the  trunk  of  an  Eucalyptus  globulus  of  six 
years  of  age,  which  is  nearly  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  This 
colossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  grows  and  developes  itself  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Seeds  planted  iu  1865,  are  already,  1871, 
trees  of  fifteen  metres  high,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  one 
metre  distance  from  the  ground.  From  the  experimental  garden  at 
Algiers,  where  it  has  been  much  cultivated,  plants  are  distributed 
gratuitously  to  such  colonists  as  jwish  to  have  it.  This  Eucalyptus 
has  succeeded  exceedingly  well  in  Algeria,  and  becomes  in  a  very 
short  time  a  tree  of  enormous  size. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  this  week,  judgment  was  given  in 

the  appeal  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  against  the  Metropohtan  Board 
of  Works.  The  original  action  out  of  which  this  appeal  arose  was 
commenced  iu  1867,  and  was  brought  to  recover  a  sum  of  £8,325, 
which  had  been  awarded  to  the  appeUant  by  an  umpire  appointe4 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Thames  Embankment  Act  (1862),  as 
compensation  for  taking  away  a  jetty  in  which  the  appellant  had  an 
interest,  and  for  the  appellant's  interest  in  certain  lands  adjacent, 
being  injuriously  affected  by  the  execntion  of  the  respondents'  works, 
together  with  interest  on  that  amount  and  the  costs.  At  the  trial 
the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  the  duke's  favour,  and  this  their  lordships 
now  upheld. — Glohe. 

Paris   is  just    now    subjected    to    a   peculiarly  unpleasant 

visitation.  For  eight  or  ten  days  past  it  has  been  deluged  by  swarms 
of  large,  black  flies,  common  enough  in  gardens,  but  seldom  seen  in 
cities.  They  settle  down  in  pei"fect  shoals  on  people's  clothes,  on  the 
tables  at  Boulevard  cafils,  on  the  trottoirs — everywhere  in  fact. 
These  unpleasant  invaders  have  made  themselves  so  great  a  nuisance, 
that  M.  Blanchard,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  read  a 
communication  to  that  learned  body  about  them.  He  stated  that  the 
scientific  name  of  the  fly  in  question  is  hihio  liortidanus ;  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  feeds  on  decaying  animal  matter ; 
it  has  a  penchant  for  pruneurs,  fresh  vegetables,  and  other  good 
things  in  the  leguminous  world ;  and  their  great  numbers  are  due  to 
the  fact  that,  the  Commune  last  year  having  scared  away  the  small 
birds  that  prey  on  theh  eggs,  they  have  increased  and  multiplied  to 
an  extent  unprecedented. 

A  HANDSOME  conservatory  will  form  part  of  the  attractions 

of  the  magnificent  aquarium  now  being  finished  at  Brighton.  It 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  in  the  natirral  stjle,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
a  graceful  adjunct  to  the  many  interesting  features  this  structure  may 
be  expected  soon  to  possess  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lord.  The 
rockwork  portion  of  the  aquarium,  including  the  conservatory,  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Pulham,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
satisfactoiy.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Town  Council  of  Brighton 
have  thrown  all  the  obstacles  iu  their  power  in  the  way  of  this  fine 
aquarium,  so  likely  to  be  of  service  to  knowledge,  not  to  speak 
of  advantage  to  the  town  from  a  lower  point  of  view.  By  preventing 
the  necessary  elevation,  the  Town  Council  has  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely ruining  the  external  aspect  of  the  building,  which  is  buried 
almost  out  of  sight.  We  regret  this  the  more,  as  the  estabhshment 
is  likely  to  prove  an  admirable  one.  Internally  the  structure  is  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Too  late  in  some  countries,  and  just  in  time  in  others,  people 

are  learning  what  a  folly  it  is  to  strip  indiscriminately  the  face  of 
the  earth  of  its  forest  trees.  Whole  regions  have  been  rendered 
arid  and  uninhabitable  by  the  too  free  use  of  the  axe.  India  has 
suffered  much  from  this  cause ;  Australia  and  America  have  cut 
down  timber  far  too  wildly  ;  North  Africa  and  Spain  in  ancient 
times  lopped  away  forests  which  were  the  life  of  those  regions ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  destruction  of  woods  has  been  overdone  iu  our 
own  islands.  A  forest  is  a  natural  reservoir  of  water ;  it  protects 
the  rain  which  falls  into  it  from  solar  evaporation,  and  thus  feeds 
the  underground  springs.  "  Everyone  should  think  twice  before  he 
lays  axe  to  root ;  "  and  it  is,  indeed,  almost  a  pity  that  the  Greek 
idea  is  dead,  which  saw  a  Dryad  in  every  graceful  aud  picturesque 
tree.  California  has  been  wise  in  time.  She  has  glorious  forests, 
amid  which  tower  giants  of  the  vegetable  world — those  pines  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley,  for  instance — beside  which  our  grandest  oaks  would 
look  like  mere  shrubs. — Telegraph. 
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THE  WHITE  LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

This  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  showy  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
spectabile),  but  it  is  withal  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  kind  known  tons.  The  American  AtiricuUurist,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our  pretty  figure  of  the  plant,  describes 
it  as  of  the  natural  size.  We  have  seen  it  thrice  this  size  in  England, 
and  from  newly-imported  specimens,  too.  There  are  six  species  of 
hardy  Lady's  Slippers  in  the  Korthem  States  of  America,  one  of 


C'jTr'Iwtliiim  candiilum. 

the  rarest  of  whicli  is  the  Wliito  Lady's  Slipper.  The  lip,  wliich  is 
the  cons])icuou.s  portion  of  the  flower,  ia  of  a  pure  wliitc,  the  rest  of 
the  flower  boin^  greenish.  This  rare  little  plant  is  found  in  bogs 
from  Central  New  Yt)rk  westward.  All  the  Cypripediums  are 
worthy  of  cultixation,  but  they  can  only  be  gi-own  successfully  by 
imitating  their  natural  conditions.  They  require  a  peaty,  sandy, 
moist  soil,  and  a  shady  situation,  and  nnder  these  circumstances 
their  cultivation  is  not  difficult. 


NATURE'S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

A  RAMiii.E  in  .fpring  through  our  woods  and  fields  has  a  chann  to 
my  mind  unei|nalled  by  few  others  of  the  pleasures  of  our  existence. 
On  every  sido  we  see  jilants  in  all  stages  of  growth  ;  some  just 
bursting  into  life,  and  some  already  in  flower,  but  all  exemplifying 
the  grar.d  reijroductive  powers  of  natnre.  The  bright  sun  ovcrhoail, 
lighting  up.  it  may  be,  the  drops  fallen  from  a  passing  shower,  the 
twitter  and  raiiid  (light  of  the  swallow,  the  note  of  the  cuckoo, 
seen  and  lieard  jierliaps  for  the  first  timo  since  their  departure,  all 
contribute  to  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  a  fine  spring  day  brings 


to  those  who  are  not  too  much  borne  down  by  this  world's  cares  and 
sorrows.  I  am  not  much  of  a  botanist — that  is,  I  am  not  a  scientific 
one — but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  such  a  walk  through  nature's  "  wild 
garden,"  and  seeing  and  recognizing  my  old  spring  favourites  on  this 
their  annual  re-appearance.  I  have,  too,  my  own  special  wild  garden 
to  replenish  with  any  rarity  with  which  I  may  happen  to  meet. 
To  this  end  last  week  I  made  an  expedition  to  a  neighbouring 
wood,  noted  for  containing  an  abundance  of  that  rare  native  plant, 
the  bulbiferous  Bittercress  (Dentaria  or  Cardamine  bulbifera),  and  one 
which  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  wild  garden.  This  plant  is,  I 
fancy,  not  generally  well  known,  as  it  grows  in  but  few  places  in 
England.  In  flower  it  resembles  the  common  Cuckoo-flower,  or 
Meadow  Bittercress,  so  abundant  in  our  meadows  ;  but  the  chief 
peculiarity  about  it  consists  in  its  white  knotted  rootstocks,  like 
ivory,  from  whence  it  receives  its  name  of  Coral-root.  The  wood  I 
refer  to  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  hollow  near  a  river,  and  was 
quite  carpeted  with  plants  of  various  descriptions.  The  dark  green 
of  the  Dog's  Mercury  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  yellow 
flowering  stems  of  the  Wood  Spurge ;  and  almost  every  inch  of 
ground  was  occupied  by  some  more  or  less  well-known  plant.  Here, 
later  in  the  season,  may  be  found,  in  great  handsome  clumps,  the 
Willow  Epilobium  and  the  Nettle-leaved  Campanula,  with  its  elegant 
bell. like  flowers ;  both  of  which  plants  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage  into  our  shrubberries,  when  they  do  not  happen  to  grow 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  After  filling  my  bag  with  several 
roots  of  the  Dentaria  and  other  plants,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
the  river.  There  also  everything  was  beginning  to  wake  up  after 
its  winter  sleep,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  banks  will  be  thick  with 
vegetation — Epilobium,  Comfrey,  the  yellow  and  pui"plo  Loose-strife, 
Hemp  Agrimon}',  and  man}'  well  known  aquatic  plants,  too  numerous 
to  name,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  native  streams. 

A  visit  to  an  old  garden  wall  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  AspleniumTrichomanes,and  to  a  neighbouringchurchyard  to  obtain 
a  root  of  Geraninm  pyrenaicum,  and  my  walk  was  ended.  The 
expedition  was  not  "without  its  results,  for  I  cai'ried  home  a  basket 
of  plants  to  my  wild  garden,  which  will  increase  its  beauty  and 
interest  in  my  eyes.  A  dried  collection  is  doubtless  a  veiy  useful 
and  necessary  thing,  but,  in  my  opinion,  a  small  piece  of  ground 
set  apart  for  the  culture  of  our  rarer  native  plants  is  a  much 
pleasanter  way  of  obtaining  a  smattering  of  botanical  knowledge. 

W.  A.  T. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  FASHIONS  FOR  1872. 

Mk.  T.  Batxes's  last  letter  on  the  "  bedding  system,"  I  am  glad  to 
say,  makes  it  clear  to  my  mind,  that  however  his  hands  may  have 
helped  him,  his  head  clearly  has  most  to  do  -with  his  deservedly  high 
position.  Of  all  the  chinks  in  the  gardcnei''s  armour,  this  one  of  the 
bedding  system,  which  he  exposes,  is  the  weakest  and  the  most 
glaring.  There  is  I'oally  no  such  thing  as  gardening  nowadays. 
Every  establishment,  big  and  little,  has  started  a  factoi-y,  in  which 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow  can  be  supplied  at  a  month's  notice,  in 
any  quantity,  from  six  inches  to  six  thousand  yards.  It  is  usual  to 
laugh  at  the  nobleman  who  ordered  ten  feet  of  theology,  sixty  yards 
of  biography,  and  twenty  of  history,  ic,  to  fill  up  his  newly-erected 
library  shelves ;  b\it  his  want  of  proper  taste  and  appreciation  is  as 
uothing  compared  with  that  exhibited  by  those  who  plume  themselves 
on  their  correct  taste,  and  yet  persist  in  sickening  themselves  and 
their  neighbours  with  the  namby-pamby  and  glaring  mixture  of 
vulgarity  aiul  fomiality  which  at  present  constitutes  the  bedding 
system.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  first  few  ycara  to  astonish  one's 
neighbours  with  ;  but  the  old  conundrum  gets  dreary  when  you  have 
heard  it  asked  and  answered  thousands  of  times  before;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  your  visitor,  when  you  show  him  your  ribbon  border, 
and  ask  his  opinion  of  it,  replies,  that  "  ho  has,  as  nearly  as  ho  can 
measure,  seen  about  sixty  miles  of  exactly  the  same  i>attern,"  and 
asks  yon  aa  a  favour  to  be  allowed  "  to  cool  liis  eyes  on  the  parsley." 

Just  so;  there's  no  individuality  abont  gardens  nowadays.  When 
you  have  seen  one,  you  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  seen  the 
whole  of  them.  They  are  all  miserable  copies  one  of  another. 
Gardening  has  drifted  into  horticultural  tailordom,  and  it  is  oven 
gravely  proposed  to  publish  a  yearly  plato  of  the  "  latest  fashions." 
It  appears  to  me  that  cnltivators  will  shortly  improve  nature  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  will  give  them  a  wrinkle— it  has  been  in  my 
niinil  for  years.  Got  five  thousand  yards  of  Dundee  caiwas  in  red, 
blue,  yellow  colours,  to  suit  pattern ;  procure  plate  of  fashions  for 
1872;  call  out  the  housemaid  and  stable-boy;  don't  dig  yonr 
beds — it  is  expensive,  and  quite  unnecessary  ;  lay  yonr  red,  blue, 
yellow,  &c.,  strips  to  pattern,  and  I  venture  to  say  you  will  have  one 
of  the  most  finished  spectacles  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to 
conceive.     So  overcome  am  I  with  the  advantages  which  my  plan  of 
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gardening  offers,  that  I  only  await  the  consent  of  an  interested  friend 
to  patent  it.  Let  me  enumerate  its  advantages  :  For  a  place  of 
even  small  pretensions  it  would  take  £1,000  to  be  sunk  in  houses  to 
keep  up  the  usual  stock  of  bedding  plants.  It  would  take,  say  £200, 
for  gardeners'  wages,  looking  after,  and  planting  them.  If  I  wished 
to  go  in  for  spring  gardening,  and  something  late  after  the  bedders, 
it  would  cost  at  least  another  £200.  Then  I  hare  plants  to  pay  for, 
coals  to  pay  for,  additional  frame  room,  propagating  space  ;  addi- 
tional men  to  propagate,  keep  the  plants  through  the  winter,  harden 
them  off  in  spring,  plant  out  and  carefully  protect  thereafter,  and  to 
take  up  when  their  four  months  are  over.  Now,  mai-k  the  magnificent 
results  of  my  invention.  Every  item  of  this  account  is  entirely 
saved;  for  the  £20  for  the  canvas  and  the  £1  for  the  plate  of  fashions 
will  have  been  made  up  by  odds  and  ends  not  mentioned  in  the  list, 
and  the  remainder  is  done  by  myself  and  my  two  humble  help- 
mates in  ten  minutes.  Can  the  objection  to  the  bedding  system  be 
urged  against  mine,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  blaze  for  two  months,  and 
blackness  and  darkness  the  remaining  ten  ?  Most  certainly  not. 
Talk  about  the  seasons  retarding  vegetation  and  extending  labour ; 
I  care  not  a  fig  for  the  seasons.  jSTothing  can  exceed  the  brilliancy 
of  my  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  &c.,  canvas,  when  well  washed  by  the 
watery  blast,  which  blew  my  neighbour's  toil  and  expense  to 
"smithereens"  for  a  month,  and  when,  after  the  storm,  the  sun 
shines  through,  my  renovated  beds  present  to  the  painter's  eye  and 
the  poet's  soul,  a  feast  of  the  most  ravishing  effects  and  the  most 
brilliant  results.  Am  I  twitted  with  providing  this  rich  entertainment 
for  the  noble  and  the  wealthy,  I  reply  at  once  that,  as  in  all  strokes 
of  true  genius,  every  case  is  provided  for.  I  vow,  when  I  examine 
the  inci-easing  advantages  of  my  astounding  invention,  I  am  lost  in 
amazement  at  its  magnificent  advantages. 

What,  however,  if  my  friend  should  object,  as  he  has  often  done 
to  former  improvements  confidentially  mooted  to  him  ?  He  is  a 
great  Nature's  advocate ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  my  scheme  is  not 
very  complimentaiy  to  her ;  in  fact,  she  is,  so  to  speak,  entirely 
done  Avithout  and  ignored.  But  what  of  that  ?  She  is  at  all  times 
capricious ;  and  if  I,  by  a  stroke  of  unparalleled  ingenuity,  c  an 
reniove  her  old,  half-dead  trunk,  and  substitute  a  sapling  whose 
beauty  and  persistent  loveliness  is  a  delight  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  am  I  not  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  discriminating 
individual?  Clearly  I  am.  Yet  it  is  very  likely  my  friend  will 
disagree  with  me.  If  he  does,  he  will,  no  doubt,  treat  me  to  the 
sixty -ninth  repetition  of  his  pocket-lecture  about  Nature.  I  know 
it  well.  This  is  how  he  commences  :  "  Suppose  a  painter  to  be 
doing  his  best  in  his  latest  effort.  A  single  tree  is  necessary  for 
the  foreground.  Does  he  away  and  limn  the  scraggy  thing  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  'ov  does  he  not  rather  try  back  in  his  memory, 
and  in  his  portfolio,  for  the  glorious  sample  of  leaf  and  bough,  and 
light  and  shade  he  came  across  in  his  woodland  rambles  ?  When  he 
paints  a  fairy  glen,  does  he  go  to  the  back-door  to  paint  the  gullet 
with  the  city's  sewage  pouring  doivn  ?  No ;  blindfolded  he  could 
lay  his  finger  on  the  draught  he  made  of  the  Kttle  northern  ravine, 
with  its  trickling  well  and  dewy  ferns,  that  made  heart  and  eye 
dance  with  delight  at  its  marvellous  beauty.  He  has  travelled 
through  the  British  Isles ;  he  has  been  to  Iceland,  Norway,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Egyjjt,  even  to  Palestine,  and  everywhere  his  artist's 
eye  and  poetic  soul  have  caught  nature  in  a  thousand  of  her  loveliest 
and  most  enchanting  forms.  Here  the  quiet  lake,  there  the  majestic 
mountain  piled  in  awful  grandeur.  In  the  morning  a  sunrise,  in 
the  evening  a  sunset;  the  "  wimplin'  bumie,"  the  roaring 
cataract,  the  placid  sea,  the  angry  ocean,  all  fm-nish  to  his  dis- 
cerning eye  and  discriminating  mind  the  pabulum  that  will  one  day 
place  him  among  his  country's  greatest  painters.  He  has  painted 
scenes  of  lake  views,  but  not  one  resembles  another,  although  he 
might  tell  you  that  the  sketch  of  each  was  nearly  the  same ;  that  the 
little  mountain  lake  he  came  upon  in  his  Smss  tour  had  furnished 
him  with  rules  for  mountain,  wood,  and  water  effects  ever  since. 
But  although  he  may  vary  these  effects  in  numberless  profusion,  it 
never  enters  his  head  to  portray  a  monstrosity  in  his  "wild" 
scenery.  Tou  are  surprised,  perhaps,  to  see  that  his  trees  are  all  of 
the  orthodox  cast ;  in  fact,  so  plain  are  they  in  leaf  and  habit  that 
you  can  tell  them  at  once,  even  from  a  distance.  Suppose  we  get 
him  by  the  button.hole,  and  say  to  him  in  a  confidential  way,  "My 
dear  fellow,  you  have  really  surpassed  yourself  in  that  woody  scene. 
Couldn't  you,  just  to  light  it  up  a  little,  have  painted  that  front 
giant,  say,  with  a  white  ground,  yellow  on  the  sunny  side,  as  is 
natural,  and  blue  wiU  suit  very  well  for  the  other  and  shaded  side ; 
the  leaves  of  say  a  pretty  pink ;  and  have  carried  a  broad  band  of 
golden  gilt  up  the  entire  trunk  to  make  it  truly  magnificent  ?  " 

"  Tho  oak  tree  with  the  white  body,  yellow  and  blue  sides,  and 
pink  leaves,  with  gilt  stripe  in  the  middle,  is,  sir "  (and  here  my 
friend  looks  wrathf  uUy  at  me) ,  "  the  present  bedding  system.  Instead 
Of  the  gardener   of   the   present   day  being   an  artist,  who   studies 


Nature,  so  that  from  every  tree  and  flower,  and  hiU  and  dale,  he  may 
cull  ideas  wherewith  to  "mend"  his  plan — to  "change  it  rather," 
from  a  dreary  wilderness  to  an  ever-pleasing  and  fruitful  landscape, 
he  is  a  miserable  paper-hanger,  upholsterer,  and  plasterer,  with  his 
ribbons  and  lines,  his  cow-muck  banks,  with  their  paltry  house- 
leeks  stuck  in ;  he  is  a  cross  between  extravagance  and  vulgarity. 
Let  him  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  S.  E.  Hole  and  his  parsley  bed.  We  are 
being  done  to  death  with  vulgaiity.  The  gardener  breaks  his  own 
back,  and  shortens  his  days,  with  the  eating  anxiety  and  care  caused 
by  the  millions  under  his  charge.  Day  by  day  his,  say  twelve,  men 
are  driven  like  horses  to  propagate,  pot  off,  harden  off,  arrange, 
plant  out,  carefully  tend,  and  pick  over ;  then  propagate  again,  and 
take  in  and  winter,  the  hideous  stock  necessary  under  this  exter- 
minating system  (to  all  concerned),  and  not  to  speak  of  the  heavy 
and  never-ending  expense  to  the  employer.  This  is  all  trying. 
Having  had  a  surfeit  of  expensive  novelties,  with  the  results  above 
stated,  let  us  revert  to  the  old  style,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of 
it,  helped  with  such  modern  ideas  as  we  may  have  picked  up.  Let 
us  have  all  trees  of  beautiful  and  distinct -forms;  all  shrubs 
remarkable  for  fine  flowers  or  graceful  growth  or  foliage.  Let  us 
have  perennials  from  the  tiniest  to  the  largest,  and  as  many  as 
possible  sweet-scented.  Let  us  have  as  many  species  as  possible  of 
the  grand  foliage  plants  to  be  found  in  the  hardy  section  ;  and  with 
such  adjuncts  as  have  just  been  named,  surely  any  gardener  might 
produce  striking  landscape  effects,  very  different  from  those  attained 
by  means  of  ordinary  bedding  plants.  However  I  may  have  spoken, 
I  do  not  blame  the  gardener,  employer,  or  nurseryman  personally ; 
least  of  all  the  fu-st ;  but  as  a  body  they  have  been  leading  "each 
other  for  many  years  into  the  deepest  quagmire  of  expense  and 
vulgarity."  This  is  about  the  substance,  although  not  the  length, 
of  my  friends  production ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  scheme  I  had 
propounded,  I  am  afraid  he  has  made  me  already  a  convert  to  his 
views.  W.  W. 


A  GOOD  STAKE  FOR  OARWATIONS,  PIOOTEES,  &c. 

None  of  the  routine  work  of  gardeners  is  of  greater  importance 
than  staking,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  neatly  and  well  done  is 
often  too  evident  in  gardens.  Even  where  there  is  time  to 
rigorously  attend  to  the  staking,  the  beauty  of  the  garden  is  often 
marred  by  the  plants  being  tied  into  broom-like  bundles. 

The  little  invention  here  figured  is  intended  to  provide  a  stake 
which  is  at  once  cheap,  unobtrusive,  everlasting,  and,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  self -tying.  The  illustration  shows  it  first  by  itself,  as  it  is 
made  for  picotees,  &c.,  by  taking  galvanised  wire  about  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  thick  (hard  drawn) ,  and  twisting  it  in  a  long  spiral  way  about 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


four  times  round  a  stiff  straight  piece  of  wire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  (once  round  in  about  three  inches),  finishing  with  a 
sharper  turn  round  the  top  about  three-fourths  of  a  revolution,  and 
then  cutting  off,  so  as  to  leave  half  an  inch  of  straight  wire  at  the 
tip ;  the  straight  part  at  the  bottom  being  about  nine  inches  in 
length.  Fig.  2  shows  it  applied  to  a  picotee,  and  it  is  stuck  in  so 
deep  that  the  top  bud  shall  just  rise  above  it.  The  plant  is  then 
wormed  round  so  as  to  let  it  fall  into  a  position  in  the  middle 
of  the  spiral  stick ;  and  when  the  top  is  also  slipped  into  its  place 
it  will  be  found  as  safe  as  if  it  were  tied  ever  so  well,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  bit  of  straight  wire  left  for  the  purpose.  A  few 
yards  away  this  stake  is  scarcely  observed,  so  neat  is  it  compared 
with  ordinary  sticks.  Another  good  point  is  the  freedom  which  it 
allows  to  the  foliage  and  long  hanging  flower-stalks  to  fall  away 
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from  it  if  they  wish  ;  and,  in  addition,  if  the  stem  grows  after  it  is 
applied — as  it  nearly  always  does — it  slides  np  withont  making  any 
ugly  hitch  in  an  attempt  to  push  up  against  ties,  as  in  the  old  way. 
A  man  might  make  a  hundred  in  a  single  evening  out  of  haU-a- 
cro-mi's  worth  of  wire,  aud  apply  them  to  plants  next  day  in  less 
than  half  an  hour. — A.  D 


A  PLEA  FOE  OUR  HEATHS. 

Why  are  our  native  Heaths  not  more  frequently  grown  than  they 
are  in  grounds  kept  and  arranged  for  pleasure  ?  Why  not  have  a 
Heathery  as  well  as  a  Rockery  or  Fernery  ?  There  are  spots  in 
every  place  of  any  dimensions  where  Heaths  would  be  useful, 
growing  as  they  do  where  many  things  mil  not  succeed.  How 
to  cover  that  ugly  "bank,"  is  often  a  matter  of  concern  to  those 
who  possess  such  places.  Attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  clothe 
such  a  place  with  ferns ;  but  it  the  bank  is  elevated  and  open,  Heaths 
would  be  the  right  plants  in  the  right  place.  They  glory  in  such  a 
spot — plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  sun.  It  is  astonishing  what  they 
■will  encounter  and  conquer,  even  in  dry  seasons.  They  send  their 
roots  down  after  moisture  to  a  considerable  depth.  Even  in  stony 
poor  soil  they  somehow  get  through  the  severest  drought  when  once 
established.  A  bank  of  Heath  in  flower,  with  rocks  jutting  out  here 
and  there,  is  a  sight  which  invariably  commands  attention.  In  strolling 
through  a  wood  some  time  ago,  I  came  upon  broad  masses  of  Erica 
ciliaris  fall  of  flower,  and  again  suddenly  upon  what  must  have 
been  acres  of  E.  cinerea,  to  which  a  few  straggling  Firs  here  and 
there  served  as  supports,  thus  forming  cones  of  flower.  This, 
thought  I,  affords  a  pleasure  which  oar  dazzUng  terrace-gardens  do 
not  give,  and  f araishes  a  sight  which  ought  to  be  more  frequently 
seen.  I  have  also  found  bushes  of  E.  vagans  sis  feet  through  every 
way,  forming  huge  balls  of  flower.  But  this  is  describing  some  of 
Nature's  flower  shows.  The  question  is,  how  shall  we  copy  her 
example  in  having  such  spots  of  beauty  in  dressed  ground  ?  It  is 
of  no  use  to  go  and  offer  battle  to  Nature,  aud  rob  her  of  her  big 
plants,  bring  them  home,  and  think  the  thing  is  done.  No ;  we  must, 
like  her,  begin  with  little  plants;  although  we  have  seen  Heaths 
grow  in  almost  any  soil  from  which  lime  is  absent,  and  sometimes 
where  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  soil  at  all,  yet  it  is  best  to 
make  a  little  preparation  for  them  in  the  way  of  excavating  little 
cavities  and  filling  up  with  peat  or  very  rotten  leaf-monUl,  mixed  with 
loam.  This  will  save  time  in  getting  the  plants  to  a  good  size,  and 
save  trouble  and  attention,  which  want  of  preparation  would  incur. 
If  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  soil  in  which  these  plants  grow 
naturally  can  be  got,  that  is  best  for  them,  taking  the  surface  off 
thi-ee  inches  deep.  Do  not  by  any  means  allow  any  plants  to  be  put 
in  with  hard  balls  of  soil  about  them;  loosen  it  as  much  as  possible, 
without  damaging  the  roots,  before  planting,  otherwise  no  water  will 
penetrate,  and  they  will  consequently  die.  Almost  any  nursery- 
man could  supply  our  native  Heaths  and  their  varieties  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  some  catalogue  as  many  as  fifty  hardy  kinds,  beside  the  Medi- 
terranean varieties.  Henuy  Mills. 

Enys,  Cornwall. 
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DAKWIN'S  "ORKIIN  OF  SPECIES."* 

We  have  to  record  nnd  to  welcome  the  itppo.irancc  of  a  new 
nnil  cheap  edition  of  this  remarkable  and  most  interesting 
book.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  in  reference  to  its 
object  now,  as,  since  the  appearance  of  t  he  work  originally, 
the  chief  ideas  which  it  contains  have  been  fully  discussed. 
Few  will  deny  (except  perhaps  those  who  discuss  what  they 
call  "  Darwinism,"  without  having  read  the  book,  and  such 
people  arc  far  from  uucommou)  that,  even  if  they  canuot  go  as 
far  as  the  author  and  his  more  pronounced  co-workers  aud 
disciples,  the  work  has  opened  up  a  new  and  delightful  field 
of  thought  and  observation.  On  Mr.  Darwin's  labours  we 
cannot  do  better  than  cite  the  opinionof  Mr.  I.  Anderson-Henry, 
a  well-known  aud  very  successful  hj'bridizcr  of  plants,  who 
by  no  means  adopts  Mr.  Darwin's  views.  It  occurs  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  : — 

Tnr.  various' papers  and  publications  given  to  science  and  the 
world  in  rocout  years  by  Darwin  and  others  have  directed  the  attcn. 
tion  of  all  botanical  observers  of  phenomena  in  that  department  to 

•  Danvin'3  "Origin  of  Species."  Sixth  and  cheap  eclition.  London:  John 
Murniy,  Albemarle  Street, 


the  changes  which  have  been  and  may  be  effected  on  the  existing 
species  of  plants  ;  and  those  who  reflect  on  the  diversity  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  displayed  in  the  grandeur  of  the  various  forms 
which  compose  the  primeval  forests  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  the  no 
less  diversified  but  homelier  forms  of  our  temperate  climes,  must  be 
attracted  with  the  statement  that,  throughout  all  past  time,  change 
— slow  but  iucessant — has  passed  on  everything  that  now  has  life  ; 
insomuch,  that  we  see  no  more  the  things  which  were  in  the  things 
that  do  appear.  So  at,  least  holds  Darwin,  whose  observations  for 
general  accuracy,  so  far  as  they  are  open  to  scrutiny,  stand  well  the 
test  of  investigation ;  though  beyond  that  limit  they  diverge,  as  he 
himself  admits,  into  speculations  which,  however  logically  deduced, 
all  of  us  are  free  to  adopt  or  reject,  as  we  are  or  are  not  convinced 
by  them.  Much,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  I  believe  of  the  Dar- 
ivinian  theory — more  now  than  I  once  did.  Yet,  as  I  have  been 
asked  by  a  high  authority  (in  reference  to  a  paper  which  I  read  in 
March  last),  whether  I  adopted  the  LamarcMan  view,  which  forms 
the  germ,  if  not  the  basis,  of  the  Darwinian  doctrines,  I  reply 
tinhesitatingly.  No — not  in  their  beginning  or  their  ending — though 
where  the  latter  is,  Mr.  Darwin  is  perhaps  as  much  at  sea  as  any  one 
of  us.  But  lop  off  that  beginning  and  ending — above  all,  lop  it  off 
as  regards  his  views  of  the  animal  creation — and  there  remains  in 
that  great  work,  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  a  body  of  botanical 
philosophy,  so  well  sustained  by  the  author's  own  accurate  observa- 
tions and  wonderful  discoveries,  that  it  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  valuable  contribution  ever  yet  made  to  botanical  science,  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  its  annals  more  brilliant  than  any  yet  attained. 
This  is  no  inflated  eulogy.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
myself  devoted  every  spare  hour  of  my  professional  leisure,  and  for 
the  last  seven  years  (when  free  from  professional  yoke),  my  leisure 
almost  entirel3-,  to  similar  pm'suits.  And,  as  a  humble  labourer  in 
the  same  field  during  all  that  time,  I  have  some  claim  to  be  recog- 
nised as  capable  of  forming  an  estimate  of  what  has  been  discovered 
and  achieved  by  Darwin,  and  given  to  the  world  in  that  gi-eat  work, 
and  in  his  scarcely  less  wonderful  book  "  Ou  the  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,"  and  his  papers  read  before  the  Linna;an  Society.  He  has 
not  only  accomplished  great  things  by  himself  ;  but  he  has  aroused 
attention,  and  stirred  up  other  admirably  qualified  observers  to 
extend  his  researches,  and,  it  may  be,  has  thus  led  the  way  to  no 
less  startling  discoveries. 

Nature  has  many  mysteries  to  uufold.  She  has  fixed  rules, 
some  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may  read;  and  she  has  excep- 
tions to  these  rules.  Look  at  the  wonderful  provision  she  has  made 
for  the  fertilization  of  orchids,  and  look  at  the  no  less  man'ellous 
modes  she  has  adopted  for  the  same  end  in  the  dimorphic  forms  of 
the  genus  Primula,  and  also  in  some  forms  of  the  genus  Linnm — of 
all  which  Darwin  was  the  grand  discoverer.  I  was  myself  almost  a 
sceptic  in  the  results  obtained  by  him  till  I  tested  the  statement  he 
enunciated  in  the  former  genus  by  actual  experiment,  and  found  it 
true.  Before  he  wrote,  I  had  been  myself  at  work  among  the 
species  of  the  genus  Linum,  and  while  I  found  some  of  them 
tractable  and  open  to  self -fertilization,  I  found  a  disturbing  element 
among  others,  for  which  I  never  could  account,  till  I  found  it  cleared 
up  by  Darwin  in  his  dimorphic  discovery.  To  a  mind  like  his,  ever 
a'ive  to  follow  ont  by  untiring  research  every  peri)lexing  cause 
which  baffles  the  expected  result,  one  discovery  followed  and  perhaps 
suggested  another,  and  it  may  be  that  the  most  brilliant  of  all  yet 
awaits  him.  Let  us  follow  in  his  wake  ;  and  though  few  are  so  con- 
stituted or  so  gifted  as  to  attain  to  like  successes,  there  is  much  for 
all  to  do.  There  is  romance  in  the  pui'suit,  and  laurels  to  be 
gathered   by   every  acute,   industrious  observer. 


WAGES  OF  L.A.BOURERS  IN  VARIOUS  COITNTRIES. 

TuE  Hon.  Edward  Stanhopo  sends  the  Tinips  the  following  state- 
ment, showing  the  compai'ativo  earnings  of  agncultural  labonrors  iu 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  with  the  purchase-power  of  money 
and  the  usual  diet,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  these 
particulars.  The  statement  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  reports  of 
her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  on  the  Tenure  of  Land,  and  on 
the  condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes  in  Foreign  Countries  IStiD-TO- 
71.  Rcferenco  is  also  made  to  the  appendix  to  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
James  Howard,  M.P.,  on  Continental  Fanning  and  Peasantni-.  For 
comparison,  the  rates  of  wages  and  diet  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  ajipendcd.  The  table  deals  only  with  hired  labourers, 
and  avoids  all  mention  of  the  small  proprietors  at  home  or  abi-oad. 
One  disadvantage  in  the  way  of  the  foreign  workman  is  the  ninnber 
of  holidays  or  village  fi-tes,  which  number  in  Russsia  from  30  to 
100  during  the  year,  in  Austria  at  least  76,  in  Tnrkey  4S,  and 
which  are  very  numerous  in  Belgium,  Spain,  nnd  Switzerland: — 

"  Austria. — Wages — Galicia,  9d.  a   day  in  Bununcr  and  6d.    in 
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winter ;  at  harvest,  Is.  to  Is.  2d. ;  Silesia,  men,  £4  a  year ;  women, 
£3,  with  board  and  lodging  ;  Moravia,  8d.  to  Is.  43.  in  summer, 
and  6d.  to  lOd.  in  winter  (Dr.  Fnchs,  1869).  In  1867  the.  average 
wages  were  from  £3  to  £4  for  men,  or  £1  to  £3  for  women,  with 
hoard  and  lodging.  It  has  since  risen  (Lytton).  Purchase-power. — 
Same  as  in  England  at  Trieste  ;  twenty-flve  per  cent,  less  at  Ragasa. 
Diet. — As  a  general  rule,  well  fed  (Lytton). 

"  BELGiuii. — Wages  average  7d.  to  Is.  Id.  a  day  for  men,  and  4|d. 
to  8d.  for  women,  with  extra  at  harvest  (official  1862).  From  Is.  2d. 
to  Is.  8d.  for  men,  and  from  8d.  to  lOd.  for  women  (Pakenham). 
Purchase-power. — Necessaries  as  dear,  luxnries  cheaper,  clothes 
dearer,  than  in  England  (Consul  Grattan).  Diet. — Coffee  adulterated 
with  chicory,  without  milk  or  sugar,  black  or  brown  bread,  butter, 
lard,  vegetables,  and  fresh  or  salted  pork.  Veiy  many  have  only 
potatoes  with  grease,  bread,  and  chicory  (Pakenham) . 

"Denmark. — Wages,  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day,  or  5d.  to  lOJ. 
with  food.  Beer  and  brandy  at  harvest.  Hours  of  work,  twelve 
to  thirteen  in  summer,  and  daylight  in  winter  (Strachey).  Purchase- 
power. — An  unmarried  operative  can  barely  live  on  lOs.  6d.  a  week 
(Strachey). 

"Pkance. — Wages,  Is.  7d.  a  day  in  summer,  or  Is.  3d.  in  winter; 
women,  lOd.  and  7d.  (M.  Leconteux).  A  farm  labourer  engaged  by 
the  year  has  £12  or  £14  and  his  board,  costing  about  a5  much  (II.  de 
Pimpin).  Purchase-power. — No  real  difference,  but  on  Erench  mode 
of  living  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  (Vereker),  fifteen  per  cent,  more 
than  in  England  (Hamond).  Diet. — Soup  made  of  pigs'  lard  or  beef 
suet,  vegetables,  and  bread  porridge  (Hamond). 

"  Gekiiant. — Prussia  Pkopee. — Wages,  6d.  to  Is.  a  day  for  men, 
and  5d.  to  7d.  for  women,  with  house  rent  free,  potato  land,  and 
medical  attendance,  or  £3  to  £4.  10s.,  and  board,  for  men. 

"PoiiEKANiA. — 51.S.  to  7os.,  Or  eveu  150s.  a  year,  and  board,  with 
meat  three  or  four  times  a  week  ;  food  worth  £10  a  year. 

"  Rhineland. — Is.  in  summer  and  lOd.  in  winter,  with  house  rent 
free,  or  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  without  it.  Hours  of  work  twelve,  or  in  harvest 
fourteen.  Diet. — Porridge,  milk,  dried  peas,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
and  herrings.  Meat  on  holidays.  Such  boarding  valued  at  £9  to 
£13  (Harris-Gastrell). 

"  S-^^xoxY. — Wages,  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  for  twelve  hours ;  women  6d.  to 
9d.  Diet. — Bread,  butter,  cheese,  soup,  vegetables,  coiiee,  and  beer. 
Meat  only  on  holidays  (Burnley) . 

"  Bavakia. — Wages,  Is.  2J-d.  a  day  for  men,  and  llJ-d.  for  women 
on  the  average.  Diet. — In  south,  meal  with  butter,  fat,  or  milk, 
cabbages,  and  potatoes ;  in  north,  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
instead  of  the  meal  and  coffee  (Fenton). 

"  WuKTEMBEEG. — Wages,  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day,  with  food,  or  £5 
or  £6  with  board  and  lodging  in  a  farmhouse.  The  necessaries  of 
life  cheaper,  and  the  standard  of  living  much  lower.  Diet. — Potatoes, 
rye  bread,  and  cider;  very  little  meat  (Gordon). 

"Itaiy. — Wages — Lombardy,  Is.  to  Is.  7d.  a  day,  without  board  ; 
Bologna,  lOd.  to  Is.  5d. ;  Parma,  6d.  to  lOd.  ;  Naples,  lOd.  to  Is.  3d. 
(Herries).  This  does  not  refer  to  the  iiiefai/ers.  Purchase-power. — 
At  Brindisi  as  fourteen  to  ten  in  England  ;  at  Naples  as  fourteen  to 
eight.  Diet. — Very  little  animal  food,  but  principally  macaroni, 
bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  wine. 

"  Netherlands. — Wages  in  Gelderland,  8d.  to  lOd.  a  day  for  men, 
and  6d.  to  8d.  for  women,  or  £5  to  £10  a  year,  with  board  for  farm 
servants.  Purchase-power. — Necessaries  about  as  dear,  luxuries 
much  dearer.  Diet. — Tea  and  coffee,  black  and  brown  bread, 
butter,  vegetables,  and  fat;  fish  in  season  (Locock). 

"Russia. — Wages,  by  the  day  Is.,  by  the  month  74d.  a  day,  by 
the  season  5  Jd.  a  day ;  at  harvest  23.  a  day ;  on  well-managed 
estates  they  work  from  four  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.,  with  three  hours 
rest  (Michell).  Purchase-power. — One-half  for  natives,  and  for 
Englishmen  one-third,  cheaper  than  in  England  (Consul  Stevens). 
Diet. — Cabbage,  or  mushroom  soup,  baked  buckwheat  eaten  with 
milk,  oil,  or  butter,  and  rye  bread  (Michell). 

"  Spain. — Wages — Galicia,  men,  12d.  to  14d. ;  women,  7d.  to  lOd.,  or 
£4  to  £6  with  board,  washing,  and  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  Murcia,  Is.  4d. 
a  day  without,  or  8d.  with  boai-d ;  Gnipuzcoa,  Is.  22-d.,  or  8d.  and 
food;  women,  8d.  to  lOd.;  Biscay,  Is.  8d. ;  women,  lOd.  to  Is.; 
Valencia,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  Purchase-power. — Food  far  cheaper,  but 
meat  a  luxury.  Diet. — Bread,  vegetables,  and '  gaspacho ' — cold  soup 
of  slices  of  cucumber  and  bread  steeped  in  vinegar  and  water  (Ffreneh). 

"  Sweden. — Wages,  for  men,  7d.  to  23.  2d.  in  summer,  and  3d.  to 
Is.  8d.  in  winter ;  for  women,  4d.  to  Is.  lOd.,  and  2kl.  to  Is.  respect- 
ively; farm  servants,  with  board,  £3  to  £8  (Gosling).  Purchase- 
power. — Wages  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  expenditure  than 
in  England  (Jocelyn).  Diet.— Potatoes,  rye,  oats,  and  barley;  milk 
abundant;  salt  herrings,  but  no  meat;  beer  (Gosling). 

"  Switzerland. — Wages,  lOd.  to  Is.  8d.  in  winter,  and  Is.  8d.  to 
2d.  6d.  in  summer.  In  remote  districts  still  less  (M.  Bovet). 
Working  day  generally  reckoned  at  thirteen  hours.     Purchase-power  : 


Board  for  a  man  averages  from  Ss.  63..  to  7s.  3d.  a  week.  Diet  : 
Milk,  coffee,  cheese,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  soup ;  meat  rarely  ; 
wine  and  beer. 

"  Turkey.— Wages,  Is.  6d.  a  day,  or  £7  to  £14  a  year,  with  board 
and  lodging  (Consul  Moore).  Diet. — Brown  bread  of  mixed  grain, 
staved  beans,  leeks,  and  a  little  mutton. 

"England. — Wages,  for  men,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  a  day, 
averaging  over  23.,  with  extra  money  for  harvest  and  piecework. 
Diet. — White  bread,  bacon,  potatoes  and  vegetables,  cheese,  tea, 
coffee,  and  beer  or  cider.  Milk  and  butter  scarce.  In  the  North  a 
good  deal  more  meat,  especially  for  farm  servants. 

"  Scotland. — Wages,  123.  to  los.  a  week,  being  partly  paid  in  kind, 
or  £18  to  £24  a  year  with  food.  Diet. — Oatmeal  porridge,  bread, 
potatoes,  milk  and  butter,  tea  and  coffee,  a  little  bacon,  but  other 
meat  rarely. 

"  Ireland.— Wages.  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day,  or  6d.  to  Is.  with  food. 
Diet. — Bread,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  milk,  whisky,   and  a  little  bacon." 
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CLIMBmO  FILMY  FEKNS. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  interesting  example  of 
cultivation  than  that  of  the  climbing  filmy  ferns  so  successfully- 
grown  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse  at  York.  When  at  York  in 
1870  Tve  had  one  of  the  beautiful  specimens  there  photographed, 
and  from  this  our  illustration  is  engraved.  It  is  impossible  in 
an  engraving  to  render  fall  justice  to  the  finely-divided 
texture  and  exquisite  grace  of  these  plants,  which,  when  they 
become  popular,  will  add  quite  a  new  charm  to  our  hothouses 
and  warm  ferneries.     The  creeping  species  at  York  climb  up 


Trichomanes  Luschnathianum. 

imitation  stems  madein  common  porous  flower-pot  ware.  On  this, 
which  in  a  moist  atmosphere  gets  quickly  covered  with  moss, 
they  thrive  apace.  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  remarks 
on  the  essentials  of  the  culture  of  filmy  ferns  to  Mr.  James 
Backhouse : — 

The  cultivation  of  the  filmy  ferns  depends  for  success  upon 
one  or  two  very  simple  things,  viz.,  perpetual  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  steady  "medium"  temperature — 40°  to  45° 
for  the  cool  ones  in  winter  (i.e.,  for  British,  Chilian,  and  New 
Zealand  species),  and  6.5°  to  65°  in  summer,  and  for  the  tropical 
species,  5.5°  in  winter  to  70°  in  summer.  As  will  be  seen  by 
these  figures,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  always  wrong,  as 
the  total  annual  variation  should  never  exceed  20°,  or  at 
most  2.5°  with  the  cool  species,  and  15°  or  20°  in  the  case  of 
the  warmer  ones.  Shade,  which  absolutely  keeps  off  the  sun's 
rays,  and  yet  allows  as  much  light  as  would  exist  in  the 
open  air  when  a  cloud  covers  the  sky,  is  requisite.  These 
points  "carried"  and  "kept,"  success  may  be  considered 
certain.  Sudden  increase  or  decrease  of  either  temperature 
or  moisture  is  dangerous.  Half-an-hour's  sunshine  in  early 
.spring  may  ruin  "  a  year's  work."  Light  vegetable  soil,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  white  sand,  is  "  the  correct  thing "  for 
nearly  all.  The  rhizomes  should  creep  upon,  or  be  above,  the 
surface,  the  rootlets  only  penetrating  the  soil. 
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THE  BETEL-NUT  PALM. 
(akeca  catecuu.) 
This  Palm  is  grown  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  for  its  seeds, 
which  are  chewed  by  the  natives  with  lime  and  a  leaf  of 
Piper  Betel,  which  is  said  to  be  intoxicating.  In  this  country 
it  is  a  beautiful  palm,  with  spreading  dark-green  fronds 
resembling  feathers.  It  has  a  clear,  erect,  and  graceful  stem, 
which  in   its  native  country  rises  to  a  height  of  upwards  of 
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riuaug,  or  lictcl-Xut  Piilm. 

forty  feet.  Tt  likes  a  moist  climate,  and  docs  not  grow  freely 
in  pots,  except  it  has  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  water.  Wo  arc 
indebted  io  Mr.  Bickniore's  interesting  work,  •■  Travels  in  the 
Eastern  Archi|)e!»go,"  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle 
Street,  for  our  excellent  illustration  of  this  fine"  palm. 

J.  CnoucuEU. 


M.VUECHAL  NTEL  "ROSE  CULTURE. 
[  iiwi:  just  seen  a  remarkably  tine  example  of  the  culture 
of  this  noble  rose  with  Mr.  Mcrrywcather  in  his  nursery  at 
Southwell,  Hotts.  Tt  was  as  simple  as  s\u-cessl'ul.  Imagine  the 
roof  of  a  spau-roofed  house,  originally  jireparod  for  a  vinery  I 
believe,  lightly  shaded,  not  witli  vine  leaves,  but  with  the  no 
less  beautiful  foliage  of  this  lovely  rose;  and  picture  also 
a  whole  galaxy  of  golden  buds  and  blooms,  like  those  we  have 


all  so  much  admired  at  our  flower  shows,  drooping  gracefully 
from  all  parts  of  the  roof.  Three  plants  cover  the  roof  of  the 
house  in  all  its  parts,  and  from  it  Mr.  Merryweather  cuts  every 
day  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  dozen  of  fine  blooms  ;  and 
yet  the  house  was  so  full  of  its  beautiful  golden  treasures  that 
it  looked  as  if  no  one  had  ever  ventured  to  cut  a  bloom  therein. 
This  case  is  very  suggestive  of  the  grand  cjualities  of  Marechal 
Niel  as  a  roof  plant.  Trained  over  the  roof,  as  at  Mr.  Merry- 
weather's,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  one  using  the  house  just 
as  if  it  did  not  contain  this  precious  gold-bearer.  The  shade 
given  by  the  foliage  is  so  light  that  the  cultivation  of  most 
kinds  of  plants  is  quite  practicable  beneath.  I  was  reminded 
of  Mr.  George  Paul's  good  suggestion  of  using  the  Marechal 
for  training  over  the  roof  of  the  camellia  house,  than  which 
plan  nothiug  cDuld  be  more  desirable.  W.  E. 
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A  Sweet-Scented  Palm. — A  whole  acre  of  raignonetto  would  not 
eaiit  ii^oro  perfaiue  than  a  single  plant  of  tlie  Fan  Palm  of  the  Kio  Negro 
(Mauritia  carana).  In  approaching  one  of  these  plants  through  the  thick 
forest,  the  sense  of  hearing  would,  perhaps,  give  the  first  notice  of  its 
proximity,  from  the  merry  hum  of  ^'inged  insects,  which  its  scented 
tlowers  had  drawn  together  to  feast  on  the  honey,  and  to  transport  the 
pnUen  of  the  male  to  the  female  plants  j  for  it  is  chiefly  dia?cious  species 
of  palms  that  have  such  sweet  flowers. — K.  Spruce. 

A  Simple  Mode  of  Growing  the  Huntsman's  Cup  (Sar- 
racenia  purpxirea). — Get  healthy,  fresh  young  plants,  and  pot  them  in 
peat  now  with  a  few  lumps  of  crocks  or  a  few  lumps  of  peat  at  bottom,  the 
last  the  best.  Use  thirty-two  or  foHy-eight  sized  pots,  according  to  the 
size  of  th-e  plants,  and  then  place  them  on  a  light  shelf  in  a  gi'eenhouse 
or  pit,  near  the  glass  with  full  light  in  either  case.  Put  a  saucer  under 
each,  filling  it  with  water,  and  keeping  it  so,  not  otherwise  attending  to 
the  plants,  except  perhaps  to  syringe  them  when  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  or  pit  receive  that  attention.  In  that  way  you  will  have  dwarf, 
healthy,  and  stubby  specimens  of  this  most  interesting  plant,  that  ■will, 
after  a  year  or  two's  growth,  bear  comparison  with  any  in  existence. — H.  V. 

Half-Hardy  Palms. — It  will  be  found  that  the  dwarfer  and 
hardier  palms  of  comparatively  cool  regions  will  prove  capital  ornaments 
for  our  houses  at  all  times.  Their  leathery  textm*e  enables  them  to 
stand  a  dry  atmosphere  that  would  Idll  ordinary  thin-leaved  plants  in  no 
time,  while  their  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  form  place  them  above  all 
other  vegetable  ornaments  for  house  decoration.  We  strongly  advise  any 
readers  who  have  an  opportunity  of  securing  some  of  them  in  a  young 
state  to  do  so,  as  nothing  can  be  more  useful  either  in  house,  open  garden 
in  summer,  or  conservatory  in  winter.  Among  the  best  obtainable  kinds 
are  ChamBerops  himiilis,  the  dwarf  fan  palm  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
C.  excelsa,  of  America;  Corypha  australis,  one  of  the  best,  very  hardy  ; 
Cocos  coronata  and  flexuosa ;  Latania  borbonica,  Thrinax  elegaus,  and  a 
good  many  other  kinds,  are  available. — H.  V. 
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0?r  PURE  HYBRIDIZATION,  OR  CROSSING  DISTINCT 
SPECIES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  ISAAC  ANDERSOX-HEXRY,  ESQ.,  F.L.S. 
(Continued  from  page  507.) 

From  my  readers  I  respectfully  claim  tbo  same  kind  indulgcuce 
which  Darwin  has  shown  to  tho  testimony  he  has  hail  to  deal  with, 
iu  judging  of  tho  views  I  have  offered,  and  am  now  to  offer,  on  tbo 
experiments  wliich  I  mean  to  hiy  before  you.  But  ere  I  enter  upon 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  especially  as  regards  that  form  of 
ilimorpliism  which  occurs  among  many  plants  in  the  Linnioan  classes 
from  Pentandria  np  to  Decandria — in  having  very  generally  one  if 
not  t\v<i  pairs  of  stamens  shorter  than  the  other  stamens  in  the  samo 
flower.  And  the  same  dimorphic  form  often  occurs  in  even  a  more 
marked  degree  in  many  plants  of  the  class  Tetnindria.  It  is  also 
tho  distinctive  character  of  the  two  orders  of  Didynamia  to  have  two 
long  and  two  short  stamens. 

As  observed  iu  my  fonner  paper,  it  is  now  seventeen  ycure  since 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  lon^i  and  short  stamens,  b\it  to  tlio 
latter  more  partienlarly  in  some  muling  operations  there  alluded  to, 
where,  by  using  them,  I  crossed  that  large  species  of  rhododendron, 
U.  cinnaniomeuni.on  the  pigmy  Khodothamnnschamxeistus.  I  refer 
to  these  short  stamens  again,  as  the  means  by  which  I  succeeded 
in  elTecting  some  extraordinary  crosses  which,  I  confidently  believe, 
hnt  for  their  nso  and  my  improving  a  propitious  time,  would  hnvo 
been  \itterly  impracticable.  As  I  have  said,  I  at  fii-st  worked  only 
with  short  stamens.  These  I  use  in  all  cases  whore  I  wish  to  cross 
a  large  on  a  small  species.  I  have  now  found  that  tho  converse 
holds,  and  use  the  long  stamens  where  I  wish  to  cross  a  small  on  a 
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large  species.  In  all  extremes  I  use  the  longest  or  shortest  pair  of 
stamens  as  the  case  demands.  The  short  pair  is  generally  well 
distanced  by  the  others — the  longest  pair  is  often  not  just  so  much 
in  advance.  There  is  often  an  intermediate  pair  of  short'Stamens, 
which  in  cases  less  extreme  are  exceedingly  serviceable,  but  there 
are  seldom  such  intermediates  among  the  long  ones.  My  reason  for 
the  use  of  these  short,  intermediate,  and  long  stamens  is  intelligible 
enough.  If  I  wish  to  cross  a  large  on  a  small  species,  the  smallest- 
grained  pollen  being  in  the  short  stamens,  I  take  the  pollen  of  these 
stamens  of  the  large  plant  as  best  fitted  to  pass  dmvn  the  tubes 
through  the  stigma  to  fertilize  the  ovules  of  the  smaller  species,  and 
so  effect  the  cross  on  it ;  and  so,  caderis  paribus,  with  respect  to 
the  other  forms. 

I  shall  restrict  the  instances  I  am  now  to  cite  to  the  last  few 
years,  noticing  first, — 

CASES    OF    CHOSSDfG   WITH    SHORT    STA3IEXS. 

The  first  cross  I  shall  notice  is  onealready  alluded  to,  viz..  Rhododen- 
dron virgatum  with  my  own  hybridrhododendronB  (R.ciliatum  crossed 
on  R.  Edgeworthii)  ;  and  as  this  cross  is  memorable  and  instructive 
in  several  points  of  view,  it  is  proper  to  give  you  its  history.  On 
April  20,  1861,  X  find  from  my  note-book  that  "I  took  off  all 
expanded  blooms  of  R.  virgatum  and  removed  the  stamens  from  all 
unopened  ones  on  the  plant,  there  being  none  left  for  self-fertilization ; 
done  in  fine  sunshine — west  wind — with  three  short  anthers  of  B  " — 
i.e.,  the  hybrid  male,  being  the  identical  cross  which  produced 
Veitch's  rhododendron,  Princess  Alice.  Of  this  cross  I  ripened  four 
capsules  of  seed,  which  I  sowed  on  January  28,  1865,  and,  with 
some  failures,  got  up  by  December  that  year  seven  nice  healthy  plants, 
all  of  which,  however,  save  one,  I  lost  by  an  accident.  That  one 
plant  is  now  setting  for  bloom — not  at  the  axils,  as  the  female 
parent  (R.  virgatum)  generally  shows,  but  at  the  extx-emities  of  the 
shoots,  as  in  the  male  (R.  ciliatum  crossed  by  R.  Edgeworthii).  But, 
as  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  already,  the  type  in  all  else  is 
more  that  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  parent.  By  the  mother's 
side  this  plant  is  a  hybrid,  by  the  father's  it  is  a  mongrel,  and  yet  it 
has  a  fair  share  of  vigour  in  it.  As  in  its  sexual  aspect,  so  in  its 
height,  it  is  that  of  the  mother.  A  few  cilia  are  noticeable  on  its 
leaves,  but  it  has  none  of  the  tomentose  or  dense  hairiness  of  the 
male  parent ;  and  so  in  this  also  it  partakes  most  of  the  glabrous 
foliage  of  the  mother.  Again,  this  doubly-crossed  plant,  and  the 
crosses  which  produced  it — all  extreme — show  how  such  crossing 
may  hasten  on  the  reproductive  or  flowering  state.  Never  in  all  my 
experience  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  rhododendrons  offering  bloom  at 
two  years  of  age.  I  have  rhododendrons  now  fifteen  years  from 
seed  which  have  never  shown  the  slightest  tendency  that  way,  though 
ten  and  twelve  years  I  would  consider  about  the  mean  at  which  they 
attain  their  flowering  condition.  If  by  such  crosses  the  like  precocity 
can  be  generally  secured,  practical  florists  may  turn  them  to  some 
account  in  their  profession.  Tou  will  please  observe  that  I  am  now 
deaUng  with  hard-wooded  shrubs,  where  there  is  in  general  more 
fixedness  of  structure,  and  habit,  than  in  those  on  which  the  physio- 
logists I  have  cited  have  chiefly  experimented,  and  wliich  are  less 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  manifold  influences  which  affect  the 
more  pliant  and  shorter  lived  herbaceous  genera. 

2nd.  The  next  cross  in  the  rhododendron  tribe  effected  by  the 
short  stamens  to  which  I  would  direct  attention  is  very  recent,  and 
one  with  which  I  took  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  miscarriage.  The 
beautiful  R.  jasminiflorum  of  Java,  mth  its  delicious  perfume  and 
its  long  tubular  five-lobed  flowers,  of  snowy  whiteness,  so  like  Erica 
Aitonii,  so  like,  too,  in  form  and  fragrance,  the  sweet-scented  jasmine, 
and  so  unlike  all  its  own  congeners,  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  as  I 
regard  this  cross  of  some  scientific  as  well  as  of  some  practical  value, 
I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  giving  you  particulars.  I  made  it  the 
subject  of  many  attempted  crosses  by  many  of  its  own  tribe — all  of 
which  failed  except  two,  which,  by  the  way,  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  what  I  alluded  to  in  my  former  paper  of  the  sympathies  of  plants, 
and  perhaps,  too,  of  natural  selection,  though  whether  it  be  in  the 
mode  which  Darwin  regards  as  leacjing  to  diversity  of  species  I  cannot 
positively  assert,  yet  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  his  consideration.  While 
it  rejected  so  many  of  its  legitimate  brethren  of  the  rhododendron 
tribe  pure  and  simple,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  it  took  kindly 
ivith  my  hybrid  B  already  noticed — i.e.,  R.  ciliatum  crossed  by 
R.  Edgeworthii — a  hybrid  of  the  first  degree,  having  large  flowers  of 
three  inches  diameter,  perfumed,  and  also  of  snowy  whiteness. 
After  the  bloom  had  been  long  emasculated,  on  April  17,  1867,  I 
eft'ected  the  cross  with  the  short  anthers  of  the  hybrid  B.  The  cross 
took  admirably — the  seed-pod  swelled,  and  was  pulled  fully  ripe 
about  12th  July  last.  On  the  15th  of  that  month  1  sowed  the  seeds. 
Eor  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  sowed  a  pod  of  its  own  jjlain  native 
seeds  which  I  had  gathered  previously,  and  had,  in  fact,  sown  it  some 
ten  or  twelve  days  before  I  sowed  the  cross.  These  are  both  now  up. 
While  the  native  seeds  have  produced  a  fair  show  of  feeble  plants, 


the  crossed  seeds  have  come  up  in  more  than  double  the  number  of 
plants,  doubly  vigorous  in  growth  and  habit,  and  -ndth  leaves  so  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  normal  form  as  to  remove  all  doubt  about 
the  verity  of  the  cross. 

3rd.  The  next  illustration  I  have  to  give  you  is  of  a  small-foliaged 
Indian  azalea,  eighteen  inches  high,  which  I  crossed  with  the  tall 
and  robust  shaggy-foUaged  Rhododendron  Edgeworthii.  Two  things 
more  unlike  in  every  feature  from  which  to  effect  a  union  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  Yet,  with  the  short  anthers — and  it  was  with  the 
very  shortest  I  could  flnd  on  R.  Edgeworthii  that  I  effected  it — the 
cross,  after  careful  emasculation,  was  done  on  6th  May  last.  The 
seed-pod  swelled  to  its  due  dimensions,  and,  appearing  to  be  ripe,  I 
cut  a  slice  off  it,  and  sowed  the  seeds  so  early  as  the  13th,  and  the 
residue  on  28th,  September  last,  and  I  have  now  got  up  one  or  two 
plants.  If  I  shall  be  so  lucky  as  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  the  progeny 
of  this  cross  (one  never  before  accomplished  perhaps)  should  be  a 
sweet-scented  azalea,  having  a  rose  variegation  like  the  female  parent, 
a  novelty  in  its  tribe ;  for  though  the  Azalea  sinensis  has  been  crossed 
by  rhododendrons,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authentic  cross,  or  cross 
of  any  kind,  between  the  rhododendrons  and  this  proper  Indian 
azalea. 

4th.  I  have  still  further  a  cross  of  the  same  nature,  between 
another  Indian  azalea  and  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum,  the  latter 
being  again  the  seed-bearer  ;  and  I  here  refer  to  it  mainly  as  showing 
another  tendency  of  this  rhododendron  towards  natural  selection,  or 
rather  perhaps  of  sympathy  between  it  and  remote  species,  if  not 
genera,  for  the  azaleas  have  till  lately  been  regarded  as  a  separate 
tribe  from  the  rhododendrons.  The  cross  was  effected  in  August 
last,  whenit  again  rejected  its  more  natural  allies,  and  formed  a  union 
with  the  Indian  azalea,  a  late  rose-coloured  spotted  variety,  a  seedling 
of  my  own  raising.     The  seed-pod  of  this  cross  is  now  at  maturity. 

5th.  But  I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  a  cross  in  this  same 
family  bearing  on  Darwin's  doctrine  of  natural  selection,  or  of 
sympathy,  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner,  which  I  effected  last 
summer  between  that  most  gorgeous  of  all  the  rhododendron  tribe — 
namelj',  the  lovely  white,  large-flowering,  sweet-scented  R.  Aucklandi 
of  Dr.  Hooker  otherwise,  R.  Grifiithii — and  an  Indian  azalea,  the  latter 
being  the  seed-bearer.  I  made  the  cross  on  two  separate  days  on  two 
separate  blooms,  carefully  emasculated  some  time  before ;  and  on  the 
same  azalea  I  tried  other  crosses  with  several  of  the  rhododendron  tribe, 
viz.,  with  a  fine  form  of  E.  arboreum,  R.  Edgeworthii  pure,  and  the 
above  hydrid  seedling  B  (R.  ciliatum  x  R.  Edgeworthii).  But 
while  every  one  of  these  failed,  the  crosses  by  R.  Aucklandi,  which 
were  'effected  respectively  on  the  30th  April  and  1st  May,  took 
most  kindly.  Both  pods  swelled;  and  the  seed-pods,  though  green, 
appeared  to  be  sufficientlj'  ripe  when  I  pulled  them.  -I  counted  the 
seeds  in  one  of  these  pods,  and  found  them  to  be  about  324,  all  finely 
formed,  but,  I  fear,  too  green  to  vegetate  freely,  though  some  which 
I  sowed  appear  to  be  coming  up.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  cross 
being  effected  with  the  shortest  stamens,  for  the  stamens  with  which 
I  effected  it  were  kindly  sent  to  me  from  another  source,  as  I  did 
not  myself  possess  the  male  plant ;  but  as  I  invariably  select  the 
shortest  for  such  crosses,  my  fii-m  belief  is  that  I  had  so  selected  these 
in  this  instance,  and  I  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  lengths  to  choose 
from.  lu  the  above  cases  of  crossing  a  small  with  a  large  species,  I 
hold  firmly  by  the  opinion  that  but  for  the  use  of  the  short  stamens 
I  could  not  have  succeeded.  I  have  few  recorded  instances  of  having 
extended  my  experiments  with  them  far  into  other  families.  I  cer- 
tainly tried  the  pelargonium  in  a  plant  I  had  of  the  beautiful  white- 
flowered  Madame  Vaucher.  I  fertilized  a  bloom  with  its  two  shortest 
stamens,  which,  however,  were  very  little  shorter  than  the  remaining 
ones  ;  and,  from  the  three  seeds  which  came  of  it  I  raised  two  fine 
plants,  far  more  compact  and  somewhat  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the 
parent,  having  the  flowers  equally  fine,  and  elegantly  thi'owrt  up 
above  the  plant.  But  the  short  stamens  of  this  section  of  the 
Geraniaceffi  are  very  little  shorter  than  the  others,  and  I  therefore 
cannot  rely  much  on  the  results  as  establishing  the  hypothesis  I 
contended  for  in  my  former  paper — namely,  that  where  all  other 
things  are  equal,  a  cross  or  simple  fertilization  with  the  short  stamens 
tends  to  dwarf  the  progeny — to  my  belief  in  which,  however,  I  still 
adhere.  The  instances  I  have  given  support  this  other  hypothesis, 
that  by  their  use  you  my  cross  a  large  on  a  small  kindred  species,  a 
result  which,  without  them,  yon  might  not  effect. 
(To  he  continued.) 


Kew  Gardens  and  the  Proposed  Military  Station  at 
Eielimond. — We  learn  from  the  Surrey  Comet  that  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  the  tradesmen  of  Richmond  has  resulted  in  establishing 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  them  are  in  favoirr  of  Mr. 
Cardwell's  proposal  to  make  the  town  a  mihtary  station.  It  may  be 
so  ;  we  do  not  care  to  dispute  it ;  but  what  we  would  submit  is  that 
Mr.  Cardwell  and  the  shopkeepers  of  Richmond  are  'not  the  only 
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parties  to  be  consulted.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  matter  is  to  go  by 
popular  rote,  London  has  a  right  to  be  asked  its  opinion.  We  have 
been  legislating  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  for  the  preservation 
of  the  few  pleasant  spots  accessible  to  ns  after  our  day's  work  or  on 
occasional  half-holidays,  and  we  have  done  so  in  the  interest  of  the 
metropolis  as  a  whole.  Hampstead  Heath  and  Wimbledon  Common 
have  been  saved,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  persons  who  live  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  three  millions  who  crowd  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
question  for  Mr.  Cardwell  to  consider  is  not  whether  the  Richmond 
publicans  and  tobacconists  may  profit  by  having  soldiers  quartered  in 
their  vicinity,  as  it  is  more  than  likely  they  would,  but  whether 
Londoners  ought  to  be  deprived  (as  they  will  be  virtually  deprived) 
of  one  of  their  most  agreeable  places  of  resort,  when,  as  he  himself 
has  stated,  no  necessity  for  the  deprivation  exists.  Eichmond  Park 
and  Kew  Gardens  are  national  propert}',  and  the  ratepayers  of  Eich- 
mond, even  if  they  bo  as  unanimous  as  the  local  paper  represents 
them  to  be,  have  no  pretence  of  right  to  determine  whether  they 
shall  retain  their  present  quietude  and  propriety  or  be  overrun  by 
half-trained  recruits.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  aristocratic 
associations  of  the  Star  and  Garter  and  the  Park,  the  gardens  at  Kew 
belong  to  tbo  people,  in  the  most  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and 
nobody  who  has  seen  the  hundreds  of  working-men's  families  who 
visit  them  alike  for  pleasure  and  instruction  every  fine  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  marked  the  propriety  -with  which  they  conduct  themselves, 
would  «-ish  to  see  their  recreation  interfered  with. 


THE    GARDEN     IN    THE    HOUSE. 


A  MOST  CHAKMESTG  WINDOW  PLAj^T. 

What  can  it  bo  ?  A  Fuchsia  P  Well  that  is  charming ;  but  it 
is  not  about  the  Fuchsia  I  would  now  write.  The  Geranium,  a  rare 
window  plant  that  has  been,  from  first  to  last,  fi-om  the  oldest  Cape 
species  down  to  the  newer  plain  or  variegated  striped  zonal — all 
have  found  their  way  to  the  window.  And  they  have  done  good 
service  in  sweetening  and  adorning  our  homes.  But  it  is  not  the 
Geranium.  Well,  I  have  scon  windows  made  glorious  with  Cacti, 
especially  C.  speciosus  and  speciosissimus ;  and  as  succulents  are 
onco  more  the  I'age,  perhaps  it  may  be  one  of  these.  No  ;  it  is  a 
simple  hardy  plant,  so  beautiful  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every 
boudoir,  aud  so  cheap  and  easily  grown  that  it  might  lighten  up 
with  a  gleam  of  beauty  even  a'garret  window.  Evei'ybody  admires, 
loves  it ;  and  what  is  more,  cverj'ono  might  grow  it.  It  is  the 
lovely  Forget-me-Not — Myosotis  dissitiflora,  the  earliest  and  the  most 
beautifal  of  all  the  Forget-me-Nots.  For  some  years  I  have  found 
that  no  hardy  plant  is  more  grateful  for  the  shelter  of  glass  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  than  the  Forget.me-Not.  By  potting 
np  a  few  tufts  of  it  in  November,  and  placing  them  in  a  sunny 
frame  or  window,  they  will  be  in  full  flower  in  January  or  Februaiy. 
In  passing  through  liury  St.  Edmund's  tho  other  day  I  was  much 
pleased  to  seo  it  In  fnll  beauty  in  two  windows  in  tho  street.  It  in 
two,  why  not  in  a  thousand  ?  Tho  plant  can  be  increased  by  means 
of  division,  cuttings,  or  seeds  to  any  extent.  By  giving  it  a  little 
morsel  of  ground,  any  number  of  tnfts,  say  six  inches  across,  fully 
charged  with  flower-buds,  may  bo  had  ready  in  November.  Pot  a 
few  in  any  soil  in  four-Inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  the  window. 
Those  not  potted  will  come  In  for  succession  in  March,  and  will 
continue  the  bloo.ning  season  till  tho  end  of  May.  And  If  a  few 
plants  are  divided  late,  and  the  first  flowering  ones  in  pots  arc 
planted  out  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming,  a  succession  of 
Forgol-me-Nots  in  windows  or  gardens  may  be  enjoyed  all  the  year 
round.  But  the  greatest  merit  belonging  to  the  Forget-me-Not  Is 
its  early  flowering.  Long  before  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  or  almost 
any  other  plants  aro  half  awake  from  the  semi-torpor  of  the  winter's 
cold,  the  Forget-me-Not  Is  already  in  sky-blue  robes.  Are  any  in 
doubt,  lot  them  try  ;  and  if  it  does  not  answer  all  I  have  said  and 
more,  they  have  either  got  the  wrong  variety  or  do  not  know  how 
to  grow  It.  D. 


ON  CHOOSING  FLOWEUS  FOR  DECORATING  VASES. 

I  nopK  that  "  W."  will  kindly  supplement  his  remarks  on  this 
subject  by  giving  a  few  Instances  of  good  and  bad  selections,  with 
tho  flowers  best  suited  for  variously  fomicd  vases.  Tho  latter  Is  a 
point  very  much  overlooked  in  floral  an-angements.  The  self-same 
things  aro  often  used  for  all  sorts  of  vases,  large  and  small,  short  or 
tall,  narrow  or  wide,  cornucopias  or  glass  baskets.  This  Is  a  great 
mistake.  There  ought  to  be  a  certain  fitness  between  the  form  and 
size  of  tho  casket  and  jewel — tho  flower-holder  and  the  flowers.     One 


great  difliculty  is  to  obtain  flowers  of  different  colours  to  harmonise  in 
form.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  charmingly  sweet  flower  as  Mande. 
viUa  sauveolens.  How  diflicnlt  to  find  a  match  for  its  waxy 
blossoms  In  red,  unless  the  Lapageria  rosea  or  Tacsonia  von  Tolxemii 
happen  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time.  When  Pelargoniums  or 
other  flowers  are  used  instead  of  these,  the  incongruity  of  shape 
mars  the  effect ;  and  so  with  very  many  others.  What  flowers,  for 
instance,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  Hoyas,  will  match  the  bunches  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda  ?  We  want  red,  pink,  or  blue  bunches  of 
similar  make  to  bring  out  the  colour  without  marring  the  symmetry 
of  form,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  Perhaps  Ixoras  fit  in  with  the 
Stephanotis  better  than  most  flowers.  This  difficulty  of  harmonising 
form,  and  the  tendency  of  mixtui'es  to  run  into  sameness,  has  made 
me  a  convert  to  the  utmost  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  every  vase  should  be  furnished  with  but  one  flower, 
and  fringed  with  its  own  leaves.  The  Maiden-hair  monotony  of 
finisliing  has  become  as  intolerable  as  the  universal  flower  mixtui'e  so 
often  served  up  in  dining  and  drawing  rooms  with  little  judgment  and 
less  taste.  But  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  present.  I  began 
bj-  asking  for  examples  of  what  to  choose  and  avoid,  and  then  with  rare 
inconsistency — I  was  almost  tempted  to  write  a  harder  word — have 
gone  on  to  give  some  and  censure  others.  Still,  I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  grateful  to  "  W."  for  filling  a  few  vases  for  us  as  they  ought  to 
be  filled.  D.  T.  F. 


CULTURE    OF    PLANTS    IN    ROOMS. 

(_Co)Umued  from  p.  446.) 
DEAISAGE. 

AVim  regard  to  drainage :  the  hole  or  holes  in  the  pot 
should  be  iu  the  bottom  at  the  lowest  part,  and  uo  water  should 
sink  to  any  part  where  it  cannot  run  off;  therefore  the  sides  of 
the  pot  should  have  an  equable  inclination  towards  the  bottom, 
which  should  be  concave,  to  facilitate  the  egress  of  the  •water. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  potter,  in  making  the  holes, 
leaves  nothing  inside  to  form  a  rim  round  them.  The  next 
condition  is  that  the  ball  may  easily  and  without  injury  be 
removed  from  the  pot  as  soon  as  it  has  become  so  filled  -with 
roots  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  To  secure  this  desideratum, 
the  sides  of  the  pot  inside  should  slope  evenly  from  the  upper 
edge  to  the  bottom.  In  the  ordinary  kiud  of  flower-pot  the 
sides  do  not  slope  evenly,  but  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  slight 
incline  towards  the  dramage-hole  in  the  middle.  Underneath 
is  a  rim  to  enable  the  pot  to  stand  on  a  hollow  bottom.  Where 
several  holes  are  made  iu  the  sides  at  the  bottom,  the  bottom 
may  be  somewhat  arched  in  shape.  AVhen  there  is  uo  rim  ac 
the  bottom,  the  pot  should  be  placed  on  pieces  of  sherd  or  wood, 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  standing  flat  on  the  ground.  In  the 
case  of  a  vase  which  I  employ,  the  foot  serves  for  a  saucer,  and 
the  upper  part  is  made  to  lift  on  and  off,  m  order  to  empty  the 
foot  of  water  when  necessary.  The  sides  of  the  vase  may  be 
curved  at  pleasure,  but  on  the  inside  they  must  diminish 
gradually  iu  width,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  ball  being  taken  out 
uninjtired. 

FLOWEll-roTS  AXD  VASES. 

All  other  flower-pots  or  vases  should  be  made  on  these  prin- 
ciples :  The  material  should  bo  a  porous,  well-baked  clay,  or 
may  even  be  of  wood.  Glazing,  or  painting  the  pots  with  oil- 
paint,  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  yet  of  the  two,  the 
paint  is  not  so  injurious,  as  the  glazing  completely  hinders 
the  percolation  of  water  and  air.  For  the  same  reason  pots 
of  earthenw-are,  jiorcelain,  iron,  zinc,  &c.,  are  not  proper. 
Wherever,  as  in  jflaut-cases,  flower-stands,  &c.,  zinc  trays  are 
used  for  holding  plants,  the  bottom  should  be  concave,  and 
pierced  with  numerous  holes.  Freshlj--burut,  unglazed,  new 
clay  flower-pots  when  first  used  absorb  a  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture,  so  that  the  plants  must  be  watered  more  frequently 
until  the  sides  of  the  pot  are  completely  saturated,  or,  better 
still,  leave  the  pots  mtmersed  in  water  for  an  hour  before 
they  aro  used.  Old  pots,  which  have  been  long  in  use.  aro 
sometimes  covered  with  mould  or  moss,  which  hinders  the  jier- 
colation  of  tho  air.  It  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
the  plants,  it  tho  outside  of  tho  pots  is  frequently  cleaned  ;  aud 
in  no  case  should  an  old  flower-i)ot  be  used  for  a,  fresh  plant 
without  being  thoroughly  cleansed.  Lastly,  the  size  of  tho  pot 
is  a  matter  of  importance.  It  should  of  course  be  always 
adapted  to  that  of  the  plant.  To  sum  up  the  preceding  obser- 
vations— a  plant  may  receive  more  water,  iu  proportion  as  the 
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drainage  of  the  pot  is  free  and  its  sides  porous,  as  it  is  new 
and  clean,  as  tie  size  of  tie  ball  is  small,  when  compared  with 
the  plant,  and  as  it  is  filled  with  roots. 

EEPOTTING. 

In  transplanting,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  roots  in  the 
ball  are  usually  removed,  the  outer  layer  of  soil  being 
seldom  penetrated  by  the  roots.  It  is  now  planted  in  a 
new,  porous  pot,  in  which  the  outer  layer  of  soil  speedily  comes 
under  the  influence  of  the  di'y  air ;  but  so  long  as  no  young 
roots  are  protruded  from  the  old  ball,  the  outer  layer  will 
remain  tolerably  moist.  Attention  must  therefore  at  first  be 
given  to  the  ball,  and  not  to  the  surrounding  layer  of  soil. 
Accordingly  the  soil  should  be  raised  around  the  edge  of  the 
13ot,  so  that  the  flow  of  water  may  be  directed  to  the  ball.  But 
as  soon  as  young  roots  are  sent  into  the  surrounding  soil,  it 
should  receive  most  attention,  and  should  not  be  watered  before 
it  has  arrived  at  a  proper  degree  of  dryness.  This  period  of 
root-forming  after  transplanting  is  a  time  when  no  water  should 
be  given,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  signs  of  dry- 
ness make  themselves  manifest,  otherwise  the  newly-formed 
roots  soon  perish  and  the  plant  becomes  sickly.  This  has  been 
long  known  to  the  practical  gardener ;  and  certain  plants,  such 
as  Camellias,  which  at  other  seasons  must  be  watered  plenti- 
fully, must  be  kept  dry  after  being  transplanted.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  we  believe  to  be,  first,  so  long  as  no  young  roots 
are  sent  out  of  the  old  ball  into  the  new  soil,  the  moisture  of 
the  latter  is  only  given  off  as  the  old  ball  requires  it,  and  so  no 
harm  is  done.  Secondly,  a  very  concentrated  and  rich  food  is 
suddenly  applied  to  the  young  roots  when  they  penetrate  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  this  of  course  will  be  all  the  richer  for 
being  watered.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  formation  of  roots 
goes  on  all  the  more  rajaidly  the  more  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  percolating  air,  as,  for  instance,  in  loose  sandy  soil ; 
while  in  heavy  stiff  soil  the  process  is  much  slower.  Now  the 
drier  the  soil  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  more  easily  will  the 
air  percolate  through  it,  and  the  stronger  and  more  abundant 
will  be  the  formation  of  the  roots  in  consequence. 

DEFICIENT  NOUKISHMENT. 

The  writer  has  observed  that  want  of  nourishment  induces 
plants  to  send  out  more  roots  in  loose  soil,  so  that  by  the  in- 
creased number  they  may  obtain  more  food,  but  that  in  loose 
but  well  manured  soils,  and  in  heavy,  stiff,  nnmannred  ones, 
root-formation  was  very  feeble,  so  that  he  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  production  of  roots  in  loose  soils  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  position  and  the  season  of 
the  year  exercise  a  very  great  influence  on  the  necessity  for 
frequent  or  unfrequent  watering.  Plants  will  require  more 
water  in  proportion  as  the  air  is  dry  and  warm,  the  position 
exposed,  and  the  weather  clear  and  bright.  A  plant  standing 
in  an  exposed  pot  will  require  more  water  than  if  the  pot  were 
plunged  in  sand,  earth,  or  moss.  Where  the  evaporation  from 
the  pot  is  increased  by  the  action  of  dry  air,  or  of  the  sun,  the 
pot  may  be  shaded  with  a  board,  or  the  pots  in  a  window  may 
be  placed  up  to  the  rim  in  boxes  of  sand,  earth,  or  moss,  which 
in  bright,  warm  weather  should  be  kept  well  moistened.  Plants 
grown  in  rooms  will  require  less  water  in  'autumn,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  room  ranges  from  60°  to  66°,  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  year,  when  the  dryness  of  the  outer  air,  at  a 
lower  temperature,  produces  a  corresponding  dryness  in  the 
room.  At  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  rooms  arc  not 
heated  and  are  well  ventilated,  the  watering  of  the  plants  must 
be  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air.  In  bright, 
hot  weather,  when  the  air  is  dry,  plants  in  rooms  require  most 
water ;  but  the  lower  the  outside  temperature,  and  the  moister 
the  air  in  consequence  of  frequent  rains,  or  the  short  days  of 
autumn,  the  less  water  will  be  required.  In  winter,  the  supply 
of  water  should  be  diminished  according  to  the  coldness  of  the 
weather.  The  necessity  for  watering  must  also  be  regulated 
by  the  health  and  state  of  vegetation  of  the  plants.  All  diseases 
of  plants,  which  declare  themselves  by  the  partial  drying  up  of 
the  shoots,  a  feeble  growth,  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  leaves,  or 
their  falling  off  while  still  green,  are  intimately  connected  with 
injury  to  the  roots,  which  absorb  water,  and  with  it  nutriment. 
As  a  man  when  ill  requires  less  food,  and  must  be  restored  by 
proper  dieting,  so  it  is  with  plants.  The  more  serious  the  disease 
the  less  nutriment  is  required  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  means 
of  watering,  and  in  this    case    the   ball  should  be   carefully 


examined  as  to  its  state  of  dryness  before  any  water  is  given. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  healthy  a  plant  is,  and  the  more 
richly  covered  with  leaves,  the  greater  is  its  need  of  water,  as 
every  leaf  is  employed  in  elaboi'ating  the  food  derived  from 
the  water,  and  in  transpiration.  A  plant  in  full  vegetation  not 
only  requires  a  rich  supply  of  food,  but  transpires  from  its 
tender  young  leaves  much  more  water  than  from  the  firm  old 
ones.  Therefore  the  more  luxuriant  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
the  greater  will  be  its  need  of  water ;  but  when  plants  are  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  no  new  growth  is  being  made,  the  less  will 
bo  their  need  of  water,  and  the  more  cautiously  must  it  be 
given.  Deciduous  plants  in  a  state  of  rest  require  least. — From 
the  German  of  Dr.  Hegel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PUBLIC     GARDENS. 

THE  CENTEAL  PARK  AT  NEW  YOEK. 
No  public  park  yet  made  has  cost  so  much  money  as  this, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  result  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  vast  expenditure.  In  point  of  design,  extent,  planting, 
&c.,  it  is  equal,  and  in  many  respects  superior,  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  is  not  a  park  in  which  gaudy 
temporary  colour  efiects  are  produced  at  great  expense  to"  last 
for  a  few  months  and  then  perish,  but  in  which  all  the  really 
important  and  permanent  features  of  a  public  garden  have 
been  developed  with  rare  taste  and  ability.  Large  lawns  of 
green,  extensive  plantations,  a  splendid  series  of  roads,  beau- 
tiful naturally  disposed  lakes,  and  immense  reservoirs  of  pure 


Portion  of  Lower  Terrace,  with  Fountain,  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

water  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface  ;  but  there  are  so  many  minor  details  of  interest  that 
it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  detailed  description,  and  a  good  many 
illustrations,  that  we  can  hope  to  give  any  just  idea  of  this 
highly  creditable  national  work.  We  are  the  more  desirous  to 
do  this,  as  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  Central  Park  seems 
well  worthy  of  imitation  wherever  public  gardens  are  created. 

To  us  the  park  seemed,  however,  to  show  certain  highly 
objectionable  faults,  which  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  describe. 
The  history  of  gardening  is  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of 
its  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  architects,  and,  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent, from  sculptors.  These  have  invariably  used  it  to  display 
their  own  work,  not  nature's.  Hence  Versailles,  with  its  miles 
of  crumbling  balustrade,  and  many  other  hideous  scenes  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  gardens.  If  architects  had 
not  our  habitations,  public  buildings,  and  cities  on  which,  and 
in  which,  to  display  their  skill,  one  would  not  mind  allowing 
them  free  scope  in  a  national  park.  But  few  will  dispute  that 
it  is  nature,  and  not  useless,  objectless,  second-rate,  and  costly 
architecture,  we  want  in  our  public  gardens.  In  the  Central 
Park  as  much  money  has  been  spent  on  useless  work  of  this 
kind  as  would  have  created  another  noble  park  without  such 
needless  embellishments. 

In  this  country  elaborate  terraced-gardens  are  justified  by 
the  often  far-fetched  and  groundless  reason  that  the  proximity 
of  their  sites  to  the  house  made  this  treatment  necessary. 
Here  a  costly  terraced-garden  has  been  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  park,  away  from  any  building;  an  example  which  we  ti'ust 
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may  not  be  imitated.  It  is  very  well  done,  but  quite  out 
of  place. 

Of  the  costly  terrace  the  following  explains  the  most  favoui-- 
able  American  view,  and  hints  clearly  enough  at  the  result  of 
allowing  architects  to  work  their  own  way  in  a  public  garden, 
with  which  they  really  should  have  no  connection  :— 

"  The  ten-ace  is  at  present  incomplete,  and  indeed  it  must  be  many 
years  before  the  design,  as  it  exists  on  paper,  can  be  fnlly  carried 


Drinking  Foimtiiin  in  Central  Park,  Xcw  York. 

out,  Ijccanse  it  includes  full  length  statues,  as  well  as  busts,  of 
distinguished  Americans,  which  it  is  intended  to  place  upon  the 
largo  pedestals  that  are  now  covered  with  temporary  ornamental 
caps.  The  commissioners  have  done  wisely  in  making  no  attempt 
whatever  as  yet  to  procure  statues  for  these  places,  and  it  ought 
not  to  bo  done  until  tliero  is  ample  means  to  secure  the  best  work 
possible  in  America.  First-rate  stataes  are  as  yet  hardly  to  be  got  tor 
money  here,  though  wo  believe  that  they  will  be  produced  in  good 
time ;  but  until  they  can  be  had  it  is  best  to  wait ;  for  a  second-rate 


Bridge  over  Arm  ot  Lake  in  Central  Park,  Now  York. 

statue  is  no^  to  bo  OMdurud.  11'  one  statue  is  foiin.l  lit  to  bo  placed 
npon  the  tomico  in  a  generation,  wo  shall  thiidc  we  are  getting  on 
very  well  indeed.  But  so  long  as  the  iiedostals  want  their  heroes, 
so  louLC  thu  terrace  will  bo  incomplete,  and  people  will  be  half 
juslilied  in  .saying  that  it  "looks  squat."  This,  however,  is  a 
dilKculty  which  it  was  not  possible  for  the  architects  to  avoid.     They 


probably  never  expected  nor  intended  that  the  park  would  be 
completed  in  a  single  decade,  nor  in  two.  Indeed,  uutil  e^ery  tree 
upon  it  is  fully  grown,  the  effect  they  had  in  view  at  the  beginning 
cannot  be  realized.  We  must  consider  the  terrace,  then,  as  an 
incomplete  architectural  composition." 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  named  the  useless  bridges 
which  span  the  roads  of  the  park  in  numerous  places.  There 
was,  of  course,  occasion  for  bridges  in  various  places ;  and  very 
tastefully  designed  and  gracefully  clothed  ones  span  parts  of 
the  ornamental  water,  of  one  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 
But  the  bridges  we  object  to  are  those,  the  building  of  which 
arose  from  a  desire  to  construct  separate  routes  for  pedestrians 
and  ei|uestrians,  instead  of  allowing  the  roads  to  cross  each 
other  where  necessary,  as  in  the  far  more  crowded  parks  of 
London  and  Paris.  Hence  different  levels,  and  many  well-built 
and  costly  bridges,  such  as  that  shown  herewith,  have  been  con- 
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Bridge  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

struotcd.  All  these  bridges,  too,  are  constructed  in  the  best 
manner,  and  are  well  designed,  but  they  arc  ucvcrtholcss 
utterly  needless. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE    EOYAL    GARDEKS,   K  E  W. 

THE   PALMS. 

These  "princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."  as  they  are 
justly  called,  arc  well  represented  at  Kcw,  though  unfortunately 
the  great  Palm  House  there  is  too  large  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  jiroper  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  that  is  required  for 
their  successful  cultivation.  They  are  therefore  distributed 
in  different  houses.  In  the  Palm  House  projicrly  so  called  arc 
line  examples  of  the  Pan  Palm  (Sabal  umliraculifcra).  Sugar 
Palm  (Arcnga  saccharifera),  Arcca  alba,  sapida,  and  Bauerii; 
the  ^Yine  Palm  (Carj-ota  nrens),  C.  Cumminghii,  Scaforthia 
elegans,  Phccnix  reclinata  and  sylvestris,  Livistoua  humilis, 
inermis,  and  cliincnsis;  Cocosflexuosaand  Trithrinaxaculcata. 
Those  arc  planted  out,  and  so  noble  an  ajipea ranee  do  tliey 
present  that,  were  it  not  for  the  jiaved  walks  that  traverse  the 
b(nisc,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  a  tropical  forest.  Most  of 
these  I'alms  rise  to  a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  foot ;  and 
such  kinds  as  Sabal  umbraculifcra,  -Vreca  IBauerii  and  sapida, 
and  Caryota  Cumminghii  produce  seeds  freely.  At  the  south 
end  of  tlic  house  is  a  mass  of  llhapis  llubelliforrnis,  and  a  very 
elegant  species  ot  Areca  from  Lord  Howe's  Ishmd. 

In  tubs  or  in  pots  in  this  house  are  large  plants  of 
.Martinczia  caryottcfolia,  Attalcas,  Plironix,  Caryotas,  Di|)- 
lotheniiunis,  Astrocaryum,  Hyophorbe,  Calanius,  Chamiorops, 
t'eroxylon,  Tbrinax,  Euterjic,  and  Kkiis.  varying  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  also  many  smaller  jjlants  belonging 
to  various  genera.  When  it  is  seen  how  much  better  those 
planted  out  thrive  compared  with  those  in  pots,  it  seems  a 
]iity  that  more  ])lanting  sjiace  is  not  alTorded. 

'i'he  best  view  of  the  Palms  in  this  house  is  obtained  from 
the  gallery,  from  which  each  can  be  seen  separately,  and  an 
idea  obtained  of  what  the  whole  would  be  if  room  were 
allowoil  them  for  tree  development.  'L'htis  looked  down  upon, 
their  dignity  of  port  becomes  apparent.     Judging  from  the 
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esoellent  condition  of  those  planted  out,  it  is  evident  that  a 
regular  state  of  the  medium  in  which  the  roots  run  has  much 
to  do  with  success,  and  it  also  indicates  that  a  Palm  eajoys 
more  rather  than  less  heat  than  that  which  it  gets  in  its 
native  country.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we  should  not  have 
Sabal  umbraculif  era  (from  the  West  Indies),  Livistona  chinensis, 
Cocos  flexuosa  (from  Brazil),  and  Areca  Bauerii  (from  Norfolk 
Island),  all  in  the  same  bed,  and  each  equally  healthy.  The 
beautiful  coral-like  inflorescence  of  Areca  Bauerii,  which  is 
produced  just  below  the  lowest  frond,  annually  attests  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  at  home.  The  Sabal  umbraculifera, 
furnished  with  gigantic  fronds,  and  producing  abundance  of 
seeds  (annually  nearly  one  thousand),  confirms  the  same  fact. 
Its  associate,  the  Wine  Palm,  too,  is  in  every  way  excellent. 
Phoenix  reclinata  resembles  more  than  anything  else  with 
which  I  can  compare  it  a  gigantic  fountain. 

The  collection  of  Ohamaadoreas  is  accommodated  in  a  house 
near  the  principal  entrance,  where  this  genus  is  well  repre- 
sented. Its  specialities  are  C.  Sartorii,  Ernesti-Augusti, 
crucifolia,  Martiana  elegans,  and  Arenbergiana.  These, 
though  growing  as  they  do  here,  under  the  dense  shade  of 
tree  ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  luxuriate,  and  pro- 
duce flowers  regularly;  but  they  seldom  produce  seeds,  uuless 
artificially  fertilized.  In  the  centre  of  the  newly-erected  range 
of  glass,  as  well  as  in  the  Victoria  House,  are  some  of  the 
tenderer  species  of  Palms,  such  as  Geonomas;  among  which, 
the  best  are  G.  Martiana,  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  Schottiana. 
There  may  also  be  found  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  Verschaf- 
feltia  splendida,  and  Pritchardia  paciflca,  three  of  the  noblest- 
foliaged  Palms  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  Cocoa-JSTut  Palm  is  likewise  in  this  house.  It  is  fond  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  has  succeeded  but  indifferently  at  Kew, 
where  large  plants  have  often  died  on  account  of  the  want  of 
proper  means  of  securing  those  conditions  so  essential  to 
success.  The  Cocoa-Nut  Palm  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  elegant 
plant  for  the  centre  of  a  large  stove,  rising  up  as  it  does  with 
such  dignity  and  grace.  A  plant  of  it  at  Sion  has  perfected 
fruit  twice,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  it  the  other  day,  under  the 
skilful  management  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  it  may  be  expected 
to  bring  forth  many  more.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
way  in  which  the  nuts  germinate,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
Simultaneously  with  the  advance  of  the  germ  outwards, inside 
is  formed  a  sponge-like  mass,  which  is  at  first  much  crumpled 
up,  but  by  a  gradual  unfolding  it  softens  the  hard  albumen 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
in  animals,  and  gradually  takes  the  whole  iip  until  the  shell 
is  cleared  as  clean  as  though  scraped  with  a  knife.  By  the 
time  the  albumen  is  exhausted,  the  sponge  is  fully  developed, 
after  which  it  gradually  decays.  The  plant  having  now  done 
what  may  be  termed  sucking,  has  to  exist  by  means  of  its 
roots.  A  similar  process  goes  on  in  all  Palms,  though  in  a 
less  degree. 

There  also  will  be  found  representatives  of  the  African 
Eaphias  and  the  Doum  Palm  of  Egypt,  lately  described  iu 
your  pages  by  Professor  Owen,  as  well  as  many  yoiing  plants 
of  Calamus,  and  other  introductions  of  recent  date.  We  fre- 
quently read  of  Calami  climbing  to  enormous  heights,  and  we 
have  often  thought  that  if  one  or  two  were  planted  in  a  water- 
tank,  they  might  be  induced  to  show  the  public  some  of  their 
natural  modes  of  growth. 

Specimen  plants  of  Chamaerops  Fortune!  and  humilis,  and 
Jubffia  spectabilis,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  new  temperate 
house,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  grow  the  lovely 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Livistona  australis,  and  Phoenix  dactylifera ; 
but  the  winters  in  this  house  were  too  cold  for  them. 
Altogether,  the  collection  of  Palms  at  Kew  consists  of  some 
260  species. 

.  Some  have  wondered  why  Palms  have  not  been  placed  out 
of  doors  during  summer.  I,  for  one,  should  be  sorry  to  see 
them  spoiled  by  such  treatment.  A  Palm  out  of  doors  in  this 
climate  looks,  as  a  rule,  a  picture  of  misery,  except,  perhaps,  on 
the  vei-y  quietest  and  warmest  of  days.  J.  Ckouchek. 

[As  in  an  early  number  we  shall  publish  a  view  and  sections 
of  the  great  Palm  House  and  great  Temperate  House  at  Kew, 
drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  The  Gaeden,  we  this 
week  devote  a  page  to  sections,  showing  the  comparative  sizes 
of  these  two  remarkable  structures.] 
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"WORMS." 

[The  following,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  refers  to  the  oaterpillars  which 
have  been  so  successfnlly  fought  by  the  English  sparrows  intro- 
duced to  N"ew  York  some  years  ago.] 

I  was  taking  my  walks  abroad  in  Fifth  Avenue,  one  summer's 
mom,  meaning  harm  to  no  man,  and  with  my  heart  full  of  sweet 
and  placid  feelings  towards  the  United  States.  Suddenly  I  saw, 
advancing  towards  me,  with  iierce  and  rapid  strides,  an  old  lady. 
Now  I  am  not  afraid  of  ladies.  This  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  fear- 
some old  lady  to  look  upon.  She  was  tall  and  wore  no  crinoUne,  and 
was  crowned  with  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet.  She  had  spectacles,  also, 
and  a  very  bard  hickory -looking  face  beneath  them.  "  This  is  an 
old  lady  from  New  England,"  I  mused.  "  I  see  it  all.  She  is 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Residence  East  Bnflum,  profession 
widow,  sectarian  proclivities  Heterodox  Congregational."  ....  I 
drew  aside  to  allow  this  respectable  but  formidable  female  to 
pass ;  but  to  pass  me  was  apparently  not  her  aim.  She  meant 
mischief.  Her  eyes  were  inflamed  with  ire.  Her  lips  moved  at 
though  in  ^vrath.  She  held  in  one  woollen. gloved  hand  a  monstrous 
gingham  umbrella ;  and  with  it  she  made  as  though  to  strike  me 
down.  She  brandished  this  weapon  of  offence,  this  gingham 
Excalibnr,  above  her  head.  She  swung  it  to  the  right  and  the 
left 

She  delivered  the  carte  and  the  tierce  and  the  reason  demon- 
strative. She  was  clearly  cunning  of  fence ;  and  I  thought  I 
would  see  her  blessed  ere  I  fought  with  her.  Her  umbrella,  was, 
at  last,  within  an  inch  of  my  nose.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood 
up.  This  old  lady  had  evidently  swora  to  have  my  blood.  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  all.  But  who  was  she  ?  A  Woman's  Rights 
Convention  delegate  ?  A  Black  Republican  ?  A  manufacturer  of 
chewing  tobacco  ?  A  spiritualist  medium  ?  or  an  abolitionist 
lecturer  ?  I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  the  worst,  and  was  preparing 
either  to  fly  or  to  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  vengeful  old  lady, 
and  sue  for  mercy.  "Transatlantic  female,"  I  was  on  the  point  of 
saying,  "spare  me!".  .  .  .  when  the  old  lady  rushed  by  me,  still 
wildly  waving  her  umbrella,  but,  with  singular  clemency,  forbearing 
to  knock  my  head  off.  And,  looking  back,  I  beheld  her  still 
urging  on  her  wild  career  down  Fifth  Avenue,  towards  Tenth 
Street,  brandishing  her  gingham  all  the  way.  "Was  she  mad  ? 
Was  she  in  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  and  speeding  from  a  Revival  ?  No, 
a  hasty  remark  she  made  as  she  passed  me  at  once  explained  the 
mystery  of  her  proceedings.  In  a  tone  of  dolorous  agony  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  them  Worms  I  " 

Yes,  those  worms.  They  are  the  bane,  the  scourge,  the  nuisance, 
which,  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  make  a  man's  Hfe  a  torment 
to  him.  The  side  walks  of  the  streets  of  New  York,  faithful  to  their 
Dutch  origin,  are  bordered  with  trees,  principally  limes  and  elms. 
In  joyous  June,  when  they  are  in  full  leaf,  and  their  verdure  has  not 
been  burnt  up  by  the  white  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  they  ara 
refreshingly  umbrageous  and  look  very  pretty.  But  these  trees  are, 
one  and  all,  infested  by  a  horrible  little  reptile,  known  commonly  as 
the  "measuring  worm,"  the  "canker  worm,"  or  the  "pace- 
maggot,"  but  which,  according  to  scientific  authorities,  has  quite 
as  much  right  to  be  called  the  "geometer,"  the  "arpentenr,"  or  the 
"  hindrometer."  It  is  of  a  dusky  olive  in  hue,  with  a  tawny  head 
and  a  pea-green  tail.  It  is  about  as  long  as  a  bit  of  string,  and 
as  big  as  a  piece  of  chalk — stay,  the  length  of  the  middle  joint 
of  your  little  finger  affords  an  apter  standard  of  measurement. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  has  any  eyes ;  but,  when  touched,  a 
hideous  green  matter  exudes  from  it.  This  worm  swings  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  cord  or  filament  from  the  branches  of  the 
highest  trees,  as  of  the  lowliest  shrubs.  As  you  walk  along  the 
street,  myriads  of  these  worms  are  hanging  motionless  in  the  air. 
Suddenly  they  bob  against  your  nose,  they  shde  down  youi-  shirt 
collar,  they  enter  your  eye  and  sit  on  your  lid.  Open  your  mouth, 
and  a  worm  slides  down  your  throat.  They  light  on  your  hands 
and  your  feet.  A  lady  comes  home  from  walking  with  her  parasol 
tasseled,  and  the  hem  of  her  dress  fringed,  by  these  beastly  worms. 
When  they  have  munched  their  fill  of  the  j'oung  leaves  of  the 
trees,  they  spin  out  of  their  own  depraved  bodies  a  slack  rope  of 
gluten ;  and  down  this  aerial  bridge  they  slide  till  they  are  within 
a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  earth.  There  they  ruminate,  till, 
gorged  with  vegetable  dirt,  these  green  leeches  tumble  down  on 
the  pavement,  where  they  wriggle  and  wallow,  and,  after  a  time, 
I  trust,  die.  The  flagstones  are  so  speckled  with  surfeited  worms, 
that,  on  the  finest  and  most  cloudless  afternoon,  you  may  fancy  it 
is  just  beginning  to  rain.  As  I  have  said,  they  specially  affect  to 
perfoi-m  their  Blondin  and  Leotard  performances  on  a  level  with 
the  faces    of   human  beings   walking    erect,  and   the  only   way  to 
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l^revent  their  choking  or  blinding  you  is  to  arm  yourself  with  a 
stick  or  an  umbrella,  and  slash  them  away  as  you  travel.  The  old 
lady  I  had  met  was  evidently,  and  of  old,  aware  of  the  worms, 
and  of  the  means  to  combat  them.  Hence  her  violen;t  and 
apparently  hostile  demonstrations  with  the  umbrella. 

These  detestable  creatures  are  no  mere  petty  nuisance.  They 
are  destroying  the  finest  trees  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Ton 
might  take  them  to  be  pipe-layers,  or  log-rollers,  or  lobbyers,  or 
members  of  a  muncipal  "  ring,"  so  speedily  and  so  completely  do 
they  devour  every  green  thing.  Like  every  other  social  nuisance, 
the  worms  have  their  friends,  and  one  enthusiastic  student  of 
natural  history  writes  to  the  papers  to  claim  for  them  "  a  certain 
amount  of  brains,  or  at  least  of  instinct."  He  watched,  it  seems, 
a  flock  of  birds  light  upon  a  tree  full  of  worms.  The  reptiles, 
knowing  full  well  what  the  intent  of  these  early  birds  must  be,  hastily 
"skedaddled"  down  their  air-ladders,  whence,  like  the  showman's 
kangaroo  who  took  refuge  down  his  own  throat,  they  doubtless 
(if  worms  can  cachinate)  derisively  guffawed  at  their  bafHed 
pursuers.  The  birds  flew  away,  and  then  the  worms  went  back  to 
gobble  up  more  leaves.  The  strangest  circumstance  about  these 
diminutive  "cnsses"  is  that  their  appearance  in  New  York  is  a 
comparative  novelty.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  unknown,  and 
they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of  the  New  England  towns, 
which  are  bordered  by  the  most  beautiful  trees.  Are  they  emigrants, 
I  wonder  ?  Did  they  land  at  Castle  Garden  ?  And,  again  it  has 
been  remarked  that  by  a  grotesque  coincidence,  the  worms  and 
the  barrel-organs  come  out  together.  You  seldom  see  these 
"Alfred  le  Measurers"  before  the  end  of  May,  you  rarely  hear  an 
organ  before   the  beginning  of   June.      By  this  time   the  first  are 

squirming,    and    the    last    are    grinding    all  day    long In  a 

month  or  so  they  will  cast  their  slough  of  dusky  olive,  and 
blunder  about  the  world  and  the  gas-burners  as  the  large  uncouth 
moths  which,  from  the  loose  white,  flowery  pollen  with  which 
their  wings  are  covered,  are  known  as  "millers." 


THE  APPLE  MAGGOT. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  injury  caused  by  the 
apple  grub  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  England,  and  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  With  a  sagacious  eye  to  self-interest,  the 
apple-growers  of  Normandy  actually,  however,  make  a  profit  of  its 
doings  ;  they  dry  the  grubby  windfalls,  and  sell  them  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Normandy  pippins — and  really  very  good  they  are  when 
properly  soaked  and  stewed  with  sugar  and  lemon  peel.  The  moth 
itself  is  a  beautiful  little  creature — it  is,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which  it  belongs  ;  yet,  from  its  habits  not 
being  known,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  moth  state,  and  the  apple- 
grower  knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon  to  what  cause  he  is 
indebted  for  his  basketfuls  of  worm-eaten  windfalls  in  the  stillest 
weather.  To  find  the  moth  in  the  daytime,  the  trunks  of  the 
apple  trees  should  be  carefully  looked  over ;  or,  if  your  orchard  be 
surrounded  with  a  wooden  fence,  the  moth  may  often  be  foimd  sitting 
against  it,  with  its  pretty  wings  neatly  folded  remind  its  body,  which 
is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  wings  are  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  their  expansion  ;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
brown ;  the  body,  where  covered  by  the  hind  wings,  is  paler  brown, 
mth  a  silky  gloss ;  the  fore  wings  are  of  that  colour  which  the 
Germans  well  express  by  the  compound  word  grey-brown ;  they  are 
delicately  barred  with  dark  purple  transverse  lines,  and  have  on  the 
hind  margin  a  large  dark  blotch,  and  within  this  another  blotch 
almost  circular,  and  bordered  with  scales  of  a  glittering  fiery  copper- 
colour.  Towards  evening — in  fact,  at  sunset — the  moth  "begins  to 
move,  and  may  then  be  seen  hovering  about  the  little  apples,  which 
by  the  time  it  leaves  the  chrysalis  (the  middle  of  June)  are  well 
knit,  and  consequently  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  which  it 
generally  lays  in  the  eye  of  the  apple,  one  only  in  each.  This  is 
effected  by  introducing  its  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx, 
which,  closing  over  the  eye,  forms  a  tent  that  effectually  shields  the 
egg  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  any  other  casualty'.  The 
act  of  oviposition  is  not,  however,  always  confined  to  the  eye.  When 
the  apple  stands  with  the  eye  uppermost,  I  believe  this  is  invariably 
the  case  ;  but  when  it  hangs  eye  downwards,  as  though  regarding  the 
.  earth,  the  other  end  of  the  apple  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  egg, 
which  is  then  dropped  into  the  cavity  surrmmding  the  foot-stalk. 
Neither  is  this  the  only  alternative  the  moth  possesses,  foritseo-o- 
may  sometimes  be  found  glued  to  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  Quarenden — 
an  apple  which  seems  to  be  a  favourite  with  our  Carpocampa.  I 
have  not,  however,  found  a  single  worm-eaten  apple  in  which  the 
grub  had  entered  from  the  cheek — a  fact  that  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  eggs  so  deposited  must  miserably  perish. 

_  As  soon  as  the  egg  hatches,   the  little  grub  gnaws  a  hole  in  the 
rind  of  the  apple,   and  buries  itself  in   the  substance  ;  and    it    is 


worthy  of  remark  that  the  rind,  as  if  to  afford  every  facility  to  the 
destroyer,  is  thinner  in  the  eye  than  in  any  other  part,  and  consequently 
more  easily  pierced.  The  apple  most  commonly  attacked  is  the 
Codling,  a  large  early  sort,  which  ripens  in  July  and  August.  The 
grub,  controlled  by  an  unvai'ying  instinct,  eats  into  the  apple 
obliquely  towards  the  centre,  thus  avoiding  the  core  and  pips  so 
essential  to  the  apple's  growth  ;  at  first  it  makes  but  slow  progress, 
being  little  bigger  than  a  thread,  but  after  a  fortnight  its  size  and 
operations  have  much  increased.  Up  to  this  period  the  grub  has 
availed  itself  of  the  very  restricted  gallery  it  has  made  in  its  devour- 
ing career,  as  a  channel  through  which  to  force  its  excrement ;  and 
this  may  always  be  observed  in  a  little  brown  heap  or  mass,  either 
concealed  by  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  or  arround  the  base  of  the  foot- 
stalk, according  as  the  egg  has  been  laid  at  the  eye-end  or  stalk-end 
of  the  apple. 

But  when  it  has  eaten  half-way  down  the  apple,  and  the  position 
of  the  hole  at  the  top,  if  the  apple  continues  upright  or  nearly  so, 
is  inconvenient  for  this  purpose,  another  communication  with  the 
outer  air  becomes  requisite ;  and  it  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow 
the  power  of  gravity  to  assist  in  keeping  it  clear.  It  is  accordingly 
made  directly  downwards  towards  the  part  of  the  apple  which  is 
lowest,  and  thus  the  trouble  of  thrusting  the  pellets  upwards  through 
the  eye  of  the  apple  is  avoided,  and  a  constant  admission  given  to 
a  supply  of  air  without  any  labour.  The  hole  now  made  is  not, 
however,  sufilciently  open  for  an  observer  to  gain  by  its  means  any 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  within  ;  this  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  cutting  open  a  number  of  apples  as  they  gradually  advance 
towards  ripeness.  The  hole  is,  however,  very  easily  seen,  from  its 
always  having  adhering  to  it  on  the  outside  an  accumulation  of 
little  masses  of  excrement  which  have  been  thrust  through.  Having 
completed  this  work,  and  having  reached  the  core,  the  grub  turns 


The  Apple  llaggot.— Section  of  Apple,  showing  Grul)  at  work. 

towards  the  cheek  of  the  apple,  and  makes  a  third  gallery,  through 
which  he  eventually  makes  his  exit,  but  not  at  present ;  for  as  soon 
as  he  has  thus  made  sure  of  a  means  of  escape  he  returns  towards 
the  centre  of  the  apple,  where  he  feeds  at  his  leisure.  When 
within  a  few  days  of  being  full-fed,  he  for  the  first  time  enters  the 
core  through  a  round  hole  gnawed  in  the  hard,  horny  substance 
which  always  separates  the  pips  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
destroyer  now  finds  himself  in  that  spacious  chamber  which  apples 
generally,  and  codlings  in  particular,  always  possess  in  their  centre. 
Prom  this  time  he  eats  only  the  pips,  never  again  tasting  the  more 
common  pulp  which  hitheito  had  satisfied  his  unsophisticated 
palate ;  now  nothing  less  than  the  highly  fiavoured  aromatic  kernels 
will  suit  his  tooth,  and  on  those  for  a  few  days  he  feasts  in  luxury. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  pips  of  an  apple  are  connected  with  its 
growth,  as  the  heart  of  an  animal  with  its  bf e ;  injure  the  heart, 
an  animal  dies  ;  injure  the  pips,  an  apple  falls.  Whether  the  fall  of 
his  house  gives  the  tenant  warning  to  quit  I  cannot  say,  but  quit 
he  does,  and  that  almost  immediately ;  he  leaves  the  core,  crawls 
along  his  lateral  gallery,  the  month  of  which,  before  nearly  closed, 
be  now  gnaws  into  a  smooth  round  hole,  which  >vill  permit  him  fi'ee 
passage  without  hurting  his  fat,  soft,  round  body ;  then  out  he 
comes,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  finds  himself  in  the  open  air. 
He  now  wanders  about  on  the  ground  till  he  finds  the  stem  of  an 
apple  tree  ;  up  this  he  climbs,  and  hides  himself  in  some  nice  little 
crack  in  the  bark. 

Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but  I  must  notice  a  deviation 
from  this  mode.  I  have  said  that  the  moth,  in  the  selection  of  a 
nidus  for  its  egg,  exhibits  a  preference  for  the  early  varieties  of  apples  ; 
but  when  these  are  not  at  hand  it  by  no  means  denies  itself  the 
agreeable  duty  of  billeting  its  destructive  progeny  on  others.  Still 
in  the  later  kinds  it  very  often  meets  with  this  difficulty  ;  the  apples 
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at  this  early  period  are  mucla  smaller,  and  a  single  apple  is  insafficient 
for  the  requirements  of  a  single  grab ;  so  the  moth,  before  laying 
its  egg,  judiciously  selects  a  cluster  of  two,  three,  or  four  ai^ples 
which  are  touching  one  another,  so  that,  having  worked  its  will  on 
one  of  these,  it  can  pass  into  the  next  through  a  hole  in  the  cheek 
which  it  has  made  for  this  especial  purpose  ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  extraded  excrement  serves  as  glue  or  cement  to  fasten  two 
apples  together  like  Siamese  twins.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
grab  contents  himself  with  a  single  apple,  never  leaving  it  until  he 
is  full-fed. 

Having  now  followed  the  grub  until  he  is  fall-fed,  it  seems  desirable 
to  describe  him  entomologically  ;  it  has  taken  him  three  or  four 
weeks  to  eat  up  to  his  fall  stature.    The  body  consists  of  twelve 


The  App'c  Maggot ;  a.  Section  of  two  apples  joined  together  by  the 
passing  of  the  jjrab  from  one  to  the  other. 

segments  beaides  the  head,  which  is  obtusely  triangular,  shiniag, 
and  nearly  black ;  the  body  is  dingy  white,  with  the  slightest  possible 
tiuge  of  pink,  except  on  the  second  and  thirteenth  segments,  the 
backs  of  both  of  which  arc  nearly  black.  It  should  here  be  observed 
that  entomologists  now  projjerly  consider  the  head  .as  the  first 
segment — hence  the  first  segment  of  the  body  is  the  second  segaient 
of  the  insect :  it  is  needful  to  bear  this  in  mind,  or  some  numerical 
confusion  may  occur  in  counting.  Every  segment  of  the  body  after 
the  second  has  eight  very  small  black  warts,  and  these  are  arranged 
somewhat  in  pairs,  and  each  wart  emits  a  slender  hair  or  bristle, 
which  are  too  siiiall  and  fine  to  be  represented  in  a  woodcut;  tlie 
very  pale  colo\ir  of  tlie  body,  and  likewise  the  black  warts,  aro  more 
observable  before  the  grub  has  quite  attained  its  full  size,  after 
which  period  the  colour  of  the  body  is  slightly  darker,  and  the  warts 
are  less  distinct. 

I  ought  hero  to  I'cmark,  that  the  fall  of  the  apple,  the  exit  of  the 
grub,  and  his  wandering  to  a  place  of  security,  usually  take  place  in 
the  night-time. 

When  safely  ensconced  in  the  "  nice  little  crack  in  the  bark"  I 
have  already  described,  ho  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two. 


Tlic  Appfe  Gnil)  viewed  sidcwnys,  find  distended  bv  beiiiff  killed  in  spirits,  .1  ; 
buck  view,  4  ;  the  coconu,  r:  the  rhryaalis,  J:  tlie  inoth  with  wings  oxpnnded, 
<•;  the  siiino  with  winKs  folded,/. 

as  if  to  rest  himself  after  the  uncommon  fatigue  of  a  two  yards' 
march  ;  then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a  little,  in  order  to  get  further 
in  out  of  the  way  of  observation  ;  and  having  made  a  smooth  chamber 
big  ouough  for  his  wants,  ho  spins  a  beautiful  littlo  cocoon  or  case, 
and  within  this  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  which  may  bo  described  as  of 
a  niahogniiy.brown  colour,  and  as  having  on  each  segment  of  the 
body  a  trarisvorso  doublo  series  of  minute  warts;  these,  although  so 
small,  are  rough  to  the  touch,  and  may  bo  ilistinctly  folt  by  pa-ssing 
the  flugor  along  the  back  of  tho  chrysalis.  Tho  length  of  time  that 
elapses  betwoou  tho  spinning  of  tho  cocoon  and  tho  transformation 


from  a  grub  to  a  chrysalis  does  not  seem   to  be  very  constant,  for  I 
have  found  the  grubs  unchanged  even  as  late  as  March.     Be  tliis  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  creature,  whether  changed  or 
unchanged,  remains  in  the  cocoon  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year 
and  always  daring  the  winter  months. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  unwise,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  par- 
ticular design  in  the  economy  of  natvu-e  which  decrees  that  one 
animal  shall  either  prey  on  or  be  preyed  on  by  another.  But  two 
conclusions  are  inevitable  ;  first,  that  the  tomtits,  now  so  abundant 
in  our  cider  counties,  must  inevitably  perish  were  it  not  for  the  oak 
galls,  and  the  hosts  of  apple  grubs  which  have  sprang  up  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark,  and  which  these  active  birds  are  hunting  for  daring 
every  moment  of  our  short  winter  days ;  and,  secondly,  that  without  the 
assistance  of  the  tomtits  the  apple  crop  would  be  entirely  destroyed 
by  this  irrepressible  insect.  Many  a  proprietor  of  garden  or  orchard 
in  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  or  Devonshire  will  contend  that 
the  tomtits  must  be  killed  because  they  peck  holes  in  the  apples 
and  pears  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  stalk — a  fact  that  cannot  be 
denied,  an  act  which  cannot  be  defended  ;  the  blue-headed  tomtit  in 
particular,  if  he  have  any  conscience  at  all,  must  plead  guilty  to  its 
commission  ;  but  gentlemen  will  find  that  in  exactly  in  the  same 
ratio  as  they  diminish  the  number  of  their  tomtits  so  do  they 
increase  that  of  their  worm-eaten  windfalls. 

To  myself  there  is  no  sight  more  pleasing  than  a  little  bluecap 
searching  every  crack  and  cranny  in  the  tnmk  of  an  apple  tree  for  tho 
cocoons  of  the  apple  grub ;  his  excessive,  his  indomitable  industry, 
the  sharpness  of  his  sight,  the  knowing  manner  in  which  he  turns 
his  head  on  one  side  the  better  to  peer  into  the  crevices,  the  drollery  of 
his  attitudes,  infinitely  surpassing  those  of  gymnast  or  acrobat,  and 
his  merry  although  perhaps  unmusical  note — all  commend  him  to  my 
affection,  and  indeed  to  my  protection  where  I  can  possibly  extend  it ; 
but  almost  every  apple-grower  of  my  acquaintance  prefers  worm, 
eaten  apples  to  blue-headed  tomtits,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  over- 
come this  preference. 

Supposing,  however,  that  our  little  chrysalis  escapes  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  bluocap ;  supposing  no  such  ill  fortune  betide  him  as  to 
be  transferred  from  his  carefully. selected  retreat  to  the  ci'op  of  the 
little  bird — then  by  the  middle  of  June  the  chrysalis  has  become  a 
moth,  and  is  again  on  the  wing  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples 
on  a  midsummer  evening  as  before. 

"  Is  there  no  remedy  but  the  tomtits?"  a5k3  some  devoted  enemy 
of  the  titmouse  race.  Yes,  a  partial  one.  By  burning  weeds  in  your 
gardens  at  this  time  of  year  you  may  drive  away  this  little  moth. 
If  you  liave  trees  the  crops  of  which  you  value,  make  a  smoking 
(mind,  not  a  blazing)  fire  under  each.  It  will  put  yon  to  some  in- 
convenience if  your  garden  be  near  your  house,  but  the  apples  thus 
saved  will  repay  you  for  that.  Then  again  you  may  do  as  some 
recommend — pick  every  apple  that  tho  grub  has  attacked.  This  is 
indeed  a  radical  cure,  but  who  can  accomplish  it  ?  After  all.  Nature's 
remedy  is  by  far  the  best ;  for  tho  tomtits  will  servo  you  without 
giving  you  any  trouble,  and  simply  for  their  own  gratification.  And 
then  again,  .supposing  you  are  possessed  of  an  orchard  (mind,  this 
remedy  will  not  do  for  a  garden),  turn  in  your  pigs  ;  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  porcine  community  than  crunching  a  wind- 
fall. It  is  proverbial  that  a  pig  always  delights  in  going  the 
wrong  way  ;  and  I  verily  believe  they  like  these  windfalls  all  the 
better  from  a  conviction  that  they  arc  taking  what  they  ought  not — 
their  sly  little  eyes  twinkle  with  delight  as  they  ntter  their  com. 
jdaisant  grunt  over  each  crisp  mouthful.  Thus  the  pigs  are  fed,  and 
the  grubs  are  destroyed  before  they  have  left  the  stall  where  they 
were  fattened.  E.  Newman,  in  "  Field." 


BIRDS  IN  (JARDBNS. 

This  is,  as  one  of  your  con-espondents  truly  observes,  a  sore  point 
in  many  establishments.  Farmers  have  of  late  cried  out  loudly 
against  tho  over-preservation  of  game,  and  undoubtedly  much  good 
has  resulted  to  them  from  a  free  and  temperati-  discussiim  of  that 
subject ;  why,  therefore,  should  not  gardeners  ventilate  their  griev- 
ances respecting  the  over-preservation  of  such  birds  as  aro  destruct- 
ive to  seeds,  buds,  fruit,  &c.  ?  In  places  where  there  is  a  standing 
orilcr  that  not  a  bird  must  be  killed  nor  an  egg  tlost roved  the  gardener 
is  often  jilncod  in  a  difficult  position  ;  for,  no  matter  however  careful 
and  vigilant  he  may  bo,  it  birds  aro  present  in  nnduo  numbers,  they 
will  mar  his  hopes  and  destroy  the  fruits  of  his  labours  in  spite  of  nil 
ho  can  do  to  prevent  them.  I  have  several  times  tried  to  net  up 
large  standard  cherry  trees  so  as  to  preserve  the  fruit  until  ripe,  but 
have  never  succeeded,  for  tho  simple  reason,  that  if  no  way  was  left 
for  the  birds  to  get  inside,  they  very  soon  made  one,  and  after  that 
a  good  many  more,  by  breaking  the  meshes  of  tho  net,  bo  it  new  or 
old. 

As'  a  garden  destroyer,  the  blackbird  may  bo  placed  iu  the  front 
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rank,  for  he  is  not  only  a  great  thief  bnt  a  great  glutton,  and  very 
daring ;  he  has  also  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  wariness  and 
cunning,  for  he  will  run  on  the  ground  under  cover  of  anything  that 
may  be  on  it,  until  out  of  gunshot,  and  then  he  skims  "quickly 
over  the  wall  and  into  the  bushes,  chattering  defiance  as  he  goes. 
In  dietary  matters  his  taste  seems  to  be  pretty  coiTect,  but  his 
habits  are  profligate ;  although  he  invariably  attacks  the  best  first,  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  to  make  a  clean  job  of  one  fruit  before  he 
begins  on  another,  but  gouges  away  right  and  left  till  he  has  spoiled 
the  lot  and  filled  himself  until  he  can  hardly  rise  from  the  spot.  If 
he  cannot  get  soft  fruit,  hard  will  do ;  no  matter  how  hard  it  is,  his 
bill  is  strong  and  his  digestion  good,  and  when  the  supply  of  fruit 
fails,  he  will  take  to  worms  and  such  things  ;  bnt  then  he  is  hard  up 
— these  are  his  last  resource.  F.  H. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  FOLIAGE  AT  WILHELMA, 
WURTEMBURG. 

Stuttgaut  some  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesqiie  of  small  German  capitals.  Its  Alten  ScUoss  Platz, 
a    spacious    area,    was    enclosed    by  biiikliiigs   whose   quaint 


lions  of  the  vicinity.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  upon  a  partially 
geometrical  plan,  in  more  or  less  accordance  with  the  form  and 
character  of  the  building.  But  the  unpleasant  formal  result 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  this  system  of  planting  has 
been  relieved  from  its  most  objectionable  characteristics  by 
allowing  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  assume  their 
natural  forms  and  dimensions  ;  so  that,  while  the  arrangement 
is  based  upon  a  well-defined  and  even  "formal"  plan,  which, 
near  a  large  building,  has  many  advantages  over  unmeaning 
tortuosities,  the  objectionable  element  of  mere  formality  is 
ovei'come  by  the  graceful  irregularity  and  varying  forms  of 
the  luxuriant  foliage.  The  end  attainable  by  this  means  is 
well  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  for  it  is  of  great  value  in 
garden  aesthetics. 

Mere  uniformity  is  of  high  value  as  a  foundation,  but 
requires  to  be  elevated  into  symmetry,  which  is  a  thing  of  far 
higher  character  and  importance  than  the  bare  duplicate  repeti- 
tion of  any  given  set  of  absoluteforms.  For  instance,  in  a  group 
of  buildings  one  wing  may  be  made  to  harmonise  perfectly  with 
another,  not  by  mere  repetition, but  by  the  introduction  of  objects 


The  Chateau  and  Grounds  of  Wilhehna,  Wurtemburg 


architecture  formed  the  delight  of  travelling  artists  in  search 
of  subjects  for  pallet  and  pencil.  The  ancient  Schloss  of 
the  Electors  occupied  one  entire  side  of  the  Platz,  and  from  it 
diverged  the  principal  streets,  almost  as  rich  as  the  Platz  in 
interesting  specimens  of  mediteval  architecture;  but  modern 
improvements,  all  in  the  direction  of  convenience,  cleanliness, 
and  improved  ventilation,  have  played  sad  havoc  with  many  of 
the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  place.  Each  of  the  main 
streets  of  Stuttgart  leads  to  one  or  other  of  the  gates  of  the 
little  Wurtemburg  capital,  and  through  the  opening  of  nearly 
every  one  of  them  a  view  is  obtained  of  vine-planted  hills, 
which  form  a  delightful  termination  to  the  vista.  Many  of 
those  rocky  vineyards  yield  wines  of  -various  qualities  and 
considerable  excellence,  which,  at  no  distant  period,  are 
destined  to  be  better  known  in  England  than  they  are  at 
present.  Not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city  is  the 
domain  of  Wilhelma,  the  fine  modern  chateau  of  which, 
with  its  pretty  conservatories  and  outbuildings,  is  one  of  the 


and  forms  of  corresponding  values.  Say,  on  one  side  a  low  mas- 
sive tower  is  the  main  feature,  while  on  the  other  a  slender  and 
lofty  turret  is  made  to  balance  that  effect  harmoniously, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  unimaginative  and 
poverty-stricken  resource  of  repeating  the  low  tower  ;  and  thus 
symmetry,  instead  of  mere  uniformity,  is  attained.  In  the  same 
vfaj,  by  judicious  planting,  the  efEect  of  masses  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  which,  in  the  ground  plan,  are  geometric  reflexes  of 
each  other,  may  be  made  to  produce  similar  varieties  of  efliect 
without  destroying  their  harmony.  A  towering  and  slender 
Deodar,  for  instance,  being  made  to  balance  the  effect  of  a  dark 
mass  of  evergreen  oak,  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  low  square  tower  and  the  acviminating  minaret  above 
alluded  to. 

These  principles  are  well  shown  in  the  engraving  of  the  Wil- 
helma structures  and  gardens,  which  serves  to  illustrate  these 
remarks.  The  buildings,  though  pleasing,  have,  unfortunately, 
somewhat  of  that  fantastic  cast  which  distinguishes  modern 
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Grerman  architecture,  whicli  is  in  a  state  of  active,  but  ex- 
ceedingly indecisive,  transition.  Whether  it  shall  become  Gothic, 
or  Spanish-Saracenic,  or  Italian  resorgimento,  or  whether  some 
national  style  shall  evolve  itself  from  the  chaos  of  decomposed 
architectural  atoms  which  are  at  present  being  jumbled 
together  in  the  struggle  after  progress,  it  is  difficult  to  saj'. 
German  critics  dream  vei-y  fondly  of  a  "  Gothic  of  the  future," 
as  iu  the  art  of  music  the  adherents  of  Richard  Wagner  boldly 
assert  the  coming  advent  oi  a," Music  of  the  future."  But 
just  at  present  a  little  fog  of  confusion,  both  iu  idea  and 
performance,  somewhat  obscures  the  distant  prospect. 

H.  iST.  H. 


THE     ARBORETUM 


FINE   TREES  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

BY  JAMES   BARNES. 

How  often  in  our  rambles  do  we  observe  trees  planted  in  situations 
in  nearly  every  garden  and  pleasure-ground  that  would  almost 
cause  one  to  imagine  that  little  thought  or  consideration  had  been 
previously  given  as  to  the  amount  of  space  they  would  require  for 
o.'itending  their  growth,  or  the  size  to  which  they  would  ultimately 
attain.  Everywhere  do  we  find  fine  old  Cedars,  Larches,  Cypresses, 
evergreen  Oaks,  and  even  Poplars,  Yews,  Horse  Chestnuts,  Elms,  and 
other  large  and  ornamental  trees,  planted  closely  to  old  castles, 
mansions,  halls,  &o. ;  and  still  such  misplacement  is  continued. 
Neither  is  this  always  the  gardener's  fault,  for  a  lady  or  gentleman 
may  purchase  in  a  pot  a  plant  of  some  newly-introduced  tree,  and, 
without  consulting  anybody,  choose  some  conspicuous  spot  for  the 
reception  and  future  development  of  their  little  favourite.  The 
gardener  is  then  informed  of  their  decision,  and  although  he  may 
remonstrate,  his  endeavours  to  frustrate  their  purpose  often  fail. 
This,  therefore,  is  frequently  the  reason  v,hy  we  find  stately  and 
handsome  trees  planted  so  near  mansion  houses.  During  their 
infancy,  all  goes  on  well ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  increase  in 
stature,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and,  if  not  removed,  they  ultimately 
attain  dimensions  which  quite  unsuit  them  for  the  situations  they 
occupy,  sometimes  darkening  the  house,  and  at  others  obstructing 
a  free  view  of  the  distant  landscape. 

Whore  it  is  desired  to  have  choice  trees  grown  to  advantage,  a 
piece  of  deep,  well-prepared  ground  should  be  selected  purposely 
for  them,  in  what  may  be  termed  an  arboretum,  where,  when  once 
planted,  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  unintcrfered  with. 

When  the  Sequoia  (Wellingtonia)  gigantea  was  first  introduced 
into  this  country,  a  number  of  them  was  placed  iinder  my  charge, 
and,  with  careful  treatment  and  regular  and  large  shifts,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  they  soon  made  fino  luxuriant  pl.auts.  Proud  of  my 
success,  I  wished  to  provide  them  with  a  permanent  situation  where 
they  would  bi-  well  sheltered,  have  plenty  of  room,  and  enjoy  a 
considerable  depth  of  good  soil;  and  with  that  object  in  view  I 
consulted  my  employer  about  thorn,  when  I  learned  with  astonish, 
ment  that  the  place  fixed  upon  for  their  future  development  was 
whore  they  now  stand,  viz.,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  sea,  on  the 
poorest  ground  on  the  estate — a  solid  bed  of  gravel !  I  determined, 
liowovor,  to  make  the  best  of  such  adverse  circumstances  ;  I  gave 
each  tree  a  spaco  of  sixty  feet,  trenched  the  station  on  which  it  was 
to  stand  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  enriched  it  with  surface  soil 
and  whatever  other  suitable  material  I  could  obtain,  thoroughly 
incorporating  the  whole  and  fashioning  it  into  a  gradually  sloping 
mound  five  feet  high  in  the  middle.  At  the  time  of  planting,  a 
railway  was  to  have  boon  made  through  an  adjoining  field,  the  turfy 
surface  of  which  I  intended  to  secure,  for  the  purpose  of  lilliug  up 
the  hollows  hotwoon  the  trees  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  foot,  thus 
converting  thoir  present  nioiinds  into  little  valloj^s;  but  in  this  [ 
was  afterwards  disappointed.  In  planting,  the  centre  of  each  mound 
was  cast  out,  aiul  a  load  of  good  open  healthy  soil  was  introduced, 
in  which  tho  plants  wore  inserted.  They  wore  then  mulched,  and 
the  ojioration  was  finished  by  placing  a  rustic  cago  six  feet  in 
diameter  around  each  young  tree.  Thns  treated,  and  kept  free  from 
woods,  tlicy  grew  most  luxuriantly,  and  safely  weathered  the  cutting 
north  and  north. east  winds  of  tlio  severe  winter  of  18fi0-61 ,  and  also 
those  of  the  winter  of  ISGl-Ga,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
soaring  on  tlio  windward  side,  from  which  they  completely  recovered 
the  following  summer. 

In  tho  arboretum  one  tree  was  planted  and  did  remarkably  well, 
when,  owing  to  an  addition  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  new  ground 
being  made,  it,  together  with  others,  had  to  bo  removed.  I  then 
planted  it  on  a  spot  filled  up  with  many  hundreds  of  cartloads  of 
healthy  old  bank  soil  mixed  with  turf,  thus  forming  a  depth  of  eight 
feet  of  excellent  soil,  in  which  it  will  find  room  to  grow  and  luxuriate 


for  the  next  five  hundred  years  at  least ;  there  it  remains  still,  a 
noble  example  of  what  may  be  expected  of  this  tree  when  planted 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

These  Sequoias  (Wellingtonias)  have  for  several  years  produced 
cones,  both  male  and  female,  and  from  their  seeds  have  been  obtained 
young  plants.  Immediately  I  discovered  the  male  catkins,  and  found 
them  in  a  fit  state,  I  had  a  few  of  the  female  cones  fertilized  ;  these 
quickly  swelled,  and  from  their  enlarged  form  could  easily  be 
distinguished  from  others  even  from  a  distance.  When  full  grown  the 
seed  cones  are  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  in  shape  something 
between  that  of  the  cones  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  and  of  Cedi'us 
Deodara. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Preserving  Stakes. — Some  few  years  ago,  I  had  some  stakes  for  the 
nursery  made  of  pine  inch-boards,  three  inches  wide,  sharpened  to  a  point, 
and  then  boiled  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  blue  Wtriol,  and  they  are 
Ij-iug  around  in  the  field  now  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  made  ;  while 
other  stakes,  coal  tarred,  do  not  last  much  longer  than  when  left  without 
it. — A.  Starr,  in  "  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman/' 

Golden  Yews. — Persons  interested  in  these  effective  shrubs,  or  those 
who  are  yet  unacquainted  with  the  splendid  effects  well-developed  speci- 
mens produce,  would  do  well  to  see  the  fine  old  examples  iu  ilr.Anthony 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Woking.  In  summer  they  asoume  their  richest 
tints.  A  good  specimen,  seen  amidst  the  ordinary  verdure  of  our  ever- 
greens, is  something  not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Tulip  Tree. — A  few  days  ago  we  saw  a  tulip  tree  about  eighty 
feet  high,  in  Surrey,  and  one  which  was  much  crowded  up  by  other  trees. 
This  reminds  us  of  what  few  seem  to  be  aware,  that  this  tree,  which 
endures  the  hardest  frosts  of  the  American  winter,  is  considered  the  largest 
tree  of  the  Eastern  or  older  States  of  America,  often  reaching  a  hundi'ed 
feet  high  and  six  feet  iu  diameter.  Specimens  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  measured  thirty  feet,  and  even  more,  in  circumference. 

Movement  of  the  Sap. — The  following  example  destroys  the  gene- 
rally admitted  rule,  "that  the  sap  rises  by  the  alburnum  and  descends 
between  that  and  the  bark  to  form  the  cambium."  Our  illustration  is  an 
elm  of  about  nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  near  the  base  of  which  four 
inches  iu  width  of  bark  have  been  stripped  aU  round.  Notwithstanding  that, 
and  also  that  the  operation  took  place  towards  the  end  of  December  1870, 
the  tree  does  not  seem  to  have  sulfered  iu  the  least,  and  has  shot  forth  very 
well.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  movement  of  the  sap,  both  up  and 
down,  must  have  been  by  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

Mistletoe-Bearing  Oak. — There  is  a  fine  old  oak  with  mistletoe 
growing  on  it  iu  Lord  .Sondes'  Park  at  Lees  Court,  Kent.  I  saw  it  fur  the 
first  time  in  LSOr.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  known  before  that  time  that  the 
parasite  was  growing  upon  it  iu  five  ditferent  places.  I  have  been  to  look 
at  it  to-day  (April  2nd),  and  I  see  that  some  ruthless  hands  have  cut  away 
the  two  largest  piuccs  since  I  last  saw  it,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three 
pieces  left.  There  are  hundreds  of  oaks  of  all  sizes  growing  aromid  it, 
from  saplings  to  hoary-headed  fellows  that  have  stood  the  tear  and  wear 
of  time  for  centuries,  but  on  none  can  I  find  the  parasite  growing,  except 
on  the  solitai'y  one  just-n.amcd. — J.  PiXK,  Tho  Gunlcnf,  Lre.i  Cni'rt. 


GARDENING    FOR    MAY. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

iiY  T.  hatnks,  soutih;atk. 
Conservatory. — In  order  to  prolong  tho  flowering  season  of  such 
plants  as  are  in  bloom  here,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  attend 
carefully  to  shading  during  tho  middle  of  the  day  in  sunny  weather. 
Scrim,  a  fabric  made  of  flax,  is  much  the  best  and  cheapest  shading 
material  in  tho  end.  It  outlasts  considerably  any  other  material  I 
have  ever  tried.  The  finest  iinality  of  it  will  break  tho  sun's  rays 
without  excluding  too  much  light.  Roof  climbers  will  now  require 
regular  attention  to  keep  them  from  becoming  an  entangled  nuiss. 
Tho  system  of  allowing  the  whole  roof  to  become  covered,  as  is 
frequently  done,  is  objectionable.  It  excludes  too  much  light  from 
tho  plants  underneath,  especially  in  dull  weather;  it  also  spoils  tho 
general  effect,  which  is  nuich  enhanced  by  confining  climbers  to 
something  like  one-fourth  of  tho  roof  space,  and  leaving  them  to 
hang  ilown  gi'accfully  at  intervals;  yet  in  this  too  much  uniformity 
should  be  avoided,  by  allowing  some  to  hang  lower  than  others.  Let 
every  means  bo  employed  to  keep  them  free  from  insects,  more 
especially  scale.  Azaleas  that  are  brought  into  bloom  in  other 
structures  for  removal  to  tho  conservatory,  will  bo  benefited  by 
sprinklings  overhead  with  tho  syringe  every  afternoon  until  their 
flowers  aro  fully  expanded;  they  should  also  be  slmdod,  ospeoially 
tho  high-coloured  varieties.  They  must  likewise  bo  well  attended  to 
with  water,  as  during  tho  development  of  their  flowers  there  is  a 
much  greater  drain  upon  the  roots  than  at  any  other  time,  and  if 
nllowod  to  become  diy  the  flowers  suffer  as  well  as  the  growth  for 
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the  ensuing  year.  Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  that  are  throwing  up 
flower  trusses  should  be  encouraged  by  means  of  liquid  manure, 
not  too  strong,  especially  in  the  case  of  Geraniums,  or  it  causes 
them  to  ran  too  much  to  leaf.  Fumigate  regularly,  and  Hot  too 
severely.  Fuchsias  stake,  stop,  and  tie.  Closely  examine  them  to 
see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  aphides  or  red  spider,  as  either 
quickly  spoils  them.  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Achimenes,  and  Hydran- 
geas should  be  well  attended  to,  as  these,  with  the  plants  previously 
mentioned,  will  be  the  principal  things  to  be  depended  on  during 
the  following  two  months,  when  there  is  a  much  greater  scarcity  of 
flowering  plants  than  during  early  spring.  Chrysanthemums  that 
have  filled  the  small  pots  they  at  present  occupy,  should  be  at 
once  potted  into  their  flowering  pots  ;  from  eight  to  twelve  inch  pots, 
according  to  the  sizes  the  plants  are  required,  will  be  found  large 
enough  for  general  use.  If  fine  flowers  are  wanted,  stop  the  shoot.n 
during  this  month,  but  not  later.  A  dozen  really  good  blooms  on  a 
plant  of  the  large-flowered  varieties  are  preferable  to  three  times 
the  number  of  starvelings  often  met  with.  Plunge  them  at  once  in 
their  summer  quarters  in  ashes,  which  will  prevent  worms  from 
getting  into  the  pots,  and  will  keep  their  roots  at  a  much  more 
equable  temperature  than  when  not  plunged.  The  effect  of  rapid 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  an  ordinary  plant  pot  when 
not  plunged  is  not  sufficiently  considered ;  during  bright  weather 
the  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  acting  upon  the  pot  raises  the  earth 
heat  in  an  unnatural  degree,  and  therefore  the  cold  chill  of  even 
our  summer  nights  causes  a  corresponding  reaction.  The  first 
batch  of  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  will  now  require  potting  into 
thumb  pots,  using  good  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten  dung  and 
leaf  mould  -for  the  purpose,  mixed  with  a  little  clean  sand ;  place 
the  plants  in  a  somewhat  close  pit  or  frame ;  shade  them  from 
bright  sun,  and  attend  to  them  well  with  water.  Pot  off  all  cuttings 
struck  of  Euphorbias,  Hydrangeas,  and  Poinsettias,  placing  them 
in  a  growing  temperature  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  insure  short,  stout 
growth.  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  is  a  useful  conservatory 
plant,  its  fragrant  white  flowers  rendering  it  a  general  favourite. 
It  is  a  plant  of  easy  management,  requiring  the  temperature  of  a 
vinery  or  intermediate  house  during  its  growing  season.  The 
different  varieties  of  Kalosanthes  will  now  be  fast  showing  flower, 
and  will  be  benefited  by  weak  manure  water.  Get  them  properly 
tied  before  the  shoots  get  too  heavy.  They  are  useful  decorative 
plants  for  summer.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  them  ;  they 
strike  freely  in  loam  or  peat,  with  an  admixture  of  a  little  sand, 
giving  very  little  water  until  they  are  rooted.  Tie  out  Achimenes 
as  they  advance  in  growth,  giving  them  all  the  light  possible,  so  as 
to  induce  a  stout,  blooming  habit.  A  good  number  of  the  oldest 
plants  of  scarlet  and  pink  Geraniums  should  be  selected  for  keeping 
up  the  conservatory  display  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  and 
a  batch  of  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  Vesuvius  should  be  potted  into 
six-inch  pots  and  turned  out  of  doors,  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  during  the  summer  to  the  full  sun.  With  these  it  is  not 
size  that  is  required,  but  a  thoroughly  matured  gi'owth  that  will 
ensure  their  flowering  freely  when  subjected  to  heat  for  winter 
decoration. 

Stove. — Allamandas  in  pots  that  have  not  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  shoots  should  have  their  branches  wound  round  the  trellis 
on  which  they  are  trained,  bringing  the  points  of  the  shoots  down 
towards  the  top  of  the  pot ;  this  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  them 
to  break  freely,  which  growth  will  show  bloom  before  it  has  advanced 
far.  All  stove  plants  that  flower  from  the  current  season's  wood 
will  be  benefited  by  liquid  manure  as  their  pots  get  filled  vrith 
roots ;  but  in  all  cases  let  it  not  be  given  too  strong,  and  always  in  a 
transparent  condition ;  if  applied  thick  and  muddy  it  closes  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  doing  more  harm  than  good  Even  in  May  we 
frequently  get  cold  cutting  winds  ;  therefore,  when  such  is  the  case, 
never  give  air  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  stoves,  as  it  causes  a  through 
current  of  cold  air,  which  is  equally  as  injurious  to  vegetable  as  it  is 
to  animal  life.  We  are  frequently  told  that  if  the  openings  where 
the  air  is  admitted  are  opposite  the  hot  pipes,  the  air  is  warmed  in 
its  ingress  by  passing  over  the  heated  surface.  To  some  extent  it  is, 
but  not  sufficiently  ;  neither  is  it  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture 
to  be  allowed  to  rush  onward  on  a  windy  day  amongst  young  tender 
foliage  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  towards  the  autumn,  when  the 
object  is  to  ripen  up  late  growth,  the  case  is  different.  Place 
■  Gloxinias,  Tydaaas,  and  all  soft  quick-growing  plants  near  the  glass, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  light  possible  ;  otherwise,  when  they  have  to  be 
removed  for  decoration  elsewhere,  or  their  flowers  are  required  for 
cutting,  they  are  so  soft  and  flimsy  as  to  be  useless. 
^  Fern  House. — Plants  that  have  not  been  repotted  for  some  time, 
and  where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  give  them  more  root  room, 
may  be  assisted  by  the  application  of  manure  water ;  but  in  all  cases 
see  that  the  drainage  is  effective,  otherwise  its  application  will  only 
aggravate  the   evil.     If  any  plants  are  out-growing  their  bounds, 


either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  this 
over.luxuriance  by  cutting  away,  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances, their  oldest  fronds  whilst  in  a  green  living  state ;  this 
will  be  found  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  young  fronds  made  afterwards, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  it  has  been  carried  out.  The  differeni; 
kinds  of  Dicksonia,  Lomaria,  Cyathea,  &c.,  that  throw  up  their  young 
fronds  in  a  batch  may  have,  when  these  are  fully  developed,  the 
oldest  fronds,  if  unsightly,  cut  away. 

Orchids. — This  and  the  ensuing  month  is  generally  the  gayest 
period  of  the  year  as  far  as  these  plants  are  concerned.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  Orchids  during  this  their  flowering 
season,  is  that  many  of  the  plants  occupying  the  different  structures 
devoted  to  their  culture  are  now  in  active  growth,  necessitating  a 
high  temperature  and  humid  atmosphere.  Where  numbers  of  plants 
are  grown  therefore,  a  small  house  should  be  devoted  to  such  as  are 
in  flower  ;  this  can  be  kept  drier,  so  as  to  prolong  their  flowers,  and 
also  cooler,  than  is  required  for  such  as  are  in  active  growth,  at  the 
same  time  affording  facilities  for  inspection  without  the  infliction  of 
a  vapour  bath.  See  that  Dendrobiums,  especially  such  as  are  found 
in  the  almost  saturated  atmosphere  of  the  hill  regions  of  India, 
receive  an  abundance  of  water,  both  at  their  roots,  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere during  their  season  of  growth.  Keep  them  also  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  is  required  for  the  well-being  of  such  plants  as 
inhabit  the  low  hotter  regions.  The  greater  number  of  Cattleyas, 
including  Mossia^,  labiata,  Skinneri,  and  intermedia ;  Laslia  pur- 
purata  and  crispa,  &c.,  are  also  very  impatient  of  too  much  water  at 
the  roots,  even  during  their  season  of  gron'th,  unless  where  the  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  grown  is  higher  than  either  is  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Azaleas  will  now  becoming  into  flower 
without  the  assistance  of  fire  heat,  and  although  with  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  season  they  will  not  last  in  bloom  so  long  as  those 
that  have  been  forced,  yet  the  much  brighter  colours  which  they 
acquire  under  more  natural  conditions  will  compensate  for  their 
shorter  duration.  The  house  they  occupy  whilst  in  bloom  should  be 
well  shaded,  in  order  to  prolong  their  flowering  as  long  as  possible. 
Eemove  all  seed  pods  from  such  as  have  done  flowering;  after  which, 
allow  them  a  foi-tnight  or  three  weeks  to  recruit  their  energies 
previous  to  repotting.  Use  in  the  operation  good  fibrous  peat  broken 
into  pieces  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plants ;  add  nothing 
except  as  much  silver  sand  as  will  not  only  insure  porosity,  but  also 
maintain  a  sweet  healthy  condition  of  the  soil  for  years  ;  for  Azaleas 
with  anything  like  fair  treatment  are  not  short  livers.  After  potting 
keep  them  in  a  closer  atmosphere  than  they  have  been  in  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  shade  during  blight  sunny  weather.  Admit  no  side  air 
during  such  time,  but  give  sufficient  at  top  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  getting  too  high  ;  80°  or  85°  with  air,  shade,  and  moisture  will  do 
no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary  Azaleas  enjoy  it.  Plants  that  are  vigorous 
and  that  push  some  of  their  shoots  very  strong  will  be  benefited  by 
having  the  points  of  such  shoots  nipped  out,  as  soon  as  they  show  a 
disposition  to  outgrow  their  neighbom-s  ;  if  done  whilst  the  growth  is 
soft  the  plants  will  push  several  shoots,  which  will  set  blooms  with 
the  rest  of  the  plant.  Attend  as  heretofore  to  the  general  stock  of 
hard-wooded  plants,  and  by  close'  attention  encourage  early  and 
vigorous  growth. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 


BY  GEORGE  WESTLAI^^D,  WITLBT  COURT. 
Although  our  springs  of  late  years  have  cautioned  gardeners  as  to 
the  propriety  of  early  "bedding  out" — many  preferring  to  wait  until 
the  first  week  in  June  before  they  commit  tender  plants  to  the  open 
ground — it  is  not  too  early  to  decide  how  the  garden  shall  be  planted, 
and  to  make  arrangements  accordingly.  What  may  be  termed  the 
massing  system  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  something- 
fresh  must  soon  be  introduced.  Gardeners,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
have  in  too  many  instances  prided  themselves  more  upon  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  plants  bedded  out,  than  upon  the  good  taste  which 
should  have  characterised  their  distribution.  Striking  masses  of 
primary  colours  are  all  very  well  when  viewed  from  a  distance  and 
when  well  balanced  by  an  ample  background  of  green ;  but  close 
under  the  windows  of  the  mansion,  associated  with  light-coloured 
walks  and  bright  statuary,  they  not  only  become  offensive  to  the  eye, 
but  in  sunny  weather  positively  intolerable.  Loudon  describes  a 
beautiful  scene  "  as  one  which  an  artist  would  like  to  paint,"  but  we 
wonder  where  the  artist  could  be  found  who  would  like  to  paint  even 
the  best  of  our  modern  flower  gardens.  As  examples  of  broad  masses 
of  mere  colour,  and  of  the  ability  to  crowd  the  greatest  quantity  of 
plants  into  the  smallest  space,  they  are  well  enough ;  but  refined 
taste  repudiates  such  ostentatious  colouring.  Nevertheless,  bold 
masses  of  brilliant  colours  are  not  always  out  of  place.  Who  at  the 
present  time,  whether  travelling  by  rail  or  road,  can  abstain  from 
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admiring  the  soft,  bright  tint  of  the  Larch  ?  Some  of  the  Acers,  too, 
are  scarcely  less  beautif  al ;  while  the  grey  of  the  Poplar  and  the 
brown  of  the  Elm  contrast  admirably  with  the  sombre  green  of  some 
of  the  Pinus  tribe ;  and  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Bird-cherry  are 
everywhere  enchanting  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  go  again  later  in 
the  season  to  our  heath-empurpled  mountains  and  moorlands,  and 
though  the  expanse  may  be  lovely,  ^vho  is  not  delighted  when  a  break 
of  Fern,  a  group  of  Foxgloves,  or  even  a  few  scrubby  bushes  of 
Birch,  Thorn,  or  the  golden  Furze  step  in  to  break  the  monotony  ? 
This  is  what  we  want  in  our  gardens.  The  flavour  of  the  Quince  in 
the  Apple-tart  is  good,  but  an  Apple-tart  nearly  all  Quinces  would 
not  be  eatable ;  just  the  same  is  it  with  our  modem  flower  gardens ; 
where  we  have  striven  for  effect  we  must  henceforth  be  satisfied  with 
quiet  repose.  Towards  this  point  are  we  drifting  when  we  introduce 
foliage  and  sub-tropical  plants  into  our  flower  gai-dens;  and  it  is  to 
the  artistic  disposition  of  these — the  judicious  blending,  as  it  were,  of 
colour  with  form — we  most  look  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our 
present  flower-garden  difiiculty.  We  would  have  masses  of  colour  in 
suitable  situations,  but  we  would  have  them  subdued  and  tastefully 
toned  down  by  means  of  foliage,  so  as  to  form  a  rich,  quiet,  and 
harmonious  whole.  Even  ribbons,  if  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same 
plants  ad  infinitum,  cease  to  charm ;  and  the  same  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  panneling  and  carpet-bedding,  where  gaudy  colours  are 
employed. 

Wo  would,  therefore,  as  the  planting  season  is  at  hand,  council 
our  readers  to  put  in  practice  the  subdued  system  of  decoration  ; 
and,  where  it  may  bo  necessary  to  introduce  colour  boldly,  so  to  tone 
it  down  by  foUage  and  contrast  as  to  produce  a  harmonious  and 
pleasing  picture.  The  secret  of  garden  decoration  does  not  consist 
in  crowding  hundreds  or  thousands  of  plants,  however  scarce  or 
valuable,  into  a  given  space.  No  ;  it  lies  more  iu  the  judicious  use 
of  appropriate  plants,  and  in  so  lighting  them  up  by  means  of 
colour  that  each  shall  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  other.  For  this 
purpose  expensive  materials  are  unnecessary  ;  it  is  the  arrangement 
rather  than  the  plants  individually  which  charms.  One  man,  with 
a  handful  of  flowers  from  the  hedgerow  will  often  produce  an 
exquisite  bouquet ;  while  another,  with  flowers  however  choice, 
might  fail.  Tasteful  application  of  the  material  which  may  be  at 
command  is  what  is  wanted. 

Spring-flowering  plants,  although  now  doing  good  service,  will 
soon  require  to  be  removed  to  the  reserve  garden,  the  ground 
in  which  should  be  put  in  order  to  receive  them ;  add  to  it  a  little 
thoroughly  doeomposod  manure,  loaf  soil,  or  peat  as  the  case  may 
be.  Before  re-planting,  divide  into  small  portions  such  plants  as 
Aubrietias,  Arabis,  and  Daisies,  &c.,  allowing  sufficient  space 
between  the  plants  for  proper  development,  without  crowding. 
Bolbs  must  bo  removed  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible,  being 
careful  not  to  bruise  the  leaves  in  the  operation,  and  on  no  account 
remove  the  flower  stems,  as  they  greatly  assist  the  matui'ation  of 
the  roots.  Water  freely,  and  protect  from  sunshine  for  a  few  days 
with  evergi'cen  branches.  Plant  out  spring-struck  Hollyhocks, 
and  divide  and  re-plant  Neapolitan  and  late-flowering  Violets.  Cen- 
tanrcas  should  bo  plunged  in  the  beds  in  pots,  as  they  grow  more 
compactly,  colour  better,  and  arc  more  manageable  in  winter.  Clip 
box  edgings,  and  everywhere  maintain  perfect  neatness  and  order. 

Pits  and  Frames.— The  majority  of  bedding  plants  now  oc- 
cupying these  m.ay  bo  placed  under  temporary  protection,  prcpai-atory 
to  being  planted  out.  -'Vttend  to  the  pricking  off  of  tender  annuals, 
and  push  forward  what  potting  off  may  yet  remain  to  be  done. 
Abundance  of  space  and  air  should  be  afforded  to  the  more  tender 
bedding  plants,  so  as  to  insure  sturdy,  well-matured  growth.  Continue 
to  niako  sowings  of  tender  annuals. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

i;y  cmoikiI';  r.\UL. 

Tv  the  carfo  oC  Ilo.sus  on  the  briar,  suckers  seem  jieculiarly  trouble- 
siiiuo  this  year,  and  their  removal  demands  immediate  atid  continued 
attention.  Look  for  tliem  carefully  in  the  head  of  the  trees,  and 
check  any  incipient  slioots  that  appear  on  the  stem.  On  iho  budded 
briars  of  last  year  they  will  bo  fuund  in  almndance,  and  entirely 
overpowering  tho  variety  budded  ;  in  this  case  .all  slioiUd  bo  removed 
at  once,  except  one  just  above  the  breaking  bud.  This  may  bo  left 
for  a  day  or  two  in  full  vigour,  then  shortened,  and  finally,  in  about 
a  week  altogether,  bo  cut  off.  Experience  shows  that  too  sudden  a 
chock,  before  tho  bud  has  time  to  carry  off  all  the  sap,  kills  tho  now 
abundantly-forming  white  rootlets. 

In  early  disti'icts  and  on  liill-tops,  where  frost  threateiis  not,  a 
di'ossingt)!  guano  or  dried  blood  (aiuiuonia  with  carbon)  will  bu  bene- 
ficial to  the  growth.  In  tho  valleys  we  arc  afraid  to  encourage  a 
vigorous  sappy  growth,  tot)  often  finding  ourselves  overtaken  by  May 
frosts,  and  prefer  awaiting  tho  benefits  arising  from  a  mulching  of 


droppings,  to  be  prepared  for  application  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling 
and  the  hot  season  is  setting  in.  Take  advantage  of  the  softer  con- 
dition of  the  ground  after  showers  to  break  up  any  clods  still  left 
after  digging  ;  hoe  deeply  and  frequently. 

Careful  and  almost  daily  search  should  be  made  for  maggots ;  they 
lie  often  close  to  the  flower  bud,  gnawing  through  the  stalk  just 
below  it ;  when  not  looked  after,  the  foliage,  eaten  and  ragged,  is  a 
disfigurement  for  the  whole  season. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  plant  out  dwarf  Teas,  and  more 
especially  Eoses  on  their  own  roots  in  pots ;  the  latter  get  so  much 
better  established  than  if  left  until  autumn,  or  when  put  out  in 
winter. 

Last  week  and  the  present  first  week  in  May  is  emphatically  the 
season  for  pot  roses  ;  they  are  never  so  fine  as  when  in  flower  now, 
and  with  the  not  too  hot  weather  which  we  are  now  experiencing,  they 
last  long  in  bloom.  Hhey  open,  with  the  cool  treatment  now  possible, 
large  in  size  and  fine  in  colour.  The  house  in  which  the  plants  are 
opening  their  blooms  should  be  kept  shaded  from  all  mid-day  sun ; 
a  temperature  of  55^,  the  happy  medium,  is  not  always  possible  at 
mid-day,  but  by  plenty  of  water  on  the  floor  and  amongst  the  pots 
a  comparatively  cool  and  moist  atmosphere  may  be  produced.  If 
wanted  for  a  particular  date,  hastening  on  the  bloom  may  be  done 
by  a  warmer  and  closer  night  temperature ;  but  if  they  may  be 
allowed  to  come  in  regardless  of  shows  or  garden  parties,  air 
maybe  left  on  and  a  cool  night  temperature  maybe  maintained  with 
obvious  advantage  to  the  size  of  the  blooms.  Pot  roses  for  June 
cannot  have  too  much  air  or  bo  gro^^■n  too  slowly.  In  tying, 
plants  should  be  gone  through  a  second  and  last  time  when  the 
growt'i  is  fully  made  and  the  operator  can  see  how  far  out  his  flowers 
will  be. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN". 

BY  WILLIAM  TILLERY,  WELBECK. 

Outdoor  Fruits.— Our  fickle  climate  has  never  been  better 
reijresentcd  than  it  has  been  lately,  for  on  April  21st  it  snowed 
here  nearly  all  day,  with  a  frosty  north-east  gale  prevailing  all  tho 
time.  The  latest  flowering  portion  of  standard  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  being  then  in  full  bloom,  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop  of 
these  fruits  are  again  somewhat  blighted.  Last  year  the  rainy,  cold 
weather  which  we  had  in  April  and  May  prevented  some  kinds  of 
outdoor  fruits  from  setting  well,  especially  Apples,  and  very  thin 
crops  were  the  result  in  nearly  every  locality.  Where  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  have  been  protected,  the  coverings  will 
want  gradually  taking  off,  so  that  the  trees  may  not  suffer  from  too 
sudden  exposure.  Disbudding  the  shoots,  by  only  taking  off  a  few 
at  a  time,  till  all  danger  from  the  influence  of  cold  weather  is  over, 
must  now  be  proceeded  with ;  and  where  this  is  properly  done  it 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  trees.  Where  the  fruit  has  set 
thickly,  timely  attention  to  thinning  must  be  observed  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  this  opei'ation  will  be  a  sinecure  this  year  on  many  kinds  of 
fruit  trees.  Apricot  trees  are  often  much  infested  with  the  grub, 
that  curls  their  leaves  up  and  cats  the  young  fruit.  As  this  pest 
is  safe  from  syringings  or  dressings  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  searched 
for  and  crushed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  and  tho  more  effectually 
this  is  done,  tho  fewer  grubs  will  appear  next  year.  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  on  the  walls,  if  infested  mth  green  fly,  must  be 
syringed  ivith  tobacco  water  ;  and  this,  if  done  in  time,  will  prevent 
them  from  injuring  the  foliage.  Attend  to  the  stopping  of  nil  fore- 
right  shoots  on  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  on  the  walls.  Towards 
tho  end  of  the  month.  Strawberries  will  bo  beginning  to  swell 
their  fruit ;  and  for  all  the  large,  valuable  dessert  kinds,  forked 
sticks  should  bo  placed  in  the  rows  to  support  the  trusses.  This  I 
find  is  far  better  than  laying  straw,  short  grass,  or  hay  down  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean,  as  these  nmterials  harbour  snails  and  other  vermin. 

Orchard  House  Fruit  Trees.— In  true  orchaid  houses,  that 
is,  where  no  artificial  heat  is  employed,  the  temperature  must  bo 
ruled  by  the  weather.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  on  bright  sunny 
days  to  close  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  secure  a  higher 
temperature  for  tho  night.  Disbudding  and  iiinching  all  strong 
shoots,  and  thinning  tho  fruit  where  set  too  thickly,  will  be  the 
rontine  for  this  month.  Green  fly  and  red  spider  nuist  bo  eradicated 
by  fumigation  or  syringing  with  tobacco  water. 

Vinei-ies.— The  Vines  in  tho  early  houses  will  new  bo  ripening, 
and  some  air  left  on  at  night  will  assist  the  colouring  process.  In 
the  succession  houses,  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  good  fires  must 
be  kept  up,  and  plenty  of  air  given  when  the  weather  permits. 
Thinning  tlie  berries  as  soon  as  tlicy  are  fit,  stopping  the  laterals 
at  a  leaf  or  two  above  the  bunches,'  and  removing  all  superfluona 
shoots  will  bo  tho  main  points  now  to  attend  to  in  tho  latest 
vineries.    Tho  coverings  may  now  be  removed  from  all  tho  outside 
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borders,  and  some  liquid  manure  applied  to  them  when  watering  is 
necessary.  » 

Peach.  Houses.— The  fruit  in  the  earliest  peach  house  will  now  be 
at  its  second  swelling,  and  the  border  must  be  examined  to  see  that 
the  moisture  is  sufficient,  especially  where  the  roots  are  all  inside  the 
house.  Abundance  of  air  must  be  given  when  the  fruit  is  colouring, 
and  the  watering  at  the  roots  gradually  discontinued.  The  trees  in  the 
late  succession  houses  must  be  syringed  every  afternoon,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  kept  to  prevent  red  spider  from  injuring  the  foliage. 
Soft  water,  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  that  of  the  house,  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  for  hard  water  stains  the  foliage  and  fruit 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  spoils  the  bloom  on  the  fruit  when 
ripe.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  quantity 
left  on  be  regulated  by  the  health  of  the  trees.  I  find  the  best  soil 
for  Peach  and  Nectarine  borders,  where  such  can  be  procured,  is 
the  turfy  loam  from  old  pastures  or  the  sides  of  roads,  and  no 
manure  or  compost  of  any  kind  added  to  it.  Peach  trees  grown  in 
such  soils  never  make  too  gross  or  unhealthy  wood,  and  they  can 
always  be  kept  up  to  the  desired  vigom-  by  au  addition  of  fresh  soil 
to  the  roots  and  liquid  manure  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling. 
All  leaf  mould,  old  tan,  or  any  compost  or  soil  that  is  likely  to  bring 
funguses  into  Peach-tree  borders,  should  be  strictly  avoided  when 
making  theui,  for  when  fungus  fastens  on  the  roots  of  Peach  trees  it 
soon  renders  them  unhealthy  and  unproductive. 

Pigs. — As  the  first  crop  of  fruit  will  be  about  ripening-,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  roots  must  be  diminished,  and  only  sufficient  given 
to  prevent  the  second  crop  from  dropping  ofE.  The  trees  groivn  on 
walls  after  the  winter  coverings  are  removed  will  want  their  wood 
thinned,  and  all  the  shoots  left  nailed  or  tied  in. 

Cherry  House. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  the  trees 
must  get  all  the  air  possible  by  taking  the  lights  off  or  opening  them 
to  their  fullest  extent.  When  grown  in  tubs  or  pots,  the  trees  can 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  some  sheltered  situation,  and  not 
neglected  for  water  in  dry  weather.  Syringe  with  tobacco  water, 
or  fumigate,  should  the  black  aphis  make  its  appearance  on  the 
trees. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — A  steady  bottom  heat  will  still 
want  keeping  up,  and  by  attention  to  syringing  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere the  foliage  will  appear  clean  and  healthy.  The  fruits  on  both 
Melon  and  Cucumber  plants  often  set  too  many  at  a  time,  and 
require  thinning,  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  plants  too  much.  Put 
pieces  of  slate  or  glass  under  Melons  grown  in  frames,  to  prevent 
the  damp  soil  from  rotting  the  young  fruit.  When  Melons  are 
grown  in  pits  and  the  plants  trained  on  i^dres  or  trellises  the  fruit 
when  getting  heavy  must  be  supported  on  a  square  piece  of  wood 
with  a  piece  of  string  fastened  to  each  corner  tied  to  the  wires, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  fruit  to  swell  to  their  full  size. 
Plants  in  frames  will  still  want  covering  up  with  mats  at  night,  and 
continued  till  all  danger  from  cold  weather  is  over.  The  ridge 
Cucumbers  so^vn  in  May  will  want  planting  out  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  a  suitable  ridge  or  bed  made  with  hot  dung  will  want 
preparing  for  their  reception.  Vegetable  Marrows  will  likewise  want 
planting  out  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  way. 

Strawberries.— When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  from  forced 
Strawberries  the  plants  are  often  huddled  together  in  some  exposed 
corner  and  neglected ;  but  such  plants,  if  taken  care  of  and  planted 
out,  will  furnish  iine  fruiting  plants  next  year  in  the  open  air.  Some 
varieties  likewise  when  planted  out  early  produce  a  good  crop  in  the 
autumn,  and  notably  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  one,  as  I  had  this 
variety  very  fine  last  year  in  September,  and  quite  fit  for  dessert. 
If  the  ground  cannot  be  got  ready  for  planting  them  out  till  other 
crops  come  off,  and  the  pots  are  wanted,  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out 
and  packed  closely  together  with  a  little  mould  sprinkled  amongst 
them,  when  they  will  be  safe  till  plantiug-time,  if  supplied  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  Take  advantiige  of  favourable  weather  to 
clean  between  the  plants,  and  to  midch  them  properly  in  good 
time.  Where  the  soil  is  Ught  and  open,  tread  it  firmly  previous  to 
mulching. 


THE  PINERY. 


BY  JAMBS  BARNES. 
^  To  make  fruit  swell  off  freely,  now  that  the  days  are  long  and 
light,  ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  All  that  is  required  is  method  in 
the  way  of  applying  necessaries,  such  as  tepid  manure  water, 
charging  the  atmosphere  with  ammonia  and  humidity,  kindly  airings 
occasionally,  and  never  shading  if  well  swelled,  finely-coloui-ed  fruit 
is  aimed  at.  Talk  of  shading,  indeed,  in  our  cloudy,  dark,  humid 
climate,  where  the  general  complaint  always  is  what  little  sun  we 
get !  Oh,  no  ;  to  deprive  our  fruits  of  that  little  is  against  all 
natural  reason  and  law.     Succession  plants  in  every  stage  of  growth 


should  now  get  their  full  share  of  heat,  humidity,  and  air,  with  a, 
warm  humid  atmosphere.  Air  freely  night  and  day,  in  order  to  get 
strong  robust  plants. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BY     JAMES     BARNES. 

In  order  that  vegetation  may  make  proper  progress,  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  frequently  .and  weU  amongst  growing  crops, 
by  means  of  the  hand  scarifier,  Dutch  and  draw  hoes.  Unctuous,  stiff, 
wet  soils  must  be  methodically  trenched,  exposing  as  much  of  them 
as  possible  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  in  a  rough,  ridged  state. 
Forking,  scarifying,  hoeing,  &c.,  at  all  seasons  amongst  crops  is  the 
masterpiece  of  good  cultivation,  giving  neither  vermin  nor  weeds  a 
chance  of  existence.  Make  jup  vacancies  by  transplanting,  or  you 
tolerate  a  loss ;  everything  can  be  transplanted  by  means  of  a  trowel 
in  each  hand,  one  to  open  the  hole  and  the  other  to  take  up  the  plant 
with  a  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it.  After-thinnings,  when  the  plants 
are  estabhshed,  are  made  with  crane-necked  hoes,  one  in  each  hand, 
sharply  looked  after.  Broccoli,  make  the  last  sowing  of  some  late 
kind  for  the  season ;  prick  off  all  previously  sovra  plants  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled ;  also  those  of  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Bore- 
cole, and  other  Kales.  Cauliflowers,  plant  these  out  in  succession 
now,  on  the  coldest,  dampest  situations  you  can  select,  and  make  small 
sovrings  for  succession.  Carrots,  thin  early  sorts,  and  sow  other 
early  kinds  in  small  quantities,  in  order  to  have  always  a  succession 
of  young  roots.  Beans,  plant  garden  Beans  on  stiff,  cold  ground,  and 
pinch  the  tops  out  of  such  as  are  coming  into  bloom.  French  Beans, 
transplanted  or  up  and  gromng,  dredge  with  dry  dust,  to  prevent 
shanking  or  canker;  shelter,  where  not  under  hand-glasses,  with 
boards  or  boughs.  Of  Scarlet  Runners,  and  other  runner  Beans, 
Ijlant  a  full  crop,  sheltering  and  dredging  them  as  just  recommended 
for  French  Beans. 

Celery. — To  early  plants  in  frames  give  air  freely,  and  water  abun. 
dantly ;  earth  carefully,  remove  the  lights  entirely  now,  and  make  use 
of  them  for  sheltering  and  assisting  the  second  crop  for  a  short  time, 
or  for  French  Beans,  Capsicums,  Chilies,  Sweet  Basil,  &c.  Young 
Celery  for  succession,  continue  to  prick  out ;  never  allow  the  plants 
to  get  large  or  drawn  previously  with  large  tap  roots,  if  fine,  crisp, 
well-finished  Celery  is  aimed  at.  The  best  situation  for  Celery  at 
this  season  is  in  partial  shade,  that  is,  where  tall  late  peas  have  been 
sown  in  rows,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  apart,  as  they  always  should 
be,  in  order  to  obtain  a  heavy,  perfect  crop,  and  where  early  crops 
of  Spinach,  Turnips,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  have  first  been  taken  ;  between 
the  Peas  cast  out  a  shallow  trench,  sis  feet  wide,  fork  into  it  a  good 
portion  of  good  rotten  manure,  and  plant  seven  or  eight  plants  cross- 
ways  in  the  trench,  eighteen  inches  apart.  Thus  treated,  the  result 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  Celery,  and  that  with  less 
trouble,  labour,  and  expense,  than  by  any  other  method,  and  in  this 
way  all  the  winter  crops  can  be  conveniently  sheltered  and  protected 
from  severe  frost. 

Lettuces. — Sow  these  once  a  fortnight  in  drills,  on  weD-prepared 
ground,  to  be  thinned  by  hand  or  hoe ;  they  ^vill  grow  away  much 
freer  without "  bolting"  from  seed,  than  when  transplanted  in  hot, 
dry  weather. 

Peas. — Of  these  continue  to  sow  late  varieties  at  good  distances 
apart,  in  order  to  obtain  good  and  perfect  crops,  and  partial  shade 
for  intermediate  cropping.  Draw  a  ridge  of  earth  up  to  within  nine 
or  ten  inches  of  each  side  of  all  Peas  up  and  ready  for  sticks,  and 
place  mulchings  of  decayed  manure  of  some  kind  between  the  Peas, 
and  the  ridge  on  each  side.  It  is  astonishing  how  this  benefits 
them  by  preventing  evaporation,  and  it  affords  convenience  for 
applications  of  water.  Stop  or  pinch  out  the  tops  of  all  early 
blooming  Peas;  and  all  late  kinds  and  strong  growers  should  be  first 
stopped  when  two  feet  in  height,  and  three  or  four  times  afterwards^ 
in  order  to  get  heavy  crops. 

Seakale. — Manure  and  fork  the  ground  between  crops  of  this  that 
have  been  cut ;  thin  the  crowns  early  to  two  or  three  shoots, 
according  to  strength,  and  apply  dredgings  of  soot  pretty  freely  in 
rainy,  dark,  cloudy  weather.  Seakale  grows  naturally  in  great 
abundance,  as  do  also  Cabbages  and  Asparagus,  round  this  coast 
close  to  the  sea. 

Tomatoes. — These  should  now  be  planted  out  against  walls,  close 
fences,  under  hand-glasses  at  the  bottom  of  steep  sloping  banks,  or 
in  warm  valleys  against  stakes,  &c. ;  they  may  be  trained  and  led 
with  one  shoot  up  to  any  bare  spots  on  walls  between  fruit  trees, 
then  stopped  to  fill  up.  The  Tomato  is  a  wholesome  fruit  not  grown 
or  made  use  of  in  this  country  to  the  extent  it  should  be. 

Eadishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  Chervil,  and  other  salading,  sow 
little  and  often ;  and  make  a  small  sowing  of  Endive. 

Turnips,  sow  these  in  small  portions,  in  drills  on  the  coldest  and 
dampest  land  that  can  be  found. 
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GEEEX  PEA  SOUP  IN  "WINTER  AND  SPEING. 

Sow  Peas  thickly  in  pots  and  boxes,  say  six  weeks  before  the  soup 
is  wanted.  Place  them  in  a  temperature  of  60'  or  so,  close  to  the 
glass  in  a  house  or  pit.  Cut  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  attain  a 
height  of  from  three  to  sis  inches,  and  rub  them  thi'ongh  a  sieve. 
The  shoots  alone  nail  make  a  fair  soup.  Mixed  with  dry  peas,  also 
passed  through  a  sieve,  no  one  could  scarcely  distinguish  colour 
or  flavour  from  that  of  real  green  pea  soup.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  difference  in  the  flavour  of  pea  leaves,  as  well  as  of 
the  peas  themselves.  The  best  marrows,  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Veitch's  Perfection,  yield  the  most  piquant  cuttings.  Also 
the  more  light  the  plants  receive  the  higher  the  flavour,  plants 
dixuvn  up,  or  at  all  blanched,  being  by  no  means  comparable  with 
those  well  and  strongly  grown. 

In  the  spring,  a  few  patches  or  rows  may  be  sown  in  open 
quarters  expressly  for  green  cuttings.  These  are  most  perfect  and 
full  flavoured  when  four  inches  high.  When  too  long,  the  flavour 
seems  to  have  run  to  wood,  and  the  peculiar  aroma  of  green  peas 
is  weaker. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  making  green  pea  soup  at  any 
season  at  very  short  notice.  Chip  the  peas  by  steeping  them  in 
water  and  leaving  them  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days.  Then 
slightly  boil  or  stew,  chips  and  all,  and  pass  them  through  a  sieve. 
The  flavour  is  full  and  good,  though  such  pea  soup  lacks  colour.  It 
is  astonishing  how  much  the  mere  vegetation  of  seeds  developcs 
their  more  active  and  predominant  flavour  or  qualities ;  a  fact  that 
might  often  be  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  kitchen  in  the 
flavouring  of  soups  or  dishes,  with  turnips,  celery,  parsley,  &c. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


FLAVOURING  WITH  LEAVES. 

Lk.vves  are  more  or  less  popular  for  garnishing,  but  it  has  often 
surprised  me  that  they  are  so  little  used  for  flavouring.  With  the 
exception  of  sweet  and  bitter  herbs  grown  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
aud  parsley,  which  is  neither  bitter  nor  sweet,  but  the  most  pojjular 
of  all  flavouring  jilants,  comparatively  few  other  leaves  are  used. 
Perhaps  I  ought  also  to  except  the  sweet  bay,  which  is  popular  in 
rice  and  other  puddings,  and  certainly  imparts  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  exquisite  flavours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a 
waste  there  is  of  the  flavouring  properties  of  peach,  almond,  and 
laurel  leaves,  so  richly  charged  with  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds, 
so  much  used  in  most  kitchens!  Of  course,  such  leaves  must  be  used 
with  caution,  but  so  must  the  spirit  as  well.  An  infusion  of  these 
could  readily  be  made,  either  green  or  dry,  and  a  tea  or  table 
spoonful  of  the  flavouring  liquor  used  to  taste. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  harmless  of  all  leaves  for  flavouring 
is  that  of  the  common  syringa.  When  cucumbers  are  scarce,  these 
aro  a  perfect  substitute  in  salads  or  anything  in  which  that  flavour 
is  desired.  The  taste  is  not  only  like  that  of  cucumbers,  but 
identical — a  curious  instance  of  the  correlation  of  flavoui-s  in  widely 
different  families. 

Again,  the  young  leaves  of  cucumbers  have  a  striking  likeness  in 
the  way  of  flavour  to  that  of  the  fruit.  The  same  may  be  aflirmed 
of  carrot  lops,  which  are  as  like  carrots  in  taste  as  may  be.  In  most 
gardens  there  is  a  prodigious  waste  of  celery  flavour  in  the  sacrifice 
of  the  external  "icaves  and  their  partially  blanched  footstalks. 
Scores  of  sticks  of  celery  aro  cut  up  into  soup,  when  the  oatsides 
would  flavour  it  equally  well  or  better. 

The  young  leaves  of  gooseberries  added  to  bottled  fruit  give  a 
fresher  flavour  and  a  greener  colour  to  pics  and  tarts.  The  leaves 
of  the  flowering  currant  give  a  sort  of  intermediate  flavour  between 
that  of  black  currants  and  red.  Orange,  citron,  and  lemon  leaves 
impart  a  flavouring  equal  to  that  of  tho  fruit  and  rind  combined,  aiul 
somewhat,  different  from  both.  A  few  leaves  added  to  pies  or  boiled 
in  the  milk  used  to  buko  with  rico,  or  formed  into  cruets  or  paste, 
impart  an  ailmirablo  and  almost  inimitable  bouquet.  In  shoi-t,  Icaves 
aro  not  half  so  much  used  for  seasoning  purposes  as  they  might  be. 

D.  Bun. 


Flavouring  with  Seeds.— Per  tho  de.id  scasou,  when  greens  are 
scarce,  or  frost  lias  made  a  full  and  final  meal  of  them,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  boar  in  iniud  that  we  can  turn  to  seeds,  dry  or  chipped,  for 
various  flavours.  I  have  already  adverted  to  sueh  as  eelerv,  turnips,  and 
parsley,  amonK  vo^'ctjibles.  The  seeds  of  most  horljs  p'ossess  similar 
chai-aoteristic.i ;  such  seeds  as  those  of  thyme,  marjoram,  or  savory,  ta-t.- 
very  like  the  plants.  But  most  liorba  may  he  dried  and  bottled,  aiid  it  is 
compnnitively  easy  to  have  such,_  either  green  or  dry,  in  suflioiont  quan- 
tity ;  it  is,  however,  often  otherwise  with  parsley.  Its  seed  is  of  fair  size 
and  substance,  and  the  flavour  much  concentrated,  so  that  a  little  goes  a  I 


long  way.  For  soups,  &c.,  the  seed  boiled  is  a  capital  substitute  for  the 
leaves.  For  melted  butter  the  great  drawback  is  colour.  Bat  even  this 
may  be  overcome  by  the  employment  of  a  neutral  green  to  tiiiv  with  strong 
parsley  seed  water.  Perhaps  this  neutral  tint  is  given  by  mild  Scotch 
kale,  gi-ated  as  parsley  is  for  melted  butter.  The  colour  is  almost  identical, 
and  the  flavour  can  be  parsleyed  over  so  completely  as  to  defy  distinction. 
— D.  T.  Fish. 
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PEARS  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
I.v  reply  to  Mr.  Baines  (p.  415),  as  to  why  I  named  only  two 
sorts  of  Pears  in  my  former  paper,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  did  so  because 
the  two  kinds  mentioned   are  well-knomi  to  most  persons.     I  am 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Baines's  acknowledgment  that  the  Chaumontel  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme  are  of  better  quaUty  grown  in  the   Channel 
Islands  than  those  of  English  growth  ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  that 
the  same  is  the  case  with  all  other  first-class  Pears  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  or  have  ever  seen  grown.     The  Channel  Islands  are  the 
land  of  Pears,  all  of  which  can  be   groi^-n  to  first-rate  perfection, 
both  as  to  quality  and  size.    And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?    England, 
as  a  whole,  is  not   the  best  of  Pear-growing  countries.     Apples  do 
better  in   it   than  Pears.     I  am  aware  that  many  good  Pears  are 
grown  in  England,  but  the  sorts  must  be  selected  with  care  for  the 
different  localities ;   and  even  then,  often  after   much   trouble  and 
expense,  they  do  not  equal  those  grown  either  here  or  in  France. 
In  most  parts  of  England  many  sorts  have  to  be  given  up  in  despair; 
and,  as  Mr.  Baines  says,  the  further  north  the  worse  they  are.     He 
might  also  have  added  too  far  south  is  just  the  same.     There,  also, 
Pears  «-ill  be  found  "no  better  than  turnips."    Mr.  Baines  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the   fact  that  there  is  a  happy  medium  in  most 
things,  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  conspicuous  than  in  growing  first, 
class  Pears.     All  good  cultivators  of  the  Pear  are  agreed  that  too 
great   heat,   too   great   an   amount   of  cold,  or   a  very  changeable 
temperature,  is  fatal  to  those  who  aim  at  growing  first-class  quality 
fruit,  either  for  size  or  flavour.     Such  being  the  case,  I  affirm  that 
few,  if  any,  places  will  beat  the  Channel  Islands  for  the  flavour  of 
their  fruit.     Kever  mind  what  sorts  are  cultivated,  they  will  all  be 
fii'st-elass   in   that   respect.     First :    We   have  an  excellent  soil,  in 
which  the  Pear  dehghts  to  grow.     Second  :  Our  temperature  neither 
rises  too  high  nor  falls  too  low  in  summer,  which  is  frequently  tho 
reverse  in  England,  our  insular  position  obviating  extremes.     Third: 
Vfc  have  longer  summers,  which  commence  earlier  in  spring  and  last 
longer  in  autumn;  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  late-keeping 
and  long-hanging   fruit.     Thus  it   is  evident   that  we   have   grejt 
advantages  on  our  side  as  regards  growing  tirst-class  Pears,  cither 
for  size  or  quality.      I  myself   cultivate  upwards  of  two  hundred 
varieties  of  Pears,  some  of  which  are  the  most  delicate  and  tender 
in   cultivation.      My   trees   aro   wholly   gi'own  as   pyramids   or   as 
ground  cordons,  aud  they  receive  no  protection  of  any  kind.     They 
invariably  produce   good   crops,   aud    ripen   fruit    to   the    highest 
perfection.     Among  them  are  to  be  found  sorts  that  I  feel  confident 
Mr.   Baines  would  not  equal  even  with  the  aid  of  walls  ;  aud  I  am 
led  to   this  conclusion   from  observing   that   Mr.   Baines  calls   tho 
Chaumontel  a  coarse  fniit.     I  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Baines  is  too 
far   north,  or   be   could   never   call  the  Chaumontel  a  coaiso  Pear, 
for   few   if  any  Pcai-s  can  beat  it  for  flavour;  and  if  all  its  good 
qualities  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  cannot  bo  surpassed  by  any 
Pear  in  cultivation — of  course,  I  mean  when  grown  in  a  favourable 
climate,  such  as  we  have  here.     Those   Pears  named  by  Mr.  Baines 
arc  good  sorts,  and  will  bear  good  fruit  in  most  parts  of  Englaud 
where  Pears  do  anything  at  all,  excepting  Marie  Lonisc,  which  is 
rather  tender  in  some  places  ;  aud  this  Pear,  also,  is  better  flavoured 
hero   than  even  in  Devonshire,  where  I  have  seen  it  in  beautiful 
condition   against   a  south   wall.       I    believe   I   may    repeat   with 
certainty  that  no  better   Pears  can  be  grown  in  Europe  for  size 
or  flavour  than  aro  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  and   France,  say 
as  far  as  the  river  Loire.     South  of  this  tho  flavour  decreases,  and 
far  south  Pears  get  worse  and  worse,  until  they  become  littlo  "  better 
than  turnips;"    and   then  we  enter  the  land   of  grapes,  figs,  olives, 
melons,  &c.        John  Ricuaud  Willis,  Uohais  Nurscnj,  Guernsey. 


ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

We  have  hero  a  very  good  span-roofed  orchard  lionse,  measuring 
seventy.five  feet  long,  twonty-two  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  high. 
From  the  time  we  gather  from  this  house  our  lii-st  dish  of  currants, 
raspberries,  and  gooseberries,  fov  tarts,  up  to  the  month  of  October, 
when  we  gather  tlie  last  dish  of  Easter  Bcurrc  pears,  the  house  is 
full  of  interest.  It  will  bo  seen  that  wo  do  not  gather  superior 
fruits  at  the  beginning  of  tho  season,  but  we  gather  peaches  aud 
apricots,  nectarines,  plums,  and  cherries  by  tho  hundred  aftenvards, 
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and  apples  and  peara  by  the  dozen.  The  greatest  drawback  is  not 
having  plenty  of  fruit  trees  to  go  on  with  when  the  house  is  built. 
On  the  trees  in  pots  first  bought,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  the  first  season,  if  the  selection  has  been  rightly  made  ; 
but  next  year,  putting  all  together,  a  good  crop  will  seldom  be 
obtained.  What,  therefore,  is  to  be  done  ?  Instead  of  buying  only 
one  set  of  trees  at  first,  buy  two ;  one  set  to  be  in  pots  to  begin 
with,  the  second  unpotted  and  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  which 
should  be  planted  rather  closely  in  a  sheltered  but  sunny  situation, 
and  if  practicable  in  a  stiff,  yellow  loam,  in  which  they  should  be 
planted  pretty  firmly  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  till  the 
following  season.  The  following  February  examine  your  trees  in 
the  orchard  house,  and  those  that  bore  a  heavy  crop  the  previous 
season,  if  not  likely  to  be  very  productive  this  year,  as  they  will 
not  probably  be,  remove  them  to  the  outside  ;  and  in  their  place 
take  in  those  planted  out.  Lift  these  with  good  balls,  and  pot  them 
firmly  in  good,  stifi:  loam,  mixed  ivith  a  little  bone  dust.  By  yearly 
pursuing  this  practice,  no  lack  of  fruit  need  be  experienced.  In 
this  house  last  year  we  had  a  small  plant  of  Williams's  Bon  Chretien 
pear,  that  produced  six  fine  fruits,  averaging  in  weight  sixteen 
ounces  each,  and  of  superior  flavour.  I  quite  agree  with  your  cor. 
respondent  "  W."  in  saying  that  those  who  have  never  tasted  a 
well-ripened  pear,  produced  under  glass,  have  something  in  store.  So 
fine  is  the  flavour  of  these  pears  that  they  are  always  eaten  even 
in  preference  to  peaches  or  grapes.  The  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  raspberries  which  we  bring  forward  under  glass  for  tarts,  are 
all  removed  before  they  in  any  way  prove  injurious  to  the  regular 
inmates  of  the  house.  T.  Southwokth. 

Castle  Read,  Morecamie  Bay. 


Fruit  Improvement  in  Canada. — As  evidence  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  magnificent  displays  of  fruit  that  have  now  for 
several  years  formed  so  conspicuous  and  atti-active  a  feature  in  our  pro- 
vincial exhibitions,  and  which  have  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
The  change  is  also  shown  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  we  used  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  our  neighbours  across  the  lines  for  our  supply  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  we  now  not  only  raise  sufficient  of  the  hardier  sorts  to 
meet  the  demands  of  home  consumption,  hut  we  annually  ship  large 
quantities  of  apples  for  the  English  market.  The  culture  of  the  grape 
has  also  been  prosecuted  with  most  eucoui-aging  success,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly.  Still  further  proof  of  our  progress  in  the  same  direction  is  fur- 
nished by  the  growth  of  the  nursery  business  in  this  country.  There  is 
not  a  nurseryman  in  the  Dominion,  though  their  number  and  the  extent 
of  their  transactions  have  greatly  increased,  who  is  not  taxed  to  the  very 
utmost  to  supply  the  demand  for  ornamental,  shade,  and  fruit  trees ;  and 
the  results  are  visible  in  the  neat  aspect  of  city  garden  plots,  the  charming 
grounds  of  suburban  residences,  and  the  improved  ajipearance  of  farm 
homesteads. — Canada  Farmer. 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS.  &C. 

EOTAL    EOETICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
(May  1st.) 

Not  a  large  meeting,  but  one  worthy  of  the  brilHant  May-day  on  which 
it  was  held,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  subjects  shown. 

Eoses  were  abundant  and  remarkably  fine,  especially  three  boxes  of 
cut  blooms  of  Marechal  Kiel,  which  were  excellent.  The  bright  golden 
flowers  of  this  Rose,  its  free-blooming  quahties,  and  its  suitability  for 
greenhouse  decoration  as  a  climber,  deservedly  render  it  a  universal 
favom-ite.  Amongst  other  plants  the  most  remarkable  were  two  superb 
examples  of  Sai-racenias  from  Mr.  Baines,  of  Southgate,  surpassing  in 
size  and  in  perfectness  of  development  even  the  noble  specimens  of  these 
plants  so  often  shown  by  Mr.  Baines,  both  in  London  and  Manchester. 
To  these  a  silver  floral  medal  was  awarded.  We  noticed  some  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  showing  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants,  Mr.  Ware 
sending  flat  baskets  crammed  with  the  alpine  Phloxes  of  America.  Thus 
shown,  the  beauty  of  alpine  flowers  is  well  brought  out,  and  the  fact 
plainly  showing  that  they  surpass  all  other  plants  in  profuseness  of  blossom. 
Eucharis  amazonica  was  shoivn  by  Mr.  Standish,  a  fine  specimen  with 
nineteen  flower  spikes  on  it,  each  spike  bearing  some  six  floAvers  ;  the 
plant  itself,  which  was  growing  in  a  small  tub,  measured  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Of  bedding  Pelargoniimis  some  were  shown  in  fine  condition ;  tricolors 
we  noticed  with  finely  marked  foliage  ;  also  white  variegated-leaved  kinds 
hearing  pure  white  flowers,  and  judging  from  their  compact  habit,  and 
apparent  free-flowering  qualities,  we  have  in  them  obtained  something 
good  for  summer  outdoor  work.  Orchids  were  exhibited  in  great  variety 
and  beauty  ;  conspicuous  amongst  them  was  Mesospinidium  sanguineum, 
"ivith  three  gi-aeefully  drooping  spikes  of  charming  bright  rosy  flowers. 
Cut  flowers  of  Eanunculuses  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  were  contri- 
buted in  excellent  condition;  as  were  Ukewise  cut  blooms  of  Pansiesin 
great  variety,  fine  in  foiin,  and  distinct  in  colour. 

Amongst  new  plants,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Echino- 
cactus  Mirbelii,  a  curious  and  deeply-furrowed  species,  with  clusters  of 
large  spines_,  from  Mr.  Peacock's  admirable  collection  at  Sudbm-y  House, 
Hammersmith.  Few  private  collections  of  these  curious  plants  are  so 
rich  in  interest  as  this ;  their  requirements  are  well  understood  by  Mr. 
Croucher,  who  grows  them  in  perfection,  and  many  species  nowhere  else 


to  be  met  with  in  Britain  may  be  seen  here.  First-class  certificates  were 
also  awarded  to  Encephalartos  cycadaifolia,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  WiUiams, 
Upper  Holloway;  to  a  dark  copper-coloured  long-leaved  Dracffina,  much 
after  the  form  of  D.  indivisa,  from  Messrs.  EoUisson  &  Son,  Tooting  ;  to 
Odontoglossum  brevifolium,  a  distinct  kind,  -with  dark  flowers  and  thick 
leathery  leaves,  but  of  a  very  unruly  habit,  from  Mr.  J.  Linden,  Belgium; 
to  Bouvardia  longiflora  flammula,  a  promising  rose-coloured  kind,  from 
Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  St.  John's  Wood;  to  Pansies,  Mrs. 
Eyles,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Crimson  Beauty,  from  Mr.  Hooper ;  to 
Auriculas  Mercury  and  Colonel  Scott,  two  good  new  kinds,  and  to  Azalea 
Fanny  Ivery,  a  briUiant  red  kind,  from  Messrs.  J.  Ivery  &  Sous, 
Dorldng  ;  and  to  an  alpine  Pentstemon,  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea. 
This,  a  very  distinct  and  pretty  little  magenta-coloured  Pentstemon,  found 
by  Mr.  W.  Eobinson  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  one  of 
the  most  admired.  It  was  not  shown  in  its  best  state,  as  naturally  it  is  a 
tiny,  neat-habited  shrub,  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches  high,  forming 
round  tufts  associated  with  the  alpine  Phloxes. 

Mr.  Francis  Dancer  sent  from  his  excellently-managed  market  garden 
at  Chiswick,  a  noble  dish  of  Asparagus.  His  system  is  the  opposite  of 
that  of  those  who  crowd  thickly  a  number  of  plants  into  a  bed.  He 
leaves  three  feet  or  so  between  each  plant.  Mr.  Dancer,  good  judge  as 
he  is,  and  ought  from  his  practice  to  be,  does  not  agree  with  those  who 
wildly  write  in  the  papers,  showing  how  very  foolish  people  are  who  eat 
blanched  Aspai-agus.  These,  for  the  most  part,  found  their  opinion  of 
the  blanched  Asparagus  on  imported  specimens,  that  have  been  perhaps 
lying  in  Covent  Garden  for  a  week.  Mr.  Dancer's  Asparagus  was 
blanched  to  within  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  top ;  properly 
done  Asparagus  is  most  delicious  treated  thus,  at  least  so  it  seems  to 
those  who  have  given  both  ways  a  fair  trial. 

A  fine  example  of  Blue  Gown  Cucumber,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Eeven,  gardener  to  E.  Forrest,  Esq.,  Orpington, 
Kent;  this  arrived  too  late  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  judges.  A 
Melon,  called  Little  Heath,  weighing  four  pounds  ten  ounces,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Monro,  Potter's  Bar,  Barnet. 

Fruit,  although  not  shOAvn  in  quantity,  was,  as  far  as  it  went,  excellent. 
New  Grapes  in  good  condition  consisted  of  Black  Hambui'gh  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  A  dish  of  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  one  of 
Violette  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs  were  also  contributed  in  good  condition, 
as  were  likewise  dishes  of  Dr.  Hogg  and  Marguerite  Strawberries,  both 
fine-looking  fruit. 


EXHIBITION  OF  USEFUL  AND  HURTFUL  INSECTS. 

In  order  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  insects 
aft'ecting  field  and  garden  crops,  and  to  enable  agriculturists,  gardeners, 
fruit-growers,  and  others  interested  in  the  matter,  not  only  to  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  appearance  and  transformations  of  their  insect  friends 
and  foes,  but  also  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  effective  means  of 
encom-aging  the  former  and  checking  the  ravages  of  the  latter,  the  Central 
Agricultural  Society  of  France  is  mailing  an-angements  for  an  entomo- 
logical exhibition,  to  beheldin  the  Luxembourg  Garden,  in  Paris,  between 
the  18th  August  and  3rd  September  next. 

The  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  to 
contain  all  the  useful  insects,  ranged  under  six  classes,  and  represented 
in  their  different  stages  of  development,  from  the  egi^  to  the  perfect  being. 
Each  class  must  be  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  the  food  on  which  the 
insect  lives,  as  well  as  by  a  short  account  of  the  usual  method  of  rearing 
it,  of  its  natural  history,  economy,  products,  average  market  value,  &c. 

The  second  section  will  consist  of  noxious  insects,  and  as  basis  of  classi- 
fication the  authorities  have  taken  the  plants  which  they  consider  it  most 
important  to  protect,  placing  together  in  groups  all  those  insects  which 
attack  the  same  crop  or  produce.  This  classification  is  perhaps  not  scien- 
tific, but  it  possesses  at  all  events  the  advantage — so  it  is  hoped — of  being 
easily  comprehended,  and  of  facilitating  study.  All  the  chief  crops  and 
objects  of  culture  to  be  met  with  in  France,  including  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  will  be  represented  in  this  section,  together  with  the  minute  popu- 
lation to  which  they  afl'ord  nourishment.  Thus,  for  instance,  class  seven 
will  contain  insects  Uving  upon  timber  ;  class  eight  those  infesting  truffles 
and  mushrooms  ;  class  nine  such  as  destroy  dry  organic  substances  (woollen 
goods,  feathers,  horsehair,  &c.) ;  and  class  ten,  parasites  of  the  domestic 
animals  and  man. 

On  the  one  hand,  place  will  be  found  for  carnivorous  insects,  down  to 
the  parasites  of  the  plant-louse  and  of  different  moths  and  butterflies ; 
on  the  other,  the  claims  to  representation  of  insectivorous  mammaha, 
such  as  the  mole,  hedgehog,  &c.,  as  also  of  insectivorous  birds,  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

The  exhibition  is  also  to  embrace  two  entirely  non-entomological  sec- 
tions, one  of  them  devoted  to  river  fish  culture,  the  other  illustiutive  of 
the  rearing  of  edible  snails,  and  of  the  damage  done  by  snails  and  slugs. 
An  enumeration  of  the  simplest  and  most  efiicacious  means  of  destroying 
these  pests  will  be  added,  for  the  benefit  of  horticulturists  and  vine- 
growers — the  greatest  sufferers  by  their  depredations. 

Although  the  different  collections  will  be  so  systematically  arranged 
and  catalogued  as  to  tell  their  own  tale,  it  is  thought  the  instructive 
lessons  they  convey  will  be  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  visitors 
it  "  conferences"  be  held  in  connection  with  the  exhibition,  the  subjects 
of  discussion  at  the  same  to  be  decided  upon  beforehand.  This  plan  was 
followed  with  the  best  results  at  the  last  entomological  exhibition  in  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie  (Champs  Elysees),  the  conferences  hein  g  well  attended 
and  exciting  much  interest.  Commrmications  relative  to  the  exhibition 
should  be  addressed  hefore_  the  1st  of  August  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society,  59,  Rue  Monge,  Paris. — Field , 
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On'e  of  our  enthusiastic  correspondents,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  season,  has  broken  into  flower  with  the 
following : — 

SWEET    MAY. 
Sweet  greeting  to  thee,  May ! — may  we. 
Sweet  child  of  Sun, — run 
To  thy  daisied  lap, — and  lap 
From  dew-sprent  lids  "  day's  eye ! " 
And  if  not,  why  not  ? — knot  thee 
In  our  heart  of  hearts — for  art 
Thou  not,  with  all  thy  love  and  light— light- 
Uearted  May  !  our  May  ?  and  may  we 
For  ever  call  thee  ours — and  hours — 
Sweet  hours  of  young  life's  prime — chime 
Sweetly  in  our  hearts — where  rime  don't  faU, 
Nor  frost  at  all — only  hght,  flowers,  and  sun — won, — 
By  thy  smile,  may  come — trippingly  as  thou  dear  daisied  May ; 
And  oft,  in  joyaunce,  may  we  greet  this  day — 
Mayn't  wo  p  Sweet  May  ! 
May  Day,  1872. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.-May  3rd. 
Flo'wers. — Those  in  pots  consist  chiefly  of  Pelargoniums  of  all  classes, 
well  flowered  and  abundant;  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  charmingly 
marked  and  well-grown ;  Gardenias,  indispensable  on  account  of  their 
sweetness;  Golden-rayed  Lilies,  graceful  little  Fuchsias  ;  spnng  flowei-ing 
lioaths  in  gi-eat  variety ;  Roses  of  most  kinds,  more  especially  the  pretty 
dwarf  Chinese  sorts  ;  and  many  other  plants  of  interest.  To  these  may  be 
added  iine-leaved  plants  such  as  Dracajnas,  Ferns  (principally  Adiantums), 
gi'aceful  kinds  of  Pteris  and  Polypodium,  Palms,  Cyperuses,  and  Club 
Mosses.  Bouquet  flowers  mostly  consist  of  light-coloured  Tea  Roses, 
Stophanotis,  White  Azaleas,  Blue  Cinerarias,  Double-flowering  Stock, 
sprays  of  various  Orchids,  Gardenias,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ferns,  &c. 
liutton-holes  include  a  Gardenia  flower  with  a  few  leaves ;  hght  Rose  with 
leaf ;  red  Pink  ;  spray  of  Lily  of  the  "Valley  and  Fern  ;  Stephauotis  and 
Fern;  Hoya,  cluster  of  flowers,  and  Fern  ;  Nemophila,  and  a  few  other 
flowers  were  also  worked  into  them.  Hardy  plants  are  now  furnished  in 
great  plenty ;  amongst  them  are  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams,  Stocks, 
.-Vlyssum,  blue  Gentians,  douljle-ilowering  Ranunculuses,  Mimuluses,  Car- 
nations, &c. ;  also  Nasturtiums  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  plants  of 
similar  kinds. 

PRICES  OF   FRUIT. 

e.  d.  s.  d. 
5  0  to  10  0 
8    0      15    0 


Apples- i  sieve 

(Micstnuts bushel 

Filberts   lb.  0  0 

Cubs   lb.  0  6 

Grapes,  hothouso   ...lb.  8  0 

I.emon.i  100  7  0 

Oranges 100  1  0 


0 

1    0 

1.5    0 

10    0 

10    0 


Pears,  kitchen  doz. 

Pine  Apples  lb.    6 

Strawberries oz.    0 

Walnuts  bushel  10 

ditto  per  100    1 

Cherries     per  box    6 


s.  d.      8.  d. 
4    0  to  li     0 
0      10    0 


PRICES   OF   V£GETjU5LES. 


Artichokes  per  doz.  d  0  to  6 

Asparagus per  loo  •!  0 

Heans,  Kidney  ...per  100  1  (i 

licet.  Red doz.  1  o 

Broccoli  bumlle  0  it 

Cabbage  tloz.  1  o 

Carrots bunch  0  6 

Caulitlower doz.  2  0 

Celery buniUo  1  0 

Chilios per  100  1  B 

tloleworts  doz.  bunches  2  0 

Cucumbers each  0  (i 

Knitivo doz.  2  0 

Fennel   .bunch  0  3 

French  Beans  ...per  100  1  0 

(iarlic  lb 


8 

llcrba    bunch    0    3 

Horsoradish  bundle    3    0 

LcukH bunch    0    2 

Lettuce  (Paris  cos)cacli.    0    1 


6 

0 

8 

0 

2 

G 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

I) 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

8 

Mushrooms  pottle    1    0  to  2 

Mu8tard&  Cress,  punnet    0 
Onions bushel    2 

pickling quart    0 

Parsloj',  ...doz.bimchcs 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches    0    C 

Rhubarb bundle    0    B 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzoiicra bundle    0    9 

Sciikalo    basket    1 

Shallots   lb.    0 

Spinach    bushel    3 

Tomatoes. .. small  pmiet    3 

Turnips    ...bunch    0 

Vegetable  Marrows,  doz    0 


0  9 

3  0 

3  0 

3  0 


1     0 
0    9 


0 
0  0 
4    0 

0  0 
4    0 

1  0 
5 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 

BrNKIKI.i)  (Through  any  of  the  large  London  nurserymen. )—RAr,lMI  (In 
its  present  atjige  your  plant  is  indeterniinable.  In  New  /iOMland  Sopluu-a 
tetnipter.i  gnindilliira  is  culled  "  Kowhai,"  as  is  also  the  Kdwardsia 
gnuidilliira  of  Salisbury.)— Tai'.  (There  is  no  better  way  than  that  of 
allowing  swans  to  graze  down  yeur  watery  meadows.) — W.  li.  (Many  thanks. 
The  eonti-ibution  so  kindly  pi-omiscd  will  be  wcleome.)  — 1*.  (Tin'  old 
donlile  I'rimrosca  are,  or  were.not  uncommon  in  Irish  gardens.)—.!.  I,.  S. 
(lilinilanllies  tlirive  well  if  sown  in  the  open  ground  the  last  week  in 
Ajiril.)— II.  Haii.k  (  riicrc  is  at  least  one  of  the  American  Hawthorns 
earlier  than  cnif  conunon  liritish  one.)— Y.  (We  shall  do  our  best  to  assist 
you.)— 11.  M.  (Next  week.)— H.  C.  (We  are  unacquainted  with  any 
separate  work  on  the  subject.)- C.  H.  (The  cutting  in  of  the  Ivy  on 
llonisey  Clun-ch  Steeple  will  do  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary  tho  bare  steins 
will  doubtless  soon  bo  again  covered  with  new  and  beautiful  foliage.)— 

•  All  questions  Ukoly  to  interest  our  readers  generally  arc  ans  ft'ored  in  the 
aovonil  various  departments. 


J.  0.  (Mr.  Baines  recommends  scrim,  a  kind  of  flax  fabric,  see  p.  531.) 
J.  C.  and  P.  J.  N.  (Next  week.) — Miss  K.  (Leptospermum  bullatum.) — 
O.  M.  (Camellias  and  Azaleas  will,  at  the  proper  season,  bear  cutting  in, 
not  only  without  injury  but  sometimes  with  advantage.  Perhaps  your 
gardener  objects  to  indiscriminate  mutilation  by  those  who  cut  flowers.) 


EOYAL  HOKTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

(May  1st.) 

list  of  prizes  axd  certificates. 

Nine  Roses  in  pots— First,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough;  Second,  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Sons,  Cheshunt.  6  Roses  in  pots — First.  Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea.  3  Roses  in 
pots — First,  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  gardener  to  .1.  Calworth,  Esq.,  Kingston;  Second,  Mr. 
E.  Baxter,  gardener  to  C.  Keiser,  Esq.,  Broxbourne ;  Third,  Mr.  J.  James,  Isle- 
worth. 

12  Aimculas — Fir:t,  Mr.  C.  Tumei';  Second,  Mr.  J.  James.  6  Auriculas — 
First,  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain ;  Second,  Mi\  J.  James.  12  Alpine  Auriculas — First, 
Mr.  C.  Turner ;  Second,  Mr.  J.  James. 

6  A^ialeas — First,  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons  ;  Second,  Mr.  T.  HUl,  The  Poplars, 
Regent's  Park ;  Third,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  3  -Azaleas — First,  withheld  ;  Second,  Mr. 
J.  Hen-ington,  Clapham  Park:  Third,  Mr.  C.  Baldwin;  Third,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler; 
3  Azaleas,  by  amateurs  who  have  not  previously  taken  the  Society's  prize  for 
Aisaleas- First,  Mr.  Hill ;  Second,  Mr.  J.  James. 

6  Exotic  Orchids— First,  Mr.  Denning,  Tadcaster ;  Second,"  Mr.  William  Bull ; 
Third,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler. 

6  Herbaceous  Calceolaries — First,  Mr.  J.  James ;  Second,  Mr.  J.  Dolison. 

Cultural  commendations  were  awarded  to  Sarracenia  flava  and  S.  Drummondi 
alba,  from  Mr.  Baines,  Southgate  ;  to  a  finely  spotted  Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dra? from  Messrs.  Veitch  ;  to  Odontoglossum  lutea  purpiireum.  from  Mr.  Green, 
gardener  to  W.  Wilsou  Saunders,  Esq.,  Reigate;  to  a  dish  of  black  Circassian 
Cherries,  and  one  of  Elton,  frona  Mr.  Stephens,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, Trentham  Hall ;  to  a  di^h  of  Violetto  anil  Brovra  Turkey  Figs,  from  ilr.  J. 
Tegg,  gardener  to  J,  Walter,  Esq.,  Wokingham  ;  to  a  dish  of'Marguerite  Straw- 
berries, from  Mr.  McKellar,  Colworth  ;  and  to  one  of  Dr.  Hogg,  from  ilr.  J, 
Hopper,  Hartwell  House,  -\ylesbury  ;  to  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
tlrree  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  from  Mr.  J.  Tegg;  and  also  to  three 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  from  Messrs.  Wright,  Lee,  Kent. 


His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Teck,  president  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  visited  the  gardens  yesterday,  and  signed  the  nominations  of  tho 
following  vice-presidents  for  the  present  year  : — The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  K.G.,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Lord  Alfred  Hervey,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Calthorpe,  Lord  Chesham, 
Lord  Tredegar,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  WdUam  Hutt,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter 
Stirling,  Bart.,  and  Sir  Charles  R.  Turner. 

E.\HiBirio.\s  DLitiNG  Mav.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South 
Kensington  ;  Table  decorations,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials in  pots,  hardy  flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Gloxinias,  Carnations, 
Agaves,  and  Peas,  15th  and  IGth  ;  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  Sth  ;  last  Spring  Show,  Reading  Horticultural  Society,  :;2rd ; 
Crystal  Palace,  11th;  first  gre.at  Flower  Show,  Manchester  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society,  17th  to  21th ;  Royal  National  Tulip  Society, 
Grand  National  Horticultural  Exhibition,  Manchester,  25th ;  Seftou 
Park  Great  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  aid  of  the  new  Southern  Hospital, 
21st  to  23rd. 


A  LETTER   FROM  A  MARKET   GARDENER  TO  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Siu, — The  Satiety  having  Bean  plcasd  to  Complement  Me  before  I 
beg  Leaf  to  Lie  before  Them  agin  as  follow  in  particnllcrs  witch  I 
hop  They  will  Inek  upon  with  a  Sowtli  Aspic. 

Tliis  ear  I  have  turnd  my  Eyes  to  Gozberris. — I  am  happy  to  Say 
I  have  allmost  sucksidid  in  Making  them  too  Big  for  Bottlin.  I  beg 
to  Present  sum  of  itch  kind — Pleas  obsarvo  a  Greon  Gooso  is  larger 
in  Siz  then  .a  Red  Goosobry.  Sir  as  to  Chcrris  my  atcution  has  Bean 
cheafly  occupid  by  tho  Black  Arts.  Sum  of  them  arc  as  big  as 
Crickt  Balls  as  will  bo  seen  I  send  a  Sample  tyed  on  a  Wanking. 
stick.  I  send  lickwiso  a  Potic  of  strayborris  witch  I  hop  will  rciich. 
They  air  so  large  as  to  object  to  lay  more  nor  too  in  a  Bed.  Also  a 
Potlo  of  Hobbies  and  one  of  my  new  Pins,  of  a  remarkably  sharji 
flaviour.  I  hop  they  will  cum  to  Hand  in  Time  to  bo  at  your  Feat. 
Respective  Black  rod  &  White  Currency  I  have  growd  cqiiely  Large, 
so  as  ono  Bunch  is  not  to  bo  Put  into  a  Galley  Pot  without  jamming. 
Jly  Pitches  has  not  ben  Strong,  and  their  is  no  Show  on  Jly  Walla  of 
tho  Plumb  lino.  Dainsins  will  Bo  moor  PlentiQo  &  their  is  no  Want 
of  common  Bullies  about  Liinnon.  Please  inform  if  propper  to 
classify  tho  Slow  with  tiie  creepers. 

Concerning  Graps  I  liavo  bin  rcconinmndcd  by  mixing  Wines  with 
Wiirter  Jlelluns,  tho  later  is  improved  in  its  juice — but  have  doiits  of 
tho  fack.  Of  tho  Patgonian  Pickleing  Coucnmber,  I  hav  maid  Trial 
of,  and  have  hops  of  Growing  ono  up  to  Markit  by  sitting  ono  End 
agin  my  front  (lore.  On  account  of  its  Proggrcssivouess  I  propos 
calling  it  Pickleiis  Perriginatas  if  Aprovcd  of. 

Sir,  about  Improving  the  common  Stocks. — Of  Haws  1  have  some 
hops  but  am  disiionding  al)ont  my  Hyps.  I  have  qnite  faled  in 
cnltiivating  them  into  Cramberris.  1  have  allso  atempted  to  Mull 
Blackberis,  but  amsatislid  themA  the  Mnlberris  is  of  (liferent  Goniua. 
Pleas  obervo  of  Aples  I  have  found  a  Graitt  of  tho  common  Crab 
from  its  Straglin  sideways  of  use  to  Uiapalliers.  I  should  lick  to  bo 
infourmd  weather  Scotch  Granite  is  a  variety  of  the  Pom  Grauito  & 
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in  span-roofed  houses  ;  and  the  hardier  varieties  o£  apples,  joears, 
and  plums  as  standards,  espaUers,  &c.,  in  the  open  borders,  where 
they  would  not  bloom  so  early  as  if  trained  on  walls,  and  where 
most  probably  they  would  escape  spring  frosts.  Trees  planted  out 
in  a  sheltered  situation  in  this  way  do  well,  and  the  fruit  is  greatly 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  grown  on  walls.  Glass  is  the  only 
effectual  protection  for  fruit  trees  on  walls.  Mr.  Ayi-es'  protectors 
(see  p.  476)  I  consider  most  e£B.cient  and  ornamental ;  but  I  would 
say  to  those  who  contemplate  making  new  gardens,  do  not  build 
a  wall  at  all  when  span-roofed  houses  can,  in  many  districts,  be 
erected  at  less  cost  than  a  brick  wall  with  stone  coping.  The 
keeping  of  these  houses  in  repair  would  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
repairing  walls,  providing  temporary  copings,  canvas  screens,  &c. 
If  this  plan  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  gardeners, 
and  the  "everlasting"  coping  and  other  temporary  coverings 
would  be  at  an  end.  Last  year  was  very  disastrous  to  fruit  trees, 
especially  to  those  on  walls ;  but  had  the  trees  been  under  per- 
manent coverings  such  as  X  have  described,  the  crop  would  have 
been  saved. 

Our  climate  is  very  variable  and  uncertain ;  as  an  instance  of 
this  I  may  mention  what  came  under  my  own  observation  over 
twenty  years  ago,  when  in  charge  of  a  garden  about  seven  degrees 
farther  south  than  I  am  at  present  located.  This  season  always 
brings  it  to  my  remembrance,  and  this  very  day  (25th  April)  in 
particular.  1  had  at  that  time  as  fine  a  wall  of  peaches  as  could 
be  seen  in  the  district.  The  fruits  were  as  large  as  good-sized 
filberts,  and  the  trees  the  pictm-e  of  health.  On  the  above  date  a 
sudden  snow-storm  came  on  from  the  south-east,  which  blew  right 
against  the  trees,  and  from  the  violence  of  which  old  herring  nets 
afforded  no  protection,  as  the  snow  could  be  taken  off  the  trees  in 
handf uls.  The  fall  of  snow  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  frost,  which 
completely  destroyed  the  fruit,  and  the  trees  were  so  much  injured 
that  some  of  them  had  to  be  cut  back,  and  others  destroyed.  This 
is  doubtless  only  an  instance  of  what  others  have  experienced. 

Locligilipheadj,  J.  H" 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


We  learn  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  there  has 

been  a  regular  plague  of  mice,  which  have  undermined  both  fields 
and  orchards,  destroying  everything. 

The  largest  orchard  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  in  California. 

It  contains  426  acres,  and  more  than  75,000  fruit  trees.  A  good 
season  in  that  country,  it  is  reported,  wiU  produce  as  many  as  20,000 
oranges  from  a  single  tree. 

. There  are  still,  we  understand,  eight  million  acres  of  unen- 
closed land  in  England  and  Wales ;  of  these  as  many  as  three  million 
acres  lie  in  the  lowland  counties,  at  least  one-third  of  which  well 
deserves  cultivation.  When  these  million  acres  are  enclosed,  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  acreage  of  England  will  still  remain  free  and  open 
country. 

Tei.vg  Paek,  Herts,  comprising  3,643  acres,  mth  a  mansion 

seated  in  a  deer  park  of  800  acres,  together  with  the  manor  of  Tring 
and  the  Hoyal  grant  by  Charles  II.  of  free  warren  and  sporting  over 
an  additional  4,500  acres,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  the 
the  Tring  reservoirs,  was  sold  the  other  day  by  auction  for  the  sum 
of  £230,000  to  Baron  Lionel  Rothschild. 

This  is  reported  to  have  been  a  trying  season  for  trees  and 

shrubs  in  the  United  States.  The  intensely  rigorous  frosts  of  March 
have  proved  too  severe  for  many  of  the  very  hardiest  kinds  of  ever- 
greens; even  rhododendrons,  that  thrive  so  well  in  mountainous 
districts  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  keenest  frosts,  have  sus- 
tained considerable  damage.  There  are  also  heavy  losses  among 
conifers. 

We  learn  that  vegetation  is  completely  destroyed  all  round 

Vesuvius,  which  is  now  quiet,  and  the  weather  brilliant.  Vast  estates 
are  completely  ruined.  It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  the  soil 'trodden 
upon  is  that  of  Lu,  Bella  Napoli.     Orange  groves,  ivith  their  sweet 

.perfume  and  rich  vineyards,  are  all,  ahke  gone.  Not  a  single 
flower  has  been  left  untouched 'to  show  forth  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colours.  Houses  and  hamlets  and  gardens  have  been  buried  in  burning 
lava. 

As  an  instance  of  expert  workmanship,  says  the  American 

Arjriculturist,  James  Markey,  one  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson's  men, 
can  make  more  cuttings,  or  pot  off  more  plants  in  the  same  time  than 
any  other  man  in  America.  It  is  good  average  work  for  one  man  to 
pot  off  in  2i.inch  pots  2,000  cuttings  in  ten  hours.  Markey  potted  off 
in  one  day  of  ten  hours,  this  spring,  7,000 ;  while  his  average  work  of 
this  kind  is  5,000  a  day.  Of  course,  such  ability  commands  its  price, 
and  Markey  is  paid  quite  twice  that  of  most  of  his  follows.     In  market 


gardening  a  man,  planting  cabbages  or  lettuces,  with  a  boy  to  drop 
the  plants,  can  set  6,000  a  day ;  but  John  Scarry,  also  one  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  old  foremen,  has  repeatedly  planted  10,000  a  day.  An 
average  workman  can  tie  400  bundles  of  celery  in  a  day,  but  mention 
is  made  of  a  market  gardener  who  can  tie  up  1,200  in  the  same  time. 

A   lARSE  specimen,   says   the    Scotsman,   of   Rhododendron 

Nuttalli  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  a  seed  shop  in  Edinburgh.  Though 
introduced  into  this  country  fully  twenty  years  ago  by  Booth,  who 
discovered  it  on  the  Bhotan  Alps,  it  has  as  yet  been  rarely  seen  in 
flower.  The  species  is  interesting  as  having  the  largest  flower  of 
any  known  rhododendron.  The  leaves  are  from  5  to  8  inches  long, 
and  from  2J  to  4  inches  wide,  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  and  strongly 
reticulated  on  the  under  side. 

Besides  the  famous  horse-chestnut  tree  which  blooms  yearly 

on  or  about  the  18th  of  March,  the  Tuileries  gardens  contain  one  of 
the  numerous  offspring  of  the  willow  planted  on  Napoleon's  grave  at 
St.  Helena,  which  had  been  imported  during  the  Second  Empire.  This 
willow,  the  pilgrimage  of  fervent  Bonapartists,  is  at  present  dying, 
to  the  intense  despair  of  all  whom  it  interests.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Administration  >vill  replace  it  secretly  with  another  ono 
which  will  answer  just  as  well, 

Dr.  Hooker,  we  understand,  supports  the  project  of  a  new 

Polar  Expedition,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  service  which  it 
will  render  to  botany.  He  proved  the  other  evening,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  the  extremely  curious  fact  that  Greenland- 
had,  in  former  times,  a  magnificent  flora,  and  that  maples,  beeches, 
and  other  forest  trees  flourished  there.  He  maintained  that  the  dis- 
apijearance  of  these  trees,  and  the  gradual  substitution  for  them  of 
the  most  miserable  flora  in  the  world,  was  a  circumstance  which 
would  amply  repay  scientific  investigation. 

An  East  Indian  tea  expert,  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard,  says  Hearth 

and  Home,  has  been  successfully  experimenting  on  the  growth  of  tea 
in  Georgia.  He  picked  from  one  tea-plant  twelve  ounces  of  green 
leaf,  which  next  day  he  made  into  three  ounces  of  tea.  This  yield, 
he  says,  is  far  ahead  of  that  usual  in  India,  where  five  hundred 
pounds  is  a  fair  season's  yield  from  an  acre.  At  the  rate  oE  yield  in 
Georgia,  he  would  procure  458  pounds  at  a  single  picking,  and 
supposing  he  could  get  ten  pickings — one  every  twenty  days — the 
crop  would  amount  to  4,580  pounds.  The  quality  also  is  said  to  be 
excellent. 

Says  a  recent  correspondent  of  the  Times,  before  arriving 

at  Jerusalem,  taking  a  circumambulatory  tour  through  the  wilderness- 
of  Judea,  by  Solomon's  Pool,  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Mar  Saba,  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Bethany,  I  was  struck  with 
amazement  by  the  herbal  and  floral  clothing  of  the  mountains  and 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  valleys,  where  in  previous  years  scarcely  a 
blade  of  green  or  a  tiny  flower  could  be  seen.  Our  encampment  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  near  Mar  Saba,  where  last  year  all  was 
sterility  and  barrenness,  was  this  year  amid  the  fragrant  perfumes 
of  a  carpet  of  innumerable  hues. 

The  Swiss  Times  reports  that  a  fearful  thunderstorm  passed 

over  Villmergen  one  day  last  week.  From  four  o'clock  in  the  after, 
noon  it  rained  steadily,  and  about  seven  o'clock  the  lightning  struck 
a  cherry  tree  with  a  crashing  report.  Pieces  of  ten  feet  in  length 
were  found  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards.  Of  the  stem  no  trace 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  fragments  of  it,  like  those  of  the  boughs,  which 
were  loaded  with  blossoms,  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Half 
the  root — a  piece  twelve  feet  long — was  found  some  distance  off  with 
one  end  firmly  planted  in  the  earth.  The  meadow  in  which  the  tree 
stood  looked  as  if  some  one  had  sown  in  it  splinters  and  shavings. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  London  it  was  moved,  as 

an  amendment,  "  That  the  resolution  of  the  11th  ult.,  agreeing  with 
the  report  of  the  Markets  Committee,  in  reference  to  Farringdon 
Market,  be  rescinded.  And  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  present  market  could  not  be  improved 
as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  market  at  a  moderate  outlay.  Also  to 
consider  whether,  if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  build  a  new 
market  at  an  outlay  of  £150,000  or  more,  the  present  site  is  the  best 
one,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  some  other  site  on  the  vacant  laud  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
or  some  other  land  in  the  same  locality  ?  And,  if  thought  desirable, 
to  erect  a  new  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  market  upon  any  site,  the 
committee  be  directed  to  advertise  for  plans,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expense,  reporting  thereon,  from  time  to  time,  to  this  court."  It 
was  farther  moved,  "  that  considering  heavy  commitments  of  the 
Corporation  in  reference  to  markets,  it  is  most  undesirable  that  a 
large  outlay  should  be  made  upon  Farringdon  Market,  until  this  court 
shall  have  had  further  time  and  opportunity  for  consideration.  That 
the  resolution  of  the  11th  April  be  rescinded,  and  that  the  whole 
question  of  a  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  market  be  referred  to  the 
Markets  Committee  for  consideration,  and  to  report  fully  thereon." 
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HARDY  PLA]S[TS  m  FLOWEE  E0U:N'D  L0KD0:N'. 

(during  the  cxtrrent  tteek.) 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  weekly  a  list  of  liardy  plants  in  flower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  a  record  will  be  useful  for 
reference,  inasmuch  as  such  selections  may  be  made  from  it  as  will 
keep  our  outdoor  gardens  gay  during  every  month  in  the  year. 


Adonis 

vemalis 
^sculus 

Hippo  castanmn 

nibicuncla 
Ajuga 

reptans  and  vara. 
Allium 

odoiiim 

ursinum 
Aljssum 

gemoncnse 

leuca<leum 

montanum 

orientale 

saxatile 

eptnosum 

Wicrsbeckii 
Amelanchier 

canadensis 

vulgnria 
Anchusa 

sempci-virens 
Andromeda 

floribunda 
Androsaco 

chaniEejasme 

exiniia 
Anemone 

alba 

decapetaUi 

hortenaia 

nemorosa  pi . 

narcissiflora 

Pulsatilla 

aylvestris 
Antcnaria 

alpina 

dioica  and  vara. 
Arithyllis 

niontana 
Aponogeton 

distachyon 
AquiJeg-ia! 

glandules  a 

vulgaris  and 
vars. 
Arabia 

arenosa 

profurrens 
Ai-lmtus 

proccras 
Arcnaria 

balearica 

prandiflora 

purpura.scens 
Anneria 
maritima  and 

vars. 
Aypenila 

odorata 
Aaphodclug 

fistulosus 

lutcud 
A.ster 

altaicus 

Faluginosiis 
Aubriotia 

columnju 

(icitoidca 

grri'PU 
Azalea 

pontica  and  viuy 
Borljeris 

Boalii 

stenopbylla 
Box 
Caltha 

uaLans 

paUmtriti  and  11. 
pi. 
Camiu^sia 

esculfuta 
Curagnna 

arborusccna 
Carum 

Cnrni 
C'fiiUmroa 

m<jiitmia  and 
vars. 
Cerastium 
nlpiniun 
liiobcrfitoiui 
Irivridum 
iiu'iinum 
lanuf^inosum 
ovalifoliuin 
tomontoiavuu 


Cerasus 

duracina 

japonica 

Padus  and  vars. 

sylvestrls 
Cheiranthus 

alpinus 

Dillenii 

itarshallii 

ochi'oleucus 
Clematis 

montana 
Cochlearia 

officinalis 
Convallaria 

majalis 

Polygonatum 
Coronilla 

emeroidea 
Corydalis 

bracteata 

capnoides 

lutea 

nobilis 
Cotoneasber 

laxiflora 
Crataegus 

glandulosa 

macrantha 

nigra 

oxyacantha  and 
vars. 

pmnifolia 
Crinimi 

capense  (Osbom) 
Cydonia 

japonica 

vulgaris 
Cytisuft 

elongatus 

Laburnum 

purpui'cus 

ramentaceus 

supinus 

versicolor 
Daisies 

various  double 
Daphne 

Cue  0  rum 

coUinum 

Fionianmn 

ponticum 
Delijbinium. 

nudicaulc  (Ware 
&,  RoUissou) 
Diantlms 

alpinus 

hybridus  multi- 
(loi-us 
Dicontra 

oximia 

formosa 

spectabilis 
DicrvUla 

corieensis 
Dodecatheou 

in  to  gri  folium 

Mcadia 
Dorouioum 

Hustriacum 

caucaaicum 

Pardalianchcs 
Draba 

incana 
K  pi  medium 

alpiiium 

cok'hicum 

lilacinmn 

Muflschianum 

niveiuu 
Krica 

nrborea 

cineren 

mcditcrranca 
Krigoron 

bellidifolium 
Erin  us 

alpinus 

alpinus  albus 
(Parker) 
■Erodiim\ 

h>nnonodcs 
Sianescavi 
ronianum 
Euphorbia 
coral  loidcs 
cyparissias 
hibornica 


Euphorbia 

Myrsinites 

procera 
Exochorda 

grandi  flora 
Fothergilla 

alnifoha 
Fritillaria 

Meleagris 

prsecox 

pyienaica 
Furze 

double  and  single 
Genista 

germanica 

procumbens 

prostrata 

umbellata 
Geranium 

aconitifolimn 

angulatum 

cristatum 

phoeum 

reflesum 

sylvaticum  and 

vars. 

tuberosum 
Globulai-ia 

nudicauUs 

tricosantha 
Galium 

cruciatum 
Gentiana 

acauUs 

vema 
Geum 

chil  cense 

montanum 

pyrenaicum 

m-banum 
Halesia 

dipt  era 
Hetenium 

Hoopesi 
Helleborus 

lividus 
Hesperis 

matronalis  and 

vars. 
Hottonia 

palustris 
Houstonia 

CKrulea 
Hyacinthus 

amethystinus 
Iberis 

coriacea 

corifoUa 

correrefolia 

Garrexiana 

Pmiti 

saxatiliB 

Tenoreana 
Ilex 

Aquifolium  and 
vars. 
Iris 

cristata  (Pai-kcr) 

florontina 

germanica  and 
vara. 

iberica  (Ware) 

lui'ida 

lutesccns 

nudicnulis 

purailu" 
Kalmia 

latifolia 
Lamium 

Karganicuni 

louginor\im 

maculatiun  and 

vars. 
Lnethc^ia 

glabrata 
Laurel 

commou 
Lodom 

latifolium 

palustro 
Leucotba) 
Catesbrci 
Linum 
aiistrincmu 
montammi  and 
var. 
Lithospcnnuui 
prostratimi 


Lithe  spermxim 

purpureo-CEeru- 
leum  ' 
Lenicera 

Ledebouri 

tatarica 

Xylosteum 
Lunaria 

biennis  and  white 

var. 
Lupinus 

polyphyllus  and 
vars. 
Lychnis 

Lagascae 

sylvestris  plena 

Viscaria 
Ma;^olia 

discolor 

obovata 

spectabilis 

Yulan 
ilalus 

floribuudus 
Menyanthes 

trifoliata 
ilitella 

cordifolia 

diphylla 
Muscari 

armeniacum 
(Osbom) 
Myosotis 

dissitiflora 

Bjdvatica  and 
vars. 
Narcissus 

biflorus 

Bnlbocodium 

Calathinus 

Jonquil  la 

poeticus 
Ncmophila 

atomaria 

insignis 
Nepeta 

ilussini 
Omphalodes 

Lucilice  (Parker) 
Ononis 

rotundifolia 
Oi-nithogalum 

exscapimi 

montanum 

umbellatum 
Orobus 

angiistifolius 

hirsutus 

luteus 

tcnuifoUus 

tuberosua 

varius 

vcmus 
Orontium 

aquaticum 
Ourisia 

coccinea  (RoUis- 
son) 
Pa'onia 

daurica 

mollis 

Jloutan  and  vars. 

officinalis  &  vars. 

tcnuifolia  &  var. 
H.  pi. 
Pansios  in  var. 
Papaver 

latcritium 

oricntalo 
Pcntstenion 

uitithia 
procenis 
Purnettya 

angustifolia 

Cuuimingii 

mucroiiata 
Phlox 

divaricata 

Nclsoni 
ovata 
reptans 
subulatfl, 
Platystemon 

calif  ornicum 
Polcmonimu 
ca^rulcum  anil 

vars. 
rcptiUUH 


HARDY  PLANTS  {conthuieJ). 


Polygonum 

Bistorta 

Brunonis 
Potentilla 

alba 

fragariastrum 
Primula 

cortusoides 
amcena 
Prunus 

sinensis 

triloba 
Pulmonaria 

mollis 

officinaUs  and 
vars. 
PyietluTim 

Tchffiatchewii 

double    garden 
vars. 
Pyi'us 

arbutif  oUa  and 
vars. 

Aria 

floribimda 

grandifolia 

JIalus 

melanocarpa 

ilichauxii 

pubens 

S  or  bus 

spmia 
Quercus 

iEgiiops 
Ranunculus 

aconitifolius  and 
var.  fl.  pi. 

acris  and  var, 
plena 

asiaticus  in  var, 

am-icomus 

caucasicus 

chajropuyllus 

Cornuti 

Gonani 

gramineus 

illyi-icus 

monspeliacus 

parnassifolius 

pedatus 

plalnuil'olius 

repcns  and  fl.  pi. 

speciosus 

spruncrianus 

uniflorus 
Raspberries 
Reseda 

fruticulosa 

luteola 
RhodoileiuU'ou  in 

great  var. 
Rheum  in  var. 


Ribes 

albidum" 

atrorubens 

aurexim 

Eeatonii 

glutinosum 

sanguineum 
Rock-rose  various 
Rosa 

microphylla 
Rosemary 
Rubus 

acaulis 

arcticus 
Saponaria 

calabrica 

ocymoides 
Saiothamnus 

scoparius 
Saxifi-aga 

acanthifelia 

aizoon 

aretioides 

Andi'ewsii 

atropurpurea 

cxspitosa 

contra  versa 

Cj^Tubalaria 

daui'ica 

elegans 

Gmelini 

csarata 

gemnaifera 

geranioides 

gibraltarica 

gra?nlandica 

gi-anuJata 

Guthriana 

Haworthii 

hybrida 

hypnoides 

jcclandica 

iiTigua 

leucanthemifolia 

Malyi 

marginata 

ilawiana 

m  LIS  CO  ides 

neiTosa 

palmata 

pecttnata 

pcdatifida 

pennsylvanica 

pubescens 

pulchella 

repanda 

reticulata 

recta 

rosularis 

rotundifolia 

rupestris 

sponhemica 


Saxifrap-a 
Stansfieldii 
theoensis 
umbrosa 
virginiensis 
Whitlavi 

Scabies  a 
amcena 

Scilla 


Trollius 

nepalensis 

Smouti 

tauricus 
TuUpa 

Celsiana 

comuta 

Gesneriana 

retroflexa 


campanulata  and  Uvularia 


vars. 

cemua 

italica 

nutans 
Sedum 

tematum 
Silene 

pendula 

Zawadskii 
Sisyrinchium 

bermudianum 
Skimmia 

japonica 
SmiJacina 

Ijifolia 

stellata 
Solomon's  Seal 
Spii-a^a 

cana 

chamjedrifolia 

hypericifoUa 

laevigata 

Isickoudiertu 
Stocks 
StrawbeiTies 
Stylophonim 

diphyllum 
Symphytum 

officinale  and 
vars, 

tuberosum 
Syringa 

persica 

vulgaris  and 

vars. 
Thalictrum 

anemoneides 
Tiarelia 

cordifolia 
Trilliiun 

grandifloriuu 
Triteleia 

uniflora 
TrolUus 

aconitifolius 

altaicus 

asiaticus  and 
vars. 

astrabatensis 

Demayanus 

europajus 

Loddigcsi 


grandiflora 

perfoliata 
Vaccinium 

corymbosimi 
amoenum 

fi'ondosum 

ovatum 

vitis-idaea 
Valeriana 

alpina 

dioica 

pyrenaica 

rubra 

sibirica 
Telia 

Pseudo-Cytisus 
Verbascum 

phceniceum  aad 
vars. 
Veronica 

chamfedrys 

gentianoidcs 

Guthriana 

incisa 

multifida 

pectinata 

prostrata 
Vesicaria 

coi-ymbosa 

utriculata 
Viburnum 

Lentago 

macrecephalum 

obovatum 

Opulus  and  vars. 

plicatum 

pninifohmn 
Vinca 

herbacea 

major  and  vai's. 

minor  and  vars. 
Viola 

califomica 

coniuta  and  vara. 

lutea  and  vars. 

palmata, 

papiUonacea 
"Wallflowers,  double 
and  single,  in 
var. 
Wcigela 

rosea 


GARDENING  ROUND  LONDON. 

(duuijjg  the  present  -week.) 


PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department. — Conservatories  aro  now  gay  with 
Azaleas,  which  are  coming  into  flower  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat. 
Iti  order  to  prolong  their  beauty,  they  aro  carefully  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  New  Zealand  plants,  such  as  Boronias,  Eriostcmons, 
Pimeleas,  Tremandras,  Everlastings,  &c.,  aro  now  coming  iuto  flower, 
and  are  being  neatly  staked.  These,  as  well  as  Heaths,  occnpy  tho 
coolest  and  most  airy  part  of  tho  conservatory.  All  plants  in  active 
growth  receive  plenty  of  water;  and  those  dono  flowering  aro 
freely  syringed,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  artificial  heat  and 
shade.  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  &c.,  done  flowering  aro  re-potted, 
pressing  tho  soil  rather  firmly  in  the  pots.  Soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Celosias  and  Balsams,  aro  not  allowed  to  roccivo  any  check 
from  uiidor-potting,  but  havo  plenty  of  root  room  whilst  growing ; 
a  little  bottom-hcat  and  air  being  given  them  at  tho  same  time,  also 
a  little  manure  water.  When  it  is  desired  to  retard  the  flowering 
of  Balsams,  tho  flower-buds  aro  picked  off  as  they  appear,  until 
say  a  short  time  before  they  are  retiuired  for  use.  A  few  Balsam 
seeds  are  also  being  sown  in  p;uis  in  gentle  heat ;  as  soon  as  tho 
young  plants  appeal',  they  aro  placed  near  the  glass,  and  when  fit 
to  handle  are  potted  off  singly.  Ilumeas  required  for  conscr\'atory 
decoration  have  now  received  their  last  shift,  nsiug  for  the  purpose 
a  compost  of  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure.  Stovo  plants, 
which  aro  now  making  good  progress,  arc  allowed  plenty  of  light, 
hout ,  aiul  moisture  ;  they  arc  shaded  from  strong  sun.  Stcphauotis, 
AUamandas,  and  Dipladcnias  have  their  shoots  regularly  trained  as 
desired.  Orchids  making  growth  receive  plenty  of  water,  and  such 
as  are  in  flower  aro  removed  into  a  drier  house  than  that  in  which 
they  ha\o  been  growing.    Ferns  are  kept  well  shaded  ;  paths,  st^cs 
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and  walla  being  kept  moist  by  means  of  frequent  sprinklings  •with 
water. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Polyantliuses,  Pansies,  and  Auriculas  are  being 
raised  from  seed  in  cold  frames,  in  boxes  or  pans.  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  gentle  heat.  Auriculas  done 
blooming  and  kept  in  frames,  have  the  sashes  removed ;  some  are 
also  placed  out  on  sheltered  places.  The  seed  vessels  of  all,  if 
seeds  are  not  wanted,  are  removed.  Seedhng  Cyclamens  are  kept 
near  the  glass  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature ;  old  plants 
producing  seed  are  placed  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass  in  cool 
houses ;  some  of  the  others  are  placed  in  cool,  shady  frames,  or  on 
a  bed  covered  with  ashes  behind  a  north  wall.  Stocks  are  being 
re-potted ;  the  best  of  the  single  ones  are  kept  for  seed.  The  pro. 
pagation  of  bedding  plants  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  except  where 
the  demand  is  in  excess,  and  the  pits  or  frames  used  for  that 
purpose  are  now  being  converted  into  Cucumber  houses.  Pelar. 
goniums  are  being  hardened  off  by  setting  them  in  sheltered 
shady  places,  and  those  in  frames  by  removing  the  sashes  completely 
during  the  day,  except  in  the  case  of  the  finer  kinds  of  zonals  and 
tricolors,  which  are  still  encouraged  to  make  a  little  growth. 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  &c.,  are  freely  exposed,  and,  where 
convenient,  are  sheltered  from  heavy,  cold  rains. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Shrubberies  are  now  gay 
with  Weigelas,  early  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Berberises 
of  different  kinds,  scarlet  and  common  May,  &c. ;  masses  of  blue 
Iris  and  other  herbaceous  plants  also  set  them  off  to  advantage. 
Spring  flower  gardens  are  yet  brilliant  with  Heartsease,  TrolUuses, 
Daisies,  Alyssums,  Iberises,  Wallflowers,  Saxifrages,  Tulips,  and 
various  other  plants.  Preparation  is  now  being  made  for 
bedding  plants,  and  although  many  are  reluctant  to  remove  the 
fading  beauty  of  spring  for  the  more  gaudy  display  of  summer, 
they  are  convinced  that  unless  this  is  done  this  month,  summer 
droughts  may  overtake  late-planted  beds  before  their  occupants  get 
established.  Indeed,  in  sheltered,  warm  situations.  Pelargoniums 
have  already  been  planted  out.  Flower  beds  are  now  being  edged  with 
Gazania,  variegated  Arabis,  Japan  Honeysuckle,  and  dwarf  variegated 
grasses.  Violas  are  also  being  divided  and  planted,  as  are  likewise 
such  plants  as  were  divided  and  transplanted  into  nursery  lines  in 
February  and  March.  Polyanthuses  are  divided  and  planted  in 
lines ;  the  soil  for  their  reception  having  previously  been  enriched 
with  fresh  loam.  Early  spring  flowering  Violets  are  lifted,  the 
offsets  separated  from  the  parents,  and  transplanted  in  lines  twelve 
inches  apart,  a  handful  of  sandy  soil  being  placed  around  each  root. 
Sweet  Peas,  Tropaeolums,  and  other  annuals,  raised  from  seed  in  beds, 
wall  borders,  or  in  boxes  in  frames,  are  now  being  planted  out 
permanently. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. —Pines  in  active  growth  are 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  but  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  ripen,  watering  is,  to  some  extent,  discontinued. 
Successions  receive  a  little  weak  manure  water,  and  the  vralls  and 
the  tan  beds  are  syringed  with  the  same.  In  the  case  of 
Vines,  the  fruit  on  which  has  done  colouring,  the  temperature  is 
reduced  a  little  and  the  atmosphere  kept  rather  dry.  Pinchino-, 
thinning,  &c.,  are  being  attended  to  in  the  case  of  later  crops. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  passed  the  stoning  period  have  the 
temperature  increased  to  65°  at  night,  and  from  80°  to  85°  dm-ing  the 
daytime.  The  borders  are  well  watered  before  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  ;  for  if  done  afterwards  the  flavour  is  often  deficient.  Fio-s 
growing  receive  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  overhead ;  those 
ripening  have  the  supply  diminished  a  little  ;  but  not  too  much,  as 
that  would  destroy  the  second  crop.  Cherry  trees  ripening  off  their 
crops  are  kept  rather  drier  than  usual,  and  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
they  are  gradually  hardened  off,  and  after  a  time  completely  exposed. 
Melons  have  their  laterals  stopped,  and  where  the  fruit  is  swellinCT 
if  in  frames,  a  piece  of  slate  is  placed  under  each ;  if  in  houses,  they 
are  allowed  to  rest  on  a  piece  of  wood  tied  to  supports  with  strino-. 
Cucumbers  fruiting  are  snppUed  with  a  Uttle  manure  water,  and  too 
many  fruits  are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  at  any  one  time  • 
the  syringe  is  also  used  freely  amongst  the  foUage. 
■  Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department.— Fruit 
trees  making  wood  freely,  are  being  stopped  and  thinned,  so  as  to 
mdnce  them  to  make  an  even  and  regular  growth.  Stone  fruits  on 
walls  are  thinned,  and  the  trees  syringed  with  tobacco  water ;  all 
curled  leaves  are  examined  individually,  and  any  insect  pests  present 
killed.  Strawberries,  now  in  full  flower,  are  mulched  with  litter. 
French  Beans  are  being  sown  on  warm,  light,  rich  borders.  A  full 
crop  of  Scariet  Runners  is  also  being  sown.  Of  Beetroot,  the 
principal  crop  is  now  put  in,  and  the  produce  of  the  first  sowing 
thinned.  Leeks  for  a  late  crop  are  being  sown,  and  earlier  ones 
transplanted.  Parsnips  are  thinned,  though  at  first  not  too  much 
spmaoh  is   cleared   off   as  soon  as   the    leaves   are  gathered,    and 


another  sowing  made.  White  Dutch  and  White  Stone  Turnips  are 
being  sown,  and  the  produce  of  former  sowings  thinned.  A  few 
Swede  Turnips,  for  winter  nse  and  for  tops  in  spring,  are  now  being 
sown.  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  other  salad  plants  are  sown  in  cool 
places.  Savoys  for  late  Crops  are  put  in,  and  plants  from  former 
sowings  of  these,  as  well  as  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Kales,  that  are 
fit  for  the  purpose,  are  being  pricked  out  four  inches  apart.  Beans 
are  earthed  up,  and  a  late  sowing  of  the  Broad  Windsor  made.  A  few 
Cardoons  are  now  sown,  and  also  a  few  Carrots  for  drawing  in  a 
young  state.  Stems  of  Angelica  are  cut  back,  an  operation  which 
preserves  the  plants.  On  Asparagus  beds  that  have  been  in  bearing 
for  some  time,  a  few  good  shoots  are  left  on  each  crown  uncut. 
Trenches  for  early  Celery  are  being  prepared,  plenty  of  decayed 
manure  being  dug  into  them.  Potato  crops  are  being  hoed. 
Sprinklings  of  lime,  soot,  or  sifted  ashes  are  scattered  over  the  ground 
in  which  young  vegetables  are  grown,  with  a  view  to  keep  slugs  in 

check.  

NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Department. — Growing  plants  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots  are  being  shifted  into  larger  ones,  and  all  that  have 
been  re-potted  are  subjected  to  a  high  and  moist  temperature,  and 
well  shaded.  Plants  of  Pereskia  from  spring  cuttings  are  now 
rooted  and  planted  singly  in  pots,  where,  after  they  have  got 
established,  they  will  be  used  as  stocks  for  Epiphyllums.  In 
grafting  Cacti,  care  must  be  taken  to  unite  the  irmer,  or  concentric,- 
circles  of  the  stock  with  those  of  the  scion.  Young  Marantas  are 
being  re-potted,  as  are  also  young  plants  of  Dracaenas,  &c.  Ixoras 
that  have  not  been  previously  shifted  this  season,  are  now  being 
re-potted  into  a  compost  consisting  of  leaf  mould  and  peat,  with 
a  good  admixture  of  silver  sand.  Achimenes  started  thickly  in 
pans,  are  now  transplanted  into  small  pots,  placing  three  or  four 
roots  in  each  pot.  Statices  continue  to  be  propagated  in  cool  pits. 
Auricula  seed  is  being  raised  in  cold  frames.  Seedling  Hollyhocks 
are  being  potted  off  singly.  Lachenalias  done  flowering  are  set 
outside  in  the  shade.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forced  in  pits  and 
remaining  after  the  winter  sales,  are  turned  out,  some  into  beds  of 
ashes,  and  others  plnnged  in  lines  to  their  rims  in  beds  of  soil. 
Lilinms  are  either  kept  in  frames  or  plunged  outside.  Gladioli  in 
pots  are  also  plunged  in  open  beds.  Chrysanthemums  are  re-potted, 
the  young  plants  being  kept  in  cold  frames,  and  old  ones  plnnged 
in  ashes  outside.  Hardy  Ferns  are  kept  in  frames  or  placed  outside 
between  glasshouses,  Aloes  and  Yuccas  wintered  indoors,  are  now 
set  on  ashes  in  sheltered  places  out  of  doors.  All  bedding  plants 
are  being  turned  out  or  into  open  frames. 

Outdoor  Department. — Suckers  are  being  removed  from  grafted 
stocks  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  Hardy  Conifers  in 
the  seed-beds  are  being  loosened  with  steel  forks,  lifted,  and  trans- 
planted in  lines  from  six  to  twelve  inches  apart,  according  to  size. 
Magnolias  and  Prunuses  are  being  layered  by  fixing  the  branches 
down  by  means  of  strong  wooden  pegs,  and  covering  over  the 
portion  under  ground  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  allowing  the  points 
of  the  shoots  to  remain  from  six  to  ten  inches  out  of  the  earth. 
Magnolias  take  a  long  time  to  root. 


MARKET  GAUDENS. 
Eaely  Cucumbers  in  frames  are  now  in  good  bearing;  others  ai'e 
coming  into  flower,  and  some  are  still  being  planted  in  frames, 
and  also  under  hand-lights  on  ridges.  Litter  is  still  kept  around  the 
frames,  and  some  is  also  spread  over  them  at  night.  Vegetable 
Marrows  are  protected  with  hand-lights  and  also  with  round  baskets, 
around  which  litter  is  closely  packed.  Preparation  is  also  made  for 
another  plantation  of  Vegetable  Marrows  by  scraping  the  surface  off 
Radish  beds  that  have  been  drawn  for  market  into  the  alleys,  and 
digging  it  in,  leaving  the  beds  undisturbed.  In  every  alternate  bed 
holes  about  eight  feet  apart  are  taken  out  to  be  filled  with  ferment- 
ing manure,  over  which  the  soil  will  again  be  placed,  the  plants 
planted  and  covered  with  hand-lights,  around  which  Ktter  will  be 
packed.  Six  or  eight  inch  pots  are  filled  with  ordinary  garden  mould, 
and  plunged  to  their  rims  in  frames  having  a  gentle  heat ;  into  these 
pots  are  planted  mth  a  dibber  two  young  Vegetable  Marrows  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  form  rough  leaves.  Tomatoes  in  pots,  still  kept 
plunged  in  frames,  are  now  strong  plants,  and  during  all  favourable 
weather  the  sashes  are  drawn  completely  off  them.  Kidney  Beans 
are  being  sown  in  lines  two  feet  apart,  in  open  yet  sheltered 
positions.  Those  of  the  fii'st  sowings  have  now  appeared ;  before 
coming  through  the  ground,  the  surface  just  over  the  seed  was 
broken  a  little  by  means  of  small  iron  rakes.  The  first  sowings  were 
made  amongst  fruit  bushes,  and  also  on  sheltered  borders.  In  early 
spring.  Shallot  Onions  were  planted  in  lines  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  little  ridges  of  earth  drawn  over  them ;  between  every  two  lines 
so  planted  a  space  of  three  feet  was  left,  and  in  this  space  a  line  of 
French  Beans  is  now  sown. 
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THE  CASTOR-OIL  PLANT. 

(BICrsrS    C03IMTISIS.) 

"When  tvcII  grown  in  the  open  air,  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
range  of  cultivated  plants  a  more  effective  subject  than  this. 
It  may  have  been  seen  nearly  twelve  feet  high  in  the  London 
p;irks  of  late  years,  and  with  leaves  nearly  one  yard  wide.  _  It 
is  true  we  require  a  bed  of  very  rich  deep  earth  under  it  to 
make  it  attain  such  dimensions  and  beauty ;  but  in  all  parts, 
with  ordinai-y  attention,  it  forms  a  noble  object.  In  wann 
countries,  in  which  the  plant  is  very  widely  cultivated,  it  lie- 
comes  a  small  tree,  but  is  much  prettier  in  the  state  in  which  it 
is  seen  with  us — i.e.,  with  an  unbranched  stem  clothed  from  top 
to  bottom  with  noble  leaves.     It  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed 


as    the    common    bean, 
quii-mg,     however,     to 


re- 
be 
raised  in  heat.  It  should 
be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  the 
plants  gi'adually  hardened 
off  so  as  to  be  fit  to  put  out 
by  the  middle  of  May.  The 
Eiciuus  is  a  grand  plant 
for  making  bold  and  noble 
beds  near  those  of  the 
more  brilliant  flowers,  and 
tends  to  vaiy  the  flower 
garden  finely.  It  is  not 
well  to  associate  it  closely 
with  bedding-plants,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong 
growth  and  shading  power 
of  the  leaves,  so  to  speak. 
A  good  plan  is  to  make  a 
coinpact  group  of  the  plant 
in  the  centre  of  some  wide 
circular  bed  and  surround 
it  with  a  baud  of  a  dwarfer 
subjects,  saj-  the  Aralia  or 
Caladium,  and  then  finish 
with  whatever  arrangement 
of  flowering  plants  that  may 
bo  most  admired.  A  bold 
and  striking  centre  may  be 
obtained,  while  the  effect  of 
the  flowers  is  much  enhanced, 
especially  if  the  planting  be 
nicely  graduated  and  taste- 
fully done.  For  such  groups 
the  varieties  of  the  Castor-oil 
])linit  are  not  likely  to  be  sur- 
piisscd.  It  is  also  a  grand 
.subject  for  dotting  amidst 
spots. 


Bhading  on  petals ;  few  can  bloom  it ;  it  does  not  like  the  knife,  which 
some  people  use  irrespective  of  habit.  It  is  usefnl,  but  we  would 
welcome  a  freer  flowering  rose.  It  reached  us  in  two  instalments 
(a  guinea  a  plant  each  time),  fh'st  as  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  and  the 
second  time  as  Belle  de  Bordeaux  •  on  examination,  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  both  proved  to  be  the  same  variety.  WeU,  in  1869,  some 
of  our  Lyons  friends  sent  us  some  interesting  seedlings  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  Our  hopes  were  raised,  and  some  turned  out  to  be  distinct. 
Belle  Lyonnaise  proves  first  rate ;  it  loses  the  buff  tint  of  Dijon, 
and  is  a  deep-lemon  colour,  with  the  good  habit  of  that  variety. 
Madame  Levet  has  a  slight  tint  of  violet  sufficient  to  render  it 
distinct.  The  others  of  that  year  are  not  to  be  recommended  as 
distinct,  so  are  not  named. 

Tour  Bertrand  has  a  slightly  dwarfer  habit,  and  may  prove 
useful  as  a  more  compact  headed  standard  Eose  than  its  pro. 
genitors  of  1870;  and  perhaps  the  best  French  Eose  of  last  year 
is  Madame  Berard,  a  light  salmon,  with  a  fine  reflexcd  petalled 
flower,  and  seemingly  free  in  blooming. 

Here  are  therefore  five  varieties,  all  hardy  as  their  first  parent, 

in  colour  buff,  rose,  lemon, 
salmon,  tinted  slightly  with 
violet,  and  light  salmon,  with  a 
distinctly-shaped  flower.  They 
are  all  worth  growing. 

G.  Paul. 


Castof-Oil  Plant.    Sketched  nl  Buny  Hill,  ijciJltmliui-  1671. 


smaller    plants    in    sheltered 


HARDY   GLOIBE  DE  DIJON   ROSES. 

A  FEW  words  on  "  Tca-seentcd  Noisette  Roses  "  for  Camellia 
houses  may  bo  sniiplementcd  by  some  njcntion  of  Roses  likely  to 
play  the  same  part  out  of  donrs.  Good  hardy  white,  j-ellow,  buff  (aye, 
iii\d  crimson — but  of  these  anon)  climbing  Roses  are  a  want.  There 
is  springing  up  quite  a  race  of  seedlings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  from 
amongst  which  I  would  select  the  following  as  tho  best  and  most 
distinct.  We  all  know  our  old  friend  Gloire  do  Dijon  ;  but  all  do  not 
know  that  it  grows  and  does  as  well  on  a  wall  of  northern  aspect  as 
when  facing  tho  sun.  An  anmtcur,  whose  little  garden  of  Roses  I 
should  like  to  describe  (his  wife  always  ascribes  his  recovery  from  an 
illness  to  be  due  to  a  bunch  of  Roses  the  writer  one  day  sent  him  in 
March,  so  you  may  guess  how  he  loves  them),  has  plants  on  east, 
south,  and  north-west  aspects  respectively,  and  from  May  to  July 
these  plants  keep  up  in  succession  a  perfect  chorus  of  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
What  say  you  to  a  first  batch,  on  the  south,  of  five  hundred  blooms, 
and  so  on  ?  He  gives  plenty  of  uonrishment,  thus  securing  plenty 
of  young  wood,  and  his  plants  last  for  some  yeai's. 

Well,  first  comes  Gloire  do  Bordeaux,  a  rose-colour,  with  white 


THE   SNAKE'S   HEAD. 

(fHITILLAEIA  MELEAGRIS.) 

The  pleastu'e  of  wild  flower 
culture  in  the  garden  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  delight  and 
excitement  of  discovery  ;  I 
enjoy  my  white  Bluebells  and 
the  double-flowered  Ladies' 
Smock  with  much  more  zest  on 
account  of  having  discovered 
and  unearthed  them  in  their 
native  homes,  than  if  they  had 
been  introduced  to  my  garden 
by  the  more  prosaic  means  of 
ordinary  purchase. 

I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  speckled  Fritillaria 
in  tho  following  manner: — Some 
of  our  village  girls  came  ou  the 
first  of  May,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
dance  ou  the  lawn  in  front  of 
our  cottage  retreat,  and  I  was 
much  struck  on  observing  that 
some  of  tho  garlands  they 
carried  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Fritillarias,  one  of 
them  being  wholly  made  up 
with  the  white  variety  of  that 
pretty  drooping  flower.  I 
eagerly  inquired  where  they 
had  gathered  them,  and  was 
old  pastures  not  half  a  mile  from 


informed  that  they  grew  in  two 
the  back  of  the  village. 

One  day  soon  after  I  found  myself  in  a  meadow  with  great  dots  of 
dusky  crimson  here  and  there,  which  proved,  on  nearer  approach,  to 
be  a  profuse  growth  of  tho  beautiful  Fritillaria  Meleagris,  wl-.icli  I 
had  never  seen  growing  wild  before,  not  even  a  single  specimen, 
and  hero  under  my  feet  the  flowers  were  as  thick  as  Buttercups  and 
Daisies,  so  much  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  1  had  gathered  as  many 
as  I  could  can-v,  and  my  somewhat  sombre  coloured  bouquet  was 
pleasantly  varied  by  a  few  flowers  of  a  wliite  variety,  wliich  grow- 
here  among  the  diirk  ones,  but  not  in  the  same  profusion.  This 
elegant  wild  flower  might  be  said  to  resemble  tho  Tulip  in  tho  shapo 
of  its  bloom,  but  that  instead  of  its  stately  and  erect  habit  of  growth, 
the  drooping  flower  of  tho  Fritillaria  assumes  a  bell-like  modest 
character.  There  are  a  good  many  species  of  Fritillaria.  but  all  of 
them  arc  exotic  with  the  exception  of  Fritillaria  Jleleagris,  generally 
known  as  the  "  common  Fritillary."  It  has  other  popular  names, 
one  of  which.  Snake's  Head,  has  doubtless  been  given  in  consequence 
of  tho  pecnliar  colonring  and  shape  of  tho  bud.  It  has  also  been 
called  tho  chequered  Daffodil,  from  a  slight  resemblance  in  the  bcll.like 
form  of  its  corolla  to  that  flower. 

The  locality  where  I  found  my  Fritillarias  being  literally 
empurpled  with  their  hanging  bells,  I  ventured  to  take  up  a  few 
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roots  and  bear  them  home  in  triumph  to  onr  garden.  The  plants, 
both  of  the  common  form  and  the  white  variety,  bore  the  transplanting 
to  my  garden  without  complaining,  and  several  handsome  patches 
have  ever  since  continued  to  decorate  the  favourite  borders  of  my 
wild  garden,  in  which  careful  culture  has  made  them  surpass  in 
beauty  of  form  and  luxuriance  many  of  my  regular  garden  habitue's. 
I  have  just  lately  visited  meadows  in  various  parts  of  Kent, 
which  are  literally  carpeted  with  the  richly  sombre  tints  of  this 
lovely  flower,  Fritillaria.  I  may  add  that  this  flower  is  not  difiicult 
to  obtain  in  nurseries,  and  from  which  the  bulbs  may  be  easily 
transplanted  when  at  rest.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  not  to  lessen  the 
juimbers  of  such  uncommon  wildlings.  G-  C.  H. 


THE    ALPINE     GAEDEN. 

(^Continued  from  page  497.) 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  COISrSTRUCTION'  OF  EOCK-GAEDENS. 
POSITIO^'. 
The  position  selected  for  the  rock-garden  shonld  never  be 
near  walls ;  never  very  near  a  house ;  never,  if  possible, 
vrithiu  view  of  formal  surroundings  of  any  kind.  It  should 
generallj'  be  in  an  open  position ;  and  of  course  a  diversified  spot, 
or  one  with  bold  prominences,  should  be  selected,  if  available. 
No  efforts  should  be  spared  to  make  all  the  surroundings,  and 
every  point  visible  from  the  rockwork,  as  graceful,  quiet,  and 
natural  as  they  can  be  made.  The  part  of  the  gardens  around 
the  rockwork  should  be  picturesque,  and  in  any  case  display  a 
careless  wildness  resulting  from  the  naturalization  of  beautiful 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  absence  of  formal  walks, 
beds,  &o.  No  tree  should  occur  in  or  very  near  the  rock- 
garden  ;  hence  a  site  should  not  be  selected  where  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  valuable  or  favoui-ite  specimens.  The 
roots  of  trees  would  be  almost  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the 
masses  of  good  soil  provided  for  the  choicer  alpines,  and 
thoroughly  exhaust  them.  Besides,  as  the  choicest  alpine 
flowers  are  usually  found  on  treeless  and  even  bushless  wastes, 
it  is  certainly  wrong  to  place  them  under  trees  or  in  shaded 
positions,  as  has  generally  hitherto  been  their  fate.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  that  it  is  an  unwise  practice  to  plant  pines  on 
rockwork,  as  has  been  lately  done  in  Hyde  Park  and  many 
other  places.  lu  large  rook-gardens  rhododendrons  may  be 
planted,  if  desned,  without  letting  them  occupy  the  sni'face 
suitable  for  alpine  vegetation.  It  will,  however,  generally 
be  in  good  taste  to  have  some  graceful,  tapering  young  pines 
within  view,  as  this  type  of  vegetation  is  usually  to  be  seen  on 
mountains,  apart  altogether  from  their  great  beauty  and  the 
aid  which  they  so  well  afford  in  making  the  sui-roundings  of 
the  rock-garden  what  they  ought  to  be.  In  small  places,  and 
in  those  where  from  unavoidable  circumstances  the  rock- 
garden  is  made  near  a  group  of  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
might  rob  it,  it  would  be  found  a  good  plan  to  cut  them  off  by 
a  narrow  drain,  descending  as  deep  as,  or  somewhat  deeper 
than,  the  roots  of  the  trees  ;  this  should  be  filled  with  rough 
concrete,  and  will  form  an  effectual  barrier. 

CONSTUTICTIO^'. 

In  no  case  shouldregular  steps  bepennittedin  or  neartherock 
garden.  Steps  may  be  made  quite  irregular,  and  not  only  not 
offensive  to  the  ej'e,  but  very  beautiful ;  with  violets  and  other 
small  plants  jutting  from  every  crevice.  No  cement  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  steps.  Rockwork  which  is  so 
made  that  its  miniature  cbffs,  &c.,  overhang,  is  useless  for 
alpine  vegetation ;  and  all  but  such  wall-loving  subjects  as 
Corydalis  lutea  quickly  perish  on  it.  The  tendency  to  make 
it  with  overhanging  peaks  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  cement 
rock-gardens  now  becoming  rather  common.  Into  the  alpine 
garden  this  species  of  construction  should  never  be  admitted, 
except  to  get  the  effect  of  bold  and  distant  cUfJs,  where  that  is 
desired  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  more  natm-al  manner. 
When  this  system  is  admitted,  the  designer  should  be  re- 
quested to  obtain  his  pictui-esquo  effect  otherwise  than  by 
making  all  his  cliffs  and  precipices  overhang.  It  is  erroneous 
to  sappose  that  heaps  of  stones  or  small  rocks  are  necessary 
for  the  health  of  alpine  plants.  The  great  majority  will  thrive 
without  their  aid  if  the  soil  be  suitable ;  and  though  all  are 
benefited  by  them,  if  properly  used  as  elsewhere  described,  it 
is  important  that  it  should  be  generally  known  how  needless  is 
the  common  system  of  inserting  mountain  plants  among  loose 


stones,  burrs,  &c.  Half -burying  rocks  or  stones  in  the  earth 
round  a  rare  species,  which  it  is  intended  to  save  from  excessive 
evaporation,  and  which  has  a  deep  body  of  soil  to  root  into,  is, 
however,  quite  a  different  and  an  excellent  practice. 

MATERIALS. 

As  regards  the  kinds  of  stone  to  be  used,  if  one  could 
choose,  sandstone  or  millstone  grit  would  perhaps  be  the  best; 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  choice  can  be  made,  and  happily  almost 
any  kind  of  stone  will  do,  from  Kentish  rag  to  limestone; 
soft,  slaty,  and  other  kinds  liable  to  crumble  away,  should  be 
avoided,  as  also  should  magnesian  limestone.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  add  that  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  if 
not  very  unsuitable,  should  be  adopted  for  economy's  sake, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  Wherever  the  natural  rock  crops  out, 
it  is  sheer  waste  to  create  artificial  rockwork  instead  of 
embellishing  that  which  naturally  occurs.  In  the  Central 
Park  at  New  York  there  are  scores  of  noble  and  picturesque 
breaks  of  rock,  which  have  not  been  adorned  with  a  single 
alpine  flower  or  rock  bush.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  said  of  many  of  our  country  seats.  In  many  cases 
of  this  kind  nothing  would  have  to  be  done  but  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  add  here  and  there  a  few  loads  of  suitable  sod, 
with  broken  stones,  &c.,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  the  natural 
crevices  and  crests  being  planted  where  possible.  Cliffs  or 
banks  of  chalk  shonld  be  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  all  kmds  of  rook ;  many  plants,  like  the  dwarf  cam- 
panulas, rock  roses,  &c.,  thrive  vigorously  on  such  places. 
No  burrs,  clinkers,  vitrified  matter,  obscene  crockery,  portions 
of  old  arches  and  pillars,  broken-nosed  statues,  &o.,  should 
ever  obtain  a  place  in  a  garden  devoted  to  alpine  flowers. 
Stumps  and  pieces  of  old  trees  are  quite  as  objectionable  as 
any  of  the  foregoing  materials ;  they  are  only  fitted  to  form 
supports  for  rough  climbers,  and  it  is  rarely  worth  while 
incurring  any  expense  in  removing  or  arranging  them.  Begin 
without  attempting  too  much.  Let  your  earliest  attempts  at 
"  the  first  great  evidences  of  mountain  beauty"  be  confined 
to  a  few  square  yards  of  earth,  with  no  protuberance  more 
than  a  yard  or  so  high.  Be  satisfied  that  you  succeed  perfectly 
with  that  before  you  try  anything  more  ambitious.  Never  let 
any  part  of  the  rock-garden  appear  as  if  it  had  been  shot  out 
of  a  cart.  The  rocks  should  all  have  their  bases  buried  in 
the  ground,  and  the  seams  should  not  be  visible ;  whenever 
a  vertical  or  obliqiie  seam  of  any  kind  occurs,  it  should  be 
crammed  with  earth,  and  the  plants  put  in  this  will  quickly 
hide  the  seams.  Horizontal  fissures  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible ;  they  are  only  likely  to  occur  in  vertical 
faces  of  rock,  and  these  should  be  avoided  except  where 
distant  effect  is  sought.  No  vacuum  should  exist  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  or  surface-stones.  The  detritus,  &c., 
should  Tie  so  disposed  that  a  vacuum  cannot  exist.  Myriads 
of  alpine  plants  have  been  destroyed  from  want  of  observing 
this  precaution,  the  open  crevices  and  loose  texture  of  the 
soil  permitting  _the  dry  an-  to  destroy  them  in  a  very  short 
time. 

In  all  cases  where  elevations  of  any  kind  are  to  be  formed, 
the  true  way  is  to  obtain  them  by  means  of  a  mass  of  soil 
suitable  to  the  plants,  putting  a  rock  in  here  and  there  as  the 
work  proceeds;  frequently  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  these 
mounds  of  earth  without  any  strata  or  "  crags."  The  wrong 
and  the  usual  way  is  to  get  the  desired  elevation  by  piling  up 
arid  masses  of  rock. 

The  surface  of  every  part  of  the  rock-garden  should  be  so 
arranged  that  all  rain  will  be  directly  absorbed  by  it ;  here, 
again,  the  objection  to  precipitous  and  overhanging  faces 
holds  good.  If  the  elevations  are  obtained,  as  they  should 
be,  by  gradually  receding,  irregular  steps,  rather  than  by 
abrupt  crags,  walls,  &c.,  all  the  plants  on  the  surface  will  be 
equally  refreshed  by  rains.  The  upper  surfaces  of  crags, 
mounds,  &o.,  should  in  all  cases  be  of  earth,  broken  stones, 
grit,  &c.,  as  indeed  should  every  spot  where  projecting  stones 
or  rock  are  not  required  for  the  sake  of  effect.  All  the  soil- 
surfaces  of  the  rook-garden  should  be  protected  from  excessive 
evaporation  by  finely  broken  stones,  pebbles,  or  grit  scattered 
on  the  surface,  or  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  broken  sand- 
stone or  millstone  half  buried  in  the  ground. 
(To  ie  continued.} 
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A  CHESTESE  NARCISSUS. 

("lEE  GEAND  ElIPEEOK.") 
NOTicrXG  that  one  of  your  contributors  is  interested  in  collecting 
facts  about  varieties  of  Narcissus,  I  think  it  possible  that  what  I 
have  to  oiier  may  be  new.  Some  of  the  Chinese  who  have  been 
tempted  by  high  wages  to  emigrate  to  this  country  have  brought 
with  them  a  few  bulbs  of  a  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  which  they  call 
the  "  Grand  Emperor."  Its  growth  seems  to  me  remarkable.  Two 
bulbs  which  came  into  my  hands  about  the  first  of  January,  threw 
up  shoots  more  than  two  feet  high  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  and 
bv  the  middle  of  February  there  were  five  or  six  stalks  from  each 
bulb,  all  in  blossom.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
a  stalk  of  these  flowers  from  one  of  the  Stateu  General,  except 
by  its  length ;  the  flowers  appeared  to  me  to  be  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  that  well-known  bulb,  but  as  I  had  not  any  of  the  latter  in 
bloom  at  the  time,  I  could  only  depend  upon  memory  in  this  com- 
parison. 

But  its  rapid  and  tall  growth  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than  the 
treatment  this  Narcissus  requires.  I  was  specially  cautioned  by 
the  Chinese  from  whom  I  received  the  bulbs  that  no  earth  must  be 
used  in  "planting"  them.  They  were  simply  to  be  covered  with 
water,  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  day.  Some  clean  pebble- 
stones might  be  piled  on  them  to  keep  them  from  floating.  All 
further  care  was  to  consist  in  giving  them  light  and  keeping  them 
from  frost.  I  complied  with  the  instructions,  except  that  I  sub- 
stituted bright  sand  for  pebbles ;  and  I  was  fairly  successful,  for 
although  a  few  buds  failed  to  mature,  I  had  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
the  offsets  as  well  as  the  bulbs  producing  flowering  stalks. 
Preferring  to  watch  their  gro%\i:h  in  transparent  pots,  I  was  very 
much  puzzled  to  find  suitable  glass  vessels  for  them,  but  at  length 
discovered  that  the  "  battery  cups  "  of  a  telegraph  apparatus  were 
exactly  what  I  wanted.  The  plants  are  now  about  three  feet  high, 
and  the  leaves  are  green,  showing  no  signs  of  dying  down,  though 
the  flowers  are  long  since  dead.  As  I  was  instructed  to  keep  the 
bulbs  wet  and  not  to  plant  them  in  earth,  I  begin  to  think  they  may 
prove  troublesome  in  the  coming  snmmer,  if  they  are  to  be  ever 
thus. 

There  is  a  Chinese  legend  which  accounts  for  the  "  origin  of  species" 
as  roL'ards  this  Narcissus.  It  seems  that  once  upon  a  time  a  father 
left  his  property  to  two  sons,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should 
be  equally  divided ;  but  the  elder  son  seized  all  the  tillable  land  and 
left  the  younger  nothing  but  an  acre  covered  with  rocks  and  water. 
The  younger  son,  unable  to  obtain  justice,  sat  down  at  the  water's 
edge,  bemoaning  his  misfortune.  A  benevolent  fairy  appeared, 
and  giving  him  these  Narcissus  bulbs,  told  him  to  drop  them  into 
the  water.  Shortly  afterwards  their  flowers  were  developed,  and 
neighbours  crowded  to  admire  the  faii-y  gift.  In  the  course  of  a 
f  .'.w  years  he  accumulated  a  fortune  by  the  rapid  increase  and  sale 
of  his  bulbs.  Then  the  elder  brother,  envious  of  the  younger's 
prosperity,  bought  great  numbers  of  the  bulbs — hoping  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  by  getting  all  of  them — at  so  heavy  an  expense  that 
he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  property  to  procure  funds  for  the 
purchase.  He  planted  all  his  land  mth  the  bulbs.  They  soon 
i)egan  to  die,  as  they  cannot  live  long  out  of  water.  He  was  ruined, 
while  his  brother,  who  had  bought  the  mortgage,  foreclosed  it,  and 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  estate  in  time  to  re-plant  some  of 
the  dying  bulbs  in  the  watery  acre. 

Nevertheless,  I  put  down  one  of  the  offsets  in  damp  garden 
soil  some  weeks  ago,  and  at  present  it  is  still  flourishing.  P. 

Ncvj  I'oi'i'. 


CULTURE  OF  SPRING-FLOWERmG  PLANTS. 

Now,  before  they  finally  leave  us,  seems  an  opportune  nioment  for 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  treatment  of  these.  All  enjoy  the  sweet- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  Violet,  Primrose,  Forget-mc-Not,  Aubrietia, 
Arabis,  Ac,  but  comparatively  few  have  yet  learned  that  the 
foundation  of  that  beauty  must  bo  laid  presently  if  a  bountiful  harvest 
of  it  is  to  be  reaped  next  spring.  Each  tuft  must  be  divided  into 
single  stems,  hearts,  or  runners,  and  these  tiny  bits  planted  in  good 
soil  in  the  open  border  to  insure  patches  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
wide,  bristling  with  flowers  in  ombrj-o  next  October.  Even  Daisies 
should  bo  separated  into  single  crowns  if  they  are  to  bloom  in 
perfection  next  year.  In  regard  to  Violets,  only  the  runners  rooted, 
on  the  plant  or  off,  should  bo  saved.  The  old  plants,  if  divided  even, 
never  blossom  so  profusely  a  second  time ;  while  as  to  leaving  them 
undisturbed  to  flower  again,  is  a  mere  waste  of  gi-ound,  as  they 
will  only  yield  tens  of  flowers  to  hundreds  borne  on  the  young  plants. 
The  samo  rule  holds  pood  with  all  such  running  plants  as  Arabis, 
Aubrietia,  and  Candytuft.  Annual  subdivision  and  liberal  culture 
throughout  the  Bummor  mouths  are  the  ways  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 


There  are  a  few  exceptions  possibly  to  this  rule  of  annual  sub- 
division. That  grand  golden  plant  the  Alyssum  saxatile  flowers  best 
the  second  season  after  subdivision,  and  will  go  on  flowering  grandly 
in  the  same  spot  until  a  single  plant  converts  a  yard  or  more  of 
ground  into  a  veritable  miniature  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Iberis 
sempervirens  again,  and  some  of  the  Saxifrages,  do  likewise,  though 
they  also  bear  division  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
is  comparatively  poor  and  apt  to  lose  its  heart  if  left  two  yeare  in 
one  place  without  complete  subdivision.  The  fact  is,  that,  where 
spring  gardening  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  to  any  degree  of 
perfection,  a  snpplementary  stafi  and  a  reserve  garden  are  requisite. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would  have  their  gardens 
filled  with  beauty  from  February  to  May.  As  well  expect  to  gather 
grapes  ofi  thorns  as  to  reap  a  harvest  fnllcf  spring  beauty  without 
preparing  the  plants  for  it  by  previous  culture.  The  spring  sun  only 
loosens  and  brings  forth  those  treasures  of  sweetness  and  charms  of 
colour  that  the  winter  frosts  had  barred  in ;  but  the  fragrance  and 
the  glory  are  the  products  of  the  previous  summer's  sunshine,  its 
balmy  airs,  soft  dews,  and  refreshing  rains.  As  we  sow  so  shall  we 
reap.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Native  Heaths.  —  Erica  ■vagans  and  its  varieties  are  among  the  best 
growers,  and  soon  become  large  plants.  They  can  be  trained,  or  rather  cut,  to 
ajiy  shape,  and  wonld  be  useful  ornaments  in  many  spots  in  our  gardens. 

Eccremocarpns  scaler. — Among  neglected  and  unappreciated  plants  may 
be  classed  Eccremocarpus  scaber.  It  is  a  pretty  creeper  and  a  rapid  grower, 
producing  spikes  of  orange- coloured  flowers  in  profusion.  The  number  of  seeds 
which  it  bears  is  incredible.  Last  June  I  sowed  some,  the  produce  from  which 
remained  green  through  the  winter,  and  in  February  blossomed  sparingly ;  no 
seeds  resulting,  blossoms  have  appeared  at  intervals  ever  since.  My  gai'den  is 
on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Kent ;  aspect,  due  east. — Botajti'  Cottage. 

Arabis  blepharophylla — I  have  now  abed  of  this  beautiful  and  most 
effective  rock  cress  in  full  bloom.  Like  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  it  has  ha<l  the  edge 
taken  off  its  beauty  by  the  late  sudden  and  severe  frosts  and  snow-storms,  but  it 
is  still  a  very  effective  mass  of  magenta,  and  fjnite  unique  in  its  way ;  it  seems 
to  like  our  dry,  chalky  Buckinghamshire  soil,  almost  rivalling  its  congener, 
Lunaria  biennis,  in  the  size  of  its  blossoms.  It  seeds  freely,  and  also  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings. — H.  Haepeb  Cbewe,  The  Mectory,  I>rat/ton-Beauchani]>, 
Tring. 

Camellias  and  Myrtles  in  Leicestershire.— We  are  often  apt  to  associate 
mi.Ttles  and,  abn\o  »U.  healthy  bushes  of  camelhas  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
balmiest  sea-coast  districts.  Few  would  sujipose  it  less  than  fotly  to  plant  such 
subjects  in  the  open  air  in  the  midland  counties  ;  yet  at  Belvoir  the  other  day  wo 
saw  perfectly  healthy  camellia  bushes  in  full  blossom,  and  myrtles  as  glossy 
as  they  are  in  Devonshire.  They  grow  on  the  elevated  slopes,  well  sheltered  by 
surroimding  shrubs  and  trees.  Of  coui'se,  similar  success  could  not  be  hoped 
for  in  low-lj-ing  and  exposed  grounds.  It  is  the  elevation,  with  the  shelter, 
which  accounts  for  the  success.  These  conditions  occur  frequently,  without 
advantage  being  taken  of  them. — W.  R. 

Rose  Showing.— I  intend  competing  at  a  flower  show,  and  there  are  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  light  rose  and  best  dark,  and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Rev. 
Reynolds  Hole  if  I  might  show  Madame  de  Cambact^r»>s  or  Coupe  d'Ht^b^  as  light 
roses.  I  never  had  any  doubt  about  them  being  hght  roses  myself ;  but  to  a 
friend  who  came  to  see  me  I  told  my  intention  of  showing  them  in  the  light 
class,  and  he  said  I  should  be  disqualihcd  if  I  did,  as  they,  are  not  light  roses. 
I  certainly  should  never  think  of  showing  them  as  dark  roses,  as  I  take  General 
Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Holmes,  &c.,  to  represent  the  dark  class.  In  his  book  on 
roses,  Mj".  Hole  says,  avoid  using  leaves  to  help  to  set  them  off,  as  they  would 
be  disqualified.  The  schedule  belonging  to  the  society's  show  at  which  I  intend 
to  compete,  says  buds  and  foliage  will  be  allowed ;  would  it  make  any  difference, 
provided    the    collection  was   superior,  if  I  used  foliage  as  allowed   in  this 

schedule  ?— W.  E .  J.  Y. [Mr.  Hole,  to  whom  your  case  has  been  submitted,  says 

Coupe  d'Ht'bij  and  Madame  do  Cambaci^r^s  may  undoubtedly  bo  shown  as 
"light'*  roses,  but  such  varieties  as  the  Baroness  Rothschild.  Marguerite  do 
St.  Amand,  La  France,  Mdlle.  Eugi'nie  Verdier,  Madame  Vidot,  Madame  Rivers, 
Miss  Ingram,  Pcvoniensis,  &.C.,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  win  the  prize 
alluded  to.  If  lulditional  foliage  is  allowed  in  the  schedule,  and  the  flowers 
shown  are  not  naturally  accompanied  by  ample  and  heiUthful  leaves,  let  advan- 
tage bo  taken  by  all  means  of  the  permission  given.] 

Hardy  Variegated  Plants.— We  may  safely  predict  that  in  a  very  few  years 
wo  may  produce  the  grandest  effects  on  oiu"  parterres  with  such  of  these  plants 
as  will  bear  the  open  air  in  our  country,  or  at  least  with  the  protection  of  n  cold, 
frame  during  the  winter  period.  This  will  bo  a  revolution  m  flower  gardening 
and  will  vixstly  lessen  the  labour  of  the  flower  gardener,  who  has  to  ]>roihico  I 
do  not  know  how  many  thousands  of  tender  exotica,  often  with  means  totally 
inadequate.  The  greatest  want  of  the  hardy  flower  gardener  is  a  suitable 
reserve  ground  with  a  few  cold  frames  for  propagation,  iucrease.and  protection 
of  the  choicer  species  and  varieties,  some  ot  them  equalling  if  not  surpassing  in 
beauty  many  varieties  of  tender  plants  fostered  in  our  stoves  and  greeuhousea. 
The  practice  of  devoting  a  few  beds  in  the  kitchen  garden  or  any  sjiiu'e  space  to 
little  unprotected  nursery  beds  for  the  increase  of  this  class  of  plants  is  also  very 
desirable.  They  are  becoming  very  pojuilar.  and  are  within  the  roach  of  po;isant 
as  well  as  peer.  From  what  I  can  see  of  oin-  native  plants,  the  variegated  forma 
of  them  are  interminable.  I  have  scon  a  dock  (Uumex  crispus)  so  hiind- 
somelv  variegated  that  I  shall  not  bo  far  wrong  in  statinp  that  it  is  as  bandsomo 
ft  hanK-  plant  as  over  %vas  introduced.  The  variegation  is  in  the  form  of  bright 
yellow"reticulation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  leaves,  it  being  perfectly  bnrdy, 
iuul  as  lovelv  as  anv  Croton  I  ever  saw  in  our  stoves.  If  this  comes  true  from 
seeds,  it  must  become  a  general  favourite.  One  of  the  finest  plants  for  marginal 
offecti*  is  another  British  plant,  and  only  a  "ncUlo"  (Lamium  maculatimi 
nurcuni).  This  is  more  adaiited  for  shady  situations  than  in  the  full  sim,  or  it 
would  have  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Henderson's  Cmlden  Feverfew,  and  I 
assert  that  when  well  grown  it  bouts  anything  else  for  an  otiging  of  gold. 
During  the  summer  season  it  has  a  distinct  orange  tint;  this,  combined  with  tho 
while  stripe  up  the  centre  of  each  lc:U,  renders  it  at  once  most  brilliant  and 
I   unique.— W.  E. 
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THE  CENTEAL  PAEK,  NEW  TOEK. 
(Continued  from  p.  525.) 

It  is  pleasant  now  to  turn  to  the  many  charming  features  of 
this  noble  national  garden.  Although  its  oblong  shape,  and 
the  immense  space  occupied  by  the  stiffly  outlined  reservoirs 
that  supply  the  city  with  water,  were  in  the  way  of  very  great 
breadths  of  turf  being  formed,  yet  the  designers  deserve  gi-eat 
praise  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  they  have  succeeded  in 
creating  large  and  pleasant  lawns. 

Another  admirable  feature  is  the  way  in  which  certain 
roads  ai-e  carried  across  the  park.  There  are  four  of  these 
transverse  roads  in  its  whole  length  :  one  at  Sixty-fifth 
Street;  another  at  Seventy-ninth;  a  third  at  Eighty-fifth 
Street,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  but  as  it  follows  the  curved 
sonthern  wall  of  the  new  reservoir,  this  road  comes  out  at 
Eighty-sixth  Street  ou  the  Eighth  Avenue.  The  fourth  road 
is  at  Ninety-seventh  Street.  The  original  instructions  to  the 
competitors  called  for  these  transverse  roads ;  but  none  of 
the  designs,  except  Mr.  Olmsted's,  the  designer  of  the 
park,  offered  any  solution  to  the  very  serious  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  traffic  thai 
must  at  some  day  be  provided  with  roadways  across  the  park, 
and  which  must  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  prevented  from 
interfering  with  the  objects  for  which  the  park  has  been 
created.  All  the  other  competitors  merely  carried  their 
transverse  roads  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other,  ou 
the  surface,  keeping  the  same  level  with  the  other  roads,  and 


Nitive  Oiks  in  Centnl  Pirk   New  To  I 

not  in  any  way  distinguished  from  them.  Of  course,  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  would  have  even  now  been  suffi- 
cient to  interfere  seriouslj-  with  the  comfort,  the  retirement, 
and  even  the  safety  of  the.  park. 

The  trees  in  the  park  are  nearly  all  young.  There  were  few 
trees  of  any  importance  in  the  place  originally  ;  of  these, 
however,  the  best  were  preserved,  and  among  them  the 
group  of  native  oaks  illustrated  above.  The  planting  is,  as  a 
rule,  well  varied  and  well  arranged. 

It  has  been  several  times  proposed  to  establish  in  the  park 
a  formal  arboretum,  or  a  scientifically  arranged  botanical 
garden.  But,  to  our  thinking,  it  is  quite  as  agreeable  a  way 
of  stud3'ing  the  different  varieties  of  plants,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  to  find  them  scattered  naturally  over  the  whole  park,  as 
it  would  be  to  have  them  planted  more  scientffically  in  rows 
and  squares,  as  for  convenience  of  classification  and  reference 
they  must  be  in  a  botanic  garden.  For  our  part  we  like  to 
-come  upon  these  pretty  strangers  unawares  ;  to  catch  them,  as 
it  were,  off  their  guard,  rather  than  to  go  through  the 
formalities  of  an  introduction.  Eather,  in  this  particular  case, 
make  the  whole  park  a  botanical  garden,  giving  each  plant  as 
far  as  possible  its  native  habitat  and  surroundings,  and  fixing 
near  it,  in  a  quiet,  informal  way,  a  label  with  its  name.  The 
scientffic  man  and  the  poet  can  then  enjoy  it,  each  in  his  own 
way. 

The  park  is  distinguished  from  any  we  have  seen  in  Europe 
by  often  happy  attempts  to  introduce  such  features  as  bird- 
houses,  a  dairy,  and  various  other  structures,  very  suggestive 


of  rural  life;  most  conspicuous  among  these  being  well- 
constructed  shade  or  summer-houses,  one  very  large  one  of 
which,  called  the  vinery,  is  shown  below.  The  warm  climate 
renders  such  structures  very  agreeable,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  material  employed  in  the  constraction  of  these  structures 
is  the  common  American  cedar,  which  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  The  limbs  and  trunks  are  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and  they  are  then  put  together  in  a   solid  and 


The  Yineiy,  Central  Park,  Kew  York. 

workman-like  fashion,  very  unlike  the  frail  and  flimsy  struc- 
tures which  we  commonly  meet  with  under  the  name  of 
summer-houses.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  workmanship  that 
make  them  noticeable — the  design  is  always  artistic  and 
agreeable,  and  they  are  no  less  an  ornament  to  the  park  than 
useful  and  convenient  buildings,  without  which  the  place 
would  lose  one  of  its  chief  attractions.  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
now  covered  with  vines  which,  in  many  cases,  almost  conceal 
the  frame-work,  giving  us,  instead  of  artificial  decoration,  a 
profuse  tracery  of  the  most  graceful  creepers.  Over  some,  the 
Chinese  Honeysuckle  spreads  a  fragrant  shade ;  over  others 
the  Wistaria,  with  its  parti-coloured  leaves  of  tenderest  brown 
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Summer -House  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

and  green,  and  its  delicate  lilac  flowers;  or  the  rampant 
Trumpet-creeper,  that  with  the  larger,  and  that  with  the 
smaller  and  finer  flowers  ;  or  the  wild  grape  with  its  spring- 
scent  sweeter  than  mignonette ;  or  the  pretty  gourds  with 
their  pendent  bottles  of  yellow,  green,  and  orange,  the  delight 
of  children. 
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The  only  objection  we  could  see  to  such  structures  was  that 
they  were  often  too  much  exposed  to  view,  and  occupied 
positions  of  too  great  importance  to  be  given  to  any  such 
structures.  A  great  many  of  the  smaller  type  of  summer-houses 
may  also  be  seen.  They  are,  however,  usually  so  well  and 
tastefully  built  that  they  do  not  fail  to  please.  They  will  look 
very  much  better  when  time  or  the  gardener  clothes  them 
with  the  wild  grace  and  loveliness  of  climbing  plants. 

Among  other  rusticities  of  this  sort  are  the  boat  houses, 
the  swan  rests,  the  houses  for  English  sparrows,  and  the 
various  strong  and  very  prettily  arranged  rustic  bridges.     The 


Rustic  Bridge  in  Central  Park,  Is'en-  York. 


sparrow,  pelted  from  the  ivy,  and  mercilessly  di'agged  out  of 
the  eaves  with  us,  here  finds  himself  provided  not  only  with  a 
house,  but  with  a  palace.  Here  he  may  increase  and  multiply 
in  peace,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  successful  onslaught  on  the 
hordes  of  ugly  caterpillars  with  which  the  trees  in  New  York 
used  to  swarm,  he  has  well  rewarded  the  New  Yorkers  for 
their  good  treatment  of  him.    There  is  a  rumour,  however,  of 


English  Sparrow  Hoaso  in  Contriil  Park,  Now  York. 

Mr.  Sparrow  fighting  with  and  exterminating  some  of  the 
American  songsters,  and,  if  so,  he  may  some  day  be  deprived 
of  his  lordly  dwelling,  especially  if  in  the  meantime  he  should 
succeed  in  exterminating  the  "  measuring  worm,"  enemy  of 
trees,  and  of  troc-loving  and  shade-haunting  men.  Swans  have 
been  pi-oseuted  to  the  park  by  the  City  of  London  and 
Hamburg,  and  now  thrive  there. 

(To  Ic  continued.) 


THE     LIBRARY. 

BOTANY  FOE  BEGINNERS.* 
A  PEETTY  little  volume,  well  illustrated,  and  clearly  written  by  one 
of  our  most  accomplished  botanists.  Happy  should  be  the  little 
budding  botanist  in  having  such  a  good  and  simple  guide  as  this. 
The  most  zealous  students,  as  Dr.  Masters  remarks,  not  unfrequently 
chafe  at  the  irksome  task  of  making  themselves  acquainted  vrith  a 
series  of  abstract  propositions,  couched  in  harsh  unfamiHar  language, 
aud  whose  significance  they  are  unable  to  appreciate.  An  attempt 
has  therefore  been  made  in  "  Botany  for  Beginners  "  to  correlate 
these  details  from  the  first,  and  to  give  the  pupil  an  interest  in  them, 
by  making  manifest  to  him  their  importance  as  illustrations  of  the 
principles  of  plant-construction.  The  simplest  flowers  have  been 
chosen  as  examples  in  the  first  instance ;  afterwards  others  of  more 
complicated  construction  have  been  selected.  An  effort  has  been 
made  in  each  case  to  show  how  and  why  the  various  modifications 
have  been  brought  about.  The  Ufe-history  of  the  several  plants  has 
been  incidentally  touched  on,  and  occasional  hints  have  been  furnished 
with  a  view  to  show  the  real  aim  and  scope  of  botanical  science, 
concerning  which  many  students  hold  far  too  limited  views. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  want  a  pleasant  and 
accurate  guide  to  elementarj'  botanical  knowledge. 


THE  FAIRFIELD  ORCHIDS,  f 

We  have  before  us  a  well-printed,  neatly-bound  volume  of 
128  pages  devoted  to  the  general  history,  culture,  and 
description  of  the  Orchidaceous  plants  cultivated  by  James 
Brooke  &  Co.,  at  their  nurseries,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
This  useful  little  work  is  the  result  of  a  well-directed  attempt 
to  elevate  the  tone  and  introduce  strictlj'  correct  and  reliable 
information  into  a  trade  catalogue,  and  if  we  judge  it  from  the 
latter  stand-point  we  must  confess  that  it  is  the  best  issued 
by  any  nurseryman  up  to  the  present  date.  It  is,  however, 
something  more  than  a  mere  catalogue ;  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  sound  practical  cultviral  information,  together  with 
able  aud  lucid  descriptions  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
species  and  varieties  of  the  best  garden  orchids,  with  date  of 
introduction,  native  country,  season  of  flowering,  duration 
of  the  flowers  themselves,  and  other  information  interesting 
both  to  cultivator  and  exhibitor. 

We  could  have  wished  it  bad  been  carried  out  still  further, 
however,  since  we  find  one  or  two  genera  omitted  which  are 
just  now  deservedly  pojiular  with  orchid-growers ;  as  Mas- 
devallia,  for  example,  a  lovely  genus  of  cool  orchids  from  the 
highlands  of  the  New  Wo:  Id.  Again,  many  good  showy 
species  are  omitted  which  might  with  advantage  be  added  in 
the  future  editions  through  which  we  hojje  this  instructive 
work  will  pass.  We  notice  one  or  two  irregularities :  notably 
one  at  the  foot  of  page  79,  where  the  author  has  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  selecting  illustrative  examjilcs  of 
the  yellow-lipped  Odoutoglots  ;  since  all  cultivators  will  agree 
with  us  that  both  O.  teve  and  0.  bictonense  have  white  lips, 
or  rather  lips  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  white,  certainly 
never  yellow  ;  and  on  referring  to  the  specific  dcscrijition.'*  of 
the  two  species  named  (sec  p.  80  and  p.  82),  wc  find  the  author 
there  himself  admits  that  they  have  white  grounds. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  valuable  glossary 
of  generic,  specific,  and  descriptive  tcnns  used  when  speaking 
of  those  beautiful  ])lants,  besides  some  useful  general  informa- 
tion connected  therewith.  We  add  a  short  extract  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  information  given,  and  wish  this  handy  little 
volume  all  the  success  which  it  deserves : — 

"  LiMATODKS. — Grouud  orchids,  natives  of  India  and  Java,  and  in 
structural  characters  nearly  allied  to  Calantho.  23G.  L.  ivsca  [a  !)], 
Moulmcin,  in  the  Province  of  Martabnn,  1S50.  Leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  plaited,  and  deciduous.  Scape  erect,  ten  inches  high, 
bearing  a  raceme  of  many  loosely  placed  and  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  two  inches  across.  A  siiarkling  and  duliglitful  species, 
presenting  all  the  features  of  a  Calantlio  (with  the  :i<ldition  of  long 
and  fusiform  pseudo-bulbs),  blossoming  in  winter  very  abundantly, 
.and  easily  grown.  10s.  Gd.  Sot.  Mag.,  88,  5,812;  Pa.rt.  Fl.  Oard., 
3,  81." 

•  Uotanv  for  Beginners.  An  Introcluction  to  the  Study  of  riniits.  By 
Mnxwoll  'f.  Mttaters.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  BoWny  at  St.  George's 
HospiU\l.    London :  Bradbtu^-,  Evaus,  &  Co. 

t  "The  Fairfleld  Orchids.    A  Descriplive  Catalogue    of  the  Species    and 

Varieties  of  Orchids  Grown  by  J.  Brooke  &  Co.,  Manchester. 
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GBSNEEAS. 

To  all  who  wisli  to  provide  for  a  fine  and  not  too  evanescent 
autumn  and  winter  bloom,  these  lovely  and  stately  plants  are 
invaluable  ;  and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  before  laying  the  found- 
ation of  the  hoped-for  harvest  of  brilliant  blossoms.  In  point  of 
treatment  the  Gesneras  are  not  exacting,  the  chief  requirements 
being  a  rich  open  vegetable  soil,  a  bottom  heat  of  75°  to  80°  to  start 
them  into  growth,  a  moist  atmospheric  temperature  of  65°  rising  to 
80°,  with  sun  heat  and  partial  shade,  in  bright  weather.  Provide 
these  conditions  and  success  in  cultivation  is  certain.  For  the 
purpose,  however,  of  having  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom  the 
plants  should  be  started  at  three  different  times,  say  the  early  part  of 
April,  May,  and  June — a  sufficient  number  of  bulbs  being  put  in  on 
each  occasion  to  fm-nish  the  plants  you  may  require  at  each  period. 
Those  started  into  growth  first  wiU  come  into  bloom  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  others  will  follow  in  succession  through  the 
winter  and  spring. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  entire,  placing  one  in  each  small  pot, 
when  they  are  to  be  bloomed  in  four  or  six  inch  pots  ;  but  three, 
five,  or  seven  bulbs  when  plants  of  larger  dimensions  are  required. 
For  soil,  take  fibrous  sandy  loam  two  parts,  broken  so  as  to  pass 
through  an  inch  meshed  sieve,  and  with  the  fine  soil  sifted  out, 
leaf  mould  one  part,  and  turfy  peat,  broken  small,  in  the  same 
proportion.  To  each  peek  of  the  preceding  ingredients  add  a  pint 
of  silver  sand,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  to 
the  size  of  horse  beans.  Mix  these  intimately  together,  and  the 
compost  is  fit  for  use.  Then  procure  the  requisite  number  of  clean 
three-inch  pots,  drain  them  properly,  fill  lightly,  and  press  into 
each  one  or  more  bulbs,  as  you  may  decide  to  grow  them,  leaving 
each  bulb  about  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  soil.  When  the 
variety  is  scarce,  or  a  large  quantity  of  plants  is  required,  each 
strong  bulb  may  be  broken  into  four  or  five  pieces.  Thus  broken, 
they  will  not  start  so  quickly  into  growth,  but  still  they  will  start 
and  make  good  plants.  After  potting,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  hotbed 
of  80°,  and,  until  the  young  plants  begin  to  show  through  the  soil, 
keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not  wet.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth, 
they  must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  using  the  same  compost, 
and  they  must  receive  the  moist  atmospheric  temperature  before 
indicated. 

As  Gesneras  are  very  liable  to  burn,  it  is  particularly  necessary 
that  they  be  shaded  early  by  a  piece  of  very  thin  net,  or,  what  is 
better,  and  what  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury  from  neglect, 
wash  the  glass,  under  which  the  plants  are  placed,  quite  clean,  and 
when  quite  dry,  coat  it  thinly  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  This  will 
stand  for  a  season,  and  in  the  autumn  may  be  washed  off  with  strong 
soda  water.  As  the  plants  progress  in  growth  they  vrill  require  to  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  always  using  the  same  compost,  and  pressing 
it  quite  firmly.  Forthe  largest  .".pecimens,  pots  eleven  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter  may  be  required,  but  for  these,  pans  of  about  nine  inches 
deep,  and  of  the  necessary  size  otherwise,  are  thebest.  Maintain  a  mean 
atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  throughout  the  growing  season,  but, 
as  the  plants  begin  to  show  bloom,  the  temperature  may  be  gradually 
lowered,  and  55°  to  65°  should  be  the  medium  through  the  blooming 
season.  More  than  this  wiU  cause  the  fiower  stems  to  be  drawn  and 
the  flowers  to  drop  prematurely ;  neither  will  they  attain  so  fine  a 
colour.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  through  the  winter  should  not 
be  moist,  but  rather  dry.  Thus  managed  it  will  be  found  that  plants 
of  G.  exoniensis  will  maintain  a  "  blaze  of  bloom"  for  three  months 
in  succession.  We  have  said  nothing  of  liquid  manure.  That 
prepared  from  sheep  or  cow  dung  and  soot,  clarified  by  throwing  a 
lump  of  lime  into  it,  may  be  used  weak  and  icai-m  at  all  times  after 
the  plants  are  thoroughly  established  and  the  pots  full  of  roots. 
Take  care,  however,  that  it  is  weak ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  not  be 
mistaken,  we  may  say  that  a  quart  of  the  prepared  liquid  thrown 
into  a  gallon  of  clean  soft  water  will  be  ample  for  repeated  use.     F. 


A    EBVISION    OF    THE    GENUS    DEACiENA. 

BY  DR.  KEGEL. 

This  noble  geuus  of  fine-leayed  plants  is  now  becoming  so 
deservedly  popular  that  tbe  following  revision  of  it  by  Dr. 
Eegel,  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
them : — 

DRACJENA    UMBEACULITEUA. 

Stem  simple,  erect,  sometimes  seven  feet  high;  leaves 
sessile,  half -clasping,  those  on  the  top  of  the  stem  forming  p.,i.i 
umbel,  drooping,  elongated  linear-lanceolate,  1  inch  to  1-|  inch 
broad,  2    feet  to    3  feet    long,  with    a  prominent    nerve    in 


the  middle  on  both  sides,  and  striated  with  fine  longi- 
tudinal veins  or  nerves ;  panicle  terminal,  very  short  and 
densely  corymbose ;  flowers  red  on  the  outside,  white  inside,  of 
a  long  tubular  shape  (the  divisions  of  the  corolla  being  less  thau 
one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  tube),  with  short  and  thick 
flower-stalks,  and  arranged  in  fascicles  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches.     Native  of  the  Mascarene  Islands. 

Synonyms — Cordyline  umbraoulifera  (Fl.  d.  Serres). 

DB.ACiENA  AB.BOBEA. 

Stem  simple,  thick  ;  leaves  crowded  together  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  recurved-patent,  sessile,  clasping,  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, 2|  inches  to  3  inches  broad,  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  parch- 
ment-like, with  a  thick  prominent  nerve  in  the  middle  on  both 
sides,  with  small  longitudinal  folds  and  nerves  of  a  shinuig 
green  on  the  upper  surface  (margin  of  the  same  colour),  and 
often  marked  with  darker  anastomosing  small  veins.  Native 
country  and  flowers  unknown. 

Sjmonyms — Aletris  arborea  (Willd.),  Dracsena  Knerckiana 
(C.  Koch). 

DKACSNA  ANGUSTEFOLIA. 

Stem  erect,  simple  or  branching;  leaves  crotvded  together 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  and  branches,  sessile,  erect-patent, 
linear-lanceolate,  1  inch  broad,  1  j  to  lifoot  long,  with  a  central . 
nerve  on  both  sides  which  is  very  prominent  on  the  under  side, 
striated  with  veins ;  panicle  term.inal,  simple,  erect,  with 
loosely  racemose  branches.  Flowers  in  fascicles  of  two  to  five 
blooms,  with  scarious  bracts,  which  are  shorter  than  the  slender 
flower-stalks.     Bast  Indies. 

DKAC.EIf A  rKUTICOSA. 

Stem  shrubby,  with  leaves  only  at  the  top  ;  leaves  sessile, 
linear-lanceolate,  2  inches  broad,  17  to  20  inches  long  (accord- 
ing to  Eumph.,  but  only  12  or  13  inches  in  the  specimen 
which  I  have  seen),  with  a  jsonspicuous  midrib  on  both" 
sides,  stem-clasping,  concealing  the  internodes  with  their 
bases ;  panicle  simple,  terminal,  with  loosely  racemose 
branches ;  flowers  in  pairs  or  solitary ;  bracts  scarious,  ovate, 
acute,  shorter  than  the  pedicels  ;  style  as  long  as  the  stamens. 
Java.  The  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  gathered  near 
Pellowa  (Pegu). 

Lamarck  considers  the  Terminalia  angustifolia  of  Eumph. 
identical  with  Dracasna  reflexa,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  different 
plant,  as  the  internodes  are  not  concealed  by  the  bases  of  the 
half-clasping  leaves.  Dracasua  fruticosa  of  Blume  comes  very 
close  to  D.  ensifolia  of  Wallich  and  D.  Kochiana  of  Eegel,  but 
they  are  easily  distinguished,  as  the  former  has  narrower  and 
shorter  leaves  which  cover  the  stem  entirely  or  as  far  as  the 
middle  ;  flowers  in  threes  or  fours,  and  the  style  longer  than 
the  stamens.  In  the  latter  the  leaves  are  slightly  margined 
with  red,  and  the  bracts  are  of  a  violet  colour  and  as  long  as 
the  pedicels. 

Synonyms — Sanseviera  fruticosa  (Blume),  Terminalia  angus- 
tifolia (Eumph.). 

DRACAENA  3?EAGRANS  (gAWL.). 

Stem  tree-Uke,  branching,  16  feet  to  20  feet  high,  clothed 
with  leaves  from  the  base  to  the  top,  or  from  the  middle  to 
the  top  ;  leaves  sessUe,  clasping,  recurved-patent,  lanceolate, 
21  to  3|  inches  broad,  1-j-  to  2  feet  long,  slightly  undulated, 
with  a  midrib  sunken  on  the  upper  surface  and  prominent  on 
the  under-side,  and  striated  with  fine  nerves ;  panicle  terminal, 
nearly  erect  or  recurved,  bent  at  the  joints ;  branches  divari- 
cated-patent ;  flowers  in  dense  racemose  heads  and  very 
fragrant.     Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Synonyms — Aletris  fragrans  (L.),  Sanseviera  fragrans 
(Jacq.),  Cordyline  fragrans  (Fl.  d.  Serres). 

DRACBNA  KOCHIAlfA  (rGL.). 

Stem  shrubby,  erect,  simple  or  branched,  clothed  with  leaves 
at  the  top  ;  leaves  sessile,  patent-recurved,  leathery,  narrowly 
linear-lanceolate,  attenuated,  acute,  about  I5  inch  broad,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  H  foot  long,  with  a  stout  midrib  which 
is  sunken  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  and  prominent 
on  the  under  surface,  striated  with  fine  veins,  and  with  a  faint 
red  margin  which  in  some  specimens  is  hardly  visible;  panicle 
terminal,  simple ;  flowers  crowded  together  in  threes,  and 
accompanied  with  violet-coloured  bracts  of  the  same  length  as 
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the  pedicels.     Native  country  unknown.     I  have  seen  a  speci- 
men in  cultivation. 

Synonyms — Dracsena  arborea  (C.  Koch.),  DracEena  fruticosa 
(Hort.  Berol.). 

(To  he  conimmed.) 


PALMS  FOE  THE  GAEDBN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  462.) 
Thkinax. — An  elegant  and  useful  genus,  belonging  to  the  fan- 
shaped  section,  the  foliage  being  compact,  and  more  graceful  than 
even  that  of  Chamoerops  or  Latania.  The  different  species  will 
succeed  in  moderately  cool-houses  ;  they  are  free  growers,  and  may 
be  exposed  to  the  snn  without  damage.  For  table  and  room  decora- 
tion they  are  exceedingly  useful,  especially  parviflora  and  radiata. 
Not  being  fast  growers,  they  last  for  years  in  a  small  state,  and  are 
therefore  very  suitable  for  small  houses.  The  different  species 
are : — 

Thrinax  exceesa  (syn.,  Trithrinax  aculeaia:  Jamaica). — This 
is  sometimes  called  Chamjerops  stauracantha. 

T.  Chuco  (West  Indies),  T.  gracilis  (Jamaica),  T.  parviflora  (syn., 
Sylvestris  et  elegantissima :  Jamaica),  T.  pumila  (Jamaica),  T. 
radiata  (sjti.,  tunicata:  Cuba),  T.  argentea  (Silver  Thatch;  sj-n., 
elegans  :  TVest  Indies). 

Verschaffeltia  splendida  (Seychelees). — A  grand  palm,  with 
fohage  standing  out  flat  from  the  stem,  and  when  fully  developed, 
three  feet  wide.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  slender  stems,  which  are 
furnished  with  strong  black  spines,  and  they  move  gracefully  with 
the  slightest  breeze.  For  a  stove  slightly  shaded  this  is  a  fine  plant ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  from  cold  air,  which  turns  it 
yellow. 

V.  MEEANOCHACTA  (sYN.,  Eoscherta). — From  the  same  island.  It 
is  a  useful  plant,  though  inferior  to  V.  splendida. 

Veitchia  Johaxxis  (Tropical  Austr.u:,ia)  . — This  somewhat 
resembles  Seaforthia  elegans,  but  is  more  erect,  and  narrower  in  the 
foliage.  As  a  vase  or  room  plant,  or  for  table  decoration,  it  is  very 
elegant — in  fact,  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  also  makes  a  good  plant 
for  mixing  with  Orchids ;  being  slight  in  stature,  it  does  not 
obstnict  the  light. 

Walliciiia. — A  genus  of  palms  allied  to  Caryota,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  fronds,  being  simply  piimato.  They  are  free  growers, 
thongh  fond  of  heat  and  water ;  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  white. 
They  will  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  ill  usage ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, useful  for  furnishing  purposes.  Othermse,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  stand  in  the  first  rank.  The  species  are : — W.  caryotoides 
(Chittagong),  W.  densiflora  (Assam),  W.  tremula  (Siam  aud  Philip- 
pines).     Caryotoides  is  the  best. 

Welfia  regia  (Tropical  Aiierica). — A  good  plant  for  stoves. 
Being  of  a  red  tint,  it  contrasts  with  others;  must  have  plenty 
of  heat.     In  habii.  resembles  an  Areca. 

Zalacca. — The  different  species  of  this  genus  aro  allied  to 
Calamus,  from  which  they  differ  in  being  denser;  they  also  grow  to 
a  larger  size.  For  decoi'ativo  purposes,  much  cannot  be  said  in  their 
favour,  thongh,  when  young,  the  following  are  good  kinds,  especially 
as  sub-aquatics : — 

Z.  Ei)i:r,is  (Java). — Habit,  spreading. 

Z.  WALLicniANA  (syn.,  Waonekii  :  India). — Dense. 

Z.  co.nferta   (J.vva). — Frond,  neai-ly  round  ;  green. 

Z.  AFFiNis  (Java). — Near  the  above,  but  larger. 

To  palms,  as  to  other  popular  plants,  names  have  been  given  to 
which  they  have  had  no  kind  of  claim.  In  the  foregoing  enumera- 
tion, now  brought  to  a  close,  theso  have  been  either  omitted,  or  given 
as  synonyms.  J.  Croucher. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN, 


Browuca  graudiceps.— This  noblo  stovo-plaiit  is  now  in  llowcr  in  the  oUl 
nrnntjcry  "-t.  Kc\v.  In  loaf  or  in  flower,  there  are  few  subjects  to  sm-pass  it ;  all 
large  ytovcs  hIiouIcI  be  cniboUibhcd  \Wth  its  great  globes  of  brilliant  blossom.  B. 
coccinea,  which  Iilooms  nmrc  freely,  but  i«  not  so  fine  a  species  as  tlio  preceding, 
is  also  now  in  blossom. — W.  F. 

Geranium  '■.  Pelargonium.— T>*  a  relargonium  a  Oernnium?  and,  if  not, 

how  nrv  ibfy  distini,'nislicd?— CI.   }'l. [A   Pelargonium   is  not  a  Geranium, 

though  frc<|uciilly  so-ra1lod.  Tho  Geraniums  nrc  easily  distinguished  from  the 
relargoniums  by  their  extreme  hnrdinow ;  whereas  lio  I'elargonium  that  we 
know  of  is  hjirtly,  cxrcjit  V.  KndlicheriaTium,  and  that  is  verj'  rare,  if  in  the 
country.  All  tljo  bedding  and  .'jhow  plants  often  referred  to  under  thi.s 
name  are  true  rctargoniums.  The  Geraniums  may  also  be  readily  known  l»y 
their  regulnr  flowers,  nnd  by  having  ten  stamens,  whereas  Pclargoniuni.-i 
bavo  irregular  flowers,  and  usually  seven  stamens,  and  have  moreover  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  narrow  tube  which  runs  down  the  stalk,  and  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  base  of  a  sepal.  There  is,  however,  good  excuse  for  tho  common  mistake 
of  confouuf-ling  theso  plants,  as  at  one  time  the  genera  we  now  call  Erodium, 
Pelargonivmi,  and  Geranium,  wore  all  known  to  science  by  the  last  name] 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

BAEK-BOEINa    INSECTS. 

(SCOLYITJS  DESTKUCTOR.) 

Theee  is  one  question  regarding  bark-boring  insects  which, 
bowever  tborougbly  examined  and  apparently  finally  settled, 
every  now  and  then  reappears,  and  offers  itself  afresh  for  dis- 
cussion, according  as  new  facts  show  themselves  or  old  ones 
assume  a  new  face ;  viz.,  whether  these  insects  attack  sound 
trees,  or  confine  themselves  to  those  which  are  moribund  or 
in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

The  question  relates  not  only  to  our  present  subject,  the 
Scolytus  destructor,  but  to  a  great  many  other  bark-boring 
insects  ;  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  the 
first  on  our  list,  we  once  for  all  explain  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  time  statement  of  facts  regarding  it.  In  the  first  place, 
we  believe  the  fact  to  be  that,  while  in  general  the  trees  which 
they  attack  are  old  or  failing  in  health,  there  are  also  occa- 
sionally instances  where  they  are  found  attacking  and  more 
or  less  injuring  trees  which  to  all  outward  appearance  are  in 
perfect  health.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for  example,  a  specimen  of 
a  small  branch  of  an  elm  was  shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  scien- 
tific committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  found 
to  have  the  bark  literally  crowded  with  the  burrows  and  grubs 
of  the  Scolytus;  and  the  branch  was  sormd;  perhaps  a  little 
dry,  and  as  if  not  quite  recently  cut.  "We  remember  a  similar 
instance  occurring  at  Brussels  a  few  years  ago,  where  the 
efforts  of  the  municipality  to  plant  rows  of  ehns  in  their  new 
streets  and  boulevards  were  fi-ustrated  or  greatly  obstructed 
by  the  ravages  of  this  insect ;  and,  if  we  look  nearer  at  home, 
iu  our  parks,  we  shall  not  have  much  difiiculty  in  detecting 
them  in  trees  which,  although  perhaps  past  their  best,  are  yet 
fresh  and  green.  Notwithstanding  these  apparently  opposed 
instances,  and  many  others  which  could  be  cited  to  the  same 
effect,  we  believe  that  it  is  only  in  failing  trees  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  dread  the  attacks  of  the  insects  of  which  wo 
speak;  and  this  simply  because  if  the  Scolytus  makes  its 
attack  on  a  healthy  yomig  plant  which  yields  abundance  of 
sap,  the  grubs  are  incommoded  or  drowned  by  its  overflow  into 
their  burrows  and  around  themselves.  The  dead  and 
mummied  remains  of  these  insects,  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  found  in  their  burrows,  are  the  result  of  such  an 
incident.  It  is  only  where  there  is  such  a  lack  of  free- 
flowing  sap  that  the  grub  can  work  away  in  a  moderately 
dry  medium  that  it  can  proceed  with  comfoit  to  itself, 
or  iudeed  can  loi^g  proceed  at  all.  This  being  the  case  wc 
might  expect  that  tho  parent  insect  will  be  endowed  with  an 
instinct  to  pruide  it  to  the  selection  of  the  tree  .suited  for  the 
abode  of  itsprogeny;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  guided  to  sucli 
a  selection,  but  not  by  any  remarkable  faculty,  or  wonderful 
display  of  unreasoning  instinct.  Like  a  great  many  other  in- 
stances of  apparent  design  for  which  instinct  gets  credit,  the 
wisdom  in  this  case  is  simply  tho  necessary  result  of  the 
natural  habits  of  the  insect.  The  mother  lays  her  eggs  not 
on  the  exterior  of  the  bark,  but  in  the  gallery  which  she  her- 
self makes  in  feeding  under  or  iu  tho  bark,  and  if  the  bark  bo 
in  an  unsuitable  state  for  her  living  aud  feeding  in  it,  she  goes 
away  after  trying  it,  or  only  remains  (taking  the  chances  of  her 
condition)  if  she  can  find  no  other  refuge.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed -that  the  perfect  beetle  may  be  able  to  stand  and 
struggle  through  an  overflow  of  sap,  which  might  envelope 
and  be  fatal  to  small  grubs. 

Iu  giving  this  explanation,  wc  have  assumed  that  it  is  only 
in  trees  where  the  sap  is  deficient  that  the  Scolytus  can  live 
in  comfort;  but  although  we  have  only  made  the  assum|ition 
to  explain  tho  principle,  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  insect  will  show  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwise.  If  wc  make  due  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that 
in  every  case  to  the  contrary  there  is  one  of  two  things 
present — the  trees  attacked  are  themselves  back-going  and 
deficient  in  sap,  which  wc  imagine  to  have  been  the  case 
iu  the  example  shown  to  the  scientific  committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  the  other  day;  or  there  are  special 
circumstances  about  the  locality  which  provide  an  unusual 
quantity  of  the  old  beetles,  accompanied  with  a  scarcity  of 
their  special  trees  in  a  state  fitted  for  them  ;  they  are  thus 
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driven  by  the  want  of  these  to  settle  on  the  thriving  young 
trees  of  the  same  kind,  where  they  may  survive  for  a  short 
time  until  drowned  by  the  sap  ;  and  if  a  constant  fresh  supply 
of  old  insects  be  from  year  to  year  provided  to  renew  the 
attack,  they  may  perhaps  succeed  in  reducing  the  trees  to 
a  state  of  debility  suited  to  their  requirements,  and  then  their 
progeny  will  run  their  course  unmolested,  and  rapidly  finish 
ofi  the  trees.  This,  we  imagine,  is  what  took  place  in 
Brussels.  It  is  a  city  in  which  a  large  amount  of  wood  is 
used  for  fuel,  and  large  forests  in  the  neighboui'hood  are 
grown  for  the  purpose.  There  is  thus  constantly  a  large 
quantity  of  recently-felled  wood  around  the  city.  This  is 
brought  in  and  stacked  in  its  heart,  bearing  along  with 
it  myriads  of  bark-boring  insects,  which,  by  and  bye,  come 
out  and  search  for  trees  suited  for  their  purpose.  The 
Scolytidas  search  for  old  elms,  find  none,  and  are  driven  to 
attack  the  young  ones  planted  in  the  boulevards.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  trees  there,  having  been  transplanted  when 
large,  and  breathing  the  air  of  a  great  city,  are  not  in  the 
most  prosperous  or  vigorous  condition,  and  are  thus,  although 
young,  sufficiently  feeble  and  languid  in  their  circulation  to 
be  suited  to  their  attacks.  But  even  although  they  had  been 
the  most  vigorous  trees  in  the  world,  it  would  not  seem 
extraordinary  if,  in  time,  they  were  to  give  way  before  the 
constantly  renewed  attacks  of  fresh  hosts,  annually  brought 
in  with  the  new  supplies  of  firewood  from  without.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  as  a  fact  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
for  from  an  analogous  case,  cited  by  a  great  authority 
in  such  matters  (M.  Ferris),  it  would  appear  to  be  doubtful 
whether  that  effect  would  really  be  produced.  He  states  that 
in  his  district  (the  Landes)  there  are  a  good  many  industrial 
establishments  which  burn  great  quantities  of  logs  of  pine, 
and  for  that  purpose  make  large  stores  of  them.  Prom  these 
immense  heaps  of  logs  of  all  sizes  there  proceed  innumerable 
swarms  of  Bostrichi,  and  above  all  of  Hylurgus  piniperda, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  quite  near,  occur  some  pine  trees, 
either  isolated  or  in  groups  of  greater  or  less  extent  which 
nothing  would  seem  to  guarantee  against  their  assaults ;  and 
yet  M.  Ferris  states  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  any  one 
of  these  trees  owing  its  death  to  them.  They  suffer  more  or 
less  in  their  young  shoots,  which  serve  in  the  summer  for 
refuge  and  nourishment  to  the  Hylurgus,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  very  grave  disturbance  which  these  attacks, 
when  much  multiplied,  cause  to  the  economy  of  the  trees, 
there  still  remains  to  them  sufficient  vigour  and  health  to 
discourage  more  serious  enterprises.  The  reason  of  their 
immunity  he  supposes  to  be  that  the  Stone  Pine 
(P.  pinaster)  is  there  in  its  own  country,  and  that  the  climate 
and  soil  agree  with  it  so  completely  that  it  is  there  able  to 
resist  morbid  causes  to  which  it  elsewhere  proves  more 
vulnerable. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  says  he,  "I  could  show — for  the  traces 
stiU  exist — pines,  and  more  especially  elms,  attacked  and 
riddled  by  ill-advised  Bostrichi  and  Scolyti,  born  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  without  doubt  pressed  to  lay  their  eggs, 
and  whose  attempts  have  been  defeated  and  projects  dis- 
concerted by  the  powerful  sap.  I  have  quite  recently 
predicted  a  similar  result  to  one  of  my  friends  who  was  in 
much  alarm  at  the  invasion  by  Scolyti  of  an  avenue  of  young 
elms,  which  he  was  anxious  to  preserve,  and  which  came  from 
felled  trunks  lying  not  far  off,  and  the  event  bore  out  my 
predictions,  which  I  had  based  on  the  evident  vigour  of  these 
trees."  _  The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  con- 
siderations is  that  where  the  trees  are  strong  and  vigorous  we 
need  not  fear  insects,  and  that  if  they  are  attacked,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  supply  it  with  nourishment,  so  as  to  improve  its 
vigour  and  strengthen  its  constitution.  A.  M. 

{To  lie  continued.) 


"War  With  Insects"  (see  p.  445).— This  should  have  been 
called  "  War  with  Peach  Trees."  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
iniurions  to  a  Peach  tree  than  the  appHcation  of  wet  paint,  or  even 
the  proximity  of  wet  paint ;  the  very  scent  of  the  paint  would 
inevitably  kill  the  tree.  As  to  aphides  and  "thousands  of  little 
snails  being  captured  darting  out,"  I  would  say  with  Tennyson  of 
the  departing  year,  "let  them  go;"  but  I  can  assure  your  corres- 
pondent, after  noting  aphides  for  fifty  years,  that  they  never  dart  j 


they  insert  their  trunks  in  the  epidermis,  and  generally  remain 
iirmly  fixed  for  hfe.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  a  last  brood  of 
aphides  appears,  and  these  have  wings ;  but  they  never  "  dart." 
Each  particular  aphis  opens  his  filmy  wings,  and  waits  for  the  breeze 
to  take  him  off  his  legs,  when  he  is  borne,  nolens  volens,  wherever 
the  breeze  likes  to  carry  him.  The  motion  is  floating,  not  darting ; 
like  a  little  feather,  he  has  no  will  of  his  own ;  he  must  go  where 
the  wind  pleases.  I  will  not  contest  the  point  about  the  snails ; 
they  may  "dart  in  and  out";  but  from  some  little  acquaintance 
with  their  habits,  I  think  it  unlikely.  We  entomologists  are  con- 
tinually evincing  a  very  strong  desire  to  help  the  gardeners,  hut 
the  gardeners  invariably  reject  our  services  on  the  plea  that  we  are 
not  practical  men ;  and  I  feel  there  is  no  help  for  it  until  an  entire 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  the  gardener — until  he  will  consent 
to  learn  of  the  entomologist,  and  try  to  attain  some  knowledge  of  his 
insect  enemies.  Thanks  to  the  late  Mr.  Walsh,  to  Dr.  Park,  and  to 
Mr.  Riley,  this  great  work  is  progressing  nobly  in  America ;  there 
a  man  who  understands  entomology  is  respected  as  a  teacher,  here 
he  is  condemned  as  a  visionary  ;  he  who  can  train  a  Peach  tree  or 
a  Pear  tree  to  a  particular  pattern  on  a  wall,  is  regarded  as  the  only 
practical  man.  Beheve  me,  some  knowledge  of  insects  is  as  needful 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  spade,  or  the  hoe,  or  the  pruning. 
knife ;  and  untU  we  can  induce  gardeners  to  acquire  that  httle 
knowledge,  they  will  handle  the  spade  and  the  hoe  and  the  pruuing- 
knife  in  vain. — Edwaed  Newjiax. 
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THE    PALM    HOUSE. 

This  noble  structure  still  ranks  amongst  the  finest  erections 
of  the  kind  that  exist  in  any  country.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Decimus  Bui'ton,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Eichard  Turner,  of 
Dublin,  in  1849.  It  represents  the  first  application,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  malleable  iron  beams  for  the  support  of  curved  roofs, 
set  on  foundations  of  masonry.  No  timber  whatever  is  used 
in  its  construction. 

."^s  regards  general  arrangements  they  can  be  easily  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at  the  annexed  illustrations  and  at  the  ground- 
plan  and  sections  which  we  pubUshed  last  week.  The  central 
portion  consists  of  a  square  with  two  wings,  each  having  semi- 
cu'cular  ends,  the  centre  being  raised  above  the  rest  of  the 
bnUding  so  as  to  afford  accommodation  for  large  plants.  The 
roof  is  furnished  with  a  continuous  lanthorn,  in  which  the 
sashes  for  ventilation  open  and  shut  simultaneously  by  means 
of  machinery.  This  lanthorn  is  in  keeping  with  the  base  and 
plinth,  which  is  also  provided  with  ventilators  for  the  admis- 
sion of  ah". 

Bound  the  central  portion  is  a  gallery  which  is  reached  by 
two  oylindi'ical  iron  staiixases,  one  for  ascending  and  the  other 
for  descending,  and  from  this  gallery  the  whole  of  the  magni- 
ficent pabns  and  other  tropical  vegetation,  with  which  the 
house  is  furnished,  can  be  viewed  with  advantage.  The  ex- 
terior outline  or  contour  is  semi-ellipse,  a  form  very  suitable 
for  a  house  of  such  large  dimensions.  The  extreme  length  is 
about  362  feet,  width  of  centre  100  feet,  wings  60  feet,  length  of 
centre  137  feet,  wing  (each)  112  feet,  height  of  centre  63  feet, 
wings  27  feet.  It  is  set  on  a  slightly  elevated  terrace,  where  it 
has  remained  without  a  single  settlement  or  subsidence  in  any 
part,  or  almost  the  fracture  of  a  pane  of  glass,  since  its  erec- 
tion. The  glass  and  glazing  were  entrusted  by  Mr.  Turner  to 
Messrs.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  the  glass  being  of  a  peculiar 
tint  of  green,  then  thought  to  be  most  suitable  for  palms  and 
other  plants  intended  to  be  gi'own  under  it. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  very  simple.  They  consist 
of  a  wide  side-shelf  all  round,  with  a  series  of  ranges  of 
hot-water  pipes  underneath  it ;  the  fiooring,  supported  on  piers 
of  masonry,  is  of  perforated  cast-iron,  under  which  is  the  main 
heating  apparatus,  consisting  of  hot-water  pipes  spread  over 
the  whole  surface.  No  other  material  but  iron  could  have 
answered  the    purposes  for  which  this  building  is  intended 
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— for  plants  I'eqiiiring  great  space,  great  heat,  and  great 
moisture.  This  building,  in  short,  well  illustrates  the  great 
superiority  of  curvilinear  iron  houses  for  all  very  large 
structures  in  gardens,  its  effect  being  very  satisfactory  from 
every  point  of  \ie-w.  We  have  seldom  seen  large  conservatories 
of  the  opposite  style  pleasing  in  effect,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  they  are  better  for  plants.  The  great 
Temperate  House  at  Kew  is  a  noble  structure,  but  there  are 
few  who  would  not  prefer  the  older  Palm  House.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  any  persons  loving  their  country,  not  to  say  loving 
gardens,  should  erect  such  a  structure  as  the  new  palm  house 
in  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  with  this  in  existence  as  an  example. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  every  botanic  garden  to  rival  Kew 
with  a  palm  house,  but  the  j-^rinciple  may  be  applied  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  is  only  one  style  of  palm  house  that  we 
should  think  worthy  of  being  named  in  connection  with  that 
at  Kew,  and  that  is  such  as  the  palm  house  at  Edinburgh.  In 
this  case  the  sides  of  massive  stone  lend  a  more  stately  air  to 
the  structure  than  if  the  curvilinear  ribs  started  from  near  the 
ground.  Palms,  as  Mr.  M'Nab  has  shown,  thrive  perfectly  in 
such  a  structm-e. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Burton  for  the  loan  of  some 
of  the  noble  series  of  drawings,  originally  made  by  Mr.  Deci- 
mus  Bui'tou  for  the  larger  structures  at  Kew,  and  froin  these 
the  drawings  for  The  Garden  have  been  made.  We  feel  bound 
to  state  in  conclusion  that  this  and  other  houses  built  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Dublin,  do  him  great  credit.  We  have  now  seen 
them  in  many  gardens,  private  and  public,  and  they  always 
seemed  to  us,  judged  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view, 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  fairest  garden,  and  always  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  perfect  health  of  the  plants.  The  iron 
range  at  Glasnevin,  the  conservatory  in  the  Eegent's  Park, 
and  the  range  at  Killakee  are  cases  in  point. 
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THE    PLANES. 

BY  GEORGE  GOBDON,  A.L.S. 
II. — THE    OKIENTAL   PLANE    (PLATAMUS   ORIEKTALIS- 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  East 
spreading  branches  and  a  massive  trunk, 
character,  however,  is  its  being  massive  and 
open  and  varied  in  outline,  with  the  lower 
tending  horizontally  to  a  considerable  distance, 
able  circumstances  it  attains  a  height  of  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  large  dimensions  near  the  ground  ;  but  it 
soon  divides  into  numerous  huge  spreading  arms  or  branches, 
which,  together  with  the  stem,  are  covered  with  smooth, 
whitish-grey  bark,  that  scales  off  every  year  in  rather  large, 
irregular  patches,  while  the  bark  on  the  smaller  branches  and 
younger  portions  of  the  tree  is  more  persistent,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  sometimes  tinted  with  purple. 

The  Platauus  orientalis  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Western  India,  where  it  extends  as  far  as  Cash- 
mere. It  is  also  found  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  in  Sicily ;  but  most  probably  it  is  not  indigenous 
to  those  countries.  It  is  likewise  fovmd  on  Mount  Etna,  as 
high  as  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  the  "  Chinar"  of  the  Persians  and  the  people  of  Western 
India,  and  the"Doobl"of  theArabians.  "  Griffith,  in  his  "  Notes 
on  Western  India,"  says  the  "  Chinar"  is  common  in  Affghan- 
istan  at  a  place  called  Otipore,  where  it  forms  a  large  and  hand- 
some tree,  but  with  a  trunk  never  of  any  great  height,  and 
with  the  branches,  when  left  to  themselves,  dependent,  and  of 
a  great  size.  He  also  found  the  "  Chinar"  common  in  the 
province  of  lOiorassan,  at  Ghuznee,  in  Cabul,  Jalalabad,  and 
Candahar.  He  states  that  a  long  avenue  of  it  is  a  distinguishinn- 
feature  in  the  city  of  Ispahan.  '^ 

Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Eesidenoe  at  Constantinople,"  says  that 
the  great  tree  of  Buykdere  is  an  Oriental  Plane  of  tremendous 
size,  rising  from  the  middle  of  a  valley ;  it  measures  forty-seven 
yards  in  circumference  at  its  base,  and  the  branches  afford 
shade  to  a  circular  area  of  ISO  yards  ;  he  also  assures  us  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  statement,  as  he  measured  the 
tree  himself  m  1836.  He  says,  however,  that  this  vast  stem 
divides   into  fourteen  branches,  some  of    which  issue  from 


below  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  and  some  do  not  divide 
till  they  rise  seven  or  eight  feet  above  it.  One  of  the  largest  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  affords  a  cabin  to  shelter  a 
husbandman.  This,  if  it  can  be  considered  a  single  tree,  is 
certainly  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and,  as  is  con- 
jectured by  De  CandoUe,  must  be  more  than  two  thousand 
years  old. 

The  leaves  of  this  Plane  are  large,  frequently  measuring 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  inches  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  palmate,  wedge-shaped,  or  tapering  to  the  footstalk, 
and  deeply  divided  into  five  pointed  lobes  or  acute  segments, 
the  three  outer  of  which  are  cuneate,  and  sometimes  again 
slightly  lobed,  and  all  are  furnished  towards  the  points  with 
acute  indentations  or  large  serratures  on  the  margins ;  the 
petioles  are  rather  long,  and  the  principal  veins  palmately 
divided.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  when  they  first  appear 
in  spring,  are  covered  all  over  with  a  dense  silky  wool  of  a 
rusty  brown  colour,  but  which  soon  sheds,  and,  by  the  time 
the  leaves  are  fully  matured,  totally  disappears ;  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  becomes  quite  glabrous  and  of  a  shining 
green  colour,  while  underneath  they  are  much  paler,  and 
slightly  tomentose  in  the  angles  of  the  veins  and  on  the  prin- 
cipal ribs  ;  the  stipules  are  entire,  and  the  petioles  so  swelled 
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including  footstalk. 


at  the  base  as  to  cover  the  buds  ;  the  flowers  are  smalf  and  in 
close  balls  or  heads,  which  appear  before  the  leaves  in  spring, 
and  the  seeds  in  fine  seasons  ripen  late  in  autumn,  but  the 
balls  which  contain  them  mostly  hang  on  the  tree  until  the 
following  spring;  the  balls  or  seed-heads  of  this  Plane  are 
thickly  furnished  externally  with  stiff,  bristly  points,  and 
elevated  conical-shaped  nipples,  covered  with  a  silky  down, 
and  vary  very  much  in  size,  some  of  the  balls  being  one  incli 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  while  others  are  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  They  are  produced  on  long,  zig-zag,  pendu- 
lous peduncles,  sometimes  six  inches  in  length,  and  beariu<^ 
from  three  to  six  balls  or  heads  on  each,  generally  crowded 
together,  or  but  at  short  distances  apart. 

The  Oriental  Plane  was  first  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
and  finest  trees  of  it,  near  London,  are  at  Mount  Grove,  Hamp- 
stead  ;  in  1838  these  had  attained  a  height  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet,  with  massive  trunks.  It  has  the  following  syno- 
nyms, viz.,  Platanus  cashmeriana,  nepalensis,  and  indica. 
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Jeffrey's  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Besides  conifers,  Jeffrey  also  introduced  many  deciduous  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  sent  home  by  him  had  been 
introduced,  while  others  were  known  only  by  name,  but  had  not  been 
previously  sent  home.  One  of  the  latter  is  Nutallia  cerasiformis,  a 
shrub  belonging  to  the  Rose  tribe.  This  plant  ranks  amongst  the 
earliest  leafing  shrubs  now  cultivated  in  the  open  garden.  The 
ilowers  are  in  racemes  not  unlike  the  white  variety  of  the  Eibes 
sanguineum.  Although  the  Xuttallia  flowers  freely  in  the  open 
border,  it  is  wonderfully  improved  in  appearance  when  grown  against 
a  wall.  Among  the  numerous  herbaceous  plants  sent  home,  those 
really  new  which  have  come  under  my  observation  are  the  Dodeoatheon 
JufEreyii  and  Pentstemon  Jeffreyii. 

As  Jeffrey's  expedition  to  British  Columbia  turned  out  a  pro- 
sperous undertaking,  its  promoters  were  induced  to  organize 
another  expedition  for  the  farther  exploration  of  these  coniferous 
regions.  After  several  preliminary  meetings,  it  was  ultimately 
arranged  to  send  out  another  collector,  and  llr.  Robert  Brown,  an 
enthusiastic  Scotch  botanist,  was  selected  to  undertake  this  second 
expedition.  He  started  in  March  1863,  and  was  absent  for  nearly 
four  years.  Of  conifers  (the  collection  of  which  was  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  mission),  comparatively  few,  however,  were 
received  from  him ;  but  these  I  shall  noiv  enumerate. 

Of  the  genus  Finns,  seeds  of  the  true  P.  Murrayana  of  Jeffrey 
came  up  freely,  being  readily  distinguished  by  the  green  colour  of 
the  leaves  and  beautiful  upright  habit  of  growth.  Of  the  genus 
Picea,  one  kind  only  came  up,  named  P.  grandis.  This  plant  is 
evidently  one  of  the  forms  previously  introduced  as  P.  lasiocarpa, 
certainly  not  the  true  P.  grandis  of  Douglas. 

ABIES. 
Of  this  genus  seeds  of  several  kinds  were  received,  and  two  sent 
homo  as  new  were  provisionally  named — one,  Abies  Parryana,  and 
the  other,  A.  Hanbuiyana.  The  former  has  turned  out  to  be 
identical  with  the  Abies  Pattoniana  first  introduced  by  Jeffrey,  while 
the  A.  Hanburyana  seems  to  be  nearly  allied.  Its  leaves,  however, 
are  longer,  broader,  and  somewhat  undulated.  Some  seeds  of  Abies 
Douglasii  were  sent  home  by  Mr.  Brown.  They  soon  grew,  but 
have  a  light-green  colour,  and  much  covered  with  resinous  blisters 
in  the  young  state,  like  those  raised  from  Jeffrey's  impoi'tiitions, 
having  a  habit  almost  identical  with  the  early  plants  raised  from 
British  ripened  seed,  certainly  very  different  in  colour  from  those 
sent  homo  by  Di  ummond  daring  the  Franklin  expedition,  or  by  the 
ill-fated  David  Douglas  during  1826.  I  feel  convinced  that  there 
is  a  variety  of  the  A.  Douglasii  yet  to  be  sent  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district,  infinitely  superior  to  the  generality  of  A. 
Douglasii  seedlings  received  during  recent  years,  having  dark 
evergreen  leaves,  perfectly  hardy,  very  upright  in  growth,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  forest  purposes.  Those  sent  home  by 
Drummond  are  of  this  character.  Some  plants  sent  out  by  nursery- 
men under  the  name  of  A.  Douglasii  taxifolia  may  be  this  variety, 
bat  certainly  not  all,  as  some  varieties  cultivated  under  this  name 
are  rather  tender,  and  have  more  or  less  a  drooping  habit. 

SEED    COLLECTISG. 

There  is  a  circumstance  to  which  seed  collectors  pay  very  little 
attention,  but  which  calls  for  careful  observation.  Seeds  are  not 
unfrequeutly  procured  from  medinm-sized  trees  growing  along  the 
outskirts  of  pine  forests.  In  such  situations  it  is  often  impossible 
to  depend  on  the  progeny.  The  pollen  of  most  coniferous  trees  is 
produced  in  very  large  quantities,  and  is  often  blown  about  to  a 
considerable  distance.  To  this  cause  I  attribute  the  sickly  condition 
of  the  plants  raised  from  much  of  our  home-ripened  seeds,  as  is 
observable  in  Abies  Menziesii,  A.  Douglasii,  Picea  nobilis,  Pinus 
mouticola,  P.  Laricio,  and  oi/hers.  Such  oxamijles  prove  the  necessity 
of  foreign  seed-collectors  penetrating  the  pine  forests  in  order  to 
secure  seeds  in  a  pure  ancl  perfect  state.  The  rarer  species  of 
conifers  now  cultivated  in  this  country  are  not  yet  to  be  had  in  such 
quantities  as  to  bo  grown  in  a  forest  condition.  The  chances,  there- 
tor,  of  impure  seed  aro  very  great. 

EAIILY  CONIJiG. 
A  circumstance  connected  with  the  early  coning  of  certain 
recently  introduced  conifers  into  this  country  deserves  investigation. 
On  inquiry,  it  will  bo  found  that  early  coning  may  be  attributed 
to  several  causes.  For  many  years  the  newer  conifers  were 
generally  grown  in  pots  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  when  planted  out  the  roots  were  often 
matted  together,  rendering  it  often  impossible  to  extricate  them 
without    injuring    the    plants.      Such    specimens   were   generally 


planted  with  their  balls  of  adherent  earth  entU'e.  For  several 
years  these  trees  get  on  well,  but  in  time  sicken  from  a  strangulation 
of  their  roots,  which  results  in  early  coning.  Another  mode  of 
bringing  young  trees  into  a  coning  condition,  is  the  tying  the  stems 
upright  which  happen  to  be  leaning  to  one  side,  from  wind  or  other 
causes.  The  tying  which  some  of  these  plants  are  often  subjected 
to,  and  the  after  neglect  of  taking  off  Ugaments  used,  has  a  tendency 
to  cut  into  the  bark  on  one  side,  and  ofteus  weakens  the  top,  which 
results  in  early  coning.  Another  cause  is  from  transplanting,  and 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  plants  of  the  Picea  nobilis.  Although 
transplanting  is  often  done  for  this  express  purpose,  I  have  my 
doubts  if  the  progeny  of  such  trees  can  be  relied  on  for  producing 
permanent  healthy  plants.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  these 
premature  methods  of  inducing  cones  will  produce  a  sickly  progeny. 
It  will  be  a  service  if  those  who  have  had  experience  in  seedlings 
thus  produced  will  kindly  give  the  results  of'  their  experience ;  it 
would  confer  a  favour  on  many  cultivators,  by  saving  the  extensive 
planting  of  trees  that  will  not  ultimately  succeed.  The  sickly  state 
of  many  of  our  young  larch  plantations,  I  much  fear,  is  owing  to 
carelessness  in  seed  collecting. 

THUJAS. 
Of  this  genus  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds  was  sent  home 
by  Mr.  Brown,  under  the  name  of  Thuja  Craigana.  These  have  the 
appearance  of  T.  gigantea  sent  home  by  Jeffrey,  or  the  varieties 
sent  by  other  collectors  under  the  names  of  T.  Lobbii  and  T. 
Menziesii.  The  varieties  of  Thuja  received  at  different  times  from 
British  Columbia  are  numerous,  and  from  the  slight  difference 
observable  in  them,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  seeds  must  have 
been  collected  from  trees  growing  on  different  soDs  and  situations. 

JUNIPERUS. 

Of  this  genus  several  interesting  species  are  to  be  seen  amongst 
the  dried  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Brown.  Several  packets  of 
Juniperus  seed  were  also  sent  home.  The  only  one  named  by  him 
was  J.  Henryana,  of  which  two  distinct  varieties  have  come  up, 
and  are  now  in  cultivation.  As  the  true  plant  has  not  been 
described,  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  was  originally  intended  to 
bear  that  name. 

DECIDUOUS   TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

Seeds  of  these  were  also  distributed ;  of  the  former,  Prunus 
Pattoniana  appears  to  be  distinct,  although  more  of  a  shrub  than 
of  tree  growth.  M.ahonia  Balfouriaua  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Mahonia  Aquifolium,  introduced  from  California  in  1821.  A  species 
sent  without  a  name  has  turned  out  to  be  Spirtea  ariajfoUa. 

THE  BUNCH  AND  OTHEll  GRASSES. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful  introductions  by  Mr.  Broivn  was  the 
Bunch  grass  (Elymus  condensatns).  This  grass  is,  without  exception, 
one  of  the  earliest  we  have  in  Britain,  the  leaves  can  be  cut  about 
twenty-four  inches  long  at  the  beginning  of  March,  while  this  year 
it  was  nearly  thirty  inches,  and  before  the  end  of  September  the 
plants  measure  from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  height.  Although  intro- 
duced during  186-1,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  receiving  that  attention 
which  I  think  it  justly  deserves.  This  grass  should  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  by  competent  parties,  and  its  merits  given  to  the  public. 
It  seeds  abundantly  iu  this  country,  and  if  found  to  possess  sufficient 
nutritive  qualities  it  could  be  readily  increased.  Seeds  of  sevei-al 
pasture  grasses  were  also  received  and  grew  freely,  but  I  liave  not 
heard  of  any  good  that  has  resulted  from  them.  Besides  grasses, 
seeds  of  many  herbaceous  plants  were  also  distributed. 

ENCOUE-iGEMENT  TOR  FURTIIER  EXPLORATION. 
Mr.  Brown's  mission  ended  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  Looking 
through  the  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  Jeffrey  and  Brown,  as  well 
as  the  introductions  of  Douglas,  there  appears  yet  to  be  ample  scope 
in  North  West  America  for  a  collector  to  go  over  the  same  gi-ound 
again.  The  original  habitats  of  Picea  amabilis  and  P.  grandis  of 
Douglas  do  not  appear  to  have  been  touched  upon  by  any  other 
party,  as  no  true  seeds  of  these  two  .species  have  again  been  procured. 
The  Pinus  Balfouriaua  and  the  true  P.  flexilis  have  only  been  sent 
home  by  Jeftrijy  ;  and  the  Abies  llaidMayaua  and  Juniperus  Ueuryana 
only  by  Brown.  Judging  from  the  dried  specimens  received  from 
the  various  collectors,  interesting  spccimeus  of  Pinus,  Picea,  Abies. 
Thuja,  and  Juniperus,  have  yet  to  bo  introduced.  In  these  extensive 
and  comparatively  unexplored  regions,  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations 
must  bo  met  with  particularly  adapted  for  certain  sjiecics  of  conifers. 
Suitable  spots,  as  damp,  dry,  loamy,  or  peaty,  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  cei-tain  plants,  aro  frequertly  very  limited  in  extent.  A 
collector  may  therefore  pass  within  a  few  hundred  yai-ds  of  so;n;- 
rare  species  and  never  see  them.  From  these  regions  a  vast  amount 
of  novelties  have  yet  to  be  procured,  and  such  as  would  rewaixl  any 
young  and  enterprising  collector.  Ja.mes  M'Naii. 
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MOUNT    EDGCUMBB. 

This  is  a  noble  aud  extensive  place,  surrounded  by  a  finely- 
undulated  park,  stocked  Tvith  deer  and  furnished  with  fine 
trees,  consisting  of  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  and  Chestnut.  It  also 
contains  some  very  large  evergreen  Oaks,  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
(which,  for  spread  of  branches  or  size  generally,  one  seldom 
sees  elsewhere).  Thorns  of  select  and  beautiful  kinds,  and 
other  ornamental  trees.  From  the  higher  lying  ground  the 
views,  both  of  sea  and  land,  are  marvellously  fine,  embracing, 
as  they  do,  the  town  of  Plymouth,  with  its  bay,  shipping,  and 
dockyard,  Drake's  Island,  and  extensive  inland  tracts  of  the 
lovely  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  In  short,  few  places 
are  so  charmingly  situated  as  Mount  Edgcumbe,  from  which 
can  be  seen  Dartmoor,  with  its  wonderful  rocks  and  tors,  as 
well  as  Lord  Morley's  park  and  domain,  and  other  gentlemen's 
seats. 

The  wide  and  diversified  prospects  that  rise  on  every  side, 
of  towering  hill,  flowery  vale,  furzy  down,  and  fertile  field, 
are  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  the 
most  pleasing  sens- 
ations. The  penin- 
sula occupied  by 
Mount  Edgcumbe 
stretches  out  its 
majestic  heights, 
crowned  by  the 
noblest  woods,  into 
the  ocean,  where  the 
waves  break  over 
reefs  of  black  rock 
that  lie  at  the  base 
of  the  Dragged  cliffs. 
This  beautiful  do- 
main is  one  of  the 
most  noticeable 
features  in  the  land- 
scape of  Plymouth 
Sound.  It  may  be 
viewed  to  perfection 
from  the  command- 
ing eminence  oppo- 
site Mount  Wise. 
Here  the  whole  of 
the  expanse  of  its 
magnificent  scenery, 
as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring landscape, 
is  spread  out  un- 
broken to  the  view,  and  may  be  taken  in  at  one  comprehensive 
glance.  Its  appearance  from  the  Plymouth  Hoe  is  also 
particularly  fine.  The  noble  woods,  rising  tier  above  tier,  with 
here  and  there  patches  of  bright  green,  the  blue  sky  beyond, 
and  the  deep  tints  of  the  water  around,  dotted  with  vessels, 
all  combine  to  form  a  very  pleasing  picture. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  park  is  a  splendid  avenue  of  gigantic 
trees.  These  extend  in  unbroken  order  nearly  up  to  the  house 
itself,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position.  The  trees  are 
so  arranged  as  to  form  three  avenues — one  very  wide  central 
promenade  with  side  aisles.  To  om-  left  we  catch  pretty 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  thi'ough  the  openings  in  the  trees, 
which  are  here  tastefully  arranged.  To  the  left  of  the  house 
is  a  high  walk,  leading  to  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
groimds,  while  further  to  the  left  is  a  lower  path,  which 
passes  in  many  places  close  to  the  sea. 

"What  is  called  "  Lady  Emma's  Cottage "  is  a  pleasant 
resting-place,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wood,  a  "  most  delight- 
ful solitude  of  venerable  trees,"  which  tower  up  to  a  great 
height  rendering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  shady  and 
enjoyable.  There  is,  too,  a  pretty  little  garden  in  front  of  this 
cottage,  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  overhanging  woods. 
In  due  course  we  arrive  at  an  upper  walk,  called  the  Great 
Terrace,  or  Lam-el  Walk,  and  proceed  along  through  a  dense 


Mount  Edgcumbe  from  the  Sea. 


plantation  of  fir  and  other  trees  towards  Picklecombe,  our  path 
being  at  a  considerable  elevation  from  the  sea,  which  lies  far 
below  us.  The  Valley  of  Picklecombe  has,  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity, a  building  intended  to  represent  a  ruined  chapel, 
from  which  the  prospect  is  strikingly  pretty,  the  little  valley 
sloping  away  gradually  towards  the  sea.  On  the  further  side 
of  this  valley  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  this 
charming  domain.  A  portion  of  the  Great  Terrace  continues 
in  this  direction,  the  road  winding  along  among  the  most 
delightful  variations  of  foliage,  arranged  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  with  true  artistic  taste.  Here  we  find  the  Portugal 
Laurel,  the  Laurustiuus,  the  Arbutus,  and  other  evergreens  and 
flowering  shrubs,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  cliff  on 
either  side  ;  while  on  our  left,  as  we  proceed,  we  are  attracted 
to  various  openings  in  the  shrubbery,  through  which  we  catch 
tiny  glimpses  of  the  sea  dotted  with  sails,  while  ever  and 
anon  our  ears  are  pleasantly  assailed  by  the  murmur  of  the 
waves  as  they  beat  in  regular  cadence  some  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  This  walk  retains  the  same  charming  appearance 
throughout  the  year,  the  woodlands  being  almost  entirely 
composed  of  evergreens.  One  Laurel  tree  has  reached  the 
astonishing  altitude  of  fifty  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 

largest  of   its  kind 
in  Europe. 

The  mansion  itself 
boasts  of  consider- 
able antiquity, 
having  been  erected 
in  1550  by  Sir 
Eichard  Edgcumbe. 
It  is  in  the  castel- 
lated style,  battle- 
mented,  and  had 
originally  circular 
towers  at  each 
angle,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century 
these  towers  were 
converted  into  an 
octagonal  form. 

The  gardens, 
which  are  very  ex- 
tensive, possess 
some  fine  terraces, 
from  which  are 
obtained  the  most 
delightful  views 
imaginable  in  every 
direction.  The 
rosary  itself  is  worth 
travelling  a  great 
many  miles  to  see  ; 
and  the  flower  gardens  are  both  extensive  and  varied.  The 
English  flower  garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  embellished  with  some  very  fine  trees,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  a  grandold  Cedar,  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  which 
has  so  outgrown  its  space  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  some  of 
the  boughs  to  be  lopped  off,  while  others  are  chained  up.  On  a 
seat  beneath  this  tree  are  inscribed  some  appropriate  lines 
from  Cowper's  "  Task."  Another  large  Cedar  measures 
twenty-one  feet  in  circumference  at  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  its  branches  spread  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter.  There 
are  besides  some  Cork  trees,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  brave 
old  English  Oak.  What  is  called  the  French  fiower  garden 
is  a  small  square  enclosure  bounded  by  a  high  hedge,  cut 
close,  of  various  evergreens.  The  garden  is  laid  out  as  a 
parterre,  with  a  basin  and  jet  d'eau  in  the  midst  issuing 
from  rockwork  intermixed  with  shells,  and  sui'rounded  by 
trellis  work,  on  which  numerous  creepers  are  trained.  In 
the  Italian  garden  is  a  lofty  orangery,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  having  a  Doric  front,  designed  by  Lord  Chelmsford. 
Into  this  bunding  the  orange  trees,  which  include  many 
fine  specimens,  are  removed  during  the  winter  months, 
but  in  summer  they  are  tastefully  arranged  in  long  avenues 
in  the  garden.  This  garden  is  encircled  by  a  fine  bank 
of  flowering   shrubs  and  evergreens,  in  the  centre  of  which 
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is  placed  a  basin  of  Tvater,  ivith  a  superb  marble  fountain. 
In  the  shrubberries,  one  of  the  most  striking  featui-es 
belonging  to  the  place,  are  some  magnificent  examples  of 
Arbutus  and  common  and  Portugal  Laurels,  of  a  height  and 
size  equal  to  those  of  some  timber  trees ;  other  evergreens, 
too,  acquire  proportionate  dimensions.  The  Bamboos  here 
are  unequalled  for  beauty  and  elegance ;  and  the  scarlet 
Indian  Tree  and  other  Ehododendrons  grow  with  surprising 
luxurLance ;  as  do  also  Camellias,  Myrtles,  Chinese  Azaleas,  and 
Heaths.  Indeed,  plants  which  need  the  protection  of  glass 
in  other  parts  of  England  succeed  perfectly  out  of  doors  in 
this  favoured  climate,  and  acquire  wonderful  luxuriance.  A 
lovely  Malvaceous  plant  (Abutilon  vitifolium)  grows  here  to 
the  size  of  a  tree,  which,  for  months  together,  is  loaded  with 
beautiful  mauve-coloured  flowers,  each  as  large  as  a  crown 
jiiece,  making  a  glorious  display.  The  foliage  is  handsome 
and  vine-like.  Slount  Edgcumbe  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
Magnolias,  of  which  it  contains  many  varieties — large  and 
graud  examples  of  that  fine  genus.  Conifers,  too,  such  as 
Sequoias  (Wellingtonia),  Araucarias,  Pinuses,  Abies,  Junipers, 
Cypresses,  Cryptomerias,  and  others,  may  also  be  found  here 
as  large  and  fiue  as  iu  any  other  county  in  England.  Espe- 
cially are  there 
beautiful  groves  of 
Pinasters,  which 
here  acquire  large 
sizes.     Jas.  Baekes. 


THE    SIX    OF 
SPADES. 

CUAFTEE   XIII. 

The  President's 
Loctm'e-(conduded). 

You  have  seen  a 
well-Vired  hunter 
turned  out  for  his 
summer's  run,  when 
the  soft  showers  of 
April  have  made  the 
grasses  green,  and 
ere  the  suns  of  May, 
opening  the  Butter- 
cups, have  con  verted 
every  pasture  into  a 
Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold.  For  half-a- 
dozen  seconds,  when 
the  groom  has 
quietly  slipped  over 
his  nose  the  old 
"exercising  bridle'' 

which  he  knows  so  well,  he  stands  gazing  in  amazement 
and  perplexity,  astonished  as  the  rustic  who,  having  formed 
his  idea  of  cities  from  the  occasional  contemplation  of  a 
.small  market  tow7i  in  the  distance,  sees  for  the  first  time 
from  some  commanding  height  great  London  spread  out 
before  him.  Hardl}^  at  first,  can  he  (I  am  referring  now 
to  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two,  the  horse) — hardly  at  first 
can  he  realise  his  freedom;  it  seems  to  him  too  good  to 
be  true;  but  suddenly  he  apprehends  the  liappiness  of  his 
state,  and  with  a  wild  whinny  of  delight  ho  is  away  at 
S])ccd,  kicking  as  ho  goes,  and  giving  ample  demonstration  to 
eye  and  ear  that  he  thoroughly  appreciates  his  new  libertj'. 
By  and  bye  he  may  condescend  to  a  majestic  trot,  coming 
towards  you  with  head  erect,  lithe,  supple,  elastic,  "  scarcely 
touching  the  ground,  he's  so  proud  and  elate,"  and  exhibiting 
a  dignity  .'uid  grace  and  |)0wcr.  which  you  can  sec  in  no  other 
animal,  and  only  in  him  wlion  thus  unusually  excited.  After 
a  while,  perhaps,  he  may  treat  eye  and  nostril  to  a  sight  and 
Bcent  of  the  young,  tender  herbage  ;  but  he  is  much  too  hapjiy 
to  eat.  Were  ho  less  so,  he  would  hesitate  where  to  begin, 
like  the  schoolboy,  whom  you  treat  at  the  confectioner's,  and 
bid,  in  Lear's  words,  "  take  all."  But  now  he  has  youth's 
gladness  without  its  apiietite,  and  he  is  i-acing  off  again, 
head  down  and  heels  iu  the  air,  as  though  about  to  rehearse 
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a  series  of  somersaults  for  the  edification  of   some  favoured 
hippodrome. 

A  like  joyous  consternation,  a  like  embarrassment  of  happi- 
ness are  mine,  my  friends,  when,  released  from  the  introductory 
part  of  my  lecture,  from  my  allegorical  snatfle,  I  find  myself 
free  to  expatiate  upon  a  field — of  roses,  turned  out  as  it  were 
into  the  "  rosea  rui-a  Velini,"  into  those  rose  fields  near  Ghaze- 
poor,  which  the  great  Bishop  Heber  tells  us  extended  over 
many  hundi-ed  acres,  or  into  that "  beautiful  plain  covered  with 
innumerable  roses,"  of  which  we  read  in  the  more  recent 
"  Wanderings  of  an  Artist."  So  let  me  have  a  metaphorical 
gallop  to  relieve  my  exuberance  of  delight ;  or  rather,  suice  the 
rosarium  is  not  good  galloping  groimd,  let  me,  like  some  night- 
ingale just  arrived  in  a  rose  nursery,  and  who  can  "  scarce  get 
out  his  notes  for  joy,"  take  a  preliminary  fiy  over  the  premises, 
with  obligate  and  irregular  music,  ere  I  settle  down  to  sing 
in  a  more  measured  time  and  in  a  more  usual  key. 

Hurrah,  than,  for  the  royal  Rose  !  for  a  Queen  who,  like  our 
own  Victoria,  reigns  the  wide  world  over  in  loving  hearts. 
Hurrah  for  old  England's  emblem,  emblem  true  of  a  happy 
land,  whose  sons  flush  quickly  with  a  righteous  anger  to  resent 
injustice  and  to  defend  the  right,  and  whose  daughters  blush 

with  a  roseate 
beauty,  with  the 
"  shame,  which  is  a 
glory  and  a  grace." 
Hurrah  for  the 
precious  perfumed 
flower,  which,  for 
seven  months  of  our 
fickle  and  inclement 
year,  gives  its  wel- 
come beauty  to  high 
and  low,  admired 
and  loved  by  us  all, 
from  the  patrician, 
who  sees  it  iu  the 
golden  epergne  of 
the  banquet,  to  the 
plougliboy,  who 
sticks  it  in  his  coat 
o'  Sundays,  and 
seems  to  his  younger 
brother,  learning 
his  Collect,  the  em- 
bodiment of  earthlj- 
bliss,  as  to  a  jimior 
at  Eton  his  gor- 
geous fraternity  iu 
the  Life  Guards. 
Hurrah  for  the 
Hower,  which  in  all 
history,  sacred  and 
the  Greeks 
their  poets, 
Theocritus, 
which  the 
chose   first 


secular,    maintains    priority    of     praise ;   which 

named  to   anthos — the   flower,  and  of   which  all 

heroic,     pastoral,    sentimental,     comic — Homer, 

Aristophanes,    and    "  burning    Sappho,"    sang  ; 

Romans    strewed  before  their  victorious   chiefs, 

to  ornament  their  homes  and  feasts,  and  even  otfcred  to  their 

gods ;  which  all  nations,  emancipated    from  barbarism,  have 

ever  fondly    cherished ;  which    displays   its    charms,   as   our 

English  girls  their  loveliness,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  form, 

grace,    and   complexion,  now  ptfitf   as    some   jjockct   Venus 

(anglicd,  "a  little  duck  ")  and  now  beautiful  abundantly — 

"  A  dftughtor  of  the  gods,  dirinoly  fair, 
And  most  divinely  tall," 

(colloquially,  "  a  glorious  girl,  sir  ") ;  which,  only  requiring  in 
ordinary  giirdens  the  smallest  share  of  attention  to  insure  an 
ample  bloom,  may  be  induced  by  a  patient  and  careful  love  to 
reveal  its  glories  under  adverse  skies — which  finallj-,  my 
Mattocks,  is  the  Queen  of  flowers,  Rosa  Mundi,  perfect,  peer- 
less !  "Trail',"  says  the  French  proverb,  "  truie  aimc  miviix 
bran  que  Uoses" — the  sow  would  rather  have  its  nose  in  tho 
swill-tub  than  smelling  the  sweetest  posy ;  and  ho  is  a  hog 
who  docs  not  love  the  Rose. 

There!     The  hunter  has  bad  his  gallop  round  the "  rosea 
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rura,"  the  nightingale  alights  breathless  in  his  bower  of 
roses ;  and  we  will  moderate  onr  pace  now,  if  yon  please,  and 
pitch  our  note  an  octave  lower. 

But  we  follow,  though  more  slowly,  the  same  route ;  the 
refrain  of  our  song  may  not  be  changed,  Bose  est  Boiilieur,  the 
Rose  is  happiness ! 

To  review  them  more  calmly  and  to  demonstrate  more 
practically  what  I  have  said,  I  will  speak  first  of  the  Rose's 
popularity.  In  March  1860  I  received  an  application  from 
a  society  of  working  men  at  Nottingham,  inviting  me  to 
assist  at  their  "Rose  Show,"  which  they  proposed  to  hold  on 
Easter  Monday.  As  1  had  not  at  that  time  a  Rose-bud  in  my 
possession,  and  never  entertained  the  idea  of  an  artisan  with  a 
conservatory,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  facetious 
friend  was  enlivening  himself  at  my  expense,  and  I  wrote 
back  curtly,  inquiring  what  particular  roses  were  so  kind  as 
to  bloom  at  Nottingham  three  months  before  they  condescended 
to  appear  in  other  less  favoured  localities.  The  reply,  that  the 
flowers  intended  for  exhibition  were  grown  under  glass  in  pots, 
made  me  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  incredulity;  and  on  Easter 
Monday,  9th  April,  I  set  forth  in  a  snow-storm,  not  daring  to 
reveal  my  mission  to  anyone — for  who  was  likely  to  believe  me  ? 
and  travelled  forty 

miles  in  all  by  rail  ^     ~'"' 

and  road  for  the 
show.  Never  was 
journey     more    de-  _-— 

lightfully       reconi-  -C" 

pensed.  Driving 
through  sleet  and 
sludge  to  the 
"  General  Cathcart," 
the  weather  pain- 
fully recalling  that 
hero  on  the  hills  of 
the  Crimea,  I  found, 
to  my  sudden  but 
complete  happiness, 
a  long  table  covered 
with  roses !  Tes, 
there  were  our  sum- 
mer sweethearts, 
fresh  and  fair, 
smiling  at  the  hail 
which  pattered 
against  the  windows, 
as  though  reproving 
them  for  their 
precocious  forward- 
ness. Ah,  did  we 
not  enjoy  our  stolen 

kisses,    the    bright  -t^ 

glowing    tints,    the  Jluunt  EdgLumbe 

shining  foliage,  the  delicious  perfume  !  Had  wo  not  a  genial, 
joyous  time  of  it,  praising  and  comparing  our  charmers, 
and,  rose-growers  all  of  us,  saying  our  say  without  reserve  or 
restraint !  Then,  after  an  hour's  thorough  enjoyment,  I  went, 
with  the  most  successful  trainer  of  the  day,  a  bricklayer,  and 
a  very  pleasant  companion  I  found  him,  from  the  race-course 
to  the  stables — from  the  show  to  the  greenhouses,  some 
of  them  so  small  that  I,  being  of  extra  size,  and  wearing  a 
winter  overcoat,  was  compelled  to  remain  outside,  and  all  of 
them  belonging  to  working  men,  who,  living  in  the  town, 
often  come  long  distances,  before  and  after  a  hard  day's 
labour,  to  attend  to  firing  and  watering,  and  to  wait  with 
an  affection,  which  defies  all  difficulties,  upon  their 
lovely  mistress,  the  Rose.  I  went  home  with  my  heart  full 
of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  with  my  hands  full  of  such 
winsome  flowers  as  made  every  passenger  in  the  train  livid 
with  envy. 

Passing  over  a  thousand  intermediate  examples,  and 
skipping  to  the  top  of  the  social  staircase,  let  us  again  suppose 
ourselves,  three  months  later  in  the  season,  at  the  third 
national  Rose  Show  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Do  you  see  a  lady 
in  mourning,  elbowed  by  the  unscrupulous,  anxious  crowd,  but 
making  her  way  good-humouredly  as  best  she  can,  evidently 
charmed  with  the  spectacle,  and   taking   notes  with   all  the 


enthusiasm  of  an  amateur  ?  It  is  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
it  is  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  waiting  upon  the  only  Queen 
in  all  the  world  more  beautifully  robed  than  her  own.  She 
bends  in  fond  allegiance,  but  not  more  loyally,  not  more 
tenderly,  not  more  heartily  than  those  earnest  men,  who 
work  for  their  bread  at  Nottingham. 

Eor  duration,  in  the  next  place,  what  flower  dare  upraise 
her  head  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  the  rose  F  "  Gather  ye 
roses,  while  ye  may,"  says  old  Herrick,  and  with  us  rose- 
growers  is  it  not  almost  "always  May  ?"  Prom  that  month  to 
December,  at  all  events,  from  the  first  blooms  of  the  charming 
Banksias  and  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  on  onr  warm  south  walls,  until 
the  last  Giant  of  Battles  must  yield  to  Jack  (the  Giant-killer) 
Frost,  we  subjects  of  Queen  Rosa  may  wear  in  our  button-holes 
"  of  loyalty  this  token  true."  Whatsoever  the  weather  ui  the 
intermediate  months,  however  "  deformed  by  sullen  rains,"  or 
by  continuous  drought,  a  rose  tree,  in  good  health  to  begin 
with,  will  have  its  bloom  sooner  or  later ;  and,  because  different 
seasons  suit  different  sorts,  some  trees  in  the  Rosarium  will  ever 
assume  for  our  delectation  their  most  perfect  phase  of 
beauty. 

Consider,   too,   not   only  their   diversity  of  colour — and  if 

yon  wish  for 
special  examples 
of  this  compare 
Marechal  Niel  with 
Pierre  Netting, 
or      the      Baroness 


%J        3^^^ 
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Rothschild  with 
Xavier  Olibo  — 
but  also  their  diver- 
sity of  form.  Ton 
may  grow  the  Rose 
in  a  thumb  pot, 
with  a  fiower  "  in 
shape  no  bigger 
than  an  agate-stone 
on  the  fore-finger  of 
an  alderman,"  or 
you  may  cover  the 
front  of  your  house 
with  it.  Ton  may, 
in  fact,  grow  the 
Roses  you  most  like 
in  the  form  you 
most  like — stand- 
ards or  half- 
standards,  pillars, 
pyramids,  or  dwarfs. 
And  I  may  say  here, 

that       I      prefer 

WUr  — •  to    grow    my    own 

■View  m  the  Gardens  roses,    generally 

speaking,  on  briars  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  for 
thus  they  recjuire  no  unsightly  props,  no  rain  can  spoil 
their  blooms  by  beating  them  against  the  wet  earth  as  with 
dwarfs — their  complete  beauty  is  brought  at  once  before 
the  eye,  and,  being  within  easy  manipulation  of  the  gardener,  a 
symmetrical  proportion  is  more  readily  attained,  and  of  course 
more  lastingly  prolonged.  Tall  standards  are  very  useful  for 
the  back  row  in  borders,  or  as  the  centre  of  beds,  but  are 
rarely  beautiful  in  an  isolated  state,  Theii'  most  zealous 
admirers  must  allow,  I  think,  that  the  more  the  briar  is  con- 
cealed the  more  attractive  is  the  tree — that  the  more  we  see  of 
the  banner  and  the  less  we  see  of  its  pole  the  better ;  and  no 
opponent  of  the  Standard,  though  he  liked  it  as  little  as  the 
Scotch  onr  Standard  at  Northallerton,  could  require  a  more 
full  confession. 

Then,  as  to  cost,  you  may  establish  a  rose  garden  with  the 
money  which  is  asked  for  a  rare  Pinus  or  Orchid,  and  may 
reproduce  your  favourite  varieties  on  the  hedgerow  briar  or 
the  Manetti  stock,  by  the  easy,  interesting,  and  sure  processes 
of  budding  or  grafting,  at  a  very  small  outlay,  and  to  almost 
any  extent.  But  be  cautious,  my  Spades,  unless  you  have 
a  taste  for  rubbish,  not  to  order  your  rose  trees,  nor  your 
anything  else,  from  those  cheap  jacks  of  the  floral  market, 
who  profess  to  be  so  much  more  liberal  than  their  neighbours 
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Buy  good  razors,  Oh,  my  friends,  as  ye  love  to  enjoy 
your  breakfasts  with  a  temper  smooth  as  your  chin;  and 
buy  good  rose  trees,  Oh,  ye  amateurs,  as  ye  hope  to  look 
gladly  on  your  feast  of  roses,  when  "the  time  of  roses" 
shall  come.  The  prices  charged  by  the  best  growers  are 
quite  low  enough  (and  you  will  believe  one  who  has  bought 
and  buys  largely)  to  insure  a  good  article  to  the  purchaser 
and  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  seller. 

For  ornamental  purposes,  as  a  cut  flower,  what  have  we 
so  effective  as  the  Eose— whether  in  the  bouquet  of  some 
ball-room  belle,  herself — 

"  A  Eosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  EngUsh  air  can  make  her," 

in  the  elegant  vases  of  the  drawing-room,  or,  as  I  most 
rejoice  to  see  them,  in  the  cups  of  silver,  won  by  their 
ancestors,  upon  the  dinner-table  and  with  the  dessert  ?  When 
Horace  invites  the  friends  of  Plotius  Numida  to  celebrate  with 
apjM-opriate  honours  the  return  of  that  distinguished  officer 
from  Spain,  he  bids  them  to  have  abundance  of  Roses  at  their 
foast  ("  ueu  desint  epulis  rosas  ") ;  and  when  he  essays  to  cheer 
up  Sam,  in  the  person  of  Q.  Dellius,  he  recommends  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  giving  an  order  for  Eoses  ("  flores  amsenos  ferre 
jube  rosas ").  Without  endorsing  his  other  recipes  for  driving 
dull  care  away,  I  may  sympathise  with  him,  I  hope,  in  his  love 
of  the  Eose  ;  and  I  like  to  fancy  him,  calling  upon  his  friends  to 
pass  the  Palernian,  and,  having  previously  proposed  to  them 
his  favourite  toast,  "  pnlchras  puellte,  novies  honoratas " 
("the  Ladies,  with  three  times  three"),  requesting  them  to 
drink  without  heeltaps  (the  Latinity  for  heeltaps  is  lost)  "  Vivat 
Eegina  Florum  "  ("  Long  Bloom  the  Eose  !  "). 

I  leave  you,  dear  brothers,  in  their  sweet  society.  Tend 
them  with  all  love  and  care  ;  and  then,  as  surely  as  from  the 
rose  trees  of  sunnier  France  comes  the  glory  of  our  English 
gardens,  you  shall  rejoice  to  repeat  from  a  thankful  heart, — 
"  Eose  jsst  Boxiieur  !"  S.  E.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BULLETINS  OF  A  FLOEAL  CBLEBEITY. 

BEIJJr,    A   KEPOllT    OF    TUE    fl.VILY   STATE    OF    jIAHECHjiX   NIEI,,    HIOII 
AJIl'UT.VTION  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SIXTU  DAY  AFTERWARDS. 

Every  lover  of  roses  must  feol  an  interest  in  the  length  of  time 
which  a  cut  bloom  will  endure  in  its  beauty  after  amputation  from 
the  parent  plant.  Some  kinds  seem  to  possess  much  more  vital 
power  than  others,  and  will  preserve  their  freshness  longer.  Others, 
again,  are  so  evanescent  in  their  character,  that,  like  the  Auierican 
cunvolviiliis — the  Morning  Glory — they  lose  the  freshness  of  their 
beauty  before  the  first  mid-day  sun  has  glowed  upon  them  after 
their  expansion. 

Marechal  Niel  at  the  first  glance,  like  Devoniensis,  and  others  of 
its  class,  might  be  deemed  a  flower  destined  to  a  very  brief  existence. 
The  long  flake-like  petals  seem  to  hang  as  by  a  breath — 

"  So  Blight,  so  faint,  tho  slightest  galo 
Might  whii'l  tho  leaves  on  high," 

like  the  petals  of  the  flower  on  Zuleika's  tomb  of  which  Byron  sings ; 
but  the  apparent  slightncss  of  the  hold  of  those  gracefully  drooping 
petals  on  the  rim  of  their  calyx  is  one  of  seeming  only,  for  they  are 
on  the  contrary  very  stoutly  set  in  round  the  strong  margin  of  their  cup 
of  lite,  and  revel  in  their  beauty  and  gradual  expansion  dm-ing 
many  days. 

Thur.iilnii,  April  18,  1872.  — Tho  Bpecimen  under  description  was 
gathered  on  this  day  in  a  conservatory  near  Southwell,  Notts,  from  a 
plant  \yhit'h  eiivercd  the  entire  roof,  and  which  was  thickly  furnished  all 
over  with  the  noble  blooms  of  this  truly  glorious  rose.  After  amputation, 
it  was  caref  ally  ch'positod  in  a  paper  hag,  and  supported  on  all  sides  with 
cotton  wadding,  in  which  state  it  was  pat  into  a  safe  place  in  a  port- 
manteau, with  the  idea  that  it  would  reach  Londou  by  that  evcmng's 
express. 

Satiirdaii,  April  20,  1872.— It  was,  however,  mid-day  ou  Saturday 
before  the  clnscly-paeked  prisoner  was  taken  from  his  cell,  looking  none 
tho  better  for  his  close  (juarters.  Tho  stalk  was  then  nipped  shorter, 
and  placeil  in  tojiid  water ;  but  the  ill-used  flower  drooped  disconsolately 
over  the  rini  of  the  gl:iss.  The  noble  foUago  (leaves  nearly  four  iuclies 
long)  persistently  flagged,  as  though  making  up  its  mind  that  such 
i-ough  usage  ought  to  be  resented,  and  that  a  refusal  to  recover  should  be 
stoadily  per-vevered  in.  Towards  evening,  howi>ver,  there  was  more  fresh- 
ness in  tho  foliage,  and  the  beautiful  llon-er  itself  slightly  revived,  assuming 


more  firmness,  and  exhibiting  a  sUght  disposition  to  disclose  the  beauties 
of  the  inner  petals  to  view  and  display  the  lovely  tones  of  their  deep 
orange-yeUow,  rich  and  glowing  as  the  liue  of  ardent  flame  ;  but  still  the 
bloom  hung  languidly  down,  and  refused  to  be  entirely  comforted. 

Sunday,  April  21,  1872. — The  freshness  of  the  night,  and  perhaps 
di-eams  of  dew,  though  there  was  none,  to  fall,  produced  a  surpris- 
ing revival ;  and  this  morning,  the  ilarechal,  after  having  his  stalk  cropped 
again,  and  the  great  weighty  flower  supported  by  an  invisible 
wire-guard,  so  as  not  to  be  dragged  down  by  its  own  weight,  came 
out  literally  en  grande  toilette,  in  "  Sunday  best,"  a  truly  gorgeous 
flower ;  and  was  greatly  admired  and  bepraised  as  a  wonder  of  floral 
beauty  by  all  who  came  to  pay  their  respects.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
as  the  Mareehal  lolled  in  conscious  magnificence  over  the  side  of  the 
small  glass  vase,  that  the  most  extravagant  amount  of  praise  could  not 
have  been  deemed  flattery ;  and  yet  the  flower  was  stiU  but  a  bud — only  as 
yet  a  half  expanded  flower. 

Monda  y,  April  22, 1872. — After  having  again  passed  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing night  the  Marechal  arose,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep;  and 
displayed  more  conspicuously  than  hitherto  the  crmnpled,  qmlled, 
and  plaited  petals  of  the  deep  golden  depths  of  his  central  focus  of  beauty. 
The  stately  Mareehal  was  now  more  than  half  expanded,  and  wore  the 
splendour  of  his  magnificence  with  downright  audacity ;  as  well  he 
might. 

Tuesday,  Ax^ril  2-3,  1872. — Continuously  increasing  vigour  was  again 
apparent.  The  expansion  had  become  nearly  complete,  and  the  spectacle 
of  a  semi-sphere  of  golden  beauty  was  revealed,  which  was  the  crowning 
glorj'  of  the  breakfast  table ;  all  that  remained  to  be  desned  was  that  tho 
"  Autocrat,"  of  that  choicest  and  joyousest  of  meals  were  present  to 
describe  the  spectacle  in  words  of  which,  at  that  hour,  he  alone  has  the 
supreme  command. 

Wediicaday,  April  24,  IST'2- — The  ultimate  glory  of  full  development 
was  completed ;  rather,  over  completed,  as  certain  omens  of  a  coming  change 
were  revealed,  just  as  the  autumn  trees  disclose  by  the  very  splendour 
of  their  hues  "  the  beginning  of  the  end."  But  the  grand  flower  was 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  ever  at  that  critical  stage  of  its  triumphant 
career  of  beauty. 

Tliursday,  April  25,  1872. — The  field  marshal  of  the  roses  was  stiU 
the  glory  of  the  breakfast-table,  though  some  of  the  petals  were  isorae- 
what  too  widely  spread  for  symmetry — but — but — the  heavy  foott.iil  of  a 
late  arrival  at  the  breakfast-table  brought  on,  somewhat  suddenly,  the 
impending  change — the  marshal  gave  up  the  imperial  spirit  of  his  floral 
reign,  and  his  sheaf  of  glorious  petals  fell  in  a  heavy  shower  upon  tho 
snowy  cloth,  making  it  veritably  a  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold. 

Friday,  April  2G,  1872. — The  fallen  petals  having  been  scrupulously 
collected  and  dried  in  the  penetrating  rays  of  the  April  sun,  were  all'ec  - 
tionately  deposited  in  that  porcelain  mausoleum  of  embalmed  flower 
petals,  vulgarly  oaUed  the  pot  pourri ;  to  which  a  new  perfume  was  thus 
added,  less  luscious  than  that  of  the  Provence  rose,  and  more  like  that 
which  Alexander  Dumas  calls  the  ^' parfuni  acre  do  la  nier,^'  shedding 
around  a  delicious  freshness  and  over-uncloyiug  delight  of  fragrance. 

Noel  Huju'Iikeys. 


STEPHANOTIS  FOE  CUTTmG. 

Foit  pui-ity,  sweetness,  consistence,  and  durability,  orange-blossom 
is  nothing  in  competition  with  Stephauotis.  Seldom  of  tho  purest 
white  (unless  it  be  the  double-flowering  variety),  and  always  liable 
to  be  scattered  into  fragments  by  tho  advancement  of  the  ovary, 
orange  blossoms  havo  little  but  association  to  commend  them  as  cut 
flowers.  But  the  Stephanotis — who  can  describe  the  spotless  parity 
and  wax-like  consistence  of  its  clustering  tubes  ?  And  tho  flowers 
are  as  durable  as  sweet,  and  seem  made  to  fit  into  any  niche  or  place 
where  purity  or  fragrance  is  wanted.  Bunches  of  Stephanotis,  set 
in  their  own  leaves,  running  round  tresses  of  black  hair,  would  add  a 
fresh  charm  to  tho  Queen  of  Beauty  herself.  As  for  flowers  for 
button-holes,  threo  tubes  of  Stephanotis,  backed  against  a  glossy 
leaf,  are  perfection  on  a  black  coat.  A  wedding  bouquet  is  required  ; 
it  could  be  formed  of  Stephanotis  alone,  interspersed  with  green 
leaves  ;bnt  it  would  bo  better  still  wore  a  white  Camellia  forthcoming 
for  a  centre,  and  then  bunches  of  Stephanotis  intermingled  with 
spikes  of  Lily  of  tho  Valley,  single  flowers  of  pure  white  Azaleas, 
finishing  with  a  few  Catanthes.  The  bunches  of  Stephanotis  as  they 
grow  are  mostly  too  large  for  bouquets.  Threo  or  four  tubes,  with 
a  sprig  of  green,  are  suflicient.  They  must  be  mounted  on  wire,  and 
tho  base  of  each  bunch  of  flowere  should  have  a  tiny  cushion  of  damp 
moss  to  rest  upon.  So  furnished,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
durability  of  these  flowers.  I  havo  known  them  to  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  for  threo  weeks  or  more  after  they  were  cnt  and  made  up. 

Tho  way  to  get  a  good  supply  of  bloom  is  to  jilant  several  plants 
out,  and  let  them  ramble  freely  over  tho  walls,  ends,  or  roofs  of 
plant. stoves.  Although  tho  plant  blooms  freely  in  pots,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  suflicient  flowei-s  from  the  limited  areas  of  pot  plants.  There 
is,  too,  another  reason  for  planting  out  the  Stephanotis  and  growing 
it  loosely  and  almost  untrained  when  practicable,  and  that  is  wo  are 
enabled  in  that  way  to  cut  branches  of  it  of  suflicient  length  for 
twining  round  the  stems  or  handles,  or  lianging  over  the  sides,  of 
large  vases  and  baskets.  Those  who  have  once  used  it  thn.i  will  say 
that  in  no  other  way  can  its  f  nil  merit  for  cutting  be  exhibited. 
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Useful  as  it  is  in  bouquets — charmingly  beautiful  as  I  have  seen 
flat  arrangements  of  its  flowers  intermingled  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
and  fringed  with  the  same  so  widely  as  only  to  show  the  tips  of  its 
glossy  green  leaves,  yet  to  see  the  drooiDiug  branches  laden  with 
their  burden  of  purity  and  sweetness,  and  the  leaves  glistening  with 
artificial  dewdrops  on  their  glossy  surface  ! — nothing  can  well  equal 
it,  unless  it  be  the  roof  of  the  stove,  where  it  wiU  grow  with  a 
luxuriance  and  flower  with  a  freedom  that  it  seldom  attains  when 
grown  in  pots.  Not  but  that  the  plant  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture;  and  this  mode  of  growing  it  possesses  several  advantages 
over  any  other.  For  instance,  pot  plants  may  be  forced  out  of 
season,  and  the  plants  will  bear  conservatory  treatment  when  in 
bloom,  thus  prolonging  its  season  at  both  ends.  Everyone  who  has  a 
stove  should  grow  Stephanotis,  although,  to  have  quantities  of  blossom, 
ample  space  and  free  growth  are  requisite.  The  plant  will  flower  in 
a  very  small  compass,  and  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  hard  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  free-flowering  plants  I  have  ever  known  occupied 
the  back  wall  of  an  early  vinery.  After  the  grapes  were  ripened, 
the  autumn  treatment  of  the  house  was  not  modified  in  any  way  for 
the  Stephanotis.  The  house  received  the  open-air  treatment  common 
to  other  early  vineries — that  is,  it  was  exposed  as  much  as  usual  without 
being  actually  unroofed,  and  this  plant  never  missed  flowering. 
Still  I  have  never  seen  the  plant  do  well  in  a  conservatory.  It  was 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Beaton  to  convert  the 
Stephanotis  into  a  conservatory  climber.  For  this  purpose  he 
applied  bottom  heat  to  its  roots  in  the  fine  conservatory  at  Shrubland 
for  years,  and  succeeded  in  flowering  it  pretty  well.  But  its  proper 
place  is  the  stove.  Although  it  flowers  on  the  current  year's  wood, 
yet  it  should  be  ripened  well  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  tolerably  dry 
during  the  winter.  It  then  breaks  with  vigour,  and  flowers  profusely. 
Though  I  have  given  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  nsing  large 
branches  of  Stephanotis  where  available  for  decorative  purposes, 
there  are  few  flowers  better  suited  for  dinner-table  decoration  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  fashions  than  the  Stephanotis,  gathered 
simply  in  bunches,  arranged  in  flat  glass  dishes  or  slips,  and 
interspersed  with  tiny  bits  of  scarlet  flowers  or  berries — such  as 
those  of  Eiviua  hurailis,  or  with  blue  ones,  and  fringed  with  brightly 
shining  green.  Few  flowers  could  look  better  lining,  flanking,  or 
encircling  centre  pieces,  while  none  could  be  sweeter  on  the  dinner, 
table  than  the  Stephanotis.  F.  D. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA  AND  GRANDIPLORA. 

Unlike  many  white  flowers,  the  blossoms  of  these  two  useful 
plants  are  not  easily  tarnished  ;  when  cut  they  may  be  made  to  do 
duty  as  centres  to  bouquets  two  or  three  times,  and  their  perfume  is 
most  pleasing.  A  few  stems  of  the  Eucharis  springing  from  their 
own  leaves  is  rich  furnishing  for  a  bridal  breakfast-table.  The  effect 
may  be  heightened  by  using  Caladium  leaves  in  lieu  of  or  mixed 
with  those  of  the  Eucharis.  The  flowers  also  look  superb  in  larger 
arrangements  combined  with  some  of  the  higher-coloured  Amaryllises. 
The  Belladonna  Lily  is  perfect  in  conjunction  with  the  Eucharis. 
Some  of  the  Narcissi  also  blend  or  contrast  well  with  its  large  pure 
white  flowers.  In  flatter  arrangements,  single  flowers  of  the  Eucliaris 
are  very  effective.  We  partially  fill  fiat  dishes  of  glass  with  water, 
and  float  Begonia  or  Caladiuui  leaves  of  different  colours  over  their 
surface;  on  or  among  these  the  Eucharis  blooms  are  dotted  at 
regular  or  irregular  intervals,  and  the  effect  is  truly  beautiful. 

But  the  Eucharis  is  emphatically  a  flower  for  bouquets.  Three 
blooms  for  the  outside  would  raise  any  bouquet  far  above  mediocrity. 
Combined  with  Camellias,  either  as  centres  or  intermittent  fringes, 
Eucharis  flowers  are  magnificent.  Leaves  of  the  lovely  Caladium 
argyrites  form  the  best  fringe  for  bouquets  in  which  Eucharis  flowers 
predominate.  They  fit  in,  harmonise  with  their  character  and  form, 
and,  if  possible,  lend  fresh  charms  to  their  sweetness  and  beauty.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Eucharis  will  soon  be  considered  as  indispens- 
able for  bouquet  work  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  or  Stephanotis, 
and  that  thousands  of  it  will  be  grown  for  this  pm'pose.  Few  plants 
can  be  easier  cultivated  than  it  is,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  blooming 
many  times  in  one  year,  if  not  perpetually.  D. 


GRASSES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 

"We  shall  soon  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  bloom-spikes 
and  leaves  of  grasses  for  the  ornamentation  of  vases,  and 
doubtless  I  am  not  singular  in  entertaining  pleasurable 
anticipations  of  the  time  when  these  graceful  adjuncts  to  a 
bouquet  are  again  at  our  command.  "Wlien  Camellias  are  over, 
Roses  are  nearly  ready  to  take  their  place  in  our  flower- vases  ; 
■when  the  long  summer  reign  of  these  is  coming  to  a  close. 
Dahlias  and  Asters  are  at  our  call  for  similar  uses,  and  these 


again  are  succeeded  by  Chrysanthemums,  which  carry  us  on 
until  Camellias  are  ready  for  us  again.  But  flower-spikes  of 
grasses,  which  are  coming  in  during  May,  are  at  their  best  all 
through  June,  and  are  getting  scarce  towards  the  end  of 
July ;  what  is  there,  therefore,  that  can  fill  their  place  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  ?  Literally  nothing ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, make  the  most  of  them  vrhile  they  last. 

Grasses  certainly  have  been  more  used  during  the  last  few 
years  than  previously  for  vases,  i.  e.,  if  the  competitions  for 
table  decorations  at  our  flower  shows  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  the  style  of  the  period.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
sure  that  they  might  be  much  more  used  than  they  have  yet 
been.  In  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this,  it  will  be 
seen  that   grasses  predominate  over  all  the   other  types  of 


Vase  decorated  with  Gra?se?. 

flowers  and  foliage ;  and  the  general  efl^ect  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  grace  and  elegance. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  to  value  plants  more  for  their  rarity 
than  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  will,  no  doubt,  account  for 
the  want  of  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  many 
wild  plants  of  common  occurrence  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  There  are  many  foreign  grasses  of  an  exceedingly 
graceful  character  which  might  be  grown  in  pots,  and  thus 
made  available  for  conservatory  uses  as  well  as  for  bouquets 
and  vases ;  and  if  some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  would 
only  advertise  them  at  half-a-guinea  a  plant  there  might  be 
some  hopes  of  obtaining  for  grasses  generally,  and  for  our 
wild  grasses  in  particular,  a  greater  appreciation  of  their 
merits  than  is  at  present  bestowed  upon  them.  W.  T. 


Violets  in  Moss. — Allow  me  to  add  another  plant  to  the  Hst  of 
things  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  "  W.  T."  (p.  410)  for  the 
arrangement  of  Violets,  namely,  the  moss  Hypnum  splendens.  No 
wiring  is  needed,  and  the  operator  may  place  flowers  or  leaves  just 
where  he  pleases  ;  I  could  fill  a  large  saucer  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
pull  the  moss  into  pieces,  rejecting  the  lower  part,  which  is  brown ;  I 
then  lay  it  lightly  in  the  saucer,  raising  the  middle,  to  give  it  a  convex 
form,  and  put  in  my  flowers  and  leaves  as  described  by  "  W.  T."  If  the 
moss  is  allowed  to  hang  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  it  gives  a 
very  elegant  finish  ;  but  it  has  this  obieetion,  it  conducts  a  quantity  of 
water  out  of  the  saucer  on  to  the  table.  This  may  be  got  over,  by 
placing  the  saucer  on  a  neat  plate  (say,  of  glass),  with  a  few  bits  of  moss 
in  the  space  between. — T.  Smith,  Teignmtmth. 
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COVENT    GARDEN    MARKET.— May  10th. 

Flo'wera. — Amons;  flowers  in  pots,  are  different  kinds  of  Polygalas ; 
Briostemons  ;  Petunias,  both  single  and  double  ;  Pelargoniums,  double- 
flowered,  fine-leaved,  and  others  ;  also  small  Hydrangeas,  with  immense 
heads  of  bloom,  in  some  instances  blue,  owing  to  their  having  been 
grown  in  peat  or  irony  soils.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  Rhod- 
anthes.  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  and  different  kinds  of  Cacti  in  flower ; 
Heaths,  Gardenias,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  &c.  Cut  flowers 
consist  of  Roses  in  great  variety,  sprays  of  Orchids,  Eucharis,  Stepha- 
notis,  single  and  double  Deutzias,  Schizostylis,  Ranunculuses,  Anemones, 
Bouvardias,  Narcissi,  Mignonette,  Pinks,  Peonies,  and  various  fine- 
foUaged  plants. 

EEICES  OP  PRUIT. 
a,  d.       a.  d. 
Apples Jsieve    3    0  to  6    0 

(Sale  falling  o£E,  gooseberries  taking 
their  place.) 

Cherries     per  box    6    0      10    0 

Chestnuts bushel    8    0      13    0 

Filberts   lb.    0    6        10 

Cobs   lb.    0    8       10 


B.  d.  8.  d. 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb.    8  0  tola    0 

Lemons  100    7  0  10    0 

Oranges 100    4  0  10    0 

Pine  Apples   lb.     8  0  13    0 

Strawberries oz.    0  9  13 

Walnuts  bushel  10  0  25    0 

ditto  per  100    1  0  2    0 


PKICES    or   VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  per  doz. 

Asparagus per  100 

33ean3,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Beet,  Red tloz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower  (hand-glass) 
doz. 

Celery bundle 

Chilies per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bimches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive doz. 

Fennel    bunch 

French  Beans  ...per  100 

Garlic  lb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

Leeks bunch 


0  to  6 
0       8 


Lettuce  (Paris  cos)each. 

Mushrooms   pottle 

Mustard.^  Cress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley,  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera ...bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots   lb. 

Spinach   bushel 

Tomatoes. ..small  punet 
Turnips    bunch 


6  0 

1  6 

1  0 

1  6 

1  0 

1  3 

2  0 
0  6 
4  6 
0  0 
0  9 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  66C. 

EOYAL    BOTANIC    SOCIETY,    KEGBNT'S    PAEK. 
(May  8tu.) 

U.VGENIAL  weather  had  apparently  its  effect  upon  this,  the  last  of  the 
spring  exhibitions  this  year,  for  it  was  scarcely  so  fully  supported  as  might 
have  been  expected.  There  wore,  however,  excellent  collections  of  Roses 
in  pots,  bearing  abundance  of  blooms  of  the  finest  quality.  Besides  those 
in  pots,  several  stands  of  cut  Roses  were  also  present,  large  in  size,  and 
distinct  in  colour.  Amongst  Teas,  Marechal  Niel  stood  pre-eminent, 
accompanied  by  President,  a  pink  flower  of  wonderful  size.  Associated 
with  these  were  also  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  the  well 
known  Gloirc  de  Dijon,  and  JIme.  William,  with  light  yellow,  very  double 
flowers.  Among  Hybrid  Peqietuals  we  noticed  Charles  Lefebvre,  largo, 
rich,  velvety,  crimson,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Victor  Verdier,  Theresc  Levct, 
Centifolia  rosea,  and  others.  Azaleas,  the  glory  of  May  shows,  were  well 
flowered  and  extremely  beautiful,  especially  half  a  dozen  large  plants 
trained  pyramidally ;  another  half-dozen  smaller  plants  were  also  densely 
flowered,  and  trained  so  as  to  completely  hide  their  pots.  Other  speci- 
mens were  poorly  represented,  except  a  little  plant  of  A.  punctata,  rosea, 
with  brilliant  blooms  ;  this  was  more  like  a  lai-ge  closely  packed  bunch  of 
cut  flowers  than  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot.  There  were  several  specimens  of 
Boronias,  Eriosteraons,  Clerodeudrons,  and  Chorozeraas.  Chorozema 
varium  illieifolium,  although  not  so  largo  as  some  of  the  others,  presented 
a  graceful  thriving  appearance ;  Heaths,  Dracasnas,  variegated  Yuccaa,  and 
similar  phints  were  also  furnished.  Also  Agavo  lloezliana,  a  fine  sharp- 
spined  species,  and  A.  Kegclii  macradontha,  with  largo  thick  leaves,  and 
strong  formidable-looking,  crooked  spines;  A.  Peacockii,  a  smaller  kind 
than  the  former,  with  crooked  spines  ;  A.  olegantissinia,  a  beautiful  pale 
greou  glaucous  sort,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  which  are  densely  covered 
with  a  lino  of  short  spines,  inclined  towards  the  heart  of  the  plant,  the 
leaves  terminating  in  acute,  sharp  points;  A.  Besseriana  amruna,  a 
smaller  kind,  nnth  strong  spines ;  A.  Gibbsii,  with  short,  broad,  thick  leaves, 
attenuated  by  a  long,  sharp  s^ine,  a  few  being  along  the  margin  ;  and  A. 
Besseriana  glaucn.  IVimula  japonica  (Paul  &  Sou)  was  shown,  with  four 
flower  spikes  on  one  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  was  most  luxuriant,  eivch 
leaf  being  about  six  inches  across,  and  the  plant  about  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 1 1  produces  seed  plentifully.  Among  herbaceous  plants  was  a 
cpinnd  collection  with  variegated  foliage,  including  a  splendid  group  of 
i'unkias,  and  other  interesting  subjects. 

First-elass  certificates  were  awarded  to  Agave  Peaoockii,  to  A.  ole- 
gantissinia, to  A.  Regelii,  to  A.  Regelii  macradontha,  to  A.  Gibbsii,  to 
A.  Besseriana  glauca,  and  to  A.  B.  amoeua,  all  from  Mr.  J.  Croucher, 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith  ;  toAdiantum  amabilo,  to  Croton  lactoum, 
to  Epidondi'um  pseud-Epidcndrum,  to  E.  syriugothyrsus,  and  to  Acer 
polymorphum  dissoctum  from  Messrs.  Veitcli,  Chelsea ;  to  JIacrozamia 
McKenziei,  to  Zamia  cycadifolia,  to  Agave  Regeliana,  to  lUiopala 
elegantissima,  and  to  Stock  Purple  Queen,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  HoUoway  ;  to  Hedera  conglomeratii,  to  Pimelea  Heudersouii  alba. 


and  to  Pelargonium  elegantissimum,  to  Iris  iberica,  var.  Perryana,  to 
Fnnkia  japonica  aurea,  to  P.  Fortunii,  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Totten- 
ham; to  Pelargonium,  Lord  Bacon,  and  to  P.  Guinevere,  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul,  Waltham  Cross  ;  to  Polystichum  angulare  proliferum  Henleyii, 
to  P.  angulare  variegatum,  to  Hedera  conglomerata,  and  to  Pelargonium 
Emperor,  from  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Sou.  Dorking ;  to  Azalea  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  from  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhampstead ;  to  Cordyliue 
lentiginosa,  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  HolbomI;  to  Pelargonium 
Prince  Charhe,  from  J[r.  Porter,  Sion  Lodge.  Isleworth. 

Prizes  were  awarded  for  Herbaceous  Stove  Plants,  first  to  Mr.  G- 
Wheeler,  Regent's  Park  ;  for  Roses  in  pots,  first  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt ;  for  Calceolarias  first  to  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Isleworth  ; 
for  Azaleas  (nurserymen)  first  to  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son ;  for  Azaleas 
(amateurs)  first  to  Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  H.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Avenue  Road ; 
second  to  Mr.  Wheeler ;  for  Alpine  and  Bulbous  Plants  first  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Miscellaneous  prizes  included  one  to  a  group  of  Maples,  and  a  silver 
medal  to  a  group  of  Roses,  from  Messrs.  Veitch ;  a  bronze  medal  to  a 
group  of  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  a  similar  award  to  a  collection 
of  cut  Roses,  and  a  silver  medal  to  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul ;  a  silver  medal  to  a  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son  ;  a  silver  medal  to  a  collection  of  plants  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams ;  a  bronze  medal  to  a  collection  of  hardy  variegated  foliage 
plants ;  extra  prizes  to  a  stand  of  Pansies,  a  stand  of  PjTethrums,  and 
Bedding  Pansies  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  ;  a  silver  medal  to  twenty  flowering 
plants,  and  a  bronze  medal  to  a  collection  of  foliage  plants  from 
Mr.  ^yheeler;  a  similar  award  to  a  collection  of  plants  from  Mr.  James  ; 
extra  prizes  to  a  collection  of  Calceolarias,  and  also  to  a  stand  of  cut 
blooms  from  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son;  and  special  certificates  to  a  collection 
of  Tropasolum  Lobbii ;  and  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  spring 
flowers  from  Mr.  Porter. 


DINNER-TABLE  DECORATIONS  BY  GASLIGHT  AT 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

I  WISH  to  direct  attention  to  this  class  of  "  exhibits  "  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes  in  which  it  stands  as  follows  : — 

"  Class  145,  dinner-table  decorations  by  gaslight.  Dinner-table  com- 
pletely laid  out  for  fourteen  persons,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
best  means  of  utUising  fruit  and  flowers  in  its  adornment.  The 
"exhibits"  will  be  judged  and  exhibited  by  gaslights.  Open.  Prizes, 
£20,  £15,  £10,  £7." 

I  find  some  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  time  when  these  dinner- 
table  displays  will  be  exhibited,  the  words  "by  gaslight"  having  led 
some  to  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  evening  only.  This  is 
erroneous.  They  will  be  exhibited  in  the  daytime  in  a  tent  specially 
constructed  so  as  to  exclude  daylight,  and  which  [will  be  lit  with  gas, 
the  object  being  to  show  what  plants  and  flowers  are  best  adapted  for 
decoration  by  artificial  light,  the  light  by  means  of  which  such  decorations 
are  usually  seen  in  this  country.  The  regulations  for  this  class  will  bo 
found  on  pp.  7,  8  of  the  schedule,  copies  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
send  on  application.  Much  interest  has  been  excited  respecting  this  class, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  ono  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
exhibition.    Entries  close  for  it  on  Wednesday,  the  2Sth  instant. 

Edward  W.  B.vdger,  Hon.  Sec.  {Local). 

" ilidlaiul,  Counties  Herald"  Office,  Binninijhain. 


Asphalts  Paving. — The  Metropolitan  says  that  this  paving 
appears  to  be  becoming  popular  in  theCity,  in  spiteof  all  the  criticisms 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  since  its  first  introduction.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  at  present  tliere  is  little  to  choose  between  the  four  kinds  of 
asphalto  which  havo  been  tested,  or  are  to  be  tested,  by  tlio  Corjio. 
ration.  Tho  inhabitants  of  Bishopsgato  .Street  Without  havo 
petitioned  for  tho  ropavement  of  their  roadway  with  asidialte,  and 
tho  inhabitants  of  Walbrook  have  laid  a  similar  moniorial  before  tho 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Mr.  Hora  gave  notice  on  Tuesday  last  at 
the  Commision  of  Sowers  that  ho  would  move  at  tho  next  meeting 
that  Houndsditch,  which  is  now  in  a  dangerous  state,  should  also  be 
pavod  with  asphalto.  Tho  Streets  Comiuitteo  has  further  reported  in 
favour  of  paving  tho  carriage  ways  of  Lothbury,  Bishopsgato  Street 
Within,  Lcadenhall  Street,  and  Gracechnrch  Street  with  asphalto. 
In  a  short  time,  therefore,  wo  may  expect  to  see  all  the  principal 
thoronghfaros  in  tho  City  paved  in  this  waj-. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.* 

G.  P.  (It  is  intended  that  Tilt:  G.iUOK.v  shall  bo  bound  up  in  lialf- 
yearly  volumes,  each  of  which  will  be  furnished  with  a  frjl  and  compre- 
hensive index.) — M.  C.  (Rough  tarpaulin,  nailed  on  light  tnimes  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  is  the  cheapest  temporary  covering  for  tho 
dangerous  months.) — P.  I.  N.  (The  Mauetti  stocks  budded  last  summer 
should  have  been  headed  down  early  in  March  ;  it  is  late  now,  but  still 
they  had  bettor  be  done  at  once.)— .\.  B.,  Kelso  (Thanks.)— R.  M. 
(Burnt  material,  either  clay  or  sand,  itets  only  mechanically  on  soils  with 
which  it  is  incorporated.) — P.  (Tlio  double-flowered  varioty  of  Saxifraga 
gniuulata. 

•  All  questions  likely  to  interest  our  rciulcrs  genoi*ally  aro  ansft-ered  in  tho 
several  various  dcpartmenta. 
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TEIAL  OF  BOILEES  AT  BIRMmGHAM. 

FiBST  and  foremost  in  tMs  proposed  trial  comes  the  fact  that  no 
iron  boiler,  ivhether  wrought  or  cast,  displays  its  real  working 
capabilities  nntil  the  same  has  been  in  operation  for  howrs,  and  I 
shotdd  not  exaggerate  if  I  said  days,  after  fixing  ;  therefore  if  the 
proposed  trial  is  to  continue  but  for  one  or  two  hours,  how  are  the 
real  merits  of  each  boiler  to  be  correctly  recorded  ? 

Second. — The  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  during  the  first  day  or 
two,  to  produce  certain  results,  is  not  a  correct  index  of  the  future 
daily  consumption  required  to  maintain  the  same.  How,  then,  can  a 
verdict  be  pronounced  upon  the  very  important  point  of  "  economy 
of  fuel "  ? 

Third. — With  reference  to  "night  stokering."  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  can  this  be  adjudicated  upon,  if  each  boiler  is  to  be  in 
operation  for  one  or  two  hours  only  p 

Fourth. — "Economy  of  labour"  is  an  attribute  claimed  by  more 
than  one  maker  of  boilers  for  his  pet  production,  and  I  ask  whether 
a  period  of  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  work  ivill  yield  any  practical 
proof  of  the  daily  labour  each  respective  boiler  absorbs  ? 

Fifth. — Boilers  "  foul " — some  more  quickly  than  others.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  degree ;  but  this  is  just  the  thing  which  vitally  effects 
their  maintenance  of  working  power,  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
labour  in  attendance.  It  is  not  the  trial  of  an  hour  or  two's  duration 
that  will  test  this. 

Lastly. — In  so  short  a  time  it  is  impossible  for  a  boiler  to  demon- 
strate the  command  it  possesses  over  its  work,  and  the  niceties  to 
which  it  can  be  regulated,  by  producing  first  a  slow  circulation,  and 
raising  to  a  great  rapidity  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  short,  I  venture 
to  submit  that  a  trial  to  be  of  any  value  must  necessarily  be 
extended  over  a  period  far  exceeding  that  assigned  to  the  forthcoming 
meeting  at  Birmingham ;  and  if  it  be  worth  undertaking  at  all,  it  is 
surely  worth  doing  well. 

The  trial  should  be  conducted,  in  my  opinion,  as  follows : — Neither 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in,  say  one  thousand  feet  of  pipe,  nor 
that  of  a  conservatory  or  room,  would  be  of  any  avail  for  this  purpose, 
on  account  of  the  influences  from  the  external  temperature  to  which 
these  would  be  subjected.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  provide  an  iron 
tank  holding  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  gallons,  fitted  with  top 
manhole  and  plate,  all  well  secured.  To  fit  the  same  upon  a  plat- 
form elevated  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  siuking  a  stoke-hole.  This  tank  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
wood  casing  consisting  of  inch  deal,  leaving  a  cavity  of  three  inches 
on  all  sides  to  receive  a  packing  of  sawdust,  so  as  to  effectually 
exclude  all  influence  of  external  temperature  ;  pierce  the  tank  where 
most  convenient  at  top,  and  insert  a  kind  of  bottom-heat  thermometer 
about  three  to  four  feet  long,  having  its  bulb  two  feet  in  the 
water  with  the  index  exposed,  which  should  be  read  at  stated 
intervals,  and  all  its  variations  recorded  by  properly  appointed 
authorities.  Within  the  tank,  and  worked  from  the  top,  should  be 
placed  a  kind  of  plunger  to  be  worked  to  and  fro  at  stated  periods 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  water  and  producing  an 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  tank.  An  air  pipe  to  be  fixed 
at  top,  and  a  small  tap  at  the  side,  about  four  inches  down,  the 
former  to  allow  of  expansion,  and  the  latter  to  show  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  tank.  Bolt  on  the  flow  and  return  nozzles,  and  extend 
the  same  through  wood  casing,  leaving  all  other  connections  to  be 
made  by  each  competitor,  the  tanks  would  thus  be  ready  to  receive 
the  water  and  commence  operations.  The  distance  between  boiler 
and  tank  to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  if  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  so  much  the  better.  Taking  it  at  the  former 
measurement,  the  top  of  each  boiler  should  be  fixed  at  a  level  not 
exceeding  twenty  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  would 
give  a  rise  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  ten  feet  to  the 
flow  pijje. 

The  fall  of  the  return  pipe  need  not  be  necessarily  identical  with 
that  of  the  flow,  so  as  to  render  them  parallel  throughout.  Opinions 
differ  upon  the  advantage  of  such  an  arrangement ;  and,  therefore,  I 
would  leave  it  optional  with  the  competitors  to  adopt  whatever  plan 
they  thought  best.  Every  competitor  should  cause  his  own  boiler  to 
be  fixed  under  his  personal  superintendence,  or  that  of  his  repre- 
sentative, for  which  he  shall  be  responsible  ;  also,  one  or  the  other 
of  them  should  be  allowed  to  work  the  boiler  dm-ing  the  entire  trial. 
No  results  to  be  recorded  by  any  interested  party,  except  for  their 
own  private  use  and  information,  but  not  for  circulation.  After 
having  clearly  defined,  by  rules  and  regulations,  the  relative  position 
and  level  which  each  boiler  shall  occupy  in  relation  to  the  tank,  the 
size,  number,  and  form  of  the  circulating  or  connecting  pipes  between 
boiler  and  tank  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  competitor,  each 
competitor  being  at  liberty  to  remove  those  used  for  any  former 
trial,  and  substitute  for  them  any  special  arrangement  of  his  own, 
so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  boiler. 

For  obvious  reasons,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  that  each 


competitor  should  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry  lodge  vnth  the 
authorities  a  proper  plan  and  specification,  setting  forth  in  the 
clearest  terms  his  proposed  plan  of  fixing  the  said  flow  and  return 
pipes ;  also  the  number  and  size  of  each,  together  with  the  level  of 
return  pipe  ;  and  from  this  statement  and  plan,  no  deviation  under 
any  circumstances  should  be  permitted  at  the  time  of  preparing  for 
the  trial. 

Such  is  an  ontHne  of  my  suggestions,  which  of  course  require  to  be 
supplied  with  details,  a  work  not  difficult  to  do,  if  the  Society 
will  but  declare  itself  in  favour  of  a  properly  organized  boiler 
trial.  S. 


YEGETATION  IN  SARDINIA. 

Few  countries  charm  the  eye  more  by  richness  of  foliage,  abund- 
ance of  blossom,  and  profusion  of  flowers,  than  Sardinia  does. 
From  the  almost  virgin  forest  on  the  higher  mountains  down  to  the 
fertile  and  often  unhealthy  valley  where  fruit  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced with  tropical  luxuriance,  the  varieties  are  endless — oak,  cork 
and  olive,  almond,  peach,  orange  and  lemon,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, 
groves  of  silver  aspen,  fig-trees  growing  up  everywhere,  in  the  vine- 
yards and  by  the  roadside,  and  then  the  hedges  covered  vrith  an 
extraordinary  wealth  of  wild  flowers.  For  miles  together  the  waste 
land,  of  which  there  is  much  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  pale  pink  asphodel,  just  as 
are  large  tracts  of  ground  between  Home  and  Civita  Vecchia.  In 
the  valleys  one  comes  upon  orange  plantations,  generally  under  the 
shelter  of  rising  ground,  for  shelter  and  water  are  indispensable  to 
the  orange,  and  the  side  of  the  tree  exposed  to  an  inclement  wind 
is  often  bare  of  fruit  when  the  other  branches  are  plentifully  loaded. 
The  arbutus,  the  oleander,  the  myrtle,  the  Judas  tree,  grow  wild  in 
abundance,  the  fruit  of  the  first-named  supplying  the  dessert-table, 
while  the  berries  of  the  myrtle  fatten  and  give  flavour  to  the  birds. 
In  the  spring,  however,  it  is  remarkable  how  few  birds  are  seen  in 
the  country,  at  least  iu  the  districts  I  lately  ;  traversed  while  in  the 
mining  regions  none  whatever  were  visible.  Up  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  mines  and  all  over,  the  mountains,  on  every  ledge  of  rock 
where  a  few  grains  of  earth  afford  roothold,  spring  myriads  of  a 
dark  pink  cyclamen,  one  of  the  dehcate  treasures  of  English  green- 
houses ;  and  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hedges  in  the  valleys  the 
beautiful  blue  pervenclie  (Periwinkle) ,  twice  as  large  as  any  I  have 
seen  even  in  North  Africa,  where  it  abounds,  trails  itself  in  extra- 
ordinary profusion,  mingled  with  a  small  crimson  flowering  vetch. 
The  wild  lavender,  the  orange  marigold,  an  immense  variety  of 
orchids,  the  azure  bloom  of  the  borage  family,  cover  the  banks,  and 
I  must  not  forget  the  white  heath,  a  very  beautiful  sort  with  black 
stamens,  which  grows  as  big  as  a  good-sized  cherry  tree,  and  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Scottish  members  of  our  party.  The  garden 
stock  grows  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  blue 
Alexandrian  stock ;  the  cactus  is  everywhere,  with  its  dangerous 
prickles  and  its  mawkish  fruit  sprouting  out  of  the  edge  of  its  leaves, 
amid  which  sit  small  frogs  of  the  most  brilliant  green,  contrasting 
with  the  darker  and  duller  hue  of  the  fleshy  plant. 


Curious  Site  for  a  Thrush's  Nest. — There  are  now  to  be  seen  in  Heywood 
Gardens,  Westbui-y,  Wilts  (the  property  of  Mr.  H.  G.  G.  Ludlow) ,  two  thinislies' 
nests  close  to  each  other,  containing  four  eggs,  and  each  in  a  Scotch  kale. — C. 
SquireSjhi^' Field'* 

The  Gakden  com  he  had  in  neatly  covered  monthly  x"^'i'ts. — On. sale  at 
all  Messrs.  Smith  §'  Son's  bookstalls.  Fart  V.,  for  A-pril,  now 
readjy,  in-ice  Is.  5(J.  PvMisMng  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Gofrden,  London,  W.O. 

The  Name  and,  Add/ress  of  the  writer  a/re  required  with  evei-y  communi- 
cation, tjiough  not  fo'r  publication,  unless  desired.  Letters  or 
inquiries  from  anonymous  correspondents  will  not  be  inseHed. 

All  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  The  Gasden  will  he 
omswered  by  the  best  OMthorities  in  every  d.epartment.  Cor- 
respondents,  in  sending  queries  or  communications  of  any  hind, 
are  requested^  to  write  on  one  sid.e  of  the  paperr  only. 

All  communications  for  the  EdAtorial  Department  should  be  addressed 
to  William  Robinson,  "  The  Gakden  "  Otfice,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.O.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publishee,  at  the  same  Address. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  prociu-e  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
f  uarter,  payable  in  advance.  All  the  hack  numbers  may  be  obtained 
through  all  newsagents,  at  the  railwav  book-stalls,  and  from  the 
office. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  natnre  :  change  it  rather:  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


HOME     LAN  DSC A  RES 


GARDEN  BEAUTY  IN  MAY. 

(UYDE     PARK    AXD    KEXSKGION    GAEDEXS.) 

ONDON  smoke,  as  the  great  sea  of  houses  spreads 
further  and  wider,  is  beginning  to  tell  with  sadly 
destructive  effect  upon  the  early  spring  foliage  of 
our  streets  and  squares.  Till  quite  recently,  for  a 
few  short  weeks  in  early  May,  the  great  city  was 
enlivened  with  the  many  soft  and  bright  hues  of  fresh 
young  leaves  of  numerous  kinds ;  but  now,  even  in 
^^  the  open,  airy  regions  of  the  spacious  terraces  and 
crescents  of  Bayswater,  as  the  plague  of  building 
spreads  around,  swallowing  up  grassy  meadows  and 
green  lanes  without  the  least  remorse,  the  freshness 
of  the  sprhig  foliage  has  become  an  affair  of  days,  instead  of 
weeks. 

Fortunately,  the  noble  area  occupied  by  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Gardens  seems  at  present  to  defy  the  smoke  fiend, 
and,  from  whichever  side  approached,  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
noble  old  trees,  with  their  massive  trunks  and  anns  clothed 
with  their  new  mantle  of  green,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  younger  plantations,  are,  just  now,  a  sight  to  gladden  the 
eyes  and  cheer  the  heart.  Entering  by  the  gate  in  the  Bayswater 
Road,  the  picturesque  leafy  forms  of  the  weeping  hornbeams, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  young  horse  chestnuts,  with  theii-  broad 
and  massive  foliage,  and  their  great  spikes  of  flower  just 
bursting  into  bloom,  form  charmingly  luxuriant  groups;  and 
following  the  line  of  the  shrubbery  that  continues  as  far  as  the 
Marble  Arch,  other  combinations  occur  that  are  quite  as 
attractive,  with  weeping  Ijirch  and  variegated  sycamore,  and 
other  trees,  all  equally  redolent  of  the  green  youth  of  the  j-ear. 
The  laburnums,  with  their  golden  rain  of  streaming  blossoms, 
arc  partially  over ;  except  where,  nestling  deep  among  the 
larger  trees,  they  arc  shaded  from  the  direct  sun  rays ;  and  in 
such  situations  they  are  still  in  all  their  beauty.  The  Persian 
lilacs,  also,  are  past  their  best,  and  there  arc  too  few  of  them  in 
this  shrubbery ;  but  they  arc  not  missed  just  now,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hundred  forms  of  freshly  cxpandmg  foliage,  which  are 
thickening  and  spreading  every  day.  The  white  Portugal 
broom  plays  its  ]iart  very  gracefully  in  tliis  plantation  ;  but 
why  is  our  fine  native  broom  absent,  with  its  rich  golden  blooms  p 
— tho  "  plante-a-genet,"  which  was  the  crest  of  our  Anglo- 
Norman  kings.  It  is  a  national  plant,  and  ought  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 

Tho  general  plan  of  this  belt  of  fine  young  trees  and  shrubs 
is  extremely  well  conceived ;  part  being  densely  filled  up 
between  the  trees  with  shrubs  of  a  lower  growth,  while  alter- 
nate portions  are  entirely  clear  of  any  underwood  whatever, 
and  the  trunks  of  the  handsome  young  trees  rise  direct  from  the 
turf,  producing  a  Savannah-like  effect  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. 
This  effect,  too,  is  seen  at  its  best,  in  consequence  of  the  turf 
being  protected  by  a  slight  iron  fence,  which  prevents  tlie 
destructive  feet  of  shoals  of  nursemaids  and  multitudes  of 
children  from  treading  out  the  life  and  freshness  of  the  young 
grass. 

AVith  res]iect  to  the  flowering  herbaceous  plants  in  front  of 
the  dense  shnibbories,  they  are  neither  so  well  selected 
nor  so  numerous  as  they  might  bo,  the  patches  are  scanty,  and 
the  variety  insignificantly  small.  Nevertheless,  the  golden 
tufts  of  yellow  Alyssuni,  and  sparkling  white  Iberis,  and  some 


big  clumps  of  purple  Iris,  with,  here  and  there,  touches  of  deep 
orange  from  a  few  early  marigolds,  varied  by  some  patches  of 
red  Valerian,  give  us  glimpses  of  floral  colouring  that  are 
exceedingly  pleasant  to  see. 

So  far  my  May  ramble  in  the  park  was  satisfactory ;  for  the 
freshness  of  spring,  wherever  its  flowers  and  foliage  are  fur- 
nished forth  with  taste,  however  scantily,  disarms  horticul- 
tural criticism.  But  along  the  strip  parallel  with  Park  Lane — 
from  the  Marble  Ai-ch  to  Apsley  House,  the  portion  of  Hyde 
Park  devoted  to  flower-gardening  on  the  bedding  system — there 
was  no  display  at  all,  either  scanty  or  otherwise.  This  in 
mid-May — the  month  of  flowers — seems  utterly  Lnexphcable ;  and 
yet  it  is  most  true.  There  are  the  long  lines  of  beds — lately  so 
gaywith  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  crocuses — absolutely  barren,  with 
the  dead  and  mouldy  remains  of  the  plants  lying  rotting  on 
the  ground.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  beds  are 
waiting  for  the  time  of  planting-out  the  geraniums,  and  ver- 
benas, and  calceolarias.  Very  good  ;  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
those  never-failing  favourites  in  due  time  ;  but  why  ihis  hiatus 
in  the  middle  of  May,  while  there  are  such  abimdaut  means  of 
filling  these  beds  attractively  between  the  tulip  and  gei-anium 
seasons  ?  What  more  gorgeous  effect,  for  instance,  need  be 
produced  than  a  bed  of  giant  purple  stocks,  alternating  with 
beds  of  white  ones — the  edgings  to  be  of  the  common  saxi- 
frage (the  favoiu'ite  London  Pride),  now  in  full  bloom,  or  white 
Iberis,  or  of  yellow  Alyssum  ?  And,  then,  what  bi'illiant  effects 
might  be  produced  to  vai-y  these  colours  by  means  of  double 
wallflowers,  the  rich  brown  kind  to  be  furnished  with  an 
edging  of  pale  blue  pansies,  and  the  golden  yellow  with  a  rich 
purple  variety!  I  can  fancy  no  finer  effects  than  these 
combinations  might  be  made  to  produce  in  order  to  fill 
the  gap  which  is  here  allowed  to  become  so  disagreeably 
conspicuous  between  the  early  spring  show  and  the  planting 
out  of  the  half  hardy  things  for  the  summer  and  autumn 
display. 

Going  across  from  the  Achilles  statue  towards  the  southern 
end  of  the  Serpentine,  the  silvery  gleaming  of  the  water,  seen 
between  the  trunks  of  the  fine  old  elms,  and  the  pale  olive  foliage 
of  some  young  poplars,  was  very  charming,  backed  as  it  is  by  the 
woods  of  Kensington  Gardens,  softened  into  the  distance  by  a 
siinny  veil  of  thin  May  mist.  The  enclosures  in  this  pai't  of  the 
park,  in  which  the  turf  is  kept  mown,  are  a  very  pleasing 
feature,  beds  of  the  tropical-looking  Yucca  and  masses  of 
Rhododendrons,  some  of  them  in  full  bloom,  doing  duty  with 
marvellously  good  effect. 

The  rockwork  and  the  valley  with  a  winding  brook-liko 
streak  of  water,  are  features  which  are  just  now  seen  to  great 
advantage,  the  grass  of  the  valley  wearing  its  freshest  green. 
It  is  kept  nicely  mown,  and  the  simulated  stream  is  bordered 
with  occasional  masses  of  rock,  entirely  clothed  with  ivj", 
which  make  a  very  pretty  picture.  The  rockwork,  strictly  so 
called,  is  certainly  open  to  criticism.  The  "  rocks  "  composed 
chiefly  of  over-burnt  refuse  bricks,  are  decidedly  offensive 
where  the  vulgar  material  is  left  conspicuously  bare ;  and 
there  are  a  few  disfiguring  spruce  firs,  which,  having  been 
stuck  in  places  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  grow, 
arc  already  quite  dead,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  Dwarf 
furze  is  flowering  upon  this  so-called  i-ockwork  in  wide  patches ; 
tho  pretty  Loudon  Pride  enlivens  it  with  its  siiarkling  spikes  of 
pink  and  white  flowers ;  and  Vincas,  blue  and  white,  with  many 
other  spring  flowers,  make  it  very  gny  and  full  of  colour. 

Round  the  south  end  of  the  Serpentine,  where  a  few  yeai's 
ago  there  was  only  a  bare  brick  wall  and  an  ugly  stone 
coping  which  formed  the  tei-mhiation  of  the  water,  there  has 
been  much  improvement.  A  sloping  bank  of  green  has  been 
contrived,  which  is  beautifully  kept,  and  so  soft  and  velvety- 
looking  is  the  turf  that  the  stately  swans  were  tempted  from 
the  water  on  tho  morning  of  our  ramble,  and  lay  basking  on 
the  green  slope  with  most  picturesque  cfTect ;  making  a  fine 
contrast  of  colour  to  the  great  clumps  of  dark-leaved 
Rhododendi'on.  partially  in  flower,  with  which  portions  of  the 
green  bank  are  studded. 

In  Kensington  Gardens,  tho  bridge  walk,  where  it  becomes 

a  long  flower  walk,  is  just  now  the  most  jilonsiug   feature. 

The  hawthorns — white  and  red.  double  and  single — are  in  all 

their  beauty,  and  fill   the  air  with   fragrance;  and  to  add  to 

I  the  charm,   thrushes   and   blackbirds   arc  singing   loud  and 
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cheerily,  as  well  as  several  kinds  of  migratory  birds,  that 
only  visit  us  for  the  spring  and  summer  months.  There  is 
nothing  finer  in  Europe  than  this  long,  partially  shaded  walk, 
with  its  front  borders  of  gay  flowers,  the  shrubs  behind, 
chequering  the  warm-toned  gravel  with  their  soft  grey 
shadows,  that  move  and  dance  and  change  their  shapes  with 
every  breath  of  wind.  At  two  or  three  points,  breaking 
forward  from  the  line  of  shrubs,  are  weeping  hornbeams,  of 
picturesq^ie  growth,  which  form  irregular  arches  athwart  the 
path ;  and  beneath  these  green  arches  the  passmg  to  and  fro 
of  the  gaily-dressed  crowd  makes  just  the  kind  of  picture 
that  Watteau  would  have  delighted  to  paint. 

The  flower  borders  on  each  side  of  this  delightful  walk 
are  profusely  furnished  with  the  ordinary  flowers  of  the 
season ;  great  masses  of  Iberis,  dazzlingly  white ;  clumps  of 
pansies,  purple,  yellow,  and  lilac;  and  fine  single  paeonies 
there  are,  but  not  enough  of  them ;  and  why  only  the  crimson 
variety  .f  and  why  no  double  ones — those  glorious  carmine 
spheroids  that  loll  over  the  box  edgings  of  old-fashioned 
gardens  with  such  imperial  splendour  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  these  aristocrats  of  flower  borders,  there  are 
many  grand  old  favourites  enjoying  themselves  this  fine  May 
day  along  the  sides  of  the  Kensington  "  flower  walk."  There 
are  also  a  few  new  ones,  especially  several  varieties  of  a  very 
attractive  new  anemone,  which  shows  that  the  authorities  who 
rule  over  the  arranging  of  these  pleasant  walks  of  our  great 
city  parks  are  not  sleeping.  In  short,  although  it  is  said 
that  the  funds  are  so  very  grudgingly  supplied,  Hyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Gardens  afford  a  very  fair  sample  of  "garden 
beauty  in  May,"  and  they  will  do  still  better  in  June. 

Man  13, 1872.  Noel  Humphreys. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


' One  of  the  most  curions  phenomena  connected  with  the  late 

eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  been  its  effect  on  the  trees.  The  heat  of 
the  lava  was  so  great  as  actually  to  boil  their  sap,  and  to  cause  them 
to  emit  noises  of  the  strangest  character.  A  moment  later  and  they 
were  destroyed. 

A  NEW  fountain  has  been  opened  in  the  broad  space  in  the 

central  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  throws  np  an  extremely 
high  jet,  and  the  water  falls  in  a  graceful  shower,  which,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  it,  has  a  charming  effect.  This  fountain  is  surrounded 
by  flowers  and  foliage  plants,  and  is  a  welcome  acquisition. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Linna3an  Society,  Mr  Miers  exhibited 

a  textile  material,  says  Nature,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Brazilian  Government,  and  which  it  was  thought  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  become  a  substitute  for  cotton.  It  is  a  product  of  the  liber 
of  a  climbing  plant  of  unknown  relationship,  and  can  be  procured  in 
any  quantity,  furnishing  a  fibre  of  very  strong  and  silky  texture. 

Hyde  Paek  is   said  by  Mr.  Jacob  Larwood  to  have  been  first 

opened  as  apleasure  ground  to  the  public  by  Charles  I.,  some  time  before 
1637,  and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  wars  "with  Napoleon,  it  retained 
its  rural  appearance.  "  Cows  and  deer,"  we  are  told,  "  were  grazing 
under  the  aged  trees ;  the  paths  were  few,  and  none  told  of  that 
perpetual  tread  of  human  feet  which  now  destroys  aU  idea  of  counti'y 
charms  and  associations." 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  the  secretary 

reported  the  receipt  of  several  seeds  of  the  South  American  india- 
rubber  tree  (Siphonia  elastica)  from  Para,  Brazil,  in  fine  condition. 
This  tree,  although  supplying  the  market  with  the  most  valuable 
samples  of  india-rubber,  is  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  and  it  is 
doubtful,  it  is  said,  whether  a  specimen  is  alive  in  any  garden  in 
England  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Maidstone  Journal  says  the  fruit  crop  this  year  appears 

to  be  almost  a  total  failure  in  most  districts  round  Maidstone.  The 
earlier  sorts  of  cherries  were  cut  up  by  the  severe  frosts,  but  of  the 
later  ones  there  is  a  probabiUty  of  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries 
and  currants  have  been  great  sufferers  from  the  weather.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots  the  crop  of  plums  will  also  be  short. 
Apples  have  blossomed  very  badly  this  year,  and  are  likewise  suffer, 
ing  from  an  attack  of  maggot.  There  is  every  appearance  at  present 
of  the  filberts  being  attacked  by  the  caterpillar,  as  they  were  last 
year,  but,  as  in  some  districts  the  trees  are  looking  strong  and 
healthy,  they  may  eventually  escape.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  by  the  severe  frost  on  Saturday  night  last. 


The  climate  of  Shetland  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be 

little  better  than  that  of  Iceland,  whereas  the  mean  winter  tempera- 
ture is  higher  than  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  winter  climate  of  the  west  coast  of  Britain,  everywhere  higher 
than  that  of  the  east  coast,  scarcely  varies  from  the  south  of  Wales  to 
Shetland.  The  winters  of  Shetland  are  so  mild  that  snow  never  lies 
long,  and  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  rarely  frozen  so  hard  as  to  bear  a 
man's  weight. 

•  Wooden   pavement    is   now   stated   to   be    superseding   the 

asphalte  paving  in  Paris.  This  is  what  is  called  the  patent  Ligno- 
mineral  paving  of  Trenaunay's  system,  and  was  reported  upon  by 
the  French  engineer,  Alphand  (Baron  Haussmann's  right-hand  man), 
as  having  satisfactorily  undergone  very  severe  tests.  It  has  also 
been  used  on  the  bridge  at  Rome ;  and  we  understand  that  the  agents 
in  this  coimtry  have  made  arrangements  with  the  City  Commissioners 
and  their  engineer,  for  paving  a  portion  of  Graceohnrch  Street, 
adjoining  the  new  asphalte  roadway,  with  blocks  of  Ligno-mineral, 
at  12s.  6d.  per  square  yard. 

■  Captain  Hall,  the  Arctic  Explorer,  says  the  Neio  Yorlc  Times' 

has  obtained  evidence  that  a  genial  atmosphere  prevails  at  times  in 
the  extreme  undiscovered  north.  For  instance,  it  is  asserted  that 
plants  were  found  in  the  ice  which  are  indigenous  to  southern 
climates,  and  that  a  floating  stick  of  wood  was  met  within  the  middle 
of  January,  which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  a  limb  of  a  huge 
birch  tree.  But  stranger  than  all  is  the  statement  that  Captain  Hall 
was  able  to  sit  on  deck  all  through  the  night  of  the  14th  of  February 
reading,  writing,  and  making  lunar  and  astral  observations.  After 
this  it  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that  throughout  the  whole  month 
of  January  little  ice  was  seen,  and  that  each  night  the  sky  on  all  sides 
ghttered  with  meteors  of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 

The  island  of  Majorca  abounds  in  fruits.     These   consist  of 

olives,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  figs,  lemons,  raisins,  nuts,  capers, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  or  "prickly  pear."  The  principal  harvest, 
however,  is  gathered  from  the  almond  tree,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  a  source  of  great  profit.  No  part  of  the  tree  is  wasted ;  with  the 
use  of  the  inner  kernel  of  the  fruit  we  are  all  acquainted,  but  even 
the  hard  outer  covering  forms  capital  fuel  for  small  stoves.  Then, 
the  outside  of  the  fruit  is  largely  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  almond 
soap  ;  and  when  the  tree  itself  is  cut  down,  the  stem  is  manufactured 
into  household  furniture.  As  regards  appearance — who  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  a  field  of  almond  trees  in  full  flower  ? 
Seen  from  a  hill,  the  trees  look  as  if  covered  with  minute  flakes  of 
snow,  while  by  moonlight  the  same  effect  is  rendered  stiU  -  more 
striking. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  grand  marine  aquarium  at  Man- 
chester, the  funds,  for  the  carrying  out  of  which,  are  to  be  raised 
by  a  company.  The  building  is  to  contain  all  the  recent  improve- 
ments shown  to  be  necessary  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton 
aquaria,  and  will  be  rectangular  in  shax^e,  120  feet  long  and  70  feet 
wide.  This  space  will  be  divided  into  two  side  galleries,  each  120  feet 
long  and  15  feet  wide,  separated  from  the  central  saloon  by  a  sHght 
screen.  Running  along  one  side  of  each  of  these  galleries,  will  be  a 
series  of  tanks,  about  eighty  in  number,  forty  in  each  gallery,  varying 
in  capacity  from  300  to  3,000  gallons.  The  grand  saloon  wiU  be  also 
120  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  All  the  windows  vrill  be  so  arranged  as 
to  admit  only  the  exact  amount  of  light  required,  as  it  is  found  that 
an  access  of  light  acts  uj>on  the  higher  marine  plants  and  animals  in 
a  manner  directly  contrary  to  its  action  upon  terrestrial  life.  It 
blanches  them  in  a  similar  manner  as  ordinary  plants  are  blanched  by 
being  earthed  up.  The  most  brilHant  coloured  marine  plants  are 
those  which  live  in  comparative  darkness. 

The  weather  was  very  cold  in  London  on  Saturday  last,  and 

there  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  and  hail.  From  almost  all  parts  of 
England  the  prevalence  of  cold  and  stormy  weather  is  reported .  At 
Bristol,  on  Saturday,  the  stoi-m  of  snow,  hail,  and  rain  lasted  for 
nearly  an  hour.  While  the  storm  passed  over  Frome  the  darkness 
was  so  intense  that  the  tradesmen  found  it  necessary  to  light  the 
gas  in  their  shops.  The  flakes  were  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and 
snow  fell  incessantly  for  nearly  an  hour.  There  were  several  other 
sUght  falls  of  snow  during  the  day.  Snow  also  fell  in  Kent  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  severe  frost,  which 
has  done  considerable  damage  to  the  potato  plants  and  some  kinds 
of  fruit.  At  Shields  on  Saturday  night  the  weather  was  veiy 
stormy ;  the  wind  was  from  the  north-east,  blowing  a  gale,  and 
there  was  a  rough  sea.  There  were  several  showers  of  hail  during 
the  day  and  the  air  was  extremely  cold.  The  weather  of  Friday 
and  Saturday  was  very  boisterous  and  cold  in  North  and  East 
Yorkshire,  and  on  Saturday  morning  snow  and  hail  fell,  the  Mils 
being  quite  white.  Early  potatoes  have  been  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  market  gardens  near  Paris  have  suffered  considerably,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  vines  in  the  south  of  France. 
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COMBE  ABBEY,  COVENTRY. 

These  articles  must  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  descriptions  of 
the  places  with  which  they  are  connected.  They  are  simply  notes  of 
observation  referring  to  the  most  interesting  or  instructive  features 
of  each  garden  visited,  and,  as  such,  may  perhaps  prove  useful  to 
such  lovers  of  gardening  as  may  be  attracted  to  this  part  of  the 
country  by  the  forthcoming  show  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society, 
to  be  held  at  Birmingham.  As,  however,  in  the  course  of  our  pro- 
gress through  the  country  many  places  ^vill  be  visited  of  which  no 
sufficient  idea  could  be  given  by  these  short  notes,  it  is  proposed  to 
dcsoiibe  and  illustrate  at  length  all  the  really  instructive  and 
remarkable  gardens.  This  ^vill  be  done  as  time  will  permit  for  the 
proper  selection  and  execution  of  engravings,  which  mil  speak  to  the 
eye  more  eloquently  than  words. 

lAXDSC.VPE   AND    WATER. 

The  park  at  Combe,  dotted  with  its  old  trees,  is  a  fine  one ;  but, 
like  many  others,  its  beauty  and  extent  are  sadly  marred  by  wooden 
fences  and  other  dividing  lines,  which  could  be  well  dispensed  with. 
Therefore,  in  point  of  landscape  beauty,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it 
might  readily  be  made.  Its  noblest  feature  is  the  fine  piece  of  water, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  artificial  pieces  I  have  seen.  It  is  more 
like  an  elbow  of  some  broad  river  reach  than  what,  in  parks,  is 
commonly  called  a  lake ;  but,  as  regards  outline,  the  mode  in  which 
the  grass  banks  approach  it,  or  in  any  other  way,  there  is  not  a  false 
line  about  it.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts  well  with  the  numerous 
half-stagnant  duck  ponds  which,  in  the  midland  counties,  are  com. 
monly  placed  under  the  windows.  But — unhappily,  there  is  a  very 
important  "  but " — some  years  ago  a  "  moat,"  or  what  is  simply  a 
stone-walled  canal,  was  taken  from  this  perfectly  natural-looking 
piece  of  water  straight  to  the  house.  It  passes  close  under  the  walls 
flanking  one  side  of  the  Abbey,  the  drive  to  the  forecourt  passing  over 
it.  There  are  many  foolish  things  done  by  those  artists  who,  instead  of 
meeting  modern  wants  by  the  best  ex-pression  of  modem  skill  and 
laiowledge,  ignobly  imitate  the  creations  of  a  Icng-buried  past.  But, 
surely,  this  disfiguring  of  a  noble  lake,  and  this  digging  of  an  ugly 
canal  under  the  walls  of  a  stately  house,  is  the  feeblest  notion  that 
has  ever  been  carried  out  in  our  own  day  !  Let  us  cherish  the  past 
by  all  means ;  it  is  right  to  preserve  every  morsel  of  it  that  remains 
to  us ;  but  let  us  not,  in  startling  disregard  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
prove  ourselves  contemptible  to  all  clear-seeing  men,  and  to  coming 
ages,  by  fudging  up  a  brand-new  and  distorted  likeness  of  such  a 
thing  a»  a  moat — a  necessity,  if  not  a  beauty,  in  its  own  long-buried 
time.  This  unliappy  canal,  mth  its  accompanying  walls,  completely 
cuts  up  and  distorts  the  best  sides  of  the  Abbey,  renders  the 
highly  important  need,  called  by  landscape  gardeners  "  breadth," 
impossible,  spoils  the  end  of  the  lake  nearest  to  the  mansion,  distracts 
withits  adjuncts  the  eye  from  surveying  the  old  or  new  portions  of  the 
building,  and  renders  necessary  certain  ugly  terraces  of  earth.  These 
were  throv,-n  out  of  the  canal  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  lake 
from  the  Abbey.  The  landscape  features  of  the  garden  suffer  some 
what  from  the  large  oblong  kitchen  garden  being  placed  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  plcasui'e  grounds;  but  many  improvements  ai'e  in 
progi-oss,  which,  by  extending  the  planted  grounds  iu  other 
directions,  will  modify  this  di'awback. 

TUBES. 

Hero,  as  in  many  places  in  the  country,  the  grand  old  "native  oaks 
are  the  tree  kings  yet.  They  dot  the  park  like  giants  of  a  past  age, 
and  look  on  and  see  generations  of  men  pass  away  like  leaves,  much 
as  rocks  or  old  castles  do.  Fine  groups  of  Scotch  fir,  which  must 
ever  remain  ono  of  the  princes  of  the  ornamental  trees  that  attain 
perfection  in  our  clime,  share  with  the  oak  the  glory  of  the  park. 
The  Codar  of  Lebanon  has  dono  little  or  nothing  for  it.  Tho 
Deodar  Codar  sooma  to  thrive  better.  Of  this  there  is  an  aveuuo 
about  two  miles  long,  very  few  or  none  of  the  trees  shelving  signs 
of  tlio  debility  they  so  often  manifest.  In  this  long  avenue,  which 
is  outside  tlio  garden  proper,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  tho 
Deodar  thrives,  often  overtopped  by  common  forest  ti-oes  and  half 
choked  by  briars,  or  injured  by  doer.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a 
very  remarkable  avenue  of  this  noble  tree — which,  by  tho  way, 
thrives  much  bettor  iu  Warwickshire  than  one  would  expect  from 
its  usual  condition  near  London — should  not  be  enclosed  and  taken 
proper  earo  of.  None  of  our  moat  famed  arboretums  have  a  finer 
feature  than  this  would  prove  if  taken  care  of.  Tho  long  drive, 
bordered  by  theao  Deodars,  seems  a  capital  site  for  an  arboretum. 
A  selection  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  known  to  thrive  well 
in  the  midland  counties  would  soon  place  it  iu  tho  front  rank  of 
arborotums. 

Tho  tree  mammoth  of  the  Sierras  (Wellingtouia)  thrives  apace 
here,  not  ono  of  many  specimens  being  diseased  or  slow-gron'ing. 


The  giant  of  the  Canadian  woods,  Pinus  Strobus,  in  its  own  home 
and  in  favourable  situations  one  of  the  noblest  trees,  does  faii-ly  here, 
there  being  a  good  many  picturesque  old  specimens  planted  some 
years  ago.  They  usually  break  into  several  leaders,  and  do  not 
form  one  grand  stem,  as  at  home.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
smaller  degree  of  vigour  attained  under  our  feebler  sun.  The  tree, 
however,  thrives  so  well  here  as  to  warrant  its  being  extensively 
planted  for  ornament.  The  Araucaria  also  does  well,  though  not  quite 
so  well  as  the  Wellingtonia ;  but  those  fine  trees  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Lawsou's  Cypress  and  the  Nootka  Sound 
Cypress  (Gupressus  Nutkasnsis),  seem  as  much  at  home  as  they  are 
on  their  native  hills.  There  are  many  hundreds  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  raised  from  seed,  every  specimen  a  fountain  of  graceful 
form  and  perennial  verdure. 

This  kind  has  been  much  grown  from  seeds  here,'and,  like  most  of  the 
conifers  experimented  with,  always  grows  much  better  if  undisturbed. 
Mr.  Miller  finds  they  dislike  moving  more  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. The  American  scarlet  oaks  are  very  fine,  and  now  (May  Sth) 
almost  as  attractive  as  clouds  of  pecuhar  lemon  yellow,  as  iu  the 
"  fall"  when  in  the  deep  flush  of  their  autumnal  glory.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  trees  are  not  sometimes  grouped  in  our  parks. 
Here,  in  Warwickshire — where  our  common  native  deciduous  trees 
form  such  noble  specimens — I  saw  a  Wych  elm  the  other  day  nearly 
thirty  feet  round  the  stem  ;  many  fine  deciduous  trees — hardy  exotic 
trees,  that  come  from  countries  often  colder  than  our  own,  would 
thrive  nobly.  And  if  the  American  oaks  thrive  as  I  have  seen  them 
do  in  some  of  the  hungriest  lands  of  central  Prance,  as,  for  example, 
on  M.  Vilmorin's  old  estate,  at  Des  Barres,  in  Loiret,  they  may  well  be 
expected  to  become  noble  trees  in  the  parks  where  our  British  oaks 
attain  such  stately  dimensions  and  spread  out  widely  and  so  inflexibly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  winds.  Here,  as  in  neai'ly  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  Spanish  Picea  thrives  well,  and  proves  itself  one  of  the  conifers 
fearless  of  our  clime.  The  Virginian  Cedar  is  seen  here,  and  in  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  tall  well-developed  specimens,  with 
that  close  erect  cypress-like  habit  which  one  sees  so  often  mai'king  the 
mountains  and  hillsides  of  the  western  parts  of  New  York  and  many 
parts  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  as  emphatically  as  the  Eastern 
Cypress  does  the  cemeteries  on  the  Bosphorns.  The  value  of  this 
very  hardy  and  beautiful  tree  as  a  close-growing,  tapering  one  does 
not  seem  generally  known,  otherwise  we  may  presume  it  would 
be  extensively  planted  where  the  Eastern  Cypress  (C.  sempervirens) 
perishes  from  cold. 

A  PLEASING  FEATUEE  IN  THE  PLANT  HOUSES. 
This  is  shown  in  the  utilisation  of  spaces  usually  unoccupied  iu 
gardens — those  under  the  benches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  foot, 
ways  through  the  houses.  Here  is  a  large  cool  house  with  a 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants ;  but  over  the  pathway  leans  the 
numerous  fronds  of  a  fine  collection  of  British  and  hardy  exotic  ferns, 
planted  on  each  side  of  it.  In  a  pinery,  there  are  as  healthy  seams  of 
the  Maiden-hair  Fern  spi-inging  fi-om  beside  the  footways  as  over  graced 
the  rocks  by  an  Italian  roadside.  Here  is  a  plant  stove,  in  which 
from  tho  ground  beneath  the  pipes  and  beside  the  footway  springs 
a  mass  of  beautiful  plant  Ufe,  with  a  grace  and  abandon  impossible 
in  pots.  The  richly-spotted  leaves  of  the  Caladiums,  leaning  forth 
from  masses  of  Maiden-hair  and  of  coral-berried  Rivina,  look  more 
effective  than  ever  they  arc  seen  in  pots ;  while  here  and  there  the 
large-leaved  palm-like  Panicum  sulcatum  gives  quite  a  tropical 
cast  to  the  little  groves  that  so  well  adorn  the  footways.  In  a  warm 
fernery,  tropical  species  ai'O  planted  out  in  Uko  manner,  and  the 
result  is  of  the  most  charming  kind.  Mr.  Miller  intends  going  a 
step  further,  and  arranging  his  shelves  above  theso  little  planta- 
tions so  that  a  graceful  drapery  of  plant  life  may  be  established 
thereon.  Simple  as  this  kind  of  improvement  is,  there  is  none  more 
desirable.  Wo  have  too  much  of  the  glass  shed  visible  in  our 
hothouses ;  they  are  too  angular,  and  contain  too  many  needless 
disfigurements.  It  must  henceforward  be  tho  pride  of  the  gardener 
to  rob  theso  structures  of  their  nakedness,  as  Mr.  Miller  has  done 
hero  in  such  a  successful  manner.  By  planting  thus,  three  things 
arc  effected.  First :  Space  usually  considered  useless  is  occupied. 
Secondly :  Valuable  collections  of  plants  are  grown  with  infinitely 
less  trouble  to  the  cultivator  thau  when  they  aro  grown  in  pots  ; 
and,  Thirdly :  Tho  aspect  of  tho  houses  is  immensely  improved. 
Surely,  if  so  much  can  be  done  in  a  formal  Ican-to  house,  wo  need 
not  despair  of  doing  more  in  our  conservatories  and  houses  specially 
designed  for  ornament.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  may  effect 
more  improvement  in  oar  houses  than  this ;  and  it  is  not  merely 
the  effect  which  is  so  desirable,  but  the  immense  saving  of  harassing 
labour  to  the  gai'dener  which  the  plauting-out  system  at  once 
secures.  Besides,  if  tho  teinpcruturo  is  suitable,  tho  plantcd-out 
subjects  usually  do  "luch  better  than  in  pots  with  ordinary  culture. 
In  tho  warm  fernery  here,  tho  long,  feathery,  coral-laden  and 
weeping  shoots  of  Russellia  juncea  and  the  rich  crimson  blossoms 
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of  the  racemose  Passion-flower  (Passiflora  princeps)  lend  quite  a 
novel  charm  to  the  grace  of  the  ferns.  We  are  too  apt  to  isolate 
ferns  from  every  brilliant  flower  that  intensifies  their  grace.  The 
fernery,  outdoor  or  in,  shonld  not  be  a  mere  collection  of  fronds ; 
as  in  their  own  haunts  they  are  accompanied  by  plants  the  glory 
of  which  is  in  their  blossom,  so  should  they  be  in  gardens.  Among 
our  choicest  hardy  plants,  there  are  many,  like  the  white  Wood 
Lily  (Trillium  grandiflorum)  and  the  Mocassin.flower  (Cypripedium 
spectabile) ,  which  thrive  in  the  very  conditions  suitable^  for  hardy 
ferns ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  flowering  stove  plants  and  ferns. 

PALM  GRASS  (PANICUM  SULCATUM). 

This  is  the  handy  English  name  I  propose  for  a  noble  palm- 
like jjras3  now  easily  obtained  in  our  gardens,  but  which  I  have 
never  seen  employed  to  such  good  effect  as  in  the  gardens  here. 
In  addition  to  growing  it  in  pots,  Mr.  Miller  plants  it  out  in  the 
houses  in  various  positions,  the  result  being  an  effect  as  good  as  is 
afforded  by  any  palm.  And  it  will  prove  of  greater  use  in  our 
gardens  than  any  palm,  because  it  can  be  raised  from  seed  as  easily  and 
grown  as  quickly  as  Tropseolums  or  Indian  Corn.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Miller's  simple  mode  of  treating  it,  kindly  furnished  by  himself: — 

"  Wherever  the  plant  is  introduced  it  grows  luxuriantly  and  seeds 
freely ;  the  seed  comes  up  everywhere,  and  if  it  does  so  in  places 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  it  is  easily  removed.  When  grown  in  pots 
for  decoi-ative  purposes,  the  effect  is  as  fine  as  anything  produced  by 
the  most  expensive  palms  we  have  If  by  exposure  or  frequent  use 
plants  are  injured,  the  loss  is  not  much,  as  they  are  easily  and 
quickly  raised.  A  pan  of  seed  sown  in  a  little  heat  will  produce  in 
two  or  three  months  nice  plants  for  purposes  of  decoration.  The 
plant  when  fully  grown  throws  up  leaves  from  two  to  four  feet  long, 
and  a  graceful  seed  stem  often  to  six  feet.  As  to  soil,  it  is  not 
particular,  growing  equally  free  and  handsome  either  in  sandy  loam 
or  peat,  or  any  free  soil  that  may  be  at  hand  at  potting  time.  The 
seed  ripens  continuously  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  may 
be  sown  at  any  time." 

FRUIT. 

The  gardens  at  Combe  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
Midlands  for  their  extent  and  good  management,  and  particularly  in 
all  that  relates  to  fruit  growing  and  fruit  forcing.  I  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen  a  garden  in  which  the  vine  and  the  peach  show  more 
skilful  culture  or  yield  better  results.  There  is  nothing  that  is  new 
to  say  of  the  system  applied  to  either.  As  to  the  peach,  it  is  simply 
the  good  old  plan  of  training  over  the  roof  that  is  chiefiy  employed ; 
the  back  walls  being  also  covered  in  each  case  with  fine  healthy 
fertile  trees,  luxuriating  in  two  or  three  feet  of  sound  loam  on  well 
drained  borders,  both  within  and  without  the  house.  This  good  old 
system,  however,  and  a  like  one  applied  to  the  vine  and  other  fruits, 
EuiEced  to  carry  off  the  prizes  for  collections  of  fruit  at  the  chief 
fruit  shows  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  for  three  years 
in  succession.  Peaches  are  also  grown  to  perfection  in  a  peach-case 
sixteen  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide.  This  affords  as  fine  an 
example  of  perfect  peach  culture  as  could  be  seen,  both  the  erect 
trellises  in  front  and  on  the  back  wall  being  regularly  covered  with 
healthy  abundant-bearing  trees.  All  peach-cases  are,  however,  to 
some  extent  mistakes.  The  peach-case  seems  at  first  sight  a  plan 
for  cheaply  covering  and  protecting  a  wall ;  it  is  really  one  for 
building  a  peach-house  much  less  useful  to  the  cultivator  than  the 
old  lean-to.  For  there  is  only  room  in  it  to  grow  the  fruit  and 
gather  it,  whereas  the  ordinary  lean-to,  half-span,  or  span  gives  as 
much  space  beneath  the  trees  as  if  no  fruit  were  grown  overhead, 
and  for  half  the  year  we  enjoy  good  light  for  plant  growing  in  this 
space.  I  believe  there  is  only  one  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Miller's  peach 
culture,  he  fumigates,  before  he  sees  any  aphis,  just  as  the  infant 
peach  buds  are  beginning  to  burst.  The  orthodox  rule  is,  "fumi- 
gate on  the  first  appearance  "  of  that  devourer  of  our  hopes.  The 
peach  trees  at  Combe  are  mostly  trained  on  the  Seymour  plan,  i.e., 
making  all  the  young  and  bearing  wood  spring  from  the  upper 
sides  of  the  branches.  The  system  of  training,  however,  adopted 
with  the  peach  is  of  but  little  moment.  The  plan  that  will  cover  the 
walls  quickest  will  one  day  be  adopted  by  all  intelligent  growers. 

As  to  the  grape— its  culture  here  is  of  the  most  superior  character, 
and  on  the  old  spur  system.  Here,  again,  we  have  nothing  new  to 
say.  Mr.  Miller  does  not  densely  cover  his  borders  with  litter,  &c.,  as 
13  often  done  ;  nor  does  he  otherwise  protect  them,  considering  that, 
if  the  borders  are  in  proper  condition,  the  rains  do  not  hurt  the  vine. 
That  singular  and  noble-looking  plant,  the  Monstera,  reputed  to  be  a 
valuable  tropical  fruit,  is  here  abundantly  fruited.  Planted  out  pretty 
near  the  glass  in  the  pit  of  a  pine  stove,  and  in  the  full  sun,  it 
grows  freely,  and  fruits  in  half -shady  and  shady  positions  in  stoves  ; 
but  the  treatment  given  here  is  likely  to  bring  out  better  any  virtue 
or  merit  this  shghtly  over-praised  fruit  may  possess.  The  melon  here 
— groivn  as  is  now  usual  in  neat  low  houses— is  kept  a  little  cooler 
than  IS  the  rule  (60'  at  night,  rising  15°  to  18°  by  day),  the  result 


being  a  much  firmer  growth  and  greater  freedom  from  insects  than 
is  common.  Passiflora  edulis  is  preferred  to  any  of  the  edible  Passion- 
flowers— as  well  it  may  be,  for  all  the  other  kinds  are  almost  flavour- 
less. Stevens's  Cornish  boiler  has  recently  replaced  a  tubular  boiler 
for  the  heating  of  all  the  houses  here,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  open  garden  the  condition  of  the  fruit  trees  is  also  admirable . 
The  very  extensive  kitchen  garden  is  enclosed  by  walls  perfectly 
covered  with  well-formed  trees,  and  the  walks  are  margined  by 
numerous  large  and  well  formed  pyramidal  ones.  A  good  many  of 
the  trees  are  also  trained  in  what  may  be  ternied  dumb-waiter  fashion 
— gradually  lessening  tiers  of  evenly  disposed  branches.  These  are 
the  best  of  their  kind  we  have  seen  in  the  country.  Peach  culture 
in  the  open  air  is  very  much  written  down  nowadays,  and  is 
frequently  supposed  to  be  impossible.  There  is  a  wall  of  trees  here 
trained  on  the  Seymour  plan,  every  foot  of  the  surface  properly 
covered  by  healthy  bearing  wood,  which  ought  to  convince  anybody 
of  the  perfect  practicability  of  growing  the  peach  in  the  best  con- 
dition in  the  open  air,  in  any  of  the  midland  or  southern  counties  of 
England.  It  is  a  real  loss  to  progress  in  fruit  culture  that  any  such 
idea  should  have  ever  gone  forth.  It  is  no  wonder  the  amateur 
despairs  of  its  culture  when  he  sees  the  melancholy  result  of  leaving 
walls  without  a  wide  temporary  coping  to  throw  off  sleet  and  prevent 
killing  frost  during  the  dangerous  season.  But  the  fact  is  that  with 
properly-managed  and  protected  walls,  as  carefully  guarded  from 
insect  pests  as  our  best  peach  houses  are,  as  fine  peaches  as  were 
ever  eaten  may  be  grown  over  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

We  shall  again  return  to  and  illustrate  the  more  instructive 
features  of  this  fine  garden. 


HOW    RICE    PAPER    IS    MADE. 

BY  B.  C.  LEFROY. 

The  Eioe-Paper  plant  (AraUa  papyrifera)  grows  naturally  in  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  inhabitants  carefully  cultivate  it  upon  the  hills 
and  high-lying  ground.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year,  before  the 
leaves  fall,  the  Japanese  cut  off  the  young  shoots,  and  cut  them  into 
sli23s,  which  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  boiled  in  large  copper  kettles 
or  cauldrons  closely  shut  down.  The  boiling  is  continued  until  the 
bark  has  peeled  off  the  Wood,  when  the  former  is  carefully  dried  and 
stored  away  for  future  use. 

When  it  is  required  for  paper-making  it  is  thoroughly  soaked  in 
water  for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which  the  brown  skin  is  scraped 
oft'.  At  the  same  time  the  bark  which  covered  the  younger  shoots  is 
separated  from  the  older  and  tougher  sorts,  from  which  an  inferior 
kind  of  paper  is  made.  Bark  which  has  been  kept  for  some  years 
is  only  fit  to  make  the  commonest  packing  paper,  and  is  manufactured 
with  less  care.  When  the  bark  is  well  cleaned,  and  arranged  in  order 
according  to  its  quality,  it  is  again  boiled  imtil  the  matter  separates 
into  a  filamentous  substance.  This  boiling  is  succeeded  by  another 
operation  called  washing,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  paper.  If  it  is  not  continued  long  enough  the  paper 
will  be  of  a  coarse  quality ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance 
does  not  receive  enough  boiling,  the  paper  vnl\  be  very  white,  but 
too  soft  and  greasy  to  write  upon.  The  pulp  is  placed  in  a  basket 
which  will  admit  the  water  on  all  sides,  and  this  is  plunged  into  a 
river  and  stirred  about  with  violence  for  some  time.  Then  the  sub- 
stance is  placed  upon  a  smooth  table  and  beaten  with  wooden  rollers. 
After  the  beating,  an  infusion  of  rice  is  poured  on  it,  and  the  mixture 
is  suffered  to  stand  until  dry,  when  the  substance  is  raised  leaf  by 
leaf  in  the  form  of  paper.  These  leaves  are  placed  between  boards, 
and  the  remaining  moisture  gradually  pressed  out.  According  to 
another  account  the  stem  is  cut  into  lengths  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
and  the  pith  forced  out  and  placed  in  hollow  bamboos,  where  it  swells 
out  to  its  natural  bulk,  and  dries  into  a  compact  mass.  This  pith  is 
cleverly  cut  by  a  workman,  who  holds  a  sharp  knife  against  the  side 
of  the  cylinder,  which  is  then  turned  round,  so  that  the  pith  is  cut 
into  a  broad  strip  about  four  feet  long.  Tliis  is  cut  np  into  small 
squares,  and  sold  in  packets  for  different  purposes.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  paper  made  from  the  pith  is  the  rice  paper  which  is 
imported  into  this  country.  It  cannot  be  made  until  the  tree  has 
attained  a  considerable  bulk,  and  is  too  old  to  produce  many  shoots, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  first  process. 

The  tree  from  which  this  paper  is  made  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  island  of  Formosa.  It  is  at  first  a  small  shrub,  but  aftef 
flowering  it  throws  out  several  branches,  and  grows  to  a  height  or 
about  twenty-five  feet.  It  is  generally  cut  down  before  it  attains 
its  full  maturity,  because  the  pith  and  bark  degenerate  in  the  older 
parts.  Several  large  palmate  leaves  crown  the  stem.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  botanists  that  there  are  two  or  three 
different  species  of  plants  from  which  the  Chinese  make  their  paper 
and  there  are,  apparently,  several  ways  of  manufacturing  it. 
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ARALIA  OANBSCENS. 

In  the  size  aud  beauty  of  its  leaves  this  is  far  before  mauy 
"  foliage-plants "  carefully  cultivated  iu  our  hothouses  at  a 
perpetual  expense.  The  specimen  of  this  species  here  figured 
vras  one  of  a  batch  of  young  plants  growing  in  the  Fulham 
Nurseries.  The  engraving  falls  far  short  of  rendering  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  graceful 
effect  may  be  realised  by  such  an  object,  either  isolated  on  the 
turf  near  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  or  grouped  with  subjects  of 
similar  chai'acter.  Success  with  this  plant  may  be  secured 
by,  first,  selecting  a  sheltered  and  warm  position,  so  that  its 
noble  leaves  may  be  well  developed,  aud  not  lacerated  by 
storms;  secondly,  by  giving  it  a  deep,  free,  and  thoroughly- 
drained  soil ;  and,  thirdly,  by  confining  it  as  a  rule  to  a  simple 
stem,  so  that  the  vigour  of  the  individual  may  not  be  wasted 
in  several  branches.  The  effect  of  a  plant  kept  to  a  single 
stem,  as  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  always  much  superior  to 


Aralia,  cancsccns  (japonica— Ilort.). 

that  of  a  branched  one.  Young  plants  present  this  aspect 
naturally  ;  but  old  ones  may  be  cut  down,  when  they  will  shoot 
vigorously.  As  regard.';  ])Osition,  it  is  admiralily  suited  for 
isolation  or  grouping  with  other  subjects  of  like  character. 
It  is  commonly  known  Lu  gardens  as  Aralia  japonica. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  ROUND  LONDON. 
I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  your  list  cf  these  last  week.  But 
your  "  reason"  for  giving  it  seems  to  mo  very  inadequate.  It  will 
enable  us  to  "keep  our  outdoor  gardens  gay,"  is  your  modest 
estimate  of  it.  I'ermit  mo  to  tell  you  what  such  a  list  will 
do,  if  you  do  it  well :  it  will  let  many  of  us  garden-lovers 
who  have  not  time — who  could  find  time  to  go  through  the 
J jondou  nurseries,  botanical  and  private  gnrdens,  every  week  p — 
know  wliat  is  in  cultivation  in  the  country.  In  last  week's 
list,  for  example,  I  find  several  dozen  plants  that  I  did  not 
think  were  in  cultivation.  This,  I  need  not  say,  was  very 
interesting  tome;  besides,  yon  gave  me  some  idea  as  to  where 
to  look  for  novelt.ies  of  this  kind.  I  presume  the  name  added 
to  some  kinds  indicates  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose 
gardens  rare  or  new  kinds  arc.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
you  gave  the  garden  or  nursery,  as  the  name  alone  is  not  of 
much  use  to  persons  who  do  not  know  these  growers ;  and, 


besides,  it  looks  too  much  like  the  authority  for  the  species 
which  is  usually  affixed  in  botanical  books. 

Your  list  of  hardy  plants  in  flower  round  London  will  also, 
I  think,  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  think  they  have 
gardens  around  them,  while  perhaps  in  the  month  of  May 
there  are  not  six  kinds  of  flowers  to  be  seen,  and  these,  it  may 
be,  occurring  by  chance.  I  have  seen  many  gardens  of 
late  iu  which  there  was  not  a  single  spring  flower — nothing 
but  great  hungry  expanses  of  brown  earth  waiting  to  be  filled 
with  bedding  plants  when  the  season  permits.  Five  Itundred 
kinds  of  hardy  plants  m  flower  in  one  weeh  may,  I  say,  open 
their  eyes, 

Then,  again,  as  a  simple  record  of  fact,  how  valuable  will 
such  a  list  prove  to  lovers  of  plants  or  students  of  meteor- 
ology !  It  will,  I  think,  be  highly  useful  to  om-selves,  and 
perhaps  more  so  to  those  who  come  after  us.  To  these  a  faith- 
ful record  of  the  blooming  period  of  many  flowermg  plants  in 
some  well-known  district  like  London,  of  which  the  climate 
had  been  well  studied,  would  certainly  prove  useful,  probably 
in  more  ways  than  we  now  know  of. 

To  gardeners  or  amateurs  who  have  to  embellish  a  place  for 
a  particular  season,  the  lists,  if  continued,  will  be  of  incalcul- 
able value.  Many  gardens  are  only  visited  by  their  owners 
at  a  certain  season ;  but  where  have  we  a  trustworthy  guide 
now  if  we  seek  to  know  the  hardy  vegetation  that  may  be 
expected  to  bloom  in  any  given  month  ?  I  have  myself 
sought  for  information  on  this  subject,  both  in  the  French 
and  English  languages ;  and  though  it  is  a  point  to  which 
French  authors  have  given  more  attention  than  we  have,  there 
is  no  help  to  be  found  in  them  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
But  persevere  in  your  Gj\jiden  lists ;  make  them  as  full  as 
our  collections  will  admit  of,  and,  after  a  time,  all  those  who 
want  to  know  the  materials  wherewith  to  embellish  a  garden 
at  any  given  season  will  only  have  to  turn  to  your  pages  and 
find  the  plants  that  bloom  at  that  particular  period. 

Other  advantages  might  be  named,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  lists,  if  well  done.  On 
that  a  good  deal  depends.  The  lists  must  not  be  merely  a' 
record  as  to  what  plants  flower  in  any  one  place,  however  large, 
or  of  any  one  London  district.  No  synonj-nis  should  be  given, 
as  one  object  of  the  lists  should  be  to  let  us  know  what 
really  distinct  plants  we  have  in  cultivation.  I  think  j^our 
Iberis  coriacea  in  last  week's  list  is  the  same  as  I.  correasfolia, 
just  below  it.  J.  N. 

[Our  lists  are  made  by  two  special  reporters,  who  will 
make  weekly  visits  to  all  good  collections  of  hardy  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 
London.  Sometimes  distinct  and  valuable  plants  are  known 
only  by  their  garden  names,  and  these  wo  must  give  in  the 
absence  of  others.] 


NEW  YELLOW  VIOLETS. 

AjroNO  the  earliest  of  our  winter-blooming  plants  may  ho  classed 
tho  various  forms  of  Viola  lutca  that  have  boon  so  fi-culy  proclucoil 
of  lato.  They  gild  with  bright  colours  our  genorallydnll  S)iring  gardens, 
giving  masses,  lines,  or  circles  oC  rich  golden  and  palo  yellow  Inu'S, 
only  to  bo  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  them  so  eniiiloved. 
A  vciry  few  years  ago  tho  old  Viol.a  lutca  camo  much  into  reiiuost, 
perhaps  scarcely  in  its  old  fomi,  but  in  somewhat  improved  giirdeu 
varieties.  As  soon  as  V.  lutea  camo  into  demand,  seed  of  it  was  in 
request  also,  and  from  seed  thoro  were  obtained  many  largo-flowering 
types,  popularly  termed  V.  lutea  grandiflora.  These  largor-Moworing 
varieties  appeared  concuiTcntly  in  several  quarters,  aud  without 
being,  to  all  appearance,  tho  products  of  any  special  attempts  at 
cross-breeding  or  fertilization.  In  poiut  of  colour  all  followed  tho 
parental  typo,  but  some  became  deeper,  others  paler,  and  a  few  of 
such  a  pale  jirimroso  as  to  bo  almost  white.  With  increased  sizo 
camo  also  tho  florist's  desidoratum — a  decided  advance  in  form,  and 
with  this  were  also  combined  tho  flatness  aud  stoutness  found  in  tho 
pansy.  Seed  from  these  produced  in  its  tnni  even  larger  types ;  and 
now  flowcre  having  the  sizo  and  almost  the  foi'm  of  the  florist's 
pansios  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  with  but  very  little  depart- 
ure from  tho  compact,  frco-brnnching.  aud  f lec-blooming  habit  of 
tho  Violas.  A  marked  precocity  and  an  uncommon  durability 
clmracterizo  theso  flowers.  Being  at  tho  same  time  precocious  aud 
abundant,  they  arc  gradually  and  surely  taking  the  place   of  the 
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yellow  pansy  in  onr  spring  flower  gardens.  Unlike  tie  pansy,  they 
do  not  succumb  under  the  hostile  influence  of  the  hot,  sweltering 
summer  sun,  but  contmue  in  beauty  the  summer  through.  I  have 
now  in  my  garden  a  circular  band  of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
grandiflora  type,  known  as  Tellow  Dwarf,  because  of  its  peculiar 
carpet-like  habit.  It  occupied  all  last  summer,  and  stiU  continues  to 
occupy,  a  very  exposed  position,  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  shade 
being  thrown  across  it  the  whole  day  long.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  summer  drought,  pausies,  carefully  watered  and  tended,  were 
completely  frizzled  up  ;  but  the  "Viola  held  its  own  bravely,  and 
continued  to  bloom  until  the  begiuntng  of  December.  It  was  then 
lifted,  the  soil  of  the  bed  renewed,  and  replanted.  By  the  second 
week  in  February  it  was  a  perfect  circlet  of  glittering  yellow 
blossoms  that,  it  is  not  too  much  to  state,  almost  hid  the  foliage 
beneath.  Equally  valuable  are  a  few  of  the  pale  sulphur-coloured 
varieties,  and  notably  Sulphur  Queen,  which  is  quite  as  precocious 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  free  and  durable.  Q. 


ASPLENIUM    SEPTENTEIONALB  AND  ALLOSOETTS 
CEISPUS. 

Tour  correspondent  (see  p.  478)  states  that  he  cannot  get  these 
ferns  to  thrive.  I  have  tried  a  few  plants  of  both,  but  they  don't 
succeed  so  well  as  I  should  like.  One  thing  against  them  is  their 
being  generally  lifted  from  their  native  habitat  during  summer,  when 
in  full  growth ;  as  an  instance  of  this  I  enclose  fronds  of  Asplenium 
septentrionale  from  a  plant  which  I  lifted  Feb.  14th  ;  the  small  fronds 
are  those  that  were  on  it  at  the  time,  the  larger  ones  those  that  have 
grown  since,  while  those  that  are  coming  are  going  to  be  larger  still. 
When  lifted  during  summer  it  never  did  so  well.  It  should  be  planted 
in  sandy  peat,  mixed  with  bits  of  sandstone  or  decayed  trap,  and 
must  have  thorough  drainage,  with  a  south  or  south-west  exposure. 
If  grown  in  pots,  I  find  it  to  succeed  best  in  small-sized  ones  plunged 
inside  larger  ones.  As  nature  is  the  best  guide  to  follow,  I  may 
mention  that  this  Fern  grows  in  "  cracks  "  on  the  south  face  of  trap 
rocks,  even  where  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  kind  of  soil,  so  that 
the  wiry  roots  must  penetrate  a  long  way  to  withstand  the  droughts 
of  summer. 

The  natural  home  of  AUosorus  crispus  is  among  the  debris  of  porphy. 
ritic  rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  I  have  observed  that  the  strongest  growing  plants 
have  generally  a  large  stone  over  the  crown.  A  north-west  exposure 
appears  to  suit  this  Fern  best.  It  dislikes  lime,  and  grows  loest,  I 
find,  among  fibrous  turf  with  a  large  admixture  of  stones.  When 
planting,  keep  the  crowns  of  both  this  and  Asplenium  septentrionale 
well  up,  so  that  water  may  not  lodge  about  them.  Has  your 
correspondent  tried  barley  awns  or  sawdust  as  a  slug  "fence  "? 

Kelso.  A.  B. 


FLOWEE  GAEDEN  DECOEATION. 

This  is  now  everywhere  receiving  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention ;  and  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  without  interest.  Mr.  Baines  opened  the  campaign  with  a 
condemnation  of  the  present  bedding  system,  and  in  No.  24  your 
correspondent  "W.  W."  makes  a  brilliant  charge  on  our  masses  of 
bright  colour,  that  must  clear  everything  before  it.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  laying  the  lash  on  too  heavy  when  he  says  the  modem 
gardener  is  a  "cross  between  extravagance  and  vulgarity";  for 
whatever  may  be  our  failings,  most  of  us  are  becoming  awake  to 
onr  position,  and,  therefore,  I  trust  there  is  hope  for  us.  We  are 
anxiously  looking  for  light  to  enable  us  to  get  out  of  the  quagmire 
into  which  we  have  been  led,  quite  as  much  by  our  would-be  guides 
as  by  our  own  procliviiies.  We  must  go  back  to  nature  foK  our 
studies,  it  is  said,  and  with  this  I  entirely  agree.  And  as  a  reaction 
has  set  in,  do  not  let  us  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  turn  all 
our  grand  gardens  into  wildernesses.  The  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in 
writing  about  the  gardens  of  the  ancients,  said  "  they  were  not 
gardens  at  all,  but  only  shrubberries,  with  bits  of  statuary  stuck 
about  them."  Let  us  try  to  avoid  falling  into  this  error.  Some 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  in  favour  of  the  natural  style 
of  gardening  would  suggest  the  inference  that  the  natural  stvle 
is  a  continual  mixture ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  the  real 
facts,  for  nature  when  left  to  herself  frequently  plants  in  grand 
bold  masses,  far  outdoing  the  puny  efforts  of  man.  But  nature 
tones  down  her  bright  masses  of  colour  by  masses  of  foliage,  ever 
varying  in  form  and  tint ;  and,  by  the  light  and  shadow  caused  by 
■undulations  of  surface,  softens  and  renders  pleasing  what  would 
otherwise  be  wearisome. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  ornamental  gai'dening,  I  trust 
the  reduction  of    the  present  bedding  system  within  reasonable 


limits  will  ultimately  be  arrived  at ;  and,  as  regards  the  present,  I 
would  urge  your  readers  to  study  carefully  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Westland  on  the  "  Flower  Garden  for  May,"  at  page  532,  as  I  think 
it  is  in  the  direction  he  suggests  that  an  immediate  improvement 
may  be  looked  for.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  prevailing  fault  of 
garden  decoration  is  the  preponderance  of  bright  colours. 

Ramsey  Abbey.  E.  Hobday. 


THE  ALPINE  GAEDEN, 
{Continued  from  page  543.) 
PATHWAYS. 
No  formal  walk — that  is  to  say,  no  walk  with  regularly- 
trimmed  edges  of  any  kind — should  ever  be  allowed  to  pass 
through,  or  even  come  near,  the  rock-garden.  This  need  not 
prevent  the  presence  of  properly -made  walks  through  or  near 
it,  as,  by  allowing  the  edges  of  the  walk  to  be  a  little  irregular 
and  stony,  and  by  permitting  dwarf  Sedums,  Saxifrages, 
Linaria  alpina,  the  lawn  Pearl-wort,  &c.,  to  crawl  into  the  walk 
at  will,  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  efiect  will  be  produced. 
In  every  case  where  gravel  walks  pass  through  ferneries  or 
rookeries,  and  are  fringed  by  stonework,  a  variety  of  little 
plants  should  be  placed  at  the  sides,  and  allowed  to  crawl  into 
the  walk  in  their  own  wild  way.  There  is  no  surface  whatever 
of  this  kind  that  may  not  be  thus  embellished  with  interesting 
subjects.  Violets  and  ferns,  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  &c.,  will 
answer  for  the  moister  and  shadier  parts,  and  the  Stonecrops, 
Saxifrages,  Arenarias,  and  many  others,  will  thrive  in  more  arid 
parts  and  in  the  full  sun.  The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  alpine 
garden  should  be  covered  with  plants,  exce^Dt  the  projecting 
points  or  crags  ;  and  even  these  should  be  covered,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  completely  concealing  them.  In  moist  dis- 
tricts, such  alpines  as  Erinus.  alpinus  and  Arenaria  balearica 
will  grow  wherever  there  is  a  resting-place  for  a!  seed  on  the 
face  of  the  rocks ;  and  even  tall  and  vertical  faces  of  rock  may 
be  embellished  with  a  variety  of  plants ;  so  that  there  is  no 
excuse  whatever  why  any  level,  earthy  surfaces  should  be  bare. 

WATEB. 

It  is  not  well  to  endeavour  to  associate  a  small  lakelet  or  pond 
with  the  rock-garden,  as  is  frequently  done.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  iu  alpine  countries  with  any  crowds  of  brilliant 
alpine  flowers  in  the  vicinity  of  small  pools  of  grimy  water ; 
indeed,  they  usually  crowd  on  fields  high  above  the  lake.  If  a 
picturesquely-arranged  piece  of  water  can  be  seen  from  the 
rock-garden,  well  and  good ;  but  water  should  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  closely  associated  with  it.  Hence,  in  places  of  limited 
extent  it  should  not  be  thought  of  at  all.  If  a  pure  rushing 
streamlet,  with  one  or  more  cascades,  can  be  introduced  near 
the  rock-garden  with  good  effect,  so  much  the  better;  but 
these  things  are  better  treated  as  incidental  features. 

No  formal  bridge  should  ever  be  tolerated  near  a  rock-garden  ; 
it  is  so  easy  to  form  more  natural-looking  bridges  by  placing 
rocks  or  stones  in  the  streams  or  arms  of  water  which  it  is 
wished  to  cross.  If  well  done,  the  footing  will  not  be  in  the 
least  insecure,  and  the  water  will  flow  between  the  stones,  and 
graceful  water  plants  crowd  up  near  and  between  them.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  rustic  arches  so  common  should 
also  be  avoided. 

Where  a  large  rock-garden  is  being  made,  and  where  expense 
is  no  object,  water  should,  if  possible,  be  "laid  on,"  as,  without 
command  of  a  strong  pressure  and  a  liberal  hose,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  water  an  extensive  and  elevated  rock-garden 
thoroughly,  and  very  troublesome  and  expensive  even  to  do  it 
badly  with  watering-pots,  &c.  Several  taps  or  outlets  will  be 
requii'cd  in  large  rock-gardens 

SNAILS,  ETC. 

Snails  are  frequently  so  destructive,  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  to  construct  a  small  rock-fringed  streamlet 
round  portions  of  the  rock-garden  containing  the  subjects 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  them.  This  is  not  generally  to  be 
recommended,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  it  well ;  nor 
is  it  generally  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  things  commonly 
grown  can  be  protected  by  ordinary  means.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  practicable  to  run  a  neighbouring  streamlet  round  a 
large  rock-garden,  concealing  it  here  and  there  in  shrubberies, 
&c.,  and  letting  it  now  and  then  meander  through  the  grass 
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surroundino;  the  site  of  the  rock-garden.  If  the  slugs,  <S:c., 
within  the  streamlet  were  carefully  removed,  no  recruits  from 
beyond  it  could  destroy  our  favourites.  Where  a  stream  does 
not  run  near  the  rockwork,  the  channel  may  be  filled  by  means 
of  a  pipe  laid  on  from  the  main  pipe  which  supplies  the  garden 
proper.  The  outlet  of  this  pipe  may  be  very  easily  placed  in 
a  suitable  part  of  the  rockwork,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
miniature  cascade  at  no  great  distance  from  the  channel  which 
is  kept  filled  by  its  waters.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  channel  should  be  made  perfectly 
water-tight  with  cement  or  well-puddled  clay,  &c. 

SOIL. 

The  great  majority  of  alpine  plants  thrive  best  in  deep  soil ; 
in  it  they  can  root  deeply,  and  once  they  arc  so  rooted  thej' 
will  not  suffer  from  drought,  from  which  they  would  quickly 
perish  if  planted  in  the  usual  way ;  three  feet  deep  is  not  too 
much  for  most  species,  and  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a  good  plan 
to  have  plenty  of  broken  sandstone  or  grit  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Any  good  free  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand,  broken  grit,  &c.,  will 
be  found  to  suit  the  great  majority  of  alpine  and  dwarf  her- 
baceous plants,  from  Pinks  to  Gromwells.  But  peat  is  re- 
quu'ed  by  some,  as,  for  example,  various  small  and  brilliant  rock 
plants  like  the  Menziesias,  Trillium,  Cypripcdium,  Spigelia 
marylaudica,  and  a  number  of  other  mountain  and  bog  plants. 
Hence,  though  the  general  mass  may  be  of  the  soil  above 
described,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  few  masses  of  peat  here 
and  there.  This  is  better  than  forming  all  the  ground  of  good 
loam  and  then  digging  holes  in  it  for  the  reception  of  small 
masses  of  peat.  The  soil  of  one  or  two  portions  might  also 
be  chalky  or  calcai-eous,  for  the  sake  of  plants  that  are  known 
to  thrive  best  on  such  formations,  as  the  pretty  Polygala  cal- 
carea,  the  Bee  Orchis,  Rhododendron  Chamascistus,  &c.  Any 
other  varieties  of  soil  specially  required  by  individual  kinds 
can  be  given  as  they  are  planted. 

(To  he  continued.') 


LINES  ON  "THE  ROSE  SECEET." 
I\  striking  roses  in  a  marmalade  jar. 
Max  Kloso's  seems  the  simplest  mode  by  far. 
And  tlic  rose  cottage,  Chelford's  grand  display, 
Will  show  his  success  at  some  future  duy. 
Still  there  remains  a  secret  to  unfold 
In  strildiig  roses  qmckly  we  are  told ; 
But  we  now  hope  by  the  "jar"  plan  proposed, 
The  pout-up  mystery  is  at  last  dis-Klosed. 


-W.  T. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Clianthns  Dampieri. — This  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  on  an  open  wall 
about  twelve  miles  soiUli-east  from  London,  the  plant  having  stood  the  winter, 
with  no  other  ])rotoction  than  that  of  nn  old  light,  and  occasionally  a  mat  during 
frost.  A  return  hot-wi\ter  pipe  passes  inside  the  foundation  of  the  wall. — 
J.  U.  N. 

The  Poet's  Narcissus. — Why  not  naturalise  this  lovely  species  in  our  wood- 
walks  and  in  the  wilder  parts  of  our  i)leasuro  grounds  ?  It  is  a«  easily  grown 
as  the  common  daffodil,  and  inferior  to  no  denizen  of  the  stove  in  beauty.  The 
roots  arc  not  dear;  they  may  bo  planted  any  time  after  dying  down  till  late  in 
autumn,  or  indeed  at  any,  time,  for  daffodils  may  be  moved  without  much  injury 
when  in  fidl  leaf. 

Wall  Plants.— The  beauty  which  the  wallflower  now  displays  on  many  old 
ruins,  should  encourage  many  to  try  to  develop  much  more  floral  beauty  in  such 
position-i.  Tliat  this  is  not  only  practicable,  I)at  easy,  is  fully  shown  in  "  Alpine 
Flowers."  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  plants  of  the  walUlower  order  alone,  wo 
could  easily  convert  dreary  old  niins,  or  parts  of  them,  into  lovel.v  little  gardens. 
The  Arabis  and  all  such  p'lants  would  thrive  on  walls,  though  they  would  nut 
attain  such  size  as  on  the  level  ground.  Kven_the  Irises,  which,  at  first  sight, 
one  would  never  think  of  putting  on  walls,  thrive  thereon  when  there  is  a 
little  soil  for  them  to  root  in,  as  many  may  have  seen  on  the  Continent  on  old 
thatched  roofs.    There  ia  no  dilliculty  in  establishing  these  lovely  flowers. — U.  V. 

Spring  Bedding.— The  most  effective  beds  which  I  have  this  season  arc  two 
raised  round  ones,  each  nine  feet  in  diameter.  No.  1.  has  a  centre  plant  and 
two  rows  of  a  white  polyanthus,  thickly  studded  with  white  single  hyacinths  ; 
next,  two  rows  of  double  red  daisies,  with  rod  hyacinths,  then  two  rows  of 
Aubrietia  gninditlora  purpurea  and  Gentiana  acaulis.  mixed,  with  blue 
hyacinths,  the  whole  deed  with  Scmpor\-ivum  califomicum.  No  '1.  has  a 
centre  consisting  of  ityusotis  dissititlora  and  white  hyacinths  ;  next,  two  rows  or 
pings  of  dark  polyanthus  and  blue  hyacinths  ;  then"  two  of  Aubrietia  and  Gen- 
tiana anit  rod  hyncinlhs,  the  whole  edged  witli  Kchcveria  secunda  glaucn, 
planted  out  of  pots  in  February.  I  have  also  a  good  third  bed,  which  is  like- 
wise raised,  and  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter.  This  has  a  vase  in  the 
centre  containing  Yucca  gloriosa  and  variegated  Arabis,  from  which  radiate 
BIX  rays  or  segmentj*  lined  out  with  old  juants  of  Pyrcthmm  ;  two  of  the 
divisions  or  scirments  contain  yellow  wallllower,  •'  Bclvoir  Castle,"  and  red  tulips, 
single :  two  others  consist  of  dark  wallflowers  and  white  tulips ;  two  more 
contain  mi.xed  wallflowers  and  yellow  tulips,  the  lartre  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  Myosotis  dissitiilora  (seedlings),  the  whole  edged  with  a  good  broad 
margin  of  Cerastiom  tomentosum. — W.  0. 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES. 

CHATTER  XH". 

Mr.  Oldacre's  Story — The  Lady  Alice. 

Mb.  Pkesibemt  ato  Friends,  said  Mr.  Oldacre,  you  must 
"  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,  whose  trembling  bmbs," 
and  here  he  glanced  complacently  at  his  well-filled  gaiters, 
"have  borne  him  to  your  "  excellent  gin-and-water,  and  must 
not  look  for  anything  remarkable  iu  pippins  from  a  decaying 
and  exhausted  apple  tree.  As  for  lecturing  you  upon  the 
culture  of  a  garden,  or  haranguing  you  scientifically  at  all,  I 
should  no  more  think  of  it  than  of  seeking  horticultural 
information  for  myself  in  the  books  of  those  who  wrote  a 
centuiy  ago  on  the  subject;  and  I  have  no  shame  in  the 
conviction,  that  some  to  whom  I  now  speak,  beginning  at  a 
point  where  I  have  all  but  stopped,  and  having  opportunities 
and  resources,  developed  since  my  manhood  waned,  know  more 
about  gardening  than  I  do.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  been 
in  my  day  with  the  foremost,  and  to  have  fought  my  way  to 
many  victories.  But  were  I  to  "shoulder  my  crutch  and  show 
how  fields  were  won  "  tO  you  of  this  generation,  or  to  mani- 
pulate my  "  Brown  Bess"  as  an  old  musketeer — to  you  who 
have  such  an  improved  artillery  as  leads  one  to  expect  that 
England  will  soon  be  able  to  pepper  her  enemies,  however 
distant,  from  batteries  fixed  upon  her  shores — to  you  who  are 
blessed  with  a  thousand  facilities  unknown  to  your  ancestors, 
of  smashing  and  ripping  up  your  fellow-creatnres — how  would 
you  forbear  to  smile .''  No;  as  old  Mr.  "Whippy,  the  huntsman 
— or  rather  the  ex-huntsman,  for  he  has  been,  as  you  know, 
a  pensioner  for  years  of  my  noble  master's — trots  after  the 
hounds  on  his  pony  through  the  gaps  and  the  gates,  which  he 
once  despised,  so  must  I  now  be  content  to  look  on  from  afar, 
travelling  easily  by  quiet  lanes  and  by-ways,  and  leaving  the 
bravely  and  the  honours  of  the  chase  to  you. 

So  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  please,  a  simple  story — a  mere 
incident,  in  fact — which  occurred  many  years  ago  in  the  family 
I  serve,  but  which  made  at  the  time  a  gi'eat  excitement  among 
us,  and  may  still  I  hope  prove  interesting  to  you, 

Through  the  solemn  avenue  of  cedars  which  leads  to  our 
mausoleum,  I  have  followed  three  dukes  to  the  gi-.ive.  The 
second  of  these  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  most  austere  and 
haughty.  I  may  speak  of  his  faults,  although  he  is  dead, 
because  he  lived  to  hate  them,  and  to  cast  them  from  him  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  enlarging  upon  them,  as  the 
circumstances  of  mj'  story  prompt.  Well,  then,  he  was  just 
the  proudest,  coldest,  most  di.sagreeable  duke  that  ever  st.alked 
(•'  stall!,  to  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son) over  the  earth.  It  was  a  positive  insult  to  the  English 
language  to  call  so  much  ungraciousness  "  your  grace." 
We  gardeners  used  to  declare  that  the  thermometers  fell 
twenty  degrees  whenever  he  walked  through  the  houses; 
and  that  the  water  froze  in  the  tanks  and  cisterns.  We  were 
prepared  to  .affirm  that  when  he  put  on  his  coronet  the  straw- 
berry leaves  turned  into  ice-plants.  Indeed,  we  all  of  us  found 
a  relief  and  comfort  in  this  harmless  kind  of  ridicule,  just  as 
schoolboys  most  delight  to  mimic  the  master  who  rules  the 
most  unkindly  over  them.  It  was  a  natural  and  ])leasant 
rebound  from  the  constraint  and  awful  abasement  to  which  his 
presence  reduced  us ;  and  as  for  the  propriety  of  our  conduct, 
whj',  if  men  in  high  places  arc  not  high-minded,  as  they 
ouglit  to  be,  they  only  become  the  more  conspicuously 
assailable,  and  the  homage  whicli  is  offered  to  them  is 
as  unreal  and  worthless  as  the  sham  silver  and  the  sham 
gold  which  the  Chinese  offer  to  their  gods.  So  the  duke 
pl.ijcd  at  being  an  idol,  and  wc  performed  the  worship- 
ping. Ho  thought  himself  something  more  than  luunaii,  I  am 
sure,  and  received  our  most  lowly  obeis.ance  as  though  he  Avero 
upon  a  golden  throne.  His  demeanour  was  calculated  to  give 
us  the  idea  that  we  had  no  claim,  strictly  speaking,  to  existence 
in  any  form,  but  that  ho  tolerated  us.  He  sent  for  us,  kept  us 
waitiug  for  hours,  and  then  either  dismissed  us  without  an 
interview,  or  gave  us  his  orders  as  though  he  gave  out  oakimi 
to  convicts,  in  my  subordinate  capacity  I  was  only  honoured 
with  two  brief  conversations,  during  which  he  was  pleased  to 
address  me,  for  he  never  remembered  names,  as  "  Mr.  Cutts  " 
and  "  Kowbottom,"  appellations  which  belonged  respectively 
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to  the  stud-gi-oom  and  to  an  under-keeper,  but  which  were  as 
unhke  Oldaore  as,  I  dare  say,  he  wished  them  to  be.  _ 

"We  servants  were  not  the  only  ones  who  shivered  in  his  icy 
presence,  and  winked  and  capered  with  exuberant  joy  as  soon 
as  we  were  fairly  out  of  it.  Living  at  that  time  in  one  of  the 
lodges,  I  frequently  witnessed  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
certain  county  families,  who  were  annually  distinguished  by  an 
invitation  to  the  castle.  To  open  the  gate  for  these  favoured 
guests,  and  to  look  upon  their  expression  of  complete  despair, 
was  like  being  hall-porter  at  a  dentist's.  They  might  have 
been  blue-bottles,  who  had  just  set  foot  within  the  meshes  of 
a  spider's  net,  or  rabbits,  helplesly  mesmerised  by  a  weasel,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  their  doom.  One  footman,  I  remember,  was 
wont  to  weep  in  the  rumble,  and  to  assume  for  my  edification 
such  an  aspect  of  pretended  woe,  pointing  the  while  with  his 
thumb  to  the  unconscious  tenantry  of  the  chariot  below,  that 
at  last  I  dared  not  go  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  dismount,  and  clear  the  way  for  himself. 

But  there  was  an  entire  change  of  performance,  I  can  tell 
you,  when  these  visitors  came  forth  on  their  journey  homeward; 
as  distinct  an  alteration  and  improvement  of  countenance  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  features  of  that  gentleman  who  appears 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pictorial  advertisements,  as  now 
enduring  the  agonies  of  toothache,  and  now  "  Ha  !  ha !  cured 
in  an  instant !"  The  tragedy,  with  its  tyrant  and  dungeon- 
chains,  was  over ;  and,  as  the  lamps  blazed  out  once  more,  the 
orchestra,  which  had  been  executing  Dead  March  and  dirge 
underneath  the  darkened  stage,  emerged  to  play  "  Garryowen." 
They  who  had  come  to  us  so  silently  and  sadly,  laughed  and 
sang  as  they  drove  down  the  park.  They  could  not  have  been 
in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  if  they  had  been  poachers  coming 
out  of  gaol  in  the  shooting  season.  Hurrah !  they  were  going 
home  !  home  to  have  beer  at  dinner,  and  to  turn  to  the  fire  at 
dessert !  Home,  to  astonish  the  Browns,  to  fill  the  mouths  of 
the  Walkers  with  the  waters  of  envy,  and  to  awe  the  Bumbles 
with  fancy  statements  about  their  "delightful  visit  at  the 
castle."  Well,  I  could  bear  truthful  witness  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  proceeding  had  been  delightful  enough.  As  Robert 
Hall  said  to  the  pert  young  preacher,  who  asked  what  he 
thought  of  his  sermon,  "  There  was  one  very  admirable 
passage — the  passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry,"  so  it 
might  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  these  guests  had  been 
especially  happy  in  the  last  act  and  deed  of — departure. 

Now  this  iron  duke,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  had 
actually  condescended  to  marry.  Of  course,  if  Oupid  had  not 
been  blindfold,  he  would  no  more  have  thought  of  taking  aim 
at  him  than  a  schoolboy  of  shooting  his  favourite  arrow  against 
the  wall  of  a  fives-court,  and  how  that  promiscuous  young 
archer  made  his  dart  to  stick  in  the  ducal  granite  must  remain 
for  ever  among  the  "  things  not  generally  known."  Never 
since  Eve  had  the  world  seen  such  a  proof  of  love's  omnipotence, 
as  when  he  sent  our  grim  lord  a-courting.  No  weaker 
influence  ever  could  have  taught  that  cold  pale  face  to  smile, 
to  smile  and  to  beam  with  a  happy  brightness,  as  the  snow 
sparkles  in  the  sun.  But  how  he  ever  remembered  her  name, 
or  brought  himself  to  proffer  those  little  tendernesses,  which 
are  usual  upon  these  occasions — those  touches  of  nature  which 
make  the  whole  world  kin — is  to  me  a  complete  perplexity,  an 
unreality  as  astonishing  as  though  I  were  to  see  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet's  father  with  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  Jessica. 

Poor  Jessica!  she  came  to  us  as  joyous  as  a  thrush  iu 
summer,  and  she  sang  awhile  blithely  and  sweetly  in  the  tomb 
of  Hamlet's  father.  But  when  he  resumed,  as  he  shortly  did, 
his  old  sepulchral  ways,  a  chill  struck  the  heart  of  our  singing- 
bird,  and  all  her  mirthful  music  was  changed  into  a  plaint  and 
wail.  She  had  come  from  a  home  of  love  and  cheerfulness, 
and  she  drooped  in  his  arctic  atmosphere,  as  an  Orchid  would 
droop  in  an  ice-house. 

"  For  a  trouble  weiglied  upon  liei', 
And  peri:)lexed  her  nij^htand  morn, 
"With  the  burden  of  an  honour. 
Unto  which  she  was  not  born." 

Six  years  after  her  marriage-day,  they  bore  her  slowly 
through  the  dark  avenue  of  cedars,  and  the  chaplain  came  in 
his  white  surplice  to  welcome  her  with  words  of  hope  and  peace. 

Three  children  were  born  to  them.  The  marquis,  who  soon 
showed  himself  to  be  a  true  "  chip  of  the  old  (ice)  block,"  and 


a  ghostling  of  amazing  promise  ;  Lord  Evelyn  and  the  Lady 
Alice,  who,  happily  for  us  all,  resembled  their  mother.  Never 
were  two  brothers  so  unlike  each  other.  I  doubt  whether  the 
elder  ever  broke  out  of  a  walk  or  into  a  laugh  in  his  life, 
whereas  the  younger  would  be  scampering  all  over  the  place, 
with  his  little  sister  breathless  behind,  and  his  merry  voice 
making  our  hearts  glad.  Now  they  were  in  the  conservatory, 
changing  the  tallies,  and  sticking  the  fallen  flowers  of  the 
Camellia  ujion  the  Euphorbia's  thorns ;  now  turning  out  a  lot 
of  sparrows,  which  they  had  caught  in  traps,  and  adorned  with 
appendages  of  brilliant  worsted,  red,  green,  and  yellow,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  aviary,  and  so  essaying  to 
impose  upon  us  the  idea  of  a  general  escape  and  dispersion 
of  all  our  feathered  curiosities;  and  now  "drawing"  the 
shrubberies,  with  Lord  Evelyn  at  one  end  as  master  of  fox- 
hounds (the  foxhounds  by  an  Irish  retriever),  and  Lady  Alice 
at  the  other  as  an  under- whip,  waiting,  watchful  and  silent,  for 
the  fox  to  break,  which  he  generally  did  in  the  guise  of  a  black- 
bird ;  and  then  announcing  his  exit  with  the  promptest  and 
shrillest  of  "tally-hos."  Our  marquis  the  while  was  indoors 
at  his  books,  having,  it  was  reported,  a  precocious  relish  for 
algebra,  and  an  insight  into  the  science  of  political  economy 
not  often  to  be  found  (thank  Heaven)  in  young  gentlemen  of 
fourteen. 

Years  passed.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  between 
the  marquis  and  the  Cambridge  examiners  on  the  subject  of 
his  being  Senior  Wrangler,  and  the  duke,  after  hearing  his 
son's  statement,  was  pleased  to  pronounce  that  the  Dons  were 
"  oflial."  Lord  Evelyn  went  into  the  Guards,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  him  on  his  first  return  from  London,  after  an  absence 
of  six  months  from  the  castle.  I  was  at  tea  in  the  lodge  when 
his  mail-phaeton  drove  up,  and  was  hardly  out  of  the  porch, 
when  his  hearty  "  How  are  you,  Oldacre  ?"  drew  my  eyes  to 
the  handsomest,  merriest,  kindliest  face  that  ever  wore  a 
moustache.  And  sitting  by  him  was  a  brother  oflicer,  just  the 
man  you  would  have  exjjected  that  my  lord  would  choose  for 
his  friend,  looking  as  though  he  would  go  at  anything  from  an 
ox-fence  to  a  redan,  and  yet  would  do  no  wilful  hurt,  as  though 
his  heart,  like  Tom  Bowling's,  was  brave  and  yet  soft,  and  he  was, 
in  the  fu.ll  beauty  of  its  meaning,  a  gentle  man.  I  went  back 
to  my  wife,  who  had  Prank  Chiswick's  wife,  a  baby,  on' her 
knee,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Susan,  my  lord's  come,  and  has 
broiight  home  a  husband  for  Lady  Alice,"  "  I'll  believe  it," 
she  answered,  "  when  I  see  his  wings  !  for  the  duke  must  have 
something  more  than  mortal  to  suit  his  fancy  in  son-in-laws." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  the  old  horse  catch  his  wind,  if  you 
please,  dip  his  nose  in  the  refreshing  waters  of  the  trough,  and 
then  trot  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  S.  R.  H. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  last  week's  issue  (p.  538)  you  quote  from  Hearth  and  Home  to 
the  effect  that  "supposing"  anyone  one  could  get  ten  pickings  of 
tea  in  a  season,  of  458  pounds  per  acre  each,  he  would  get  a  crop  of 
4,580  pounds.  "Undoubtedly,  "  supposing  "  it  could  be  done,  such  a 
result  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory,  but  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  warrant  any  such  "  supposition."  The  pickings 
gradually  diminish  in  bulk  as  the  season  advances  ;  the  first  flush  of 
spring,  if  properly  matured,  being  always  the  heaviest.  An  average 
yield  of  450  pounds  of  made  tea  per  acre  per  annum  over  any  estate 
whatever,  Indian,  Javanese,  Chinese,  or  Georgian,  would  be  a  very 
excellent  and  paying  one.  An  average  of  less  than  this,  rather  than 
more,  has  been  the  experience  of  Indian  and  other  planters,  and 
should  the  Americans  attempt  the  cultivation  of  tea  (and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not) ,  it  is  to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  led  away  by  mere  "  suppositions  "  of  which  yon  have 
quoted  a  sample.  James  Macpheeson,  Urith,  Kent. 


]SrE"W  PATENTS,  &c. 
Laion-moioers,  parts  applicable  to  other  mechanical  cuppUances^  for 
rotary,  motion  in  one  direction  only.  September  12,  1871. — J.  T.  Griffin, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  London.  Lawn-mowers  with  a  skeleton  east  frame, 
on  the  spiral  ribs  of  which  steel  cutters  are  fixed,  the  driving  gear  actuated 
by  spheres  between  a  disc  and  a  grooved  lug  wheel;  the  handle  adjust- 
able by  clips  on  a  bar,  and  the  fixed  blade  adjustable  with  the  leading 
wheels.  The  sphere  and  lug  mechanism  is  applicable  to  other  appbances, 
particularly  ratchet  braces  and  cranes,  for  intermittent  or  continuous 
motion  in  one  direction  only. 
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THE  LATTICE-LEAP  PLANT. 

Thi.s  interesting  Madagascar  aquatic  belongs  to  a  genus 
containing  some  eight  distinct  species,  six  of  which  belong  to 
India,  and  two,  viz.,  Ouvirandra  fenestralis  and  0.  Bcrncriaua, 
to  Madagascar.  Li 
its  native  country 
the  leaves  of  0. 
fonestralis  measure 
from  ten  inches  to 
fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  from 
two  inches  to  three 
inches  in  breadth. 
In  a  young  state 
they  arc  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green, 
■which,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth, 
changes  to  a  deeji 
olive  green,  and 
idtimately,  before 
they  decay,  they 
assume  a  dark- 
brown  hue.  Of  the 
structure  of  the 
leaves  little  need 
bo  said,  as  a  glance 
at  our  illustration 
will  at  once  explain 
that.  AVhen  fully 
grown  they  re- 
semble a  piece  of 
lace  or  latticework, 
bnt  when  very 
youngthe  openings 
to  which  they  owe 
their  peculiarity 
are  filled  up  with 
cellular  tissue, 
which  as  the 
leaves  increase  in 
growth  disappears. 

Of  this  singular 
water  ]ilant  there  is 
a  good  specimen  at 
present  in  atrojiical 
house  in  tbe 
Koyul  Gardens  ut 
Kcw.  This  has  lu) 
fewer  than  17:> 
leaves  on  it,  the 
largest  of  which 
arc  15.J  inches  in 
iengtli  and  :i  | 
inches  in  breadth. 
This  plant  i  s 
growing  in  a  tin 
])an,  seven  inches 
<li'ei)  ami  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter, 
in  a  compost  uf 
fresh,  turfy,  yellow 
loam,  and  a  good 
admixture  of  silver 
sand.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ])an  a 
layer  of  crocks  is 
laid,     over    which 

some  of  tlie  roughest  pieces  of  the  lonm  are  plarcd,  and 
the  remainder  filled  u])  with  the  com])<ist  from  wliich  the 
finest  part  liad  l)oen  sepiinitcd.  In  jiotting,  the  soil  is 
pressed  rather  lirndy  aromul  the  plant,  and  the  whole  is 
watered  with  tepid  water  through  a  fine  rose,  an  operation 
which  not  only  firmly  settles  the  soil,  bnt  thoroughly 
cleanses   the   leaves.     The    last   time   this   plant  was  potted 


Tbo  LutLicc-Lcaf  Plant  (Ouviriiiulrft  fcncstralis) 


was  in  August  1870,  but  perhaps  the  beginnmg  of  April 
is  a  better  time  for  performing  this  operation.  On  a  side 
shelf  in  the  warmest  part  of  one  of  the  stoves  is  a  wooden 
tub  fourteen  inches  deep  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter; 
in  the  bottom  of  this  are  placed  an  inch  or  two  of  cleanly 
washed  pebbles,  and  the  remainder  is  filled  up  with  soft  water. 

In  this  the  jian 
containing  the 
plant  is  placed,  the 
top  of  which  when 
the  tub  is  full  of 
water  is  about  six 
inches  uuder  the 
_  sui'face. 

Some  may  think 
this  too  near  the 
surface,  but  ex- 
perience has  proved 
that  the  plant 
succeeds  very  well 
at  that  depth.  In 
shallow  water  the 
leaves  float  im- 
mediately below 
the  surface,  al- 
though in  our 
illustration  they 
would  a]ipear  to  bo 
much  deeper. 

The  temperature 
of  the  house  in 
which  it  grows 
ranges  during  the 
winter  months 
from  55^  at  night 
to  65°  during  the 
daj',  with  sun  heat, 
and  this  is  in- 
creased as  the 
days  advance  in 
length.  An  ordi- 
nary-sized pot  of 
soft  water  is  placed 
beside  the  heating 
pipes  every  eve- 
ning, and  the 
following  morning 
its  contents  aro 
emptied  over  the 
plant  through  a 
fine  rose  into  the 
tub,  which  is  kept 
level  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  an  equal 
overHow  of  the 
water  on  all  sides. 
By  this  means  the 

Elant  is  not  only 
enefitcd  by  tlio 
daily  application  of 
fresh  water,  but 
also  by  the  speedy 
removal  of  any 
sedinfent  likely  to 
accumulate  about 
the  leaves.  Con- 
fervas sometimes 
prove  troublesome 
to  the  lattice  plant, 
and  some  kinds  of 
water  arc  more  favourable  for  their  production  than  others. 
Should  their  presence  abo\it  the  jilants  become  apparent,  tlioy 
should  be  at  once  removed  ;  the  a<piariun\  should  be  well  washed 
with  clean  water;  fresh  gravel  or  iiebblcs  ought  to  be  introduced, 
and  the  plants  should  be  watered  rather  forcibly  overhead, 
and  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  their  former  (piartcrs. 
The  flower  spikes  rise  directly  from  the  root  to  a  few  inches 
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above  the  water,  and  are  separated  at  the  apes  into  two,  and 
sometimes  more,  divisions,  which  produce  flowers  of  a  whitish 
colour.  Seeds  from  these  flowers  frequently  ripen,  and  if 
sown  immediately  will  produce  young  plants.  From  seed 
saved  and  sown  at  Kew  in  1870,  as  many  as  fifty  nice  young 
plants  have  been  raised.  Young  plants,  too,  come  up  thickly 
from  self-sown  seed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  the 
parent  and  sometimes  amongst  the  pebbles  in  the  bottom. 
This  Ihave  seen  often  hapj)en  at  Dalvey,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  the  Ouvirandra  is  very  successfully  cultivated.  The 
plants  there  are  grown  in  an  earthen  pan  in  the  warmest  corner 
of  an  orchid  house,  and  are  treated  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
at  Kew.  Young  plants,  however,  i-equire  a  higher  temperature 
during  the  winter  months  than  established  ones. 

Besides  seeds,  the  Ouvirandra  maybe  propagated  by  means 
of  division  of  the  roots  which  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
Mr.  Ellis, in  his  "Madagascar  Kevisited"  (to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  our  illustration),  tells  us  that  it  grows  there  "  in 
places  which  are  di-y  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  that  the 
leaves  then  die  down,  but  that  the  root  buried  in  the  mud 
retains  its  vitality,  and  when  the  water  returns  fresh  leaves 
burst  forth.  Whenever  the  earth  around  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  it  remains  moist,  that  portion  puts  forth  leaves 
when  again  covered  with  water." 

The  other  species  from  Madagascar,  0.  Bertieriana,  requires 
deeper  water  than  0.  fenestralis.  Its  leaves,  are  not  so  open, 
and  are  from  fifteeu  to  twenty  inches  in  length.  It  is,  in  short, 
altogether  a  coarser-growing  plant  than  O.  fenestralis. 


MY  INDOOR  BRITISH  FERNERY. 

Theee  years  ago  I  had  a  lean-to  house  built,  forty-three  feet 
long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  one  end  of  which  (about  fifteen  feet) 
is  shaded  by  the  dwelling-house.  On  account  of  the  want  of  snn  I 
found  that  the  plants  did  not  thrive  so  well  in  the  shaded  end  of  the 
house  as  they  did  in  the  other. 

Two  years  ago,  being  desirous  of  making  a  collection  of  British 
Ferns,  I  jiaid  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
get  some  beautiful  kinds,  some  account  of  which  I  have  already 
given  in  your  paper  (see  p.  376) .  When  I  came  home  I  thought 
it  was  a  pity  to  have  such  a  number  of  nice  Ferns  and  no  place  to 
plant  them  where  they  would  be  seen  to  advantage,  I  mean  on 
^  rookwork,  as  I  think  Ferns  do  not  look  so  well  grown  in  any  other 
'  way.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  partition  off  a  portion  of 
my  lean-to  house  for  my  British  Ferns,  which  I  did. 

The  partition  and  door  are  of  glass.  Around  the  door  I  formed  an 
arch  of  virgin  cork,  in  which  pockets  were  made  and  filled  with 
Ferns,  Eoheverias,  and  Ivy.  "When  you  enter  the  door  the  highest 
part  of  the  house  is  to  your  right  hand,  and  the  path  next  the  wall. 
I  intend  to  cover  the  wall  this  season  with  virgin  cork,  with  pockets 
similar  to  that  of  the  ax-ohway.  As  you  enter  on  your  left  a  raised 
bank  runs  along  that  side  of  the  house,  and  across  the  end  is  a 
sloping  bank,  composed  of  flints  and  burrs.  The  centre  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  bank  sweeps  in  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  in  the  centre 
of  which  curve  is  an  oval  basin,  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  six  inches  deep ;  round  the  edge  are  Mosses,  Grasses,  and 
Ferns  drooping  down  into  the  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  is 
a  kind  of  rustic  vase,  in  which  is  growing  Selaginella  denticulata, 
out  of  which  rises  an  ornamental  spray  of  water,  which  forms  a 
pretty  little  fountain.  I  have  here  and  there  Sedums  and  Eoheverias 
growing  on  the  rockwork,  which  have  a  pretty  effect  amongst  the 
Ferns.  _  I  intend  to  plant  this  season  two  good  large  plants  of 
Tacsonia  Tan  Yolxemii,  and  train  them  on  wires  aU  over  the  roof, 
which  will  look  very  well  I  have  no  doubt. 

This  part  of  the  house  is  not  heated  ;  but  when  the  partition  door 
is  opeu_^  (which  it  is  all  winter),  the  temperature  is  neper  lower 
than  50'  or  55°  in  the  day,  and  45°  at  night,  which  keeps  the  Ferns 
green  all  the  year  round ;  but  when  the  young  fronds  are  coming 
up,  I  cut  off  the  old  ones,  as  they  are  liable  to  push  the  young 
fronds  out  of  shape.  The  bank  on  which  the  rockwork  is  built  is 
made  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  coarse  sand,  and  a  little  peat.  Now  that 
the  roots  of  my  Ferns  have  got  weU  into  this  mixture,  they  are 
throwing  up  young  fronds  very  strongly.  In  winter  I  give  the 
Ferns,  &c.,  water  now  and  then  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  but,  of 
course,  they  do  not  require  very  much,  as  it  is  not  their  growing 
season.  In  the  sprmg  I  syringe  them  once  a  day,  and  now  (May*) 
1  shall  syi-inge  them  morning  and  evening.  On  Bne  days  I 
leave  the  entrance  door  open  from  about  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  syringe  and  shut  up  for  the  night ; 


but  in  summer  you  can  hardly  give  too  much  air  and  water  over- 
head and  at  the  roots  of  your  plants.  The  path  of  my  house  is 
made  of  cement.  I  like  it  best  for  houses  that  are  not  supposed  to 
be  very  ornamental,  as  after  your  house  is  syringed,  if  you  run  a 
few  cans  of  water  over  it  and  brush  it  out,  it  always  looks  clean 
and  fresh.  When  the  Ferns  and  other  rook  plants  are  in  fuU 
perfection  in  summer,  and  the  little  fountain  playing,  with  gold 
fish  darting  about  in  the  water,  my  Fernery  looks  very  pretty. 
Anyone  who  may  have  some  house  in  which  other  kinds  of  plants 
will  not  gi'ow  well,  or  who  may  have  some  old  neglected  ones  in 
the  comer  of  their  garden,  may  make  a  very  pretty  and  effective 
British  Fernery  of  it  if  they  will  only  use  a  little  taste  and  lay  out 
a  very  small  sum.  Mine  quite  repays  me  for  my  trouble,  time,  and 
expense.  A.  H.,  Upper  Norwood. 


A  REVISION  OF  THE  GENUS  DRAC^NA. 

BT  DE.  EEGEL. 

{Continued  from  page  547.) 

DKACSNA  CONCINNA  (hOET.  BEEOL.). 

Stem  almost  tree-like,  simple,  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
inches  in  diameter,  clothed  with  leaves  at  the  top ;  leaves 
sessile,  recurved-patent,  leathery,  linear -lanceolate,  from  1|  to 
3  inches  broad,  and  from  2  to  2f  feet  long,  with  a  stout  midrib 
scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  upper  surface  but  pro- 
minently convex  beneath,  folded  longitudinally  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  striated  with  fine  nerves  and  veins,  and  having  a 
well-defijied  red  margin ;  flowers  unknown.  Probably  a  native 
of  tropical  Africa. 

Synonyms — Draoaana  marginata  (Rgl.),  Draoffina  marginata, 
var.  conoimia  (0.  Koch.),  Cordyline  Betschleriana  (Gopp.), 
Draccena  Betschleriana  (C.  Koch.). 

DRAC^NA  MAKGINATA  (lAM.). 

Stem  shrubby,  branched,  -|  to  f  of  an  inoli  in  diameter, 
clothed  with  leaves  entirely  or  down  to  the  middle ;  leaves 
sessile,  somewhat  membranous,  ^  to  f  of  an  inch  broad,  and  1 
to  Ij  foot  long,  narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  and  for  a 
great  distance  attenuated-acuminate,  with  a  midrib  which  is 
visible  enough  on  the  upper  surface  and  prominent  underneath, 
traversed  by  a  few  longitudinal  folds  which  are  often  scarcely 
visible,  striated  with  fine  nerves  and  veins,  and  with  a  well- 
defined  red  margin ;  flowers  unknown.     Madagascar. 

Synonyms — DracEena  tessellata  (Willd.),  Draceena  mauritiana 
(Hort.  BeroL). 

DEACJ3NA  ENSIPOLIA  (WALL.). 

Stem  tree-like,  often  branched,  clothed  with  leaves  entirely 
or  down  to  the  middle  ;  leaves  sessile,  narrowly  linear-lanceo- 
late, not  variegated,  slightly  undulated,  with  a  midi-ib  which 
is  inconspicuous  on  the  upper  surface  but  prominent  beneath, 
f  to  y  inch  broad,  and  from  f  to  1^  foot  long,  concealing 
the  interuodes  of  the  stem  with  their  clasping  bases  ;  panicle 
terminal,  simple,  more  or  less  recurved,  with  horizontally 
patent  or  recurved  branches,  on  which  the  vei-y  fragrant  white 
flowers  are  loosely  dispersed  in  threes  or  fours,  and  accom- 
panied with  soarious  obtuse  bracts  much  shorter  than  the 
pedicels  ;  tube  shorter  than  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  which 
are  about  an  inch  long;  style  longer  than  the  stamens.  East 
Indies. 

Sjmonyms — DracEena  fruticosa  (0.  Koch.),  Dracsena  quitensis 
and  arborea  (Hort.),  Aletris  cochin-chinensis  (Hort.),  Cordyline 
ensifolia  (Fl.  de  Serres),  Dracsena  excelsa  (Ten.). 

DEAC^NA  BICOLOE  (hOOK.). 

A  half-shrubby  plant  with  a  short  simple  stem  leafy  at  the 
top.  Leaves  oval,  slightly  undulated,  narrowed  at  the  base 
into  a  short  channeled  stalk,  abruptly  and  shortly  acuminate 
at  the  point,  with  a  thick  midrib  about  2f  inches  broad  and  5 
inches  long.  Raceme  terminal  with  capitate  branches,  sub- 
globose,  surrounded  with  bracts,  and  having  the  flowers  closely 
set  together.  Flowers  nearly  sessile,  each  surrounded  with 
lanceolate  purple  bracts  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Corolla  white  ;  tube  cylindrical ;  divisions  patent,  oblong-hnear, 
shorter  than  the  tube  and  with  a  narrow  red  margin.  Tropical 
Africa,  near  Fernando  Po  (Mann). 

DEAC^ENA  JAVANICA  (kCNTH). 

Stem  erect,  shrubby,  simple  or  branching;  scales  at  the  lower 
joints  scarious,  clasping,  ultimately  deciduous.     Leaves  oblong- 
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elliptical,  slightly  undulated,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a 
channeled  stalk  about  half-an-inch  long,  attenuated  at  the 
end  mto  a  recui'ved  point  or  shortly  acuminate,  with  a  midrib 
scarcely  rising  above  the  sui-face,  and  traversed  by  very  fine 
longitudinal  veins  from  1^  to  2  inches  broad,  and  from  4  to  5 
inches  long.  Panicle  tenninal,  sessile,  simple,  with  a  few 
bracts  at  the  base ;  branches  patent  or  nearly  horizontal,  loosely 
racemose.  Flowers  from  one  to  three  together,  on  short  stalks 
and  with  bracts  about  two  lines  long,  shorter  than  the  pedicels  ; 
corolla  about  an  inch  long ;  tube  cylindrical ;  divisions  oblong- 
linear,  patent,  about  as  long  as  the  tube. 

Synonyms — Dracasna  elliptica  (Hook.),  Sanseviera  javanica 
(Blumc),  Cordyline  Sieboldi  (Mig.  fl.  jav.),  Dracaena  snrculosa 
(Hort.  Berol].     Java  and  Sumatra. 

A  variety  DracEena  javanica  maculatahas  the  leaves  marked 
with  white  spots.  SjTionyms — Dracaeua  elliptica,  Tar_  macu- 
lata  (Hook.),  D.  maculata  (Rosbrg.  fl.  ind.  and  Kuth.  enum.), 
Cordyline  maculata  (Fl.  d.  Serres,  and  Mig.  fl.  Jav.). 

DEACJCNA   TEEXirOLIA   (ROXBBG.). 

Scales  at  the  lower  joints  of  the  stems  herbaceous,  patent. 
Leaves  somewhat  broadly  elongated-lanceolate,  lengthened 
acuminate,  2  too  inches  broad,  and  from  8  to  12  inches  long 
(including  the  stalk,  which  is  from  1  to  3  inches  long).  Panicle 
with  a  stalk  from  2  to  3  inches  long ;  branches  ascending. 
Flowers  in  threes,  or,  less  frequently,  in  paii-s,  stalked.  Bracts 
scarious,  unec(ual,  the  inner  ones  short,  the  outer  one  about 
as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  panicle.  In  other  respects  like 
the  preceding  species.  I  have  seen  dried  specimens  which 
had  been  gathered  by  Griffith,  and  which  are  described  by 
Hooker  in   No.   5,880,  Bot.  Mag.    Eastern  Bengal. 

Synonym — Cordyline  temifolia  (Fl.  d.  Serres). 
(To  be  continited.) 


TnK  fcUowing  lines  -written  by  Douglas  Jerrold  in  Miss  Blanche 
Pa.xton's  album  refer  to  her  being  supported  on  one  of  the  leaves  of 
tho  Royal  Water  Lily  (Victoria  rcgia)  : — 

0.\  unbent  leaf,  in  fairy  guise. 

Reflected  on  the  water ; 
Beloved,  admired  by  hearts  and  eyes, 

Stands  Annie,  Paxton's  daughter. 

Accept  a  wish,  my  little  maid, 

Begotten  by  the  minute  ; 
That  scene  so  fair  may  never  fade. 

You  still  the  faii-y  in  it. 

That  all  your  life,  nor  care  nor  grief 

May  load  the  wnged  hours 
With  weight  to  bend  a  lily's  leaf, 

And  all  around  he  flowers. 


NOTES  AND,  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Pitcher  Plants.— In  shifting  thcso  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  their 
root.**.  Tlio  pots  iut<i  which  they  arc  to  bo  put  must  bo  liberally  and  carefully 
crocked,  and  tho  soil  shouUl  consist  of  two  parts  p])hagnum  and  onopnrt  fibrous 
jicat,  I'ot  pretty  flimly,  and  tlicn  give  ft  good  watering  to  settle  all  down. 
Afterwards  shade,  and  keep  the  pliints  close  in  a  wai-m  moist  atmosphere.  They 
enjoy  a  brisk  temperature  and  an  abnndant  supply  of  humidity  during  their 
season  of  growth.  In  winter  loss  warmth  and  less  moisture  will  suffice;  Imt 
oven  then  the  temperature  of  tho  house  in  which  they  are  kept  should  never  fall 
much  below  GO". 

Auhrletia  in  Pots.— About  twelve  months  ago  I  got  some  cuttings  of  two 
very  flr.e.  and,  to  me,  new  Aubrietios ;  they  were  easily  struck,  and  during  the 
summer  I  planted  them  in  tho  open  ground.  Vvishing'to  see  them  to  tho  best 
advantage,  I  potted  up  u  strong  plant  of  each  into  twenty-four  sized  pots  shortly 
before  Christmas,  and  left  them  for  two  months  in  a  cold  fmmc.  About  the 
muldle.of  February  I  put  lliem  in  a  cool  house,  and  by  the  end  of  tho  month 
tliey  were  m  good  bloom.  From  that  time  to  this  they  have  continued  to  llower 
without  intermission,  and  the  plants  are  now  from  twelve  inches  to  fifteen 
mches  through,  and  I  expect  them  to  continue  blooming  until  tho  middle  'of 
llay.— A.  D. 

New  Japan  Primrose.— I  find  that  this  Primrose  (Primula  japonica)  mil 
flower  early  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  I  had  three  plants  of  it  last  nutmuu  which 
were  all  kept  modei-ately  ilrj-  at  tho  root  during  October  and  November.  The 
leaves  soon  decayed,  and  the  plants  remained  in  an  apparently  lifeless  stat« 
for  SIX  weeks.  Soon  after  Christmas  thoy  were  removed  to  tho  wannest  part  of 
a  cool  greenhouse,  and  well  watered  ;  the  pots  standing  in  pans,  and  constantly 
supplied  with  tepid  water.  ;Tliey  soon  showed  signs  of  new  life,  grew  vigorouslv, 
anil  rewarded  me  with  beantifnl  Howers.  The  first  tier  of  blossoms  is  now 
beginning  to  decay,  and  I  look  forward  for  a  good  supply  of  early  seed.  This 
Primrose  will  doubtless  become  a  great  favourite  for  cnt  "flowers.— W. 
Pbbsiob. 


_  Wnv  is  a  man  who  can't  learn  by  experience  like  a  laurel  ?    Because  ho 
19  an  evergreen. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 


BAEK-BORING  ESTSECTS. 

(Contimied  from  p.  548). 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  are  applicable  to 
many  of  the  bark-boring  species  as  well  as  to  the  Scol3i:its, 
and  which  we  may  therefore  dispose  of  in  advance  as  generali- 
ties. One  of  these  is  the  possibility  of  preventing  thcLr 
attacks,  or  curing  the  trees  which  have  been  attacked.  Various 
plans  have  been  propounded  for  this,  but,  so  far  as  we  know, 
they  are  all  modifications  of  one  idea,  viz.,  to  scrape  ofi  the 
bark  where  the  tree  is  attacked,  destroy  the  grubs  and 
eggs  ia  it,  and  to  tar  or  paint  over  the  exposed  surface  with 
some  mixture  injurious  to  the  grubs  but  not  to  the  tree.  The 
most  eminent  professor  of  this  method  was  M.  Eobert,  who 
carried  it  out  in  a  systematic  way,  and  under  whose  directions, 
or  according  to  whose  recommendations,  many  trees,  both  in 
France  and  in  this  country,  were  treated  a  good  many  years 
ago.  In  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  ho  exhibited 
various  specimens,  showing  his  mode  of  operation,  and  others 
showing  the  result  of  it,  so  far  as  that  could  be  shown  in  hand 
specimens.  These  consisted  of  portions  of  trees  from  which 
the  bark  had  been  removed,  and  which  had.  healed  up  and  were 
free  from  recent  traces  of  galleries  of  bark-borers. 

A  more  recent  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  was 
given  the  other  day  in  one  of  our  gardening  periodicals 
{Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1872,  p.  78),  in  which  the  result  of  the 
treatment  upon  some  trees  in  Regent's  Park,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  was  recorded.  It  was  from  tho  pen  of 
Mr.  Sowerby,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
as  it  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  grounds  on  which  success  is 
often  claimed  for  the  method,  we  think  it  may  be  useful  to  quote 
it,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  relevancy  and  value.  He 
says : — 

"  When  the  Botanic  Society  in  183fi  entered  on  the  ground 
in  Regent's  Park  it  was  found  to  be  encircled  by  a  belt  of 
elm  trees,  many  of  which  were  infested,  and  were  being  rapidly 
destroyed,  by  the  larvaj  of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus  lignipcrda), 
and  that  more  fatal  pest,  Scolytus  destructor,  a  little  beetle 
not  larger  than  the  common  '  Death  Watch.'  This  belt  of  elm 
trees  was  not  included  in  the  lease  of  the  groimd  to  tho 
Society,  but  retained  under  the  management  of  the  Crown 
officers ;  however,  in  1842,  permission  was  granted  to  the 
Society  to  experiment  upon  the  trees,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
their  total  destruction;  and  so  successful  was  the  plan  then 
adopted,  that  during  the  past  twenty -three  years  only  occa- 
sionally has  an  individual  of  either  of  the  depredators  made 
its  appearance.  One  small  tree,  which  bj-  accident  a]ipcars  to 
have  escaped  attention  and  care,  is  quite  dead,  and  fullj-  illus- 
trates the  rapid  and  fatal  work  of  the  beetle.  Although  all 
the  other  trees  in  the  belt  are  in  robust  health  and  vigour  (for 
London),  many  of  them  exhibit  full  evidence  of  the  scars  and 
scrapings  of  our  early  operators." 

At  first  sight  this  seems  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  tho 
])ractice,  but  there  are  one  or  two  inferences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  which  we  think  reduce  its  value.  The  allusion 
to  the  old  scars  and  no  new  ones  shows  that  the  treatment  has 
not  been  repeated.  If  it  was  it  which  got  rid  of  tbcin  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  it  which  has  kojit  them  away 
ever  since.  The  beetle  is  abundant  all  round  London,  tind 
if  the  trees  had  been  in  a  fit  state  for  its  jnirposcs  we  may  bo 
sure  that  the  insect  would  soon  have  found  its  way  back  to 
them.  It  is  the  vigour  of  the  trees  which  has  kept  them  away, 
and  that  vigour  cannot  have  in  any  waj"  been  due  to  the  scari- 
fying twenty-three  years  ago.  It  is  not  i)retondcd  that  that 
can  add  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.  All  that  it  jn'ofesses  to  do 
is  to  take  away  an  clement  which  is  destroying  the  vigour,  and 
so  allows  the  natural  gi-owth  to  bo  resumed.  But  we  have 
already  explained  that  it  is  only  where  that  natural  vigour  is 
defective  that  the  insect  comes.  It  would  therefore  have  con- 
tinued defective  here  had  not  something  else  been  done  to 
restore  it ;  and  wo  imagine  wo  arc  by  no  means  assuming  as  a 
fact  what  is  only  a  probability,  when  we  lake  it  for  granted 
that  the  able  managers  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  when  exerting 
themselves  twenty-three  years  ago  to  save  the  trees  around  the 
garden,  would  never  limit  thcii-  exertions  to  these  scarifications 
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to  get  rid  of  the  insect  enemy.  It  ^rould  be  an  obvious  libel 
npon  their  skill  and  judgment  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
thin  the  trees,  refresh  the  soil,  and  take  every  other  known 
means  to  restore  them  to  vigour ;  and  if  they  did  so  we  have 
them  placed  in  the  required  condition  for  resisting  and  defeating 
the  attacks  of  the  Scolytus  without  the  clearing  process 
at  all. 

If  this  is  the  practical  conclusion  to  which  this  experiment 
leads  us,  the  theoretical  examination  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  ti-eatment  does  not  hold  out  a  much  better  prospect  of 
advantage  from  its  employment.  The  weak  part  of  the  tree, 
indeed  the  only  part  of  the  tree  that  can  be  injured  by  the 
attacks  of  insects,  is  the  living,  growing  part.  The  solid 
timber  is  not  living ;  it  is  dead  organic  matter  preserved  from 
decay  by  the  impervious  enclosure  of  the  living  envelope,  and 
may  be  eaten  away  by  insects  without  any  other  damage  to 
the  life  of  the  tree  than  the  enfeebling  of  the  support  by 
which  it  is  maintained  erect ;  so  the  bark  is  dead  organic 
matter,  which  insects  may  consume,  and  sweep  away  without 
any  other  harm  to  the  life  of  the  tree  than  the  exposure  of 
the  living  envelope  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
external  injury.  The  only  living  part  of  the  tree  is  the 
cambium,  lying  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  in  which  the 
formation  of  sap  and  the  deposit  of  wood  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bark  on  the  other,  is  carried  on,  and  which  wraps  up  the 
whole  tree  from  the  minutest  fibril  of  the  roots  to  the 
extremity  of  the  buds  and  leaves.  This  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  hurt  by  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  it  is  only  by 
consuming  it  that  the  Scolytus  and  other  bark-boring  insects 
bring  about  the  deterioration  and  death  of  trees.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  insects  do  not  occasion  damage 
by  boring  in  the  wood  of  trees,  but  the  damage  in  that  case 
is  damage  to  the  timber,  not  to  the  tree — to  a  product  of  the 
tree,  not  to  the  tree  itself  as  a  living  entity.  The  position 
of  the  matter  then  is  this — the  Scolytus  bores  not  only  in  the 
bark,  an  operation  which  is  harmless  or  comparatively  so,  but 
in  the  cambium.  M.  Eobert's  process  only  touches  the  bark. 
If  he  were  to  remove  the  cambium,  he  would  do  the  very 
mischief  that  the  Scolytus  is  doing,  only  in  a  much  more 
wholesale  and  destructive  manner ;  and  his  effort  is  to  remove 
all  the  bark  where  the  insect  is  at  work,  and  to  expose,  without 
bi'eaking  into  the  cambium,  so  that  the  grubs  at  work  in  it 
may  be  laid  bare  and  open  to  the  application  of  tar  or  any 
other  mixture  that  may  be  prefen-ed  as  fatal  to  animal  life 
and  harmless  to  vegetable  life.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
carmot  be  done,  but  we  do  venture  to  say  that  it  is  an  operation 
of  great  delicacy,  and  that  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that 
it  will  not  be  successfully  done.  Either  too  little  of  the 
bark  will  be  removed,  when  the  majority  of  the  grubs  will 
be  left ;  or  too  much  will  be  taken,  when  the  cambium  will  be 
injured;  and  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  if  you 
girdle  the  tree — that  is,  break  the  continuity  of  the  cambium 
all  round — the  tree  dies.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the 
plan  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  chiefly  on  the  main  stems 
and  large  limbs  that  the  Scolytus  settles  itself ;  so  that  when 
these  parts  have  been  examined  and  treated,  it  will  rarely  be 
found  necessary  to  go  to  the  smaller  branches,  which  would 
be  an  impossible  labour. 

All  delicate  and  troublesome  operations,  however,  are  slow 
and  costly,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
expense  attending  this  operation  would  be  an  absolute  barrier 
to  its  general  application,  however  sure  its  success  might  be. 
In  any  case,  it  can  only  be  had  recourse  to  for  individual  trees, 
which  the  owner  has  special  reasons  for  preserving  at  any 
cost.  Even  for  these,  however,  the  plan  is  open  to  this  great 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  fatal  objection.  The  present  crop  of 
Scolyti  removed,  the  general  health  of  the  tree  is  not  thereby 
one  whit  amended;  on  the  contrary,  probably  injured  by  the 
exposure  and  injury  of  the  cambium  in  the  process.  Next 
year  the  tree  continues  in  the  same  state  of  debility  which 
invited  the  swarms  of  Scolytus  last  year ;  a  fresh  immigration 
takes  place ;  again  the  trees  are  examined,  and  more  of  the 
bark  removed ;  and  still  in  the  following  year  the  same  thing 
goes  on,  and  we  see  no  end  to  it  until  we  have  all  the  trees 
about  standing  shivering  without  then-  bark ;  and  how  long  they 
would  survive  that  we  cannot  tell,  for  no  one,  we  suppose,  has 
ever  carried  out  the  method  to  the  bitter  end. 


The  true  remedy  for  the  Scolytus  is  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  tree.  It  may  be  that  draining  is  needed,  or  that  too 
much  has  been  done,  or  that  the  soil  is  exhausted  or  bound 
about  the  roots.  Every  case  must  be  examined  on  its  own  foot- 
ing, and  different  modes  of  treatment  will  be  necessary  for 
different  causes  of  mischief;  but  one  remedy,  which,  for  our 
own  part,  we  woiild  under  no  circmnstances  have  recourse  to, 
is  M.  Eobert's  method  of  scarifying  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

A.  M. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  GAEDEN  DESTROTEES. 


Gru"bs  V.  Ranxmculuses.  —  Search  wherever  the  grubs  destroying-  your 
Ranunculuses  appear  or  are  suspected.  Portions  of  carrot  of  last  year's  growth 
placed  an  inch  below  the  surface  between  the  rows  at  intervals,  with  a  short 
stick  indicating  the  spot  where  they  are  placed,  will  prove  an  attraction  to 
grubs  and  wire-worms ;  they  must  be  taken  up  now  and  then,  and  the  enemy 
captured  and  destroyed. 

Early  Appearance  of  Moths    and    Butterflies.— These  have  "been  out 

unusually  early  this  year  ;  but  I  thought  it  especially  early  to  note  on  April  29th, 
perched  on  ayellow  wallflower,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "  Emperor,"  showing  off 
its  rich  coloured  wings  to  the  best  advantage.  Particularly  noteworthy,  too,  was 
a  busy  humming-bu'd  moth  gaily  flitting  from  flower  to  flower.  Even  much 
farther  south  I  have  seldom  observed  this  moth  until  summer  had  been  con- 
siderably advanced.— D. 

Aphides.— We  must  prevent  these  getting  a  foothold  on  the  trees,  and  be  up 
and  at  them  at  once.  There  are  many  who  lose  all  for  want  of  promptitude. 
They  see  a  few  aphides,  and  look  upon  them  as  hardly  worth  attacking ;  they 
will  wait  till  they  may  fight  them  in  batlaUons.  Such  waiting  means  ruin.  By 
killing  the  first  few  we  may  destroy  a  thousand  or  nadlion  in  the  germ.  When  they 
reach  millions  the  mischief  is  wrought.  The  shower  of  tobacco  water  then  may 
slay  its  thousands,  but  it  leaves  but  the  wi-eck  of  leaves  and  shoots  behind  it. 
Syrinee  the  trees  with  tobbacco  water  diluted  with  two  or  four  parts  water  to 
one  of  tobacco,  according  to  its  strength. 

Ants. — Being  fond  of  roses,  I  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  my  garden  to 
choice  sorts  ;  but,  to  my  dismay,  ants  have  taken  up  their  abode  near  the  roots 
of  some  of  my  best  standards  and  dwarfs  ;  and  not  having  forgotten  the  article 
in  youi-  paper,  "  Aphides  and  their  Friends,"  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  to  get 

rid  of  the  intruders  as  soon  as  possible.    Can  you  help  me  ? [Try  sprinklings 

of  petroleum  or  guano,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  very  distasteful  to  ants ; 
sometimes  they  will  build  a  city  under  an  inverted  flower-pot,  in.  which  case, 
city  and  all  may  be  taken  away  on  a  shovel ;  or  you  may  catch  them  in  quantities 
on  pieces  of  coarse  snonge  dipped  in  treacle  water,  visiting  them  often,  and 
throwing  the  sponge  into  scalcUng  w^ater.] 

Food  of  Small  Birds.— My  crop  of  cherries  is  almost  destroyed  by  birds.  I 
have  a  greengage  tree  with  almost  every  bud  picked  out,  and  there  is  much 
havoc  done  to  several  other  plums.  I  have  been  shooting  small  birds  in  my 
garden  since  last  May,  and  opening  them.  In  no  case  have  I  found  anything 
but  vegetable  matter  in  their  crops,  except  in  the  case  of  two  spinks.  Each  had 
a  caterpillar  iu  its  crop,  but  one  of  them  also  a  dozen  seeds  to  this  caterpillar. 
I  think  this  ought  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  evil  that  small  birds  are  doing  me. 
Almost  all  who  take  to  gardening  find  out  the  injury  small  birds  do.  Two  years' 
gardening  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  have  small  birds  and  crops  both  iuthe 
same  garden.  Two  years  ago  a  neighbouring  clergyman  came  to  his  living  ;  he 
was  then  much  iu  favour  of  small  birds  ;  now  he  wants  to  find  a  siutable  means 
of  destroying  them. — M.,  in  "Field." 


THE  NEW  CEMETBEY  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  most  creditable  city  improvements  yet  carried  out  by 
the  Americans  are  their  noble  cemeteries.  These  are  as  great 
an  advance  upon  ours  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  are 
in  some  cases  as  large  as  national  parks,  and  as  full  of  flowers 
and  trees  as  a  choice  garden.  Even  small  country  villages 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  cities,  and  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  "  God's  Acre,"  where  those  who  had  been  friends 
and  neighbours  in  life  were  not  separated  in  death,  we  see 
imitations  of  Greenwood,  Laurel  Hill,  or  Mount  Auburn,  with 
their  drives,  walks,  and  avenues ;  their  select  lots,  railed  in 
with  stone  and  iron ;  their  costly  monuments,  adorned  with 
sculpture,  and  with  other  devices  to  rob  the  thought  of  death 
of  somewhat  of  its  gloom.  In  many  respects  the  change  is  a 
beneficial  one,  especially  in  the  matter  of  healthfulness. 

Nevertheless,  when,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
such  cemeteries  was  broached,  it  encountered  great  oppo- 
sition. This  soon  gave  way,  however ;  and  now,  as  we  have 
said,  every  large  city,  and  almost  every  growing  village,  in 
America  has  its  cemetery.  Many  of  the  leading  cities,  indeed, 
have  more  than  one.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  within 
driving  distance  of  New  York ;  and  now  Philadelphia  has 
lately  consecrated  that  of  "West  Laurel  Hill,  in  addition  to 
the  old  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
cemeteries  in  the  world,  and  occupies  a  beautiful  and  com- 
manding site. 

When  at  Philadelphia  we  examined  these  two  cemeteries, 
accompanied  bytheirfounder,  Mr.  J.  Jay  Smith,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  edited  the  last  edition  of  Michaux's  "North  American 
Sylva,"  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  their  vast  extent,  and  the 
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beauty  of  the  jjosition  they  occupy  on  tlie  high  ivooded  slopes 
and  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  new  cemetery  is  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
city  as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  the  ground  being  required 
for  building  purposes.  It  is  likewise  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  valley  and  river  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  its  northern  and 
southern  sides  by  ravines  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to  insure 
that  no  engineering  skill  will  ever  pierce  them  with  roads  or 
streets.  It  consists  of  a  delightfully  undulating  plateau, 
situated  on  a  bluiS  projecting  into  the  Schuylkill,  thus  con- 
stituting it  a  promontory  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  deep 
valleys  already  mentioned. 

Our  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Harper's 
Weehly,  is  a  view  from  one  of  the  least  elevated  parts  of 
Laurel  Hill,  looking  towards  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  We  do 
not  remember  the  size  of  this  cemetery,  but  half  a  dozen 
Kensal  Greens  would  not  be  missed  out  of  it.  Having  visited 
the  two  Laurel  Hills,  we  were  somewhat  surprised  a  few  hours 
later  to  pass  another  very  lai-ge  and  ornamental  cemetery, 
namely.  Mount  Vernon,  when  on  our  way  to  see  Mr.  Buist, 
the  well-known  nurseryman  of  Philadelphia.  Not  the  least 
interesting  or  admirable  feature  of  these  fine  cemeteries,  is  the 
room  allotted  to  each  family  and  to  each  grave.  Each  family 
possesses  a  lot — quite  a  little  garden,  in  which  the  graves  are 
dotted  about,  and  which  is  usually  neatly  kept  and  well 
planted. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

Poire  des  Peintebs. — A  seedling  of  Louise  Bonne  de  PrintempS) 
grafts  of  which,  worked  in  1859,  did  not  fruit  until  1869.  Tree  tall, 
vigorous,  and  very  productive.  Pruit  oval.pyriform,  of  medium  or 
large  size  ;  at  first  of  a  grass-green  colour,  marked  with  numerous 
small  red  dots  in  lines  at  regular  distances  from  each  other;  changing 
to  a  deep  yellow,  tinged  with  brilliant  carmine  on  the  side  exposed 
to  the  sun.  Flesh  rather  fine-grained,  white,  melting,  juicy,  sugary, 
and  perfumed,  Ripens  about  the  end  of  August  and  in  September, 
and  should  be  gathered  some  time  before  it  is  fully  ripe  and  while 
the  skin  is  green,  otherwise  it   loses  both  in  appearance  and  quality. 

Pykus  Simonii. — A  new  pear  tree,  named  after  M.  Eugene  Simoii, 
who  sent  it  ten  years  ago  from  China  to  the  Museum  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  with  several  others  which  have  not  yet  fruited.  Tree 
vigorous ;  leaves  very  deeply  toothed  (a  character  peculiar  to  all 
the  Chinese  pear  trees  yet  introduced).  Fruits  nearly  spherical, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  on  very  short  stalks,  of  a  pale  green, 
becoming  yeUowish  when  ripe,  and  marked  all  over  with  grey  spots. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  brittle,  sometimes  melting,  extremely  juicy, 
acid,  sugary,  vinous,  and  with  a  peculiar  ai-omatic  flavour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  quince  or  the  Eeinette  Apple.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit  is  so  abundant,  and  keeps  its  flavour  so  well,  that  it  will 
probably  make  excellent  perry.  Eipens  in  September  and  does  not 
keep  long. 


NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

OE  THE  BEST  ASPECTS  EOE  JKUIT  WAILS. 
It  has  long  been  my  opinion — and,  as  further  experience  has 
made  me  more  acquainted  with  the  quantity  and  continued  supply 
required  by  most  families  in  the  present  day,  I  am  confirmed  in  that 
opinion— that,  for  the  general  purposes  of  early  and  late  supply, 
the  walls  ought  to  face  almost  exclusively  north  and  south.  On  one 
or  the  other  of  these  may  be  brought  to  perfection  every  hardy 
fruit  cultivated  in  this  country,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
the  season  of  most  of  them  may  be  greatly  extended.  Indeed,  in 
cases  where  families  are  not  accustomed  to  retire  to  their  country 
.  seats  until  the  breaking  up  of  Parliament  or  the  approach  of  the 
shooting  season,  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  have  a  good  stretch  of 
north  walls,  in  order  to  be  able  to  retard  the  ripenino-  of  some  of 
the  kinds  ;  and  aspect  will  affect  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
would  suppose.  I  have  observed  that  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
ripening  the  same  kinds  on  south  and  north  aspects  is  often  as  much 
as  three  weeks ;  and  the  length  of  time  which  fruit  will  hang  on, 
and  keep  fresh  and  plump,  is  much  greater  on  the  north  wall.  To 
enter  into  more  practical  detail,  let  us  take  cherries  as  an  example, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  most  kinds  of  cherries  may 
be  brought  to  great  perfection  on  a  north  wall.  They  will  crop 
there  with  more  certainty,  because  the  expansion  of  the  bloom  is 


retarded,  and  they  will  ripen  as  well,  with  a  perfectly  good  flavour ; 
and  therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the  utility  of  a  late  supply,  I  would 
only  plant  a  very  few  sorts  on  a  south  aspect,  and  all  the  rest  on 
the  north.  I  should  thus  have  a  certainty  of  prolonging  the  general 
season  of  these  fruits  greatly  beyond  the  usual  period.  Again,  the 
advantage  of  a  north  aspect  for  red  and  white  currants  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  old 
Warrington  gooseberry  may  be  had  in  perfection  from  a  north 
wall  long  after  those  in  the  open  quarters  are  all  gone. 

Who  that  Imows  the  wants  of  a  large  ^establishment  can  have  too 
much  south  wall  or  south  borders  for  early  crops  ?  or  north  wall 
and  north  borders  for  summer  crops  P  And  let  me  add  that  the 
other  two  aspects  are  of  little  comparative  advantage  with  regard 
to  the  summer  consumption,  because  they  fill  up  no  gap  in  the 
season  which  will  not  be  filled  to  greater  advantage  by  the  northern 
and  southern  aspects.  The  best  fruits  for  east  and  west  walls, 
therefore,  will  be  pears,  which,  being  principally  autumn  and 
winter  fruits,  do  not  affect  the  general  consumption.  These  con- 
siderations would  seem  to  point  to  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  laying  out  our  kitchen  gardens  in  parallelograms  rather  than 
squares  ;  so  that,  if  a  given  space  is  to  be  enclosed,  it  will  be  better 
to  have  it  in  two  or  three  long  compartments,  running  from  east  to 
west,  so  as  to  give  nearly  all  north  and  south  walls.  The  spaces 
between  these  walls  could  be  more  easily  worked,  and  to  much 
greater  profit,  than  large  open  squares.  The  flavour  of  some  fruits 
from  a  north  wall  is  inmost  seasons  equal  to  that  from  other  aspects ; 
but,  as  many  are  disposed  to  doubt  this,  I  will  jnst  state  why  I  have 
come  to  that  conclusion.  The  temperature  of  a  north  aspect  is, 
on  the  year's  average,  far  more  equable  than  any  other,  and  less 
liable  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  this,  then,  is  one  reason 
why  fruit  trees  may  be  supposed  to  crop  and  fiourish  well  in  the 
absence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  And  as  for  the  flavour, 
provided  the  trees  are  not  over-cropped,  it  is  quite  as  good  without 
sun  as  with  it ;  nay;  it  is  somewhat  preferable,  for  1  have  often 
seen  apricots  and  greengage  plums  on  south  aspects  quite  ripe  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  green  and  hard  on  the  opposite 
side ;  whereas,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  found  many  fruits  covered 
with  leaves,  and  on  which  the  sun's  rays  had  never  shone  direct, 
perfectly  and  eqnally  ripe,  with  a  rather  paler  colour  it  is  true,  but 
with  flavour  quite  equal  to  the  best  bits  of  the  scorched  ones.  Does 
not  even  this  show  that  direct  sunlight  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
ripening  and  flavour  ?  In  the  case  of  cherries,  from  the  May  Duke 
to  the  most  exquisitely  flavom-ed  Bigarreau,  the  flavour  is  perfectly 
equal  to  that  obtained  in  any  other  aspect,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
hang  long  enough  on  the  trees. — John  Cox,  Bedleaf,  in  "  Moore  and 
Ayre's  Magazine  of  Botany." 


PEACH    TREES    AND    CHALK.     ■ 

I  HAVE  never  failed,  during  eight  years  in  succession,  to  have 
excellent  crops  of  Peaches  on  open  walls,  with  no  other  protection 
than  that-  of  fine  hexagon  netting,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  will  follow  the  course  of  treatment  which  I 
pursue,  they  will  be  equally  successful,  without  incurring  the 
expense  of  glass  protections.  Even  this  season  the  leaves  of  my 
trees  are  large,  clean,  and  healthy ;  fruit  is  plentiful,  and  the  young 
wood  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  netting,  too,  has  lasted  these 
eight  years,  and  is  good  even  now ;  little  expense  has,  therefore, 
been  incurred  in  that  direction. 

The  treatment  to  which  I  subject  my  trees  is  as  follows  : — Aa 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  I  give  them  a  thorough  washing,  and 
thin  the  leaves  so  as  to  admit  sun  and  air  to  the  wood,  with  the 
view  of  getting  it  well  ripened.  Abont  the  middle  of  December  I 
unnail  all  the  young  fruiting  wood,  and  leave  it  loose  until  spring. 
As  regards  soil,  I  ought  to  state  that  I  find  Peach  trees  to  be 
very  fond  of  chalk ;  the  best  time  to  apply  it  is  in  November,  when 
I  carefully  remove  aU  soil  for  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  trees,  and  lift  all  the  roots  with  which  I  come  in 
contact.  In  moving  the  trees  I  find  five-tined  forks  to  be  best. 
When  they  are  up,  I  get  some  fresh  loam,  and  mix  it  with  chalk, 
applying  about  four  bushels  of  chalk  to  each  tree,  the  roots  of  which 
are  carefully  spread  out  and  covered  with  the  mixture.  Some  very 
old  trees  here  have  been  subjected  to  this  treatment,  and  they  are 
now  in  beautiful  condition ;  their  wood  and  fruit  being  all  that  I 
could  desire. 

In  sjiring,  when  the  blossoms  begin  to  open — or  rather  to  show 
colour — I  commence  pruning  and  nailing ;  operations  which  are 
not  left  till  they  are  all  in  flower  and  covered  with  the  hexagon 
netting.  There  are,  I  need. scarcely  say,  various  ways  of  pruning; 
but  that  which  I  have  always  worked  on  is  what  is  called  "Seymour's 
system,"  which  consists  in  cutting  out  all  old  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit,   and  nailing  in  the  young  base  shoots.    I  never  remove  the 
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netting  after  it  is  put  on  till  the  leaves  have  so  far  advanced  in 
growth  as  to  protect  the  fruit.  I  disbud  and  thoroughly  wash  my 
trees  with  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  or  use  Gishurst  Compound,  in 
order  to  kill  the  aphis  or  red  spider ;  the  wall  and  crevices,  as 
well  as  the  trees  being  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleaning. 

So  successful,  indeed,  has  my  netting  protection  been,  as  well  as 
my  whole  treatment,  that  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
desirous  of  having  good  crops  of  outdoor  Peaches.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  the  netting  nailed  tight,  top  and  bottom. 

High  Grove,  Watford.  G.  Brush. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Strawberry  Culture  under  Glass. — I  have  seen  this  season  the  "best  crops  of 
this  delicious  fnilt  at  Mr.  John  Westcott's  market  gardens,  Topsham,  Devon, 
that  I  ever  before  met  with  in  my  lon|^  experience.  Mr.  Westcott  having  made 
for  years  the  Strawljcrry  his  special  study,  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfection  this  fruit  from  February  till  it  comes  on  in 
the  open  ground.  In  low,  long,  narrow  span-roofed  pits,  he  has  thousands  of 
plants  in  every  stage  of  finiiting,  the  berries  hanging  as  thickly  as  hops,  of 
immense  size,  perfect  in  colour,  fine  in  flavour,  and  as  solid  as  plums,  fit  to 
travel  any  distance  when  carefully  packed.  The  varieties  which  he  cultivates 
are  the  Goldfinder,  Myatt's  splendid  Old  British  Queen,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  a 
sort  called  the  Refresher  ;  the  plants  are  not  large,  but  strong  and  stubby,  with 
short  stemmed  foliage,  some  of  them  throwing  up  such  masses  of  bloom-stalks 
as  to  resemble  clusters  of  Elder  flowers  rather  than  Strawberry  blossoms  ;  every 
llower  sets,  and  all  the  fruit  in  succession  swells  well.  In  short,  Strawljeny 
culture  here  is  indeed  a  masterpiece. — James  Babnes. 

Sun-spots  and  tlie  Vine  Crop. — As  the  connection  of  sun-spots  with  terre- 
strial phenomena  is  now  largely  occupying  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  the 
f  :llowing  facts  may  be  of  some  interest.  The  years  in  which  the  vine  crop  in 
Germany  was  unusually  good  seem  (in  this  century,  at  least)  to  have  returned 
at  regular  intervals.  The  close  coincidence  of  these  years  with  the  years  of 
minimum  sim.-spots  is  shown  by  the  foUowing  table  : — 


Minimum 

of  Sun-spots. 

'     1784-8 

179S-5 

1810-5 

1823-2 


Wine-years. 
173J. 
(?) 
1811 
1823 


Minimum 
of  Sun-spots. 
1833-3 
18tlO 


Wine-years. 
1834 
1846 

1856.2       :::      {\lg 

1867-2  ...  1868 

I  may  add  that  the  gentleman  who  first  remarked  the  regular  recurrence  of 
wine-years  at  intervals  of  about  eleven  years  was  not  aware  of  the  periodicity 
of  the  Bun-spots,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  in  any  way  prejudiced. 
The  years  given  in  the  above  table  are  the  only  ones  known  in  Germany  ns  good 
wino-yetirs.  These  facts  aj^'eo  with  the  results  of  Messrs.  Fiazzi  Smyth  and 
Stone,  who  found  that  the  mean  temperature  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
subjected  to  a  period  of  eleven  yenvs.^Arthur  Schuster,  Owen's  College,  Man- 
Chester^  in  *'  Nature,'* 

Pear  Blight. — A  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  suggests  that  those 
who  wish  to  record  observations  on  the  cause  of  pear  blight  should  state  : — 

I.  Character  of  soil,  whether  clay,         V.  Cultivation,  manures,  &c. 

loam,  or  sandy.  VI.  Season,  whether  wet  or  dry,  hot 

n.  Drained  or  undrained.  or  cool. 

III.  Subsoil,  whether   clay,  gravel  VII.  Time  of  appearance  of  blight. 

or  slate.  VIII.  Varieties  suffering  most. 

IV.  Planting,  deep  or  shallow.  IX.  Health  of  trees  fij-st  attacked. 

In  recording  the  varieties  of  pears  that  succeed  well  or  HI  in  each  district  or 
county  iu  this  country,  it  would  also  1)6  well  to  notice  the.se  points,  and  also  to 
mention  the  stock  on  which  the  trees  arc  worked. 


THE      ARBORETUM 


THE  BEARDED  TREES  OF  TEXAS. 

(llLLAN'DSI.i   USNEOIDES.) 

Onk  of  tho  most  striking  features  belougiug  to  the  forests 
of  Texas  that  meets  the  traveller's  eye,  should  ho  chance  to 
arrive  in  that  country  iu  mid-wiuter,  when  tho  forest.^  are 
disrobed  of  their  summer  beauty,  is  tho  long  beard-like 
appoarauco  which  Tillandsia  usncoides  gives  to  the  belts 
of  trees  and  islands  of  timber,  as  tho  isolated  clumps  of 
forest  are  there  termed ;  or  those  of  the  clearings,  where 
some  giant  Oak  or  ponderous  Magnolia,  that  have  escaped 
the  axe  and  lire  of  the  settlor,  stand  out  boldly  alone  in  the 
cotton  and  corn  plantations,  or  by  some  freak  of  nature  have 
boon  loft  standing  solitary,  or  wildly  dotted  about  the  vast 
prairies.  l''rom  the  branches  of  these  hang  heavy  masses  of 
this  Tillandsia,  tho  grey  hue  and  thread-like  divisions  of  which 
give  it  the  ap|icarancc  of  an  old  man's  massive  beard. 

This  Tillandsia  not  only  attaches  itself  to  the  thick  portions 
of  tho  ti'ces,  but  also  to  the  most  tender  twigs,  and  clings 
with  a  tenacity  that  resists  summer  suns  and  winter  blasts  ; 
beautiful  to  behold  at  botli  seasons,  but  more  so  iiv  winter 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  for  then  it  rocks  back- 
wards and  forwards  iu  obedience  to  the  roar  of  tho  chill 
northers,  as  thoy  sweep  over  the   vast  prairies,   giving  the 


trees  a  wild,  weird,  and  life-like  appearance ;  or  if  undulating 
in  the  soft  south  breeze  that  often  intervenes  between  the 
chill  northers  of  the  Texan  winter,  this  beard-like  Tillandsia 
gives  to  the  noble  monarchs  of  the  forest  the  appearance  of 
giant  heads  in  calm  repose.  No  one,  indeed,'  could  approach 
them  in  theu-  winter  form  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
awe. 

But  in  addition  to  giving  a  gaunt  look  to  the  Texan  forests, 
and  other  arborescent  vegetation  of  that  country,  this  Tillandsia 
has  yet  other  uses ;  it  gives  ample  employmeut  to  settlers  in 
their  spare  hours  from  the  cotton  and  com  labour.  They  col- 
lect this  Tillandsia,  and  throw  it  into  heaps  for  a  short  time,  to 
allow  the  outer  cuticle  to  decompose ;  then  it  is  di'ied  iu  the 
sun,  beaten,  and  cleaned  of  the  outer  skin,  and  the  result  is  a 
fibrous  material  almost  equal  to  horsehair  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses, or  for  other  upholstery  work.  Large  quantities  of 
the  prepared  fibre  are  annually  sent  to  the  furniture  makers  of 
the  Northern  States ;  nevertheless,  the  collecting  and  exporting 
of  this  material  has  not  yet  assumed  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  cotton,  although  well-informed  Texan  authori- 
ties think  that  if  the  gathering  and  curing  of  it  were  carried 
out  extensively  and  scientifically,  it  would  be  a  more  profitable 
business  thau  even  cotton-growing  itself.  This  moss-like 
Tillandsia  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  prairie  cattle  and 
horses,  and  is  severely  browsed  down  by  them  wherever  it 
grows  within  their  reach. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Tillandsia  would  grow  in  the  open 
air  in  Devonshire,  and  iu  other  milder  parts  of  England,  parti- 
cularly if  it  were  imported  from  Texas,  where  I  have  often 
seen  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  brought  from 
the  "West  Indies,  of  which  it  is  also  a  native,  it  might  not 
succeed  so  well.  Peter  Wallace. 


CONIFEROUS  TREES  IN  CONNEMARA. 

When  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  county  of  GaUvay  during 
the  early  part  of  tho  past  month  (April),  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  our  seeing  what  progress  some  of  the  recently-introdnced 
Conifers  were  making  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  The  first  place  we 
visited  wag  Moytura,  the  country  residence  of  Sir  William  Wilde. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  Lough  Corrib,  near  Coug,  and  close  to  the  lake, 
and  is  much  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
kinds  of  pines  which  are  usually  selected  for  affording  shelter  iu 
such  situations  have  been  planted  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
among  them  nearly  all  that  are  hardy  of  the  Himalayan  and 
Califomian  species.  Those  of  the  former  which  seemed  to  be 
thriving  best  were  the  Deodar,  Pinus  Webbiana,  aud  Abies  Khntrow, 
all  of  which  were  making  good  plants,  and  had  tho  appearance  of 
being  well  calculated  for  that  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  Call, 
fornian  sorts,  Pinua  nobihs  and  P.  insignis  were  thriving  well, 
particularly  the  latter.  Thnjopsis  borealis  and  Thnja  Craigana  are 
also  growing  vigorously,  and  give  promise  to  make  line  trees  after  a 
few  years  ;  as  do  also  the  upright  aud  spreading  forms  of  Cupressua 
Lambcrtiana. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Coug  domain,  tho  residence 
of  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  where  some  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Conifers 
have  been  planted,  and  are  growing  freely.  There  we  saw  some  lino 
thriving  plants  of  Pinus  insignis,  which  grows  well  on  the  limestone 
soil  of  the  county,  and  shows  itself  to  be  admirably  suited  for  tho 
west  of  Ireland.  We  had  afterwards  several  opportunities  of  seeing 
it  cx]303ed  to  the  severest  storms  which  visit  this  island  near  tho 
Killiries  and  at  Kylmoro  Castle,  where  it  was  making  way  well,  and 
scarcely  affected  by  tho  prevailing  westerly  winds  direct  from  tho 
sea.  Where  tho  Scotch  Fir  and  Pinus  maritima  were  planted  near 
it,  both  snffcred  more  than  P.  insignis,  and  neither  was  so  healthy. 
It  is  evidently  a  hard  struggle  to  get  up  wood  in  that  treeless 
county,  though  some  of  tho  recent  proprietors  are  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  pet  tho  neighbourhood  of  their  residences  clothed  with 
trees.  At  Kylmoro  Castle,  Mitchell  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Gahvny, 
is  sparing  no  expense  to  effect  this  object,  and  the  trees  which  have 
been  thickly  planted  are  now  sheltering  each  other  and  taking  lino 
hold  of  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  after  a  few 
years  this  romantic  and  wild-looking  part  of  the  county  will  bo 
greatly  hcautihcd  by  woods.  Although  tho  coai-ser  and  hardier 
kinds  of  trees  aro  those  which  have  been  planted  iu  quantity,  most 
of  the  rarer  sorts  also  find  a  place  there. 

Wo  have  already  stated  that  we  saw  I'inus  insignis  growing 
vigorously,  and  wo  may  also  mention  Pinus  nobilis.  Nearly  every 
species  of  Conifer  which  is  considered  to  be  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  is 
already   to  be  found  in  tho  collection  at   Kylmoro  Castle,  which, 
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although  yet  small,  may  be  looked  on  with  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  interest,  as  the  experiment  now  making  there  to  get  np  those 
omamantal  trees,  will  soon  prove  which  kinds  are  best  suited  for 
being  planted  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  either  for  shelter,  profit,  or 
ornament. 

We  may  add  that  the  gardens  and  conservatories  at  Kylmore 
Castle  are  something  marvellous  in  their  way  in  such  a  county, 
though  they  are  still  in  their  infancy ;  and  will  be  well  worthy  of 
being  specially  noticed  by  some  competent  tourist  after  the  works 
now  in  progress  have  been  finished. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Kylmore  Lodge,  has  also  been  planting  trees 
to  a  considerable  extent,  both  in  the  mountain  and  near  his  residence 
on  the  shore  of  Kylmore  Lake.  In  some  instances  they  have  failed 
twice,  and  he  still  perseveres,  and  has  been  making  the  vacancies 
good  a  third  time.  The  growths  which  comparatively  tender  plants 
make  in  Connemara,  show  that  it  is  not  the  cold  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  trees  being  so  difficult  to  establish  there,  as  many 
plants  which  are  cut  down  every  winter  on  the  east  coast  pass 
unscathed  on  the  west.  For  example,  at  Kylmore  Lodge  and  Longh 
Fee  Lodge,  the  latter  a  fishing  retreat  of  Sir  William  Wilde's,  the 
Fuchsia  is  the  plant  used  for  hedge-making. 

At  Eynville  House,  the  residence  of  Captain  Blake,  which  stands 
on  nearly  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Irish  mainland,  we  saw 
a  plant  of  Fuchsia  Ricartonii  fully  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  has  stood  in  the  open  ground  there 
many  years,  and  was  flowering  on  the  first  day  of  April  this  year. 
Escallonia  macrantha  makes  a  magnificent  plant  there,  where  it 
fiowers  nearly  the  whole  winter.  The  Pernettyas  also  grow  very 
luxuriantly ;  and  other  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Magellan 
quarter  of  Sonth  America  all  seem  to  thrive  well  in  Connemara. 

Dublin.  D.  &  Co. 


EFFECTS  OF  FOEBSTS  ON  CLIMATE. 

The  following  observations  made  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  by  M 
Mathien,  professor  in  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  and  reported 
by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Congres  Agricole  Libre,  held  at 
Nancy  in  June  1869,  are  interesting.  Experiments  were  made  upon 
the  following  points : — 

1st.  Does  the  wooded  condition  of  a  country  exercise  an  influence 
upon  the  amount  of  rain  it  receives  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
was  attempted  by  taking  two  stations  at  an  equal  height  above  the 
sea,  but  separated  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles,  the  one  situated 
in  a  wooded,  and  the  other  in  a  cultivated  country,  and  observing 
the  rainfall.     The  result,  reduced  to  inches,  was  as  follows  ; — 


Rainfall  at  tlie 


Agricultural 
Station. 


8  Months,  1866 
8  „  1867 
8        „         1868 


23-25  inches 

33-93 

21-84i 


82-02  inches 


Forest 
Station. 


DifEerence. 


27-24  inches 
36-41        „ 
29-43 


3-09  inches 
2-48        „ 
4-64 


S-13  inches    !  11-11  inches 


From  which  it  appears  that  the  most  rain  falls  on  the  wooded 
country. 

2nd.  Does  the  covert  of  the  forest,  by  intercepting  the  rain  falling 
from  the  atmosphere,  diminish  to  a  considerable  extent  the  amount 
of  rain  that  reaches  the  ground  ?  This  was  answered  by  placing 
rain-gauges  beneath  the  trees  and  in  the  open  ground,  close  at  hand, 
and  comparing  results.     Here  they  are  ; — 


Under  the 
Trees. 

In 
Open  Ground. 

Difference. 

8  Months,  1866  

25-90  inches 
34-17 
27-67        „ 

26-20  inches 

36-41 

29-43 

-30  inches 
2-24 
1-81 

8        „          1867  

8        „         1863  

Totals    

87'74  inches 

92-09  inches 

4-36  inches 

This  shows  that  some  part  of  the  rain  does  not  reach  the  ground. 
Nevertheless,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  more  rain  reaches 
the  earth  sheltered  by  the  forest  than  the  earth  lying  in  the  open 
country  ; — 


Soil  covered 
hy  Trees. 

Soil  bare  of 
Trees. 

DifEerence. 

8  Months,  1866  

26-90  inches 

34-17 

27-67 

23-25  inches 
33-93        „ 
24-84        „ 

2-66  inches 

■2-1 
2-83 

8        „         1867  

8        „         1863  

Totals     

87-74  inches 

82-02  inches 

5-72  inches 

3rd.     What  effect  does  the  wooded  state  of  a  country  have  upon 
the  conservation  of  the  moisture  received  by  the  soil  ?      An  answer 


to  this  was  sought  in  a  comparison  of  the  evaporation  from  two 
equal  vessels,  one  placed  in  the  forest,  the  other  in  the  open  ground. 
Evaporation  went  on  five  times  as  rapidly,  taking  the  whole  year 
into  consideration,  in  the  open  air  as  in  the  forest,  ranging  from  three 
to  six  times,  between  April  and  July ;  eighty.five  per  cent,  of  the 
rain  falling  in  the  open  field  evaporated,  whilst  only  twenty -two  of 
that  falling  in  the  forest  was  lost. 

4th.  What  is  the  influence  of  forests  upon  temperature  P  The 
experiments  in  this  direction  had  been  conducted  but  a  short  time, 
but  go  to  show  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  lower  in  the 
woods  than  in  the  open  country,  and  that  the  difference  is  least  in 
winter  and  greatest  in  summer.  In  1868  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  forest  was  lower  than  that  of  the  open  fields,  by  4°.35  in  the 
morning,  and  9°.33  at  night,  in  July;  which  difference  fell  in 
December  to  0'.48  in  the  morning,  and  0^.94  at  night.  Again,  the 
average  variation  in  temperature  was  much  greater  in  the  open 
country  than  under  the  cover  of  the  forest  between  day  and  night. 
It  ranged  from  0^.05  to  S'.S?  in  the  open  air,  but  only  from  0°.04  to 
1°.22  in  the  forest. 


THE  PLANES. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S 
III. — THE    CAUCASIAN   PLANE    (PLATANUS    DIGITATA — GOEDON). 

This  very  distinct  Plane  is  a  native  o£  tlie  Taurian  Caucasus, 
where,  in  the  mountain  valleys,  it  forms  a  stately  tree  fifty  feet 
high,  with  a  straight  stem  four  feet  in   diameter ;  while  on 


\ 


—  V»-      • 


Leaf  of  the  Caucasian  Plane. — Natui-al  size,  6  inches  long,  including  footstalk, 
and  6  inches  broad. 

Mount  Caucasus  and  other  high  elevations  it  is  never  much 
larger  or  higher  than  a  large  bush  or  tree-lilve  shrub. 

The  leaves  are  comparatively  small,  seldom  exceeding  six 
inches  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth  ;  they  are  thick  in 
texture,  digitate,  -widest  to-wards  the  base,  slightly  tapering 
at  the  footstalk,  deeply  divided  into  five  open  wedge-shaped, 
somewhat  rounded  lobes,  -which  are  more  or  less  wavy  and 
furnished  -with  a  pair  of  small  side  lobelets  on  the  outer 
three,  and  a  few  large  blunt  serratures  along  the  margins, 
terminated  by  small  hard  points;  other-wise  the  edges  are 
quite  entire.  The  divisions  bet-ween  the  principal  lobes  are 
very  open,  deep,  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  the  adult 
leaves,  with  the  exception  of  being  slightly  woolly  in  the 
axils  of  the  principal  veins  on  the  under  sides,  are  quite 
smooth  and  bright  green ;  while  the  young  ones  arc  densely 
coated,  particularly  on  the  under  side  and  margins,  with  a 
short  white  tomeiitum,  which  gives  to  them  a  frosted  appear- 
ance when  very  young. 
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The  balls,  or  seed  liead§,  are  very  small,  seldom  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  thickly  furnished  with 
bristly  points,  downy,  and  crowded  together  on  the  peduncles, 
generally  in  threes,  but  sometimes  as  many  as  six  are  produced 
on  one  footstalk.  The  stem  of  the  tree  is  long  and  straight, 
with  the  principal  branches  rather  rigid,  more  or  less  tortuose, 
and  somewhat  distantly  placed,  the  lower  ones  being  spreading, 
the  upper  ones  ascending,  and  the  shoots  slender. 

This  Plane  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney,  about  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  the  largest  trees  of 


Twig  of  tho  Caucasian  Piano. 

it  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  London,  or  perhaps  in  England, 
arc  those  in  t!io  Victoria  Park,  which  are  now  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  although  Ijy  no  means  in  a 
favourable  situation. 


k 


HAEDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HY  GKOIIGK  GOnBON.  A.L.S. 
MISSOURI  SILVER  LKAF,  Oil  BUFFALO  BERRY  (sll  r.l'HERDIA  ABGEXTEa). 

Tins  forms  a  striking  and  very  elegant  silverj'-looking 
compact  shrub  of  slow  growth,  but  wliith,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  will  attain  a  height  of  froni  six  to  eight 
feet.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  jiarticularly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississijipi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributary 
streams ;  is  easily  increased  by  tho  undi'rground  suckers, 
and  grows  well  in  any  good  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  dry. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  1818. 

'I'hc  loaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong, 
rounded  at  tlic  ends,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  greyish-green 
above,  but  (|uito  silvery  and  dotted  all  over  with  rusty  brown 
scales  beneath  ;  they  arc  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long, 
and  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  broad, and  are  jiroduced  early 


in  the  season.  The  shoots  and  lesser  branches  are  of  a  deep 
rusty  brown  colour,  and  furnished  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
lower  leaves  with  flower  buds.  The  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  April,  are  small,  yellow,  axillary,  aggregate,  and 
unisexual,  or  each  sex  upon  a  distinct  plant.  The  female 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  equal,  flat,  and  smaller  than, 
those  of  the  males,  and  produced  on  short  peduncles  in 
racemes  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  while  the  male  ones  are 
lateral,  aggregate,  and  in  groups  that  resemble  a  catkin.  The 
berries,  which  ripen  in  September,  are  scarlet,  transparent, 
acid,  and  about  the  size  of  the  red  currant,  but  richer  iu  taste ; 
they  are  much  relished  in  America,  where  they  form  one  con- 
tinued cluster  on  every  branch  and  twig  of  the  plant,  and  are 
called  Buffalo  Berries  and  Rabbit  Berries,  and  (by  the  American 
Indians)  Beef  Suet. 

The  Shepherdia  argentea  is  well  adapted  for  small  gardens 
or  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  but  as  the  sexes  are  produced  on 
different  plants,  it  requires  to  have  a  plant  of  each  sex  placed 
near  each  other,  or,  what  is  better,  so  close  as  to  form  but  one 
bush,  or  no  fruit  will  be  the  result. 


TEE  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  CHINESE  CHERRY  (CERASUS  SERRULATa). 

This  cherry  forms  a  very  ornamental  deciduous  somewhat 
erect  tree-like  shrub  from  six  to  eight  fe3t  high,  with  stout 
branches  sparsely  furnished  with  laterals,  which  in  April  are 
thickly  clothed  with  numerous  clusters  of  large  double 
flowers,  that  remain  long  in  perfection ;  on  account  of 
this  and  its  dwarf  tree-like  appearance,  it  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all  the  double  flowered  cherries  for  a  small  garden.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  of  China,  where  it  is  called  "  Young-To." 
It  grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  increased  either 
by  budding  or  grafting  on  the  common  cherry  stock.  It  was 
first  introduced  into  this  country  in  18:22. 

The  leaves  are  obovate-pointed,  quite  smooth,  bristly  ser- 
rated on  the  edges,  alternate  on  the  young  shoots,  but  more  or 
less  crowded  together  on  the  other  parts,  and  very  like  those 
of  the  Bigarreau  cherry,  both  iu  size  and  shape.  The  flowers 
are  double,  white  at  first,  but  afterwards,  when  fully  expanded, 
tinged  with  red  and  produced  in  clusters  on  the  previous 
year's  growth. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Scladopitys  verticillata.— Can  anyone  inform  mo  if  this  is  quite  hardy,  and 
if  not,  to  wlwit  extent  ?  Also,  what  is  the  largest  known  specimen  in  this 
coantry  ? — Dexdbophiltatos. 

The  Big  Trees  of  Atlstralia. — I  see  that  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in 
your  journal  that  specimens  of  Eucalyptus  have  been  discovered  in  Australia 
which  exceed  in  height  the  Sequoia  gi^autea.  In  what  part  of  Australia  havo 
thoy  been  seen,  and  what  is  their  specific  name  ?  where  can  I  find  full  parti- 
culars respecting  them  ? — Desdbophiltatos. 

Euonymus  japonicos  as  a  Seaside  Shrub. — This  glossy  and  handsome 
evergreen  thrives  remarkably  well  at  the  sea^siiie  forming  large  bushes.  Such  a 
locality,  however,  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  perfect  health,  as  it  also 
thrives  in  diy  and  cold  inland  localities.  Of  all  the  many  evorgroeus  planted 
about  Paris  it  seems  to  thrive  the  best.  The  variegated  varieties  seem  to  thi-ivo 
almost  as  well  as  tho  normal  dark-green  form. 

Cydonia  japonica.— This,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  brilliant  wall  plant.  It  is  to 
its  greater  merius  as  an  untrained  shrub,  isolated  on  tho  turf  or  grouped  nith 
any  other  low  oruamontjil  shrubs,  that  I  wish  to  call  attention.  I  know  nothing 
lovelier  on  a  sunny  slope  or  sheltered  glade  when  tho  spring  sun  sots  all  its 
branches  on  fire  with  glowing  blossoms.  After  being  once  properlj- planted,  it  is 
better  afterwards  left  alone,  tincut,  untorttu-ed. — W,  R. 

Remarkable  Yew  Tree.— The  largest  yew  that  I  ever  saw  is  in  a  farmyard 
of  a  villago  (named,  I  think,  Wliitburn)  near  Promc,  I  cannot,  however,  give 
its  dimensi(ms,  and  it  may  possibly  bo  tlio  same  tree  as  that  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Berry,  of  Longleiit,  If  Mr.  Berry  would  furnish  an  account  of  Lord  Bath's 
great  beech  tree,  I  think  it  would  be  interesting.  I  cannot  describe  tho  exact 
locality,  but  it  occiqiies  an  tmfenced  triangle  formed  by  tho  junction  of  three 
lanes,  and  is  outsiile  tho  park.  As  well  as  1  can  remember,  it  has  not  tho  enor- 
mous spread  that  many  specimens  have,  but  the  large,  tall  stem  must  contain 
an  amount  of  timber,  I  should  say,  beyond  that  of  any  beech  in  tho  kingdom. 
In  such  an  unprotected  situation  it  is  a  wonder  the  tree  escaped  destruction 
in  its  infancy. ^S.  X. 

Conifers  in  Boggy  Soils,— I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  many  ot 
the  best  conifers  are  (piile  at  homo  in  a  woll-drnined  bog,  some  growing  with  n 
luxuriance  that  cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other  soil.  I  have  many  tmies  felt 
surprised  that  thev  are  not  recommenilc<i  when  "  Can  you  adviso  me  what  to 
plant  in  b.iggy  soil  ?"  is  luskod.  Such  land  shoidd  bo  thoroughly  drained,  and 
then  there  are  few  plants  or  trees  that  will  not  thrive  well  in  it.  1  have  planted 
scores,  from  three  to  four  tons  in  weight  down  Ui  seedlings,  and  all  are  growing 
with  freedom  ;  but  tho  Codrus  Deodara  and  Wcllingtouia  do  not  do  so  well  as 
many  others.  Cuprossns  macrocarpa,  Lambertiaua.  t^>veniana,  Lawsoniana ; 
Ueliiiospora  obtnsa,  pisifera,  squarrusa  ;  Cephalolaxus  drnpacea  and  Fortunoi ; 
Tbujopsis  boreahs  and  dolalirala  ;  Thuja  gigantoa  aiul  occulentnlis  ;  Jnnipcms 
thurifera,  virginiana,  pendula,  hibcrnicu,  chinensis,  tc,  and,  lastly,  the  much- 
abused  Cr\q)t<nnoria  scent  quite  at  homo  in  bog ;  and  the  last  namttd  will  grow, 
tlo  what  you  will  to  it. — J.  T. 
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ON  PUEE  HTBEIDIZATION,  OE  CEOSSING  DISTINCT 
SPECIES  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  ISAAC  ANDERSON-HENBT,  ESQ.,  P.L.S. 
(_Ooncluded  from  p.  507.) 

II.    CKOSSING  WITH  LONG  STAM"ENS. 

I  HAVE  made  fewer  experiments  with  the  long  stamens,  but  I  have 
one  before  me  now  no  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its  far-reaching 
result  than  any  I  have  alluded  to  as  done  with  the  short  stamens.  It 
is  a  cross  which  I  effected  on  the  tall  Rhododendron  formosum, 
fertilized  with  a  scarlet-flowered  Indian  Azalea,  on  the  11th  June  last. 
The  seed-pod  is  finely  developed,  but  I  have  taken  care  in  this 
instance  to  avoid  pulling  it  too  early.  And  I  may  here  notice,  once 
for  all,  that  to  obtain  the  seeds  of  a  cross — especially  if  it  be  extreme 
— sufficiently  ripe,  j'ou  must  allow  a  longer  time  for  it  than  for 
the  ripening  of  the  normal  seeds  on  the  same  plant. 

In  all  the  foregoing  crosses  I  had,  perhaps,  less  an  eye  to  accomplish 
a  purely  scientific  experiment  than  to  effect  a  beneficial  result ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  qtdd  sit  utile  which  those  for  whom  this  paper  is 
mainly  intended  will  have  most  in  view;  and,  in  my  estimation, 
science  is  best  promoted  when  she  is  made  to  minister  to  some 
useful  end. 

The  following  experiment  among  the  species  of  Clematis  illustrates 
my  view  of  sympathy  as  well  as  of  antipathy,  and  I  would  add,  of 
unnatural  selection :  —  Having  many  years  ago  (long  before  the 
Messrs.  Jackman,  who  have  accomplished  such  wonderful  results) 
been  myself  working  on  the  members  of  this  genus,  I  thought  of 
making  another  experiment  on  it,  with  a  view  to  infuse  a  richer 
colour  into  a  new  and  larger-flowering  progeny ;  and,  as  I  have 
observed  already,  I  managed  successfully  to  cross  with  pollen,  kept 
for  eleven  months,  the  beautiful  four-petalled  Clematis  Jackmanni 
on  a  thirteen-petalled  flower  of  the  fine  C.  Candida.  But  it  is  of  a 
cross  on  Messrs.  Jackman's  smaller,  but  no  less  beautiful,  C.  rubro- 
violacea  I  am  now  to  speak.  Though,  like  its  congener  C.  Jackmani, 
it  sometimes  comes  with  five  or  even  six  petals,  it  is  in  its  general 
type  a  four-petalled  flower.  With  a  view  to  improve  it  in  this  feature, 
I  crossed  it  also  with  pollen  of  the  large-flowered  Clematis  Candida, 
taken  from  a  bloom  having  seventeen  petals,  though  this  clematis — 
a  French  hybrid,  I  believe,  from  C.  lanuginosa — is  in  its  normal 
state  a  six'  or  eight-petalled  flower.  Though  I  crossed  two  flowers, 
after  careful  emasculation,  I  only  gathered  three  seeds,  but  these 
all  of  unusually  large  dimensions.  After  the  cross  had  taken,  I  left 
the  normal  blooms  on  the  crossed  plant  to  their  fate ;  and  though 
visited  by  insects  innumerable,  and  though  the  native  pollen  was 
abundant,  not  one  native  seed,  or  any  except  the  three  produced  by 
the  cross,  were  ever  formed  on  the  plant ;  and  the  singular  thing 
was  that,  with  its  ovm  native  pollen,  abortive  on  itself,  I  successfull3' 
crossed  the  flne  double  white-flowered  Chinese  C.  Fortnnei ;  and  a 
cross  more  prolific  in  the  seeds  it  j'ielded  I  have  not  seen  in  the  tribe 
before.  I  know  not  the  parentage  from  whence  this  C.  rubro-violacea 
was  derived,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mongrel  with  none  of  the 
Fortnnei  blood  in  it ;  yet  mark  how  kindly  the  latter  took  with  it — 
another  instance  of  remarkable  sympathy  ;  although  I  have  no 
record  of  it,  I  think  I  failed  to  get  C.  rabro-violacea  to  reciprocate 
this  cross. 

In  all  these  instances  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  and  especially 
in  this  section  of  the  natm'al  oTder  EanuncnlaceEB,  there  is  some- 
thing apparently  so  inexplicable  that  I  can  only  concur  with  what 
Darwin  has  observed  in  his  jiaper  on  the  existence  of  two  forms  in 
the  genus  Linum,  where  in  summing  up  the  good  gained  by  the 
inevitable  crossing  of  the  dimorphic  flowers,  and  numerous  other 
analogous  facts,  he  says,  that  these  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  "unknown  law  of  nature  is  here  dimly  indicated  to  us."  And 
this  law,  when  discovered,  may  disclose  more  mysteries,  tending, 
perhaps,  to  the  wider  divergence  of  species,  with  constitutions  and 
habits  better  fitted  for  the  climates  and  localities  in  which  they  may 
be  cast,  as  well  as  for  subserving  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
fulfil  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In  looking  at  Eannnculacesc,  with 
their  innumerable  male  and  female  organs  (and  the  same  thino- 
.  occurs  in  the  Myrtacese,  most  of  the  Rosacea3,  some  of  the  Hyperi. 
caceae,  and  in  many  other  families  and  tribes),  the  idea  was  long 
ago  suggested  to  me,  that  each  separate  row,  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  circle  of  the  stamens,  might  have  some  separate  function,  just 
as  I  believe  that  the  long  and  short  stamens  have  their  separate 
functions ;  and  with  the  view  of  testing  the  matter,  I  had  last 
summer  begun  experiments  with  these  outer  and  inner  stamens ; 
but  other  aims  and  objects  interfering,  I  gave  up  the  experiment 
after  I  had  begun  it  on  these  Clematises. 

But  to  make  success  certain,  it  is  my  custom,  as  I  have  already 


stated,  in  crossing  any  of  these  polyandrous  flowers,  to  take  the 
entire  bloom  of  one  kind,  and  lightly  to  brush  over,  with  all  its 
anthers,  the  stigmas  of  the  fiower  to  be  crossed,  and  leave  nature  to 
make  her  own  selection.  In  referring  to  the  Eubus  tribe  and  its 
species,  I  am  reminded  of  an  intention  I  expressed  in  my  former 
paper  of  perhaps  returning  to  them  afterwards.  I  again  experi- 
mented upon  them  last  summer.  But  though  I  tried  various  crosses 
among  them,  and  reciprocated  the  cross,  I  had  no  success  in  any, 
except  between  the  R.  bifiorus  and  the  R.  Ida^us,  and  that  only 
where  I  made  the  latter  the  seed-bearer.  And  to  make  sure  of 
either  event — success  or  failure — I  had  the  R.  Idasus  early  potted 
and  put  under  glass,  emasculating  every  bloom  I  meant  to  cross  ; 
and  for  more  security  I  stripped  off  all  other  flowers — nay,  more, 
I  put  the  emasculated  flowers  under  fine  gauze  bags,  to  ward  off  the 
invasion  of  insects.  When  ripe  for  crossing  I  removed  the  bag,  and, 
on  effecting  the  cross,  I  replaced  it.  In  this  way  I  succeeded  in 
ripening  three  beiTies  of  the  cross  R.  Idseus  by  R.  bifiorus,  of  which 
I  sowed  the  seed  between  the  5th  and  16th  July,  though  as  yet  none 
have  vegetated.  But  R.  bifiorus  stubbornly  rejected  a  reciprocal 
cross.  Again  I  tried  both  of  these  on  R.  rupestris,  and  the  latter 
on  them ;  and  though  R.  rupestris  showed  some  sympathy  with 
R.  bifiorus,  in  a  slight  tendency  to  form  seeds,  these  came  to  nothing. 
In  all  these  attempts  I  applied,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  anthers  of  the 
male  flower. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  offering  some 
additional  suggestions  to  those  of  you  who  wish  to  act  on  any  hints  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  : — 

1st.  If  your  desire  be  to  hasten  the  flowering  condition  of  plants — 
I  recommend  you  to  cross  violently^i.e.,  where  the  allies  are  not 
too  near  akin,  and  above  all,  in  the  case  of  mongrels ;  for  nature,  ere 
she  gives  up,  ever  makes  a  violent  effort  to  reproduce. 

2nd.  If  you  wish  to  make  your  hybrid  flower  more  freely,  as  well 
as  early,  adopt  the  same  advice. 

3rd.  By  following  it,  you  will  find  that  you  have  attained  a  further 
advantage.  Your  plant  will  remain  longer  in  bloom,  because  most 
mongrels,  especially  those  among  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants, 
to  which  these  suggestions  apply,  are  impotent  to  produce  seed,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  such  cases  the  blooms  remain  long  upon  the  plant. 
I  have  another  idea,  not  sufliciently  tested,  however,  in  reference  to 
the  first  point  among  hard-wooded  as  well  as  soft-wooded  plants, 
that  all  such  as  ripen  their  seeds  more  quickly  than  others  (some 
among  the  rhododendron  tribe  ripen  seed  in  half  the  time  that  others 
take)  will  reach  more  quickly  their  fiowering  state. 

Lastly,  as  to  fruits,  on  which,  however,  I  have  only  partially 
tried  my  hand,  I  entertain  the  belief  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution,  and  that  by  judicious  and  persevering  crossing  we  may 
not  only  transfer  the  delicious  aroma  of  one  to  another,  and  com- 
municate hardier  and  more  abundant  bearing  habits  to  the  hybrid 
progeny,  but  further,  especially  in  stone  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  &c.,  we  may,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  fruits  and  diminish  the  size  of  the  stones ;  and 
among  vines,  get  rid  of,  or  greatly  diminish,  the  number  of  the 
seeds.  And  all  this  I  hold  to  arise  from  that  law  of  nature  by  which 
she  not  merely  strains  her  efforts  to  reproduce  (to  which,  however, 
she  has  assigned  limit),  but  extends  it  when  these  have  failed,  to 
make  provision  for  her  creatures'  want.  These  views  gather  strength 
from  what  has  been  already  done  ;  and  I  may  especially  allude  to 
what  Mr.  Standish  of  Ascot  has  achieved  among  grapes,  of  whose 
extraoi-dinary  results  an  interesting  account  is  given  at  p.  135  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  July  1866. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe  that,  while  my  aim  has  been, 
in  all  the  experiments  I  have  brought  before  you,  rather  to  achieve 
something  useful  and  practical  than  to  test  the  theories  which 
Mr.  Darwin  and  others — especially  the  Continental  savans — have 
been  so  much  engrossed  with,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  some 
remark  on  the  results  and  the  conclusions  which  some  of  them  have 
come  to  while  prosecuting  a  series  of  crossing  operations,  namely, 
that  such  crosses  do  and  must  eventuate  in  sterility.  M.  Kaudin 
seems,  like  Wichura,  as  already  observed,  to  have  limited  his  experi. 
ments  chiefiy  to  herbaceous  or  soft-wooded  plants  ;  and  among  such, 
especially  among  calceolarias,  I  too  have  often  found  myself  brought 
to  the  terminus  of  bitter  and  hopeless  sterility.  I  remember  one 
instance  where  I  had  reached  a  perfect  monster  for  size  in  that  tribe, 
but  except  in  that  particular  it  had  no  other  desirable  property. 
Determined,  however,  to  improve  it  by  crossing,  I  found  on  trial 
I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  on  examination  I  found  its  stigma 
was  a  hollow  tube,  and  that  its  anthers  were  hard  masses,  and  con. 
tained  not  one  particle  of  pollen.  Man  may  run  into  such  mistakes, 
but  he  cannot  thence  conclude  that  unviolated  nature  does  so. 
Speaking  from  a  general  recollection,  which  does  not  admit  of  my 
specifying  instances,  I  have  often  found  among  hybrid  seedlings 
some  of  a  vigour  which,  in  that  respect,  were  in  advance  of  either 
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parent.  May  not  such  often  occur  in  nature  ?  and,  as  a  naturally 
selected  parent  becomes  the  progenitor  of  a  hardier  and  more 
vigorous  race  (which  having  in  it,  acoordiug  to  Darwin's  views,  a 
tendency  to  diverge),  may  it  not  culminate  in  the  long  lapse  of  time 
into  a  distinct  species,  and  even  annihilate  the  weaker  one  which 
gave  it  being  ?  So  that,  in  nature's  crossing,  may  not  fertility  and 
vigour  take  the  place  of  sterility  and  weakness,  into  which  she  so 
generally  dwindles  when  modified  by  man's  device  ? 


THE   ART   OP   GRAFTING. 

{Cmitinued  from  page  467.) 
SroE-GRATTixG  wiin  A  SniPLE  Br-inch. — This  process  is 
valuable  for  the  restoration  of  defective  trees,  in  sup- 
plying branches  where  they  are  wanting,  and  for  grafting 
a  new  variety  on  aged  subjects.  It  is  equally  of  use  in  pro- 
pagating plants.  The  woody  scion  will  answer  better  for  in- 
sertion under  old  bark,  than  the  bud  of  the  shield-graft  com- 
monly used.  The  scion  in  this  case  is  a  small  branch,  or  a  part 
of  a  branch,  from  four  to  eight  inches  long,  having 
the  lower  part  cut  with  a  long  splice-cut,  the  sur- 
face of  which  should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
cut  thin  to  the  bark  at  the  point  B.  If  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  branch  forming  a  wide  angle 
with  the  stem  of  the  stock,  a  bent  or  curved  scion 
is  selected;  the  convex  part  is  cut  and  placed 
against  the  stock,  while  the  top  turned  outwards 
will  give  the  requu-ed  inclination  to  the  Umb. 
With  a  perfectly  straight  scion  one  can  contrive 
to  have  shoots  on  the  side  opposite  the  cutting, 
on  the  face  which  is  united  to  the  stock ;  this 
shoot,  when  developed,  will  form  a  branch  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  stem.  In  propagating  certain 
trees,  such  as  the  beech,  branched  scions,  two  or 
three  years  old,  are  used,  cut  as  we  have  described, 
with  a  splice  cutting,  rather  thin  towards  the  point. 
The  scion  having  been  prepared,  we  make  on  the 
stock  two  incisions  forming  a  T  through  the  bark,  not  pene- 
trating the  alljurnum  (c).  The  bark  is  then  raised  with  the 
spatula,  and  the  scion  slipped  under  it,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
splice-out  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  transverse  incisieu  iu  the 
stock.  It  is  then  bandaged,  and  the  air  excluded  from  the 
cuttings  by  the  application  of  grafting-clay  or  wax.  Instead 
of  a  T  incision,  we  might  employ  a  plain  bull's-eye  opening, 
into  which  the  scion  is  slipped,  or  it  would  be  equally  easy  to 
insert  the  scion  under  the  bark  by  a  sort  of  veneering. 

Git\FTL\"r;  wiTu  A  Based  BaANCU. — We  have  recourse  to  this 
method  for  the  propagation  of  some  plants,  more  especially 


Grafting  with  a  Based  Branch. 

the  vaviogatcd  maple.  Tlio  proper  season  for  this  is  in  August 
or  Scptenlbcr,  with  a  dormant  bud.  A  short  branch  (x)  is 
selected  for  tlic  scion.  Anticipative  brandies  are  also  service- 
able. The  little  branch  is  detached  with  the  grafting-knife 
from  the  bruiuli  on  which  it  grows,  but  so  as  to  preserve  a 
strip  of  bark  (v)  above  and  below  the  insertion  oi'  the  little 


branch ;  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  has  been  already 
described.  The  woody  fibres  under  the  strip  of  bark  (v)  should 
not  be  removed;  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  and  the  sur- 
face should  be  merely  smoothed  down  with  the  grafting-knife. 
On  the  stock  (v)  a  T-shaped  incision  (z)  is  made,  which  goes 
no  deeper  than  the  bark,  the  Ups  of  this  are  raised  with  the 
spatula  and  the  heel  (v)  of  the  scion  slipped  under  them.  It 
is  then  bandaged  with  woollen  thread  or  bast  matting,  like  an 
ordinary  shield  bud  or  a  short  branch  graft.  It  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  apply  grafting-wax.  In  the  restoration  of  fruit 
trees  we  have  sometimes  employed,  under  the  name  of  scions, 
branches  twenty  inches  long,  with  a  heel  four  inches  in  length. 
By  cutting  off  their  leaves  a  week  beforehand,  and  while  they 
are  still  on  the  parent-tree,  they  are  prepared  for  the  separa- 
tion. Covering  them  with  grafting-clay  as  soon  as  they  are 
grafted  will  prevent  their  di-ying  up. — G.  BaUut, 
{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  CUCUMBER-ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 

(Continued  from  page  469.) 
DUNG    AND    LEAVES. 

When  good  beech,  oak,  or  other  leaves,  can  be  procured, 
they  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  dung.  They  will 
be  found  to  moderate  its  temperature  quickly,  and  sweeten  it 
in  about  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  to  sweeten 
dung  alone.  There  is  also  the  advantage  that  leaves,  though 
less  violent  in  their  fermenting  qualities,  are  more  continuous 
— that  is,  they  heat  less  violently,  but  continue  to  give  the 
heat  for  a  longer  time ;  consequently,  a  mixture  of  dung  and 
leaves  is  preferable  to  dung  alone.  When  used  together,  the 
mixing  must  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  mass  just  in 
the  same  state  as  to  dryness  as  if  dung  alone  were  used. 
When  hotbeds  are  made  of  leaves,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be 
gathered  together  in  a  dry  state,  be  packed  iu  an  open  shed  to 
ferment  a  little,  or  be  made  into  a  stack,  and  be  covered  over 
with  mats  or  some  other  material  to  keep  them  dry.  In  this 
way  a  gentle  fermentation  will  soon  set  iu,  and  then  the  leaves 
are  in  a  fit  state  to  make  into  a  bed  for  plant  growing.  One 
advantage  of  leaves  is,  they  do  not  attain  a  rank  heat — neither, 
if  used  alone,  do  they  give  off  injurious  exhalations;  conse- 
quently, for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  seed-bed,  thej'  are  pre- 
ferable to  dung  alone,  and  much  less  troublesome. 

FOKIIING   HIE    DUNG-BED. 

In  forming  a  hot  bed  it  is  always  desirable  to  excavate  the 
site,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  deep,  to  place  in  the  bottom  a  layer  of  faggots  or  wood 
to  form  a  dry  bottom  for  the  dung  to  rest  upon.  The  depth 
must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  situation — if  dry  it  may 
go  two  feet  deep  with  advantage,  but  if  wet  one  foot  will  be 
sufficient.  The  length  and  breadth  must  alwaj-s  be  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  wider  than  the  frame  to  be  placed  iqjon  the  bed  when 
it  is  formed.  In  making  the  bed  begin  by  shaking  up  the 
])reparcd  dung,  and  place  it  in  layers  six  inches  tluck,  beating 
each  laj'cr  lirm  with  the  fork  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  when 
we  say  firm  we  mean  as  compact  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Some  people  tread  the  bed  with  the  feet  as  the  work  [iroceeds, 
but  that  is  not  a  good  plan.  A  man  with  a  fork,  and  not 
sparing  of  his  labour,  can  make  a  bed  as  firm  as  it  need 
be.  Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  bed  is  of  sufiiciont, 
licight  and  for  early  forcing,  say  to  begin  in  January,  it 
should  not  be  when  completed  less  than  4.j  feet  at  the  back 
and  3.J-  feet  in  the  front.  For  later  work  a  foot  loss  may  be 
sufficient,  but  there  is  no  economy  in  making  a  slight  bed, 
as  the  heat  quickly  goes  out  of  it.  These  remarks  of  course 
ajiply  to  beds  whether  they  be  formed  of  dung  or  leaves  alone. 
The  latter,  however,  are  rather  difficult  to  manage,  that  is,  to 
get  them  to  hold  together,  and  lience  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  form  the  sides  with  dung,  just  using  as  much  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  hold  the  leaves  nicely  together.  When 
the  bod  is  formed,  place  the  frame  upon  it  at  once,  put  on  the 
sashes,  and  shut  it  close  down.  In  a  few  days  it  will  begin  to 
heat ;  but  if  it  does  not,  cover  the  frame  down  with  mats  to 
induce  termcutatiou.     When  it  gets  hot  fork  the  bed  over 
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daUy  until  the  steam  evolved  gets  quite  sweet,  which  will  be 
when  the  face  can  be  applied  to  the  fresh  opened  sash  without 
the  olfactory  nerves  becoming  disagreeably  aflected.  In  a 
word,  the  bed  requires  to  become  what  is  technically  termed 
sweet,  and  free  from  ammoniacal  exhalations.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  matter,  and  therefore, 
before  trusting  plants  in  such  an  atmosphere,  put  in  a  cucumber 
plant  or  even  a  scarlet  geranium  for  a  night,  and  if  it  remains 
uninjured,  that  is  if  it  is  neither  killed  nor  turned  brown 
around  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  the  bed  is  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  the  plants.  It  may,  however,  so  happen  that  the  bed 
though  quite  sweet  is  in  the  centre  part  too  hot  to  receive  the 
soil  without  burning  it.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  then 
procure  for  the  centre  of  each  light  a  grass  turf  two  feet  square 
and  two  inches  thick  ;  around  this  six  inches  apart  make  holes 
in  a  slanting  direction  with  a  broom  handle,  and  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  This  will  allow  the  extra  heat  to  escape 
with  freedom,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  ridged  out  with  the 
greatest  possible  safety. 

Though  we  have  formed  the  bed  and  prepared  it  ready  to 
receive  the  soil  and  plants,  it  must  be  remarked  this  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  season,  and  hence  a 
stock  of  dung  must  always  be  kept  in  prejjaration,  so  as  to 
apply  linings  directly  the  necessary  heat  in  the  bed  begins  to 
subside.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  to  assist  the  bed  by 
timely  protection.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  drive  the  heat 
out  of  a  bed  as  cold  piercing  winds,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  thatched  frames  or  hurdles  should  be 
in  readiness  to  place  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bed.  Still, 
with  all  this,  fresh  linings  will  be  required,  and  these  must  be 
placed  back,  front,  or  end,  as  the  trial  stick  inside  the  frame 
may  show  where  additional  heat  is  most  wanted.  In  adding 
a  lining  it  is  necessary  that  the  dung  be  properly  prepared, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  carry  it  above  the  woodwork 
of  the  frame,  or  injurious  gases  may  get  in  and  injure  the 
plants.  To  keep  them  in  proper  order  linings  require  to  be 
turned,  and  partly  renewed  every  fortnight,  taking  away  the 
spent  dung  and  adding  fresh,  but  take  care  to  keep  them  as 
sweet  as  possible.  To  protect  it  from  cold  winds  and  heavy 
rain  a  lining  should  be  covered  with  straight  straw  and,  that 
both  back  and  front  may  be  kept  in  place,  by  a  framework, 
which  will  also  act  as  a  step  to  stand  upon  when  regulating 
the  plants.  This  frame  maybe  made  of  deal  or  other  scantling 
three  inches  square,  the  uprights  being  placed  four  feet,  and 
the  cross  pieces  to  form  the  steps  eighteen  inches,  apart.  Two 
steps  will  be  sufficient.  The  uprights  and  steps  may  be  what 
carpenters  call  "  halved  "  together.  A. 

(^To  he  continued.) 


IMPROVED  CUCUMBER  BED. 
I  AM  enrprised  that  "  A.,"  speaking  of  dung  frames  for  Cucumbers 
(see  p.  469) ,  should  recommend  solidly  built  up  beds,  when  hollow 
bottomed  ones  are  so  far  superior  to  them  in  every  way,  besides 
being  capable  of  being  put  to  other  uses,  so  as  to  keep  them  at  work 
the  whole  year  round.  The  plan  which  we  adopt  is  to  build  up 
comer  piers  of  bricks  to  the  required  height,  say  about  eighteen 
inches  in  front,  and  twenty -four  inches  at  back,  and  to  lay  strong 
bearers  lengthways  on  these  piers  and  stout  planks  crossways  on  the 
bearers  to  form  a  floor,  leaving  sufficient  apertures  for  the  heat  to 
pass  through.  We  then  set  the  frame  on  and  put  into  it  about  three 
inches  of  leaf  mould  to  keep  down  the  steam ;  a  load  of  strong  fresh 
dung  is  now  put  under  the  frame  and  enclosed  with  a  lining  of  any 
sort  of  litter  or  garden  refuse  that  maybe  at  hand.  In  this  way  the 
heat  will  be  up  and  the  bed  fit  for  planting  in  less  than  a  week,  thus 
effecting  a  great  saving  of  time ;  and  the  heat  may  be  regulated  to  a 
degree. 

Frames  set  up  in  this  way  are  useful  all  the  year  round  for  forcing- 
asparagus,   early  potatoes,  propagating  bedding  plants,  for  cucum- 
.  bers  and  melons,  and  for  growing  young  stock  of  stove  plants  in 
during  the  summer,  &c. 

Having  a  good  quantity  of  houses  and  pits  heated  by  hot  water, 
we,  of  course,  get  our  earliest  supply  of  cucumbers  from  that  source. 
But  for  amateurs  or  gardeners  with  a  small  amount  @i  glass  these 
simple  structures  are  invaluable.  Any  one  giving  them  a  trial  will 
never  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  manure  for  beds,  as  it  is  labour 
worse  than  lost,  and  in  even  the  largest  gardens  it  is  not  one  of  the 
gardener's  troubles  to  find  sufficient  employment  for  all  hands. 

Henham,  Suffolk.  James  Geoom. 


HORSERADISH. 

The  culture  of  Horseradish  has  of  late  been  a  good  deal  discussed 
in  your  columns ;  I  have  often  thought  I  would  relate  my  experience 
with  regard  to  it ;  for  as  long  as  Englishmen  can  get  a  piece  of  roast 
beef  for  dinner  they  will  always  be  pleased  to  have  Horseradish  along 
with  it.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Horseradish  was  generally  to 
be  found  in  old  gardens  ;  but  it  was  not  cultivated  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term ;  it  was  stuck  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  among 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  there  left  for  generations.  People  were 
afraid  to  introduce  it  inside  their  gardens,  on  account  of  its  rambling 
propensities  ;  they  thought,  too,  that  if  once  introduced  they  would 
never  get  rid  of  it.  To  this  must  be  attributed  the  fact  of  its  being 
disdainfully  placed  in  rough,  out-of-the-way,  useless  kinds  of  spots, 
and  looked  at  as  an  enemy,  till  roast  beef-day  came  round,  when 
it  was  sought  after.  Then  the  garden  boy,  whose  place  it  was  to 
serve  the  kitchen  with  vegetables,  would  grub  or  muddle  out  a  piece 
of  Horseradish,  the  trimmings  and  broken  roots  of  which,  left  in  the 
ground,  served  as  a  succession  or  future  crop.  Such  was  the  plan  on 
which  Horseradish  culture  was  in  general  conducted  in  those  days — 
yes,  and  it  is  a  fashion  not  yet  quite  extinct ;  of  this  I  have  had 
ocular  demonstration,  in  places  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find 
better  order. 

Market  gardeners,  it  is  true,  even  in  those  days,  cultivated  Horse- 
radish to  a  large  extent  about  Fulham,  Battersea,  Chelsea,  Deptford, 
Eotherhithe,  Bow,  Bromley,  and  other  places,  on  deep,  rich,  loose, 
open  land,  always  trenching  out  the  crop  that  had  sometimes  only 
been  planted  one  year,  and  sometimes  two  years,  when  it  was  large 
and  crisp,  and  replanting  the  ground  again  as  the  trenching  pro- 
ceeded. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  such  crowns  as  were  crooked  and  short,  and 
such  as  were  not  marketable,  were  used,  putting  them  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  two  feet  or  two  feet  sis  inches  apart  in  rows, 
and  one  foot  asunder  in  the  row.  Manure,  compost,  coal-ashes,  or 
other  refuse,  was  often  tumbled  in,  first  on,  and  then  about,  the  roots 
and  crowns,  as  they  laid  in  a  slanting  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
last  made  ridged  trench,  for  all  the  trenches  were  cast  into  ridges — • 
thus  the  crowns  were  just  between  each  ridge,  and  not  deeply  buried 
at  first.  Early  in  spring,  after  the  roots  had  fairly  started  into  growth, 
all  was  levelled  down  lightly,  and  a  crop  of  radishes  was  sown  on  the 
surface ;  the  latter  being  off  by  May,  and  when  the  Horseradish 
appeared  in  full  row  it  was  cleared  off,  and  all  kept  hoed  and  clean 
until  it  could  take  care  of  itself,  by  covering  the  ground,  and  not 
allowing  more  intrusion  on  its  part.  Turnip  radishes  were  the 
general  surface  crop. 

What  brought  Horseradish  into  greatest  notoriety  was,  however,  the 
following  circumstance. 

Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  a  vast 
mountain,  of  years  and  years'  accumulated  London  cinder-dust,  filth, 
and  garbage^yes,  a  real  mountain  of  it ;  and  amongst  its  vast  and 
various  accumulations  were  immense  plants  of  Horseradish  growing 
right  up  through  the  whole,  the  produce  probably  of  crowns  cast 
from  sculleries  to  the  dustbin.  Here  it  found  a  favourable  site ;  and 
as  the  mountain  increased  in  size  and  height  so  did  the  Horseradish, 
with  its  great  strength  and  spear-headed  crown,  continue  to  thrust 
itself  through  it.  Enough  at  least  did  so  to  create  astonishment  in 
those  days,  and  to  bring  the  Horseradish  into  prominent  notice; 
for  when  this  mountain  of  refuse  was  removed,  the  immense 
length  and  size  of  the  Horseradish  roots  were  discovered.  We 
had  no  horticultural  journals  in  those  days,  but  the  Times  and  the 
few  papers  we  had  prominently  adverted  to  this  wonderful  Horse- 
radish, and  related  how,  and  where  it  grew.  It  was  indeed  a  real 
phenomenon,  the  leaves  being  as  large  and  thick  as  those  of  a  banana, 
while  its  roots  were  as  large  and  long  as  scaffold  poles.  How  many 
hundredweight  a  root  of  it  weighed  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess — • 
yet  one  root,  as  large  as  a  farmyard  gatepost,  was  dug  out,  and 
exhibited.  The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  matter,  and  the  extra, 
ordinary  perfection  the  roots  attained  in  so  rich  a  pasture,  proved 
how  simply  Horseradish  can  be  grown,  and  induced  everybody  to 
cultivate  it  in  earnest.  Nothing  would  do  after  this  but  coal-ashes  j 
and  at  coal-consuming  places  all  over  the  country  old  accumulations 
of  ashes  were  routed  out  and  turned  to  account,  while  fresh  ashes 
were  saved  for  the  future  production  of  fine  sized,  well  coloured,  and 
crisp  Horseradish.  The  modes  of  culture  and  the  general  treatment 
of  this  useful  plant  were  various.  Those  who  had  a  hoard  of  old 
cinder  ashes  planted  Horseradish  on  the  heap ;  others  filled  trenches 
with  them,  others  mixed  them  with  the  soil  in  trenching ;  and  another 
class  made  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  crowbar  and  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  it  a  crown  of  Horseradish,  filling  up  to  the  brim,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  coal-ashes.  Indeed  nothing  was  thought  of 
then  but  coal-ashes  for  the  futm-e  production  of  crisp,  white,  fine 
flavoured  Horseradish,  of  a  year  or  two's  growth,  instead  of  the 
yellow,   tough,   burning-hot   whip-thongs    they   had    always    been 
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aconstomed  to  ;  the  produce,  however,  was  as  rarious  as  the  soils  on 
which  it  grew  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  forward.  In 
short,  success  did  not  always  attend  this  mode  of  culture  ;  but  to  it 
must  be  attributed  the  first  improvement  in  Horseradish-growing. 
One  drawback  in  country. made  coal-ashes  was  the  deficiency  of  bones 
and  other  decomposed  matters,  in  which  London  accumulations  were 
rich.  Bones,  indeed,  were  then  only  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance,  and 
great  accumulations  of  them  were  either  burnt  or  buried,  only  to  be 
dug  up  again  in  after  years,  when  their  value  had  become  known.  I 
well  remember  the  first  bone  collector  I  ever  saw  ;  people  thought  he 
was  not  quite  right  in  his  mind  to  take  in  hand  such  a  detestable 
calling.  At  first  he  collected  them  with  a  basket  and  sack  only;  then 
he  started  a  donkey  and  cart,  afterwards  a  horse  and  cart ;  then  he 
took  premises,  and,  by  persevering  industry,  started  an  immense  bone- 
coUecting  business,  ultimately  amassing  a  large  fortune. 

James  Bar.xes. 


QARDENIlfG   BOUND   LONDON. 

(duking  the  pkeseni  week.) 


PRIVATE  GAEDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department. — Conservatories  are  now  gay  ivith 
Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  the  blooming  of  which  has  been  kept 
buck  until  now.  Roses,  especially  llarechal  Niel  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  are  also  in  most  places  beautifully  in  flower ;  than  these 
few  kinds  are  better  adapted  for  covering  pillars  or  similar  supports, 
particularly  if  planted  out  in  borders.  Many  varieties  of  Heaths 
and  several  sorts  of  New  Zealand  plants  are  likewise  now  in  per. 
fection,  and  are  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  Evergreen 
plants  out  of  flower,  and  others  making  growth,  are  liberally  sjTinged 
early  in  the  afternoons,  thus  allowing  time  for  their  leaves  to  get  dry 
before  shutting  up  time.  Clianthuses,  now  out  of  bloom,  are  daily 
syringed,  and,  in  cases  where  required,  have  their  shoots  thinned  out  a 
little.  Passion-flowers,  Hibbertias,  Hardenbergias,  Habrothamnuses, 
and  similar  plants,  now  at  their  best,  are  allowed  to  hang  down  grace- 
fully, a  position  in  which  the  foliage  to  some  little  extent  protects 
the  bloom  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  In  stoves,  Caladiums, 
growing  into  good  specimens,  receive  the  support  of  a  few  stakes. 
Early  Gloxinias,  now  going  out  of  bloom,  are  being  succeeded  by 
fresh  plants,  which,  when  growing,  like  plenty  of  water  at  the  root, 
but  not  any  overhead,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to  Achimenes. 
Dracajnas,  Crotons,  Marantas,  &c.,  are  now  liberally  watered  over- 
head and  at  the  root.  Amongst  Orchids  various  kinds  of  Aerides 
are  now  in  bloom ;  also  many  Oucidiums,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Cattlcyas,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a  drier  atmosphere  than  that  in 
which  thuy  have  been  growing. 

Pits  and  Frames.— Cinerarias  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
planted  in  shady  places,  where  they  soon  produce  a  number  of 
suckers.  A  portion  of  these  suckers  is  being  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  Seedlings,  as  they  require 
it,  are  also  potted  ;  as  aro  likewise  Primulas,  three  or  four  small 
pegs  being  put  in  around  the  crown  to  keep  it  upright  and  in  its 
place.  Half -hardy  annuals  are  potted  on  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Amarantuses,  &c.,  are  benefited  by  a  little 
bottom  heat,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  air.  Dahlia  cuttings 
are  still  being  put  in,  and  young  plants  in  pots  are  being  gradually 
hardened  off.  Bedding  plants  in  frames  are  now  being  exposed 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  weather ;  the  sashes  being  replaced  in 
the  event  of  heavy  rains  or  cold  cutting  winds.  Pelargoniums 
beginning  to  flower  in  frames,  are  neatly  staked  and  takeu  into 
the  conservatory. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery May,   both  common  and 

pink,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Spinous,  Guelder  Roses,  and  other  shrubs,  aro 
now  beautifully  in  flower;  as  are  also  double  Pajoniea,  Iberises, 
Lithospormnm3,&c.  Delphiniums, Lupinu3es,Diantliuses, Campanulas, 
&c.,  will  also  soon  bo  in  full  beauty.  Phloxes  and  Asters,  throwing 
up  too  many  shoots,  have  the  weakest  ones  removed.  A  few 
remaining  Hollyhocks  are  being  planted ;  by  making  two  or  tln-eo 
plantings  of  these  a  longer  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained. 
Bulbous  plants,  as  soon  as  their  leaves  become  withered,  aro  taken 
up,  and  tlio  offsets  separated  from  the  parent  bulb,  which  is  planted 
afresh.  Narcissi,  Jonquils,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths  arc  being  removed 
to  make  room  for  summer  bedding  plants.  Perennials  aro  being 
increased  by  moans  ot  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  inserted  in 
warm  borders,  covered  with  hand-lights,  and  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— In  late  vineries  there  is  every 
appearatice  of  a  good  crop.  The  vines  aro  stopped  a  joint  or  so  above 
each  bmich,  aud  the  production  of  good,  healthy  foliage  is  encouraged. 
Vine  borders  are  being  mulched  over  with  stable  litter.     Figg  aro 


liberally  watered  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  ripening,  which  are  kept  somewhat  drier.  Some  early  Melons 
are  now  ripening,  and  care  is  taken  to  prevent  their  experiencing 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  ;  the  atmosphere  is  also  kept  a  little 
drier  than  in  the  case  of  growing  crops.  Cucumbers  are  strictly 
attended  to  as  regards  thinning  and  stopping,  but  abundance  of  healthy 
foliage  is  always  left.  Fruiting  plants  are  supplied  with  good  soakings 
of  weak  manure  water.  Gourds  are  placed  in  cold  frames,  prepara. 
tory  to  their  being  planted  out.  Mushroom-houses  are  kept  at  as 
equable  a  temperature  as  possible. 

Hardy   Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden  Department.— Stone 

fruits  seem  to  have  suflered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  last  month,  but  ,of  Apples  and  Pears,  especially  late  kinds, 
there  will  be  no  scarcity.  Bush  fruits  are  mostly  set,  and  give  pro- 
mise of  good  crops.  Thinning  both  shoots  and  fruits  on  walls  is 
being  performed.  Fruit  trees  on  walls  are  frequently  syringed,  and 
all  curled  or  diseased  leaves  are  picked  ofE  them.  The  surface  of 
Asparagus  beds  is  stirred  occasionally,  adding  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 
In  the  case  of  Artichokes  a  little  soil  is  drawn  to  their  roots.  Nas- 
turtiums, for  salading  and  pickling,  are  being  sown  near  fences,  or 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Peas  ;  those  sown  earlier  are  being  trans- 
planted. Onions  for  salading  are  being  somi,  and  also  Lettuces  for 
successional  crops.  Some  late  sorts  of  Broccoli  are  still  being  sown, 
and  the  earliest  sown  ones  planted  out.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
hasten  the  "  hearting"  of  Cabbages  they  are  tied  up  as  Lettuces  usually 
are.  All  growing  crops  have  the  soil  about  them  frequently  stirred, 
and  a  little  soil  drawn  to  their  roots.  Trenches  are  being  taken  out 
for  Celery,  and  are  well  enriched  with  decomposed  cow  dung  and 
rotten  stable  manure. 


NURSERIES. 

Now  that  the  propagation  of  bedding  plants  is  nearly  over,  more 
time  and  attention  are  given  to  other  matters.  Old  roots  of  Dahlias 
are,  however,  still  subjected  to  strong  heat,  and  all  shoots  continue  to 
be  taken  ofl  as  they  appear,  and  are  inserted  in  sand.  These  will 
hereafter  be  potted  singly,  and  as  they  get  a  little  established  they 
will  be  planted  out  in  light,  rich  sandy  soil,  where  they  will  make  fine 
tubers  for  next  year's  work.  The  finer  varieties  of  Cineraria  maritima, 
such  as  compacta,  &c.,  many  kinds  of  Coleuse3,and  other  soft-wooded 
plants,  are  being  rapidly  increased.  Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  others,  are  being  struck,  the  points  of  young 
draivn  shoots  being  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  inserted  in  bottom 
heat  under  bell-glasses  in  small  frames.  Various  kinds  of  succulents, 
such  as  Echcverias,  and  others,  are  being  propagated  by  means  of 
leaves,  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil,  or  pure  sand  ;  long-leaved  sorts 
are  kept  upright  by  means  of  small  stakes,  which  also  serve  to  keep 
them  firmly  in  their  places.  The  shorter  leaves  have  merely  their 
ends  covered,  and  are  permitted  to  lie  almost  flat  on  the  surface  of 
the  pot.  Plants  of  Primula  japonica  raised  from  seed  in  cold  frames 
are  being  pricked  off  into  pans,  and  the  strongest  simply  into  thumb 
pots. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 

The  cold,  wet  weather  which  wo  have  lately  experienced,  has 
obstructed  the  regular  course  of  routine  work  under  this  head. 
Early  plantations  of  Spinach  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  tho 
ground  occupied  by  them  Is  being  dug  over,  cither  to  bo  planted 
with  Lettuce  or  some  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  or  else  thrown  into 
ridges  for  Celery.  Early  plantations  of  Cabbages  aro  also  now 
nearly  all  used  up,  and  tho  ground  is  being  treated  similarly  to 
that  on  which  Spinach  has  been  grown.  Stumps  for  seed  bearing, 
previously  distinguished  from  tho  others  by  special  marks,  are  now 
being  lifted,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  aud  aro  planted  along  the 
foot  of  walls  or  fences,  or  in  any  open  place  to  spare,  wliero  they 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  to  perfect  their  seed.  Tho  weeding  of 
the  Onion  crop  sown  broadcast  is  for  the  present  discontinued  until 
the  weather  settles  a  little,  for  no  sooner  do  the  narrow  hoes  perform 
their  work,  than  the  rains  replant  the  uprooted  weeds.  Hea^•y 
dressings  of  manure  are  being  carted  on  to  vacant  ground,  which  is 
being  dug  and  held  in  readiness  for  other  crops.  Some  wveks  since, 
we  observed  that  a  lino  of  Potatoes  was  planted,  by  means  of  a 
dibber,  but  ween  rows  of  early  Cabbages.  The  latter  aro  now  cut 
for  market,  the  stumps  removed,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows  of 
Potatoes,  wliieli  are  now  appearing  above  ground,  is  deeply  loosened 
by  means  of  long  toothed  hacks.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  protect 
French  Beans,  or  at  least  a  portion  ot  thorn,  from  cold  winds  and 
rains,  it  is  done,  in  order  to  promote  earliness.  This  is  done  by 
placing  mats  in  an  upright  position,  fastened  to  strong  stakes,  on 
their  windward  side.  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  are  woU 
protected  with  litter. 
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HARDY  PLANTS  EST  FLOWER  ROUND  LONDON. 
(From  May  8th  to  15ih,  inclusive.) 


Acer 
pennsylvani- 
ciim  var. 
Achillea 
Aizoon 
mosch.ata 
umbellata 
Aconitum 

Kapellus 
iEsculus 

flava 
iEthionema 
gracile 
Kasatile 
AJchemiUa 
alpina 
fissa 

pubescens 
vulgaris    and 
vars. 
Alliiun 
fistulosum 
sibu'icum 
Stellerianiini 
triquetruin 
Alyssum 

incanum 
Amelanchier 
florida  var. 
Anchusa 
italica 
Andi'osaco 
carnea 
lactea 
villosa 
Anemone 
alpina 
suJpliiu'ea 
Anthericum 
Liliago 
Liliastrum 
Anthriscus 
sylvestris 
Antin-Mnuni 
Asarinum 
Aqmlegia 
canadensis 
fragrans 
Olympic  a 
Skinneri  vars. 
Arenaria 
CEespitosa 
graminifolia 
montana 
rigida 
verna 
Ai-meria 
fasciculata 
longiaristata 
plantaginea 
pubescens 
Aster 
alpLuus 
elongatus 
pendulus ' 
Astragalus 
monspessu- 
lanus 
Barbarea 
vulgaris     and 
vars. 
Bellis 

sylvestris 
Berberis 
buxit'olius 
Darwinii 
empetrifolius 
ibericus 
sinensis 
vulgaris 
Biscutella 
laevigata 
Braya 

pinnatifida 
Buxus 

balearica 
Cam.pannla 
glomerata 
Cardamine 
latifolia 
Ceanotlius 
azui-eus 
Cerastium 
arvense 
pUosum 
pumilum 
repens 
tenuifolium 
Cerasus 

Mahaleb 
Cercis 

canadensis 
Chelidonium 
majus 
laciniatus 


Chi-ysanthemum 

Leucanthemum 

speciosxua 

arcticum 

Claytonia 

Leucojum 

sibti'ica 

testivum 

Clematis 

Llnaria 

Standishii 

hepatic  cefolia 

Cochlearia 

pilosa 

alpina 

Linum 

macrocarpa 

narbonnense 

Collinsia 

perenne 

grandiflora 

tauricum 

verna 

Lonicera 

Coronilla 

Brownii 

mtnima 

Caprifolium 

Cortusa 

diversifoha 

ilatthioli 

florida 

Cotoneaster 

nigi'a 

bacillaris 

Lupinus 

Cratcegns 

hirsutus 

Aronia 

Melandrium 

coccinea 

Priestii 

Cms-galU 

Menziesia 

lieterophylla 

ccerulea 

orientalis 

globosa 

ovaUfolia 

polifoha 

punctata 

MespQus 

Cynoglossum 

grandiflora 

of&cinale 

ileum 

Cytisns 

athamanticum 

prsecox 

Moehringia 

Daphne 

muscosa 

hybrida 

Moricandia 

Deutzia 

arvensis 

gracilis 

Muscari 

Dianthus 

Heldreichii 

arenarius 

Myosotis 

Dodecatheon 

alpestris 

JeSreyii ' 

Jlyrrhis 

Meadia       and 

"odorata 

vars. 

Narcissus 

Doronicum 

graciUs 

plantagineum 

Nothoscordum 

Draba 

striatum 

aurea 

Onosma 

Gmelini 

taurica 

Elaaagnus 

Ophrys 

par\'ifolia 

anthropophora 

umbellata 

Orchis 

Erigeron 

Morio 

philadelphicum 

Omithogalum 

Erodium 

comosum 

gruinum 

Orobus 

Reichardi 

am-antius 

}«^ragaria 

Othonna 

calycuia 

cheirifoUa 

elatior 

Osalis 

inamoena 

floribunda 

Geranium 

Osyria 

divaricatum 

renifoi-me 

lancastriense 

Pffionia 

sanguineum 

albiflora 

siibcaulescens 

anomala 

Ylassovianum 

decora 

Geum 

moUis 

rubifohum 

peregrina 

splendens 

Papaver 

sylvaticum 

nudicaule 

Gladiolus 

Pavia 

segetum 

rubra  var. 

Gnaphalium 

Pentstemon 

Le  onto  podium 

confertus 

Helianthemum 

Pemettya 

fulgidum 

speciosa 

poUfolium 

Phlox 

vulgai'Q     and 

Nuttallii 

vars. 

procumbens 

Heracleum 

prostrata 

eminens 

setacea 

Hesperis 

PhiUyrea 

matronalis  and 

angustifoUa 

vars. 

Platanus 

tristis 

orientaUs 

Hutchinsia 

Polygala 

alpina 

Chamajbusus 

Hyacinthos 

Polygonatum 

romanus 

vulgare 

lonopsidium 

Polygonum 

acaulo 

alpinum 

Iris 

capitatmn 

stenogyna 

Potentilla 

tingitana 

aurea 

Isatis 

gracilis 

tinctoria   and 

iberica 

vars. 

multifida 

Jasminum 

opaca 

fruticans 

rupestris 

revolutum 

stolonifera 

Lactuca 

thuriugiaca 

sonchifolia 

trifmxa 

Lamms 

Primula 

nobilis 

farinosa 

Ledum 

japonic  a 

thymifolium 

muretina 

Lepidium 

Ptilomeris 

repena 

aristata 

Pyrus 

Aucuparia 
Quercus 
Cerris 
coccinea 
Ilex 
rubra 
Ramondia 

pyi-enaica 
Ranunculus 
Flammula 
Stevenii 
Reseda 
coniplicata 
truncata 
vimlnea 
Bhodiola 

rosea 
Salvia 
clandestina 
Yerbenaca 
Santolina 

alpina 
Saxifraga 
aflinis 
aizoides 
Bucklandii 
cochlearis 
crustata 
cuneifoUa 
elongata 
Geum     and 

vars. 
granulata  plena 
hieracifolia 
incrustafca 
intermedia 
longifoUa 
media 
moschata 
rosularis 
Sibthorpii 
Tazetta 
tenella 
Sedum 

elongatum 
Sempervivujn 

montanum 
Senecio 

Doronicum 
Seseli  ■ 
montanum 
tenuifolium 
Silene 

compacta 
Silybum 

eburnenm 
Sisymbrium 
austriacum 
Staphylea 
pinnata 
Stellaria 

Holostea 
Symphytum 
asperrimum 
bohem,icum 
orientale 
patens 
Thalictrum 

aqnilegifolium 
Thapsium 

barbinode 
Tri  entails 
europeea 
TrifoUum 
pratense 
Triteleia 
aurea 
Trollius 

americanua 
Tuhpa 
persica 
viridiflora 
Valeriana 
officinalis 
Phu 
Yeronica 
alpestris 
elegans 
pulchella 
saturci  folia 
saxatills 
serpyllifolia 
Yesicaria 
ere eta 
sinnata 
Yiburnum 

pubescens 
Yiola 
canadensis 
cucnllata 
delphinifolia 
obhqua  striata 
pedata. 
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FORMS  OF  VASES  FOE  CBETAIN  FLOWBES. 

Ix  compliance  with,  the  wish  of  youi-  correspondent  "D.  T.  F." 
(see  p.  623),  I  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  those  (and  they  are  unfortunately  very  numerous) 
who,  as  he  remarks,  have  "  very  m.uch  overlooked  this  point  in 
floral  arrangements."  Let  me  assume  that  the  flowers  to  be 
grouped  are  to  be  seen  by  persons  sitting  round  the  table 
upon  which  the  vases  are  placed.  Let  me  further  assume,  for 
the  moment,  that  all  vases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
(1)  those  with  the  receptacle  for  the  flowers  helow  the  level  of 
the  eyes,  (2)  those  with  the  receptacle  upon  a  level  with  the 
eyes,  and  (3)  those  with  the  receptacle  above  the  level  of  the 
eyes.  Now  take  any  flower  you  like  into  your  hand  for  exami- 
nation, and  you  will  observe  that  you  naturally  hold  it  in  that 
position  in  which  you  can  best  see  and  admire  its  beauty.  If 
it  be  a  Eose  or  a  Camellia,  you  hold  it  below  your  eyes,  that 
you  may  look  down  upon  it  and  into  it.  If  it  be  a  Fuchsia  or 
an  Abutilon,  you  hold  it  up,  you  raise  it  as  high  as  the  brim 
of  your  hat  at  least,  before  you  can  fully  appreciate  its  lovely 
form  and  colours.  And  so,  I  beUeve,  that  with  every  flower 
and  every  leaf  there  is  some  particular  elevation  and  position 
at  which  you  may  derive  the  maximum  of  pleasure  from 
looking  at  it.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  having  found  this 
out,  you  have  only  to  place  it  in  a  vase  accordingly. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  elevation  and 
position  at  which  you  can  enjoy  a  view  of  any  flower;  on  the 
contrary,  many  kinds  which  are  at  their  best  when  much 
below,  or  much  above,  the  level  of  the  eyes,  are  also  capable  of 
affording  much  pleasui'e  when  placed  about  the  eye-level ;  but 
I  hold  it  as  an  invariable  rule  that  the  greater  the  departure 
from  the  position  of  maximum  enjoyment,  the  less  is  the 
amount  of  ocular  gratification.  "VV. 


HAEMONIES  AND  CONTEASTS  IN  FLOWEE  VASES. 
People  are  too  apt  in  arranging  flowers  to  think  only  of 
what  "  will  go  well  together,"  a^nd  to  forget  that  pleasing  effects 
may  often  be  obtained  by  striking  contrasts.  There  may 
be  harmonies  in  form  and  harmonies  in  colour,  there  may 
be  contrasts  in  form  and  contrasts  in  colour,  and  there 
may  be  harmonies  of  one  and  contrasts  of  the  other;  and 
I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  which  of 
these  combinations  pleases  me  best.  In  a  white  trumpet- 
shaped  vase  before  me  are  a  tall  piece  of  Solomon's  Seal 
cm-ving  over  to  the  left,  a  long  branch  of  an  Oucidium  (I 
forget  which)  curving  similarly  to  the  right,  a  handsome 
spike,  not  quite  straight,  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus  between  the 
two,  theii'  bases  being  screened  by  a  few  fronds  of  ferns,  from 
amongst  which  peeps  out  a  flame-red  bloom  of  an  erect 
Gloxinia.  Over  the  edge  hangs  a  piece  of  Ivy,  which  twines 
round  the  stem  of  the  vase.  Let  us  examine  the  forms  first. 
There  is  a  harmony  in  the  curve  of  the  inflorescence  of  the 
Oncidium  and  the  Polygonatum  ;  but  in  all  other  comparisons, 
the  forms  are  in  contrast,  especially  in  that  of  the  blooms  of 
the  different  flowers.  In  the  colours,  however,  the  harmonies 
and  contrasts  are  more  evenly  divided.  The  yellow-coloured 
Oncidium  contrasts  with  the  blue  Lupin  and  the  crimson 
Gloxinia,  and  harmonizes  with  the  light  green  foliage  of  the 
Polygonatum.  The  Gloxiuia  harmonizes  with  reddish-purple 
tints  in  some  parts  of  the  Lupin  flowers,  and  contrasts  both 
with  the  light  green  of  Polygonatum  and  the  dark  green  of 
the  Ivy.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  contrasts  are  more 
numerous  than  the  harmonies ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  that  the  groupiug  exhibits  a  style  and  character  which 
might  not  please  every  one,  but  which  is  at  the  same  time 
bold,  free,  and  unconventional.  I  wonder  whether  this  arrange- 
ment would  please  "  D.  T.  F.,"  who  is  so  displeased  with  the 
magpie  mixtures  of  the  present  day,  that  he  rushes  oS  into 
the  other  extreme  of  "  utmost  simplicity,"  and  puts  only  one 
kind  of  flower  into  each  vase.  This  style  is  undoubtedly 
pretty,  and  very  safe  for  beginners  ;  but  the  effect  of  a  dinner- 
table  thus  arranged  will  not  bear  cojfiparison  with  that 
resulting  from  a  judicious  distribution  of  harmonies  and 
contrasts  in  fonn  and  colour.  W.  T. 
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C0V:ENT  GAE.DEN  MARKET— May  17tli. 
Plovirers. — Bouquets  have  invariably  some  white  flowers  in  their 
centres,  sometimes  a  light  coloured  Tea  Rose,  at  other  times  a  Gardenia, 
or  a  cluster  of  Stephinotis  blooms;  around  the  centre  are  arranged  sprays 
of  Orchids,  LUy  of  the  Valley,  White  Azaleas,  Bouvardias,  Heliotropes, 
Pinks,  Pelargoniums,  ic,  the  whole  interspersed  with  Ferns.  The  pre- 
vailing colour  in  bouquets  is  generally  white,  and  none  of  them  contain 
more  than  some  half  dozen  different  kinds  of  flowers.  In  some  of  them 
the  dark  blue  flowers  of  Centaurea  montana  are  very  striking,  and  con- 
trast admirably  with  the  white.  In  addition  to  these  we  noticed  cut 
blooms  of  Cacti,  PhUesia  buzifolia,  white  and  red  Daturas,  Cyclamens, 
still  in  fine  condition,  Sparasis,  Honeysuckle,  Carnations,  Ranunculuses, 
Ehododendron  Dalhonsianium,  with  its  large  trumpet-shaped,  cream- 
coloured  blooms,  grand  examples  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  others. 
Besides  these  there  is  no  lack  of  plants  in  pots,  such  as  Heaths,  Hydran- 
geas, Petunias,  Variegated  Grasses,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  baskets, 
Amaryllis,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  and  hosts  of  spring 
flowering  and  bedding  plants. 


Apples isieve 

Cherries     per  bos 

Chestnuts bushel    8    0 

Filberts   lb.    0    6 


Cobs 


PRICES  OP  PEUIT, 

5.    ll.  S.    d.     ; 

3    0  to   6  0 

3    6        5  0 

15  0 

1  0 


s.  d.  8.  d. 

Lemons  100    7    0  10    0 

Oranges lOO    6    0  13    0 

Pine  Apples  lb.    8    0  12    0 

Strawberries oz.    0    9  13 


Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb.    5    0  to  13    0 


..lb.    0    0        10       Walnuts  bushel  10    0 

ditto  per  100    1    0 


PKICES   OF   VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  per  doz.  4  0  to  6 

./Vspara^QS per  100  4  0      10 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  lOO  1  6        2 

Beet,  Red doz.  10  3 

Broccoli  bundle  0  9        1 

Cabbage  doz.  10  1 

Carrots bunch  0  6       0 

Cauliflower  (hand-glass) 

doz.  8  0      13 

Celery bundle  1  6 

Chilies per  100  1  6 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches  2  0 

Cucumbers each  0  6 

Endive doz.  2  0 

Fennel   bunch  0  3 

French  Beans  ...per  lOO  1  0 

RarUo  lb.  0  8 

Herbs    bimch  0  3 

Horseradish  bundle  3  0 

Lccks bimch  0  3 


Lettuce  (Paris  cos)each. 

Mushrooms   pottle 

Mttstard&Oress,  punnet 
Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley,  ...doz. bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Continental,  quart 
Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney   do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Seakale    basket 

Shallots   lb. 

Spinach    bushel 

Tomatoes  ...small  punet 
Turnips    bunch 


0 

4  too 

8 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

» 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1! 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

B 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

U 

1 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 
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SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  Stc. 


EOTAL   EORTICULTUKAL    SOCIETY. 
(May  15th  axd  IBth.) 

Tuts  exhibition  was  held  under  a  large  tent  on  terraced  gi-assy  baulvs. 
It  was  principally  conspicuous  for  its  Roses,  which  were  finer  than  those 
exhibitedat  any  prcrious  meeting  this  season.  They  were  indiriduaUy 
large  in  .size,  and  were  thickly  studded  with  Ijlooms  of  the  finest  quality, 
of  which,  the  ftdly  expanded  ones  on  each  plant  would  average  over  four 
dozen.  One  plant  in  particular.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  was  furnished  with 
at  least  six  dozen  ex-pandod  blooms.  These  collections  of  Roses  were 
supported  by  large  Bay  trees,  btishes  of  Box,  Palms,  Drac;Enas,  Yuccas, 
and  similar  plants  at  the  back.  Amongst  hybrid  perpetuals  was  Caraillc 
Bernard,  a  very  double  dark  red ;'  Victor  Verdier,  an  immense  plant  with 
splendid  large  rose-coloured  flowers ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  in  lovely  con- 
dition ;  Vicomte  Vigier,  a  rich  dark  coloured  sort.  Associated  with  these 
were  also  Edouard  Morren,  with  immense  reddish-pink  flowers  ;  Ma^lame 
Victor  Verdier,  a  brilliant  deep  red ;  Horace  Vernet,  a  fine  dark  velvety 
flowered  kind ;  Pierre  Notting,  one  of  the  best  dark-coloured  kinds,  and 
very  double ;  Charles  Lefebvre,  also  a  variety  of  great  excellence ;  and 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  with  very  large  rose-coloured  blooms.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  we  noticed  La  France,  a  grand  rose,  with  finely  formed  pink 
blooms;  also  Charles  Lawson,  which  we  have  seldom  seen  so  fine;  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  iii  the  form  of  a  great  pyramid  of  pink  Roses ;  Mdllc. 
Thei-ese  Levet,  a  particiJarly  fine  pink,  and  Marie  Beauman,  a  brilliant 
red.  Madame  VUlennoz  was  a  complete  mass  of  light-coloured  blooms, 
and  Catherine  Mermet,  also  a  Tea  Rose,  promises  to  take  a  prominent 
place  among  light  pinlc  flowers  ;  of  Celine  Forestier  there  was  a  grand 
specimen,  covered  with  splendid  very  double  yellow  flowers.  Cut  blooms 
tilled  eleven  large  boxes ;  the  varieties  in  wliieh  were  arranged  in  threes 
of  each  sort,  aud  were  very  elVective. 

Of  Succulents  several  first-rate  collections  woreexhibited  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Peacock  ;  and  that  gentleman  sent  from  his 
own  garden  at  Hammersmith  no  fewer  than  fifty  distinct  species,  including 
Agaves,  Mammillarias,  Meloeactus,  Echinocaetus,  aud  a  few  plants  of 
Opuntias  and  Cereuses.  Of  these,  several,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  gntfted,  appeared  quite  novel.  Tall-growing  Cereuses  seemed 
to  be  the  stocks  most  generally  employed,  and  plants  of  these  a  foot 
high  or  so  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  surmounted  l>v  a 
ronnd  head  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  had  a  truly  singular 
appearance.  (Ipuutias  and  others  have  been  so  successfully  operated  on  in 
this  way  by  Mr.  Cronchcr,  that  he  finds  some  of  them  do  better  than  when 


allowed  to  grow  on  their  own  roots.  Amongst  them  were  three  plants 
of  Echinopsis  that  had  never  before  produced  flowers  in  this  country. 
These  were  E.  Duvallii,  on  which  were  three  open  blooms  of  a  lovely 
pink  colour,  each  flower  being  about  eight  inches  in  length  and  nearly 
three  inches  across.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  E.  \Vilkinsii,  with 
flowers  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  one  being  open  and  two  approaching 
that  stage ;  and  E.  RoUandii,  with  blooms  of  a  delicate  violet  rose;  this 
was  more  spiny  than  the  others. 

The  collections  of  Agaves  staged  for  exhibition  were  of  great  interest, 
and  comprised  many  new  kinds.  Bonapartias,  Yuccas,  &c.,  were  also 
contributed.  A  dozen  plants  of  Pilocereus  senUis,  or  "  the  Old  Man 
Cactus,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  from  Mr.  J.  Verschaffelt,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  were  small,  and  densely  covered  ivith  white 
hair  several  inches  in  length.  Azaleas  were  not  exhibited  in  the  shape  of 
large  specimens,  but  a  good  collection  of  small  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Turner.  These  were  associated  with  snch  plants  as  Pandanus,  Palms, 
DracEenas,  Yuccas,  Ficus,  &c.,  tastefully  arranged  amongst  them.  A 
nice  collection  of  Rhododendrons  in  small-  pots  also  added  to  the 
attractions  of  this  show. 

Amongst  miscellaneoxis  exhibitions  were  some  valuable  plants ;  in  that 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  was  a  grand  specimen  of  the  variegated  Xew 
Zealand  Flax.  We  also  noticed  some  fine  Pelargoniums;  various 
Mimuluses,  beautifully  coloured ;  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  fine  quality ; 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  stocky  in  gi-owth  and  well  varied  as  to  colour ; 
and  one  or  two  collections  of  hardy  plants.  Orchids  were  not  plentiful. 
Amongst  them  were  several  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossia' ;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Oncidium  altissimnm  with  twenty  spikes  of  bloom ;  and  a 
plant  of  Anderson's  variety  of  Vanda  teres,  richly  flowered;  as  "was  also 
L^lia  ma.ialis.  This  last  came  from  Mr.  Denning,  who  had,  it  was 
reported,  kept  it  in  a  cool  airy  house  during  the  summer,  and  in  an 
intermediate  one  in  winter.  The  same  collection  likewise  contained  the 
Odontoglossum  coronarium,  with  pretty  brown  flowers,  the  lower  lip  of 
which  is  tipped  with  yellow,  the  whole  ha\-ing  a  polished  appearance  as 
if  varnished.  On  one  spike  of  a  dried  specimen  of  this  plant,  no  fewer 
than  seventy  flowers  have  been  counted.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
were  also  two  plants  of  Masdevallia  in  bloom,  one  rf  which  was  new  and 
unnamed.  This  is  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  shaded  with  ™let,  and 
promises  to  be  more  than  equal  in  point  of  beauty  to  any  of  this  fine 
genus  we  as  yet  have  in  cultivation. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  but  sparingly  exhibited.  There  were, 
however,  six  Melons,  all  of  one  kind,  named  Little  Heath,  which  were 
remarkably  well  flavoured.  Their  united  weights  were  forty-three  pounds 
one  ounce.  There  were  likewise  some  well-ripened  examples  of  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetw-ater  Grapes,  and  also  some  splendid 
Early  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches.  Two  fine  examples  of  Cucumbers  were 
likemse  shown,  named  Maher's  ProUfic,  but  owing  to  its  nearness  to 
the  kind  called  "  Blue  Grown,"  the  committee  did  not  award  it  a, 
certificate.  Besides  these  there  were  also  some  good  new  Peas  grown 
indoors.    They  consisted  of  Cai-ter's  First  Crop  and  Little  Gem. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following,  viz. : — To  Azalea 
grandis,  from  Mr.  Turner ;  to  Odontoglossum  coronarium,  and  to  Mas- 
de\'allia  species,  from  Mr.  Denning ;  to  Agave  Hystrix  compact.!,  A. 
Leopold!,  A.  robusta,  and  A.  Kellischii,  from  Mr.  J.  Verschaffelt,  Brussels ; 
to  Pelargonium  Xaomi  and  P.  Chancellor,  fi*om  E.  Foster.  Esq. ;  to 
Gloxinia  Ceciha,  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson  ;  to  Carnations,  Empress  of 
Germany,  Princess  Christian,  and  Marchioness  of  Westminster,  from 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough  ;  and  to  Melon,  Little  Heath,  from  Mr.  J.  Munro. 

The  exhibitions  of  Table  Decorations  opened  up  a  field  for  a  fine 
display  of  fciste,  and  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  designs  simplest 
in  construction  and  the  least  costly  were  the  most  successful.  Some  of 
the  sweetest  and  loveliest  flowers  which  our  glass  houses  can  produce, 
through  bad  arrangement  m  clumsy  designs,  were  wholly  ineflective 
compared  with  materials  of  even  the  most  common-place  description 
neatly  an-anged.  DitVerences,  indeed,  as  regards  arrangement  were  more 
than  usually  apparent  at  this  show,  some  of  the  exhibitors  even  going  so 
far  as  to  decorate  their  centre  vases  with  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
Decorations  in  the  tent  set  apart  for  Kibles  for  twenty  persons  were 
much  more  costly  than  those  in  the  tent  for  decorations  for  twelve 
persons.  The  first  piize  t,able  for  twenty  persons  had  one  centre-piece, 
between  which  and  the  ends  were  flat  vases,  in  nliichwere  two  recumbent 
figures,  and  plants  of  Pteris  tremula  in  pots  let  into  the  table ;  at  one 
extreme  end  of  the  table  ivas  a  dish  about  four  inches  high,  on  which 
was  set  a  Pine  Apple,  and  at  the  other  end  a  suuUar  dish  with  a  Mclou. 
Tho  middle  centre-piece  had  three  tiers,  one  consisting  of  tin  tilled 
with  s;ind,  being  on  a  level  with  the  table ;  another,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
^•ase  about  half-way  up,  tho  top  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  vase.  Tho 
groundwork  of  tho  base  consisted  of  Selaginellas,  several  pieces  of 
Adiantum  farleyense,  and  Pteris  serrulata  being  inserted  in  the  sand  and 
allowed  to  hang  over  on  the  cloth.  Intormixed  with  these  leaves  were 
flowers  of  Philocactus,  a  few  blooms  of  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,a  floweror  two 
of  Gloxinia,  a  spray  of  Spira;a  japonica,  one  or  two  pieces  of  variegated 
Cyperus,  and  a  few  grasses.  The  middle  tier  of  this  v.ase  was  saucer- 
shaped  ;  in  this  was  also  damp  sand,  in  which  wore  inserted  a  few  pieces 
of  Adiantum,  sprays  of  Lily  ot  the  Valley,  Rhodanthes,  and  grasses.  Tho 
top  vase  was  filled  with  water,  in  which  were  placed  the  sprays  of  Spiraw 
jap(>nica  and  one  or  two  other  flowers,  ferns,  and  gras.ses.  Tho  vases  contain- 
ing the  recumbent  small  figures  were  flat,  aud  decorated  with  Selaginella 
and  fern  fronds.  Tho  finger  glasses  cousisted  of  saucers  in  which  a  little 
water  was  placed,  and  in  the  bottom  three  single  leaves  of  tricolor  Pelar- 
goniums with  a  single  double  red  flower  laid  on  each  leaf.  In  the  centres 
of  these  stood  the  narrow  finger  glasses,  properly  so  called,  tastefully 
filled  with  a  few  sprays  of    fern,   Spinua  japonica,   Stephauotis,   &c. 
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Where  the  base  of  the  finger-glasses   contained  light  flowers  the  top 
was  composed  of  dark  ones,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fruits  were  merely  placed  on  a  vine  leaf  in  suitable  dishes,  with 
perhaps  a  tiny  frond  of  Adiantum  run  round  the  handle.  The  other 
prize  tables  were  also  very  tastefully  set  off  with  elegant  designs,  and  the 
floral  display  on  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Webber  exhibited  much  har- 
mony and  beauty  of  colour.  The  tables  for  twelve  persons  were  equally 
tastefully  got  up.  That  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was  in 
reality  the  simplest  of  the  whole,  and  was  decorated  wholly  with  hardy 
flowers  Tvith  the  exception  of  a  few  blooms  of  Pelargoniums  and  a  spray 
or  two  of  fern.  The  hardy  flowers  used  in  this  class  consisted  of  Myosotis, 
Pinks,  Spiraeas,  Ferulas,  Thalictrunis,  grasses,  &c. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 
(May  IIth.) 
Although  compared  with  former  years,  this  was  a  select  rather  than 
an  extensive  exhibition,  yet  it  yielded  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  point 
of  excellence.  Azaleas,  the  chief  feature  of  spi-ing  shows,  were  success- 
fully contributed  both  by  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  and  some  of  the  speci- 
mens were  of  great  size,  and  so  closely  set  were  some  of  them  Avith 
flowers  that  the  foliage  was  almost  wholly  concealed.  One  brilliant 
crimson-bloomed  plant  of  A.  Due  de  Nassau  was  particularly  noticeable 
on  account  of  its  abundance  of  bloom ;  it  was,  however,  equalled  quite 
in  beauty  by  a  grand  plant  of  A.  magnificent,  whose  profusion  of  pure 
white  blooms  completely  covered  a  surface  some  six  feet  high  and 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Besides  these  huge  plants  there 
were  also  good  collections  of  smaller  ones,  among  which,  some  of  the 
newer  sorts  could  be  distinguished. 

Among  Roses  in  pots  were  some  wonderful  specimens  well  furnished 
with  finely-formed  large  blooms.  Indeed,  this  department  was  unusually 
well  represented  both  by  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  In  addition  to  plants 
shown  in  pots  there  were  also  several  stands  of  cut  Roses  of  different 
kinds,  than  which  we  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  finer  flowers. 

Cape  Heaths  were  wonderfully  fine,  consisting  chiefly  of  plants  of 
great  size,  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  four  feet  in  diameter.  They 
were  also  well  bloomed,  although  in  some  few  instances  the  flower-buds 
had  not  yet  expanded.  In  shape  they  varied  from  that  of  the  compact 
Erica  depressa  to  that  of  the  erect,  robiist-growing  E.  Cavendishii.  ^  In 
these  two  kinds  we  have  flowers  of  the  purest  yellow  ;  in  candidissima 
delicate  white ;  in  coccinea  minor  rose  ;  and  in  ventricosa,  superba,  and 
others,  flowers  of  deeper  red.  Two  collections  of  Pelargoniums  were 
admirable  examples  of  high  culture,  their  wonderful  size  exciting  the 
admiration  of  everybody.  Near  the  Pelargoniums  was  a  collection  of 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  excellent  both  in  form  and  marking. 

Orchids  were  perhaps  not  so  abundant  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
but  any  defect  visible  in  point  of  quantity,  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced in  the  way  of  quality.  Amongst  Oncidiums  were  fine  plants  of 
ampHatum  majus,  with  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  bifoHuni  was  also  ex- 
cellent ;  but  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all,  was  a  grand  specimen 
of  0.  sarcodes,  with  which  everybody  was  delighted.  Dendrobiums,  which 
were  also  good,  consisted  of  large  examples  of  D.  densiflorura,  nobile,  which 
has  been  in  flower  ever  since  February,  and  seveiul  others  equally 
striking.  It  is  among  Odontoglossums,  however,  that  fine  Orchids  must 
be  looked  for ;  and  anyone  attempting  to  form  a  collection,  however 
small,  must  not  overlook  the  different  members  of  this  fine  genus.  There 
were  likewise  many  others  of  great  interest,  such  as  Phaltenopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Cypilpediums,  &c. 

Specimen  plants  oAving  to  their  immense  size  and  abundance  of  bloom, 
were  objects  of  considerable  attraction.  Most  noticeable  amongst  them 
were  Mr.  Baines's  two  magnificent  examples  of  Sarracenias,  to  which  we 
alluded  a  fortnight  ago.  There  was  Hkewise  a  plant  of  Gleichenia 
Spelunca!  some  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  a  huge  specimen  of  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla.  Statice  profusa  was  also  remarkable,  one  plant 
measuring  nearly  four  and  a  half  feet  through.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  Theophrasta  imperialis,  with  as  fine  foliage  as  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  on  a  plant  of  the  kind ;  Allamandas,  variegated 
Pine-apples,  &c. ;  likewise  gi-and  specimens  of  Epacris,  Tremandras, 
DracophyUum  gracUe,  with  pretty  white  flowers,  and  some  plants  of 
Ixora  coccinea  Avith  immense  flower  heads  of  brilliant  red.  Collections 
of  new  and  rare  plants  were  furnished  by  most  of  the  leading  nurserymen ; 
bnt  although  they  composed  many  of  the  novelties  of  the  day,  few  occur 
among  them  that  have  not  pre\lously  been  noticed  by  us  in  reports  of 
the  different  spring  meetings  ;  among  them  were  the  finer  lands  of  Ferns, 
DracEenas,  Marantas,  &c.  A  striking  collection  of  hardy  "  fohage  plants  " 
which  was  shown  was  gi'eatly  admired.  Fi-om  the  attention  which  these 
excited,  it  is  evident  that  plants  of  this  description  must  soon  become 
favourites  for  outdoor  decoration.  Pansies  were  present  in  the  form  of 
cut  blooms,  and  seldom  do  we  remember  having  seen  so  fine  a  display  ; 
there  were  also  good  collections  of  Tulips,  Ranunculuses,  Pyrethrums, 
and  similar  subjects. 


Exhibitions  vok  the  Current  Week.  —  Eoyal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park,  Summer  Exhibition,  22nd  and  23rd  instant ;  First  Great 
Flower  Show,  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  17th  to 
24th  instant ;  and  Royal  National  Tulip  Society  Grand  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Manchester,  25th ;  Sefton  Park  Great  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition, Liverpool,  21st  to  23rd. 


Exhibition  of  Horticultural,  Buildings,  &e.,  at  Bir- 
mingham.— The  following  memorandum  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Birmingham  local  committee  : — "  Prizes  not  having  hitherto  been 
ofilered  in  this  division,  the  plan  now  submitted  is,  necessarily,  to 
some  extent  experimental ;  but  the  sub-committee  have  very  care- 
fully considered  the  subject,  and  with  respect  to  horticultural 
buildings,  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  lay  down,  in  the  first  instance, 
any  special  rules  of  classification,  that  mil  be  deferred  until  the 
entries  are  completed.  At  that  time  the  sub-committee  will  confer 
with  gentlemen  possessing  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of 
buildings,  &c.,  who  will  be  selected  to  act  as  judges,  and  who  will 
then  group  this  part  of  the  collection  in  as  complete  a  maimer  as 
possible  before  proceeding  to  make  their  awards.  In  addition  to  the 
medals  mentioned  in  the  first  issue  of  this  circular,  the  judges  will 
have  tvro  extra  gold  medals  placed  at  their  disposal,  one  or  both  of 
which,  at  their  discretion,  maybe  awarded  for  horticultural  buildings, 
as  well  as  that  first  offered."  We  remind  our  readers  that  the  last 
day  for  making  entries  is  Saturday  nest,  the  25th  inst.  Applications 
for  entry  forms  should  be  made  to  Mr.  B.  A.  Hallam,  Midland 
Counties  Herald  Ofiice,  Birmingham. 

Vitality  of  Roots. — Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  vitality 
which  exists  in  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  we  have  many  times 
given  instances  of  it.  Is  the  vital  force  which  exists  in  stems  and 
stalks,  even  herbaceous,  of  certain  plants,  known  ?  I  doubt  it ;  and 
to  show  how  much  there  is,  I  give  the  following  instance.  The 
10th  of  last  November  I  had  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  my  library 
raised  to  place  a  mantel-piece.  The  portion  which  was  taken  up 
was  at  a  distance  of  three  metres  from  the  exterior  walls,  a  part 
of  which,  facing  the  west,  was  constructed  of  a  soft  stone  of  Tour- 
aine,  called  bourre.  I  lifted,  with  surprise,  long  herbaceous 
filaments  (threads),  totally  white,  covered  at  the  nodes  with 
rudiments  of  microscopic  leaves  and  slender  hairs.  Their  length  was 
considerably,  more  than  two  yards.  I  recognised — but  not  without 
some  difficulty — this  plant  to  be  the  stalk  of  the  field  bindweed 
(Convolvulus  arvensis) .  The  wall  outside  had  not  been  covered  by 
the  plant,  and  no  root  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity,  which  ia  a 
gravelly  soil ;  nevertheless,  the  wall  had  been  passed  through,  with 
all  its  thickness,  by  the  stalks,  of  a  similar  whiteness,  which  came 
to  find  light  in  the  warm  part  of  the  apartment,  and  climbed  up 
behind  my  library.  Others  had  run  under  the  flooring,  and  there 
had  vegetated,  but  the  first  which  I  gathered  had  its  roots  in  the 
room.  I  questioned  the  mason.  He  told  me  that  the  flooring  had 
been  put  down  twelve  years  previously,  and  had  never  been  disturbed 
since.  Before  that  period  the  room  had  had  a  brick  floor  (or  tiles) 
for  more  than  a  century.  Thus,  then,  here  are  fragments  of  roots, 
buried  there  for  more  than  twelve  years  at  the  least,  and  perhaps 
many  more,  in  complete  obscurity,  without  air,  which  now  shoot  up 
long  and  white  every  year,  two  or  three  metres  in  each  direction, 
without  appearing  in  the  least  exhausted.  Others  have  had  sufficient 
strength  to  pass  between  the  joints  of  the  stones,  heedless  of  the 
mortar,  and  come  to  find  heat  and  warmth  in  the  room. — Ed.  Aiulre, 
in  "  L' Illustration  Horticole." 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  D.  (1.  Adiantum  concinnum  latum ;  2.  A.  macrophyllum ;  3.  A.tra- 
peziforme). — R.  Saunders  (Guano  water,  if  not  apphed  in  too  strong 
doses,  is  of  great  advantage  to  cucumbers  in  pots). — S.  S.  (The  grub  to 
which  you  refer  is  uncommon ;  instances  are  on  record  of  its  attacking 
rose  trees  during  the  night,  and  eating  off  their  shoots.  Search  for  it 
during  the  day  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  buries  itself.  Can  you  send  us 
a  specimen  of  it  ?). — C.  J.  S.  (The  plants  of  Marechal  Niel  to  which  you 
refer  are  planted  out  in  a  bed  inside  the  house ;  some  are  budded  on  briars, 
others  are  on  their  own  roots). 

The  Garden  can  he  had  in  neatly  covered  monthly  pcurts. — On  sale 
at  Messrs.  Smith  §'  Son's  lookstalls,  and  may  be  had  through 
all  hoolcsellers.  Part  V.,  for  A%iril,  now  ready,  price  'Is.  5d. 
Puhlishing  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Oovent  Garden, 
London,  W.O. 

All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  addressed 
to  Wtlliam  Robinson,  "  The  Garden  "  OrncE,  37,  SoutJiampion 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
SuhscripUons,  Advertisements,  a7id  other  husiness  matters,  should 
he  addressed  to  The  Publisher,  at  the  same  Address. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GAEDEN_  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
nuarter,  payable  in  advance.  AU  the  back  numbers  may  be  obtained 
through  all  newsagents  at  the  railway  book-stalls,  and  from  the 
office. 
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"Tliia  13  an  art 
Wtich  does  mend  natnre  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Ast  itself  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare. 


SCIENCE,  THEOET,  AND  PRACTICE. 

Mn.  Newman's  allusion  to  "  practical  men,"  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Gakden",  touches  upon  a  subject  of  the  gi'eatest 
importance  to  horticulture  and  to  many  other  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  Yet  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  any  periodical  devoted  to  horticulture.  We  allude  to 
the  misuse  of  the  above  terms  in  our  literature  and  in  our  every- 
day talk.  As  Mr.  Newman  remarks,  the  gardener  does  not 
regard  the  entomologist  as  "  a  practical  man."  But  how  do  the 
entomologist  and  the  botanist  look  upon  the  gardener  ?  Why, 
they  may,  or  may  not,  call  him  a  "  practical  man,"  but  they 
will  certainly  say  he  is  "  not  a  scientific  "  one.  Let  one  of 
our  most  intelligent  gardeners,  or  amateurs,  or  nurserymen, 
write  a  book  embodying  the  results  of  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  find  it  alluded  to  as  "  not  a  scientific  book," 
while  perhaps  it  is  highly  jiraised  for  the  original  and  useful 
linoioliidijc  it  embodies.  The  reviewer  is  proljably  a  gentle- 
man who  has  mastered  the  technicalities  of  botanical  language, 
and  perhaps  applied  them  to  some  local  flora  or  elementary 
class  book  of  botany.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, comparatively  trivial  as  they  are  known  to  be,  he 
presumes  to  place  himself  in  a  group  supposed  to  be  entirely 
distinct  from  the  gardener,  nurseryman,  and  amateur,  and 
calls  himself  a  "  scientific  man."  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  point  out  how  much  we  lose  by  the  wi'ongful  use  of 
words,  and  how  greatly  we  impede  progress,  both  in  horti- 
culture and  botany,  by  using  false  distmctions  as  to  knowledge 
and  the  means  of  adding  to  it. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  men  that  all 
knowledge  is  the  same  in  kind ;  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  "science"  and  practice,  and  that  what  is  sound 
in  theory  must  be  sound  also  in  practice,  and  vice  cersil. 
There  is  no  real  difference.  The  old  meaning  of  the  word 
science  is  knowledge ;  the  modern  meaning  is  the  same.  It 
has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  by  eminent  men  that 
the  methods  of  investigation  applied  to  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  have  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  man,  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  used  by  the  humblest 
observant  gardener.  What  is  true  scientifically,  must  be  true 
also  in  practice.  Such  an  expression  as,  "  It  is  right  enough 
in  theory,  but  wrong  in  practice,"  is  simply  nonsense. 
Nothing  can  be  "right  in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice." 
"  It  is  mere  theoi-y,"  is  often  the  silly  comment  on  some 
simple  statement,  the  truth  of  which  could  be  thoroughly 
tested  by  direct  experiment  in  the  garden.  To  say  that  the 
author  of  a  pi-oposition  "  is  not  a  practical  man."  or  not  a 
"  scientific  "  one,  instead  of  investigating  it,  is  an  easy  but 
ungenerous  and  unworthy  way  of  saving  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  trying  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong. 

Who  is  to  l)Uimc  for  this  state  of  things  ?  Chielly  the  class 
of  botanists  and  "  scientific "  men  who  do  not  rise  higher 
in  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  the  stage  of  mere 
technicalities  and  their  application.  Wc  might  suppose  tliat 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  not  propagate  errors 
of  thio  kind.  But  this  is  precisely  what  it  does,  and  at  the 
great  Birmingham  meeting  there  is  to  be  a  scientific  and  a 
practical  congress.  Addresses  arc  also  to  bo  given  on  separate 
days  on  "  recent  progress  in  scientific,"  and  "  recent  progress  in 
practical."  horticulture,  as  if  these  terms|did  not  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Thus  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
gardening  says,  in  effect,  to   gardeners : — Your   laboura  and 


observations  have  nothing  to  do  with  science  (knowledge),  and 
we  will  take  care  that  there  is  no  mingling  of  such  different 
classes.  Your  practical  notions  are  of  some  slight  account ; 
we  will  devote  a  day  to  them  as  soon  as  we  have  completed 
our  scientific  labours.  And  thus  the  most  miserable  of  class 
distinctions  is  maintained  by  the  very  body  whose  true  work 
it  should  be  to  countei-act  the  effects  of  a  use  of  language  false 
in  itself  and  really  hurtful  in  its  effects  on  horticulture. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  our  greatest  thinkers,  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  the  study  of  the  highest  philosophical 
problems,  is  to  prove  the  identity  in  kind  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  "  scientific  "  methods  of  observation,  and  the  oneness,  so 
to  speak,  of  theory  and  practice.  It  may  be  urged  by  the 
botanist  that  his  knowledge  is  capable  of  more  accurate  demon- 
stration than  the  gardener's ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  except  as 
regards  descriptions  of  plants.  Such  a  book,  for  example,  as 
Lindley's  "Theory  of  Horticulture  "  would  be  called  a  scientific 
book,  while  one  of  Loudon's  might  not  be  considered  worthy  of 
that  distinction.  Yet  it  has  been  demonstrated  that "  The  Theory 
of  Horticulture"  embodies  many  erroneous  propositions,  and 
more  important  errors  than  will  probably  ever  find  then-  way 
into  a  gardening  book.  The  object  of  this  article  is  not  in  any 
sense  to  attempt  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  the  botanist  or  of 
any  other  worker  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  but  simply  to  plead 
for  a  better  understanding  than  now  exists  between  classes  of 
men  that  are  really  worlSng  in  the  same  cause  and  with  the 
same  tools. 

Let,  then,  no  lover  of  gardening  or  of  knowledge  concern 
himself  whether  things  are  described  as  scientific  or  practical. 
Our  busmess  is,  in  whatever  statements  concern  horticulture, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  true  or  false.  Let  us  describe 
books  or  articles  relating  to  our  art  as  profound  or  elementary, 
lucid  or  obscure,  learned  or  the  reverse,  right  or  wrong — there 
are  plenty  of  true  and  understandable  words  and  distinctions; 
but  do  not  let  us  despoil  our  fair  garden  ground  by  bolstering 
up  in  it  such  obstructive  and  unnatural  barriers  as  those 
above  pointed  out.  W.  R. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


The  wintry  weather  we  have  experienced   thronghont  May 

has  considerably  retarded  the  Rhododendrons,  but  they  are  now 
opening  in  great  beanty  in  the  London  parks. 

I-v  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  tliere  is  as  yet 

scarcely  any  of  the  summer  occupants  of  the  flower  beds  planted  out 
in  the  London  parks.  The  great  lines  of  beds  along  Park  Lane  aro 
yet  brown  and  naked. 

Mr.  J.   OitcnAH!)   Halluvell,   having,   says  the   Archiiect, 

purchased  the  entire  area  supposed  to  bo  occupied  by  Shakspearo's 
garden,  Stratford-on-Avou,  intends  to  present  it  to  the  town.  All 
houses  built  on  it  will  bo  removed. 

It  may  bo  laid  down  as   a  rule,  says  the   Sciciitific  Anwrican, 

that  a  larger  proportion  of  white  Rowel's  arc  fragrant  than  those  of 
any  other  colour ;  yellow  comes  next,  then  red,  and  lastly  blue,  after 
which,  and  in  the  same  order,  may  be  reckoned  violet,  green,  orange, 
brown  and  black. 

The   vintage  on    three  of  the   vineyards   on   the    Ban-abool 

Uills,  says  the  Au.tlmlasian,  has  commenced,  but  owing  to  the  oidiuui 
which  has  this  ycaralTected  tho  vines,  the  yield  is  not  expected  to  be 
more  than  half  that  of  last  year.  The  Black  Prince  variety  has  juoro 
particularly  suffered  from  this  cause. 

O.N   tho   13th  instant  an  Act  received  tho  Royal  assent  to 

amend  the  Public  Parks  (Ireland)  Act,  1869.  Doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  whether  tho  parks,  which  tho  governing  bodies  of  towns  wcro 
authorised  to  establish  and  maintain,  must  bo  situate  within  tho 
boundaries  of  tho  towns.  Parks  may  now  bo  maintained  within  or 
without  tho  boundaries  of  tho  towns.  Power  is  given  to  sell  super- 
fluous land. 

Since  our  last  issue  the'  weather  has  been  most  unfortunate 

for  plants.  In  tho  Midlands,  in  some  low-lying  districts,  the  effect  of 
tho  frost  of  Saturday  night  the  18th,  was  most  disastrous.  Tho 
hardiest  plants  and  trees  suffered  severely.  Tho  young  shoots  of  tho 
Norway  spruce  were  evoiy  one  killed.  Hardy  British  ferns,  tho 
budding  leaves  of  tho  hardiest  forest  trees,  and  roses  arc  among  tho 
tilings  scorched  almost  to  tho  quick;  even  the  golden  flowers  of  our 
British  Globe-flower  were  blackened.  A  fine  mass  of  the  Prostrate 
GromwoU  (Lithospermum  prostratuin)  in  Mr.  Vertegan's  nursery,  at 
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Birmingham,  on  the  18th  a  sheet  of  gentian-Uke  blue,  had,  on  the 
19fch,  every  flower  drooping  and  dead.  It  would  require  a  long  list  to 
enumerate  all  the  disasters. 

The  near  ends  of  the  Row  and  Drive  in  Hyde  Park  are  just 

now  quite  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  Stocks  and  Mignonette, 
arising  from  masses  of  these  plants.  The  planting  of  these  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
plants  as  used  here,  they  fill  a  great  blank  between  the  early  and 
the  summer  flowers. 

All  interested  in  spring  bedding  plants  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  display  in  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  near 
Birmingham,  should  not  fail  to  do  so.  Anything  more  brilliaut  could 
not  be  seen,  even  in  the  summer  flower  garden;  the  weather  has 
somewhat  retarded  the  display,  so  that  it  will  remain  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Nearly  16,000  persons  visited  these 
grounds  on  Whit-Monday. 

The  dingy  old  shed  in  which  the  flower  department  of  Coveut 

Garden  Market  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  has  been  pulled 
down,  together  with  three  houses  in  Wellington  Street.  Several 
thousand  tons  of  earth  have  been  excavated,  massive  groined  arches 
have  been  constructed,  and  an  iron  and  glass  floral  hall  reared  on  the 
top  of  them.  It  is  fifty-four  feet  high  in  the  centre  ,  and  when 
finished  will  cover  an  area  of  16,000  superficial  feet. 

E.\PID  progress  is  being  made  with  the  preparation  of  the 

show  ground  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Lower  Grounds, 
Birmingham.  The  large  tent  is  complete  all  but  the  covering,  and 
seems  suitably  designed,  but  appeared  to  us  too  small,  and  its  scheme 
of  walks  too  complicated  for  the  large  numbers  of  persons  that  may 
be  expected  to  visit  the  show.  The  plants  in  the  main  tent  will  be 
arranged  on  turfed  steps,  somewhat  like  those  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  at  South  Kensington,  but  lower. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works   a 

resolution  was  passed  (rescinding  a  previous  resolution)  by  which 
some  acres  of  land  near  Southwark  and  Finsbury  parks  are  to  be 
thrown  into  those  parks.  The  public  are  indebted  for  this  concession 
to  the  renewed  interest  taken  in  questions  of  metropolitan  admini- 
stration. Hampstead  Heath  and  the  lands  round  Victoria  Park, 
have  also  been  saved  from  the  builder ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  little  vigilance  will  save  Epping  Forest. 

The  usual  "flower  sermon"  was  preached,  according  to  custom 

for  these  last  twenty  years,  on  Whit-Taesday  evening,  at  the  church 
of  St.  Katherine  Cree,  Leadenhall  Street,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whittemore. 
Each  young  person  brought  a  bouquet,  and  the  fiue  old  church  bright- 
ened wonderfully  under  the  influence  of  beaming  faces  and  gay  flowers. 
Service  commenced  at  seven  o'clock,  but  long  before  that  hour  the 
church  was  full.  Dr.  Whittemore  preached  from  the  test,  "  Awake, 
oh,  north  wind,  and  come,  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out." 

Dk.  Hooker  has  issued  his  report  on  the  Royal  Gardens  at 

Kevv  for  last  year.  The  number  of  visitors  has  not  been  quite  equal 
to  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Sunday  visitors  embody  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  on  all  the  other  days  of  the 
week;  Monday,  the  "artisans'  day,"  showing  considerably  the 
largest  numbers  of  any  of  the  week  days,  and  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of 
the  almost  uniformly  orderly  conduct  of  the  visitors  on  that  day. 
In  the  Gardens  themselves,  no  change  of  importance  has  been  intro- 
auced. 

We  would  remind  intending  exhibitors  at  Birmingham,  that 

to-day  la  the  last  for  making  entries  of  implements,  horticultural 
bmldmgs,  &o.;  and  that  Tuesday  next,  the  28th  instant,  is  the  latest 
time  for  makmg  entries  to  show  table  decorations.  On  reference  to 
our  advertising  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  a  final  edition  of  the 
schedule  will  be  ready  for  issue  in  a  few  days ;  but  we  are  authorised 
to  state  that  m  no  important  particular  does  it  differ  from  the 
schedule  already  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Intending  exhibitors 
wm,  however,  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  the  new  edition-it  may  be 
mteresting  to  know  that  5,500  copies  of  the  first  edition  have  been 
distributed. 

-—  Septon  P.VRK  was  foi-maUy  opened  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur 
on  Monday  last.  It  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  Exchange 
and  will  be  a  great  boon  to  Liverpool.  It  contains  382  acres,  115 
of  which  are  to^  be  let  off  in  building  leases.  It  is  to  contain  a 
cricket  and  review  gi-ound.  It  has  a  large  lake,  with  a  depth  of 
about  four  feet,  and  is  thus  safe  for  skaters.  This  is  fed  by  several 
tw.f  JT"''  '^^'"^  *'^."'  ^""^  *''™  ^'^™*'  ^'^d  are  prettily  laid  out, 
Ms  LerTT^^  n°°;™'''.^™"°""  "'  cascades;  little  water! 
tails  are  constructed  all  along  their  courses.     A  year  at  least  must 

pfet:d'^'Th'™  ')t  -^^Ir'/M'^'^P^^-''"^'^*^  -  tCpark^rerm' 
fh.f'-  ^'"'™^'5«  ^""i  footpaths  are  wide  and  welUaid  down,  and 
the  drainage  arrangements  perfect. 


The  broccoli  growers  in  West  Cornwall  are  greatly  aggrieved 

by  a  contemplated  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  small 
tithe  of  the  lands,  to  increase  the  rent-charge  on  the  extensive  broc  - 
coli-growing  lands.  A  large  and  influential  meeting  has  resolved 
to  use  every  effort  to  resist  the  increase,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Legislature  to  alter  the  22ud  clause  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  which  sanctions  a  higher  charge  on  gardens  than  on  agricultural 
land,  the  appellants  contending  that  the  clause  was  intended  for  a 
limited  time  only,  and  that  broccoli-growing  cannot  be  fairly  included 
in  market-gardening. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  again  offers  the   British  public  a 

privilege  and  a  warning.  The  grounds  around  Alton  Towers  will  be 
thrown  open  to  them  as  usual,  but,  as  we  infer,  solely  during  their 
good  behaviour.  Last  year,  it  may  be  remembered,  towards  the  close 
of  the  season,  his  lordship  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  excesses 
sometimes  committed  by  excursionists,  and  as  he  traced  their  origin 
to  drinking  habits,  he  announced,  as  his  own  solution  of  the  licensing 
problem,  that  "unless  people  ate  they  should  not  drink."  Some  such 
plan  is  to  be  adopted  during  the  present  season,  for  the  Earl  states 
that  the  refreshment-rooms  are  to  be  open  "  only  at  meal  times." 

The  Sunday  promenade  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  like  most 

other  al  fresco  entertainments,  may  generally  be  said  to  commence 
for  the  summer  season  about  Whitsuntide.  The  fine  weather, 
so  entirely  unexpected  by  all  but  the  profoundly  weather-wise, 
allured  no  fewer  than  45,000  visitors  into  these  gardens  on  Whit 
Monday.  These  gardens  just  now  are  very  beautiful.  Notwith- 
standing the  bleak  cold  weather  we  have  had  lately,  the  vivid  young 
green  of  the  trees  is  profusely  decked  with  the  bloom  of  chesnuts 
and  crimson  hawthorn,  laburnums,  rhododendrons,  lilac,  and  so  forth. 
To  lovers  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  these  gardens  afford 
real  pleasure. 

Grape  culture  has  become  so  extensive  in  California  that 

some  growers  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  profitably  work  up  the 
surplus  product,  and  the  manufacture  of  saccharine  substances  from 
ripe  grapes  is  now  exciting  attention.  It  is  found  that  not  only  can 
a  sweet  viscid  substance  be  obtained  simply  by  boiling  the  juice,  but 
that  crystallised  sugar  can  be  easily  manufactured  therefrom.  For  this 
purpose  the  sweetest  grapes  are  allowed  to  hang  until  they  begin  to 
shrivel.  They  are  then  picked,  rapidly  pressed,  and  the  juice  boiled 
to  a  thick  syrup  before  any  chemical  change  can  take  place.  The 
syrup  is  placed  in  tight  casks,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  four  or  five 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  about  two-thirds  of  the  mass  are 
found  converted  into  sugar. 

Says  the  Times  notice  of  the  flowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  : — 

The  specimens  of  sarracenia  drummoncUalia,  of  the  imantophyllum  miaia- 

tum,  of  the  cyanophyllimi  maguLficum,  of  the  sarracenia  drummondifiuva,  and 
of  the  sph^rogyne  latifolia  call  for  distinct  notice. 

And  they  shall  not  call  in  vain,  and  the  distinct  notice  Punch  gives 
them  is  that  they  are  sesquipedalian  kusses.  We  shall  have  the 
really  lovely  flowers,  the  Fairies  of  the  Old  Creation,  crying  out  for  new 
titles  next.  Who  remembers,  or  rather,  who  forgets,  Barry  Corn. 
Avail's  Weavers'  song,  "'Tis  better  to  Sing  than  Grieve"  ? — 

Come,  show  us  the  rose  with  its  hundred  dyes. 

The  lily  without  a  blot, 
The  violet,  deep  as  your  true-love's  eyes, 

And  the  little  forget-me-not. 

Are  we  to  have  this  re-written  in  the  following  fashion  ? — 
The  Rosa  deschenhauUlana,  come,  show  us  ; 

The  Lilitnii  fe/udimlbis,  white. 
"With  the  Viola  rauiinciilifolia  endow  us, 
And  the  wee  Myosotia  palitstris  hight. 

— Fundi. 

Flowers,  says  Harper's  Weelcly,  exert  a  wonderfully  refining, 

influence  upon  character.  There  are  few  who  are  not  susceptible  to 
it,  under  favourable  circumstances.  The  model  farmer  of  olden 
times,  who  begrudged  his  wife  or  daughter  a  bit  of  land  to  beautify, 
who  denounced  all  blossoms  which  resulted  in  no  marketable  fruit  as 
useless,  and  ploughed  up  the  bright  pinks  and  marigolds  with  ruthless 
hand,  has  passed  away,  we  trust,  or  at  most  but  a  few  of  the  species 
remain.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  pleasant  fashion,  not 
only  in  towns  and  villages,  but  in  secluded  rural  homes  where  the 
plain  farmer's  family  toil  hard,  for  the  children  to  have  little  plots 
of  ground  where  they  may  raise  flowers  to  charm  the  eye.  If  parents 
only  realised  the  educating  power  of  plants,  and  how  keenly  most 
children  enjoy  watching  the  growth  and  development  of  vegetable 
life,  they  would  foster  the  desire  they  so  often  express  "to  have  a 
garden  of  their  own."  Now,  in  the  spring-time,  let  at  least  a  few 
seeds  and  roots  be  obtained ;  let  a  bit  of  ground,  or,  if  this  is  not 
possible,  some  flower.pots,  be  devoted  to  the  amusemen  t  and  instruction 
of  the  little  folks.  It  will  not  merely  keep  them  out  of  mischief  to 
have  some  pleasant  occupation  in  the  open  air,  it  will  be  health-giving 
and  mind  and  heart  improving.      Don't  forget  the  flower  seeds ! 
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BEACKETS  FOB  PLANTS. 
So:me  plants  look  so  well  against  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  that  it  is  a  wonder  brackets  are  not  in  more 
general  use  than  they  are.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
shonld  be  so  elaboi'ate  as  that  which  supports  the  fine-leaved 
Begonia  in  the  accompanj"ing  engraving ;  this  is  of  course  a 
matter  to  be  determined  according  to  individual  taste  and 
means.  For  growing  plants  in,  the  least  ornamental  form  is 
just  as  good  as  any  other.  The  simplest  kind  of  bracket 
which  I  ever  saw  was  a  flower-pot  with  one  side  flattened, 
and  having  a  hole  near  the  top  of  the  flat  side,  so  that  it 
might  hang  upon  a  nail  in  the  wall.  Some  years  ago  I 
remember  seeing  a  collection  of  Ferns  grow  against  the  wall 
of  a  greenhouse  in  these  flat-sided  pots,  which  were  hanging 
thickly  all  over  the  wall;  and  the  effect  of  the  droopmg  fronds, 
which  in  many  instances  Cjuite  hid  the  pots,  was  exceedingly 
pretty.  I  see  no  reason  why  Mesembryanthemums  should 
not  be  grown  in  such  pots,  by  which  means  the  wall  of  a 
consei'vatoiy  might  be  covered 
with  their  blooms ;  and  those 
who  would  like  to  see  ribbon 
beds  executed  upon  a  wall, 
might  be  able  with  this  genus 
alone  to  produce  some  cur'ious 
effects.  Wall  gardening,  in 
short,  is  a  subject  to  which  as 
j'et  little  attention  has  been 
paid  ;  but  if  well  carried  out 
it  would  doubtless  be  produc- 
tive of  the  very  best  results. 

W.  T. 


WINDOW  EOSES. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  respecting 
Roses,  there  appears  to  be  room 
for  farther  discoui'se  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  this  will  always  be  the 
case  so  long  as  new  crosses  give 
rise  to  new  uses  and  new  experi- 
ments. Roses  for  the  window  is 
a  branch  of  culture  hitlierto  little 
touched  upon,  although  through 
its  means  many  may  enjoy  posses, 
sion  of  this  flower  of  flowers  to 
whom,  in  any  other  form,  it  is  em. 
phatically  denied.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  induced  to  turn  my  attention 
to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of 
a  small  collection  of  certain  kinds 
in  pots  coming  under  my  control. 
The  drawing-room  window  of  a 
suburban  dwelling  was  the  only 
field  for  expei'imont  at  command  ; 
Init  the  air  of  the  locality  was 
pure,  the  aspect   favourable,   and 

tho  varieties,  as  trial  proved,  eminently  propitious.  In  due  time 
Roses  came,  and  the  possibility  was  proved  of  having  charming 
flowers  without  a  glass  house  and  without  a  garden.  Indeed,  the 
produce  of  tho  window  differed  bnt  little  from  that  of  tho  same 
vaiieties  under  glass  in  a  special  Rose  house.  The  master-key  of  the 
position  was  the  selection  of  varieties.  It  is  not  pretended,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  any  Rose  stuck  in  a  pot  will  necessarily  thrive 
under  tho  special  and  peculiar  conditions  of  window  culture.  But, 
given  the  requisite  attention,  and,  as  said  before,  the  proper  sorts, 
failure  need  hardly  be  apprehended.  There  are,  however,  certain 
essentials  of  pi-ocednre  to  be  mastered  by  the  window-cultivator  of 
Roses.  First  ho  must  have  the  following  sorts  :  the  plants  on  their 
own  roots,  and  well-established  as  to  size.  Nothing  in  less  than 
thirty-two  sized  pots  is  permissible;  twenty. fours  are  better ;  but  the 
dimensions,  on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  too  large,  because  many 
inconveniences,  needless  to  particularise,  wmdd  result  from  bulk. 
Tho  jjlants  themselves  should  be  compact  and  bushy,  well  furnished 
with  shoots  from  the  veiy  collar.  Any  kind  of  worked  Rose  must  bo 
avoided,  because  stocks  of  all  sorts  require  fur  too  much  root-room 
for  effective  growth   in  pots.     Liquid  manure  also,  which  forms  an 


detrimental  influence  on  worked  plants  with  hmited  root  accommo- 
dation, through  developing  latent  suckers,  hurtful  to  the  plants  and 
deceitful,  by  their  treacherous  simulation,  to  inexperienced  and 
unwary  cultivators. 

The  routine  of  treatment  to  be  laid  down  for  window  Roses  is 
tolerably  simple.  Repot  them  every  year  in  rich  fresh  soil ;  whether 
in  November  or  Febi-uary  is  of  little  moment,  provided  they  are  kept 
"  closish,"  warm,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  may  be 
pruned  into  shape.  See  that  they  are  sufficiently  suppUed  with 
water,  bnt  not  kept  too  moist,  and  oceasionaUy  administer  an  invi- 
gorating tonic  in  the  form  of  hquid  manure.  Let  this  be  clear,  and 
of  Peruvian  guano,  two  ounces  to  the  gallon.  The  foliage  is  to  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from  dust.  Seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  the  plants  to  genial  rains,  in  the  absence  of  which 
subject  them  to  an  evening  sprinkle  with  the  syringe,  particularly 
in  the  summer  time,  in  any  convenient  spot,  restoring  them  to  their 
proper  locality  when  somewhat  drained.  Occasionally  sponging  the 
leaves  with  soap  and  water  will  be  a  beneficial  practice  ;  but  beware 
the  suds  do  not  soak  into  the  soil,  converting  thereby  pots  of  earth 
into  pots  of  paste,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  roots  therein. 
Study  the  futm-e  contour  of  the  plants  in  cutting  blooms. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  paramount  consideration — that  of  the 

choice  of  sorts.  Four  Roses  are  by 
far  the  most  generally  useful  and 
reliable  for  the  task  we  have  in 
hand ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  the  old  white 
China,  and  the  blush,  frequentlj- 
termed  the  "  monthly  rose."  The 
two  first-named  flowers  are  greatl}- 
the  best,  yet  the  latter  are  pretty, 
and  constantly  in  bloom,  a  point 
of  much  importance.  There  is  a 
new  white  China,  named  "  Dueher," 
highly  promising  for  windows  or 
for  beds.  We  have  next  the  Teas 
— Safi'anot,  Madame  Falcot,  Vicom. 
tesse  do  Gazes,  and  the  brilliant- 
coloured  Fabvier  and  Cramoisie 
Superieur,  to  give  life  and  con- 
trast. Some  may  feel  disposed  to 
add  many  undeniable  fine  pot  Roses 
to  the  list,  but  pot  Roses  and  win- 
dow Roses  are  different  things.  In 
the  latter,  only  those  producing 
constantly  new  shoots,  and  upon 
every  shoot  a  bloom,  are  really 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  growth  in 
rooms.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
experimentalist  feels  master  of  his 
art,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  endeavouring  to  extend 
his  collection.  Beginners  should 
confine  themselves  to  the  first- 
named  five,  but  the  more  skilled 
and  confident  may  launch  out  "  at 
discretion  "  in  tho  kinds  which  fol- 
low, always  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  plants  must  be  upon  their 
own  roots  :  Admiral  Nelson,  Ann.a 
Alexietf ,  Docteur  Andry ,  Elie  Jlorel, 
John  Uopper,  Monsieur  Noman, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mai'quise  de  Mortemart,  Princess  Christian, 
Paulino  Lansezeur,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Baron  Gonella,  Catherine 
(iuillot,  Bourbon  Queen,  La  Quintine,  George  Peabody ;  the  Teas — 
Dovoniensis,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  llalphen,  Pauline  Labonte, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Melanie,  Willermoz.  Niphetos,  Tviomphe  de 
liUxembourg,  Odorata  (old)  ;  the  Noisettes  Narcissc  and  Ci'lino 
Forestier.  Many  of  these  will  succeed,  but  must  he  adopted  rather 
as  probabilities  than  certainties,  becanse,  after  all,  in  rose-growing, 
as  in  other  things,  something  must  be  risked. 

No  window  plant  shonld  stand  permanently  in  a  saucer,  which  is 
merely  a  device  to  save  dirt  and  slop  after  watering,  which  should 
be  done  rather  by  total  immersion  than  by  sprinkling,  which  is  only 
useful  administered  overhead.  Plants  should  nevrr  stand  in  draughts, 
or  be  exposed  to  tho  beams  of  the  scorching  midday  snn.  When 
window  Hoses  have  done  blooming,  they  should  be  set  out  of  doors 
in  any  convenient  place,  until  again  beginning  to  grow.  Removing 
tho  upper  surface  of  the  soil  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  is  n  valuable 
point  of  culture,  and  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  towards 
healthy  growth.  Dead  haves  and  bygone  blooms  should  be  quickly 
removed,  the  latter  always  cut  off  just  above  a  plump,  well  deve- 


important  element  in  the  pot-eultnro  of  Roses,  is  apt  to  exercise  a   |    loped  eye.     Rose  trees  kept  close  have  always  a  tendency  to  bo 
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attacked  by  red  spider.  Watch  carefully  for  the  first  inroads  of 
this  pest,  and  wash  the  backs  of  the  leaves  with  soft  soap  and 
water. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  of  those  glass-cases  termed  Belgian 
window  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Roses, 
where  a  sunny  aspect  exists,  with  facilities  for  affording  plenty  of 
lio^ht  and  air.  A  few  fine  Roses  such  as  have  been  named  in  this 
paper  will  convey  a  charm,  a  finish,  and  an  interest  to  ajjartments 
that  few  other  objects  can  give. — -W.  D.  Prior,  in  "Gardeners' 
Magazine." 


TEACHINGS  IN  TABLE  DECORATION. 

I  THOUGHT  I  knew  something  about  decorating  a  dinner-table, 
but  I  wanted  to  know  more,  so  I  went  to  the  great  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South  Kensington,  the  other  day, 
and  there  I  learnt  a  great  many  lessons.  I  learnt  that  as  fine 
feathers  do  not  always  make  fine  birds,  so  good  fruit  and  good 
flowers  will  not  ensure  good  table  decoration,  unless  properly 
arranged ;  that  fine  fruit  and  choice  flowers  may  be  very  beautifully 
arranged  in  dishes  and  vases,  and  yet  be  so  placed  on  a  dining-table 
as  to  be  an  inconvenience,  instead  of  a  pleasure,  to  the  invited 
guests,  and  an  annoyance  to  the  host  and  hostess,  whose  friends 
might  just  as  well  be  dining  in  another  room  or  another  house  if 
they  cannot  see  them  and  each  other. 

I  learnt  that  there  are  two  classes  of  table  decorators — those 
who  crowd  on  as  much  as  they  can,  and  those  who  put  on  as  little 
as  possible  ;  that  in  each  class  there  are  people  with  good  taste, 
people  with  bad  taste,  and  people  without  any  taste ;  that  in  each 
class  there  are  those  who  run  into  extremes,  and  consequently  into 
absurdities,  in  carrying  out  their  particular  views ;  that  each  style 
has  its  admirers ;  and  that,  amongst  the  ladies,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  see  from  the  style  of  their  costume  to  which  style  of  table 
decoration  they  will  give  a  preference.  I  learnt  that  it  is  possible 
to  decorate  with  good  taste  in  the  heavy  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
light  style,  although  there  was  not  a  good  example  of  the  heavy 
style  to  be  seen  there  ;  that  heavy  fruits  are  only  admissible  on  a 
table  dressed  in  the  heavy  style,  and  are  quite  out  of  place  in  any 
arrangements  of  a  light  character ;  that  highly  odoriferous  fruits, 
like  pines  and  strawberries,  ought  not  to  be  placed  upon  a  dinner- 
table  at  all,  but  should  be  handed  round  at  the  proper  time  at  a 
diner  A  la  fltts.se ;  and  that  at  such  dinners  it  would  be  better, 
in  my  opinion,  if  no  fruits  were  used  as  a  decoration  when  flowers 
sufiicient  for  ornamenting  the  table  can  be  commanded. 

I  also  learnt  that  a  few  flowers,  well  selected  for  size,  form,  and 
colour,  and  well  arranged,  will  produce  a  more  pleasing  effect  than 
a  larger  supply  of  what  may  be  finer  and  choicer  flowers,  however 
well  put  together  ;  that  there  should  be  a  proper  proportion  between 
the  size  of  the  table  and  the  sizes  of  the  vases  used  upon  it ;  that 
not  only  should  vases  be  chosen  to  suit  the  size  of  the  table,  but 
that,  in  like  manner,  flowers  should  be  chosen  to  suit  the  sizes  of  the 
vases  ;  that  large  flowers  should  be  used  in  the  lowest  dish  of  a  vase, 
medium-sized  flowers  in  the  middle  dish,  and  small  flowers  at  the 
top ;  that  dark  colours  should  be  used  at  the  base,  paler  colours  in  the 
middle,  and  light  colours  or  white  at  the  highest  part ;  that  flowers 
of  too  fragrant  a  description  should  be  avoided,  or  used  very  sparingly, 
lest  they  prevent  some  possessors  of  susceptible  noses  from  enjoying 
their  dinner ;  that  large  vases  should  not  be  placed  near  the  edge  or 
at  the  corners  of  a  table ;  that  the  largest  vases  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  edge  of  the  table  ;  that  if  there  is  room  for  other 
vases  between  them  and  the  edge,  these  other  vases  should  be 
decidedly  smaller,  and  that  their  size  should  be  smaller  and  smaller, 
in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  wine  glasses  of  the  diners. 

I  further  learnt  that  the  same  rules  which  govern  the  sizes  and 
the  colours  of  flowers  vertically,  that  is,  from  the  base  of  a  vase  to 
its  summit,  should  also  be  observed  from  the  centre  to  the  edges  of 
the  table  in  all  decorations  that  are  flat  upon  the  table. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  I  learnt  on  the  1.5th  instant,  and  yet  I  was 
not  satisfied,  so  I  went  again  on  the  nest  day,  when  I  learnt  some- 
thing more.  I  learnt  that  if  I  want  to  give  dinner-parties  for  two  or 
even  three  days  running,  I  can,  by  careful  selection  of  proper  flowers, 
make  the  same  decorations  answer  again  and  again,  provided  that  I 
arrange  them  iu  water,  or  in  moss  that  is  in  water ;  that  shallow 
dishes  filled  with  sand  are  very  inferior  to  deeper  dishes  filled  with 
moss  and  water ;  and  that  wiring  flowers  is  all  very  well  for  sup- 
porting flowers  whose  heads  are  too  heavy  for  their  stalks,  but  it 
will  not  keep  up  their  pristine  freshness,  unless  their  stems  are  iu 
water. 

I  looked  over  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  competitors,  and  I 
found  glass  and  china  merchants,  whose  object  appeared  to  be  to  try 
how  many  different  forms  of  receptacles  for  fruit  and  flowers  they 
could  put  upon  the  table;  I  found  Covent  Garden  Market  represented 
with  the  main  idea  of  showing  both   quantity   and  quality  iu  the 


flowers  and  fruit,  in  which  their  success  was  indisputable ;  and,  lastly, 
I  found  amateurs,  who,  unbiassed  by  such  views,  or  rather  influenced 
by  very  opposite  views,  had  endeavoured  to  produce  a  good  table 
without  stripping  their  houses  or  spending  a  fortune  upon  the  deco- 
rations for  one  dinner ;  and  I  saw  that  four  out  of  the  five  prizes 
awarded  were  taken  by  amateurs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  going  to  name  the  tables  from 
which  I  learnt  these  various  lessons  ;  indeed  those  who  arranged  them 
would  not  be  flattered  if  I  were  to  do  so,  and  for  the  following 
reason :  more  of  my  lessons  were  learnt  from  errors  in  judgment  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  decorators,  than  from  illustrations  of  their 
ability  in  the  art.  Yet  those  who  saw  them  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  getting  together 
and  arranging  such  a  grand  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  anyone  there  passed  a  more  enjoyable  morning 
amongst  the  dinner  tables  than  did — ■  An  Improver. 


GARDENIAS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Who  has  not  been  charmed  with  Cape  jasmines  ? — almost  a  name, 
I  fear,  for  anything  unusually  sweet  and  spotlessly  white.  No 
kind  of  flowers,  not  even  orange  blossoms,  are  more  charming  for 
wedding  and  other  bouquets.  Six  or  eight  blooms  of  Gardenia 
Portunei  around  a  white  rose  or  camellia,  with  padding  and  fringing, 
would  make  a  bridal  bouquet  fit  for  an  empress.  Gardenia  citriodora, 
again,  produces  single  white  flowers  that  are  better  than  orange 
blossoms,  while  the  different  vai'ieties  of  G.  radicans  are  charming 
for  cutting  either  for  vases  or  bouquets.  The  Gardenias  are  also 
well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  as  most  of  them  flower 
freely  in  a  small  state,  and  have  a  neat  habit.  Of  course  only  those 
who  enjoy  living  in  an  elysium  of  sweetness  could  live  with  them  ; 
but  there  is  one  considerable  advantage — that  of  introducing  plants 
rather  than  cutting  the  flowers.  And  this  brings  me  to  note  one 
frailty  of  the  Gardenia.  Soon  after  being  cut  it  loses  its  white 
colour,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  dies,  a  dirty  orange 
or  yellow.  Of  course  the  flowers  on  the  plant  last  longer.  Some 
might  select  bridal  bouquets  chiefly  formed  of  these  flowers  to  send 
to  a  distance  for  a  wedding  three  days  hence.  Don't  do  it.  For  the 
same  day  or  the  next  they  are  safe,  not  later.  Almost  all  the 
varieties  are  suitable  for  bouquet-work  but  G.  Stanleyana,  which  is 
of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  rest — iu  fact,  a  trumpet- 
flowering  plant  with  white  margin  and  purple  throat,  eight  inches 
deep  and  five  broad.  It  is  sweet  like  the  others,  and  is  an  effective 
flower  for  standing  up  iu  or  hanging  over  a  vase.  The  garden  variety 
of  6.  florida,  G.  Fortuuei,  radicans,  and  radicans  major  are  the  most 
useful. 

Sometimes  Gardenias  are  called  greenhouse  plants,  bat  no  one  can 
cultivate  or  flower  them  in  perfection  treated  as  such.  They 
luxuriate  in  a  high  temperature  and  a  genial  bottom  heat  from 
fermenting  materials  when  flowering  and  making  their  wood.  For 
the  rest,  they  should  never  be  under  50°  even  when  dormant. 
They  do  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  half  and  half,  coloured 
mth  sharp  silver  sand,  and  darkened  and  enriched  by,  say,  a  sixth  of 
well-rotted  cow-dung. 

The  best  season  for  potting  is  when  they  are  in  full  growth  after 
flowering.  A  moist  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  suits  them  well  until 
the  growth  is  finished,  when  they  can  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house 
until  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  the  flowers  are  wanted.  Mealy 
bug  is  very  partial  to  them.  Rapid  growth  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  ammonia  fi'om  decomposing  manure  is  the  best 
preventive.  A  drachm  of  pure  alcohol,  applied  through  a  showerer, 
is  a  certain  exterminator. 


Rhapis  humilis  — This  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  '.'  dwarf -fan  palm,"  and 
one  from  its  stature  peculiarly  suited  for  room  decoration.  It  does  not,  like  most 
of  the  small  palms  seen  in  om"  hothouses,  send  all  the  leaves  from  the  root,  but 
has  a  distinct  woody  stem  not  much  thicker  than  the  finger,  and  the  most 
graceful  little  j^illar  of  leaves  that  can  be  conceived.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
specimen  of  it  in  Mr.  Yertegan's  nursery,  at  Edgbaston. 

Triteleia  uniflora  as  aPot Plant.— I canendorseall that " E. D."  (p. 481)  says 
about  the  usefulness  of  this  plant  for  pots  or  borders.  It  is  sweet  as  a  primrose 
if  uncut  or  unbraised  ;  but  touch  it  not,  unless  you  can  revel  in  the  smell  of  onions 
intensified  a  hundredfold.  How  "  K.  D."  could  write  that  the  cut  flowers  can  be 
mingled  with  others,  without  the  unpleasant  smell  which  unfortunately  belongs 
to  them  being  discernible,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  They  are  simply  and 
wholly  intolerable  in  a  house. — T. 

Bramble  Leaves  iu  "Winter. — In  one  of  the  February  numbers  of  a  respected 
contemporary  of  yours,  the  leading  article  of  which  is  devoted  to  not  very 
dignified  abuse  of  poor  William  Cobbett,  Charles  Dickens,  and  other  distin- 
guished men,  who  did  not  happen  to  know  quite  as  much  about  gardening  as 
the  writer,  there  appeared  a  recommendation  from  Mr.  Wynn,  of  Holbrook, 
Suffolk,  in  favour  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  br.amble  for  garnishing  the 
dessert.  To  the  note  the  following  editorial  remark  is  appended  : — "But  bramble 
leaves  are  not  to  be  had  during  the  winter. — Eds."  Now  in  my  part  of  the 
coimtry,  bramble  leaves  are  not  only  to  be  had  during  the  winter,  but  on  this 
Sth  da..v  of  May  I  could  gather  cartloads  of  leaves  of  the  past  year. — J.  M. 
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THE  INDIAN  AZALEA. 

This  must  always  be  a  favonrite,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  also  on  account  of  its  free  and  cleanly 
growth,  and  dressy  appearance  even  when  out  of  bloom.  It  is  like- 
wise one  of  the  best  of  plants  for  yielding  cut  flowers  for  bouquets 
of  all  kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  therefore  merits  our 
best  attention. 

SOIL. 

This  must  be  sandy  peat — a  good  peat  with  a  fourth  part  or 
nearly  so  of  sharp  sand.  Some  peats  have  a  good  deal  of  sand  in 
their  composition,  and  of  course  in  such  a  case  a  smaller  quantity 
need  be  added.  But  decidedly  sandy  the  soil  should  be,  no 
matter  how  that  is  brought  about.  As  a  rule,  people  do  not  use 
enough  of  good  sand  in  their  Azalea  soil.  There  are  some  soils  that 
go  by  the  name  of  peat,  but  which,  being  made  up  of  a  sour  and 
marshy  kind  of  dark  loam,  hare  very  little  in  common  with  good 
peat,  and  should  therefore  bo  avoided.  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
garden  books  and  papers  than  to  find  it  laid  down  that  the  soil 
should  be  used  "in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible."  That  is  not 
necessary ;  it  is  not  good  management.  If  a  pot  is  well  and 
thoroughly  drained,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
potsherds,  and  over  that  a  very  thin  layer  of  clean  moss,  the  soil 
may  be  fine  and  thoroughly  mixed  up,  and  the  plants  will  prove  all 
the  better  for  it.  It  should  be  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve — rubbed 
through  it  if  necessary — the  old  fibres,  roots  of  brake,  and  similar 
material  generally  abundant  in  peat,  being  removed. 

POTTUfG. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  to  be  more  particularly  insisted  on  than 
another  it  is  the  "firming"  down  of  the  fresh  soil  that  is  placed  round 
the  ball  of  a  plant  that  is  getting  a  shift.  Many  employ  the  right 
kind  of  soil  and  sand,  but  leave  the  fresh  compost  in  a  much  softer 
and  looser  condition  than  the  old  ball ;  a  mistake  that  often  proves 
fatal  to  many  plants.  Even  some  gardeners  pot  a  plant  so  loosely 
that  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand  sends  down  the  new  soil  an 
inch  or  two.  What  is  the  result  ?  Why,  the  ball  being  full  of 
feeding  roots  loses  its  moisture  quickly,  and  then,  in  consequence  of 
the  earth  that  surrounds  it  being  much  softer  than  the  consolidated 
ball,  the  water  that  is  poured  on  slips  down  through  the  fre:'h  soil 
at  the  sides,  in  which  there  is  as  yet  no  roots,  and  thus  aifords  no 
moisture  to  the  mass  of  roots  in  the  hall.  After  a  little  while  the 
ball  becomes  q;iite  dry,  and  then  death  ensues.  Many  Azaleas 
perish  annually  from  this  cause,  or  the  nearly  similar  one  of  the  pot 
being  wet  at  the  top  and  not  thoroughly  soaked  through  ;  but  that 
is  easily  guarded  against  by  giving  thorough  waterings.  In  potting 
Azaleas,  the  soil  should  be  rammed  quite  finnly  with  a  short  blunt 
stick,  and  in  several  stages  as  the  soil  is  put  in,  if  the  pot  and 
specimen  are  large.  In  a  word,  the  soil  placed  round  the  old  ball 
in  potting  should  bo  made  as  firm  as  the  ball  itself,  and  then  the 
water  will  sink  through  all  parts  equally,  free  and  vigorous  gi'owth 
will  ensue,  and  accidents  will  bo  avoided.  Should  the  cultivator 
discover  a  plant  perishing  from  either  of  these  causes,  the  remedy 
is  to  plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  water  deep  enough  to  cover  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  there  let  it  soak  for  an  honr  or  two,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
saturated  and  refreshed.  Azaleas  are  free  feeders,  and  therefore 
should  be  well  watered  at  all  times.  No  plant  better  enjoys  a 
thorough  soaking ;  and  in  the  case  of  large  pots  or  tuba  it  should  be 
given  twice  or  thrice. 

TRAT.NING. 
Many  Azaleas  have  a  dense  thicket  of  cross  shoots  immediately 
over  the  pot;  so  much  so  that  the  hand  can  scarcely  bo  got  in  to  lay 
hold  of  tho  stem,  and  potting  becomes  an  awkward  operation.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  this  was  necessary  to  ensure  a  bushy 
plant.  Instead  of  that,  however,  some  of  tho  handsomest-shoped 
and  finest  plants  ever  seen  at  our  exhibitions  have  stems  clear 
eighteen  inches  from  tho  pot.  The  Azalea  is  so  tractable,  and  yields 
so  readily  to  the  will  of  tho  trainer,  tbat  tho  shoots  may  bo  tied 
down  and  tho  spocinion  made  to  look  as  well  as  if  you  let  tho  stem 
break  forth  close  to  tho  soil.  Better,  in  fact,  because  by  having 
sonio  length  of  clear  stem  tho  operations  of  potting  and  training  are 
much  facilitated  ;  and,  after  all  is  over,  the  branches  droop  downi 
iiiceCully  over  tho  edge  of  tho  pot.  Exhibitors  of  tho  A/alca 
'  nerally  train  ;it  so  as  to  form  a  rigidly  pyramidal  outline,  and  it 
IB  tho  best  way,  with  tho  exception  of  the  rigidity.  It  is  not 
nice  to  sec  beautiful  plants  trained  as  precisely  as  a  sugar-loaf. 
Natnrally,  the  Azalea  assumes  an  agreeable  outline  ;  and  there  is  no 
reasnii  why,  in  some  instances,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  any 
shape  it   lilies.     In   order   to   fonn    a  pyramid  a  central   stake  is 


necessary ;  but  it  should  not  rise  above  the  top  of  the  plant.  The 
leading  or  strongest  shoots  should  be  attached  to  this,  and  then  the 
training  should  begin  by  gently  tying  down  the  lowermost  branches 
first  to  the  position  desired,  and  following  with  the  others.  This 
shape  may  not  seem  pleasing  at  first,  but  soon  the  plant  mil  have 
made  a  fresh  growth,  and  will  look  much  improved.  The  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  specimen  equally  well  furnished  on  every  side,  and 
not,  as  in  some  specimens  now  and  then  shown,  good  on  one  side  and 
a  bunch  of  bare  stakes  and  shoots  on  the  other. 

TBEAIMEXT   AFTER   FLOTVEHDCG. 

When  Azaleas  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  put  into  a  mode- 
rate and  genial  moist  heat,  to  make  their  growth  ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so.  But  if  not,  never  mind ;  as  they  will  flourish 
in  a  well-managed  greenhouse  or  conservatory  all  the  year  rotmd. 
If,  however,  it  can  be  done,  give  a  gentle  close  heat  when  they  are 
gromng.  At  that  season  they  should  be  freely  syringed,  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  immediately  after  the  afternoon 
syringing  the  house  should  be  shut  up,  so  as  to  retain  a  moist  and 
genial  heat.  Many  have  but  one  house  in  which  to  grow  their 
Azaleas,  and  that  one  it  may  not  be  quite  convenient  to  shut  up  ; 
but  they  need  not  despair  of  growing  a  good  Azalea.  It  is  a  very 
tractable,  accommodating  plant.  We  are  merely  giving  the  treat, 
ment  pursued  by  those  who  grow  it  best.  A  slight  shade  must  be 
given  when  the  sun  is  powerful  in  summer ;  but  it  must  be  slight, 
and  only  applied  dui-ing  the  heat  of  summer  and  when  the  plants 
are  in  a  soft  and  growing  state.  When  growth  is  finished,  and  the 
plant  approaching  the  "ripened"  stage,  shade  is  not  desirable. 
They  should  not  be  shifted  into  large  pots  until  they  have  quite 
filled  with  roots  those  they  are  already  in.  See  that  the  ball  is 
thoroughly  moist  before  repotting  it. 

Pinching  oil  the  strong  shoots  should  be  attended  to  during  the 
gro^ving  season,  particularly  in  the  case  of  young  and  frecly-gi'owing 
specimens ;  tying  down  strong  shoots  is  also  desirable.  Pinching 
should  not  be  doue  late  in  the  season.  Thrips  is  the  chief  and  most 
destructive  insect  pest  with  which  the  Azalea  is  afflicted.  The  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  fumigate  the  house  ■with  tobacco  or  tobacco 
paper.  It  should  be  done  in  the  evening,  and,  if  convenient,  during 
a  still  evening.  Some  fumigate  two  evenings  in  succession ;  it  is  >a 
better  plan  to  do  so  three  or  four  times  in  succession,  an  interval  of 
four-  days  being  allowed  to  elapse  between  each  smoking.  Fumi- 
gation destroys  the  insect,  but  leaves  the  eggs  safe  ;  the  successive 
smokings  recommended,  however,  catch  the  j'ouug  fry  as  they 
come  out,  and  finally  exhaust  the  stock  of  vermin.  If  a  collection 
of  Azaleas  is  clean,  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  additions  that  are 
made  to  it,  as  vermin  are  often  introduced  in  that  way.  Fumigation 
should  not  be  carried  on  -when  the  leaves  of  tho  plants  are  wet  or 
very  moist. 

It  is  a  common  practice  -nath  Azalea-growers  to  place  the 
plants  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  This  is  by  no  means  necessaiy, 
as  some  of  the  largest  .and  finest  Azaleas  we  have  ever  seen  were 
kept  in  a  conseiTatory  the  whole  year  round.  However,  in  country 
places,  where  the  glass  honses  do  not  get  regular  and  skilful 
attention,  it  is  safest  to  put  them  out  after  they  have  made  their 
growth,  as  by  so  doing  they  get  well  cleansed  by  the  summer 
rains. 

As  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  the  best  kinds,  I  append  .a 
list  of  tho  most  beautifully  coloured  and  freest  growers  :  Beauty  of 
Eoigate,  Corouata,  Criterion,  General  Williams,  Iveiwana,  Enlalie 
Van  Geert,  Chelsoni,  Perryana,  Ccdo  Nulli,  Broughtoni,  Rosalie, 
Admiration,  Louise  Margottin,  Murrayana,  Lateritia.  Gem,  Extranii, 
Magnet,  Qneen  of  Whites,  Reino  Blanche,  Juliana,  Halfordiana, 
Rubens,  Ivcryana  Improved,  and  Module.  A. 


Plant  Bemedies  for  Insect  Pesta.— With  tho  approach  of 
summer  weather  this  subject  has  a  practical  interest  for  medical  men 
and  their  patients.  Linnains  informs  ns  that  the  seeds  of  the  Absin- 
thium maritimum  are  deadly  to  the  floa  ;  and  we  have  likewise  heard 
that  tho  odour  of  the  aider  is  equally  obnoxious  to  other  insects.  It  is 
said  by  tho  devotees  of  botany  that  on  a  hot  summer's  day  the  cattle 
nmy  be  seen  to  cluster  round  the  alder  for  protection  against  the  stinar 
of  tlios.  We  have  thought  soinetimos,  in  our  smunier  niiuhlcs,  that  the 
verdict  of  the  wise  was  unproven.  We  entertain  a  strong  belief  that 
tho  perfume  of  tho  chamomile  is  destructive  of  the  Acanis  seabiei ;  and 
we  use  it  accordingly  in  our  pomades  for  the  treatment  of  scabies. 
Bnzin  was  wont  to  recommend,  for  the  s.inie  pni-pose,  an  unguentnm 
iinthomidis;  and  our  Italian  contcmpomry,  the  Givfiiale  JtnUano  dfUt' 
MtilnUii-  dflhi  VfUc,  rcmiuds  us  that  an  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers 
lias  been  recommended  as  a  wash  to  the  skin,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection against  gnats.  Gnats  are  said  to  shun  the  traitorous  perfume ; 
and,  if  such  he  the  case,  it  would  he  easy  to  convert  the  essential  oil  of 
the  anthemis  into  an  agi'ocable  lotion,  like  that  of  lavendar  water  or  cau 
do  C'oloime. — Pritish  ^fnlical  Journal. 
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aOURDS  FOE  ORNAMENT. 
As  the  season,  for  planting  out  these  singular  plants  is  now 
at  hand,  a  few  words  ou  their  treatment  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  Gourd  tribe  is  capable,  if  properly  used,  of  adding 
much  remarkable  beauty  and  character  to  the  garden.  They 
are  as  a  rule,  however,  rarely  seen  in  variety  and  beauty. 
There  is  uo  natural  order  more  wonderful  in  the  diversity  and 
beauty  of  its  fruit  than  that  to  which  the  melon,  cucumber,  and 
vegetable  marrow  belong.  From  the  writhing  Snake- 
cucumber,  which  hangs  down  four  or  five  feet  long  from  its 
stem,  to  the  round  enormous  giant  pumpkin  or  gourd,  the 
grotesque  variation,  both  in  colour  and  shape  and  size,  is 
marvellous.  There  are  some  pretty  little  gourds  which  do  not 
weigh  more  than  half  an  ounce  when  ripe  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  kinds  with  fruit  as  large  as  a  goodly-sized 
barrel.  Eggs,  bottles,  gooseberries,  clubs,  caskets,  balls,  vases, 
urns,  small  balloons — all  have  their  likenesses  in  the  gourd 
family.  Those  who  have  seen  a  good  collection  of  them  will 
be  able  to  understand  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  enthusiasm 
about  these  quaint  and  graceful  vegetable  forms  when  he  says, 
"  A  hundred  gourds  in  my  garden  were  worthy,  in  my  eyes  at 
least,  of  being  rendered  indestructible 
in  marble.  If  ever  Providence  (but 
I  know  it  never  will)  should  assign 
me  a  superfluity  of  gold,  part  of  it 
shall  be  expended  for  a  service  of  plate, 
or  most  delicate  porcelain,  to  be 
wrought  into  the  shape  of  gourds 
gathered  from  vines  which  I  will 
plant  with  my  own  hands.  As  dishes 
for  contaming  vegetables  they  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate.  Gazing  at 
them,  I  felt  that  Ijy  my  agency  some- 
thing worth  living  for  had  been  done. 
A  new  substance  was  born  into  the 
world.  They  were  real  and  tangible 
existences,  which  the  mind  could 
seize  hold  of  and  rejoice  in."  Of 
course  the  climate  of  America  is 
much  better  suited  for  fully  develop- 
ing the  gourd  tribe  than  ours,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  may 
be,  readity,  and  beautifully  grown  in 
this  country. 

There  are  many  positions  in  gardens  in  which  they  might  be 
planted  with  advantage — as,  for  instance,  on  low  trellises,  de- 
pending from  the  edges  of  raised  beds,  the  smaller  and  medium- 
sized  kinds  trained  over  arches  or  arched  trellis-work,  covering 
banks,  or  on  the  ordinary  level  earth  of  the  garden.  Isolated, 
too,  some  kinds  would  look  very  effective,  particularly  if  trained 
over  an  old  stump  or  branched  stake.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
aiiy  limit  to  the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  applied.  A  very 
curiously  covered  tent  might  be  made  of  them  by  using  a  few 
rough  branches  of  trees  as  a  framework,  and  the  gourds  planted 
round  the  sides  in  rich  earth. 


Gourds. 


OUTDOOR  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CAMELLIA. 
It  was  affirmed,  not  long  since,  that  the  Camellia  is  unfitted 
to  be  an  outdoor  flowering  shrub,  because  of  the  damage  that 
unfavourable  spring  weather  inflicts  on  its  flowers.  That 
such  damage  may  result  under  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
ditions I  admit ;  but  no  one  would  plant  any  choice  flowering 
shrub  where  it  could  be  swept  by  all  the  winds  that  blow,  or 
where  it  lacked  all  ordinary  shelter  and  protection.  That 
Camellias  have  proved  themselves  to  be  at  once  amongst  the 
hardiest  of  evergreens  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  moderately 
sheltered  situations,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  shrubs, 
plenty  of  proofs  exist ;  and  probably  in  no  place  will  better 
examples  of  these  statements  be  found  than  at  Glen  Eyre, 
Basset,  near  Southampton,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Eyre  Crabbe. 
In  that  locality,  however,  the  earliest  examples  of  outdoor- 
grown  Camellias  are  to  be  found  on  the  kitchen-garden  walls 
at  North  Stoneham  Rectory,  which  stands  in  a  low-lying 
situation  in  the  Itchen  Valley.     There  are    some   splendid 


specimens,  each  covering  a  space  of  wall  twenty  feet  by  nine 
feet,  and  having  stems  at  the  base  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  These  trees  are  one  mass  of  close  laid 
wood  and  foliage,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  are 
literally  covered  with  blossom.  Either  from  a  fear  of 
mischief  from  early  frosts,  or  to  enforce  a  precociousness  of 
bloom,  these  Camellias  are  each  protected  by  a  broad  coping 
of  boards,  from  which,  during  severe  weather,  mats  are 
suspended,  and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  protection  is  given. 
Bushels  of  flowers  are  annually  cut  from  them ;  and  of  course 
their  cultivation  is  regarded  as  being  a  perfect  success.  Glen 
Eyre  is  situated  on  the  high  lands  that  overlook  South- 
ampton Water,  the  Victoria  Hospital,  and  much  of  the 
charming  surroundings  of  that  picturesque  locality.  The 
gardens  occupy  the  head  and  sides  of  a  pretty  dell  looking 
due  east,  and  u]3on  the  north  are  considerably  sheltered  by 
groves  of  Fir  trees.  The  soil  naturally  is  poor,  being  a 
combination  of  black  bog  earth,  gravel,  and  clay,  all  now 
pretty  well  mixed  by  human  labour ;  and  in  it,  in  all  sorts 
of  situations,  and  especially  upon  the  sides  of  long  grassy 
declivities,  many  of  our  best  ornamental  coniferEC  thrive  most 


Camellia  growing  out  of  doors  at  Glen  Eyre. 

luxuriantly,  whilst  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  indeed  all 
kinds  of  ornamental  shrubs,  grow  in  rich  profusion.  The 
working  out  of  the  original  design  of  these  pretty  gardens 
during  the  twelve  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  first  sod 
was  turned  upon  the  once  barren  heath,  has  necessitated  a 
large  amount  of  well-directed  thought  and  labour;  but  Mrs. 
Crabbe  has,  in  her  able  gardener  Mr.  Stewart,  a  worthy 
supporter ;  and  their  combined  efforts  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  charming  gardens  of  which 
the  south  of  England  can  boast. 

Camellia  culture  in  the  open  air  was  first  attempted  here 
by  planting  against  the  stable  walls  such  kinds  as  Double 
White,  Imbricata,  old  Double  Striped,  Monarch,  and  others; 
and  these,  without  any  other  protection  than  the  building 
affords,  have  thriven  and  grown  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  The  next  step  was  the  planting  out  as  a  single 
specimen  a  rough  plant  of  the  old  Double  Striped,  and  which 
had  been  growing  for  several  years  in  a  tub  in  the  house.  Its 
position,  though  sheltered  by  buildings  north  and  east,  admits 
of  its  being  frequently  swept  by  south-east  winds ;  and,  as  it 
stands  midway  between  the  conservatory  and  a  block  of  shrubs, 
the  current  of  air  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  occasionally  very 
severe.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  disadvantage,  and  also  that  it 
gets  no  dressing,  but  is  entirely  growing  upon  a  surface  of 
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"■ravel,  the  plant  has  thriven  amaziugly,  and  carries  3'early 
hundreds  of  Ijlooms,  scarcely  one  of  which  when  fully  expanded 
but  would  vie  in  quality  with  flowers  of  the  same  kmd  grown 
under  glass.  It  is  now  abont  eight  feet  in  height  and  the 
same  number  of  feet  through,  and  is,  as  the  sketch  on  the 
preceding  page  will  show,  a  luxuriant  specimen.  If  there  were 
no  other  Camellia  growing  unprotected  in  the  open  ground  than 
this  one,  it  would  sufficiently  prove  that  the  plant  is  not 
only  an  outdoor  flowering  shrub,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  eflective.  In  this  gardeu,  however,  there  is 
no  such  limitation,  for  in  all  directions— in  beds,  m  borders,  and 
in  secluded  spots— Camellias  crop  up,  growing  well,  andm  the 
most  robust  health.  On  the  sides  of  a  grassy  slope  looking  to  the 
north-cast,  are  two  beds  of  Camellias  that  have  been  planted 
there  several  years,  aud  are  now  developed  iuto  perfect  masses 
of  wood  aud  foliage.  I  look  upon  these  beds  as  presenting 
the  most  favourable  example  of  the  capacity  of  the  Camellia  to 
withstand  severe  weather  and  complete  exposure;  and  the 
blooming  is  of  the  most  abundant  kind.  During  the  past  few 
years  large  numbers  of  young  Camellias  have  been  turned 
out,  and  among  them,  in 
addition  to   those    already 

named,  may  be  mentioned  _  _^5=i- 

Lady  Hume's  Blush,    Tri-  :^^^ 

color,  Florida,  Chandleri, 
Anemona^flora,  Juliana, 
ilathottiana.  Valtevardo, 
Adrien  le  Brun,  Duchess 
of  Northuml:)erland,  and 
Eclipse.  No  special  pre- 
paration is  given  to  the 
soil,  but  when  young  plants 
are  turned  out,  a  little  good 
compost  is  added,  which 
greatly  facilitates  rooting. 

Mr.  Stewart  gives  it  as 
his  e.Npcriencc  that,  should 
no  great  auioimt  of  growth 
result  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  no  discouragement 
should  be  felt ;  but  when 
the  plant  is  fairly  estab- 
lished, then  a  permanent 
and  continuous  gi'owth  is 
certain.  As  a  rule  he  thinks 
the  Camellia  to  be  very 
accommodating  with  re- 
spect to  soil,  provided  it 
is  sweet  and  well  drained. 
Unlike  the  laurel,  its  sum- 
mer shoots  are  never  made 
until  all  danger  of  spring 
frost  is  past ;  but  both 
wood  and  foliage  are  of  the 
hardiest  kind.  Mrs.  Crabbe, 
who  has  had  long  cx]io- 
rioncc  of  oiitdoor  Cauiellia 
planting,  alfords  no  covering  of  any  kind.  Glen  E3'rc  is  at 
all  times  worthy  of  a  visit,  but  especially  is  it  so  when  its 
Camellias  are  in  full  bloom,  and  when  the  charniing  sjjring 
flower  garden  that  exists  there  is  in  the  height  of  its  beauty. 

A.  D. 


drained,  light,  rich,  warm  soil.  In  times  of  great  heat,  it  should 
be  plentifully  watered,  and  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  The 
latter  end  of  May  is  the  best  time  for  planting  ;  aud  if  groups 
are  formed,  the  plants  should  have  a  space  of  2  feet  or  2i^  feet 
between  them.  The  foliage  generally  arrives  at  its  fnll  beauty  and 
development  in  August  and  September.  At  the  approach  of  cold 
frosty  weather,  all  the  leaves,  or  all  but  the  central  one,  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  from  the  crown,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  tubers  should  be  taken  up  and  left  on  the  ground 
for  a  few  hours  to  dry  ;  they  should  then  be  stored  on  the  shelves 
of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cellar,  or  other  place  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  from  frost  aud  moisture.  By  placing  the  tubers  in  a 
hotbed  in  March,  plants  may  be  obtained  with  well-grown  leaves  for 
planting  out  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June. 
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Caladium  esculentum.    (After  Vilmoriu.) 


CALADIUM  ESCULENTUM. 

This  species  has,  for  flower-garden  purjjoscs,  proved  the  best  of 
a  largo  gcmis  with  very  line  foliage.  It  is  only  in  the  midland  and 
.'^uuthcni  countirs  of  firent  Uritaiu  that  it  can  ho  advantageously 
grown,  so  far  as  I  have  ohsci  vod  ;  hut  its  grnml  outline  and  aspect 
when  well  developed  make  it  worthy  of  much  iittentinu,  and  of  a 
prominent  position  wherever  the  climate  is  warm  enough  for  its 
growth.  It  may  be  used  with  great  olTcct  in  association  with  many 
lino  foliage  plants  ;  but  Fcrdinanda,  liicinus,  and  Wigandia  usually 
grow  too  strong  for  it,  and,  if  jilanted  too  clo^c,  injure  it.  This 
may  have  been  noticed,  ])articulai"ly  in  cases  wliorc  it  was  used  as 
a  bordering  to  masses  of  the  strong. growing  kinds  above  nnmcd. 
I'Vir  all  kJT  ds  of  stonework,  vases,  &c.,  it  is  peculiarly  effective  aid 
hcautiVul.       This  plant  requires,  uboTO   all   others,   a   thoroughly. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Till:  time  has  now  arrived  when  these  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  with  much  advantage.  No  ]ilant,  perhaps,  has  had 
more  attention  bestowed  on  it,  aud  with  a  poorer  result,  than 

the  orange  iu  this  couutry. 
In  old  times   it   was   very 
popular,   but    not  of    late, 
people    being     freciuontly 
deterred   from  cultivating 
it  by  the  scraggy  appear- 
ances  generally  presented 
by  the  trees  in   most  in- 
stances.   The  whole  gist  of 
successful  orango-trcc  cul- 
ture iu  England  consists  ui 
letting  them  mohe  all  their 
f/roivth  iu  fhc  open  air,  and 
keeping  them  in  a  rather 
dark    cold     place     all    the 
wiutcr.     The  more  at  rest 
the}'  are  kept   durmg  that 
season,   the    more    perfect 
will      their       development 
prove     in     the     following 
summer.     The  best   of    all 
structures  is    an  outhouse 
with  side  light  -  the  walls, 
&c.,  thick  enough  tojircvcnt 
frost    cutcriug,    aud    only 
as  much  light  from  windows 
or  side  sashes  as  will  keep 
the  ])laiits  from  being  ((uitc 
in  tlio  dark.     In  fact,  such 
a  light   as   prevails   in   an 
ordinary       dwell  ing-houso 
will  suit  them  to  a  nicety. 
^Yhcl•ever  tbey  are  allowed 
to  make  their  growth  under 
glass  iu  spring,    and  thou 
put     out,     failure    always 
results.    The  trees  should 
remain    in    snch     a   house     till    the   month    of    May,   getting 
abundance    of    air    and    being    kept    cool    to    prevent   them 
starting  a   bud  before  jilacing-out  time   comes.      They   may 
be    put    out    at    any    time    iu    the    month    the    cultivator's 
iudgment   may    select,    say    from    the  Vllh  to  the    ■2rAh,   or 
even  the  end  of    the  month,  if    it    prove   unusually  cold  or 
severe.     At  first  they  might  with  advantage  be  put  m  some 
sheltered  place  for  a  week  or  two,  aud  then  placed  on  tlio 


or  111  some  other  sunny  and  favoured  position.     The 

II  soon  commence,  and  jn'ovc  eciual  to  any  change  of 

tilde  that  mav  assail  it.      Give  pli'iity  of 

d   if  the  roots  have  well   iilUd  the  pots,  a  little  top 

g  of  about  an  inch  of  rotten  luanure,  to  be  covered  for 

aiiliearance  sake  with  a  dust  of  line  mould.       Tlie  waterings 

reuuircd  during  the  summer  months 


terrace 
gro\Yth  wi 
teinperature  or  vie 
water,  an  " 
dre 


'i|ii 


_      will  wash  this  down  to 

the  roots  and  do  much  good;  but  it  should  be  observed  thai;  it 
is  only  necessary  in  cases  where  the  pots  arc  well  tilled  with 
roots," whicli  require  more  food  than  the  soil  can  well  nfTord. 
Take  the  trees  in  in  October,  say  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
Good  turfy    loam,  with    ii    little  >and    and  some   wcll-rottcd 
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vegetable  manure,  will  be  found  the  l:)est  soil,  wliile  abundant 
drainage  is  indispensable. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  orange  trees  in  England  grown 
well  as  I  describe,  was  at  Arundel  Oastle,  where  they  are 
placed  along  the  walks  in  summer,  and  stored  in  a  half 
darkened  house  or  shed  in  the  pleasure  grounds  during 
winter. 

Lately,  at  Holland  House,  I  have  seen  magnificent  trees 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  the  famous  Hanoverian 
sjDecimens  are  grown  in  like  manner.  At  Holland  House  they 
are  stored  in  a  structure  which  was  once  a  high  arched  stable, 
and  which  has  now  an  opaque  roof,  having,  however,  lean-to 
glass  houses  thrown  against  its  sides,  which  furnish  side  light 
to  the  orange  trees.  So  they  flourish  almost  without  aid  from 
artificial  heat.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the  object  in 
growing  oranges  be  the  production  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
not  good  specimens  for  open-air  ornament,  a  very  different 
system  must  be  pursued.  Plants  treated  in  the  way  I 
recommend,  are  of  course  of  great  value  as  ornaments 
in  the  cool  conservatory,  or  even  in  cool  halls,  during  winter. 


EFFECTIVE  FLOWER  BEDS. 
DuRiSG  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  many  beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loudon  last  year,  the  following  combinations 
were  selected  as  the  most  effective,  and  we  now  produce  them 
as  a  guide  to  those  who  contemplate  bedding  out  such  plants. 
The  weather  has,  however,  hitherto  been  so  cold,  that  even  at 
Battersea  Park  no  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  way  of 
bedding-out  sub-tropical  plants.  In  some  places  a  few  edgings 
have  been  planted ;  but  that  is  all.  These  consist  of  Semper- 
vivum  cahfornicum  and  tectorum,  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 
Cineraria  maritima,  variegated  Punkias,  Gazanias,  and  golden 
Feverfew. 

Round  bed. — Centre  planted  witli  Aralia  papyrifera  and  a  dark-leaved 
Canna  interspersed ;  outside  these  a  ring  of  Wigandia  macroiDliyUa, 
with  a  dark-flowered  Calceolaria  here  and  there,  and  edged  with  blue 
Lobelia. 

Kound  bed  of  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  with  small  plants  of  Aralia 
papyr  era  at  the  edge. 

SmaU  oval  bed. — Centre,  nice  plants  of  Acacia  lopbantha  two  and  a 
half  feet  to  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Outside  the  Acacia  small  plants 
of  Grevillea  robusta.  Groundwork  of  variegated  vine  and  Japanese 
honeysuckle,  edged  with  AJternanthera  paronychiodes  major  and  a 
.sUvery  saxifrage  (S.  iucrustata),  the  latter  outside. 

Small  round  bed  with  a  Draotena  ferrea  in  centre,  dotted  with  Ghamae- 
peuce  diacantha  and  medium-sized  plants  of  Echeveria  metalUca ;  car- 
peted with  pui-ple  OxaUs ;  edged  with  Chamaapeuce  Cassabonas,  and 
outside  Echeveria  secunda  glauca. 

Oblong-oval  bed  with  centre  of  Acacia  lophantba,  outside  this  a  row  of 
green-leaved  Canna  and  a  broad  margin  of  the  common  vine. 

SmaU  round  bed.— Centre,  Draeoena  ferrea,  with  a  groundwork  of 
young  plants  of  Amicia  zygomeris;  outside  the  Dracaaua  a  ring  of  small 
plants  of  Abutilon  Thompsonae,  and  edged  with  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca. 

Green-leaved  Canna  dotted  over  a  bed  of  Dahlias. 

Small  bed  of  Cineraria  maritima  mixed  with  the  old  Verbena  veuosa. 

Mass  of  Acer  Negundo  variegatum  edged  with  Coleus  Yersehaffeltii  in 
an  isolated  small  glade  in  a  high  wood. 

Round  bed  of  Aralia  papyi-ifera,  with  groundwork  of  Plumbago  cap- 
ensis,  and  edged  mth  Pelargonium  tomentosum. 

Small  round  bed.— Bronze-leaved  Pelargonium  and  Nierembergia 
gracilis,  intermixed  with  a  belt  of  a  silver  variegated  Pelargonium,  and 
edged  with  Mesembryanthemum  productum. 

Gladioh  thinly  planted  in  Rhododendron  beds. 

Wigandia  macrophylla  edged  with  Chilian  beet. 

Edgings  of  variegated  Dactylis  and  Viola  lutea,  plant  for  plant,  backed 
mth  common  blue  Lobelia  ;  good  in  aU  cases,  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  a  bed  consisting  of  young  Dracffinas. 

Panicum  pahnifolium,  and  Solamim  marginatum,  dotted  over  a  carpet 
of  Alternanthera,  Mesembryanthemum,  and  Iresiues  Lindeni  and 
Herbstu. 

Small  bed  with  vase  in  centre,  next  Aralia  papyrifera,  and  edged  with 
Geranium   auemonoDfolium. 

Acacia  lophantha  excellent  in  any  kind  of  bed. 

Small  beds  of  mixed  Fuchsias  edged  with  green  Saxifrage. 

Arundo  Donax  versicolor  mixed  with  Sonchuslaciniatusaud'a flowering 
edgmg.  ° 

Mass  of  green-leaved  Caunas  surrounded  with  a  belt  of  Chilian  beet, 
and  edged  with  Centaurea  gymnoearpa. 
^Panicum  pahnifolium,  very  good  as  an  edging  to  medium-sized  fohage 

Round  bed  of  Castor-oil  plants,  ivith  a  belt  of  Chilian  beet  and 
edging  of  variegated  Coltsfoot. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Achillea  aurea. — This  is  oue  of  the  showiest,  if  not  tkc  showiest,  dwarf 
member  of  its  large  family,  and  is  adm.irably  suited  for  the  rock-  garden,  for 
choice  borders,  for  bedding  out,  or  for  edgings.  It  grows  twelve  inches  or  more 
high,  has  finely  cut  leaves  and  bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  abundantly  pro- 
duced, and  appearing  for  a  long  tim,e  in  succession  on  young  plants  recently 
transplanted  into  rich  ground. — J.  C.  Niten,  Botanic  Gardens,  Mull. 

Tlie  Silvery  Saxifrages  on  "Walls. — One  day  when  visiting  the  garden  of  the 

celebrated  jjotanist,  M.  Boissier,  in  Switzerland,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  and 
siu'prised  to  see  a  fine  rosette  of  the  noble  Saxifraga  longifoUa  growing  out  of 
the  face  of  the  wall,  like  a  silver  star.  The  wall  was  a  retaining  one,  but  much 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  garden  was  in  a  warm  lowland  part  of  Switzei'land, 
where  such  plants  would  find  greater  difficulties  than  with  us.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  charming  alpine  plants  may  be  readily  grown  on  old  walls  in 
this  country.  To  establish  them  it  is  better  to  sow  the  .seed  in  the  chinks,  &c. — 
W.  K. 

Iris  iiudicaulis.— Do  lovers  of  hardy  plants  sufficiently  know  and  esteem 
this  ?  I  think  not.  It  has  the  vigour  of  the  German  Iris,  which  thiives  so 
well  on  all  soils  in  town  and  country,  and  the  dwarfness  of  the  old  Crimean 
Iris.  It  is,  however,  much  sturdier  than  this,  and  is,  in  a  word,  second  to  no 
hardy  plant  introduced  of  late  years.  It  is  suited  for  the  front  ranks  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  and  also  well  deserves  a  position  among  the  more  vigorous 
plants  in  the  rock-garden,  being  so  dwarf.  It  should  be  in  every  garden  where 
early  summer  flowers  are  valued.  I  first  saw  it  in  the  Paris  gardens  in  1367, 
and  brought  home  some  plants,  which  have  since  multipUed,  so  that  the  plant  is 
now  easily  obtained. — W, 

Gentiana  acaiilis  as  an  Edging-— At  Priory  Hni,  St.  Neots,  this  lovely 

little  alpine  is  extensively  used  for  edgings.  They  vary  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  when  in  flower  are  extremely  beautiful.  Mr.  AV. 
Ratchetons,  who  has  been  gardener  at  Priory  Hill  for  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  had  at  first  only  a  small  plant  of  it,  but  he  has  gone  on  increasing 
it  till  he  has  accumulated  nearly  150  yards  of  it.  To  see  its  thousands  of 
bright  blue  flowers  nestling  thickly  and  closely  to  the  evergreen  foliage  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  As  an  edging  plant  this  Gentian  ought  to  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank,  as  it  far  surpasses  many  of  our  more  tender  plants  now 
cultivated  for  that  pui-pose. — R. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THIlSfNIiSra  FRUIT. 
Thougu  trees  in  a  state  of  nature  may  produce  fine  crops 
of  fruit,  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  blossom  gets  destroyed,  that  they  produce  a  crop  of 
fine  fruit.  Go  into  Coveut  Garden  with  a  poor  sample  of  fruit, 
and  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  recompense  yourself  the 
cost  of  plucking  and  carriage  to  market  ;  take,  on  the 
contrary,  a  sample  of  fruit  nicely  packed,  and  you  sell  at  once 
at  the  top  market  price.  Now,  the  difference  between'  poor 
fruit  and  fine  fruit  is  just  the  numerical  quantity  produced. 
For  example,  a  tree  in  good  health  may  have  sufficient  vigovir 
to  bring,  say  five  hundred  fruits  to  great  perfection  ;  if  you 
leave  upon  it  one  thousand  fruits,  they  will  only  be  half  the 
size,  and  perhaps  not  that.  Every  tree  has  its  fruit-bearing 
capability,  and  beyond  that  it  cannot  go  ;  but  if  we  want  fine 
fruit  it  is  always  wise  to  redu.ce  the  limit  of  production.  This 
reduction  may  be  made  either  by  thinning  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
it  is-set,  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  bearing  branches,  or  by 
both.  The  iirst  thing,  however,  should  be  to  apportion  the 
branches  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  No  two  branches  should  be 
allowed  to  cross  each  other,  nor  should  they  be  so  thick  or 
close  together  that  the  sun's  rays  cannot  in  the  height  of  the 
season  penetrate  to  every  part  of  the  tree.  Thus  you  will  get 
fine,  clean,  well  coloured,  richly  flavoured  fruit — fruit  that  you 
may  be  proud  of ;  but  if  you  allow  the  branches  to  remain 
thick,  so  that  a  part  of  the  fruit  is  shaded,  then  an  inferior 
sample  and  a  low  price  at  market  must  be  the  result.  If  a 
humble,  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  we  wish  to  inculcate  is  desired,  look  to  Gooseberry- 
growers  ;  they  know  they  cannot  have  size  and  quantity  at  the 
same  time,  and  therefore  they  reduce  the  crop  of  their  prize 
kinds  to  a  few  fruits  upon  each  plant.  If  we  do  the  same  with 
our  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  we  shall  see  less  in  our  markets  of 
what  the  salesmen  call  seconds  and  thirds.  But  there  is  yet 
another  aspect  in  which  this  subject  may  be  approached. 
Fruit-growing  north  of  the  Midlands  is  too  frec[uently  con- 
sidered a  lottery  in  which  the  winners  do  not  gain  much. 
Well,  it  must  be  confessed  the  chances  of  success  decrease  with 
the  neglect  of  cultivation.  If  trees  are  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
Dame  Nature,  and  go  untrained  and  unpruned,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  in  the  struggle  for  existence  they  produce  inferior 
wood  and  that  that  wood  is  badly  ripened.  Therefore  the 
further  north  we  go  the  greater  the  necessity  for  good  culti- 
vation and  careful  training  and  pruning.  There  is  scarcely  a 
neglected  fruit  tree  in  existence  which  would  not  pay  for  having 
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half  of  the  worst  wood  cut  clean  away,  while  iu  many  cases, 
it  would  be  wise  to  cut  all  away  and  begin  again.  This  may 
be  done  either  with  the  same  kLud  or  by  grafting  with  a  superior 
one.  And  really  what  is  the  use  of  growing  inferior  fiiiit 
where  good  fruit  may  be  had  for  the  same  trouble  ?  Who 
would  plant  the  Keswick  Codlin  when  Lord  SufBeld  may  be 
had  at  the  same  price  ?  Or  what  is  the  use  of  the  scores  of 
inf  erior  Apples  when  Blenheim  Orange,Normauton "Wonder,  and 
other  good  kinds  may  be  pui'chased  at  nearly  the  same  price  ? 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  limited 
number,  as  some  bloom  early  and  others  late,  so  as  to  give 
several  chances  of  a  crop;  but  if  we  take  a  dozen  varieties  of 
kitchen  apples  and  the  same  of  dessert  fruit  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  not  leave  many  other  varieties  to  covet ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Pears  and  Plimis,  but  in  a  more  limited 
degree.  Those  who  have  been  growing  infei  ior  varieties  would 
do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power  of  improvement 
which  grafting  affords,  and  an  old  tree  may  be  grafted  all  over ; 
iu  this  way  they  arc  soon  brought  into  profit,  and  with 
superior  kinds  that  profit  will  increase  every  year.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  this  fact  upon  the  attention  of  our  country 
friends.  Many  of  them  have  large  orchards  of  inferior  fruit, 
good  enough  for  making  cider,  but  not  good  enough  to  bring 
a  profitable  result  from  market.  To  all  so  situated  we  would 
say,  cut  over  and  graft,  and  in  three  years  you  will  thank  us 
for  the  advice.  Even  at  a  shilling  per  peck  Apples  are  not  a  bad 
speculation,  and  bring  home  iu  thg  course  of  a  season  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money.  W.  P.  A. 


THE  GRAPE  VIjSTE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIE. 

So-ME  will  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  coDsidering  the  Vice 
hardy  at  all.  Oar  first  care  will  therefore  be  to  establish  the  fact  of 
its  being  tardy.  True,  its  culture  out  of  doors  has  gone  greatly  out 
of  fashion  of  late  years,  and  various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
it :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  extraordiuaiy  increase  of  hothouse 
grapes,  the  improved  tastes  of  the  population,  the  larger  importation 
of  foreign  fruits  and  wines,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  climate. 
The  two  first  are  perhaps  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  decline  of 
grape  culture  out  of  doors.  Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  out-of-door  grapes  are  not  equal  to  those  grown 
imder  glass.  And  yet,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  England  south 
of  the  Thames,  grapes  may  be  ripened  in  the  open  air,  equal  and  often 
superior  to  the  usual  run  of  those  grown  in  cool  vineries  ;  and  as  to 
taste,  I  know  it  is  a  favourite  argument  that  as  our  very  remote 
))rogenitors  feasted  on  crabs  and  sloes,  so  our  more  immediate  fore- 
fathers enjoyed  grapes  filled  with  verjuice.  Unfortunately  for  this 
hypothesis  many  of  us  have  eaten  out-of-door  grapes  of  e.xcollent 
quality.  True,  wo  have  more  frait  now,  both  home  and  foreign. 
But  we  have  likewise  more  months  to  cat  it ;  and  I  question  if  more 
or  bettor  comes  to  the  share  of  all  than  in  the  olden  time,  when  our 
fathers,  secular  and  holy,  were  busy  planting  viueyards  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  their  hills,  and  eating  the  frnit,  or  drinking  the  wine  thereof. 
The  climate's  deterioration  theory  won't  hold  water  for  a  moment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  climate  is  improving  every  year.  It  is  far 
drier  and  warmer  than  it  was  in  those  olden  times  when  vine- 
yards wore  thick  as  blackberries  throughout  the  country.  Evci-y 
forest  cleared,  swamp,  mere,  or  wet  field  drained  has  ameliorated  our 
climate,  and  made  it  better  for  the  gi'owth  of  the  Grape  Vine.  Neit  lier 
is  the  Vino,  by  any  means,  a  tender  plant.  In  a  thoroughly  riiicncd 
dormant  state  it  is  well  nigh  as  hardy  as  the  oak.  It  is  frost- 
proof within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  which  wo  seldom  reach  in 
England.  We  are  not  left  to  speculation  to  establish  the  Iiardiness 
of  the  Gi'ape  Vine  in  England.  The  eTjicrionco  of  many  centuries 
has  established  its  hardiness  beyond  all  controversy.  As  far  north 
as  the  Thames,  and  indeed  in  favourable  localities  far  beyond  it, 
the  Vino  will  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  open  air  in  England  in  average 
seasons,  when  proi)erly  managed. 

We  have  no  proof  that  the  CJrapo  was  assisted  by  artificial  heat 
in  England  till  towartls  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  or  begiiuiing  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  yet  as  early  as  the  third  century  it 
seems  that  Ih'itain  was  included  among  the  Roman  provinces 
permitted  to  plant  vineyards.  Vino  cnlturo  had  spread  throughout 
the  Human  J^mpirc  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  scarcity  of 
bread  and  an  excess  of  wine,  resulting  in  famine  and  drunkenness  ; 
and  honco  many  vincj'ards  were  destroyed,  and  no  new  ones 
permitted  to  be  formed  without  imperial  license.  With  the  rise 
of  the  monasteries,  Vine-gi'owing  assumed  national  importance.  The 
monks  had  capital  taste  i  iu  the  choice  of  pleasant  sites  for  their 
homes  and   the  sunniest   spots    for   their   vineyards    no   landscape 


artist  or  horticulturist  has  excelled  them.  ■\\'lierever  they  built  an 
abbey  or  a  monastery,  there  they  also  planted  a  vineyard  and 
formed  a  garden  of  herbs  and  of  flowers.  Many  of  the  vineyards 
formed  by  them  bear  their  ancient  names  to  this  day. 

At  Chilwell,  where  Mr.  Pearson  rears  new  and  grows  old  grapes 
so  successfully,  it  seems  there  used  to  be  a  famous  vineyard.  For 
Miller  tells  how,  "  in  an  ancient  house,  called  Chilwell,  near  Netting, 
ham, there  yet  remaineth  as  an  ancient  monument,  in  a  great  "window 
of  glass,  the  whole  order  of  planting,  pmning,  stamping,  and  press- 
ing of  Vines.  Besides,  there  is  yet  also  growing  an  old  Vine  that 
yields  grapes  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  right  good  wine,  as 
was  lately  proved  by  a  gentlewoman  iu  the  said  house.  And,"  adds 
Miller,  "  there  hath  moreover  good  experience  of  late  years  been 
made  by  two  nobles  and  honourable  barons  of  this  realm,  the  Lord 
Chobham  and  the  Lord  Williams  of  Tame,  who  have  had  growing 
about  their  houses  as  good  vines  as  are  in  many  places  in  France." 
This  is  as  true  of  many  Vines  in  the  England  of  to-day  as  it  was  in 
Miller's  time. 

In  1325  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  sent  presents  of  grapes  and  -wine 
to  his  sovereign  King  Edwai'd  II.  from  his  vineyard  at  HalUng,  in 
Kent.  Sixty  years  later  the  president  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Dr. 
Bathurst,  is  reported  to  have  made  as  good  clar-et  as  one  could  -irish  to 
drink  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Lyttleton,  at  Over-Arlcy,  such  as  was  not  to  he 
distinguished  from  the  best  French  -^i-ines.  "The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  snch  a  noble  vineyard  at  Arundel  Castle,  that,  about  a  century 
ago,  in  1763,  he  had  in  his  ceUare  sixty  pipes  of  excellent  Burgundy, 
much  exceeding  in  quahty  quantities  of  Burgundy  which  were 
annually  imported  into  England,  and  most  of  what  is  usually  di-ank 
in  France.  We  read  of  most  excellent  grapes  being  grown  on  the 
walls  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford,  in  1702.  About  a  thousand 
years  before,  the  Venerable  Bede  wrote  that  the  vine  was  raised 
in  certain  parts.  Somers  states,  that  in  1285  the  Priory  of 
Canterbury  was  plentifully  furnished  with  vineyards.  Domesday 
Book — that  grand  repository  of  old  world  facts — takes  note  of  the 
extent  and  produce  of  several  vineyards. 

The  Monks  of  Ely  not  only  made  wine  and  vinegar,  but  sold 
both.  Martin,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  planted  a  large  vineyard  in 
Saxon  times.  The  king  had  a  vine-dresser  at  Rockingham  who 
was  furnished  with  livery  and  necessaries  for  the  Royal  Vineyard 
by  the  Sheriffs  of  Northampton  and  Nottingham.  Wines  were 
well  known  to  the  Ancient  Britons  ;  and  the  wine-press — the  Anglo 
Saxon  "  w'in  vin  vingar  " — is  engraved  on  ancient  records.  The  J^jne- 
yard  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  was  called  the  "  A'ine,"  and  containcd^x 
acres  of  land,  as  appears  from  an  abstract  from  the  title  deed  of 
the  monastery  ;  and  besides  this  there  was  the  Palace  Garden  con. 
taining  one  acre,  two  little  gardens  near  the  Chamberer's  Office,  the 
garden  called  the  Lecture  Yard,  several  other  gardens,  and  tho 
Walnut-tree  Yard  containing  three  acres,  showing  that  the  monks 
did  not  forget  to  grow  nuts  to  crack  with  their  wine.  The  Vineyard 
was  foi-nied  by  Robert  do  Gravill,  the  Sacrist  to  the  Benedictine 
Monks,  in  the  twelth  century,  "  for  the  solace  of  his  friends." 

Cn.VSSELAS. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Strawberry  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thnry.— This  strawbenr  is  pro- 
iinuncctl,  ami  ])rovcii  to  be  uii  the  whole,  the  best  aud  most  generally  now  j^-own. 
It  is  also  considered  the  best  viiricty  ivr  general  cultivation  iu  tbo  neijrbbour- 
liood  of  Paris,  where  strawberries  .iro  prown  to  a  trrojit  extent.  It  is  nom\  both 
for  forcing  and  growing  iu  tho  open  air.  Ciiu  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo  who 
raised  it  ? 

Vine  Border.— ^Vill  you  or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  sort  of  vine 
bo]-dcr  I  am  to  make  where  the  subsoil  is  a  free  gi-avclly  one,  and  the  soil  a 
u'ood  deep  sandy  loam  ?  Tho  situation  is  in  Kent. — Mahia  F. [You  are  for- 
tunate in  having  your  giu-den  on  one  of  iiaturo's  read.v-madc  vine  or  fruit 
"linrders,"  and  we  should  say  you  have  Uttle  to  do  beyond  planting  suitable 
kinds.  Perhaps,  however,  some  of  our  vine-growing  renders  may  have  some. 
thing  to  say  in  the  nnitter.] 

Frnit  Trees  on  Walls-— I  have  moved  about  a  little  m  what  are  called  good 
gardens  this  spring,  niid  it  has  been  to  me  (juitc  jiaiufnl  to  see  how  fruit  trees 
sutTcr  from  want  of  n  liltlo  coping,  temporary  or  otherwise.  The  little 
])rojcctiou  of  permanent  coping  that  nsnally  crests  a  garden  wall,  is  of  no  use 
except  pcrhnjis  to  harbour  a  few  insects.  We  could  liavo  regular  crops  of  fruit 
on  our  walls  if  tho  glass  coping  recently  tigured  in  Tuk  G.irdkk  were  genernll.v 
adopted,  or  oven  if  a  common  light  teniporurj"  wooden  coaling,  eighteen  inches 
wide  or  bo,  were  put  up  for  a  few  mouths  every  spring. — \  l.vTOit. 

A  New  View  of  Eoot-Prnniaig.— Poimlarly  this  is  supposed  to  bo  quite  n 
triumph  for  British  fruit  cnlturo;  while  really  it  is  only  useful  in  special 
instances  carefully  jierfonned,  and  a  sourc<'  >if  endless  danger  and  expense  to 
many  hapless  aniiui-urs  who  drag  their  Utile  trees  out  of  the  ground  year  aft<r 
.year.  If  people  will  jiersist  iu  seeing  anv  merit  in  very  minute  trees,  root- 
pruning  must  bo  resorted  to  to  keep  them  dow  n ;  but  for  moderately-sized  fertile 
trees  it  is  to  bo  avoided  if  ))ossiblo.  It  should,  however,  only  be  appealed  to  as  n 
last  resource,  after  all  other  modes  of  checking  vigour  and  inducing  fertility 
have  failed.  Root-priming  lends  too  much  to  weaken  the  whole  system  of  tho 
tree,  to  tiike  away  the  powei-s  of  the  plant  which  are  rec|U>red  for  the  support  of 
what  fruit  there  inay  be  produced.  It  is  not  exactly  a  weakening  of  the  entire 
svstem  of  the  tree  which  is  rcquu-ed,  but  a  retentiim  of  nil  its  powers,  and  n 
direction  of  those  forces  towards  tho  production  of  fruit  inatcnd  of  Ihnt  of 
shoots.— JPrVW. 
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THE      ARBORETUM 


THE  PLANES. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 


IV.- 


-THE    MAPLE-LEAVED     PLANE     (PLATANUS   ACEEIEOLIA — 
WILLDENOW). 

This  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Occidental  Plane, 
especially  in  its  broad,  angular-lobed  leaves  and  large  seed- 
beads,  but  none  whatever  to  the  Oriental  Plane,  although 
considered  by  most  writers  as  only  a  variety  of  that  species, 
which  is  a  great  mistake. 

The  Maple-leaved,  or,  more  projjerly,  the  Sycamore-leaved 
Plane,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Persia,  and  Western  India. 
It  was  first  introduced  in  1724.  Dr.  Royle  found  it  growing 
plentifully,  along  with  Platanus  orientalis,  in  the  great  Valley  of 
Cashmere,  forming  a  stately  tree  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
with  a  straight  and  lengthened  stem,  somewhat  thickly 
furnished  on  the  upper  part  with  twiggy  branches.  The  stems  of 
the  young  trees  are  smooth  and  of  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour, 
while  the  stems  of  adult  ones  are  never  so  smooth  as  those  of 
the  Occidental  Plane,  as  the  bark  adheres  longer  on  them,  and 
scales  off  in  comparatively  much  smaller  and  thinner  pieces. 
The  principal  branches  are  tolerably  straight,  not  very  stout, 
and  more  or  less  uniform  in  size,  with  the  lower  ones  somewhat 
horizontal,  or  slightly  declining ;  the  middle  ones  ascending  or 
curved  upwards  at  the  ends ;  and  the  upper  ones  more  or  less 
erect,  and  all  amply  furnished  with  slender  sprays  or  twigs, 
which  give  the  tree,  when  in  full  leaf,  a  rather  thick  and  close 
appearance.  This  is  a  hardy  vigorous  kind,  which  commences 
growing  later  in  the  season  than  any  of  the  other  planes,  and 
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Leaf  of  the  Maple-leavecT  Plane. — Natural  size,  %\  inches  long,  including 
f  ootstal*:,  and  8  inches  broad. 

in  consequence  of  which  it  seldom  sniJers  from  the  late  spring 
frosts,  which  prove  so  injurious  to  all  the  other  kinte. 

The  leaves  of  Platanus  acerifolia  are  large,  ratl^er  thin  in 
texture,  broadly  and  acutely  five-lobed  or  angled,  with  a  few 
remote  coarse  serratures  along  the  margins,  and  nearly 
straight  at  the  bases,  or  but  slightly  tapering  to  the  footstalk,^ 
which  is  long  and  rather  slender.  The  balls  or  seed-heads  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Occidental  Plane,  but  more 
bristly,  and  generally  produced  in  threes,  but  frequently  in 
twos  and  fours,  at  regular  distances  and  wide  apart  on  the 
peduncles. 


It  is  sometimes  called  Platanus  intermedia,  and  the  largest 
tree  of  it  near  London  is  at  Elmshurst,  Pinohley,  where  in  1840 
it  was  fifty-six  feet  high,  with  a  stem  thi'ee  feet  in  diameter. 

There  are  the  two  following  very  distinct  varieties  of  the. 
Sycamore-leaved  Plane : — 

1. — The  Spanish  Plane  {Plaianus  aaerifolia  hispanica — ■ 
Lotidon). 

Why  this  kind  has  been  called  the  Spanish  Plane  is  not  very 
clear,  and  no  doubt  originated  in  some  mistake,  for  no  kind  of 
Plane  in  a  wild  state  has  ever  been  found  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward as  Spain.     The  leaves  of  this  kind  are  very  large,  some- 


Leaf  of  the  Spanish  Plane, — Natural  size,  81  inches  long,  including  footstalk, 
and  8;^  inches  broad. 

what  fan-shaped,  with  five,  shallow,  broad,  angular-pointed 
lobes,  furnished  on  the  edges  with  several  large,  wide  serra- 
tures, and  strictly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  a  little 
to  the  footstalk,  which  in  some  oases  is  two  inches  in  length. 

There  are  trees  of  this  kind  in  the  Victoria  Park,  twenty 
feet  or  more  high,  with  ample  roundish  heads. 

It  has  the  following  synonymous  names : — Platanus  mac- 
rophylla,  grandifolia,  flabellata,  and  hispanica. 

2. — The  8preadinf/-BrancJied  or  Canopy  Plane  {Platanus 
acerifolia  'iimhellafa — Knight). 

This  singular  variety,  when  grafted  standard  high,  forms  a 
flat  spreading  head  or  canopy,  full  of  rather  long  slender 
brown  horizontal  branches  and  semi-jjendulous  shoots,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  curve  upwards  at 
the  ends.  The  leaves  of  this  kind  are  also  generally  larger 
than  those  of  the  species,  with  the  lobes  longer  and  more 
entire  in  the  margin. 

This  variety  of  the  Sycamore-leaved  Plane  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  Lombardy,  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  first 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea. 


The  Deodar.— "Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  if  Deodars  struck 
from  cuttings  make  as  fine  trees  as  those  from  seed  ?  Also,  how  the  Deodar 
does  grafted  ?  I  happen  to  lire  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  this  noble  tree 
does  beautifully,  and  even  in  the  largest  specimens  never  shows  a  tendency  to 
debility  or  disease,  and  am  anxious  on  the  above  points  before  planting  a  good 
many  trees. — Cedrtjs. 

A  Fine  Tulip  Tree.— Being  on  a  visit  at  Coughton  House,  near  Boss,  I  was 
astonished  and  delighted  to  see  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Tuhp  tree  (Lii'io- 
dencU-on  Tulipifera)  m  full  bloom.  I  have  often  read  in  the  Field  notices  of  fine 
trees,  and  believe  this  Tulip  tree  is  unrivalled  in  England.  It  measures 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  at  the  base,  and  is  over  seventy  feet  high,  and  at  this 
present  time  is  one  mass  of  gi-een  leaves  and  beautiful  orange  blossoms.  To 
anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  tree  in  its  native  soil  (North  Americ.n)  a  visit 
would  amply  repay. — Chas.  Dtinilas  Mceretl,  in  "Field." 
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PUBLIC     GARDENS. 


THE    GAEDENS    OF    THE    PINCIO,  EOME. 

N  the  brow  of  the  Piucian  Hill  are  the 
public  gai-clens,  ■with  their  carriage  di'ives 
and  shady  iiromenades,  ■svhich  form  a  very 
'  favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'  modern  Rome.  These  pleasant  walks  and 
drives  are  due  to  the  taste  and  energy  of 
the  French  during  their  occupation  of 
""-  Kome  in  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Piopuljlic,  about  the  year  1790.  Previously 
to  that  epoch,  the  present  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
which  still  preserves  in  its  name  its  republican 
origin,  was  an  irregular  and  comparatively  waste 
■  piece  of  ground  ;  wbOe  the  Piucian  Hill,  which 
rises  on  its  eastern  side,  was  utterly  bare,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  somewhat  squalid  tenements,  which 
were  swept  away  at  the  time  that   these   unpromising   sites 


resort  of  the  Roman  population,  but  is  also  much  frequented 
by  foreign  visitors,  on  account  of  its  being  so  near  to  the  great 
hotels  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Piazza  de  Spagna.  It 
is  indeed  very  often  the  first  point  a  visitor  rushes  to,  five 
minutes  after  his  arrival,  because,  from  the  level  of  the  upper 
terrace,  a  magnificent  view  of  St.  Peter's  is  obtained,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  amiexed  engraving. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  great  Roman  cathe- 
dralhas  long  been  deemedoneof  thechief  sensations  of  European 
travel.  Madame  de  Stael  described  with  enthusiasm  the  shouts 
raised  by  her  postillions  at  the  point  of  the  road  from  Florence, 
where  the  form  of  the  great  dome  is  first  seen  looming,  vast 
and  dim,  on  the  blue  horizon.  Put  far  more  impressive  is  its 
aspect,  especially  at  time  of  sunset,  from  the  Pincian  Hill, 
whence  it  is  seen  rising  against  the  sky  in  the  golden  haze  of 
those  cloudless  Italian  evenings,  which  so  rapidly  pass  through 
their  brief  twilight  into  darkness.  St.  Peter's  is  never  seen 
to  greater  advantage  than  fiom  the  Pincio  at  that  hour,  the 
fountains  and  foliage  of  the  garden  promenades  making  a 
noble  foi-eground  to  the  more  distant  part  of  the  picture. 


\'ie\v  fi-oin  (he  Pincinn  Uill  flordens,  ■Rom?. 


were  converted  into  a  ])irturcsi|uc  garden  and  aliandsomo  |iublic 
si|uare.  The  approach  to  the  summit  of  the  Pincio  is  made 
easy  to  carriages  by  means  of  iiu'lincd  terriicos,  wliich  form 
a  very  successful  example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  precipitous 
hill  may  be  turned  to  account,  ami  rendered  easily  accessible 
cither  lor  a  luiblic  garden  or  I'tn-  iniy  other  purpose.  The  hard 
linos  of  0\^;  aivhitcctural  walls  of  this  scries  of  rising  roads  are 
agreeably  broken  by  rose-Howered  Robiuias,at  .short  distances; 
which  are  kei)t  closely  cropped  to  a  certain  height,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  harmony  with  the  architectural  features  with 
which  they  are  associated. 
This  charming   promenade-garden  is   not  only  a  favourite 


From  other  points  of  the  I'iiuio.  far  more  t'\ton.--ive  views 
of  the  city  are  obtained,  and  few  visitors  fail  to  remark, 
as  a  salient  feature,  the  ancient  column  of  the  Antonines,  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  monuments  of  Rouian  sculpture,  which 
towers  above  the  modern  houses,  as  the  glance  of  the  spectator 
travels  along  the  lino  of  roofs  formed  by  the  j)alaces  of  the 
Corso.  Another  object,  and  one  of  no  less  interest,  is  visible 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piucian  Hill,  one  that  lovers 
of  art  linger  long  to  look  upon — it  is  the  casino  of  Raphael, 
the  dwoUin"  in  which  many  of  his  finest  easel  pictures 
were  painted. 
Though  the  merit  ot  planning  and  planting  this  noble  public 
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promenade  has  little  to  do,  iu  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
with  the  surrounding  associations,  it  must  yet  be  conceded  to 
the  planners  of  it,  and  to  all  other  successful  planners  of  public 
parks  and  gardens,  that  the  selection  of  a  site  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  creation  of  a  public  promenade 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  a  desirable  site  can 
be  obtained,  and  in  such  cases  a  bad  one  is  better  than  none, 
for  the  healthgiTing  and  ciYilising  eilects  of  public  gardens  are 
so  valuable  and  so  important,  that,  where  interesting  spots  are 
not  available,  one  without  adventitious  interest  must  be 
accepted:  for  a  garden — yes,  a  beautiful  garden,  may  be 
made  almost  anywhere,  with  the  requisite  amount  of  taste 
and  skill.  It  happened  fortunately  for  the  French  planners 
of  the  Pincian  Gardens  that  a  spot  combining  natural 
beauty  with  historic  interest  lay  vacant  and  ready  to  then- 
hands,  and  they  had  the  good  taste  to  avail  themselves 
of  it. 

The  trees  of  the  Pinoian  plantations  have  thriven  wonder- 
fully, and,  with  their  stalwart  growth  dm'ing  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  have  formed  such  umbrageous  bowers  and  such 
deeply  shaded  walks,  as  in  the  sunny  South  are  beyond  price. 
The  available  space  on  the  northern  level  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  gardens  were  devised  was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  conse- 
quently the  laying-out  was  necessarily  of  the  simplest  kind — a  few 
rectangular  alleys,  a  carriage-drive  round  the  external  boundaiy, 
and  a  few  open  spaces  for  flowers,  fountains,  and  the  display  of 
gardenesque  statuary  being  all  that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish. 
That  which  was  possible  was  nevertheless  exceedingly  well 
done,  and  few  great  cities  can  boast  a  more  agreeable  garden- 
park,  on  a  small  scale,  than  that  of  the  Monte  Pincio  at  Rome. 

H.  N.  H. 
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THE  OUCUMBEE.— ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 

(Continued  from  p.  576.) 

AJCOTHEa   KISD    OF   HOI   BED. 

OxE  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  frame  Cucumbers, 
the  late  Mr.  Barnes,  of  the  Camden  Nursery,  Camberwell,  used 
to  prepare  his  beds  in  a  rather  singular  manner,  and  always 
attained  the  best  results.  Instead  of  forming  a  bed  of  solid 
dung,  as  before  advised,  he  used  to  Ijuild  up  a  foundation  three 
to  four  feet  high  of  refuse  timber,  branches,  and  faggots,  in 
fact  anything  that  came  to  hand,  packed  closely  together,  and 
of  svifhcient  size  for  the  frame  to  be  used.  On  the  top  of  this 
foundation  a  foot  or  so  of  prepared  dimg  was  placed,  and  then 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  dung  lining  which,  thatched 
with  clean  straw  and  protected  by  the  framework  before 
referred  to,  had  not  only  a  very  neat  appearance,  but  retained 
the  heat  for  a  long  time.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is  not  only  that  it  prevents  over  heating  at  the  centre,  as  is 
sometunes  the  case  with  the  dung  bed,  but  it  also  offers  the 
certainty  of  increasing  the  heat  at  any  time  throughout  the 
frame  by  renewing  the  linings.  The  success  attending  this 
form  of  bed,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barnes's  practice,  was  as 
complete  as  could  be  desired,  so  much  so  that  we  consider  the 
plan  decidedly  preferable  to  the  bed  of  solid  dung.  A  frame- 
work of  this  kmd  once  formed  may  standfor  years,  and  merely 
requires  the  lining  to  be  applied  when  fi-esh  heat  is  required. 

THE    CUCUMBER   IN   BKICK  PIT.S. 

These  are  of  various  coustructions,  that  of  M'Phail  beino- 
perhaps  •  as  good  as  any.  It  is  formed  in  the  following 
manner :— The  foundation  being  put  in  of  suitable  size— say 
six  feet  wide,  and  of  any  desired  length — single  or  four-and-a- 
half  inch  brickwork  built  in  cement  is  carried  up  in  what  is 
called  chequered  or  pigeon-hole  work  to  the  height  of  three 
feet  all  round,  and  then  the  walls  are  finished  soHdly  to  the 
height  which  it  may  be  considered  necessary  to  carry  them — 
say  five  feet  six  inches  at  the  back  and  four  feet  at  the  front, 
so  as  to  give  a  good  slope  to  the  sun.  Then  inside,  four  inches 
from  the  outer  wall  and  parallel  with  it,  a  solid  wall  of  brick  on 
edge  must  be  constructed,  carrying  it  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
top  of  the  outer  walls,  and  then  covering  it  with  thin  flooring 
tiles,  so  as  to  make  the  flue  quite  steam-tight.     Sometimes  crost 


flues,  six  inches  wide  and  two  feet  high,  are  constructed  under 
each  rafter,  these  too  being  built  brick  on  edge.  This  is  not  a 
bad  plan,  as  it  facilitates  the  admission  of  heat  to  the  centre  of 
the  pit.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  beyond 
the  small  quantity  of  prepared  dung  necessary  to  fill  the  inside 
to  the  soil  level,  the  other  may  be  used  fresh  from  the  stable ; 
indeed,  where  brick  pits  and  duiig  beds  are  also  used,  the  linings 
of  the  former  may  be  considered  as  the  preparatory  state  of  the 
material  for  dmig  beds,  and  hence  there  is  no  useless  waste  of 
labour.  Where  good  sweet  leaves  can  be  had,  the  pit  may  be 
filled  with  them,  a  lining  applied  outside,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
pit  is  fit  for  work.  Pits  of  this  kind  are  always  the  best  sunk 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  the 
lining  space  being  walled  round  two  to  two  feet  six  inches 
wide.  Take  also  the  precaution  to  have  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  linmg  space  a  small  tank  to  receive  the  draining  of  the 
dung,  as  that  will  be  found  useful  either  to  return  to  the  lining 
when  it  requires  to  be  remoistened,  or  to  enrich  the  garden 
ground.  A  tank  of  this  kind  may  be  readily  extemporised  by 
sinking  a  large  oil  cask  outside  the  pit.  Other  materials  as 
well  as  dung  and  leaves  may  be  used  for  heat  inside  the  pit, 
and  for  that  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  spent  hops, 
such  as  may  be  procured  from  the  brewers.  These  retain  a 
mild  wholesome  heat  for  a  long  time,  and  when  decayed,  are 
not  objected  to  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Another  material 
extensively  used  where  it  can  be  procured  for  bottom  heat  is 
bobbin  chips,  that  is  the  small  chips  obtained  from  bobbins 
made  for  winding  cotton  and  for  other  uses.  These,  however,  it 
is  necessary  should  be  made  of  soft  home-grown  wood,  such  as 
lime,  sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  &c.,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
generating  heat  it  is  necessary  the  chips  should  be  in  a  state  of 
slow  decomposition,  and  chips  containing  resin  and  tannic  acid 
— those  from  foreign  timber  and  oak — do  not  ferment  except 
in  very  large  quantities.  Bobbin  chips  of  the  right  kind  must 
not  be  used  fresh  from  the  lathe  ;  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  moistened,  placed  in  a  heap,  and  frequently  tmmed 
until  fermentation  sets  in.  Then  they  may  be  moistened  and" 
put  in  the  pit,  and  a  layer  two  feet  thick  will  give  a  fine  growing 
temperature  for  several  months,  and  then  if  a  little  fresh 
material  is  added,  and  the  whole  watered  and  mixed  together, 
fermentation  will  again  go  on  for  a  long  time — in  fact  bobbin 
chips  where  they  can  be  procured  cheaply  are  the  best 
material  that  can  be  nsed  for  bottom  heat.  We  cannot  close 
these  remarks  without  mentioning  tan  as  a  cheap  method  of 
producing  bottom  heat.  Where  it  can  be  procured  without  the 
cost  of  carting  it  from  a  distance  it  is  a  certain  method  of 
producing  heat,  but  it  has  the  objection  of  being  valueless  as  a 
manure,  and  very  hable  to  generate  worms,  which  are  a  great 
nuisance  among  the  roots  of  plants,  and  especially  injiirious  to 
those  of  the  Cucumber. 

THE   EBENCH   SYSTEM   OP   MAKISG   HOT   BEDS. 

Before  concluduig  our  remarks  upon  hot  beds  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  that  our  French  friends  in  horticulture 
make  their  hot  beds  upon  a  plan  entirely  different  from  that 
practised  here.  They  do  not  make  up  a  bed  for  a  siugle  frame 
or  a  range  of  frames,  but  the  commercial  gardeners  collect  a 
large  c|uantity  of  material — manure,  leaves,  garden  refuse, 
weeds,  &c.,  and  having  mixed  and  left  it  to  ferment  for  a  time, 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  fit  state,  they  form  it  into  one  large  bed, 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  square,  and  then  cover  it  with  frames,  just 
leaving  sufiicient  room  between  each  range  of  frames  to  get 
between  them  to  perfonn  the  necessary  work  of  cultivation. 
The  beds  are  made  of  the  depth  necessary  to  give  the  desired 
temperature,  three  to  four  feet,  and  they  present  the  followiug 
advantages  :  First,  a  large  mass  of  fermenting  material  in  a 
state  of  slow  decomposition  ;  second,  a  very  small  space 
exposed  to  the  cooling  effects  of  atmospheric  changes,  merely 
the  pathway  between  the  frames ;  and,  thirdly,  economy  of 
material,  inasmuch  as  the  dung  necessary  for  a  two-hght 
frame  with  us,  would  be  sufficient  for  a  three-light  one  on  the 
French  plan.  The  drawback  is  that  of  inability  to  replenish 
the  heat  when  the  first  supply  becomes  exhausted,  and  no 
linings  can  be  applied.  Still,  as  a  means  of  growing  a  summer 
crop  the  plan  is  worth  followiug,  especially  for  market  pur- 
poses. A  bed  twelve  feet  wide  might  be  made  facing  east  and 
west ;  upon  this  two  ranges  of  frames  might  be  fixed  back  to 
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back  and  close  together,  and  upon  such  a  bed  it  is  fail-  to  infer 
crops  o£  either  Ciacumbers  or  ilelons,  or  in  fact  any  other  crop 
requiring  bottom  heat,  might  be  grown  with  a  certainty  of 
success.  ^• 

(To  he  continued.) 


THINNIiSra  THE  SHOOTS  OF  POTATOES. 

TiiK  late  frosts  have  in  many  places  cut  down  early  potatoes  to  the 
ground.  Where  this  has  happened  a  complete  thicket  of  shoots  is  now 
springing  up,  and  if  all  of  them  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  crop  may 
be  heavy,  but  the  tubers  will  certainly  be  small.  The  best  plan  is  to 
go  over  them  at  once,  and  thin  out  the  shoots  by  pulling  them  up 
with  the  hand ;  leaving  one,  or  at  the  most  only  two  stems  to  each 
root,  retaining,  of  course,  the  strongest  ones.  This  will  not  onl_y 
conduce  to  the  excellence  of  the  tubers,  but,  what  is,  perhaps,  of 
equal  importance,  will  render  them  fit  for  digging  at  least  a  week 
earher  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Many  good  cultivators  before 
planting  their  potatoes,  reduce  the  number  of  eyes  by  cutting  them 
out,  leaving  the  strongest  one  on  the  crown  of  the  potato.  The 
advantages  claimed  are,  a  more  even-sized  crop  and  earlier  maturity. 
Bv  reducing  the  number  of  shoots,  sun  and  air  will  be  admitted  more 
freely  among  such  as  are  left ;  the  growth  will  be  sturdier,  and 
they  will  be  better  able  to  resist  disease.  I  ha-i  e  observed  for  years, 
when  potato  digging  has  been  going  on,  that  whenever  the  digger 
came  to  a  root  witli  only  one  stem,  the  produce  was  invariably  finer 
and  more  even  in  size  than  where  there  were  many  shoots.  Time  is 
found  to  thin  mangolds  and  turnips,  then  why  not  potatoes  ?  The 
two  cases,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  exactly  aualagous,  but  the  principle 
of  concentrating  the  producing  pon-er  is  similar.  At  all  events,  I 
am  convinced  that  anyone  giving  the  plan  a  trial  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  result.  E.  Hobd.vy. 


TOMATOES. 

The  Solannm  family  generally  is  not  a  very  edible  one,  indeed 
often  markedly  poisonous  ;  but  we  manage  to  get  some  very  good 
things  out  of  it  notwithstanding.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
potato,  the  egg-apple,  the  many  kinds  of  capsicum,  the  tobacco,  the 
Solannm  anthropophagornm,  or  cannibal's  tomato,  which  the  natives 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  use  with  their  cold  missionary  ;  and,  finally,  we 
have  the  tomato,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  one  of  the  family — 
bearino-  in  mind  our  opportunities  of  cultivating  it — which  is  not 
sufficiently  known  or  appreciated  amongst  us.  Of  course,it  is  largely 
used  and  grown  in  many  places  in  this  country,  and  yet  but  to  a 
limited  degree,  considering  its  merits.  Tliere  are  verj'  few  houses  or 
gardens  where  bare  spaces  along  the  lower  parts  of  fruit  walls,  &c., 
may  not  bo  found  to  grow  a  good  crop.  In  the  south  of  England  it 
may  be  grown  well  away  from  walls  on  sunny  borders,  &c. ;  and  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  north  the  frames,  pits,  &e.,  that  are  emptied 
of  bedding  plants  in  the  summer  months  will  grow  it  to  the  greatest 
perfection ;  while  everywhere  the  plant  may  be  grown  with  the 
greatest  case  in  pots.  Some  of  the  new  varieties  would  seem  to  be 
well  worthy  of  pot  culture,  from  their  pretty  and  distinct  character, 
and  even  in  places  where  the  plant  may  bo  grown  with  ease  in  the 
open  air.  To  tomatoes,  then,  and  knowledge  of  the  best  way  to 
employ  them,  we  wish  wide  popularity.  Many  of  the  nndcr-nicn- 
tioned  varieties  are  curious  and  distinct;  thoy  come  chiefly  from 
America,  whore  the  tomato  is  enjoyed  to  a  degree  unknown  in  this 
or  any  European  country.  The  following  is  Mr.  Barron's  description 
of  the  varieties : — 

Tho  earliest  variety  is  the  Red  Cherry  (syn.  Cheri-y -formed) ,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  round,  red,  about  the  size  of  cherries,  and  borne 
in  clusters  of  from  six  to  ten  fruits  in  great  abundance.  It  forms 
a  very  handsome  iilant.  The  Yellow  Cherry  (syn.  Small  Yellow) 
is  tho  same  as  tho  Rod  Cherry,  except  that  tlio  fruits  are  yellow. 

The  Pear.fornied  (syn.  Pear-shaped)  has  tho  fruits  from  IV  inch 
to  2  inches  in  length,  red,  of  the  form  of  a  small  pear,  and  borne  in 
clusters,  in  great  abundance.     It  is  very  hai\dsome. 

Tho  Y'ellow  Plum  (syn.  Plum-formed)  has  the  fruits  small,  yellow, 
oval  in  shape  like  a  damson,  and  very  handsome. 

The  Kound  Kod  (syn.  Extra  Early  Rod,  and  Sim's  Manunoth)  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  foregoing;  tho  fruits  arc  red,  roundish, 
ovate,  and  smooth,  about  the  size  of  a  Washington  plum.  It  is  very 
prolific. 

The  Larfeo  Red  Italian  (syn.  Orangcfield)  is  the  earliest  of  the 
large-fruited  sorts ;  it  is  very  dwarf  and  prolific,  bearing  fine  fruit 
within  six  inches  of  tho  ground.  The  fruits  are  very  largo,  red, 
corrugated  or  ribbed.  It  is  an  cxcoUout  variety,  and  one  of  tho  best 
in  tho  collection. 

Kaye's  Early  Prolilic  is  a  tall-growing  variety,  with  the  leaves 


much  more  entire,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  than  in  any  of  the  other 
sorts.  The  fruit  is  medium-sized,  pale  red,  corrugated,  somewhat 
later  than  the  Orangefield,  and  very  productive.  It  is  altogether  a 
first-class  variety. 

The  Grosse  Rouge  Hative  of  Vilmorin  is  later  than  the  Large  Red 
Italian,  and  a  stronger  grower,  but  a  fine  and  true  variety. 

The  Filden  (syn.  Red  Valencia  Cluster,  New  Giant)  is  a  stroug. 
growing  variety,  much  praised  in  America.  The  leaves  are  deep 
green.     It  is  late,  and  not  so  prolific  as  the  others. 

The  Large  yellow  is  the  same  as  the  Common  Large  Red,  except 
that  it  has  yellow  fruits. 

The  Tomato  de  Laye  (syn.  Grenier,  Upright  or  Tree  Tomato)  is  of 
a  stiS  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  will  stand  without  stakes.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green,  and  the  fruits  are  large  and  sUghtly  corru- 
gated;  but  it  is  very  late,  and  not  suited  for  cultivation  in  this 
country,  excepting  in  exceptionally  warm  seasons. 

The  Great  Mammoth  of  Barr  &  Sugden,  or  Large  Red  of  Thor- 
burn,  has  smaller  and  more  finely-cut  leaves,  with  the  fruits  very 
similar  to  those  of  Grosse  Rouge  itative.  The  Large  Red  of  Yeitch, 
is  synonymous  with  Powell's  Prolific.  The  fruits  are  medium-sized, 
roundish,  and  slightly  corrugated,  and  the  plants  veiy  prolific.  Tho 
Filden  of  Thornburn,  or  Red  Valencia  Cluster,  is  a  strong-growing 
variet_v,  which  appears  to  be  very  highly  esteemed  in  America.  The 
fruits  are  large,  full,  roundish,  slightly  corrugated  near  to  the  stalk 
only,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  aud  the  leaves  are  deep  green  ;  it  is  rather 
late,  and  not  so  prolific  as  others,  but  very  excellent.  The  Fiji 
Island,  or  Lester's  Perfected  of  Thorburn,  is  very  similar  in  all  its 
characters  to  the  Filden,  excepting  that  its  frnits  are  of  a  decided 
crimson,  quite  a  distinct  colour  among  tomatoes.  The  fruits  are 
large  and  very  fine,  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  variety. 

The  finest  variety  raised  for  a  long  time,  aud  one  that  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  a  great  improvement,  is  Trophy,  an  American 
variety.  * 


LIME  A  CURB  FOR  THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

Some  years  ago — I  think  it  was  in  1857 — I  saw  several  experi. 
ments  tried,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  potato  disease. 
In  a  field  of  potatoes  several  rows  were  planted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  aud  left  to  themselves  mthont  anything  else  being  done 
beyond  earthing  up  ;  the  same  number  of  rows  had  lime  put  over 
the  tubers  or  sets  at  the  time  of  planting,  aud  a  similar  unmber 
were  planted  iu  the  ordinary  manner,  and  soou  after  coining  through 
the  ground  had  slaked  lime  dusted  over  their  tops,  and  again  repeated 
when  they  were  earthed  up.  I  was  present  when  they  were  lifted, 
and  the  following  are  the  results  : — The  first  lot  were  half  diseased, 
tho  second  not  much  better,  whilst  in  the  third  there  was  not  a 
diseased  tuber  to  be  found.  I  behove  the  potato  disease  is  caused 
by  sudden  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  generally  appears  after 
a  heavy  tliunderstonn,  whcu  the  earth  is  suddenly  changed  from  a 
warm  and  genial  temperature  to  a  damp  aud  cold  one;  that  is  the 
time,  iu  my  opinion,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  haulm  and 
works  its  way  down  the  stem  into  tho  tubers.  The  next  year  I 
tried  the  liming  process  in  my  own  garden  on  a  small  scale.  Where 
I  was  living,  in  Suffolk,  there  were  two  cottages,  the  gardens  of 
which  were  divided  by  a  line  of  box  about  a  toot  high.  I  planted 
three  parts  of  my  garden  with  early  Shaws  aud  a  few  of  the  newer 
sorts.  My  neighbour  did  the  same.  At  tho  time  of  my  second 
operation  of  "  liming  "  he  had  a  good  hearty  laugh  at  me,  aud  well 
ho  might,  for  I  was  as  white  as  a  miller's  man ;  but  at  taking  up 
time  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh,  for  my  potatoes  were  all  jooii,  aud 
his  three  parts  bail. 

Liming  or  dusting  with  lime  is  easily  performed  ;  choose  a  dewy 
morning,  and  jiutting  on  an  old  coat  and  apron,  carry  a  box  of  limo 
in  one  baud,  and  scatter  it  with  the  other. — R.  H.  Baud,  Wellington 
Niwsci'if,  St.  Jo/nj.'s  Wond. 


Tomato  Culture.  -  The  (jn-ut  sceTot  is  in  piucbiu);  oiT  the  heiiil  continually 
just  above  tlie  Imiich  of  fruit.  Ttiis  iJiucbiiii?  is  continued  tJirouRhout  tho 
season.  On  the  iilmve  uiuniiircinentthey  miiy  be  (jrrowu  apninsl  ridges  iu  this  way, 
or  even  stJikcd  up  if  the  situation  is  wTirm. '  My  principul  object  is  (o  onconniKO 
the  coitavrer  to  prow  this  plant  for  liis  own  consumption.  Now.  before  I  foniid 
out  tho  simple  way  of  making  the  plant  bo.ir  a  hca^w  cro^l,  I  ibircd  not  have 
rocommendoii  the  cottager  to  waste  his  time  about  it,  for  this  plant,  if  allowed 
to  grow  anyhow,  is  tho  most  barren  of  any  plant  I  know  of;  aud  when  fruit 
is  ]iroduood  half  of  it  never  ripens  at  all. 

FertiUzing  Melons  and  Cucumbers.— The  nrtiftcial  fertilisation  of  tho 
female  flowers  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons  constitutes  a  most  imiiortant  article  of 
faith  among  practical  horticuUnrist^i.  The  '*  setting"  of  tho  crop  by  hand  is  in- 
sisted oil  in  all  garden  calendars  ;  if  it  is  not  necessary,  tho  immense  luiionnt  of 
time  consumed  thereby  is  wasted.  Iu  the  thousands  of  panlens  where  hand- 
some and  well.flavonroil  frnit  in  everything,  and  seed  of  no  ctiiiseiiuonco  at  all, 
wo  believe  the  openition  to  bo  alt/igother  uiiuecessary.  At  all  events,  we  hivvo 
managed  to  secure  for  our  owni  use  for  many  years  iiast  cucumber*  and  raolous 
in  sutHcicnt  plenty,  without  putting  oursolVos  to  the  trouWo  of  applying  tho 
pollen,  and  have  lung  since  beon  satisAed  that,  except  for  the  production  of  secil 
It  is  labour  wasted. — Qi^rttfitfrt'  Mttgaxinr, 
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AN  APPLE  WOEM  TRAP. 

The  Americans,  long  pestered!  with  this  hateful  "  worm,"  have 
jjaid  it  much  attention,  and  have  devised  some  sagacious  schemes  for 
its  destruction.  To  one  of  the  best  of  these  we  now  desire  to  call 
attention.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Eiley  in  the  American 
Agriculturist : — 

Mr.  Thomas  "Wier,  of  Lacon,  Illinois,  has  hit  upon  a  simple  device 
for  alluring  apple-worms,  which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  counterworking  their  injuries.  In  conjunction  with  his  cousin, 
he  has  patented  his  trap,  and  though  I  do  not  think  that  the  patenting 
of  such  simple  devices  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a  progressive 
horticultural  spirit,  or  that  the  patentees  will  find  it  a  very  profitable 
undertaking,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  think  otherwise.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  season  when  the  trap  was  brought  to  my  notice  to 
give  it  a  thorough  trial,  but  I  was  at  once  favourably  impressed  with 
its  usefulness ;  and  what  little  I  have  seen  of  its  work  has  not  altered 
that  impression. 

The  trap  (see  figure — A  closed,  B  open)  consists  of  two,  three,  or 
more  thin  pieces  of  board,  twelve  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and 
two  to  four  inches  wide,  with  a  screw  (a)  through  their  centre.  The 
screw  must  be  long  enough  to  be  firmly  driven  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  so  as  to  hold  the  boards  in  position.  The  boards  are  cut  out  on 
each  side  of  the  screw,  as  at  c,  to  facilitate  their  separation  when 
fastened  together  by  the  silken  threads  of  the  worms,  and  to  better 
expose  the  latter  when  the  trap  is  opened. 

The  advantages  of  this  trap  so  far  outbalance  the  disadvantages, 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  best  we  yet  have.      These  advantages 


Ai^ple  Worm  Trap. 

may  be  stated  as  follows  : — It  is  cheap,  accessible  to  all,  easily  placed 
on  the  tree  and  removed  again  ;  wood  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  natural 
covert  for  the  worms ;  the  traps  may  be  collected  with  little  trouble, 
by  the  barrowful,  submitted  to  a  killing  heat,  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  replaced  anain  ;  they  may  be  used  on  tho  ground  as  well  as  on 
the  tree.  Its  disadvantages  are  few.  One  it  has,  in  common  with 
all  other  snares  or  traps  for  this  insect,  i  amely,  that  it  can  never 
exterminate  the  Codling  moth,  for  many  reasons  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  insect.  Another 
is,  that  where  one  trap  only  is  used  it  can  be  attached  to  but  one 
side  of  the  tree,  and  in  this  single  respect,  notwithstanding  all  the 
theories  of  my  friend  Wier,  it  must  always  be  inferior  to  any 
trap  that  encircles  the  tree. 

The  worms  will  spin  their  cocoons  between  the  inner  shingle  anil 
the  tree  as  freely  as  between  the  sliingles  themselves,  and  I  suspect 
that  it  will  be  found  less  tedious  and  cheaper  to  detach  the  traps 
and  kill  the  worms  by  wholesale,  than  to  open  them  on  the  tree 
Poncerning  the  latter  method,  Mr.  Wier  says  :  "The  quickest  and 
best  way  is  to  have  a  large  tin  pan  bent  in  on  one  side,  so  as  to 
fit  closely  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When  you  reach  the  tree,  drop 
upon  your  knees,  place  the  depression  in  the  pan  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  hold  it  there  by  pressing  your  body  against  it,  and  you 
have  both  hands  free  to  open  the  trap.  When  opening  it,  many  of 
the  pupa3  or  chrysalids  will  fall  into  the  pan,  and  some  of  the  worms. 
JiUl  the  rest  or  scrape  them  into  the  pan.  The  trap  must  be  turned 
clear  around,  as  many  will  be  found  between  it  and  the  bark  A 
person  will  open  and  kill  the  worms  in  from  four  hundred  to   eio-ht 


hundred  traps  in  a  day."  I  have  known  one  of  these  traps  to  be  so 
thoroughly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  that  if  they 
are  to  be  preserved  from  year  to  year,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave 
them  on  the  tree  during  winter.  The  inventor  informed  me  that  he 
believes  his  trap  is  more  apt  to  come  into  general  use  by  being 
patented,  than  if  offered  without  price  to  the  public.  The  danger  is, 
that  patentees  are  sure  to  claim  too  much  for  their  pet  creations. 
This  fact  is  well  exemplified  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  lable 
pasted  on  such  of  the  traps  as  have  been  so  far  sent  out,  commences 
as  follows  : — "  Thomas  Wier's  apple-Avorm  and  curculio  trap,  which 
catches  apple-worms,  cm-culio,  and  every  species  of  insects  infesting 
fruit." 

The  love  of  gain  obscures  the  light  of  truth  ;  and  this  wonderful 
power  of  a  pair  of  shingles  to  catch  "  every  species  of  insect  invest, 
ing  fruit "  is  altogether  too  much  like  Mr.  Quackenbosh's  patent 
universal,  never-failing  elixir,  which  cures  all  diseases  that  possess 
mankind.  Other  evils  will  likewise  result  from  the  sale  of  this  trap 
under  such  spurious  claims,  and  without  some  explanation  of  the 
insects'  habits.  One  of  them  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
dialogue,  which  is  not  altogether  imaginary,  but  is  founded  on  an 
actual  occurrence.  Agent  Gaingreed — his  desire  to  sell  rights  being 
stronger  than  his  love  of  accuracy — meets  farmer  Glauball,  and 
straightway  expatiates  upon  the  merits  of  the  patent  trap.  He 
shows  how  the  worms  gnaw  their  way  in  between  the  shingles,  and  how 
easily  they  may  be  destroyed.  "  Ach !"  cries  the  credulous  German, 
"undis  it  true  das  de  worm  rader  eat  de  schindel  dan  de  apf  el  ?•" 
"  Oh,  yes  !  "  says  Gaingreed,  "  screw  one  of  the  traps  on  to  this  tree, 
and  in  a  week  I  will  come  back,  and  we  will  examine  it."  At  the 
expiration  of  the  week  the  trap  is  opened,  and  upon  viewing  with 
wonder  the  worms  that  have  secreted  in  it,  Glauball  rapturously 
exclaims,  "  1st  es  moglich  ?  das  is  de  best  ting  I  yet  see,"  and 
purchases  the  right  to  use  much  quicker  than  he  would  if  he  knew 
that  the  worms  had  already  been  in  his  apples. 

I  have  thus  indicated  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  over- 
estimating the  value  of  this  trap,  in  order  that  the  patentees  may 
strip  it  of  all  appearance  of  sham,  and  present  it  to  the  fruit-grower 
for  what  it  is — a  useful  and  important  device — and  not  extol  it  as 
a  sure  Codling-moth  exterminator. 


THE    GARDENS   OF   ENGLAND. 

THE  TERRACE  GAEDBiSr  AT  POSSINGWORTH.  ' 
PossiNGWOETH,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Louis  Huth,  as 
recently  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock,  promises  to  be  a  noble 
place  when  its  many  plantations  have  attained  to  a  riper  age, 
and  when  the  finishing  touch  of  Time  has  been  given  to  the 
margin  of  its  fine  expanse  of  artificial  water  and  its  many  other 
fine  features.  To  some  of  these  we  may  again  advert,  and 
now  merely  say  a  few  words  to  introduce  the  teiTaoe  garden 
and  immediate  surroundings  of  the  house  to  our  readers. 

The  terrace  garden  at  Possingworth  differs  from  most  of  its 
kind  in  the  absence  of  the  numerous  geometrical  figures  and 
beds  usually  considered  indispensable  to  the  style.  "When  at 
Possingworth  in  the  autumn  we  were  struck  with  the  good 
effect  of  the  few  but  rather  large  masses  of  flowers  in  front 
of  the  house  and  the  great  pleasant  spread  of  green  to  the  left. 


RTTOlSr  HOUSE,  RYTON-ON-DimSMORB. 
EuKEKA  !  A  small  old-fashioned  garden,  the  like  of  which  I  began 
to  fear  was  extinct.  Something  like  it  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  in  "  Hornby  Mills."  So  bare  were  the  large 
gardens  in  Warwickshire,  that  I  began  to  feel  I  was  no  longer  in  a 
land  of  spring  flowers.  Here  is  a  little  oasis  of  them.  A  lawn  green 
as  tufts  of  the  mossy  saxifrage  on  the  1st  of  November  spreads 
from  the  back  of  the  house  to  a  belt  of  surrounding  trees.  The 
abominable  orthodox  little  terrace-garden  of  the  ordinary  landscape 
gardener  does  not  violate  the  carpet  of  verdure  that  rolls  to  the 
steps  of  the  verandah  ;  nothing  disturbs  the  repose  of  the  sweet 
foreground,  and  the  eye  rests  in  peace  on  the  deodars  and  other 
pines  with  which  the  lawn  is  adorned.  So  far  nothing  remarkable 
by  way  of  improvement,  except  the  abolition  of  formal  spaces  of  bare 
earth.  To  the  right  and  left,  a  little  in  the  distance,  a  gay  little  crop 
of  varied  blooms  is  seen  peeping  over  the  emerald  grass.  These  are 
the  May  bloomers  of  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers 
arranged  in  mixed  borders.  The  earth  here  is  not,  as  usual  with 
much  of  our  garden  beds  and  borders  nowadays,  less  interesting  than 
the  adjoining  meadow,  for  here  is  the  fair  little  St.  Bruno's  -  Lily, 
which  just  now  is  opening  its  pale  green-tipped  trumpets  on  many  a 
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wide  waving  sea  of  meadow  grass  just  below  the  receding  snow  in  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont ;  here,  too,  are  some  of  our  own  rarer  wildlings,  like 
the  Creeping  Gromwell  (Lithospermum  pui-pureo-casruleum),  which  is 
quite  wild  and  full  of  deep  purple  bloom  on  the  little  rockery  ;  here 
the  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  the  Snowy  Crowfoot,  the  Alpine  Erinus ; 
little  shrubs  eighteen  inches  high  of  the  tree  Linum  (L.  arboreum), 
flakes  of  the  alpine  Phloxes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  healthy  planta- 
tions of  the  old  double  primroses,  now  become  so  scarce ;  statelj' 
tufts  of  Globe  flowers,  and  blue  dots  of  Gentian;  wide  edgings  of 
Mountain  Cat's-foot,  bestrewn  with  its  dull  crimson  little ' '  everlasting  " 
flowers ;  summer  Snow  Flakes,  beginning  to  open  in  May  hail  showers  ; 
tufts  of  Adonis,  with  its  last  great  yellow  stars  ;  rich  golden  Welsh 
Poppies,  as  well  established  as  they  are  by  the  roadways  near  Win- 
dermere ;  sheets  of  the  wood  Forget-me-Not,  and  of  the  Mountain 
Avens,  running  over  the  rocks  with  its  crowds  of  white,  yellow- 
stamened  bloom,  with  many  of  their  fair  companions  passing  out  of 
and  coming  into  bloom. 

Let  us  pass  away  from  the  garden,  and  into  a  small  wood  partly 
surrounding  the  place.  It  is  a  rather  dense  grassy  plantation  with 
a  little  green  walk  winding  through  the  trees  and  by  the  margin  of 
a  small  lake.  Through  the  weeds  and  long  grass  bold  Lilies  are 
pushing  up  nearly  ready  to  flower.  Tufts  of  the  Poet's  Narcissus 
are  ah-eady  in  bloom  in  this  pleasant  wilderness.  The  large-flowered 
Everlasting  Pea  is  tangled  through  the  low  bushes  all  carelessly  and 
wild  like  the  rest ;  but  here,  in  an  open  spot,  is  a  tuft  of  Acanthus, 
evidently  recently  and  carefully  planted ;  and  the  pleasant  fact  is 
seen  that  the  plants  here  are  no  chance  outcasts  from  the  garden,  but 
carefully  planted  by  loving  hands.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  wild  garden  we 
are  wandering  through,  and  in  which,  quite  at  home,  exotic  Irises 
and  Daffodils  flourish  in  the  domain  of  the  Solomon's  Seal  and  the 
Periwinkles.  Such  is  a  glimpse  of  this  charming  garden,  as  far  as 
I  can  feebly  express  its  beauty.     But  as, — 

*'  "When  spring  herself  is  here,  iu  vnin  we  look 
To  find  her  likeness  pictured  in  a  book," 

so  is  it  exceedingly  diflicnlt  to  describe  on  paper  the  early 
summer  loveliness  of  such  a  garden. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  comparisons  between  this  garden 
and  others,  and  the  comparisons  are  wholly  in  its  favour  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  type  of  villa  garden.  That  it  enjoys  a  long  season 
of  beauty  before  jieople  begin  to  think  of  covering  the  brown  earth 
with  their  bedding  plants,  is  proof  enough  of  this,  and  that  season  is 
the  most  delightful  of  the  year.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  such  a 
garden  offers  us  the  only  alternative  with  the  bedding  system.  There 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  we  may  vary  and  beautify  our  gardens 
as  well.  Besides,  the  bedding  system  itself  must  ever  be,  when 
properly  arranged,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ways  of  growing  plants. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  what  are  called  bedding  plants 
should  not  be  arranged  in  as  true  and  beautiful  a  way  as  any  others. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  charmed  to  see  what  was  the  result  here  of 
depending  on  hardy  flowers  alone.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  a  single  bed  in  the  place  destined  to  receive  bedding  plants ;  yet 
the  garden  was  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  and  evidently  had  been 
so  for  the  past  three  months.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  much  of 
the  good  effect  would  have  been  spoiled  if  the  foreground  of  the 
picture — the  untortiued  httle  lawn,  with  its  trees — had  been  broken 
up  by  geometrical  patterns. 

This  garden  is  the  property  of  Miss  Freeman,  whom  I  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  find  at  home,  or  perhaps  I  might  have  discovered 
more  beauties  than  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  For  kindly 
guidance  to  it,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  gardens  of  Warwickshire, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Miller,  of  Combe  Abbey. 


THE  COVENTET  CEMETERY. 
It   was   a  good   idea  that   of   making   our   cemeteries   suburban 
gardens,  which  was  carried  into  effect  in  this  country,  and  more 
extensively  in   America,  when   burying   closely  in  towns  was  dis- 
continued.     Earely,  however,   does  one  meet  with   such   a  happy 
illustration  of  the  result  as  is  now  given  by  the  Coventry  Cemetery. 
This  is  an  ornamental  garden  in  a  very  high  sense.     It  is  not  only 
with  our  dreary  old   town  cemeteries  that  such  an  oasis  contrasts  in 
beauty.     The  country  graveyards,  many  of  which  offer  the  most 
inviting  positions  for  hardy  plants,  and  all  of  which  could  be  easily 
'  converted  into  beautiful  gardens  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as   devoid  of  any  grace  as  a  barrack.yard. 
There   is   no   need    why  this   should  be  so;    only   a  Vandal  would 
recommend  that  these  hallowed  spots  should  be  embellished  in  any 
sense  like  what  is  called  a  "  modern  flower  garden."     It  were  better 
they  should  lie  fallow  for  ever,  than  that  any  such  blight  should 
fall  upon  them.      But  much  might  be  done  to  make   them  more 
beautiful,  without  in  any  sense  violating  their  character  or  the  fitness 
of  things.     They  invariably  offer  sites  for  a  few  beautiful  trees ;  and 


never  was  country  so  rich  !^in  weeping  and  other  highly -suitable 
trees  as  ours  is  now.  Yet  you  may  go  for  days  through  villages 
without  seeing  an  attempt  at  planting.  Then  the  walls  !  What  a 
difference  between  an  old  church  draped  with  ivy,  clematis,  and 
Virginian  creeper,  and  the  Uke,  and  one  as  bare  as  a  new  factory 
wall !  It  is  with  churches  as  with  cottages ;  they  are  generally 
pleasing  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  their  walls  are  covered 
with  vegetation.  Here,  again,  we  have  no  end  of  almost  unused 
wealth  ;  some  of  which,  like  the  ivies  and  the  new  Japan  creeper 
(Ampelopsis  tricuspidata) ,  do  not  even  require  training  over  the 
walls,  but  hold  on  with  their  own  rootlet-fingers.  The  ivies,  in 
their  now  numerous  and  beautiful  varieties,  give  us  all  we  want  for 
the  embellishment  of  our  churches  and  churchyard  walls,  which 
are  often  bare  of  all  life  except  seams  of  moss  sown  by  the  wind. 

The  Coventry  Cemetery  is  very  agreeablj'  and  boldly  diversified. 
It  abounds  with  stately  and  beautiful  tree-life,  much  of  it  evergreen. 
The  planting  is  quite  superior  to  that  usually  seen  in  what  are  con- 
sidered the  best  gardens.  Near  the  entrance  stands  a  tall  and  not 
ungraceful  monument  to  the  designer  of  the  cemetery,  and  for  years 
member  for  the  city,  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Most  fitting  is  it 
that  the  city  of  the  dead  should  be  embellished  with  such  life  as  here 
springs  from  the  turf.  If  we  make  our  cemeteries  combinations  of  a 
graceful  garden  and  arboretum,  such  as  this  is,  we  throw  a  charm  round 
the  brink  of  the  grave  itself.  The  total  absence  of  bare  earth  here 
gives  the  place  a  refreshing  look,  too  rare  in  gardens.  The  well-broken 
easy  margins  of  the  plantations  also  deprive  the  place  of  the  dis- 
agreeable air  imparted  by  formal  margins.  Fortunately,  almost 
every  one  of  our  fine  evergreens  thrives  in  perfection  here,  from  the 
hemlock  to  the  Wellingtonia.  The  hemlock  is  a  pecuUarly  graceful 
cemetery  tree  ;  the  red  cedar  should  be  more  employed  for  cemetery 
planting,  especially  where  other  tapering  trees  do  not  succeed  owing 
to  the  cold. 

The  place  is  in  admirable  order,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  on  the  town.  One  important 
improvement  might,  however,  be  made  by  embellishing  the  place 
liberally  "with  spring  and  early  summer  flowers.  This  could  be  done 
without  any  formal  or  expensive  gardening  in  beds,  by  merely 
dotting  the  plants  or  seeds  about  in  the  margins  of  the  extensive 
shrubberies,  &c.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  visitors  to  such  places,  but  the  objection  is  a  groundless  one. 
As  instances  of  the  spring  fiowers  which  may  be  naturalised  in  such 
a  place,  and  which  would  add  to  it  many  charms  in  spring,  I  may 
mention  the  Apennine  anemone,  the  Geneva  bugle,  the  Japan  and 
snowdrop  anemone  (A.  sylvestris),  snowdrops  and  crocuses,  the 
winter  aconite,  the  snake's  head,  hepaticas,  snowflakes,  lilies, 
honesty,  grape  hyacinths,  forget-me-nots,  daffodils,  Omphalodes 
verna,  bluebells,  and  violets. 

There  is  one  great  eyesore  here  which  interferes  sadly  -with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  It  results  from  the  mutilation  of  a  great 
number  of  weeping  limes.  These  were  planted  in  abundance  all  over 
the  cemetery ;  in  one  place  they  border  a  winding  avenue.  Some 
years  ago  these  trees  (they  are  all  strong  and  "vigorous  specimens), 
were  pollarded  !  Yes,  all  the  limbs  and  branchlets,  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  every  weeping  tree,  were  lopped  off  close  to  the  main 
lower  branches.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  sadder  sight  among 
trees,  than  these  presented  on  the  9th  of  May.  "What  their  summer 
aspect  may  be,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  most  unwise  to  disfigure  a  fair 
scene  like  this  by  such  monstrosities,  even  if  they  were  only  seen  for  a 
week  in  the  year.  Want  of  room  is  said  to  have  been  the  reason  for 
mutilating  them.  Surely,  it  would  have  been  better  to  remove  alitor 
which  there  was  no  room,  than  make  tree-scarecrows  of  them.  I 
never  saw  anything  uglier  than  the  avenue  of  these  weeping  limes 
in  this  cemetery  in  their  winter  dress.  If  this  were  altered,  I  know 
of  nothing  of  the  kind,  which,  for  its  size  equals  in  picturesque 
beauty  and  in  the  richness  of  its  tree  flora  the  Coventry  Cemetery. 


Maidstone  PubUe  Garden. — The  work  of  laying  out  the 
public  garden  to  be  presented  to  the  town  of  Maidstone  by  Mr.  Julius 
Brenchley,  nearly  approaches  completion.  About  five  acres  of  an 
old  apple  orchard  adjoining  the  private  garden  at  Chillington  House 
have  been  converted  into  a  picturesque  garden,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  from  all  parts  of  which  it  will  be  easily  accessible. 

The  Garden. — A  garden  is  a  beautiful  book,  writ  by  the  finger  of 
God :  every  flower  and  every  leaf  is  a  letter.  You  have  only  to  learn 
them — and  he  is  a  poor  dunce  that  cannot,  if  he  "will,  do  that — to  learn 
them  and  join  them,  and  then  to  go  on  reading  and  reading.  And  you 
will  find  yourself  carried  away  from  the  earth  by  the  beautiful  story 
you  are  going  through.  You  do  not  know  what  beautiful  thoughts  grow 
out  of  the  ground,  and  seem  to  talk  to  a  man.  And  then  there  are  some 
flowers  that  seem  to  me  like  overdutiful  children  :  tend  them  but  ever  so 
little,  and  they  come  up  and  flourish,  and  show,  as  I  may  say,  their 
bright  and  happy  faces  to  you. — DovgJas  Je'iYold. 
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SOPT-WOODED   PLANTS   IX   SAND  AND   WATER. 

Mr.  W.^[.  Gakdenek's  mode  o£  striking  cuttings  of  soft-wooded 
plants  (see  p.  481)  is  quite  right  with  the  exception  of  two 
things,  iirst ;  after  inserting  the  cuttings,  he  says,  "  fill  np  with 
water ; "  secondly,  lie  recommends  the  same  pans  of  sand  to  be 
refilled  with  fresh  cuttings.  Now,  in  the  first  case,  if  the  sand 
is  too  wet,  the  cuttings,  especially  Verbenas,  will  curl  np,  and 
the  base  of  the  catting  will  come  out  on  the  top  of  the  sand. 
Fresh  sand  should  always  be  used,  as  I  find  that  the  second  batch  in 
the  same  sand  never  strikes  so  readily.  I  thank  Mr.  Gardener  for 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  for  though  I  have  practised  a  similar 
mode  of  striking  soft-wooded  things  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  respecting  it  in  print  before.  My  mode  of  proceeding 
is  this :  first,  I  make  my  cuttings,  keeping  account  how  many  I  have 
got  as  I  go  on.  Next,  I  fill  pans  with  sand  level  with  the  top,  and 
sprinkle  them  with  water  through  a  fine  rose  to  consolidate  the  sand. 
Then  if  I  have,  say  a  hundred  cuttings,  I  proceed  to  insert  them 
with  the  end  of  a  small  quill,  than  which  nothing  is  better,  say 
fifty  in  a  twenty-four  sized  pan,  more  or  less  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  another  sprinkling  of  water  through  a  rose  settles  the  sand 
firmly  down  about  them,  and  the  work  is  finished.  The  sand  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  nor  should  it  ever  be  made  the  least 
sloppy.  A  nice  brisk  dung  bed  and  frame  is  the  best  place  in  which 
the  pans  can  be  set.  1  use  a  small-one  light  frame  for  the  purpose, 
with  a  two-light  frame  to  receive  them  when  potted  off.  The  old 
sand  when  dry  is  employed  for  general  bench  purposes,  but  in  no 
case  do  I  use  the  same  pans  or  sand  again,  unless  well  washed. 

OKihh'i-snehl,  Sfivatliam  Common.  W.M.  Wti,i,e. 


THE  AET  OP  GBAPTING. 
(Co7iUnued  from  page  575.) 
TRE.VTjrEXT  Al'IER  SiDE-GrAFTING  UxDER  THE  Bark. — In 
gi-afting  with  a  dormant  eye,  with  a  view  to  propagatiou, 
the  particular  treatnieut  will  consist  in  heading  down  the  stock, 
after  winter,  to  foiu-  inches  above  the  graft,  and  immediatelj- 
tying  np  quite  erect  the  top  of  the  woody  scion,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  knee  or  bend  at  the  graft.  The  first  process  (with  a 
simple  branch)  when  employed  for  pui'poses  of  restoration. 
does  not  require  the  amputation  of  the  stock  ;  but  in  order  to 
hasten  the  developmcut  of  the  graft,  a  notch  is  cut  in  the 
stock,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  graft,  in  spring. 
The  notch,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  about  half  an  inch  broad,  is 
made  with  two  cuts  of  the  pruuing-knife  iu  the  bark.  An  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  operation  has  already  been  given.  At  the 
same  time  the  branches  above  the  graft  are  pruned  short.  A 
thin  stake  is  indispensable  for  fastening  up  the  young  graft. 
When  the  grafting  is  made  with  a  .shooting  bud,  at  the  flow  of 
the  sap,  the  sciou  should  be  covered  with  grafting-clay,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  sun  and  the  scorchiug  winds.  If,  notwith- 
standing its  speedy  vegetation,  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  remain 
puny,  its  growth  may  be  accelerated  by  making  small  longitu- 
dinal incisions.  By  cutting  the  bark  the  sap  is  induced  to 
flow  more  freely  under  the  dilated 
surface,  and  causes  the  branch  to 
increase  in  thickness. 

SinE-GR.U'TrxG  in  the  Aldurxuif. 
Ge.veral  Directions. — This  method 
is  more  specially  adapted  for  ever- 
greens ;  therefore  it  is  more 
frequently  adopted  for  grafting 
under  glass,  the  season  for  which 
is  in  Pebruary  and  iu  August.  If 
the  same  kinds  are  to  be  grafted  in 
the  open  air,  it  should  bo  done  in 
April  and  in  August.  Por  ever- 
green scions,  a  branch  of  medium 
size,  and  fnrnislicd  with  a  terminal 
bud,  is  to  bo  preferred.  It  is  to  be 
cut  from  the  tree  at  the  moment  of  using  it ;  none  of  the 
leaves  are  to  bo  removed,  except  those  at  the  base  ;  and  to  keep 
it  fresh  it  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  with  the  end  iu  a 
vessel  of  water  or  iu  sand.  The  stock  is  not  headed  down, 
and  the  leaves  on  the  part  destined  to  receive  the  scion,  are 
cut  oR'  at  the  stalk  or  in  the  middle.  b\  order  to  insert  the 
scion  into  the  alburnum  of  the  stock,  the  bark  and  outside 
layers  of  aiburnum  are  removed,  directing  the  blade  of  the 


knife  from  above  downwards,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  to 
the  pith.  The  scion  is  cut  thin  on  both  sides,  if  it  is  to  be  in- 
serted at  the  top  of  the  cleft,  or  cut  in  a  wedge-shape  if  inserted  in 
the  side  of  the  incision.  Hence  arise  the  following  two  sub- 
divisions : — 

SiDE-GRAFiixG  WITH  A  VERTICAL  Cci. — The  Camellia  scion 
(A)  is  cut  for  the  half  of  its  length  on  both  sides  (a),  leaviu" 
on  each  side  a  strip  of  bark  of  equal  width,  and  tajieriuf 
gradually  to  the  point.  The  stock  (B)  is  cut  as  at  (h) 
with  one  stroke  of  the  grafting-knife,  allowing  the  blade  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  alburnum.  The  scion  (A)  is  intro- 
duced by  its  b.ise  {a),  and  then  bandaged,  as  shown  at  0. 
Should  the  grafting  be  done  in  the  open  air,  graffcing-wax 


should  be  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  cleft,  so  as  to  fill  anj' 
vacancies  that  may  occur.  With  the  camellia,  and  other 
hard-wooded  shrubs,  the  stock  is  maintained  entire  at  the  time 
of  grafting;  but  the  Aucuba,  the  tissues  of  which  are  less 
dense,  is  cut  down  to  within  four  to  eight  inches  above  the 
gi-aft  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

Side-grafting  with  .vn  Oiu.ique  Cleft. — The  scion  E  is  the 
the  top  of  a  branch  of  holly.     The  lower  part  of  it  is  repre- 
sented at  B  with  a  sloping  cut 
(C)  on  both  sides,  and  with  the 
v^,        y^\(  "'  back  of  the  slant  much  longer 

^yv^i>,  ^/Y^  °'^  t^"'  outside.     An  oblique 

L^'--y^^^^/!-):Jo  ^  incision   (D)   is   made   in   the 

stock  (A)  by  cutting  through 
the  bark  and  alburnum  in   a 
\i  |in       J         \'j  )  <-^>(r    ^         slanting  direction  with  refer- 
f\'M       m"       It,/  once  to  the  axis  of  the  .stock. 

The  scion  will  thus  bo  inclined 

at  an  angle,  and  its  leaves  will 

not    be    embarrassed   by   the 

stock.     It  may  also  be  jjlaced 

in    an     upright    position    bj' 

giving    an    oblique    direction 

to  the  sloping  cut.     It  should 

be  bandaged  with  some  clastic 

material.      A  certain  number 

of    conifers   are,  best   grafted 

with  the  oblique  incision  ;  the  wound  does  not  enlarge  so  much 

as  in  the  case  of  the  vertical  incision,  and  a  slender  scion  is  more 

securely  fixed  in  it.    To  the  group  of  side-grafting  we  might 
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add  the  method  termed  gimlet-graftmg,  in  which  a  gimlet  or 
drill  is  used  to  pierce  an  oblique  hole  from  above  downwards 
throuc^h  the  bark  and  alburnum  without  reaching  the  pith. 
The  mouth  of  the  hole  is  smoothed,  and  the  end  of  the  graft 
is  cut  round  and  pointed  so  as  to  iit  it  properly.  This  method 
is  seldom  used ;  it  should  only  be  employed  on  old  stocks, 
which  do  not  exude  gum,  and  when  it  is  required  to  supply  a 
branch  to  a  very  bare  stem. 

Teeatmest  aeteb  Side-grafting  in  the  Alburnum.— It  the 
o-raftiug  has  taken  place  in  the  month  of  April,  the  head  of 
the  stock  should  be  gradually  cut  away,  as  soon  as  the 
cohesion  of  the  parts  seems  to  be  assured,  continuing  the 
operation  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  graft.  But 
if  the  grafting  has  occurred  in  autumn,  the  stock  is  cut,  after 
winter,  to  within  four  to  six  inches  of  the  graft,  preserving  on 
the  heel  the  principal  leaves  and  small  branches,  which  will 
be  removed  afterwards  when  the  graft  has  developed  its  shoots. 
The  heel,  which  serves  at  first  as  a  prop  for  the  young  shoot, 
is  to  be  cut  off  level  with  the  graft,  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoot   shall   have   acquired    sufficient    strength   to   maintain 

itself.— (7.  Baltet. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE     HOUSEHOLD. 

ORANGE-MILK  MUSHROOM. 
(lactarius  dbliciosus.) 
There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this  fungus.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  has  orange-red  milk,  and  which  turns  green 
when  bruised.  These  properties  distinguish  it  at  once  from 
Lactarius  torminosus  or  "  necator,"  the  only  fungus  which  in 
any  way  resembles  it.  This  acrid  fungus  (Lactarius  tormmosus) 
is  somewhat  similar  in  shape  and  size,  and  is  also  zoned.  But 
the  involute  edges  of  the  pileus  are  bearded  with  close  hairs. 
It  is  of  a  much  paler  colour,  and  with  gills  of  a  dirty  white. 
The  milk,  also,  is  white,  acrid,  and  unchangeable  in  colour. 
The  orange-milk  agaric  chiefly  affects  the  Scotch  fir-tree,  and 
is  o-enerfTUy  to  be  found  beneath  the  drip  of  the  branches 
aroimd  the  tree.  It  is  also  found  in  hedgerows  occasionally, 
but  is  most  abundant  in  plantations  of  Scotch  fir  or  larch. 


Orange-milk  llusliroom  (Lactarius  deliciosiia) .  Under  fir  trees,  in  autumn; 
colour,  brown-orange ;  milk  at  fii'Sfc  orange,  then  green  ;  diameter,  three  to 
ten  inches. 

Pileus  smooth,  fleshy,  umbilicate,  of  a  dull  rufous  orange, 
turning  pallid  from  exposure  to  light  and  air,  but  zoned  with 
concentric  circles  of  a  brighter  hue  ;  margin  smooth,  at  first 
involute,  and  then  becoming  expanded ;  from  three  to  five 
inches  across.  Flesh  firm,  full  of  orange-red  milk,  which  turns 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air,  as  does  any  part  of  the  plant 
when  bruised.  G-ills  decurrent,  narrow,  each  dividing  into 
two,  three  several  times  from  the  stem  to  the  edge  of  the 


pileus  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  by  reflected  light,  but  being  trans- 
lucent, the  red  milk  shines  brightly  through  them.  Stem 
from  one  to  three  inches  high,  slightly  bent  and  tapering 
downwards  ;  solid,  becoming  more  or  less  hollow  with  age ; 
short  hairs  at  the  base ;  sometimes  pitted  (scrobiculate). 

Opinions  on  the  Merits  or  Lactarius  deliciosus  as  an 
Edible  Fungus. — "  This  is  one  of  the  best  agarics  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  fully  deserving  both  its  name  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  it  is  held  abroad.  It  reminds  me  of  tender 
lambs'  kidneys." — Dr.  Badham. 

"  Very  luscious  eating,  full  of  rich  gravj-,  with  a  little  of  the 
flavour  of  mussels." — Sowerbv. 

"  Cook  them  well,  and  you  will  have  something  better  than 
kidneys,  which  they  much  resemble  both  in  flavour  and  con- 
sistence."— Mrs.  Hussey. 

Modes  oe  Cooking  Lactarius  deliciosus. — "  The  rich  gravy 
it  produces  is  its  chief  characteristic,  and  hence  it  commends 
itself  to  make  a  rich  gravy  sauce,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  soups. 
It  requires  delicate  cooking,  for,  though  fleshy,  it  becomes 
tough  if  kept  on  the  flre  till  the  juice  is  exuded.  Baking 
is  perhaps  the  best  process  for  this  agaric  to  pass  through 
It  should  be  dressed  when  fresh  and  pulpy." — Edwin" 
Lees. 

Stewed  Deliciosus. — "  The  tourtiere  (or  pie-dish)  method 
of  cooking  suits  Lactarius  deliciosus  best,  as  it  is  firm  and 
crisp  in  substance.  Be  careful  to  use  only  sound  specimens. 
Reduce  them,  by  cutting  across,  to  one  uniform  bulk.  Place 
the  pieces  in  a  pie-dish,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter  on  each  side  of  every  slice.  Tie  a  paper 
over  the  dish,  and  bake  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Serve  them  uj^  in  the  same  hot  dish." — Mrs.  Hussey. 

Deliciosus  Pie. — Pepper  and  salt  slices  of  the  agaric,  and 
place  them  in  layers  with  thin  slices  of  fresh  bacon,  until  a 
small  pie-dish  is  full ;  cover  with  a  crust  of  pastry  or  mashed 
potatoes,  and  bake  gentlj'  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  If 
with  potato  crust,  brown  nicely  before  a  quick  fire. 

Deliciosus  Pudding. — Cut  the  agaric  into  small  pieces ;  add 
similar  pieces  of  bacon,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  garlic 
or  spice ;  surround  with  crust,  and  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Fried  Deliciosus. — Fry  in  slices,  properly  seasoned  with 
butter,  or  bacon  and  gravy  ;  and  serve  up  hot  with  sippets  of 
toast.     A  steak  in  addition  is  a  great  improvement. 


How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Coffee. — According  to  M.  Schadler 
only  balf  tliG  cxuantity  of  finely  ground  coS'ee  is  needed,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  same  strength  of  beverage  obtained  by  the  ordinary  coarse- 
ground  article.  If,  after  Oriental  fashion,  the  ground  coffee  is  crushed 
fine  in  a  roortar,  only  two-fifths  of  the  coai'se  is  needed.  Infusion,  boil- 
ing, or  filtering  through  a  bag,  all  have  the  same  result  as  regards 
strength,  except  that  by  filtering  the  aroma  of  the  coifee  is  better  pre- 
served. 

Preserved  Orange  Peel. — Clean  carefully ;  cut  in  thin  strips  ; 
stew  in  water  until  the  bitterness  is  extracted;  drain  oS  the  water,  and 
stew  again  for  half  an  hour  in  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  allowing  half 
pint  of  water  and  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  peel.  Put  it  aside 
in  jars,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  If  desired,  a  little  cinnamon  and 
ginger  may  be  stewed  with  the  peel,  but  it  is  more  dehcate  cooked  simply 
with  sagar.  Lemon  peel  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  orange  peel.  These  form  pleasant  "  reUshes"  eaten 
mth  cake  or  bread,  or  if  chopped  finely  when  prepared  they  form  excel- 
lent flavouring  for  puddings  and  pies. 

Potatoes  Boiled  or  Steamed. — It  is  stated  at  p.  383  that  potatoes 
become  watery  from  being  covered  with  a  weight  of  water,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  particles  are  not  able  to  expand  and  bui'st  into  flour.  I  ven- 
ture to  chaUenge  that  assertion.  Potato  flour  is  not  so  easUy  compressed 
as  all  that.  I  should  like  to  see  the  pot  of  water  big  enough  to  prevent 
the  potato  flour  from  bursting  during  the  process  of  boihng.  Very  httle 
water  indeed  can  enter  the  potato  during  the  process  of  cooking ;  and  as 
for  its  weight  it  is  virtually  inoperative.  Potatoes  boiled  are  almost  as 
floury  as  potatoes  steamed,  if  the  boiling  has  been  properly  done,  and 
they  are  better  flavoured.  This  is  my  argument  for  boihng — the  potatoes 
are  sweeter.  Does  anyone  doirbt  it  ?  then  let  him  try  a  draught  of  potato 
water,  and  doubt  no  more.  Where  does  the  water  pick  up  that  loathsome 
flavour  ?  Assuredly  from  the  potatoes,  in  the  process  of  boihng.  And  the 
potatoes  must  needs  be  the  better  for  the  loss  ;  and  they  are.  I  thought 
otherwise  at  one  time,  but  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  the  best  mode 
of  cooking  potatoes  is  boihng  them.  The  mode  of  boiling  given  at  p.  383 
is  good.  But  one  water — a  liberal  supply — with  a  handful  of  salt,  wiU 
finish  them  in  stvle,  without  the  trouble  of  several  changes. — D.  T. 
Ftsh. 
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PROGEESSIVE  GARDENING. 

BY  THOMAS  JERROLD. 

To  the  Romans  we  no  doubt  owe  the  elements  of  the  art  of 
gardening.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  they  seem  to  have  carried 
it  to  such  perfection,  that  he  speaks  of  a  single  head  of 
asparagus  weighing  three  pounds,  and  cabbages  so  "  pam- 
pered "  that  the  poor  man's  table  was  not  large  enough  to  hold 
them.  Whatever  progress  we  may  have  made  towards  artistic 
beauty,  I  do  not  think  that  our  kitchen  gardening  of  the 
present  day  very  greatly  surpasses  that  of  our  forefathers. 
Vineyards  planted  in  the  third  century  existed  in  the  eighth 
and  in  the  twelfth.  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks  highl}'  of 
the  vineyards  then  existing  in  Gloucestershire.  In  1512  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  kept  ono  gardener;  yet,  in  Scotland 
gardening  seems  even  then  to  have  progressed  more  rapidly 
than  in  England. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  the 
fierce  Wars  of  the  Roses,  gardening  began  to  occupy  attention, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  this  art  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  magni- 
ficent grounds  of  Nonsuch  were  laid  out.  These  contained 
groves  ornamented  with  trellis  work,  cabinets  of  verdure,  and 
walks  embowered  by  trees.  In  these  gardens,  in  which  wealth 
and  invention  seem  to  have  beeu  lavished,  a  concealed  fountain 
is  mentioned,  which  spurted  upon  all  who  came  within  its 
reach ;  and  this  vulgar  taste  still  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  gardens  of  Holland  House 
and  Hatfield  were  laid  out  in  mazes  and  labyrinths,  and 
with  concealed  pipes,  which  deluged  in  a  moment  unwary 
visitors.  During  the  succeeding  reign,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  description  of  Theobalds,  a  slightly  better  taste  pre- 
vailed. A  large  square  had  its  walls  covered  with  Phillyreas, 
and  a  beautiful  Je^  d'ean  occupied  its  centre;  the  pavtuvrc  had 
many  pleasant  walks,  part  of  which  were  planted  on  the  sides 
with  espaliers,  and  others  were  arched  all  over.  At  the  end, 
a  small  mount,  called  the  Mount  of  Venus,  was  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyrinth. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  gardens  at 
Hampton  Court,  Chatsworth,  and  many  others,  were  laid  out. 
But  with  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne, 
the  perverted  taste  of  the  Dutch  school  of  ornamentation  came 
into  fashion,  and  our  gardens  were  disfigured  by  trees,  ever- 
greens, and  ^shrubs  clipped  into  vile  forms.  In  this  country 
gardening  has  always  been  a  favourite  art ;  it  was  pursued 
by  the  monlis  with  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  perhaps  not  excelled 
in  our  own  day,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  products 
of  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  orchard ;  but  it  received  a  great 
check  in  England  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
Bacon,  Juring  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had  spoken  with 
contempt  of  the  images  cut  out  of  Juniper  and  other  ever- 
geeens  ;  and  after  the  rage  for  the  Dutch  style  began  to  die 
out,  English  gardens  appear  to  have  begun  to  have  a  character 
peculiarly  their  own.  While  the  French  were  clipping  trees 
into  fantastic  shapes,  like  the  Dutch,  until  their  groves  ap- 
peared like  so  many  "  green  trees  set  upon  polos  " ;  and  while 
Marechal  de  Birou  flanked  his  garden  walks  with  nine  thousand 
pots  of  Asters,  we  strove  to  dress  Nature  with  a  freer  and  a 
wilder  grace.  Bishop  Hatchet  described  his  ideal  garden  as 
"a  large,  beautiful  lawn,  edged  with  even  rows  of  trees,  a 
flowery  meadow,  with  a  stream  running  by  it,  a  beautiful 
garden,  a  belvedere,  with  rare  figures  of  composures,"  &c. 
Dryden,  speaking  of  gardens,  says  :  "  The  jilan  must  be  great, 
entire,  and  every  portion — even  the  least — must  have  a  reference 
to  the  whole."  But  Cradock,  according  to  Southey,  goes 
further  than  Dryden,  and  says :  "  Gardening,  in  its  highest 
stage  of  improvement,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem." 
Cradock  refers  rather  to  the  garden  jMilton  describes  as  the 
home  of  our  first  parents,  and  to  the  scene  of  Acrisea's 
bower  of  bliss,  than  to  the  Saardon  Gardens,  where  tables 
and  punch  bowls  were  cut  out  of  evergreens,  and  where  an 
evergreen  stag  with  leafy  antlers  guarded  the  walks.  Con- 
cerning this  kind  of  gardening,  Addison  has  written: — "Our 
gardens  are  not  so  entertaining  as  those  in  Franco  and  Italy, 
where  we  see  large  tracts  of  ground  covered  with  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  garden  and  forest,  which  everywhere  rei^resents  an 
artificial  rudeness  much  more  charming  than  that  neatness 
and  elegance  we  meet  with  in  those  of  our  own  country.     Our 


British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humourmg 
nature,  love  to  deviate  from  her  as  much  as  possible.  Our 
trees  rise  iu  cones,  globes,  and  pyramids  ;  we  see  the  marks  of 
the  scissors  upon  every  plant  and  bush.  For  my  owu  part,  I 
would  rather  look  upon  a  tree  in  all  its  luxuriance  and  ditfusion 
of  boughs  and  branches  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trimmed 
into  a  mathematical  figure;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an 
orchard  in  flower  looks  infinitely  more  delightful  than  all  the 
little  labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre."  Pliny 
thought  gardening  could  not  be  carried  farther  than  it  was 
in  his  time ;  but  no  year  has  passed  for  many  a  cj-cle  in 
which  something  new  has  not  been  added  to  our  gardens. 
Our  nosegays,  indeed  now  gathered  in  British  parterres, 
consist  of  contributions  from  eveiy  part  of  the  habitable 
world. 

In  the  culinary  department  I  fear  that  gardening  has  not 
been  carried  out  with  a  progress  so  rapid  and  so  marked  as 
that  which  distinguishes  the  art  in  the  park,  landscape,  and 
pleasure  ground.  We  have  many  grand  kitchen  gardens  it 
is  true  ;  but  few  to  excel  those  laid  out  and  tended  by  those 
early  gardeners,  the  monks.  Cobbett  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  the  kitchen  garden  at  Wavei'ley  Abbey,  founded  by  GLffard, 
and  inhabited  by  the  first  colony  of  Cistercian  monks  who 
came  to  this  country.  He  tells  us  it  was  the  finest  situation 
for  a  kitchen  garden  he  ever  saw,  and  thus  describes  it : — 
"  It  lay  full  to  the  south;  of  course,  it  had  a  high  hill  to  the 
back  of  it,  and  that  hill  covered  with  pretty  lofty  trees.  The 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  was  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  high,  built  partly  of  flints  and  partly  of  the 
sandstone  which  is  found  in  abundance  iu  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  about  three  feet  through  even  at  the  top.  The 
ground  of  which  the  garden  consisted  had  been  the  sloping 
foot  of  a  hill,  taking  in  a  part  of  the  meadow  that  came  after 
the  hill,  and  lay  between  it  and  the  river  Wey.  A  flat  of 
about  twenty  feet  wide  had  been  made  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  at  the  back  of  this  flat  the  wall  was  erected.  After  the 
flat,  towards  the  south,  began  the  slope,  which  grew  more  and 
more  moist  as  it  approached  the  river.  -At  the  foot  of  the 
garden  there  ran  a  rivulet,  coming  from  a  fish  pond,  and  at  a 
little  distance  from  that  emptying  itself  into  the  river.  The 
hill  itself  was  a  bed  of  sand ;  therefore,  the  flat — at  the  back 
of  which  the  north  wall  stood,  that  is  to  say,  the  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden — must  have  been  niadc  ground. 
The  slope  must  have  been  partly  made,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  too  sandy." 

New  flowers,  new  trees,  we  hear  of  constantly,  but  a  novelty 
iu  kitchen-garden  produce  is  seldom  introduced.  This  may 
be  owing  as  much  to  want  of  purchasers  as  to  the  want  of 
enterprise ;  lohcn  a  new  esculent  appears,  only  such  epicures 
as  Fin-Bee  become  purchasers;  the  housewife  of  the  middle 
class  is  afraid  of  innovations,  she  contents  herself  with  that 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed ;  and  the  same  annual 
routine  of  vegetables,  cooked  in  the  same  old  manner,  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  dinner-table. 

The  French,  who,  to  some  extent,  excel  us  in  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  certainly  not  surpassed  us  in 
laying  out  grounds,  or  as  it  is  more  popularly  termed,  "  land- 
scape gardenJTig."  May  not  this  same  natural  style  of  gardening 
which  we  now  possess  have  had  its  origin  in  the  simple  taste 
first  evinced  in  early  English  gardens,  which  are  described 
in  the  "  Harloian  Sllscellany,"  as  usuallj'  walks  of  sand  made 
perfectly  level  by  rolling  them,  and  between  the  walks  are 
smooth  grass  plots  covered  with  the  greenest  turf,  without 
any  other  ornament  ?  How  easy  the  transition  from  turf  to 
a  few  trees  ;  then  to  a  groiip ;  and,  lastly,  to  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants  in  the  foreground  ! 

In  our  progress  from  the  Dutch  or  formal  school  of 
gardening  to  the  graceful  freedom  of  Kent's  style,  no  doubt 
many  old  gardens  were  sacrificed  needlessly  to  the  rage  for 
improvement ;  and  many  monuments  of  the  talent,  taste,  and 
industry  of  our  forefathers  may  have  thus  been  lost  to  us, 
which  might  otherwise  have  stood  for  years  as  landmarks  iu 
the  history  of  the  art. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  in  gardening  matters  at  least,  was 
conservative,  and  who  had  a  poet's  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  rugged  bea\ity  and  grandeaur  of  antiquity,  speaks  in 
bitter  terms  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fine  old  gardens, 
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and  referring  more  particularly  to  the  then  existing  rage  for 
changing  every  garden  into  a  natural  one,  says  : — "  Nothing  is 
more  completely  the  child  of  art  than  a  garden ;  who  then 
would  clothe  such  a  child  in  the  gipsy  garb,  however  pic- 
turesque it  may  be  ?  " 

All  styles  in  unsuitable  places,  or  carried  to  extremes,  have 
faults,  and  too  enthusiastic  innovators  sometimes  do  great 
haiTQi ;  yet  looking  around  on  our  magnificent  and  picturesque 
domains,  we  must  confess  the  obligations  we  owe  to  landscape 
gardeners  ;  among  whom,  in  our  own  day,  we  reckon  as  not 
least  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  "  that  the  garden  surrounding  the  house,  whether  an 
architectural  terrace  or  bedded  lawn,  must,  of  necessity, 
possess  uniformity;  that  the  shrubbery  immediately  adjoining 
must  partake  of  the  same  character  somewhat  modified ; 
while  the  more  distant  portions  and  the  park  are  willingly 
abandoned  to  the  landscape  gardener." 

Not  only  in  the  grounds  of  the  rich  do  we  see  improved 
taste  displayed  m  gardening ;  true  progress  has  even  begun 
to  be  made  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  few  square  yards  of 
ground  allotted  to  suburban  villas  and  cottages.  Where  our  eyes 
were  offended  by  the  sight  of  a  miniatm'e  geometric  garden, 
bordered  by  scanty  box  and  divided  by  paths  half  a  foot  wide,  we 
now  see  a  more  elegant,  because  a  simpler  and  more  appropriate, 
taste  displayed. 

Without,  therefore,  being  as  sanguine  as  a  writer  in  Once  a 
Week,  who  some  years  ago  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
every  householder  in  London  should  have  a  flourishing  garden 
on  the  roof  of  his  house,  we  may  still  anticipate  continued 
progression  hi  the  art  of  gardening ;  and  hope  soon  to 
see  as  true  a  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  beauties 
of  nature  evinced  in  the  humble  plot  of  the  cottager,  as 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  more  extensive  grounds  of  the 
wealthy. 

SOWING  THE  DESEET. 
One  interesting  fact  mentioned  in  Major  Ross's  paper,  on  his 
"  Visit  to  Kej,"  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  carries 
the  thoughts  back  in  welcome  manner,  to  the  incidents  of  past  ages. 
In  describing  the  Valley  of  Kej ,  the  traveller  notes  the  distribntion 
of  the  date  palm,  which  occurs  in  a  scattered  manner,  but  generally 
in  lines,  over  the  country.  The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  which 
explains  their  growth  by  the  circumstance  of  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  army  having  cast  away  the  seeds  of  the  dates 
they  ate  from  day  to  day,  during  their  memorable  march.  What 
a  link  between  the  present  and  the  past !  The  date  palm,  most 
graceful  and  welcome  of  nature's  boons  to  the  inhabitants  of  arid 
regions — does  not  every  artist  who  has  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  rich 
golden  sunshine  of  Orient  lands  attest  the  fact  in  his  work  ?  —the 
palm,  recognition  of  which  from  a  distance  is  at  once  indicative  of 
the  oasis  and  the  living  spring,  a  link  of  connection  between  the  age 
of  "  Macedonia's  madman,"  and  the  nineteenth  century  !  There  is 
sentiment — nay,  even  poetry,  in  the  thought ;  and  we  will  cherish 
the  legend,  even  though  what  logicians  call  proof,  be  wanting.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  A  late  Australian  traveller — Mr.  Allan  Cun- 
ningham (not,  of  course,  the  poet  and  sculptor  of  that  name,  but  the 
explorer,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  of  the  Darling  and  Bris- 
bane rivers,  and  of  the  numerous  affluents  belonging  to  the  extensive 
basin  of  the  former)  was  in  the  practice  of  carrying  with  him  a  bag 
of  peach  stones,  on  his  journeys  into  the  wilderness  of  the  interior, 
and  of  burying  a  few  in  the  ground  wherever  he  found  a  suitable 
spot,  under  the  hope  that  their  produce  might  at  some  future  period 
afford  welcome  relief  to  the  wayfarer.  The  soldiers  of  Alexander's 
army  threw  away  their  date  stones,  and  they  took  root  spontaneously ; 
the  modern  explorer  of  the  Australian  "bush"  deposited  his  peach 
stones  in  a  spot  where  he  had  previously  scratched  away  an  inch  or 
two  of  soil. 


HAEDT  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  EOUND  LONDON. 

(Feom  May  16th  to  22nd,  inclusive.) 

by  our  own  reporters. 


How  to  Destroy  Moss  and  other  Weeds  on  Walks.— What 
IS  the  best  and  cheapest  remedy  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  and  moss 
in  gravel  paths  ?  Those  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  edged  with  tiles,  those 
m  other  parts  are  edged  with  tm-f .     I  have  used  refuse  salt,  hut  that 

destroys  the  turf .— T.  N. [We  can  recommend  you  nothing  better  than 

salt—care  being  taken  to  prevent  its  spreading  so  as  to  injure  the  turf.  A 
good  plan  to  prevent  its  being  washed  to  the  sides  of  the  walk  is  to  place 
a,  small  ndge  of  sand  along  either  side,  about  six  inches  from  the  edging, 
for  a  few  days,  until  the  danger  is  past.  The  salt  may  be  applied  in  a  dry 
state,  or  with  boUing  water,  which  is  the  quickest.  Whatever  you  apply  to 
kiU  the  weeds  is  liable  to  be  washed  by  rain  to  the  sides,  and  so  may 
destroy  the  turf.    Hand-picking  is,  therefore  safest.] 


Abelia 

Convolvulus 

Kalmia 

Saxifraga 

triflora 

Cneorum 

angustifolia 

pyi-amidalis 

Achillea 

Corydalis 

Lathyrus 

Rhei 

ClavennEe 

aurea 

pisiformis 

tenella 

tomentosa 

Cotoneaster 

Lilium 

valdensis 

Adonis 

acuminata 

immaculatum 

Schivereckia 

a?stivalis 

buxifolia 

Linum 

podolica 

Allium 

micropliylla 

campanulatum 

Schizanthua 

narcissiflorum 

rotundifolia 

percnne  roseum 

pinnatus 

Schoenopraaixm 

thymifolia 

Myosotis 

Scilla 

triquetnim 

Crambe 

azorica 

Cupaniana 

Aiichusa 

tatarica 

Onobrychi3 

Sedum 

hispanica 

Delphinium 

petraea 

asiaticum 

Anemone 

formosum 

Ornithogalum 

stenopetalum 

alpina 

Diauthus 

umbellatum 

Sempervivum 

palmata 

corsicus 

Ornus 

ciliatum 

Anthyllis 

neglectus 

europasa- 

Silene 

viilneraria  var. 

squarrosus 

Orobus 

caucasica 

Aqiiilegia 

Tymphrestus 

erectus 

maritima 

atrata 

Dictamnus 

hirsutus 

mollis 

atropurpurea 

Frasinella 

variegatuB 

quadridentata 

cierulea 

Erica 

Papaver 

Smilacina 

elata 

hibemica 

armeniacum 

racemoaa 

Ottonis 

Er  odium 

bracteatum 

Sophora 

Arenaria 

petrseum 

Pentstemon 

flavesceuB 

hispida 

Frasinella 

glaber 

Spergula 

Artemisia 

americana 

Jeffreyanus 

rubra  var. 

frigida 

excelsior 

ovatus 

Spirasa 

stelleriana 

pannosa 

Scouleri 

betulsefolia* 

Asperula 

viridie 

Plantago 

Thermopsis 

azurea  setosa 

Galega 

maxima 

fabacea 

taurina 

oflacinalis 

Polemonium 

Thymus 

Asphodelus 

orientalis 

humile 

pannonicus 

ramosus 

Geranium 

Potentilla 

vulgaris 

Aster 

eriostemon 

Russelhana 

Tradescantia 

alpinus 

gynmocaule 

Primula 

virginica    and 

Astragalus 

GnaphaUum 

auriculata 

vars. 

tristis 

arenarium 

luteola 

Tragopogon 

vimineua 

Gunnera 

Pyrethrum 

porrifoUiis 

Astrantia 

scabra 

roseum 

TrifoUum 

major 

Hemerocalhs 

Pyrus 

fragiferum 

Berberis 

flava 

spuria 

incarnatum 

dulcis 

Heuchera 

Quercus 

pratense 

Calendula 

americana 

coccinea 

Trillium 

officinalis 

ribifoha 

Ranunculus 

pictum 

Campanula 

Hydrophyllum 

glacial  is 

Tulipa 

agsregata 

virginicum 

Rosa 

prgecox 

alpina 

Iberidella 

Sabini 

Va^cJnum 

nobilis  alba 

rotundifolia 

sericea 

stamineum 

Cardamine 

Iberis 

Roses 

venustum 

latifolia 

gibraltarica 

garden  vars. 

Valeriana  sp. 

macroptLylla 

linifoha 

Rubus 

Veronica 

rotundifolia 

Iris 

blfionis 

caucasica 

Carex 

graminea 

deliciosus 

fruticulosa 

pendula 

lurida 

spectabilis 

peduncular  is 

Castanea 

nepalensis 

Salvia 

ruthenica 

vesca 

paUida 

arctica 

Teucrium 

Celtis 

Pseudacorus 

pratensis  var. 

Vicia 

occidentalis 

sambucina 

Sambucus 

Sepium 

Clematis 

sibirica 

laciniata 

Viola 

azurea 

Swertii 

nigra 

canadensia    ' 

CoUetia 

tenuifolia 

Saxifraga 

elatior 

horrida 

triflora 

ceratophylla 

persicifolia 

Collinsia 

Juglans 

crustata 

Waldsteinia 

bicolor 

nigra 

lantoxana 

geoides. 

GARDEHING   BOUlfD   LONDON. 

(during  the  present  week.) 
by  our  special  reporter. 


PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department. — AUamandas,  Statices,  and  other 
specimen  plants  brought  into  flower  in  stoves  are  now  transferred  to 
conservatories,  where  they  occupy  the  warmest  places.  The  coolest 
parts  of  these  structures  are  furnished  with  New  Zealand  plants, 
Heaths,  &c.  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  are  neatly  staked,  and  a  httle  weak  manure  water  is  given 
to  them  occasionally,  as  well  as  to  most  other  quick-growing  soft- 
wooded  plants.  Climbera  on  pDlars,  as  well  as  those  trained  on 
rafters,  are  judiciously  thinned  and  tied,  permitting  the  shoots  to 
hang  in  graceful  festoons.  Passion-flowers,  such  as  hybrida  flori- 
bunda,  princeps,  and  regalis ;  Hardenbergia  monophylla,  Kennedya 
rubicunda,  Tropa3olnms,  and  Fuchsias,  contribute  to  the  decoration 
of  cool  houses  j  and  in  stoves,  Stephanotis,  Hoya  camosa,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourii  and  splendens ;  AUamandas,  Ipomasa  Horsfallise, 
Bougainvilleas,  Jasminums,  Cissus,  Bignonias,  &c.  Camellias,  Oranges, 
and  Azaleas  are  frequently  syringed,  kept  well  shaded,  and  rather  close ; 
sometimes  a  little  clear  manure  water  is  given  to  them.  These  are 
also  pruned  into  shape,  even  those  that  have  already  been  cut  back 
are  now  being  gone  over  a  second  time  in  order  to  induce  stocky 
growth.  Bulbous  plants  are  placed  on  shelves,  and  are  being  gradually 
dried  off.     Orchids  enjoy  a  uniformly  moist  temperatm'e,  and  those 
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in  flower  are  removed  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  or  to  an  inter- 
mediate house,  where  they  receive  additional  shade,  and  by  being 
also  kept  cooler  their  blooming  season  is  considerably  prolonged. 
Suspended  baskets  and  blocks  on  which  plants  are  growing  are 
occasionally  taken  down  and  steeped  in  chilled  water  to  ensure 
thorough  saturation.  Fire-heat  is  greatly  economised  by  shutting 
up  early,  and  air  is  given  with  caution.  Ferns  receive  plenty  of 
moisture  and  shade,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  gro\vth 
of  specimen  plants  of  Blechnums,  Lomarias,  Dicksonias,  &c.,  they  are 
being  shifted  a  second  time. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  are  now  nearly  emptied  of  bedding 
plants,  which  are  placed  in  sheltered  positions  out  of  doors.  Where 
large  specimen  Fuchsias  are  required  they  are  again  shifted  into  rich 
rather  rough  material.  Petunias  are  shifted  as  they  advance,  pinched 
so  as  to  induce  stubby  plants,  and  their  flowers  are  also  picked  off 
until  the  plants  attain  a  good  size ;  their  growth  is  encouraged  by 
weak  applications  of  manure  water.  Some,  however,  prefer  growing 
them  without  stimulants  until  after  they  have  set  their  bloom. 
Carnations  are  top-dressed  and  staked,  and  the  most  forward  removed 
to  the  conservatory.  Where  the  production  of  really  good  blooms  is 
aimed  at,  only  a  few  are  retained  on  each  plant.  Annuals  sown  in 
pots  for  conservatory  decoration  are  kept  near  the  glass,  and  have 
plenty  of  air.  Clirysanthemums  are  shifted  as  they  require  it,  some 
removing  all  shoots  coming  directly  from  the  root  except  one,  that  is 
in  cases  in  which  the  plants  are  required  for  exhibition.  They  are 
kept  in  cold  frames,  well  aired,  trained,  and  stopped,  they  are  also 
placed  on  beds  of  ashes  in  open  sheltered  places,  frequently  syringed 
and  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of  water.  The  finer  kinds  of 
Polyanthus  are  being  divided  and  potted  into  a  compost  of  good  loam, 
enriched  with  leaf-mould  or  well  decayed  cow  manure  ;  they  are  then 
put  in  frames,  well  shaded  for  a  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
properly  established,  will  be  placed  outside  in  sheltered  positions, 
from  both  cold  winds  and  sun.  Antirrhinums  for  indoor  blooming 
are  shifted  as  required ;  those  thought  unworthy  of  being  kept  are 
jjlanted  outside.  Young  plants  of  Phloxes  are  potted  singly  as  soon 
as  properly  rooted.  Auriculas  are  kept  in  frames,  from  which  the 
lights  are  removed  when  practicable  ;  they  are  protected  from  heavy 
I'ains.  Heartsease  in  pots  are  kept  in  frames  facing  the  north  ;  they 
are  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery.— Most  kinds  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  are  now  beautifully  in  bloom.  Hedges  of  Privet, 
Elder,  or  Hornbeam,  rapidly  making  growth,  are  gone  over  and 
pruned  with  the  knife.  Borders  in  front  of  shrubberies  are  neatly 
trimmed,  and  in  addition  to  the  herbaceous  and  dwarf-growing 
plants  which  they  contain,  all  empty  spaces  are  being  made  np  with 
Gladioli,  turned  out  of  pots,  dwarf  Dahlias,  and  any  plants  that  can 
bo  spared  from  the  stock  of  bedding  material.  Ranunculuses  and 
Irises,  especially  in  damp  ground,  constitute  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
theso  borders.  The  unfavourable  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
rendered  it  advisable  to  delay,  for  a  time,  the  planting  out  of  tender 
plants  ;  which,  where  turned  out,  have  made  no  progress,  except 
in  well  -  sheltered  places.  This  week,  however,  has  been  more 
encouraging ;  and  furnishing  beds  with  summer  plants  has  more 
earnestly  engaged  attention,  the  hardier  plants  0!ily  being  used  first. 
Edgings  arc  made  to  beds  of  ono  or  two  lines  of  Sempervivums  or 
Eoheverias,  Cerastiums  turned  out  of  pots,  Cineraria  maritima, 
Centaureas,  Saponarias,  Violas,  &c.  The  hardier  Pelargoniums  are 
also  being  planted  out,  but  such  things  as  Heliotropes  and  Perillas 
are  withheld  for  a  time.  Unless  in  wai-m  and  sheltered  situations 
Dahlias  have  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the  open  ground.  In  sub- 
tropical gardens  but  little  has  yet  been  done  further  than  having  the 
edgings  made  up,  the  beds  prepared  and  licld  in  readiness  to  bo 
filled  when  convenient.  Hardy  edgings,  such  as  Euonymuses, 
Santoliuas,  Ivies,  &c.,  are  being  pruned.  Aralia  Sieboldii  has  stood 
the  winter  out  of  doors  near  London  unccathed,  and  is  now  putting 
forth  young  shoots.  Greon.lcaved  Yuccas  in  pots  are  being  plunged 
in  the  lawns  where  they  aro  required  to  form  isolated  specimens. 
Uollyhock.s  pusliiug  many  shoots  have  them  all  removed  to  three  or 
so,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  crowns  ;  and,  wlioro  not  in 
prominent  positions,  ,a  mulcliing  of  rotten  manure  is  placed  around 
their  roots.  I'liloxes  aud  Pcntstcmons  are  top  dressed  with  well- 
decayed  manure,  slightly  forked  in.  Hardy  annuals  sown  last 
mouth  aro  being  transplanted  ;  those  from  September  sowings  are  in 
full  bloom.  Sowings  of  Mignonette,  Saponaria,  Xcmophila,  Collinsias, 
&c.,  for  lato  flowering,  aro  still  being  made  in  shady  borders,  from 
which  they  may  be  transplanted.  Lophospermums,  Cobasas,  Tropico- 
lums.  Sweet  Peas,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  other  climbing  subjects  are 
planted  where  they  can  receive  a  little  sujiport.  Roses  are  being 
mulched,  and  syringed  occasionally  ;  somolinics  with  tobacco-water. 
Choice  Rhododendrons,  and  other  shrubs,  aro  also  being  mulched, 
either  with  decayed  loaves  or  litter. 


Indoor  Fruit  Department.— Pines,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
colouring,  are  kept  drier  at  the  root,  and  also  as  regards  the  atmo. 
sphere,  than  others ;  those  swelling  fruits  are  assisted  by  moderate 
applications  of  manure  water,  a  bottom  heat  of  85',  and  an  atmo- 
spheric one  of  from  70'  to  80'.  Succession  plants  are  encouraged,  aud 
the  most  forward  of  them  shifted  ;  these  ■will  be  required  for  autumn 
fruiting.  Suckers,  as  they  can  be  procured,  are  twisted  off  and  potted. 
Vines  approaching  maturity  are  kept  at  a  steady  temperature,  and 
a  decrease  of  atmospheric  moisture  is  allowed  with  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  air.  In  order  to  promote  well-coloured  frnit,  as  well  as 
firm,  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  the  supply  of  front  air  is  limited ; 
but  a  little  top  air  is  left  on  day  and  night,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  temperature  maintained  by  fire  heat.  Grapes  generally  are 
being  thinned  and  the  shoots  pinched  and  tied ;  later  houses  are 
allowed  a  little  fire  heat  to  assist  the  setting,  of  the  fruit.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  beginning  to  ripen,  have  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
more  air  than  hitherto.  In  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  red 
spider,  now  that  syringing  has  been  discontinued,  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  smeared  with  sulphur.  Advancing  crops  are  liberally 
syringed  and  the  young  wood  thinned,  only  leaving  that  necessary 
for  next  year's  crop.  Cherries  bearing  fruit,  are  allowed  plenty  of 
air,  and  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  they  are  sparingly  watered. 
Such  trees  as  have  borne  fruit  are  removed  to  temporary  protections 
for  a  time,  where  they  are  freely  supplied  with  water  at  the  root 
and  overhead ;  they  are  afterwards  plunged  in  the  open  gi-ound. 
Figs  are  frequently  stopped,  and  if  shoots  are  not  produced  vigorously, 
weak  applications  of  manure  water  are  given.  Melons  ripening, 
receive  little  water,  as  it  would  spoil  their  flavour ;  those  in  beds 
are  placed  on  tiles,  slates,  or  pieces  of  wood ;  and  such  as  are  on 
trellises  are  supported  by  pieces  of  net,  or  by  a  piece  of  board 
placed  under  each  fruit  and  attached  to  the  wires.  Thinning  the 
wood,  removing  male  flowers,  fertilizing  female  ones,  and  giving 
water  both  at  the  root  and  overhead  are  operations  necessary  in  the 
case  of  advancing  crops.  Cucumbers  also  receive  plenty  of  water, 
and  as  their  roots  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  they  are  top-dressed  with  manure ;  and  to  those  in  a  bearing 
state  manure  water  is  given.  A  few  of  the  strongest  Tomatoes,  and 
best  hardened  off,  are  being  planted  along  the  foot  of  south  walls. 
Of  Strawberries,  another  succession  is  introduced  to  the  forcing 
house. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Bdtchen  Gai'den  Department. — Fruit 
trees  on  walls  are  being  cai"efully  disbudded.  Over. luxuriant  shoots 
are  stopped,  in  order  that  the  sap  may  be  more  equally  distributed. 
Frequent  syringings  from  the  garden  engine  are  given,  and  where 
Aphides  are  present  tobacco-water  is  used.  The  operation  of  training 
and  nailing  the  youngshoots  is  being  attended  to.  Apricots  andPcaches 
are  being  thinned,  diseased  leaves  picked  off,  and  all  suckers  removed. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Cauliflowers  are 
being  transplanted  into  deeply-worked,  well-manured  soil.  Another 
plantation  of  white  Paris  Cos  Lettuce  is  being  made.  The  ground 
intended  for  the  main  crop  of  winter  Greens  aud  Broccoli  is  being 
prepared  by  well  manuring  and  deeply  digging  it.  Those  crops 
generally  succeed  Celciy,  autumn-sown  Onions,  Parsnips,  or  early 
Cabbages,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  New  Zealand  Spinach  is 
being  planted  out,  as  is  also  Basil  in  rich  warm  soil.  A  sowing  of 
Scarlet  Runners  for  a  succession  is  now  made,  also  of  French  Beans, 
and  a  few  of  the  Broad  Windsor.  Some  dwarf  MaiTow  Peas  are  now 
son-n,  and  early  ones  topped  ;  Spinach  for  succes>iion  is  being  so>vii, 
also  a  few  seeds  of  Seorzoncra  and  Salsafy.  A  few  Lettuces  and 
Turnips,  if  required,  are  sown  in  cool  shady  places  ;  sowings  of 
Rampion  and  Com  Salad  are  also  being  made.  Root-crops,  such  as 
Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Turnips  arc  thinned  as  they  advance 
in  growth.  Potatoes  aro  being  hoed,  and  in  some  cases  the  soil 
between  the  rows  is  loosened  with  a  steel  fork;  a  little  earth  is 
drami  to  the  most  forward  of  them.  Ridges  for  Cucumber.!  aro 
being  prepared,  and  the  ground  is  also  being  got  ready  for 
celery. 

NURSERIES. 

SoKT-wooDED  plants  are  being  increased  for  next  season's  soles. 
JIany  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tricolor  Pelargoniums  aro  being  retained, 
and  placed  in  heat  to  yield  cuttings  more  abundantly.  Cinerarias 
from  rooted  slips  are  being  potted  singly  and  kept  in  cold  fi'amos, 
those  from  seed  are  being  pricked  off,  and  the  fni-thest  advanced 
jiotted  into  sixty-sized  pots.  Hard-wooded  grcenhonse  plants,  such  as 
Epacriscs,  Boronias,  &c.,  are  now  being  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  inserted  in  pots  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
brim  with  light  peaty  soil,  a  surfacing  being  added  of  pure  sand. 
Cuttings  of  such  plants  are  taken  off  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  stripped 
of  a  few  of  their  lower  leaves  with  a  pair  of  shears,  and  inserted  iu 
the  pots,  on  which  bell-glasses  aro  placed  j  the  pots  are  then  plunged 
in  gentle  heat,  and  kept  well  shaded.  Rooted  cuttings  of  thcso  aro 
potted  singly  iuto  thumb  pots,  using  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand. 
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Ceropegias,  Allamandas,  and  Bignonias  are  also  similarly  propagated, 
only  larger  cuttings  are  nsed.  Indigof  era  decora,  in  addition  to  being 
grafted,  is  also  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  young  wood, 
about  six  inches  in  length.  Stephanotis  is  increased  from  cuttings, 
having  two  joints,  one  of  which,  divested  of  the  leaves,  is  placed  in 
the  soil,  whilst  the  other,  on  which  all  leaves  are  left,  remains  above 
the  surface.  The  cutting  pots  are  plunged,  in  gentle  heat,  under 
hand-lights.  Booted  cuttings  of  Eoella  ciliata  are  being  potted  off 
singly  into  small  pots.  Mandevillas  and  Maurandias  from  seed  are 
being  potted  singly,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  an  intermediate 
house  well  shaded.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  from  seed  is  pricked 
off  into  a  mixture  of  chopped  sphagnum,  peat,  and  silver  sand,  kept 
rather  close  and  well  shaded.  AUocasia  Jenningsii  is  increased  by 
means  of  the  eyes  that  are  produced  on  its  roots.  Fern  spores  are  still 
sown,  covering  the  surface  of  the  pots  with  pieces  of  glass,  and  placing 
them  in  a  shady  part  of  a  pit ;  those  requiring  potting  are  attended  to. 
Crowns  of  Isolepis  gracilis  are  being  divided  into  small  pieces,  potted 
singly,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  Delphinium  nudicaule  is  so-svn 
in  pans  of  sandy  loam,  in  very  gentle  heat.  Seedling  Rhododendrons 
are  now  being  pricked  off  into  pans  of  sandy  peat,  and  kept  well 
shaded;  rooted  cuttings  are  potted  singly.  Seedlings  of  E.  ponticum 
for  grafting  purposes  are  re-potted  into  six-inch  pots,  and  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  walls  or  hedges ;  these  will  be  operated  on  next 
spring.  Thujas  are  being  grafted  in  close  frames  inside  the  pro- 
pagating house,  and  well  shaded.  Azaleas,  Oranges,  Acacias,  and 
other  plants  of  that  kind  making  growth,  are  being  gone  over  a 
second  time,  and  the  young  wood  pinched  in,  so  as  to  encourage 
another  growth,  and  make  stubby  plants.  If  rightly  treated,  they 
ivill  mature  such  wood  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Young  Vines 
are  potted  into  eight-inch  pots,  and  arranged,  some  along  front 
stages,  and  others  on  centre  stages,  of  houses  in  which  there  is  a 
little  heat. 

Outdoor  Department.— Suckers  on  grafted  and  budded  fruit 
or  other  trees,  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  same  care 
is  also  exercised  in  the  case  of  Eoses.  The  branches  of  Wistaria 
sinensis  are  being  layered  by  sharply  bending  the  branches  into  the 
earth,  where  they  ai"e  fixed  by  means  of  wooden  pegs ;  the  shoots 
are  also  sometimes  cut  half  through  to  facilitate  the  rooting  process. 
Shrubs,  such  as  Berberis,  Cotoneaster,  Spiraea,  Ghent  Azalea,  &c., 
are  being  pruned,  an  operation  which  prevents  them  from  getting 
unshapely.  Shoots  infesting  the  base  of  young  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
are  removed,  none  being  left  below  the  required  head  ;  on  seedlings 
that  have  set  fruit,  all  are  picked  off,  except  two  or  three  on  each, 
which  are  merely  left  for  determining  their  value.  Eobinias,  and  a 
few  such  out-door  plants  that  have  been  grafted  on  the  tops  of  tall 
stocks,  which  have  been  bent  down  so  that  the  grafts  might  be 
covered  with  mould,  have,  in  some  cases,  made  good  progress  ;  and 
where  sure  signs  of  union  is  manifest,  they  are  allowed  to  get  up. 
Evergreen  bushes  are  pruned  into  shape,  and  standards  firmly  staked. 
Toung  Aucubas  are  transplanted  into  lines  twelve  inches  apart,  by 
six  inches  plant  from  plant.  Seedling  Deodars  are  also  set  in  rows 
twelve  inches  by  three  inches.  Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in 
pots  are  placed  outside  on  beds  of  ashes ;  those  requiring  it  are  top- 
dressed.     Phloxes  in  pots  are  planted  out  into  beds. 

MAEKET  GARDENS. 

Pkuit  tkees,  especially  Pears,  also  bush  fruit,  present  encouraging 

signs  of  a  fair  crop.     Ground  crops,  notwithstanding  the  backward 

weather  we  have  lately  experienced,  are  looking  well,  though  less 

forward  than  in  more  favourable  seasons.  Early  Cauliflowers  are  being 

obtained  from  plants  reared  under  hand-lights,  in  clumps  of  three 

or  four  together ;  the  next  in  succession  are  those  planted  out  in 

lines,  which,  although  few  of  them  are  as  yet  headed,  promise  an 

excellent  crop  ;  other  plantings  are  coming  on  in  time  to  succeed 

these.     Cos  Lettuces,   grown   between   the   lines   of   early  planted 

Cauliflowers,  are  fit  for  market ;  and  in  succession  to  these  are  those 

planted  between  the  second  crop  of  the  same ;  these  are  now  being 

tied  round  with  strings  of  matting,  to  cause  them  to  blanch.     The 

crop  of  early  Cabbages  is  nearly  consumed.     Leeks  and  Carrots  from 

last  year's  sowing,  also  young  Carrots  raised  in  frames,  are  plentiful. 

Abundance  of  Parsley  and  herbs  are  obtained  from  spaces  under 

fruit  trees.      Neither  Peas  nor  Beans  are  much  grown  in  market 

gardens,  with  the  exception  of  early  ones  ;  these  are  now  in  flower, 

and  pods  are  beginning  to  be  formed.     Spinach  is  plentifully  obtained 

from  early  broadcast  sowings,  made  on  pieces  of  ground  planted 

with  Cabbages  or  CaiJiflowers  ;   now  that  the  Spinach  is  being  cut 

formarket,  the  other  crop  has  more  room  for  development.     Asparagus 

has  not  been  so  good  this  season  as  usual,  owing  doubtless  to  the  cold, 

ungenial  weather;  now  that  a  favourable  change  however  has  set  in, 

better  produce  is  anticipated.     Turnips  from  March  sowings  are  of 

fair  size  and  good  quahty.    Many  of  the  Mushroom  beds  are  exhausted, 

but  a  few  of  them  yet  continue  to  produce  fair  crops.     Cticumbers 


in  frames  are  obtained  in  abundance.  Pine-apples  in  astonishing 
numbers  are  produced  in  some  of  these  establishments,  and  the 
quantities  of  Grapes  and  Strawberries  they  are  now  sending  to  market 
are  wonderful. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  are  regularly  pinched  and  thinned ;  fruits 
inclined  to  be  crooked  are  placed  in  tubular  glasses,  about  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  by  a  foot  in  length.  Vegetable  Marrows  under  hand, 
lights  are  slowly  advancing ;  those  under  baskets,  and  having  the 
assistance  of  a  little  bottom  heat,  have  also  done  pretty  well,  but 
where  they  have  had  no  bottom  heat,  and  only  baskets  for  a  protec- 
tion, they  have  succumbed  to  the  cold  weather ;  such  blanks  are  now, 
however,  made  good  from  the  reserve  stock.  Tomatoes  have  been 
mostly  grown,  two  in  a  six-inch  pot ;  the  furthest  advanced  and  best 
hardened  off  are  planted  [out  about  three  feet  apart,  leaving  the  two 
together  at  the  base  on  both  sides  of  spent  Mushroom  ridges,  and  also 
at  the  foot  of  fences  and  walls.  Lettuces  are  being  tied  with  pieces 
of  matting,  and  young  plantations  are  made  from  those  sown  between 
beds  of  early  Carrots.  French  Beans  sovm  on  the  tops  of  Asparagus 
ridges  have  suffered  considerably  from  cold,  those  in  sheltered  places 
are  doing  well ;  and  the  earliest  ones  sown  in  frames  are  having  their 
protection  removed.  Another  main  sowing  is  being  made  in  lines  with 
a  row  of  Lettuces  between  them.  Young  Onions  from  early  spring 
sowings  in  frames,  have  the  frames  removed,  and  the  crop  is  now  in 
a  fine  condition  to  succeed  the  autumn-sown  ones  for  salading. 
Eadishes  are  being  sown  in  six  feet  wide  beds.  Young  Celery  plants 
are  transplanted  in  the  open  ground  in  beds,  in  rows  six  inches  apart, 
and  two  or  three  inches  plant  from  plant,  with  eighteen-inch  alleys 
between  the  beds ;  in  some  cases  they  are  only  in  lines,  not  in  beds, 
but  here  the  lines  are  eight  or  nine  inches  apart ;  a  line  of  them  is 
also  planted  between  rows  of  Cabbages.  Young  Cabbages  for  Cole- 
worts  are  being  planted  between  lines  of  Moss  Eoses  under  fruit 
trees  ;  Stocks,  for  producing  cut  flowers,  are  also  planted  in  a  similar 
situation.  Cabbages  are  also  planted  in  spaces  emptied  by  the 
removal  of  early  ones  for  market.  Bush  fruits  that  have  been  layered 
have  some  earth  laid  over  their  shoots.  Loosening  the  soil  among 
growing  crops  is  assiduously  persevered  in. 


MY  WINDOW  IVY. 
Over  my  window  the  Ivy  climbs, 

Its  roots  are  in  homely  jars  ; 
But  all  the  day  it  looks  at  the  sun, 

And  at  night  looks  out  at  the  stars. 

The  dust  of  the  room  may  dim  its  green, 

But  I  call  to  the  breezy  air ; 
'  Come  in,  come  in,  good  friend  of  mine ! 
And  make  my  window  fair." 

So  the  Ivy  thrives  from  day  to  day. 

Its  leaves  all  turned  to  the  light ; 
And  it  gladdens  my  soul  with  its  tender  green, 

And  teaches  me,  day  and  night. 

— Hearth  and  Home. 


The  Gardener  and  the  Owls. — Cm-  highly  esteemed  correspon- 
dent Mr.  J.  Barnes  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  natural 
history.  The  following  is  one  of  his  adventures  when  on  this  usually 
peaceful  pm-suit,  when  head  gardener  at  Bieton : — "  One  bam  owl's  nest 
that  I  knew  was  in  the  hollow  of  an  immensely  large  ivy-clad  elm  tree 
that  stood  on  the  lawn  at  no  great  distance  from  the  mansion.  I  never 
can,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall,  forget,  how  terribly  I  was  once  taken 
aback,  on  a  visit  to  this  nest,  one  evening  in  the  month  of  September.  I 
was  crossing  the  lawn,  when  there  arose  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  I  ran 
under  the  leeward  side  of  this  tree  for  shelter.  Hearing,  while  standing 
there,  the  young  owls  hissing  and  snapping  their  beaks,  at  once  suggested 
to  me  to  run  up  and  have  a  look  at  them.  The  entrance  to  their  den  was 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  tree,  as  stated, 
was  clothed  with  large  strong  ivy.  Up  I  clambered,  and  no  sooner  had  I 
aiTived,  and  was  about  having  a  peep,  when,  in  an  instant,  I  was  furiously, 
and  desperately,  attacked  by  both  owls.  Oh,  what  a  battering  with  their 
wings — pecks  with  their  beaks — scratches  and  pinches  with  their  claws — ■ 
I  did  receive  from  those  two  desperate  beauties !  I  was  in  no  small 
danger  of  losing  my  eyes,  or  of  getting  battered  down  from  the  tree.  I 
slunk  down  the  best  way  I  could,  keeping  my  face  as  well  sheltered  and 
as  near  the  tree  as  possible ;  unfortunately  my  cap  was  torn  or  battered 
off,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  and  my  poor 
head  received  a  terrible  combing,  battering,  scratching,  and  pecking. 
When  I  arrived  on  the  ground,  I  was  stiU  the  object  of  an  unmerciful 
attack.  I  ran  with  all  speed  to  a  large  Portugal  laurel  tree,  hard  by. 
Mine  enemies  were  still  whu'ling  round,  and  watching  me.  I  took  out 
my  knife  and  cut  off  a  branch,  trimming  off  the  side  branches  and  leaving 
the  leaves  on  the  summit.  I  then  sallied  forth,  with  pretty  good  assurance, 
in  defence,  followed  by  mine  enemies  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
branch  I  kept  whirling  about,  and  kept  them  at  bay,  till  they  were  tired 
of  my  company.  I  assure  you  I  was  very  glad  to  get  quit  of  such 
society." 
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THE   GAEDBN. 


COVENT    GARDEN    MARKET— May  24:tli. 


Fl0"wers. — Those  in  pots  cMely  consist  of  Calceolarias  with  well 
formed  flowers  beautifully  marked.  Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds,  some  of 
the  show  varieties  bearing  very  large  trusses  of  bloom.  There  are  also 
good  examples  of  the  Golden-rayed  Lily;  sweetly  scented,  doable-flowered 
Gardenias  ;  well  bloomed,  gracefully  grown  plants  of  single  and  double 
Fuchsias  ;  Petunias,  both  single  and  double,  and  of  various  colours  ;  fine 
collections  of  Heaths,  a  few  small  plants  of  Azaleas,  Roses.  Rhododen- 
drons, Hydrangeas  with  immense  flower  heads,  and  many  other  note- 
worthy plants.  In  addition  to  those  in  flower,  we  noticed  several  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  such  as  Caladiums,  Begonias,  Dracaenas,  small  Pakns, 
and  a  great  variety  of  Club  Mosses  and  Ferns  ;  the  last  included  the 
more  graeefol  forms  of  Adiantum  and  Pteris,  some  of  the  more  easQy 
grown  Polypodiums,  a  few  Aspleniums,  and  white  and  yellow-powdered 
Gymnogrammas.  In  addition  to  these,  hardy  shrubs  in  pots  are  supplied 
in  great  abundance,  and  consist  of  Aucubas,  Euonymnses,  the  finer  kinds 
of  Maples,  Box,  dwarf  Cypresses,  and  other  small  Conifers.  Cut  blooms 
and  hardy  flowering  plants  are  also  liberally  supplied. 


PRICES  OF  JRUIT. 


Apples isieve 

Cherries     per  box 

Chestnuts bushel 

Filberts    lb. 

Cobs   lb. 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb. 


s.  d.       s.  d. 

3  0  to  6    0 

2  0       3    6 

8  0      15    0 

0  6        10 

0  6        10 

0  0  to  12    0 

PRICES    OP    VEGETABLES. 


Lemons  100    7 

Oranges 100    6 

Pine  Apples  lb.    8 

Strawberries oz.    0 

Walnuts  bushel  10 


s.  d. 

10  0 

13  0 

12  0 

1  3 
23  0 

2  0 


Artichokes  per  doz. 

Asparagus per  lOO 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Bjet,  Rei doz. 

Broccoli  bundle 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

CauUaowjr  (hand-glass) 
doz. 

Celery bundle 

Chilies per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

p]udive doz. 

Fennel    bunch 

French  Beaus  ...per  100 

Garlic  lb. 

Hci'bs    bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

Leeks bunch 


0  to  6 
0      10 


0 
0 

2  6 

3  0 

1  6 

2  0 
0    0 


Lettuce  (Paris  cos)  each. 

Mushrooms   pottle 

Mustard&  Cress,  puunet 

Onions bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley,  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peas,  Coujiaental,  quart 

Dj.  English  do. 

Potatoes  bushel 

Kidney  do. 

Radishes    doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Shallots   lb. 

Spinach    bushel 

Tomatoes. .small  punnet 
Turnips    bunch 


0  4 

2  0 

0  2 

2  0 
0  6 

3  0 
0  9 

2  0 
8  0 
i  0 

4  0 
0  6 

0  « 

1  0 
0  9 
0  9 
0  4 

3  0 
0  4 
0  3 


to  0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
4 
1 
4 
0 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 


SOCIETIES,   EXHIBITIONS,  &C. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  REaENT'S  PARK. 
(May  22nd  and  23rd.) 

The  weatlier  during  tho  two  days  on  whieli  this  show  was  held  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  display  of  plants,  although  perhaps  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers  to  that  of  preceding  years,  was  nevertheless  all  that 
could  bo  desired.  Azaleas  were  abundant  and  brilliant ;  of  these,  six 
specimens,  including  two  white  ones,  Yesta  and  Gledstanesi,  and  four 
red-coloured  ones,  named,  coronata,  conqueror,  gem,  and  Extranii  were 
remarkable  for  large  size.  These  farmed  pyramids,  some  sis  feet  through 
and  nearly  nine  feet  in  height,  and  so  densely  were  they  bloomed  that 
the  foliage  was  hardly  distinguisbable.  In  addition  to  obtaining  the 
first  prize  in  their  class  these  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  superior 
cultivation.  On  smaller  plants  were  some  very  hue  flowers,  but  to  these 
we  have  alluded  on  former  occasions. 

Roses  in  pots,  both  from  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  though  really 
meritorious,  were  nevertheless  scarcely  so  fine  as  were  shown  last  week 
at  South  Kensington.  Several  boxes  of  cut  blooms  beautiful  in  colour 
and  form  were  also  contributed. 

Cape  Heaths,  in  the  form  of  specimen  plants,  were  well  represented, 
and  some  staged  in  miscellaneous  collections  were  beautifully  grown  and 
flowered.  Amongst  them  wore  plants  of  Erica  coccinea  minor  over  three 
feet  through,  compact  and  well  flowered  :  K.  caudidissima,  four  feet 
in  diameter  ;  tricolor  elegans,  massive  plants,  fully  four  feet  through,  and 
the  same  in  height ;  Massoni,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  tbrough,  the 
points  of  the  sboots  bearing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  \yhorl3  of  showy 
flowers.  Amongst  smaller  plants  wo  also  noticed  nice  examples  of 
E.  SpriugeUi  and  Devouiana.  both  fine  dark-flowered  kinds,  depressa 
multitloi"a,  elegans,  delecta,  and  others. 

Specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  in  beautiful  condition,  large 
and  finely  flowered.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Clerodondron  Bal- 
fourii,  well  furnished  both  with  leaves  and  flowers  ;  Dracophyllum  gracile 
fully  foxir  feet  through ;  Tremandiu  ericifoliu,  a  plant  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  densely  furnished  with  ma^sses  of  graceful  shoots 
bearing  abuudituco  of  bloom;  Pinielea  Hendersoni,  a  complete  mass  of 
soft,  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  and  some  fine  plants  of  Aphelexis,  Genetylhs, 
and  Dipladenias,  the  last  scarcely  in  perfection. 

Two  fine  collections  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  were  furnished,  one 
being  superior  to  the  other  in  haWng  flowers  of  finer  form,  whilst  the 
other  excelled  in  possessing  pure  and  distinct  colours  j  both  groups  were, 
however,  examples  of  great  perfection. 


Show  Pelargoniums  were  also  represented,  but  in  the  amateurs'  class 
only,  and  these,  except  one  coUeetion,  -were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  often 
seen  them.  Among  first-prize  kinds  the  following  were  particularly 
worthy  of  mention,  \*iz..  Maid  of  Honour,  Fair  Rosamond,  and  Patroness. 

Orchids  were  tolerably  good.  Besides  those  staged  in  classes  specially 
set  apart  for  them,  several  fine  kinds  were  noticeable  amongst  miscel- 
laneous collections  of  plants.  Amongst  Dendrobiujus,  Devoniauum,  for- 
mosum,  and  nobile  were  the  best ;  there  were  also  some  good  plants  of 
Cypripedium  villosum,  Lowii,  caudatum,  and  fine  broad  petalled  varieties 
of  barbatum;  Of  Aerides  there  were  some  good  plants,  such  as  Fieldingii, 
Warnerii,  with  beautiful  light,  rosy,  purple  flowers,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  odoratum  ;  Anguloa  macrantha,  with  beautiful  canary- coloured  flowers, 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  rich  tints  of  some  of  the  others.  The 
most  beautiful  Orchid  in  the  show  perhaps  was  Saccolabiumretus'om,  with 
two  spikes  of  bloom  in  splendid  condition ;  there  were  also  several  flue 
Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Lielias,  and  others ;  likewise  a  prettily 
bloomed  httle  plant  of  Chysis  Limmiughii. 

Of  Ferns  there  was  a  good  supply,  both  of  tree,  ordinary,  and 
filmy  kinds.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  a  grand  specimen  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  fully  four  feet  through,  and  densely  furnished  with 
fine  healthy  dark-green  foliage.  There  were,  moreover,  several  smaller 
plants  of  the  same,  and  some  fine  examples  of  A.  coucinum  latum,  inter- 
medium, tenerum,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  we  noticed  a  fine  example  of 
Asplenium  Nidus,  vAth.  fronds  nearly  five  feet  in  length  and  ten 
inches  in  width  ;  these  more  resembled  young  Banana  leaves  than  those 
of  Ferns.  There  were  likewise  a  grand  plant  of  Lomaria  Gibba,  with 
fronds  about  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  breadth  ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gleichenia  semi-vestita ;  some  pretty  Uttle  plants  of  Cheil- 
anthes  elegans,  Pteris  scaberula,  &c. 

Prizes  were  otfored  to  nurserymen  for  a  group  of  flower-garden  plants 
in  pots  or  boxes  arranged  for  effect  j  in  this  class  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson, 
St.  John's  Wood,  were  the  only  competitors.  They  staged  a  charming 
group,  edged  with  Echeveria  seeunda  glauca  ;  nest  to  that  was  a  border 
of  golden  Feverfew,  then  a  border  of  Colens  VerschatTeltii ;  at  the  back 
of  those  were  arranged,  in  boxes  ten  inches  by  ten  inches,  sevenxl  kinds 
of  alpine  plants,  either  remarkable  for  their  flowers  or  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foUage  j  these  were  reUeved  by  other  boxes  containing  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Petunias,  dwarf  Pelargoniums,  Mimuluses,  &c.  The 
background  of  this  group  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  fine  kinds  of 
variegated  Yuccas,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  Aralias,  and  a  few  good  plants  of 
Strelilzia  juncifolia.  In  this  collection  we  also  observed  two  very  line 
varieties  of  Cineraria  maritima,  with  deeply  lacerated  white  leaves. 

Among  the  first-prize  lot  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  were  grand  speci- 
mens in  twelve-incli  pots  of  Cheuunthus  DiUenii,  Linum  flavum  (fine),  two 
good  varieties  of  Iris  germanica,  named  spectabiUs  and  Walner,  the  tirst  a 
deep  pui-ple  and  the  latter  a  lilac  pui-ple  kind  ;  Iberis  correcefolia  (a  fine 
plantforexhibitionpurposes),threePyrethrums,a  double  PiBonia,  Veronica 
verbenacea,  Spirtea  japonica,  and  Ranunculus  acris  plena.  From  Mr. 
Ware  came  a  very  good  plant  of  Astilbe  (Spirj^a)  japonica,  and  two  good 
TroUiuses,  named  europa^us  and  Fortunei,  shown  iu  large  pots,  while  tho 
remainder  of  his  collection  consisted  mostly  of  flat  pans  apparently 
made  up  of  dupUcate  plants  from  store  pots. 

Certiticates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — Golden  Eagle  and 
Enchantress,  two  tricolor  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  ; 
to  forcing  Pink  coccinea,  and  tree  Carnations  Marchioness  of  West- 
minster, Princess  Christian,  Queen  of  Belgians,  and  CaUban,  from  Mr. 
Turner ;  to  pyramidal  stock,  Mauve  Beauty,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean ;  to  Zamia 
cycadaefolia,  Veitchia  Canterburyana,  Kentia  austi-alis,  and  Davallia 
Tyermannii,  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams;  to  Iberis  Pruitii,  from  Mr.  R. 
Parker ;  and  to  Polystiehum  angulare  gracile  Grayii,  vai*.  cristata,  from 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  &  Co.,  of  Exeter. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded,  viz. : — 

ISine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  :  1,  Mr.  J.  Ward,  Leyton ;  2,  Mr.  J.  ^Vlleeter, 
Stamford  HUl ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's  Park.  Six  stove  and  greeuliouso 
plants  :  1,  Mr.  G.  AVard  ;  2,  Mr.  J.  "Wheeler;  3,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  Regent's  Park. 
Six  stove  and  preenhouso  plants  (nurserymeti)  :  1,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  &  Son, 
Kingston  ;  2,  Mr.  Morse,  Epsom;  3,  Mr.  W.  Cutbush,  Barnet,  Herts.  Twenty 
greenhouse  plants  in  eight-inch  pots  (nurserymen)  :  1,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  & 
Sou.  Nine  exotic  Orchids:  1,  Mr.  J.  "Ward ;  2,"  Mr.  Isaac  Hill,  the  Poles,  "Ware, 
Herts;  3,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler.  Six  exotic  Orchids  (amatom-s)  :  1,  Mr.  T.  Godfrey,, 
Ankerwyche  Park  ;  2,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  Twelve  Cape  Heaths  iu  twelve-inch 
pots  (amateurs)  :  1,  Mr.  J.  Word;  3,  Mr.  J.  Wheeler.  Twelve  Cape  Heaths  in 
twelve-inch  pots  (nurser\'raeu) :  1,  Messrs.  J.  Jackson  &  Sou.  Pair  of  Tree 
FoiTis  :  1,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler;  2,  Mi\  B.  S.  Williams.  Six  Palms:  1.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  ;  2,  Mr.  T.  Godfrey ;  3,  Mr.  W.  Cutbush.  Six  exotic  Ferns  (nmateurs)  : 
1,  Mr.  T.  Godfrey  ;  2,  Mr.  K.  Ritchie,  Hampstead ;  3,  Mr.  G.  Wheeler.  Six 
exotic  Penis  (tuirscrymen)  :  1,  ilr,  B.  S.  Williams.  Six  Roses  in  pots  :  1,  Mr. 
Terry,  Youngsbviry,  Wilt,s.  Nine  Roses  in  pots  :  1,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
bimt ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Twenty  roses  in  iiots:  1,  Mr,  C.  Tunior. 
Six  fn"ccuhouso  Azaleas  (amateurs):  1,  Mr.  G.  Neighbour,  Great  Mnrlow ;  2, 
Mr.  ,1.  Wheeler;  3,  Mr,  G,  Wheeler,  Six  greenhouse  Azaleas  (nurserymen)  :  1, 
Mr.  C.  Turner.  Twelve  Azaleas  in  twelve-inch  pot.s  (nurserymen)  :  1,  Mr.  C. 
Tui-ncr ;  2,  MeiJsrs.  Lane  &  Son ;  3,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  Three  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  without  arLiflcial  support:  1,  Mr.  C  Turner;  2,  Messi-s.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  &  Co.  ;  3.  Mr.  J.  WTioclor.  Twelve  Rhododontlrons  in  twelve-inch  pots  : 
1,  Messrs.  Lauo  &  Son  ;  2,  Messrs.  Lucombe.  Piuco,  &  Co.  Group  of  stovo 
and  greenhonso  plants  arranged  for  effect :  1,  Mr.  G.  Morse.  Gronp  of  bedding 
jilants  arranged  for  effect :  I,  Mestirs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons.  Group  of 
Orchids,  Perns,  &c.,  arranKCd  for  effect:  1,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams;  2,  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince.  A;  Co, ;  3,  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Snn.  Twelve  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  :  1,  Mr.  U.  Parker,  Tooting  ;  2,  Mr.  T  S.  Ware.  Tottenham.  Nino  show 
Pelargoniums  (amateurs) :  1,  Mi*.  Ward  ;  2,  Mr.  James  ;  3,  Mr.  Neighbour 

The  following  miscellaneous  prizes  were  awarded  : — 
To  a  collection  of  plants,  from  "Sir  B.  S.  William'*,  a  silver  medal ;  to  eight 
boxes  of  cut  Uoses.  from  Messrs.  Paul  A;  Sou,  Cheshuut,  a  silver  medal;  to  a 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Pyrethrums  and  l*ansies,  and  a  group  of  hardy 
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foliage  plants,  from  Mr.  Ware,  a  silver  meflal ;  to  a  collection  of  Carnations, 
from  Mr.  Turner,  a  bronze  metlal ;  to  a  collection  of  Calceolarias,  from  Messrs. 
Dobson  &  Son,  a  silver  medal ;  to  another  group  of  the  same,  from  Mr.  James, 
a  bronze  medal ;  to  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Smee,  Finsbm-y 
Circus,  a  bronze  modal ;  and  to  a  collection  of  plants,  from  Mr.  Wleeler,  a 
silver  medal.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Pansies,  from  Mr.  James. 


NATIONAL  EORTICULTUEAL  EXHIBITION  AT 

jMANCHESTER. 

Another  noble  show,  and  one  in  some  respects  a  decided  improvement 
on  preceding  ones,  remarkable  for  merit  as  they  have  been.  The  more 
noteworthy  features  were  the  noble  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  shown 
by  Mr.  Baines,  of  Soutbgate ;  the  excellently  grown  roses  of  Mr.  George 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  and  the  many  fine  Orchids  shown  by  various  exhi- 
bitors. The  herbaceous  plants  too  were  a  feature  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  Messrs.  Eollisson,  of  Tooting,  showing  and  winning  with  one 
hundred  plants.  The  select  Orchids  and  other  hothouse  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  ranged  in  the  exhibition  house,  and  the  Eoses,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  hardier  specimens  in  the  tent  annexe,  which,  set  at  right 
angles  with  the  conservatory,  is  now  regarded  as  an  esta,blished  feature  of 
the  show.  The  whole  arrangement  is  much  improved,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  to  whom  these  exhibitions  owe  so 
much. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded,  many  of  them  being  on  a  very 
liberal  scale,  viz. : — 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  :  1,  Mr.  H.  L.  MichoUs ;  2,  Mrs.  B.  Oole  &  Sons ; 
3,  Mr.  J.  Stevenson.  Twelve  Eoses  in  pots  :  1,  Messrs.  Paul ;  2.  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
Miscellaneous  plants  ;  1,  Mr.  Micholls  ;  2,  Mr.  T.  M.  Shuttleworth  ;  3,  Mr.  Dixon. 
Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants :  1,  Messrs.  Eollisson  ;  2.  Mr.  Ware  ;  3,  Messrs. 
Yates.  Ten  Eoses  in  pots  :  1,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ;  2,  Mr.  Fildes.  Orchids  :  1,  Mrs. 
Callender ;  2,  Dr.  Ainsworth  ;  3,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Six  Orchids  :  1 ,  Mr.  Femley ;  2, 
Mr.Broome;  3,  Mrs.  Callender.  Specimen  Orchid :  1, Mr.  Femley;  2,  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalek  ;  3.  Dr.  Ainsworth.  Sixteen  Orchids  :  1,  Mr  B.  S.  Williams  ;  2,  Messrs.  J. 
Brooke.  Six  orchids  :  1 ,  Mr.  WUliams  ;  2,  Mr.  Yates ;  3,  Messrs.  Eollisson.  Green- 
house Azaleas :  1,  Mrs.  Cole ;  2,  Messrs.  Lane.  Ten  Azaleas ;  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Mr.  May  divided  the  first  and  second  prizes  equally.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  :' 1,  Mr.  Shuttleworth;  2,  Mr.  J.Bennett.  Eight  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants ;  1,  Mrs,  Cole  ;  2,  Messrs.  Yates.  Ten  miscellaneous  plants  :  1,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  2.  Mrs.  Cole  ;  3,  Mr.  Dixon.  Thirty  miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for 
effect:  1,  Mr.  Fernley ;  2,  Mr.  Longshaw  ;  3,  Mi'S.  Callender.  Ten  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants:  1,  Mr.  Stevenson;  2,  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son;  3,  Messrs, 
Y"ates.  Eight  Heaths:  1,  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Son;  2,  Messrs.  Eollisson  &  Son. 
Stove  or  greenhouse  ferns  :  1,  Mr.  Stevenson ;  2,  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  Hardy 
ferns :  1,  Mr.  Crowe ;  2,  Mr.  Martin ;  3,  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  Tree  ferns : 
1,  Messrs.  Brooke;  2,  Mr.  Shaw.  Eighteen  hardy  Fems  :  1,  Mr.  Rylance;  2, 
Mr.  Dixon  ;  3,  Messrs.  Eollisson.  Pelargoniums  :  1,  Mr.  Bennett.  Ten  Pelar- 
goniums :  1,  Mr.  Rylance.  Eight  Pelargoniums  :  1,  Mr.  Eylance.  Fuchsias:  1,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Twenty -five  Roses  in  pots :  1,  Messrs.  Paul ;  2,  Messrs.  Lane.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  :  1.  Mr.  Bennett ;  2,  not  awarded  ;  3,  Mr.  Shuttleworth.  Variegated 
or  tricoloured  Pelargoniums  :  1, Mr.  Young;  3,  Mr.  J.  Bennett ;  3,  Mrs.  Howard. 
Group  of  Orchids.  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  plants,  arranged  for  effect:  1,  Mr. 
Yates;  2,  Mr.  Williams  ;  3,  Messrs.  Rollisson.  Thirty  Rhododendrons:  1,  Mi'. 
Yates;  2.  Messrs.  Lane.  Hardy  Conifers  :  1,  Mr.  Shaw;  2,  Mr.  Caldwell;  3, 
Messrs.  Yates.  Hard.y  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  :  1,  Mr.  Shaw.  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias:  1,  Mr.  Barnes;  2,  Mr.  Rylance;  3,  Mrs.  M'Laren.  Cinerarias: 
1,  Mr.  Walduck;  2,  Mr.  Martin.  Succulents:  1,  Mr.  Ware.  Yuccas,  Beaucar- 
neas,  Dasyhrions  :  1,  Mr.  Williams  ;  2,  Mr.  Stevenson ;  3,  Mr.  Shaw.  Dracsenas 
or  Cordyhnes  :  1,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  ;  2,  Mr.  Broome.  One  pair  of  Palms :  1, 
Mr.  Stevenson ;  2,  Mr.  Broome ;  3,  Mr.  Bennett.  One  pair  of  Palms  :  1,  Mr. 
Williams  ;  2,  Mr.  Dixon ;  3,  Mr.  Shaw.  New  and  rare  plants  :  1,  Messrs.  Eol- 
lisson ;  2,  Mr.  Williams  ;  3,  Mr.  Dixon.  Ivies  :  1,  Messrs.  Lane  ;  2,  Mr.  Dixon  ; 
3,  Mr.  Shaw.  Six  plants  suitable  for  dinner-table  decoration  :  1,  Mr.  Yates  ;  2, 
Mr.  Dixon  ;  3,  Mr  Shuttleworth.  "Vase,  Epergne,  or  Centrepiece  for  table :  1, 
Mr.  Yates.  Hand  bouquet :  1,  Mr.  Turner  ;  2,  Mr.  C.  Turaer ;  3,  Mr.  Yates  ;  4, 
Mr.  Rylance,  For  the  most  meritorious  plant  in  the  exhibition :  1,  Mrs. 
Cole;  2,  Mr.  MichoUs.  Cucumbers:  1,  Mr.  Heywood';  2,  Mr.  Cameron;  3, 
Mr.  Hill. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  THE  ENSUING 
MONTH. 

June  3kd. — Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society :  exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Fi-uit ;  to  be  held  in  Coventry. 

June  5th,  6th,  and  7th. — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Ken- 
sington ;  great  Flower  and  Fruit  show. 

June  5th,  6th,  and  7th. — Leeds  Horticultural  Society :  ninth  great 
show  ;  to  be  held  in  the  Eoyal  Park. 

June  12th,  13th,  and  14th. — Floral  Pete,  York :  Eoses,  and  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

June  13th  and  14th. — Lee  and  Blackheath  Horticultural  and  Fieri- 
ctiltural  Society :  summer  exhibition  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables ; 
to  be  held  at  "  The  Cedars,"  Lee. 

June  19th.' — Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington :  exhibition 
of  Flowers. 

Jtme  19th and 20th. — Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  Eegent's  Park:  exhibition 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants. 

June  19th  and  20th. — Brighton  Horticultural  Society:  grand  Eose, 
Fruit,  and  Pela.rgonium  show. 

June  2oth,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th.— Eoyal  Horticultural  Society : 
great  show  of  Plants,  Fruits,  cut  Flowers,  and  Vegetables  ;  to  be  held 
at  the  Lower  Grounds,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

June  26th. — Bishop  Stortford  and  Hertfordshii-e  Horticultural  Society; 
held  at  HaUingbury  Place  :  Flowers  and  Fruit. 

JH?e  27th.— Newcastle-under-Lyne  Horticultural  Society:  exhibition 
Pi  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  ;  to  be  held  in  the  Stud's  Walk. 


NORTH  OF  IRELAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
SHOW. 
The  spring  exhibition  in  connection  with  this  Society  has  taken  place 
in  the  Eoyal  Bota,nic  Gardens,  Belfast.  The  total  number  of  entries  was 
ninety-eight.  The  best  class  was  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  of 
which  there  was  a  numerous  assortment ;  and  of  those  no  particular  set 
of  plants  could  cope  with  the  Azaleas.  The  first  prize  was  a  cup,  presented 
by  Messrs.  Thyne,  of  Glasgow,  and  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Bell, 
Lurgan.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins,  an  amatem-.  The 
display  of  Rhododendrons  was  fine,  the  best  being  owned  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Houston.  There  were  numerous  collections  of  different  kinds  of  plants, 
prominent  among  which  were  some  really  fine  specimens  of  Azaleas, 
Ferns,  Coleus,  &c.  A  quantity  of  magnificent  Ethiopian  Lilies  attracted 
special  attention ;  as  did  also  a  number  of  graceful  Ferns,  foliage  plants. 
Heaths,  and  a  collection  of  smaller  plants.  The  finest  of  the  single  plants 
was  a  splendid  Anthnrium  Scherzerianum,  the  property  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 
A  good  specimen  of  Croton  variegatum  was  also  shown,  beautifully  shaped 
and  well  marked.  The  show  was  open  for  three  days,  but  owing  to  the 
unpropitious  state  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  the 
merits  of  the  show  deserved.  The  amount  awarded  in  prizes  was  nearly 
£200. 


Leicester  Square. — The  riderless  horse  in  Leceister  Sqnare  that 
has  so  long  withstood  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  was  sold  the  other  day 
by  auction  for  £16,  the  liberality  of  the  bid  being  no  doubt  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  this  neglected  work  of  genius  contained  more  than 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  lead.  It  will  be  remembered — for  the 
facts  are  of  recent  date — that  when  the  illustrious  obscurity  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Kings  of  Brentford  sat  astride  this  doleful 
charger,  some  daring  wags  made  their  way  into  the  enclosure,  then 
fenced  with  an  iron  railing,  and  painted  the  equestrian  statue  in  a 
highly  grotesque  manner.  Subsequently  the  monarch  was  tumbled 
out  of  his  seller  the  removal  of  the  figure  that  had  stuck  there  so 
long  leaving  a  ghastly  hole  in  the  poor  animal's  back.  Bit  by  bit  the 
image  of  fallen  greatness  was  broken  np  by  young  thieves,  and 
cariied  oif  to  the  marine-store  dealer  whose  reputation  stood  the 
highest  for  gTving  most  money  and  asking  fewest  questions.  Prepar- 
ations have  been  made  for  the  removal  of  that  greater  part  of  the 
ill-treated  design  which  has  been  more  legitimately  disposed  of;  but 
up  to  a  very  recent  date  it  remained  on  its  pedestal.  There  is 
a  talk  of  selling  Leicester  Square  itself,  and  speculators  are  said  to 
have  their  eyes  on  the  bargain.  The  reserved  price  is  said  to  be 
£30,000.  In  order  to  aUow  intending  purchasers  to  examine  minutely 
the  freehold  property  before  they  bid  for  it,  all  the  railings  that 
formerly  suiTounded  the  square  have  been  removed. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

C.  H.  (Yes  ;  rather  remarkable.  We  may  have  something  to  say  in  reference 
to  them  hereafter). — Great  M-^lveest  (Aponogeton  distachyon*). — F.  M.  (1. 
Litho.spermum  pm-pureo  cieruleum ;  2.  next  week  ;  3.  apparently  Mertensia 
vii'ginica;  4.  Astrantia  major;  5.  Ai-abis  lucida  variegata;  6.  Claytonia 
sibii'ica). — E.  (One  of  the  many  varieties  of  Azalea  pontica). — Mes.  P.  (Your 
Rhododendron  is  known  in  the  Bagshot  Nurseries  as  "Jackson's  Seedling'*), 


Died,  on  the  17th  inst.,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr.  George  Young,  many 
years  gardener  to  W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  aged 
56  years. 

The  Garden  can  ie  liad  in  neatly  covered  monthly  parts. — On  sale 
at  Messrs.  Smith  ^  Son's  ioohstalls,  and  may  be  had  through 
all  hoolisellers.  Part  V.,  for  April,  now  ready,  price  Is.  5d. 
Puhlishincj  Office,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.O. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  the  writer  a/re  reqwired  with  every  cormmwni- 
cation,  though  not  for  publication,  unless  desired.  Letters  or 
inquiries  from  anonymous  correspondents  will  not  he  inserted. 

All  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  The  Gakden  will  he 
answered  hy  the  hest  authorities  in  every  department.  Cor- 
respondents, in  sending  queries  or  coinniunications  of  any  hind, 
are  requested  to  vjrite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

All  comrrvwnications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  add/ressed 
to  William  Eobinson,  "  The  Gaeden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  All  letters  referring  to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
he  addressed  to  Thb  Publishee,  at  the  same  Address. 

Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
quarter,  payable  in  advance.  All  the  back  numbers  may  be  obtained 
through  alj  newsagents  at  the  railway  hook-stalls,  and  from  the 
office. 
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"This  is  an  art 
WMch  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natube." — SlwJcespeare. 


THE     SIX    OF    SPADES. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

Mr.  Oldacre's  Story. —  The  Lady  Alios  {continued). 

The  deer,  said  Mr.  Oldaore,  as  he  resumed  his  story,  having 
scampered  away  from  the  carriage-road,  alarmed  at  the  unusual 
sound  of  Lord  Evelyn's  merry  laugh,  had  turned,  aud  veere 
still  gazing  in  astouishment  at  the  phaeton  going  up  the  park, 
when  another  equipage  reached  the  entrance  gates,  containing 
two  occupants,  almost  as  upright,  and  quite  as  cold,  as  the 
pillars  through  which  they  passed.  These  were  our  noble 
marquis  and  a  friend  of  his  ("  The  Viscount,"  as  he  was  after- 
wards called  by  us ;  Lord  Evelyn's  friend  being  known  as  "  The 
Captain  "),  very  much  resembling  himself,  both  in  the  pallor 
of  his  countenance  and  in  the  haughty  reserve  of  his  demeanour. 
There  they  sat,  straight  and  gloomy  as  a  brace  of  Irish  yews, 
which  could  not  raise  a  berrj' — that  is,  a  smile,  between  them. 

I  was  reading  the  other  daj%  in  one  of  the  books  *  belonging 
to  our  "  village  library,''  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
his  reverence  in  the  corner,  how  that  the  demeanour  of  King 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which  was  almost  sepulchral,  was  ascribed 
partly  to  a  natural  haughtim^ss,  and  parth-  to  habitual  pains 
in  the  stomach,  occasioned  bj'  an  inordinate  love  of  pastry. 
If  the  marquis  and  his  friend  were  similarly  affected,  they 
must  have  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  confectioner's,  and 
stayed  there  until  they  had  cleared  the  counter. 

This  solemnity  of  expression  had  probablj'  been  increased 
by  the  fact,  which  I  afterwards  heard  from  the  postillions, 
that  Lord  Evelyn,  with  his  pair,  h.ad  passed  the  marquis,  with 
his  four,  in  jubilant  derision  and  a  hand  gallop  not  long  before. 
If  the  latter  had  been  drawn  by  four-aud-twenty,  the  former 
would  have  gone  by  him  just  the  same,  for  he  always  would 
be  first.  He  had  a  sincere  affection  for  his  brother,  but  he 
delighted,  as  I  have  heard  him  say,  "  in  cutting  down  old 
'Quis,"  and  when  he  had  pounded  him  in  a  run,  or  bowled  him 
in  a  match,  he  was  happy.  He  was  master  in  all  sports,  save 
one.  The  stern,  imperturbable  marquis  was  a  dead  shot.  If 
all  the  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild  ducks  upon  the  estates 
to  which  he  was  heir,  had  risen  simultaneously,  whirring  and 
quacking  around  him,  he  would  have  selected  his  bird,  and 
slain  him  as  calmly  as  though  there  were  but  one.  And  he 
was  never  so  solemnly  fatal,  as  when,  after  Lord  Evelyn  had 
fired  hurriedly  and  harmlos.sly  his  right  aud  left,  he  deliberately 
"  wiped  "  the  fraternal  "  eye."  I  used  to  load  for  my  lord 
sometimes  in  covert  shooting,  when  all  available  hands  were 
pressed  into  the  service  ;  and  I  remember  him  saying  to  me  on 
one  occasion,  as  he  handed  nic  the  smoking  gun,  "  There's  only 
one  livmg  thing  in  the  world,  Oldacrc,  which  I  thoroughly 
abhor  and  detest,  and  tliat's  a  beastly  woodcock." 

You  begin  to  think,  I  fear,  that  I  am  "  running  to  leaf,"  and, 
therefore,  although  we  gardeners  have  naturally  a  taste  for 
garnisli,  I  must  jiruno  accordinglj'.  After  a  short  visit,  the 
marquis  and  Lord  Evelyn  went  away  with  their  friends  ;  and 
rumours  reached  us  from  the  servants'  hall,  that  the  latter 
had  left  a  brace  of  hearts  behind  them,  in  custody  of  my 
Lady  Alice.  The  duke,  it  was  .said,  regarded  with  complete 
approlmtion  the  suit  of  the  viscount,  who  was  heir  to  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  earldom  ;  but  the  daughter  preferred  the 
guardsman. 

That  there  was  some  special  attractioii  at  the   castle   for 

•  Jlotley's  "History  of  the  Dutch  nopulilio,"  vol.  I. 


these  young  gentlemen  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
both  revisited  it  a  few  months  after  their  departure,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  other  guests,  who  were  invited  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  our  marquis.  And  now  comes 
a  chief  event  in  my  story.  A  grand  ball  was  to  end  the 
festivities,  and  all  the  resources  of  our  immense  establishment 
were  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost,  as  they  say  at  the  cirCus,  to 
make  the  entertainment  a  success.  We  gardeners  were  busily 
engaged,  I  can  assure  you,  in  collectmg  and  preparing  ail 
our  eligible  plants  from  the  houses,  carrying  them  to  the 
castle,  and  arranging  them  in  the  halls,  ball-room,  &c.  The 
demand  for  cut  flowers,  upon  the  day  of  the  ball,  was  (so  my 
father,  then  the  head  gardener,  pronounced  it)  murderous  ; 
flowers  for  the  reception-rooms,  flowers  for  the  supper-table, 
flowers  for  the  hair,  flowers  for  the  hand,  and  flowers  for  the 
gentlemen's  coats. 

As  I  was  at  that  time  head  foreman  in  the  plant  department, 
the  care  of  the  great  conservatory  was  entrusted  to  me  during 
the  night  of  the  ball.  I  was  to  replace  any  of  the  low 
flowering  plants,  which  formed  an  edging  to  the  circular  beds, 
and  which  might  be  disarranged  by  the  trailing  garments  of 
the  ladies ;  to  supervise  the  fountams,  which  were  at  times 
eccentric  in  their  behaviour ;  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  coloiu-ed 
lamps,  &o.  When  the  guests  came  into  the  conservatory,  I 
was  to  retire  behind  a  stage  for  plants  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  where  I  should  be  efi^ectively  concealed  within  my 
leafy  bower. 

Here,  without  any  attempt  or  desire  to  listen,  I  overheard 
from  time  to  time  the  remarks  of  those  who  were  passing 
near,  and  I  was  specially  impressed  by  the  floral  instruction 
which  I  received  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion.  One 
gentleman  informed  his  partner  that  the  berries  of  the  Sola- 
num  were  "  a  kind  of  Siberian  crab  ;"  another,  that  the  Tulip, 
Rex  rubrorum,  was  "  a  double  poppy  ;"  a  third,  that  Eucharis 
amazonica  was  "  one  of  those  lovely  orchids  ;"  and  a  fourth  (a 
lady)  exclaimed  in  admiration,  as  she  gazed  upon  a  bush  of 
Cytisus,  "  What  a  dear  little  duck  of  a  young  laburnum  !" 
But  there  were  other  flowers  that  night,  which,  even  in  Flora's 
presence,  were  more  admired  than  ours — heartsease  and  forget- 
me-nots  in  the  blue  eyes  of  Beauty,  roses  blushing  and  glowing 
on  her  cheeks,  lilies  and  tulips  upon  her — 

"  Hands,  Uly-white, 
Lips,  crimson-red," 

much  more  fascinating  than  those  which  we  showed  in  pots* 
In  foliage  we  sustained  a  like  defeat.  They  turned  from  our 
Croton  angustrfolium  to  the  shining  tresses  of  some  Fair  One 
with  the  Golden  Locks,  and  they  saw  no  charms  in  our  Adian- 
tum  Capillus-veneris,  when  compared  with  the  maiden-hau-  of 
Venus's  self. 

The  ball  was  nearly  over.  The  carriage-lamps  of  the 
departing  guests  were  gleaming  amid  our  ancient  oaks,  as 
though  some  of  the  planets  had  come  down  to  earth,  and  my 
own  special  lamps,  within  their  bright  pictorial  cases,  were 
also  beginning  to  take  their  departure,  when,  as  I  retu'cd  to 
mj'  ambuscade,  on  hearing  voices,  the  guardsman,  with  Lady 
Alice  on  his  arm,  approached,  and  stopped  close  in  front  of  it. 
I  saw  them  through  the  leaves,  the  handsomest  man  aud  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  all  who  met  there  that  night.  It 
was  not  only  that  they  were  both  tall  aiul  graceful  in  figure, 
with  features  regular  and  refined,  the  cj'es  bright,  and  the 
cheeks  glowing  with  all  the  healthfulness  and  hopefulness  of 
youth ;  but  there  was  in  both  faces  that  which  I  would  term 
heart-beauty;  there  was  goodness,  gentleness,  and  truth.  Aud 
yet  as  "  these  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  stood  there, 
gazing,"  or  seeming  to  gaze,  upon  an  orange  tree  covered  with 
its  blossoms,  I  noticed  vrpon  both  the  expression  of  a  strange 
and  sad  perplexity.  For  a  while  the}'  were  silent,  and  then 
the  soldier  said  :  "  I  am  going  in  a  few  hours.  I  must  speak 
to  you.  "Would  j-ou — would  yotl  exchange  //(O.s-c "  (and  he 
looked  at  the  ro.ses  in  her  waving  golden  hair)  ;  "  wotild  you 
change  them  for  //use "  (and  he  touched  one  of  the  orange- 
flowers) — for  my  sake — for  me  ?" 

I  shall  never  forget  that  beseeching  voice.  It  thrilled  me 
through  with  the  auxiety  which  it  expressed,  and  1  loaned  for- 
ward to  hear  the  answer  :  "  I— I — I  believe  that  I  am  engaged 
to  the  viscount."     Then  for  a  few  awfid  seconds  there  might 
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have  beeu  in  that  conservatory  no  living  soul,  for  there  was 
no  sound  save  of  distant  music,  faintly  heard  from  the  ball. 
At  last  he  spoke  with  a  great  effort :  "  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you ; 
but  do  you  love  him  ?"  and  she,  in  a  tone  which  cut  my  heart 
like  a  knife,  replied,  "  My  father,  the  duke,  wishes  me  to  marry 
him."  "Not,"  he  said  passionately,  "  if  you  do  not  love  him!" 
and  then  there  was  another  dreadful  silence,  broken  by  these 
hopeless,  whispered  words,  "  I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  disobey  the 
duke.     Some  one  is  coming  ;  we  must  go." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  guardsman  knew  quite  what  he  was 
doing,  but  what  he  did  do  was  this :  he  plucked  a  leaf  from 
the  orange  tree,  and  gave  it  to  her,  and  said,  "  If  ever  there  is 
hope  for  me,  or  I  can  help  you,  send  me  this  leaf." 

Then  others  joined  them,  and  they  went  theii-  way.  I  stayed 
there,  mute  and  motionless,  thiaking  what  cniel  tyranny  it 
was  to  crush  those  young  loving  hearts,  until  a  footman  came 
to  say  that  the  ball  was  over ;  and  then  I  hurried  home,  weary 
and  sorrowful ;  and  I  remember  that  before  I  went  to  bed 
that  night  I  prayed  that  she  might  send  him  the  leaf.  But 
Mrs.  Oldacre,  from  whom  I  never  had  a  secret,  declined  to 
regard  the  circumstances  as  becoming  subjects  for  doubt  or 
petition.  She  sniffed  at  my  solicitude  with  a  grand  disdain, 
" because  I  linow,"  she  said,  "  that  he  will  have  the  leaf." 

S.  E.  H. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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BIRMmGHAM  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

In  extent,  and  in  various  other  ways,  this  is  as  unlike  the 
establishment  a  town  like  Birmingham  should  possess,  as 
anything  can  be.  Like  many  other  botanic  gardens,  this  was 
spoiled  at  the  outset  by  bemg  made  too  small.  It  is  only 
twelve  acres,  and  it  does  not  look  more  than  six.  When 
people  make  a  park  their  ideas  seem  to  expand  a  little,  but  few 
of  the  originators  of  our  provincial  botanic  gardens  seem  to 
have  known  that  a  worthy  botanic  garden  cannot  be  made  on 
a  space  little  larger  than  a  good  cricket-ground.  There  are  at 
the  very  least  five  himdred  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
country  which  no  garden  presuming  to  call  itself  "  botanical  " 
should  be  without ;  and  if  we  would  only  just  consider  how 
much  space  it  would  take,  not  merely  to  preserve  these  in  a 
living  state,  but  to  fully  develop  and  show  their  beauties, 
there  is  every  probabDity  that  we  should  rise  higher  than  the 
old,  narrow,  feeble  idea  entertained  with  regard  to  a  botanic 
garden.  We  shall  never  have  botanic  gardens  worthy  of  the 
name,  till  it  is  seen  that  the  highest  ofiioe  of  a  botanic  garden 
in  a  cold  or  temperate  country  is  to  treasure  the  vegetation 
of  cold  and  northern  climes,  and  that  even  the  noble  hardy 
oaks  alone  requii-e  for  their  fair  development  a  larger  space 
than  some  provincial  botanic  gardens  occupy. 

Apart  from  the  great  difficulty  of  want  of  space,  we  were 
glad  to  see  much  improvement  in  the  garden.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  really  fine  warm  conseiwatory,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£1,600,  which  is  filled  with  noble  tropical  plants,  and  in  ever3r 
way  highly  creditable  to  the  curator,  Mr.  Latham. 

The  water  here  is  small  and  mean  in  the  extreme.  It 
should  be  di-ained  off,  and  its  site  converted  into  a  fernery, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  Better  do  nothing  than  do 
anything  meanly.  And  this,  above  aU  things,  as  regards 
water. 

The  garden  is  on  the  red  sandstone ;  and  a  capital  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  convertmg  a  kind  of  an  old  quarry 
into  a  large  rock-garden  and  fernery.  Much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  with  it ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  distinct  step  in  advance, 
and  vei-y  suggestive  of  what  may  be  done  in  gardens  lying 
over  rock  that  comes  near  the  surface.  Properly  adorned  with 
suitable  ornaments,  and  its  surroundings  perfectly  in  harmony, 
it  may  be  made  to  form  one  of  the  finest  rock-gardens  to  be 
found  in  any  of  our  botanic  gardens. 

We  were  all  the  more  pleased  to  see  this  desirable  effort, 
from  the  woeful  nature  of  the  "  rockwork"  in  the  villa  gardens 
round  Birmingham.  Hoi-ticulturally  speaking  it  may  be 
described  as  the  City  of  Ridiculous  Rock-gardens.  The  passion 
for  the  picturesque  here  finds  vigorous  expression  in  little  and 


nearly  level  surfaced  walls  and  banks  of  the  refuse  of  the 
furnace  and  the  quarry.  These  may  be  seen  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  many  subiu'ban  gardens  of  Birmingham. 
Occasionally  the  material  of  the  rock-garden  is  beautffully 
variegated  by  what  a  person  unacquainted  with  glass  factories 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  describing  as  bottle-glass  iu  a 
state  of  nature,  and  sundry  other  allied  bodies,  not  the  colour 
of  any  stone  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  rock-gardens,  natural  or 
artificial. 

Seeing  manifest  improvement,  and  a  desire  to  advance, 
one  regrets  to  allude  to  one  of  the  worst  instances  of  vandalism 
that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  in  a  botanic  garden.  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  Cratffigi  here ; 
they  were  a  little  too  thickly  planted  perhaps,  but  very  little 
care  would  have  made  the  little  grove  something  that  any 
garden  might  be  proud  of.  The  trees  were  nearly  forty  years 
old,  and  consisted  of  unusually  rare  and  valuable  kinds.  The 
collection  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  king- 
dom. Well,  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  burnt,  and  the 
site  levelled  for  an  archery  ground!  Yes,  a  collection,  the 
growth  of  forty  years,  destroyed  to  make  room  for  what  is 
qu.ite  out  of  place  in  a  botanic  garden,  now  much  too  small,  and 
which  could  be  made  with  less  trouble  in  any  bare  spot ,  in  the 
adjoining  fields.  Fancy  the  abolition  of  an  acre  of  the  cases 
in  the  British  Museum  for  the  sake  of  making  a  gallery  for 
American  bowls.  Every  kind  of  vandalism,  however,  is  not 
tolerated,  for,  on  a  board  on  the  lawn  where  this  fine  collection 
of  exotic  hawthorns  once  stood,  it  is  written  that  any  person 
seen  taking  or  seeking  for  birds'  nests,  will  be  "  expelled  the 
gardens."  Would  that  some  similar  caution  had  been  exhibited 
on  the  fine  hawthorns  before  their  total  destruction !  A  few 
more  like  clearances,  and  there  would  not  be  much  occasion  to 
placard  warnings  against  bird-nesting. 


ASTON  PARK. 
Aston  iI.i.LL  is  an  old  Elizabethan  mansion,  finely  situated  on 
a  bold  eminence   near   Birmingham.      It   is  now  used    as   a 
public  museum.     We  will  not  enter  beyond  the  hall,  where 
there  is  written  on  brass  : — 

"  Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  Twenty-second  day  of  September, 
A.D.  1864,  and  in  the  Mayoralty  of  the  Rt.  Worshipful  William  Holliday, 
Esqre.j  this  Hall  and  Forty-tliree  acres  of  land  sun-oimding  it,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  tbe  Borough  of  Birmingham,  were 
formally  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  people  for  their  recreation,  as  a  Free 
Hall  and  Park  for  ever." 

The  state  of  the  garden  or  park  round  this  old  mansion  is 
such  as  every  person  taking  an  interest  in  public  gardens 
must  regret.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  desirable  site  for  a 
public  garden,  or  small  park,  the  ground  rolling  grandly  down 
from  the  crest  on  which  the  hall  is  situated,  and  one  end  of 
the  terrace  garden  having  a  view  over  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Birmingham,  as  commanding  in  its  way  as  that  which 
is  obtained  from  the  turrets  of  Arundel  or  the  terrace  at  St. 
Germain.  Yet,  in  point  of  keeping,  the  place  looked,  on  the 
21st  May  last,  in  a  state  much  worse  than  that  of  the  roughest 
tea-garden.  The  turf  in  parts  seemed  as  bare  as  if  it  had  been 
the  favourite  ground  of  Aunt  Sally  exhibitions.  Withering 
shrubs,  broken  bottles,  and  weedy  flower  beds,  are  the  chief 
impressions  left  by  a  visit  to  the  grounds.  Dirty  paper  lay 
about  so  thickly  that  it  was  blown  into  small  drifts  by 
the  breeze.  Indescribable  filth  was  in  the  corners  of  the 
terrace  garden'  One  imhappy  flower  bed  was  traversed  by 
small  walls  of  ugly  rockwork,  radiating  from  a  flagstaff  in 
the  centre. 

As  for  the  landscape  featm'es,  they  are  utterly  neglected, 
though,  properly  handled,  they  would  make  the  place  a  gem  in 
its  way — the  ground  is  so  favourable.  Whatever  the  financial 
circumstances  of  the  town  may  be,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
leaving  Aston  Park  in  its  present  condition.  If  Birmingham 
is  unable  to  maintain  the  few  flower  beds  at  Aston  Park  in  a 
decent  state,  surely  the  right  course  is  to  turf  them  up  and 
devote  the  labour  now  wasted  upon  them  to  putting  the  grass, 
the  most  indispensable  part  of  the  park,  in  order.  In  all 
public  gardens  the  rule  should  be,  "  Do  not  at  all,  rather  than 
do  meanly."  Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  waste  paper,  are 
there   not   sundry  individuals,   who   energetically,    and   with 
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money  in  theii-  purses,  besiege  every  newspaper  office  for 
"waste,"  who  would  gladly  contract  for  its  removal  from 
Aston  Park?  Indeed,  in  this  way,  the  revenues  of  the  town 
might  receive  a  not  unwelcome  accession. 

We  have  I'arely,  if  evei",  seen  a  city  or  town  so  utterly 
devoid  of  cheerful  open  planted  spaces  as  Birmingham.  No- 
where is  there  more  evident  the  usual  crop  of  large  cities — a 
wretched  deteriorating  race,  famishing,  for  want  of  God-given 
air,  in  narrow  dirty  streets  ;  nowhere  more  evidence  of  "  rapidly 
increasing  prosperity,"  if  the  addition  of  any  number  of  new, 
smoky  streets  be  a  test  of  it.  Yet  it  cannot  afford  to  keep  this 
one  park — a  mere  garden  in  size  compared  with  one  of  the 
Loudon  parks — half  so  neatly  as  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Welsh 
Harp"  or  the  "Rose  and  Crown"  keeps  bis  little  fiower- 
sprinkled  domain  ! 


HAEDY  PLANTS  m   FLOWER  ROUND  LONDON. 

(From:  May  23rd  to  29th,  dcclusive.) 
by  our  own  reporters. 
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TniRTV-SEVEN  THOUS.tXD  persona  are  reported  to  hare  visiteS 

the  Eoyal  Botanic  gardens  and  pleasui'e  grounds  at  Kew  on  Whit 
Monday. 

A  GOOD  specimen  of  the  somewliat  rare  Magnolia  anriculata 

is  now  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery.  Pulham,  and  there  are 
also  good  examples  of  Pa  via  flava,  P.  discolor,  and  Berberis  Wallicliiana, 
likewise  all  in  blossom  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  establishment. 

At    a   meeting   of   the   British    Anti-Tobacco    Society    the 

other  evening,  it  was  stated  that  £18,000,000  per  annum  are  squandered 
on  tobacco.  The  report  deplored  the  increase  in  the  consumption  nf 
tobacco  in  this  countiy. 

Oiice  a  Tl"eet,  speaking  of  an  Eucalyptus,  says  :  "  The  hollow 

trunk  was  sulficiently  large  to  admit  of  three  riders,  mth  an  additional 
pack-horse,  entering  and  turning  around  in  it  without  dismounting." 
This  tree  is  reported  to  have  been  four  hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  poorest  flora  in  the  world,  says  Nature,  is  probably  that 

of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  consists,  as  far 
as  flowering  plants  are  concerned,  of  six  grasses,  a  sedge,  a  Plantago, 
and  a  Sagina.  Of  these  the  two  latter  only  are  uudescribed  species, 
and  all  the  remainder  have  probably  been  introduced. 

We  rejoice  to   hear   that  the  great   national  exhibition  of 

plants  and  flowers  recently  held  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester, 
origiually  suggested  by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  the  corator,  and  admirably 
realised  through  the  liberality  and  energy  of  the  council,  has  been  a 
most  gratifpng  success.  The  receipts  are  no  less  than  £2,040,  and 
the  net  profit  will  exceed  £800. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  gardens  by  boys 

at  two  schools,  those  of  Eyemouth  and  Paxton,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  are,  says  the  Farmer,  something  wonderful.  At  Eyemouth 
the  produce  realised  reached,  in  ratio,  a'value  of  £51.  Ss.  6d.  per 
acre ;  and  at  Paxton  the  boys  obtained  from  their  little  plots  a  sum 
equal  to  £10.  Is.  4d.  per  acre. 

The   beautiful   Tangier   Iris   (I.   tingitana),   found  by  Dr. 

Hooker  and  Mr.  George  Maw  in  North  Africa,  has  recently  flowered 
at  Kew  and  Benthall  Hall.  It  may  be  described  as  in  colour  not 
unlike  the  richly-hued  Iris  reticulata,  but  with  a  flower  as  large  as 
the  German  Iris.  It  is  a  marked  acquisition  to  our  cultivated  Irises, 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  as  many  of  them  are. 

The  amount  of  timber  land  in  British  Columbia  is  estimated 

to  cover  about  100,000  square  miles.  In  Alaska,  it  is  said  that 
150,000  square  miles  are  occupied  with  wood,  and  in  Washington 
territory,  Oregon,  and  California,  about  105,000  square  miles.  Fires 
occasionally  make  sad  havoc,  but  with  such  a  space  devoted  to 
timber,  little  apprehension  need  be  entertained  respecting  scarcity 
of  wood. 

The  herbarium  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  says  Hearth 

and  Hoiiie,  is  to  have  added  to  it  the  immense  collection  of  Dr. 
Meissner,  of  the  University  of  Basic.  This  herbarium  contains 
63,000  species,  and  is  pui'chascd  for  the  college  through  the  liberality 
of  J.  J.  Crook,  Esq.  The  present  herbarium  of  the  college  is  founded 
on  the  invaluable  one  of  Dr.  John  Torrcy,  and  is  especially  rich  in 
typical  specimens.  With  the  proposed  addition  it  \vill  be  the  largest 
herbarium  in  the  country. 

A'l'  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  the  other  day,  a  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  take  steps  for  raising  subscriptions  to 
secure  a  granite  pedestal  for  the  monument  to  the  late  .Prince 
Consort,  and  to  lay  out  the  garden,  in  which  it  is  to  be  erected,  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  guaranteed  the 
sum  of  £2,000  to  the  fund,  which  has  already  enabled  the  committee 
to  commence  the  work.  Princess  Louise  has  subscribed  £300  to  the 
pedestal  fund. 

• Amo.m:  fibre-yielding  plants,  the  best  is  said  to  be  Now  Zoa- 

land  flax,  which  is  reported  to  bo  stronger  than  any  fibre  used  except 
silk.  Silk  will  bear  a  strain  of  311bs. ;  New  Zealand  llax,  23]Ibs. ; 
Russian  liemp,  IG^lbs. ;  common  flax,  llilbs. ;  and  Agavo  americana, 
"lbs.  But  in  spite  of  these  facts  the  export  trade,  as  regards  New 
Zealand  llax,  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing.  In  1855  the 
quantity  exported  was  valued  at  .£2,020  :  and  in  180 1  it  was  only  ,£162. 

The  opening  of  the  People's  (iardens,  at  Willosdeu,  for  the 

season  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when  about  live  hundred  persons, 
all  members,  or  visitors  specially  invited,  were  present.  Thcso 
gardens,  the  property  of  an  association  of  working  men,  are  about 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  situated  on  Old  Oak  Common,  about  five  minutes' 
walk  from  Willesdcn  Junction  Station.  They  have  been  much 
iuiproved  since  last  year,  and  arc  now  laid  out  with  flower-beds, 
terraces,  gravelled  walks,  cricket-grounds,  and  croquet-lawns.  They 
will  remain  open  every  day,  Sunday  included,  up  to  the  end  of 
September. 
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.  Attention'  is  being  directed,  says   PiMic    Opinion,  to   the 

Pdnitary  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  the  sunflower  in  malarious 
districts.  Many  facts  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  sunflower 
has  the  property  of  purifying  air  laden  with  marsh  miasm,  absorbing 
a  great  quantity  of  moist  and  noxious  gases,  and  exhaling  an  ozonised 
oxygen.  Moreover,  the  French  Sanitary  Commission  has  lately 
pointed  out  that  the  sunflower  is  a  most  useful  plant ;  it  yields  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  good  oil,  the  leaves  furnish  an  excellent  fodder, 
and  the  stem,  being  rich  in  saltpetre  and  potash,  makes  a  good  fuel. 

Mk.  George  Maw's  fine  collection  of  Saxifrages  at  Benthall 

Hall,  near  Broseley,  is  now  very  attractive,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  kinds  that  are  in  full  bloom.  There  are  in  all  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  species,  a  good  many  of  which  have  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Maw  himself  ;  and  a  good  many  of  these  are  new  kinds,  discovered 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent  and  in  North 
Africa.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  new  Saxifrages  now  in 
flower  are  Maweana,  a  distinct  and  remarkable  kind,  with  a  profusion 
of  large  white  waxy  flowers,  and  Wilkomeana,  allied  to  the  meadow 
Saxifrage,  but  larger  and  with  a  profusion  of  flue  white  flowers,  in 
tufts  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high. 

Few  spots  are  more  attractive  than  Hampstead  Heath,  which 

was  crowded  during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays.  The  improvement  of 
the  heath  has  already  been  commenced.  The  greater  part  of  the  area, 
as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  will  be  left  in  its  wild  state,  but 
some  of  the  sand  and  gravel  pits  will  be  filled  up,  especially  where 
the  removal  of  the  soil  has  endangered  the  firs  and  other  trees. 
With  the  object  of  saving  some  of  these  trees  from  decay,  a  small 
space  has  been  fenced  in  round  the  firs  near  "  The  Spaniards,"  the 
"  fantastic  roots  "  of  which  will  no  longer  be  left  bare ;  two  small 
spots  near  "  Jack  Straw's  Castle,"  about  an  acre  in  all,  have  also 
been  enclosed  and  planted  with  evergreens  and  other  shrubs 

A  COLLECTION   of   specimen    orchids    sold    by   Mr.    Stevens 

the  other  day,  contained  some  fine  plants  of  Dendrobium  densifiornm, 
one  of  which  realised  i£9.  10s.,  a  second  £8.  10s,  and  a  third  six 
guineas.  Ca3logyne  cristata  fetched,  in  more  than  one  instance,  five 
guineas,  and  the  lovely  Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  £5.  At  the  same 
sale  were  also  two  new  species  of  Disa;  one,  D.  Barelli,  is  stated  to 
have  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  D.  grandifiora,  and  of  a  bright 
orange  ground  colour,  instead  of  pink  as  in  that  kind ;  the  other,  D . 
Herschelli,  is  reported  to  be  a  large-blossomed  blue  kind.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sale,  including  some  forty  lots  of  the  charming 
Aerides  maoulosum  from  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  £380. 

It   is   stated    in    the   Bath    and    Cheltenham    Gazette,  that 

Mr.  Webb,  of  Reading,  grows  his  filberts  on  the  French  system,  and 
ivith  excellent  results.  He  often  gets  upwards  of  a  ton  of  filberts 
per  acre.  The  difference  between  his  mode  of  cultivation  and  that 
usually  adopted  in  Kent,  is  that  Mr.  Webb  does  not  train  or  cut  the 
bushes,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  within  the  limits 
allotted  to  them.  They  are  planted  eight  feet  apart,  and  until  they 
cover  the  ground  vegetables  are  grown  between  them.  He  estimates 
seven  years  as  the  period  required  to  bring  them  to  profitable  bearing, 
after  which  he  realises  on  an  average  £100  per  acre.  The  labour 
involved  consists  only  in  picking  up  the  nuts  as  they  fall,  and  no 
manure  is  required.     Filberts  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil. 

Neakly  forty  tons  of  new  potatoes  have  now  left  the  Scilly 

Islands,  principally  for  London,  and  the  same  vegetable  is  being 
sent  away  from  Penzance  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six  tons  per  day,  but 
vegetables  in  Cornwall  have  not  been  so  scarce  and  dear  for  many 
years.  Cold  winds  and  heavy  showers  of  sleet  and  hail  continue, 
and  scores  of  acres  of  potatoes  in  the  Penzance  district,  which,  with 
an  ordinary  season,  would  have  been  in  the  market  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ago,  are  nothing  like  ready  to  take  up.  A  large  breadth 
of  potato  ground  in  West  Cornwall  will  be  very  unprofitable  this 
year;  several  acres  have  been  ploughed  up,  so  hopeless  had  the 
crops  become  through  cold,  and  rain,  and  frost.  Early  cabbages 
are  also  a  failure  in  most  localities. 

.    Oregon,  says  the  Co-operative  News,  is  the  healthiest  State 

m  the  Union.  The  Willamette  Valley  has  gained  the  appellation  of 
the  "Orchard  of  the  World."  Apples  grow  in  such  abundance  that 
the  limbs  have  to  be  propped  up  to  prevent  them  from  breakino- 
under  the  weight  of  their  burden  long  before  the  fruit  ripens". 
Gloria  Mundi  often  measures  twenty-three  inches  in  circumference, 
being  larger  than  some  men's  heads.  Luscious  pears,  that  melt 
in  your  mouth,  and  sweet,  juicy  plums,  are  too  plentiful  to  be  a 
luxury.  Among  pears,  single  specimens  of  Uvedales  St.  Germain 
often  weigh  as  much  as  four  pounds  each,  and  grapes  from  four  to 
tourteen  pounds  per  bunch.  At  this  time  of  the  year  (middle  of 
March)  the  orchards  are  in  full  bloom ;  the  grass  is  a  foot  high ;  the 
tbe  delicious  wild  strawberries  are  ripening,  and  by  the  last  of  April 
will  be  m  perfection.  Currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  black- 
Dcrries,  and  huckleberries  grow  in  profusion. 


•  It  appears  that  the  recent  great  storm  at  Madras  has  been 

most  disastrous  in  its  effects.  Trees  have  been  blown  down,  and  the 
city  itself,  has  not  presented  such  a  scene  of  desolation  since  the 
great  cyclone  in  1865.  The  river  and  islands  were  flooded,  and  some 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the 
number  of  trees  and  branches  blown  down.  Mighty  trees,  indeed, 
that  had  battled  with  the  storms  of  other  years  have  at  last  been 
conquered,  and  lie,  torn  up  by  their  roots,  across  the  roads.  The 
Park  has  suffered  considerably,  and  the  avenues  on  public  roads 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  tree  that  has  not  been  dreadfully  injured. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  One  of  the  morning  papers  thus  describes 

a  recent  aspect  of  nature's  flower  garden  in  one  part  of  Spain : — 
The  country  is  bright  with  flowers,  and  the  space  along  by  the 
railway,  of  considerable  width,  is  actually  aglow  with  them.  'To  the 
railway  traveller  who  loves  colour  and  brightness  they  are  a  source 
of  infinite  pleasure.  Never  did  I  see  such  an  unbroken  blaze  of 
colour,  sometimes  running  only  in  a  band  some  ten  yards  wide  by 
the  railway,  sometimes  spreading  out  into  the  fallow  beyond.  First 
in  brilliancy  come  the  poppies,  growing  so  thickly  in  places  as  to 
look  like  a  scarlet  flame  as  we  rushed  past  them.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  red  star  common  in  our  own  hedges  were  almost 
the  only  reds.  In  pinks  there  were  masses  of  the  little  wild  con. 
volvulus,  growing  larger  here,  however,  than  at  home,  and  there 
were  clumps  of  madder  varjdng  from  white  to  deep  mauve.  In  blue 
there  were  great  masses  of  borage,  the  lighter  blue  of  the  com. 
flower,  and  in  places  a  carpet  of  our  garden  minor  convolvulus'.  In 
yellow  there  were  the  pale  primrose  of  the  kind  which  grows  in  our 
own  cornfields,  and  the  bright  orange  of  countless  flowers  of  a  species 
of  dandelion.  In  white  there  were  masses  of  a  small  chamomile.  The 
blaze  of  these  colours  was  for  miles  unintercepted,  at  times  in  masses 
of  some  particular  sort,  then  a  mixture  of  varieties  and  hue  ;  but 
in  all  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  season  for  clearing  flower  beds  of  their  winter  occupants 
has  once  more  returned ;  and  those  who  are  anxious  to  have  a 
display  of  beautiful  flowers  next  spring,  must  now  make  active 
preparations  so  as  to  ensure  a  well. matured  growth,  as  well-estabhshed 
plants  will  bear  exposure  best.  Now,  too,  is  the  time  to  propagate 
a  stock  for  next  season  j  and  happily  the  plants  that  are  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  within  the  reach  of 
all.  The  gaiety  of  the  flower  garden  in  spring  may  be  attained  at 
a  very  trivial  expense,  as  only  plants  of  the  easiest  possible  cultiva- 
tion need  be  employed  to  produce  it.  Early  flowers  have  charms 
unequalled  by  those  of  summer,  over  which  so  much  labour,  care, 
and  expense  are  lavished.  True,  as  regards  early  display,  we  have 
had,  in  some  instances,  extensive  plantations  of  Dutch  bulbs,  such 
as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  which,  when  used  alone,  are  never  very 
satisfactory ;  but  if  interspersed  or  associated  with  hardy  annuals 
or  evergreen  perennial  plants,  and  used  in  moderation,  the  result  is 
effective  and  pleasing.  Many  are  deterred  from  employing  these 
hardy  denizens  in  the  decoration  of  our  spring  gardens  from  a 
labour  point  of  view  ;  but  one  man  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  a  vast  quantity  of  plants,  and  that  too  from  the  most  simple 
and  easily  comeatable  material.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
better  to  cut  down  the  expense  of  summer  bedding  to  one-half  than 
dispense  with  spring  flowers.  We  would  thus  be  gainers  both  in 
point  of  effect  and  utility. 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  judgment  to  part  and  prepare 
plants  for  the  spring  garden.  To  preserve  uniformity  of  growth, 
the  plants  should  be  selected  as  nearly  of  a  size  as  possible.  Wall- 
flowers may  be  had  from  seed ;  and  in  the  case  of  double  and  other 
choice  vaiieties,  which  it  may  be  desirous  to  propagate  from 
cuttings,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  having  them  inserted,  so  as  to 
insure  an  eai'ly  and  consequently  well-matured  growth.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  a  spare  frame  or  hand-glass  may  now  be 
commanded,  which  vrill  greatly  facilitate  the  operation.  The  best 
situation  for  them  is  a  north  border,  and  they  should  be  inserted  in 
finely-sifted  soil  and  sand,  previously  rendered  sohd.  The  lateral 
shoots  from  the  main  stems  should  alone  be  chosen,  and  stripped  off 
with  a  heel.  They  are  not  benefited  bj'  being  trimmed  with  a  knife; 
but  may  be  dibbled  firmly  into  the  soil  as  they  are  sepai'ated  from 
the  plant,  and  well  watered.  Do  not  shade  at  all,  but  give  an  abund- 
ance of  air  during  the  night,  to  prevent  drawing ;  and  as  soon  as 
tuey  will  stand  full  exposure  dm-ing  the  day,  remove  the  lights. 
When  well  rooted,  re-plant  into  the  reserve  garden,  choosing  a 
fully  exposed  situation ;  preserve  compactness  by  stopping  back 
strong  shoots ;  bearing  in  mind  that  what  stopping  is  done  should  be 
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immediately  after  the  plants  are  established  in  the  nursery  lines,  and 
that  no  after-pinching  slionld  be  practised,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  the  blooming  period.  The  same  treatment  holds  good  in 
respect  to  Alyssums  and  the  perennial  Candytufts  or  Iberis,  &c.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  shady  situations  these  plants  will  root  without 
glass  or  other  covering  ;  but  the  process  is  much  slower. 

The  O.xlip  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  spring  flowers,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  Being,  as  everbody  knows, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  it  is  readily  procurable  in  most  districts,  and 
should  now  be  collected  and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
good  crowns,  and  planted  in  a  shaded  situation,  in  a  rich,  heavy, 
retentive  soil.  Single  white  and  purple  Primroses  are  also  effective, 
more  pai'ticularly  the  purple  one  ;  as  a  rule,  indeed,  the  single 
varieties  are  better  for  spring  decoration  than  the  double  sorts,  as  they 
stand  longer  in  flower,  lift  better,  and  are  in  every  respect  more 
manageable.  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  a  purple-leaved  kind,  which 
flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  spring,  is  not  at  all  a  despisable 
plant,  and  should  now  be  divided  and  replanted  into  nursery  lines. 

Amongst  the  most  useful  of  spring  flowers  is  the  Pans}',  a  sufficient 
stock  of  which  may  be  procured  from  those  that  are  now  being 
removed  from  the  flower  beds.  Divide  them  into  the  smallest  por- 
tions possible,  retaining  a  root  to  each,  and  planting  upon  a  north 
border  in  richly  prepared  soil.  In  the  case  of  scarce  or  new  varie- 
ties, propagate  under  a  hand-glass,  and  shade  from  sun,  selecting 
young  growth  void  of  pith,  which  roots  best.  These  remarks  also 
apply  to  the  treatment  to  be  carried  out  with  the  majority  of  plants 
now  being  lifted  from  the  spring  garden.  George  Westland. 


THE  ALPINE  GARDEN. 
{Continued  from  p.  54S). 
We  will  now  enter  into  particulars  as  to  the  varions  ways 
in  which  alpine  plants  may  be  grown,  beginning  with  the  best 
type  of  rock-garden — that  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  low- 
lying,  stony,  and  rocky  Ijanks  and  slopes,  where  numbers  of 
hardy  and  vigorous  species  may  be  grown,  there  are  miniature 
peaks,  cliffs,  and  ravmes,  with  perhaps  bog  and  water.     The 


Eight. 

most  usual  and  deplorable  of  the  faults  in  making  rockwork 
is  that  of  so  arranging  the  stones  that  they  seem  to  have  as 
little  connection  with  the  soil  of  the  spot  as  if  thrown  out  of  a 
cart,  indeed  less  so.  Instead  of  allowing  what  may  be  termed 
the  foundations,  or  apparent  foundations,  of  the  rock-garden 
to  barelj'show  their  upper  ridges  above  the  earth,  and  thereb}- 


Wronft. 

suggesting  much  more  endurable  ideas  of  "  rock  "  than  those 
arising  from  the  contemplntion  of  the  bold  and  unnatural- 
looking  masses  usually  seen,  the  stones  are  ol'len  placed  on  the 
ground  with  much  the  same  idea  that  animates  a  bricklayer 
in  setting  bricks.     The  two  accompanying  cuts  will  explahi 


exactly  what  we  mean ;  both  are  accurately  engraved  from 
photogi-aphs,  both  represent  small  portions  of  artificial  rock- 
work  ;  the  ugliest  of  the  two  was  much  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive  to  make.  One  well-selected  stone  allowed  to  peep 
from  some  gently  rising  isolated  mound  or  open  sunny  spot. 


Lychnis  and  Silene  in 
fissures. 


and  ai-ranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  little  cut,  would 
produce  a  better  effect  than  several  tons  placed  as  in  the 
preceding  one. 

In  dealing  vrith  the  construction  of  the  bolder  masses  of 
rockwork,  we  cannot  have  a  better  guide 
^  than     Mr.     James    Backhouse.     If    we 

merely  want  a  certain  surface  of  rock 
disposed  in  a  picturesque  way,  such 
details  as  these  may  not  be  worthy  of  at- 
tention, but  if  we  wish  our  rock-gardeus 
to  be  faithful  miniatures  of  those  wild 
ones  which  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
exquisite  of  nature's  gardens,  then  they 
are  of  much  importance. 

Comparatively  few  alpines  prefer  or 
succeed  well  in  horizontal  fissures. 
Those,  however,  which,  like  Lychnis 
Viscaria  and  Silene  acaulis,  form  long  tap 
roots,  thrive  well  in  such  fissures,  provided  the  earth  in  the 
fissure  is  continuous,  and  leads  backward  to  a  sufficient  body 
of  soil.  Where  the  horizontal  fissures  are  very  narrow,  owing 
to  the  main  rocks  being  in  contact  in  places,  and  leaving  only 
irregular  and  interrupted  fissures,  such  plants  as  the  charming 
Lychnis  Lagascre,  Lychnis  pyrenaica,  and  others,  bearing  and 
preferrhig  hot  sunny  exposures,  do  well.  But  many  plants  that 
would  bear  the  heat  and  drought,  //'they  could  get  their  roots 
far  enough  back,  would  quickly  die  if  placed  in  such  fissures, 
from  the  paucity  of  soil  and  moisture  near  the  front ;  there- 
fore  it   is   usually   better,   in   building  rockwork  with  these 

fissures,  to  keep  the  main  rocks 
slightly  apart  by  means  of  pieces 
of  very  hard  stone  (basalt,  close- 
grained  "  flag,"  &c.),  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  a  good  intermediate 
layer  of  rich  loam,  stones,  or  grit, 
mingled  with  a  little  peat.  The 
front  view  of  such  a  structure  would  be  as  above — the  dark 
spaces  being  firmly  filled  with  the  appropriate  mixture  of 
soil   hcfnrf  the  upper  course  of  large  rocks  is  placed. 

As  a  nile,  oblique  and  vertical  fissures  are  both  preferable 
to  horizontal  ones  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  with  oblique  fis- 
sui-es  that  the  upper  rock  does  not  overhang.     A  plant  placed  at 


Horizontal  Fissnre. 


Wrong. 


RiRllt. 


J  will  often  die,  when  the  same  placed  at  u  will  live,  because 
the  i-ain  falling  on  the  sloping  face  of  rock  at  I  will  drop  oft'  at 
J,  and  miss  the  fissure  j  altogetlicr,  while  that  falling  on  the 
sloping  face  of  rock  at  k  will  all  rim  into  the  fissure  ii. 
There  are,  however,  some  plants,  like  the  rare  Nothochlo'na 
Jlarnnta!  and  Audrosacc  lanuginosa,  which  so  much  prefer 
positions  dry  in  winter  that  a  fissure  like  J  would  suit  them 
better  than  one  like  ii.  Such  arc  rare  exceptions  to  a  gencml 
rule. 

The  best  and  worst  general  forms  of  steep  rockwork  we  bavo 
tried  are  those  indicated  in  the  following  figures.  By  making 
each  rock  slightly  recede  from  the  one  below  it,  the  rain  runs 
consecutively  into  every  fissure.  Where  the  main  fissures 
reverse  this  order,  almost  everything  dies  or  languishes. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  top  made  of  mixed  earth  and 
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stones — not  of  rock,  unless  use  is  intentionally  sacrificed  to 
scenic  effect.  Vertical  fissures  (which  suit  many  rare  alpines 
best  of  all)  should  always, as  far  as  possible,  be  made  narrower 
at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.     If  otherwise,  the  intervening 


Right. 


"Wrong, 


earth,  &c.,  leaves  the  sides  of  the  rock  as  it  "  settles,"  instead 
of  becoming  tighter. 

In  the  nest  figure,  as  the  total  mass  of  soil  sinks,  it 
becomes  compressed  against  the  sides  of  the  rock ;  while  in  the 
other  the  soil  haves  the  sides  of  the  fissures  more  and  more  as 
the  mass  sinks,  and  almost  invariably  forms  distinct  "  cracks  " 
(separations  between  the  soil  and  rock)  sooner  or  later.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  small  stones  and  fissures.  To  prevent 
undue  evaporation  in  the  case  of  such  fissures,  stones, 
larger  or  smaller,  may  be  laid  on  the  fop  of  the  soil,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cover  too  much  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  rain. 


Eiglit.  Wrong.  A  properly  formed 

large  fissure. 

Where  a  large  fissure  exists,  the  smaller  pieces  of  stone  in 
it  are  on  this  account  best  placed  with  the  narrowest  edge  or 
point  upwards — not  downwards.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  tendency  of  the  mixed  soil,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  each 
of  its  subdivided  parts,  is  to  become  more  and  more  com- 
pressed by  its  own  weight  and  by  the  action  of  rain, 

(To  he  continued.) 


BOCCONIA  COEDATA. 
This  is  a  fine  plant  in  free  soil,  but  comparatively  poor  in  that 
wHcli  is  stiff  and  cold.  It  forms  handsome  erect  tufts  from  five 
feet  to  over  eight  feet  high.  The 
stems  grow  rather  closely  together 
and  are  thickly  set  with  large,  deeply 
veined,  oval-cordate  leaves,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  somewhat  lobed 
or  sinuated.  The  flowers,  which  are 
rosy-white  and  very  numerous,  are 
borne  in  very  large  terminal  panicles. 
They  are  not  in  themselves  pretty, 
but  the  inflorescence,  when  the  plant  is 
well  grown,  has  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
appearance.  The  plant  is  seen  to  best 
effect  when  isolated,  and  does  well  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  or  free  sandy 
loam.  It  attains  its  greatest  size 
when  placed  in  the  angle  of  two  walls  j/^ 
which  shelter  it  from  the  north  and 
east,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
does  not  like  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
rature and  light.  It  should  not  be 
moved  too  often.  It  vni\  prove  a  good 
thing  for  associating  with  other  fine 
hardy  plants  in  bold  groups,  and  is 
also  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
taller  plants  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
seed  or  by  means  of  careful  division. 


Eocc 


cor U ta. 


It  is  easily  increased  by 
It  is  a  native  of  China. 


BAIEBTJSA  AUEEA. 
A  VERY  hardy  and  graceful  Chinese  species,  differing  but  slightly 
from  Bambusa  viridi-glaucescens  in  size  and  habit,  and  forming  elegant 
tufts  Avith  its  slender  much  branched  stems,  which  attain  a  height  of 
from  6V  feet  to  10  feet,  and  are  of  a  light-green  colour  when  young, 
changing  into  a  yellowish  hue,  and  finally  becoming  of  a  straw- 
yellow  when  fully  grown.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  acute,  light 
green,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  B.  viridi-glaucescens  by 
having  their  under  surface  less  glaucescent,  and  the  sheath  always 


Eambusa  aui'ea. 

devoid  of  the  long  silky  hairs.  This,  as  yet  tmcommon  bamboo, 
is  one  of  those  hardy  species  that  may  be  tried  with  confidence  in 
our  southern  and  mild  districts  where  Bambusa  falcata  succeeds  so 
well. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

The  hollyhock  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  hardy  plants,  but  fashion, 
ever  variable,  combined  with  the  rapid  improvement  of  late  years  in 
Pelai'goniums  and  other  dwarf  bedding  plants,  has  driven  it  out  of 
the  parterre  or  geometric  flower  garden.  But  still  there  are  many 
positions  in  almost  all  gardens  where  a  few  hollyhocks  would  add 
immensely  to  the  general  effect.  For  breaking  up  ugly  lines  of 
shrubs  or  walls  and  for  forming  backgrounds,  their  tall,  column-like 
growth  is  eminently  fitted.  Twenty.five  years  ago  they  were  common 
in  nearly  every  cottage  garden,  their  stately  stems  towering  up  half 
as  high  as  the  cottage  itself.  Cottage  bee-keepers  would  do  well  to 
grow  a  few  hollyhocks,  for  bees  are  fond  of  working  amongst  their 
flowers,  and  they  yield  them  a  rich  harvest  of  honey  when  the  honej^ 
from  other  flowers  has  been  gathered.  The  bark  of  their  stems  pro- 
duces a  strong  fibre  that  might  perhaps  be  utilised  by  the  manu- 
facturer if  obtainable  in  suificient  quantities.  It  is  also  said  to  yield 
a  blue  dye,  equal  to  indigo.  If  the  seeds  of  hollyhocks  are  sown 
in  autumn  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  a  box  or  pan  in  heat,  and 
potted  off  and  grown  on  in  a  pot  through  the  winter  and  planted 
out  the  following  April,  they  will  flower  the  same  summer  and 
autumn.  To  obtain  fine  flowers  it  is  necessary  to  treat  them 
liberally.  Deep  cultivation,  a  liberal  supply  of  manure,  frequent 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  with  occasional  soakiags  of  liquid  maum-e, 
will  alone  secure  fine  spikes  and  well  developed  flowers.  If  grown 
for  exhibition,  the  flowers  must  be  thinned  to  give  room  for  indi- 
vidual development,  and  the  spike  shortened  so  as  to  ha,ve  all  the 
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flowers  open  at  the  same  time,  and  they  must  be  shaded  from  bright 
snnshine. 

I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  seedlings,  but  all  the  choice  named 
Tarieties  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  There  are  various  ways  of 
doing  this,  but  the  following  plan  is,  as  far  as  my  erperience  goes, 
the  most  successful : — In  July  or  August,  when  the  shoots  on  the 
sides  of  the  main  stems  begin  to  feel  firm,  prepare  a  frame  for  the 
cuttings  in  the  following  manner :  Almost  any  position  will  do  for 
it ;  place  on  the  bottom  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  to  keep  down  worms, 
then  about  two  inches  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  nest  two  or 
three  inches  of  fine-sifted  soil,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand 
on  the  top,  and  make  all  rather  fiiTu  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  give 
a  gentle  watering,  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  an  hour  or  two.  In 
taking  off  the  cuttings  select  the  moderately  firm  side-shoots,  label 
each  kind,  and  tie  it  up  separately  to  avoid  mistakes.  Each  joint 
■with  a  dormant  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  will  make  a  cutting ; 
leave  about  half  an  inch  of  the  wood  above  the  bud,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  it ;  cut  oif  the  leaf,  but  leave  on  the  stalk, 
it  will  help  to  support  the  bud  for  a  few  days ;  plant  the  cuttings  in 
lines  across  the  frame  by  pressing  them  into  the  bed  up  to,  but  not 
burying,  the  bud.  After  all  are  planted  give  a  gentle  sprinkling,  to 
settle  the  sand  round  them  ;  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  keep 
close.  Whenever  the  sand  looks  dry  dew  them  over  with  a  fine  rose 
about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoons  of  bright  days.  In  July 
and  August  they  may  be  struck  with  the  gi'eatest  ease  in  this  way. 
If  only  a  few  plants  ai'e  wanted,  hand-lights  may  be  used.  A  two- 
light  frame  will  hold  about  a  thousand  cuttings.  After  August  it 
is  best  to  put  the  citttings  into  pots,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  little  bottom  heat .  They  may  also  bo  propagat  d  in  the  spring 
by  potting  up  strong,  old  plants  in  the  autumn.  WTien  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  February  they  will  throw  up  lots  of  young  shoots, 
which,  when  far  enough  advanced,  may  be  taken  off,  put  into  small 
pots,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  They  may  also  be  increased 
by  root  grafting — that  is,  by  grafting  pieces  of  choice  kinds  on  to 
roots  of  strong  young  seedlings.  This  is  an  expeditious  way  of 
making  nice  young  plants.  It  is  always  a  safe  plan  to  strike  a  few 
cuttings  every  year,  as  strong  3'oung  plants  planted  early  in  Apnl 
in  well-prepared  ground  will  generally  make  the  finest  spikes.  If 
fine  spikes  and  fine  flowers  are  wanted,  only  one  spike  should  bo  left 
on  each  plant. — E.  HobJaij,  Ro/insey  Abbey,  in  "Field." 


THE  IVY  AND  ITS  USES. 

Ap.^rt-  from  the  fact  that  the  Ivy  is  the  best  of  all  evergreen 
climbers,  it  is  the  best  of  all  plants  for  softening  the  aspect  of  town 
and  suburban  gardens  in  winter,  not  to  say  all  gardens. 

To  rob  the  monotonous  garden  railings  of  their  nakedness  and 
openness,  the  French  use  it  most  extensively,  so  that  even  in  the 
dead  of  ^vinter  it  is  refreshing  to  walk  along  by  these.    And  if  it 


Garden  Railings  densely  covered  will 


docs  so  much  foi' the  street, how  much  moro  for  the  garden?  Instead 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house  ga/ing  from  the  windows  into  the 
street  swarming  with  dust,  or  .splashing  with  mnd,  a  wall  of  vcrdnre 
encloses  tho  garden  ;  privacy  is  perfectly  secured  j  the  effect  of 
any  flowers  contained  in  the  garden  is  much  heightened ;  and  lastly, 
the  heavier  rushes  of  dust  uio  kept  out  in  summer,  for  so  admirably 


are  the  railings  covered  by  planting  the  Ivy  rather  thickly,  and 
giving  it  some  rich  light  soil  to  grow  in,  that  a  perfectly  dense 
screen  is  formed.  Railings  that  spring  from  a  wall  of  some  height 
around  the  larger  houses  are  covered  as  well  as  those  that  almost 
start  from  the  ground.  Frequently  the  tops  of  the  rails  are  exposed, 
and  often  these  are  gilt,  while  wire  netting  on  tho  inner  side 
supports  the  Ivy  firmly. 

If  there  are  tall  naked  walls  near  a  Parisian  house,  they  are 
quickly  covered  with  a  close  carpet  of  Ivy.  Does  the  margin  of  the 
grass  around  some  clump  of  shrubs  or  flower  beds  look  a  little 
angular  or  blotchy  ?  If  so,  the  gardener  mil  get  a  quantity  of  nice 
j'oung  plants  of  Ivy,  and  make  a  wide  margin  with  them,  which 
margin  he  will  manage  to  make  look  well  at  all  times  of  the  year — 
in  the  middle  of  winter  when  of  a  dark  hue,  or  in  early  summer 
when  shining  with  the  young  green  leaves. 

When  the  Ivy  is  planted  pretty  thickly  and  kept  neatly  to  a 
breadth  of,  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches,  it  forms  a  dense  mass 


Srption  of  C'ironlnr  litiwcr  foiiniil  nf  :\  -iiii 
Irish  Ivy  grown  in  a  tub. 
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of  the  freshest  verdure,  especially  in  early  summer,  and  of  cour?c 
all  through  the  winter,  in  a  darker  state.  The  eiiect  of  Ivy  bands 
outside  masses  of  gay  flowers  is  excellent.  They  form  a  capital 
setting,  so  to  speak,  for  the  flower  borders — the  best,  indeed,  that 
could  be  obtained  ;  while  in  themselves  they  possess  qualities  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  worth  one's  while  to  grow  them  for  their  own  sakes. 
In  some  geometrical  gardens  we  have  panels  edged  with  white  stone. 
These  Ivy  edgings  associate  well  with  the  stone  edgings,  while  they 
may  be  used  with  advantage  in  any  style  of  garden.  A  garden  pleases 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  variety  and  the  life  that  are  in  it ;  and  all 
bands  and  circles  of  stone,  all  unchangeable  geometrical  patterns, 
are  as  much  improved  by  being  fringed  here  and  there  with  Ivy  and 
the  like,  as  are  the  rocks  of  a  river's  bank. 

It  should  be  observed  that  an  Ivy  edging  of  the  breadth  of  an 
ordinary  edging  is  not  at  all  so  desirable  as  when  its  sheet  of  green 
is  allowed  to  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches.     Then  its  rich  verdure  may  be  seen  to  full  advantage.     It 


Viiriegntcd  Ivy  in  SuapondcJ  Bosket. 

must  of  course  be  kept  withiu  straight  lines  if  tho  garden  be  syni. 
metrical  :  if  it  be  a  natural  kind  of  g.nrdon,  you  may  let  it  have  ils 
own  wild  way  to  some  extent.  1  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  tho  scarlet 
Pelargonium  to  so  great  advantage  as  in  deep  long  boxes  placed 
against  the  wall  of  a  courtyard  densely  covered  with  Ivy,  and  ^rith 
Ivy  planted  also  along  their  front  edge,  so  as  to  hang  down  and 
cover  tho  face  of  the  bo.xcs. 

The  Ivj-  may  be  readily  gi-own  and  tastefully  used  in  a  dwelling. 
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honse.  I  once  saw  it  growing  inside  the  winclow'of  a  wine-shop  in  an 
obscure  part  of  Paris,  and  on  going  in  found  it  planted  in  a  rough 
box  against  the  wall,  up  which  it  had  crept,  and  was  going  about 
apparently  as  carelessly  as  if  in  a  wood.  If  you  happen  to  be  in 
the  great  court  at  Versailles,  and,  requiring  guidance,  chance  to  ask 
a  question  at  a  porter's  little  lodge  seen  to  the  left  as  you  go  to  the 
gardens,  you  will  be  much  interested  to  see  the  sumptnons  sheet  of 
Ivy  which  hangs  over  from  high  above  the  mantelpiece.  It  is 
planted  in  a  box  in  a  deep  recess,  and  tumbles  out  its  abundant 
tresses  almost  as  richly  as  if  depending  from  a  Kerry  rock. 

The  Ivy  is  also  used  to  a  great  extent  to  make  living  screens  for 
drawing-rooms  and  saloons,  and  often  with  a  very  tasteful  result. 
This  is  usually  done  by  planting  it  in  narrow  boxes  and  training  it 
up  wirework  trellises,  so  that  with  a  few  of  such  a  living  screen  may 
be  formed  in  any  desired  j)art  of  a  room  in  a  few  minutes.  Some- 
times it  is  permanently  planted  ;  and  in  one  instance  I  saw  it  beauti- 
fully used  to  embellish  crystal  partitions  between  large   apartments. 

To  make  the  Ivy  edgings  which  are  so  abundantly  employed  in 
and  around  Paris,  plants  are  easily  procured  in  pots,  and  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  at  the  markets  on  the  quays,  or  of  the  nurserymen  at 
Fontenay  aux  Roses,  who  every  year  grow  it  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  planted  thickly  in  borders,  and  trailed  along  in  strips  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  inches  in  width,  according  to  the  size  of  the  beds.  It  is 
laid  down  with  wooden  pegs,  a  layer  of  earth  being  placed  over  the 
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Ivy  Screen  for  Ilia  D.-awiug-room  with  Blowers  at  its  base. 

stems.  When  once  planted,  it  only  needs  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  to  be  moderately  watered.  Under  this  treatment,  it  forms 
healthy  borders  the  year  after  it  is  planted.  In  preparing  the  Ivy 
for  growing  against  railings  and  trellis- work  that  enclose  the  various 
parks  and  gardens,  it  is  trained  carefully  during  the  first  one  or  two 
years,  so  that  all  empty  spaces  may  be  filled  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  the  railings  will  be  completely  covered,  and  for  the 
future  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  it  properly  pruned. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  propagation  of  the  Ivy  by 
means  of  cuttings  is  carried  on.  Three  or  four  leaves  are  left  on 
each  cutting,  and  they  are  planted  very  thickly  in  lines  in  a  half- 
shady  position.  When  they  have  taken  root  suiEoiently,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  following  spring,  they  are  transplanted 
into  pots  of  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Afterwards  stakes  are 
fixed  along  the  lines  of  pots,  from  which  are  stretched  lines  of  thin 
galvanized  wire,  and  to  this  slender  but  firm  trellis  from  three  to 
five  feet  high  the  plants  are  trained  several  times  during  the  growing 
season.  At  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  be  employed  to  cover  railings,  and  for  many  similar 
purposes.  The  nurserymen  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  generally 
propagate  them  by  layers.  For  this  purpose  old  plants  are  placed  at 
a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  long. 
Pots  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  are  then  plunged  in  the 
ground  around,  the  Ivy  being  fixed  in  them  by  means  of  small  pegs,  one 
shoot  in  each  pot.  Afterwards  stakes  are  placed  in  the  pots,  and  the 
Ivy  trained  against  them  as  it  grows.  When  the  layers  are  sufiiciently 
rooted ,  they  are  separated  from  the  old  plants,  and  tovrards  the  end 
of  the  second  or  third  year  they  are  ready  for  use.  If  a  wide  belt 
of  Ivy  is  desired,  the  young  plants  may  be  put  in  in  two  or  thi'ee 
rows,  as  the  French  do  when  making  such  excellent  Ivy  edgings  as 
are  here  described.  In  any  case,  after  the  plants  are  inserted  the 
shoots  must  be  neatly  pegged  down  all  in  one  direction.  The  French 
keep  them  the  desired  size  by  pinching  or  cutting  the  little  shoots 
well  in,  two  or  even  three  times  every  summer,  after  the  edging  has 
once  attained  size  and  health.  The  abundant  supply  of  established 
plants  in  small  pots  enables  the  French  to  lay  down  these  edgings  so 
as  to  look  well  almost  from  the  first  day.  Ivy  edo-ino-s  and  Ivy 
screens  are  making  way  in  this  country.     Mr.  Marnock  has  lately 


tried  a  large  Ivy  screen  at  Montagu  House.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Miller  has  succeeded  in  making  very  fine  Ivy  edgings  at  Combe 
Abbey  of  the  common  English  Ivy  gathered  in  the  woods,  suggests 
that  many  others  among  the  numerous  green  forms  of  Ivies  might  be 
tried  with  advantage.  W. 


HARDY  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

THE    YELLOW  WATER   LILT. 

After  the  white  water  lily  this  is  our  most  important  native 
aquatic  plant.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  artificial  waters, 
grouped  with  the  water  lily,  Villarsia,  and  the  great  yellow 
water  lily,  Nuphar  advena,  which  is  a  native  of  America.  The 
yellow  water  lily  (Nuphar  lutea)  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Eui'ope  and  Britain,  chiefly  in  slow  streams  and  pools.     The 


The  Yellow  Water  Lily. 

flowers  appear  nearly  thi'oughout  the  summer ;  they  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  white  water  lily,  and  rise  a  little 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  dwarf  yellow  water  lily 
(N.  advena  pumila)  is  a  variety  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and 
found  in  a  few  localities  in  Scotland.  The  yellow  water  lilies, 
like  the  white  ones,  are  not  seen  to  advantage  when  allowed 
to  become  crowded  in  the  water. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Adonis  pyrenaica, — A  correspondent  wi'ites  to  me  to  say  thatthe  flowers  of 
this  plant,  when  true,  are  twice  as  large  as  tliose  of  A,  vernalis.  Have  any  of 
your  correspondents  the  two  plants  in  cultivation,  and  what  do  they  say  to  this 
statement? — H.  C. 

The  Californian  Columbine.—This,  the  Aquilegia  caTifomica  of  ouv  gardens 
and  A.  trimcata  of  some  authors,  is  one  of  the  noblest  herbaceous  plants  we 
have,  and  one  that  is  but  very  little  grown.  I  find  it  thrives  best  on  very  sandy 
loam,  attaining  a  yard  in  height  thereon.  It  is  perfectly  hardy.  When  the 
flower  is  turned  upwards  it  presents  a  lovely  combination  of  scarlet,  orange, 
and  yellow,  gradually  blending  one  into  the  other. — J.  C.  Niten,  Botanic  Gardens, 
Hull. 

The  Rosy  Canterbury  Bell.— Those  not  already  familiar  with  this  variety  of 
Canterbury  Bell  can  scarcely  imagine  how  beautiful  it  is.  Not  unfrequently  the 
shghtest  variation  from  the  usual  colour  of  the  species  suf&ces  to  give  a  seeds- 
man or  nurserjTnan  an  opportunity  to  misname  colours.  But  this  is  really  of  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  roseate  hue,  and  it  deserves  to  have  a  place  in  evei-y 
spring  garden  or  herbaceous  border.  It  is  also  a  capital  subject  for  naturali- 
sation on  chalky  and  warm  soils.— H.  V. 

AJTiga  alpina. — I  am  surprised  this  plant  is  not  more  grown.  The  true 
species  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  have  the  rich,  pure  blue 
of  Salvia  patens,  and  continue  in  perfection  for  a  considerable  time.  It  comes 
somewhat  near,  in  character  and  mei"it,  to  Dracocephalum  grandiflorumj  and  it 
succeeds  best  in  boggy  soil,  and  where  its  roots  have  plenty  of  room.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  spreads  and  increases  rapidly. — J.  C.  NlVEir,  Botanic 
Gardens.  Hull. 

Alyssum  olympicum.— I  do  not  find  this  little  gem  so  well  known  or  so 
much  written  about  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  Alyssums, 
and  though  not  so  conspicuous  in  blossom  as  some  kinds,  is  withal  really  orna- 
mental, while  it  is  certainly  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  in  habit.  It  loves 
a  narrow  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock-garden,  and  thi-ives  best  in  a  sandy,  well- 
drained  soil.  Neither  its  delicate  blossoms  or  frail,  silvery  branchlets  being- 
very  conspicuous  at  any  time,  it  should  have  a  position  near  the  eye  in  the  alpine 
garden. — J.  C. 

Banksian  Roses. — What  lovely  subjects  these  are  for  the  embelUshment  of 
house  and  every  other  kind  of  high  walls,  and  j'ct  how  seldom  do  we  see  them 
taken  advantage  of  !  The  other  day  at  AVhitley  Abbe.y.  near  Coventry,  I  saw 
the  wall  of  the  abbey  covered  with  two  flakes  of  the  white  Banksite,  reaching 
to  the  eaves.  This  was  iu  full-matured  bloom  when  many  of  the  hawthorns 
hesitated  to  open  then-  pearl-like  buds  uuder  the  fierce  sleety  rains  and  showers 
of  hail,  and  when  only  the  cosiest  cottage-garden  kindness  had  induced  the 
monthly  and  other  early  roses  to  open  their  earhest  flowers, — W.  R. 

The  Plumy  Dicentra  (Dicentra  eximia).— I  have  long  known  this  graceful 
plant,  but  never  saw  it  to  such  advantage  as  very  recently  in  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Garden,  gi'owing  on  a  bank  just  a  shade  above  the  level  of 
the  eye.  The  effect  was  so  much  superior  to  what  it  usually  is  on  the  level 
ground,  that  I  was  quite  sui-prised  at  it.  The  graceful  bend  and  toss  of  both 
foliage  and  leaves  were  seen  better  thus  than  when  below  the  eye.  We  have  a 
good  deal  to  learn  as  regards  the  position  with  reference  to  the  eye  best  suited 
for  many  small  plants.— W. 
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A  NEW  FRUIT— DIOSPYEOS  KAKI. 

A  NEW  specimen  of  fruit  *^ree,  and  one  which  will  thrive  in  tlie 
open  air,  is  a  rare  piece  o^  5°°^^  fortune  for  cultivators  in  the 
temperate  and  western  re<;io°s  °*  Europe.  It  is,  however,  true. 
The  Kaki,  the  fruit  so  much  esteemed  in  Japan,  Cochin  China,  and 
China— in  fact,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia— is 
introduced.  We  have  seen  it  Ao^^er  and  fructify ;  we  have  tasted 
it.  The  fruit  resembles  a  large  apricot,  and  has  also  something  of 
its  flavour,  with  a  little  difference-  liowever.  The  plant  exists  in  the 
nursery  of  the  Paris  Mnseum,  where  we  have  watched  it  in  its 
vegetation  and  fructification  for  the  last  thi-ee  yeai-s.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  France  some  years  since  by  M.  E.  Simon,  consal  in  China, 
whose  name  is  well  known  as  an  importer  of  plants  and  of  animals, 
principally  to  the  Jardin  d' Acc^^"^^^^^°^  °f  Paris.  The  iirst 
fructification  of  the  Kaki  in  the 
Mnseum  took  place  in  1869.  An 
interesting  but  impassioned  discus- 
sion, of  which  we  should  speak 
with  as  much  impartiality,  consi- 
deration, and  deference  for  the  two 
adversaries  as  possible,  took  place 
on  this  occasion  between  M.  De- 
caisne  and  JI.  Carriere.  When 
the  tree  sent  to  the  Museum  bv 
M.  Simon  fructified  in  1869,  M. 
Carriere,  head  of  the  nurseries, 
believed  it  to  be  the  Diospyros 
Kaki,  and  spoke  of  it  nnder  this 
name.  The  exactitude  of  this  de- 
termination was  contested  by  M. 
Decaisne,  who  argued  that  the 
specimen  in  the  Museum,  native 
of  Mongolia  and  the  north  of 
China,  was  the  Diosp)-i-os  Schi-tse, 
described  by  Bunge  in  his  "  Enu- 
meration of  the  Plants  of  the  North 
of  China,"  and  not  the  Diospyros 
Kaki,  a  southern  kind,  which  could 
not  even  ripen  its  fruit  at  Pekin, 
consequently  with  far  less  proba- 
bility in  Paris.  Meantime  the  fruit 
of  the  Diospyros  in  the  Museum 
had  ripened ;  they  presented  a 
maliform  profile,  and  M.  Carriere, 
without  ceasing  to  recognise  in  it 
a  fonn  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  named 
the  plant  Diospyros  costata. 

Species  or  variety,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  describe  the  plant  we 
have  seen  in  the  Museum — D.  Kaki 
costata,  a  shrnb  or  small  tree.  The 
younger  parts  are  of  a  greyish 
white,  covered  by  a  short  and  silky 
kind  of  tomentum,  which  almost 
completely  disappears  on  the  adult 
branches.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, oval,  suddenly  rounded  at 
the  top,  of  from  C.V  inches  to  10 
inches  long,  and  2.V  inches  to  5.V 
inches  wide,  thick,  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  smooth,  and  shining  as  if 
polished  on  the  top,  of  a  paler  colour  underneath 
single  axillary  ones,  on  a  strong  stalk  of  about  half  an  inch  long ; 
they  open  towards  the  beginning  of  June.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
October  or  November,  remaining  on  the  tree  until  long  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  It  takes  a  tine  red,  almost  orange  colour,  whcu 
it  reaches  maturity.  It  is  covered  with  a  transparent  bloom,  such 
as  is  seen  on  tho  grape.  The  fruit  is  puljiy,  and  reminds  one  of 
apricot  marmalade,  first  of  all  very  astringent,  then  sweet,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  not  unlike  the  apricot,  and  which  changes  suc- 
cessively until  it  becomes  in  taste  like  a  medlar.  In  its  last  state 
the  pulp  becomes  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  has  but  little  taste.  It 
has  no  seed — that  is  to  say,  we  have  found  none  in  tho  different  ones 
wo  have  cut;  in  the  interior  arc  cells  in  the  form  of  a  star.  Tho 
easy  multiplication  of  the  tree  which  has  been  obtained  by  layering 
or  grafting  on  other  Diospyros  will  soon  cause  tho  spread  of  this 
tree  in  gardens,  where  it  will  be  of  great  value,  on  account  of  its 
fine  port,  its  foliage,  which  resembles  the  Magnolia  Soulangcana, 
and  its  beautiful  and  good   fruit,  which  is  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 


apple  or  a  large  apricot. — Ed.  Aiidr 


'  nUtstration  liortu-olc." 


PEACH   CULTURE    OlSr  THE   ANTI-MUTILATION 

SYSTEM. 
The  heau-ide'al  of  a  model-trained  peach  tree,  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulatious  laid  down  by  most  writers  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  is  a  fan,  perfectly  exact  in  all  its  members ;  and  in  almost 
every  standard  work  on  fruit  culture  instructions  ai'e  laid  doivn  to 
the  very  letter  how  to  hew  the  living  subject  into  shape — a  kind  of 
teaching  which,  we  believe,  has  done  more  to  lead  the  half-experienced 
astray  in  the  culture  of  stone  fruits  then  anything  else.  The  exten- 
sion system  of  training  the  peach  consists  in  leaving  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  summer's  growth  of  the  tree,  instead  of  cutting 
from  one  to  two-thirds  of  it  away  at  the  winter  pruning.  Last 
summer,  in  walking  through  the  peach  houses  in  a  large  garden,  and 
noticing  some  unusually  vigorous  young  peach  trees  with  shoots 
about  four  feet  long  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  which  had  been 
sedulously  watched  and  pinched  of  all  side  shoots,  we  inquired  what 
would  be  done  vritli  them  iu  winter.     "  Cut  each  shoot  back  to  about 

eighteen  inches,  perhaps,"  was  the 
reply;  and  this  represents  the  gene- 
ral practice.  In  the  extension  sys- 
tem, on  the  other  hand,  a  recipro- 
cal action  between  the  roots  and 
branches  is  encouraged  by  allowing 
both  to  extend  themselves  freely, 
thus  utilising  the  natural  vigour  of 
the  tree,  and  getting  trees  and  crops 
in  about  half  the  usual  time. 
TUE  BORDER. 
In  a  question  chiefly  relating  to 
the  branches  and  their  training, 
some  may  wonder  what  we  have 
got  to  say  on  this  point,  but  we 
think  it  needful  to  say  a  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  as  root  pruning 
docs  not  form  such  an  important  or 
indispensable  part  of  the  cultui'e 
under  the  extension  system,  a  wider 
border,  say  twenty  feet  should  be 
allowed  ;  and  as  the  thorough  ma- 
tm'ation  of  the  wood  is  a  matter 
affecting  the  extension  of  all  the 
branches,  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
a  consideration  of  some  importance. 
^Ve  therefore  recommend  a  border 
of  the  above  width,  2i  feet  deep, 
with  a  dip  from  the  wall,  and  a  hard 
or  firm  soil.  The  peach  will  grow, 
and  even  thrive,  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil  that  is  not  too  stiff  and 
retentive,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  light.  If  the  soil  is  not  natu- 
rally calcai-eous,  well-brokcu-np 
lime  scraps  may  be  added,  and  it 
is  always  safe  and  adWsable  to 
add  as  much  good,  fresh,  turfy 
loam  as  can  be  procured,  if  indeed 
the  border  cannot  be  formed  alto- 
gether of  such  material.  Whether 
the  border  bo  only  jiartially  or 
altogether  renewed,  the  soil  should 
not  be  moved  about  until  it  is 
in  good  working  oixlcr — I  mean  iu 
that  condition  in  which  it  is  quite 
safe  to  tread  it  with  tho  feet 
'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peach 
delights  in  a  hard  and  firm  soil,  and  makes  tho  best-matured  wood 
and  bears  the  best  fruit  under  such  conditions.  We  therefore 
recommend  tho  soil  to  be  trodden  pretty  hard  in  making  up  tho 
border,  layer  after  layer.  We  have  done  this  ourselves  on  every 
occasion,  and  speak  from  experience  ;  but  we  were  very  careful  to 
see  that  the  soil  was  dry — just  in  that  state  in  which  gardeners 
prefer  it  for  potting  purposes.  Had  we  to  make  a  border  when  tho 
soil  was  at  all  wet,  we  should  probably  not  attempt  to  tread  it  at  all ; 
but  when  it  is  dry,  soil  is  elastic,  and  there  is  tbou  no  danger  in 
treading  it  firm.  The  bottom  of  the  border  should  be  beaten  hardest, 
and  the  topmost  layer  need  not  be  trodden  at  all. 

PLAXTIXG  AKD  TRAINING. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  plant,  whether  indooi's  or  out.  If  tho 
trees  are  procured  from  tho  nursery,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  them  with  from  four  to  six  perfectly  riiieucd  shoots  upon  them, 
of  about  equal  length,  and  trained  in  the  fan  form.  If  the  shoots 
are  not  ripe  to  tho  extremities,  they  may  bo  shortened  back  as  far 


Dio.spyros  Kaki. 
The  flowers  are        without  auy  fear  of  its  "  baking 
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a3  the  wood  is  green,  or  if  any  of  them  are  much  longer  than  the 
others,  they  may  be  cut  in  for  the  sake  of  balance.  "With  these 
exceptions,  as  much  of  the  season's  growth  as  possible  should  be  left. 
In  planting  a  peach  case  or  wall,  the  old  plan  of  planting  a  dwarf 
and  a  rider  alternately  cannot  be  mended.  Twelve  feet  is  a  proper 
distance  between  the  trees,  and  when  the  riders  come  away  event- 
ually, to  make  room  for  the  dwarfs  or  permanent  trees,  each  of  the 
latter,  allowing  the  wall  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  will 
have  an  area  of  about  4S0  feet  to  itself,  which  is  not  too  much  for 
any  peach  tree  ;  better  have  a  high  wall  than  a  long  and  low  one, 
necessitating  the  cutting  off  of  the  best  growths  of  the  tree  every 
year.  "  Give  the  trees  room"  should  be  the  motto  of  every  peach- 
grower.  Of  course,  in  houses  of  limited  extent,  when  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  peach  and  a  nectarine,  or  more  than  one  variety  of 
peach,  the  trees  must  be  planted  closer;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
have  a  house  with  only  two  trees  than  double  that  number  if  they 
have  not  ample  room  to  extend  themselves.  In  planting,  make  a 
semi-circular  hole  against  the  wall,  about  nine  inches  deep  at 
the  outside,  and  rising  towards  the  wall,  where  the  bole  of  the  tree 
will  be,  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  from  the  surface.  Place  the  tree 
in  an  upright  position  against  the  wall,  taking  care  that  the 
stem  does  not  touch  or  come  within  about  two  inches  of  the  wall 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  spread  the  roots  out  regularly  in  the 
fan  form,  cover  them  over  carefully  with  the  soil,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  complete.  After  planting,  nail  or  tie  the  shoots  in  as  follows : — 
Supposing  the  tree  to  have  six  shoots,  bring  the  two  side  ones  down 
until  they  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  horizontal,  and  tie  them  ;  then 
divide  the  central  space  equally  amongst  the  four  remaining  shoots, 
and  you  will  have  a  rudimentary  fan,  from  three  feet  to  four  feet  in 
diameter,  as  a  basis  of  future  operations.  In  spring  each  limb  will 
break  evenly  along  its  whole  length,  and  they  should  be  disbudded 
gradually  until  two  or  three  shoots  only,  not  including  the  leader, 
are  left  on  the  vjoper  side  of  each  limb ;  one  at  the  base,  and 
one  or  two  between  this  and  the  point.  These  shoots  will  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  original  limbs,  and  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
grow  as  much  as  they  mil,  and  as  the  radius  of  the  tree  increases 
the  earliest  laterals  of  these  summer  shoots  ai'e  to  be  laid  in  in  their 
turn,  on  the  same  principle ;  and  no  stopping  must  be  resorted  to, 
unless  it  is  seen  that  any  particular  member  is  getting  too  decided  a 
lead,  when  the  top  may  be  pinched.  In  this  way  the  energies  of  the 
tree  will  be  expended  in  a  proper  manner,  and  large  well-furnished 
trees,  such  as  cannot  be  secured  by  any  other  mode  of  training,  will 
be  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It  will,  of  course,  be  found 
that  the  bearing  wood  increases  in  quantity  towards  the  extremities 
of  the  branches ;  but,  as  the  peach  never  refuses  to  break  abundantly 
even  on  the  two  and  three  year  old  wood  if  the  trees  are  exposed  to 
a  good  light,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  originate  as  many 
shoots  as  desired  at  the  base  of  the  tree  the  following  season,  and 
this  must  be  attended  to  in  disbudding,  so  as  always  to  keep  any 
space  or  bare  limb  covered  with  bearing  wood.  Winter  pruning 
consists  in  thinning  out  the  wood  where  too  thick,  but  which  should 
not  be  necessary  if  the  disbudding  has  been  properly  performed,  and 
shortening  in  any  shoot  that  has  been  allowed  to  get  greatly  in 
advance  of  its  neighboui-s. 

KESULTS  or  rRACTICE. 
Were  we  not  in  a  position  to  snpport  our  advocacy  of  the  extension 
system  by  experience  and  success,  we  should  not  feel  Justified  in 
undertaking  the  task  ;  but  we  can  point  to  examples.  One  of  several 
peach  trees — all  of  unusual  size  for  their  age — in  a  peach  house  here, 
is  sixteen  feet  high  and  seventeen  feet  across,  and  is  bearing  fruit 
over  that  area.  It  would  have  been  twenty-six  feet  across  by  this 
time  had  it  been  allowed  to  grow,  or  rather  had  there  been  room  for 
it  to  do  so  ;  but  a  peach  and  nectarine  were  wanted  in  each  division, 
and  so  much  room  could  not  be  afforded.  This  tree,  and  the  others, 
were  planted,  small  trees  with  four  or  five  moderate  shoots  upon 
them,  in  the  spring  of  1S66.  We  have  Cherry  trees  about  the  same 
age,  and  ti'ained  in  the  same  waj',  of  the  same  size  and  larger,  and 
which  have  always  borne  a  famous  crop  of  fruit,  equally  distributed 
over  their  whole  surface,  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the 
extension  system  of  training  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  tree  scant  of 
bearing  wood. — J.  S.,  in  "  Field." 


THE  BLACKBEEBY. 
The  blackberi-y  bush — what  a  cad  it  is  becanse  it  happens  to  be 
common  in  the  vegetable  world  !  If  it  were  an  exotic,  growing  here 
and  there,  and  only  gromng  at  all  when  you  nursed  it,  made  much 
of  it,  manured  it,  and  all  the  rest,  then  we  should  have  it  in  our 
gardens,  should  write  monographs  about  it,  and  call  it  after  some 
tremendous  botanical  personage — nay,  blackberiy  jam  might  be 
admitted  to  the  awful  society  of  Mayfair.  And  by-and-by  it  would 
be  found  out  what  education  and  good  treatment  would  do  for  the 


blackberry.  The  Swan's-egg  plum  was  only  a  sloe  once,  and  the 
Eibston  Pippin  no  better  than  a  crab  apple.  There  would  be  black- 
berries, perhaps,  bigger  than  the  biggest  mulberries,  and  they  might 
even  come  to  be  worn  upon  ducal  coronets  in  place  of  the  straw- 
berry leaf.  But  the  poor  plebeian  blackberry  is  like  the  honesty  and 
the  patience  and  the  simple  courage  that  God  has  scattered  so  lavishly 
among  what  we  call,  and  leave,  "lower  orders."  It  grows  every- 
where, in  spite  of  contempt,  neglect,  and  contumely ;  nobody  ever 
gave  it  a  lift,  or  sowed  it,  or  propagated  it ;  but  when  the  hedge 
comes  the  blackberry  vine  shoots  out  its  long  stems,  and  sets  to 
work  to  bear  a  banquet  for  the  poor,  who  resemble  itself.  AU  over 
the  Continent  it  flourishes  ;  the  hedges  in  Greece  and  Palestine  are 
tangled  with  it ;  the  plant  tmnes  about  the  ruins  of  Baalbec ;  it 
climbs  the  Indian  hills;  it  went  to  America  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
To  ns  it  is  in  the  botanical  world  what  the  sparrow  is  among  the 
birds,  and  the  house-fly  among  insects — our  very  humble  friend,  and 
so,  of  course,  we  snub  it.  It  is  condescension  enough  to  mention  it 
at  all  in  a  serious  journal.  What  would  be  said  if  we  descanted 
upon  the  lovely  purple  flush  of  its  modest  blossoms,  or  the  emerald 
of  its  swinging  shoots  in  May,  or  the  berries  of  scarlet  and  jet  that 
come  in  the  autumn,  to  make  the  birds  fat  and  the  boys  and  girls 
late  for  school  ? 

We  use  the  above  as  a  preface  to  a  recommendation  to  our  readers 
to  try  some  of  the  noble  varieties  of  American  blackberries  in  our 
gardens.  They  are  as  superior  to  our  common  kind  as  the  apple 
to  the  crab.  The  best  kinds  are  the  following : — Lawton  or  New 
Eoohelle,  a  very  large  juicy  berry,  of  a  capital  flavour  when  "fully 
ripe ;  Wilson's  Earlj',  said  to  be  hardier  than  the  Lawton,  a  very 
large,  oblong,  oval,  firm,  sweet  berry,  ripening  earlier  than  the  other 
varieties ;  and  Kittatinny,  reported  to  be  very  hardy  ;  fruit  very  large, 
sweet  and  firm,  a  good  grower.  We  are  not  aware  if  these  are  in  our 
fruit  nurseries,  but  if  not  they  ought  to  be.  The  improved  varieties 
of  American  blackberries  are  grown  in  America  to  an  extent  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  The  American  blackberries  are 
varieties  of  native  species,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  kinds. 


WEaLECTED  WALL  TREES. 
There  is  an  old  orchard  of  five  acres,  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight 
feet  high,  near  where  I  Uve.     The  trees  on  this  wall  are  each  very 
like  that  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.    Nails  and  shreds 

have  long  ago  proved  useless  for 
such  rampant  giants  as  these ; 
their  strong  arms  are  held  to 
the  wall  by  great  wooden  pegs. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  the 
owner  thinks  he  is  deriving  some 
benefit  from  having  his  trees 
against  walls  thus,  and  is  often 
busy  pegging  them  in,  and  other- 
vrise  attending  to  them. 

He,  of  course,  might  as  well  not 
have  them  against  walls  at  all. 
Though  my  orcharding  friend's  is 
an  extreme  ease,  there  are  too 
many  gardens  where  great  long 
spurs  so  abound  on  the  trees  that 
the  owners  get  but  little  benefit 
from  having  them  against  walls. 
Need  it  be  pointed  out  that  trees 
are  placed  against  walls  for  the 
pnrpose  of  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  heat  resulting  from  radia- 
tion from  the  wall's  surface,  and 
that  all  walls  on  which  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  stray  an  inch  more 
from  the  wall  than  may  be  necessary,  are  badly  managed  P     W.  T. 


IMPROVED  rOREIGN  PINES. 

Of  recent  years  some  very  fine  imported  Pines  may  have  been  noticed  in 
Covent  Garden  windows,  lookLng  as  fine  as  many  of  our  best  home-grown 
fruits.  Recently  Africa  and  South  America  have  added  to  our  stores  of 
this  fi'uit,  the  Pines  from  Brazil  being  generally  of  large  size,  three  to 
five  pounds  weight,  well  matured,  and  brought  over  in  good  condition^ 
some  which  we  have  tasted  being  really  excellent  in  every  respect.  The 
Azores  has  put  in  a  claim  to  our  custom,  and  certainly  with  a  prospect  of 
deserring  it,  inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  not  only  large  and  of  excellent 
ciuality,  but  is  conveyed  in  a  fresh  and  perfect  state.  The  first  batch, 
which  was  brought  into  Liverpool,  conveyed  in  the  pots  in  which  the 
plants  had  been  grown,  was  so  fine,  that  the  lot,  upwards  of  fifty,  was 
sold  wholesale  to  one  purchaser,  at  thirty  shillings  each.  Since  then 
many  batches  have  been  imported,  and  good  prices  realized  for  the  frait. 

Connected  vdth  these  Azoreau  fruit  we  may  give   a  little  history. 
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Kearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Peter  Wallace  went  ont  to  take 
cliarge  of  tlie  gardens  of  Signor  Jose  de  Canto,  Ponta  del  Garde,  St. 
Michael's,  be  took  with  hini  from  Chatsworth  a  few  dozen  of  small 
suckers  of  different  kinds  of  Pines.  These,  under  glass,  mth  dung  for 
bottom  heat,  throve  with  gi-eat  luxuriance,  and  in  due  time  Mr.  Wallace 
sent  home  an  account  of  twelve  of  the  Pines  he  had  cut  from  the  little 
suckers,  the  smallest  Queen  weighing  5  lb.  2  oz.  the  largest  8  lb.  4  oz., 
with  Jamaicas  and  Montserrats  of  proportionate  size,  and  Cayennes  and 
Providences  of  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  each.  The  other  day  we  saw  a 
smooth  Havannah  Pine  from  St.  ^Michael's  upwards  of  four  pounds  in 
weight,  swelled  perfectly  flat  and  bright,  and  of  that  pecuEar  golden 
amber  colour  for  which  this  Pine  is  remarkable  when  thoroughly  matured. 
Four  pounds  is,  however,  a  remarkable  size  for  this  variety  of  Pine, 
which  here,  in  this  country,  is  so  small  as  not  tobe  considered  worth  culti- 
vation. It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Pines  we  have  just  spoken  of  were 
grown  under  the  protection  of  glass,  but  Mr.  Wallace  stated  that  the  glass 
was  used  more  as  a  means  of  protection  from  the  heavj-  storms  to  which 
the  country  is  hable,  than  to  secure  additional  warmth.  Indeed,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  the  lights  were  pidled  off  in  the  morning,  and  on  fine 
days  were  not  returned  until  the  evening,  so  that  the  Pineswere  in  reality 
in  the  open  air."  He,  however,  attributed  much  of  his  success  to  the  nice 
bottom  heat  and  the  ammonia-laden  atmosphere  with  which  he  was 
enabled  to  surround  his  plants  at  night,  and  the  moist,"  almost  tropical 
atmosphere,  and  bright,  uuinten-upted  Ught  to  which  they  were  exposed 
throughout  the  day.  One  could  not  covet  more  suitable  conditions,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  splendid  fruit  which  is  now 
being  sent  over.  Do  what  we  may,  we  cannot  command  Pines  of  really 
lirst-class  quahty  between  October  and  May.  We  have  not  hght  enough 
to  give  flavour — and  what  is  more  insipid  than  a  badly-grown  Pine  ? — 
whole  our  most  perfectly  matured  summer  Pines  are  not  superior  to  these 
winter  fruit  from  the  little  islands  of  the  -izores.  There  are  of  course 
many  other  countries  not  more  distant  where  the  culture  of  fine  Pines 
will  prove  easy  ;  and  as  improved  means  of  transit  will  no  doubt  help  us, 
we  may  soon  look  for  a  regular  supply  of  foreign  pines  in  Covent  Garden 
Market  as  fine  in  winter  and  early  spring  as  the  best  summer  products 
of  our  pineries.        Z. 


Girdling  Trees  to  Produce  Fruitfulness.— I  think  it  is  not 
generally  kno^^'n  that  girdling  apple  trees  will  cause  fruitfulness. 
In  the  spring  of  1869,  a  young  one  in  the  orchard  of  a  friend  of  mine 
was  full  of  bloom  and  pi-omised  a  rich  harvest.  A  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  be  stopping  with  him  at  the  time,  told  him  that  if  he 
would  have  a  crop  of  apples  he  must  girdle  his  trees.  The  idea 
seemed  preposterous,  and  the  owner  urged  that  to  girdle  them  would 
kill  the  trees.  But  the  gentleman  insisted  that  that  was  the  only 
way  by  which  he  conld  get  a  crop,  and  that  he  would  pay  for  all  the 
trees  that  were  injured  by  the  operation.  But  my  friend  being  a 
cautious  man,  and  not  daring  to  venture  far  on  untried  ground, 
simply  girdled  a  bi'anch  or  two  hero  and  there,  which  he  thought 
might  be  cut  away  in  case  the  girdling  proved  fatal.  But  to  his 
surprise  the  girdled  limbs  immediately  commenced  forming  a  new 
bark  where  the  old  one  had  been  removed.  The  blossoms  on  those 
branches  set  fruit,  and  in  the  autumn  bent  under  the  weight  of 
luscious  apples,  while  those  trees  and  branches  not  girdled  scarcely 
produced  enough  fruit  to  pay  for  picking. — American  Paper. 


NOTES  AN.D  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  aARDEN. 


Duration  of  Pears  on  the  Quince.— Can  you  ^ive  mo  any  information  as  to 
the  time  pears  will  Live  on  the  Quince  stock  ?    Some  of  mine,  aged  about  ten 

years,  seem  inclined  to  perish. — Guildford. [There  is,  we  believe,   good 

evidence  to  show  that  pears  will  live  nearly,  or  quite,  half  a  century  on  the 
Quince  stock  ;  on  suitable  soils,  of  course.] 

Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.— I  am,  ns  adWsed  by  my  fruit  book, 
i)iuching  my  trees  to  three  leaves  ;  a  very  small  portion  of  the  young  wood  is 
loft  by  this  means.    I  send  you  a  specimen.    Am  I  pinching  too  short? — ,\k 

Amatbub. -[Yes,  much.    No  fruit-treo  shoot  should  bo  pinched  at  less  than 

five  or  six  leaves  from  the  base  of  the  current  year's  wood.] 

Heating  Vine  Borders.— I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  anj'  of  your 
readers  cau  give  mo  a  little  advice  in  this  matter.  I  am  advised  to  heat  and 
vontilate  my  now  border;  but  some  of  my  neighbours  get  very  good  grapes 

without  doing  so. — Edge. [It  is  a  vexed  question,    Mr.  Fowler  and  other 

LTood  grape-growers  hold  it  necessary  to  warm  the  borders  artificially.  Mr. 
Miller,  of  Combo  Abbey,  not  only  does  not  boat  or  vcntilato,  but  does  not  cover 
bis  borders  in  the  winter.  We  should  say,  if  you  are  an  amateur,  and  only 
^'rowing  grapes  on  a  small  scale,  make  as  good  a  border  as  you  can,  but  neither 
heat  nor  ventilate  it.] 

Orcharding'. — The  present  ftcklo  spring  confirms  an  opinion  which  I  have 
for  some  time  entertained  as  to  the  value  of  two  comparatively  httlo  known 
varieties  of  apple— i.e.,  Lodgemoro  Nonpareil  and  Bess  Pooi— for  planting  in 
exposed  situations.  Not  only  arc  these  excellent  in  the  (|uality  of  their  fruit, 
but  they  have  a  peculiarity  which  enables  them  to  set  their  fruit  under  most  un- 
favourable circumstance?*.  They  do  not  commence  to  genninato  until  nearly  n 
month  after  other  varieties  planted  in  the  same  rows  with  them  arc  fully  in 
blossom.  Their  blossoms  (Stay  U»th)  have  not  yet  begun  to  open,  and  have  in 
consequence  escaped  the  blighting  north-easters  experienced  latclj*.  The 
Lodgemoro  Nonpareil  is  the  highest  flavoured  dessert  api)lo  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  as  hnndsome  as  it  is  good.  Bess  Pool,  a  larger  fruit,  Bomc- 
thing  like  n  Ribstou  Pippin  in  appcarniico  and  flavour,  but  with  more  of  the 
Tlussct  on  tho  skin,  keeps  till  April,  and  has  the  same  useful  propensity  to  retain 
its  buds  under  cover  till  winter  is  nearly  past.  Any  person  not  familiar  with 
these  kinds,  coming  into  an  orchnrd  in  April,  would  imagine  tho  trees  of  each 
kind  to  bo  dead,  so  backward  are  they.— K.  T.,  in  Field. 
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THE  CUCIBrBER— ITS  CULTIVATION  AiTD  USES. 
(Continued  from  pa^e  591.) 
PLANTING   THE    CUCrilBEK. 

We  hare  now,  we  tliiuk,  said  sufficient  to  enable  everyone  to 
prepare  the  material  and  make  a  hot  bed,  and,  therefore, 
considering  that  task  completed,  and  the  tur£  placed  under  the 
centre  of  each  sash  to  receive  the  soil,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
work  of  planting.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessarj'  to 
place  in  the  centre  of  each  light  about  a  bushel  of  the  selected 
compost,  drawing  it  up  into  a  cone  about  a  foot  wide  at  the  top 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  glass.  Then  presuming  it  to 
have  attained  the  required  temperature,  75°  to  85°,  take  your 
plants  and,  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  plant  them  in  the 
centre  of  each  hill,  drawing  the  soil  up  to  within  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves.  If  the  plants  are  strong, 
which  they  will  be  if  raised  as  directed  in  a  subsequent  page, 
the  roots  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  will  be  showing  through 
the  soil,  and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  top  or  stop  the  plants. 
Some  do  this  at  the  first  leaf,  but  we  prefer  to  stop  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf,  so  that  when  the  plants  break  there  may 
be  three  or  four  branches  to  furnish  the  frame  at  once.  If  the 
variety  is  a  moderate  growing  one,  two  plants  may  be  planted 
to  each  sash,  but  if  a  strong-growing  kind  then  one  plant  will 
be  sufficient.  The  second  stopping  need  not  take  place  until 
each  shoot  has  made  sis  to  eight  leaves,  and  then  when  the 
next  breaks,  fi-uit  is  sure  to  be  shown.  Train  the  branches 
regularly,  thinly  pegging  them  down  as  you  proceed,  iDut  take 
care  to  have  no  more  branches  then  there  is  room  for  the 
leaves  to  develop  themselves  in  a  proper  manner.  When  the 
plants  show  fruit,  the  branches  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
up  to  April  may  be  stopped  one  leaf  before  the  fruit,  but  later 
they  may  be  pinched  backed  to  the  fruit. 

While,  however,  the  branches  are  progressing  the  root  will 
progress  also,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  have  a 
supply  of  warmed  soil  ready  to  apply  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
This  may  be  heated  outside,  but  a  very  good  plan  is  to  keep 
some  soil  around  the  sides  of  the  frame  or  pit,  so  that  it  may 
be  in  a  fit  state  at  all  times  to  place  upon  the  roots ;  this  may 
he  done  twice  or  thrice  a  week  ;  indeed  some  fastidious  cidti- 
vators  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  the  plants  every  morning,  and 
if  a  root  is  showing  through  they  place  a  little  soil  upon  it. 
Hamilton,  a  most  successful  grower,  squeezes  the  soil 
between  the  hands  into  little  compact  balls  and  places  them 
upon  the  roots,  and  then  fills  up  the  interstices  with  fine  soil. 
This  may  be  a  good  plan,  but  certainly  it  is  not  a  necessary 
one.  The  earthing  of  the  roots  wiU  continue  imtil  such  time 
as  the  frame  is  full  of  soil.  Here,  however,  we  may  take 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  Cucumber  will  flourish  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  soil  than  most  people  consider  necessary. 
We  have  had  in  mid-winter  plants  in  as  fine  a  condition 
as  possible,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long  and  strong  in  pro- 
portion, and  still  all  they  had  to  grow  in  was  contained  in  a 
pot  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  abont  the  same  in  depth. 
Therefore,  m  earthing  the  Cucumbers,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
that  the  soil  exceed  a  foot  in  depth  at  the  centre  of  the  frame, 
sloping  off  to  six  or  nine  inches  at  the  sides.  The  watering  of 
the  plants  will  require  to  be  regularly  attended  to,  but  the 
quantity  necessary  will  depend  upon  the  wciithcr.  If  clear  and 
bright,  three  times  a  week  may  not  be  too  frequently  to  water 
at  the  root ;  but  if  dull,  once  a">veek  may  be  sufficient.  At  any 
rate,  take  care  to  sprinkle  the  jilauts  and  bed  early  in  tho 
morning,  and  also  again  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  for  tho 
night— say  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  imtil  March,  and 
then  just  before  the  sun  leaves  the  frame.  The  water  for  this 
work  nuist  bo  clean  and  warm,  not  less  than  80°,  and  the 
quantity  used  for  sprinkling  should  be  sufficient  to  damp,  not 
to  dash  the  plants  and  soiL  Water  at  the  root  may  be  given 
in  tolerable  quantity — say  sufficient  once  a  week  to  wet  the 
soil  to  its  whole  depth— and  at  other  times,  after  a  bright  sunny 
day,  sufficient  to  wet  tho  soil  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The 
great  point  of  success  is  water  of  the  lu-oper  temperature  and 
of  good  quality.  Of  course,  rain  water  is  the  best,  but  if 
that  cannot  bc'obtained,  then  soften  the  spring  water  by  add- 
ing an  ounce  of  gnano  to  each  thixe-gallon  can.     As  a  nile, 
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ever,  we  do  not  recommend  manure  water  for  frame-grown 
Cucumbers.  Generally  they  suffer  more  from  the  richness  of 
the  bed  than  from  any  necessity  for  manurial  assistance  ;  and, 
therefore,  manure  watei-,  if  used  at  all,  will  certainly  not  be 
required  until  such  time  as  the  plants  begin  to  fail  by  heavy 
fruiting,  then  a  soaking  of  weak  guano  water  may  be  permis- 
sible, and  not  bad  practice. 

The  temperature  of  the  Cucumber  frame  or  pit  should  not 
fall  much  below  65°,  with  air  by  night,  and  may  rise  to  75°  or 
80°  by  day ;  and  even  to  a  higher  temperature  when  the  frame 
is  shut  up,  after  sprinkling  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  the  time 
when  rapid  growth  takes  place,  a  brisk  and  moist  temperature 
with  a  gentle  circulation  of  air  being  necessary  to  promote  the 
best  growth  in  this  class  of  plants.  A. 

{To  he  continued.) 


FOEMATION  OP  GAEDBN  WALKS. 

In  the  formation  of  the  kitchen  garden  it  is  always  desirable 
to  have  the  outline  as  nearly  square  as  possible,  and  if  it  is  not 
square,  make  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  into  that  form,  and  use 
the  outer  portion  for  miscellaneous  perennial  crops,  such  as 
asparagus,  seakale,  horseradish,  strawberries,  rhubarb,  herbs, 
and  fruit  trees.  Then  if  the  garden  is  not  of  a  very  small  size 
— an  acre,  or  more — divide  the  square  into  four  equal  portions, 
not  only  because  it  will  look  better,  but  also  as  it  affords  the 
best  means  for  systematic  cultivation  and  cropping.  These 
quarters  should  be  intersected  by  gravel  walks  ranging  in  width 
from  three  feet,  which  should  be  the  minimum,  to  six  or  seven 
feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden.  Nothing  looks  so 
"  pimping "  and  commonplace  as  narrow,  uneven,  or  ill- 
formed  walks.  However  well  formed  a  garden  may  be  in 
other  respects,  bad  walks  always  spoil  it. 

In  forming  walks  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  go  to 
the  usual  extravagance  of  making  them  a  foot  or  more  in 
depth.  If  rough  material  of  any  kind — gravel,  brick  rubbish, 
stone,  clinkers,  or  even  large  cinders — can  be  procured,  break 
it  to  the  size  of  walnuts  and  then  make  it  into  lime  con- 
crete. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  first  lay  down  upon  a 
hard  surface  a  three  or  four  inch  l&jeT  of  the  broken  material, 
say  three  barrow  loads  ;  then,  in  the  middle,  put  a  barrowful  of 
fresh  lime  and  cover  it  with  three  more  barrowfuls  of  stone. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  necessary  quantity  of  material 
is  provided,  then  pour  sufficient  water  upon  the  first  heap  to 
slack  the  lime,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  steam  mix  the  lime, 
taking  care  to  break  the  lumps,  and  stir  together  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  mortar.  As  fast  as  it  is  thus  prepared  lay  it 
down  to  the  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  making  it  quite 
firm  and  smooth  as  you  proceed.  Lay  over  this  a  coat  of 
gravel  half  an  inch  thick,  make  it  quite  level,  and  leave  it 
rough  until  it  has  had  a  good  shower  of  rain,  then  roll,  and 
you  will  have  as  good  and  cheap  a  walk  as  it  is  possible  to  form 
— and  a  walk,  too,  that  carmot  wash  away,  however  heavy  the 
storm  may  pelt.  Before,  however,  the  walk  is  formed  it  will  be 
necessary  that  proper  edgings  should  be  provided.  In  point  of 
appearance  nothing  can  exceed  box;  but  it  is  liable  to  be 
scorched,  as  thousands  of  yards  frequently  are  upon  sandy 
soils  ;  it  requires  frequent  relaying  to  keep  it  neat,  and  forms, 
moreover,  a  snug  retreat  for  snails  and  other  garden  pests. 
We,  therefore,  prefer  stone  or  earthenware  tiles  of  some  kind, 
and  though  they  may  be  a  little  more  expensive  at  the  first, 
their  permanency,  if  of  good  quality,  renders  them  the 
cheapest  m  the  end.  These,  of  course,  must  be  laid  with 
perfect  accuracy;  that  is,  the  ground  must  not  only  be 
perfectly  solid  and  even  from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to 
side,  but  the  tiles  must  be  kept  in  perfect  line  in  regard  to 
height  as  well  as  to  straightness.  The  tiles  should  be  properly 
fixed  prior  to  laying  the  walk,  and  then  the  concrete  will  keep 
them  firm. 

If  the  garden  is  level  it  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  drain 
or  two  at  the  lowest  points,  in  order  to  take  away  the  smiace 
water  speedily  from  the  walks ;  but  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  connect  these  drains  with  the  mam  dram  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  If  the  latter  is  porous  or  sandy,  a 
cesspool  to  each  grating,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  square 
and  two  or  three  feet  deep,  will  be  ample  to  take  the  water 
away,  but  if  the  ground  is  heavy,  then  it  may  be  necessary 


to  connect  the  cesspool  with  the  drains  of  the  garden.  In 
such  an  event  take  care  that  the  cesspool  catches  the  silt  and 
soil,  and  that  the  water  does  not  flow  into  the  drain  except  by 
an  overflow  from  the  cesspool.  If  this  provision  be  not  made, 
the  drains  may  soon  be  silted  up,  and  rendered  useless. 
There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  edging  garden  walks  with 
some  indestructible  material,  and  that  is,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  weeds,  they  may  be  salted  or  scalded,  without 
either  remedy  doing  any  injury  to  the  adjoining  plants ; 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  walks  may  become 
so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  salt  that  no  weeds  can  grow 
upon  them — a  great  point  gained.  P. 


EAILWAY  EMBANKMENT  CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  the  slopes  of  the  railway  embankments 
in  this  country,  especially  in  some  counties,  might  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  cottagers  residing  near  them.  Found,  as  they  often  are, 
in  some  of  our  richest  valleys,  they  would,  without  much  trouble  in 
regard  to  preparation  of  soil,  afford  a  capital  situation  for  the  culture 
of  choice  fruits.  The  aspect  of  many  of  them  is  everything  one 
could  wish,  combining  at  the  same  time  shelter  with  plenty  of  sun, 
and  they  are  so  curved  and  otherwise  screened  as  to  enclose  a  tem- 
perature scarcely  found  in  anj'  other  position  out  of  doors.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  there  are  some  places  in  this  county  (Cornwall)  where 
an  apparatus  might  be  erected  for  forcing  fruits  for  the  London 
markets,  and  prove  a  profitable  investment.  It  would  certainly  be 
so  as  regards  grapes.  -  The  cottager,  with  the  help  of  the  "  ground 
vinery,"  could,  with  very  little  trouble,  grow  grapes  for  local 
markets.  With  a  little  expense,  in  the  shape  of  trellises,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  pears,  and  cherries  could  be  grown  in  perfection. 
Figs,  too,  could  scarcely  be  planted  in  a  better  situation  out  of  doors 
than  in  some  of  these  places.  Perhaps,  however,  they  should  be 
planted,  say  six  feet  up  the  embankment,  where  they  would  probably 
fruit  better  than  in  richer  soil.  The  embankment  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  wall,  while  the  roots  of  the  trees  would  flourish  in  the 
rich  soil  beneath.  Peas  and  scarlet  runners  could  also  be  trained 
up  these  banks.  Cucumbers  could  be  grown  by  the  million  in  the 
summer  months  by  making  little  beds  of  good  compost.  Here  and 
there  over  the  slope  vegetable  marrows  might  be  grown  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  be  productive.  Herbs  of  all  kinds  would  answer. 
What  an  aspect  some  of  those  slopes  would  give  for  growing 
tomatoes !  Digging  out  jjits  sixteen  inches  square,  and  filling  them 
with  stable  dung  and  loam  well  rotted  together,  would  be  all  the 
preparation  required.  The  plants  would  grow  down  those  slopes, 
and  a  few  pegs  and  a  little  pruning  now  and  then,  would  be  all  the 
after  trouble.  In  the  growth  of  cucumbers,  vegetable  marrows, 
and  tomatoes,  a  frame  and  a  hot-bed  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  plants  in  spring;  many  cottagers,  however,  already  possess 
these  essentials,  and  also  the  amount  of  skill  and  care  to  use  them. 
Besides  rendering  the  apiaearauce  of  the  slopes  more  pleasant,  and 
increasing  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  cottager,  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  local  exhibitions  all  over  the  country  would  be 
met  by  finer  displays  of  fruit,  if  not  a  greater  variety,  than  is 
at  present  seen  at  those  shows. — if.  M.,  Knys,  in  "  Gardeners' 
Chronide." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 


Simimer  Spin ach.— "Will  any  of  your  clever  kitchen  gardeners  tell  me  how  to 
secure  a  regular  supply  of  good  spinach  during  the  heat  of  summer  ?  I  want  a 
large  and  a  constant  supply,  and  have  hitherto  generally  failed,  'Mj  soil  is  a 
dark  rich  loam.— D.  S. 

Marquis  of  Lome  CucumTjer.— This  gained  the  fii-st  prize  the  other  day  at 
Reading.  The  specimens  shown  were  particularly  handsome,  and  though  only 
eight  days  old,  measured  over  two  feet  in  length.  Thej''  were  grown  by 
Mr.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Miss  Crawshay,  Caversham  Park.  This  variety  was 
also  much  admired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bavarian  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Munich,  on  the  22nd  ult. 

Watercress.— Can  j-ou  inform  me  how  I  can  grow  -watercress  in  a  small 

garden  ?— H. [For  a  small  garden  youi-  best  plan  is  to  conduct  a  little  stream 

of  wnter  through  a  small,  level,  puddled  trench,  so  as  to  get  an  inch  or  two  of 
gently  flowing  water  over  the  roots  of  the  cress.  The  watercress,  like  Uncle 
Sam's  gunboats,  will  crawl  about  anywhere  where  there  is  a  little  dew.  We 
have  grown  it  in  slightly  excavated  beds,  with  stiff  clay  puddled  at  the  bottom, 
to  retain  the  water  in  dry  weather.  It  would  grow  well  in  any  soil  which  could 
be  kept  well  moistened,  though  by  no  means  so  well  as  when  placed  directly  in 
the  water.] 

Moss  aiidotherWeedson  Walks.— If  your  correspondent,  "T.N."  (p.  593), 
who  asks  what  will  destroy  moss  and  weeds  on  walks  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
way,  will  try  the  following,  he  will  have  his  desire  accomplished : — Mix  in  a 
Inrge  three-gallon  watering  can,  containing  twenty  pin,ts  of  water,  one  pound  of 
oil  of  ■viiriol,  stiz  it  well,  and  water  the  middle  of  the  walks,  so  that  twelve 
yards  niay  be  covered  by  it.  If  the  edging  is  approached  at  all,  it  should 
only  be  by  what  runs  from  the  walks.  The  best  way  to  use  it  economically 
is  to  water  from  the  centre  to  the  side,  literally  along  the  walk.  In  two  or  three 
days  moss  and  grass  will  have  disappeared.— R.  B.,  Leamington. 
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HIGHCLERB   CASTLE— THE  PAEK  AND   GROUNDS. 

THE   RHODODEXDB.ON    SEASON. 

The  Rhododendron  has  assumed  a  degree  of  promlneut  import- 
ance among  our  ornamental  shrubs  which  its  splendid  and  pi-of  ase 
bloom  and  its  fine  evergreen  foliage  fully  justify.  The  introduction 
of  new  species,  and  the  successful  practice  of  hybridization,  have 
imparted  to  this  handsome  shrub  its  present  great  attractiveness  and 
horticultural  interest.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  that  many 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  horticulturists — both  amateurs  and  pi'o- 
fessional  gardeners — recollect  the  time  when  the  old  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  with  its  pale  lilac  blossoms  and  sombre  foliage,  was  the 
only  plant  of  the  genus  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  Then  came 
the  introduction  of  the  Indian  tree  Rhododendron,  with  its  magnificent 
blossoms  of  deep  sanguineous  scarlet,  to  which  our  botanists  gave 
the  name  of  Rhododendron  arboreum.  What  a  priceless  addition 
to  onr  shrubberies  would  this  glorious  plant  have  been  if  its  con- 
stitution had  but  proved  sufiiciently  robust    to  bear  oar   climate ! 


and  most  profusely  bloomed  plants  ai'e  allowed  to  appear ;  still, 
the  canvas  covering  of  the  fairy-like  scene  is  not,  after  all,  the  blue 
spring  sky ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  of  art  lavished 
upon  the  variations  of  level  and  on  the  undulating  walks,  and  in 
the  temporary  turf  carpeting,  from  which  the  flower-weighted  shrubs 
seem  to  be  naturally  growing,  a  wish  creeps  over  the  mind,  in  the 
shape  of  a  longing  to  witness  such  a  scene  in  the  open  air,  and  such 
groups  of  glorious  shrubs  clothing  natural  hills  and  vales  with  just 
such  an  avalanche  of  floral  beauty — but  the  vain  wish  is  dismissed 
with  a  sigh,  as  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

I  have  often  so  dismissed  it  as  one  of  the  beautiful  impossibilities 
of  the  imagination,  and  yet,  the  other  morning  (May  25th),  I  found  it 
realised — even  more  than  realised — in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  High, 
clere.  It  is  true  that  the  present  is  not  a  fine  Rhododendron  season, 
nevertheless,  the  vast  extent  of  the  plantations,  and  the  profusion 
of  bloom,  though  inferior  in  lavishness,  as  I  was  informed,  to  that 
of  previous  years,  was  perhaps  in  its  less  overpowering  preva- 
lence of  bright  tones  of  purple,  crimson,  rose,  cream,  and  violet, 
more  favourable  to  really  artistic  effects  in  the  hox'ticultural  landscape 
than  denser  masses  of  floral  colour  would  have  been,  where  no  sub- 
duing and  interblending  green  would  have  been  visible,  to  sober  down 


IliRhclere. 


Unfortunately  it  was  not  "hardy,"  and  when  admiring  crowds  went 
to  SCO  the  fine  specimens  of  it  in  Mr.  Knight's  conservatory,  with 
tniiiks  liko  those  of  young  forest  trees,  the  general  adiniratiou  was 
sadly  tempered  with  regret.  Fortunately,  the  system  of  hybridiza- 
tion had  successfully  set  in,  and  tlie  joint  offsprin,;  of  the  old  hardy 
spocies  and  the  glorious  new  introduction  jirovcd  more  or  less  able 
to  bear  our  treacherous  cliniatc;  while  many  new  and  brilliant 
shades  of  colour  in  the  ilo\vers  .also  resulted  from  the  new  alliance. 
Tlicse  crossings  with  the  Kiiudodendron  arboreum,  and  also  with  an 
American  species,  ]i.  cat.a^vbienae,  marked  an  entirely  new  phase  in 
Uhododcndron  culture;  and  the  subsequent  exhibitions,  by  Messrs. 
Waterer,  of  the  magnificent  now  varieties,  in  vast  numbers,  each 
]ilant  rivalling  its  neighbour  in  brilliancy  of  colour  and  profusencss 
of  bloom,  will  remain  on  the  records  of  horticultural  progress  as  ono 
of  its  most  brilliant  epochs. 

The  Uhododcndron  shows  in  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  aiul 
Regent's  Park  have  long  been  kinds  of  floral  festivals  each  successive 
spring,  not  only  among  true  flower  lovers,  but  among  tho  general 
public,  who  never  fail  to  hail  these  displays  of  floral  luxuriauce,  with 
their  gorgeous  colours  of  a  thousand  shades  and  gradations,  as  among 
the  impatiently-expected  treats  of  tho  early  part  of  tho  London 
8oa,son.  Yet,  beautiful  as  are  these  annual  displays,  composed 
entirely  of  selected  specimens,  in  which  none  but  the  finest  grown 


tho  over-gorgeous  colouring  of  tho  flowers.  At  all  events,  the  effect 
was  ravishingly  beautiful,  without  moro  profuse  bloom,  especially 
round  the  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  the  forms  and  colours  of  tho 
Rhododendron  woods  were  reflected  as  in  a  mirror.  The  roads  tln-ough 
the  four  tliou.-iaiul  acres  of  wood  and  park  are,  indeed,  bordered  in 
many  parts  with  Rhododendrons  for  long  distances,  and  in  the  con. 
gonial  soil  of  tho  place  they  have  attained  a  height  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet ;  many  of  tho  more  freely  blooming  varieties  forming 
dense  masses  of  crimson,  violet,  or  wliite.  llighclorc  is,  in  fact, 
ono  of  tho  places  where  the  new  kinds  wore  first  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, and  planted  out  in  groat  abundance  ;  several  of  the  most 
favourite  of  tho  varieties  having  been  raised  there,  as  R.  alta- 
clerense,  Victoria,  and  several  others.  The  azaleas  are  this  sensoii 
flowering  far  niore  lavishly  than  the  Kliododendrons,  and  their  yellow, 
orange,  and  flame-hued  tones,  add  wonderful  richness  and  variety  to 
tho  scale  of  colour  of  tho  true  Rhododendron.  Tho  hardy  azaleas 
iuive  received  much  attention,  and  many  beautiful  varieties  bavo 
been  raised  at  Highclerc.  Their  effect,  when  seen  mingling  with 
tho  cooler  hues  of  tho  Rhododendrons  on  the  islands  in  tho  lake, 
is  truly  enchanting. 

Art  has  done  much  for  this  lovely  park  scenery,  but  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  nature  had  done  very  much  before  art  began  its  work  ; 
for  the  natural  undulations  arc  oxcoodingly  beautiful, and  on  a  grand 
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scale  :  the  Beacon  Hill,  which  rises  to  close  the  view  beyond  the 
castle,  being,  at  its  upper  ridge,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  finer  and  more  carefully  tended  of  the  Ehododendrons  and 
azaleas  are  those  wliich  form  the  great  clumps  of  shrubbery  that 
are  picturesquely  massed  about  the  far-stretching  lawns ;  among 
which  the  intensely  dark  violet  tone  of  the  variety  named  after 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  never  fails  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  richness  of 
the  deep  tones  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  light  paXe  pink  of  the 
Tree  Pa3ony,  of  which  there  are  great  clumps  on  the  green  sward, 
between  the  masses  of  Rhododendron. 

Both  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the  woods  about  the  lake,  there  are  scenes 
which,  in  the  Rhododendron  season,  would  have  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinary fascination  over  the  great  painter,  John  Martin,  whose 
intense  love  of  colour  could  have  founcl  in  them  true  models  for  those 
glimpses  of  the  first  Paradise,  which  are  among  the  most  successful 
of  his  imaginative  pictures. 

Not  only  do  the  rich  masses  of  Ehododendrons  and  azaleas  lead  an 
artistic  spectator  to  fancy  they  belong  to  some  primeval  paradise  of 
flowers,  but  the  noble  cedars,  of  which  magnificent  trees  there  are  so 
many  at  Highclere,  complete  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scene  so 
grandly,  that  the  brush  of  the  painter,  in  order  to  realise  his 
favourite  subject,  would  have  need  only  to  transfer  to  canvas  pre- 
cisely what  he  saw,  without  altering  a  single  feature  of  the  scene. 

A  visit  to  Highclere  in  the  Rhododendron  season  is  a  delightful 
privilege  not  easily  forgotten ;  the  only  drawback  being,  that  while 
there  are  so  many  other  things  to  be  seen,  the  gorgeous  attraction  of 
the  azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  occupies  too  exclusively  the  whole 
of  the  visitor's  attention.  There  are,  for  instance,  finer  specimens 
than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  both  of  Abies  Douglasii  and  A.  cephal- 
onica ;  the  beautiful  drooping  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  healthy, 
robust  habit  of  the  other,  being  very  remarkable ;  but  I  had  not 
a  spare  moment  to  bestow  on  them.  The  orchard  house,  too,  in 
which  Mr.  Ross,  the  energetic  gardener,  has  been  so  successful 
with  ahundant  crops  of  peaches  and  nectarines  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  little  heat  at  a  critical  moment,  and  many  other  things  of 
interest  have  to  be  passed  over  with  scarcely  a  glance  of  appreciation. 
Even  the  castle  itself,  one  of  the  best  designs  of  the  late  Sir  C. 
Barry,  and  the  noble  Vandyck's  and  Sir  Joshua's  in  the  principal 
apartments,  can  claim  but  a  passing  glance  at  this  season,  although 
one  would  desire  to  give  a  whole  day  to  the  pictures  alone. 
There  is  an  ancient  yew,  too,  the  trunk  of  which  is  nearly  thirty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  which  must  have  been  standing,  in  its  prime, 
on  the  spot  where  its  ruin  is  now  a  noble  wreck,  when  Roman  and 
Saxon  and  Dane  successively  battled  for  the  possession  of  these  fair 
Hampshire  hills.  The  church,  which  stood  by  the  ancient  yew,  and 
which  appears  in  the  right  of  our  illustration  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Barry"),  is  now  in  process  of 
demolition,  another  church  having  been  erected  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  castle.  H.  N.  H. 


LEYEFS  HALL  GAEDEIST. 
LovEEs  of  scenery  are  often  narrow-minded,  and  we  have 
heard  some  sticklers  for  "  nature  "  object  to  Chatsworth  and 
its  gardens  as  an  offence  against  "  the  Derbyshire  country." 
Still,  evei-y  visitor  to  the  Lakes  who  cares  at  all  about  the 
history  of  gardening  ought  to  make  a  point  of  seeing  Levens. 
The  grey  old  mansion,  with  its  tower  and  gables,  its  simple 
green  terrace  and  long  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  unornamented 
doorway,  harmonizes  perfectly  with  scenery — magnificent  trees 
grouped  about  a  wild  mountain  stream,  and  every  here  and 
there  peeps  of  the  background  of  fells — such  as  is  seldom 
found  except  near  the  Enghsh  lakes.  Plenty  of  culture,  plenty 
of  richness  ;  those  limes  and  sycamores,  those  avenues  of  oak 
and  beech,  and  those  huge  pines  and  very  tall  birch  trees, 
speak  of  solid  peace  at  bottom  ;  while  the  brawling  Kent  ancl 
the  bare  scaur  of  Whitbarrow  take  us  back  to  the  Moss-troopino- 
days  when,  if  safely  out  of  the  way  itself,  Levens  was  often 
called  on  to  help  less  fortunate  neighbours.  The  house,  with 
its  mixture  of  comfort  and  strength,  tells  the  same  tale  as  the 
grounds  :  Ton  are  on  the  edge  of  the  Border-laud,  where  every 
cultivator  had  his  "  peel,"  and  was  often  glad  enough  to  use  it. 
Inside,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  perfection  of  the 
"keeping  up;"  the  rich  oak  panelling,  the  lea-ther-work  (on 
dining-room  as  well  as  bedroom  waUs),  the  tapestry,  the 
plaster  ceilings — all  are  trim  and  in  order.  How  few  old 
houses  there  are  of  which  this  can  be  said !  Look  at  South 
Wrashall ;  far  the  finest  manor-house  near  Bath ;  there  is  a 
historic  place ;  once  much  grander  in  every  way  than  Levens, 
as  fine  as  Haddon,  which  it  much  resembles,  and  (after  having 


been  everything — even  a  boarding  school !)  it  is  empty,  and  fast 
falling  to  ruin.  The  wood-carving  at  Levens  is  very  good ;  the 
principal  fireplace,  with  its  "  five  senses,  four  seasons,  and  four 
elements,"  and, — 

"  Samson  supporting  one  side,  as  in  rage ; 
The  other,  Hercules,  in  like  equipage," 

probably  suggested  to  Coleridge  those  lines  in  "  Christabel" 
about, — 

"  The  chamber  carved  so  cui-iously, — 

Carved  with  figui-es  strange  and  sweet. 

All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain ;" 

just  as  his  walk  on  Duddon  sands  taught  him  (he  tell  us)  to 
say  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, — 

•'  Thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand." 

But  there  is  a  similar  Samson  and  Hercules  fireplace  at 
South  "Wraxhall  (almost  like  the  rest  of  the  house)  too  far  gone 
for  preservation,  while  Levens  is  kept  up,  as  such  a  place 
should  be. 

And  the  garden,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  looks 
as  if  it  was  still  under  the  care  of  "  M.  Beaumont,  Professor 
of  the  Topiary  Axt  to  James  II.,"  who  laid  out  Hampton 
Court  gardens.  It  is  even  better  than  Elvaston,  as  a  sample 
of  what  can  be  done  with  yew,  and  box,  and  holly.  Here  in 
the  sheltered  angle  of  the  house  are  rows  of  pyramids  with 
balls  at  top  and  bastionnettes  fashioned  in  their  angles ; 
peacocks,  a  poodle-dog  wrought  with  Chinese  fidelity,  decanters, 
wine-glasses,  foaming  beer-jugs  of  yellow  box,  arbours  impene- 
trable to  sun  or  rain  or  peering  eyes,  tall  mushrooms  on 
slender  stalks,  a  judge's  u-iij,  and  other  quaint  devices.  Use, 
too,  is  mingled  with  "  ornament ;"  aU  round  the  frames  and 
hotbeds  is  an  embattled  wall,  just  so  high  that  you  can't  tell 
what  it  conceals,  and  relieved  with  embrasures,  &c.  Among 
these  yew  and  box  trees  are  flower  beds  of  most  intricate 
patterns  with  wonderfully  neat  box  edgings.  Behind,  divid- 
ing the  main  garden,  is  an  alley  of  beech,  with  arches  every 
here  and  there,  and  a  central  cu'cular  space  beech-walled  all 
round,  which,  if  it  had  a  few  statues  and  vases,  would  speak 
even  more  than  it  does  of  Versailles  and  Watteau.  As  it  is, 
yon  look  for  the  dent  of  high-heeled  shoes  in  that  soft,  daisied 
turf,  and  for  the  rustling  of  hoops,  and  the  glory  of  plum- 
coloured  coats  and  laced  waistcoats  amid  the  tender  green  "of 
the  young  beech  leaves.  It  is  all  so  exactly  as  it  was,  that, 
sitting  in  the  rustic  seat  at  the  far  end,  you  almost  think  you 
hear  whisperings  round  the  bowling-green,  and  a  bough  which 
has  not  yet  put  out  leaf,  does  dutyfor  a  dress-sword  projectiug 
between  the  skii-tsof  some  periwigged  beau. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  garden  into  which  you  would  summon 
a  romantically-minded  young  lady  like  Maud,  though  both  the 
yew  arbours  and  the  high,  thick  green-walled  beech  alleys 
offer  splendid  flirting  nooks ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  sample  as  we 
know  of  what  is  wrongly  called  the  Old  French  style,  but 
which,  of  course,  comes  direct  from  the  Romans,  Pliny  for  one 
giving  elaborate  instructions  as  to  how  the  tojiiarius  is  to 
improve  on  nature. 

Such  a  garden  is  worth  reproducing  here  and  there ;  it 
harmonises  with  a  particular  kind  of  house — better  even  with 
the  Caroline  style  or  the  red  brick  of  Anne,  than  with  grey  old 
Levens.  .Anyhow,  it  is  worth  seeing,  especially  when  it  has  such 
an  interesting  house,  and  such  a  glorious  park  along  with  it. 

And  Levens  is  easy  to  get  at ;  it  is  five  short  miles  from 
Kendal,  down  the  Kent,  which  a  httle  below  it  broadens  out 
into  a  sandy  estuary.  You  may  walk  to  it  in  less  than  two 
miles  either  from  Milnthorpe  or  Oxeuholme  stations,  and 
in  much  less,  if  you  happen  to  strike  the  "  bit  of  a  back  loan," 
to  which  any  passer-by  will  direct  you.  Either  walk  is,  like 
all  the  walks  thereabouts,  lovely;  and  whichever  way-  you 
choose  you  must  remember  also  to  see  Sizergh  Castle,  about  a 
mile  from  Levens.  This,  the  old  place  of  the  Stricklands,  is  a 
sad  contrast  to  the  other ;  it  is  scarcely  kept  up  at  all,  yet 
historically  and  otherwise,  it  is  far  the  most  interesting  of  the 
two.  In  its  gardens  are  plenty  of  yews  in  a  strangely 
intermediate  state  between  trimness  and  wildness ;  the  topiariue 
has  not  been  there  for  years.  But  the  terraces  and  moat- 
garden  are  thoroughly  English. 

There  are  in  the  Lake  oomitry  plenty  of  grand  "places," 
besides  the  well-known  Muncaster  Castle ;  but  Levens  and 
Sizergh,  though  not  at  all  grand  "  places,"  are  both  well  worth 
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seeing,  just  because  they  are  thoroughly  characteristic.  They 
can  be  seen,  too,  without  interfering  more  than  to  the  extent 
of,  say  three  hours  with  the  tourist's  programme. 

Leveus  garden  is  something  which  few  have  seen,  just 
because  there  are  very  few  perfect  samples  of  if  remaining. 
M.  Beaumont  may  feel  consoled  by  its  present  trimness,  for  the 
banishment  of  his  portrait  from  among  those  of  the  Howards 
and  their  peers  to  an  out-of-the-way  passage  on  the  way  to  the 
kitchen.  P. 
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MARECHA.L  NIBL  AS  A  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBER. 
I  wo.N'DER  why  it  is  one  so  seldom  sees  this  rose  used  as  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  clinaber.  Nothing  looks  handsomer 
when  in  flower  or  yields  a  more  deUcious  perfume.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  cool  house ;  at  least  I  have  found  it  do  well  in  such  a 
situation.  I  have  two  plants  of  it,  which  I  intend  to  train  over  the 
roof  of  a  small  span-roofed  house.  They  are  young,  last  season 
being  their  first  for  flo\vering,  but  during  the  summer  I  cut  a  very 
large  number  of  blooms  off  them.  This  year  they  began  to  flo\ver  in 
February,  and  I  have  been  cutting  blooms  off  them  ever  since. 
At  present  they  are  covered  with  buds,  and  will  keep  on  blooming 
until  very  late  in  the  season.  They  are  not  in  pots  ;  I  have  them 
turned  out  into  the  ground  under  the  stage,  where  I  have  a  nice 
border  made  of  proper  materials  to  suit  them,  and  I  water  them  now 
and  then  with  weak  liquid  manure.  The  stages  in  this  house  are 
flat  all  round,  so  I  have  the  stems  of  the  roses  brought  up  through 
the  stage  and  trained  on  the  wires  strained  along  the  roof  at  a  sufli- 
cient  distance  from  the  glass  to  prevent  the  frost  affecting  them. 
They  require  in  the  growing  season  to  be  well  syringed,  and  if  green 
fly  makes  its  appearance,  syringe  them  with  a  little  tobacco  or 
quassia  water.  They  do  much  better  turned  out  in  the  border  than 
in  pots,  apd  they  are  not  so  subject  to  green  fly.  For  a  small  cool 
house  there  is  no  creeper  that  so  well  repays  one  for  the  httle 
trouble  it  may  take  in  growing  it  as  a  Marechal  Niel  rose  ;  for  what 
is  more  charming  when  in  flower,  or  more  useful  for  cutting  for 
bouquets  or  button-holes  ?  A.  H.,  Uppei'  Norwood. 


CULTURE  OP  CLERODEJfDROXS. 

Thk  different  species  of  this  noble  genus  bloom  at  various 
seasons ;  some  during  summer,  others  late  in  autumn.  They  are 
principally  natives  of  warm  climates,  but  fortunately,  though  most 
of  them  require  a  high  temperature  during  the  season  of  their 
growth,  they  will  bloom  from  May  until  October  in  a  warm  green- 
house. Many  imagine,  probably  from  seeing  large  speciujens  at 
exhibitions,  that  these  plants  require  a  great  deal  of  room;  but 
several  of  the  finest  siDecies,  as  C.  fallax  and  its  finer  variety 
suporbum,  squamatum,  splendens,  and  even  panieulatum,  may  bo 
bloomed  with  considerable  success,  in  even  six  and  eight  incli  pots, 
and  if  they  are  not  started  too  early,  will  continue  to  enliven  the 
greenhouse  from  June  to  November,  or  even  later,  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  growing  temperature ;  and  at  the  latter  season,  their  flowers 
come  in  vei'y  acceptable  for  bouquets. 

In  addition  to  species  that  have  been  introduced,  some  very 
beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised  in  this  country.  C.  fallax 
superbum  was,  I  believe,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Barnes.  It  is 
remarkable  for  producing,  in  addition  to  a  fine  terminal  or  centr.al 
panicle  of  bloom,  a  number  of  smaller  side  panicles,  varying  in 
number  from  ten  to  thirty,  which,  under  good  management, 
generally  furnish  flowers  from  the  pot  uinvards,  forming  a  compact 
and  beautiful  specimen.  Those  who  are  about  commencing  the 
cultivation  of  Clcrodendrons,  will  do  best  to  procure  the  following 
kinds: — C.  fallax  superbum,  speoiosissimum,  panieulatum,  and 
Ka:7npferi ;  to  which,  it  they  can  bo  procured,  may  bo  added  C. 
fragrans  and  its  double  variety,  with  the  white  fortuiiatnm,  and  most 
certainly  the  trailing  species,  C.  splendens,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  with  much  darker  flowers  than  the  other,  and  more 
profuse  in  its  habit  of  blooming.  Nor  must  on  any  account  the 
lovely  C.  Balfourii  be  omitted.  It  also  belongs  to  the  trailing  section, 
and  bears  clusters  of  white  and  scarlet  flowers  in  such  profusion  as 
to  make  it  a  universal  f.avourite.  Supposing  these  kinds  to  have  been 
procured,  and  that  thoy  are  nice  dwarf  plants  in  small  pots,  wo  will 
make  provision  to  conimenco  their  growth  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a 
pit  or  frame  mnst  be  prepared,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  it 
would  bo  made  up  for  cuemnbors  or  melons.  Over  the  bed,  after 
the  frame  is  put  on,  place  cinder  ashes  two  or  three  inches  thick ; 
and  as  soon  as  these  are  warm,  all  will  be  ready  to  commence  opera. 
tions.     Those  who  cultivate  by  tho  more  fashionable  method  of  hot 


water  will  do  well  to  take  a  hint  from  the  preceding ;  for,  after  aU 
has  been  said,  there  is  no  atmosphere  in  which  all  soft-wooded  stove 
plants,  and  many  of  the  hard-wooded  ones  also,  will  grow  so  well  as 
in  that  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  fermenting  materials  ;  and 
hence,  if  hot  water  for  bottom  heat  is  used,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
take  advantage  of  some  weU-prepared  dung,  to  improve  your  atmo- 
sphere a  little.  In  the  opinion  of  some  fii*st-rate  practitioners,  and 
after  trying  all  the  various  plans  recommended,  the  perfection  of 
heating,  for  vigorous  and  expeditious  plant. growing,  is  a  good 
system  of  hot  water,  combined  with  a  well-managed  dung  lining. 

All  being  in  readiness,  provide  a  compost  of  the  following 
materials : — Three  parts  well-prepared  fibrovis  turfy  loam,  one 
part  turfy  peat,  one  rotten  cow-dung,  with  a  handful  of  charcoal, 
broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  saflicient  white  sand  to  keep 
the  nuxtiure  free  and  open.  Then  take  some  eight-inch  pots,  and 
drain  them  with  charcoal ;  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots ;  and 
if  the  roots  are  at  all  matted,  open  them  out  a  little  with  a  fine- 
pointed  stick,  and  pot  them  into  the  prepared  pots,  using  the 
compost  as  rough  as  possible,  and  be  careful  not  to  consolidate  the 
soil  too  much  ;  give  them  a  httle  warm  water,  place  them  in  the  pit 
or  frame,  and  draw  some  of  the  ashes  round  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots,  to  give  a  little  additional  bottom-heat ;  but  take  care  that  the 
bottom-heat  does  not  become  too  strong.  Keep  the  frame  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  during  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  a  little  air  on  also  during  the  night,  so  that  the  heat  does 
not  fall  below  60'.  The  plants  will  require  shading  for  a  few  daj'S 
during  bright  sunshine,  and  indeed  it  will  not  be  a  bad  plan  to 
throw  a  thin  shade  over  every  day  for  a  few  hours,  as  the  leaves, 
being  large,  are  liable  to  buim  under  an  unclouded  sun.  Cold 
draughts  must  also  be  guarded  against,  as  they  too  are  liable  to 
injure  the  tender  foliage.  In  the  management  of  the  pit  or  frame, 
shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  command  a  good  growing 
temperature  of  SO'  or  90',  but  give  a  little  air  at  the  time  of  leaving 
for  the  night,  so  that  tho  thermometer  may  fall  to  60'  or  65'  before 
the  follov\-ing  morning.  Follow  this  treatment  daily,  taking  care 
to  secure  sufficient  head  room  for  the  plants  in  the  frame,  and  keep 
a  sharp  watch  upon  red  spider,  which  is  very  partial  to  these 
plants. 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the  first  potting,  they  will 
require  a  second  shift,  at  which  time  eleven-inch  or  larger  pots  may 
be  used,  draining  them  with  oyster  shells  and  lumps  of  charcoal,  and 
using  the  compost  as  rough  as  possible.  Return  them  to  the  pit, 
pursuing  the  same  treatment  as  before,  until  the  pots  are  again 
well  stocked  with  roots,  after  which  time  it  will  be  advisable  to 
stimulate  them  a  little  by  some  liquid  manure.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  this,  is  to  take  two  pecks  of  sheep  or  deer's  dung,  one  peck 
of  soot,  and  one-fourth  of  a  peck  of  guano  ;  place  these  in  a  large 
tub  and  mix  them  into  a  paste  with  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  then  fill  the  tub  up  with  sixty  or  seventy  gallons  of  rain- 
water, and  stir  the  water  repeatedly  for  several  days  ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  take  the  scum  off  and  throw  in  three  or  four  lumps  of  lime, 
and  you  will  have  a  fine  clean  manure  as  clear  as  old  ale.  In  using 
this,  dilute  it  n-ith  half  its  quantity  of  clean  water,  and  use  it  of  the 
same  temperatm'o  as  the  place  the  plants  are  growing  in.  This 
water  is  used  for  watering  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  clear  weather. 

Suppose  the  plants  to  have  been  procured  in  March,  if  they  have 
made  proper  progress,  they  will  befit  to  shift  into  their »  looming 
pots  by  tlie  middle  or  end  of  April,  and  of  course  the  size  of  the  pot 
for  this  final  shift  must  bo  governed  by  the  kind  and  size  of  the 
plants  and  convenience  of  house-room.  I  generally  bloom  one  speci- 
men in  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inch  pots,  but  I  have  had  nice 
compact  plants  in  eleven. inch,  and  even  smaller,  pots.  After  tho 
plants  show  bloom,  care  mnst  bo  taken  that  thoy  sustain  no  check,  or 
the  panicle  of  flowers  may  be  deformed  or  much  checked  in  its  progress, 
but  if  they  are  kept  regularly  and  vigorously  growing,  a  panicle 
upwards  of  two  and  a  half  feet  longmay  be  insured  from  C.  panieulatum, 
and  witli  its  largo  and  wide-spreading  foliage  I  know  no  finer  object, 
llemove  tho  plants  into  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  they  are  fairlyi  u 
bloom,  and  thoy  will  continue  to  flower  nntil  tho  end  of  the  season. 
.Vfter  tho  blooms  begin  to  fade  the  plants  mnst  be  gradually  dried  off, 
so  that  they  may  remain  dry  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring  cut 
them  down  to  two  or  throe  eyes,  remove  tl>e  old  soil,  reduce 
tho  roots,  repot  into  fresh  compost,  and  start  them  as  in  the 
preceding  spring.  Clcrodendrons  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  old  and  young  wood,  planted  in  very  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  of  dung.  They  may  also  bo  increased  by  means 
of  seed,  which  somo  of  tho  kinds  produce  freely ;  it  nmy  be  sown 
either  in  tho  autumn  as  soon  as  grxthered,  or  any  time  during  tho 
spring  months.  C.  splendens  may  bo  increased  either  by  cuttings  or 
by  budding,  or  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of  tho  stronger.growing 
kinds.  This  and  C.  Balfourii  require  to  be  trained  to  a  fancy  trellis, 
or  they  may  be  planted  out  and  trained  up  tho  rafter  of  tho  plant 
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stove,  where  tliey  will  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  for  Diany 
mouths.  These  should  not  be  cut  in  so  close  as  the  shrubby  kinds. 
As  Clerodendrons  are  plants  which  delight  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
care  must  be  taken  to  syringe  them  as  frequently  as  possible  during 
the  time  they  are  in  a  growing  state.  P. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Echinopsis  Duvalii. — This  cliarming  prardenliybrifllias  flowered  beautifully 
this  season  iu  Mr.  Peacock's  collection  at  Haramersmith,  under  the  skilful  care 
of  Mr.  Croucher,  The  flower  tube  measured  ten  inches  in  length  and  six  inches 
in  width  at  top,  the  colour  being:  a  delicate  rose.  The  spines  are  black  and  short, 
and  the  plant  altogether  does  not  exceed  two  feet  in  height.  It  is  easily  culti- 
vated, aufX  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs. 

A  Neat  and  Inconspicuous  Label  for  Pots.— I  saw  in  the  houses  of 
M.  Demoulin,  of  Mons,  a  useful  label  for  all  who  object  to  conspicuous  ones.  It 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  name 
or  number  was  written  on  paper,  rolled  up  so  as  to  let  the  name  appear,  and  put 
inside  the  tube.  The  ends  were  then  sealed  by  a  spirit  lamp,  so  as  to  render  the 
tube  perfectly  air-tight,  and  thus  situated  the  nam.e  will  last  for  ever,  if  the  tube 
is    not  broken.     Of    coui-se,  larger  tubes    may  be  used  when  requii'ed. — J, 

CltOUCHER. 

The  Pumplcin  Passion   Plower   (Passiflora  macrocarpa).— I   bave   a 

plant  of  this  which  fails  to  fi'uit  ;  it  is  growing  in  a  large  pot  in  a  warm  house. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  how  to  manage  it.— Jane  K. [The  plant 

may  be  grown  in  a  moist  warm  stove,  with  the  same  facility  as  the  granadilla ; 
but  it  should  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich,  light  earth,  rather  than  in  pot  or  tub, 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  fruits  attaining  their  full  size.  Probably,  like  the  grana- 
dilla, it  mayrequii'e  artificial  fertilization.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers,  who 
have  grown  the  plant,  will  kindly  state  theii'  experiences  as  to  its  fruiting.] 

Astilbe  japoniea. — This  graceful  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  now  every- 
where becoming  a  favourite  for  forcing  and  for  spring  and  early  summer 
bloom  in  the  conservatory,  is  usually  imported  for  growing  in  pots.  This  is 
by  no  means  necessary.  By  dividing  old  plants,  and  replanting  them  in 
April  they  will  form  good  plants  if  planted  on  a  fair  sandy  loam.  They 
may  be  taken  up  and  repotted  in  October,  and  forced  or  brought  into 
bloom  as  circumstances  may  direct.  This  system  is  extensively  pursued 
by  Mr.  Vertegans  at  Edgbaston,  who  finds  the  plants  as  good  as  im- 
ported ones. 


THE    GARDEN    IN   THE    HOUSE. 

CULTUKE    OF    PLANTS    IN"    EC  QMS. 

{Continued  from  p,  524.) 
WHEN   AND    HOW   TO   WATER. 

One  of  the  first  aud  most  important  rules  in  watering  is 
this  :  "When  the  plants  are  to  be  watered  do  it  thorougUy,  so 
that  the  soil  may  be  fully  penetrated.  This  will  be  known  by 
the  water  running  through  into  the  saucer,  which  shou.ld  be  at 
least  1|  inches  broader  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  provide 
against  an  overflow  into  the  room.  As  it  often  happens, 
when  light  soil  is  used,  that  from  the  dry  air  of  the  room  some 
parts  of  the  ball  become  so  dry  that  the  water  will  pass 
through  into  the  saucer  without  wetting  them,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  water  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in 
the  saucer.  This  is  the  best  method  of  secui'ing  the  perfect 
penetration  of  the  soil  with  water,  and  avoiding  that  dry  con- 
dition of  certain  parts  of  the  ball  which  proves  the  death  of 
many  plants.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  careful  of  his  plants  will, 
after  the  lapse  of  from  four  to  six  hours,  pour  out  the  water 
which  has  flowed  into  the  saucer.  This  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  beginners,  who,  not  knowing  the  proper  time  when 
to  water,  prefer  giving  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  Bvit 
he,  who  from  experience  knows  how  not  to  water  before  the 
ball  has  become  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  the  air  to  percolate 
through  it,  need  not  pour  out  the  water  in  the  saucer,  bvit 
will  allow  it  to  remain  and  be  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

The  assertion  has  often  been  made  that  the  saucers  which 
must  be  used  iu  room  culture  are  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they 
produce  a  stagnant  moisture.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  advise 
not  to  water  from  above,  but  merely  to  fill  the  saucers.  There 
is  some  truth  on  both  sides.  Where  too  much  water  is  given, 
and  the  saucer  is  allowed  to  remain  always  full,  it  must  be 
•hurtful.  But  where  water  is  given  carefully  the  saucer  is 
most  useful,  as  we  have  just  shown,  iu  completing  the 
moistening  of  the  dry  ball.  This  is  the  reason  why  beginners, 
who  do  not  know  the  proper  quantity  of  water  to  be  o-iven, 
find  it^  advantageous  to  pour  the  water  into  the  saucer,  and 
allow  it  to  be  absorbed  by  the  ball,  the  di-y  saucer  indicating 
when  water  is  again  required  by  the  plant. 

The  marks  by  which  it  may  be  known  when  the  ball  of  a 
pot  plant  has  become  so  dry  as  to  require  fresh  watermg,  are 


the  colour  of  the  soil,  its  feel  to  the  touch,  the  weight  of  the 
pot,  and  the  appearance  of  the  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  plant. 
Most  kinds  of  soil  when  watered  look  much  darker  than  when 
dry.  There  are  some,  however,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  dark 
when  dry,  and  others  to  be  light-coloured  when  wet.  Of  the 
former  class  are  heath  soil,  leaf  mould,  &c.  Of  the  latter,  we 
may  mention  sandy  soils,  and  those  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron.  The  various  colours  of  the  soils  in  a  wet  and  a  dry 
state  must  therefore  be  observed  and  borne  in  mind.  The 
next  way  is  that  of  feeling  with  the  finger  whether  the  soil  is 
moist  underneath ;  but  this  is  a  thing  which  requires  consider- 
able experience,  the  best  way  to  acquire  which  is  to  have  some 
dry  earth  at  hand,  by  feeling  which  first,  and  then  the  ball  of 
the  plant,  after  some  time  the  difference  will  be  impressed  on 
the  sense  of  touch.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  compare  the 
weight  of  the  pot  with  another  pot  of  the  same  size  filled  with 
soil  which  is  known  to  be  dry,  or  to  strike  the  pot  on  the  side 
with  the  knuckle ;  if  dry,  the  sound  will  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  same  pot  when  wet.  Lastly,  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  affords  a  means  of  judging  whether  it  is  in  want 
of  water  or  not.  When  well  supplied,  its  twigs  and  leaves 
present  an  aspect  of  fulness  and  stiffness ;  but,  as  the  ball 
becomes  dry  aud  less  able  to  supply  the  waste  of  evaporation, 
the  foliage  becomes  relaxed  and  drooping,  and  if  unrelieved, 
begins  to  dry  and  wither.  In  plants  with  soft  tender  leaves, 
when  iu  full  vegetation,  this  appearance  is  very  striking ;  but, 
in  those  with  thick  leathery  leaves  it  requires  some  experience 
to  note  the  change.  If  the  latter,  on  being  bent  together, 
joresent  some  resistance,  it  is  a  sign  of  dryness  in  the  ball;  but 
the  extent  mu.st  be  learned  by  practice. 

SOIL. 

As  regards  the  soil,  the  lighter  and  looser  it  is,  the  sooner 
does  it  become  dry ;  and  the  stifier  it  is,  the  longer  it  retains 
moisture.  To  this' we  may  add  that,  the  richer  the  soil  is,  the 
more  cautiously  should  it  be  watered.  It  scarcely  requires  an 
explanation,  that  the  looser  the  soil  is,  the  more  readily  it  parts 
with  its  moisture  to  the  atmosphere.  Loose  soils  are  those 
which  are  largely  mixed  with  sand  or  fully  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Light  soils,  as  peat,  leaf  mould,  &c.,  contain  little 
mineral  matter.  Heavy  soils  are  largely  mixed  with  mineral 
substances,  and  without  the  admixture  of  sand  are  stiff. 
Rich  soils  are  those  composed  of  a  mixture  of  animal 
excrement,  or  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  aud  stiff  soil. 
In  soil  suitabty  rich,  a  plant  makes  a  strong,  stout  growth, 
with  thick  rather  than  long  branches,  and  with  firm  leaves, 
and  exhales  only  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  In  poor, 
loose  soils,  the  plants  produce  thinner  branches  and  more 
tender  leaves,  which  exhale  a  large  quantity  of  moisture ;  and 
when  grown  in  a  room  in  dry  air  present  a  drooping  appear- 
ance, even  when  the  dryness  of  the  ball  is  far  from  being  as 
great  as  that  of  a  plant  growing  in  good  rich  soil.  This  is 
because  the  former  were  accustomed  to  take  up  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  water  for  sustenance,  and  so,  in  dry  hot  weather, 
exhibit  signs  of  dryness  before  it  has  actually  set  in.  As  an 
illustration,  we  may  state  that  we  have  seen  gardens  in  which 
a  loose,  poor  soil  was  used  in  the  culture  of  all  the  New 
Holland  plants,  and  where  large  specimens  were  grown  iu 
small  pots.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  these  were  watered  morning 
and  evening,  aud  yet  during  the  day  the  young  shoots  often 
hung  faded ;  whereas  if  a  strong  mixture  of  loamy  soil  had 
been  employed,  a  single  daily  watering  would  have  beeu 
sufficient  in  the  hottest  weather  to  prevent  any  such  signs 
of  dryness.  "Whoever  has  made  a  long  journey  on  foot  iu 
hot  weather,  will  have  made  similar  observations  with  regard 
to  himself,  to  those  we  are  now  making  on  plants.  The  more 
one  drinks  at  such  a  time,  the  more  he  perspires  and  the 
greater  grows  his  thirst. 

The  pots  and  their  sizes  also  exercise  a  very  great  influence 
on  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  construction  must  be 
especially  attended  to  in  room  culture,  where  an  ornamental 
shape  is  considered  a  requisite.  The  qualities  of  a  proper 
flower-pot  are, — a  means  of  thorough  drainage,  porosity  of 
the  sides  iu  the  greatest  degree  that  such  solid  material  will 
allow,  and,  lastly,  such  a  shape  as  will  permit  the  ball  to  be 
taken  out  without  injury. — Dr.  Begel. 

(To  le  continued.) 
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GEOMETEICAL  TLOWER  GARDENS. 

FONTAIXEBLEAU. 

Whenever  the  geometric  principle  is  resorted  to  in  the 
planning  of  flower  gardens,  the  design  should  be  a  vfork  of 
art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The  leading  lines  should 
be  so  boldly  conceived  as  to  render  the  intention  of  the 
designer  strikingly  intelligible  at  the  first  glance.  It  is  quite 
as  difficult  a  matter  to  devise  a  geometric  garden  really 
■worthy  of  the  name,  as  it  is  to  imagine  and  carry  out,  with 
nmsefib  art,  the  irregular  curves  of  a  garden  landscape.  In 
a  geometric  garden,  the  plan  should  be  so  self-evident  as  to 
enable  the  eye  to  grasp  the  intended  effects  very  quickly, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  intricacy  is  at  the  same  time 
necessarily  required  as  an  evidence  of  cai-e  aud  of  skill  in 
the  creation  of  the  device.  This  intricacy  must  not  be 
obtained  by  means  of  obscurity  of  plan,  nor  by  means  of 
infinitesimal  divisions  of  parts,  nor  by  endless  varyings  of 
unmeaning  forms.    The  spotty,  patchwork  effect  produced  by 


to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  unless  for  the  pvii-jjose  of  critical 
condemnation.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  one  or  two  brilliant  exceptions,  which  do  the 
highest  credit  to  the  architectural  designers. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  the  celebrated  geometric 
gardens  designed  by  the  great  French  masters  of  the  art,  the 
flower  garden  attached  to  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  is  one  of 
the  most  successful.  It  will  be  seen  by  our  illusti'ation  that  the 
character  and  intention  of  the  device  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
plainly  obvious,  and  the  forms  made  use  of  can  be  appreciated 
at  the  first  glance.  A  square  basin,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
seen  the  moving  waters  of  a  handsome  fountain,  forms  the  key- 
note of  the  design,  and  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
square  form,  as  a  centre,  gives  much  nerve  and  crispness  to 
the  entire  composition,  necessitating  as  it  does  the  well  defined 
forms  of  the  beds  which  surround  it.  The  simplicity  of  these 
divisions  is  enriched  by  the  reduplication  of  the  lines,  by  means 
of  an  enclosing  border,  which  is  separated  from  the  bed  it 
surrounds  by  a  narrow  walk.  The  quadruple  repetition  of 
this  device  '.prodnoes  a  remarkably  fine  and  pleasing  effect, 
and  the  outlying  borders  which  flank  it,  to  the  right  and  left, 
serve  to  bind  it  together  and  give  completeness  and  cohesion 


Geometrical  Flower  Gai-dons  at  Fontaiuebleau. 


the  last-named  kind  of  helpless  struggle  to  produce  an 
elaborate  design  for  a  geometric  garden  being,  of  all  the 
unfortunate  mistakes  usually  committed,  the  most  vulgar  and 
the  most  objectionable. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  that  the  design- 
ing of  a  fine  geometric  garden  is  a  work  requiring  much 
thought  and  much  artistic  knowledge.  Is  is,  in  fact,  as  difficult 
as  the  designing  of  the  facade  of  an  important  mansion  or 
palace;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  best  examples  are  un- 
doubtedly those  produced  bj''  great  French  and  Italian  artists, 
who  were  at  once  architects,  sculptors,  and  the  designers  of 
the  framework  of  garden  scenery  by  which  their  archi^cctural 
elevations  were  to  be  surrounded.  The  art  education  required 
for  the  successful  pcrFonnance  of  the  work  in  question  is  now 
almost  entirely  ignored;  any  person,  even  when  entirely  un- 
tutored in  art,  being  decuied  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  jilanning  of  a  so-called  geometric  flower  garden.  Even 
among  our  architects,  few  would  be  fou7id  able  to  furnish  a 
decent  design,  so  cnlirely  has  that  branch  of  the  architectural 
profession  been  neglected  at  the  i)resent  daj'.  I  have  myself 
recently  seen  two  specimens  of  geometric  gardens  devised  by 
architects,   which   are   so  utterly   ridiculous  and  childish  as 


to  the  general  composition,  which  coml)ines  sinijilicity   with 
intricacy  in  an  extremely  felicitous  manner. 

Even  the  cropped  limes,  seen  from  a  central  point  in  this 
geometrical  garden,  are  not  mipleasing  in  aspect,  though  a 
shrubby  enclosure  in  which  the  action  of  the  shears  had  been 
confined  to  much  less  conspicuous  operations  n-ould  certainly, 
according  to  the  highest  canons  of  modern  horticultunil 
criticism,  have  been  much  more  acceptable.  On  the  whole, 
however,  and  taking  for  granted  that  a  gcometrically-)ilanncd 
garden  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  an  admissible,  and 
even  a  desirable,  feature  in  innnediate  ]n-oximity  to  a  country 
mansion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Fontainebleau  design  is 
a  very  successful  one.  There  is.  also,  an  extraneous  feature  in 
close  connection  with  it,  which  greattj'  adds  to  its  pleasing 
effect,  by  allowing  the  eye  to  escape  from  the  rigorous 
geometrical  forms  along  the  far-stretching  vista  of  an  avenue 
of  limes  or  elms.  Deprived  of  that  outlet,  the  effect  would  bo 
something  like  that  of  a  painted  landscape  filling  up  the  whole 
canvas,  without  a  peep  of  sky.  and  witliout  the  streak  of 
indefinite  blue  distance,  which,  while  it  is  always  charming 
in  itself,  imparts  additional  attraction  to  the  strongly-de  nod 
features  of  the  foreground.  H.  N.  H. 
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THE  PLANES. 

BT  GBOBGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
V. — THE  WEDGE-LEAVED  PEAKS  (PLATANTJS  CUNEATA — WILLDENOTV). 

This  forms  a  stunted  low  tree  or  bush,  with  a  short  stem 
and  tortiiose  branches,  somewhat  ascending.  It  is  seldom 
seen  above  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  often  retains 
its  leaves  half  the  winter.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and 
was  first  introduced  in  1739. 

The  leaves  are  palmately  wedge-shaped  and  smaller  than 
those  of  anj'  of  the  Planes,  being  seldom  more  than  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  length  and  three  and  a  half  inches  broad. 
They,  however,  vary  very  much,  both  in  size  and  shape, 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  on  j^oung  and  vigorous 
plants  are  deeply  divided  into  five  open  lobes,  the  principal  ones 
of  which,  are  more  or  less  wavy,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  small  lateral  blunt  lobelets,  and  a  few  frequently  hardljr 
evident  serratures,  terminated  by  hard  points,  while  on  old 
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Lefif  of  thelWedge-leaved  Plane, — Natiira   size,  4>h  inches  long,  including 
footstalk,  and  3^  inches  broad. 

or  stunted  plants  the  leaves  are  very  much  smaller  and  fre- 
quently but  three  lobed,  with  the  lobes  more  or  less  angular, 
not  much  divided,  and  furnished  on  the  edges  with  a  few  small 
teeth.  All  the  leaves,  however,  of  this  Plane  taper  very  much 
to  the  base,  and  in  some  cases,  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  bvit  a 
very  short  footstalk.  Like  those  of  other  Planes  they  are 
quite  glabrous  in  the  adult  state,  but  densely  coated  all  over 
with  a  woolly  substance  when  quite  young.  It  has  not  yet 
produced  balls  or  seed-heads  in  England,  nor  have  they  been 
described  by  any  botanist. 

This  Plane  is  sometimes  called  Platanns  undulata,  and  is 

considered  by  most  writers,  as  only  a  stunted  variety  of  P.  ori- 

_  entalis.     Be  that  as  it  may,  however.,  it  is  a  very  distinct  kind. 


OAK  OF  LEBANON  (QUEECUS  LIBANI). 
In  the  accompanymg  fignre  we  have  given  art  illustration  of  the 
fi-uit  and  leaf  of  the  species  which  M.  Carrifere  considers  to  be  the 
"  type"   of  the  Lebanon  Oaks,  and  which  he  thus  describes  in  the 
Bci'iie  Eorticole : — 

"  -^  vigorous  tapering  tree  of  handsome  appearance,  with  spreading 
and  distantly-set  branches  ;  the  bark  of  the  smaller  branches  of  a 


brownish  grey  colottr,  and  covered  with  a  slight  pubescence.  Leaves 
deciduous,  comparatively  distant,  leathery,  of  a  lively  glistening 
green  on  the  upper  snrface,  from  three  to  nearly  five  inches  long 
(including  the  stalk,  which  is  yellowish  and  about  half  an  inch 
long)  from  one  inch  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  the  limb 
being  a  little  larger  on  one  side  at  the  base,  which  is  concave,  and 
then  rounded ;  the  margin  of  the  leaf  is  dentate  with  distant,  stiff 
spine-like  teeth.  The  male  flowers  are  disposed  in  very  small,  few, 
and  slender  catkins,  and  appear  in  April,  when  the  fruits  (now  in 
their  second  year)  are  about  the  size  of  green  peas.  The  female 
flowers  (which  bear  the  acorns)  make  their  appearance  in  summer,  a 
long  time  after  the  male  flowers  have  disappeared,  and  are  solitary, 
or  more  frequently  in  pairs,  on  thick  and  woody  stalks  about  quarter 
of  an  inch  long.  The  cup  covers  about  one-half  of  the  acorn,  and  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  fringed  and  imbricated  scales,  the  upper 
ones  being  smaller  and  closer  together,  and  forming  a  well  marked 
prominence  round  the  top  of  the  cup.  The  acorns  are  from  one  and 
a  quarter  inches  to  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  somewhat  less  in 
diameter,  broadly  truncate  at  the  base,  and  abruptly  rounded  at  the 
apex,  where  there  is  a  very  short  blunt  point.  The  hilum  is  broad 
and  bears  some  very  small  point-like  prominences. 

"  In  the  climate  of  Paris  the  fruit  ripens  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of 
October,  and  is  of  a  dark,  nearly  black,  chestnut  colour.      As  this 


Oak  of  Lebanon  Acorns. 

species  varies  as  much  when  raised  from  seed  as  almost  all  onr 
European  species,  it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  it  true  to 
name,  to  graft  it  upon  stocks  of  the  common  kinds.  It  thrives  well 
in  warm  and  light  calcareous  clays." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Old  ITew  Tree. — About  fourteen  years  ago  I  saw  in  Gresford 
Churchyard,  near  Wrexham,  a  remarkably  fine  Tew  tree,  the  dimensions 
of  which  I  took,  but  I  have  since  lost  them  ;  perhaps  some  reader  of  The 
Garden  in  that  neighbourhood  will  furnish  us  with  its  present  size, 
which  I  do  not  think  will  quite  equal  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Berry 
at  page  436,  but  which  is  nevertheless  well  worth  recording ;  I,  who 
have  been  an  observer  of  trees  all  my  life,  have  never  seen  a  yew  tree  in 
all  respects  so  fine. — J.  E. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  Killed  by  Prost. — A  remarkable  occurrence 
took  place  dm'ing  the  severe  frosts  of  the  month  of  September  last.  A 
large  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  more  than  two  yards  in  circumference,  on  the 
property  of  M.  Doisan,  at  Villejiinte,  Canton  de  Gonesse,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  et  Oise,  was  completely  killed  by  frost.  "At  how  many 
degrees  below  zero  the  thermometer  stood  to  produce  such  an 
efi'ect  has  not  been  stated.  That  which  is  certainly  past  all  doubt  is, 
that  the  cold  must  have  been  excessive — greater  perhaps  than  in  the  differ- 
ent places  where  so  many  thousand  evergreens  have  been  destroyed  about 
Paris. — Bevne  Horticole. 

Salix  babylonica  Salamonii. — This  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary 
^dgour,  acquiring  large  dimensions,  whichj  renders  it  advantageous  for 
burning,  particularly  in  bakehouses.  It  can  also  be  recommended  for  its 
ornamental  character.  It  is  well  adapted  for  an  avenue  ;  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  thriving  in  nearly  any  kind  of  soil,  and  accommodates 
itself  perfectly  to  calcareous  and  dry  soils.  As  an  isolated  tree  it  recom- 
mends itself  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  its  hearing,  its  abundant 
branches,  and  the  thickness  of  its  foliage.  Another  quality  of  which  we 
must  speak  is  the  length  of  time  this  willow  retains  its  leaves,  which 
greatly  increases  its  ornamental  merit ;  whereas  the  greater  number  of 
trees  which  have  frail  leaves,  are  stripped  in  September  or  October,  those 
of  the  S.  b.  Salamonii  only  fall  after  the  frosts  commence. — E.  Carriere, 
■in  "  Bevue  Horticole." 
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THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

BY  T.  BAINES,  SOUTHGATB. 
Conservatory. — Where  conservatories  are  attached  to  the 
mansion,  the  clestruction  of  aphides  and  other  insects  is  always  a 
difficulty ;  fumigation  is  always  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  leaves  for  days  an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  conservatories,  but 
also  communicates  it  to  the  adjoining  apartments.  A  good  deal, 
however,  may  be  done  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  using  tobacco 
smoke ;  closely  examine,  for  example,  all  plants  before  introducing 
them,  and  never  by  any  means  admit  any  infected  plant  until  it  has 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  cleansing.  Nevertheless,  this  in  itself 
will  not  suffice,  as  clean  plants  are  juat  as  liable  to  become  infected 
in  conservatories  as  elsewhere.  The  best  remedy,  therefore,  for  such 
matters  is  the  old,  somewhat  neglected  application  of  tobacco  water. 
It  is  well  always  to  keep  a  few  gallons  of  this  ready  for  use,  and  as 
soon  as  a  plant  is  discovered  affected,  to  at  once  remove  it,  and  give 
it  a  thorough  washing  before  it  communicates  the  evil  to  all  around 
it ;  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  necessity  for  fumigation 
to  a  minimum,  and  thereby  avoid  its  disagreeable  consequence. 
Plants  permanently  put  out  in  borders,  or  others  in  pots  for  per. 
raanent  decoration,  frequently  become  exhausted ;  in  such  a  case 
when  not  convenient  to  repot  or  change  the  soil,  liquid  manure  is 
generally  given,  and  is  often  applied ;  this  is  as  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  bad  odours  it  gives  off,  as  the  means  usually  employed 
in  the  destruction  of  insects.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  a  liberal  admixture  of  powdered  charcoal  and  soot  vrith  the 
liquid  for  a  week  before  it  is  used,  keeping  it  well  stirred  up  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  allowing  it  to  settle,  so  as  to  employ  it  in  a  clarified 
state.  Keep  a  good  look-out  for  red  spider  on  root-climbers,  a  favourite 
resort  for  it,  and  one  where  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  by 
infecting  every  plant  placed  under  it  on  which  that  pest  will  live. 
A  thorough  washing  with  the  garden  engine  early  in  the  morning 
once  or  twice  a  week  as  a  preventive,  will  be  found  good  practice. 
Durin"^  this  and  the  next  two  months  there  is  generally  a  paucity  of 
fiowering  plants.  The  most  should  therefore  be  made  of  such  as  ai'e 
available,  by  paying  them  all  possible  attention,  never  allowing  them 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  In  very  hot  weather  every  plant 
should  be  looked  over  tTrico  a  day.  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  eximium 
should  be  largely  grown  for  decoration  at  this  season.  The  former 
is  objectionable  in  large  quantities  at  a  time  on  account  of  its  over- 
powerful  smell ;  but  in  moderate  numbers  it  is  indispensable,  and  by 
a  little  foresight  in  selecting  such  as  show  a  tendency  to  late  flowering, 
and  placing  them  in  a  position  to  favom'  this  habit,  their  blooming 
season  may  be  much  prolonged.  This  Lily  will  be  found  to  associate 
well  with  foliage  plants,  that  may  with  advantage  now  be  introduced 
into  conservatories,  such  as  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Rhopalas, 
Dracicnas,  and  ferns  that  have  matured  their  early  growth.  If  a 
portion  of  the  earliest  flowered  Fuchsias  were, .towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  turned  out  of  doors  for  a  fortnight,  kept  a  little  short  of 
water,  so  as  to  harden  them,  and  then  out  back  and  repotted  into 
pots  two  or  three  inches  larger  than  those  they  have  occupied,  and 
removed  to  a  house  or  pit  where  they  can  bo  liberally  treated,  they 
will  amply  repay  for  the  labour,  as  they  will  break  out  afresh,  and 
l)loom  freely  until  autumn.  Plants  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  growing 
in  tho  stove,  may  now  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  whore 
they  will  form  striking  objects  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  if  placed 
whero  they  will  not  be  suddenly  checked  by  draughts,  in  which 
<:aso  they  ai'o  liable  to  throw  off  their  blooms.  By  the  middle  of 
the  month,  plants  of  Ixora  coccinea  may  bo  placed  in  the  warmest 
and  most  sheltered  end  of  tho  conservatory,  where  they  will  stand 
good  for  six  weeks  without  injury,  provideil  they  are  kept  as  dry  at 
the  root  as  is  safe  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  foliage. 
When  it  is  necessary  to  give  water,  let  it  be  applied  in  a  tepid 
state. 

Stove. — Look  well  to  forwarding  all  plants  that  will  be  required 
for  autumn  and  -ivintor  flowering.  Euphorbias,  Poinsottias,  Aphel- 
andras,  .Tusticias,  and  Gesncras,  should  never  bo  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  potting  on;  tho  best  practice  with  all  such  things  is  to 
','ot  them  on  to  tho  size  they  are  required  as  early  in  tho  season  as 
can  bo  done,  so  that  they  may  have  tho  benefit  of  being  well 
matured  before  the  days  get  short.  Plants  that  aro  so  managed 
and  got  in  sucli  condition  as  to  stand  a  compar.atively  cool  airy 
liouse  during  August  and  September,  will  Mower  much  more  satis- 
factorily than  such  as  are  kept  growing  on  lato  in  the  season. 
Whatever  shade  is  reqnirod  during  this  month — and  some  things 
will  require  it,  if  tho  weather  becomes  seasonably  bright — should 
always  bo  drawn  down  sufficiently  early  in  tlio  day  to  prevent 
scorching.  Span.roofea  stoves  that  stand  north  and  south  require 
shading  on  the  auuuy  side  much  earlier  than  those  that  are  built 


the  opposite  way ;  but  on  no  account  allow  plants  to  remain  shaded 
later  in  the  day  than  is  absolutely  reqnired.  All  insect  pests  that 
affect  stove  plants  wiU  now  thrive  apace ;  and  unless  continually 
sought  for  and  destroyed,  they  soon  multiply  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  destroy  that  healthy,  vigorous  appearance  which  con. 
stitutes  the  principal  charm  of  a  well-managed  plant  stove. 
Dipladenias  will  now  be  fast  coming  into  flower  and  should 
be  well  attended  to  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  keep 
on  through  the  season;  this  cannot  be  done  unless  they  are 
liberally  supphed  with  mannre  water.  Stephanotis  floribnnda  is  a 
universal  favourite,  and  is  indispensable  at  this  season  for  cut  flowers. 
Plants  gi'own  in  pots,  if  run  up  to  the  roof  of  the  stove,  ought  to  be 
trained  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  wound  round  a  trellis,  and 
the  plants  removed  to  a  cooler  temperature  where  their  flowers  will 
keep  fresh  much  longer  than  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stove. 
Gardenias  that  have  done  flowering,  if  as  large  as  required,  should 
be  cut  back  and  placed  in  a  growing  temperature ;  when  they  have 
pushed  fresh  growth,  they  should  have  a  portion  of  their  old  soil 
removed,  and  be  repotted  in  the  same  sized  pots  as  those  they  came 
out  of,  using  good  peat  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it ;  as  they  are  fond  of 
water,  it  is  essential  that  the  soil  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
let  the  water  pass  freely  through  it. 

Pern  House. — Any  scarce  vaiieties  which  it  may  be  desii'able  to 
increase  from  spores,  should  have  their  fertUe  fronds  closely  watched 
to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  old,  before  the  spores  are  placed  under 
conditions  favourable  to  their  germination.  The  pots  that  are  to 
receive  them  may  be  filled  with  two-thirds  drainage,  over  which  use 
two  or  three  inches  of  fine  sifted  peat,  liberally  mixed  with  bits  of 
charcoal,  broken  sandstone  and  silver  sand;  give  the  whole  a  good 
soaking  with  water  so  as  to  solidify  the  surface  ;  otherwise  the  spores 
will  be  washed  too  deep  to  germinate.  Sow  them  thickly  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  do  not  cover  with  anything,  but  give  a  gentle 
w^atering  with  a  fine  rose,  and  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry. 
Plants  suspended  in  baskets,  or  those  like  Platycerinm  grande  that 
may  be  on  blocks,  ought  to  be  well  attended  ■with  water,  or  they 
never  do  well.  Attend  to  such  plants  as  are  grown  specially  for 
cutting  during  the  winter  months,  particuhy  Adiantum  cuneatum. 
These  are  best  grown  in  six-inch  pots,  and  not  kept  too  warm  ;  when 
they  have  made  as  much  growth  as  is  required,  let  them  be  removed 
to  a  cool  house,  where  they  will  not  be  excited  to  make  late  growth, 
but  be  gradually  hardened  off.  With  such  treatment  they  "will  stand 
much  longer  than  if  kept  growing  on  in  a  close  temperature. 

Orchids. — Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  or  any  plants  that  were  not 
potted  when  the  general  stock  was  gone  through,  on  account  of  their 
being  advanced  in  bloom,  should  bo  potted  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered,  before  they  begin  to  make  active  growth,  otherwise  if  their 
roots  aro  in  full  activity  they  will  suffer.  If  the  winter  flowering 
Calauthes  are  growing  fast  give  them  sufficient  room.  To  keep  their 
leaves  short  and  robnst,  give  them  also  plenty  of  light,  but  keep  them 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  otherwise  they  will  suffer. 
These  plants  do  better  in  an  ordinary  stove,  or  in  a  muscat  house, 
where  a  fair  amount  of  fire  heat  is  used,  and  more  air  given  than  in  the 
confined  atmosphere  of  the  orchid  houses.  The  East  Indian  plants  now 
will  require  their  maximum  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  viz.,  from 
65' to  70^  night  temperature,  with  from  To''  to  85^  during  the  day-time 
ivith  snn  heat,  giving  sufficient  air  to  dry  up  the  house  moderately  ; 
closing  eai'ly  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  never  allowing  the  blinds 
down  for  an  hour  longer  than  is  absolntely  necessary.  Odontoglos. 
sums,  and  similar  plants,  should  if  possible,  be  accommodated  with 
a  houjo  that  can  bo  kept  comparatively  cool,  with  a  thoroughly 
moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  water  at  tho  roots;  never  on  any 
account  subject  them  to  drying  cui-ronts  of  air. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Those  in  active  growtli  will  now 
require  close  attention  in  regard  to  water,  even  such  as  aro  most 
impatient  of  any  excess  will  now  require  more  than  at  any  other 
sea-son.  In  very  bright  weather  keep  plenty  of  water  thrown 
about  the  bouse  and  under  the  stages,  to  counteract  in  some 
measure  the  drying  effect  of  tho  sun.  Place  such  sun.loving  plants 
as  Aphelexis,  Phojuocoinas,  and  Epacrisos  at  one  end  of  tho  house, 
these,  unless  after  fresh  potting,  will  be  benefited  by  full  exposure 
to  the  shining  snn.  Such  plants  as  Boronias,  Acrophyllums,  Lloda- 
romas,  Dracophyllums,  and  Roellas,  will  bo  benefited  in  very  bright 
weather  by  being  placed  where  tlu^y  could  be  slightly  shaded  for  two 
or  three  hours  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Remove  nil 
flowers  and  seed-pods  as  soon  as  thej'  become  unsightly.  Young 
plants  attend  closely  to,  and  examine  them  towards  tho  end  of  the 
month,  to  see  if  any  aro  likely  to  require  more  root-ix)om  before 
autumn.  .Vny  that  are  likely  to  require  it  should  be  repotted  towards 
tho  end  of  tho  month,  xmless  tho  weather  happens  to  bo  very  hot  and 
dry,  in  which  case  it  will  bo  better  to  wait  a  short  time  for  dnller 
weather.     Heaths  encourage  to  make  alt  necess.ary  growth,    o  that 
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they  can  be  got  out  of  doors  to  ripen  their  wood  well  before  too  late 
in  the  autumn.  In  this  respect  they  will  be  much  assisted  by  plenty 
of  water  around  their  pots,  under  the  stages,  floors,  &o.,  but  they 
must  not  on  account  be  subject  to  anything  approaching  a  close 
atmosphere.     Stop  the  shoots  of  such  as  are  too  vigorous. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  JUNE. 

BY    GEOEGE    WESTLAND,    WITLET    COURT. 

The  unusual  inclemency  of  the  weather  during  May  and  a  low 
ground  temperature  have  considerably  retarded  the  operation  of 
bedding-out  half-hardy  plants ;  and  we  would  particularly  impress 
upon  cultivators  of  sub-tropical  plants  the  necessity  of  having  them 
well  hardened-oii  prior  to  planting  out,  for  upon  this  they  must  in  a 
great  measure  depend  for  immediate  effect,  as  any  sudden  check  at 
this  stage  often  mars  their  appearance  for  the  season.  As  a  rule, 
therefore,  we  would  defer  planting  out  until  the  second  or  third 
week  in  June,  or,  at  all  events,  until  such  time  as  the  ground  shall 
have  become  sufficiently  warmed  to  promote  active  growth. 

As  regards  the  disposition  of  plauts  in  the  flower  garden,  the 
selection  of  kinds  suitable  for  particular  positions  as  respects  asso- 
ciations and  surroundings,  is  of  paramount  importance.  Much  aj 
we  may  cherish  sub-tropical  plants  and  others  of  picturesque  aspect, 
these  are  not  almissible  in  geometrical  and  other  formal  designs, 
where  perfect  proportions  and  symmetry  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  larger  foliaged  plants  are  better  disposed  in  isolated  beds, 
upon  grass,  or  as  single  specimens,  where  they  give  a  fresh  charm 
and  relief  to  the  more  formal  system  of  beds.  With  the  exception  of 
Cannas,  few  of  them  are  adapted  to  dense  grouping.  Indeed,  they 
are  far  more  effective  when  so  disposed  that  each  plant  clearly 
exhibits  its  proportions,  and  an  appropriate  groundwork  of  low 
plants  lightens  up  and  sets  off  their  graceful  outlines  to  advantage. 

In  preparing  beds  for  such  plants  as  Alternantheras,  Coleuses, 
Iresines,  &c.,  it  is  important  that  the  soil  is  free  ;  and,  where  fresh 
peat  is  an  object,  we  have  found  nothing  to  answer  better  than  the 
refuse  from  under  the  potting-bench,  passed  through  an  inch  mesh 
riddle,  adding  leaf  soil  or  rotten  dung  as  required,  to  insure  richness. 
In  planting  Alternantheras,  more  particularly  amosna,  which  is 
somewhat  delicate,  but  by  far  the  highest  coloured,  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  sufficiently  thick,  to  give  immediate  effect. 

Watering  will  soon  become  an  important  operation ;  but  be  it 
remembered  that  if  the  plants  are  properly  secured  in  the  ground, 
the  surface  frequently  stirred  and  pulverised,  and  afterwards 
mulched,  they  are  seldom  benefited  by  watering  during  their 
present  stage  of  growth,  especially  as  the  ground  temperature  is  so 
low  and  the  nights  so  cold.  Water,  therefore,  only  when  absolute^ 
necessary.  And  so  long  as  the  nights  are  cold,  this  operation  should 
be  done  early  in  the  afternoon.  Recently-planted  trees  and  shrubs 
must  be  well  attended  to ;  if  they  require  watering  it  should  be 
done  thoroughly ;  and  after  the  surface  has  become  partially  dried, 
remove  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil  over  the  roots ;  apply  a  mulching, 
and  cover  this  with  the  soil,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  neat 
appearance,  and  save  watering  and  labour  hereafter.  Unremitting 
attention  should  now  be  paid  to  the  training  of  climbers,  so  as  to 
Ijrevent  their  becoming  entangled,  and  to  the  staking  of  everything 
that  may  require  support.  Proceed,  too,  with  the  pegging  down  of 
all  plants  that  may  require  that  attention  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
and  make  good  any  failures  that  may  occur.  Make  successional 
sowings  of  some  of  the  choicest  hardy  annuals  for  autumn  flowering, 
and  thin  out  such  as  may  require  it ;  bearing  in  mind  that  annuals 
when  properly  thinned  out  and  cared  for  are  far  more  effective  than 
if  left  to  flower  without  being  regulated.  Brompton  and  inter. 
mediate  stocks  should  now  be  sown,  as  should  also  seeds  of  the 
variegated  Winter  Cress  (Barbarea  vulgaris  variegata) ,  upon  a  shaded 
border.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  plants  for  spring  bedding 
which  we  possess.  Take  advantage  of  showery  weather  to  plant 
out  annuals.  Top-dress  Carnation  and  Pink  beds  with  rotten  dung, 
to  which  has  been  added  a  dash  of  fresh  loam.  Hoe  and  otherwise 
keep  in  check  weeds  upon  walks  and  borders.  Clip  grass  edgings, 
and  everywhere  maintain  a  neat,  cheerful  appearance. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  will  now  be  at  liberty,  as  the 
majority  of  plants  reared  in  them  will  have  been  turned  out. 
.  They  may,  therefore,  be  useful  for  such  things  as  Capsicums, 
Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  and  for  the  rearing  of  young  greenhouse 
stock,  as  well  as  for  the  propagation  of  choice  biennials  and 
perennials.  Cineraria  seed  sow  for  late  flowering,  and  plant  out 
old  stools  cut  over  upon  a  shaded  border  in  rich  soil  to  induce  offsets. 
Primulas,  such  as  were  sown  and  pricked  off  early,  may  now  be 
potted  off  into  small  pots,  and  placed  in  a  shaded  situation  near 
the  glass.  Propagate  show  Pelargoniums  by  cuttings ;  and  continue 
to  pot  off  and  stake  tender  annuals  to  be  grown  in  pots. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  FOR  JUNE. 

BY  WILLIAM  TILLERY,  WELBECK. 

Outdoor  Fruits. — This  has  been  a  most  disastrous  season  as  far 
as  tender  vegetables  and  fruits  are  concerned,  for  in  this  district  on 
the  mornings  of  the  19th  and  20th  ultimo,  the  thermometer  registered 
4°  and  6°  of  frost  respectively.  This  has  given  the  flnishing  touch 
to  the  young  fruit  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries,  for  all 
on  the  tops  of  the  bushes,  and  unprotected  by  the  foliage,  are 
destroyed.  All  the  earliest  flowers  of  Strawberries  are  likewise 
quite  black  in  the  centre,  and  of  course  the  germ  of  the  fruit  is 
injured.  So  much  for  mild,  wet  winters,  and  cold,  frosty  springs  ; 
and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  weather  in  season  is  always  best 
for  our  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  During  these  last  few  days 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  barometer,  and  a  higher  temperature, 
and  the  chances  are  that  we  may  have  a  dry  warm  June  to  put  vege. 
tation  in  a  somewhat  better  position.  Where  Pears  and  Apples  have 
set  too  thickly,  thinning  the  fruit  will  well  repay  for  the  operation, 
as  the  specimens  will  be  individually  finer,  and  the  trees  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  bearing  well  year  after  year.  The  stopping, 
thinning,  and  regulating  the  young  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  fimit  trees 
on  walls,  will  now  want  attention.  The  foresight  shoots  on  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  should  be  shortened  back,  and  the 
other  shoots  nailed  or  tied  in  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  great 
attention  will  now  be  required  in  keeping  down  insects,  for  if  grubs 
and  aphides  are  not  taken  in  time  they  will  do  much  injury  this 
month  to  the  foliage.  To  add  to  the  misfortunes  inflicted  by  frost 
on  Gooseberry  bushes,  I  see  that  the  caterpillar  has  commenced  its 
ravages  on  the  foliage,  but  I  find  that  a  dusting  of  powdered  white 
hellebore  on  the  shoots  infected,  generally  clears  them.  Thinning  out 
the  strong  shoots  from  the  interior  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes 
should  now  be  done.  The  black  aphis  often  infests  cherry  shoots, 
especially  the  Morello,  and  the  best  way  to  keep  it  in  check  is  to 
pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  off,  and  then  syringe  the  trees  with 
tobacco  water.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  on  walls,  after  the  shoots 
have  been  thinned  and  regulated,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  good 
syringing  from  the  garden  engine,  to  cleanse  them  from  insects  and 
abortive  fruits.  Suckers  and  spray  from  the  roots  and  base  of  Nut 
and  Filbert  bushes  will  now  want  removing.  There  was  a  great 
paucity  of  catkins  on  Filbert  bushes  this  year',  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  crop  will  be  scanty  in  general.  On  some  rows  of  young  bushes  I 
placed  branches  of  wild  Nuts  from  the  woods,  with  catkins  on  them, 
which  have  fertilized  the  Filberts,  and  I  expect  a  fair  crop,  if  grubs 
keep  off. 

Vineries. — Houses  containing  ripe  fruit  will  now  want  keeping 
dry,  with  abundance  of  air  in  fine  weather.  Continue  to  thin  the 
berries  at  timely  periods,  to  keep  laterals  stopped,  and  to  avoid  over, 
cropping.  In  the  very  latest  houses,  the  Grapes  intended  for 
bottling  when  they  are  ripe,  should  be  well  thinned,  so  as  to  get 
fine,  large,  welLswelled  berries ;  and  as  Lady  Downe's  Seedling 
generally  forms  a  shoulder  as  large  as  the  main  bunch,  it  ought  to 
be  clipped  off,  as  the  bunch  will  keep  longer  and  plumper  without 
it.  Young  Yines  planted  in  spring  will  now  want  every  encourage, 
ment ;  wa,ter  them  with  liquid  manure  in  dry  warm  weather,  and 
stop  them  once  or  twice  on  their  journey  to  the  top  of  the  rafters, 
so  as  to  get  strong  and  well-ripened  wood  and  fine  foliage.  Young 
Vines  growing  in  pots,  and  intended  for  fruiting  early  next  year, 
should  likewise  be  stopped  once  or  twice,  and,  if  possible,  the  wood 
should  be  well-ripened  off  by  the  end  of  July,  when  they  may  be 
placed  out  of  doors  to  mature  the  wood  till  pruning  time. 

Peaeli  House. — When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere must  be  maintained,  with  plenty  of  air ;  and  if  some  is  left 
on  at  night,  the  fiavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  much  improved,  as  well 
as  its  colour.  Attention  to  stopping  and  tying  down  the  shoots  in 
succession  houses,  and  syringing  once  or  twice  a  day  to  keep  the 
foliage  healthy  and  clear  from  insects,  will  now  be  the  routine  for 
June.  In  thinning  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  on 
trellises,  that  facing  the  sun  should  be  left,  so  as  to  be  of  the  finest 
colour  when  it  gets  ripe. 

Figs. — When  the  first  crop  is  all  gathered,  the  trees  must  be  well 
watered  at  the  roots  to  encourage  a  second  crop,  and  the  foliage 
should  be  syringed  daily  to  keep  down  red  spider. 

Cucumbers. — A  steady  bottom  heat  will  still  be  required  from 
linino-s  of  hot  dung,  to  Cucumber  plants  grown  in  frames.  Fumigate 
with  tobacco  if  thrips  or  green  fly  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  good 
practice  to  repeat  this  operation  two  or  three  times  after  the  lapse 
of  a  week  or  two,  in  order  to  eradicate  these  pests.  I  iind  that  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  Cucumber  growing,  where  great  quantities  are 
required,  is  to  grow  them  in  a  pit  heated  with  hot  water.  A  pit  of 
this  kind  here  has  furnished  a  supply  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace 
per   week  for  the  last  three  months,  and  it  is  yet  in  full  bearing. 
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Some  of  the  best  known  varieties  have  been  grown  and  proved  in  this 
pit  this  year,  but  one  known  here  as  'Holah's  Seedling,"  has  taken 
the  lead  of  all  the  sorts  for  productiveness  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  cross  between  Telegraph  and  Sion 
House ;  it  is  of  a  useful  size,  fine  shape,  and  would  suit  market 
gardeners  well  for  their  winter  supply  for  market. 

Melons. — The  earliest  planted  out  in  pits  or  houses  will  now  be 
ripening  fruit,  and  a  drier  atmosphere  and  less  water  to  the  roots 
will  be  required,  to  secure  flavour.  When  the  fruit  is  all  cut,  a  second 
crop  may  be  successfully  secured  by  watering  the  borders  well  with 
tepid  water,  and  cutting  the  plants  down  to  some  healthy  young 
shoots.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  frames,  a  bottom  heat  of  from 
G5'  to  70'  must  be  maintained,  and  mats  still  used  as  coverings  at 
night  in  cold  weather.  Thrips  and  red  spider  are  more  difficult  to 
keep  down  in  plants  grown  in  frames  than  in  pits,  on  account  of  the 
undersides  of  the  foliage  not  being  reached  by  the  syringe.  Fumi- 
gations and  moist  air  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  should  they 
appear,  and  a  little  water  dashed  frequently  on  the  leaves;  xf  it  is 
mixed  with  soot  and  soft  soap  it  will  be  all  the  more  effectual. 

Strawberries. — The  last  batches  of  Strawberries  for  forcing  will 
now  want  bringing  in,  and  if  their  fruit  has  been  set  in  pits  or 
frames  they  will  now  ripen  in  succession  without  much  forcing,  until 
the  outdoor  fruits  come  in.  In  the  midland  districts  the  outdoor 
Strawberries  in  flower  have  been  much  injured  by  frost,  and  the 
crops  will  bo  later  in  ripening  in  consequence. 


THE  PINERY  FOR  JUNE. 

BY  JAilES  BAEXES. 

The  season  has  now  arrived  when  many  of  the  early  summer 
fruiting  Pines  have  attained  maturity,  and  some  of  the  most  forward 
have  been  cut.  When  a  clearance  has  been  made  by  the  removal 
of  those  plants  that  have  yielded  their  produce,  in  order  to  obtain 
well-swelled,  handsome,  and  finely -flavoured  fruit,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  clearing  out  the  pits,  washing,  repairing,  and  painting  the 
lights,  and  also  thoroughly  washing  and  painting  the  walls.  For  the 
last  operation  should  be  used  a  mixture  of  fresh  lime  slacked  with 
boiling  ^vater,  sulphur  vivum  or  black  sulphur,  and  as  much  fresh 
chimney  soot  as  will  give  the  whole  a  dark  greyish  colour.  This  is  a 
splendid  mixture  for  sweetening  and  cleaning  all  foul  walls  both 
indoors  and  out.  Remove  some  of  the  old  worn. out  fermenting 
material  and  replace  it  with  fresh  material  sweet  and  healthy, 
incorporating  all  well  together  by  turning  the  whole  mass  two  or 
three  times.  No  time  should  then  be  lost  in  plunging  in  this 
renewed  bed  the  earliest  and  most  forward  of  the  early  autumn  and 
winter  fruiting  plants.  Maintain  a  high  and  steady  temperature ; 
give  air  night  and  da}',  being  guided  by  discretion  and  the  state  of 
the  M'eathcr ;  apply  kindly  waterings  to  the  roots  of  liquid  manure, 
and  keep  up  a  strong  humid  atmosphere  in  the  case  of  all  swelling 
fruits.  Attend  to  previous  directions  as  regards  approaching  maturity 
and  beginning  to  colour. 

Suoccssion  plants  in  aU  stages  must,  according  to  their  necessities, 
be  sl\iftcd,  and  supplied  with  more  growing  room.  Keep  them  near 
the  glass,  let  them  have  tlic  full  summer  heat,  atmospheric  humidity, 
frequent  applications  of  tepid  manure  water,  and  syringings  from  the 
entwines  or  otherwise  early  in  the  afternoon.  Kemovo  all  suckers  as 
they  appear,  repot  without  delay,  and  place  them  in  front  of  the 
succession  plants.  Syringe  the  growing  plants  once  or  twice  a  week 
with  clear  tepid  aoot  water. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN  FOR  JUNE. 

BY  .JAMES  BARNES. 
Asparagus. — Desist  entirely  cutting  from  young  plantations  after 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  and  cut  only  moilerately  from  old 
established  ones,  till  about  midsummer,  when  cutting  should  bo 
entirely  suspended.  Apply  a  little  salt  frequently  to  the  surfaces  of 
tlie  beds;  evenings  of  dull,  cloudy,  or,  preferably,  rainy  weather,  are 
the  best  times  for  this  operation.  Apply  salt  also  in  dry,  blight 
weather,  only  to  kill  weeds,  which  it  will  readily  do,  and  nothing  is 
better  for  clearing  weeds  from  walks,  and  keeping  them  clean  and  of  a 
good  colour.  When  the  Asparagus-cutting  season  is  over,  and  the 
shoots  are  allowed  to  grow,  cut  off  the  weak  ones,  and  allow  only  the 
robnst  and  sti'ong  ones  to  grow,  which  will  streiigtlion  the  crown 
buds  for  next  year's  produce.  For  seed,  oidy  tlie  strongest,  best 
coloured,  and  earliest "  grass"  should  bo  selected,  and  securely  staked. 
Never  save  the  seed  by  liap-hazard,  as  no  improvement  wonld  then 
be  obtained  ;  by  careless  culture  a  tendency  to  degenerate  is  also 
induced.  Maintain  a  clean  and  healthy  surface  by  constant  hoeing 
and  scarifying  the  ground.  It  is  too  often  observed  especially  in 
the  case  of  soedliug-beds,  that  as  soon  as  the  plants  couio  up  and 


cover  the  surface,  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  and  luxuriate  amongst 
them,  and  they  prove  exceedingly  pernicious  to  the  plants,  which  con. 
sequently  become  weak  and  spindly.  It:  is  much  better  to  thin  the 
plants,  and  keep  the  ground  open  and  particularly  clean,  for 
then  we  obtain  strong  healthy  plants,  instead  of  the  miserable, 
starved  subjects  that  would  otherwise  be  produced. 

Beet. — Keep  clean,  thin  moderately  and  methodically,  but  not  too 
much,  for  large,  overgrown  roots  are  never  sought  for ;  moderate 
size  and  fine  colour  should  be  aimed  at.  Fill  up  gaps  by  transplanting. 
Burnet  and  Borage. — Make  another  sowing  ;  make  vacancies  good  in 
rows,  by  transplanting  while  young.  Cardoons. — Tliin  and  fill  up 
vacancies ;  also  encourage  their  growth  by  occasional  applications 
of  manure  water.  Keep  a  shaqi  look-out  for  mildew  amongst  seed. 
beds,  &c.,  and  apply  dressings  of  dry  wood-ashes  on  dewy  or  damp 
evenings,  or  the  surface  may  be  damped  with  a  watering-pot  or 
syringe.  Borecole,  and  other  Kales. — Plant  out  a  full  crop  as 
fast  as  ground  becomes  vacant,  or  between  lines  of  widely -sown  peas  ; 
also  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Cauliflowers.  Of  the 
last  mark  a  few  first-olass  flower-heads  for  seed.  Prick  out  in  suc- 
cession all  small  plants.  Beans. — Of  late  garden  varieties,  where 
they  are  in  request,  still  plant  a  few  on  cold,  stiff  land,  as  long  as  they 
can  be  produced,  timely  pinching  out  the  tops  of  those  just  coming 
into  bloom.  French  and  Runner  Beans. — Plant  liberally  throughout 
this  month,  and  keep  free-growing  kinds  pretty  often  stopped. 
Coleworts. — Sow  twice  or  three  times  this  month.  The  London 
Green  and  Atkin's  Matchless  are  nice,  small,  and  compact  kinds ; 
the  small  York  and  Nonpareil  are  also  good  varieties  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  use.  Cauliflowers. — Sow  freely,  both  early  and  late 
kinds,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 
Capsicums  and  Chilies. — Plant  out  on  warm  borders  ;  give  those 
intended  to  remain  in  pots  under  glass  the  last  shift ;  they  should 
take  the  place  now  occupied  by  forced  strawberries. 

Celery. — Continue  to  plant  out  in  succession  established  plants  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  and  prick  out  young  plants  in  narrow 
lines.  Keep  a  clear,  open  surface  soil,  and  never  allow  a  check  in 
growth  for  lack  of  water ;  and  keep  the  growing  plants  free 
from  suckei's.  Chervil,  Chicory,  Corn  salad,  and  Cress  sow  in  suc- 
cession. Sow  American  Cress  for  the  next  six  weeks  under  north 
walls  or  in  shady  aspects  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  Cucumber  ridges 
keep  clean,  mulch  and  peg  out  the  ^-ines  uniformly,  and  methodically 
stop  their  points.  Endive,  both  curled  and  new  Batavian,  sow 
twice  this  month,  always  thinly,  to  obtain  short,  healthy  plants ; 
and  continue  to  plant  out  in  succession,  between  celery  or  in  rows 
a  foot  apart  each  way  on  borders  or  quarters.  Tie  or  cover  with 
tiles  or  slate  such  plants  as  are  fit,  on  dry  afternoons,  to  bleach 
ready  for  use. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  succession,  thinly  in  drills.  Thin  out  if  the 
weather  is  dry  ;  if  moist  and  cloudy,  the  plants  can  bo  drawn  for  trans- 
lilanting.  Of  Parsley  sow  another  full  crop ;  also  Radishes  in 
variety,  on  cold  situations  or  north  borders.  Rarapion  sow  fully 
for  autumn  use.  Spinach  sow  often,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  New  Zealand  variety  for  snnuner  use.  Peas. — Continue  through 
this  month  to  sow  late  varieties  in  succession.  Turnips. — Make  small 
but  frequent  sowings  of  the  small,  quick-growing  kinds,  such  as  the 
American  Stone,  Snowball,  Dutch,  Early  Strap,  Red  Globe,  &c.,  in 
succession.  Vegetable  Marrows. — Mulch,  train,  stop,  and  peg  down 
a  portion  of  their  shoots  in  order  to  prevent  wind  from  driving  them 
about,  nerbs. — Make  the  last  sowing  out  of  doors  of  Sweet  Basil 
and  Marjoram  ;  plant  out  full  crops  of  well  hardened-off  plants  on 
well-prepared  borders  or  quarters.  Leeks. — Plant  out  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  a  foot  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  or  in  trenches 
deep  enough  to  afford  sufficient  earth  being  applied  tor  blanching. 
Seakale. — Do  not  forget  to  remove  all  spurious  and  weak  shoots, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  strong  crowns  to  each  root ;  keep  clean, 
and  apply  dredgings  of  salt  in  showery  weather.  Keep  an  open,  loose 
surface  amongst  all  growing  crops,  never  allowing  a  weed  a  chance 
of  putting  in  an  appearance  j  and  thus  prevent  youi-seif  being  robbed 
of  the  boat  pi-oduee.  -^pply,  moilerately,  sprinklings  of  air-slacked 
lime  to  all  rows  of  Peas  and  French  Beans,  and  seedlings  of  all 
kinds  at  an  early  stage. 


THE     ARBORETUM   FOR  JUNE. 

BY  JAMES  BARNES. 
See  that  nowly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  have  their  stakes  and 
ties  all  right.  Upright-gi-owing  trees  should  have  all  eonlonding 
leaders  removed,  leaving  only  one;  balance  all  dwarf-growing  trees 
and  shrubs  by  stopping  back  wild. growing,  luxuriant  shoots.  Main- 
tain a  clean  surface  amongst  all  new  plantations,  and  encourage  a 
rapid,  healthy  growth,  till  the  trees  are  able  to  take  care  of  thonisclves. 
Prick  off  into  small  i)ots  all  young,  choice  conifers,  as  soon  as  they 
can  bo  well  handled.     Place  tlie  pots  iu  shallow  frames  or  pits,  and 
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shade  moderately  until  they  begin  freely  to  form  fresh  roots.  If  the 
stock  is  too  numerous  for  placing  in  pots,  shaUo\Y  turf  or  wooden 
pits  (or  even  those  formed  by  placing  a  tier  of  bricks  two  or  three 
deep  around,  so  as  to  afford  a  little  shelter  and  shade  if  necessary) 
should  be  prepared,  and  filled  with  some  kindly  preparation,  into 
which  the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  from  three  to  four  inches  apart. 
Mildew  sometimes  proves  very  destructive  to  young  conifers,  and 
nothing  is  better  as  a  preventive  than  a  dressing  of  dry  wood-ashes 
when  the  plants  are  a  little  damp.  Besides  being  the  best  eradicator 
of  this  disease,  wood-ashes  are  always  safe  to  use,  and  are  a  powerful 
fertilizer.  They  should  be  stored,  when  quite  dry,  in  boxes  or  tubs, 
and  placed  under  cover  to  keep  them  dry.  There  is  always  a  great 
deal  of  refuse  about  an  estate  fit  for  no  other  purpose  than  ash-making 
or  charring,  and,  considering  the  great  value  of  such  material  as  a 
manure  and  deodorizer,  it  is  of  immense  importance. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

BT  H.  EVERSHBD. 
The  quantity  of  vegetables  eaten  by  all  classes  of  society  was 
largely  increased  during  the  last  century,  and  a  greater  and  more 
general  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  present  and 
the  last  generations.  The  actual  increase  of  population  has  also 
enlarged  the  demand  for  vegetables,  and  hence  a  new  branch  of 
agricultural  industry  has  been  created.  Fuller  shows  us  the 
beginnings  of  market  gardening  two  hundred  years  ago ;  he  wrote 
in  1662,  "  Since  gardening  hath  crept  out  of  Holland  to  Sandwich, 
in  Kent,  and  thence  into  this^  county  (Surrey) ,  where  though  they 
have  given  six  pounds  an  acre  and  upwards,  they  have  made  their 
rent,  lived  comfortably,  and  set  many  people  on  work."  In  the 
same  Thames-side  district,  lying  between  Battersea  and  Kew,  this 
Flemish  industry  stiU  flourishes  on  the  light  soil  that  suits  it,  and 
the  Flemish  implement  of  tillage  or  its  substitute,  the  American 
fork,  is  used  in  cultivating  the  gardens.  But  it  is  only  articles  of 
limited  consumption,  such  as  cauliflowers,  radishes,  asparagus, 
forced  vegetables,  &c.,  that  are  produced  on  this  original  site.  The 
more  common  and  necessary  vegetables  are  consumed  in  such 
enormous  quantities  that  more  space,  as  well  as  implements  of 
more  power,  are  needed  for  their  production.  London,  too,  has 
encroached  on  the  former  scene  of  spade-labour,  and  the  old 
market  gardens  of  Surrey  have  been  devoted  to  a  large  extent  to 
other  purposes.  East  and  west  of  London  the  soil  is  of  very 
similar  chai'acter,  consisting  of  light  land  on  gravel,  equally  suit- 
able for  vegetables  ;  but  in  the  east  the  subsoil  is  without  veins  of 
clay,  and  the  district,  therefore,  is  without  fruit  trees.  The  extension 
of  garden  farming  in  Essex,  with  horse  tillage  and  steam  cultivation, 
in  one  instance,  has  been  rapid.  A  wealthy  grower  of  vegetables  is 
only  lately  deceased  who  was  among  the  first  to  emigrate  from  the 
older  site  in  Bedfordshire.  He  arrived  in  the  new  colony  without 
capital,  and  without  the  skill  to  read  or  write  a  market-tally,  and 
lived  to  occupy  a  farm  where  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
vegetables  were  grown  every  year. 

THE  ESSEX  DISTMCT. 
The  Essex  district  extends  from  Stratford,  bricks  and  mortar  per- 
mitting, to  West  Ham,  and  thence  thi'ough  East  Ham,  to  Barlnng, 
Eainham,  Dagenham,  Horncliurch,  and  Ronrford.  The  parishes  of 
Aveley  and  Purfieet  are  at  present,  but  may  not  long  be,  beyond  the 
boundary  of  vegetable  growing.  They  are  now  famous  for  early 
peas,  and  on  June  19th  last  year  large  gangs  of  women  were  picking 
the  first  crop.  At  Eainham  strawberries  were  begun  on  the  same 
day,  and  potato  digging  had  commenced  a  few  days  earlier.  The 
crops  are  all  seven  or  eight  days  earlier  than  they  would  be  under 
ordinary  farming,  without  the  warm  coat  of  manure.  The  subsoil  of 
the  Thames  Valley  is  a  drift  of  sharp  small  flint,  or  gravel ;  it  is 
generally  covered  with  good  light  loam,  which  is  in  many  cases 
several  feet  in  depth,  and  is  continually  enriched  by  heavy  dressings 
of  dung.  This  light  soil  being  peculiai-ly  absorbent  of  air,  heat,  and 
moistm-e,  and  admitting  of  the  rapid  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  is  naturally  suitable  for  vegetables,  and  produces  good  crops 
of  com  when,  after  a  heavy  green  crop,  it  is  not  in  too  high  con- 
dition. Elms  are  the  native  timber  trees  of  the  district,  growing  in 
rows  to  a  great  height  with  leafy  trunks,  trimmed  to  resemble  mon- 
strous specimens  of  Jersey  cabbage-stems  or  Brussels  sprouts,  with 
a  cabbage  on  the  top.  Near  Eainham,  however,  there  are  several 
noble  avenues  of  unmutilated  trees,  which  ornament  as  well  as  shelter 
the  country.  The  water-level  is  generally  at  from  four  feet  to  ten 
feet  from  the  surface.  This  district  takes  most  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced in  the  eastern  part  of  London,  and  it  supplies  a  large  portion 
of  the  fresh,  bulky  vegetables  consumed  in  the  metropolis  between 
spring  and  autumn.     The  whole  of  the  produce  is  sent  by  road,  and. 


except  near  a  river  wharf,  or  close  to  a  station,  the  manure  is  brought 
by  the  waggons  on  their  return  from  market.  The  outlay  on  the 
farms,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  generally  exceeds  £20  an  acre, 
and  requires  such  a  return  as  is  yielded  only  by  garden  crops  and 
garden.farming.  The  gi-owfch  of  corn  has  been  almost  abandoned. 
In  this  district  of  large  garden  farms  the  fields  are  seldom  less  than 
ten  acres  in  extent,  and  are  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  acres. 

In  garden  farming  there  are  no  strict  rules  Avith  regard  to  the 
succession  of  crops ;  the  land  is  kept  constantly  under  crop  bj' 
sowing,  or  by  replanting  from  seed-beds  as  fast  as  the  fields  are 
cleared.  Cabbages  may  follow  cabbages;  and  the  loading  of  the 
market-waggon  ^proceeds  in  one  part  of  the  field  while  the  plough, 
teams  and  planters  are  busily  employed  close  by.  On  ordinary 
faruis  the  necessity  for  a  regular  distribution  of  the  labour  of  the 
farm  throughout  each  period  of  the  year,  and  for  alternating  the 
crops  which  produce  manure  with  those  which  expend  it,  renders  a 
tolerably  regular  rotation  of  crops  desirable  ;  but,  as  garden  farms 
employ  five  or  six  times  as  much  labour  in  proportion  to  their 
acreage,  their  reserve  force  is  larger.  Moreover,  they  are  generally' 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  floating  populations,  and 
extra  hands  and  extra  horses,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  can 
easily  be  obtained.  The  rest  is  accomplished  by  the  purchase  of 
dung.  An  approach  to  a  systematic  rotation  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  delicate  subjects — such  as  onions  and  potatoes 
— -at  a  distance  of  several  years  apart.  Having  already  given 
examples  of  such  successions,  a  few  remarks  on  double  crops,  and 
the  periods  of  planting  and  removing  them,  will  sufi&ce  to  show 
what  can  be  done  in  reference  to  economy  of  time  and  ground. 

In  the  London  district  potatoes  are  followed  by  a  second  crop. 
The  earliest  may  be  followed  by  cabbages,  the  later  by  savoys,  and 
the  latest  by  "  coUards,"  for  bunching  during  the  winter  months, 
when  cabbages  are  out  of  season.  Cabbages  should  not  be  planted 
much  later  than  the  third  week  in  June  ;  they  will  then  be  sent  to 
market  in  iSTovember.  Savoys  are  next  pricked  out  from  the  seed- 
bed ;  and  collards,  which  are  planted  almost  at  any  time  when  there 
is  a  piece  of  ground  to  spare,  follow  up  to  the  end  of  August.  On 
the  29th  June  and  6th  July  last  I  was  in  fields  where  digging  potatoes, 
manuring  the  land,  ploughing,  and  planting  cabbages,  collards, 
and  mangold,  were  proceeding  without  any  delay.  It  was  a  little 
late  for  cabbages,  but  the  frequent  showers  ■would,  it  was  believed, 
enable  the  plants  to  start  at  once  and  rapidly.  The  land  was 
dunged  well  and  ploughed  once  with  two  horses,  and  the  furrow 
was  tender  and  crumbling.  In  dry  seasons  the  transplanted  crops 
require  watering ;  and  although  irrigation  generally  is  neglected,-  it 
is  sometimes  very  beneficial  to  garden  crops.  A  fifty-acre  gardener, 
who  grows  celery,  cauliflowers,  and  other  crops,  showed  me  a  little 
rivulet  running  through  his  ground.  It  costs  him  £60  a  year  ;  but, 
"when  other  grounds  are  scorched,"  he  said,  "my  garden  is  as 
green  as  a  leek!"  Last  year  I  am  afraid  he  had  to  "eat  the 
leek,"  in  consequence  of  the  general  abundance.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  speed  in  gardens  if  I  mention  that  cabbages  planted  in  the 
second  week  in  April  afforded  |a  fii'st  cutting  last  year  on  the  2Sth 
June.  Another  example  of  double  crops  is  in  the  case  of  early  cab- 
bages, which  are  sent  to  market  in  April  and  May.  A  month  before 
cutting  them,  the  land  being  in  good  tilth,  holes  are  made  in  the  rows 
with  a  spade;  one  hole  between  each  cabbage ;  a  boy  follows  and  plants 
potatoes,  which  are  covered  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  next  row. 
This  plan  obviates  the  treading  which  occurs  when  the  sets  are 
planted  between  the  rows. 

On  the  19th  June  a  large  farm  was  shown  to  me  where  all  the 
cabbages  had  been  marketed,  and  a  considerable  breadth  was  in 
potatoes,  planted  in  the  manner  described,  and  looking  well.  The 
cabbages  had  been  planted  two  feet  apart,  and  the  potatoes  were  of 
com-se  at  the  same  distance.  They  were  Eegents,  to  be  followed  by  some 
spring. sown  crop.  Other  examples  of  two  and  even  three  crops  in  a 
year  occur  in  the  gardens  near  London,  where  certain  vegetables  of 
limited  consumption  are  produced  under  spade  cultivation,  when 
there  is  no  room  for  a  plough.  Peculiar  virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  the  spade  as  an  instrument  of  cultivation,  but  the  secret  of  the 
great  fertility  which  follows  the  spade  lies  in  the  heavy  dressings 
usually  applied  to  the  gardens.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  culti- 
vation, I  visited  a  large  garden  of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  in  the  parish 
of  BeiTaondsey,  flourishing  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  vile  smells. 
The  larger  part  of  the  garden  is  planted  mth  radishes,  cauliflowers, 
and  celery,  taken  from  the  same  ground  every  year ;  and  the  rota- 
tion is  repeated  every  year,  ivith  the  precaution  of  moving  the  site 
of  the  rows  of  celery.  These  are  planted  five  feet  apart,  with  two 
rows  of  cauliflowers  between  them.  The  ground  is  dug  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  once  a  year,  in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  celery  is  removed. 
One  hundred  tons  of  dung  per  acre  are  sometimes  applied,  at  a  cost 
of  between  £30  and  £40.  The  radishes  are  sown  in  March ;  the 
cauliflowers  having  been  sown  in  October  in  frames,  and  protected 
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from  frost  during  the  winter,  are  pricked  out  among  the  radishes ; 
and  the  celery  follows.  Eight  acres  of  rhubarb  are  cultivated  with 
the  five-tiue  steel  fork.  I  was  told  "the  more  manure  the  more 
rhubarb."  Asparagus  is  forced  by  frames  and  hot  dung.  Plants  of 
three  years'  growth  aiford  three  weeks'  cutting,  and  are  then 
destroyed  ;  and  a  less  price  than  7s.  6d.  for  a  handle  of  105  does  not 
pay  the  grower. 

On  the  11th  July  a  large  bed  was  planted  mth  collards  and  Wal- 
cheren  broccoli  in  alternate  rows,  at  eighteen  inches  from  row  to 
row.  The-broccoU  will  be  sent  to  market  in  Norember.  There  is  a 
large  fenced  plot  for  cucumbers  and  vegetable  marrows.  The  very 
deep  cultivation  which  is  frequently  heard  of,  and  occasionally  prac- 
tised in  agriculture  with  more  or  less  profit,  has  not  been  found 
desirable  in  market  gardens.  The  cabbages,  greens,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  onions,  potatoes,  encumbers,  &c.,  which  fill  the  markets  of 
j-ioudou,  are  generally  gvovm  on  a  seven  or  eight  inch  furrow ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  only  one  furrow  is  turned  for  each  crop.  In  the  case  of  sab- 
soiling  for  late  carrots  and  for  parsnips,  the  object  appears  to  be  to 
give  mechanical  assistance  to  the  root,  to  enable  it  to  run  down  long 
aud  tapering.  One  of  the  most  eminent  growers  of  parsnips  in  the 
metropolitan  district  cultivates  nine  or  ten  inches  deep  by  means  of 
a  common  plough,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plough.  A  six  or  seven 
inch  furrow  is  enough  for  two  horses,  and  three  or  four  inches  are  as 
far  as  the  subsoilcr  reaches  in  a  gravel  loam  with  three  horses. 
Trenching,  double-digging,  bringing  the  bottom  spit  iippermost,  and 
all  those  tricks  of  tillage  described  in  gardening  books,  are  repu. 
diated  by  market  gardeners,  who  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
"  mine  of  wealth"  which  does  not  exist  in  gravel  subsoils;  they  seem 
to  think  that  the  sources  of  wealth  lie  in  the  dungcart,  and  in  the 
judicious  management  of  the  upper  spit. — Roijal  A<jricultitra.l  Societi/s 
Journal. 

'  (To  Ije  continued.) 


THE     H  OUSE  HOLD. 

THE  TRUE  ST.  GEORGE'S  MUSHROOM. 

(.VGARICUS    GAMBOSUS.) 

The  St.  George's  musliroom  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for  uny 
other.  The  fact  of  its  ajipearance  in  spring,  and  growing  so 
freely  in  rings,  when  so  verj'  few  other  funguses  are  to  be 
found,  is  almost  enough  to  distinguish  it.     It  has,  however, 


St.  George's  Mushroom  ( Agaricus  ^amboBUs) .    Pastures,  in  the  st"'>>"J  ! 
colour,  crctim ;  diamoter,  -4  to  0  inches. 

\ery  distinctive  characters  in  itself  in  the  thickness  of  its 
pileus ;  the  narrowness  of  its  gills,  which  are  very  closely 
crowded  together  ;  and  the  solid  bulging  stem.  Tlic  St. 
(ieorgo's  mushroom  is  not  an  uncommon  ngaricin  tliis  countr}-, 
and  where  it  docs  apjicar  it  is  usually  plcntirul  —a  single  ring 
a  Hording  generally  a  good  basketful.  It  should  1)e  gathered 
wlien  j-onng,  or  it  will  be  found  grub-catcn,  for  no  fungus  is 
more  speedily  and  moi'c  voraciously  attacked  by  insects  than 
this  one.  It  grows  in  rings,  has  a  strong  smell,  and  n])pcars 
about  St.  Ocorgo's  V)ny  (April  iiird),  after  the  rains,  which 
usually  fall  about  the  third  week  in  Ajiril.  It  continues  to 
appear  for  throe  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  peculiarities 


of  the  season.     It«is  nsually  to   be    found  on  hilly  pastures 
m  woodland  districts. 

Pileus  thick  and  fleshy,  convex  at  first,  often  lobed,  becoming 
undulated  and  irregular,  expanding  unequally ;  the  margin 
more  or  less  involute,  and  at  first  tiocculose ;  from  three  to 
four  inches  across ;  of  a  light  yellow  coloui-  in  the  centre, 
fading  to  almost  opaque  white  at  the  edges  ;  it  is  soft  to  the 
touch ;  more  or  less  tuberculated,  and  often  presenting  cracks. 
Gills  yellowish-white,  waterj-,  narrow,  emarginate,  /.  c  annexed 
to  the  stem  with  a  little  tooth  (see  section  in  illustration)  :  they 
are  very  numerous  and  irregular,  with  man^-smaller  ones  inter- 
posed, '■'  lying  over  each  other  like  the  plaits  of  a  frill "  says 
A'^ittadini.  Stem  firm,  solid  and  white,  swelling  at  the  base  in 
young  specimens  ;  but  in  older  ones,  though  usually  bulging 
they  are  frequently  of  even  size,  aud  when  in  long  grass  they 
occasionally  even  taper  downwards.  This  agaric  is  usually 
nearly  white,  smooth,  soft,  and  firm,  like  kid  leather  to  the 
touch,  and,  as  Berkeley  has  happily  said,  "  in  appearance  it 
very  closely  resembles  a  cracknel  biscuit." 

OpiiiioHH  nil  the  ?[i'i-its  of  Agnricna  (jamlinsnn  uti  nn  EJib'r 
Fi(iir/ti>i. 

"This  rare  and  most  delicious  agaric,  the  nwiicrron  of 
Bulliard,  and  the  Agaricus  prunulus  of  other  authors,  abounds 
on  the  hills  above  the  valley  of  Stafora,  near  Bobbio,  where  it 
is  called  l^iiinaroli,  and  is  ia  great  request ;  the  country  people 
eat  it  fresh  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  they  drj-  and  sell  it  at  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  francs  a  pound." — Li'tti-r  fnnn  Pi-iife^<ixr 
Balhi  tt)  Fernoon. 

"  The  most  savoury  fungus  with  which  I  am  acquainted  .  .  .  . 
and  which  is  justly  considered  over  almost  the  whole  Continent 
of  Europe  as  the  m-  jiJus  idtni  of  culinary  friandisc." 

"  Theprunulus(gambosus)  is  much  prized  in  the  Roman  market , 
where  it  easity  fetches,  when  fresh,  thirty  baiocchi — /.  f.,  fifteen 
pence  per  pound — a  large  sum  for  any  luxury  in  Rome.  It  is 
sent  in  little  baskets  as  presents  to  patrons,  fees  to  medical 
men,  and  bribes  to  Roman  lawyers."-  -JJc.  Bndham. 

The  Agaricus  gambosus  "is  one  that  a  person  cannot  well 
make  any  mistake  about.  It  sometimes  attains  a  large  size,  is 
e.xcellcut  in  fiavour,  and  particularlj- wholesome." — lir-.  M.  ,/. 
Berlceleij. 

Mod''  of  CooJciiiij  Aijarkus  (jainhosus. 

"  The  best  mode  of  cooking  Agaricus  gambosus  is  either  to 
mince  or  fricassee  it  with  any  sort  of  meat,  or  in  a  roI-aii-r''iil, 
the  fia^-our  of  whic-h  it  greatlj'  improves  ;  or  simply  prepared 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  small  piece  of  bacon,  lard,  or  butter,  to 
|n-event  Ijurning,  it  constitutes  of  itself  an  excellent  dish." — 
Dr.  Badhitm. 

"  Served  with  white  sauce,  it  is  a  capital  appendage  to  roast 
veal." — Edn'iii  Li'''.<.     It  may  be  broiled,  stewed,  or  baked. 

BrcalfoKt  Af/rifir. — Vlacc  some  fresh-made  toast,  nicely 
divided,  on  a  dish,  and  put  the  agarics  upon  it;  pepper,  salt, 
and  put  a  small  piece  of  butter  on  each ;  then  pour  on  each 
one  a  toa-spoouful  of  milk  or  cream,  and  add  a  single  clove  to 
the  whole  dish.  Place  a  bell-glass,  or  inverted  basin,  over 
the  whole ;  bake  twenty  minutes,  and  serve  up  without 
removing  the  glass  until  it  comes  to  tlio  table,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  heat  and  the  aroma,  which,  on  lifting  the  cover  will 
be  diffused  througli  the  room.  It  dries  very  readily  when 
divided  into  pieces,  and  retains  most  of  its  excellence.  A  few 
pieces  added  to  soups,  gravies,  or  made-dishes,  give  a  delicious 
flavour. 


THE    "WHY"    IN   VEGETABLE    COOKERY. 

Wiiv  should  haricot  beans  never  be  put  into  cold  water  to  soiik,  as 
is  often  rccoiiimondod  )' — Because  all  tlio  nutritious  portion  of  the 
bean  is  extracted  by  the  process.  They  should  be  washed  in  warm 
water,  then  in  cold,  be  tied  loosely  in  a  cloth,  be  put  into  boiling 
water  with  a  spoonful  of  dripping  and  a  little  salt  in  it,  and  be  kept 
boiling  for  four  houi-s.  They  are  then  excellent  it  served  with  gnivy, 
and  not  with  melted  butter.  They  serve  as  ganiish  round  roast 
niutlon  or  beef,  nud  are  excellent  eating  served  whole  or  a."*  a  /■invc. 
To  make  the  latter,  when  the  beans  are  doiu?  throw  them  instantly 
into  cold  water,  when  the  skins  will  slip  oft.  Eub  the  beans  through 
a  colander,  and  mix  a  lump  of  butter  with  them.  A  little  stock,  or 
milk,  or  cream  is  excellent  mixed  in. 

When  the  llavonrof  vegetables,  as  celery-seed,  caiTots  and  turnips, 
is  required,  why  should  they  be  put  into  cold  and  not   into  boiling 
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water  ? — For  the  reason  that  if  put  into  hoiling  water  the  whole 
flavour  is  retained  in  the  vegetables,  but  if  in  cold  vrater  it  is  drawn 
out  into  the  water,  and  is  thus  suitable  for  soups.  The  latter  has  a 
better  flavour  if  the  vegetables  are  put  into  it  when  it  is  boiling, 
and  are  served  with  the  soup.  Of  course  this  will  only  do  for 
excellent  family  soups. 

Why  should  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water  be  used  in  boiling  vegetables, 
potatoes  excepted  ?  Because  the  greater  the  body  of  boiling  water  the 
greater  the  heat.  If  only  a  little  water  be  used  the  whole  affair  soon 
cools,  and  the  vegetables  become  tongh,  so  much  so  that  no  length 
of  time  in  boiling  them  will  render  them  otherwise.  Broccoli  sprouts 
iu  April,  if  properly  cooked,  by  boiling  them  for  eight  minutes  in 
boiling  water,  wUl  be  tender  as  marrow  ;  but  if  not  properly  done, 
hours  will  not  cook  them. 

Why  should  onions  be  always  cut  in  round  and  very  thin  rings  ? — 
Because  the  fibre  is  thus  cut  across,  and  in  so  cutting  them,  whether 
for  frying  or  for  making  sauce,  they  are  rendered  very  tender  wheu 
cooked.  Turnips  and  carrots  just  the  same  ;  neither  of  the  three 
should  be  split  or  cut  in  any  other  way. 

Why  should  parsley  never  be  boiled  with  soda,  only  in  boiling 
water  and  salt  ? — Because  parsley,  having  no  oil  in  it,  would  be 
spoiled  with  soda,  and  all  flavour  would  be  extracted.  All  parsley 
should  be  picked  free  from  the  stem,  be  put  into  plenty  of  boiling  water 
with  salt,  and  iu  summer  be  boiled  only  one  minute,  in  winter  two 
minutes,  be  then  strained  and  chopped  on  the  back  of  a  plate.  If 
only  a  little  water  is  iised  in  boiling  it,  the  latter  becomes  brown 
and  the  parsley  tough  and  ill-flavoured. 

Why  should  vinegar  for  pickling  with  never  be  boiled  ? — Because 
boiling  takes  all  strength  from  it.  Whatever  vegetables  are  to  be 
pickled  should  first  be  made  soft  with  boiling  water,  strong  with 
salt,  then  be  well  drained,  and  the  vinegar  poured  over. 

Why  should  two  ounces  of  salt  and  a  bit  of  washing  soda  always 
be  put  in  the  water  to  boU  greens  in  ? — Because  the  salt  crisps  the 
greens  and  flavours  them,  and  the  soda  extracts  the  oil,  which  is 
greatly  injurious  to  the  digestion. — Treasury  of  Literature. 
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Flowers. — Amongst  white  blossoms  for  bouquet-making,  Stephauctis 
is  most  abundant,  so  much  so,  that  fully  half  of  the  nosegays  consist  of 
it.  Gardenias,  Tea  and  other  Roses,  especially  buds  of  the  Moss  kinds. 
Pinks,  and  blue  Centaureas,  play  prominent  parts  in  such  compositions. 
Plants  in  pots  consist  chiefly  of  Golden-rayed  LUy,  of  which  there  are 
many  nicely-bloomed  plants ;  young  Hydrangeas,  with  single  stems 
crowned  with  unusually  large  heads  of  bloom ;  and  Calceolarias,  both 
beautifuUy-marked  herbaceous  kinds  and  common  bedding  yellow  sorts; 
amongst  the  last  we  have  noticed  no  dark-coloured  bloomed  ones  for 
some  time.  Besides  these  there  are  vaiious  kinds  of  Heaths,  Cacti,  both 
white  and  red  flowered ;  Gloxinias,  iu  baskets  and  pots ;  Balsams  in 
flower,  and  younger  plants  of  the  same,  not  yet  in  flower,  in  the  boxes 
into  which  they  have  been  pi-icked  out;  Petunias,  both  single  and  double  ; 
pots  of  Mignonette  and  Musk,  some  in  full  bloom,  and  others  only 
advancing  to  that  state ;  and  single  and  double  zonal  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums. In  addition  to  plants  in  flower,  there  are  various  kinds 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  such  as  nice  graceful  young 
Pandanuses,  Palms,  Mai-antas,  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Draceenas,  &c. ;  also 
many  young  plants  in  pots  for  outdoor  decoration.  These  last  consist  of 
six-inch  pots  containing  seedbng  Tropa3olums,  Convolvuluses,  Sweet 
Peas,  and  Nasturtiums.  There  are  likewise  many  seedling  annuals, 
raised  both  in  pots  and  boxes,  and  also  several  cUmbing  and  trailing 
plants. 

PRICES  OP  PRTJIT, 
a.       s.  d.  I  8.  d. 


Anples.... -Jsieve    6    OtolO 


Cherries     per  box 

Chestnuts bushel 

rUberts   lb. 

Cobs   lb. 

Grapes,  hothouse   ...lb. 

Artichokes  per  doz. 

Asparagus per  100 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100 

Beet,  Red doz. 

BroccoU  bundle 

Cabbage  doz. 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower  (hand-gtass) 
doz. 

Celery bundle 

Chilies per  100 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches 

Cucumbers each 

Endive doz. 

Tennel    bunch 

French  Beans  ...per  100 

Garlic  lb. 

Herbs    bunch 

Horseradish  bundle 

ieeks bunch 


2 
8 
0 
0 
5    0  tolO    C 

PRICES   OP 

4    0  to  6 

■i 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0  ]   Lemons 100  7    OtolO    0 

6  I    Oranges 100  6    0      12    0 

0      Pine  Apples  lb.  8    0      13    0 

0       Strawberries oz.  0    9        13 

0       W.alnut3  bushel  10    0      25     0 

0  ,         ditto  per  100  1    0        2    0 

VEGETABLES. 

Mushrooms  pottle  2    0  t 

Mustard&Cress,  punnet  0    2 

Onions bushel  3    0 

pickling quart  0    6 

Parsley,  ...doz.  bunches  3    0 

Parsnips  doz.  0    9 

Peas,  Continental,  quart  2    0 

Do.  English  do.  3    6 

Potatoes  bushel  4    0 

Kidney    do.  4    0 

Radishes    doz.  bunches  0    6 

Rhubarb .bundle  0    6 

Salsafy  do.  1    0 

Savoj-s doz.  0    9 

Scorzonera bundle  0    9 

Shallots   lb.  0    4 

Spinach   bushel  3    0 

Tomatoes each  0    4 

Tmnips    bunch  0    6 
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SOCIETIES,   EXHIBITIONS,  &c. 


MU.    WM.    PAUL'S 


EOSE  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
This  exhibition,  which  closes  to-day,  has  been  open  since  the  24th 
ultimo.  It  is  nicely  arranged,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  effective.  In  order 
to  breat  np  and  relieve  in  some  measure  so  strikiug  a  bank  of  brilliant 
colour,  variegated  Maples,  g  olden-leaved  Oaks,  and  several  kinds  of  green 
and  variegated  Ivies,  are  introduced  among  the  Roses,  as  are  also  here 
and  there,  baskets  of  Golden  Feverfew,  variegated  Thyme,  and  stands  of 
cut  blooms.  Besides  Roses,  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  some  of  which  are  grafted  on  clean  stems,  a  foot  or  more 
in  height.  Among  Koses,  the  finest  seems  to  be  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a 
hybrid  perpetual  kind,  with  large  double  dark-red  blooms.  In  the  same 
class  are  also  some  good  examples  of  Francois  Fontaine,  Dr.  Andry, 
Paul  Yerdier,  Pierre  Notting,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  Marechal 
Vaillaut.  Amongst  Tea-scented  kinds  President,  Rubens,  Alba  Rosea, 
Monsieur  Furtado,  Madame  Celina  Nou*ey,  and  Madame  Villermoz,  are 
conspicuoxis. 


MEETINGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK 


MONDAY,  JuHE  3. 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park. 

— Exhibition  of  American  Plants,  up 

to  loth  instant,  9  a.m. 
Coventry    and   Warwick    Floral    and 

Horticiiltui'al  Society. — Exhibition  of 

Flowers  and  Fruit,  Coventry. 
Entomological  Society."Meeting,9  p.m. 

TUESDAY,  Juke  4. 
Zoological  Society,  9  p.m. 

AYEDNESDAY,  Juke  5. 
Eoj'al  Botanic  Society. — Promenade. 
Royal    Horticultural    Society. — Great 
summer  show  (three  days). 


Leeds  Horticultural  Society. — Show  in 
Royal  Park. 

THURSDAY,  JrxE  6. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

— Second  spring  exhibition. 
Linnean  Society. — Meeting. 

FRIDAY,  June  7. 
Royal    Botanic   Society. — Lecture    in 
museiun,  4  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  June  8. 
Royal    Botanic   Society. — Meeting  for 
election  of  new  Fellows  and  general 
business,  3.  45  p.m. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hoyle  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  his  residence  at  Reading 
on  Sunday  last,  aged  71-  For  many  years  Mr.  Hoyle  has  been  a  most 
successful  raiser  of  seedling  pelargoniums,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  our  best  named  show  varieties.  Few  exhibitions  have  taken 
place  in  Regent's  Park  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  which  he 
has  not  been  present,  anxiously  scrutinising  either  his  own  flowers  or 
those  of  his  rival  breeders,  Foster  and  Beck.  His  seedlings  were  to  him 
not  only  a  source  of  profit,  but  pleasure,  and  he  was  never  weary  in 
pointing  out  their  merits,  and  even,  now  and  then,  their  defects,  to  all 
who  took  an  interest  in  such  matters. 

Dr.  Wight,  Grazely  Lodge,  Reading,  also  died  on  the  same  day,  aged 
77-  His  name  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  cotton-growing  in 
India,  a  subject  to  which  he  paid  much  attention  while  in  the  East  India 
Company's  sexTice  in  that  country. 


ANSWERS  TO  COERESPONDENTS, 

K.  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Ipswich).— J.  R.  N.  (next  week). — W.T.  (very 
beautiful  ;  we  will  inquii'e). — Essex  (fumigating  with  tobacco,  or  tobacco- 
paper  is  the  safest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  green  fly). — F.  M. 
(a  form  of  Polemonium  caeruleum). — A.  B.  W.  (Asters,  vai'ious,  white,  pink, 
or  blue  ;  Tritoma  Uvaria,  red  and  orange  ;  Chi-ysanthemnms,  j-ellow,  white,  or 
red ;  Pyrethrum  uMginosum,  white ;  Hibiscus  moscheutos,  pink ;  Liatris  spi- 
cata,  purplish;  Anemone  japonica,  red;  A.  j.  Honorine  Jobert,  white;  and 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  yellow,  are  all  late-flowering  perennials.  Many  of  the 
■n-ell  known  annuals,  if  sown  in  June  or  July,  will  also  be  found  to  answer  your 
purpose).— R.  H.  (Very  good  indeed,  the  leaf  markings  are  distinct  and  striking. 
The  fanciers  of  tricoloiu'edPelargoniiuns  might  take  exception  to  the  somewhat 
seiTated  leaf  edges). — R.  (The  common  Stellaria  graminea). 

The  Name  and  Address  of  the  writer  are  required  loith  every  communi- 
cation, though  not  for  puhlicationf  unless  desired.  Letters  oi' 
inquiries  from  anonymous  correspondents  will  not  he  inserted. 

All  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  The   Garden  will  he 
answered    hy  the  hest  authorities    in    eve'i'y    department.     Cor- 
respondents, in  sending  queries  -or  comni%micatio7is  of  any  Mnd, 
are  requested  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  jpaper  only. 
All  communications  for  the  Editorial  Department  should  he  add/ressed 
to  William:  Robinson,  *'  The  Garden  "  Office,  37,  Southampton 
Street,    Covent  Garden,   London,   W.C.     All    letters   referring   to 
S%(bscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  husiness  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publisher,  at  the  sa/me  Address. 
Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  numbers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  I9s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  5s.  for  a 
quarter,  payable  in  advance.    AU  the  back  numbers  may  be  obtained. 
THE    GARDEN   can  be   had    in    neatly   covered  monthly  parts. 
On    sale  at   Messrs.   Smith   &   Son's   bookstalls,  and  may  be    had 
through  all  booksellers     Part  VI.,  for  May,  now  ready,  price  Is,  5d. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather:  but 
The  Art  rrsELF  is  Natuke." — Shakespeare. 


THE    GARDENS   OF   ENGLAND. 

BENTHALL  HALL,  ]S"EAK  BEOSELEY. 

A  EK.vvTiruL  old  bouse  (date  1535),  the  gardens  embellished 
with  many  of  the  hardy  plants  common  in  England  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  and  with  maiij',  too,  first  brought  across  the  sea 
l)y  its  owner,  Mr.  George  Maw,  within  the  past  few  years. 
There  are,  or  wore,  but  few  private  gardens  in  the  British 
Isles  resembling  those  at  Benthall.  The  late  Mr.  Borrer"s 
wonderful  botanic  garden  at  Henfield,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Sauuder's 
full  and  varied  collection  at  Reigate,  may  be  compared  to  it ; 
Mr.  Maw's  garden  being,  however,  far  richer  than  any  of  them 
in  interesting  and  valuable  hardy  novelties.  Indeed-,  for  the 
culture  and  introduction  of  valuable  new  and  hardy  plants — the 
most  legitimate  object  of  a  public  or  private  botanical  garden — 
there  is  not  a  more  noteworthy  garden.  I  have  never 
seen  a  place  in  which  the  charms  of  association  were  more 
agreeably  woven  round  the  plants.  Here  is  a  houseleek  from 
the  Atlas,  a  scdnm  from  the  Sierra  iSfevada,  rock  roses  from 
Gibraltar,  an  iris  from  Tangiers,  and  a  pi-imrose  from  the  Alps, 
all  collected,  brought  home  in  a  living  state,  and  successfully 
grown  by  Mr.  Maw.  And  so  all  over  the  garden,  every  step 
bringing  some  fair  or  interesting  distant  part  of  the  earth 
before  us  for  the  moment  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  earth 
children.  Not  a  day  but  brings  fresh  and  interesting  plants 
into  bloom,  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some  fair  European 
or  North  African  flower  first  opening  its  eyes  in  British  air. 
The  chief  featiu-e  of  the  garden  is  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  Many  of  the  families  are 
more  than  usually  well  represented,  particularly  as  regards 
new  members  and  authentic  species,  and  none  more  so  than 

THE   SAXIFRAGES,  STOXECROPS,  AKD  HOUSELEEKS. 

I  have  had  the  hajipiness  of  seeing  some  good  collections  of 
Saxifrages,  but  none  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory  as  this.  There 
was  the  well  known  one  of  Mr.  Borrer,  at  Hcnfiold,  who  had 
about  seventy  varieties  of  the  mossy  or  H3pnoides  section;  the 
c.vcellcnt  collection  of  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden  ; 
the  Kew,  and  some  good  ones  in  the  nurseries  roimd  London ; 
the  well-grown  ones  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantcs  at  Paris,  and  also 
that  of  good  old  M.  Boreau,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Augers, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  family ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this 
Benthall  collection  is  the  best  by  far,  for  several  reasons.  It 
contains  many  new  species,  named  and  unnamed,  mostly  col- 
lected by  jMr.  Maw,  and  some  of  these  of  the  highest  value  as 
garden  ornaments.  It  is  as  complete  as  any  other  in  the 
.species  long  known  in  our  gardens.  All  the  kinds  are  grown 
to  ])crfection  in  the  open  air.  This  last  is  a  great  point.  There 
never  was  a  greater  mi.stakc  than  that  of  growing  these  hardy 
and  vigorous,  though  small,  mountain  plants  in  pots.  They 
require  it  no  more  than  a  collection  of  willows.  Silvery,  Irisli, 
or  mossy  sections,  they  all  grow  to  perfection  in  the  open  air. 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  Hero  they  grow  in  a  long  bed,  very 
slightly  raised  towards  the  centro,the  soil  being  well  mixed  with 
.small  lumps  of  broken  sandstone.  Even  this,  however,  though 
Ijcnelicial,  is  not  necessary  for  the  majority  of  kinds.  The 
capital  plan  of  placing  a  little  sand  over  the  surface,  where 
such  dwarf  kinds  as  Saxifraga  crosin  and  S.  valdensis  grow,  is 
carried  out  with  a  good  result.  S.  cresia,  which  is  so  often  seen 
like  a  stain  on  the  Alpine  rocks,  is  hero  now  .snowy  with  its  deli- 
cate blossoms.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  eighty  species 
in  flower  of  this  interesting  family — the  most  important  of  all  to 


cultivators  of  alpine  plants ;  and  of  these  the  finest  was  the 
sturdy  S.  Maweana,  discovered  by  Mr.  Maw  himself,  in  North 
Africa,  and  named  in  his  honour  by  Mr.  Baker.  This,  like 
most  of  the  saxifi'ages  from  the  same  country,  seems  to  com- 
pletely perish  in  summer,  after  flowering  and  seeding,  but 
again  comes  up  abundantly  from  the  little  bulbils  left  at  the 
base.  It  has  a  remarkably  firm,  compact  habit,  and  bears 
myriads  of  large,  waxy,  white  flowers,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  every  rock-garden.  S.  TVilkomeana  is  another  remark- 
able kind,  collected  by  Mr.  Maw,  and  which,  while  showy 
in  flower,  is  peculiarly  marked  by  its  very  large,  massive  leaves, 
which  form  broad  flakes  of  the  richest  green.  It  will  prove  an 
admirable  rock  plant.  Other  kinds  are  equally  interesting ; 
but  of  these  we  must  reserve  notice  for  the  present. 

The  Stonecrops  (Sedums)  are  equally  well  done,  and  also 
rich  in  novelties,  about  seventy  species  being  cultivated.  These, 
also,  are  all  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  treated  like  the 
saxifrages.  Among  these  was  noticeable  an  as  yet  unnamed 
kmd,  like  our  common,  brilliant,  yellow  stonecrop,  but  twice 
the  size,  and  otherwise  distinct.  Of  the  Houseleeks  (Semper- 
vums)  there  is  a  collection  of  about  fifty  species,  treated  in 
like  manner. 

POT  CULTURE  OF  AlPISE  PLANTS. 

Here  I  met  with  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  cidlifatc  alpine 
plants  in  a  worthy  manner.  TVe  are  all  familiar  with  the 
wretched  examples  of  these  plants  that  are  sent  to  our  shows 
even  by  famed  growers.  Seldom  could  one  gather  from  a 
specimen  in  one  of  their  collections  that  alpine  plants  were 
specially  distinguished  bj'  spreading  out  into  the  most  vivid 
cushions  of  vivid  colour ;  seldom  the  faintest  notion  of  what 
their  true  habit  or  beauty  is.  Here  there  is  every  evidence 
of  the  highest  cultural  skill  being  applied  to  them.  They 
(mostly  true  alpine  or  rock  plants,  and  not  herbaceous  ones) 
are  grown  in  shallow  cold  frames  in  pots  of  a  peculiar  size — 
eight  inches  broad  by  four  inches  deep.  These  seem  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  the  wants  of  alpiue  plants,  securing,  as  they 
do,  a  good  body  of  soil  not  so  liable  to  rapid  changes  as  that 
in  a  small  vessel ;  while  in  stature,  being  only  four  inches 
high,  they  are  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  these  dwarf  plants. 
The  common  garden  pan  suits  some  alpine  plants  well ;  but 
is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  stature  of  alpine  plants,  or  the 
wants  of  their  roots  as  this.  The  principle  of  culture  adopted 
as  a  rule  is  the  best  we  know  of  yet,  that  of  annuall}-  dividing 
and  replanting ;  placing  the  young  plants,  suckers,  or  divisions 
as  the  case  may  be,  equall}'  over  the  surface  of  the  pot. 
Treated  thus,  they  soon  furnish  it. 

R.VJIONDA  PYRENAICA  AS  A  POT  PLANT. 

This  handsome  alpine  plant,  so  seldom  seen  in  vigorous 
condition,  is  rarely  suspected  to  bo  capable  of  forming  as 
handsome  a  specimen  as  any  of  the  cyclamens  that  now  appear 
so  often  at  our  shows.  It  is  usually  seen  at  its  best  with  two  or 
three  spi'ays  of  flower  in  our  botanic  gardens  and  good  private 
collections.  Here,  in  a  window  of  the  dining-room,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  specimen  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  with 
quite  a  little  cloud  of  its  large  soft  mauve  flowers.  The  plant 
had  been  grown  in  a  cool  frame  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring;  at  Benthall,  however,  it  does  well  in  the  open  peat 
border.  It  thrives  in  any  rich  free  loam.  The  largest  pot 
specimens  at  Benthall  wore  formed  by  jjutting  a  number  of 
young  suckers  in  a  pot.  So  I  jjresume  we  may  in  due  time 
look  for  it  at  our  early  summer  flower  shows. 

ARRANGEMENT,  &c. 

Some  of  the  more  important  families,  as  for  example  the  very 
fine  collection  of  Saxifrages  (considerably  over  one  hundred  in 
number),  are  grouped  together  in  one  long  bed;  much  as  the 
same  family  is  by  !Mr.  Vcrlot,  in  the  tiarden  of  Plants  at  Paris. 
But  in  a  good  many  cases  a  desirable  change  is  made  in 
grouping  in  the  samcoed  or  mass,  two  widely  difl'eront  families  ; 
as,  for  example.  Lilies  and  Pansics,  or  Golden  Rods  and 
Grasses.  This  is  un  improvement  on  the  common  plan  of 
grouping  single  families  together  in  the  same  ground,  iiuismuch 
as  the  effect  is  better,  the  soil  less  exhausted,  and  the  (ilants  in 
no  danger  of  being  confounded  or  mistaken  by  those  who  have 
to  attend  to  them.  There  is  a  capital  system  of  labelling  with 
tcrra-cotla  labels,  capable  of  application  to  all  kinds  ol  plants. 
This,  originated  by  Mi'.  Slaw,  is  now  iu  use  in  many  gardens. 
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In  addition  to  naming  the  plants  in  the  ordinary  way,  a 
second  series  o£  labels  is  used,  which  renders  good  service 
in  the  rare,  or  new  plant  department.  To  plants,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  to  be  saved,  a  black  label  (unwritten)  is  placed. 
A  blue  label  marks  those  which  are  to  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  or  otherwise  treated  so  as 
to  secure  their  preservation  through  the  winter,  while  a  yellow 
one  indicates  those  of  which  specimens  ai'e  to  be  dried.  This 
system  simplifies  and  improves  the  work  of  preserving  and 
keeping  in  proper  order  such  a  fine  collection. 
NEW  PLANTS. 

While  enjoying  in  his  own  way  the  highest  pleasures  of  which 
gardening  is  capable  of  imparting,  Mr.  Maw  confers  at  the  same 
time  very  great  benefit  on  our  gardens  by  the  introduction  of 
very  many  valuable  and  ornamental  plants.  Some  of  these 
have  been  figured  in  the  leading  botanical  periodicals,  as,  for 
example,  the  showy  Cotyledon  Salzmanni,  the  very  cu-rious 
Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  Linaria  tristis,  Malope  malacoides, 
Salvia  interrupta,  a  handsome  hardy  species,  the  fine  variety  of 
Androsace  carnea  known  as  eximia,  the  pretty  Sedum  glandu- 
losum,  the  brilliaut  Iris  or  Xiphion  filifolium,  Saxifraga  Maw- 
eaua,  and  the  superb  Iris  tingitana.  There  are  besides  many 
unnamed  species  in  the  garden,  and  every  prospect  that,  while 
so  much  has  been  done  to  enrich  our  collections  within  the  past 
three  years,  much  more  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Among  other  novelties  in  the  garden  may  be  noticed  some 
dwarf  and  brilliantly  coloured  Pyrethrums  from  the  Atlas  as 
yet  unnamed ;  the  brilliant  Pyrethrum  sulphureum  from 
Spain,  nine  inches  high  ;  Papaver  spicatum,  a  fine  orange  red 
species ;  the  Etna  Barberry,  the  only  European  species 
besides  the  common  one ;  Phalangium  boeticum,  a  new,  hardy 
plant  in  the  way  of  the  St.  Bruno's  Lily  ;  Medicago  sufirutioosa, 
a  fine  rock  plant  from  the  Pyrenees,  a  spreading  mass  of  gay 
yellow  blossoms ;  Eui^horbia  verrucosa,  large  tufts  of  golden 
green  throughout  the  summer ;  Linum  salsoloides,  a  new  and 
valuable  perennial  flax ;  Linaria  villosa,  a  gem  for  the  rock- 
garden  ;  Nepeta  latifolia,  an  ornamental  species  ;  Mentha 
humilis,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  France  ;  Ceriuthe  alpina,  the 
only  introduced  perennial  kind;  Antirrhinum  sempervirens, 
a  fine  rock  snapdragon ;  Salvia  taraxacifolia,  lately  flowered 
by  Mr.  Niven,  of  Hull ;  Narcissus  gaditanus ;  a  gem  of  a 
daffodil  in  the  way  of  N.  juncifolius  ;  Lathyrus  monspeliensis, 
an  everlasting  pea  related  to  the  common  one.  There  are 
many  other  novelties,  which  will  be  duly  described  in  The 
Garden  from  time  to  time.  "VV.  R. 


THE     FLOWER    GARDEN^ 

THE    ROSE    GARDEINT   FOR   JUNE. 

BY  GEORGE  PAUL. 
A  "week's  bright  -vveattier  has  brought  out  pruued-back  Roses  in 
pvofusicn,  though  by  no  means  improved  by  the  past  inclement 
spring.  Truly,  this  has  been  a  difficult  season  for  the  grower  ;  let  him, 
therefore,  lose  no  time  now  in  trying  to  repair  injuries  received.  All 
plants  should  be  at  once  carefully  gone  through.  Remove  the  majority 
of  shcots  on  which  the  flowers  have  been  destroyed,  and  let  all  the  sap 
go  to  cherish  any  buds  that  remain.  Remove,  in  most  cases,  all  but 
the  central  flower  of  each  truss,  the  single  bloom  has  room  then  to 
develop  its  full  beauty ;  the  practice  has  been  condemned,  but  is 
pei-fectly  defensible  on  the  ground  that  individual  flowers  are 
improved  by  it ;  and  one  fine  Rose  is  worth  half-a-dozen  poor  ones. 

Pegged-down  roses  have  shown  the  value  of  this  method  of 
grovring  the  queen  of  flowers  in  a  bad  season  ;  of  early  kinds  the  eyes 
that  started  at  the  end  of  the  pegged-down  shoots  were  crippled  and 
destroyed.  The  buds  next  in  order  down  the  stem  shot  out  and  gave 
a  fresh  uninjured  lot  of  flowers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  large°and 
late  terminal  flowers  on  the  shoots  which  burst  from  the  base  to 
furnish  next  year's  supply  of  flowering  wood,  to  be  bent  down  in  its 
turn.  Caterpillar  peats  will  have  done  their  worst ;  but  they  should 
still  be  looked  for  and  crushed  mercilessly.  The  ground  is  quite 
moist  still,  and  until  the  buds  have  swollen,  where  deep  hoeino-  has 
kept  up  a  mulch  of  loose  soil,  no  further  dressing  or  manure,  liquid  or 
solid,  is  Just  now  needful,  i.e.,  on  heavy  soils  ;  gravels  and  sands  can 
tiardly  be  too  closely  watched,  a  week's  drought  telling  more 
than  three  weeks  dry  weather  with  us  on  rose  soils,  i.e.,  g-ood  stiff 
loam.  ^ 

In  about  a  fortnight  or  a  month's  time  we  may  expect  heat,  and 


then,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole  has  so  ably  described,  all  hands  must  be 
put  on  to  the  harrowing  of  the  carefully-prepared  mulch  (liquid 
manure,  saturated  horse  droppings,  or  thick  liquid  cow  manure, 
applied  on  two  or  three  occasions),  if  possible  just  before  a  drenching 
storm. 

Exhibitors  should  get  their  boxes  painted  and  varnished,  tubes  in 
order,  and  other  minutise  in  readiness  for  action.  Pot  Roses  past 
their  best,  keep  cool  and  ripened  off;  they  no  longer  require 
exciting  stimulants.  The  directions  given  last  month  for  those 
still  opening  their  flowers  should  be  followed;  but  by  the  end  of 
May  all  indoor  Roses  in  pots  should  be  over. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  ROUND  LONDON.* 

(Feom  May  30th  to  June  5th,  inclusive.) 

by  our.  own  reporters. 


Acauthohmon 

tfliunaceum 
^thionema 

oriental  e 
Allium 

magicuni 
All  (Ir  OS  ace 

glacialis 
An  thy  His 

vulneraria 
Aphyllanthes 

monspeliensis 
{Ware,  Totten- 
ham) 
AquUegia 

aurea  (Ware) 

Whitmauniana 
Asphodelus    x 

floribundus 
Aster 

stellaris 
Astragalus 

alopecuroides 

chlorostachys 

galegiformis 
Astrantia 

Biebersteinii 

carniolica 
Bahia 

lanata 
Berberis 

aristata 
Brachycome 

glabra 
Buddleia 

globosa 
Campanula 

fragilis 
Centaui-ea 

uuiflora  (Ware, 
Tottenham) 
Cerasus 

semperflorens 
Chrysobactron 

Hooker  i 
(Ware  and 
Parker,  Toot- 
ing) 
Cladiujn 

Marl  sens 
Clematis 

acuminata 

integrifolia 
Comarum. 

palustre 
Coronilla 

juncea 

montana 


Cotoneaster 

Siinmondsii 
Crataegus 

Pyi'acantha 
crenulata 

tanacetifolia 
Cyclobothra 

pulchella 
Cynoglossum 

montanum 
Diauthus 

dentosus 

viscidus 
Dictamnus 

IFraxineUa 
albus 
Digitalis 

grandiflora 
Erodium, 

carvifolium. 
Eschscholtzia 

californica 
Ferula 

asperifolia 
Galega 

persica 
Gentiana 

im.bricata 
(Ware) 
Geranium 

eriostemon 

ibericum 
GiUenia 

trifoliata 
Gladiolus 

byzantinum. 
Haiesia 

parviflora 
Helenium 

grandiflorum 
Hemerocallis 

graminea 
Heracleum 

candicans 
Heuchera 

glabra 

Richardsonii 
Hippocrepis 

comosa 

helvetica 
Iberia 

Lagascse 
Iris 

acuta 

Cffilestina 

missouriensis 
Jamesia 

americana 


Kalniia   , 

latifoha 
Lathyrus 

tingitanus 
Leptosiphou 

luteus 
Ligusticum 

pyrenaicum. 
Lilium 

bulbiferum,  and 
vars 

Martagon     and 
vars 
Liimianthes 

Douglasii 
Liparis 

liliifoUa 
Lonicera 

Brownii 

iberica 

orientalis 
I.otus 

coruiculatus  pi. 
Mecouopsis 

cambric  a 
Melittis 

Melissophyllum 
Mimulus 

luteus 

garden  hybrids 
Kemophila 

aurita 
Odontarrhena 

carsinum 
Onobrychis 

montana 
Orchis 

folios  a 

hircina 

lactiflora 

latifolia 
Oxytropis 

campestris 

uralensis 
Phaceha 

tanacetifolia 
Potentilla 

argentea 

aurantiaca 

maculata 

pyrenaica 

thuriugiaca 
RauuncuLus 

Lingua 
Reseda 

odorata 
Khaponticum 

scariosum 


Rhododendron 

feiTugineum 
Rosa 

clnnamomea 

florida 

Fortimeaua 

lucida 

pyrenaica 
Rub  us 

cordifohus 

suberectus 
Saponaria 

csespitosa 
(Chiswick) 
Saxifraga 

Cotyledon 

crustata 
Scabiosa 

alpina 

gi-aminifolia 
Schizopetalon 

Walkeri 
Scilla 

ciliaris 
Sedum 

album. 

angUcum 
Sempervivum 

soboliferum 
Sieversia 

triflora 
Silene 

longifolia 
Sisyi'inchium 

mucronatuni 

odoratissimum 
(Ware.) 
Solanum 

jasminoides 
Solidago 

ndnuta 
Spira3a 

Ai'iuicus 

cratEegifoUa 
Stachys 

lanata 
Stipa 

pennata 
Veronica 

paniculata 

lucana 
Vibui'num 

dentatum 

longifoHiun 
Yicia 

sepium  and  var. 
alba 

sylvatica 


*  Plants  in  this  list  are  almost  without  exception  such  as  have  come  into 
bloom  during  the  past  week. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

Gardens  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.— I  am  about  to  spend  a  month  in  North 
Devon  and  South  Cornwall.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  any  botanical 
or  other  gnrdens  open  to  the  public,  to  be  found  there?  MuiTay  and  other 
guides  are  .^tleut  on  the  point. — J.  R.  D. 

Pelargonium  "  Mrs.  P.  J.  Perry."— I  find  this  variety  to  be  the  best  of  the 
white  margined  variegated  race.  The  white  is  purer  in  tone  than  any  other 
variety  I  have  raised,  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  your  flovrer-garden 

readers. — V. 

The  I*eacock  Anemone.— With  me  this  species  proves  very  disappointing. 
After  a  year's  cultivation  or  so  it  appears  to  degenerate  from  the  beauty  of  the 
Continental  type,  the  sepals  assuming  a  greenish  character,  which  renders 
the  plant  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place. — J.  N. 

Erinus  alpinus  as  a  Wall  Plant.— I  was  pleased  the  other  day  to  find  this 
lovely  little  alpine  luxuriating  on  an  old  wall  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  where  its 
small  flowers  were  produced  in  such  profusion,  as  to  form  quite  a  sheet  of 
red  bloom  on  the  face  of  the  wall  for  a  space  of  some  yards.  In  this  position 
the  plant  forms  neat  httle  tufts,  and  is  a  true  perennial,  whereas,  on  the  level 
ground  it  mostly  perishes  in  winter  from  excess  of  moistui'e  or  other  causes.— 
T.  S. 
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THE  CHINESE  EICE-PAPEE  PLANT. 

(aralia  papyrifeka.) 
This,  though  a  native  of  the  hot  island  of  Formosa,  flourishes 
vigorously  with  us  in  the  summer  months,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  flower-garden  ornaments  we  have.  It  is  handsome  in  leaf 
and  free  in  growth,  though  to  do  well  it  must,  like  all  the  large- 
leaved  things,  be  protected  from  strong  winds.  If  this  Aralia  be 
planted  in  a  dwarf  and  young  state,  it  is  likely  to  give  more 
satisfaction  than  if  planted  out  when  old  and  tall.  Prefer  therefore 
dwarf  stocky  plants  when  planting  it  in  early  summer.  It  should 
have  rich,  deep  soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  For  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  it  is  kept  underground  in 
caves  during  the  winter  ;  but  in  private  gardens  it  will  doubtless 
be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  throughout  that 
season.  In  Battersea  Park  a  bed  of  A.  papyrifera,  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter,  attained  a  height  of  five  feet,  from  cuttings  struck  in  the 
spring  of  1868.  The  plants  were  left  out  all  the  next  winter,  and, 
although  killed  to  the  ground,  the  thick  fleshy  roots  next  season 


The  Chinese  Rice-Papcr  Plan^ 

produced  numerous  strong  shoots  or  suckers.  These  wore  produced 
irregulai-ly,  and  so  numerously  that  they  had  to  be  thinned  out  in 
many  places  ;  a  few  spaces  only  requiring  to  be  filled  up.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  root,  and  is  usually  planted  in 
masses,  edged  with  a  dwarfer  plant ;  but  as  a  small  group  in  the 
centre  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  even  as  a  siugle  specimen  in  a  like 
position,  it  is  very  effective.  In  some  places  it  survives  the  wiutcr 
out  of  dooi's,  though  as  a  rule  it  is  better  planted  from  year  to 
year. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


THE  CUCUMBER-ITS  CULTIVATION  AND  USES. 
{Continued  from  p.  612.) 

rur.TIV.ATIOM    01'    Tim    cucumber   ra   tub    OPEX    GIIOUND. 

The  growth  o£  the  Cucumber  in  the  open  air  has  for  many 
years  pa.st  been  a  matter  of  coiLsidcniblc  uncertainty,  for 
where  one  person  has  succeeded  fifty  have  failed.  Tho  reason 
of  this  is  not  very  api)arcnt,  but  tho  fact  is  not  the  less 
manifest  on  that  account.  Twenty  years  ago,  raising  a  few 
jilaiits  on  a  slight  hot  lied  or  ridge  as  it  is  called,  jjutting  them 
out  and  covci-ing  them  with  hand-glasses,  training  them  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  cutting  cpumtities  of  fruit  through  tho 
siniimer  and  iiutumn  was  a  common  occurrence  achieval)lc  by 
anj'onc;  now  the  gardener  who  can  present  a  good  i-idgo  of 
|ilants  and  cut  quantities  of  gherkins  for  pickling,  and  larger 
fruit  for  general  use  is  a  very  fortunate  individual.  At  that  time 
to  see  Cuciunliers  by  the  cartload  iu  July.  Aug\ist,  and  >Sci)- 
tembcr  in  our  principal  markets  was  a  usual  and  annual  thing. 
Thou  tho  market  gardeners  in  Bedfordshire—  at  Biggleswade, 
Sandy,  and  other  places — used  to  grow  them  by  tho  acre,  by 
merely  manuring  and  |iloughing  tho  land,  throwing  it  into 
raised  ridges,  sowing  the  seed  in  patches  tour  to  six  feet  apart, 
and  attendnig  to  the  ]ilants  with  ordinary  care.     So  managed 


they  were  found  to  be  a  remtmerative  crop  ;  but  now  outdoor 
cultivation  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
abandoned.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  is  not  easy  to  explain,  for 
though  some  contend  for  a  change  of  season,  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  no  change  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  will 
account  for  the  failure,  while  a  finer  season  than  that  of  1868 
was  never  known.  Since  the  spread  of  the  potato  disease  the 
Cucumber  appears  to  have  lacked  constitutional  vigour,  and  in 
consequence  to  have  suffered  not  from  one  disease  only,  but 
from  several  diseases,  some  of  them  so  virulent  in  their  attacks, 
that  a  plant  perfectly  healthy  in  the  morning  may  be  dead  at 
night.  These  diseases,  however,  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
a  subsecjuent  page,  our  duty  at  the  present  time  being  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  the  rdost  likel}'  to  ward 
off,  or  at  any  rate  mitigate,  the  virulence  of  these  unwonted 
visitations. 

The  first  thing,  then,  will  be  to  provide  such  an  amount  of 
fermenting  material  as  shall  not  only  form  a  good  ridge,  but 
shall  have  the  property  of  maintaining  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  Thus,  as  this  preparation  will 
not  be  recjuired  before  May,  we  should  for  some  time  previ- 
ously collect  all  the  vegetable  refuse  of  the  garden,  such  as 
leaves,  weeds,  prunings  of  trees,  short  grass  from  the  lawn, 
&c.,  and  these  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  horse-dung.  Mix  the  whole  carefully  together  and 
turn  it  weekly,  so  as  to  promote  regular  and  steady  fermenta- 
tion. By  the  middle  of  May  the  prepared  dung  will  be  ready 
to  form  into  a  ridge.  Formerly  we  used  to  make  our  ridges 
about  four  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  sinking  the 
bottom  a  foot  or  so  below  the  level  of  the  siirrounding  soil,  and 
casting  that  over  the  bed  for  the  plants  to  grow  in.  Now  a 
bed  of  wider  dimensions  is  found  preferable,  and  hence  we 
should  recommend  that  the  ground  be  excavated  seven  feet 
wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and  of  any  given  length,  b.anking  the 
soil  around  the  excavation  so  as  to  protect  the  fermenting 
material  from  cold  winds.  In  an  excavation  of  this  kind  place 
some  rough  sticks  in  tho  bottom  for  drainage,  and  then 
make  up  a  bed  of  the  material  before  recommended,  two  feet 
thick,  making  it  firm  as  if  formed  for  a  hotbed.  When  the 
heat  has  subsided  sufiiciently,  place  upon  the  mound  a  double 
row  of  mounds  for  the  plants,  each  mound  being  three  feet 
from  the  side  and  five  feet  apart.  The  mounds  should  bo  of 
suflBcient  size  to  receive  a  full-sized  hand-glass,  and  about  a 
foot  deep,  say  a  barrow-load  to  each  hill.  To  insure  success 
these  mounds  should  be  formed  of  good  soil,  say  three  parts  of 
fresh  loam,  with  which  one  part  of  leaf  mould  or  mushroom 
dung  may  bo  mixed.  We  find  an  advantage  in  using  the 
latter,  as  it  generally  results  in  a  fine  crop  of  mushrooms 
being  produced  in  the  autumn  months.  When  tho  soil  is  of 
the  proper  temperature,  75°  to  80'-,  the  plants  which  have 
been  previously  prepared  may  be  ridged  out,  giving  a  little 
tepid  water  to  settle  the  soil,  covering  the  pilants  with  a  hand- 
glass, and  shading  them  during  sunshine  until  such  time  as 
they  are  established. 

The  after  treatment  of  the  plants  will  consist  in  giving  air 
on  mild  bright  days,  watering  when  necessary,  say  once  ov 
twice  a  week,  with  tepid  water,  and  stopping  and  training 
as  the  plants  require  it.  It  will,  however,  bo  found  a  good 
plan  to  confine  the  plants  to  tho  hand-lights  until  they  get 
thoroughly  established;  m  fact,  not  to  let  the  branches  out 
until  such  time  as  more  room  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
Then  harden  them  liy  giving  air  more  freely  for  a  few  days, 
until  at  last  the  lights  may  be  raised  upon  three  bricks  placed 
on  edge,  where  thej'  will  remain  throughout  tho  season.  Wo 
regard  it  as  indispensable  that  the  hand-glasses  remain  over 
tho  plants  throughout  tho  season,  as  wo  arc  convinced  that 
the  ])rotcction  of  the  collar  of  the  plants  from  cold  rains  and 
extreme  atmospheric  changes,  is  an  element  imiiortant  to 
complete  success.  Before  training  the  plants  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  be  eartlieil.  .and  for  that  piirpose,  as  soon  as  the  heat 
of  the  bed  has  sullicientlj'  subsitied,  place  llie  soil  from  tho 
excavation  over  tlie  bed  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches  or  a  foot, 
and  make  it  tolei'ably  firm.  It  is.  however,  desirable  that  the 
mound  in  whicli  the  plants  arc  placed  be  kejit  a  few  inches 
aljove  the  surromnling  soil  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  becoming 
stagnant  around  the  plants.  Before  training  the  ]ilants,  it  will 
be    found    a  good   jiractico  to  mulch  the  ground  with   short 
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grass  from  the  lawn,  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  retaming  heat  and  moisture,  but 
also  to  keep  the  plants  clean  in  stormy  weather.  A  friend 
of  ours,  a  very  successful  grower,  in  addition  to  this  mulching 
with  short  grass,  thatches  it  over  with  clean  stable  litter, 
fastening  that  down  with  long  thin  sticks  or  laths  pegged 
firmly  over  it.  In  this  manner  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  very 
much  husbanded,  which  is  certainly  an  advantage.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  the  straw,  from  its  colour,  is  not  so  absorbent 
of  sun  heat  as  the  soil  would  be,  but  if  the  warmth  of  the 
bed  is  maintained  that  advantage  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Training  is  an  important  point  in  the  management  of  the 
ridge  Cucumber,  and  for  that  purpose  a  stock  of  hooked  pegs, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  must  always  be  provided  ready  for 
use.  Place  these  over  the  branches,  but  while  you  endeavour 
to  fix  the  latter  firmly  be  careful  in  so  doing  not  to  bruise 
them,  and  a  week  after  the  plants  are  established  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  over  them  and  stop  all  the  strongest 
branches,  but  leaving  the  weaker  ones  to  gain  strength. 
As  a  rule  the  branches  may  be  stopped  to  one  leaf  before  the 
fruit,  but  if  they  are  very  strong  then  to  the  fruit.  Take 
care  to  prevent  the  branches  becoming  crowded ;  that  is,  do 
not  retain  more  than  the  leaves  produced  upon  them  can  be 
fairly  exposed  to  solar  influence.  Sometimes  a  large  branch 
may  be  removed  with  advantage  to  make  room  for  the 
younger  ones,  and  this  will  be  found  good  practice,  the 
object  being  to  provide  a  succession  of  young  wood  all  over 
the  plants. 

With  reference  to  watering  it  will  be  advisable  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  in  bright  warm  weather  every  evening  just  before 
the  sun  leaves  the  ridge.  This  will  be  best  done  with  a  fine 
rosed  watering  pot,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  the  water  be 
wai'm  when  used.  The  watering  at  the  root  must  be  governed 
by  the  weather.  With  the  bed  mulched  and  thatched  so  much 
will  not  be  required  as  if  the  ground  was  exposed,  and  hence 
upon  the  average,  a  soaking  of  water  at  the  root  once  a  week 
will  be  sufiicieut,  even  in  hot  weather ;  let  it,  however,  be  a 
soaking  sufficient  to  wet  the  whole  soil,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  must  not,  at  the  time  of  application,  be  less  than  80° 
of  heat.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  bearing  alternate  water- 
ings of  liquid  manure  may  be  used,  and  this  can  be  best 
prepared  by  immersing  equal  portions  of  cow  and  horse  dung 
in  a  large  tub  or  cistern,  stirring  it  daily  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  clarifying  it  by  throwing  in  a  lump  of  quicklime. 
The  manure  water  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  he  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  four  of  clean  soft  water.  So  managed, 
with  an  ordinary  season,  ridge  Cucumbers  may  still  be  success- 
fully grown,  and  be  made  a  remunerative  crop.  Where  hand- 
glasses cannot  be  had  a  very  good  and  cheap  substitute  may 
be  extemporised  by  forming  a  framework  of  hoops  in  a  conical 
form,  say  thirty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  eighteen 
inches  high ;  this  covered  with  oiled  calico  or  tiffany  will  form 
a  very  good  protecting  material..  A. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Chiswick  Trial  of  Peas.— The  ground  selected  for  this 
trial  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  is  well  open 
to  sun  and  air.  The  white  round  kinds  are  sown  just  beyond  the 
orchard  house  in  rows  about  five  yards  in  length  and  five  feet  apart. 
There  are  two  lines  of  each  with  a  path  down  the  centre.  The  sorts 
commence  with  Ringleader  and  Firstcrop,  and  end  with  goodness 
wonders  what.  All  the  first  earlies  are  in  full  bloom,  consequently 
tliey  are  beginning  to  be  interesting,  although  tlie  actual  test 
of  merit  must  be  left  until  the  period  of  podding.  Near  the  back 
of  the  old  council  room  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  covered 
with  peas,  and  here  there  are  four  rows  devoted  to  each  sort,  among 
which  are  Blue  Rounds,  Blue  Wrinkled,  and  White  Wrinkled 
Marrows.  Birds,  slugs,  and  mice  are  very  destructive  to  peas,  but 
so  far  those  here  have  been  kept  clear  of  such  depredators.  Nearly 
two  hundred  kinds,  we  believe,  are  on  trial,  from  among  which  surely 
something  good  may  come.  It  may  be  named  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  opportunities  of  comparison  if  similar  sorts  were  grown  side  by 
side,  instead  of  having  tall  and  dwarf  mixed.  Some  prefer  dwarf 
kinds,  and  would  like  to  compare  them  closely,  others  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  tall  kinds,  and  would  like  to  have  them  in  close  con. 
tiguity ;  this  is  the  only  exception  I  have  to  take  to  what  otherwise 
must  be  a  capital  trial  of  peas. — Beta. 
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BARK-BOEIKG    INSECTS. 

(Continued  from,  p.  568.) 

(SCOLYTUS     DESTBUCTOK.) 

The  number  of  species  of  bark-borers  of  that  class,  of  which  the 
Scolytus  destructor  is  the  type  in  this  country,  is  considerable, 
and  we  often  see  trees  suffering,  and  bearing  traces  of  insect- 
mischief  done  by  them,  without  any  insects  being  visible  at 
work.  We  see  little  round  holes  in  the  bark,  as  if  made  by  a 
lead  pellet  of  shot,  and  on  tearing  off  a  portion  of  it  we  see 
grooves  and  galleries,  or  eaten  spaces,  but  we  may  fail  to  set 
eyes  ou  the  creature  that  has  made  them.  It  has  perhaps  left 
the  galleries  and  flown  abroad.  They  may  be  the  work  of 
former  years,  or  the  insect  may  be  there  all  the  time,  but  con- 
cealed from  view.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases 
we  should  be  able  to  say,  from  an  inspection  of  the  bark  or  the 
galleries,  what  insect  has  made  them,  and  it  so  happens  that 
almost  every  different  si^ecies  has  a  different  mode  of  working, 
which  is  capable  of  recognition. 

The  workings  of  some  are  mere  irregular  excavations, 
where,  as  it  were,  they  clear  all  before  them,  leaving  a  sinuous 
or  curved  margin.  The  greater  majority  of  bark  borers, 
however,  form  regular  galleries  of  a  definite  and  constant 
character.  These  consist  of  two  portions  ;  one  a  wider  main 
gallery,  all  of  one  width,  made  by  the  parent  beetles,  in  whicli 
the  female  lays  her  eggs  at  regular  but  close  intervals  ;  and 
the  other  of  smaller  galleries  diverging  from  it,  more  or  less, 
in  a  herring-bone  fashion,  small  and  slender  at  their  starting 
point  from  the  main  gallery,  but  increasing  in  width  as  they 
go  from  it,  and  ending  in  a  terminal  cell  or  bed.  These  have 
been  made  by  the  young  larvas,  and  the  terminal  space  is 
where  they  pass  into  the  pupa  state,  and  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis into  beetles.  JSTow  these  galleries  differ  in  their 
position ;  some  have  the  main  gallery  always  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  going  upwards  in  the  same  Ime  as  the  tree,  and  the 
grub  galleries  of  course  transverse  (see  fig.  1).     In  others  the 


main  gallery  takes  a  transverse  course,  running  in  a  direction 
as  if  to  go  round  the  tree  ;  in  many  instances  diverging  from  a 
point  oblic|uely  to  the  right  and  the  left,  lilce  a  " — v — ',  and 
going  as  if  to  embrace  the  tree.  A  third  set  have  several 
main  galleries  radiating  from  a  central  point,  where  the  beetle 
entered,  and  to  which  it  has  returned  again  and  again,  and 
has  started  afresh  on  each  occasion.  A  fourth  has  them 
penetrating  directly  into  the  tree.  Mr.  B.  Perris,  in  one  of 
his  papers  on  the  insects  of  the  Maritime  Pine  (P.  Pinaster), 
has  given  a  list  of  the  principal  xylophagous  insects  falling 
under  each  head,  and  although  perhaps  it  may  to  some  of  our 
readers  seem  too  technical  for  our  pages,  to  others  it  may  bo 
convenient  to  have  a  handy  reference  to  the  different  kinds. 
It  is  not  long. 

1.  Main  (or  mother)  galleries,  as  they  are  called,  longitudinal ; 
galleries  of  the  larvas  ti-ansverse,  but  capable  of  becoming  longi. 
tudinal  if  the  diameter  of  the  tree  interferes  with  their  transverse 
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extensions.  The  insects  following  this  plan  are  Scolytus  destructor) 
S.  multistriatns,  S.  Ulmi,  S.  pygmoeus,  S.  rugulosus,  S.  pruni, 
Tomicns  typograplms,  T.  stenographus  (often  sub-radiate),  T.  laricis, 
T.  acuminatus,  T.  Cimbroa,  T.  bispinus  (mother  gallery  often  spiral), 
T.  ramiilorum,  T.  villosus,  Crypturgus  pnsillns,  Hylnrgus  piniperda, 
n.  ligniperda,  Hylastes  palUatus,  Hylesinns  ThnyEe,  H.  aubei,  and 
H.  Retanias. 

2.  Mother  galleries  transverse ;  larval  galleries  longitudinal : — ■ 
Scolytus  intricatus,  Tomicus  snturalis,  T.  curvidens,  T.  bicolor, 
C'-yplialusTilia;,  Hypoborus  Ficus,  Polygraphus  pubescens,  Hylesinus 
oleiperda,  II.  crenatus,  H.  varius,  H.  Spartii,  H.  vittatus,  Den- 
droctonus  Hedera). 

3.  Mother  galleries  radiating  or  starred  ;  larval  galleries  perpeu. 
dicniar  to  the  part  of  the  mother  gallery  where  they  leave  it; — 
Tomicus  bidcns,  T.  Saxesenii,  T.  chalcographus. 

4.  Mother  galleries  irregular;  larval  galleries  entangled: — Cry- 
plialus  picea3,  C.  abietis,  Dendroctonus  micaus. 

The  penetrating  galleries  are  of  two  kinds,  one  where  each  serves 
for  one  larva,  as  Xyloterus  domesticus,  X.  liueatus,  and  Tomicus 
dis|Dar  ;  and  another  where  the  same  gallery  serves  for  several  larva', 
as  Platypus  cyliudrns,  Tomicus  monographus,  T.  dryographus,  ar.d  T. 
cnrygrayjhus. 

Altlioiigh.  so  many  of  tho  above  make  their  galleries  after 
the  same  ty]3es,  most  of  them  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  some  variation  in  tho  style  of  their  galleries,  or  l)y 
their  size,  or  length,  or  depth,  or  closeness  to  each  other. 

As  ali'eady  said,  Scolytus  destructor  belongs  to  tho  first 
type,  where  the  mother-gallery  is  longitudinal;  fig.  1  represents 
this.  The  parent  will  be  found  making  its  mother-galleries 
earl)'  in  .June.  In  some  bark-boring  insects  both  male  and 
female  parents  are  found  inhabiting  the  same  gallery,  but  in 
Scolj'tns  destructor  the  male  is  present  in  the  gallery  only  for 
a  short  period ;  and  he  would  appear  not  to  assist  the  female  in 
eating  it  out,  but  to  join  her  only  for  a  short  time  after  she 
has  made  some  progress.  The  mother-gallery  is  usually  about 
three  inches  long  (sometimes  a  little  longer  or  shorter),  and  as 
deep  as  the  bark  will  allow,  lying  partly  in  the  bark  and  partly  in 
the  wood  itself.  The  insect  takes  about  three  weeks  to  make 
it ;  slie  lays  her  eggs  along  each  side  of  it.  These  vary  in 
numljer.  Dr.  Chapman,  who  has  well  studied  the  subject,  has 
met  with  more  than  160  in  one,  but  usually  they  do  not  exceed 
a  hundred.  They  are  covered  by  the  (li'liris  (frass)  which 
remains  in  the  gallery. 

The  young  larvaB  feed  for  about  a  month,  and  then  make  and 
settle  themselves  in  the  wider  space  or  cell  at  the  end  of  their 
gallery.  Many  go  into  the  pupa  state  aliont  the  end  of  July, 
whence  they  emerge  as  perfect  insects  in  the  month  of  August; 
but  a  great  number  also  pass  the  winter  in  their  cells  still  m 
tlie  larval  state,  and  do  not  become  beetles  until  the  following 
month  of  May.  It  has  boon  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chapman  that 
those  larva?  which  are  not  to  come  out  until  the  following 
year  make  a  deeper  cell  at  the  end  of  their  burrow  than  those 
that  undergo  their  metamorphosis  the  same  summer,  the 
former  making  their  resting-place  nearly  half  an  inch  deep  in 
the  solid  wood,  whilst  the  latter  make  it  in  or  only  immediately 
below  the  bark.  The  deeper  position  of  tho  former  not  only 
protects  them  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
but  also  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  other  enemies  when  the 
bark,  which  has  been  loosened  by  the  burrowing  of  the  Scolyti, 
falls  off  from  the  action  of  the  weather ;  and  the  very  similarity 
of  the  <li''hris  which  closes  their  holes  and  stops  np  their  burrows 
to  the  wood  itself,  which  in  thebarkmakcs  tlieir  position  by  its 
contrast  very  observable,  serves  in  the  wood  to  screen  them 
from  view. 

Dr.  Chapman  very  naturally  remarks  that  "the  objecfc 
thougli  not  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  instinct  between 
tho  beetles  emerging  in  autumn,  and  those  remaining  as 
larva)  until  sjjring  is  obvious " ;  but  although  tills  scorns  on 
tho  lirst  blush  a  remarkal)lc  example  of  instinct,  on  further 
reflection  it  rather  appears  to  us  that  there  is  neither 
instinct  nor  object  in  tho  matter,  but  that  it  is  only  a 
natural  result  of  their  relative  positi(Uis.  Those  larva;  that 
happen  to  m,ako  their  resting-place,  in  which  they  compose 
and  repose  themselves  when  full  fed,  in  the  bark,  are  of 
coui'so  nearer  the  surface  than  those  that  hapjien  to  go  into 
the  wood,  and  are  more  open  to  the  developing  inlluence 
of  tho  heat  of  the  sun  and  air,  &c.,  and  it  is  jiroliably  in  con- 
seriuence  of  this   that  they  come  out  first.     Tliose   that  are 


deeper  being  retarded  until  cold  weather  comes  on,  are,  by 
it  retained  torpid  until  the  return  of  heat,  and  also,  by  the  very 
same  means  which  kept  them  back,  preserved  from  the  too 
great  effects  of  the  cold. 

The  larvEB  are  without  feet,  and  much  thicker  near  the 
head  than  towards  the  tail ;  they  are  white,  with  a  yellowish 
head,  with  brown  mandibles  and  mouth.  The  perfect  insect 
is  black,  with  pitchy-colonred  or  reddish  elytra.  The  ac- 
companying figures  (figs.  -2  and  -3,  wjaich  respectivelj-  show  the 
insect  magnified  and  of  its  natural  size)  enable  us  to  dispense 


Fig 


Fig.  3. 


with  a  description.  We  shall  only  point  to  one  or  two 
peculiarities  in  its  structure,  which  are  common  to  it  and  all 
its  allies,  and  which  are  interesting  from  their  remarkable 
adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  insects. 

The  mandibles  are  short,  strong,  and  toothed ;  the  head 
is  firmlj'  attached  to  the  prothorax ;  the  antenna)  aie  short, 
and  capable  of  being  folded  up  under  the  head ;  and  the  protho- 
rax is  often  provided  with  a  I'oughness  which  makes  it  like  a 
file.  The  extremity  of  the  elytra  has  oftener  still  a  roughness 
or  teeth,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  species  of  Scolytus,  tho 
metasternum  is  provided  with  a  point,  all  important  arrange- 
ments to  provide  it  with  a  fulcrum  or  point  rf'ojjpjd'  from 
which  to  put  forth  its  strength  in  working  its  way  in  its 
mining  operations.  The  feet  are  short,  flat,  often  toothed  or 
shaped  like  a  rake.  The  body  is  neaily  cylindrical.  One  can 
see  that  it  would  be  very  diflicnit  to  organise  in  a  more 
harmonious  manner  insects  destined  to  pei-foratc  bark  and 
wood,  and  to  excavate  galleries.  A.  M. 


Slugs. — Many  complain  of  the  injm'y  done  by  slugs  this  season. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  more  numerous  this  year  than  usual, 
because  there  has  been  little  frost  to  kill  them.  This,  I  think,  is  a 
mistake.  They  are  more  numerous  because  the}'  breed  faster  in  a 
mild  season  ;  not  that  they  are  killed  by  frost.  Everyone  knows  that 
quicklime  dusted  on  the  ground  iu  early  morning  is  a  good  remedy  ; 
but  to  be  effectual  it  ought  to  be  repeated  within  an  hour,  because 
the  slugs  have  the  power  ot  casting  their  skins,  and  after  getting  rid 
of  the  lime,  mil  seek  shelter.  Of  course,  if  tho  ground  be  covered, 
this  will  be  difticult.  But  lime  is  a  remedy  which  cannot  be  used  iu 
flower  gardens.  The  best  trap  I  know  has  been  prepared  in  tho 
following  manner  :  Get  some  Cabbage  leaves,  wann  tliem  in  an  oven 
till  hog's  lard  will  spread  on  tho  surface ;  place  them  overnight  lu'ar 
your  favourite  plants,  and  almost  every  sing  will  be  fonnd  under 
them  in  the  morning.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  must 
1)0  uo  salt  iu  tho  lard. — I.  R.  rEAKSOX,  ClnlweU. 

Mice  as  Garden  Destroyers. — The  larpro  bull-headed  grass  mouse 
eats  its  way,  nibbling  iniunuovahle  roads  and  runs  iu  every  direction, 
through  oUl  pasture  and  meadow  grass.  Its  most  dosti-uctive  form  of 
depredation  is  that  of  nibbling  the  baric  oil"  voung  plantation  troe.'s,  coppice- 
wood,  hedgerows,  &c.,  sometimes  dcstroyiDg  many  acres.  1  have  seen 
fine  healthy  plantations  and  holly  hedges  entirely  destroyed  by  those 
mischievous  vermin.  The  depredations  of  the  field  or  garden  mouse  are 
too  well  known  to  farmers  and  to  us  gardeners,  through  their  activity  iu 
dig'.dng  up  whole  rows  of  peas,  beans,  radish,  and  other  seeds,  by  their 
slialiiig  all  the  best  filberts,  tho  walnuts,  chestnuts,  beech -nuts,  acorns, 
common  laurel-berries,  Portugal  lauvel-berrics,  tho  hard  kernels  of  holly- 
berries,  thorn -berries,  and  a  host  of  other  berries  nud  seeds,  and  hoarding 
the  same  for  winter-store.  They  will  get  into  cucumber  fnimes.  pits,  or 
houses,  dig  up  lu'wly-sowu  seed  of  lioth  cucumbers  and  melons  ;  and, 
wliat  is  ."till  worse,  find  their  way  in  when  the  plants  arc  in  full  vigour 
and  bearing  fruit,  and  make  sad  havoc;  and,  to  crown  all.  they  will  gnaw 
fine  plants  iu  full  bearing  right  through  mar  their  roots,  killing  and 
destroj-ing  the  whole  at  once,  and  they  will  act  iu  the  same  way  with 
various  otlicr  kinds  of  plants,  both  iu-doors  and  out. — Jiimcji  Barnes, 
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THE    GARDEN     IN    THE    HOUSE. 

CULTUKE  OP  PLANTS  IN"  ROOMS. 

(Continued  from  page  616.) 

In  rooms  the  new  growth  of  most  plants  commences  about 
the  end  of  February,  and  consequently  the  necessity  for 
■watering  them  will  be  greater  from  that  time  forward  than  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Lastly,  the  necessity  for  watering  varies  with  the  organi- 
zation and  deYelopment  of  particular  kinds  of  plants.  With 
respect  to  organization,  it  is  well  known  that  many  succulent 
plants,  as  for  example,  cactuses,  are  covered  with  an  epidermis 
which  has  few  pores,  so  that  at  the  period  of  rest  they  tran- 
spire very  little  moisture,  and  so  can  remain  for  a  long  time 
without  any  water.  But  during  the  period  of  vegetation  these 
plants  requii-e  abundance  of  water.  Other  succulent  plants, 
which  possess  true  leaves  (as  the  Mesembiyanthemums), 
must  be  watered  like  other  plants,  and  will  die  if  kept  too 
long  dry. 

The  greater  number  of  bulboU-S  plants  require  abundance 
of  water  during  the  period  of  vegetation.  After  the  seeds  are 
ripened,  water  must  for  the  naost  part  be  withheld  altogether. 
There  are  also  plants  which  grow  in  water  and  marshes 
which  must  be  similarly  placed  when  under  culture  ;  others 
again,  such  as  ferns  and  orchids,  which  during  the  season  of 
vegetation  like  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  ;  others  again,  as 
evergreens,  which  even  at  the  season  of  rest,  when  they  are 
forming  new  flower  buds,  must  be  guarded  from  too  great 
dryness. 

Of  very  great  importance  to  the  health  of  the  plants  is  the 
time  of  the  day  at  which  they  should  receive  water.  The  best 
time  is  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  even  in  autumn  and 
winter  the  morning,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
somewhat  absorbed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In  spring  and 
summer  towards  evening  is  the  best  time,  as  rmder  the 
influence  of  the  coolness  of  the  night  the  water  given  will  be 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  plant.  After  such  a  watering 
in  the  evening,  plants  which  had  lieen  dried  up  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  recover  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
But  if  they  are  watered  in  the  morning  the  succeeding 
evaporation  during  the  heat  of  the  day  will  prevent  the  plants 
from  properly  recovering  at  night  from  the  drying  np  they 
have  received  during  the  day.  In  the  case  of  plants  placed  on 
sunny  window  sills,  flower  stands,  and  balconies  in  summer  in 
the  open  air,  watering  in  the  evening  is  the  chief  condition  of 
a  vigorous  growth.  In  such  positions,  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  recovery  and  preservation  of  the  plants  in  hot  weather, 
after  the  evening  watering  should  follow  a  sprinkling  overhead, 
which  by  checking  evaporation,  promotes  in  a  very  great 
degree  the  rise  and  flow  of  the  sap  to  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
This  may  be  repeated  the  following  morning.  This  sprinkling 
overhead  is  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  a  strong  luxuriant 
growth,  therefore,  where  the  locality  permits,  it  should  be 
employed  along  with  the  watering  proper.  It  is  necessary 
when  the  shoots  droop  in  consequence  of  too  great  dryness. 
In  the  glazed  cases  and  in  plant  houses  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  a  moist  atmosphere. 

For  sprinkling,  the  amateur  should  use  a  well-made  brass 
syringe,  as  those  made  of  tin  neither  work  well  nor  last  louo-. 
Specially  adapted  for  room  culture,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
moisten  the  plants  without  wetting  the  floor,  is  an  instru- 
ment of  recent  construction,  called  a  "  refresher."  The 
simplest  form  of  this  instrument  requires  some  effort  of 
the  lungs ;  but  in  improved  forms,  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  is  connected  by  a  thin  tube  of  gutta-percha  with  a 
hollow  gutta-percha  ball.  By  squeezing  this  ball  the  necessary 
blast  of  air  is  produced,  and  the  operation  is  performed  with 
much  less  effort.  These  improved  "  refreshers,"  with  glass 
or  brass  tubes,  are  to  be  bad  at  the  surgical-instrument 
makers,  as  they  are  now  frequently  used  by  physicians.  For 
spi-inkling  plants  in  rooms  they  are  unquestionably  the  best 
instruments,  as  with  them  the  water  can  be  applied  in  the 
smallest  quantity  in  a  fine  dew  to  all  the  leaves  without 
wetting  anything  else  in  the  room. 

Although  morning  and  evenuag  are  said  to  be  the  best  times 
for  watering,  this  may  be  done  during  the  day  in  dull  weather; 


but  in  sunny  warm  weather  it  is  not  suitable  for  plants  which 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  the  balls  of  these  being  considerably 
heated,  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  chilled  bj  the  cold  water ; 
and  in  the  case  of  tender  evergreens,  such  as  Ericas,  &c.,  the 
result  may  be  fatal. 

From  this  follows  the  rule,  not  to  water  plants  which  are 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  on  them,  or  at 
least  not  till  the  day  declines.  Should  individual  plants  which 
stand  in  such  positions  exhibit  signs  of  too  great  dryness  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  drooping  of  the  points  of  their 
shoots,  they  should  be  moved  into  a  shady  place  and  sprinkled 
at  intervals  for  some  time,  the  ball  being  also  well  watered. 
As  we  have  in  preceding  pages  described  the  manifold 
circumstances  which  determine  the  greater  or  less  supply  of 
water  to  plants  grown  in  pots,  we  shall  now  add  a  short 
summary  of  the  results,  for  practical  purposes,  which  may  be 
useful  to  beginners  : — 

1.  Always  use  soft  river  or  rain  water. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  always  be  at  least 

as  high  as  that  of  the  room. 

3.  By   comparing  the  appearance  of  the  soil  when  in  a  dry 

and  in  a  wet  state,  and  by  noting  the  aspect  of  the  plants 
under  the  same  circumstances,  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
as  to  whether  water  is  necessary  or  not ;  and  the  plants 
should  be  watered  on  the  first  appearance  of  dryness;  or 
even  before  it. 

4.  In  watering,  see  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly  soaked ;  this 

will  be  most  certainlyeffectedby  absorptionfromthesaucer. 

•5.  In  autumn  and  winter,  water  in  the  morning  ;  in  spring 
and  summer,  in  the  evening  only.  In  dry,  hot  weather, 
where  the  locality  permits  it,  employ  a  sprinkUng  in  the 
morning  and  evening  in  addition  to  the  watering.  Plants 
which  have  become  dried  in  the  sun  should  be  removed 
into  a  shady  place,  and  after  a  while  sprinkled  and 
watered  there. 

6.  When  there  is  any  doubt  whether  a  plant  is  so  dry  as  to 
require  water  or  not,  the  following  considerations  may  be 
a  guide : — If  the  drainage  is  good,  or  the  soil  loose  and 
light,  or  the  pot  small  compared  with  the  plant,  or  the 
ball  full  of  roots,  or  the  weather  warm  and  dry  and  the 
position  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  the  air  in  the  room  very 
dry  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat,  and  if  the  plants 
are  in  good  health  and  fall  vegetation,  in  such  a  case  it 
will  be  proper  to  water,  whether  any  or  all  of  the  above 
conditions  exist.  Greater  care  must  be  observed,  and  in 
doubtful  cases  water  must  be  withheld  altogether,  when 
the  drainage  is  imperfect,  the  soil  heavy,  stiff,  and  rich, 
or  when  the  plants  are  in  very  large  pots,  and  the  ball  not 
yet  filled  with  new  roots ;  when  the  weather  is  cool  and 
moist,  the  position  shady,  or  when  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  is  more  moist  than  usual,  or  when  the  plants  are 
shut  up  in  glazed  cases  and  double  windows  in  an  atmo- 
sphere kept  moist  by  sprinkling.  But  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  when,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  plants  are  sickly  or  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  either  of 
which  conditions  they  will  require  very  little  water. 
Plants  which  have  a  fleshy  stem,  root,  or  root-stock,  or  a 
bulbous  root,  require  no  water  while  they  are  in  a  state 
of  rest. — Dr.  Begel. 

(To  he  continued.') 


PEACTICB  V.  SCIENCE. 


I  WAS  much  interested  in  Mr.  Newman's  note  (see  p.  548),  and  desire  to 
say  a  word  to  point  out  tliat  tliis  seeming  confusion  between  practice  and 
sclencearises  from  afalse  rendering  of  the  "words  "science "and "practice" 
by  scientific  men  tliemselves.  They  divide  books  and  men  "wrongly,  as  I 
think,  into"  scientific"  and  "practical."  This  is  frequently  done  in  garden 
literature.  Is  it  any  "wonder  then,  that  gardeners  get  a  notion  that 
"  science ' '  is  something  very  difierent  from  anything  they  are  accustomed  to 
deal  "u'ith,  and  that  they  themselves  belong  to  quite  a  different  class  of 
workers  ?  This  awkward  and  mischievous  barrier  should  be  broken  down  ; 
and  everybody  should  understand  that  science  simply  means  knowledge, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  gardener  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  that  of 
the  highest  scientific  man,  and  that  the  division  of  ideas  into  "  scientific  "and 
"  practical "  is  totally  false  in  principle.  What  is  right  in  theory  is  right 
in  pi-aetice  ;  what  is  sound  in  practice  is  correct  in  theory,  and  vice  versa. 
But  it  "will  not  be  easy  to  make  this  clear  to  the  less  educated,  till 
"  scientific  "  men  so-called  help  to  dissipate  the  eiToneous  notion  that  they 
differ  essentially  from  the  simplest  and  most  unlettered  observer.     J.  L. 
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DINNER-TABLE  CENTRE-PIECES  FOR  EuOWERS. 
It  you  go  into  any  shop  where  vases  for  flowers  are  sold,  it 
is  quite  the  exception  to  meet  with  a  form  that,  when  furnished 
with  flowers  or  foliage,  will  not  obscure  the  view  across  the 
diuner-table.  All  the  greater,  consequently,  is  the  pleasure  to 
a  collector  of  these  articles  when  he  meets  with  such  a  form 
as  that  depicted  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  I  know  not 
whether  the  design  is  registered ;  but  it  is  only  at  one  of  the 
London  glassworks  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  it.  The 
artist  has  represented  four  little  vases,  sm-rounding  the  large 
glass  globe,  which  contains  clear  water.  In  that,  however,  he 
has  erred,  for  this  centre-piece  is  only  made  in  two  sizes,  of 
which  the  larger  has  five  little  vases,  and  the  smaller  size  has 
only  three.  In  each,  these  little  vases  are  placed  at  such  a 
height  that,  when  filled,  thej-  present  no  interruption  to  sight 
or  conversation.  Upon  one  occasion  I  used  three  of  the  large 
size,  placed  in  a  line  down  the  longer  diameter  of  an  oval  table, 


Diimei'-tnblc  Ccntrc-piccc  for  Flowery. 

twenty-one  I'cct  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  round  the  central 
one  were  [lUiccd  four  of  tlie  smaller  size,  an  arrangement  which 
tlio  great  width  of  the  table  well  permitted.  The  same  tabic 
has  frer|ucntly  been  dressed  with  other  forms  of  vases;  Init, 
taking  into  consideration  the  few  flowers  required  to  decorate 
one  of  these  comjiarcd  with  many  other  kinds  of  vases,  I  never 
was  more  jileascd  with  tlic  general  effect  of  the  decorations, 
than  upon  the  occasion  when  seven  of  these  centre-pieces  wore 
used.  W.  T. 


TASSION-FLOAVERS  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOJI. 
TiiKsK  are  not  very  promising  subjects  for  cuttiiis,  ns  tlic  ir.ili- 
vidual  flowers  generally  Inst  but  oue  day,  ami  close  with  the  sunset- 
Still,  many  of  the  flowiTs  when  gathered  from  the  plant  seem, 
l>nrlinlly  at  least,  to  lose  tliis  provoking  power  of  early  closing,  and 
the  bright  light  of  brilliantly. lightcil  rooms  keeps  them  open  a  few 
hours  longer — that  is,  long  enough  for  an  evening  party.  Unless, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  vital  functions  seem 
weakened,  and  this  power  of  closing  the  flowers  with  the  day  appears 
to  decline  with  the  diminution  of  growing  force,  passion-flowers  arc 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  bouquets.     It  is  rather  too  much  of  a  ri.sk 


to  centre  a  bonqnet  with  a  glorionsly-fringed  blossom  of  Passiflora 
quadrangularis,  when  it  may  collapse  into  a  hard  ball,  of  no  par- 
ticular beauty  of  surface,  before  it  is  presented.  The  smaller  alata 
is  equaUy  uncertain,  and  most  of  the  other  thinner  varieties  still 
more  so.  Still,  both  these  passion-flowers,  and  many  more,  are  very 
useful  for  cutting  or  gathering.  Some  dishes,  glasses,  or  baskets 
filled  with  blossoms  of  quadrangularis,  fringed  with  its  own  leaves, 
are  a  grand  sight ;  while  the  perfume  will  fill  the  largest  room  or 
house  with  spicy  fragrance.  The  flowers  keep  open  best  if 
gathered  two  or  three  houi-s  before  noon,  placing  them  in  water  or 
on  damp  moss,  and  slightly  sprinkling,  or  rather  dewing,  them  over 
mth  water.  P.  alata  does  equally  well,  or  better,  under  the  same 
treatment.  It  is  not  so  large,  but  very  like  the  other  in  all  respects. 
Most  other  varieties  will  keep  open  for  a  shorter  period,  and  with 
less  certaint}',  under  similar  treatment. 

But  such  varieties  as  P.  Loudonii,  Kermesina,  and  racemosa  or 
priuceps,  are  more  effective  cut  in  branches  of  any  desired  length, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  depending  from  baskets,  vases,  &c.,  or  twisting 
around  them.  With  one  end  in  water,  the  flowers  will  frequently 
keep  open,  as  in  the  case  of  single  flowers  ;  and  should  they  close, 
the  closed  flowers,  with  the  advancing  buds  and  leaves,  are  very 
beautiful.  Hy  favourite  passion-flower  for' foliage  is  Kermesina.  It 
is  all  that  a  leaf  and  bx-anch  need  be  for  effective  decoration.  Fine, 
pliable,  with  small,  exquisitely  cut  and  coloured  leaves,  its  elegance 
and  beauty  are  beyond  praise.  And  it  matters  little  whether  the 
flowei's  of  princeps  are  open  or  not.  They  have  a  most  unique  effect 
depending  over  the  sides  of  high  stands,  or  enwreathing  their  stems. 
The  leaves  are  likewise  finer,  though  larger,  and  not  of  such  a 
beautiful  green,  as  those  of  P.  Kemiesina. 

P.  princeps  flowers  freely  when  properly  treated.  It  should  not 
be  pruned  much,  and  none  of  the  old  flower  stems  must  ever  be 
removed.  It  flowers  again  and  again  on  the  same  flower  stalk ; 
hence,  unless  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  none  of  these  should  ever  be 
removed.  In  the  winter  season  they  bang  in  withered-looking 
bundles  ;  but  in  the  early  spring  the  sap  floods  the  channels  with 
new  life,  and  a  fresh  raceme  is  thrown  out  from  the  extreme  point 
of  last  year's  flower  stem.  And  this  goes  on  year  after  year,  while 
other  pendents  of  dazzling  brightness  spring  forth  near  the  base  of 
the  flower  stems.  Those  also  that  have  been  shortened  back  some- 
times break  into  fresh  clusters  of  blossom.  Many  of  them,  however, 
die  back  i  and,  itnless  obliged  to  cut  for  the  flowers,  none  of  the  old 
flowering  branches  should  be  cut  at  all.  When  the  new  flower-stem 
shoots  forth,  any  dead  points  beyond  it  may  be  cut  off.  Another 
great  advantage  arises  from  this  suecessional  elongation  of  the 
flower-bearing  branchlets.  Almost  any  length  of  raceme  may  be 
secured  for  twisting  round  the  stems  of  stands  or  vases.  This 
enables  the  decorator  to  place  the  flowering  blossoms  of  this  brilliant 
plant  in  telling  positions  to  which  shorter  flower  stems,  that  must 
from  necessity  have  one  end  in  the  water,  could  never  have  reached. 
Jlany  of  the  common  passion-flowers  have  beautiful  foliage,  and 
sometimes  cairulea  and  other  varieties  will  keep  open  throughout  a 
long  night.  Though  these  lack  the  brilliance  and  size  of  those  I 
have  indicated,  the  whole  of  the  passion-flowers  are  beautiful  and 
interesting.  While  I  advise  that  the  massive  cup-like  sorts,  such 
as  alata  and  quadrangularis,  should  be  placed  simply  on  their  backs 
on  damp  moss  or  in  water,  occasionally  profusely-flowered  bi-anchcs 
of  cither  have  a  grand  effect,  depending  over  the  sides  of  silver  stands 
or  vases  enwreathed  with  Stephanotis,  or  other  white  or  light-coloured 
flowers.  T. 


Clay  a  Foundation  for  Table  Bonqnets.-On  cxammmg  the  ccustniction 
of  some  tjililo  li(mi|uct.s  the  other  diiy,  I  f.unul  thiit  little  rotuid  balls  of  wet  clay 
hnil  been  jiluced  in  small  tlower-pot  saucers,  and  that  into  the  clny  the  tlowers 
liad  been  inserted.  These  were  so  an-aiiKed  with  siirays  of  ferns,  and  ^Taeeftil 
Ilnwcrs,  as  to  completely  hide  both  saucer  and  clay,  and  present  an  appearauco 
scarcely  attainable  in  Ijouquets  made  in  the  ordiusiry  manner,  and  placed  in 
glasses  or  vases.— W.  F. 

Caladiums  for  Room  Decoration.— The  value  of  thcso  is  not  sulBciently 
known.  The  beauty  "f  the  form  of  the  leaves  of  well-gi-own  plauta  is  of  tho 
hiirbcsl  character.  With  this  important,  it  not  mo.st  important,  quality  in  plant.'* 
for  indoor  dccorutimi.  they  combine  a  variety  of  beautiful  moltlinKS  and 
shadings  of  colonr.  which  is  seen  to  great  advaulago  in  gaslight.  The  plants 
are  so  easily  grown  and  increased  that  any  injury  specimens  may  receive  is  of 
no  account,'  n  hich  is  -lOt  by  any  means  the  ca.so  when  rare  and  expensive  plants 
are  emjilovcd.  The  great  variety  in  the  size  of  Caladiums  is  also  in  their 
favour;  among  them  we  may  flnd'subjectji  fitted  tor  the  smivUest  I'pergno  or  Iho 
largest  recess. 

Asparagus  for  Catting.— Tho  Quo  foliage  of  Asparagtia  is  very  useful  for 
boiaiiicls.  and  1  have  seen  sprays  of  it  used  with  advantage  for  the  backs  of 
•■buttnn-holes."  There  is  also  another  use  to  which  it  maybe  devoted,  when 
full  of  berries  i  if  the  tops  arc  cut  off.  inserted  in  jiots  of  moist  sand,  and  some 
mos-s.  or  other  green  covering,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pots,  it  forms  a 
graceful  object  for  the  dmwing-room  talile,  esiiecially  among  other  plants.  As 
beet  is  u.seil  exl«n»ively  for  ribbon  liedding,  I  do  not  see  why  Asiiaragus  should 
not  be  used  as  occasional  plants  tor  the  backs  of  borders,  &c.  And  1  am  sure 
it  is  a  positive  relief  to  rest  one's  eves  on  a  bed  of  its  graceful  foliage,  after 
being  dazzletl  with  the  glare  of  a  mile  or  so  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  of  the 
present  stj'te  of  bwUling. — W.  .Tohnsos,  Kilbuni. 
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MAEKET  GAEDENING. 

BY  H.  EVEHSHED. 
{Continued  from  p.  623.) 
Mil.  AV.  W.  Glenni'  ha3  been  good  enougli  to  permit  me  to  give 
an  account  of  hia  garden  farm  at  Barking.  It  consists  of  150  acres 
of  gravel  loam,  made  rich  and  friable  with  manure,  and  kept  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  The  farm  is  entirely  in  vegetables, 
with  the  e.'ioeption  of  eighteen  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  and 
sixteen  of  wheat,  on  the  stiflest  land,  which  is  furthest  from  the 
railway  station.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  acreage  of  the  farm 
was  thus  appropriated  : — Potatoes,  3  i  ;  permanent  pasture,  18  ; 
spring-sown  and  Lisbon  onions,  15;  cabbage,  12 ;  red  ditto,  2  ;  seed- 
beds, 2  ;  carrots,  7:  parsnips,  9^-;  French  beans,  6;  scarlet  runners, 
3;  vetches  and  green  food  for  horses,!;  parsley,  IJ-;  willow  and 
osier  beds,  IJ ;  wheat,  13;  mangold,  1^;  peas,  8;  asparagus,  1; 
men's  allotments,  1 ;  cucumbers  and  marrows,  2;  seeds,  1;  buildings, 
roads,  brook,  and  small  crops,  such  as  sage,  &c.,  11.  Twelve  horses 
are  kept  to  cultivate  the  farm,  convey  the  produce  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  to  London,  and  to  cart  manure.  The  sums  paid  for  dung, 
exclusive  of  cartage,  during  the  past  three  years  have  been — 
£211.  9s.  3a.,  £271.  16s.  7d.,  and  £278.  15s.  2d.  From  four  hnndred 
to  seven  hundred  bushels  of  soot  were  also  used  in  each  year. 
About  one-half  of  the  dung  is  purchased  at  three  shillings  or  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton,  and  is  drawn  from  London  in  the  empty 
waggons;  the  remainder  is  bought  at  five  shillings  per  ton,  at  the 
railway  station  or  quay.  Some  other  manures,  including  the  spent 
hops  from  an  adjoining  brewery,  are  also  brought  on  this  farm. 
The  live  stock  consists  of  a  couple  of  milch  cows,  and  forty  or  fifty 
pigs  during  the  winter.  The  labour  bill,  including  beer,  is  £1,500, 
or  £10  an  acre.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit — June  17th — the 
number  of  labourers  employed,  including  ten  women,  a  wheelwright, 
and  a  salesman,  was  thirty-five,  and  their  wages  amounted  to  £30^ 
a  week.  During  the  winter  five  women  are  employed  preparing 
goods  for  market,  bunching  leeks,  pulling  and  bunching  greens, 
putting  up  onions,  &c.  The  implements  of  the  farm,  besides  carts 
and  market  waggons,  consist  of  common  ploughs,  a  donble-breasted 
or  ridging-plough  for  moulding  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas,  and  some 
hand-drills.  A  small  patent  tool,  which  resembles  a  Dutch  hoe  put 
on  wheels,  must  be  mentioned,  because  its  use  shows  the  mechanical 
effects  of  dung  and  good  farming  in  making  the  snrface  friable. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  push  this  little  implement  over 
two  acres  in  a  day,  cutting  up  all  the  weeds  between  the  vride  rows 
of  the  garden  crops.  A  willow-bed  supplies  bunching  rods  for 
tying  the  bunches  of  onions,  greens,  &c.  The  plants  are  set  at  two 
feet  by  eighteen  inches,  and  the  bed  lasts  twelve  years.  Osiers  of 
coarser  habit  are  grown  to  make  baskets  for  vegetables  and  fruit. 
I  may  note  that  the  cost  of  the  baskets  (with  a  few  sacks)  used  on 
the  farm  exceeds  £50  a  year. 

Parsnips  are  one  of  the  main  crops  which  are  successfully  grown 
on  this  farm.  The  chief  points  to  observe  in  their  cultivation  are : — 
1st.  To  sow  on  land  that  is  least  liable  to  wire-worms  and  the  small 
creatures — probably  slugs — which  are  said  to  be  invisible  to  the  eye, 
and  which  soon  make  the  parsnips  so,  by  eating  the  young  plants  as 
fast  as  they  appear ;  the  remedy  for  slugs  is  soot,  and  the  prevention 
is,  sowing  on  land  that  is  not  liable  to  be  infested.  2nd.  To  take 
precantions  against  having  forked  parsnips,  and  to  grow  them  of  a 
fine,  tapering,  marketable  shape  by  breaking  the  land  well  up  and 
applying  the  manure  to  the  previous  crop.  It  is  not  perfect  manage- 
ment to  sow  after  corn,  because  the  laud  is  not  then  in  sufficient 
heart  and  tillage ;  or  after  clover  and  grasses ;  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  wire-worms  and  canker ;  or  after  potatoes,  because 
potato-ground  ought  to  yield  a  crop  of  greens  after  the  potatoes  are 
off,  instead  of  Ijang  idle  till  parsnips  are  sown.  They  generally 
follow  late  cabbages  or  savoys,  which  are  cleared  respectively  in 
November  and  from  Christmas  till  1st  March.  In  either  case,  the 
field  is  not  touched  until  immediately  before  sowing  the  parsnips, 
and  Mr.  Gleuny  would  prefer  to  plough,  scarify,  and  sow  on  the 
same  day,  so  that  the  seeds  of  the  crop  might  start  fairly  with  those 
of  the  small  nettle,  chiekweed,  grass,  and  the  shepherd's  purse, 
which  are  favourite  weeds  in  market  gardens,  frequently  escaping 
the  continual  hoeing,  and  almost  serving  to  establish  in  some 
quarters  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation.  Supposing  the 
clearings  of  the  savoys  to  have  been  bunched  by  1st  March,  as  in 
1867  (14th  March  in  1868,  20th  February  in  1869),  the  land  is 
ploughed  with  two  horses  and  subsoiled  -with  three  horses,  and  is 
thus  moved  and  stirred  to  a  depth  'of  about  nine  inches.  It  is  then 
drilled  with  a  hand-drill  as  early  in  March  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
permits.  ^  Mr.  Glenny  objects  to  preparing  the  land  in  autumn, 
because  it  solidifies  too  much  by  the  time  the  crop  is  sown.  In 
garden.farming  a  stale  furrow  and  a  frosted  surface  are  not  entirely 
appreciated,  since   the   made  soil  of   a  garden.farm  is   effectually 


pulverised  by  manure  and  surface  tillage.  Parsnips  are  sown 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  plant  is  singled  at  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  The  crop  is  hoed,  singled,  and  kept  clean  for  forty- 
five  shilUngs  an  acre.  The  hoeing  last  year  had  cost,  up  to  21st 
June — First  hoeing,  5s  ;  singling,  IBs.  8d. ;  second  hoeing,  63.  Frost 
does  not  injure  parsnips.  The  roots  are  raised  and  sent  to  market 
from  the  field,  and  are  in  season  from  November  till  the  end  of  Lent, 
occupying  the  ground  longer  than  any  other  crop. 

French  beans  often  follow  early  cabbages,  without  dimg.  The 
last  of  the  three  successive  sowings  is  made  about  the  21st  June. 
This  delicate  plant  is  impatient  of  fresh  manure,  and  requires  the 
preparation  of  a  perfect  garden  tilth.  Mr.  Glenny  always  ploughs 
twice,  and  for  this  and  similar  crops  the  land  should  be  lightly 
rolled,  to  level  it  and  to  retain  moisture.  Drills  are  formed  at  2| 
feet  apart  by  means  of  a  small  hand-plough,  or  marker,  drawn  by 
a  man  and  a  boy  ;  women  follow,  and  drop  a  seed  at  every  nine 
inches,  and  the  drill  is  then  covered  by  a  man  with  a  hoe.  The 
plants  are  carefully  hoed.  French  beans  grow  rapidly,  and  soon 
become  what  salesmen  call  '*  old  beans."  In  hot  weather  they 
should  be  gathered  every  other  day,  and  they  are  cleared  in  about 
four  pickings.  The  latest-sown  beans  are  cut  down  by  the  slightest 
frost.  Scarlet  runners  are  generally  sown  in  the  last  week  of  April, 
after  greens.  The  land  is  ploughed  twice,  with  an  interval  of  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  rows  should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  a  seed 
is  planted  in  every  foot  of  the  drill.  Runners  continue  to  bear 
until  they  are  cut  down  by  severe  frost.  When  manured,  they  are 
liable  to  become  too  luxuriant  in  damp  summers ;  they  should, 
therefore,  be  planted  on  good  land,  without  manure.  It  does  not 
pay  to  support  them  on  sticks,  except  when  they  are  grown  as  a 
shelter  for  cucumbers;  and  instead  of  giving  them  artificial  support, 
an  upstanding  habit  is  induced  by  continually  topping  the  vine 
from  the  period  of  its  beginning  to  "run,"  about  the  middle  of 
Jnue.  Unless  beans  and  runnex's  are  gathered  when  very  young, 
they  should  be  sorted  before  sending  them  to  market,  in  order  that 
the  broad  ones  may  be  picked  out. 

Cahljoges. — A  second  crop  in  succession  was  planted  last  year, 
on  June  21st,  after  ploughing  in  a  second  and  heavy  coat  of  dung 
with  a  seven-inch  furrow.  After  rolling  the  land  a  line  is  used  in 
setting  the  i^lants,  which  are  put  in  with  a  short  dibble,  at  a  distance 
of  twenty -two  inches  by  twenty  inches.  In  the  case  of  "  coUards," 
which  are  planted  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  each  waj',  a  light  roll 
after  the  plough  is  followed  by  the  "fiddle" — resembling  a  rake 
with  four  or  five  long  teeth — dragged  by  a  boy,  to  mark  drills  for 
the  plants.  Eed  cabbages  for  pickling  are  planted  in  October,  a 
yard  apart  in  each  direction,  and  occasionally  collards  are  set  pre- 
viously between  the  rows  in  which  the  cabbages  will  afterwards 
be  planted.  The  catch  crop  is  sent  to  market  eaidy  in  spring, 
before  the  ground  is  required  for  the  main  crop. 

{To  be  continued.) 


.    TH  E     A  R  B^RETU  M. 

HAEDY  TEEBS  AND  SHEUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S 
THE   VENETIAN   SUMACH    (RHUS    COTINL's). 

This  forms  a  highly  ornamental,  deciduous  shrub,  from  sis 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  when  loaded  in  autumn  with  its  large, 
loose  panicles  of  elongated  hairy  pedicels,  it  is  a  striking  and 
attractive  object.  It  is  a  native  principally  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  it  is  found  from  Spain  to  the  Caucasus.  In  the 
south  of  Eussia  and  Greece  the  whole  plant  is  used  for 
tanning  and  dyeing  leather,  wool,  and  silk,  yellow ;  in  Italy, 
about  Venice,  it  is  employed  for  dyeing  black,  and  is  called 
"  scotina."  It  thrives  best  in  a  dry,  loamy  soil,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  layering.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1656.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  less  round  or  obovate,  simple,  alternate, 
coriaceous,  stiff,  smooth,  bright  glossy  green,  and  on  long, 
slender  footstalks.  They  measure  from  li  inches  to  2^  inches  iix 
diameter,  and  remain  on  the  plant  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  they  become  of  a  fine  reddish-yellow  colour.  The 
flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  yellow,  or  flesh-coloured,  and  are 
disposed  in  large,  loose,  terminal  panicles,  with  many  of  the 
flowers  abortive ;  after  flowering,  the  pedicels  lengthen,  and 
become  hairy.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth,  veinj',  half-heart-shaped 
white  drupe,  with  a  triangular  stone  inside,  and  ripens  in 
September.  This  Sumach,  as  a  shrub  for  autumn  decoration, 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  to  allow 
it  to  extend  itself  on  every  side. 
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THE  ]MAGNOLIA  HOLLY. 
(ilex  latifolia.) 
The  acoompiinying  life-sized  illustration  of  oue  of  the  leaves 
of  this  fine  plant  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  folinge.      For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  it  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  at  Cobham  Park,  Surrey, 


and  sometimes  near  Paris;  as,  for  example,  at  Madame  Pesca- 
tore's  garden  near  St.  Cloud.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the 
jjlant  attains  such  perfection  so  near  London  as  Cobham  Park, 
it  is  a  most  valuable  subject  for  planting  in  the  southern  and 
milder  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 

This  Holly,  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us,  often  forms  a  tree  twenty 
feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  aud  was  first  sent  to  Belgium 
by  Dr.  Sieboldiul840,and  the  year  following  it  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of  the  Exotic 
Nui'sery,  Chelsea.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  nine  inches  long, 
the  berries  are  red,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
Holly.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  similar  to  the 
kind  called  Hex  Torajo  by  Dr  Siebold,and  which  appears  to  bo 
only  a  variety  of  it.  When  first  introduced  it  was  frequently 
called  Hex  laurifolia. 


The  Tulip  Tree.— However  hardy  the  Tulip  tree  may  be  in 
Araerica,  I  fear  it  cannot  be  considered  so  in  many  parts  of  England. 
In  the  severe  winter  of  1859-60,  the  finest  tree  here  was  so  crippled 
that  it  never  recovered ;  aud  the  Tulip  tree  is  so  seldom  met  irith 
that  one  can  hardly  but  suppose  that  its  tenderness,  assumed  or  real, 
has  something  to  do  with  its  scarcity.  There  are,  probably,  many 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  that  would  pass  safely  through  mucli  more 
severe  frosts  in  America  than  they  would  in  England.  Their  wood  is 
more  thoroughly  ripened,  whence  their  safety.  The  brittleness  of 
the  Tulip  tree  is  also  doubtless  a  drawback  to  its  more  general 
cultivation.  We  have  scarcely  a  high  \vind,  or  a  heai'y  rain  in  the 
summer,  but  down  comes  a  limb  or  two  of  a  Tulip  tree,  and  even  the 
little  snow  that  can  lie  on  their  bare  boughs,  frequently  results  in 
similar  breakages.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  others  find  the  Tulip 
tree  equally  brittle. — D.  T.  P.,  Btmj  St.  Edmund's. 

Berberis  Darwinii. — Few  know  how  well  this  thrives  in 
drained  bog  soil.  It  does  well  in  most  soils,  but  seldom  have  I  seen 
it  equal  to  a  few  plants  of  it  which  we  have  here  in  a  bog  soil,  whcro 
it  makes  finely  branched  shoots  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long  in  one 
season  ;  and  when  in  spring  these  are  smothered  with  bloom,  and  sur- 
souuded  by  masses  of  Ehododendrous  in  all  shades  of  colour,  from 
white  to  a  deep  crimson,  the  contrast  is  most  pleasing  ;  the  colour  is  so 
rich  and  telling,  so  entirely  its  own,  that  there  seems  nothing  wanting 
to  make  the  picture  perfect.  It  should  bo  planted  well  back,  or  it  is 
liable  to  biu'y  things  behind  it  of  dwarfer  growth;  aud  do  not  forget 
after  it  has  done  blooming  to  head  it  well  in.  It  makes,  too,  here  aud 
there,  grand  isolated  specimens.  I  hope  this  account  of  it  will  iudnco 
others  who  have  bogs  to  plant  it  largely.  It  seems  to  thrive  even 
where  the  Rhododendron  looks  sickly  through  too  much  wet  and  hard 
frost  during  winter.  AVhy  not  also  have  miles  of  hedging  planted 
with  it  ?  It  is  both  handsome  and  effective,  and,  on  account  of  its 
spines,  quite  equal  in  the  way  of  defence  to  thorn  or  quick,  which 
do  not  do  well  in  bog.  Under  such  circumstances,  therefore,  this 
Berberis  should  not  be  overlooked. — J.  Twlor, Maesgmjnne,  Whitland. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Lifo-sizcd  Leaf  of  tho  Magnolia  ITolly. 

wLcrc,  as  1ms  ulrendy  been  stated  in  Tin:  Gaudex,  there 
is  a  noble  specimen  of  this  remarkable  Holly.  It  looks  at 
first  sight  to  be  a  handsonie  pyramidal  specimen  of  Magnolia 
graudiflora,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  -wanner  parts  of  France, 


Does  Ivy  injure  Trees  ? — Althouirh  an  ndmirer  of  tbo  effect  of  I\-j-  cliuping 
to  the  trunks  of  oiii'  forest  trees,  1  suspect  that  tlie  growth  of  the  trees  is 
retarded  l>y  the  pressure  ;  indeed  1  have  observed  youn^  plaiit^s  almost  over- 
whelmed by  it.  Will  some  of  your  corresiioutlcnts  favour  us  with  thcii"  opiuion 
as  to  the  amount  oC  dnmnpe,  if  any,  pmibiced  by  the  adhesion  of  .Tvy  to  tlio 
bark  of  exogenous  iilnuts,  at  different  stages  of  their  gn)wth  ? — K.  D.  T . 

A  Remarkable  Yew  Tree.^Tho  largo  Yew  tree,  of  whieh  I  gave  somo 
account  in  yonv  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  the  same  treo  your  con-cspondcnfc 
"  S.  X."  alludes  to  in  No.  26,  p.  57^.  I  cannot  make  out  the  larffo  beech  trco 
ho  mentions.  The  largest  treo  on  Longlcut  estate  is  an  Oak  growing  in 
a  gi'ove  in  the  park  ;  the  dimensions  arc  as  follows:  girth  of  stem  at  one  foot 
from  the  gi-ound,  thirty-four  feet;  pirth  of  stem  five  feet  up,  twenty-two  feet; 
contents  upwards  of  l.liM)  feet  of  timbci'.— Groitou  liiiititY,  J^tiglcat, 

Hardiness  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitvs).— This  has  stood  out  hero 
for  these  last  four  yi'ars,  rhiring  which  time  wo  have  bad  the  thermometer  at 
zero,  and  one  ni^ht  ilireo  decrees  below  that  point.  Not  a  leaf  was  injured. 
Eight  plants  were  nut  during  the  time  mentionetl,  and  the  largest  is  eighteen 
inches  high  and  twelve  inclics  through,  but  would  have  been  twice  tJiis  size  had 
it  not  been  cut  for  propagatimr  purposes.  N<>  doubt,  in  privnto  establishments 
thoro  aro  much  larger  specimens,  where  they  have  been  left  to  grow;  neverthe- 
less, tliis  conifer  is  a  slow  gi-owcr.--J.  Scott,  Mm-ioft,  Sotticrset. 

Hardv  Trees  for  Hoist  Places.— Can  you  kindly  give  mc  a  list  of  the  best 
Hardy  Trees,  Conifei*s,  llowering  yiirubs,  and  Hcrlmceous  Plantj*  to  grow  in 

ground  on  the  nmrjjinof  a  river,  and  liable  to  be  flooded? — .T.  H. [Of  Conifei-s, 

the  Spruce  Kir  and  Abies  Douglasii  will  be  best;  the  white  Cedar  and  Cedrus 
atlantica  also  stand  a  great  deal  of  moisture;  so  does  the  Silver  Fir.  Birch, 
Spanish  ('host  nut.  aiul  Heech  will  do  well ;  and  of  undcr-shnibs  you  may  with 
contldenccomjiloy  the  Privet  known  as  ovali  folium;  Box, and  Berberis  Aquifolium. 
Both  the  Silver-leaved  Willow  and  the  Silver-leave<l  Toplar  would  prove  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  such  a  jiosition.  Limes,  Alders,  and  tho  finer  kinds 
of  Willows  would,  of  coui-se,  do  well.  All  the  herbaceous  kinds  of  Aster,  the 
golden  Uods,  the  Epilobiuma,  Ku]mtoriunis,  Heracleums  will  also  thrive.  So 
will  many  coarse  herbaceous  plants.  Iris  sibirica  will  look  very  well  in  tho 
water  associated  with  our  common  Yellow  Flag.] 
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THE  PLAICES. 
by  george  gordon,  a.l.s. 

vi. — the  various  leaved  plane  (platajfus  heteeophxlla — ■ 
lindlet). 
This  is  a  native  of  the  more  soutliern  states  of  Nortli 
America  and  California,  -where,  along  the  banks  of  the  Carmel 
River,  it  forms  a  tree  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with 
a  stem  four  feet  in  diameter.  In  England  it  is  a  round- 
headed  tree,  forty  feet  high,  with  large,  crooked,  arms,  contorted 
branches,  well  furnished  with  stunted  spray,  and  a  stem  full  of 
large,  protuberant,  warty  swellmgs,  which  give  it  quite  a  gouty 
appearance.  From  these  swellings  frequently  arise  during  the 
summer  a  number  of  small  twigs  or  spray,  which  perish 
annually,  but  form  at  their  base  woody  knots  or  kernels  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  with  conical  fangs  at  their  base, 
which  reach  to  the  wood  of  the  stem. 

The  Various-leaved  Plane  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the 
tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  as  it  gets  more  or  less  Lajured  by  even 
an  ordinary  English  winter,  and,  as  it  commences  growing 
early  in  the  season,  it  suUers  greatly  from  late  spring  frosts. 
It  succeeds  well,  however,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  is 
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The  Yanous-leaved  Plane. — Natural  size,  largest  leaf,  9h  inches  long,  including 
footstalk,  and  7i-  inches  broad ;  smallest  leaf,  1|  inches  long,  including  foot^ 
stalk,  and  2a  inches  broad. 

much  planted  and  cultivated  in  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Plane ;  and  in  consequence,  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  this  country,  the  French,  or  tender  variety  of  the 
Occidental  Plane.  When  this  species  of  Plane  was  first 
introduced  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
from  thu-ty  to  forty  feet  high  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

The  leaves  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes ;  those  on  young 
and  vigorous  trees  are  in  general  very  large,  acutely  five-lobed, 
more  or  less  deeply  divided,  rounded  at  the  base  of  the  divisions, 
and  furnished  on  the  margins  with  acute  coarse  serratures, 
while  a  great  portion  of  those  on  old  trees  are  frequently  httle 
inore  than  three-lobed,  somewhat  rounded  in  outline,  and 
either  nearly  entire  or  coarsely  toothed ;  but  all  the  forms  are 
to  be  found  on  the  same  tree,  and  all  the  leaves  taper  more  or 
less  visibly  to  the  petiole,  which  is  long  and  slender  in  the 
larger  leaves,  but  quite  short  in  the  smaller  ones.     When  first 


the  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  they  are  densely  coated  all  over 
with  a  rich  cinnamon-coloured  tomentum,  while  the  adult  ones 
are  quite  glabrous,  with  the  principal  ribs  on  the  tmder-side 
frequently  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  The  balls,  or  seed-heads, 
are  mostly  in  twos  or  threes,  distantly  placed  along  the 
slender  footstalk,  and,  when  frdly  matured,  are  large,  very 
downy,  and  thickly  furnished  with  rather  long,  stiff  bristly 
points. 

Its  synonymous  names  are  Platanus  califomica,  occidentalis 
aurea,  and  occidentalis  acerifolia. 


VII. — THE    MEXICAN   PLANE    (PLATANUS    MEXICAN  A — LENDLEY). 

Little  is  known  about  this  kind,  except  that  it  forms  a  lofty 
tree  in  Mexico,  and  has  large,  palmate,  five-lobed  leaves,  which 
in  the  adult  state,  are  thickly  covered  on  the  underside  with  a 
short  silky  down. 

It  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  no  doubt  will  prove 
tender  in  the  climate  of  England. 


THE  BORGHESI  GARDENS,  ROME. 
None  of  the  gardens  of  Rome — public  or  private — can  be 
compared  either  for  beauty,  extent,  or  profuse  sculptural 
decorations  with  that  known  as  the  Villa  Borghesi.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  term  "  villa,"  as  used  by  Italians, 
does  not  mean  a  house,  but  a  garden.  The  Villa  Reale,  at 
Naples,  does  not  contain  any  buUding  whatsoever ;  not  even 
an  alcove,  or  a  summer  house.  It  is  simply  a  public  pro- 
menade, decorated  with  statuary  and  fountains,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lovely  bay,  in  front  of  the  famous  Chiaja.  The 
residence  in  a  villa,  if  there  be  one,  is  generally  called  the 
casino,  or  palazetto  ;  though  occasionally,  when  an  important 
structure,  it  is,  like  a  street  mansion,  styled  a  "  palazzo."  But 
the  villa  means  the  garden,  or  park,  or  vineyard,  or  small 
farm  with  which  a  summer  residence  is  surrounded.  The 
Villa  Borghesi,  therefore,  is  the  garden-park,  in  which  the 
suburban  palace  of  the  Borghesi  family  is  situated.  It  lies 
close  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  many  of  its  most  striking 
features  may  be  seen  from  the  Pincian  Hill. 

It  was  originally  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Cenci,  but  being 
confiscated  to  the  Papacy  during  the  persecutions  of  that 
unfortunate  family,  it  became  the  property  of  Scipio  Borghesi, 
nephew  of  the  Pope  Borghesi,  who  reigned  as  Paul  V.  The 
entrance  to  this  beautiful  villa — to  which  the  public  have  free 
access — is  closely  contiguous  to  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  and 
affording,  as  it  does,  shadydrivesand  walks  of  great  extent, forms 
by  far  the  most  frequented  promenade  of  Rome.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  Hyde  Park  of  the  Romans.  But  neither  Hyde  Park  nor 
Kensington  Gardens,  nor  even  the  Tuileries  or  Versailles,  can 
convey  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  delightful 
Roman  villa.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  vegetation 
about  the  suburban  delhie  of  Rome,  that  the  close  proximity 
of  a  large  and  populous  town  almost  always  seems  to  tarnish 
and  check ;  while  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  with  its 
great  native  and  foreign  population,  seems  to  produce  no 
check  whatever  upon  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  Villa  Borghesi ; 
at  all  events  not  in  early  spring  ;  for  the  beautiful  Apennine 
anemone,  with  all  its  enchanting  varieties  of  hue,  from  the 
deepest  lilac  to  the  palest  azure,  makes  its  way  through  the 
tufts  of  coarse  grass  in  luxuriant  profusion ;  as  does  the 
crimson  cyclamen,  many  species  of  Scilla,  and  several  kinds  of 
European  orchids ;  all  of  which  are  so  shy  of  the  smoke  of 
our  northena  cities,  and  of  the  fatal  tramp  of  their  thousands 
of  destructive  feet ;  while  in  the  Villa  Borghesi  these  denizens 
of  the  forest  wilds  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  and  flourish  with 
the  same  profusion  and  fragrance  as  in  the  woody  dells  of 
the  secluded  country. 

One  of  the  grandest  features  of  this  Roman  garden  is  the 
lofty  growth  of  the  cypress,  which,  while  with  us  it  is  little 
more  than  a  shrub,  assmnes  in  Italy  almost  the  dimensions  of 
a  forest  tree,  towering  to  the  height  of  the  largest  poplars. 
Its  dark  forms  rising  like  sharply-defined  spires  against  the 
blue  Itahan  sky  suggested  to  Shelley  the  epithet,  "  sky-cleaving 
cypress ;"  and  those  who  have  noted  the  effect  of  that  tree  in 
Italian  landscape,  will  at  once  acknowledge  both  the  poetry 
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aud  the  realism  of  the  description.  Another  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  Villa  Borghesi,  is  its  noble  avenues  and  groves 
of  Ilices,  meeting  in  matted  foliage  overhead,  and  forming — 

"  A  pillared  shade, 
With  echoing  walks  beneath." 

Still  another  featui'e  of  purely  Italian  character  is  that 
formed  by  the  tufted  heads  of  the  stone  pines,  as  they  are 
shown  in  the  engraving  which  serves  as  our  illustration. 
Those  southern  jjines  are  the  delight  of  artists,  who  could 
not  conscientiously  paint  an  Italian  scene  without  one  or 
more  of  them  being  made  to  form  a  marked  feature  in  the 
composition. 

As  in  all  Italian  villas,  statuaiy  and  fountains  are  profusely 
introduced  as  legitimate,  and  indeed  indispensable,  decorations. 
In  the  Villa  Borghesi  they  are  so  well  managed,  as  to  seem 
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WHY  CAMELLIAS  DROP  THEIR  BUDS. 
No  plant  is  easier  to  manage  than  the  Camellia,  so  long  as  it  is 
in  perfect  health — few  more  difficult  to  resucitate  when  sicklj-. 
Then  it  is  that  the  buds  drop  prematurely,  leaves  become  flabby  and 
pale,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a  "  lack  lustre  "  appearance,  an}-- 
thing  bnt  satisfactory  to  the  cultivator.  This  may  arise  from 
several  causes,  such  as  unsuitable  soil  and  bad  potting,  too  much 
water  or  the  reverse,  and  insect  attacks  upon  the  roots.  Of  this 
latter  cause  of  failure  I  had  au  example  very  recently.  A  fine 
vigorous  plant  of  double  white  was  moved  into  a  larger  pot, 
using  soil  from  the  same  place  from  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  it  for  some  years  past  with  the  best  results,  the  only 
difference  being  that  this  soil  was  used  fresh  from  the  field,  while 
generall}'  I  lay  it  by  for  a  few  months  to  rot  and  ripon.      The  con. 


View  iu  the  Borghesi  Giu-dens,  r.ou:o. 


really  a  necessary  part  of  the  inUe  fit  .sci'ite.  The  casino, 
or  rather  palace,  is  not  a  very  ornamental  building,  but  it 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  statuary  aud  paintings,  though 
the  more  celebrated  gems  of  the  collection  arc  not  there, 
having  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Louvre  after  the 
general  return  of  the  Napoleonic  spoils  of  war  in  181.5. 
This  arrangement  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the  French 
lu'cdiloctions  of  the  Borghesi  family  through  their  alliance 
with  the  Bonapartcs,  the  noble  Italian  ]iroprietor  receiving  a 
rent  for  the  use  of  his  works  of  art  from  the  l''rcuch 
Government. 

There  arc  many  points  in  the  Borghesi  Gardens  fully  as 
picturcs((uc  and  attractive  as  the  one  selected  for  our  illus- 
tration, but  the  solitary  san-.plc  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  gardens  arc  laid  out, 
and  of  the  effect  produced.  NoKL  Hl'MniREYs. 


sequence  has  been  that  the  plant  started  weakly,  tho  young  growth 
flagged  wlien  not  shaded,  and  tho  old  loaves  began  to  fall  off.  In 
this  state  of  affaii-s  I  tnruod  tho  plant  out  of  tho  pot,  and  found 
not  a  root  had  boon  made,  bat  on  the  contrary,  those  outside  of  tho 
old  ball  had  been  eaten,  so  that  an  active  rootlet  could  not  bo  seen. 
Oa  examining  the  soil  and  drainage  more  closely,  I  found  quantities 
of  wire. worms,  and  these,  no  doubt,  had  boon  feeding  upon  the 
yoniig  roots.  Kcmoving  tho  new  soil,  and  as  nuioh  of  the  oator 
portion  of  the  old  ball  as  I  could  with  a  pointed  stick,  tho  plant 
was  repotted  in  carefnlly.selected  soil,  and  now  it  is  progressing  as 
well  as  could  be  desired. 

I  was  requested  once  to  take  charge  of  a  plant  that  bad  fallen  into 
bid  health.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  a 
head  live  feet  in  diainetor,  and  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  oC 
fifteen  guineas.  When  I  received  it  all  tho  foliage  upon  it  would 
not  have  uiado  a  screen  tor  a  tom.tit,  though  it  was  in  a  tub  contain, 
ing  little  short  of  half  a  cubic  yard  of  earth.      Taking  hold  of  tho 
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stem  I  lifted  it  out  of  the  soil,  when  I  found  that  all  the  active  root 
which  it  had  would  scarcely  have  filled  a  nut-shell.  Clearing  away 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  I  could,  the  plant  was  repotted  into 
a  thirteen-inch  pot  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand, 
with  a  dust  of  charcoal  in  small  pieces,  lumps  of  charcoal  being 
misedwith  the  drainage.  This  compost  was  made  as  firm  as  possible 
firm  potting  being  a  great  point  with  me  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Camellia.  Placed  in  a  vinery  just  started  to  be  forced  and  damped 
three  or  four  times  daily  with  tepid  water,  it  soon  began  to  show 
signs  of  growth,  and  now  it  is  in  perfect  health,  and  has  flowered 
abundantly.  Camellias,  however,  in  bad  health  are,  as  I  have  already 
said,  exceedingly  difiicult  plants  to  manage.  Some  plants  will  start 
at  once  with  renewed  vigour,  others  will  remain  sulky  for  months, 
possibly  years.  Though  shaken  out,  and  the  roots  washed  and  re- 
potted in  suitable  soil,  some  small  plants  made  scarcely  a  shoot  the 
first  season,  but  in  the  autumn  I  found  the  pots  nearly  filled  with 
healthy  roots,  and  the  next  season  they  started  vigorously.  Those 
therefore  who  have  sickly  plants  will  find  it  best  to  remove  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  as  possible,  to  repot  in  suitable  compost,  place  the 
plants  in  a  mild  moist  atmosphere  and  rather  shaded,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the[result.  Coddling  is  useless,  and  properly  potted 
the  less  the  roots  are  interfered  with  the  better.  With  reference  to 
watering,  enough  is  as  good  as  a  deluge,  and  with  amateurs  I  believe 
more  plants  are  destroyed  by  daily  dribblings  than  by  giving  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  The  right  thing  when  a  plant  requires  water — 
and  that  is  difficult  for  most  people  to  know — is  to  give  sufficient  to 
soak  the  whole  soil  in  the  pot  thoroughly,  and  then  let  it  stand  until 
a  second  watering  is  necessary.  To  the  practical  cultivator  loiow- 
ledge  of  this  kind  is  intuitive,  as  he  can  see  in  a  moment  when 
a  plant  requires  water,  and  he  rarely  errs  by  giving  too  much  ; 
but  the  amateur  or  handy  man  is  guided  by  custom,  and  waters 
whether  the  plant  requires  it  or  not.  The  best  plan,  if  the  plant  is 
properly  potted,  is  to  test  the  humidity  of  the  soil  by  ringing.  Rap 
the  side  of  the  pot  sharply  with  the  knuckles ;  if  the  sound  emitted 
is  sharp  and  sonorous,  the  ball  is  dry ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
dull  and  heavy,  no  water  will  be  required.  At  Chatsworth  each  man 
when  watering  carries  3>  little  wooden  hammer,  and  is  guided  by  the 
sound  emitted,  after  striking  the  side  of  the  pot  with  it,  as  to 
whether  the  plant  requires  water  or  not,  and  the  quantity  to  be 
given.  Another  plan  is  to  weigh  the  plants  or  rather  pots,  by  lifting 
each  with  the  hands;  but  that  is  a  troublesome  process.  If,  however, 
the  pot  feels  heavy,  no  water  is  required;  but  if  it  should  be  light, 
then  a  soaking  may  be  necessary.  Plants  in  robust  health,  and  well 
rooted,  are  not  likely,  so  long  as  the  drainage  is  perfect,  to  take 
injury  from  a  liberal  supjDly  of  water ;  but  let  the  pots  become  water- 
logged, or  short  of  water  for  a  few  days,  and  the  falling  buds  will 
soon  reveal  the  consequences  of  neglect.  With  experienced  cultivators 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen;  but,  not^^'ithstanding,  it  is  just  the 
thing  that  does  happen  with  three-fourths  of  those  who  complain  of 
falling  buds. 

Camellias,  however,  as  you  have  lately  shown,  will  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  many  places,  and  form  glorious  shrubs,  but  the  flowers 
are  so  easily  injured  that  sheltered  situations  must  be  selected  for 
them.  As  far  back  as  1830  there  were  fine  Camellias  growing  at 
Wortley  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  in  the  open  border,  the  utmost  protec- 
tion they  received  being  a  mulching  of  leaf  mould  over  the  roots,  and 
a  mat  or  two  to  break  the  force  of  I'ough  winds  and  severe  frosts 
during  the  blooming  season.  However,  these  plants  perished  in 
Murphy's  memorable  winter,  1836-37,  being  killed  to  the  ground. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultui-al  Society,  at  Chiswiok,  there 
used  to  be  some  handsome  Camellias  upon  the  north  wall  of  what  was 
called  the  ex-perimental  garden,  but  these  perished  some  j'ears  ago, 
though  I  have  many  times  seen  them  bloom  very  superbly.  Camel- 
lias, too,  used  to  bloom  well  every  year  against  a  north  wall  in 
Messrs.  Chandler's  nursery,  in  the  Wandsworth  Road. 

The  finest  Camellia  tree  in  England  is  that  at  Thames  Bank,  near 
Kingston.  This,  even  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  splendid  bush,  often  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  a  thousand  blooms  in  a  season.  The  kind  is  C. 
reticulata,  and  I  have  seen  flowers  upon  it  eight  inches  to  nearly  a 
foot  in  diameter.  Few  gardens  have  finer  Camellias  than  Chats- 
worth.  There  they  receive  abundance  of  soot  water  in  the  growing 
season,  and  the  plants  are  never  exposed  to  the  open  air.  One  jilant 
upon  the  conservatory  wall  of  C.  reticulata  is  a  superb  specimen,  and 
when  in  bloom,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

One  fact  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia  must  not 
be  omitted,  and  it  is  this  :  it  will  not  grow  in  soil  from  the  limestone 
fonnation  ;  like  the  Rhododendron  and  other  American  plants,  it  seems 
to  abhor  lime.  In  tough  fibrous  loam  from  the  sandstone  formation, 
taking  the  fine  soil  out,  using  it  rough  and  making  it  as  firm  as 
possible  in  the  pots,  it  will  grow  like  a  Willow ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  it  in  such  upland  peat — poor  as  it  is — as  may  be  procured 
upon  most  parts  of  Sherwood  Forest.     This  laid  up  for  a  few  months 


to  rot  and  then  broken  up  to  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  and  the  fine 
soil  taken  away,  is  as  good  a  soil  as  need  be  used  for  Camellias. 
Cleanliness,  that  is,  a  regular  washing  of  the  foliage,  and  a  timely 
thinning  of  the  blossom  buds,  are  important  items  in  reference  to 
success.  Many  plants  cast  their  buds  more  from  the  numerous 
quantity  left  on  than  from  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  plant. 
Therefore,  always  thin  boldly,  never  leaving  more  than  two  buds 
upon  each  branchlet,  and  let  those  be  of  a  size  to  give  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  the  longest  time.  Do  this,  and  less  will  be  heard  of 
Camellia  buds  dropping.  B. 


A  KEYISION  OF  THE  GENUS  DEAC-SINA. 

BY  DK.  BEGBL. 
{Continued  from  p.  567) . 

DRACiENA   GRirrlTHI    (kGL.) 

Stem  half -shrubby,  branching  ;  scales  at  the  lower  joints  oi: 
the  stem  probably  soon  deciduous.  Leaves  in  partial  whorls, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  slightly  undulated,  gradually  nan-owed 
at  the  base  into  a  channeled  stalk  from  J  to  f  of  an  inch  long, 
with  a  rather  conspicuous  midrib,  and  marked  with  fine  longi- 
tudinal veins,  from  f  to  If  inches  broad,  and  from  4  to  7  inches 
long  (including  the  stalk).  Panicle  terminal,  shortly  stalked, 
simple  ;  branches  reflexed  and  loosely  racemose.  Flowers 
solitary  on  slender  stalks  \  inch  long  and  jointed  near  the 
base,  the  lower  joint  persistent,  the  upper  one  deciduous  with 
the  flower.  Bracts  scarions,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  lower 
joint.  Corolla  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  a 
slender  cylindrical  tube  and  linear  divisions.     Eastern  Bengal. 

I  have  seen  the  specimen  gathered  by  Griffith  and  described 
by  Hooker  in  No  5,869  Boi.  Mag.  It  is  very  like  D.  surculosa 
in  habit,  and  has  stems  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill. 
Whether  these  are  solitary  or  whether  several  issue  from  the 
rhizome  is  undetennined.  The  D.  ternifolia  of  C.  Koch 
(Wocheuschr,  1867,  page  238)  appears  to  be  identical  with  this 
species. 

dk.aCjEsa  thalioides  (morr). 

Stem  stout,  simple,  leafy  from  the  base  u]],  or  from  the 
middle  up.  Leaves  in  two  rows,  elongated-lanceolate,  abruptly 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  wedge-shaped  stalk  from  4  to  i) 
inches  long  and  very  gradually  attenuated  at  the  point,  with  a 
rather  conspicuous  midrib  which  is  prominent  on  the  under- 
side, striated  with  veins,  from  IJ  to  2 i  inches  broad,  and 
from  t}  to  1-|  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  stalk.  Upper  leaves 
closely  erect,  patent ;  lower  ones  recurved  at  the  pomt.  Eaceme 
terminal,  simple  or  branching  at  the  base.  Flowers  two  or  more 
together,  on  very  short  stalks  or  sessile,  with  a  narrrow  lance- 
olate bract.  Tube  of  the  corolla  white,  slender,  cylindrical, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  longer  than  the  bracts  ;  divisions 
linear,  patent  or  recurved,  of  a  reddish  colour  ou  the  outside, 
white  within,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  tube.  Tropical 
"West  Africa. 

Synonym. — Dracasna  aubryana  (PL  d.  Serres,  and  Koch 
Wocheuschr,  1867,  p.  239). 

DRACiENA    PHRYNIOIDES    (lIOOK.) 

A  low  under-shrub  with  a  very  short  stem  which  has  sonic 
scales  at  the  base.  Leaves  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base  or  sub- 
cordate,  acuminate,  2^  to  4  inches  broad  and  8  inches  long, 
of  a  dark  green  marked  with  whitish  spots,  with  a  midrib 
which  is  prommeut  on  the  under-side  and  from  6  to  9  slightly 
prominent  longitudinal  nerves ;  stalk  from  2|  to  8  inches  long, 
cylindrical,  channeled  on  the  upper  part  and  sheathing  at  the 
base.  Eaceme  terminal,  capitate,  with  a  short  stalk.  Flower- 
head  sub-globose,  about  H  inches  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
broadly-ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  tawny,  imbricated  bracts. 
Flowers  white,  in  clusters  of  several  together ;  bracts  tawny, 
ovate,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  which  is  thread-like 
and  half  an  inch  long.  Divisions  of  the  corolla  oblong,  patent, 
shorter  than  the  tube.  Found  by  Mann  in  Tropical  Africa,  near 
Fernando  Po. 

DRAC^NA   SAPOSCHNIK.OWI    (rGL.) 

Stem  tree-like,  simple  at  first,  afterwards  branching.  Leaves 
crowded  together  at  the  top  of  the  stem  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  sessile,  strap-shaped,  sharply  attenuated  towards 
the  point,  flat,  with  a  mid-rib  which  is  inconspicuous  on  the 
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uppo:'  surface,  but  prominently  convex  beneath,  striated  witli 
fine  veins,  of  a  fall  green  colour,  not  variegated,  covering 
the  internodes  of  the  stem  with  their  clasping  bases,  from  li 
to  21  inches  broad,  and  from  li  to  2j  feet  or  more  long,  the 
upper  ones  very  patent,  the  lower  ones  reflexed.  Panicle 
terminal,  with  numerous  divaricated  branches  ;  the  branches 
and  their  sub-divisions  being  very  patent  and  densely  covered 
with  flowers.  Flowers  on  short  pedicels,  and  arranged  in 
fascicles  of  three  to  six  flowers  ;  fascicles  scattered  or  collected 
in  partial  whorls,  with  soarious  lanceolate-acute  bracts  some- 
what shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Corolla  scentless,  small, 
green  or  yellowish-green,  three-tenths  to  four-tenths  of  an  inch 
long,  divided  beyond  the  middle;  divisions  linear-oblong, 
erect.  Filaments  saffron-coloured,  thickened,  attenuate-fili- 
form only  at  the  apex ;  anthers  yellow.  Style  about  as  long 
as  the  stamens.  Native  country  unknown.  I  saw  a  specimen 
growing  in  the  gardens  at  Saposchnikowi. 

DRAC.lSJfi   STE>'0PnYLL:V    (c.    KOCH.) 

Stem  .shrubby,  often  branching,  with  leaves  from  the  base 
to  the  top,  or  from  the  middle  to  the  top.  Leaves  narrowly 
linear-lanceolate,  slightly  undulated,  somewhat  membranous, 
covering  the  internodes  of  the  stem  with  their  partially- 
clasping  bases,  a  quarterto  three-fifths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  from 
1  to  If  feet  long,  with  a  mid-rib  which  is  inconspicuous  on  the 
upper  surface  and  prominently  convex  beneath,  striated  with 
flue  veins,  and  marked  with  yellowish  longitudinal  lines  on 
a  dark-green  ground.  Flowers  unknown.  Native  country 
Africa  or  tropical  Asia. 

Synonym — D.  punctata  (Hort.  Van  Houttc). 

DRAC.EN'A  KEFLEXA    (lAM.) 

Stem  shrubby,  branching,  leafy  towards  the  top.  Leaves 
recurved,  patent,  linear-lanceolate,  not  covering  the  internodes 
with  their  half-claspiug  bases,  with  a  midrib  which  is  incon- 
spicuous on  the  upper  surface,  and  prominently  convex  beneath, 
striated  with  veins,  f  to  Ij  inches  broad,  and  from  .5  to8  inches 
long,  not  variegated  at  the  mai'gin.  Panicle  simple,  sub-erect, 
terminal,  or  nearly  so,  with  loosely  racemose  branches.  Flowers 
solitary,  or  more  rarely  two  or  three  together.  Bracts 
scarious,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Corolla  f  of  an  inch 
long,  greenish  on  the  outside,  white  within,  style  longer 
than  the  stamens.     East  Indies  and  Madagascar. 

Synonyms — D.  cernua  (Hook,  et  Eoxb.  fl.  lud.),  D.  pur- 
purea (Hort.  Berol.),  D.  divai-icata(Willd.  Herb.),  D.flexifolia 
(Hort.  Berol.),  D.  timorensis  (Knth.) ;  Gordyline  reflexa  (Fl. 
des  Serres),  C.  timorensis  (PI.  L.  C.) 

DRAC.'ENA   CERNUA    (jACQ.) 

Margin   of  the  leaves   red.      Panicle   drooping.     In  other 
respects  similar  to  the  ]irecoding.     The  Mauritius. 
Synonym — Cordylinc  cernua  (Fl.  des  Serres). 

DKAC.EXA    ilUllriUI     (UOOK.) 

Stem  tree-like,  robust,  simple,  .short,  with  leaves  onl}'  at  the 
top.  Loaves  sessile,  patent,  recurved  towards  the  extremity, 
lincar-lanceolatc,  concealing  the  internodes  of  the  stem  with 
tlioir  clasping  bases,  flat,  gi'adually  attenuated  into  a  long 
point,  from  1  inch  to  1:[-  inches  broad,  and  from  1  J-  feet  to 
r,  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  transparent  margin,  and  with  a 
midrib,  which  is  inconspicuous  on  the  n])per  surface,  and 
]n'ominently  convex  and  broad  beneath.  Panicle  terminal, 
ci'oct,  compound,  with  racemose  branches.  Flower.s  in  threes 
or  fours,  iiracts  shorter  than  the  ])edicels.  Corolla  greonish- 
wliitc,  an  inch  or  more  long.  Stamens  as  long  as  tlie  st3-lc ; 
filaments  dilated  towards  the  top  and  wrinkled.     E.ast  Indies. 

Synonyms — Cordylinc  lluraphii  {llul.  ^[in;.),  J).  Hookcr- 
iana  (C.  Koch),  'D.  angustifolia  (Knth.),  Cordj'lino  R\inipliii 
(Fl.  des  Serres.) 

(T"  h'  Continnod). 


Tlic  Traiuing  of  Hothouse  Climbers.— It  we  spoil  our  hanly 
cliiiibors  l)y  nailing  Uicm  ns  rigidly  against  walla  as  the  gnmckcoiier 
doiw  his  enemies,  our  indoor  climhera  fare,  .ts  a  rule,  no  hotter.  A 
decided  improvemont  in  the  mode  of  training  indoor  climbers  ia 
shown  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  letting  loosely  down 
the  llowcring  shoots  of  such  plants  as  I  ho  Liipagoria  and  Stepha- 
notia.  Trained  close  to  the  roaf  ag  usual  till  ju^^t  coming  into  ilowor, 
and  thon  .allowed  to  hang  freely  down  in  a  natural  raaunor  so  that 
tlioir  h?aniy  may  ho  scon,  the  olfoct  ia  very  good,  much  bettor 
than  that  obtained  in  tlio  ordinary  way. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  ■  (JAEDEN. 


Adiantum  rubellum.— This  singularly  pretty  fern  deserves  a  place  iii  every 
warm  fernery,  associated  with  the  comparatively  few  coloured  or  variegated - 
leaved  ferns  we  have.  Oust  now  its  young  fronds  are  peculiarly  attractive, 
being  of  a  crimson  red,  the  older  ones  varying  through  brownish  green  to  green. 
The  plant  gives  a  pleasant  sparkle  to  other  delicate  ferns  with  which  it  is 
grouped. — H.  V. 

Oxalls  rosea.— I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  pots  of  this  charming 
phintj  which  I  saw  growing  at  Chiswick,  a  few  daj's  ago.  Mr.  Barron  had 
many  plants  of  it  in  thirty-two  sized  pots,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have 
proved  useful  for  house  decoi-ation  at  South  Kensington,  but  when  transferred 
there,  this  Oxalis  refused  to  flower,  though  at  Chiswick  it  is  literally  covered 
with  pretty  rose-coloured  blossoms.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  it  requires  a 
clear,  airy  locality  hke  Chiswick  in  which  to  flourish,  and  under  these  conditions 
it  is  certainly  an  attractive  and  useful  pot  plant.  Tbe  plants  which  I  saw  had 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  about  two  or  three  had  been  placed  in  a  pot  of  the 
size  I  have  mentioned. — R.  D. 

Clivia  nobilis.— This  is  b3autifal  in  the  conservatoiy  during  Febraary  and 
March,  associated  with  misses  of  Camellias,  Cinerarias,  Deutzias  &c.  Charm- 
ing as  this  plant  is  by  itself,  the  colour  seems  still  more  intense  and  striking 
when  combined  with  other  things.  This  really  noble  plant  should  have  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  all  conservatories,  especially  where  planted  in  the  natural 
style,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  pass.'^It  is  easily  grown  in  equal  parts 
of  sandy  loam  and  peat  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  charcoal.  Do  not  pot 
often,  but  feed  it  with  a  Httle  weak  manure  water  when  growing.  Give  it  a 
little  extra  heat  in  January  ;  you  thu?  get  it  to  bloom  early  and  secure  a  second 
bloom  in  August  or  September.  A  plant  here  in  a  twelve-inch  pot  has  thrown 
up  eight  flue  spikes,  averaging  twelve  blooms  on  each.  It  is  surprising  how 
long  these  flowers  last  before  fading  if  kept  from  di'ip,  and  nob  in  too  high  a 
temperature.— J.  Taylor,  Macijictjnnc,  Sjuf.'i  Wales. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN, 


EUST  ON  GEAPES. 
Urox  my  grapas  last  satninor — an  abundant  and  healthful  crop  — 
there  appeared,  to  my  sad  surprise,  the  disligaromeut  of  rust.  Of 
gome  two  hundred  bunches,  nearly  one-half  becamo  iinsightly  and 
distasteful.  There  was  no  remedy.  What  was  the  cause  ?  Sonio 
said  the  vines  had  been  overcropped ;  and  they  certainly  had  yielded 
for  many  summers  a  very  ample  frnitage.  Some  said  they  had  been 
robbed  of  atmospheric  aliment  by  plants  growing  beneath  them  ;  and 
I  had,  undoubtedly,  been  constrained  by  a  circumstance,  not  unknown 
to  enthusiastic  gardeners — that  is,  want  of  room — to  crowd  my  vinery 
too  much.  Some  said  that  the  grapes  had  been  rubbed  in  thinning, 
or  touched  by  ijersous  walking  beneath ;  and  every  one  who  has 
thinned  grapes  knows  how  dilKcult  it  is  only  to  touch  that  which  wo 
take,  and  every  one  who  is  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  has  occa- 
sionally had  more  berries  than  blessings  upon  his  head,  when  walking 
in  a  low  vinery.  And  some  said  that  the  grapes  had  been  syringed 
with  hard  water ;  and,  when  I  remembered  that,  in  a  season  of 
drought  not  long  before,  there  had  been  a  tremendous  duel  between 
my  gardener  and  laundry-maid  on  the  subject  of  soft. water,  this 
suggestion  did  not  seem  improbable.  And  so  the  origin  of  the  rust, 
like  a  good  many  other  origins,  remained  a  mystery. 

Some  three  weeks  ago  the  plaguo-sjiot  reappeared,  only  on  a  few 
bunches,  and  on  a  few  grapes  in  each  bunch,  but  to  my  great 
disappointment  and  perplexity.  Again  came  the  question.  What  is 
the  cause  ?  And  I  believe  that  I  have  found  the  answer  in  my  good 
friend,  William  Thomson's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  tho  Gi-apo  Vino," 
under  a  paragraph  devoted  to  tho  subject.  "  I  am  certain,"  ho 
says,  "  that  tho  most  fertile  source  of  rust  is  tho  application  of 
sulphur  to  tho  pipes  or  flue  about  the  time  tho  grapes  como  into 
bloom."  Iromcnibei-ed,  as  I  read,  that  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  tho 
hot-water  pipes  in  my  vinery  had  received  an  extra  coating  of  sulphur 
until  they  wore  aa  yellow  as  tho  legs  of  a  Bhio-coat  lioy,  and  lliat 
mat,  for  tho  lirst  time,  had  subsequentl}*  appeared  on  my  gi*apcs;  and 
I  rushed  off  to  my  garden  to  remove  at  onco  certain  plates,  filled  with 
brimstone  jiowdcr,  which  had  been  jilacod  nndcrneath  tho  vines.  Since 
that  removal  tho  rust  has  not  extended,  ami  but  little  harm  is  done. 
And  I  have  just  had  a  striking  conlirniation  of  l[r.  Thomson's  obser- 
vations, while  conversing  with  one  of  his  old  ini]>ils,  Jlr.  byon,  wlio  is 
now  head-gardener  to  my  neighbour,  Tjord  Ossington.  tho  lato 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was  speaking  of  sulphur  as  tho 
cause  of  rust,  when  ho  remarked  that  there  w.as  an  exceptional  caso 
iu  one  of  his  vineries  near  us,  for  he  had  noticed  slight  traces  of  rnst 
upon  some  grajies  where  no  sulphur  had  boon  used.  Then  ho 
suddenly  remomborod  that  bencatli  tho  very  vine  referred  to,  thcro 
waa  growing  a  plant  of  rose  5[arechal  Xiel,  wl>ich  had  been  affected 
bj'  mildew,  and  liberally  dusted  with  sulphur. 

I  am  aware  that  many  readers  of  Tin:  Gardkx  know  much  nioro  of 
this  subjoet  than  I,  but  I  have  written  for  those  who  know  loss  ;  and 
some  of  these,  lie.aring  for  tho  lirst  time,  that  i»i  suli'linf  should  W 
aiii'licd  before  grapes  are  sfoiii'n;/,  may  profit  from  tl>o  experience 
of  S.  Kkvnolds  Uole. 
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OYER-CROPPIKG  FRUIT  TREES. 
Theke  is  more  pei-manent  injui'j  done  by  over-cropping 
fruit  trees,  especially  in  the  case  of  vines  and  stone  fruits, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Sometimes  a  voice  is  raised 
against  the  evils  of  this  practice;  but  generally  without 
avail.  There  is  something  seductive  and  gratifying  to 
one's  vanity  in  seeing  a  tree  carrying  what  is  called  a 
"splendid  crop,"  and  in  hearing  the  praise  that  is  often 
lavished  on  a  man  for  overloading  his  trees,  when  in  reality 
he  ought  to  be  censured  for  his  short-sightedness.  We  are 
all  very  apt  to  think  too  much  of  the  present  and  neglect  the 
future.  Overwork  is  bad  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  organi- 
zations, and  even  an  iron  constitution  will,  in  time,  break 
down  under  it.  Fruit  trees  when  persistently  over-cropped 
become  so  exhausted  and  debilitated  that  they  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  insects,  which  still  further  reduce  the  vital  principle, 
and  render  their  recovery  almost  hopeless.  I  am  convinced 
many  peach  and  apricot  trees,  both  in  houses  and  on  walls, 
have  come  to  a  premature  end  by  over-cropping  alone  ;  while 
some  other  cause  has  often  been  assigned  for  the  loss. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "  our  enemies  ought  to  thin  our  fruit," 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  thinning  would  be  effectually  done. 
It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  resolution  to  thin  sufficiently, 
and  especially  do  I  find  it  so  this  season  in  the  orchard  house, 
where  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit  set  thicker,  whilst  on  the 
walls  the  crop  is  thin.  One  is  too  apt  to  overload  the  trees 
under  glass  in  a  season  like  the  present  to  compensate  for 
the  thin  crop  out  of  doors ;  but  this  system  of  striking  balances 
is  a  most  unsound  one.  Mulching  and  frequent  soakings  of 
sewage  or  liquid  manure  are  very  useful  in  enabling  a  tree 
that  is  heavily  cropped  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfection  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  loss  to  its  permanent  vigour  and  strength. 
It  is  much  better  to  render  assistance  in  this  way  when  it  is 
wanted  than  to  dig  manure  into  the  borders  ;  in  fact,  I  believe 
the  digging  of  fruit  tree  borders  to  be  bad  in  principle,  as  fruit 
trees  do  best  in  a  firm  soil.  It  is  only  in  places  where  the  subsoil 
is  especially  suited  for  fruit  culture  that  digging  and  cropping 
close  up  to  them  can  be  done  with  impunity.         E.  Hobdat. 


Ground  Vineries. — The  simplest  way  of  making  glass  available 
to  produce  first-class  grapes  is  the  adoption  of  gi-ound  vineries.  In  the 
iirst  instance  of  using  these,  a  trench  was  dug ;  the  trench  was  lined 
with  slates,  and  was  covered  with  a  small  glass  ridge.  The  vine  was 
planted  in  common  soil  at  one  end  outside  the  trench,  and  was  trained 
along  the  centre  of  the  trench  under  the  glass,  the  bunches  being  allowed 
to  hang  in  the  ti'ench,  and  receiving  heat  direct  from  the  sun  overhead, 
and  indirectly  by  radiation  from  the  slates.  This  answered  very  well ; 
but  experience  proved  that  the  simphcity  of  this  contrivance  might  be 
simiihtied.  The  glass  ridge  was  placed  on  the  level  ground,  on  a  row  of 
bricks  placed  a  few  inches  apart  to  afford  ventilation,  and  with  slates  or 
tiles  laid  on  the  ground  inside,  so  that  now  the  bunches  lay  upon  the 
slates,  and  vrero  there  subjected  to  greater  heat  than  when  they  hung  in 
the  trench,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  berries  grew  to  a  greater  size 
and  ripened  more  perfectly.  There  is  no  mystery  about  ground  vineiies ; 
any  carpenter  can  make  them,  any  amatem-,  even  a  mere  beginner, 
manage  them ;  and  they  are  so  far  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
that  by  their  aid  bunches  fit  for  exhibition  may  be  groren  in  them 
without  difficulty.  The  chief  secret  of  their  efiiciency  is  their  power 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  a  greater  amount  of  sun  heat  than  is  possible 
for  either  walls  or  exposed  soil.  Currents  of  air  which  quickly  cool  the 
common  soil,  are  excluded  by  the  glass,  which  also  tends  to  check 
radiation,  so  that  within  the  ground  vinery  a  better  climate  is  secured 
than  can  be  in  any  way  obtained  without  the  aid  of  glass.  These  vineries 
are  made  in  various  ways  and  sizes.  Some  are  adapted  to  accommodate 
two  vmes  side  by  side,  others  for  single  vines  only.  The  size  found  most 
suitable  for  one  vine  is  thirty  inches  wide,  sixteen  inches  from  ground 
line  to  ridge,  twenty  inches  slope  of  roof.  For  two  vines,  forty-two 
inches  wide,  twenty  inches  deep,  twenty-eight  inches  slope  of  roof. 
The  length  of  such  vmeries  may  be  indefinite,  but  for  convenience  sake 
they  are  usually  made  in  seven  feet  lengths,  and  as  the  vines  extend  in 
length,  additional  lengths  of  glass  frames  are  added  ;  and  of  course  the 
vines  are  always  kept  to  single  rods,  closely  spurred  in.  To  appropriate 
these  simple  structm-es  to  the  purpose  they  are  intended  for  is  easy 
enough.  The  ground  is  marked  out,  and  bricks  are  laid  a  few  inches 
apart  for  the  frames  to  rest  upon.  The  bricks  keep  the  frames  from 
touching  the  ground,  which  tends  to  preseinre  them  from  decay,  and  they 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  insure  perfect  ventilation,  so  that  there  is  never 
any  occasion  for  this  purpose  to  move  any  portion  of  the  glass.  As  for 
the  vine,  that  is  planted  at  one  end,  in  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and 
broken  plaster  or  old  mortar,  with  a  little  manure.  A  rich  soil  is  not 
desirable,  but  it  is  desirable  the  position  should  be  dry  and  the  soU  light ; 
conditions  which  promote  a  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 
The  slates  are  simply  laid  on  the  common  soU,  and  the  vine  is  kept  in  its 
place  on  the  slates  by  means  of  a  few  ^egs,— Floral  World. 


THE  THOMERT  WIRE-STRAINER. 
This  simple  little  raidisseur,  which  I  brought  from  Thomery 
several  years  ago,  is  now  much  used  in  some  places  and  successfully. 
In  Mr.  Manlt's  garden,  at  Stoke,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  very  ueat 
trellising  efiected  by  its  aid.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to  cast 
it  with  two  arms  instead  of  one.     In  this  way   it  would  be   less 


liable  to  break  the  wire  than  it  now  is  in  inexperienced  hands.  In 
France  they  have  no  trouble  in  wiring  walls  well  with  it,  \\'ith  little 
or  no  breakage.  To  save  the  wire  from  breaking  over  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  little  implement,  it  is  well  to  put  a  few  coils  of  wire 
round  the  drum  before  winding  it  tight.  W.  R. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Trees  Exceptionally  Pertile.— I  have  a  young  peach  tree,  only  three  years 
old.  with  twelve  dozen  of  fruit  on  it.     Shall  I  leave  tliem,  all?  or  remove  some. 

and  how  manj'  ? — Agnes. [Remove  seven  or  eight  dozen  of  the  fruit.    There 

is  nothing  so  disastrous  as  over-cropping  ;  it  cripples  the  trees  for  years.  The 
temptation  is  great,  but  every  tree  must  bear  its  proper  burden.] 

Wall  Trees  and  the  Garden  Engine.— The  garden  engine  is  a  good  servant 
at  this  season,  but  a  bad  master.  There  are  some  who  send  a  stream  of  water 
with  such  a  force  against  their  wall  trees  as  to  rend  delicate  leaves  asunder, 
bruise  tender  fruit,  and  even  fracture  the  young  shoots.  A  shower  is  a  ^ood 
thin^,  Ijut  a  waterspout  means  destruction.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  enough. — 
D.  T.  F. 

"Walls  and  Orchard  Houses.— I  see  one  of  your  correspondents,  writing  from 
Lochgilphead,  denounces  garden  walls  (p.  537).  I  know  not  exactly  where  this 
is,  but  assume  it  to  be  some  unpleasant  part  of  Scotland  where  a  sight  of  the 
sun  is  a  phenomenon.  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  that  he  has  no  more  right  to 
denounce  garden  walls  for  the  midland  and  southern  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  than  we  have  to  denounce  him  for  resorting  to  the  orchard  house  in  a 
climate  where  good  fruit  culture  against  walls  is  impossible.  It  is  simply 
imtrue  to  say  that  the  best  fruit  may  not  be  grown  on  properly-managed 
walls.— H.  V. 

Eorwarding'  Strawberries- — Place  some  of  Rendle's  protectors  over  a  row 
or  two  of  Black  Prince  and  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries  in  the  open  air,  and 
gather  the  fi-iiit  three  weeks  or  more  before  the  general  crop  in  consequence.  Or 
young  plants  may  be  planted  in  blocks  in  the  autumn  the  size  of  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  light  frames,  and  these  now  placed  over  them.  As  the  crop  is  all  that 
is  wanted,  the  plants  may  be  packed  closely  together,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit 
that  may  thus  be  reaped  from  a  given  space  may  really  be  called  prodigious. 
The  fruit  is  not  only  forwarded,  but  its  quahty  is  improved,  and  it  is  safe  from 
birds  aud  vermin,  unless,  indeed,  the  mice  or  rats,  attracted  by  the 
unseasonable  odoui-,  find  a  way  inside,  as  they  are  almost  sm"e  to  try  to  do. 

The  Edible  Passion-Elower.- ^^Tiatever  the  value  of  jam  or  compote  from 
the  granndilla  nr  the  pumpkin-fruited  passion-flower  may  be,  I  have  long  ago 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  these  two  plants  are  noble  ornaments  both 
in  flower  and  fruit  in  the  warm  stove,  yet  that,  as  fruits,  they  are  utterly  inferior 
to  the  small  Passiflora  eduMs,  which,  though  not  growing  bigger  than  a  large 
plum,  fi-uits  abundantly.  It  gi'ows  freely  in  any  cold  greenhouse,  conservatory, 
or  orchard  house,  its  shoots,  with  a  fruit  in  the  axil  of  every  shining  leaf,  hang- 
ing down  long  aud  gi-acefully  from  the  rafters  and  cross-bars.  It  has  a  really 
distinct  and  delicionsly  acidulous  flavour,  and  well  merits  a  regular  place  in 
every  garden  where  indoor  fruits  are  grown.  Of  all  the  neglected  greenhouse 
or  hothouse  fruits  I  know,  it  is  the  best. — H.  Y. 

Best  Dessert  Apples.— Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  are  considered  the  best 
of  the  dessert  apples  now  in  our  gardens,  limiting   the  selection  to    about 

twenty  ?— Z. [The  following  are  recommended  by  an  experienced  grower,  but 

no  doubt  tastes  will  differ,  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  correspondents  from  differe  nt 
parts  of  the  country  will  kindly  give  us  their  favourite  selections : — White 
Jeanneting,  early  Red  ilargaret,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Strawberry,  Irish  Peach, 
Summer  Golden' Pippin,  Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Mannington's  Pearmain,  Golden  Drop  (Coe's),  Ashxaead's  Kernel,  Old 
Nonpareil,  Reinette  Tan  Mons,  Sky  House  Russet,  Kedleston  Pippin,  Golden 
Harvey,  Winter  Peach  Apple,  Stm-mer  Pippin,  Calville  Blanche,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Adam's  Pearmain,  and  Court  of  Wick. 

The  French  Paradise  Stock.— Is  the  French  Paradise  Stock  really  quite 

hardy  in  England,  and  will  it  suit  a  clayey  soil?— Colonel  W. [The  French 

Paradise  Stock  is  hardy  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  As  respects  its  behaviour  in  a 
colder  country  than  ours,  the  following  communication,  sent  in  1869  to  a  con- 
temporary by  Mr.  Such,  of  South  Aniboy,  New  Jersey,  speaks  sufficiently  clear: — 
"  In  my  garden  I  have  on  this  stock  many  little  bush-like  apple  trees  that  have 
endured  the  greatest  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold.  About  four  winters  ago  the 
thermometer  fell  to  20*^  below  zero,  and  last  summer  the  heat  was  intense, 
reaching  106°  to  103°  in  the  shade.  In  spite  of  this  my  little  trees  are  in  perfect 
health.  The  Doucin  stock  is  also  thoroughly  hardy.  There  is  near  here  a  small 
orchard  of  apples  on  this  stock,  planted  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  all  of 
which  are  in  full  vigour.  My  trees  on  the  Paradise  are  like  very  large  currant 
bushes  ;  those  on  the  Doucin  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  through."  The  Paradise 
thrives  best  on  a  clay  soil.  In  planting  trees  on  this,  the  part  where  graft  and 
stock  unite  should  never  be  buried,  or  the  roots  of  the  scion  will  be  sent  into  the 
soil,  and  then  farewell  to  your  dwarf  apple  tree.  It  will  take  root  from  above  the 
graft,  and  then  grow  freely  enough  for  an  orchard  specimen,  as  I  have  found 
in  several  cases.  It  promises  very  well  indeed  on  stiff  clay  soil  in  Middlesex, 
both  as  horizontal  cordons,  and  as  small  pyramids.] 
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THE  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 
{Contimied  from  p.  545.) 

The  water  in  the  Park  is  very  well  managed ;  but  under  this 
head  is  not  included  the  large  reservoirs,  with  which  the 
gardeners,  or  landscape-gardeners,  have  nothing  to  do.  In 
various  parts  the  margins  of  the  water  present  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance,  from  the  cropping  forth  of  the  natural 
rock. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  in  this  pai'k  is  a  wild, 
tangled  wood,  called  the  Ramble.  This  pleasant  spot,  to  many 
the  greatest  attraction  the  park  contains,  lies  upon  the  southern 
slope  of  the  rocky  ledge  that  occupies  the  middle  of  the  park, 
slopiug  gi-adually  towards  the  east.  It  is  estimated  to  contain 
about  sixty-three  acres,  and,  although  it  has  several  open 
spaces  of  lawn,  it  is  for  the  most  part,  quite  thickly  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  laid  out  with  a  multitude  of 
irregular  and  interlacing  walks,  arranged  without  any  definite 
plan.  It  was  once  an  unsightly  mass  of  particularly  barren  rock, 
on  which  even  mosses  and  lichens  refused  to  grow  ;  the  soil 
thinly  spread  between  the  ledges  was  too  poor  to  support  an}- 
but  the  toughest  and  least  graceful  shrubs,  while  along  its 
centre  there  ran  a  bit  of  boggy  marsh  th;it  held  the  drainage 
of  the  higher  jjortion  until  it  could  leak  down  into  the  still 
lower  valley,  or  until  it  should  be  dried  up  under  the  heat  of 


View  of  portion  of  Lake  in  Central  Park,  Xew  York. 

the  August  suns.  To-day  no  rock  is  seen  but  such  a^  is 
needed  for  picturesque  variety  ;  the  rest  is  covered  with  earth 
or  overlaid  so  thickly  with  honeysuckle,  wild  grape,  trumpet- 
creeper,  or  Wistaria,  that  its  presence  is  not  suspected  by  the 
passer  by.  From  April  to  September  the  Ramble  is  tilled  with 
tlie  delightful  perfume  of  these  honeysuckles,  while  to  these  is 
added,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  the  even  more  delicate 
odour  of  the  swam]i  Magnolia  ( J[.  glauca). 

The  design  in  ])lanting  the  Ramble  has  been  to  give  it,  if 
possible,  the  delicate  flavour  of  wildness,  so  hard  to  seize  and 
imprison  when  civilization  has  once  put  it  to  flight.  There- 
fore, an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  into  these  bounds  as 
many  of  the  wood  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs,  the  native 
growths  of  forests,  as  would  thrive  here — foreign  flowers 
and  imported  shrubs  being  put  in  places  more  evidently 
artificial.  The  success  has  been  considerable,  and  ever}-  year 
adds  something  to  the  list  ;  so  that[alrcady  the  city  boy  or  girl 
may  find  here  the  earliest  anemones,  liepaticas,  blood-roots, 
adders'-tongues,  and  columbines.  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
place  more  suitable  for  tlio  naturalization  of  British  and 
K\iro])ean  wild  flowers. 

The  Central  Park  contains  the  essentials  for  the  noblest 
rock-gai'dens  over  seen.  Wo  have  never  anywlicrc  else  seen 
in  a  gm-den  so  many  large  picturesque  and  varied  outcroppings 
(if  rock,  scarcely  one  of  which  is  yet  planted  with  its  appropriate 
ornaments.  ,  No  such  opportmiity  elsewhere  exists  for  the 
natural  culture,  so  to  speak,  of  alpine  and  tbc  more  beautiful 
herbaceous  plants. 

In  part  of  the  park,  the  soil  in  the  long  clefts  of  a 
mass   of  the   gneiss   rock   is   filled  with   the  native    cactus, 


commonly  called  the  pi'ickly-pear,  which  grows  so  thickly  over 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  in  New  Jersey,  along  the  Hudson  River 
shores.  It  has  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  blunt  oval  in  shape,  set  all 
over  with  small  bunches  of  very  fine  sharp  thorns,  so  easily 
detached  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  the  leaf  without  getting 
some  of  them  into  the  flesh.  The  flowers,  which,  in  the 
season,  are  very  numerous,  are  extremely  delicate  and  pretty, 
being  of  a  bright  canary  yellow,  and  having  a  tropical  appear- 
ance that  increases  the  pleasui-e  of  coming  upon  them  in  one's 
walk.  Whether  they  were  found  growing  wild  on  these  rocks 
when  the  park  was  first  taken  in  hand,  we  do  not  know,  but 
here  they  are  to-day,  mingling  their  large,  gauze-like,  yellow 
stars  with  the  profuse  bloom  of  the  Portulaca,  and,  no  doubt, 
deceiving  many  with  the  belief  that  they  are  some  rare  species 
of  cactus  from  foreign  parts,  set  out.  here  to  bloom  for  a 
summer,  and  to  be  tenderly  nursed  and  housed  during  the 
coming  winter. 

The  designers  deserve  great  praise  for  having  so  carefully 
preserved  these  beautiful  rocks,  which,  if  properly  planted, 
must  one  djxy  become  the  finest  series  of  rock-gardens  in 
existence.  For  our  illustrations  of  the  Central  Park  fwith  the 
exception  of  our  plan,   now   being  engraved  from   the  large 


Annlet  of  Lako  in  Central  Park,  Xcw  York. 

and  admirable  reports  issued  yearly  by  the  Commissioners), 
we  are  indebted  to  '•  A  Description  of  the  New  York  Central 
Park,"  juiblished  by  Huntington  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  a 
capital  guide  to  the  park,  and  containing  many  just  remark ^i 
on  it.  It  is  evidently  written  by  some  one  who  has  looked  a 
little  below  the  surface  into  some  of  the  more  im])ortaiil 
questions  concerning  public  gardens,  as  the  following  extract 
on  sculpture  therein  will  show  : — 

"  There  is  no  one  among  the  many  difficult  subjects  ainio.'it  ilaily 
presented  to  the  park  authorities  for  coiisidcratiou  morodillicult  than 
the  limit  to  ho  placed  to  the  admission  ot  sculpture  into  the  park. 
To  persona  who  have  not  given  much  thouglit  to  tlio  matter  it  may 
seem  tlmt  the  easiest,  and  also  the  wisest,  thing  the  Commissionora 
could  do,  would  bo  to  take  every  jiieeo  of  statuary  that  is  offered 
thorn,  that  lias  any  merit  whatever,  and  find  a  place  for  it  somewhere 
in  the  park.  But  to  this  the  Commissioners  very  properly,  as  it 
a])])ear3  to  us,  demur.  In  the  first  place  they  do  not  want  any 
statuary  at  all,  unless  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced.  Looking 
upon  tlie  park  as  they  do,  not  moroly  as  a  place  of  amusement,  hut 
as  a  place  of  education,  they  have  always  considered  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  exclude  everything  that  falls  .^hort  ot  the  standard 
they  have  proposed  to  themselves.  It  may  bo  very  dilKcnlt  to  got 
good  statuary ;  they  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  it  ;  but  they 
cannot  see  in  oitherot  these  suppositions  any  argument  for  permitting 
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the  precedent  of  placing  second-rate  or  indifferent  works  of  art  in 
the  park  until  the  good  works  shall  arrive.  Thus  far  there  has  not 
been  a  single  piece  of  statuary  presented  to  the  park  and  placed  in 
it  that  it  is  at  all  desirable  to  have  there.  The  statue  of  '  Commerce,' 
presented  in  1865,  by  Stephen  B.  Gnion,  Esq.,  a  native  of  New  York 
long  resident  in  Liverpool,  is  a  mere  commonplace  emblematic  figure, 
such  as  are  all  the  time  being  produced  in  French  studios,  but  which 
have  very  little  meaning  or  interest  for  the  great  mass  of  people,  and 
for  artists  none  at  all  of  either.  Tet,  what  are  the  Commissioners  to 
do  ?  A  much  respected  gentleman,  animated  by  a  praiseworthy 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  adornment  of  his  native  city,  orders 
this  statue  from  Fesquet — a  clever  French  statuary — and  in  the 
quietest,  most  modest  way  possible,  presents  it  to  the  park,  without 
imposing  any  conditions,  without  asking  for  any  particular  site, 
\vithout  even  attaching  his  name  to  the  gift.  It  certainly  is  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  respected  donor  had  given  us  something 
else;  that  he  had  ordered,  for  instance,  Quincy  Ward  to  put  his 
'  Indian  Hunter '  into  bronze,  or  had  given  a  commission  to  Story,  or 
to  Brown,  or  to  Lannt  Thompson ;  but,  as  he  did  not  do  any  of  these 
things,  we  must  make  the  most  of  the  gift  he  has  presented. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  whole  subject  of  sculpture  in  the 
Park  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  that  the  Commissioners  have 
more  than  any  mere  personal  interests,  whether  of  their  own  or  of 


Tiew  m  Eamble,  Centnl  Piil,  iScw  loiL 


other  people,  to  consult.  For,  apart  from  the  question  of  good  or  bad 
sculpture,  is  the  problem  how  to  limit  its  introduction  to  such  a 
point  that  it  shall  not  detract  from  the  apparent  size  of  the  park ;  a 
most  serious  consideration.  Many  of  our  readers  must  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  how  quickly  the  apparent  size  of  a  garden 
is  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  statuary,  which  it  was  at  one  time 
the  fashion  to  use  much  more  freely  than  has  been  done  since  the 
'  natural  style  '  of  gardening  came  into  vogue.  Not  only  is  the 
area  of  the  garden  or  lavpn  so  ornamented  diminished  to  the  eye,  but 
walks  and  roads  along  which  statuary  are  placed  are  visibly  shortened. 
Both  these  facts  are  no  less  facts  for  being  optical  delusions,  wliich 
are  the  result  of  a  well-known  natural  law.  They  are  delusions 
constantly  taken  into  account  in  decorative  design,  and  cannot  safely 
be  neglected.  Their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  park  is  plain. 
The  area  of  the  park,  however  large  it  may  sound  when  stated  to  the 
ear,  or  however  it  may  seem  on  paper,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
population  that  is  to  use  it,  by  no  means  so  large  as  it  seems  to  the 
superficial  observer.  And  this  process  must  continue ;  the  park 
growing  sensibly  smaller  and  smaller  with  every  conspicuous  object 
that  is  placed  in  it,  giving  the  eye  a  means  of  measurement,  until,  at 
length,  its  real  dimensions  cannot  any  longer  be  concealed. 

"  The  great  danger  is,  lest  the  pai'k  should  come  to  be  looked  upon 
merely  as   a  place  wherein  are  collected  a  large  number  of  curious 


and  rare,  or  pretty  things,  which  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  recommenda- 
tion to  a  museum,  or  to  a  garden  of  plants  or  animals,  but  not 
proper  to  a  park.  A  park  is  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation  for  mind 
and  body  ;  and  while  nature  soothes  and  tranquillizes  the  mind,  and 
thus  gives  the  body  that  repose  it  needs,  a  number  of  petty  artificial 


Cove  and  Outcropping  Rocks  in  Central  Park,  iS'ew  York. 

objects,  merely  curious  or  pleasing,  distracts  the  thoughts  and  frets 
the  nerves.  But  we  plead  for  the  preservation,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
largeness  and  simplicity,  for  the  greatest  amount  of  unobstructed 
lawn,  for  trees,  and  shrubbery,  and  flowers  ;  for  lakes  and  streams  ; 
in  sliort,  for  as  much  of  nature  as  we  can  get  for  money,  and  for  a 
very  little  art,  and  that  only  of  the  choicest  and  best." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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HORNBY  MILLS.* 
One  of  the  cliarmingly  and  spiritedly  written  books  of  Mr. 
Henry  Kingsley,  particularly  interesting  to  lovers  of  gardening 
from  that  caj^ital  story,  "  Hornby  Mills  Garden,"  with  which 
the  book  opens.  The  following  description  of  Hornby  Mills 
garden  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  work : — 

"  '  We  used  to  say,  and  I  believe  now,  that  the  house  had  been  a 
"  religious  house,"  because  of  the  great  fish-ponds  which  surrounded 
it.  The  fact  that  it  lay  in  a  hole,  rather  below  the  level  of  the 
neighbouring  ditches,  seems  to  confirm  that  theory,  though  the 
house  itself  was  scarce  a  century  old.  There  was  a  rookery,  in 
elms  planted  certainly  at  the  Restoration,  and  the  garden  invaded 
their  shadows,  until  nothing  would  bloom  in  the  shade  except 
primroses,  which  grew  white  and  flesh-colour  in  the  darkness;  a 
wilderness  of  wild  hyacinths,  shining  in  May  like  another  heaven  ; 
wood  anemones,  wood  sorrel ;  the  blue  pasqne  anemone.  And  as 
the  summer  heat  settled  down,  and  made  the  summer  beds  blaze 
into  a  scarlet  mass  of  geraniums,  and  infinite  varieties  of  other 
beautiful  flowers,  the  golden  Tutsan  St.  John's  wort  lit  up  the  dark, 
ness  of  the  shrubbery.  Waterer  in  those  days  was  a  comparatively 
young  man  at  Bagshot,  and  azaleas  were  hardly  invented 

"  '  A  busy  brisk  house,  until  you  opened  a  gate  in  a  wall,  and 
passed  into  the  odorous  silence  and  heat  of  the  garden ;  here  was 
a  stillness  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks.  This  was 
the  ladies'   quarter.     This  was   the   life's   amusement   of    the   two 


"  HoTnl)y  Mills,  and  other  Stories." 
London :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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maiden  sisters  of  the  house,  Aunt  Bridget  and  Aunt  Hester.  On 
this  garden  they  lavished  all  their  own  perfect  refinement ;  to  this 
garden  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  a  type  of  English  garden 
now  almost  extinct ;  and  before  I  have  finished  with  it  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  I  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  general  munage  of 
this  particular  country  house 

"  '  Extravagant  as  all  the  other  arrangements  in  the  house  were, 
there  was  no  extravagance  in  the  garden.  There  was  no  gardener, 
for  instance,  worth  calling  so,  only  an  old  man  kept  on  by  the  week, 
with  sometimes  a  labourer  to  help  him ;  all  the  direction,  and  no 
inconsiderable  pa  t  of  the  work,  was  done  by  those  two  charming 
refined  maiden  ladies.  A  rich  acquaintance  of  ours,  Mr.  Dash,  has 
made  me  laugh  to  day,  by  tolling  me  of  a  letter  he  had  received  from 
a  gardener  who  had  advertised  for  a  situation.  This  gentleman 
gardener  said  "  that  he  did  not  like  the  tone  of  Mr.  Dash's  letter,  and 
thought  the  place  would  not  suit  him."  Now  the  old  garden  I  speak 
of  is  not  much  smaller  than  my  friend  Dash's  garden,  and,  I  think, 
infinitely  more  beautiful.  .  .  . 

" '  There  were  but  few  sorts  of  chrysanthemums  cultivated  then,  and 
those  of  inferior  sorts  ;  but  such  as  there  -were,  were  gay  and  gaudy 
enough.  In  an  open  mnter,  their  yellow  had  scarcely  become  tinged 
with  the  delicate  rose-pink  which  marks  their  decay,  when  the 
Christmas  rose  {Hfllehorus  ni'jer}  began  to  blaze  out  in  white  patches 
of  large  flowers  at  regular  intervals  about  the  otherwise  empty  beds ; 
and  before  they  were  gone  the  whole  map  of  the  garden  was  marked 
out  by  brilliant  golden  lines.  The  little  acouite,  planted  thickly, 
close  under  the  box  edging,  showed  the  shape  of  each  parterre  in  a 
hard  golden  line.  The  garden,  beautiful  at  all  times,  was  seldom 
more  beautiful  than  at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  the  aconite 
and  hellebore  were  in  flower  ;  bat  before  the  yellow  bands  and  the 
brilliant  white  patches  had  begun  to  fade,  the  colour  of  the  garden 
had  changed,  the  hepaticas — crimson  and  blue  alternately,  and 
giving  a  general  effect  of  purple,  planted  closely  jast  inside  the 
aconites — marked  out  tho  beds  once  more  with  a  new  colour,  and 
held  on  nearly  till  March. 

"  '  But  by  this  time  nature,  under  the  guidance  of  our  two  ladies, 
had  begun  to  rebel  against  formalism,  and  there  was  no  more 
"  ribbon  gardening."  After  the  hepaticas,  the  flower  borders  began 
to  ijossess  a  new  interest,  and  your  admiration  of  "  bands  of  colour  " 
became  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  individual  beauty.  From  the 
centre  of  each  bed,  white,  yellow,  and  purple,  arose  a  corona  of 
crocuses,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  matted  tliickly  together,  and 
the  whole  garden  shone  like  fire,  relieved  by  the  moonlight  effect  of 
the  snovrdrops.  Almost  with  them  came  patches  of  tho  pale  pink 
dog.toothed  violet,  and  tho  white  dog-toothed  violet  with  the  purple 
eye  (which  last  is,  ^vith  very  few  exceptions,  one  of  tho  most  beau- 
iifnl  flowei'S  in  nature,  and  the  roots  cost  sixpence  apiece).  None 
of  the  above-mentioned  roots  were  ever  moved ;  they  cost  nothing 
whatever  in  maintainmg;  and,  once  planted,  wouUl  flourish  for  ever, 
being  far  best  left  alone. 

"  '  I  say  that  one  flower  i^iccrecdcd  the  other  in  this  wonderful 
garden  ;  but  tho  truth  is  thcro  was  no  break.  The  crocuses  were 
not  fairly  done,  and  the  dog-toothed  violets  not  half  done,  when  a 
still  more  fantastic  piece  of  colour  trickery  was  ready  for  your  eye. 
A  ring  arose  round  tho  fading  crocuses,  cunningly  alternated  in 
every  other  bod.  In  tho  one  bed  this  ring  was  made  up  of  cream- 
colour,  pink,  white,  and  purpio  all  commingled ;  in  tho  next,  of  a 
vivid  intense  scarlet,  more  vivid  than  most  geraniums,  nearly,  or 
c|uite,  equalling  the  brightest  tropiDolum ;  and  these  bands  were 
about  a  foot  broad.  What  were  these  flowers  ?  These  were  tho 
anemones,  nodding  their  heads  to  one  another  in  the  March  wind, 
and  seeming  to  congratulate  one  another  on  tlio  coming  spring.  Wo 
must  now  leave  the  i)rincipal  borders  for  a  while,  and  go  down  to 
ctn'tain  sloping  beds  near  tlio  gold-UsU  pond,  in  front  of  tho  moss- 
liouso,  which  wore  never  disturbed  by  the  gardener's  fork,  and 
which  aro  quite  ready  for  us  now. 

"  '  Tho  first  thing  which  struck  tho  oye  here,  in  this  quiet  sheltered 
spot,  sloping  south,  were  bright  patches  of  the  common  primrose, 
shining  among  the  ferns  and  other  green  vegetation  liko  groups  of 
stars  ;  until  you  had  ceased  looking  at  them,  yon  could  not  take  in 
tho  fact  that  there  was  a  haze  of  blue  violets  mingled  through  them, 
which  was  loading  the  air  with  perfume.  Primuliis,  too,  of  every 
wonderful  variety  were  here.  All  the  beautiful  polyanthuses,  aonio 
running  alnio.'it  into  dull  purple,  others  almost  into  fiery  scarlet.  Tho 
pale  and  coloured  pi-iraroacs,  tho  commoner  auricuiro,  tho  sturdy 
oxiip,  tho  delicate  scented  cowslip,  oven  the  •■are  pale  blue  bird's-eye 
primrose.  There  wore  orchises  from  the  meadow  trenches,  sombre- 
coloured  fritillarias  from  tho  Oxford  meadows,  bliio  pasquo  anemones ; 
every  flower  which  spoke  of  spring,  of  budding  leaves,  of  singing- 
l)ird.<<,  of  the  renewed  hopes  and  plans  which  always  come  to  us  at 
that  time,  year  after  year,  until  tho  etornni  spring  bnds  forth  which 
never   turns   into   summer;   all  these   were  collected   bore  in  that 


quiet  sanny  border  beside  the  fish-pond,  and  close  to  the  chui-ch. 
yard.' 

"  Viator  here  begged  Horticulturus  not  to  be  sentimental. 

" '  Every  flower  in  that  spring  border,'  Horticulturus  said 
obstinately,  '  spoke  of  spring-time,  and  youth,  and  hope,  and 
love-making.  And  of  all  the  beds  in  the  garden,  those  two  quiet 
melancholy  old  maids — quiet  and  melancholy  amidst  all  the  growing 
extravagance  and  profusion  around  them — loved  that  secluded 
border  the  best,  and  tended  it  most  carefully.  They  may  have 
walked  out  among  the  blooming  meadow  flowers,  not  alone,  once  on 
a  time,  and  that  may  have  been  the  reason  why  they  bent  their  spare 
and  weakening  bodies,  and  their  faces,  which  grew  more  anxious  year 
by  year,  as  the  reckless  riot  went  on,  so  lovingly  over  them  now. 

"'The  wonderful  freshness  and  beauty  of  our  English  spring 
flowers  ai'e  scarcely  beaten  by  any  class  of  flowers  in  the  world,'  he 
continued,  '  any  more  than  a  good  example  of  our  English  spring  is 
to  bo  rivalled,  either  for  weather  or  for  colouring,  elsewhere.  'The 
Australian  spring,  when  nature  expresses  herself  in  a  sudden  efflo- 
rescence of  delicate,  hitherto  unnamed,  orchises ;  when  the  earth 
is  all  flowers,  and  the  air  like  maddening  champagne,  that  is  a  season 
which  goes  near  to  satisfy  your  soul ;  but  an  English  spring  is 
finer.  The  "  Uishness  "  of  the  English  spring  vegetation  is,  I  think 
you  will  find,  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  tropics,  and  you  may  see  the  tropics  at  S^'denham  and  at  Kew 
pretty  well ;  have  they  anything  to  offer  you  like  an  acre  or  so  of 
wild   blue  hyacinths  in  the  middle  of  May  ?'.... 

"'Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  mo  about  this  wonderful 
garden  ? ' 

"  '  A  good  deal.  I  could  put;  more  into  your  head  about  gardening 
than  ever  was  there  before;  but  you  won't  let  me  do  it  in  my  own 
way.  Once  more  ;  is  the  garden  we  saw  to  day,  a  labyrinth  of 
badly-conceived  and  worse-executed  Chinese  patterns,  with  a  Scotch 
gardener  to  show  you  over  it,  and  point  out  its  barbarisms — is  that 
a  garden  at  all  ?  ' 

"  '  A  sort  of  one.' 

'"A  sort  of  one,  exactly.  But  thc^e  two  old  ladies  of  mine  had 
flowers  in  their  borders  all  the  year  round,  whereas  my  lord's 
beds  are  utterly  empty  six  months  in  the  year.  Can  you  gather 
that  ? ' '  Yes.' 

"  '  Well,  when  the  time  came  their  garden  was  just  as  brilliant  as 
my  lord's,  and  ten  times  more  artistic.  Time  would  fail  me  were  I 
to  attempt  to  tell  you  of  the  beauty  of  those  flower-beds  in  summer ; 
of  the  mass  of  colour,  confused  but  always  artistic,  which  grew 
brighter  as  the  summer  went  on,  and  which  lay  round  the  towering 
spikes  of  the  hollyhocks,  the  various  lilies  and  bee  larkspurs  (the 
Delphinium  formosum,  the  most  splendid  of  our  perennials,  unless 
the  new  blue  columbine  of  last  year,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  is 
destined  to  beat  it,  was  not  invented  then).  These  hollyhocks  and  bee 
larkspurs  were  insignificant-looking  things,  just  outside  the  ane. 
mones,  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  remember ;  not  obscuring 
them  in  the  least  till  they  were  out  of  flower,  and  then  shooting  up, 
and  hiding  the  untidy  crocus  grass,  and  tho  seedy -looking  foliage 
of  the  anemones,  until  they  in  their  turn  died  down  with  the  first 
frosts  of  autumn. 

"  'So  much,'  continued  Horticulturus,  'for  the  most  perfect  and 
well-arranged  garden  I  have  over  seen,  and  what  is  more,  tho 
cheapest.  Let  me  recapitulate  for  a  moment.  The  centre  of  each 
bed  was  filled  in  an  oval  or  square  of  two  feet,  more  or  less,  with 
thickly.plautod  ci'ocuses  ;  outside  this,  a  ring  of  anemones ;  outside 
this  again,  a  ring  of  hollyhocks  and  delphinia ;  then  a  bai"o  space,  of 
say  of  four  feet,  to  receive  the  siuunior  flowers.  Theu  the  hepaticas, 
a  hedge  of  ivy-shaped  leaves  in  summer,  for  a  few  weeks  in  early 
spring  a  blazo  of  crimson  and  purpio ;  then  the  closely-planted 
aconites,  and  then  tho  box.  Such  was  tho  garden.  I  can  describe 
the  coUiur,  but  the  hot  rich  scent  of  it  is  beyond  me.  Tho  reeol- 
lootion  of  it  n\akes  me  faint.  It  was  the  sweetest  smelling  garden 
I  was  ever  in.' 

"  '  Was  ?  '  said  tho  unsentimental  Viator. 

"  '  Yes.  It  is  gone  now.  It  was  the  most  cheap  and  the  prettiest 
garden  of  its  pretensions  I  over  saw  ;  but  it  is  gone.  Part  of  tho 
old  house  is  left,  and  a  well-to-do  man  lives  in  it.  But  ho  1ms  laid 
three  quarters  oT  it  down  in  turf,  because  ho  says,  much  as  ho  likes 
flowers,  that  he  can't  afford  them.  But  Aunt  Bridget  and  .Vunt 
Hester  never  spent  ono  halt  on  their  glorious  garden  which  ho  does 
on  his  formal,  and  somewhat  ugly  (if  flowers  could  be  ugly),  rows 
of  calceolarias  and  scarlet  geraniums.  Now,  in  July,  instead  of  the 
eye  wandering  from  ono  curious  piece  of  beanty  to  another,  it  loses 
itself,  and  gets  thoroughly  Cocknoyfied  in  running  along  more  bands 
of  colour.' 

"  '  All  the  old  perennials  eradicated  ?  '  asked  Viator. 

"  '  Very  nearly.  Nature  occasionally  reasserts  herself,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  his  gardener.     Some  of  tho  old  tulips  still  insist  ou 
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peering  vnp  through  the  new  turfed  ground,  to  be  nipped  off  by  the 
new  mowing  machine.  Impertinent  crocusus  still  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  beds.  The  dear  old  hepatieas  still  hope  to  be  for. 
gotten  by  the  new  Cockney  gardener,  and  modestly  thrust  themselves 
up  in  his  absence  (for  he  never  is  in  the  flower  garden  before  May) 
and  appeal  to  his  more  highly  educated  master.  He  pleads  for  them, 
but  what  pleading  is  of  any  avail  against  the  spite  of  a  doctrinaire 
new  broom  ? '  " 


THE     PROPAG ATO  R 


THE  AET  OF  GRAFTING. 

(Continued  from'  p.  596.) 

Giioup  2. — Crown  Geapting. 

General  DntECiiONS. — This  method  is  suitable  to  a  large 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  It  is  practised 
in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  bark  is  easily  separated  from  the 
alburnum,  but  the  precaution  should  be  observed  of  preparing 
the  stocks  beforehand,  and  heading  them  down  three  or  four 
■weeks  before  grafting  takes  place.  Formerly  this  operation 
was  very  often  performed  in  autumn,  several  months  before  the 
usual  time  of  grafting.  When  inserting  the  scions,  the  cuts, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  cicatrised,  should  be  freshened 
with  the  pruning-knife.  The  scion  branches  are  cut  during 
winter,  before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  placed  in  soil  or 
sand,  either  in  a  cellar  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  in  a 
vertical  or  a  horizontal  position,  and  either  half  or  entirely 
buried ;  the  essential  point  is  to  keep  them  from  vegetating, 
and  to  see  that  the  bark  does  not  dry  up.  The  scions  are 
pieces  of  branches  from  two  inches  to  five  inches  long.  The 
upper  half  should  have  two  or  three  eyes ;  the  lower  half  is 
cut  with  a  flat  sloping  splice-cut,  which  should  begin  opposite 
to  an  eye,  and  end  in  a  thin  point.  It  should  be  so  cut  as  to 
contain  no  pith,  which  would  rather  interfere  with  the  process 
of  cohesion,  and  on  the  whole  should  be  of  no  great  thickness. 
A  small  notch  or  shoulder  cut  in  the  upper  part,  will  serve 
to  rest  the  scion  better  on  the  stock. 

The  scion  is  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  stock  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  the  point  being  generally  cut  on  both  sides 
to  facilitate  its  entrance  ;  some  opera- 
tors, however,  content  themselves 
with  moistening  the  point  with-  their 
lips.  A  small  implement  of  wood  or 
ivory  is  usually  employed  in  prepar- 
ing a  place  for  the  insertion  of  the 
scion.  It  has  a  long  sloping  point, 
which  is  introduced  between  the  bark 
and  the  alburnum  and  on  being  with- 
drawn, the  end  of  the  scion  is  slipped 
into  the  opening.  When  this  precau- 
tion is  taken,  there  is  no  fear  of  break- 
ing slender  scions  nor  of  bursting  the 
bark;  however,  the  simple  pressure 
of  the  hand  will  often  suflSce  to  fix 
the  scion  under  the  bark  without  pre- 
viously raising  it.  The  introduction 
of  the  scion  is  in  most  cases  facili- 
tated by  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
which  separates  the  bark  from  the  al- 
burnum. However  it  may  happen  that 
the  scions  of  large  size  wiU  threaten 
to  burst  the  tissues ;  in  that  case  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  longi- 
tudinal cut  LQ  the  bark  with  the 
grafting-knife  at  the  moment  of  insert- 
ing the  scion.  The  thicker  the  stock 
is,  the  greater  the  number  of  scions 
which  may  be  placed  upon  it ;  however,  to  render  the  cohesion 
more  complete,  there  should  be  a  distance  between  them  of  at 
least  two  inches.  A  bandage,  which  should  not  be  too  tight,  nor 
compress  the  bark  too  much,  is  necessary  after  the  insertion 
of  the  scions.  Grafting-wax^  is  applied  to  the  cuts,  and  to 
the  bark  of  the  stock  where  it  covers  the  scions,  in  order  to 
prevent  rents.  The  adhering  of  the  wax  is  facilitated  by 
wiping  off  the  sap  which  oozes  from  the  cuts.    Our  illustration 


represents  the  head  of  a  stock  (which  has  been  grafted,  either 
by  crovm-grafting,  or  cleft-grafting,  or  inlaying,  or  veneering) 
bandaged  and  covered  with  grafting- wax.  The  wax  is  spread 
over  the  cut  (A)  on  the  head  of  the  stock,  where  a  branch  has 
been  removed  (E),  where  the  scion  and  stock  are  joined  (I),  and 
on  the  top  of  the  shortened  scion  (0).  The  terminal  bud  (U) 
is  not  covered,  nor  the  bud  (T)  imbedded  in  the  incision.  Crown- 
grafting  is,  so  to  speak,  indispensable  in  the  case  of  large 
trees,  on  which  a  great  number  of  scions  may  be  grafted  in 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  nourishment  furnished  by  the 

I'OOtS. 

Ordinary  Crown-graeting. — In  the  stock  (B)  which  has 
been  cut  to  the  quick,  we  insert  three  scions  (c,  c',  c"),  which 
are  as  many  as  its  diameter  will 
allow  of.  It  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  insert  more  without  burst- 
ing the  bark  in  at  least  one  place 
by  the  increased  tension.  In  the 
present  case,  that  mischance  is 
prevented  by  makinga  longitudinal 
incision  (D),  which  not  only  facili- 
tates the  insertion  of  the  scion  c', 
but  also  allows  the  others  (c  and  c")  i 
to  be  easily  introduced  without  any 
danger  of  bursting  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  When  a  stock  is  grafted 
close  to  the  ground,  it  will  be  no 
harm  to  earth  it  up  as  far  as  the 
upper  buds  of  the  graft.  This  will 
secure  it  from  being  dried  up  ;  and 
ia  certain  kinds  new  roots  will  be 
formed  on  the  incisions,  which  will 

promote  rapidity  of  growth.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
select  scions  of  the  current  year's  growth.  Wood  two  years 
old,  but  fresh,  has  an  equal  chance  of  success,  on  the  condition, 
be  it  understood,  that  it  is  furnished  with  ej^es  capable  of  being 
developed.  In  the  case  of  old  trees,  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  selecting  mixed  scions,  two  years  old  in  the  part  which  is  to 
be  united  to  the  stock,  and  one  year  old  in  the  upper  part 
which  is  to  make  the  growth.  The  American  Gleditschia,  on 
which  G.  Bujotii  and  other  kinds  are  grafted,  requires  to 
be  treated  in  this  way.     Thus,  the  scion  (A)  is  a  branch  two 


years  old,  bearing  two  shoots  of  the  current  year  cut  down 
to  the  length  of  an  inch  or  so.  A  sloping  cut  (a)  is  made  in 
the  old  wood,  of  which  a  section  is  given  at  a.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  stock  (B),  hi  which  a  simple  incision  (i)  has 
been  made.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  raise  the  bark  with  the 
the  spatula  of  the  graftiag-knife,  or  some  such  implement,  in 
consequence  of  the  size  of  the  scion  and  the  want  of  elasticity 
in  the  bark  of  the  Gleditschia. 

Improved  Crovn-graeting. — This  method  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  two  essential  points  : — 1.  The  stock  (A)  being  cut 
obliquely  (as  at  B),  the  scion  (P)  is  inserted  on  the  top,  with  a 
tongue  cut  at  an  acute  angle,  and  which  fits  accurately  on  the 
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slope  of  the  stock.  2.  An  iiicisiou  must  be  made  in  the  stock, 
and  the  bark  raised  with  the  spatula  on  one  side  only  (C). 
The  scion  is  then  slipped  in,  so  that  the  fresh  cut  on  the  inside 
may  come  into  contact  with  the  alburnum  (E),  and  the  back 
(G)  be  covered  by  the  lip  (C).  The  chances  of  success  are 
increased  by  removing  a  small  strip  of  bark  (I)  on  the  side  of 
the  scion,  corresponding  to  the  lip  (D)  on  the  stock,  which 
will  overlap  it.  At  (.J)  the  work  is  shown  completed  before 
the  application  of  the  bandage  and  the  grafting  wax.  The 
section  (B)  of  the  stock  exhibits  the  lip  or  portion  of  bark  (C), 
which  is  raised  from  the  wood,  and  the  portion  (D)  which  is 
not  raised.  These  little  alter- 
ations, which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  reflection  and 
practice,  and  which  are 
susceptible  of  great  vari- 
ation, have  for  their  object 
the  multiplication  of  points 
of  contact  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  cohesion  of 
the  graft.  Professor  Du 
Breuil  has  invented  several 
of  these  improvements  and 
recommends  them  in  his 
works.  In  the  department 
of  Isere,  where  grafting  the 
walnut  is  more  practised 
than  anywhere  else,  M. 
Chaix,  of  Biviers,  has  for  a  loug  time  used  the  modified 
method  of  crown-grafting  which  we  have  just  described. 
He  cuts  the  stock  in  a  sloping  direction,  so  that  the  oozing 
sap  may  not  obstruct  the  cohesion  of  the  graft.  An  angular 
notch  is  made  in  the  scion,  which  fits  on  the  top  of  the 
stock,  and  the  face  of  the  longitudinal  cut  is  made  even  to 
correspond  with  the  surface  of  the  stock  where  the  liark  is 
raised.  The  bark,  it  may  be  observed,  is  raised  on  one  side 
only.  In  order  to  preserve  the  graft  from  the  effects  of  heat 
and  cold,  he  covers  the  cuts  with  clay,  he  then  surrounds  the 
graft  with  a  band  of  bark  four  inches  wide,  in  this  way  he 
operates  on  stocks  thirty  years  old,  and  vouches  for  the  success 
of  the  method. 

Tkeatsien't  after  Ciiowx-G rafting.  —  This  is  limited  to  — 
1.  keeping  an  eye  on  the  bandage,  loosening  it  if  it  becomes  too 
tight,  and  renewing  it  if  the  cohesion  is  not  perfect ;  2,  tying 
lip  the  young  shoots  on  rods  or  on  a  stake  taller  than  the  graft ; 
and  3,  removing  any  shoots  or  buds  that  may  appear  on  the 
^lock — C-  Balht 

(To  lie  continued.) 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


At  llibc'liestor,  a   boy,  aged  tv.'elvc,  named  Lccmiiig,  was 

IMiisouod  the  other  day  through  eating  monkshood. 

•  AiiouT  2,000  miles  of  imgatiiig  canals  have  been  projected 

in  California,  which,  it  is  said,  will  protect  tcu  million  acres  of  land 
from  drought. 

Kki'okts   from   America   describe   the  forest   fires   there  as 

cxteuBivo  and  terrific  in  character,  both  in  New  York  State  and 
I'onnsylvania. 

I.\   conscciucnco   of   the   heavy   rains   of    the    past   month, 

hcrbaceons  plants  round  Ijondon  arc  very  luxuriant,  and  promise 
abundant  audvigoi'ous  bloom.  The  kinds  now  in  (lower  are  unusually 
line. 

A  NEW  yellow  flowered  CoUiudjinc  (Aquilcgia   aurea)   is  now 

in  bloom  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  In  point  of  merit 
it  is  scarcely  crpml  to  the  finely  coloured  flowers  of  many  other  species, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  qnitc  tlistinct,  and  a  really  very  interesting  plant. 

Tiiosi*.   who  are   iK>t  aware  of  the  beautiful  cfToct  of  good 

I  it^dngs  of  Irish  Ivy,  would  do  well  to  look  at  those  at  the  cast  sido 
of  the  avenue  gardens  in  the  Uogent's  Park,  which  are  now  of  the 
loveliest  and  richest  green  imaginable. 

1'ai.m  oh,'  has  become  one  of  the  most  iuiportant  articles  of 

conimerco  from  the  west  coiist  of  Africa,  especially  to  this  country. 
In  the  year  ISOS,  wo  received  200  tons  of  palm  oil  from  .'\frica;  in 
1827,  the  quantily  had  increased  to  •1,700  tons.  Last  year,  5I,0H7 
tons,  valued  at  i'l,7S'.l,U00,  were  imported. 


Wedxesday  last    ("  Royal    0.ik    Day,"    29th    May)     was 

obserred  in  the  usual  way  by  the  hanging  out  of  sprigs  of  oak, 
covered  with  green  foUage,  on  several  shop  windows  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

After  vines,  potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  sUk-worms,  being  each 

attacked  by  disease,  there  is  now  a  fresh  victim — the  tomato.  Tliis 
crop  we  learn,  will  suffer  much  from  disease  in  the  south  of  Franco 
this  year. 

The    French  Hinister  of  War  has   decided   that   iu  future 

soldiers  shall  be  allowed  to  be  employed  by  cultivators  on  their  lands. 
All  who  require  them  must  forward  their  demands,  through  their 
maj-or,  to  the  prefecture  of  the  chief  county  town. 

The  very  remarkable  group  of  succulents  shown  at  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society's  exhibition.  South  Kensington,  last  Wednesday, 
by  M.  Pfersdorfi,  of  Paris,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Peacock,  of 
Sudbury  House,  Hammersaiith,  whose  collection  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  Earops  in  such  plants. 

A  KEM.VKK.A1SLE  Collection  of  the  finer  varieties  of  Geraian  Iris 

(I.  germanica),  and  likewise  numerous  other  species  of  this  fanuly, 
may  now  be  found  blooming  in  great  perfection  at  the  Hale  Farai 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Lovers  of  this  fino  genus  should  not  fail  to 
shortly  visit  this  establishment,  if  they  wish  to  see  this  collection  at 
its  best. 

TuE   finest  specimen  we  have   ever  seen   of   the   beautiful 

Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (Aquilegia  ca^rulea)  is  now  in  flower, 
planted  out  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  Tooting.  It  is  wdien  well 
done  the  queen  of  the  family,  and  is  as  fair  and  as  beautiful  au 
example  of  lovely  colouring  as  any  hardy  plant  we  possess.  Those 
who  do  not  know  this  Columbine  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  it. 

The  Central  Park  at  New  York  has  recently  been  embel- 
lished by  what  is  considered  to  be  a  very  fine  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  American  sculptor,  Mr.  Ward.  Wo 
suppose  the  as  yet  unlaid-out  parks  of  Alaska  or  the  Yellow  Stone 
Valley  will  be  embellished  with  statues  of  our  great  bard  before 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  or  the  Thames  Embankment. 

•  A  FI.XE  bush  of  the  by-no-means-commordy-grown  Tree  Lupine 

(Lupinus  arboreus)  is  now  in  great  perfection  at  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  Tooting.  The  plant  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  its  i^acemes  of  rich  golden  yellow  flowers  are  so  freely  produced 
as  to  make  it  appear,  at  a  distance,  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  bloom. 
For  the  ornamentation  of  shrubbery  b.)rders  this  fine  Lupine  deserves 
attention. 

■  The  effect  of   the  cold  and  wet  month  through  which  wo 

have  just  passed,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  market 
gai'dens  round  London.  They  at  present  seem  teeming  with  fertility, 
and  have  evidently  boon  greatly  benefited  by  the  abundant  rains. 
Everything  looks  well  except  kidney  beans  and  asparagus,  both  of 
which  have  suffered  somewhat  from  cold  ;  cuttings  of  the  latter 
have,  up  to  the  present,  been  much  fewer  than  usual. 

Cateki'ill-vrs  this  year  have  committed  sad   havoc  among 

fruit  bushes.  Dusting  with  uewdy -ground  white  hellebore  powder 
has,  however,  effectually  cleared  them  of  these  posts.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  first  dusting  the  caterpillars  re-appeared.  Applications  of 
the  same  powder  were  repeated,  i.  e.,  of  some  saved  from  the  lii'st 
dressing.  Those  proved  powerless.  A  dose  of  freshly-ground 
powder  was  resorted  to,  and  this  again  cleared  the  bushes.  Powder 
jn  a  fresh  state  is,  therefore,  a  siiw  qui  non. 

A  FOKEiGX  coutemiiorary  says  tea  and  coffee  are  threatened 

with  a  Brazilian  rival  called  guarana.  Guarana  consists  of  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  known  to  botanists  as  the  Paulinia  sorbilis,  which  is  very 
abundant.  The  tree  produces  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
containing  five  or  six  seeds.  The  seeds  are  roasted,  nuxed  with 
water,  and  dried.  Before  being  used  they  require  grinding,  wdien 
they  fall  into  a  kind  of  powder.  The  active  principle  is  an  alkaloid, 
identical  with  that  found  in  tea  or  coffee,  but  there  is  twice  as  much 
of  it  in  guamna  as  there  is  in  tea.  The  effects  are  similar  to  those  of 
tea  and  coffee. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  ^Vinthrop  Sargent,  wdioso 

beautiful  gardens  on  the  Hudson  wo  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  iu 
1S70,  information  as  to  terrible  destruction  by  frost  which  has 
t.aken  place  among  bis  fine  collections  of  conifers  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  Mr.  Taplin,  formerly  of  Chatsworth  anil  now  of  South 
Ambt)y.  New  Jer.sey,  also  informs  us  that  there  has  b^'on  enormous 
destruction  of  trees  and  shrubs  throughout  all  parts  of  tho  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  curious  feature  connected  with 
the  destruction,  is  that  some  plants,  such  as  tho  Cryptomeria  and 
Ilex  latifolia  have  escaped,  while  kinds  supposed  to  be  indestructible, 
such  as  the  Hendock  Spruce  and  the  liehl  .Maple,  have  been  destroyed. 
Of  those  disasters  we  shall  publish  some  details  next  week. 
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The  Epping  Forest  Bill,  wMoli  is  now  before  the  House  of 

Lords,  has  been  referred  to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  the  Date 
of  Manchester,  Earl  Stradbroke,  the  Earl  of  Eflangham,  Viscount  de 
Vesci,  and  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.  The  committee  mil  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

Veey  good   and  well-flavoured  fruits  of   the  Loquat  were 

shoAvn  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Colboum,  of  Wool- 
hampton  Gardens,  Berts.  They  were  grown  against  the  baot  wall 
of  a  warm  conserTatory,  in  a  border  consisting  of  peat  and  loam. 
They  flowered  in  November,  when  the  blossoms,  which  come  very 
thickly,  were  thinned,  leaving  about  six  or  eight  on  a  spike.  While 
in  bloom,  the  atmosphere  was  kept  dry  and  maintained  at  about  50^, 
fertilization  being  assisted  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  The 
fruit  ripened  about  the  end  of  May. 

At  this  season  the  celebrated  Strawberry  beds  near  Dublin 

attract  numbers  of  people  to  them  belonging  to  that  city.  The 
"beds"  are  situated  on  the  high  sloping  banks  of  the  Liffey,  just 
outside  the  Phoenix  Park,  through  which  the  drive  to  them  is  one  of 
the  pleasantest  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  season  at  this 
popular  resort  lasts  from  the  first  Sunday  in  June  to  the  middle  of 
July,  during  which  time  the  place  bears  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a 
fair.  This  season  we  learn  that  the  cream  is  waiting  for  the  straw- 
beiTies,  and  that  the  strawberries  are  waiting  for  summer  heat. 

A  LADY  residing  in  the  West  End  has  been  appealing  through 

the  Daily  Telegraph  for  flowers  for  the  sick  in  hospitals  and  else- 
where, and  has  been  liberally  responded  to.  The  flowers  sent  have 
come  quite  fresh,  and  the  exceeding  pleasure  they  have  given  has 
been  even  beyond  what  was  expected.  They  have  been  shared 
amongst  the  sick,  the  old,  the  insane,  and  the  hard-worting  needle- 
women. Each  day  fresh  applications  for  weekly  nosegays  are 
received.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  a  work  so  weU  begun  may  be 
continued,  so  as  not  1^0  allow  poor  people  to  be  disappointed  of  so 
pure  a  pleasure. 

Bedding  out  in  the  London  parks,  so  long  delayed  on  account 

of  the  weather,  is  now  being  forwarded  with  vigour.  At  Battersea 
pelargoniums  and  similar  common  summer  and  autumn  flowering 
plants  are  already  put  out ;  also  the  hardier  subtropical  plants,  such 
as  Acacia  lophantha,  variegated  Yuccas,  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
Aloes.  A  new  feature,  and  a  promising  one,  consists  in  filling  up  some 
of  the  beds  with  specimen  fuchsias,  below  which  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  Amarantuses,  and  edged  with  suitable  plants.  These 
fuchsias  are  at  present  protected  with  canvas.  Alternantheras,  or 
any  of  the  more  tender  plants,  such  as  Ficuses,  palms,  Dracaenas,  &c., 
are  not  yet  put  out,  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  being  considered 
soon  enough  for  such  plants. 


Bedding  Out. — The  Daily  News  is  becoming  quite  horticultural. 
The  other  day  it  had  an  article  on  "bedding  out,"  the  general  ten. 
denoy  of  which  was  that  although  bedding  was  objectionable,  it  was 
nevertheless  the  right  thing  after  all !  A  correspondent  combats 
this  view,  and  adds,  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  the 
modem  flower  garden  appears  to  me  a  carrying  out  of  what  I  saw  in 
'  The  Great  Central  Flowery  Kingdom,'  twenty  years  ago;  our 
Chinese  house-boy  used  daily  to  lay  out  a  large  plate  of  many- 
coloured  flowers,  in  a  kaleidoscope  pattern,  which  seemed  to  change 
every  day  (though  I  believe  the  forms  were  all  old,  handed  down 
either  by  books  or  tradition)  ;  the  effect  was  starthng ;  it  was  beau- 
tiful ;  but  it  was  artificial.  An  English  lady  came  out  to  the  far 
laud  to  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Hong ;  and  she,  fresh  from  a  country 
parsonage — loving  and  understanding  flowers — laid  them  out  in  her 
own  fashion ;  it  seemed  as  if  by  instinct,  not  by  rule.  We  never 
wished  to  return  to  the  kaleidoscope  ;  and  so  I  ttunk  it  will  be  with 
modem  flower  gardening. 

Leicester  Square. — If,  according  to  the  orthodox  political 
theory,  destruction  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  construction,  we 
may  hope  that  Leicester  Square  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
a  better  era.  The  bare  space  cannot  possibly  be  left  unoccupied, 
and  something  must  be  done  with  this  "  improving  locality."  All 
sorts  of  suggestions  have  been  made  for  iitiHsing  the  vacant  land ; 
but  they  all  seem  to  err  by  the  assumption  that  it  should  be 
built  over.  The  example  of  Paris  ought  to  teach  us  how  such  an 
unoccupied  waste  can  best  be  made  use  of.  Every  visitor  to  the 
French  capital  knows  the  Square  Montholon,  the  plot  by  the 
Chapelle  Expiatoire,  and  a  dozen  other  similar  places — which  a 
few  years  ago  were  a3  bare  and  barren  as  Leicester  Square,  and 
which,  under  the  Empire,  were  converted  into  charming  open 
gardens,  with  flower  beds,  trees,  walks,  and  benches.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  in  Leicester  Square  we  should  not  have  a 
public  plot  of  garden  like  that  of  the  Montholon  in  the  Eue  la 
Fayette — an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  London. 
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INDOOR  PLANT  DEPARTMENT. 

Conservatories. — The  beauty  of  Camellias  is  over;  Azaleas  will 
soon  be  in  the  same  condition ;  and  Roses,  although  so  grand  a  few 
weeks  ago,  are  now  past  their  best.  Acacias,  Rhododendrons,  Heaths, 
and  other  hard- wooded  plants  are  now  contributing  to  the  beauty  of 
indoor  structures.  Any  appearance  of  mildew  on  Heaths  is  imme- 
diately checked  by  dusting  them  with  sulphur ;  in  the  centre  of 
large  plants  mildew  often  developes  itself  unnoticed,  a  circumstance 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  the  central  shoots  thin ;  such 
prunings  are  used  for  propagating  purposes.  To  Fuchsias  one  stake 
only  is  placed  as  a  support,  the  lateral  branches  being  allowed  to 
hang  gracefully  down.  Petunias  are  now  very  fine,  and  are  supplied 
occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 

Stoves. — A  genial  moist  temperature  is  now  maintained  in 
these ;  the  syringe  is  freely  used  amongst  growing  plants,  and  fumi- 
gating is  frequently  practised  in  order  to  keep  down  insects.  Cycas 
revoluta  is  often  affected  with  scale,  for  which  the  only  sure  remedy 
is  hand  washing.  Zamias  and  Palms  making  young  leaves  are  never 
allowed  to  receive  a  check  from  cold  draughts  or  to  be  in  want  of 
water.  Creepers  are  pruned,  trained,  and  luxuriant  growths  stopped, 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  form  good  specimens.  Allocasias  and 
Marantas  are  kept  above  water  tanks  to  encourage  their  growth. 

Orchids. — During  bright  sunshine  these  receive  a  little  shade, 
such  as  are  in  flower  are  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier  house  than 
that  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  they  receive  more  shade  in  order 
to  prolong  their  flowering  period. 

Fsrns. — These  now  enjoy  a  steady  moist  temperature  and  plenty 
of  shade.  Sprinklings  from  the  syringe  are  occasionally  given ;  but 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  of  Gymnogrammas  and  Adiantums 
always  dry. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  are  now  mostly  cleared  of  bedding- 
plants,  and  are  filled  with  Pelargoniums  for  late  flowering,  and  other 
plants.  Yerbenas  are  being  increased  in  gentle  heat,  to  take  the 
place  of  early  annuals,  or  other  plants  that  are  likely  soon  to  be  done 
blooming.  Cinerarias  are  sown  immediately  the  seed  ripens,  either 
in  gentle  heat,  or  in  cold  frames ;  Auriculas  from  seed,  which  in 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  are  potted  off  singly  and  kept  in  cold 
frames ;  Chrysanthemums  are  shifted  as  they  require  it,  and  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  Heartsease  are  increased  from  cuttings  in 
frames  with  a  north  aspect.  Yotmg  Fuchsias  are  being  shifted, 
using  a  light  rich  soil,  and  supplying  them  plentifully  with  water. 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs  are  shifted,  as  they  require  it,  never 
allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound ;  if  a  little  bottom  heat  is 
given,  and  at  the  same  time  some  top  air,  it  greatly  improves 
them 

The  Flower  Garden, — Most  people  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  planting  out  summer  bedding  plants.  In  a  few  places,  where 
they  were  turned  out  about  the  middle  of  May,  they  seem  to  have 
suffered  a  good  deal.  The  hardiest  plants  are  put  out  first,  and 
some  of  the  more  tender  kinds  will  not  be  trusted  outside  before 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Beds  are  being  filled  -with  Pelargoniums, 
Calceolarias,  Yerbenas,  Lobelias,  Gazanias,  &c.,  and  in  sheltered 
positions  even  Dahlias,  are  being  planted  out.  Where  long  lines  oi' 
these  are  made,  the  stakes  are  first  driven  into  the  ground,  holes 
being  taken  out  at  their  base,  and  a  spadeful  or  two  of  good  rich 
manure  put  into  each  hole  and  mixed  with  the  soil ;  the  Dahlias  are 
then  planted,  and  tied  at  once  to  the  stakes.  Yariegated  Yuccas, 
Acacias,  New  Zealand  Flax,  and  a  few  other  graceful  plants  are 
being  planted  out,  either  in  iDeds  or  as  isolated  specimens.  Edgings 
of  Echeverias,  Mesembryanthemums,  &e.,  are  also  being  made. 
Centaureas,  Solanums,  and  Tobacco  plants  are  hkewise  being  planted 
out.  Some  of  the  more  tender  plants  have  inverted  flower-pots 
placed  over  them  at  night.  Alternantheras,  Palms,  India-rubber 
plants,  Monsteras,  Anthuriums,  Tree  Ferns,  &c.,  are  not  yet  put 
out.  Herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Lupines,  Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums, 
&c.,  are  being  staked;  and  to  Phloxes  and  similar  plants  a  good 
surfacing  of  old  hot-bed  manm'e  or  leaf  mould  is  given.  Hardy 
annuals  are  beiug  transplanted  from  seed-beds  or  from  other  places 
where  they  have  been  sown  too  thickly.  Half-hardy  annuals  are 
also  transplanted  out  of  doors,  and  amongst  them  the  beautiful 
Amarantus  salicifolius.  

INDOOR   FRUIT    DEPARTMENT. 

Pines. — Suckers  are  removed  and  potted  as  they  become  ready. 
Plants,  the  fruit  of  which  is  swelling,  receive  occasional  waterings 
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with  weak  mauui-e  water  aud  an  abundant  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture. 

ViXES. — Such  as  are  colouring,  constantly  receive  ahttle  fire  heat, 
also  a  little  air  night  and  day,  but  whilst  the  weather  continues  dull, 
only  a  very  little  top  air  is  left  on  at  night.  Later  crops  recieve  no 
fire  heat,  except  such  as  are  in  flower,  in  order  to  assist  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  To  pot  vines,  manure  water  is  frequently  given. 
Thinning  the  fruit  and  stopping  the  shoots  are  being  attended  to. 

Peaches  .ixd  Xectarixes. — To  ripening  crops,  a  Ub  eral  supply  of 
air  is  given  in  favourable  weather,  and  a  decrease  of  moisture. 
Those  stoning  enjoy  a  steady  genial  temperature ;  later  crops  are 
being  thinned  and  disbudded.  Top-dressings  of  good  rich  material 
are  given  to  those  in  pots,  keeping  it  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the 
pots,  and  half-an-inch  higher  than  the  rim,  so  as  to  leave  a  small 
basin  in  the  centre,  to  hold  water. 

Figs. — To  such  as  are  ripening  their  fruit,  a  steady  temperature  is 
maintained ;  plenty  of  air  is  given  them,  aud  they  are  kept  rather 
di'y.  Plenty  of  water,  both  at  root  and  overhead  is  given  to  advanc- 
ing crops. 

Melo.ns. — As  the  heat  in  frames  begins  to  decline,  fresh  linings  are 
applied,  and  the  frames  are  matted  up  at  night.  Top-dressings  are 
given  to  the  beds,  and  such  frtiits  as  are  swelling  are  placed  on 
slates,  tiles,  or  pieces  of  wood. 

C'ucL"3iBEKS. — Borders  in  pits  are  top-dressed  with  rich  material, 
fruit  and  foliage  timely  thinned,  and  liberal  waterings  given  at  the 
root  and  overhead. 

Frexch  Beaxs. — These  are  top-dressed  as  soon  as  they  show 
flower,  removed  to  cooler  houses  or  pits,  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  and  kept  near  the  glass. 

Egg  Plaxts  .asd  Capsicujis. — These  ai-e  kept  near  the  glass  in  cool 
l)its,  and  watered  abundantly. 


HAEDT  FRUIT  AXD  KITCHEX  GARDEN  DEPAKTMENT. 

D[SiiUDDiXG  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Cherries  now 
claims  particular  attention,  and  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  also  being 
attended  to.  In  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Xectai'ines,  a  good  many 
more  than  are  required  for  a  crop,  are  left  on  the  trees,  as  during 
the  stoning  process  many  drop  off.  Figs  are  stopped  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  joint ;  they  receive  vcrj'  little  further  thinning.  Trees  on 
walls  are  frequently  syringed  vigorously  to  dislodge  any  insects  that 
may  harboiu-  about  them.  Standard  fruit-bushes  have  any  super- 
fluous young  wood  that  may  come  up  in  the  ceuti'e  of  each  bush 
removed.  On  the  least  appearance  of  caterpillars  they  are  dusted 
with  newly -ground  white  hellebore  powder.  Those  bushes,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  near  the  ground,  have  a  layer  of  rank  litter  spread  under 
them,  so  as  to  prevent  heavy  rains  destroying  the  berries  with  sand. 

Stiuwbeukies. — These  are  being  mulched  with  rank  litter;  liberal 
applications  of  manure  water  are  also  given  to  them. 

Be.vxs. — A  few  of  the  early  long-pod  are  being  sown.  Those 
furthest  advanced  are  now  podding.  Succession  crops  arc  in  flower, 
and  are  topped  when  about  2  or  2i  feet  high.  Earth  is  dra«Ti  to 
advancing  crops. 

BiiOccoLi. — These  are  planted  out  as  space  permits.  A  small 
sowing  is  made  for  a  late  crop. 

Bkussel  Spuolts,  Cabbages,  a.nd  Caulifloweus. — Plant  out  as 
ground  becomes  vacant.  For  Coloworts,  a  few  dwarf  early  Cabbages 
are  sown.  Cauliflowers  are  greatly  benefited  by  applications  of 
manure  water. 

Celeuv. — The  earliest  ia  planted  out,  two  lines  in  a  trench  fifteen 
inches  wide  aud  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  with  a  ridge  of  three  feet 
between  the  trenches.  Succession  crops  arc  fully  exposed,  and  a 
small  sowing  is  made  for  late  spring  work. 

CfcusiBEiis. — Some  are  planted  out  on  ridges,  and  jirotcctcd  with 
hand-lights,  over  which  Utter  is  placed  at  night. 

ExuivE. — A  little  is  sown  on  a  warm  border,  ami  some  of  the  pre- 
vious sowings  are  planted  out. 

KiDXEV  Beans. — A.  little  earth  is  drawn  to  these;  succession  crops 
are  sown  on  warm  borders. 

Leeks.— March  sowings  are  being  transplanted  in  lines  twelve 
inches  apart,  and  six  inches  plant  from  plant. 

Lettuces. — Some  are  sown  for  sncccssiou  on  cool  shady  spots, 
others  arc  transplanted  as  required,  and  strong  plants  arc  being  tied 
up  for  blanching.  Those  put  in  between  lines  of  youug  Strawberries 
arc  removed  for  use,  in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  mulched,  to 
save  tlio  fruit  from  grit. 

Xew  Zealand  Spinach.— The  main  crop  of  this  Spinach  is  being 
planted  out. 

Oxioxs. — Where  these  have  come  up  thickly,  cither  in  beds  or  linos, 
they  arc  thinned  out  to  a  few  inches  apait.  When  in  beds.  Lettuces, 
Parsley,  and  oarly  CaiTots,  ai-c  frequently  sown  with   them  ;  these 


are  now  thinned  out  considerably,  allowing  none  of  them  to  stand 
nearer  one  another  than  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 

Paesxips. — These  are  thinned  to  about  ten  inches  apart. 

Peas. — A  sowing  of  taU  Marrows  is  being  made  for  late  autumn 
use,  in  lines  six  feet  apart,  the  intervening  space  being  planted  with 
Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Cabbage. 

PoT.iTOEs. — Those  planted  on  wall  borders  are  now  advanced  so 
much  that  the  rows  are  meeting  one  another  :  to  main  crops  earth  is 
being  drawn,  carefully  avoiding  packing  the  soil. 

Spinach. — Snccessional  sowings  are  being  made  between  lines  of 
Peas,  or  it  is  sown  broadcast  on  ground  newly  planted  with  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers. 

Tomatoes. — These  are  planted  out  along  the  base  of  walls,  or  on 
warm  borders ;  little  basins  are  left  arovmd  each  plant,  so  as  to 
permit  of  watering  being  freely  given,  should  such  be  necessary. 

TriiNiPS. — The  last  sown  crop  is  being  thinned. 

Sm.all  Salads,  are  sown  every  ten  days,  according  to  the 
demand. 

NURSERIES. 
IxDOOK  Plant  Depabtsiext. 

A  good  deal  of  time  is  consumed  at  present  in  preparing  plants  for 
exhibition.  In  manj-  cases  those  that  have  been  showm  have  suffered 
considerably,  especially  the  young  fronds  of  Palms,  which  are  non- 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moistm'e  and  shade. 
Bedding  plants  turned  out  of  frames  are  placed  between  hedges  or  in 
other  sheltered  places.  The  frames  have  been  filled  with  Heaths, 
Roses,  and  other  greenhouse  hard,  wooded  plants.  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
itc,  growingvigoronsly  in  frames,  are  kept  a  little  close,  and  are  care- 
fully shaded  ;  the  young  wood  as  it  advances  is  pinched,  in  order  to 
make  the  plants  bushy. 

The  propagating  of  Begonias  from  leaves  laid  on  the  surface  of 
a  pan,  of  which  half  an  inch  of  the  surface  is  white  sand,  is  being 
proceeded  mth.  Some  of  the  kinds  are  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  as  are  also  Gesneras.  Gloxinias  are  also  increased  by 
means  of  well-matured  leaves,  not  too  old  ;  these  are  inserted  up 
to  their  necks  in  sand,  kept  under  hand-lights  in  thepropagatingpit, 
and  closely  shaded  for  a  time.  Seedlings  of  all  kinds  are  being 
potted  off  singly  as  they  become  fit.  Maurandias  from  seed  are 
potted  singly  and  staked ;  Melianthuses,  Coronillas,  and  Cytisos 
are  also  potted  singly  and  placed  in  cold  frames.  Gomphrena  globosa 
and  Mimosa  pudica,  from  seed-pans,  are  potted  singly,  using  a  light 
rich  compost  for  the  purpose ;  the  plants  are  kept  for  a  time  in 
gentle  heat.  The  young  shoots  of  Primnia  sinensis  arc  taken  off 
and  inserted  singly  as  cuttings  in  small  pots.  Old  plants  of 
variegated  Thyme  continue  to  be  forced  for  cuttings,  which  now 
root  freely  in  cold  frames ;  those  rooted  are  repotted  or  pricked  into 
boxes.  Cuttings  of  Statice  continue  to  be  shifted,  never  allowing 
the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  root  room.  Young  Palms  from 
seed  are  potted  singly  into  thumb  or  sixty-sized  pots,  and  receive 
abundance  of  heat,  moisture,  and  shade.  Rooted  cuttings  of 
Deutzias,  and  plants  of  Plumbago,  Ac.,  are  repotted  and  kept  rather 
closely  in  cold  frames. 

OinDooit  Depaki-.me.vt. 

Seedling  Conifers  in  beds  are  now  up,  and  are  immediately  cleaned, 
for  as  they  are  slow  growers  they  are  apt  to  be  choked.  Plants  in 
seed-beds  are  seldom  thinned,  as  they  are  commonly  transplanted 
after  the  firet  year.  From  grafted  trees  all  suckers  are  removed  as 
they  appear.  The  grafts  arc  frccpiently  examined,  and  the  clay 
renewed  should  it  be  loosened  by  the  weather.  Conifers,  deciduons 
and  evergi'cen  trees  grown  in  lines,  are  being  cleaned  ;  also  walks 
and  edgings.  From  about  the  roots  of  hedges,  all  weeds — both 
annual  and  peremiial — arc  removed.  Young  fruit  trees  arc  being 
attended  to  as  regards  training  and  disbudding ;  unless  when 
requisite  to  test  the  kind,  no  fruits  are  allowed  to  come  forward. 
Herbaceons  plants  are  being  staked  and  top-dressed  ;  those  in  pots 
are  also  being  surfaced  and  top-dressed. 

JIARKET  G-UIDENS. 

Notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  se;vson,  crops  iu  market 
gardens  look  well.  The  first  crop  of  Cauliflower,  i.e.,  those  reiued 
under  hand-glasses,  fnniishes  abundance  of  heads ;  and  now  the 
second  crop,  or  those  of  tho  first  plautiug  in  lines,  are  beginning  to 
yield  abundantly.  Lettuces  are  in  great  perfection,  especially  those 
grown  by  themselves;  those  that  have  been  planted  between  other 
crops  are  also  of  fine  quality,  and  are  removed  as  the  more  permanent 
crops  begin  to  occupy  the  space.  French  Beans  are  a  little  injured 
by  cold  winds,  but  such  as  have  been  protected  tuidcr  hoops  and 
niats,  look  fresh  and  well. 

AsPAiiAoi  s. — Beds  of  thi.s  are  now  yielding  more  abundantly  th.in 
I  hey  did  a  few  weeks  ago ;  they  have,  however,  not  been  so  productive 
as  in  warmer  springs.    No  shoots  arc  yet  allowed  to  run  up  ;  all  arc  cut. 
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Beet. — The  first  crop  of  this  sown  between  lines  of  Lettuces, 
fifteen  inches  apart,  is  now  eight  or  nine  inches  high  ;  the  lettuces 
are  just  being  removed  for  market,  and  another  crop  of  the  same  is 
put  in  their  place.     The  main  crop  is  being  thinned. 

C.iBBAGES,  Caulifloweks,  AND  BRUSSELS  SPiiOUTS. — These  are  being- 
transplanted,  as  the  ground  becomes  vacant.  A  snccessional  sowing 
of  Coleworts  is  being  made  on  cool,  damjj  soil. 

Celery. — Lines  of  this  are  planted  four  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
space  being  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  about  four  inches  higher  than  the 
line  of  Celery.  On  the  top  of  this  ridge,  from  one  to  two  lines-  of 
Lettuces  are  planted.  In  some  cases,  a  few  weeks  ago,  four.feet 
beds  Avere  planted  with  three  lines  of  Lettuces  ;  between  the  beds 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  inch  wide  alleys  about  six  inches  deep  ;  these 
are  now  planted  with  Celery  about  eight  inches  apart. 

Cucumbers. — Those  in  frames  are  bearing  freely,  and  are  closely 
attended  to  as  regards  pinching  the  points  off  the  vines,  a  joint  or  so 
bej'ond  the  fruits ;  the  shoots  are  being  pegged  down,  and  the  fruits 
thinned,  placing  those  inclined  to  grow  crooked  in  tubular  glasses. 
They  receive  abundance  of  water,  and  to  those  some  time  in  bearing, 
a  little  liquid  manure  is  also  applied.  After  watering,  and  dnring 
bright  sunshine,  a  little  litter  is  scattered  over  the  lights,  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  shade  ;  the  frames  are  also  covered  with  litter  at  night.  Some 
Cucumbers  are  likewise  planted  out  in  ridges,  but  the  vines  are  kept 
as  much  as  possible  under  hand-lights. 

KiDXEY  Beaxs. — In  exposed  situations  these  have  sufiered  a  good 
deal  from  cold  winds,  but  where  they  have  been  sheltered  they  are 
progressing  favourably.  Those  protected  by  hand-lights,  and  in  beds 
surrounded  by  mats,  are  making  rapid  progress.  Some  are  just 
appearing  above  ground,  and  to  succeed  these  another  sowing  is 
being  made.  The  lines  are  three  feet  apart  and  cropped  between 
with  Lettuces  or  Turnips. 

Leeks. — These  are  being  transplanted  in  little  furrows  in  lines  a 
foot  apart ;  those  planted  some  time  since,  have  the  furrows  filled  up 
by  I'epeated  hoeings. 

Mint. — This  is  now  abundantly  produced  on  pieces  of  damp  soil, 
and  in  places  where  little  else  could  be  grown.  It  forms  a  per. 
manent  crop,  the  only  care  taken  being  to  exterminate  weeds. 
Fresh  plantations  are  also  made  in  shady  cool  places  in  lines  a  foot 
apart ;  in  the  intervening  space  between  every  third  and  fourth  line, 
a  row  of  Lettuces  is  planted. 

Onions. — Transplanted  ones  from  the  autumn  sowing  are  now 
being  gone  over,  and  all  those  showing  flower  are  pulled  and  sold  at 
a  low  price ;  those  still  remaining  in  the  autumn-sown  beds  are 
being  cleared  for  market,  and  the  ground  devoted  to  other  crops. 
Broadcast  spring  sowings  are  being  cleaned  a  second  time  with 
narrow  hoes.  The  last  sowings  for  drawing  young  are  just  appearing 
above  ground. 

Parsnips. — The  first  crop  of  these  are  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
in  lines  fifteen  inches  apart ;  between  every  second  and  third  row  a 
line  of  Lettuces  is  planted.  The  main  crops  are  being  thinned  a 
second  time  to  about  eight  inches  apai-t. 

Parsley. — Old  plants  under  the  shade  of  trees  furnish  at  present 
a  good  supply  ;  about  two  months  since  along  with  the  Eadishes  some 
Parsley  seeds  were  sown  in  beds.  As  the  Parsley  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  germinate  than  the  Eadishes,  the  last  was  removed 
from  the  bed  immediately  after  the  Parsley  made  its  appearance,  so 
these  now  form  the  succession  crop. 

Seakale. — Old  plants  are  now  allowed  to  develop  themselves,  and 
are  in  full  bloom.  Overcrowding  of  foliage  is  prevented  by  thinning. 
Prom  young  plantations  made  this  spring,  intermediate  crops  are 
removed. 

Stocks  and  Asteks. — Young  plants  remaining  unsold,  are  planted 
in  lines  six  inches  apart  each  way,  where  they  will  be  kept  for  cut 
fiowers. 

Sayeel  Marjoram  and  other  Herbs. — Those  raised  in  frames  are 
now  planted  out  in  lines  a  foot  apart,  in  separate  plantations  or  in 
alleys  between  other  crops. 

Tomatoes. — Plantations  of  these  are  made  in  the  open  grormd  in 
sheltered  positions,  in  lines  three  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
between  the  plants  in  the  line.  Those  still  implanted  are  kept  in 
pots  plunged  in  cold  frames,  but  fuUy  exposed. 

Turnips. — Early  sowings  have  all  been  removed,  and  Kidney 
Beans,  Tomatoes,  or  other  crops  occupy  their  place.  From  main 
broadcast  sowings  the  supply  is  now  derived.  Some  are  advancing, 
and  are  being  thinned.  ^Vhen  necessary,  another  large  sowing  is 
being  made. 

VEGET.uiLE  Marrows. — Those  first  planted  out  on  ridges,  heated 
by  a  little  manure,  are  now  growing  strongly  -n-ithout  any  coveiing ; 
others  are  kept  nnder  hand-lights ;  and  those  planted  out  without 
any  bottom  heat,  if  protected,  are  making  some  progress ;  if  unpro- 
tected, they  are  doing  little  good.  Fresh  plantations  are  being  made 
in  the  ground  occupied  by  Mushroom-beds. 


SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &C. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
(June  5tii). 
The  opening  day  of  the  great  show  of  the  season  was  as  fine  and  sunny, 
and  as  agreeably  tempered  with  a  refreshing  breeze,  as  could  be  desh-edj 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  show  were  of  a  very 
high  order.  There  was,  besides  the  gi-eat  exhibition  of  Rhododendrons 
by  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  and  the  usual  interesting  novelties  in  the  Council 
Room, — 

New  Plants. — The  prizes  for  these  brought  forward  a  number  of 
beautiful  novelties,  most  of  them  in  a  much  finer  condition  than  the 
pubUc  has  heretofore  had  the  pleasm'e  of  seeing  them.  The  first  prize 
group  in  this  section,  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  consisted  of  the  foUowiug  remarkable  plants  :  Di-acajna  Denni- 
sonii,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Begonia  Chelsoni,  Dracaena  Mooreana, 
Epidendrum  syringothyi'sis,  Nepenthes  Sedeni,  Croton  Hookeri,  Begonia 
Sedeni,  Todea  Wdkesiana,  and  Croton  undulatum.  The  second  prize 
gi'oup,  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  was  enriched  by  a  fine  specimen  of  the  very 
handsome  Bertolonia  guttata  splendens,  the  giant,  Arum-hke  God- 
Tx-inia,  and  the  palm-Uke  Curculigo  reemwata  striata.  The  first  prize 
for  six  plants  in  or  out  of  flower,  introduced  by  the  exhibitor,  and 
not  in  commerce,  was  won  by  a  gi-oup  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
consistiug  of  the  following  plants : — Adrantum  speciosum,  a  rigorous, 
distinct,  and  most  graceful  fern ;  Croton  Youngii,  with  a  dark  gi'een 
mottled  sword-like  leaf;  DracEena  amabUis,  a  handsome  land,  with 
white  and  reddish  variegation  j  Dracifina  spectabihs,  with  pale  ciimson 
bands  and  margins,  a  very  remarkable  species;  AraUa  Veitchii,  a 
graceful  and  deHcate  kind,  with  a  narrow  crispy  undulated  leaf.  In 
In  the  second  prize  group,  shown  by  Mr.  Bull,  there  were  three 
remarkably  strHring  new  plants,  Bertolonia  superbissima,  which  may  be 
called  the  queen  of  spotted-leaved  plants ;  Dielfenbachia  nobilis,  a  noble 
looking  kind,  and  Alocasia  illustris.  Botryodendron  magnificum,  a  noble 
fine-leaved  plant,  xvith  glossy  foliage,  haxing  a  metallic  green  hue,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  distinct 
and  valuable  plant.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  is  the  remarkable  Utricularia  montana,  shown  by  Mr.  Denning, 
gardener  to  Lord  Londeshorough.  Its  large  white  flowers,  with  yellow  spots, 
abundantly  produced  and  gracefully  pendent,  looked  exactly  like  those 
of  some  fair  and  well-gi-own  Orchid.  It  is  at  once  a  great  curiosity, 
difl'ering,  as  it  does,  so  wonderfully  from  its  Uttle  British  relatives,  and 
is  a  plant  of  the  very  highest  value  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view. 
Very  singular,  too,  among  Orchids,  was  Nanodes  Medusae,  shoAvn  by  the 
same  exhibitor.  Its  quaint  flowers,  seen  beneath  the  eye  on  the  council 
room  benches,  looked  quite  dull  in  hue  ;  but  placed  so  that  they  came 
between  the  eye  and  the  Hght,  this  colour  was  at  once  changed  to  a 
bright  magenta.  The  same  exhibitor  showed  one  of  his  brightly-coloured 
Masdevallias,  which  are  likely  to  prove  as  marked  an  addition  to  the 
Orchid  family  as  the  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  is  to  our  stove  Armns. 
In  a  mixed  group  of  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  fine  examples 
of  Ai'aucaria  Eulei  and  A.  elegans  were  conspicuous  for  then  merit ; 
also  a  large  basket  of  the  brdliant  Begonia  intermedia,  and  the  iinest 
specimen  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  coimtry  of  the  Cahfornian  Pitcher 
Plant  (Darlingtonia  calif ornica).  A  remarkable  gi'oup  of  plants 
came  from  Mr.  Kellock,  of  Stoke  Newington.  This  consisted  of 
the  most  graceful  specimen  of  Beaucamea  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
accompanied  by  Yucca  Treculeana  and  Puya  coarctata. 

Stove  .and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  these  classes  Mr.  Baines,  of 
Southgate,  was  first,  his  specimens  being,  as  usual,  very  remarkable  ones, 
especially  his  noble  American  Pitcher  Plants.  Among  other  plants  from 
Mr.  Baines,  was  a  very  fine  Ixoi-a  coccinea,  two  years  and  nine  months 
old  from  the  cutting  stage.  The  collections  from  Messrs.  Ward  &  Donald 
also  contained  some  good  plants,  as  did  also  others,  especially  that  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  to  which  a  first  prize  was 
awarded.  Plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  were  also 
numerous,  Mr.  Baines  being  foremost  in  this  class,  and  a  good  collection 
of  them  was  also  shoT\Ti  from  Ghent,  by  M.  Dalliere;  Mr.  Cole  &  Mr. 
Donald  also  showed  good  collections. 

Pyrethrums. — It  is  very  probable  that  these  plants  will  soon  heat 
the  Chrysanthemums,  both  for  beauty  and  variety,  as  well  as  for  the  size 
of  then-  blooms.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  Somerset,  had  a 
first  prize  for  a  fresh  and  well-grown  collection.  Why  not  show  these 
plants  in  pots,  in  which  they  form  very  fine  specimens  ?  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  them,  not  for  competition. 

Ornajiental  Grasses. — Judging  by  the  Ust  of  these  in  om'  cata- 
logue, one  would  think  that  ornamental  grasses  were  well  understood 
in  gardens ;  but  the  fact  is  there  is  no  family  so  imperfectly  known  from 
a  hoi"ticultm"al  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  comparatively  few  really 
ornamental  lands  we  now  groiv,  are  often  passed  off  as  distinct  grasses 
under  distinct  names.  We  were,  therefore,  pleased  to  see  a  very  fine 
collection  of  gi'asses  shown  by  M.  L.  Bassuerts,  Botanic  Garden,  Ghent. 
These  were  deservedly  awarded  an  extra  pme,  and  should  be  seen  by  all 
who  take  an  int«rest  in  the  subject. 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Considerable  improvement  was  manifested  in  the 
showing  of  these  as  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Ware's  collection  being  exceptionally 
fine.  By  the  way,  we  will  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  this  class,  as  well  as 
in  others  in  which  shallow  baskets  are  used,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
conceal  their  ugbness  by  allowing  some  ti-ailing  plants  to  hang  over 
them. 
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Tree  CAR>fATiONs  and  Picotees.— A  very  marked  advance  was 
evidenced  in  tliese  as  shovm  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  Pyre- 
thrums,  Fancy  Pansies,  and  various  other  flowers  have  shown  striking 
improvement  of  late.  But  we  don't  consider  any  recent  gain  so  precious 
for  the  garden  as  these  large  and  well  marked  tree  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
The  blooms  seemed  even  larger  than  what  are  commonly  termed  the 
finest  florists'  varieties,  and  the  colouring  quite  as  delicate  and  true.  The 
fact  that  they  may  be  had  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  indeed 
almost  at  any  season,  should  mike  them  very  precious  to  all  who  have  to 
provide  cut  flowers. 

Pelargoniu-ms. — These  were  wonderfully  fine,  and  well  bloomed,  some 
measuring  as  much  as  four  feet  in  diameter.  They  were  also  well  varied 
as  regards  colour,  which  at  June  shows  is  always  bright  and  beautiful. 
A  group  of  seedlings  from  ilr.  Foster  excited  much  attention  ;  those 
among  them  to  which  certificates  were  awarded  are  enumerated  below. 

Roses  in  Pots. — The  only  exhibitor  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Paul, 
who  furnished  a  charming  group  fresh  and  beautiful.  Besides  those  in 
pots,  he  likewise  showed  some  fine  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  as  did  also 
Messrs.  Kehvay  &  Son. 

Heaths. — These  were  shown  on  the  whole  in  better  order  than  usual. 
Some  of  them  were  of  wonderful  size  and  beautifully  flowered.  The 
only  fault  observable  was  the  stiff  way  in  which  some  of  them  were 
trained,  the  natm-al  habit  of  the  variety  being  completely  lost  sight  of. 
Striking  novelties  are  still  much  wanted  in  this  class. 

Ferns. — These  filled  conspicuous  positions  with  refreshing  verdure. 
Both  hardy  and  tender  kinds  were  shown  in  profusion.  Among  the 
latter  was  a  splendid  plant  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  from  Mr.  Williams  ; 
who  likewise  contributed  grand  examples  of  Gleichenias  and  DavalUas, 
and  also  some  fine  tree  ferns. 

Orchids. — Of  these  there  was  a  tolerably  good  display.  Among  them 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  SacGolabinm  guttatum  Holfordiannm, 
on  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  This 
came  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  Chysis  aurea  was  also  shown  in 
lovely  condition  by  Mr.  Denning,  and  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  un- 
usually well  coloured,  by  Mr.  ^Vilson  Saunders.  Amongst  other  Orchids 
were  the  somewhat  rare  Dendrobium  McCarthite,  and  good  well-flowered 
examples  of  Anguloa  Clowesii.  There  were  also  some  fine  plants  of 
Aerides  and  Cattleyas,  especially  C.  Wameri,  a  richly  coloured  and  fine 
variety. 

Clt  Orchids. — A  rich  and  beautiful  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Orchids 
was  shown  by  Provost  Russell,  of  Falkirk.  They  wore  gracefully  arranged, 
and  very  suggestive  of  the  vast  improvement  orchids  in  a  cut  state  are 
likely  to  effect  in  arrangements  of  cut  flowers. 

Succulents. — These  plants  have  fallen  on  happy  days  at  last.  After 
having  been  banished  from  our  gardens  for  years,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders,  and  others,  have  shown  us  what  great  merits  they  possess,  and 
we  may  soon  expect  to  see  them  taking  their  proper  place  in  onr  gardens. 
A  fine  collection  was  shown  by  Mr.  Peacock  on  this  occasion.  M. 
Pfersdorff's  collection,  long  known  to  be  the  richest  of  all  in  curiosities, 
contiiined  the  most  extraordinary  example  of  a  gi*af  ted  Cactus  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  huge  Euhinocactus  Pottsii,  about  fourteen  inches  in  dia- 
meter through  the  1)ody,  supported  on  three  legs  of  a  cylindrical  Opuntia, 
none  of  them  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  through  ;  such  a  giant  head 
and  diminutive  legs  wo  have  never  seen  before,  except  in  the  cartoons  of 
oome  of  our  comic  contemporaries.  The  art  of  gi'afting  as  applied  to  suc- 
culents, is  truly  productive  of  wonderful  results. 

Pansiks. — These  old  favourites  wo  were  pleased  to  see  well  re- 
presented by  Jlr.  Bragg,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  and  other 
growers.  Remarkable  among  these  was  a  splendid  strain  of  Fancy 
Pansies,  shown  by  ifcssrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing,  which  for  size, 
novel  and  rich  markings,  would  have  made  a  little  show  of  themselves. 
A  Pansy,  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  named  Pluto,  which  received  a  first-class 
certificate,  was  the  blackest  and  glossiest  object  we  have  over  seen  in 
the  shape  of  a  flower.  (_)liver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  that  "  a  florist's 
Puritanism  is  coloured  by  his  flowers,  and  tliat  nature  never  shows  him 
a  bliick  corolla."     jiut  here  ^ve  have  it  at  last. 

Baskets  Ahuanged  i'ok  Eim'ect.— In  thi.i  class  the  first  prize  was 
well  earned  by  Mr.  Cole,  Ealing  Park  Gardens.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  tasteful  baslcct  of  plants  we  have  ever  seen.  The  basket  and  its 
support  were  eoiuiilotely  concealed  by  fresh-growing  Lycopodiums,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  group  sprang  a  tall,  graceful  young  I'alni  (Cocos), 
which  completely  relieved  it  from  the  squatness  of  form  so  common  to 
compositions  of  this  kind.  Miss  NVilliams,  wlio  won  last  year,  was  second. 
A  very  attractive  basket  was  also  shown  liy  Mr.  Ware.  It  consisted 
wholly  of  horbuceoiis  plant.^,  and  although  it  did  not  get  a  prize,  it  seemed 
to  us  to  possess  much  merit. 

Cape  Buliis. — Many  of  those  lioantiful  flowers,  which  either  our 
climate  or  want  of  knowledge  of  their  requirements  prevents  us  from 
seeing  to  advantage  in  this  country,  were  shown  in  brilliant  bloom  by 
Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covoiit  Garden.  Their  charms  are  sutlicient  to 
encourage  us  to  per.^cvere  with  their  culture  til!  we  succeed  in  gi-owiiig 
them.  ^Ve  think  there  is  no  reason  why  tlioy  should  not  bo  seen  in  the 
milder  and  warmer  districts  of  southern  England  in  nearly  as  great 
beauty  as  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Ceimm'icaxes. — First-class  ones  were  awarded  to  Utricularia  montana, 
from  Mr.  Denning;  to  Tree  Carnation  Model,  a  very  finely  shaped  white 
flower  from  Mr.  Lee,  florist,  Arundel ;  to  Dasylirioii  glaucum,  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  class,  being  almost  white  on  the  under  side  of  its  long  thorny 
leaves,  and  also  to  Puya  coaretata  and  Yucca  Treculeana,  above  alluded  to, 
from  Mr.  W.  B.  Kelcoek,  Stamford  Hill.    A  similar  award  was  likewise 


given  to  Xanodes  Medusae,  from  Mr.  Denning.  Like  awards  were  also 
bestowed  upon  the  following  Pelargoniums,  all  from  E.  G.  Foster,  Esq., 
Clewer  :  Syren  (with  fine  dark  upper  petals),  Prince  of  Wales.  Ruth, 
Druid  (well-shaped),  Robin  Hood  (fine  dark  upper  petals).  Highland 
Lassie,  Duchess,  Scottish  Chieftain,  Senator,  and  Countess ;  also  a  second- 
class  certificate  to  Blue  Bell.  A  first-class  certificate  was  likewise 
awarded  to  Pelargonium  Captain  Raikes,  a  beautiful  showy  fringed  kind, 
from  Mr.  R.  Weatherill,  florist,  Finchley,  and  to  a  most  excellent  Zonal 
Pelargonium,  named  Richard  Ccear  de  Lion,  with  large  brilliant  scarlet 
symmetrical  flowers  from  Dr.  Denny,  .Stoke  Xewington;  and  to  Petunia, 
King  of  Crimsons,  a  good  double  crimson ;  and  also  to  a  beautifully 
crested  fern,  named  Pteris  serrulata  cristata,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  &Co., 
-iSA,  Moorgate  Street.  A  first-class  certificate  was  likewise  conferred 
upon  Aquilegia  aurea,  a  distinct  kind  from  any  others  of  its  class,  from 
Mr.  ^Val•e,  who  also  received  the  same  award  for  a  black  Pansy  named 
Pluto.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Botryodendron  magni- 
ficum  from  Messrs.  Doivnie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  and  to  Euphorbia  Habeana 
monstrosa  from  M."Pfersdorff,  Paris. 

Fruits,  considering  the  season,  were  exhibited  in  tolerable  profusion. 
Pine-apples  were  abundant,  andof  first-rate  quahty  ;  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  Queens.  In  classes  for  Grapes  there  was  a  keen  competition,  both  as 
regards  light  and  dark  coloured  sorts.  Some  of  the  bunches,  although 
very  large,  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  it  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  have  cut 
them  so  soon.  Black  Grapes  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Prince, 
and  Grizzly  Frontignan;  amongst  the  white  ones  were  Buckland  Sweet- 
water (splendid  examples  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford),  white 
Muscadine,  Golden  Hamburgh,  Ascot  Citronelle,  from  Messrs.  Standish 
&  Co.,  and  Foster's  Seedling.  Of  Peaches  there  were  several  dishes  of 
excellent  fruit,  highly  coloured  and  well  ripened ;  they  comprised  Royal 
George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Bellegarde.  Nectarines  were  also  fine  in 
quality,  and  consisted  of  Elruge  and  Violet  Hative.  Figs  were 
remarkably  fine,  the  kinds  being  Brown  Turkey  and  White 
Marseilles.  Cherries  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  exhibited  only  by  ilr. 
G.  T.  Mills,  gardener  to  Lord  Carrington,  Wycombe  Abbey  ;  the  kinds 
being  Black  Circassian  and  Elton.  Strawberries  were  abundant,  very 
fine,  and  of  excellent  flavour ;  they  consisted  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
President,  and  British  Queen.  Amongst  fruits  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
so  interesting  as  the  collection  of  Melons,  which  included  pale  and  scarlet 
fleshed  kinds.  Pale  fleshed  sorts  comprised  Colston  Basset  Seedhug, 
Green  Hybrid,  Victory  of  Bath,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  The  Sultan,  Hybrid 
Cashmere,  and  Golden  Queen.  Scarlet-fleshed  kinds  consisted  of  Scarlet 
Gem,  Little  Heath,  Lee's  Hybrid,  Malvern  Hall,  and  Scarlet  King.  Of 
Cucumbers  there  were  several  examples  of  Blue  Gown,  a  large  fruited 
land.  There  ^\'as  also  a  fine  box  of  ripe  Tomatoes.  Of  old  Apples  two 
lands  were  shown  in  a  state  of  good  preservation ;  they  were  Cornish 
-ijomatic  and  Easter  Pippin.  Two  nice  examples  of  Juneating  were 
exhibited  by  A.  Smee,  Esq.  ;  they  were  grown  in  an  orchard  house. 
Amongst  miscellaneous  fniits,  the  Loquat  shov,"a  by  Mr.  Colbourno 
excited  most  attention. 


THE  RHODODENDRON  EXHIBITIONS. 

Once  more  the  Regent's  Park  and  South  Kensington  are  embellished 
by  those  brilliant  httle  American  garden  plants,  now  famous  over  the 
gardening  world.  They  feebly  represent  the  amazing  beauty  of  the  great 
Rhododendron  grountls  of  Knaphill  and  Bagshot,  where  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  the  Waterers  than 
even  they  have  been  seen  on  their  native  hills  ;  so  at  least  the  Americans 
tell  us.  .iUthough  to  some  these  exhibitions  may  appe;ir  monotonous, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  to  those  who  aunually  look  for  new  and  improved 
varieties ;  while  to  the  general  public,  Uke  bluebells  and  nightingales,  they 
are  ever  new.  Both  exhibitions  this  year  arc  fully  up  to  their  usual 
merit,  both  in  extent,  profusion  of  bloom,  and  novelties,  and  we  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  soon  of  their  more  important  features  at 
gi'cater  length. 


Tiie  Climate  and  Vegetable  Products  of  Persia.— It  is  a 

popular  error  to  suppose  that  the  climato  of  the  whole  of  Pei-sia  is 
tropically  hot  and  its  soil  rocky  and  sandy.  On  the  conti-ary,  in  the 
southern  provinces  the  climate  is  most  deUglitful,  and  there  is  prolably 
no  spot  in  the  world  more  lovely  by  nature  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ispahan.  Tlie  heat  consequent  upon  the  latitude  of  Persia  is  greatly 
tempered  by  the  height  of  ground,  which  is  generally  a  table  land  sup- 
ported by  high  mountains.  Tlie  natural  products,  vegot;iblo  and  mineral, 
of  this  country  are  prodigious.  The  vine  flourishes  in  several  provinces, 
and  the  wine  of  Sliiniz  is  as  famous  in  its  wav  as  Tokay  or  Johannis- 
berg.  In  the  northern  provinces  the  mulberry  Is  universally  cultivated, 
and  the  silk  produced  tnereby  is  inferior  to  no  other  growth,  while  the 
quantiiy  is  far  above  the  average.  In  the  fecund  plains  of  Gilaii  and 
Mazanderim  the  sugar  cane  flourishes  with  a  vigour  unsurpassed  in  the 
West  Indies  or  Southern  States,  but  the  value  of  this  staple  is  almost 
nullified  by  tlie  want  of  due  appliances  in  refining  the  sugar.  Indigo, 
cotton,  hemp,  hops,  opium,  and  the  liquorice  plant  are  found  in  Per.^ia, 
all  of  exceptional  quality,  although  produced  with  the  minimum  of  caro 
or  skill.  All  the  favourite  European  fruits  grow  here  with  hot-houso 
luxuriance  and  flavour.  The  melons  of  Ispahan  are  the  finest  in  tho 
world.  There  also  exist  in  sheltered  situations  splendid  and  almost 
illimitable  tracts  of  rich  land  suitjiblc  for  tho  cultiration  of  timber  of  all 
valuable  kinds. 
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Flo'wers. — These,  botli  from  stoves  and  greenhouses,  ai-e  plentiful, 
especially  in  the  form  of  cut  blooms.  Of  hardy  and  haU-hardy  annuals 
there  is  ako  a  good  supply  ;  these  consist  chiefly  of  Nasturtiums  (ahout 
six  inches  high,  sown  thickly  in'six-inch  pots)  and  Sweet  Peas,  treated 
similarly  ;  also  Nemophila,  singly,  or  in  small  pots,  brought  to  market 
.iust  as  they  are  beginning  to  bloom  ;  Prince's  Feather  and  Loves-lies- 
Bleeding,  three  or  four  inches  high,  in  thumb  pots ;  and  Stocks  and  Asters, 
drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  and  tied  into  little  bundles.  There  are  also  small 
stubby  plants  of  Balsams  and  Cockscombs,  pricked  into  boxes  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  as  soon  as  they  fill  up  the  space  they  are  brought  to  mai'ket 
in  the  boxes  and  sold  singly,  with  a  bit  of  paper  or  some  grass  tied  round 
their  roots,  or  whoUy  by  the  boxful.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
several  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Sweet  Williams,  lifted  with  balls  just 
as  they  are  beginning  to  flower  ;  Pansies,  both  in  small  pots  and  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  with  balls ;  Mimuluses  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
small  pots  filled  with  Cci-astinm.  Besides  these,  bedding  plants  are  very 
plentiful ;  among  them  are  Pelargoniums  of  diff"erent  sorts  in  small  pots, 
also  Calceolarias,  Hehotropes,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  &c.,  all  grown  in 
pots.  Amongst  climbing  and  tiuihng  plants,  are  Ivies,  also  Tropseolnms 
canariense,  Lophospermnms,  Cobseas,  Honeysuckles,  Passifloras,  and 
Virginian  Creepers  ;  these  are  all  gi'own  in  pots  and  trained  to  upright 
stakes. 


PRICES  OP  PRUIT. 


s.  a. 


Apples ^sieve    C    OtolO 

Cherries     per  bos    2    0        3 

Chestnuts bushel 

Filberts   lb, 


Cobs   

Grapes,  hothouse 


15 
1 
1 
,.lb.    5    0  to  10 


8    0 

0    6 

..lb.    0    6 


0  '   Lemons  100    7  0 

0   '    Oranges 100    8  0 

0      Pine  Apples  lb.    8  0 

0      Strawberries oz.    0  9 

0      Walnuts  bushel  10  0 

0  '         ditto  per  100    1  0 


s.  d.      B.  d. 


PRICES   OF   VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes  per  doz.  4  0  t 

Asparagus per  100  4  0 

Beans,  Kidney  ...per  100  1  6 

Beet,  Bed doz.  1  0 

Broccoli  bundle  0  9 

Cabbage  doz.  1  0 

Carrots bunch  0  6 

Cauliflower  (hand-glass) 

doz.  i  0 

Celery bundle  1  6 

ChiUes per  100  1  6 

Coleworts  doz.  bunches  2  6 

Cucumbers each  0  6 

Endive doz.  2  0 

Fennel    bunch  0  3 

French  Beans  ...per  100  1  0 

Garlic  lb.  0  8 

Herbs    bunch  0  3 

Horseradish  bundle  3  0 

Leeks bunch  0  2 


2 
-1 
1 
0    0 


0 


0 
6 
0 
0  0 
•1    0 


Mushrooms   pottle    2    0  to  3 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet    0    2       0 


Onions bushel    3    0 

pickling quart    0    6 

Parsley,  ...doz. bunches    3    0 

Parsnips  doz.    0    9 

Peas,  Continental,  quart    0    0 

Do.  English  do.    2    0 

Potatoes bushel    4    0 

Kidney   do.    4    0 

Potatoes,  New,  per  cwt.  16    0 
Radishes   doz.  bunches    0    6 

Rhubarb bundle 

Salsafy  do. 

Savoys doz. 

Scorzonera bundle 

Shallots   lb. 

Spinach   bushel 

Tomatoes each 

Tui-nips   bunch 


0 
0 
0 

0  0 
4  0 

1  0 

0  0 

3  0 
6  0 
6  0 

24  0 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 
1  0 
1  3 
0  6 

4  6 

0  6 

1  0 


■Why  is  a  Botanist  like  a  Pi-ize-Fighter  ?  Because  he  is  a  Ph;\'tologist.- 


ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  (we  quite  agree  with  you,  and  will  attend  to  your  request). — J.  H.  (Acer 
platanoides).— J.  Gkaham  (many  thanks). —H.  J.  W.'S.  (they  are  usually  stopped 
at  the  joint  beyond  the  bunch,  but  this  is  not  now  practised  by  our  best  growers, 
who  leave  several  joiuts  beyond  the  bimch  ;  iu  fact,  as  many  as  they  have  room 
for;  laterals  stop  above  the  first  joint). — Maet  (you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  coffee  plant  through  any  respectable  nurseryman) . — A.  McA.  (1.  Cl.ay- 
tonia  perfohata ;  2.  common  AlchemiUa,  largely  developed;  3.  a  variegated 
form  of  PotentUla  anserina ;  4.  Achillea  Clavennas)  .—J.  R.  Nbve  (apparently 
a  gigantic  specimen  of  common  horse-mushroom.  As  regards  yom-  other 
questions— 1.  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Mrs.  Headley,  Prince  of  Wales,  Lady  Cullum  ; 
2.  Excellent,  Mrs.  Rousby,  Princess  of  Wales,  impL^ratrice  Eugi^nie  :  S.Harrison 
Wen-,  A.  H.Wills,  Red  Ring,  Black  Douglas;  Dr.  Ricci,  Jean  Sisley,  CUpper, 
Chain  ;  Triumphans,  Avalanche,  Warrior  Queen,  Alexandra  ;  6.  Apollo,  Thos . 
Lawden,  Kate  Lawden,  B.  W.  Badger).— J.  Tatloe  (the  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
di-ons  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  them.  Some  of  your 
kinds  are  considered  to  be  unnamed  seedlings.  1.  is  Johnsonianum  ;  4,  Mam- 
moth, and  9.  Blatteum) . — J.  C.  (the  illustrated  edition  of  Bentham  is  best ;  a 
cheap  and  iiseful  book  is  "Old  English  Wild  Flowers,"  pubhshed  by  Wame  & 
Co.). — C.  W.  (wet  the  foliage  and  dust  it  well  with  sulphur ;  there  is  no  better 
remedy). — Inquireh  (Dahlia  blooms  certainly  harbom-  earwigs,  which  must  be 
trapped  by  putting  small  flower-pots  inverted,  half  filled  with  dry  moss,  on  the 
tops  of  the  Dahha  stakes.  By  regularly  emptying  the  pots  into  boiling  water, 
these  pests  may  be  kept  in  check) . 


The  Language  of  Flo'wers. — A  woman,  not  young,  having 
heard  of  the  success  of  Eflie  Carstang,  in  St.  Louis,  in  recovering  100,000 
dollars  from  her  lover,  determined  to  proceed  against  a  suitor  of  her 
own.  She  accordingly  consulted  a  lawyer  in  Pichmond,  submitting  as 
the  main  evidence    of    his  attachment  the  following   billet   doux  that 

accompanied  a  bouquet  of  flowers  : — "  Dear ,  I   send  u  by  the  boy  a 

buckett  of  flours.  This  is  like  my  love  for  u.  The  nite  shaid  menes 
dark.  The  dog  fenil  menes  i  am  nre  slaive.  Posis  red  and  posis  pail — 
My  luv  for  ti  shall  never  faUe." 


The  Name  and  Address  of  the  writer  a/re  required  vnth  every  c<ynimunu 
cation,  thoiigh  not  for   puhlicatioUf  unless  desired.     Letters  or 
incpdries  from  anonymous  correspondents  will  not  le  inserted. 
All  questions  on  Horticultural  matters  sent  to  The   Garden  mil  lye 
answered    hy  the  lest  autliorities    in    every    department.     Cor- 
respondents, in  sending  queries  or  commimications  of  any  Ttind, 
are  requested  to  u'rite  on  mje  si'cZe  of  the  paper  only. 
All  coTtim/wnications  for  the  Editorial  Department  shcndd  he  add/ressed 
to  William:  Robinson,  "  The  Garden  "  Oitice,  37,  Southampton 
Street,    Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.     All   letters  referring   to 
Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and  other  business  matters,  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Publisher,  at  the  same  Address. 
Readers  who  may  find  it  difficult  to  procure  THE  GARDEN  regularly 
through  the  newsagents,  may  have  the  nmnhers  sent  direct  from 
the  office,  at  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  9s.  9d.  for  six  months,  or  6s.  for  a 
quarter,  payable  in  advance.    All  the  back  numbers  may  he  obtained. 
THE    GAPiDEN   can  be   had    in    neatly   covered  monthly  parts. 
On  sale  at  Messrs.   Smith   &   Son's  bookstalls,  and  may  be   had 
through  all  booksellers     Part  VI.  for  May,  now  ready,  price  Is.  5d 


BEE-HIVES. 
TWO   SUTER    MEDALS    AWARDED    TO 

G;.EOEaE    NEIGHBOUR   &    SONS,  at 
'      the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    The  only  EngUsh 
Exhibitors  who  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  Bee-hives. 

NEIGHBOURS'  IMPROVED  COTTAGE  BEEHIVE, 
as  originally  mtroduced  by  GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  & 
SONS,  working  three 
bell-glasses,  is  neatly 
and  strongly  made  of 
straw ;  it  has  three 
windows  in  the  lower 
hive.  This  hive  wiU  be 
found  to  possess  many 
practical  advantages, 
and  is  more  easy  of 
management  than  any 
other  bee-hive  that  has 
been  introduced. 
Price  complete, 

£1 16s. 

Stand  for  ditto, 

10s.  6d. 

The   LIGUEIAN   or 

ITALIAN    ALP     BEE 

being  much  in  repute, 

G.  N.  &  Sons  supply  a 

Swarm  of    Bees   with 

genmne  Italian  Queen, 

in  the  Improved  Cottage  Hive,  at  .€4,  Hive  included. 

An  Italian  Alp  Queen,  with  full  directions  for  uniting 
to  Black  Stocks,  los.  each. 

ENGLISH  BEES.— Stocks  and  Swarms  may  be  ob- 
tained as  heretofore. 
THE  APIARY.    By  A.  Neighbour.    65.,  postage  4d. 
A  newly  arranged  Cat,alogue  of  other  Improved  Hives, 
with  Drawings  and    Prices,  sent  on   receipt   of  two 
stamps. 

Agents  for  Straw,  Woodberry,  and  other  Hives  and 
Supers,  made  by  James  Lee,  of  Windlesham,  at  his 
prices. 

Addi-ess,  GEORGE  NEIGHBOUR  &  SONS,  127,  High 
plbom,  W.C. ;  or  149,  Regent  Street,  W. 


ROOKWORK  in  PICTURESQUE  and 
NATURAL  foi-ms  for  FERNERIES,  CONSER- 
VATORIES, ALPINERIES,  HEATHERIES,  WATER- 
FALLS, CLIFFS,  BANKS  of  STREAMS,  PONDS, 
LAKES,  CAVES  for  BOAT  HOUSES,  AVIARIES, 
AQUARIA,  &c.,  with  plenty  of  sod  in,  and  on  the 
ledges,  between  the  strata  and  crevices  of  the  rock,  so 
that  aU  get  moisture,  and  have  good  drainage  for  Ferns, 
Alpines,  or  other  Rock  Plants  and  Shrubs,  to  grow 
freely  about  the  Rocks.  Using  generally  stone  or  other 
materials  of  the  locahty.  Unearthed  Rock  broken  into 
pictm-esque  forms,  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

Executed  by  men  who  have  grown  up  at  it;  some 
of  them  nearly  twenty  years,  under  my  instructions, 
James  Pm,HAM,  Broxboume,  Herts, 

rrospectus  for  one  Stamp,  with  Hst  of  references. 
Recommended  by  the  principal  Landscape  Architects  of 
the  day. 

LONDON  DEPOT  for  ROCK  or  VARIOUS  STONE, 
also  Superior  TERBA-COTTA  GARDEN  EDGING,  and 
KERB  of-  various  Geometric  plans  for  CONSERVA- 
TORIES and  Jardinette  Borders;  VASES,  FOUNTAINS, 
&c.,  to  be  seen  at — 

S,   MARIA   PLACE,  xeah    LOUGHBOROUGH-ROAD 
STATION,  BRIXTON,  S.B. 

(Eighteen  minutes'  Joiu'ney  from  Victoria  Station.) 

THE  ROCK  PART  of  the  SCENERY  in  the 
OAK  LODGE  and  BERRY  HILL  GARDENS, 
which  have  been  so  commended  in  this  Journal,  was 
executed  by  JAMES  PULHAM,  Broxboiu-ne  andBrixton, 
in  the  years  1859  and  1864,  for  pictm-esque  effect.  See 
illustration  in  the  number  for  December  30,  1871. 


"IVTETTING  for  FRUIT  TREES,  SEED 
-L^  BEDS,  RIPE  STRAWBERRIES,  &c.  TANNED 
NETTING  for  protecting  tlie  above  fi-om  fi'ost,  Wight, 
birds,  &c.,  two  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  or  100  yards, 
20s. ;  four  yards  wide,  6d.  per  vard.'or  fifty  yards,  20s. 
NEW  TAKNED  NETTING,  suited  tor  any  of  the  above 
purposes,  or  as  a  fence  for  fowls,  two  yards  wide.  6d.  per 
yard;  four  yards  wide,  Is.  pery.ard;  J-inch  mesh,  four 
yards  wide,  Is.  6d.  per  yard.  Can  be  had  in  any  quantity 
of  EATON  &  DELLER,  6  and  7,  Crooked  Lane,  London 
Bridge,  E.G.  '  ' 


EDGINGTON'S  GARDEN  NETTING, 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable,  at  Id.  per  square 
yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000  yards,  carriage 
free. 

EDGINGTON'S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  67 
years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as  the  Lest. 


EDGINGTON'S  ]\IARQUEES  for  Hire 
are  th,e  most  eleo'ant  and  capacious. 


EDGINGTON'S       CRICKET 
GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 


and 


TIPFANT,     SCRIM     CANVAS,     and 
every  other  kind  of  NETTING. 
Be  particular.— FRED.  EDGINGTON    &    CO.,  Rick 
Cloth,  &c.,  Manufacturer  to  Her  Majesty,  '2,  Old  Kent 
Road,  London,  S.E. 

A  quantity  of  good  Second-hand  Government  TENTS 
for  Sale,  cheap. 


SPLENDID  SILYEE  -  SAl^B  direct 
from  Pits,  at  9s.  6d.  per  Ton.  DeliTered  on  rail 
at  Leighton  Station,  North- Western  Railway,  free. 
Also  best  quaUty  PEAT  for  Sale. 

JAMES  FEASER  &  CO.,  SAND  MERCHANTS, 
LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  EEDFORDSHIRE,  will  bo 
glad  to  forward  Samples  (on  receipt  of  Id.  stamp)  of 
theii-  noted  BEDFORDSHIRE  SELYFIR-SAND.  This 
Sandis now acknowledgedtobethebest obtainable;  vei-y 
sharp  and  clear  ;  for  propagation  and  plant  purposes 
nothing  can  surpass  it. 


lovers   of    fish. 

Yar:^iouth  kippeeed  haddocks 
of  siu'passing  excellence,  8s.  per  box  of  1211>. 
weight ;  300  Ham-cured  Bloaters,  extra  quality,  10s. 
Soles,  Turbot,  Sec,  in  ice,  10s.  per  package. — Remit  ^vitb 
order  to  H.  BAYLY  &  CO.,  Merchants,  Great  Ynv- 
month. 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


THE    GARDENS   OF   ENGLAND. 

PACKINGTON  HALL,  NEAR  CUVEXTRY. 
Packingtos  Hall,  seated  in  a  fine  wide  park  and  with  extensive 
and  interesting  old  gardens,  is  of  interest  to  horticulturists 
for  two  things  above  all  others — oaks  and  peaches.  These 
mark  it — as  Bushey  Park  is  dignified  by  its  horse-chest- 
nuts, and  Bicton  hy  its  noble  evergreen  trees.  To  know 
the  oak  iu  its  hale  old  age  and  healthy,  full-grown  vigour,  one 
must  visit  Warwickshire ;  and  to  know  the  oak  in  Warwick- 
shire, one  must  see  the  park  at  Paokingtou.  In  one  part  of 
it  they  cluster  like  an  army  of  giants.  It  is  not  one  big  oak 
to  be  seen  here  and  another  there,  but  a  forest  of  patriarchs. 
The  wood  is  dense,  and  one  wonders  how  the  trees  grow  so 
large  while  withal  so  crowded ;  yet,  standing  in  one  spot,  a 
dozen  trees  may  be  seen,  any  one  of  which  would  elsewhere 
be  dignified  by  a  name  and  be  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Through  the  green  wood,  here  and  there  in  the  distance,  start 
lip  what  seem  to  be  the  bases  of  small  towers,  but  on  nearer 
approach  they  are  found  to  be  oaks,  with  such  huge,  contorted, 
wide-spreading  boles,  that  one  is  reminded  of  pictures  of  the 
African  tree-giant,  the  Baobab.  Many  trees  measured — with- 
out seeking  for  the  largest  specimens — from  twenty-six  to 
thirty  feet  round,  and  one  thirty-three  feet  at  five  feet  above 
the  ground.  Yet  to  none  of  these  trees  would  apply 
Tennyson's  comparison  of  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old, 
"  It  seemed  a  tower  of  ruined  mason-work," 

for  every  tree  was  intact  and  had  a  green  young  head,  except, 
indeed,  whore  the  mysterious  tree-destroyer  wc  call  lightning 
had  struck  with  his  fiery  death  magic,  and  riven  one  of  the 
old  mountains  of  strong  fibre  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  summer 
reed.     But  otherwise, — 

"  The  spring 
Finds  them  not  less  alivo  to  net  sweet  force 
Thau  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighboui-ing  wood." 

IMPROVHD  PEACH  CULTCHE. 

There  are  vast  regions  of  the  earth  where  the  climate  suits 
this  noble  fruit  perfectly,  tlie  south  of  Europe  and  a  number 
of  the  biggest  States  and  territories  in  America — from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras,  for  example, 
not  to  mention  other  lands  where  the  peach  is  happy  as 
a  standard  tree.  But  one  has  to  travel  far  before  meeting 
with  ay  good  a  pc.-vch  as  that  grown  under  glass,  or  against 
walls,  iu  an  English  pprdcn.  The  culture  of  this  fruit  under 
glass  I)as  long  been  admirably  practised  by  our  gardeners  ;  but 
nevertheless,  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  the 
happy  art  of  gardening,  the  intelligent  cultivator  may  always 
hope  to  advance  auother  step.  And  Mr.  Temple  has  done  it 
here;  his  peach  culture  is  the  finest  example  1  have  seen. 

The  i)eachcs  and  nectarines  are  grown  in  two  half-span 
houses,  each  about  ninety  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
1.").',  feet  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the  back  wall  being  twelve 
feet  high.  The  trees  are  trained  under  the  roof  in  the  usual 
way,  oidy  with  a  little  more  sjiace  between  the  roof  and  the 
tree  than  is  u,-iual,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  trees  being  attended 
to  from  tlio  front,  and  from  above  as  well  as  from  beneath.  A 
narrow  passage  along  tlie  front  affords  a  good  view  over  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  tretlised  trees.  So  far  nothing  out 
of  the  way.  The  breadth  of  the  front  trellises  is  about 
thirteen  feet ;  above  these  there  is  about  six  feet  of  clear  space, 
through  which  the  light  enters  for  thebcnelil  of  the  back  wall 


and  whatever  plants  may  be  beneath.  These  back  walls  are 
covered  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  healthy  shoots  as 
regularly  dotted  with  peaches  and  nectarines  as  if  there  were 
no  trees  on  the  roof.  As  the  back  wall  peaches  invariably 
ripen  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  same  khids  on  the  roof 
above  them,  it  is  evidently  a  great  gain  to  have  the  high  back 
walls  so  perfectly  covered. 

The  trellises  overhead  are  alsoregularly  covered  with  as  fertile 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  as  could  be  seen  :  many  of  the  fruits  of 
the  past  year  weighed  fifteen  to  seventeen,  and  even  eighteen, 
ounces  each.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  culture  here  is 
the  rapid  way  in  which  the  walls  are  covered.  Mi-.  Temple  con- 
siders that  with  healthy  young  fau-formed  trees  large  houses 
shoidd  be  well  filled  with  bearing  wood  after  two,  or  at  most 
after  three,  years'  growth.  In  spring  he  does  not  cut  back  in 
the  usual  mutOatiug  manner,  but  allows  the  young  trees  to 
grow  as  vigorously  as  they  like,  till  they  cover  their  allotted 
space.  Afterwards  their  vigour  is  given  off  in  heavy  crojjs 
of  large  fruit.  The  pruning  is  simple  enough.  The  old  bearing 
wood  of  the  previous  summer  is  of  course  cut  out  in  winter  or 
iu  early  spring,  but  the  flowei-ing  shoots  are  not  touched  till 
the  fruit  is  set.  Once  set,  both  fruit  and  the  shoots  of  the 
bearing  wood  are  gi-adually  thinned,  the  shoots  bemg  all 
removed  except  a  healthy  one  at  the  base,  which  is  allowed  to 
grow  as  freely  as  it  may,  and  one  beyond  the  fruit,  which  is 
pinched  in  rather  closely.  In  respect  of  pruning  and  setting 
of  fruit,  however,  we  have  not  so  much  to  leam  iu  peach 
culture  as  in  other  ways.  Trouble  is  rarely  experienced  in 
getting  house  peach  trees  to  bear  as  much  fruit  as  their 
strength  will  permit.  It  is  the  vigorous  tree  and  the 
perfectly  covered  wall  or  trellis  we  want,  and  then,  unless  the 
management  is  not  only  bad  but  destructive,  the  rest  follows, 
almost  without  trouble.  But  we  also  want  the  vigorous  tree 
and  the  perfectly  covered  trellis  as  soon  as  possible  after 
planting ;  and  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  if  we  give  the  trees 
their  own  way,  so  far  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  necessary 
trauiing.  The  rule  has  so  often  been  to  cut  back  so  hard  in 
spring  and  to  mutilate  so  much  in  pruning  at  other  times, 
that  long  years  pass  as  we  look  in  vain  for  the  tree  to  cover 
its  given  place.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  best  recent  pi"actice 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent  is  that  the  plan  of  cutting  back 
iiard  iu  spring  to  secure  a  good  break  has  caused  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief.  Henceforward  the  aim  of  good  cultivators 
must  be  that  system  of  pruning  and  training  which  enables  us 
to  cover  wall  or  trellis  iu  the  quickest  and  most  regular  manner. 

The  soil  and  water  are  very  important,  or  rather  the  most 
important,  points  in  peach  culture.  The  subsoil  at  Packingtou 
being  a  good  open  gravel,  no  kind  of  concrete  was  necessary. 
The  borders  arc  simply  composed  of  three  feet  of  sandy  loam, 
without  other  mixture.  They  form  the  fioors  of  the  houses,  as 
well  as  the  slip  of  ground  immediately  iu  front  of  them,  the 
roots  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  border  through 
arches  as  usual.  The  outer  border  is  now  heavily  cropped,  but 
it  is  not  intended  to  crop  it  after  the  trees  show  the  slightest 
sign  of  wanting  more  nourishment.  Then  the  borders  will 
be  dressed  and  devoted  cntirelj-  to  the  feeding  of  the  peach 
roots.  The  inner  border  is  not  forked  up  ui  the  usual  way,  but 
allowed  to  remain  as  closely  consolidated  as  it  usually  becomes 
from  men  traiu]iiiig  on  it.  The  system  of  watering  pursued 
here  is  peculiar,  and  well  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  water 
is  gathered  from  the  roof  into  a  largo  tank  in  the  centre  of 
each  house.  During  heavy  rains  each  tank  fills  rapidly  of 
course,  and  then  begins  the  watering.  Should  it  niin  for 
several  days  at  a  time,  the  tanks  are  daily  nearly  emptied— tho 
water  being  poured  on  to  the  border-floor.  This  is  done  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  suniiuer.  And  the  great  oaks  in  the  Jiark  seem 
to  liave  suflVred  no  more  from  heavy  waterings  in  whiter  than 
Mr.  Temple's  peac'.ics. 

In  the  open  air  there  is  also,  notwitlistandiiig  such  seasons 
as  the  present,  which  cause  the  peach  to  almost  perish 
from  coin,  a  very  good  example  of  jieach  culture :  a  dividing 
wall  between  two  parts  of  the  very  well-cropped  and  managed 
kitchen  garden  is  perfectly  covered  with  rider  trees,  of  which 
tho  shoots  radiate  from  about  the  centre  of  the  wall,  like  tho 
rays  of  a  star.  This  wall  and  others  here  are  thickly  studded 
between  each  course  of  brick  with  galvanised  eyed  studs,  to 
which  the  trees  arc  trained.      This  is  a  simi)lcr  and  better 
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system  thau  either  nails  or  wire.  Thrust  deeply  in  the  wall, 
when  the  mortar  is  soft,  they  become  as  firmly  imbedded  as  if 
part  of  its  substance.  They  save  their  cost  in  a  few  years,  as 
nails,  shreds,  wires,  &c.,  are  not  afterwards  required. 

THE    SOOLYA    QUA   CUCTJMBEE,. 

This  was  first  grown  and  fi'uited  here.  It  was  sent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Foo  Chow,  in  China,  by  Mr.  Temple's  brother, 
manager  of  the  Oriental  Bank  at  that  place.  Mr.  Temple  saw 
it  largely  cultivated  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  only, 
although  his  jom'ueyings  iu  China  were  extensive,  and  not 
remembering  to  have  see^i  it  in  England,  sent  home  some  seeds 
of  this  monster  gourd-like  encumber.  It  was  quickly  multi- 
plied at  Packington  Hall  gardens,  and  soon  became  spread 
throughout  the  land.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  to  us  only  a 
hothouse  curiosity ;  but  the  Chinese  use  it  extensively  in  a 
boiled  state  to  eat  with  their  rice,  and  European  residents  in 
Foo  Chow  are  said  to  use  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  This  last 
account  gives  us  more  hope  of  its  edible  qualities  than  the 
statement  that  it  is  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  for,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  not  over  nice  in  their  food.  The  curious  mixture  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food  that  one  sees  iu  their  little  shops 
in  the  Chinese  quarter  at  San  Francisco,  affords  little  proof 
that  what  i^  edible  with  them  would  be  so  with  tis.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  Soolya  Qua  possesses  as  much 
value  as  most  other  fruits  of  the  gourd  tribe,  distinguishing 
this,  however,  from  the  melon  and  true  cucumber  races. 


PLANTS  FOK  EAILWAY  HEDGES. 

BY  JAMES  M'NAB, 

In"  many  districts  of  England  railway  hedges  seem  to  receive  much 
greater  attention  than  many  of  those  planted  for  the  intersectional 
fencing  of  laud.  The  plant  generally  employed  for  railway  fences  is 
the  white  thorn,  and  a  nseful  plant  it  is  foi*  snch  purposes,  and  now 
contracted  for  as  regularly  as  the  rails  themselves.  On  some  of  the 
newly-formed  Unes  the  varieties  of  evergreen  hollies  ought  to  be  tried, 
X^ai'ticulavly  on  those  portions  of  a  line  running  through  extensive  and 
well-regulated  policies  in  sight  of  the  mansion.  In  some  cases  the 
proprietors  may  be  induced  to  pay  the  extra  difference  of  the  plants, 
wliile  the  after-keeping  will  be  much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  thorn 
hedge.  In  all  peaty  districts  the  spruce  fii*  will  make  an  excellent 
evergreen  fence.  It  will  cover  more  ground  than  the  holly;  bat  in 
mossy  situations  this  extra  land  will  be  found  of  less  value.  Iu 
sandy  places,  and  particularly  those  near  the  seashore,  the  sea  buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  will  be  found  an  admirable  substitute 
for  thorns  to  form  hedges.  If  it  should  ever  be  required  to  make  at 
once  an  impenetrable  Hve  fence,  the  hornbeam  (Carpinus  betulns) 
■will  be  found  the  most  suitable,  and  for  this  purpose  clean-grown 
sapling  plants,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  ought  to  be  procured. 
After  the  ground  has  been  properly  trenched  and  prepared,  the 
plants  should  be  put  in,  two  together,  at  every  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
according  to  the  thickness  or  length  of  the  sa^DHngs  employed,  giving 
one  an  inclination  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  After  being 
trod  in  firmly,  commence  to  plait  all  together,  taking  one  set  of  the 
plants  the  one  way,  and  the  other  set  contrary,  interlacing  them  at 
an  angle  of  4-5'^.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  tie  them  at  top  with  a  piece 
of  ware  or  rope  yarn,  and  also  at  several  points  near  the  bottom,  to 
keep  them  in  position  till  they  adhere  to  each  other.  To  facilitate 
the  union,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  -^^dll  be  desirable  to 
take  a  thin  cutting  off  the  bark  of  several,  particularly  where  they 
approximate.  Shortly  afterwards  they  will  grow  together,  and  form 
an  impenetrable  net-looking  fence.  From  the  pressiu-e  caused  by  the 
plaiting,  they  will  throw  out  numerous  shoots  along  the  stems,  which 
will  continue  to  work  in  and  fill  up  the  interstices.  Iu  time  the 
whole  length  will  become  an  impenetrable  mass,  all  engrafted 
together,  and  will  bear  cutting-in  Hke  any  other  hedge.  Numerous 
other  plants  will  be  found  in  nursery  establishments  suitable  for 
such  purposes,  as  the  hazel,  elm,  ash,  beech,  laburnum,  &c.  Such 
hedges  can  be  made  of  any  height,  depending  entirely  on  the  length 
of  the  saplings  employed.  When  not  iu  leaf,  they  mil  be  found 
extremely  ornamental  and  agi'ceable  to  look  on,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  encoui-agementj  particularly  when  standing  on  a  level  with  the 
rails. 

It  it  should  ever  be  -wanted  to  plant  such  hedges  so  as  to  render 
them  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  particularly  on  lands  slightly 
elevated  above  a  damp  surface,  in  such  places  mllows  could  be 
profitably  employed,  and  the  annual  cuttings  taken  from  them  would 
yield  a  considerable  revenue.  Besides,  when  such  plaited  hedges  are 
cut  for  profit,  they  are  more  likely  to   be  kept  in  order  than  thorn 


hedges,  particularly  when  they  run  through  lands  which  would  be 
profitably  employed  for  the  growth  of  willows.  When  planting 
willows  for  snch  purposes,  they  could  be  inserted  either  as  growing 
plants  or  cuttings — the  latter  will  be  preferable,  provided  the  strip 
of  ground  has  been  properly  prepared  for  them.  They  should  be 
placed  twelve  inches  apart,  and  during  the  first  thinning  the  strongest 
shoots  should  be  left  for  plaiting.  After  the  plaiting  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomphshed,  all  after  shoots  could  be  removed  for  basket- 
making  purposes. 


Ozone, — We  have  lieard  of  late  years  so  much  of  the  beneficial 
influence  excited  by  the  presence  in  the  air  of  ozone — Nature's  great 
bleaching  and  disinfecting  agent,  produced  hitherto  only  by 
electricity  or  phosphorus,  or  permanganate  of  potash — it  is  well  to 
know  that  it  has  been  lately  discovered  by  an  eminent  professor  to 
be  evolved  profusely  in  light  by  strongly- smelling  flowers  and  herbs, 
also  by  vegetable  essences — as  mint,  cloves,  lavender,  lemon,  cherry, 
laurel,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  amount  of  ozone  is  said  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  fragrance  emitted.  Flowers 
destitute  of  perfume  do  not  develop  it. 


HARDY  PLAINTS  liST  FLOWER  ROinSTD  LONDON. 

(Feoii  June  6th  to  June  12th,  inclusive.) 

by  our  own  reporters. 


Achillea 

s errata 
Aconitum 

panic  ulatum 
^s  cuius 

pendula 
iEtliioneina 

laembranacea 
Agrosteinma 

cceli  rosea 
Alisma 

ranuuculoides 
Allium 

baicaleuse 

ciliatum 

fistulosum 

polypliyllmn 

siculum 
Audrosace 

viUosa 
Anemone 

Hudsoniana 

pcniisylvaiiica  . 
Antliericum 

gi-aminiiolium 

Llliago 
Aquilef^ia 

fragrans 

nigricans 
Aspliodelus 

fisUilosus 
Astragalus 

pontic  us 
Atropa 

Belladonna 
Baptisia 

aus  trails 

exaltata 

minnv 

tinctoria 
Brodirea 

congesta 
Campanula 

grandis 

latifolia 

Medium  and 
vars. 

puUa 

Trachelium 
alba 
Carduus 

heterophylius 
Ceanotlius 

dentatus 

rigidus 

seedling  (white) 
Celsia 

cretica 
CenLaui'ea 

Cjanus  and 
vars. 

dealbata    . 

speciosa 
Cephalaria 

lutea 
Cerastiiiui 

gi'andiflorum 
C  eras  us 

lusitanicus 
Chama^rops 

excels  a 
Cistus  in  var. 


Clematis 

cffirulea 

erecta 
Collinsia 

corynibosa 
Crataegus 

linearis 
Cypripediimi 

pubescens 
Cytisus 

secundus 
Delphinium 

Chinese  and 
vars. 

elatum 

hybi'id  kinds 
Deutzia 

scabra 
„     plena 
Dianthus 

alpestris 

deltoides&vars. 

petraius 
Dier  villa 

trifirta 
Dry  as 

octopetala 
EchiuQpsilou 

diffusus 
Elymus 

glaucus 
Epilobium 

angustifoUum 

angustis  si  mum 
Eremostachys 

lacuiiata 
Erigeron 

glabellum^ 

Villarsti 
Eiythi-a3a 

aggregata 

Centaurium 
Escallonia 

macrantha 
Fabiana 

imbricata 
Festuca 

gigauLea 
Franco a 

append!  culata 
Gaillariilia 

Richarddonii 
Galas 

aphylla 
Galega 

montana 
Genista 

virgata 
Geraniimi 

anemonajfolium 

Endressii 
Glaucium 

luteum 
Gyi^sophila 

dubia 

prostrata 
Habrothamnus 

coi-^'mbosus 
Hemerocalhs 

Sieboldii 
Heracleum 

platyt  senium 


Hieraciiun 

maculatum 
Iberidella 

rotundifoHa 
Inula 

glandulosa 

viscosa 
Ills 

aphylla 

Gueldenstied- 
tiana 

haloplnla 

laevigata 

ochi'oleuca 

yibirica  alba 

spui'ia 

tenax 

versicolor 

virginica 
Jasm.inum. 

multiflorum 

revolutum 
Lathyrus 

gi-andifl-OiTis 
Lavandula 

pedujiculata 
Leptosiphon 

androsaceus 
Lecanthem^um. 

lacustre 
Ligularia 

macrophylla 
LiUum 

colchicum 

monad  el phuni 
Lithospermum 

petra^um 
Lupbius 

nootkatensis 
Lychnis 

senna  var. 
Magnoha 

Thompsoni- 
anum 
Mimulus 

moschafcus 
Moras 

nigra 
^N^TuphEea 

alba 
Omphalodes 

longiflora 
Onopordon 

acaule 
Ornithogalum 

pyi-amidale 

pyi'euaicum 
Oxahs 

Vakliviana 
Pancratium 

maiitiinum 
Papaver 

alpiuum  albus 

uudicaule 
Philatlclphus 

coronarius  and 
vars. 
Phlomis 

agraj'ia 

pui-pui'ea 
Phlox 

Ijaniculata  vai'. 


Plagius 

gi-andiflorus 
Podophyllum 

peltatum 
Polygonum 

aipinum 
PotentiUa 

hirta 

hybrid  kinds. 
Prunella 

optima 

pyrenaica 
PjTetlu-mn 

cor>Tnbosum 
Raphiolepis 

ovata 
Robinia 

hispida  rubra' 
Salvia 

argentea 

officinahs  and 
vars. 

verticillata 
Saxifraga 

Cffisia 

Willkomm.iana 
Schizanthus 

humilis 
Scilla 

peruviana  and 
var  alba 

verna 
Scorzonera 

hispanica 
Sedum 

brevifolium  and 
vai'. 

dasyph^'llum. 

glaucum 

stenopetalum 
SemiJervivum^ 

arachnoideum 

globiferum 
Senecio 

arteroisipefohui 
Silene 

quadrifida 
Sisyi'inchiura 

odoratissimum 
Spiraea 

trilobata 
Tropxolimi 

polyi^hyllum 
Yerbeua 

venosa 
Yeronica 

amethysfcina 

angustifolia 

glabra 

gi-andis 

incisa 

maritima  alba 

montana 

orientalis 
;      palUda 
I      spicata  &,  vai'S. 
i  Vincetoxicum 
I      oflBcinale 
I  Yiola 

pubescens 
Yiscaria 
J      oculata 
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KAJRDY  PLA^^TS  IN"  FLOAYEH  ROIIXD  LONDON. 

BY  OUB.  OWN  REPORTERS. 
The  followiDg  is  a  recapitulation  of  plants  that  have  been  given  in.  our  early- 
lists,  but  which,  were  still  in  bloom  on  the  oth  of  June.  Retrospective  lists  of 
this  kind,  which  we  intend  to  give  monthly,  will  enable  our  readers  tc  ascertain 
the  length  of  time  any  particular  plant  keeps  in  bloom.  Where  genera  only 
are  given,  it  should  be  infen-ed  that  all  the  species  of  such  genera  pre\'iously 
ffivcn  were  in  bloom  at  the  date  just  named  : — 


Abclia 

triUora 
Achillcas 
Aconitnms 
A  (.Ion  is 

iL-^tivalis 
-E.s  cuius 

inppocastanum 
-Ktliionemas 
Ajugarcptansand 

vars. 
Allium 

iiarclssiflonun 

Schoeuoprasum 
Anchusa 

italica 

scmpcrvircns 
Anemone 

]):ilmatrt 

sylvcstris 
Anlcnnaria 

alp  ilia 

diitiea  and  vars. 
An  thy  His 

montana 

Vulneraria  and 
var. 
AutiiThiniuns 
Aponogetou 

diatachyon 
A'luilcgias 
Aienarias 
Armcrias 
Artemisia 

I'rigiilu 

S  teller  iaua 
Asperula 

sclosa  a/.urca 

odorata 
Asphodclu-scs 
Aster 

alp  inns 

aUaicus 

clongatus 

pcndulus 

salugiuosus 
Astragaluscs 
Aslrantia 

major  - 
Aubrictias 
Azaleas 
IJiirbarca 

vuli,'jiris  plena 

ami  other  vars. 
Bclliscs. 
Calendula 

olHcinalis  and 
vars. 
Camassia 

csculentii 
I  'aini^auulas 
t_"arcx 

pendula 
L'entaiu'ua 

nioutana 

vurrt. 

I'orastiums 

riiciranthus 

Cheiri  ]>]. 
Chrysaulhemum 

spcciosiim 
Clcinalitcs 
CollinsiiVi 


and 


Convolvulus 

Cncorum 
Corydalis 

capnoides  and 
vars. 

lutea 
Cotoneasters 
Crambes 
Crinuui 

capcusc 
C.^'douia 

japonic  a 
Cytisus 

prtecox 

scoparius 
Delphiniums 
Dianthuscs 
Dicentra 

cximia 

spcc[;ibilis 
Dictamnus 

Fraxiuella 
Dicrvilla 

coneensis 
Dodccatheon 

Jcffrcyii 
Ericas 
Erigerons 
Erinus 

alpinus 
El-odiums 
Euphorbia 

cyparissias 
Exochorda 

granrti  flora 
Gale  gas 
Genistas 
Gcntiaua 

acaulis 

vcma 
Geraniums 
Gcums 
Globular  ia 

nudicaulis 

trichosantha 
Gnaphaliuni 

arenarium 

Leo  utop  odium 
Gunncra 

scabra 
Hcieuinm 

Hoopesii 
Hclianthemiuns 
Ilclleborus 

Hvidus 
Ilcmerocallis 

llava 
Heracleums 
llesperis 

nationalis 
vai-s. 
Ifoucheras 
Houstonia 

cierulca 
Hutchiiisia 

alpina 
Hyaciiitluis 

anu'tliy^Liniis 
liydropliylhim 

virginicuui 
Ibcris 

coiTCiofolia 

Garrcxiana 


and 


IlDeris 

Fmiti 

Tenoreana 
lonppsidium 

acaulo 
Irises 

.Tasminums 
Kalmias 
Lamiums 
Lasthenia 

glabrata 
Lathyrus 

pistformis 
Ledum 

thymifoliuiu 
Lilium 

immaculatum 
Linarias 
Lin  urns 

Lithospermnms 
Loniccras 
Lunaria 

biennis 
Lupin  uses 
Lychnises 
Magnolia 

oijovata 
Menziesia 

polifolia  and 
var. 
Maihringia 

muscosa 
Moricandia 

an'ensis 
Myosotis 

alpcsti'is 

azorica 
Xcmophilas 
Nepeta 

Mussinii 
Is'othoscoriUmi 

striatum 
Omphalodcs 

Luciliae 
Onobrychis 

petraia 
Ononis 

rotundifolia 
Onosma 

taurica 
Orobuses 
Orontium 

aquaticum 
Ourisia 

coccinca 
Pa^onias 
Papavers 
Pavia 

flava 

rubra 
Tents  temona 
Pemettj'as 
Phlox 

divaricata 

Listoniana 

ovata 
Plantago 

maxima 
Platystemon 

call  fomi  cum 
Pol  emoni  urns 
Polygonatum 

miiltiflorum 


Polygonum, 

Bistorta 

Bruno  nis 
PotentOlas 
Primula 

farinosa 

lutcola 
Pyi-c  thrums 
Qucrcua 

Ilex 
Ranunculuses 
Rliodiola 

rosea 
Rosa 
Hubus 
Salvias 
Sambucuscs 
Santolina 

alpina 
Saponaria 

calabrica 

ocymoides 
Saxifragas 
Scabiosa 

amoena 
Schizanthns 

pinnatus 
Sedum 

asiaticum 
Sempervivum 

ciliatum 

montanujn 
Sisyrincliiimis 
Smilacina 

bifolia 

racemosa 

stellata 
Sophora 

tlavescens 
Stylophonun 

diphylium 
S.VTnjjhy  turns 
T  ha  lie  tr  urns 
Theimopsis 

t'abacea 
Thymuses 
Tiarella 

cordifolia 
Tiadescantias 
Tragopogon 

porrifoiius 
Trolliuses 

Cctsiaua 
Tuhp 
Vaccinium 

corj'mbosum 
Valcrianas 
Verbascum 

phceniccum  and 
vars. 
Veronicas 
Viburnum 

niacroccphalum 

Opulus  and 
vars. 
Vicia 

scpium 
Viucas 
Violas 
Waldsteinia 

geoidcs 
Wcigelas 
Wistarias. 


Alton  Towers. — TIio  boon  afforded  to  the  public  by  the  uoblo 
owner  uf  Alton  Towers  was  thorouglily  appreciated  dnriug  the 
Wliitsuntidc  hoIulaj'S.  On  the  Monday  over  2,000  visitors  from 
ShoflicUl,  Leicester,  Derby,  Burton,  Stafford,  &c.,  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  these  unrivalled  gardens.  On  Tuesday  over  2,000 
\i.sitors  from  Birmingiiam  and  tho  Potteries  were  favoui'cd,  under 
ulorious  weather,  willi  a  sight  of  these  clmvming  grounds.  On 
Wednesday  a  very  largo  number  visited  them  from  Nottingham ;  and 
nil  Saturday  a  good  number  arrived  from  Manchostor,  Derby,  Burton, 
Ac.  Tho  lOarl  of  Shrewsbury's  baiul  was  in  attendance  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  aiul  Wednesday.  ^Ve  are  happy  to  say  that  tlie  first  week 
of  tho  Alton  season  has  passed  without  there  being  tho  slightest 
eauso  for  Lord- Shrewsbury  to  rogi'ot  his  decision  to  open  tho  gardens 
for  the  season  of  1872.  Lord  Shrewsbury  has  set  apart  a  portion 
of  tho  park  as  a  cricket  ground,  whieh  has  been  specially 
prepared  and  fitted  with  tents ;  and  can  be  obtained  by  visitoi*s  for 
friendly  matches  on  application  to  the  head  gardener. 


THE  SIX  OF  SPADES. 

CHAPTEK   XVI. 

Mr.  Oldacre's  Stonj. — The  Lachj  Alice  (concluded). 

Of  course,  we  kept  the  secret  sacredly;  but  Phyllis,  iiry 
wife's  sister,  aud  maid  to  the  Lady  Alice,  seemed  to  us  to 
know  as  much  as  we  did.  She  was  ever  soundmg  the  Captain's 
praise,  or  speaking  of  his  rival  in  anything  but  respectful 
terms,  alluding  to  him  as  "  that  galvanised  mimimy,"  and 
expressing  her  belief  that  he  had  been  placed  as  a  boy  in  a 
petrifying  well,  and  been  imprudently-  taken  out  before  the 
process  was  complete.  '*  And  though  I  dare  not  speak  my 
mind  to  his  lordship,"  she  said,  '''  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  his  valet  that  we  don't  intend  to  marry  a  snow  man." 

Nevertheless,  we  heard,  to  our  great  uuhappiness,  that  the 
weddmg-day  was  fixed.  The  announcement  was  pauifid  to 
most  of  us,  but  it  seemed  to  have  the  strongest  and  the  strangest 
influence  upon  our  sister,  Phyllis.  She  would  no  longer  speak 
of  that  which  had  been  her  one  topic  of  conversation.  She 
had  a  nervous  manner  and  an  anxious  look.  Sometimes  she 
would  laugh  ahuost  hysterically,  and  sometimes,  my  wife  told 
me,  she  would  come  to  her  m  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and  tears, 
for  which  she  would  assign  no  cause. 

Then  another  strange  incident  happened  to  me.  The 
evening  before  our  annual  county  flower  show,  I  had  been 
occupied  until  it  was  almost  dark,  in  tying  and  packing  a  col- 
lection of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  I  was  going  to 
exhibit,  when,  in  takiug  a  short  cut  from  the  kitchen  gardens 
across  the  park  to  my  home,  I  passed  over  the  long  walk, 
which  is  a  continuation,  as  you  know,  of  the  grand  terrace,  and 
extends  for  nearly  a  mile  through  our  woodland  grounds  ;  ten 
yards  from  me,  but  iu  such  earnest  couversatiou  that  they 
never  heai-d  my  steps,  I  saw  two  figures,  and,  dim  as  the  light 
was,  I  was  quite  certain  that  I  kucw  them.  I  almost  ran  the 
rest  of  my  way,  and,  iu  a  fever  of  excitement,  I  whispered  to 
my  wife,  *'  Lady  Alice  has  sent  him  the  leaf." 

She  received  my  information  not  only  with  disbelief,  but 
derision,  aud  next  day  she  sent  for  her  sister  Phyllis,  to  assist 
her  in  disbelieving.  They  said  it  was  i^imply  impossible  ;  that 
it  was  one  of  the  housemaids  and  the  undei*w]iip  ;  that  Lady 
Alice  was  in  bed  wich  the  toothache  (Oh,  Phyllis,  Phyllis  !), 
aud  that  the  Captain  was  in  Windsor  Barracks.  And  when  I 
suggested  that  as  I  was  there,  with  a  brace  of  eyes  in  good 
working  order,  and  they  were  uot,  I  must  respectfully  take  leave 
to  differ;  then  they  said,  that  if  I  bad  seen  anjthing,  which 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  believe,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
myself  spying  into  people's  houses  (half-a-mile  off)  at  that 
time  of  night,  intruding  into  private  walks,  &c.  I  could  only 
plead  that  u})  to  that  hour  I  had  not  bceir  aware  that  after 
nightfall  the  duke's  park  was  solemnly  given  up  to  the  young 
nobility,  paired  off,  and  dying  for  love. 

Finally,  after  reiterating  for  the  (as  nearly  as  I  can  guess) 
forty-second  time,  that  I  had  seen  nothing,  they  implored,  they 
insisted,  that  I  should  never  reveal  to  living  creature  that 
which  I  had  seen ;  and  I  gave  them  at  last  my  promise  to  keep 
a  secret,  which  nothing  upon  earth  could  have  tempted  mo 

to     tell.  *;!({:*:#:* 

The  marriage  morning  came.  On  the  day  preceding  I  had 
decorated  the  church  as  sorrowfully  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  fur  her  funeral,  and  at  sunrise  L  had  ai*rauged  n-  boiuiuet ; 
it  was  composed  of  Stci)hanntis,  Pancrutiuni,  Liardenia,  and 
white  rosc-uuds,  which  I  had  mourned  over  as  if  for  her 
colUn.  '•  And  so,"  I  sighed  to  myself,  "  the  leaf  went,  and  the 
lover  came ;  aud  yet  there  was  neither  help  nor  hope." 

The  events  of  tlie  day,  as  we  ascertained  afterwards,  wero 
these :  you  will  see  that  they  require  no  commentary. 

Tho  party  at  the  castle  was  to  assemble  in  the  library  at 
11  a.m. ;  to  leave  the  castle  at  11  lo,  aud  to  meet  tho  Yiscouut 
at  the  church. 

At  0  a.m.,  Lady  Alice's  favourite  cousin,  mul  chief  brides- 
maid, went  to  sec  hoi",  and  was  met  at  her  dressing-room  door 
by  Phyllis,  who  told*  the  young  lady  that  her  mistress  had 
passed  a  restless  night  and  had  just  fallen  asleep. 

At  10  a.m.,  on  a  second  visit,  the  cousin  was  informed  by 
the  maid  that  Lady  Alice  would  rather  not  sec  any  one  until 
she  came  down  for  the  marriage. 

At  11  a.m.,  the  guests,  with  the  family,  met  in  the  library. 
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At  11  15,  a  dozen  carriages,  tlii-ee  of  them  having  four 
horses,  and  two  with  outriders,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  castle. 

At  11  25,  the  duke  sent  a  servant  to  inform  the  Lady  Alice 
that  he  hoped  she  would  come  down  at  once. 

At  11  30,  the   servant   returned  to   inform  the  duke  that 
lier  ladi/shij)  was  not  to  he  found !  " 

Then  the  duke  calmly  requested  that  her  ladyship's  maid 
should  be  sent  to  him  in  his  morning-room. 

And,  after  a  long  interval,  the  report  was  brought  to  him, 
that  "  Iber  ladi/shtjp's  maid  was  not  to  be  found." 

Then  some  one  discovered,  on  Lady  Alice's  writing-table, 
a  note  to  her  father,  the  duke.  It  was,  so  Phyllis  informed  us, 
to  this  effect ;  that  she  had  pleaded  in  vain  that  she  did  not 
love  the  Viscount — that  it  could  not  be  right  that  her  whole 
life  should  be  turned  into  a  lie — that  it  should  be  a  life  of 
hatred  when  it  might  be  a  life  of  love — that  she  was  gone 
with  him,  who  had  won  her  heart,  to  be  his  wife — and  that 
she  implored  her  father  to  forgive  her  for  her  mother's  sake. 

The  duke  turned  very  pale,  and  the  duke  sighed  very  heavily, 
when  he  had  read  the  note,  as  well,  with  his  views,  he  might. 
His  only  daughter  was  travelUng  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
take  her,  and  had  been  traveUing  for  six  hours  as  fast  as  four 
horses  could  take  her,  to  marry  a  younger  son. 

Then  his  grace  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  Viscount,  who  was 
waiting  for  his  bride. 

"  The  churc'n  was  decked  at  even-tide, 
The  mom  was  bright  and  fair. 
And  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 
But  ne'er  a  bride  was  there. 
They  sought  her,  baith  thro'  bower  and  ha' — 
The  ladye  was  ne'er  seen, 
For  she's  o'er  the  border,  and  awa' 
Wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean." 

And  once  "o'er  the  border"  (I  may  as  well  state  here), 
they  were  married  in  conformity  with  Scotland's  usage,  that 
they  might  be  man  and  wife,  should  pursuers  overtake, 
according  to  secular  law,  and  subsequently,  that  they  might 
be  so  according  to  the  laws  of  their  Church  and  conscience, 
by  an  ordained  priest. 

Three  hours  after  the  Viscount  had  read  his  note,  all  the 
visitors  had  left  the  castle;  and  in  it  and  around  "grim  silence 
held  her  solitary  reign."  The  only  person  who  passed  through 
otir  entrance  gates  with  a  cheerful  countenance  (my  wife 
informed  me)  was  my  Lord  Evelyn.  He  was  just  as  beaming 
with  mirth  and  kindness  as  ever.  "  Sad  business,"  he  said, 
"  Mrs.  Oldaore ;  bad  business — disgraceful  business,"  with  a 
broad  grin  on  his  face.  And  then  he  began  to  sing  something 
(Mrs.  0.  continued)  about  a  way  they  had  in  the  army,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Yes,  they  all  fled  from  that  stem  and  stricken  duke,  as 
though  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  fear  that  he  was  going 
to  bark  and  bite  them.  True  uideed  it  was  that  then,  and  for 
many  after  days,  his  grace  was  not  good  company.  He  was 
seen  only  by  those  who  waited  upon  him,  and  then- report  of  his 
melancholy  was  very  pitiful.     What  think  you  happened  next  ? 

"My  friends,"  said  the  good  old  gardener,  with  tears  in  his 
kind  blue  eyes,  "  it  pleased  God  in  his  goodness,  by  that  great 
humiliation  to  change,  and,  as  I  believe,  to  save  one  of  His 
creatm-es.  Some  three  weeks  after  the  crisis,  the  duke  left 
the  castle  for  the  first  time,  and  went  to  the  mausoleum.  He 
remained  there  so  long  that  some  of  the  household  were 
beginning  to  be  alarmed,  when  he  came  quietly  home,  and  sent  a 
note  to  his  chaplain,  with  whom  shortly  afterwards  he  had  a  two 
hours'  interview.  We  have  always  thought  that  he  made  then 
a  first  and  full  confession.  He  was  from  that  time,  at  all 
events,  an  altered  man.  He  sent  not  only  his  pardon  to  his 
daughter,  but  a  fatherly  invitation  to  her  old  home ;  and  she 
came  with  her  husband,  and  with  gladness  for  all  our  hearts." 

This  reconciliation,  the  first  fruit  of  that  victory  which  he  had 
won  over  self,  soon  brought  its  great  reward,  partly  in  the 
fact  that  the  handsome  guardsman  succeeded  against  aU 
expectation  to  the  headship  of  his  house — a  peerage,  with  large 
estates — but  chiefly  in  his  daughter's  grateful  love. 

We  win  leave  him,  if  you  please,  as  I  once  saw  him,  and  as 
ever  since  I  have  liked  best  to  think  of  him,  pluckinig  an  orange 
for  his  grandchild,  little  Alice,  from  the  very  tree  ivhereupon 
grew  the  leaf.  ■  g_  ]j_  jj^ 

(_To  he  continued.) 


EHODODENDEONS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Who  that  looks  on  a  dazzling  mass  of  Rhododendrons  but  longs 
to  cut  some  of  the  rich  and  variously-coloured  blooms  ?  Among  the 
magnificent  hybrids  of  our  garden  nearly  all  colours  are  found. 
Scarlets,  crimsons,  bright  pinks,  and  whites  are  the  most  effective 
for  cutting.  Self-coloured  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  the  most  useful 
for  floral  arrangements.  Too  many  colours  in  flower,  or  leaf  either, 
for  that  matter,  are  often  fatal  to  distinct  and  striking  combinations. 
As  well  try  to  paint  well  with  a  plurality  of  colours  as  to  form 
effective  combinations  with  many-coloured  flowers  or  leaves.  This 
rule  of  using  selfs  chiefly  for  cutting  for  artificial  arrangements  of 
flowers  is  applicable  to  other  plants  as  well  as  Ehododendrons.  But 
it  is  especially  important  in  this  family. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  size  as  well  as  colour  in  this  distinguished 
family.  From  the  tiny  flowers  of  such  dwarfs  as  ciliatum,  ferru- 
gineum,  album,  Daphuoides,  gemmiferum,  fragraus,  myrtifolium, 
and  others,  to  the  regal  grandeur  of  arboreum  and  its  hybrids,  wu 
have  a  range  of  size  such  as  hardly  any  other  class  of  plants  affords. 
The  smallest  are  less  than  the  pretty  Azalea  amoena,  and  the  largest 
such  that  a  single  truss  is  furnishing  for  a  flower  vase.  No  bouquet 
can  be  too  neat  to  be  partially  formed  with  Rhododendron.  No 
room,  nor  church,  nor  hall,  nor  theatre,  can  be  too  large  to  be 
illuminated  by  their  superb  trusses.  The  flowers  stand  in  water' 
well  if  carefully  gathered.  They  must  not  on  any  account  be  heaped 
together,  as  many  of  them  are  partially  viscid  outside,  causing  them 
to  stick  more  or  less  to  each  other.  They  are  also  easily  bruised, 
and  soon  flag  unless  placed  instantly  in  water.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  Rhododendrons  are  most  suitable  for  lai-ge  arrangements 
of  cut  flowers.  A  truss  or  two  is  often  most  effective  as  a  central 
piece  to  other  combinations.  For  instance,  I  have  seen  a  large  vase 
admirably  furnished  thus  :  a  fringe  of  Caladium  Chantini  leaves  on 
a  blue  or  green  vase,  then  six  Calla  sethiopica  flowers,  and  finally  the 
raised  centre  furnished  vpith  three  large  trusses  of  Rhododendron 
arboreum  and  a  few  of  its  leaves.  High-coloured  Rhododendrons 
and  white  hlac  likewise  look  well  together ;  or  pale  Rhododendrons 
and  the  highest-coloured  lilac.  There  are  comparatively  few 
Rhododendrons  flt  for  bouquets.  For  this  purpose,  single  blossoms 
of  the  choicest  colour  and  sweetest  fragrance  are  employed. 
Mounted  like  azaleas,  they  stand  as  well  or  better.  Such  sorts 
as  formosum,  fragrantissimum,  jasminiflorum,  and  ciliatum,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  bouquets  ;  while  single  flowers  of  the  glowing 
scarlets,  pinks,  and  whites  form  capital  centres  or  building  material, 
if  used  sparingly,  and  well  padded  with  moss  or  other  material,  so 
as  to  avoid  crushing  or  overcrowding. 

But  the  place  for  the  general  mass  of  Rhododendrons  as  cut 
flowers  is  at  some  distance  from  the  eye.  As  centre-pieces  for 
large  dinner-tables  or  public  rooms  few,  if  any,  cut  flowers  can 
equal  Rhododendrons  in  massiveness  and  magnificence.  But  Rhodo- 
dendrons, like  not  a  few  other  flowers,  are  much  better  surrotmded 
by  their  own  foliage  ;  in  some  species  the  leaves  are  very  fine. — 
FielcL. 


Californian  Wines. — It  is  certain,  says  the  Scot  Francisco  Press, 
that  the  sunny  climate  of  CaUfomia  produces  wines  surpassing  those 
of  France  and  Germany ;  it  is  also  true,  says  the  same  authority,  that 
the  uniformity  of  quality,  and  the  greater  yield  of  our  vines,  year 
after  year  alike,  and  no  such  thing  as  failure,  enables  us  to  produce 
wine  cheaper  than  in  Europe.  France  wants  lands  for  the  staff  of  life ; 
and  it  is  predicted  that  ere  twenty  years  have  passed,  it  will  be  a 
national  question,  if  it  would  not  be  policy  to  turn  uncertain  vine- 
yards into  wheat-growing  lands,  and  to  buy  better  and  cheaper 
■wines  from  CaUfomia. 

Killing'  Weeds  on  Walks  (Vitriol  v.  Hand  Picking').^ 

Apropos  of  killing  weeds  on  walks  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
manner,  I  think  your  correspondent  "R.  B.,  Leamington"  (p.  612) 
is  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  results  arising  from  the 
use  of  oil  of  vitriol  or  its  nature.  In  the  first  place,  advising 
it  to  be  mixed  in  a  watering  can  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as 
its  chemical  properties  would  rapidly  destroy  the  solder  and 
render  the  can  useless.  As  regards  expense,  I  have  given  it  a 
lengthened  trial  here,  and  I  find  it  will  kill  weeds  when  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  vitriol  to  six  of  water,  and  even  then 
only  those  that  are  saturated  with  the  solution,  whilst  those  that 
escape  with  only  a  sUght  sprinkling  will  not'die.  In  all  cases  where 
I  have  used  a  weaker  solution,  the  weeds  have  in  three  weeks  been 
as  green  and  rampant  as  ever.  The  proportional  expense  is  as  eight 
to  one  compared  with  hand  weeding.  What  would  cost  £12  for 
hand  weeding  would  amount  to  about  £100  where  the  acid  is  used, 
to  do  the  thing  at  aU  satisfactory. — Ch.\kles  Dennis,  Southtearlc 
Park. 
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PEIMULA  JAPONICA. 

This  lovely  plaut,  a  favovirite  with  everybody,  only  reveals  one 
whorl  on  each  stalk  at  a  time.  Some  have  been  disappointed  at  this; 
expecting  it  to  unfold  all  its  flowers  at  once.  But  it  could  hardly  do 
so,  as  it  goes  on  growing  and  flowering  as  it  grows.  The  brilliant 
representation  in  the  Florift  for  June  1871,  is,  therefore,  not  likely 
to  be  realised.  In  one  sense  this  is  all  the  better,  as  it  prolongs  the 
blooming  period.  The  usual  number  of  whorls  on  strong  plants  is 
about  sis  deep,  and  the  number  of  flowers  in  each  whorl  ranges  from 
eight  to  twenty -four.  It  is  a  glorious  plant  and  seeds  freely,  so 
that  our  outside  beds  and  borders  will  soon  be  enlivened  by  this 
brilliant  sti-anger,  which  at  a  distance  looks  hke  a  bright  pyramidal 
variety  of  Phlox  Drammondii.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  superb,  and  has 
a  fine  effect  as  a  star  iu  a  line  of  Chinese  Primulas,  double  and  single. 
In  such  a  position  it  would  also  be  well  placed  for  cross  breeding. 
There  are  already  six  varieties  of  it  offered  in  as  many  different 
colours  ;  and  doubtless  within  a  few  years  the  F.  japonica  strain 
will  be  as  useful  and  highly  prized,  and  even  more  admired,  from 
the  fact  of  their  hardiness,  than  the  Chinese.  D.  T.  F. 


THE  BIRD'S-NEST  FERN. 

(asplexicu  nidus-ayis.) 

Tnis  is  a  remarkable  fern,  which  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  in 
the  garden  in  summei',  from  early  in  Jime  to  October  ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  ^Tgorous  or  hardy  to  be  generally  recommended  for  this 
purpose.     The  leaves   are   i-ather   broad,  pointed,  and  undulating. 


Asplenium  Nidos-avis. 


near!}'  three  feet  long,  and  form  roundish,  spieading,  nest-like  tufts. 
It  is  a  favonritc  subject  in  places  where  large  collections  of  tropical 
ferns  are  grown.  It  succeeds  perfectly  in  a  temperature  of  from 
•15'  to  50°  in  winter,  and  is  readilj-  increased  by  means  of  spores. 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

There  arc  signs  tlitit  the  tyrannous  and  unmeaning  formality 
111'  our  gardens  is  becoming  irksome  even  to  those  whom  the 
rdmnion  bedding  system  and  its  ol'ten  equally  foniial  snr- 
niiindings  have  been  wont  to  enchant.  We  Hnd,  for  instance, 
I  lie  following  leading  article  in  an  influential  provincial  paper, 
ihe  Biniiiiii/liaiii  ^luniinij  Kcim  : — ■ 

"  Onr  fathers  had  not  learned  the  art  of  grafting  roses  upon 
broomsticks,  nor  would  they  have  admired  little  bunches  of  foliage 
niid  flowers  perched  up  on  the  top  of  tall  sticks,  and  planted  at 
regular  intervals.  With  them  at  least,  a  floiver  was  held  to  be  part 
ut  a  jilant  or  a  tree,  and  they  delighted  to  seo  it  grow  naturally, 
'i'hey  (lid  ntit  lot)k  upon  flowi-rs  merely  as  *  specimcTis,'  to  be  forced 
into  an  undue  size,  and  then  gathered  and  stuck  into  a  boKle. 
Nowadays  when  anyone  is  told  that  s\ich  and  such  a  person  is  a 
great  gardener,  the  firet  question  that  is  asked  is,  '  Has  he  much 
gla.^is  ? '  The  great  gardenera  of  the  present  day  are  those  who  have 
much  glass.  The  great  gardeners  of  the  past  day  were  those  who 
grow  the  gieatest  number  of  trees  having  blossoms  in  the  open  air; 
trees  that  could  stand  a  good  downright  English  winter;  trees  that 
lonlil  hold  their  own  during  a  frost,  and  then  when  the  fiost  was 
iivi'r,  and  the  warm  weather  had  arrived,  would  put  out  their 
brilliant  foliage,  and  their  glorious  clusters  of  white  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  gold  flowers.  Those  were  the  men  who  made  our  towns 
so  full  of  beauty  in  the  spring,  and  surrounded  them  with  groves  of 


laburnum  and  lilac,  of  pink  hawthorn  and  stately  chestnuts,  and 
many  another  flower-bearing  tree.  The  modem  garden  is  a  desert 
for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  during  the  other  quarter  shows, 
for  the  most  part,  ill-arianged  belts  of  glaring  colour.  Thousands 
of  '  bedding-out  plants '  are  crammed  together  to  get  a  line  of  scarlet, 
which  is  succeeded  by  a  line  of  blue,  and  that  followed  by  a  line  of 
white;  or  the  ingenious  combination  is  hoisted  into  a  gardener's 
notion  of  a  curve,  and  so  we  have  onr  ribbon  borders,  over  which  it 
is  supposed  we  ought  to  exult  with  delight.  The  old  garden  was  at 
hardly  any  time  destitute  of  flowers.  It  had  flowers  for  each  season 
of  the  year,  growing  in  constant  succession,  and,  best  of  all,  it  had 
that  glory  of  our  island,  the  tree  bearing  flowers.  In  these  trees 
there  is  always  a  good  proportion  between  the  leaves  and  the  flowers. 
The  gardener  cannot  nip  off  the  leaves  of  a  lilac  or  a  laburntim,  and 
make  the  toi-mented  thing  grow  flowers  alone.  He  cannot  plav 
tricks  of  that  kind  with  a  horse  chestnut,  nor  twine  its  branches 
round  a  wire  frame.  Nature  does  have  her  own  way  with  those 
larger  growths,  and  they  escape  the  degradation  which  befalls  every 
plant  that  can  be  got  into  a  hothouse  ;  and  there  is  more  true  beauty 
in  almost  any  spray  of  leafage  growing  wild  than  in  any  carefully 
fostered  collection  of  botanical  monstrosities  growing  tame.  Before 
the  last  acre  of  garden  ground  is  surrendered  to  our  modern  gardener, 
we  do  hope  that  there  will  arise  a  reaction  against  the  modem  system, 
so  that,  at  the  least,  if  the  ribbon  border  stiU  flourishes,  the  blossom, 
bearing  trees  may  be  permitted  to  flourish  also." 

Statements  such  as  these  call  for  a  few  remarks.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  our  forefathers  had  any  advantage 
over  us  in  matters  of  taste.  They  did  not  grow  broomstick 
roses,  because  they  did  not  know  how ;  but  they  clipped  the 
cypress  and  the  yew  into  the  shape  of  a  coffee-pot  or  a 
bear,  and  gloated  over  the  melancholy  result.  Living  in 
a  day  when  "  free  nature's  grace  "  was  much  more  evident 
than  now,  they  fell  victims  to  formality.  The  wild  wood 
was  near,  and  was  often  picturesque,  and  it  was  so  novel 
to  see  the  conventional  patterns  of  the  decorative  artist 
wrought  oitt  upou  the  grounds.  From  our  fathers  we  in- 
herit the  stupid  notion  that  it  is  not  only  pleasing  but  tiecex- 
fn'rij  to  run  bits  of  architecture  into  the  garden,  and  to 
otherwise  violate  what  ought  in  nearly  all  cases  to  be  the 
foreground  of  our  garden  pictures,  by  stamping  it  with  a  huge 
edition  of  a  pattern,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  on  the  back 
of  the  fire-shovel.  This  demonstrably  false  dogma  has  been 
handed  down  to  tis  bj-  evei-ybody  who  has  written  on  landscape 
gardenuig.  No!  we  have  nothing  to  learn  b}- going  back.  Our 
fathers  as  gardeners  had  one  inestimable  boon — an  abundant 
variety  of  spring  and  early  summer  flowering  plants.  This 
anybody  may  see  who  looks  into  Parkinson  or  anj-  other  old 
book  on  gardening  from  before  Shakespeare's  time  to  the  day.s 
of  John  Abercromby.  We  may  well  imitate  them  in  this 
respect,  but  there  stop.  AYe  have  advantages  tenfold  greater 
than  theirs,  and  should  produce  a  result  immeasurably 
higher,  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  art  or  nature.  The 
gardener  is  naturally  the  scapegoat  of  the  liirraingham  editor. 
Ijut  he  is  not  the  person  to  blame.  Most  gardeners  of  our 
acquaintance  have  a  real  love  for  plants,  and  woidd  gladly  get 
out  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  bedding  system  if  their 
employers  would  permit  them.  The  bedding  system,  pure  and 
simple,  is  the  greatest  labour  that  ever  fell  upon  gardeners. 
Under  it  they  have  to  devote  nearly  all  their  energies  and  time 
to  the  production  of  effects,  which,  however  attractive,  disap- 
pear almost  as  quickly  as  the  flashes  of  an  illumination.  Of 
course  there  is,  as  a  rule,  little  time  or  strength  left  wlierewith 
to  minister  to  the  more  legitimate  objects  of  a  gardener's  care, 
and  to  extensive  planting  and  happy  arrangement  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers.  Any  one  of  these  may,  for  an 
hour's  wise  and  gentle  attention  in  happily  iilacingand  ])lanting 
it,  thank  ns  with  green  shade  and  grateful  blossoms  for  a 
hundred  years.  No,  it  is  the  master  who  is  to  blame.  He,  !iii 
educated  being,  .mnually  visiting  or  traversing  some  portion 
of  the  earth,  from  which  ho  can  hardly  fail  to  glean  a  fnller 
notion  of  the  bmnidlcss  variety  and  Ijcauty  of  tlio  vegetable 
world  than  from  a  ribbon  border,  finds  fault  with  his  gardener 
for  not  out-blazing  some  neiglibour,  ha)ipy  in  the  glory  of 
bedding  out,  what  is  commonly  and  very  appropriately 
called  "  stuff,"  to  tho  extent  of  seventy  thousand  plants. 
He  it  is,  who,  visiting  the  Academy  every  year,  and 
perha])S  tliinking  nothing  of  a  few  hundreds,  or  it  may  be  :i 
few  thousands,  for  a  representation  in  pigments  of  some  fair 
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bit  oi;  tree  and  earth  beauty  never  thinks  of  doing  what  is  so 
easily  done— form  living  pictures  of  the  stateliest  and  loveliest 
tree-life.  The  treasures  of  the  vegetable  world  brought  round 
his  home  are  probably  limited  to  a  barrowful  of  pelargoniuni 
cuttings,  sohcited  from  a  neighbour  richer  than  himself  in 
such  treasures.  The  result  of  course  is  one  in  which  no  man 
or  woman  of  taste  or  feeling  can  find  the  least  instruction  or 
real  beauty.  Even  those  who  think  they  enjoy  it  have  no 
notion  of  how  much  true  pleasure  is  lost  by  confining  them- 
selves to  such  few  plants  as  furnish  some  desired  colour.  As 
for  the  efiect  on  the  general  public  the  result  is  simply 
deplorable.  They  may  stare  at  the  border ;  but  who  is  taught 
anything  by  it  ?  "Who  is  led  to  do  any  really  good  work  in 
gardening  thereby  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  degrades  the  noble 
and  gentle  art,  and  consequently  all  devoted  to  it,  in  a  manner 
to  be  deplored.  But  the  system  is  not  now  in  need  of  being 
either  discussed  or  condemned.  What  is  wanted  by  both 
amateurs  and  gardeners  is  to  know  how  to  mend  matters,  not 
by  abolishmg  the  too  common  system,  but  by  modifying  it,  and 
by  devoting  ourselves  more  and  more  to  the  many  other  ways 
in  which  a  garden  may  be  beautified.  To  forward  this  good  end 
in  every  way  will  henceforward  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
The  Gardeu.      

BUPHTHALMUM  SPECIOSUM. 

A  HAEDT,  distinct,  and  vigorous  herbaceous  plant,  tie  stems  oi' 
which  are  stout,  very  slightly  branching,  and  about  four  feet  high, 
with  broad  leaves  mostly  clustered  around  the  base  of  the  plant,  the 
lower  ones  falling  gracefully  towards  the  earth.  The  flowers  which 
have  a  red  or  purple  disk  and  yellow  rays,  are  more  than  two  inches 


Bixpbthalmum  speciosum. 

across,  and  are  home  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  appear  in 
June,  July,  or  August,  according  to  the  season.  The  plant  seldom 
flowers  well  before  the  third  year.  It  is  of  easy  culture  in  any  soil, 
is  increased  by  division  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  and  is  best 
fitted  for  association  with  the  more  vigorous  herbaceous  plants  in 
rough  and  half- wild  places. 


FUCHSIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
In  our  race  after  novelties  we  too  frequently  forget  old  favourites 
which  get  pushed  to  the  wall  to  make  room  for  new  comers  of  less 
value.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Fuchsias,  and  the  eonse. 
quence  is  that  many  which  make  splendid  border  plants  are  rarely 
seen.  Passing  through  a  nobleman's  gai'deu  very  recently  I  saw 
whole  troops  of  those  robust  and  nearly  hardy  Fuchsias,  Eicartoni 
and  corallina,  the  former  a  compact  free-growing  variety  which  only 
yields  to  the  most  severe  frost,  and  the  latter  an  admirable  border 
shrubbery  or  wall  plant,  which  will  cover  a  large  area  in  a  short 
time,  and,  yield  armfuls  of  its  intense  coral-coloured  flowers  for 
cutting  quite  late  in  the  autumn.  I  was  so  pleased  with  them  that 
I  begged;  some  plants  of  each,  and  intend  to  grow  them  on  to  mix 
with  chrysanthemums  in  November.  F.  Eicartoni  was  raised  at 
Eioarton,  near  Edinbm-gh,  and  in  favourable  situatious,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  south  or  west  of  Eugland,  or  near  the  seashore,  it 
will  grow  into  large  bushes,  make  hard  woody  stems,  and  rarely 
succumb  to  the  weather,  unless  there  is  some  15°  of  frost,  and  even 
then,  it  it  should  be  killed  to  the  grouud,  it  will  throw  up  the 
following  spring  a  whole    forest  of  shoots   from  the  roots.      Some 


years  ago,  when  calling  upon  the  gardener  at  Baron  Hill,  near 
Beaumaris,  I  entered  the  garden  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
passing  along  the  terrace  I  descried  in  the  distance  a  huge  bush,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter, 
feathered  to  the  ground  with  glowing  crimson.  The  sight  was  so 
unusual  that  for  a  time  I  could  not  conceive  what  it  was,  until 
approaching  nearer  I  found  it  was  a  plant  of  the  Fuchsia  in  question , 
studded  with  thousands  of  its  brilliant  flowers.  The  stem  of  this 
plant  could  not  be  less  than  a  man's  leg,  and  the  side  branches  as 
thick  as  one's  arm.  It  had  grown  unscathed  for  years,  and  at  the 
time  was  certainly  'one  of  the  finest  objects  I  ever  saw  ;  but  in  the 
following  severe  winter  of  1861  it  was  killed  to  the  ground.  In  the 
cottage  gardens  in  Anglesey,  especially  along  the  Menai  Straits, 
bushes  four  to  sis  feet  high  are  quite  common,  and  such  a  thing  as 
protection  is  never  thought  of.  Here,  in  the  Midlands,  I  could  not 
expect  such  results.  I  could  insure  the  growth,  but  without  protec- 
tion the  plants  would  be  killed  to  the  ground  every  season.  If, 
however,  I  took  the  trouble  to  protect  the  plants  through  the  winter 
— that  is  if  I  threw  a  barrow -load  of  leaf  mould,  littery  dung,  or  even 
ashes  over  the  roots,  and  then  bound  the  branches  together  and 
coated  them  with  a  good  thickness  of  thatch,  making  it  quite  water- 
proof— no  doubt,  not  only  this  Fuchsia,  but  many  other  varieties 
might  be  had  in  the  form  of  bushes  or  lawn  specimens  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  No  plant  is  better  suited  to  cover  a  wall  or 
the  end  of  a  cottage  than  F.  corallina.  Planted  iu  good  soil  it  will 
make  six  feet  of  growth  in  the  season,  and  that  growth  may  be 
readily  protected  by  a  waterproof  covering  of  thatch,  and  some 
litter  over  the  roots  and  around  the  stem.  There  are  many  other 
kinds  of  Fuchsia  equally  well  suited  for  outdoor  cultivation,  but  in 
our  mania  for  scarlet  and  variegated  Pelargoniums  we  have  for- 
gotten the  graceful  "  Crimson  Drop."  All  that  Fuchsias  require  to 
insure  perfect  growth  is  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
in  hot  dry  weather.  So  planted  they  will  grow  with  the  luxuriance 
of  a  common  dock,  and  once  established,  with  the  protection  I  have 
recommended  through  the  winter,  there  will  be  a  splendid  bed  for  a 
hfetime.  The  most  suitable  varieties  for  outdoor  cultivation  and 
bedding  are  the  strong-growing  ones,  but  for  training  upon  walls, 
trellises,  or  pillars  some  of  the  more  attenuated  growers  may  be 
used,  but  of  eourse,  they  will  require  careful  and  regular  tying. 
Then  the  floral  branches  will  hang  in  graceful  folds,  but  untrained 
they  will  soon  become  very  ragged.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights 
in  the  way  of  Fuchsia-growing  ,1  ever  saw  was  in  a  glazed  narrow 
arcade,  connecting  a  family  residence  with  the  conservatory  and 
forcing  houses.  The  arcade  was  about  six  feet  wide.  Up  the  back 
Fuchsias  of  various  kinds  and  colours  were  trained  with  clear 
stems,  but  when  they  came  to  the  roof,  which  was  a  span,  they  were 
allowed  to  branch  and  cover  it,  which  they  did  most  eifeotually.  To 
see  thousands  of  flowers,  varying  in  colour  from  bright  scarlet  and 
crimson  to  white,  some  with  violet  corollas,  some  with  white,  and 
others  with  scarlet,  mauve  striped,  &e.,  all  intermingled,  forming  a 
mass  of  rich  and  elegant  natural  colouring,  was  indeed  a  grand  sight. 
Those  who  are  seeking  for  handsome  climbers  for  conservatory 
decoration  will  do  well  not  to  forget  the  Fuchsias.  Properly  planted, 
and  kept  clean  from  red  spider  and  thrip,  they  will  find  them  beautiful 
for  many  months  iu  the  year,  and,  once  estabHshed,  of  little  trouble. 
I  have  had  Venus  de  Medici,  which  makes  a  very  effective  climber, 
grow  twelve  feet  in  a  season,  and  even  so  bad  a  grower  as  the 
double-flowered  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  eight  feet  in  the  year.  Z. 


Lychnis  Lagaseae. — 1  obtained  last  spring  a  strong  healthy 
plant  of  this  beautiful  Lychnis,  which  I  planted  iu  a  piece  of  rock- 
work,  properly  made  in  the  manner  described  in  "  Alpine  Flowers," 
and  in  which  it  appeared  to  thrive  satisfactorily,  flowering  profusely 
for  several  weeks  in  the  summer.  The  foliage  on  the  approach  of 
winter  withered  off,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  no  trace  of  fresh 
growth  has  appeared  with  the  spring  ;  nothing  visible  has  yet  come 
above  ground,  and  I  presume  the  plant  must  have  perished  in  the 
winter.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  plant  to  buy,  and  before  ordering 
another,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me  whether  it  is 
so  thoroughly  hardy  as  to  be  exposed  without  risk  out  of  doors  in 
winter.  A  colony  of  worms  had  evidently  established  itself  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  which  possibly  may  have  caused  the  mischief.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  best  get  rid  of  these  worms  ?  I 
thought  of  applying  clear  lime-water  to  bring  them  out,  but  fear  it 
may  be  injurious  to  the  plants.  This  place  is  at  an  elevation  of  just 
over  six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  open  to  the  south. — W.  B.  E. 

[We  believe  the  Lychnis  to  be  perfectly  hardy ;  lime-water  will 

rid  you  of  the  worms  and  do  no  harm  to  plants.] 

Allosorus  erispus  and  other  British  Perns.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  Trench  (p.  478),  who  states  that  tins  fern  does  not  thrive  well  with 
him,  I  beg  to  say  tha,t  I  cultivate  a  number  of  hardy  British  ferns,  and 
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I  pursue  one  uniform  jjlan  with  all  of  them.  I  procm-e  them  from 
their  native  habitats,  and  treat  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  according 
to  their  natural  requirements.  The  Allosorus  crispns  does  well  with 
me.  I  dig  it  up  with  a  part  of  the  earth  about  it  in  which  it  has 
been  growing ;  if  on  a  piece  of  rock  or  stone,  which  sometimes 
happens,  I  lift  the  whole  if  I  can,  and  transfer  it  to  ray  gi-eenhouse, 
sometimes  placing  it  in  a  pot,  and  at  others  on  the  top  of  a  sandstone, 
with  a  little  more  earth  of  a  sandy,  porous  character  about  it,  giving 
just  enough  of  water  to  keep  it  healthy,  and  it  invariably  does  well. 
It,  however,  requii-es  a  little  shade,  and  very  little  root  moisture.  I 
have  several  of  the  more  fragile  sorts  of  ferns  growing  outside,  entirely 
shaded  by  bushes  and  trees.  Such  as  I  procure  from  the  interstices 
of  rocks.caves,  gullies,  and  waterfalls,  I  treat  thus,  and  the  rain,  as  it 
descends  through  the  branches,  falls  on  them  in  the  form  of  "  spray," 
resembling  what  they  receive  in  their  natural  habitats.  It  is  worth 
observing,  that  I  generally  find  them  in  a  north-eastern  exposure,  and 
X  plant  them  in  a  like  situation.  I  protect  several  from  snails,  &c. 
Hymenophyllums  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  Trichomaues, 
viz.,  moderate  heat,  a  close  atmosphere,  shade,  and  a  porous  soil. 
They  do  vei-y  well  covered  with  bell-glasses,  or  kept  in  a  case. 
Polypodium  Dryopteris  does  uncommonly  well  with  me ;  it  is  an 
elegant  fern.  I  have  one  in  a  pot  edged  with  the  AUosorns  crispns, 
a  combination  which  looks  beautiful  when  covered  with  a  bell-glass. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  came  upon  a  lino  plant  of  Allosorus  crispns, 
about  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  embedded  in  a  heap  of  stones 
and  earth ;  in  fact,  it  was  adhering  to  a  sandstone.  The  fronds  are 
about  four  inches  in  length  ;  but  the  general  altitude  is  much  higher. 
I  plant  high  in  the  pot  or  ground,  and  on  no  account  do  I  ever  mix 
lime  with  the  mould  in  planting. — S.  K.  Axdehso.v,  Duncon  Garden, 
Vitmfries,  N.B. 

Iia"wiis  of  Savin  Juniper.— At  Odessa  the  climate  in  summer 
is  often  torrid,  the  soil  is  dusty,  and  dries  up  to  a  great  depth, 
liawns  are  impossible  in  these  light  and  burning  sands.  Monsieur 
Cortazzi,  a  rich  merchant,  who  possesses  a  charming  villa  on  the  sea- 
shore ne.ir  Odessa,  has  found  a  most  ingenious  remedy  for  this 
difficulty,  which  I  have  only  seen  tried  by  him.  A  great  part  of  his 
lawns  are  of  the  two  varieties  of  Savin  Juniper — J.  Sabina  cupres- 
sifolia  and  J.  S.  tamariscifolia.  These  shrubs  are  planted  when  C|uite 
young  very  near  each  other  ;  they  are  laid  down  and  trampled  on, 
and  each  year  they  .are  rolled  ;  they  are  thus  forced  to  creep  uniformly 
on  the  ground,  and  they  form,  during  the  gi-eatest  droughts,  the  most 
beautiful  dark.green  lawns  imaginable. — Ed.  AncM,  in  "rillii^tra- 
//im.  Horticolc." 

On  Planting  Asters. — I  was  walking  through  a  nui-aei-y  the 
other  day  and  I  saw  two  men  preparing  beds  for  Asters  on  a  piece 
of  soil  that  had  been  recently  dug.  They  had  formed  eight  beds, 
al]0ut  four  feet  wide,  and  I  should  think  they  were  fifteen  yards 
long.  Paths  were  dug  between  each  bed  about  six  inches  deep,  the 
soil  from  which  was  put  on  the  beds  and  then  raked  level.  Each 
had  a  piece  of  stick,  eight  inches  long,  to  measure  the  distances 
and  to  make  the  holes.  This  was  done  all  over  the  bed ;  and 
then  they  fillod  tho  holes  up  mth  water,  which  to  me  seems  an 
expensive  operation.  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  what 
advantage  this  has  over  the  usual  plan  of  planting  ? — An  Amateur, 
Cnuhrld.jr. 

Cheiranthus  Marshallii. — Would  any  of  your  x'eaders  inform 
me  if  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  seeding  this  beautiful  spring 
llowerlng  perennial  ?  I  have  tried  it  under  various  conditions,  but 
without  success.  It  may  be  urged  that  seeding  is  of  little  moment, 
l)ecause  it  can  bo  so  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  I  readily 
admit  lliat,  but  if  it  could  be  got  to  seed  perclmuco  some  additional 
eoloui's  might  be  obtained  ;  ami,  what  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  some  that  would  llower  earlier  than  the  parent.  There  is 
no  hardy  ]>crennial  that  carries  in  tho  spring  such  an  efEectivo  mass  of 
I'l-ange-yellow  colour  as  docs  tliis  Cheiranthus,  but  as  tlie  flowers  do 
lint  expand  before  the  end  of  April,  it  is  too  late  for  actual  spring 
gardening.  It  is,  however,  nuist  useful  for  cut  (lowers,  as  they  are 
(lelieiuusly  scented.  Tho  old  pale  yellow  variety,  C.  ochroleucus,  is 
I  lind  much  more  common,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  effective  as  Marshallii; 
Imtli,  however,  are  deserving  of  a  prominent  place  in  every  garden 
wliere  a  fondness  for  spring  tlowers  ju'cvails. — A.  P. 

The  Wild  Garden.  -1  tliink  it  would  be  dcliK'htful  to  exchange 
wild  llowcrs  with  each  other.  The  woods  In  my  nclghbourhond 
contain  various  varieties,  none  of  whi(;h  T  plaided  In  my  wlhl  garden 
and  hnuse  with  greater  advantage  than  Denlaria  bulblfcra,  which 
abotnuls  In  a  wo(^d  here.  One  great  advantage  attending  t lie  phmting 
of  rare  wild  tlOwers,  is  being  able  to  stiuly  them  in  their  various 
stages  of  growth.  Nothing  is  more  provoking  than  making  an 
excursion  to  secure  some  floral  gem  and  finding  it  out  of  blossom  ; 
(lie  disapiioliitment  ceases,  however,  if  the  seeds  are  secured  instead, 
from  which  can  bo  formed  a  small  colony  in  our  own  gardens.     In 


Dorsetshire,  two  summers  ago,  I  found  a  Helianthemum  in  seed,  the 
leaves  of  which  did  not  appear  to  be  those  of  vulgare.  I  secured 
some  seeds,  and  sowed  them  last  summer ;  they  were  scarcely  ripe, 
but  one  has  developed  into  a  plant,  and  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  its 
blooming  to  determine  its  species.  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  a 
few  roots  of  Epilobium  angustifolium,  as  it  is  a  most  lovely  flower. — 
M.  P.,  Botany  CoUoije,  Kent. 

Green  Wild  Flowers. — Lovers  of  native  plants  have  been  cu- 
thusiastic  in  describing  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  colour  found  in  some 
of  om'  spring  flowers,  but  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  many  interesting 
and  beautiful  subjects  that  bear  greenish-coloured  blossoms.  One  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  of  these  is  the  Moschatel  (Adoxa  Mos- 
cliateUina),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  tho  hedgerows  and  copses  of 
the  Surrey  hills,  in  the  steep  lanes  of  Keut,  and  elsewhere.  In  moist, 
shady  situations,  its  green-tinted  flowers,  raised  above  its  leaves  of  a 
darker  green,  are  so  beautiful  that  it  seems  a  mystery  why  it  has  been 
so  inappropriately  named.  First  among  spiing  flowers,  however,  we  have 
the  Daphne  Laureola,  a  gi-aceful  little  shrub  that  bears  clusters  of  green 
blossoms.  Perhaps  the  most  lovely  of  all  green-flowering  plants,  how- 
ever, is  the  Herb  Paris  (Paris  quadi-ifoha),  which  is  remarkaljly  beautiful 
in  all  its  parts.  Although  not  very  common,  I  have  found  it  "this  spring 
grooving  abundantly  in  a  wood  in  Hertfordshire.  The  flowers,  as  they 
hang  back  then-  long  thin  sepals,  look  like  some  envious  foreign  spider 
or  "daddy  long-legs."  Again,  we  have  the  Spurges,  many  of  which 
are  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  others  of  a  yellowish  gi-een,  very  interest- 
ing to  examine  though  perhaps  rather  puzzling  to  beginners.  There 
is,  moreover,  the  Dog's  Mercury,  with  its  male  and  female  flowers ;  and 
several  kinds  of  trees  also  furnish  us  "u'ith  good  examples  of  beauty  iu 
the  shape  of  green  flowers. — M.  A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  aARDEN. 


Banksian  Roses  (see  p.  608).— I  saw  aDothev  plorions  show  of  Banksian 
roses  the  other  day  at  Linley  Hall,  near  Broseley.  They  covered  the  face  of  the 
house  to  tho  apex,  thirty-four  'feet  hij^h,  and  went,  I  don't  know  how  far 
over  the  roof.  "NVhat  glorious  ornaments  for  all  high  walls,  liouses,  &c. ! — W.  R. 

Aralia  japonica. — In  the  London  parks  this  fino  Aralia,  commonly,  but 
wi'iuixly.  lulled  A.  Sieboldi,  has  proved  a  very  hardy  plant  in  various  localities. 
1  noticed  a  mass  of  it  in  the  Regent's  Park  tho  other  day,  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  park.  It  looked  quite  healthy,  and  seemed  to  have  remained  out 
of  doors  nil  the  winter  unprotected.  As  aflne-lcayed  hardy  shrub  it  is  far  from 
sutRcienth'  known. — H.  V. 

Wall  Plants. — la  Coventry  the  other  day  I  saw  an  old  gate  pillar  crested 
with  a  fresh  and  bloom-whitened  tuft  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrage.  It  was  quite  at 
home  in  company  with  that  old  wall-haunter,  the  Stonecrop,  thus  proving  it  a 
good  wall  plant.  I  excluded  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  from  my  lists  ot  wall  plants 
in  "Hardy  Flowers,"  thinking  they  could  not  exist  on  walls.  Seed  of  the 
Mossy  Saxifrages  should  bo  sown  where  there  is  a  little  soil,  some  decayed 
moss,  or  half  rotten  moist  chinks,  in  which  to  root. — W.  R. 

Viola  corimta. — This  Viola  is  now  as  lovely  in  our  gardens  as  it  soon  will 
be  on  many  a  high  mountain  pasture  in  its  native  land,  long  covered  by  tho 
snow.  Few  plants  are  so  useful  in  the  spring  and  summer  garden.  A  belt  of 
it  at  Combo  Abbey,  more  than  six  hundred  feet  long,  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  things  I  have  seen.  The  effect  was  very  charming  when  tho  plants 
were  viewed  closely,  or  at  a  distance.— W. 

Clematis  montana.— This  valuable  hardy  climber,  and  its  fino  variety, 
C.  gi'aiidillora,  are  not  uncommonly  seen  on  walls  in  our  gardens  liacked  about 
and  trained  after  tho  orthodox  fashion,  but  they  are  not  soon  to  anything  like 
the  best  advantage  iu  this  way.  If  planted  so  that  thoy  may  trail  at  will  over 
bowers,  old  stumps,  small  dead  trees,  the  walls  of  sunk  fences,  Ac,  they  will 
form  a  most  charming  feature  in  the  garden  iu  May,  and  that  witliout  any  aid 
from  the  pnmer  or  trainer. — S. 

Tlie  Germander  Speedwell   (Veronica   Cliamiedrys).— This   little   wild 
plant,  which  forni.s  such  bright,  soft  masses  of  blue  in  hedgerows  and  by  road-  ■ 
sides,  is  better  worthy  of  culture  in  tho  spring  garden  than  a  pood  many  exoticft 
grown  therein.     It  is  n  perennial,  and  also  well  suited  for  a  place  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  rock-garden,  and  for  rockwork,  rough  s\iuny  banks,  &c. — W. 

Mildewed  Koses. — I  have  a  Mari'chal  Niel  Rose  under  glass,  and  can  perhaps 
give  your  cori-espundcnt  (see  p.  G02)  a  word  of  encouragement.  It  is  on  a  briar, 
and  not  yet  four  years  old;  it  covers  an  upright  trcUis  (which  has  light  on 
both  sides),  fourteen  feet  by  six  feet,  and  produced  upwards  of  three  hundred 
perfect  (lowers  within  the  last  month,  as  many  as  fifty  being  gatlicrod  and 
counted  one  morning.  It  is  an  cvorgi'een  Rose  in  the  house,  its  last  year's 
leaves  having  not  yet  all  fallen.  Its  treatment  i)rincipally  consists  in  cutting  away 
all  weak  shoots,  and  such  as  have  already  linwered,  and  taking  care  of  those  that 
are  strong  and  not  likely  to  make  laterals  in  the  autumn.  When  mildew  makes 
its  appearance,  as  it  often  docs, it  is  immediately  washed  oiY\\'ith  a  snongennd  soft 
soap  water,  made  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
This  is  finite  as  olTectual  us  sulphur,  anil  loaves  no  marks.  The  soft  8oap  should 
always  bo  dissolved  in  cold  water,  a  hint  for  which  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Tillerj*. 
— Wn.M.vM  T,\,vi.OR,  Loiujlcul. 

The  Pansy.— ^Vllat  a  glorious  mass  of  early  spring  flowers  tho  Pansy  pro* 
duces  when  grown  in  a  suitable  soil  and  sitmition  !  1  have  here,  at  the  present 
time,  a  long  west  border  covered  with  its  llowers,  nud  it  is  haixlly  possible  in 
Ajiril  and  May  to  find  a  more  enjoyable  sijiht  in  the  way  of  hardy  llowers.  On 
looking  at  thoin  on  a  bright  sunny  day,  all  their  smiling  faces  seem  looking  at 
yini.  and  Ihoir  odour  is  strongest  at  tliat  time.  Tliis  border  was  sown  some  five 
or  six  yours  ago,  with  the  seeds  of  some  of  Ihc  best  I^clgian  fancy  varieties, 
mixed  with  seeds  of  good  named  sorts.  Every  year  since,  in  summer,  after  tho 
Tansies  have  done  M<nvering,  astei"s,  stocks,  and  glailioluses  have  been  plauteil, 
but  the  ranwies  still  keep  hold  of  the  groimd.  ami  in  tho  spring  the  scedhngs 
carpet  it  with  tlieir  llowcrs.  I  have  been  enabled  tn  select  some  good  bedding 
kinds  of  new  colonrs  from  tho  immense  (pianlity  of  seedlings  grown  every 
spring  iu  this  border.  Kvory  autumn,  a  top-dressing  of  rich  rotten  manure  is 
given,  which  mixes  amonjfst  tho  seedlings  and  keeps  them  vigorous.— Wili.i.^m 
TiLLKRY,  }\'dbeck. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LAWS,  COURTS,  AND  OFFICIALS 
OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  FORESTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  E.  S.  ROSCOE,  ESQ.,  BAKRISTER-AT-LAW. 
Ajiong  the  odd  features  of  this  transitional  age,  the  earnestness  which 
land  reformers  display  in  preserving  commons  and  forests  in  then-  primi- 
tive condition  is  very  marked— men  who  at  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  endeavour  to  show  that  new  social  movements  necessitate  new 
tenures  and  divisions  of  land,  yet  move  heaven  and  earth  to  revive  old 
privileges  and  old  forms  of  procedure,  in  order  to  prevent  certain  kinds  of 
property  from  losing  any  of  their  ancient  and  almost  forgotten  attributes. 
The  latest,  and  one  may  almost  say  the  most  remai-kable  instance  of  this 
spirit  of  renovation,  was  the  assembling  of  the  forgotten  though  not  quite 
obsolete  Court  of  Attachments  of  Epping  Forest  on  the  26th  of  last 
September ;  a  singular  attempt  to  use  legal  machinery,  which  oui-  ancestors 
employed  chiefly  to  crush  the  lower  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  those  very 
persons  who  in  former  days  suffered  most  from  its  powers.  And  since 
this  court  was  held  much  has  been  heard  about  various  forestal  courts, 
which  are  being  revived  at  the  instigation  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
for  the  object  of  preserving  Epping  Forest  as  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment for  ever ;  but  shortly  we  may  hope  to  see  this  end  atta,ined  by  an 
Act  of  ParUament.*  It  may  be  seasonable,  therefore,  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  forestal  laws  and  customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ground- 
work of  the  present  game  laws,  which  will  soon  be  known  only  to  the 
black-letter  lawyer  and  the  antiquary. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  we  should  probably  find  that  most  people  form 
then-  notions  of  a  forest  and  forest  life  from  the  opening  scene  in 
"  Ivanhoe,"  where  Gurth,  the  swineherd,  is  discovered  among  the  green 
glades  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  from  those  peeps  of  outlaws'  life  which 
Scott  gives  us  in  the  rude  hut  of  Friar  Tuck  and  the  sylvan  throne  of 
Eobin  Hood,  and  that  the  elaborate  and  severe  system  by  which  the  sixty- 
eight  EngUsh  forests  were  iniled  is  practically  unknown. 

Old  writerst  define  a  forest  as  "  a  certain  territory  or  circuit  of  woody 
gi-ounds  and  pastures,  known  in  its  boimds  and  privileges  for  the  peaceable 
being  and  abiding  of  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of  forest  chase  and  warren,  to 
be  under  the  king's  protection  for  his  princely  delight;"  and  this  "  cu-ouit 
of  woody  ground"  was  surroxmded  by  clear  spaces  called  "purlieus,"  also 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  forestal  authorities,  and  ooirld  contain,  as  we 
see  above,  chases,  parks,  and  warrens ;  for  it  was,  to  quote  again  the  quaint 
language  of  the  mediaeval  commentators,  "  the  highest  franchise  of  princely 
pleasure,"  watched  over  by  special  ofiicers,  who  administered  special  laws 
in  their  own  courts.  A  chase,  on  the  contrary,  when  separated  from  a  forest, 
was  under  the  common  law  only  ;  so  also  was  a  park  or  inclosed  space,  and 
a  warren,  which,  however,  was  a  home  only  for  hares,  coneys,  pheasants, 
and  partridges,  and  not  for  larger  game.  And  to  perceive  how  important  a 
part  forests  and  hunting  fonned  in  the  social  system  of  our  ancestors,  we 
have  but  to  glance  at  the  Statute  Book,  which  is  full  of  laws  upon  the 
subject,  most  of  them  based  upon  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  passed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  which  consohdated,  or  rather  codi- 
fied, the  various  unwritten  rules  and  customs  by  which  the  forests  had 
before  been  governed,  and  formed  a  less  though  stUl  extremely  stringent 
measure  for  the  guidance  of  the  tyrannical  foresters ;  for,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  it,  there  was — 

"  A  noose  for  his  neck  who  a  snare  should  contrive ; 
"Who  skinned  a  dead  buck  was  himself  skirm'd  alive.'* 

The  laws  subsequent  to  this  charter  genei'aUy  explain  or  modify  it,  or 
endeavour  to  restrain  the  rapacity  and  bi-utaUty  of  the  keepers ;  wlule  the 
most  modem  Act::,  have  usually  been  passed  to  abolish  the  forestal 
jurisdiction,  to  destroy  the  forests  themselves,  and  to  vest  the  manage- 
ment of  those  which  are  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests. 

But  to  pass  on  to  the  actual  laws  and  ofBoers  of  the  forest,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  lowest  of  the  actual  tribunals  for  the  administration  of 
forestal  justice  was  the  Court  of  Attachment,  held  every  forty  days, 
presided  over  by  the  "Verderers,  and  very  similar  in  its  functions  to  a 
modern  gi'and  jui'v.  When  the  .judges  had  assembled,  the  Foresters  and 
Rangers  appeared  and  made  their  presentments  de  i-iridi  ef  reiiatione  as 
to  the  state  of  the  "  vert  "  and  venison  of  the  forest ;  the  "  vert  "  com- 
prising in  forestal  language  "hautbois,"  "  sous  bois,"  and  "  special  vert " 
(pear,  crab  trees,  and  hawthorns),  in  fact,  every  green  leaf,  great  or  small, 
for  not  only  must  the  deer  have  tender  shoots  to  feed  upon,  and  a  refuge 
from  the  wind  and  sun,  but  it  was  also  "  a  pleasant  prospect  for  a  prince 
to  see  stately  trees  which  grace  the  forest." 

When  all  the  presentments  had  been  given  in,  the  Verderers  proceeded 
to  hear  evidence  as  to  the  tmth  of  the  facts  which  they  alleged,  and  in 
every  instance,  when  the  case  appeared  to  be  %>rhna  facie  true,  it  was 
referred  for  more  complete  investigation  to  the  tribunal  which  stood  next 
in  order— the  Ceurt  of  Swainmote.  Here,  also,  the  Verderers  were  the 
judges,  but  assisted  by  a  jury  consisting  of  those  who  held  laud  or  lived 
within  the  bounds  of  the  forest— men  of  substance— and  of  certain  of  the 
forestal  oflicials.  The  number  was  not  iixed,  but  it  was  usually  eighteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-four.  It  assembled  three  times  in  a  year,  in  June 
fifteen  days  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  fifteen  days  before 
Michaelmas,  and  again  about  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  winter,  and 
there  was  scarcely  an  offence  against  actual  woodland  law  which  was  not 
within  its  cognizance  ;  the  slayer  of  deer,  the  stealer  of  herons'  eggs,  the 
burner  of  gorse,  the  man  who  pastured  his  goats  for  too  long  a  time  on 
one  piece  of  green  sward,  and  the  tyrannical  forester  especially,  were 

*  The  Epping  Forest  Amendment  Act,  1872.    There  is  also  a  Bill  iiitroclnced  by 
tiie  Cori:ioration  of  London  with  the  same  object. 
t  Manwood's  "  Forest  Laws,"  4th  edition,  1717. 


each  and  all  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction.  Theoretically,  every  sentence 
upon  any  unfortuate  ofi"ender  which  was  pronounced  by  this  subordinate 
court  required  a  ratification  by  the  High  Forestal  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
Justice  Seat.  This  was  the  court  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  of  the 
Forest,  who  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge  of  all  the  lore  connected  with 
forests  and  with  the  chase.*  The  first  ceremony  which  took  place  when 
this  high  oSicial  had  opened  his  court  was  an  assembling  of  all  the 
foresters,  each  of  whom,  humbly  kneeling,  deUvered  up  to  the  justice  his 
horn,  who  thereupon  dehvered  it  again  to  the  suppUant  upon  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  fine.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  high  ofiicial  was  very  extensive, 
embracing  not  only  grants  of  licence  to  hnnt,t  appeals  from  the  Court  of 
Swainmote  and  direct  offences — eighty-four  in  number — against  positive 
forestal  laws,  but  also  indirect  crimes,  such  as  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
any  court  or  ofiicial,  a  tyrannical  jurisdiction  which  the  judge  did  not  fail 
to  use,  as  the  following  example  will  sufficiently  show. 

In  the  year  1632,  a  certain  Sir  Charles  Howard  was  charged  before  the 
Court  of  Swainmote  with  cutting  timber  in  an  unlawful  manner.  Like 
many  who  nowadays  make  use  of  or  come  within  the  power  of  the  law,  he 
was  much  dissatisfied  with  its  operation,  or  mth  those  who  administered 
it.  It  may  be  rightly,  or  perhaps  with  the  same  amount  of  reason  that 
SheUey  had  when  he  wi-ote  his  well-known  Unes  to  Lord  Eldon,  and 
painted  that  venerable  Tory  as  the  most  heartless  of  villains  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  said  openly  that  things  were  carried  against  him  with  a  high  hand,  and 
that  his  case  should  be  heard  of  in  another  place.  Thereupon  he  was 
brought  before  the  Justice  Seat,  was  fined  £100,  and,  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  pay  this  sum,  was  committed  to  prison.  And  this  happened 
long  after  the  days  when  the  administration  of  forestal  law  in  its  severest 
form  had  passed  away. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  forestal  courts,  we  will  shortly 
mention  the  officials  who  administered  the  law,  or  acted,  so  to  speak, 
as  the  police  and  guardians  of  the  forest  and  its  inmates.  Highest  in 
rank  comes  the  Justiciarius  Itinerans  Forestse  citra  Trentam,  the  judge 
of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  The  first  was  appointed  by  Henry  II., 
A.D.  1184 ;  and  the  last  who  filled  this  post,  one  much  coveted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  the  Earl  of  Holland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  There 
was  also  another  chief  justice  for  the  parts  beyond  the  Trent,  but  he  was 
a  man  celebrated  rather  for  his  high  lunk  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws ;  indeed,  it  was  almost  an  honorary  post,  and  shows  very  clearly 
how  little  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  England  was  actually  respected 
among  the  almost  independent  nobles  of  the  North,  each  of  whom 
governed  his  own  domains,  whether  forest  or  village  or  cultivated  land, 
much  after  his  own  will.  Next  was  an  official  whose  duties  were 
light,  and  whose  rank  also  seems  to  have  been  almost  honorary — the 
chief  warden  of  the  forest.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  verderers,  men 
of  standing  chosen  by  the  county,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  chiefly 
acted  as  judges  in  the  forestal  courts ;  regarders,  twelve  in  number, 
whose  principal  duty  was  to  inspect  the  forest  and  its  purUeus,  and 
take  note  of  damage  to  the  wood  and  of  encroachments  from  without. 
But  these  are  not  all  of  the  rulers  of  the  forest.  The  foresters  had  more 
actual  power  than  any  we  have  yet  enumerated ;  they  held  their  post  for 
hfe,  or  during  their  good  beha\iour,  which  often  meant  until  the  king 
saw  fit  to  substitute  for  one  baron  another  who  had  recommended  himself 
by  some  courtly  or  knightly  service.  It  was  not  only  a  personal  office, 
but  one  which  could  be  held  in  fee,  that  is,  attached  to  land  or  to  a 
barony,  or  even  in  right  of  a  wife,  and  in  the  former  case  could  be 
forfeited,  as  happened,  to  take  one  instance  only,  to  Roger  Bigot,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  forester  of  the  Forest  of  Pickering.  But  when  we  discover 
the  power  which  belonged  to  these  foresters,  the  elaborate  machinery 
of  the  courts  already  described  seems  little  better  than  a  mockery,  for 
they  could  summarily  arrest  any  offender  against  the  laws  of  the  forest, 
then  and  there  imprison  him  in  the  deepest  drmgeons  of  their  strongest 
castle,  with  the  knowledge  only  of  then-  lawless  servants,  and  then  the 
unfortunate  man  could  not  be  released  except  by  a  special  writ  from  the 
King,  or  the  Chief  Justice  in  Eyi'e,  before  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
appear.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  these  forest  laws  appeared 
to  our  poorer  ancestors  solely  as  instruments  to  aid  the  great  barons  in 
schemes  of  robbery  or  revenge. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  these  foresters  canied  things 
with  so  high  a  hand  that  their  duties  became  the  subject  of  fm-ther 
enactments ;  and  to  curb  their  jjower  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  III.,  c.  8,  was 
passed,  which  defined  the  four  occasions  when  a  man  was  liable  to  sum- 
mary arrest.  These  were,  if  he  was  taken  in  "  manner"  or  "  dogdraw," 
that  is,  if  his  hoimd  was  actually  dragging  off  a  wounded  animal ;  when 
hidden  with  bow  or  greyhound  behind  a  tree,  with  his  quarry  in  sight. 

The  subordinate  officials,  whom  it  suffices  merely  to  mention,  were  the 
Riding  Forester,  who  rode  before  the  king  should  he  hunt  in  the  forest  j 
the  Rangers  and  Bailiffs  of  walks,  who  may  be  best  described  as  under- 
keepers  of  the  game  ;  and  the  Woodwards  and  Agistors,  who,  as  their 
names  respectively  show,  were  the  guardians  of  the  trees  and  the  pasturage 
in  and  around  the  forest. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  elaborate  machinery  by  which  our  ancestral 
nobles  governed  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests  and  preserved  their  game ; 
and  all  these  laws  and  rules,  and  the  minor  matters  connected  with  them, 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  social  history  of  mediaeval  England,  and 
deserve  a  more  careful  study  than  is  usually  allotted  to  them.  But  most 
strange  it  is  to  see,  at  a  time  when  there  is  great  difficulty  in  retaining 
even  the  very  remnants  of  these  laws,  an  endeavom-  to  revive  in  a  suburban 
hotel  those  ancient  courts  once  held  in  wooded  glades,  and  whose  very 
names  recall  the  great  forests  and  woods  of  England. — Fii'ld. 

*  Case  of  Hundred  of  Wargi-ave,  1  Jones,  Reports,  267. 
t  The  Queen  v.  Conycrs,  8  Queen's  Bench  (.SW). 
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ASPECTS     OF     VEGETATION, 


RIVER-BANK  SCENERY  EST  MADAGASCAR. 
JIadagascae,  tbe  coast  surface  of  which  is  for  the  most  part 
tlat,  has  an  interior  richlywooded  and  mountainous,  iivith  here 
and  there  lakes,  rivers,  and  -n-ell-watered  yalleys.  To  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of 
river-bank  scenery  in  that  island : — 

"  The  morning  was  fine  and  eool,  the  water  sm.ooth,  and  the 
sceuer3'  on  both  sides  exhibited  new  forms  of  vegetation  in 
great  luxuriance.  The  country  ou  the  right  was  flat,  in  many 
parts  planted  with  sugar  cane.  The  banks  on  the  opposite 
side  were  high  and  steep.  Here  the  singularly  rich  and  stately 
rofia  palm,  Sagus  laiifia,  was  so  abundant  and  conspicuous  as 
to  impart  something  of  the  character  of  its  own  graceful  fonn 
to  the  sui'rounding  scenery.      While  thus   sailing   smoothly 


Lindley  have  thus  spoken  of  A.  "Wallichii ; — '  One  of  the  finest 
plants  ever  introduced.  And  when  loaded  with  its  magnificent 
flowers,  we  think  nothing  can  exceed  its  grandeur.'  I  had 
seen  a  good-sized  plant  growing  freely  at  Maiu-itius,  but  here 
it  was  in  its  native  home,  lirxuriatiug  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  its  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  its  broad-leaved  branches 
stretching  over  the  water,  and  its  large,  pink,  globular,  com- 
posite flowers,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  flne  down-covered  stalk,  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in 
length.  These  hanging  by  hundreds  along  the  course  of 
the  stream,  surpassed  an3-thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  or 
could  possibly  have  imagined.  I  frequently  met  with  the 
Astrapa^a  afterwards,  but  always  growing  near  the  water, 
and  its  branches  frequently  stretching  over  a  lake  or  river." 
In  further  describing  the  scenery  of  Madagascar,  Mr.  Ellis 
states,  in  reference  to  forests,  that  they  spread  over  the  most 
unequal  groimd,  covering  mountain   ridges,  steep  precipices. 


Kivcr-bank  Scenery  in  Madagascar. 


along,  we  passed  several  patches  of  the  l)cautiful  Nymphrea 
ca^nilca  in  blossom ;  and  1  do  not  remember  ever  exi)ci-icncing 
more  deeply  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  produced 
liy  new,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  aspects  of  nature,  than  during 
my  excursion  on  this  charming  water. 

".M'tcr  proceeding  about  a  couple  of  hours,  and  passing  the 
high  laud  on  our  left,  wo  entered  a  narrow  creek  between  liigh 
banks  of  clay.  Several  birds  here  attracted  my  notice.  But 
my  attention  was  chielly  arrested  by  the  (lowers  on  the  banks 
(if  the  narrow  stream,  amongst  them  a  plant  which  looked  like 
a  variety  of  herbaceous  hibiscus,  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
and  a  gigantic  arum,  A.  costatum,  or  A.  colocasia,  which  grew 
by  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  so  near  that  1  could  reach  them  on  both  sides  as  we  passed 
along.  But  the  most  mag7uficent  objects  wore  the  fine  trees 
of  Astrapioa  Wallichii,  or  viscosa.  The  name  of  this  Malagasy 
plant  was  derived  from  the  word  tor  lightning,  on  account  of 
the  brilliancy  of  its  Mowers;  and   Sir  Jose|)h    I'axton  and   Dr. 


and  broad  or  narrow  valleys.  "  ]\rany  of  the  trees,"  he  say.-^. 
"  are  of  stupendous  magnitude,  apparently  of  hard  wood  and 
slow  growth,  excepting  some  of  the  Domboyas,  which  were 
magnificent  trees.  I  noticed  but  few  orchids,  or  parasitical 
plants  of  any  kind ;  but  creepers  were  abundant.  Amongst 
them,  some  singularly  curious  bamboos.  Oi  one  kind  the 
cane  was  almost  as  small  as  a  quill,  with  a  circle  of  fine  small 
branches  or  leaves  around  every  joint,  the  joints  being  not 
more  than  five  or  six  mehes  apart.  The  long  slender  canes 
were  often  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  hanging  pendent  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  or  stretching  in  graceful  curves  from 
tree  to  tree  along  the  sides  of  the  i-oad." 

Some  beantifid  Lycopodiums,  it  is  stated,  grow  along  the 
margins  of  the  water,  and  even  in  some  places  may  be  found 
our  own  royal  fern  (Osmunda  regalis).  A  species  of  Platy- 
cerium,  or  Stag's-horn  feru.  also  ornaments  the  stems  of  some 
of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  ferns  of  other  kinds  arc  not  at  all 
uncommon  in  ^ladaiiascar. 
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CULTUEE  OF  LUOULIA  GRATIS  SQ£A. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ivinter-flowering  con- 
servatory plants  in  cultivation,  forming,  when  planted  out  in 
about  equal  portions  of  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  large 
bushes  eight  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and  filling  the  house 
vrith  delicious  fragrance  in  November  and  December.  Some 
years  ago,  I  had  charge  of  a  conservatory,  in  which  several 
large  plants  of  Luculia  were  growing  beautifully  in  the 
borders  ;  for,  although  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  really  good 
specimen  in  a  pot,  yet  when  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  a  well- 
drained  border,  it  grows  as  freely  as  a  willow.  The  great 
thing  is  to  prune  well  back  after  fiowering ;  if  this  is  not 
done,  the  plant  rambles  up,  soon  gets  naked  at  the  bottom, 
and  does  not  flower  so  well.  It  often  makes  three  or  four 
feet  of  wood  in  one  season,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  therefore  it  is  important  to  facilitate  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  as  much  as  possible,  by  exposure  to 
light  and  by  reducing  the  supply  of  water  in  August  and 
September. 

The  Luculia  also  makes  a  gTand  plant  for  covering  the  back 
wall  of  the  conservatory,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to 
the  space  it  will  cover.  Liquid  manure  made  from  soot,  and 
given  clear  during  the  flowering  and  growing  period,  adds  to 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  imparts  a  rich  dark 
green  tint  to  its  foliage.  The  syringe  or  conservatory  engine 
should  be  used  frequently  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  About 
the  same  treatment  that  suits  camellias  for  blooming  about 
Chi'istmas  will  also  suit  the  Luculia. 

A  really  good  specimen  of  this  Luculia  in  a  pot  is  not  often 
met  with,  and  the  reason  probably  is,  because  the  plant  is 
usually  encouraged  to  flower  before  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  the  future  specimen.  And  until  it  is  well 
established  in  a  good-sized  pot,  it  seems  rather  impatient  of 
being  out  back ;  plants  t.re,  therefore,  allowed  to  flower  without 
being  subjected  to  cutting,  and  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  after- 
wards to  induce  a  bushy  habit.  In  commencing  to  form 
a  specimen,  begin  with  a  young  healthy  plant,  keep  it 
growing  in  what  is  called  an  intermediate  house,  and  per- 
sistently pinch  or  rub  out  the  leading  buds  till  a  good 
foundation  for  the  future  specimen  is  formed.  Do  not 
allow  it  to  flower  till  this  object  has  been  attained,  and  the 
plant  will  be  longer  lived  in  consequence.  When  potting  is 
necessary,  give  a  good  liberal  shift.  What  is  termed  among 
plant  growers  "  the  one-shift  system  "  is  well  adapted  for  the 
Luculia,  but  then  special  care  is  required  in  watering  and  the 
drainage  must  be  perfect.  Although  when  making  its  growth 
the  Luculia  delights  in  liberal  supplies  of  water,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  stagnation  at  the  root  produces  ill  health,  from 
which  there  is  little  or  no  recovery. 

The  best  soil  for  pot  culture  is  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and 
one-third  fibry  peat,  with  a  dash  of  fine  charcoal.  The  soil 
should  be  well  broken  ^ip,  and  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve 
without  extracting  the  fibre.  Pot  firmly  ;  loose  potting  encour- 
ages rapid  growth,  but  this  is  often  inimical  to  the  formation 
of  a  good  specimen. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young  side- 
shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  placed  under  a  bell-glass  in  a 
cool  place^till  callused,  then  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom'heat.  It 
may  also  be  increased  by  means  of  layers.  E.  Hobday. 


UTRICULARIA  MONTANA. 
Xn  arboreal  or  epiphytical  TJtricularia  is  a  pheuonienou  as  excep- 
tional  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  are  the  flying-fish,  tree-frog,  land- 
crab,  and  sinailar  anomalies  in  the  wide  domain  of  animatedliature. 
Such  a  plant-wouder  we  have  in  th.-)  recently-introduced  Utricularia 
montana — an  acquisition  to  our  collections,  and  worthy  of  extended 
cultivation,  not  alone  for  its  botanical  interest,  but  on  account  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  its  delicate  flowers.  Any  one  seeing,  for  the  fii-st 
time,  this  plant  in  flower  would  be  likely  to  smile  sceptically  if  told 
it  belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the  curious  little  Bladder-worts 
(Utricularia)  of  our  pools  and  ditches.  The  fact  is  so,  nevertheless, 
and  our  modest  little  aquatics  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  this 
exotic  relative,  which,  ignoring  the  homes  and  habits  of  its  kind, 
eschewing  the  pool  and  the  marsh,  finds  its  congenial  feeding.grouud 


high  up  on  the  mossy  trunks  of  trees  in  Trinidad,  St.  Tincent,  and 
elsewhere.  In  habit,  mode  of  growth,  and  the  aspect  of  its  flowers 
it  simulates  and  rivals  some  of  the  prettiest  of  epiphytical  Orchidaceai 
— Phatenopsids,  for  instance.  In  fact,  when  seen,  for  the  first  time, 
in  flower  and  growing  in  orchid-fashion,  even  an  accomplished  plants- 
man  might  be  taken  in,  and  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  pretty 
orchid !" 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  since  this  lovely  and  interesting 
little  rarity  found  Its  way  to  Europe.  Scarcely  was  it  introduced 
than,  thanks  to  the  never-tiring  energy  of  Dr.  Moore,  a  plant  was 
secured  for  Glasnevin,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
admiring  it  in  flower  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past 
mouth.  The  plant  is  a  stemless  epiphyte,  with  pale  green,  entire, 
narrow  lanceolate  leaves,  from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  leaves 
spring  from  a  fascicle  of  oval,  hollow,  green,  semi-transparent 
tubers,  formed  on  wiry  fibrils,  which  bear  at  intervals  minute 
bladders  or  utricles,  similar  to  those  borne  by  our  home  species,  aud 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  slender 
curved  mry  scape,  and  may  number  from  one  to  five  or  more.  They 
are  very  large,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  pedicels  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  calyx  lobes  pale  yellowish  green. 
The  corolla  is  white,  with  a  large  yellow  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the 
lower  fip,  the  upper  lip  or  hood  is  roundish,  with  a  truncated  base. 
The  lower  lip  is  twice  the  size  of  the  upper,  very  full  and  prominent 
in  the  centre,  closing  the  throat  and  concealing  the  anthers ;  the  spur 
is  a  stout  curved  horn-shaped  body,  nearly  an  inch  long,  of  the  gam  e 
colour  as  the  corolla. 

As  regards  multiplication  and  growth,  both  seem  to  be  of  the 
easiest  kind.  The  former  is  effected  by  means  of  stolons,  which  are 
f i-eely  produced  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  strawberry.  At 
Glasnevin  it  accommodates  itself  and  flowers  freely,  treated  either 
as  an  epiphyte,  and  grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  or  as  an  ordinary 
pot  plant  in  light,  open  soil.  The  flrst  mode,  however,  seems  to 
commend  itself  as  being  the  most  desirable  way  of  growing  it ;  for, 
as  we  understand,  that  in  its  native  haunts  the  plant  shows  to  most 
advantage  when  growing  on  trees,  so  in  our  plant-houses  its  effect 
will  be  enhanced  when  grown  as  an  epiphyte  or  in  a  suspended 
basket.  With  regard  to  temperature,  it  requires,  we  beUeve,  the 
heat  of  the  stove,  but  as  it  is  found  not  alone  in  Trinidad  and  other 
islands  of  the  West  Indies,  but  in  New  Grenada  and  Peru,  it  may 
very  probably  be  grown  successfully  in  an  intermediate  house  where 
the  heat  is  very  moderate. — Irish  Farmers'  Gazette. 


A  REVISION  OF  THE  GENUS  DRAOiENA. 

BY   DB.    EEGEL. 

(Continued  from  p.  637.) 

DBACiENA  LATIFOLIA  (kGL.) 

Leaves  broadly-lanceolate  or  elliptical-lanceolate,  from  '2| 
inches  to  3  inches  broad,  and  from  IJ  foot  to  If  foot  long.  In 
other  respects  like  D.  Rumphii.  Flowers  unknown.  Southern 
Africa. 

DRACAENA   DRACO. 

Stem  thick,  tree-like,  branching  at  the  top.  Leaves  sessile, 
concealing  the  internodes  of  the  stem  with  their  half -clasping 
bases,  crowded  together  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
and  stem,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated  into  a  sharp  point,  with- 
out a  midrib,  from  1  to  Ij  inch  broad,  and  from  1^  to  If  foot 
long.  Pauicle  terminal,  very  much  branched,  with  leaf -like 
bracts ;  ramifications  ternate.  Flowers  four  or  five  together, 
stalked.  Corolla  tubular,  whitish-green  on  the  outside,  white 
with'iu  ;  divisions  three  times  as  long  as  the  tube.  Canary 
Islands,  and  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and  other  tropical 
countries. 

Varieties — I),  strictifolia,  Hajme  (D.  canariensis,  Hort.), 
has  all  the  leaves  erect-patent  and  closely-set.  D.  laxifolia, 
Hayne  (D.  Draco,  Gopp.  and  Belg.  Hort.),  has  the  lower  leaves 
recurved-patent  and  the  rest  erect-patent.  D.  pendulifolia, 
Hayne  (D.  Boerhavi,  Ten.,  D.  Ombet  Kotschy  and  Peyi-itsch, 
pi.  Tiun.)  has  longer  leaves,  all  recurved-di-ooping  at  the 
extremities. 

DRACiBNA   SALICIEOIIA. 

A  low  much-branched  uuder-shrub,  with  the  habit  of 
D.  reflexa.  Stem  and  branches  flexuose,  about  -j  inch  in 
diameter,  clothed  with  leaves  from  the  base  or  from  the 
middle  up.  Leaves  recurved-patent,  linear-lanceolate,  not  con- 
cealing the  internodes  of  the  stem  with  their  half-clasping 
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bases,  f  iach  broad  and  from  Sj  to  SJ  feet  long,  undulated, 
and  without  a  mid-i-ib.     Floiivers  unknown.     Java. 

Synonyms — Cordylinc  salicifolia  (Gopp) ;  Dracajna  liuifolia 
(Hort.);  D.  flexilis  (Hurt.);  D.  flexuosa  (Hort.)  ;  D.  reflexa 
var.  (C.  Koch). 

DUACJiSA   SURCULOSA   (lIXDL.) 

Khizome  emitting  several  slender,  jointed,  culm-like,  half- 
.shruljby  stems,  from  1  to  2  feet  high.  Leaves  almost  in  whorls, 
oljlong-lauceolatc,  or,  less  frequently,  elliptical-lanceolate, 
narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  channeled  stalk  2  or  3 
lines  in  length,  acuminate  at  the  point,  with  a  mid-rib  which 
i.s  sunken  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  but  prominent 
underneath,  striated  with  veins,  from  f  inch  to  li  inch  long 
and  from  3  to  4  inches  broad;  joints  of  the  stem  below  the 
whorls  of  leaves  covered  with  a  clasping  lanceolate  acuminate 
scale  which  is  leafless,  scarious,  marked  with  longitudinal 
veins,  and  very  persistent.  Eaceme  terminal,  simple,  corym- 
bose. Flowers  solitary,  on  thread-like  stalks,  i  inch  long; 
bracts  shoi'ter  than  the  pedicels ;  corolla  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  sometimes  an  inch  long ;  tube  slender, 
cylindi-ical ;  divisions  linear,  as  long  as  the  tube.  Tropical 
Africa. 

A  variety,  D.  s.  maculata  (Hook.),  has  the  leaves  marked 
with  yellowish-white  spots,  and  was  found  hj  Dr.  Mann  on  the 
banks  of  the  Old  Calabar  Eiver. 

DRAC.TSNA   NIGRA    (lIORT.    BEKOl.) 

Stem  more  or  less  flexuosc,  simple,  short,  covered  with 
leaves  at  the  top.  Scales  leafless,  soon  falling  at  the  lower 
joints.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  Ij  to  2  inches  broad,  and 
from  .J  to  (js  inches  long,  acuminate  (sometimes  obloug,  ellip- 
tical, 2i  inches  broad  and  5i-  inches  long,  and  shortly 
acuminate),  always  undulated,  attenuated  at  the  base  into  a 
channeled  stalk  from  i  to  1  inch  long,  with  a  slender  midrib 
and  more  prominent  longitudinal  nerves  and  striated  with 
veins. 

Raceme  terminal,  nearly  sessile,  sometimes  3  inches  long, 
tliickly  set  with  flowers,  solitary  or,  more  rarely,  two  racemes 
together.  Flowers  in  pairs  or  three  or  foirr  together,  with  a 
few  scarious  bracts,  the  lowest  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
pedicel.  Corolla  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour;  tube  cylindrical ; 
divisions  linear,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  tube.  Native 
country  unknown. 

A  variety,  D.  n.  maculata  (Cordyline  Siebokli,  var.  maculata, 
FI.  des  Serres),  has  the  leaves  marked  with  yellowish  spots. 

Synonyms  —  Dracuina  Fontauesiana  (Bgl.),  D.  elliptica 
(C.  Koch). 

DRAC.KXA    SPICATA    (rOXBRG.) 

Stem  shi'ubby,  erect.  Leaves  lanceolate,  lengthened-acumi- 
natc,  attenuated  at  the  base  into  a  channeled  clasping  stalk, 
which  is  sometimes  2  inches  long,  with  a  stout  midrib,  and 
striated  with  veins,  2.\  inches  broad,  and  from  8  to  12  inches 
long.  Scales  leafless,  solitary  at  the  lower  joints,  herbaceous, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  sometimes  3  inches  long,  oftoii persistent 
for  a  long  time.  Raceme  loose,  stalked,  terminal,  about  2 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  stalk.  Stalk  ascendmg,  3  to  5 
inches  long,  with  a  fascicle  of  herbaceous  bracts  at  the  base, 
and  loosely  set  with  other  scattered  acuminate  bracts.  Flowers 
solitary  (sometimes  three  together),  with  scarious  bracts  which 
are  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Corolla  becoming  ultimately 
twisted;  tube  thread-like,  cylindrical;  divisions  linear,  shorter 
tluui  the  tube.  I  have  seen  sijccimens  which  were  collected 
by  Ileyne  iu  the  East  Indies. 

Synonyms— Cordylinc  spicata  (Fl.  des  Serres),  D.  Wallichi 
(Ivnth).  ,,,    ,  . 


CIAUIJENIA  FORTUNEl. 
Of  tlio  many  lino  plants  for  which  wo  arc  iutlcbted  to  Mr.  Fortune, 
wo  think  that,  tested  by  a  jury  of  ladies,  this  would  bo  proiiouuceil 
the  lineat ;  tor  to  tho  size,  purity,  and  doublcness  of  tho  white 
camellia  this  plant  adds  tho  delicious  nrunia  for  which  tho  whole 
tribo  of  Gardenias  are  so  nuich  prized.  The  great  market  growcr.s 
who  cultlvato  Gardenias  by  thous.nnds  for  the  su|iply  of  bonqnct- 
makers  at  Covcnt  (larden,  fji'ow  them  principally  by  moans  of  tlii- 
hcat  of  rcrmcntinr;  matorial.-i.  Tho  general  plan  is  (o  have  a  pit 
fdled  with  spent  hops  from  the  brewers'  or  tan  Cor  bottom  heat,  and 


then  linings  of  stable  manui'e  around  the  sides  of  the  pit.  The  plants 
iu  the  growing  season  delight  in  a  brisk,  moist  temperature — indeed, 
from  the  commencement  until  near  the  maturation  of  the  growth,  they 
will  grow  iu  a  vapour  bath  strongly  impregnated  witii  ammonia ;  but 
to  matm'e  the  wood  and  set  the  flower  buds  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  exposed  to  a  drier  atmosphere  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Cuttings  of  the  Gardenia  strike  with  the  utmost  freedom  in  a  close, 
moist  temperatm-c,  vdth  some  bottom  heat.  Though  heat  from 
fermenting  material  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  cidtivation  of  this 
tribe  of  plants,  it  mast  not  be  supposed  that  they  will  not  grow  in 
ordinary  plant  stoves.  I  have  plants  so  treated  now  of  G.  Fortune!, 
G.  florida,  and  G.  florida  intermedia.  During  the  growing  season 
they  are  placed  in  the  closest  jiart  of  the  stove,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  manure  water.  "flTien  the  growth  is  complete  and  the  flower, 
buds  forming,  they  are  exposed  to  full  air,  and  for  months  I  keep 
them  in  a  cool  house  with  camellias.  AVhen  we  want  bloom  they 
will  be  removed  to  a  forcing  house,  and  there  remain  to  make  their 
growth.  As  a  forcing  plant,  to  come  into  bloom  in  March  and 
aftenvards,  I  know  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  Gardenia.  It  is  a 
universal  favoui-ite  with  all  who  know  it,  and  will  ever  remain 
so.  The  only  drawback  is  that  insect  pests  of  every  kind  have  a 
great  affection  for  it.  Mealy  bag,  white  and  bro\vn  scale,  thrips, 
and  red  spider,  each  grow  fat  and  multiply  upon  it.  The  best 
remedy  for  these  pests  is  to  lay  the  plants  upon  their  sides,  and  then 
syringe  them  when  iu  a  dormant  state  ivith  water  heated  to  120  ; 
then  follow  with  a  di'essing  of  Abyssinian  mixtm-e  of  full  strength, 
and  the  visitation  will  be  subdued,  if  not  eradicated.  The  kind 
mostly  grown  for  flower.market  pm'poses  is  G.  radicans.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  free-blooming  species,  and,  carefully  managed,  flowers  most 
profusely.  ^• 


PERMANENT  SHADE  FOR  GLASS  HOUSES. 
TuE  best  permanent  shade  for  plant  houses  is  linseed  oil  and 
sugar  of  lead,  iu  the  proportion  of  about  a  toaspoonful  of  the  lead 
to  a  quart  of  oil;  but  the  exact  tint  must  be  governed  by  the 
amount  of  shade  required.  Therefore  apply  the  lead  gradually,  and 
prove  it  upon  a  few  pieces  of  waste  glass  until  you  get  the  tint 
desired.  The  modus  opemndi  is  this ;  tirst  wash  the  glass  thoroughly 
clean,  and  then  (having  previously  prepared  the  oil  and  lead),  on  a 
dry  clear  morning,  take  the  oil  and  paint  as  thinly  as  possible  over 
the  glass  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush  ;  then  follow  with  what  tho 
painters  call  a  dust  brush,  loose  and  quite  dry,  and,  dabbing  it  gently 
on  the  oiled  portion,  impart  a  frosted  or  gronud-glass  appearance  to 
it.  An  ordinarj'  garden  labourer,  with  a  little  practice,  will  do  this 
veiy  nicely.  This  shading  will  stand  very  well  for  a  season,  and  if 
in  the  autumn  it  is  desired  to  remove  it,  that  may  be  readily  done 
by  washing  with  strong  pearlash  water.  For  some  plants,  such  as 
camellias,  oranges,  and  other  strong.foliaged  things,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  shading.  Many  years  ago, 
when  there  was  much  bother  about  the  scorclung  by  foreign,  sheet, 
and  other  interior  kinds  of  glass,  the  late  Mr.  Pince,  of  tho  E.-cetei' 
Nursery,  who  a  short  time  previously  had  put  up  a  large  camellia 
house,  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  made  short  work  of  the  scorching ;  I 
painted  tho  glass  all  over  vnth.  white  lead  paint,  and  1  foimd  where 
tho  paint  was  tlio  thickest  the  plants  did  the  best."  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  misihrectiou  about  the  light  necessary  for  plants. 
Wo  bring  them  from  all  parts  ot  tlie  world,  and,  without  giving  a 
thought  as  to  whether  then-  native  habitat  may  be  under  tho  shade 
of  larger  vegetation,  or  in  open  positions,  wo  stick  them  iu  the  full 
light,  and  then  grumble  because  they  do  not  grow  as  we  could 
wish.  W.P.A. 


Scottish  Orchid  Peat.— I  wish  to  know  if  Orcliia  peat  ciiu  bo  procuiyd  in 
Scotland  lis  goinl  as  ihiit  used  by  the  lli-st  English  Orchid  Krowers.  If  so, 
where  ?    .\lso  whcio  tho  best  silvoi'-simd  tor  goi-dcu  use,  is  to  be  bad  iu  Scot- 

luUtl. — MELKObK. 

Tobacco  Smoke.— Tobacco  smoko  is  a  good  servant  but  n  bad  master 
There  nvc  some  plants  that  never  got  used  to  it.  llany  Ferns  (csiiociolly  tho 
v.HiiiL,'  fronds),  Oloxinias,  faladiums,  &c.,  are  among  those  that  do  not  rclisli 
inhiii-eo.  Therefore,  when  Fcni.')  get  attacked  by  thrips  it  is  safer  to  wash  and 
dip,  than  to  smoke  them  ;  aud,  it  the  latter  must  lie  resorted  to,  smoke  beforo 
tlie  yomig  froiicLs  are  tlovolopcd.  As  to  tiloxiuias  thoy  ought  never  to  ueccl 
smoking.  Wlicu  skilfully  grown  in  a  moist  house,  or  pot-plimgcd  in  a  goniiU 
botlomhciit,  within  two  or  throe  feet  of  the  glass,  and  shaded  diu-mg  bright 
sunshine  tor  a  tow  hours  on  tho  early  side  ot  noon,  tlicy  will  continue  clean.  If 
thrip  gets  on  them  owing  to  their  being  grown  in  dry  houses,  their  licauty  wi  1 
lio  greiitlv  impau-ed.  Aphides  sometimes  appear,  and  a  gentle  smoking  wui 
cxtermuuite  them  without  injuring  the  leaves.  For  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  tho 
ponctraljility,  it  I  may  so  express  it,  of  green  fly.  is  very  largely  depcmleut  on 
the  nature  of  its  food.  Let  it  fce<l  on  such  wood  as  choiTy,  peach,  or  phmi  shoots, 
and  it  is  almost  indestructible  tiy  lobacco  smoke.  Bnt  let  it  eat  cucumber  or 
(iloxinia  loaves,  and  a  few  pull's  pierces  its  aimonr  of  defence,  and  it  is 
dead.  Hence  it  is  not  always  needful  to  give  all  plants  an  equal  dose  ot  smoke, 
and  it  is  oven  more  certain  that  all  plants  will  not  endure  the  same  strength  with 
e((ual  impimily.— n.  T.  Fisn. 
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FLORA  IN  TOWN. 
What  sweet  shepherd  is  this  with  the  fur  cap,  the  grimy  face,  the 
torn  jacket,  who  stands  opposite  our  mndow,  crowned  mth  a  hundred 
wild  and  garden  flowers  ?  Crowned,  perhaps,  is  not  the  correct  word, 
for  the  superb  regalia  is  in  a  wicker  casket ;  but  then  some  of  the 
leaves  nod  over  his  brow,  and,  if  you  did  not  recognise  the  coster- 
monger,  might  suggest  a  Roman  diner-out.  There  is  nothing 
pastoral  or  arboricultural  about  this  gentleman,  however.  "  All  a 
blowin',  all  a  growiu' ; "  and  on  being  asked  from  the  area  the  price 
of  a  plant,  he  lodges  his  stock  on  the  ground,  and  holding  the  flower- 
pot iu  one  hand,  he  uses  the  other  to  give  gesticulative  force  to  its 
value  and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wonder  how  he  contrives  to  keep  alive 
the  geraniums  or  more  delicate  azaleas  in  the  awful  lodgings  to  which 
he  retires  at  night ;  and  yet  they  survive  apparently  for  several  days, 
and  may  in  the  end  have  the  honour  of  meeting  death  at  a  dinner 
party  under  the  gaseliers,  or  in  the  bouquet  that  lies  upon  my  lady's 
table. 

Shall  we  find  the  traditional  flower  girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
station  ?  Scarcely.  Where  holiday-bound  folk  largely  congregate, 
troops  of  worn,  wretchedly-clad  girls  may  be  seen  offering  flowers 
for  sale — but  not  as  in  the  ballet.  They  are  but  unfortunate  mendi- 
cants in  disguise.  Poverty  and  flowers  you  think  ought  not  to  be 
seen  together.  The  hungry,  pinched,  wistf  al  face  appears  more 
hungry  and  pinched  when  associated  with  the  happy  gathered 
children  of  the  nurseries  and  the  fields.  And  so  from  an  instinct  of 
compassion  or  sentiment,  you  give  an  alms  to  the  flower-girl  which 
you  never  thought  of  bestowing  on  her  when  she  was  otherwise 
engaged.  She  makes  np  pretty  things  for  the  button-hole  of  honest 
little  Jones,  who  has  escaped  for  a  day  from  his  ofiice,  and  who  has 
a  necktie  that  would  put  the  hottest  poppy  that  ever  flamed  in  an 
August  corn-field  out  of  countenance.  Flora's  alley  in  Covent 
Garden  does  not  either  present  you  with  any  nearer  illustrations. 
The  ladies  in  charge  there  remind  you,  perhaps,  of  the  Eose  of  Sharon, 
and  many  of  the  names  over  the  doors  will  contribute  to  the  same 
idea.  But  you  are  oppressed  with  the  riches  of  the  place.  It  is 
Oriental  in  its  aromatic  spiciness  and  colouring.  The  sacrificial 
combinations  to  be  employed  at  wedding  obsequies  are  distracting  to 
all  but  possible  brides  or  bridesmaids.  To  what  picturesque  uses 
will  these  specimens  of  the  art  oE  the  bouquetiste  in  yonder  window 
be  put  ?  That  bunch  of  gleaming  flower  jewels  iu  the  comer  may 
be  flung  at  the  feet  of  Zeliua,  of  Marguerite,  of  Maria,  at  the  opera ; 
or  may  be  placed  in  front  of  a  private  box. 

We  ahght  upon  our  transcendental  flower  nymph  at  last.  She  is 
retained  at  the  establishments  to  which  those  resort  who  would  not 
think  they  were  dressed  without  a  yellow  rose  iu  the  coat.  She  no 
more  gathers  flowers  than  she  digs  potatoes,  and  she  contemplates 
them  with  as  little  sentimental  regard  as  an  apothecary  entertains 
for  a  Spanish  fly.  She  must,  however,  practise  a  certain  amount  of 
fascination  in  order  to  draw  customers  to  the  shop.  She  charges 
generally  from  a  shilling  up  to  three  shillings  for  a  button-hole 
flower,  but  two  shillings  is  the  average  tariff.  With  care,  a  man 
may  dine  in  the  flower  he  has  worn  in  the  Row ;  but  the  ferns  round 
the  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragile.  Some  of  the  bouquet  shops 
have  adopted  the  plan  of  sending  a  dozen  or  so  of  prepared  little 
bonquets  to  the  hall  porters  of  the  clubs.  The  hall  porter  disposes 
of  them  at  a  considerably  reduced  figure,  but  then  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  different  affair  altogether  to  have  the  decoration  attached  to 
your  lappet  by  a  functionary  iu  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  by  a  damsel 
who  takes  your  florin  after  that  service,  with  a  smile  as  though  she 
loved  you. — Daihj  Neivs. 


The  Shears  in  Old  Irish  Gardens.— The  Huguenots  of  Dublin 
are  credited  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  shears,  and  it  was  used  by 
them  and  then-  disciples  with  a  vigom-  and  a  vengeance.  Nature's  loveli- 
ness and  wildness  was  tamed,  and  an  artificial  wildness,  a  thousand  times 
more  ^vild,  substituted.  The  Vandal  shears  began  its  sad  havoc  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  nobleman's  or  gentle- 
man's seat  through  the  kingdom  that  eventually  escaped  under  its  unre- 
lenting usage.  Box,  palm,  yew,  evergreen,  garden,  and  roadside  hedge 
was  not  only  docked,  but  these  evergreen  shrubs  were  cut  into  the  shape 
of  men,  beasts,  bu-ds— wild  and  domestic.  Streams  were  not  let  flow  as 
they  hsted,  but  were  taught  to  intersect  each  other,  circumscribe  islands 
and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Dutch  mind  of  Kins  WUHam's  followers  had 
httle  discnmmation  or  taste  as  to  the  effect  or  nature  of  landscape— they 
were  not  fond  of  the  sunk  fosse  or  fence.  Like  then-  countrymen,  who 
beat  back  the  sea,  and  built  up  then-  cities  on  piles,  the  Dutch  "in  Ireland 
beat  back  the  face  of  nature  from  their  plantations,  built  up  high  walls 
around  then-  gardens  and  improvements,  and  unkindly  shut  out  a.  view  of 
their  grounds  from  the  people,  and  iu  doing  so  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
sun-oundmg  country.  Long  avenues  aU  iu  shade,  and  shady  groves  all  in 
gloom,  were  the  approaches  to  then-  mansions,  and  heathen  deities  or 
myths  did  services  m  the  form  of  flower-pots  or  pedestals  on  their  par- 
terres.—Diitimiensis,  in  "  Irish  Builder." 
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THE    GEEAT   TEMPERATE    HOUSE. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  satisfactory 
features  of  Kew,  and  one  of  the  noblest  garden  structures  yet 
erected.  The  almost  unequalled  collection  of  temperate- 
country  plants  which  it  contains,  many  of  them  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  and  most  of  them  in  prime  health,  planted 
out  in  borders,  makes  it  particularly  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  all  classes  of  gardeners.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
for  the  awkward  arrangement  in  the  central  parts  of  the  house, 
one  might  point  to  it  as  a  model  of  the  largest  class  of  winter 
gardens ;  but  the  huge  mass  of  iron  pipes  piled  up  along  the 
central  walk  completely  spoils  that  air  of  repose  which  a  noble 
conservatory  ought  to  possess.  Indeed,  the  great  number  of 
exposed  pipes  looks  more  like  what  one  might  expect  to  see  in  a 
factory-yard  than  in  a  garden.  Of  course,  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  for  thus  obtrusively  placuig  these  pipes,  which 
might  easily  have  been  concealed.  In  1859  the  Government 
granted  the  sum  of  £10,000  towards  building  this  conservatory. 
Mr.  Decimus  Burton  was  directed  to  prepare  the  designs  and 
Messrs  Cubitt  &  Co.  were  appointed  to  carry  them  out.  The 
site  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  avenue  leading  to  the 
Pagoda.  The  building^as  the  accompanying  plan  and  view  ex- 
plain, stands  on  a  terrace  about  four  feet  high,  approached  by 
wide  flights  of  steps  at  the  sides  and  ends ;  and  consists  of 
a  centre  and  two  smaller  conservatories,  octagonal  in  shape. 
The  wings  beyond  these  octagons,  though  we  have  thought 
well  to  show  them  as  part  of  the  plan,  have  not  yet  been 
built.  The  internal  dimensions  of  this  house  are  respectively 
as  follows : — The  centre  portion,  212  feet  6  inches  by  137  feet 
6  inches.  Each  wing  will  be  112  feet  6  inches  by  62  feet 
6  inches.  The  intermediate  octagons,  -50  feet  in  diameter. 
The  total  length  of  the  building  will  be  682  feet,  and  its 
superficies,  48,892  feet — about  1|  acres.  The  Palm  House  at 
Chatsworth  contains  about  1.5,276,  that  at  Kew,  24,200,  and 
the  conservatory  at  Sion,  7,785  superficial  feet.  'The  building 
presents  an  ornamental  continuous  fa9ade,  having  wide  glazed 
openings  and  stuccoed  piers,  on  a  stone  plinth  two  feet  high. 
The  centre  roof  is  60  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  wrought- 
iron  fi-amed  arch  principals,  springing  at  36  feet  6  inches  above 
the  floor  from  cast-iron  standards  three  feet  wide,  which  are 
bolted  down  to  granite  blocks,  bedded  in  brickwork  and  con- 
crete. The  standards  are  connected  together,  at  the  springing 
of  the  principals,  by  two  sets  of  cast-iron  longitudinal  arched 
girders.  A  gallery-floor  of  rolled  plate-iron  forms  a  continu- 
ous bond  at  this  level.  A  portion  of  each  standard  is  continued 
8  feet  above  the  gallery-floor,  to  support  the  curb  and  rafters 
of  the  upper  roof.  These  rafters  are  of  wrought-irou,  52  feet 
iu  length,  with  feathering  rolls  on  each  side  to  receive  the 
sliding  lights.  There  are  three  tiers  of  iron  purlins,  secured 
to  the  prmcipals  and  rafters,  and  wrought-iron  diagonal  wind- 
bracing  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  the  latter,  and  vertical 
bracing  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  principals.  The  upper 
ridge  is  of  rolled  iron,  and  receives  the  end  of  the  rafters  and 
an  ornamental  ridging  of  cast-iron.  A  bold  cast-iron  cornice 
gutter  conveys  the  water  of  the  upper  roofs  to  a  hollow  portion 
of  the  vertical  standards,  whence  it  is  conducted  through 
underground  iron  pipes  or  tanks  under  the  terrace. 

The  proposed  wings  will  be  37  feet  9  inches  high  in  the 
centre,  the  roof  s  formed  by  wrought-iron  arched  ribs  springing 
from  cast-iron  columns,  which  serve  as  rain-water  pipes,  as  in 
the  centre  house ;  cast-iron  spandrils  support  the  rafters  on 
which  the  lights  traverse.  Straight  instead  of  curvilinear  rafts 
are  necessarily  adopted,  to  allow  of  the  roof  being  uncovered 
during  several  months  of  the  year.  An  apparatus  for  movmg 
the  sliding  roof-sashes  has  been  devised,  by  means  of  which 
the  three  upper  of  the  four  tiers  of  lights  covering  the  sides 
of  the  roof  of  the  centre  house  are  passed  one  over  the  other, 
and  rest  on  the  lowest  tier.  The  power  employed  is  that  of  the 
wheel  and  endless  screw,  worked  at  the  level  of  the  gallery, 
and  is  such  as  will  enable  one  man  to  cover  or  uncover  each 
bay  of  five  hundred  feet  superficial  area  iu  about  five  minutes. 
The  vertical  sashes  throughout  are  hung  on  centres.  Those 
on  the  ground  floor  and  gallery  are  opened  and  shut  by  hand, 
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and  tlie  remaincler,  together  witli  the  lights  of  the  lower  roofs,by 
machinery.  About  63,848  superficial  feet  of  glass  have  been 
used.  There  are  vaulted  basement  stories  to  receive  the  heatmg 
apparatus  under  the  octagons,  in  which  the  trees  and  plants 
which  require  most  warmth  are  placed.  The  temperature  of  the 
other  compartments  is  only  about  40°  in  winter.  The  heatmg  i.s 
effected  by  hot  water  circulating  in  four  cast-iron  pipe.s  placed 
under  the  filleted  tables  around  the  sides  of  the  house  through- 
out. The  centre  contains  four  thousand  yards'  run  of  pipe,  the 
wings  will  have  two  thousand  yards,  and  the  octagons  have  seven 
hundred,  or  collectively  about  seven  thousand  yards  (SJ  miles). 
There  are  gravel  paths  and  beds  for  plunging  trees  and  pla,nts 
throughout,  except  in  the  octagon  buildings.  The  water  tanks 
contain  upwards  of  130,000  gallons  collectively,  from  which 
the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  pumps  placed  in  convenient 
situations  in  the  building. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

THE  BEST  HARDY  FRUITS.  • 
Very  recently  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  suggested,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Fioritst  ami  Pomolor/ist,  the  desirability  of  gardeners  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  giving  their  opinion  of  the  fruits 
most  desirable  to  be  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  This  invitation 
has  been  responded  to  by  sixteen  of  the  most  experienced 
gardeners  in  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been  tabulated,  giving 
the  names  of  all  the  fruits  enumerated,  and  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  variety.  Of  com-se,  each  reporter  speaks  from 
his  own  source  of  observation,  and  hence,  though  the  winning 
fruits  are  indisputably  excellent,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
mauy  of  the  unsuccessful  varieties  are  not  less  deserving  of 
cultivation,  though  not  so  generally  esteemed. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  selection  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  amplification  of  our  trade  catalogues,  the 
parade  which  has  been  made  of  "  magnificent  new  varieties," 
and  the  certificates  awarded  to  them,  in  no  single  instance  does 
a  new  fruit  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  advance  to  the 
front  position;  if  it  does,  it  is  the  Victoria  Plum,  which  gains 
thirteen  votes,  against  twelve  for  Gi-reengage,  eight  for  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  seven  for  Early  Rivers,  the  same  for  Jefferson, 
and  five  for  Kji-ke"s,  which  are  the  sis  selected.  Still,  twenty- 
four  other  varieties  are  named,  among  which  are  several  of 
gi'eat  excellence,  as  Reme  Claude  de  Bavay,  Autumn  Compote, 
Washington,  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  while 
some,  looking  to  seasonable  supply  no  doubt,  recommend 
Damson,  Prune  Damson,  and  even  White  BuUace. 

Beginning,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  list,  for  the 
best  two  Peaches,  Royal  George  leads  with  ten  supporters,  and 
Barringtou  follows  with  five ;  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  Noblesse  occupying  third  place,' each  with  three  sujjporters. 
Of  new  kinds,  Early  Alfred  is  the  only  variety  named,  and 
that  with  one  supporter  only.  Teton  de  Venus  and  Walburton 
Admirable  rank  in  the  same  category,  though  in  their  season 
both  are  first-rate. 

In  Nectarines,  Elruge  occupies  the  place  of  honour,  with  ten 
votes ;  Downton  and  Violette  Hative  havingfonr  each  for  second 
place ;  Victoria  (Rivers)  ranks  with  Pitmaston  Orange  for  the 
third  position ;  while  Pine- Apple  (Rivers)  and  Rivers'  Orange 
have  each  oiily  a  single  supporter.  Mr.  Baines,  I  see,  supports 
Balgowan,  and  I  share  his  appreciation.  As  I  knew  it  twenty 
years  ago  or  more  upon  the  peach  wall  at  Chiswick,  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  nectarines  I  ever  saw,  though  I  have 
shown  some  of  them  weighing  eight  ounces  each. 

For  the  best  two  Apricots,  I  might  almost  say  there  is  onlj' 
one  candidate,  and  that  is  Mooipark,  with  fourteen  votes ; 
Kaisha  and  Orange  following  with  four  each,  though  the 
latter,  except  for  preseiwing,  is  not  worth  wall  room. 

For  the  best  three  Cherries,  May  Duke  is  first,  with  thirteen 
votes ;  Elton  follows  with  six  votes ;  and  Black  Tartarian  holds 
third  place,  with  five  votes.  Of  covirse,  these  are  all  summer 
cherries,  and  though  good  in  their  way,  are  not,  for  general 
usefulness,  to  be  compared  with  Morello  and  Kentish,  as  these, 
properly  managed,  are  all-the-year-round  cherries. 

In  Red  Currants,  Raby  Castle  holds  the  first  place,  with 
twelve  votes  ;  Red  Dutch  is  second,  with  uiae  supporters ;  while 


all  the  rest  may  be  said  to  be  nowhere.     lu  blacks.  Black  Naples 
has  fourteen  supporters. 

For  the  best  four  Gooseberries,  Red  Warrington  has  fourteen 
votes.  Whitesmith  nine,  and  Red  and  Tellow  Champagne  four 
votes  each.  Twenty-one  additional  kinds  are  named,  among 
which,  as  a  dessert  fruit.  Greengage  is  an  excellent  variety, 
not  so  well  known  as  its  suggestive  name  and  superior  flavour 
demand.  Of  the  best  four  gooseberries  for  size,  London  is 
first,  with  seven  votes  ;  Antagonist  and  Thumper  have  equal 
second  places  ;  Crown  Bolj,  Roaring  Lion,  and  Stockwell  stand 
third ;  while  Green  Overall  and  Wonderful  are  equal  for  fom-th 
]3lace,  fifteen  others  being  named. 

In  Pears,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  is  first,  with  twelve  votes; 
Marie  Louise  second,  with  eleven  votes  ;  Williams's  Bon 
Chretien  has  the  third  place  ;  while  Beurre  Diel  and  Winter 
Nelis  share  fourth  honom'S  ;  Beun-e  d'Amanlis,  Josephine  de 
Malines,and  Jargonelle  the  fifth  place;  audBergamotteEsperen 
and  Jersey  Gratioli  the  sixth  place.  Twenty- seven  other 
varieties  are  named,  among  which  Doyenne  du  Comice  and 
Beurre  Ranee  are  not  the  least  meritorious.  What  sui-prises 
one,  looking  to  supply,  is  that  the  last-named  should  only  have 
one  supporter,  seeing  that  as  a  spring  pear  it  has  no  rival. 
Thompson's  and  Knight's  Monarch  are  in  a  similar  predica- 
ment, and  so  are  many  other  fine  kinds.  For  mauy  years  in 
the  early  part  of  my  hfe,  Beurre  Diel  was  found  worthless ; 
mdeed,  the  first  time  I  ever  tasted  it  really  good  was  in  North 
Wales,  on  the  sea-board,  and  I  have  since  found  it  excellent  in 
this  county. 

In  Apples,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  or  what  m  the  Midlands  we 
call  Normanton  Wonder,  and  in  other  places,  Wellington,  holds 
the  first  place,  with  eleven  votes  ;  Blenheim  Pippin,  which  is 
here  called  Blenheim  Orange,  the  second  place,  with  ten  votes  ; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  has  the  third  place,  with  nine  votes  ;  Lord 
Suffield  is  foui-th,  with  nine  votes  ;  King  of  the  Pippins  is  fifth, 
and  Cox's  Pomona  sixth.  In  addition  to  these,  thirty-seven 
other  kinds  are  named,  all  more  or  less  good,  and  some  super- 
excellent.  What  surprises  us  Notts  folks  is,  that  two  of  our 
favourite  kinds,  the  Eve,  or  Pomme  de  Paradise,  and  Bess  Pool, 
are  altogether  ignored.  The  Eve,  as  an  autumn  dessert  apple, 
is  scarcely  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  American  Newtown 
Pij)pin  as  imported,  while  in  fruitfulness  and  beauty  it  has  no 
superior.  In  our  markets  it  will  always  command  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  than  any  other  kind,  and  when  scarce,  fifty 
per  cent.  The  same  ma}'  he  said  of  Bess  Pool  for  quality,  but 
it  is  an  uncertain  bearer,  and  given  to  crack. 

In  Strawberries,  Keens'  Seedling  stands  pre-eminent.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  second,  while  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier  are  equal  for  the  thu'd  place.  Thirteen  other 
varieties  are  named  but  only  four  of  them  got  a  single  vote 
each ;  that  best  of  all  strawberries,  where  it  can  be  grown, 
the  British  Queen,  being  in  that  predicament. 

In  Raspberries,  Fastolf  is  first,  with  ten  votes ;  Red  Antwerp 
second,  with  five  votes  ;  and  Prince  of  Wales  thii-d  ;  while  for 
the  remaining  varieties  scarcely  a  dual  vote  is  recorded. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  appeal  to  the  country  is  concerned,  the 
result  is  decidedly  conservative;  our  old  institutions  are  in  the 
main  supported,  and  though  many  radical  changes  have  been 
forced  upon  us,  this  test  vote  is  not  in  their  favour.  More 
than  ever,  then,  I  say  to  fruit-growers.  Look  to  selections,  noc 
collections,  for  though  among  the  "  novelties  and  new  things  " 
there  are,  undoubtedly,  some  sterling  acquisitions,  their 
number  is  few  and  the  difiiculty  of  selection  great. 

Neimrh-on-Trent.  W.  P.  Aykes. 


Mexican  Bread.  Fruit  or  Chayota  Plant.— Dr.  C.  Naphegyi 
lately  read  a  paper,  at  New  York,  descriptive  of  a  plant  which  he  said  had 
been  introduced  from  Mexico.  It  was  there  called  the  Rima  or  Chayota 
plant,  and  bore  a  fruit  covered  with  a  thorny  sHn,  containing  a  juicy 
pulp  and  one  seed.  Besides  this  fniit,  it  produced  a  crop  of  tubers 
siradav  to  potatoes  on  the  roots,  and  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  the  only 
plant  that  thus  produced  a  double  crop.  He  believed  it  would  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  that  country.  The  fruit  was  pleasant  and  nutritious 
when  cooked,  and  the  roots  were  much  like  potatoes  when  boiled,  and 
furnished  a  farina  or  flour  similar  to  arro'm'oot.  It  was  productive — • 
bearing  eighty  fruits  and  three  to  five  bushels  of  tubers  on  a  single  plant. 
It  couid  be  grown  in  New  York  by  being  started  in  a  hotbed  in  the  fall 
and  protected  imtil  May,  when  it  might  be  planted  in  the  open  gi-ound. 
It  reqtured  eighteen  feet  of  ground  for  each  plant. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


Orchards  of  Seedling  Trees.— As  regards  seedlmgs,  or,  as  many  call  tliem, 
kerucl  trees,  I  find  that  some  plums  will  reprodace  themselves  from  seed  with- 
out much  variation,  such  (or  example,  as  the  German  Prune.  I  believe  it  is 
propagated  throughout  Germany  in  this  way.  The  Greengaa;e  I  have  also  had 
from  seed  without  much  variation.  Apricots,  too,  come  pretty  true  from  seed.— 
J.  P. 

MoEStera  deliciosa.- 1  wish  to  fruit  this  noble-looking  plant,  and  shall  be 

glad  of  few  hints  to  that  end.— .1.  S. [Nothing  can  be  easier  in  any  stove  or 

structure  in  which  a  pretty  high  temperature  is  kept.  It  is  best  planted  out  ia 
rich  loam,  and  afterwards  merely  requires  plenty  of  water  and  heat.  It  grows 
freely  in  any  shadv  positiou,  but  when  we  desire  to  perfect  the  fruit  thoroughly 
in  this  dull  clime,  it  is  certainly  much  better  to  give  it  the  full  sun,  and  not  keep 
it  too  far  from  the  glass.] 

Orange  trees  in  Vineries.— I  should  like  to  see  the  good  (if  old)  fashion  of 
Iilanting  out  orange  trees  against  the  back  walls  iu  vineries  once  more  revived. 
There  is  no  more  ornamental  covering  for  the  wall ;  the  trees  thrive  and  fruit  well 
in  the  shade  of  the  vine,  and  with  very  little  trouble  to  the  gardener.  The 
(lowers  as  well  as  the  fruit  would  prove  very  acceptable,  and  many  a  back  wall 
now  bare  would  be  rendered  both  beautiful  and  useful  by  covering  it  with 
orange  trees. — H.  V. 

Best  Dessert  Pears.— Kindly  give  me  a  selection  of  the  best  dessert  pears, 

as  I  am  planting  a    fruit   garden. — EsiiLr. [.largonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of 

.Jersey,  XJrbaniste,  Flemish  Beauty,  ilarie  Louise,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurru  d'Amanlis,  B.  do  Ranee.  B.  Diel,  B.  Supcrlin,  B.  Hardy,  B.  Sterckmans, 
B.  Easter,  Knight's  Monarch,  Bloodgood,  Baronncde  iIello,Bergamotte  Espereu, 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Thompson's  Peai-.Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Glou  ilorceau,  antl  Fontlante  d'Automne.] 

Cause  of  Bunches  Dropping  off  Vines.— I  beg  to  inclose  for  your  inspection 
two  bunches.  The  vines  broiie  well,  and  the  bunches  formed  perfectly,  but 
before  they  cama  into  complete  bloom  every  one  decayed  and  fell  off.  The  vines 
are  in  poLs,  well  establish3d ;  thej' are  in  a  temperature  varj'iug  by  day  from 
65^  to  70^,  and  by  night  from  55^  to  60^.  The  house  is  kept  moderately  moist ; 
all  the  bunches  go  in  the  same  way  ;  some  on  which  the  berries  are  onl.y  just 

formed  are  gone. — J.  A. [This  frequently  happens  also  with  pot  vines  which 

have  been  forced  on  in  advance  of  the  roots,  or  whose  roots  are  in  some  loose, 
rich  material,  such  as  rotten  manui-e  or  leaf  mould.] 


TOOLS,    IMPLEMENTS,    Stc. 


GILE.S'S  PATENT  HAXD  GARDEN  PLOUGH  AND 
GENERAL  CULTIVATOR. 

Thls  is  ;i  very  handy  and  cBcctive  little  implemeut,  especially 
adapted  for  manual  operatioas  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  a 
suaall  scale,  as  iu  gardens,  nursery  grotiuds,  ami  market  gardens, 
cottage  gardens,  or  allotments,  &c.  It  is  the  patented  invention  of 
Jlr.  Alfred  Giles,  Kugeley,  Staffordshire. 

This  novel  cultivating  appliance  has  not  long  been  introduced, 
and   has  gained  repute   as    a    labour-saving   machine,    being   well 


Hand  Garden  i'lough  and  General  Cultivator. 

adapted  for  hoeing  and  scarifying  bcLweoii  root-crops,  drills,  or 
ridges,  iu  garden  or  iield,  and  entirely  sujierseding  ordinary  hand, 
hoeing.  As  will  bo  seen  from  our  engraving,  it  consists  of  a  single 
light  whool,  carrying  a  light  and  strong  wrought. iron  frame  to 
which  a  variety  of  iiuplcTueuts  can  be  alli.'ieil,  which  conjointly 
make  it  a  most  economical,  complete,  ami  usoful  macliino.  A  light 
but  strong  steel  shovel  is  adapted  for  marking  out  rows  for  planting, 
or  Cor  loosening  up  the  soil  after  the  young  plants  are  up.  There 
is  also  a  small  steel  plough,  which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ridging  np  the  rows  when  desired ;  ami  a  weed-cutter,  with  rako 
attached,  for  hoeing  out  and  oxterminatiMg  weeds  ami  generally 
pulverizing  the  ground  and  obt.aiuing  a  good  clear  lilth.  All  these 
pieces  are  made  separate,  and  can  bo  easily  and  readily  alK.'ced  or 
detached,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  iron  wedge.  When  in  operation 
this  implement  can  be  pushed  by  hand  through  tho  ground,  stirring 
the  surface  soil,  to  the  depth  of  si.'c  inches,  whether  light  or  heavy. 
It  is  exceedingly  light,  strong,  and  neat  in  construction  and  appear- 
ance, and  athipted  to  tho  purposes  dosignod.— J/ec/iaiiics'  ilujaiinc. 


A  PRUNING  CHISEL. 

The  use  of  a  heavy  chisel  in  pruning  has  often  bsjn  advocated  in 
these  columns.  We  give  below  a  description  of  one  used  by  Jlr.  J. 
S.  Needham,  West  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  The  drawing  is  one- 
fourth  thereat  size,  which  is,  including  socket,  9.V  inches  long,  and 
from  the  point  to  the  shoulder,  4^  inches.  Width  across  tho  point, 
2j  inches  ;  narrowest  part,  near  the  socket,  2i  inches.  Tho  cutting 
edge,  which  is  alike  on  both  sides,  is  bevelled  back  to  a  distance  of 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  The  chisel  is  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick  near  the  shoulder,  and  tapers  gradually  to  a  strong 
point.  A  somewhat  similar  tool  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  place  it  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  In  a  note  accompanying  his  drawing,  llr. 
Needham  says  : — 

"I  find  that  by  standing  upon  the  ground  I  can  see  much  better 
what  limbs  ought  to  be  removed  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  tree, 
as  well  as  those  that  are  soon  to  interfere  and  chafe  each  other.  I 
could  make  but  slow  progress  with  a  long-handled  saw  ;  and  by 
using  a  common  chisel  a  portion  of  the  bark  on  tho  stub  would  be 


New  Pruning  Chisel. 

started  up.  This  chisel,  having  a  concave  edge,  cuts  drawing ;  tho 
outer  edges  entering  first,  operate  as  a  wedge,  leaving  the  dead  cut 
at  the  centre,  with  very  little  friction.  By  having  a  handle  four 
or  five  feet  long,  most  of  the  branches  of  any  orchard  of  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age  can  be  reached.  By  placing  the  chisel  di'awing- 
wise,  branches  IJ  inch  and  less  in  diatuoter  can  be  cut  ofE  by 
foiu"  or  five  blows  with  a  common  mallet.  The  stub  is  left  smooth, 
slightly  convexed  in  its  centre,  with  the  bark  unbrokeu.  The 
work  has  a  finished  look,  and  is  done  in  less  than  one-fourth  the 
time  in  which  it  could  bo  done  with  a  saw.  The  cost  of  this  chisel, 
made  to  order  (by  a  pattern),  was  one  dollar." — Ani-jricaii  AjricnU 
taritit. 


The  Ee5t  Kind  of  Garden  Trowel— I  have  tried  to  get  the  trowel  you 
tigtucd and  praised  so  highly  at  p.  151,  but  have  not  succeeded.    Wdl  you  kindly 

tell  me  where  it  is  to  be  goti'— S.  S. [It  is  ur.vnufactured  by  Messrs.  Wm. 

Hunt  &  Sons,  Brades  Steel  and  Edge  Tool  Works,  Oldbm-y,  near  Birmingham. 
The  letters  marked  upon  tho  trowel  (W.  H.)  are  their  initials,  and  the  crown 
signifies  that  the  trowel  is  of  best  quality— all  solid  cast  steel.  These  trowels 
may  be  obtained  of  any  respectable  ironmonger  in  tho  United  Kingdom.] 


THE     PROPAGATOR. 

LITHOSPERMUiM  FRUTICOSUM. 
Tins  singularly  beautiful  littlo  plant  is  a  I'cal  gem  on  outside  rockeries 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  the  intense  blue  of  its  flowers  being 
quite  equal  to  that  of  any  of  our  alpine  gentians.  It  is  a  compact - 
growing,  old-fashioned,  little  plant,  and  tho  freedom  with  which  it 
may  be  increased,  places  it  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  It  may 
be  propagated  either  by  means  of  division,  or  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  warm  border  under  a  hand-light  in  summer,  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days  with  a  piece  of  mat  or  other  nuiterial.  Tho  following  is,  how. 
ever,  tho  best  and  most  certain  mode  of  increasiug  it : — A  few  of  tho 
plants  should  bo  lifted  and  potted  early  iu  autumn,  so  that  they  may 
ha-'e  time  to  get  well  established  before  the  winter,  and  have  tho 
protectiim  of  a  cold  frame  after  the  midtlle  of  November.  Tho 
sashes  should,  however,  always  either  be  drawn  completely  off,  or 
tilted  np  on  the  side  oiiposito  to  tho  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows,  unless  tho  weather  is  too  severe  to  permit  of  such  being  done. 
Towards  tho  end  of  February  those  plants  should  be  looked  over, 
cleaned,  top-dressed,  and  introduced  into  the  propagating  pit.  This 
sudilen  change  induces  them  to  nuike  young  growths  rapidly,  which 
nniy  bo  taken  off  and  inserted  as  ordinary  cuttings.  They  strike 
root  rcailily,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  thumb  pots,  and 
again  plunged  iu  bottom  heat,  where  thoy  soon  establish  them- 
selves,  and,  after  thoy  m.ake  another  two  inches  of  growth,  their 
Ijoints  should  be  cut  off  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  week  or  so  after 
being  d.-prived  of  their  tops  thev  should  bo  lifted  out  of  tho  plunging 
material,  and,  after  being  levelled,  sot  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  top  of 
it ;  then  thoy  should  be  placed  on  a  side  shelf  near  the  light. 

Unless  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  largo  stock  of  this  plant,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  take  more  than  one  catting  off  e.ieh  cutting  j  but  tho 
old  plants,  from  throe  weeks  after  they  are  brought  in  until  a  sullicient 
ipiaiitity  of  young  plants  hai  been  obtained,  will,  if  properly  treated, 
continue  to  yield  cuttings  abundantly.  Xo  llowers  should  be  permitted 
to  develop   the.nselves  during  the  season   of  propagation,  as  thoir 
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presence  only  hinders  that  work,  as  well  as  exhausts  the  plants. 
Thus  treated,  compact  little  plants  may  be  had  in  about  two  months, 
and  before  planting  them  out  they  should  be  gradually  but  thoroughly 
hardened  off ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  can  ever  be  safely  trusted 
outside  before  May.  Six  or  eight  good  plants  started  in  this  manner 
in  February  should,  by  the  end  of  April,  furnish  at  least  three  hundred 
good  young  plants.  W.  F. 


Primula  japonica. — This  seeds  freely  j  a  fact  which  many  will 
be  pleased  to  hear.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  light  soil,  mixed 
freely  mth  silver  sand,  in  pans,  placed  in  cold  frames,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  they  germiaate.  Two  years  may 
probably  elapse  after  sowing  before  the  young  plants  appear. 
Several  pans  of  this  seed  sown  in  September  1870,  and  treated  as  I 
have  described,  are  only  now  showing  signs  of  vegetation.  The 
young  plants  are  now,  however,  coming  up  nicely.  The  first  of  them 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  last  month,  and  were  pricked  into 
other  pans,  which  are  kept  in  a  little  heat ;  since  then  they  have 
made  considerable  progress.  The  seed  pans  from  which  the  first  lot 
was  obtained  have  since  then  produced  another  supply,  and  others 
may  also  continue  to  come  up  in  succession,  until  all  have  germinated. 
Hitherto  many  good  seeds  have,  doubtless,  been  thrown  away  ere 
they  came  up,  a  circumstance  that  happens  too  frequently  with 
other  things  besides  this  primrose.  Another  cause  of  failure  is 
Ijlacing  the  seed  pans  in  heat ;  they  should  be  kept  cool.  After  the 
young  plants  are  pricked  off  and  potted,  they  are  sometimes  benefited 
by  a  little  heat,  just  to  start  them  afresh ;  but  they  must  afterwards 
be  carefully  hardened  off. — W.  F. 


Striking  Cuttings  of  Bedding  Plants.— Allow  me  to  contribute  a  small 
item  to  Mr.  Gardener's  excellent  plan  (see  p.  431)  of  striking  beading  plants, 
wlucli  I  think  will  render  it  still  more  simple.  If  tlie  small  pans  wiuch  lie 
mentions  are  filled  with  sand,  and  sufficient  water  is  then  poured  on  from  a  rose 
to  just  cover  it,  the  most  delicate  cutting  (that  is  not  flagging) ,  may  be  easHy 
stuck  in  without  the  aid  of  a  dibble,  which  is  certainly  a  saving  of  time.  I  may 
also  add  that  in  pronagattug  such  things  as,  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Irestnes,  &c., 
in  spring,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  cut  to  a  joint,  or  to  remove  the  leaves  at 
the  base;  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted  just  as  they  are  taken  off,  provided  the 
fli'st  joint  is  placed  below  or  on  a  level  with  the  surface.— A.  BEiDGEiiAif 
Whitfield,  Docei: 

Eaislng  Ferns  from  Spores.— Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give 
me  a  few  hints  about  raising  ferns  fi-om  the  spores  or  seeds  ?  How  am  I  to 
know  when  the  seed  is  ripe  for  planting,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
it  ?    Can  it  be  done  out  of  doors,  or  must  the  ripe  fronds  be  picked  off  and  put 

into  a  pot  for  the  winter.?— P.  W. [Tou  will  know  when  the  seed  is  ripe  by 

the  rich  brovm  colour  of  the  spare  cases  on  the  back  of  the  fronds,  the  lower 
ones  always  ripening  first.  If  gathered  dry,  and  placed  in  a  paper  bag,  the 
seeds  will  preserve  their  vitaUty  for  a  very  long  time.  You  can  sow  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  the  open  air  if  you  choose,  but  your  chances  of  success 
wiU  be  gi-eater  if  you  sprinkle  the  seeds  on  the  surface  of  moist  soU  in  a  seed 
pan,  in  a  cool  pit  devoted  to  ferns,  &o.,  not  covering  them  with  soU,  but 
placing  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the  pan,  and  keeping  it  there  until  the  seeds 
have  germinated .  The  seed  pan  should  be  kept  moist  by  standing  it  in  a  water 
pan.] 

Paramelle's  Researelies  in  Reference  to  Subterranean 
Water.— AUow  me  to  direct  attention  to  a  modem,  and  yet  imperfectly 
known,  science,  the  application  of  which  has  considerable  practical  import- 
ance. I  refer  to  the  science  of  studj-ing  subteiTanean  waters,  the  kinds 
of  ground  where  they  are  to  be  found,  theu-  flowing,  the  physical  laws 
that  govern  then-  abundance  or  scarcity,  and  their  depth.  The  cii-euni- 
stances  accompanying  the  circulation  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
have  been  thoroughly  studied,  but  few  persons  have  surmised  what 
becomes  of  the  rain-water  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  stiU  fewer  have 
tried  to  account  for  its  disappearance.  A  Frenchman,  however,  named 
1  aramelle,  restmg  his  researches  on  sound  geological  knowledge,  devoted 
tmnseLt  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  to  the  appUoation  of  prin- 
ciples wmch  he  had  discovered  by  long  experience.  The  science  is  now 
complete,  and  has  received  the  name  of  "  hydroscapy,"  or  subten-anean 
hydrology.  _  Its  apphcations  are  perfectly  definite,  and  among  them  we 
must  place  m  the  first  rank  the  discovery  of  springs  and  selection  of  well- 
sites,  the  immense  practical  benefits  it  is  possible  to  reap  fi-om  such  a 
science  should  be  weU  considered,  for  many  towns,  villages,  and  private 
estates,  at  the  present  time  are  deprived  of  water,  or  obliged  to  I'et  it  from 
remote  places  at  an  enormous  expense;  but  so  grave  a  deprivation  is  no 
more  UTemediable.  Within  easy  access  of  every  village,  ahnost  of  everv 
house,  and  generally  at  a  Uttle  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soU,  there 
exist  subterranean  streams  of  water.  By  a  simple  digging  (indicated  after 
a  thorough  sui-vey  of  the  place,  and  not  by  the  aid  of  those  clever 
divmmg  rods  that  have  made  so  many  dupes)  one  can  channel  out  these 
hidden  streams,  and  make  them  flow  on  the  sm-face ;  or  else,  a  weU  can 
be  sunk  on  then-  course,  and  the  place  formerly  deprived  of  water  wUl 
become  abundantly  suppUed  with  it.  No  science  deserves  more  to  be 
scuoied,  yet  it  may  be  opposed  that  these  are  promises  of  theory,  and  that 
praetace  may  considerably  lessen  such  expectations.  To  this  I  will  reply 
that  the  apphcations  ai-e  not  to  be  made,  that  Paramelle  has  discovered 
SccSsftfl  T"  i'  °°  'P™,^''  '"'i  ^^''K  \  ^"^  disciples,  who  are  not  less 
of  the  ™.tl,^^  f  ^'='^'t"'^°  contmne  to  lUusti-ate  by  facts  the  excellence 
or  the  method.— Leon  Joued'hui,  ([<wiclcenham. 
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PICEA  AMABILIS. 
The  Oalifornian  silver  fir  tree,  of  ■which,  the  annexed  is  an 
illustration,  is  that  known  to  artsoriculturists  as  PiceaamabiHs. 
It  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  a  view  in  California,  in  the 
Tosemite  Valley,  m  which  a  fine  specimen  occupies  the  central 
position  in  the  landscape. 

We  have  had  to  use  the  qualified  expression  of  "  known  to 
arboriculturists  as  Pioea  amabilis,"  because,  although  generally 
known  by  that  name,  it  is  not  the  name  by  which  it  would  be 
known  if  the  laws  of  priority  were  respected.  But  this  is 
just  one  of  those  cases  which  show  how  powerless  all  laws 
are  against  any  practice  to  which  common  consent  has  given 
permission  and  currency;  and  there  is  justice  in  the  disregard 
of  law  here,  because  it  adopts  the  course  desired  by  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  tree  (David  Douglas).  It  is  sur- 
prising that  there  should  be  any  confusion  in  the  synonymy 
of  this  species,  for  of  all  the  Califomian  flat-leaved  silver  firs, 
P.  amabilis  is  the  most  easily  recognised ;  and  is,  indeed,  at 
once  distinguishable  by  its  foliage  alone.  There  are  three 
types  of  foliage  among  silver  firs  in  California.  There  is  the 
curly-leaved  type,  as  P.  nobilis  and  magnifica ;  then  the  flat- 
leaved  type,  in  which  the  leaves  are  disposed  on  each  side  of  • 
the  branchlet,  with  few  or  none  along  its  upper  side,  as  P. 
grandis  and  Lowiana ;  and,  lastly,  the  flat-leaved  type,  with 
the  leaves  liberally  and  flatly  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of 
the  branchlet  as  well  as  to  its  sides.  This  is  our  tree — P. 
amabihs. 

It  is  between  it  and  grandis  that  the  confusion  has  arisen. 
Lowiana  and  lasiocarpa  (if  there  be  a  lasiocarpa  different 
from  Lowiana)  were  then  unknown,  but  Douglas  sent  home  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  specimens  and  seeds  of  two  kinds, 
which  he  proposed  to  call  respectively  grandis  and  amabilis. 

Lambert  first  described  one  of  these  (our  tree),  but  he 
inverted  Douglas's  names,  and  described  his  amabilis  under  the 
name  of  grandis,  and,  most  unfortunately,  he  either  figui'ed  the 
foliage  from  a  stripped  branchlet,  from  which  many  of  the  leaves 
had  fallen,  so  that  it  looked  more  like  grandis  than  amabilis, 
or  he  mixed  up  the  specimens,  and  took  the  cone  of  the  one 
and  the  foliage  of  the  other.  But  the  description  and  the 
other  details  leave  no  doubt  that  amabilis  was  the  tree  which 
he  meant  to  describe.  A  year  later  (1882)  Dr.  Lindley  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  botanical  part  of  "  The  Penny  CyclopEedia," 
and  when  he  came  to  Abies  grandis,  he,  having  to  give  a 
description  of  it,  referred  to  Douglas's  specimens,  which  were 
then  in  his  hands,  and  although  he  apparently  did  not  know 
that  Lambert  had  inverted  the  names,  he  probably  observed 
that  his  description  of  Douglas's  grandis  was  not  a  correct 
description  (which  of  coui'se,  not  being  meant  for  it,  it  could 
hardly  be) ;  and  so,  taking  the  original  specimens  ticketed  by 
Douglas  himself  as  his  guide  for  grandis,  he  described  it  from 
them  under  that  name.  That  description,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  our  present  tree. 

Next  came  Loudon,  who  took  one  half  of  his  figures  from 
Lambert's  figures  (which  were  amabilis),  and  the  other  half 
from  Douglas's  specimens  of  grandis,  and  his  description 
entirely  from  Lambert.  The  evidence  of  all  these  chcum- 
stauces  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  one  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray's  papers  on  the  synonymy  of  conifers,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1863.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  rule  of  priority  would  reverse  our 
present  names ;  but  amid  so  much  misconception  and  blundering 
we  apprehend  that,  on  the  whole,  the  common  sense  of  arbori- 
culturists has  done  wisely  in  sticking  to  the  names  originally 
proposed  by  Douglas  himself. 

The  name  amabihs,  given  by  him  to  this  tree,  is  well  chosen. 
It  is  truly  a  lovely  fir ;  it  is  the  American  type  of  Nordman- 
niana,  darker  and  greener  in  the  hue  of  its  foliage,  but  not  more 
lovely.  Of  course,  we  have  no  large  trees  of  it  in  this  country, 
and  can  only  form  an  idea  of  what  it  will  grow  to  by  means  of 
drawings  or  photographs  taken  from  specimens  in  its  native 
■country.  But  we  have  already  observed  one  thing  with  regard 
to  these,  as  compared  with  the  result  in  this  country,  where- 
■ever  Califomian  trees  have  already  attained  some  size  with  us, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  turning  out  much  handsomer  trees 
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here  than  the  Calif  ornian  photographs  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
All  the  coniferous  trees,  especially  the  fir  trees  in  North-West 
America,  as  they  appear  in  the  pbotogra])hs  sent  home,  hare 
very  much  the  same  port ;  drawn-up,  narrow,  and  coniined, 
like  a  grenadier  at  attention.  Such  is  the  Douglas  fir  in  Cali- 
fornia and  British  Columbia.  But  not  such  is  its  port  here. 
There  it  has  grown  hedged  in  by  a  close  growth  of  other  trees 
of  the  same  kind,  and  so  has  been  drawn  up.  Here,  where  it 
has  not  been  .so  dealt  with,  where  it  has  been  "  trained  abroad 
its  arms  to  wield,"  it  sends  out  immense  branches  on  every 
side,  like  great  trees  thrusting  themselves  obliquely  to  heaven, 
from  the  trunk.  So,  no  doubt,  will  it  be  with  others,  and  so 
may  it  be  with  amabilis  ;  we  admire  its  beauty  in  the  plate  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  that  may  not  be  the  beauty  which  we 
shall  find  on  our  lawu.s.  We  may  fairly  look  for  "  another 
beauty  and  an  added  grace,"  when  dealt  with  by  our  gardeners 
here. 

GEBAT  MORTALITY  AMONG  EVERGREENS  IF 
AMERICA. 
The  winter's  frost  has  caused  wide-spread  disaster.  From  Virginia 
to  the  Canadian  shores,  and  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  evergreens  are  everywhere  dead  or  dying. 
Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  hardy  plants,  says  an  American  paper, 
that  have  for  years  withstood  the  northern  winters,  now  show  the 
ravages  of  the  zeio  weather  of  the  last  season.  Norway  spruce, 
pines,  arborvitfo,  junipei-s,  rhododendrons,  dwarf  and  standard  roses 
in  public  parks  and  private  gardens  have  "  put  on  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  their  symbols  of  decay.  Long  Island  has  suffered  severely. 
In  the  gardens  at  Astoria,  where  immense  numbers  of  evergreens 
were  growing  for  sale,  the  loss  is  estimated  at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  Rows  of  arborvitis,  containing  thousands  of  plants,  are 
absolutely  valueless.  Pi-ospect  Park  and  the  private  gardens  in 
Brooklyn  have  not  been  spared  in  the  general  disaster,  and  the 
gardeners  at  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  pi'onounce  the  loss  in 
those  grounds  almost  irreparable.  At  Flatbush,  and  in  Westchester 
county,  the  loss  has  been  very  great.  Some  of  the  nurserymen  have 
lost  their  entire  stock.  In  other  places  the  effect  has  been  peculiar. 
Plants  of  the  same  age  and  apparent  health,  growing  in  long  rows, 
have  been  touched  at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  The  first  dozen  in  the 
row  are  dead,  and  the  next  half  dozen  are  well  and  thrifty.  In 
Brooklvn,  the  plants  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  houses  have 
suffered  most.  In  New  Jersey  it  has  been  noticed  that  plants  which 
were  shaded  from  the  winter  sun  have  escaped  the  worst  effects  of 
the  season,  and  may  be  saved  with  much  trouble  and  time.  The 
reports  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  further  east  confirm  the  sad 
tidings  of  what  was  only  rumour  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  from  the 
great  nurseries  at  Rochester,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  even  further  west 
the  words  come  to  us,  "  Our  evergreens  are  dead."  The  causes 
assigned  for  this  unexpected  loss  are  various,  but  from  among  them 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  having  in  them  most  of  probability  : 
First,  it  is  said  that  the  warm  days  of  February  gave  the  plants  an 
early  start,  as  if  the  spring  had  really  opened,  and  then  when  all 
were  swelling  with  new  life  the  weather  changed  again  to  hard 
winter  freezing,  with  cold  March  winds.  Another  view  is  that  the 
plants  were  killed  very  early  in  the  winter.  There  was  not  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  temperature  as  in  former  years,  but  the  season 
came  suddenly  upon  them  before  they  were  properly  shielded  or 
prepared  for  it.  Their  coloiu-  changed  slightly,,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  alarm,  and  although  the  plants  remained  green  they  were  dead. 
Only  when  the  warm  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks  started  the  other 
plants  into  general  activity  was  the  damage  to  the  evergreens 
visible. 

Mr.  Sargent  says,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the  severe  frosts 
of  March  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  at  his  place  on  the  Hudsoo,  that 
"  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  with  certainty  the  cause  for  the  severe 
damage  inflicted  upon  almost  every  sort  of  vegetation  withoiit  first 
recapitulating  the  beginning  of  the  evil  two  years  ago,  in  a  very 
severe  drought,  so  severe  as  to  denude  many  trees  of  their  foliage 
in  August  and  September  ;  a  mild  and  wet  and  somewhat  protracted 
autumn  followed,  dm-ing  which  many  trees  made  a  late  growth  and 
had  not  sufficiently  ripened  their  wood  at  the  commencement  of 
cold  weather.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  late-growing  conifers, 
such  as  Sequoias,  Cryptomerias,  Cupressus  of  various  sorts,  as 
well  as  pears,  which  in  many  instances  were  in  blossom  in  October. 
Fortunately  the  winter,  -with  one  or  two  early  exceptions,  was  a 
mild  one,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  immaturely-ripened  wood  was 
comparatively  unimportant.  Another  dry  summer,  that  of  1871, 
followed,  causing  irregular  and  imperfect  growth,  in  many  cases 
late  into  the  autumn.     On  the  20th  of    September  there  came  a 


sudden  and  severe  frost,  late  in  the  evening,  cutting  everything  in 
the  least  tender  to  the  ground,  and  even  browning  some  tender  tips 
of  the  late-growing  evergreens.  This  was  followed  by  mild  weather 
for  several  weeks.  But  no  doubt  unusual  disturbance  took  place 
in  the  circulation  of  many  trees  at  this  time,  so  that  they  went 
into  their  winter  quarters  not  well  prepared  to  resist  hard  weather. 
Unfortunately  a  very  unusual  condition  of  weather  came  on  the  4th 
and  5th  of  March  in  the  shape  of  hard  dry  cutting  winds,  with 
the  mercury  only  four  degrees  above  zero — at  this  time  the  ground, 
entirely  unprotected  by  snow,  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of  from 
three  to  five  feet,  and  of  course  perfectly  dry,  thus  entirely  preventing 
all  plants,  during  this  fearful  evaporation  from  the  excessive  cold 
winds,  from  obtaining  the  slightest  assistance  in  the  way  of  moisture 
from  the  roots.  For  the  next  two  days  there  came  a  surface  thaw 
and  some  snow  which  melted  soon  after  it  fell,  but  the  ground  was  so 
hard  and  the  frost  so  deep  that  the  water  remained  on  the  surface  as 
on  a  floor,  freezing  at  night  and  melting  by  day  for  a  week,  but 
totally  unable  to  penetrate  the  ground.  The  roots  of  the  trees  were 
held  all  this  time  as  in  a  dry  iron  vice.  This  coming  upon  plants  so 
enfeebled  by  the  condition  of  the  preceding  two  years,  caused  the 
severe  damage  which  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  the  middle  and 
eastern  States.  The  most  perplexing  thing  is  the  extraordinary 
irregularity  of  the  injury.  Plants  and  trees  heretofore  considered 
tender  even  in  the  miklest  winters,  are  uninjured,  while  others  per- 
fectly hardy  are  killed.  An  old  beech  hedge  here  is  completely 
riddled ;  so  likewise  a  hemlock  and  Norway  spruce  hedge  ;  a  large  Acer 
campestre,  twenty-five  years  old,  killed ;  so  is  a  large  deciduous- 
cypress,  twenty -five  feet  high  ;  another  by  its  side  uninjured  ;  three 
large  Abies  Menziesii  killed,  though  heretofore  hardy  in  the  worst 
season ;  beds  of  English  ivy  on  the  ground,  having  the  protection  of 
the  warmth  of  the  soil,  killed  ;  immediately  adjacent,  on  a  wall, 
hardly  touched ;  rhododendrons  generally  Idlled  back  though  with 
some  green  wood — those  protected  by  wooden  houses  have  suffered 
quite  as  much  ;  evergreens  as  well  as  deciduous  trees,  standing  side 
by  side,  of  equal  size,  age,  and  ajDparent  health,  one  taken  and  the 
other  left,  and  yet  peach  trees  are  not  only  an  exception,  but  the 
amount  of  bloom  upon  them  is  greater  this  year  than  I  have  ever 
known  for  twenty-five  years.  Berberis,  many  killed,  some  only 
partially  injured  ;  half  the  wood  and  all  flower-buds  of  hardy  azaleas 
killed  ;  ledums,  hardy  heaths,  rhodoras,  and  similar  plants,  killed  ; 
the .  dwarf  forms  of  Abies  exoelsa  are  all  killed ;  while  Abies 
Kajmpferi  is  uninjured ;  most  of  the  piuuses  have  escaped ;  the 
deodars  have  been  killed,  while  Cedars  of  Lebanon  are  uninjured; 
cypresses  and  jumpers  are  generally  safe,  as  is  also  the  umbrella 
pine  ;  Thujopsis  borealis  and  Thuja  am-ea  are  unhurt ;  among  things  ' 
that  have  wholly  escaped  are  magnolias,  honeysuckles,  oaks,  &c.  To 
add  to  our  perplexity  we  have  not  only  lost  our  trees,  but  we  have 
not  leai'ued  any  lesson  from  our  misfortunes.  We  can  only  regard  it 
as  an  exceptional  year  which,  like  an  earthquake  or  deluge,  may 
never  occur  again,  but  if  it  should,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent 
the  devastation,  even  if  we  knew  it  was  coming." 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE  ELONGATED    CVTISU.S    (CYTISUS    ELONGATUs). 

Tjiis  forms  a  wide-spreading  bush,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high  on  its  own  roots,  with  many  long,  slender  villous,  twig- 
like shoots,  which,  in  April  and  May,  are  completely  weighed 
down  by  the  numerous  briglit  yellow  flowers  put  forth  along 
nearly  their  whole  length  ;  and  when  grafted  standard-high  on 
the  Laburnum,  none  of  the  pendulous  species  are  more  beautiful. 
In  winter  it  requires  to  have  the  branches  that  bloomed  the 
previous  season  more  or  less  cut  out,  as  they  often  get 
completely  exhausted  ;  but  numerous  young  ones  are  produced 
from  the  base  to  take  their  places  the  following  season,  none 
of  which  should  be  shortened.  The  leaves  are  trifoliate,  with 
the  leaflets  obovate,  and  clothed  beneath  with  closely-pressed 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  lateral,  pea-shaped,  somewhat  tubular, 
bright  yellow,  and  usually  produced  in  fours  on  short  footstalks 
along  the  shoots,  pods  straight,  compressed,  nearly  black,  and 
ripe  in  September. 

This  Cytisus  is  a  native  of  Hungary,  where  it  grows  in 
woods.  It  succeeds  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  grafting,  or  by  means  of  seeds.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  1804'. 

There  are  numerous  suburban  gardens  with  lawns  too  small 
to  be  cut  up  with  clumjjs,  j'ct  cnpable  of  accommodating  a  few 
select  small  trees  dotted  about  them,  and  for  such  a  purpose 
nothing   can  be   more   suitable    than    this   Cytisus    grafted. 
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standard  high,  on  the  Laburnum;  it  then  forms  a  highly 
ornamental  object  on  the  grass,  and  the  surface  round  the 
stem  need  not  be  left  bare.  Cjrtisus  multiflorus  and  ruthenicus 
are  mere  varieties  of  this  species. 


Pyrus  Malus  floribundus.— This  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  sDi'lng-flowering  shrubs.  Seen,  as  I  have  seen  it.  to-day  (April 
13th),  in  the  sheen  of  a  spi-ing-day  sun,  it  is  indeed  "  a  thing  of  Ijeauty," 
and  if  not  "a  joy  for  ever,"  at  least  a  joy  for  some  weeks.  In  the  bud 
state  the  flowers  are  a  rich  blood  colour,  passing  to  carmine  pink,  and  as 
the  bloom  expands  to  delicate  pink  and  white.  The  foUage,  which  appears 
with  the  bloom,  is  a  rich  dark  green.  "When  I  say  that  the  flowers  are 
chaste  enough  to  lie  employed  in  boucxuets  or  as  table  decorations— that 
the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  suitable  alike  for  the  forcing  house,  or  the 
open  air,  and  that  it  may  be  grown  as  a  bash,  a  pyramid,  or  a  standard, 
I  presume  I  have  said  enongh  to  induce  those  interested  in  such  plants  to 
see  it  and  judge  for  themselves. — W.  Walteus. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  Umbrella  Pine.— Will  any  of  your  readers  ohlige  by  telling  me  where  I 
in.ay  see  the  largest  specimens  of  the  Umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata)  nf 
.Tapnn,  and,  if  cnnvenicnt,  furnish  mo  with  the  size  of  the  largest  specimens?— 
D\RTsroon. 

Ik  reply  to  "  Dendrophiltatos"  (p.  .573),  I  may  assure  him  that  this  pine 

is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  Latitude  of  London.  I  .im  not  sure  where  the  largest 
specimeus'are,  but  there  are  good  ones  at  Coomhe  WoodNurseries.- J.  S. 

Noble  Cedars  of  Lebanon.— I  lately  visited  tlie  long-famed  Cedars  at 
Pain's  Hill,  and  was  very  much  struck  with  their  dignity  and  beauty;  but 
more  so  by  the  rather  uncommon  form  of  one  or  two  of  the  trees.  We  all 
Icnow  how  'grandly  diversified  in  habit  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is,  but  its  tendency 
generally  is  to  spread.  This  makes  the  tree  all  the  more  valuable,  because 
almost  every  other  pine  rushes  straight  to  the  sky,  and  is  symmetrical  in  habit. 
One  or  two'  of  the  trees  at  Pain's  Hill,  however,  are  like  the  big  Californian 
pines  in  the  height  and  straiffhtness  of  their  enormous  trunks,  while  not 
losin"  that  picturesqueness  of  outline  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  this 
Ced.ir.- H.  V. 

Euonymus  japonica  as  a  Seaside  Plant.— f  can  endorse  what  is  said  with 
reference  to  this  matter  at  p.  573,  but  about  its  hardiness  otherwise,  my 
experience  is  against  it.  In  dry  places,  npou  rockwork,  or  on  very  gravelly  soils, 
it  will  do,  but  a  very  severe  winter  will  even  then  hurt  it  much.  For  cold  places 
I  do  not  thins  it  a't  all  adapted.  Hoi-e,  in  one  of  the  most  salubrious  valleys  in 
England,  a  severe  winter  destroys  it.  I  have  grown  thousands  of  the  gold, 
silver,  and  green  kinds,  but  all  fare  aiiko.  when  .lack  Frost  pinches  hai'd.  I 
therefore  invariably  protect  most  of  my  plants  in  winter.  I  find  the  gold,  green, 
and  silver  kinds  of  Alatomus  about  the  same  in  hardiness  as  the  Euou.^nnus — 
Iiut  by  all  means  let  them  .all  he  grown  near  the  sea.  I  am  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
due  liorth. — J.  Scott,  Merriof^,  Somo-Kcf. 

Loranthus  europsetis.— In  Xo.  17,  p.  373,  of  Tan  G.iedej-,  Ifr.  Gordon 
suggested  that  some  one  should  endeavour  to  mtroducc  this  singular  parasite 
from  the  south  of  Austria  to  our  oak  woods  in  iiritain.  It  was  stated  that 
Von  Martius  had  succeeded  in  gi-owing  it  artiOcially.  If  Mr.  Gordon  will  ho 
kind  enough  to  state  the  name  of  the  work  in  which  any  account  can  bo_  got  of 
this  Loranthus  having  been  propagated  artificially,  he  will  greatly  oblige  an 

Oi.n  FiuKKn. [Mr.  Gordon,  to  whom  your  query  has  been  submitted,  says 

that  Dr.  A^on  Martius  rearranged  and  defined  the  genus  Loranthus  m  Do  Can- 
dollo's  "  IM'odromuH  ;"  and  .adds  that  no  doubt  his  experiments  on  the  propagation 
nf  the  Austrinn  Loranthus  is  to  he  found  in  some  of  tho  Bavarian  publications. 
His  own  knowledge  in  reference  to  its  nature  and  propagation  was  derived, 
he  states,  from  a  private  corrospondonco  which  ho  had  with  tho  late  Baron 
.Tacquin,  of  Vienna,  several  years  ago.  when  ho  was  endeavouring  to  have  tho 
parasite  introduced  into  England,  lint  in  which  he  failed,  owing  to  tho  great 
length  of  time  tho  berries  were  in  tho  transit,  a  circumstance  that  will  not 
arise  now  in  these  days  of  quick  locomotion.] 


FLOWER-VERSES. 

BY    fninS'l'IN.V    UOSSKTIT. 

TiiK  lily  has  an  air. 

And  the  snowdrop  a  grace, 
And  the  swect-pca  a  way, 

And  the  heartseaao  a  face  ; 
Vet  there's  nothing  like  the  rose 
Wlien  she  blows. 

Wlipre  innocent,  bright-eyed  daisies  are 
With  blades  of  grass  between, 

Each  daisy  stands  up  like  a  star 
Out  of  a  sky  of  green. 

Tho  rose  with  such  a  bonny  lilush  ; 

Wliat  has  the  rose  to  blusli  alnuit? 
If  its  tlie  sun  that  makes  her  Hush, 

'Wliiit's  in  ilio  sun  to  flush  aI)out  ? 

O  "Wind,  wliere  havo  you  boon, 

Tluil  you  blow  so  sweet? 
Among  the  vioh'ts 

Which  blossom  at  your  feel . 

Tho  honeysuckle  wnit-s 

For  Summer  and  for  heal  : 
But  violets  in  the  cliilly  Spring 

Afake  tho  wood-path  sweel. 
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THE  CUCUMBBB— ITS  CULTIVATION. 
(^Continued  from  p.  628.) 
THE    CUCUiriiER   UPON    W.iLLS. 

Those  who  have  vi-alls  facing  south,  south-east,  or  south- 
west, and  in  a  toleraljly  sheltered  situation,  may  grow 
Cucumbers  very  succes.sfully  by  training  them  npou  such 
surfaces.  Of  course  this  will  be  more  trouble  than  growing 
the  plants  upon  the  ridge,  inasmuch  as  the  training  and 
niiling  must  be  regularly  attended  to  ;  but  in  such  situations 
we  have  generally  found  we  could  grow  the  finer  kinds  of 
frame  and  house  Cucumbers  with  considerable  success.  If 
the  wall  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  kind  of  cultivation  it  will 
be  wise  to  take  out  a  trench  three  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  deep 
parallel  with  the  wall,  aud  close  at  the  foot.  In  this  make  a 
hot-bed  as  previously  directed  for  the  ridge,  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  deep,  making  the  dung  quite  firm.  When  the 
heat  has  subsided  place  a  ridge  of  fresh  soil  one  foot  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  wide  close  to  the  wall,  aud  then  fill  in  the 
excavated  soil,  so  as  to  cover  the  dung  entirely,  leaving  it 
sloping  to  the  ground.  Upon  this,  at  three  feet  apart,  plant 
properly-prepared  plants,  the  stronger  the  better,  aud  protect 
them  for  a  time  by  a  length  of  oiled  calico  or  tiffany  stretched 
out  in  a  slanting  direction  against  the  wall.  This  rany  be 
supported  by  stakes  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  ridge  from 
cold  rains  as  well  as  the  plants  from  cold.  It  will  be  wise  to 
use  this  protection  for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  in  fact 
until  the  plants  arc  thoroughl}'  established.  The  after-treat- 
ment will  be  much  the  same  as  that  given  to  plants  ujion 
ridges,  but  the  training  must  not  be  neglected,  or  should 
strong  winds  prevail  the  plants  will  soon  be  irremediably 
injured,  if  not  destroyed.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
it  will  be  wise  to  mulch  the  soil  with  .short  grass,  and  also  to 
thatch  it  as  directed  for  the  ridge. 

CUCUMliEUS    FOIl   SEED. 

In  the  above  manner  the  Cucumber  used  to  be  verysuccess- 
fully  grown  for  seed,  but  of  late  ye.ars  the  seasons  and  the 
habits  of  the  ]ilauts  have  been  too  jirecarious  to  insure 
satisfactory  results.  For  seed-growing,  the  preparation  and 
jilantiug  will  bo  precisely  the  same  as  Ijcforo  directed,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  fruit  it  will  be  necessary  that  each  be  care- 
fully impregnated  by  hand,  and  even  then  tho  production  of 
seed  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Impregnation  is  (icrformed 
in  this  manner: — The  flowers  produced  by  the  Cucumber  anil 
similar  plants  are  sexual,  that  is,  the  flowers  produced  without 
fruit  are  male,  whilst  those  produced  at  the  end  of  the  fruit  are 
female.  In  tho  centre  oE  tho  male  flower  will  be  seen  a  small 
mass  of  stamens  and  anthers,  the  latter  being  the  parts  which 
contain  the  pollen  or  impregnating  dust.  In  the  centre  of  the 
female  flower  is  the  pistil  or  female  organ,  through  which 
the  pollen  passes,  impregnating  the  fruit,  and  seed  is  the  result. 
Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  im]iregnation,  take  a  male  flower, 
and  stripping  ofE  it  the  flower  proper,  place  it  firmly  upon 
the  pistil  of  the  fem.alo  flower,  and  there  let  it  remain. 
This  operation  is  best  performed  about  midday,  and  tho 
flowers  should  be  those  which  have  opened  the  previous  day. 

Some  people  imagine  that  Cucumbers  will  not  swell  unless 
they  are  impregnated,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  we  have  cut 
hundreds  U|)on  which  tho  female  flower  never  0])encd  at  .all, 
and  consequently  there  eould  not  havo  been  an)'  impreg- 
nation. Besides,  it  impregnation  was  indispensable  to  tho 
fruit,  it  would  lie  fair  to  conclude  the  production  of  seed  must 
be  a  necessary  cou.sequence,  aud  yet  we  find  thousands  of 
Cucumbers  that  never  produce  a  seed  at  all;  in  fact,  it  is 
notorious  tluit  the  finest  formed  and  most  jiorfectly-grown 
frnil.s  arc  the  lc\ast  likely  to  do  so.  while,  on  the  contrary, 
deformed,  thick-ended  fruits,  not  unfrcquently  jiroduce 
seed.  Reasoning  from  this  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
growers  to  tic  ligatures  around  tho  fruit  from  which  seed  is 
desired,  with  (lie  impression  that  such  erauiiiing  of  tho  ))arts 
may  tend  to  the  iiroduction  of  seed.  But  that  is  a  mistake. 
Seed,  if  it  is  ]irodii('ed  at  all,  must  proceed  from  the  original 
impregnation  of  the  flower,  aud  no  after  extcrii.al  treatment  of 
the  fruit  can  inllucnce  its  production  of  seed  in  any  way.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  if  wc  wish  to  produce  seed  of  extra  fine 
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quality— in  fact,  to  improve  the  race  of  Cucumbers— we  may  do 
so  by  concentrating  the  full  energy  of  a  strong  plant  upon  the 
production  of  three  or  four  finely  proportioned  fruit.  In  that 
way  increased  vigour  may  certainly  be  insured  to  the  seed 
produced,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  some  improved  varieties 
may  be  the  result  of  such  treatment.  To  that  end  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  seeding  plant  be  in  vigorous  health,  that  a 
sufficiently  healthy  foliage  be  kept  upon  it,  and  that  it  be 
denuded  of  both  fruit  and  flowers  as  fast  as  they  are  produced. 
Thus  managed,  good  seed  may  be  grown  upon  the  open  wall ; 
seed,  if  it  can  only  be  matured  iipon  the  plant,  may  be  superior 
to  that  ripened  under  glass,  inasmuch  as  the  energy  of  the 
plant  being  confined  to  the  production  of  seed  only,  the  seed  so 
produced  must  be  more  vigorous  than  when  a  quantity  of  fruit 
for  use  is  grown  at  the  same  time. 

PKOPAGATION    OP   THE    CUCUMBEK. 

The  Cucumber  is  propagated  by   seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  by 
layers.     The  first  is  the  most  general  practice,  but  when  it  is 
desired  to  perpetuate  a  particular  variety,  to  increase  it  by 
cuttings  or  layers  is  the  most  certain  way  of  doing  so.     The 
best  way  of  raising  plants  is  certainly  in  the  dung  frame  or 
dung  pit,  and  to  that  end  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  hot  bed  or 
dung  pit  as  directed  upon  a  former  occasion.      A  small  one- 
lio-ht  frame  is  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  care 
nnist  be  taken  that  the  hot-dung  be  perfectly  sweet,  and  the 
bed  of  sufiicient  capacity  to  insm-e  a  fine  growing  temperature 
for  a  month  [or  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 
For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  dung  and  leaves  is  preferable 
to  dung  alone,  for  they  are  less  hkely  to  heat  violently,  and 
consequently  they  retain    the  necessary   temperature    for   a 
longer  period.     The  bed  being  formed,  the  dung  quite  sweet, 
and  the  frame  fixed  in  its  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wash 
the   glass   perfectly   clean,   so   as   to  command  all   the  light 
possible.     Then  fill  the  frame  to  half  its  depth  with  sifted  leaf 
mould,  old  tan,  or  cinder  ashes,  and  as  soon  as  that  has  attained 
the  proper  temperature,  80°  to  85°,  it  will  be  fit  for  use.     The 
seed  must  be  sown  in  a  pot  of  light  soil,  say  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  proportions,  then  place  it  upon  the  soil  about 
an  inch  apart  and  cover  it  half  an  inch  deep  with  soil.     Plunge 
the  pot  in  the  bed  and  cover  it  with  flat  glass,  partly  to  increase 
the  temperature,  but  more  to  protect  the  seed  from  the  depre- 
dations  of  mice  or   other   vermin.       In  three   or  four  days, 
according  to  the  age,  the  seed  will  be  up,  and  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  plants  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
glass,  and  to  keep,  night  and  day,  a  gentle  circulation  of  air. 
The  temperature  should  not  fall  much  below  70°,  and  may  rise 
to  80°,  with  bright  light  and  plenty  of  air.      In  raising  plants 
it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  them  as  short  and  strong  as 
possible,  and  this  cannot  be  effected  except  by  a  free  exposure 
to  light,  and  an  eqiially  free  exposure  to  air.      When  the  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons,  have  attained  their  full  size  will  be  the  right 
time  to  single  the  plants  out  and  place  them  in  separate  pots. 
Tor  this  purpose  some  warmed  compost  and  clean  warmed  pots 
must  be  provided,  and  one  or  two  plants,  according  to  the  kind, 
must  be  placed  in  each  pot,  the  pots  being  of  pint  or  half -pint 
sizes.     Drain  each  pot  with  a  little  moss   and  some  flaky  leaf 
soil  or  dung,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  remove  it  at 
the  time  of  plantuig.     After  the  plants  are  potted  they  may 
be  plunged  in  the  frame,  watered,  and  kept  close  for  a  day  or 
two,  shading  them  also  should  the  weather  be  very  sunny.     So 
soon,  however,  as  the  plants  have  taken  root,  increase  the 
quantity  of  air,  and  keep  a  gentle  circulation  by  night  as  well 
as  day.     The  plants  will  require  washing  occasionally,  but  the 
frame  and  plants  must  be  lightly  sprinkled  once  or  twice  a 
day  according  to  the  weather,  and  shut  closely  down  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but  air  must  be  given  before  leaving  the  plants  for  the 
night.     When  three  weeks  to  a  month  old  the  plants  will  be 
fit  to  ridge  out,  but  if  the  bed  should  not  be  ready,  they  may 
-  be  shifted  into  a  larger  pot  with  advantage.       Be  particular 
that  they  do  not  receive  any  check,  as  upon  that  much  of  the 
future  success  of  the  plants  will  depend. 

In  propagating  by  cuttings  it  is  necessary  to  choose  pieces 
of  short,  stubby  growth,  and  not  exceeding  three  to  four 
inches  in  length.  These  should  be  cut  out  from  the  main 
branch,  with  a  heel  if  possible,  and  if  the  main  leaf  be  taken 
with  the  cutting  it  will  bo  none  the  worse.     Place  these  in 


single  pots,  with  a  pinch  of  sand  around  the  base  of  each, 
plunge  in  the  hotbed,  and  cover  with  a  small  hand-glass.  The 
success  of  a  cutting  depends  mainly  upon  its  being  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  which  is  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture 
to  prevent  its  drooping  or  flagging  until  it  has  formed  roots 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  will  generally  be  in 
from  a  week  to  ten  days,  sometimes  much  sooner.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  the  condensed  moisture 
upon  the  glass  once  a  day,  and  in  very  bright  weather  a  slight 
shade  of  tissue  paper  will  be  au  advantage  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  When  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  gradually 
remove  the  hand-glass,  and  expose  the  plants  to  the  air  of  the 
frame,  until  such  time  as  the  external  air  may  be  freely 
admitted.  The  shifting  of  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  or 
planting  them  out,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances,  only 
do  not  on  any  account  allow  the  plants  to  become  stunted. 

Propagation  by  layers  is  not  much  practised,  but  as  it  may 
be  a  means  for  the  amateur  to  procure  a  few  plants  when  he 
has  not  the  means  of  striking  by  cuttings,  we  may  describe  the 
modus  operandi.  It  consists  in  cutting  a  slight  gash  close  to 
a  joint  on  the  under  side  of  a  branch,  and  then  placing  it  in  a 
pot  of  soil,  the  cut  part  being  surrounded  by  sand.  The  layer 
may  require  to  be  shaded  for  a  few  days  at  the  first,  but  if  all 
goes  on  well  it  will  be  perfect  in  a  fortnight.  Then  it  may  be 
taken  off,  that  is  severed  from  the  parent  branch,  and  with_  a 
week  or  ten  days'  nursing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out. 

The  value  of  seed  plants  and  those  prepared  from  cuttings — 
layers  for  the  present  purpose  being  a  synonymous  term^are 
variously  estimated,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  cuttings 
come  the  most  quickly  into  fruit.  This  is  not,  however,  a  very 
great  advantage,  as  where  strong  plants  are  required  early  fi-uit- 
ing,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  should  never  be  allowed. 
Plants  from  seed,  especially  from  new  immature  seed,  are 
generally  more  luxuriant  than  plants  from  cuttings,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  come  so  quickly  into  fruit.  For  this  reason 
it  is  always  advisable  to  sow  seed  which  is  several  years  old, 
and  if  you  have  not  this  you  may  follow  the  custom  of  old  gar- 
deners and  wear  the  seed  in  your  trousers'  pockets  some  weeks 
before  sowing.  This  has  the  effect  of  assisting  its  maturation 
and  thorough  ripening,  and  anything  that  tends  to  that  will 
promote  its  fruit-bearing  properties.  The  question  of  stopping 
or  not  stopping  the  plants  in  their  young  state  must  be 
governed  by  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  If  for 
frame  cultivation  trailing  upon  the  ground,  stopping  is  indis- 
pensable, but  even  then  we  should  not  stop  until  the  young 
plants  had  made  their  third  if  not  fourth  rough  leaf.  The 
longer  a  plant  goes  without  stopping  the  stronger  it  will  get, 
as  it  will  be  making  roots  at  the  time  it  is  making  leaves,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  throw  strong  shoots  if  stopped  at  the  third 
or  fourth  leaf,  but  if  you  stop  at  the  first  leaf  then  there  is 
not  sufficient  force  in  the  plant  to  throw  out  a  strong  branch. 

It  should,  however,  be  recollected  the  Cucumber  is  not  a  trail- 
ing plant,  though  we  compel  it  to  grow  in  that  manner.  Natu- 
rally, as  the  tendrils  upon  the  J'oung  shoots  mdicate,  it  is  a 
climbing  plant,  and  therefore  should  be  trained  upon  a  trellis  or 
to  stakes  or  wire  trainers.  For  this  purpose  therefore  it  is  not 
advisable  to  stop  the  plants  until  they  have  attained  their 
utmost  limit,  whether  that  limit  be  five  feet  or  twenty  feet.  We 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  made  this  fact  known  when  we 
published  our  first  treatise  upon  Cucumber  culture  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  practice  has  become  so  general  as  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  customs  of  all  intelligent  cultivators. 
(To  le  continued.)  A. 


Damage  done  by  Trees. — At  a  recent  ap-icultural  discussion  at  Cirencester, 
Mr.  Snowsell  exhibited  some  swedes,  showing  the  damage  done  by  trees  to  the 
crops.  Those  which  had  been  gi'own  under  the  trees  were  stunted  in  appear- 
ance, and  scarcely  so  large  as  the  fist ;  others  grown  in  the  same  field,  but  a  few 
paces  farther  from  tlie  trees,  were  of  the  usual  size.  These  swedes  were  grown 
in  a  field  in  which  there  were  four  trees — one  oak  and  three  ash — which  on  on 
average  stood  seventeen  yards  apart.  Measuring  out  into  the  field  from  the 
line  of  these  trees,  a  space  77  links  broad  by  185  long,  one  perch  of  swedes 
growing  in  the  middle  of  the  space  was  found  to  weigh  34  lb.,  and  there  were 
14  lb  of  tops.  Stepping  eight  yards  farther  out  into  the  field,  another  perch  of 
swedes  was  weighed,  and  found  to  yield  196  lb.,  and  32a-  lb.  of  tops — showing 
nearly  as  much  weight  in  tops  as  the  other  in  swedes.  The  space  under  the 
trees  covered  22  perches,  and  as  it  was  measured  on  one  side  only,  it  represented 
half  the  damage  of  three  ash  trees  ;  so  that  for  every  twelve  ash  trees  on  a 
farm  one  acre  of  land  would  only  yield  5,440  lb.,  or  2  tons  8  cwt.  and  64  lb, 
instead  of  31,360  lb.,  or  14  tons  weight  cleaned  ready  for  sheep  feed.  Con- 
sequently for  every  twelve  trees  there  was  a  loss  of  11  tons  11  cwt.,  without 
reckoning  the  tops,  or  speaking  rcughly,  a  ton  to  every  tree. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Few  seem  to  grow  any   other  kind  of    fragrant   hawthorn 

than  oar  own  common  one  and  its  varieties.  Mr.  Gordon  has  just 
brought  to  our  office  blooms  of  the  following  kinds,  all  deliciously 
scented  : — Crata3gu3  Celsiaua,  odoratissima,  tanacetifolia,  and  Aronia. 
These  are  all  fine  distinct  sorts,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  garden. 

The  famous  Rhododendron  walk  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  says 

the  Globe,  is  now  in  full  bloom. 

— —  SvRiNGA  E.MODi,  a  noble  white  Himalayan  lilac,  is  now  in  fine 
bloom  in  Victoria  Park,  at  the  Hackney  Wick  side.  Like  many  other 
hardy  shrubs  it  is  far  too  little  known. 

Locusts,  it  is  stated,  have   appeared  in  large   numbers  in 

Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  and  it  is  feared  they  will  do  great 
damage  to  fruit  and  other  crops. 

The  deliciously-scented  llagnoUa  Thompsoniana  is  now  in 

bloom  at  the  Fulham  Nurserj-,  where  its  noble  white  flowers  fill 
the  air  for  some  distance  around  with  their  delightful  fragrance. 

We  are  informed  by  JMr.  AVm.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  that  he 

bloomed  Aquilegiaauroa  (referred  to  in  our  last  week's  "  Notes")  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  England. 

Laws  for  the  protection  of  timber  trees  in  the  United  States 

were  called  into  existence  forty  years  ago  to  save  the  then  rapidly 
disappearing  live-oaks.  They  are  needed  now,  says  Hearth  and 
Home,  to  save  our  diminishing  timber  of  all  kinds. 

The  Edinburgh  Museum  has  just  received  a  collection  of 

vegetable  products  of  an  instructive  character.  It  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects  against  which  agricul- 
turists, horticulturists,  and  foresters,  have  to  contend. 

Dr.  N.vphegyi,  says  Hearth  and  Home,  recently  presented  to 

a  meeting  in  New  York  a  prospectus  of  a  botanical  garden  for  that 
city,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  into  existence.  The  idea 
was  warmly  received,  and  hopes  of  its  successful  accompHshment 
were  indulged  in. 

Oxe  of  the  hardy  species  of  Lady's   vSIipper  (Cypripedium 

jnibescens)  is  flowering  at  the  AVolUngton  Koad  Nurseries,  St.  John's 
Wood,  planted  in  the  open  border.  Two  other  rare  plants,  Cortusa 
Matthioli  and  Primula  luteola,  are  likewise  flowering  in  the  same 
border. 

A  GOOD  specimen  of  the  hardy  palm  (Chamajrops  e.xcelsa)  is 

now  flowering  out  of  doore  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  It  is  planted  out  on  a  slightly  raised  bank,  facing  south,  a 
position  in  which  it  has  stood  the  test  of  several  severe  winters 
unprotected. 

A  new   botanical  journal,  under    the  title  of  Joxmial   de 

Botani'ine,  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Paris,  edited  by  M.  G. 
Hubcrson.  This  will  appear  fortnightly,  and  will  contain  original 
communications,  translations,  extracts,  and  abstracts  of  botanical 
papers. 

The  very  curious  Califoruiau   Pitcher  Plant  (Darlingtonia 

californica)  has  lived  out  through  the  winter  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
nursery  at  York,  and  is  now  healthfully  pushing  up  the  quaint  buds 
of  its  pitcher  leaves.  That  it  should  endure  our  winters  we  quite 
c.tpcctod,  from  having  found  it  in  a  region  where  severe  frost  in 
autunm  and  deep  snow  in  winter  are  the  rule.  But  it  is  not  to  bo 
expected  that  our  summer  heat  is  sufficient  to  fairly  develop  the  plant. 

NoiwiTHSTANiiiXG    tho   scvcro    frosts    experienced    in    the 

neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  in  tho  mornings  during  the  latter  half  of 
last  month,  present  appeai-ances  betoken  a  good  fruit  season  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  The  strawberry,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
which  that  district  has  long  been  famous,  has  this  year  been  most 
in-olific  in  blossoming,  and  as  far  as  can  bo  judged  at  present, 
there  will  bo  a  very  good  crop.  In  tho  middle  of  the  season 
as  many  as  700  pints  of  this  fruit  aro  forwarded  to  the  Ghxsgow 
market  daily.  Apples  have  also  blown  freely,  but  pears  arc  scarcely 
so  vigorous.  Currants  were  also  well  flowered,  but  tho  frost  has 
considerably  thinned  them. 

PiiiZKS  amounting   to  £30  aro  offered  for  tho  decoration  oP 

tho  luncheon  tables  at  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  yocicty'b  show  there.  There  will  be  live  tables  lo 
decorate.  Ei)ergnes,  &c.,  will  bo  supplied  by  Mr.  (Juilter,  and 
placed  by  him  so  as  to  secure  harmonious  arrangement.  The 
exhibitors  will  consequently  bo  required  to  .supply  only  (I)  flowera ; 
(2)  plauts  ;  and  (3)  tasto  in  their  arrangement.  Tho  tables  will  be 
ready  for  tho  exhibitors  at  nine  a.m.  on  tho  morning  of  Tuesday,  Juno 
25tli,  and  tho  decorations  must  be  completed  not  later  than  twolvo 
o'clock.  Tho  tables  will  be  allotted  in  tho  order  of  application, 
conse([uently  tho  first  five  will  be  accepted.  On  receiving  notifi- 
cation of  acceptance,  the  applicants  must,  as  a  guarantee  of  good 


faith,  deposit  the  sum  of  £2,  which  will  be  returned  immediately 
after  the  tables  are  ready  for  the  judges.  The  latter  will  be 
empowered  to  withhold  prizes  in  any  cases  where  the  decoration  is 
considered  unworthy,  and  their  decision  will  be  final.  They  will  be 
instructed  to  regard  taste  in  the  arrangement  as  the  first  considera- 
tion. Length  of  each  table,  fifty  feet,  by  three  feet  six  inches  wide. 
The  number  of  epergues  or  flower-stands  on  each  table  is  not  quite 
settled,  but  will,  we  believe,  not  be  less  than  five.  There  will  be 
room  on  each  table  for  about  seven  plants,  which  must  be  in  pots 
not  exceeding  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  prize  will  be  £10 ; 
the  second  £S ;  the  third  £5  ;  the  fourth  £i ;  and  the  fifth  £3— in 
all  £30. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  market  garden  labourers  of  Fulham 

Fields,  says  the  Daily  News,  have  struck  for  higher  wages. 

There   is   now   to  be   seen,  says  a   country  paper,  in  the 

vicarage  garden  of  Baldhu,  near  Truro,  a  pear  tree  with  more  than 
SOO  pears  growing  upon  it,  looking  exceedingly  well  and  healthy — 
indeed,  quite  a  picture.  There  are  three  different  sorts  of  pears  on 
the  tree — viz.,  Marie  Louise,  Prince  Albert,  and  Dunmore. 

The  cold  and  heavy  rains  and  chilly  weather  which  have 

occurred  since  our  last,  have  had  a  bad  cKect  on  various  tender  crops 
and  flower-garden  ornaments,  and  have  seriously  interfered  with 
outdoor  garden  work  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the  hardiest  subjects  are, 
however,  growing  vigorously,  and  herbaceous  plants  never  looked 
better. 

Mk.    Stevexs,  of    Trentham,  has    got  some    Lady  Downe's 

Seedling  grapes  preserved  in  bottles  of  water.  The}'  were  cut 
before  Christmas.  The  bunches  that  have  remained  longest  in 
perfect  condition  are  on  stems  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the  base 
was  cut  away  now  and  then.  This  experiment  deserves  to  be  tried 
on  a  large  scale. 

Ax  American  paper  says: — "The  first   executive  action  of 

Mr.  Greeley  as  President  will  probably  be  the  oflicial  transformation 
of  the  White  House  grounds  and  Congressional  gardens  from  their 
present  superfluous  subservience  to  a3sthetics  into  a  potato  patch 
and  field  for  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  useful  and  palatable 
'  garden  sass.'  " 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whom  Mr.  Ayriou's 

Epping  Forest  Bill  was  referred,  after  hearing  the  first  witness, 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  against  the  lords  of  the  manors  should  bo  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, and  amended  the  Bill  accordingly.  Epping  Forest,  therefore, 
appears  likely  to  be  saved,  in  spite  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

AxthekicU-M  Hookeui,   a  somewhat  rare  plant  of  tho  Lily 

family,  is  at  present  flowering  freely  in  sevei-al  places  round  London . 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  raceme  from  four  to  six  inches  loug, 
and  are  of  a  showy  orange  yellow  colour.  The  plant  appears  to 
thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  but  the  finest  specimen  we  have  seen  this 
season  is  in  the  clayey  soil  of  tho  Regent's  Park. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  of  Cauibridgo,  Massa- 

chusetts,  the  distinguished  author  of  that  charming  little  book,  "  llow 
Plants  Grow,"  and  of  many  important  works  and  papers  on  botany, 
has  lately  brought  out  another  little  book,  eutitled  "  Mow  Plauts 
Behave,"  which  deals  with  the  cliuibiug  and  other  habits  of  plants, 
and  is  as  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people  as  tho  first- 
mentioned  work. 

The  wretched  weather  we  have  recently  had  has  somewhat 

interfered  with  the  preparations  for  the  great  exhibition  at  Birming. 
ham  ;  but  the  work  is  now  being  carried  on  so  vigorously  there  that 
we  have  no  doubt  everything  will  be  ready  in  good  time.  Mr.  Uarlow, 
who  l.iys  down  tho  pipes  for  tho  great  boiler  trial  at  his  own  expense, 
had  commenced  laying  them  down  when  we  called  on  Wednesday, 
and  hoped  to  have  them  ready  for  the  first  trials  on  Friday.  Tho 
great  cxertious  of  tho  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger,  of  tho 
Messrs.  Qnilter  (father  and  son),  and  of  all  otliors  connected  with 
this  show,  bid  fair  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Ax  interesting  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Fallows  at  tho 

monthly  meeting  of  the  Tecs  Conservancy,  the  other  day.  In  moving 
tho  adoption  of  tho  minutes  of  the  \Vorks  Committee,  that  gentle- 
man stated  that  the  dredging  operations  had  been  very  much  impeded 
<luring  1870  and  1871.  From  the  bed  of  tho  river,  twcnty-soven 
oak  trees,  of  sizes  varying  from  five  feet  to  fourteen  feet  in  cir. 
cumferenco  and  from  twenty  feet  to  forty-five  feet  in  length,  had 
been  taken.  Thoso  trees  were  on  tho  south  side  of  mid-chamiel, 
on  a  clay  bottom,  with  about  two  foot  of  sand  around  them.  Tho 
largest  tree  weighed  eleven  tons.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Fowler,  tho  engineer,  said  that  ho  believed  the  trees  had  grown  in 
pre-historio  times,  and  had  drifted  down  from  some  place  in  tho 
upper  reaches  of  the  river. 
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We  have  receiver!  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  flovrers  of  the 

lovely  bine  and  white  Aquilegia  glandnlosa,  produced  true  from  seeds. 
Thongh  it  is  now  many  years  ago  since  this  fine  Columbine  was  first 
brought  permanently  before  the  public  by  Messrs.  Grigor,  of  Forres, 
few  have  yet  surpassed  it  in  beauty.  When  obtained  true  to  name 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  hardy  border  flowers. 

At  a  sale  of  Orchids  which  took  place  at  Stevens's  the  other 

day  some  of  the  lots  fetched  the  following  prices,  viz.,  a  finely  grown 
plant  of  Masdevallia  Liudeni,  £8.  Ss. ;  Odontoglossum  sceptrum, 
£7.  7s. ;  Cattleya  gigas,  £6.  15s. ;  a  Cattleya  from  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  Cordillera  of  New  Granada,  with  white  flowers  edged  with  purple 
and  orange,  distinct  in  form,  £6.  6s. ;  C.  Wagneri,  £.5.  5s. ;  Mesos. 
piuidium  sanguineum,  a  fine  plant  set  with  flower-buds,  £6 ;  other 
lots,  of  which  there  were  in  all  214,  fetched  from  £2.  2s.  to  £4.  4s. 
per  lot ;  the  total  amount  realised  being  about  £490. 

The  movem  :nt  for  supplying  flowers  to  the  sick,  to  which 

attention  has  recently  been  paid  in  this  country,  seems  to  have  its 
counterpart  across  the  Atlantic.  With  the  coming  of  the  flowers,  says 
an  American  paper,  the  charitable  ladies  of  New  York  are  reorganising 
their  "  Flower  Mission."  The  intention  is  to  supply  poor  patients 
in  the  hospitals  with  flowers  during  tlie  summer  months.  For  this 
purpose  a  depot  has  been  established  in  First  Avenue,  between 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  to  which  the  ladies  ask  that 
donations  inay  be  sent.  Believing  the  mission  of  flowers  is  to  bless 
and  cheer,  these  ladies  carrj'  their  fragrant  gifts  to  the  bedsides  of  the 
afflicted,  thus  infusing  pleasant  thoughts  and  a  fragrant  surrounding 
to  their  otherwise  dreary  lives. 

The  magnificent  chestnut  trees  in  the  Tuileries  garden  are, 

says  the  Temps,  dying,  owing  to  mistaken  treatment  which  they  have 
received  from  the  engineers  in  whose  charge  the  trees  of  the  French 
metropolis  are  placed.  The  Temps  convicts  these  gentlemen  of  two 
gross  heresies  in  forest-lore.  One  is  the  neglect  of  lightening  the 
earth  sufiiciently  above  the  roots.  The  other  consists  in  the  violent 
remedial  measures  that  have  been  employed  to  restore  the  vigour  of 
unhealthy  trees.  Trenches  were  made  round  them,  and  filled  with 
fresh  soil,  but  the  most  important  roots  were  cut  in  the  process. 
Works  of  this  kind  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  lime  trees  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  plane  trees 
near  the  Madeleine,  which  are  dying  as  fast  as  they  can.  The  moral 
of  this  is  :  do  not  employ  engineers  when  gardeners  are  wanted. 


London  Bird-Catchers. — I  have  endeavoured,  says  the 
Baroness  Buidett  Coutts,  to  induce  the  nightingale  to  build  its  nest 
in  my  garden  at  Highgate  with  success,  and  it  would  shortly  have 
been  a  welcome  visitant  in  the  neighbouring  gardens ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  poor  things  began  to  sing  they  were  trapped.  Not  caring  to 
breed  nightingales  for  bird-fanciers,  I  have  given  up  the  attempt ; 
but  the  other  pretty  denizens  of  the  air  who  come  for  shelter  and  roost 
in  my  trees,  are  equally  snared  by  trappers  ;  aud,  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  my  garden  will  shortly  be  left  in  possession  of  super- 
abundant caterpillars  and  other  insect  life,  a  result  which  has 
unhappily  been  prevalent  on  the  Continent,  and  has  caused  serious 
injury  to  agricultural  and  garden  produce  there.  I  ascertained  from 
my  gardener  that  these  bird-trappers  come  mostly  on  Sundays,  during 
church  time  ;  and  he  also  told  me  that  many  of  the  revolting  prac- 
tices attributed  to  them  are  founded  on  fact. 

Veg-etation  in  the  North  of  Ireland. — ^We  learn  from  our 
Belfast  correspondent  that  the  weather  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and 
iu  the  north  of  Ireland  generally,  has  for  many  months  been  so 
unsuited  for  outdoor  garden  operations  that  the  prospects  of  growers 
are  anything  but  promising.  Incessant  rain,  cold  winds,  and  ocea- 
sionally  severe  frosts,  have  altogether  rendered  the  present  an 
exceptionally  bad  season.  The  planting  of  potatoes,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  featm-e  in  the  horticultural  resources  of  the  country, 
was  delayed  frdly  six  weeks  beyond  the  ordinary  time,  and  even  then 
tho>ets  were  planted  under  discourag-ing  circumstances,  as  it  had  been 
foimd  impossible  to  prepare  the  ground  properly  for  their  reception. 
The  early  potatoes,  however,  came  up  vigorously,  but  the  severe 
frosts  towards  the  end  of  May  seriously  affected  them,  and  a  very 
indifferent  yield  must  result.  If  a  comparatively  favoirrable  season  sets 
in  now,  the  later  plants  will  not  suffer  from  the  continued  rains,  as  the 
system  of  ridge  planting  adopted  in  this  country,  admits  of  the  soil 
being  very  perfectly  drained.  Fruit  trees,  particularly  apples, 
currants,  and  gooseberries,  started  unusually  eai-ly,  and  consequently 
the  young  fruit  was  tolerably  well  formed  before  the  late  frosts ; 
they  have,  therefore,  suffered  no  material  injm-y ;  gooseberries  are 
very  plentiful,  and  most  other  outdoor.grown  fruits  promise  a  good 
yield.  But  the  entire  appearance  of  the  gardens  compares  unfavour. 
ably  with  that  of  foi-mer  years,  as  the  rains  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  bringing  them  under  cultivation  with  any  approach  to 
neatness  or  prospect  of  advantage, 
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PRIVATE  GARDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department. — Conservatory  climbers  require 
more  attention  at  this  season  than  at  any  other.  Fuchsias  trained 
on  rafters  are  being  thinned,  and  their  borders  occasionally  watered 
with  manure  water.  The  beautiful  Clianthus  Dampierii  is  now  in 
bloom  in  some  places,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  in  watering  it ; 
some  raise  the  soil  a  little  around  the  neck  of  the  plant,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  getting  wet;  others  feed  with  water  from  saucers 
placed  under  the  pots.  Seed-pods  on  Azaleas  are  removed  as  soon 
as  they  appear ;  the  latest  flowered  ones  are  repotted  if  necessary, 
aud  are  placed  in  well-shaded  vineries.  Camellias,  Orange  Trees, 
&o.,  are  still  kept  in  warm  well-shaded  houses  and  syringed  early 
everj'  afternoon.  Pelargoniums,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  are 
staked  and  brought  into  the  conservatory.  In  stoves,  Caladiums 
are  now  in  great  beauty.  A  little  weak  manure  water  is  given 
them  now  and  then,  and  they  are  also  kept  well  shaded  and  in  a 
nice  moist  temperature.  The  fii'st  flowered  Gloxinias  and  Aohimenes 
are  now  about  over,  and  are  placed  on  back  shelves  in  warm 
houses;  water  being  partially  withheld.  Such  as  are  now  in  flower, 
are  kept  near  the  glass,  shaded  from  sudden  outbursts  of  bright 
sunshine,  and  in  all  cases  the  foliage  is  kept  dry.  They  are  also 
brought  into  cool  or  intermediate  houses  to  prolong  their  beauty. 
Gardenias  are  kept  well  watered,  syringed,  and  shaded.  Aristo- 
lochias  and  a  few  other  stove  creepers  are  apt  to  harbour  mealy 
bug  ;  occasional  syringings  with  weak  tobacco  water  vrill,  however, 
clear  them  of  that  pest.  Similar  applications  are  also  effectual  in 
preserving  the  young  shoots  of  Diospyros,  Medinillas,  Cyano- 
phyllums,  &c.  Cycas,  Encephalartos,  and  other  plants  of  that 
class  are  frequently  examined,  in  order  to  liberate  and  keep  in 
proper  order  the  young  fronds,  that  sometimes  become  entangled 
with  other  plants  with  which  they  are  associated.  Orchids  receive 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  but  no  more  shading  in  this  comparatively 
dull  weather  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  unless  it  be  to  prolong 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  Calanthes,  which  are  growing  strongly, 
are  kept  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  Filmy  Ferns,  under  hand-lights, 
enjoy  a  steady  temperature  ;  they  are  kept  in  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  fernery,  and  receive  extra  shade.  Every  morning,  the  glasses 
under  which  they  are  kept  are  rubbed  dry  with  a  cloth,  and  the 
Ijlants  are  then  gently  watered  through  a  fine  rose  or  syringe. 

Pits  and  Frames. — These  are  now  nearly  cleared  of  bedding 
plants,  and  as  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  been  spared  to  refill 
them,  Alternantheras  and  Coleuses  still  under  cover,  are  there- 
fore allowed  more  room.  Drac^nas,  variegated  AbutOons,  &c., 
are  also  still  retained  in  frames.  Early-flowered  Calceolarias, 
turned  out  of  the  conservatoiy,  if  good,  are  likewise  placed  in 
frames  to  ripen  seed ;  if  desirable  to  retain  some  of  the  best  for 
next  year,  the  flower  spikes  are  cut  off,  and  the  plants  are  placed 
in  frames  in  front  of  those  kept  for  seed.  Plants  of  Amarantus 
salicifolins  are  repotted  as  they  advance  in  growth.  They  are  kept 
in  cold  pits  rather  close,  and  are  encouraged  by  weak  applications 
of  manure  water.  Petunias,  both  single  and  double,  are  being 
trained  into  form,  and  are  not  allowed  to  bloom  until  they  have 
attained  the  required  dimensions.  Japan  Lilies,  as  they  form  their 
flower-buds,  are  removed  from  pits  to  larger  houses  ;  they  are  top- 
dressed  with  decayed  cow-dung  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  securely  staked.  Plants  of  Erythrina  Grista-galli,  as  they 
make  sufficient  growth  to  require  stakes,  are  also  removed  from  pits 
to  larger  structures. 

riower^Garden  and  Shrubberies. — Coniferous  trees  with 
contending  leaders  have  all  removed  but  the  strongest  one.  Roses 
and  other  small  shrubs  affected  with  green-fly  or  thrijis,  are 
frequently  syringed.  Planting  out  summer  bedding-plants  has 
been  so  vigorously  proceeded  with  for  some  few  days  back,  that  in 
many  cases  it  is  all  but  fmished.  Some  of  the-  more  tender  plants, 
however,  are  not  yet  trusted  outside,  but  are  kept  well  exposed  in 
cold  frames.  Delphiniums  and  other  strong-growing  herbaceous 
plants  are  timely  staked  and  secured  with  strong  matting  or  rope 
yarn.  Herbaceous  borders  are  frequently  gone  over  with  the  hoe, 
mulching  at  the  same  time  the  best  plants  with  leaf-mould  or  well- 
decayed  manure,  which  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  little  soil  to 
give  all  a  neat  appearance.  Pyrethrums  required  for  late  flowering 
are  cut  over,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  afresh.  Annuals  for  late 
flowering  are  sown  in  shady  borders  in  time  to  be  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  Brompton,  Queen,  and  Emperor  Stocks 
are  so^^m  to  stand  through  the  winter.  LaAvns  are  regularly  mown 
once  every  eight  or  ten  days ;  weeding  and  cleaning  walks  and 
border's  receive  punctual  attention.     Surfacing  the  walks  in  pleasure 
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grounds  and  in  geometrical  flower  gardens  witli  new  clean    grave 
is  being  done,  and  afterwards  well  rolled. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.  —  The  earliest  oE  the  Queen 
Pines  are  now  colouring,  the  second  lot  is  fully  swelled,  and 
others  are  advancing  towards  these  stages.  Suckers  are  taken  off, 
potted,  and  plunged  in  the  front  of  the  beds.  Where  tan  or  other 
fermenting  material  is  used,  the  beds  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
renewed  as  the  heat  begins  to  decline,  and  before  the  next  succes- 
sions are  introduced.  Whore  fungi  make  their  appearance  in  the 
beds  a  little  fresh  air-slacked  lime  is  mixed  with  the  fermenting 
material.  Inside  vine  borders  occasionally  receive  thorough  water- 
ings, and  to  those  in  pots  waterings  of  weak  manure  are  given.  A 
little  air  is  kept  on  niglit  and  day  when  the  grapes  are  colouring,  and 
a  little  fire  heat  at  the  same  time.  To  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
ripening  a  steady  gentle  heat  is  maintained,  and  air  is  given  on  every 
favourable  opportunity.  The  syringe  is  freely  used  in  the  case  of 
late  crops  ;  thinning  and  tying  in  the  shoots  also  receive  attention. 
Strawberries  in  full  bearing  occupy  the  top  shelves  on  the  back 
walls  of  vineries  and  early  peach-houses  ;  the  next  in  succession  have 
set  their  fruit,  but  are  kept  in  cooler  houses,  and  the  last  crop  for 
this  season's  forcing  are  placed  outside  in  front  of  walls  with  a  north 
aspect,  or  on  the  sides  of  shady  walks.  French  Beans  producing 
crops  in  early  vineries  are  kept  near  the  glass,  but  not  in  close 
proximity  to  the  pipes,  as  that  would  induce  red  spider.  They  are 
frequently  syringed,  plentifully  watered,  and  top-dressed  as  they 
come  into  bloom.  Melons  ripening  fruit  are  freely  supplied  with  air, 
and  have  all  the  light  possible.  Plants  in  frames  are  thinned  and 
the  flowers  fertilized  ;  fruits  swelling  are  placed  on  slates,  pieces  of 
wood,  or  tUes.  Cucumbers  for  succession  are  potted  off  singly  from 
the  seed  pots,  and  as  the  old  plants  become  exhausted,  they  are 
replaced  by  young  ones. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden. — Fruit  trees  on  walls 
are  freciuently  syringed  Idj'  means  of  the  garden  engine,  and  they  are 
kept  constantly  tied.  Young  standards  have  all  useless  wood  growing 
about  their  centres  and  on  the  stems  removed. 

Cabbages, — Some  seed  of  these  is  sown  for  Colovvorts,  and  as 
space  permits  fresh  plantations  are  made.  Cauliflowers  are  planted 
out  as  required  ;  whore  the  heads  come  too  quickly  for  use,  one  of  the 
side  leaves  is  broken  over  the  flower  to  preserve  it  for  a  few  days 
■  longer.  The  main  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts  is  being  planted  out  two 
feet  apart.     A  few  Savoys  are  also  being  planted. 

Spinacll. — Successional  sowings  are  made  broadcast  on  empty 
Hpaces,  or  in  lines  between  rows  of  Peas.  New  Zealand  Spinach  is 
planted  out  in  lines  two  feet  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  between  the 
plants. 

Peas  and  Beans. — For  late  autumn  use,  a  sowing  of  tall  Man-ow 
Peas  is  being  made,  six  feet  between  the  lines,  in  deeply-worked  soil. 
Anotlier  main  crop  of  Beans  is  sown  as  required,  and  advancing 
crops  arc  earthed  np  and  topped.  As  the  last  sowing  of  French 
Beans  appears  above  ground,  another  sowing  is  made. 

Celery. — Plants  in  frames  have  the  sashes  removed,  and  those  in 
beds  are  never  allowed  to  become  the  least  drj'. 

Koot  Crops. — These  are  hood  and  thinned  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  Tlic  main  crop  of  potatoes  is  being  earthed  up.  A  sowing 
of  Onions  is  being  made  to  succeed  that  sown  a  few  weeks  since, 
for  salads. 

NURSERIES. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — Young  Palms  are  being  sliiftod 
us  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots;  seed  of  the  various  kinds  is  sown 
as  soon  as  obtained.  Crotous  enjoy  a  moist  temperature  ;  they  are 
lilungod  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  arc  kejit  near  the  glass ;  where 
good  culour  is  mure  aimeil  at  than  rapid  growth,  the  roots  are  kept 
somewhat  coullned  as  regards  put-room.  AVhere  Sunerila  niar- 
garitacca  is  gi'own  in  pans,  the  young  growtlis  are  pegged  down  ; 
thus  treated,  they  form  roots  freely  at  the  joints,  and  are  in  duo 
time  separated  and  potted  singly.  They  are  kept  in  moist  shady 
stoves  or  in  Orchid  houses.  Various  kinds  of  Eranthcmums  anil 
other  plants  of  that  kind  receive  similar  treatment.  Pitcher  IManis 
are  kept  in  moist  warm  houses,  frequently  syringed,  and  well 
siqiplied  with  water.  Unless  the  soil  is  of  a  vci'y  porous  character, 
I'itihcr  Plants  soon  exhibit  signs  of  dc-bility,  therefore,  as  soon  :is 
Kueli  bocouies  visible,  they  must  be  shaken  out  and  putted  in  a 
mixture  of  rough  fibrous  jioat  and  chopped  sphagnum.  Slarautas 
are  kept  ii(  moist,  warm,  shady  houses,  and  in  some  instances  on 
stages  over  water  tanks ;  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  they 
receive  another  small  shift.  Seedling  Anthuriums  of  different 
kinds  are  potted  singly  into  thumb  jiots,  and  tho  weakest  are 
ju'ieked  out  into  pans.  Poinsettias  are  shifted  into  fonr-inch  pots. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in  pots  have  their  flowers  removed  as 


soon  as  they  begin  to  fade,  and  every  encouragement  is  then  given 
to  the  plants  to  induce  good  growth.  New  Zealand  plants  in  flower 
are  removed  to  the  front  stages  of  show-houses,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  can  be  kept  cool  and  well  aired.  Where  Succulents 
require  to  be  increased,  well-matured  leaves  are  separated  from  the 
parent  plants  and  are  inserted  in  pots  of  light  compost  surfaced 
with  silver  sand.  Four  small  pegs  are  stuck  into  the  pots  near 
the  edges,  and  a  piece  of  matting  is  tied  round,  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  support  to  the  leaves ;  the  pots  are  placed  on  shelves  in 
intermediate  houses,  or  in  cold  frames  kept  rather  close. 
Orchids  in  flower  are  removed  from  the  house  in  which  the}'  were 
gro\vn,  to  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere.  Imported  plants  are  spread 
out  for  a  time  on  shelves,  where  they  are  allowed  to  break  naturally  ; 
those  that  have  made  considerable  advancement  are  either  potted  or 
placed  on  blocks,  according  to  their  requirements.  Ana;ctochiluses 
are  now  growing  freely,  and  great  attention  is  bestowed  on  them  in 
the  way  of  shading  and  maintaining  a  steady  temperatiu'e.  The 
bell-glasses  placed  over  them  are  tilted  np  a  little  throughout  the 
day,  and  taken  off  and  wiped  every  morning.  Young  Ferns  as  they 
require  it  arc  shifted  into  larger  pots.  In  order  to  allow  the  young 
fronds  more  fully  to  develop  themselves,  some  of  the  oldest  ones  arc 
removed.  The  finer  kinds  of  Selaginellas  are  being  increased  by 
means  of  pieces,  to  which  rootlets  are  attached  ;  they  are  inserted  in 
pots  or  pans  of  light  sandy  soil,  and  are  kept  well  watered  and 
shaded. 

Outdoor  Department. — Cleaning  the  ground  now  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  outdoor  work.  Beds  of  seedling  Conifers  are  frequently 
gone  over,  and  cleared  of  weeds.  Beds  occupied  last  year  by  seedling 
Elms,  which  were  transplanted  this  spring,  are  producing  another 
crop,  which  will  be  left  in  the  beds  until  next  spring.  Elms 
generally  keep  coming  np  for  two  years  after  being  so^m.  Young 
fruit  trees  receive  timely  attention  in  tho  way  of  training.  Rose 
stocks  for  buddiag  on  have  the  young  shoots  shortened  and  regulated. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  being  increased  by  means  of  young  shoots, 
which  are  slipped  off,  placed  in  frames,  and  well  shaded  for  a  time. 
Hollyhocks  are  also  increased  by  means  of  young  shoots  inserted  in 
cold  frames.  Double-flowering  Rockets  have  their  shoots  layered, 
fixing  them  domi  with  pegs,  and  covering  slightly  with  soil ;  th\is 
treated  shoots  soon  spring  up  from  every  eye,  and  when  a  few  inches 
long  they  are  either  separated  and  treated  as  cuttings,  or  their  rooted 
stems  are  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints,  preserving  a 
short  piece  to  each  cutting. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 

NorwnnsTANDiN'G  the  unfavourableness  of  tho  weather,  vegetable 
crops  still  look  flourishing.  Lettuces  this  season  have  been  excellent, 
and  there  has  beou  a  great  demand  for  them ;  they  fetch  about  eight- 
pence  a  score.  Old  crops  of  Leeks  are  being  cleared  off  the  ground, 
the  flower  spikes  and  the  points  of  tho  leaves  are  cut  off  before 
sending  them  to  market.  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants  grown 
for  cut  flowers  are  now  forked  out  of  the  ground  and  the  bulbs 
laid  on  mats  prior  to  storing  them  away.  On  tho  space  occupied  by 
these  bulbs,  lines  are  drawn  two  inches  deep,  in  which  Gherkins  are 
sown,  the  seeds  being  placed  four  inches  apart.  In  warm  sheltered 
situations  where  the  earUer  crops  of  Lettuces  had  been  raised,  tho 
ground  is  loosened  by  means  of  a  three-pronged  hack,  and  is  cropped 
with  Gherkins.  New  Zealand  Spinach  is  planted  a  foot  apart  in 
shallow  drills,  between  the  rows  of  young  Rhubarb.  Fresh  air- 
slacked  lime  is  scattered  over  tho  plantations  of  French  Beans  and 
Lettuces,  as  slugs  arc  this  seasou  ratlier  troublesome. 

Red  Cabbages  planted  early  in  the  season,  in  lines  from  tlireo  to 
four  feet  apart  with  intervening  crops,  now  require  all  tho  space, 
and  tho  crops  are  being  removed.  Grouiul  occupied  by  early 
crops  of  Spinach  has  all  tho  refuse  removed  to  the  rubbish  heap,  the 
soil  turned  over,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  planted  iu  Hues  two  feet  apart 
each  way.  In  rather  open  spaces  under  fruit  trees,  lines  of  Potatoes 
liave  been  planted  2.V  feet  apart,  and  are  now  earthed  up.  In  tho 
hollow  lines  between  the  potatoes,  rows  of  Savoys  and  Brussels 
Sjironts  are  planted  fifteen  inches  apart.  Tho  third  Cauliflower  crop, 
jilantcd  2.V  feet  apart,  with  a  line  of  Lettuces  between  each  row,  now 
requires  all  tho  room  it  can  get;  tho  Lettuces  are  therefore  ren\ovcd 
for  market.     Seeding  Cabbages,  &c.,  are  securely  tied  to  stakes. 

Spinach  sown  broadcast  under  trees,  where  coming  up  too  thickly 
is  gone  over  ami  thinned.  This  crop  under  shade  seldom,  however, 
requires  any  thinning  or  weeding.  Tho  hist  sown  Onions  aro  being 
cleaned,  thimiing  is  not  much  resorted  to  in  this  crop,  as  the  plants 
aro  dra«Ti  young.  Lines  of  tho  same  sown  between  Moss  Roses  and 
young  nowly.gi-afted  trees  aro  being  cleaned  and  thinned  tho  second 
time.  Transplanted  ones  have  all  flower.spikcs  removed.  Leeks 
grown  between  lines  of  Strawberries  aro  removed  for  market,  and 
the  ground  is  being  thoronghly  cleaned  and  some  litter  placed  aixiund 
the  Strawberry  plants. 
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SOCIETIES,  EXHIBITIONS,  &C. 

THE    GEEAT    BIEMINGHAil    EXHIBITION. 

TUE  visit  of  the  Eoyal  Hortieultural  Society  to  Biirmingliam  bids  fair  to 
be  a  most  successful  one.  It  is  to  be  opened,  as  our  readers  are_  aware,  by 
Prince  Artliur,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society.  The 
official  programme  for  the  show  weet  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  will, 
wo  believe,  be  found  to  be  very  much  as  follows  :— The  exhibition  wiU  be 
opened  for  the  public  at  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  instant.  Holders 
of  tickets  win  be  admitted  to  the  ornamental  gardens  at  the  Lower 
Grounds  before  that  horn-,  probably  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  not  to  the  show 
grounds,  as  the  work  of  judging  wUl  be  in  progress. 

At  haU'-past  one  o'clock,  the  Prince  will  be  entertained  at  a  pubUo 
luncheon,  which  will  be  served  in  a  large  marquee,  to  be  erected  on  the 
bowling-green,  near  the  hotel,  over  which  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee,  wiU  preside.  A  raised  table  will  occupy  one 
end  of  it.  and  there  wiU  be  five  others  at  right  angles  thereto.  Theta,bles 
and  places  will  all  be  numbered,  and,  as  each  ticket  will  correspond 
with  one  of  the  seats,  the  guests  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  phices  allotted  to  them.  The  charges  for  the  luncheon  are,  gentlemen, 
twenty-one  sbUUngs  ;  ladies,  sixteen  shillings.  In  order  to  insure  the 
tables  being  decorated  in  a  suita,ble  manner,  the  local  committee  have 
offered  five  prizes,  amounting  to  £30,  for  the  floral  adornments  of  the 
tables.  AppUcations  for  luncheon  tickets,  accompanied  by  remittances, 
must  be  sent  to  Mr.  A.  Forrest,  10,  Chen-y  Street,  Birminghara, 
not  later  than  the  15th  instant.  As  the  number  to  be  allotted  is 
limited,  early  application  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  secure  places 
is  necessary. 

It  is  hoped  that  Prince  Arthur's  engagements  wiU  allow  his  Eoyal 
Highness  to  visit  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday,  the  26th,  and  present 
the  gold  medals  to  the  recipients.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on 
Wednesday,  the  Horticultural  Congress  will  commence  its  siitings.  It 
wUl  be  presided  over  on  the  first  day  by  "W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  and  the  proceedings  %vill  be  commenced  with  an  address  "On 
Recent  Progress  in  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Horticulture,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Thiselton  Dyer,  P.L.S.  Afterwards  various  papers  will  be  read, 
and  discussion  on  them  will  take  place.  There  wdl  be  no  charge  for 
admission  to  the  congress,  which  will  be  open  to  all  visitors  to  the  show. 
On  Thursday,  the  annual  Birmingham  show  of  roses  will  take  place  ; 
there  ^vill  also  be  a  fresh  competition  in  the  fruit  classes.  In  the 
afternoon  the  second  and  final  sitting  of  the  congress  will_  take  place, 
under  the  pi-esidency  of  the  Eaii  of  Bradford.  The  introductory 
address  on  that  occasion  will  be  dehvered  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
E.L.S.,  the  subject  being  "  The  Recent  Progi-essof  PracticalHorticultm-e." 
As  on  the  former  day  several  papers,  each  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  wiU  be  read,  and  will  be  followed  by  discussion. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  there  will  be  additional  competitions  in  cut 
flowers  and  bouquets.  Of  course  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  number  or  extent  of  the  entries ;  all  that  we  are  able  to 
state  is  that  they  are  most  numerous,  as  may  be  infen'ed  from  the  fact 
that  in  one  class  alone  they  necessitate  the  erection  of  a  special  tent 
160  feet  long  by  20  wide. 

The  department  of  horticultural  implements,  ornaments,  and  appliances 
WiU  be  very  extensive  and  interesting.  The  placin'g  by  the  committee 
of  three  gold  medals  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  horticultm'al  build- 
ings has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  competition,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  anticipate  a  display  in  which  many  descriptions  of  structures 
will  find  a  place,  and  in  which,  moreover,  some  novelties  will  be  included. 
A  number  of  them  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  the  whole  must  be 
completed,  ready  for  inspection,  by  Tuesday  next,  the  ISth  instant. 
Garden  furniture,  wirework,  and  decorations,  for  each  of  which  a  gold 
medal  is  offered,  i\t11  also  constitute  a  prominent  f  eatui'e.  The  committee 
undertook  an  arduous  task  when  they  resolved  to  subject  the  heating 
apparatus  to  practical  tests  upon  the  ground ;  but  owing  to  the  friendly 
advice  and  suppoi-t  accorded  to  them,  the  arrangements  are  proceeding 
satisfactorily.  The  estimated  expense  was,  in  the  first  instance,  so  con- 
siderable as  to  present  obstacles  well-nigh  insui-moun table  to  the  carrying 
out  of  this  portion  of  the  programme  ;  but  through  the  UberaUty  of  one 
intending  exhibitor,  who  was  anxious  that  the  trials  should  take  place, 
those  difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  In  this  respect  the  committee 
will,  no  doubt,  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  horticultural  public,  by 
whom  the  results  will  be  eagerly  looked  for,  more  especially  as  several 
newly-patented  inventions  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  One 
thousand  feet  of  l^iping  has  been  provided  ;  and  twelve  boders,  capable  of 
hea,ting  that  quantity,  with  others  of  only  half  the  capacity  will  be  tried  ; 
while  gas  stoves,  and  other  portable  contrivances  for  effecting  the  same 
purpose  will  also  be  shown.  The  makers  of  garden  machinery  wUl 
muster  strongly,  and  although  garden  implements  i\t11  not  be  so  plentiful 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  district  where  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
staple  industries,  they  wiH,  nevertheless,  be  efficiently  represented.  As 
we  have  before  explained,  the  committee  having  no  experience  to  guide 
them  in  the  prejiaration  of  their  programme,  it  is,  necessarily  of  a  tentative 
character;  but  we  would  fain  hope  they  will  succeed  in  the  object  they 
have  in  view— that  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  depai'tment  which  will 
hereafter  bring  the  manufacturing  skiU  of  the  country  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  horticulture. 

RAILWAY  ARRANGEMEKTS. 
The  railway  companies  have  been  most  Ubei-al  in  then- arrangements. 
Excursion  trains  will  run  r^s  rmder  : — 

TheLonaon  and  North-Westem  Railway  Company  from  London  to  Bu-min"- 
nam,  on  SaUu-day,  June  22nd,  returning  on  Thm'sdriy,  June  27tli. 


From  all  principal  Northern  stations  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
on  Monday  June  2tth,  returning  on  Fi-lday,  June  28th. 

On  Thm-sday,  June  27th  (One  Shillin<;  day),  day  trips  from  Northampton, 
Bhsworth,  Weedon,  Rugby,  Stamford,  Market  Harborough,  Leicester,  Nun- 
eaton, Coventry,  Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Derby,  Burton,  and  Lichfield. 

On  Friday,  June  2Sth  (One  Shilhng  day) ,  day  trips  from  Liverpool,  Warrington, 
Hertford,  Crewe,  Manchester,  Stockport,  Alderley,  Chester,  Beeston  Castle, 
Shrewsbury,  Wellington,  Newport,  Stafford,  &c. 

On  Satm'day,  June  29th  (Sixpenny  day),  day  trips  as  follows  : — 

By  the  Great  Western  Railway  "Company,  on  Thursday,  June  27th  (One 
Shilling  day) ,  from  Shrewsbury,  calling  at  principal  intermediate  stations  to 
Albrighton,  inclusive  ;  from  Leamington,  Warwick,  Ktngswood,  and  Knowle  ; 
from  Stratford,  Wihncote,  Bearley,  Claverdon,  and  Hatton ;  from  Worcester, 
Droitwitch,  Kidderminster,  and  Stourbridge. 

On  Friday,  June  2Sth  (One  Shilling  day),  from  Oxford,  and  all  intermediate 
stations,  toHarbui-y  inclusive. 

On  Saturday,  June  29th  (Sixpenny  day),  from  Worcester,  Droitwich,  Kidder- 
minster, and '  Stotu-bridge ;  from  Leamington,  Warwick,  Kingswood,  and 
Knowle  ;  from  Stratford,  Wilmcote,  Claverdon,  Bearley,  and  Hatton. 

By  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  day  trips,  frora  the  following  stations, 
on  days  to  be  announced  : — Bath,  Bristol,  Stonehouse,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham, 
Tewkesbury,  Worcester,  Droitwich,  Bromsgrove,  Evesham,  Alcester,  Redditch, 
Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Chesterfield,  Belper,  Manchester,  Buxton,  Bakewell, 
Matlock,  Lincoln,  Newark,  Nottingham.  Derbj',  Burton,  Tamworth,  Peter- 
borough, Stamford,  Oakham,  Melton,  Bedford,  Wellingborough,  Kettei-ing, 
Maiket  Harborough,  Leicester,  Hinckley,  Nuneaton. 

By  the  North  Staffordshh-e  Railway  Company : — An  excursion  train  from 
the  Potteiies,  on  Thursday,  June  27th. 

The  particulars  of  dates,  times,  and  fares,  wiU  be  set  forth  by  the  several 
companies  in  advertisements  and  bills,  in  course  of  issue. 

Ordinary  return  tickets  to  Bu-mingham,  issued  by  either  of  above-named 
comparues,  on  Saturday,  June  22ud,  and  following  days,  will  be  available  for 
returning  on  any  day  up  to  and  including  Monday,  July  1st. 

While,  as  will  thus  be  seen,  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  the  comfort  of  exhibitors  has  also  been  care- 
fully considered.  The  railway  companies  will  convey  all  plants,  &c.,  to 
and  from  Birmingham  at  a  single  rate  for  the  double  joirrney.  Small 
packages  of  plants  and  flowers,  &c.,  sent  as  pai'cels,  will  be  delivered  from 
the  several  railway  stations  to  the  show  grounds  free  of  charge.  A  break- 
fast will  be  provided  for  the  exhibitors  on  the  Tuesday  morning.  Daily, 
during  the  continuation  of  the  show,  except  on  the  first,  a  hot  dinner 
will  be  served,  at  a  time  to  be  annotmced,  the  charge  for  which  will  be 
moderate  ;  the  chair  to  be  taken  each  day  by  some  well-known  horticul- 
turist. A  cold  dinner  mil  be  prorided  in  the  assembly-room  (which  wiU 
be  converted  into  a  coffee-room  during  the  show)  for  those  who  prefer  it. 
Mr.  Quilter  has  set  apart  one  of  his  rooms  for  letter-writing  and  appoint- 
ments, and  the  local  committee  wUl  supply  them  with  stationery  and 
newspapers. 

It  now  only  remains  to  again  di'aw  attention  to  the  aiTangements  as  to 
admission.  The  charges  for  the  first  day  will  be  10s.  6d. ;  or  by  tickets 
purchased  not  later  than  June  22nd,  7s.  6d. ;  second  day,  2s.  fid. ;  third 
and  fourth,  Is. ;  last,  fid.  For  one  gtunea  may  be  purchased  three  for 
first  day,  and  four  for  second,  which  are  avaUable  on  either  of  the  sub- 
sequent days.  For  10s.  fid  may  be  purchased  a  pass  entitling  the  oivner' 
to  admission  during  the  whole  of  the  week.  Fifteen  Is.  tickets  may  be 
pirrchased  for  10s.  fid. 


MEETINGS  FOE  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  Jdme  19. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — SunimerExhi- 
bition  (19th  and  20th) ,  2  p.m. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Exhi- 
bition of  Fowere. 

Brighton  Horticultural  Society.—Roses, 
Fruits,  and  Pelargoniums  '(19th  and 
20th). 

Horticultural  Club.— Meeting  in  Ander- 
ton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  6  p.m. 


THURSDAY,  June  20. 
Linnean  Society. — Meeting. 

FRIDAY,  Jote  21. 
Royal    Botanic   Society. — Lectui-e  in 
museum,  4  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  JoifE  22. 
Royal   Botanic  Society. — Meeting  for 
Election  of  New  Fellows  and  general 
business,  3.46  p.m. 
Crystal  Palace. —  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Roses. 


Land  in  Texas. — A  Texan  teUs  this  story  of  lost  opportunities : — 
"Now,  you  see,"  said  he,  "land  was  Cheap  enough  at  one  time  in  Texas. 
I've  seen  the  day  when  I  could  have  bought  a  square  league  of  land, 
covered  with  fine  grass  and  timber,  for  a  pair  of  boots."  "  And  why 
didn't  you  buy  it  ?  "  asked  his  companion.  "  Didn't  have  the  boots," 
answered  the  'Texan. 

The  Weasel  the  Gardener's  Friend. — Of  all  people  in  the  land 
gardeners  have  most  reason  to  protect  the  weasel.  They  have  not 
one  single  word  of  complaint  against  it,  not  even  for  distiu'bing  the  soU 
of  the  flower-beds.  Having  no  game  to  encourage,  they  may  safely  say 
to  it,  "  Come  hither,  Kttle  benefactor ;  take  up  thy  abode  amongst  us. 
We  will  give  shelter  to  thy  young  ones  and  protection  to  thyself,  and  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  see  thee."  And  fortunate,  indeed,  are  those 
hoi"ticultiu'al  iuclosru-es  which  can  boast  the  presence  of  a  weasel ;  for 
neither  mouse,  nor  rat,  nor  mole  can  carry  on  their  projects  with  impimity 
whUst  the  weasel  stands  sentinel  over  the  garden-ordinary,  and  of  little 
cost  are  the  apartments  required  for  it.  A  caiHi-load  of  rough  stones 
heaped  up  in  some  sequestered  corner  free  from  dogs,  will  be  aU  that  it 
wants  for  a  safe  retreat  and  a  pleasant  dwelling.  Although  the  weasel 
genei-aUy  hunts  for  food  dming  the  night,  it  is  by  no  means  indolent  in 
the  day-  time,  if  not  harassed  by  dogs  or  terrified  by  the  report  of  guns. 
WhUst  aU  is  stUl  around  you,  it  may  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  with  its  head  particularly  erect  at  the  time,  and  it  starts  and 
stops  at  intervals  as  though  afraid  to  advance. — Charhs  TVaterton. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  natnre  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


THE     SIX    OF    SPADES. 

CHAPTEE  XTH. 

3Ii:  Ghimmclc  on  " Beddin;j  Out." 

.Gentlemen,  said  Mr.  Chiswick,  .3]sop  does  not  tell  us  whether 
thirteen  respectable  frogs  held  a  ,  coroner's  quest  over  the 
remains  (which  must  have  been  collected  and  arranged  with 
difficulty)  of  that  amljitious  sister  who,  foolishly  essaying  to 
represent  to  her  family  the  grand  proportions  of  the  os, 
induced  a  sudden  disruption  of  the  cuticle,  or,  in  the  vulgar 
parlance,  Imst.  If  such  an  inquiry  was  made,  the  frogs — 
our  esteemed  progenitors  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
— may  probably  have  enjoyed,  as  we  do,  the  rich  blessing  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  they  could  only  have  anticipated  the  verdict 
which  the  colliers  in  a  wild  mining  district  pronounced  more 
recently  upon  a  terrible  virago  who  had  fallen  down  a  shaft, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  husband — to  wit,  that  it  "  served 
her  right."  Although  the  bereaved  famUy — the  brothers  and 
sisters,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary  of  the  ill-fated 
flirt,  who  perished  so  suddenly  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and 
in  her  opera  hat — had  pleaded  with  tears  for  a  verdict  of 
ranicide,  and  a  big  deodand  on  the  os,  no  honest  frog  could 
have  forgotten  for  a  moment  the  plain  demands  of  duty. 

And  yet,  my  brother  Spades,  it  has  been  not  seldom  affinned 
in  my  hearing  by  several  horticultural  frogs,  who  have  burst 
themselves,  that  is  to  say,  have  completely  ruined  their  gardens 
by  extravagant  efforts  to  reproduce,  for  their  neighbours' 
astonishment,  the  outlines  of  a  certain  modern  ox,  known  to 
us  by  the  name  of  "  Bedding  Out,"  that  then-  dissolution  was 
murder,  and  not  suicide.  "  See,"  they  have  cried  in  the  crisis  of 
eviscei-ation,  in  then-  anything  but  happy  dispatch,  "  how  this 
detestable  monster  has  ruined  our  httle  plot,  broken  down  our 
flowering  shrubs,  crushed  our  herbaceous  plants,  and  left  us 
nothing,  in  place  of  our  sweet  unfailing  beauty,  but  a  brief  and 
scentless  glare."  The  very  men  who  hacked  down  and  uprooted 
their  Laburnums  and  Lilacs,  and  Weigelas  and  Pyi'us,  andBer- 
beris  and  Kibes,  with  all  the  energy  and  exultation  of  back- 
woodsmen, who  sentenced  their  old  herbaceous  favourites  to 
transportation  for  life,  and  rejoiced  to  consign  them,  packed  like 
convicts  in  crowded  wheel-barrows,  to  penal  settlements  in  the 
kitchen  garden — I  have  heard  them,  and  so  have  you,  plain- 
tively protesting  against  their  own  free  act  and  deed,  as  though 
it  had  been  done  at  point  of  bayonet,  and  as  though  every 
hesitation  and  entreaty  of  theirs  had  only  been  answered  by 
an  extra  prod.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  matter  of  Bedding  Out, 
a  largo  number  of  our  brotherhood  have  felt,  with  good  reason, 
ashamed  of  themselves — ashamed  of  having  saciificed  and 
slighted  so  much  that  is  beautiful,  from  a  foolish  ambition, 
which  they  could  never  i-ealize,  to  produce  sensational  effects, 
and,  like  naughty  dogs,  who  deserve,  but  dislike,  castigation, 
they  will  creep  through  any  hole  in  the  fence  to  keep  out  of 
range  of  the  whip. 

I  mean,  in  i)!aiiier  English,  that  the  system  of  Bedding  Out 
is  a  grand  discovery,  a  channing  ornamentation  and  additional 
grace  where  it  can  be  appropriately  introduced  and  amply 
provided  for  ;  where  it  can  be  well  done  in  a  suitable  site,  and 
where  it  comes,  without  trespass  or  ejection,  as  an  ally  and 
not  as  an  opponent ;  but  that  in  a  small  garden,  whore  it 
destroys,  or  even  interrupts  the  natural  succession  of  hardy 
plants  and  .shrubs,  it  is  a  very  sad  mistake — a  mistake,  which, 
by  abusing  and  misappl3-ing  a  beautiful  branch  of  horticulture, 
has  brought  it  into  disrepute. 


Where  shall  we  find,  for  example,  a  more  pleasing  con- 
formity than  in  the  tasteful  bedding-out  of  those  terrace 
gardens  which  surround  so  many  of  our  great  castles  and 
mansions,  and  in  which  architecture  and  horticulture  are  com- 
bined in  such  graceful  unison ;  the  stone  walls  and  balustrades, 
and  edgings  of  the  beds,  contrasting  so  efi'ectively  with  the 
bright  colours  of  leaf  and  flower.^  and  this,  moreover, for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  from  March  to  October,  if  the  gardener  be 
an  artist,  with  means  and  with  men  to  realise  his  art,  and  to 
maintain  in  continuous  beauty  that  bright  mosaic  basement. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  more  dreaiy  or  wasteful  than  a 
small  garden,  treeless  and  flowerless  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  ? 
A  garden  did  I  say  ? — a  grass  plot  the  rather,  diversified  by 
patches  of  bare  brown  earth,  the  work,  it  might  be,  of  a  school 
of  moles  who  were  studying  geometry  beneath. 

I  may  be  asked  here,  why  assign  eight  months  of  beauty  to 
the  garden  on  the  rich  man's  terrace,  and  only  four  to  the 
garden  on  the  poor  man's  lawn  ?  The  answer  is,  because  when 
the  garden  is  small,  the  resources,  as  a  rule,  will  be  small  also, 
restricting  the  supply  to  those  plants  which  flower  during  the 
summer  mouths.  Bedded  out  in  May,  these  will  attain  their 
charms  in  July,  and  retain  them  probably  for  the  period 
named.  But  where  the  material  is  unlimited  and  the  culture 
skilled,  the  spring  flowers  w^ll  be  gay  in  March ;  and  on  their 
removal  the  introduction  of  blooming  and  foliage  plants,  more 
advanced  than  those  which  are  grown  where  glass  is  less 
abundant,  will  produce  an  immediate  and  effective  display. 

And  chiefly,  I  would  protest  against  the  exclusive  appropria- 
tion of  a  small  garden  to  that  which  may  be  teiined  the  summer 
system,  not  only  because  it  brings  with  it  the  miserable  naked- 
ness, the  long,  dreaiy,  dirty  desolation,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
but  withal  a  result  yet  more  deplorable.  It  destroys  the  poetry, 
the  sentiment,  the  teaching,  the  associations,  the  memories,  and 
the  hopes,  of  which  a  garden  should  be  the  haunt  and  home. 
Great  poets  have  written  tender  poesy  upon  the  brightness 
and  sweetness,  the  grace  and  the  peace,  of  a  garden,  as  it  used 
to  be.  They  rejoiced  to  watch,  here  in  cool  grot,  or  there  from 
the  sunny  walk,  the  natural  development  of  its  beauty — from 
the  first  snowdi'op  in  spring  to  the  last  rose  of  summer,  so 
varied,  so  ample,  and  so  sure.  They  sang,  like  the  birds,  heart- 
music,  from  its  fragrant  bowers ;  but  who  has  simg  or  can  sing 
in  or  concerning  those  treeless,  shmbless,  exposed  and  shade- 
less  squares,  to  which  the  blackbird  comes  only  for  his  worm, 
and  flies  to  seek  in  some  more  favoured  garden  a  twig  on  which. 
to  chant  his  grace  ?  The  Muse  can  only  weep  and  wail,  because 
the  Muse  must  be  aware  that  Flora,  whom  she  loves,  is  here 
but  decked  and  exhibited  to  catch  the  pubbc  eye,  and  behind 
the  scenes  she  is  starved  and  beaten  ?  The  Muse  is  aware  that 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  herbaceous  ghosts,  arboric 
apparitions,  and  bulbous  bogies,  haimt  this  now  gaudy  ground. 
She  is  not  to  be  deceived,  my  brother,  no  more  than  you  or 
I  when  we  see  some  silly  wench  on  a  Sunday  with  half  a  year's 
wages  on  her  back,  and  a  month's  ditto  on  her  shining  hair,  as 
full  of  oil  as  a  salad,  and  know  that  to-morrow  she  will  bo  a 
slipshod  sloven,  indolent,  morose,  and  grimy. 

1  have  one  more  gun  to  discharge  against  this  abuse  of  the 
bedding-out  system,  and  then  I  will  cease  firing,  and  speak  in 
commendation  of  its  use.  I  denounced  it,  where  it  has  a  mono- 
poly, as  destructive  of  .sentiment  and  of  amiable  associations. 
Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  which  happened  within  my  observ- 
ance, and  which  condemned  it  in  my  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of 
one  yet  more  nearly  interested,  as  the  desecration  of  an 
English  home.  Some  years  ago,  I  held  the  situation  of  undcr- 
gardener  at  a  countiy  place,  where  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
full  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  plants,  was  suddenly  sacrificed  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  owner,  cleared, 
levelled,  laid  out  in  an  elaborate  design,  and  dedicated  to  the 
summer  system.  In  the  following  year,  a  sailor-son  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  at  sea  as  a  midshipman,  came  back  from 
his  voyage,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  was  brought  into  the 
garden  to  sec  "  the  improvement."  I  liappencd  to  be  there  at 
work  ;  and  as  the  beds  were  veiy  ga)',  and  glowing  with  scarlet, 
purple,  and  gold.  I  expected  to  hear  great  admiration.  Only 
a  sigh  came  from  his  lips,  and  I  saw  in  his  face  a  sore  distress. 
Afterwards  he  came  to  me,  and  confided,  for  we  were  mates  in 
the  cricket-field,  and  I  had  carried  his  landing-net  many  a  time : 
"  Frank,  I  couldn't  have  believed  that  they  could  have  shaved. 
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and  hacked,  and  tattooed,  and  daubed  the  dear  old  place  like 
this.  I  loved  every  tree  and  shrub  iu  it,  and  I've  dreamed  of 
them,  and  been  looking  for  nests,  and  playing  hide-and-seek 
among  them,  a  thousand  miles  awny,  with  nothing  but  salt 
water  all  around.  Why, they  have  taken  away  the  very  fuchsia 
which  I  saw  poor  Mary  "  (his  dead  sister)  "  plant !  " 

And  now  I  have  only  to  repeat,  before  I  speak  of  "  Bedding 
Out "  descriptively,  that,  while  I  denounce  the  system  in  its 
exclusive  usurpation  of  the  garden,  I  heartily  admire  it  as  an 
auxiliary  grace  and  gain ;  nor  would  I  i*estrict  its  application  to 
the  grand  terraces  and  the  extensive  grounds,  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken.  If  I  may  suggest  to  you  a  rule  for  our  guidance, 
it  is  this — wherever  there  is  a  goodly  supply  of  the  best  hardy 
shrubs  aud  plants,  and  space  to  spare,  there  let  us  have  the 
bedding-out  system,  providing  always  that  this  space  shall  be 
occupied  not  only  iu  summer  but  in  spring.  No  part  of  a 
flower  garden  should  consist  of  brown  earth  during  those  eight 
months  of  the  year  in  which  our  climate  permits,  and  we 
gardeners  can  provide,  a  covering  of  flower  and  leaf. 

.S.  R.  H. 
(To  he  continued.) 


HAEDT  PLAJSTTS  IN  FLOWEE  ROUND  LONDON.* 

(Frosi  June  13th  to  June  19th,  inclusive.) 

bt  our  own  reporters. 


Aceras 

antliropopliora 
Achillea 

dentifera 

moschata 
Aconitmn 

Lycoctomim 
Acrocliniuxa 

roseam 
Agrosterama 

coronaria  and 
vars. 
A^TOstis 

pulchella 
Aira 

csEBpitosa  vivi- 
para 
Allium 

Anders  onianuin 

azureum 

Murrayanum 
Alyssum 

coriaceum 
Anclinsa 

officinalis 
Aquilegia 

jucunda 

pyrenaica 
Arum 

italicum  and 
vars. 
Astragalus 

asper 

Cicer 
Astrantia 

intermedia 
Bartonia 

aurea 
Bellium 

minutum. 
Betonica 

orientalis 
Bobartia 

aurantiaca 
Briza 

gracilis 
Calophaca 

wolgarica 
Calycanthns 

occiden  talis 
Campanula 

coUina 

Elatines 

fragilis 

garganica 

, .     hirsuta 

Hostii 

lattfolia,  var, 
macrantha 

nitida 

Rapun  cuius 

rhomboidea 

rotundifolia 

Saxifraga 

Speculum 

strigosa 

Van  Houttei 


Catananche 

caerulea   and 
vars. 
Centaurea 

babylonica 

macro  cepliala 
Cineraria 

alpina 
Clematis 

angustifolia 

Flammula 

lathyi'Oides 

hybrid  kinds 
Colutea 

haleppica 
Coronilla 

coronata 
Crinum 

albifilorum 
Cypripedium 

spectabile 
Digitalis 

Buxbaumli 

eriostachys 
Draco  cephalum 

argunense 

nutans 
Echium 

salmanticum 
Erica 

Tetralix  and 
vars, 
Erodium 

Rcichardii 
Eutoca 

gloxinioides 
Festuca 

glauca 

vu'idis 
Genista 

procumbens  pi. 

tinctoria 
Gentiana 

cruciata 

gelida 
Gypsophyla 

glauca 

sabulosa 

Stevenii 
Heliophila 

araboides 
Helonias 

asphodeloides 

butlatus 
Heraerocallis 

fulva 
Hordeum 

jubatum 
Hj'iaericum 

oriental© 
Lagurus 

ovatus 
Lathyrus 

latifolius  and 
vars. 

odoratus    and 
vars. 


1  during  the  past  week. 


Leptosyne 

Salvia 

maritima 

viscosa 

Ligusticum 

Santolina 

pyrenaicum 

viridis 

Lilium 

Scutellaria 

candidum 

alpina 

Linaria 

minor 

purpurea 

peregrina 

triornithophora 

Sedum 

tristis 

Aizoon 

Lonicera 

annuum 

flexuosa 

corsicum 

iberica 

dentatum 

macrophylla 

Forsterianum 

pubescens 

Nevii 

sempervirens 

pallidum 

Lotus 

pruinatum 

sericeus 

rupestre 

Lychnis 

sexangulare 

chalcedonica  & 

Stephani 

vars. 

villosum 

Mazus 

Semper  vivum 

Pamilio 

Punjdi 

Menispermum 

hirtum 

canadense 

pilifei-um 

Mimulus 

Sideritis  - 

cardinahs 

syriaca 

CEnothera 

Silene 

marginata 

Armeria 

Etricta 

Sisyrinchium 

Ophyrs 

convolutum 

apifera 

iridifolium 

Orobus 

Solanum 

atropurpureus 

pseudo- capsi- 

lathyroides 

cum 

OxaUs 

Spii-aea 

articulata 

Aruncus  ani^us- 

crenata 

tifoha 

lasiandra 

carpinifolia 

versicolor 

crataegifolia 

Pentstemon 

decumbens 

gentianoides 

digitata 

var. 

Humboldtii 

gracilis 

indie  a 

pubescens 

japonica 

Phlomis 

(Astilbe) 

t'ruticosa 

opulifoha 

Samia 

palmata 

Pulmonaria 

saUcifolia 

maritima 

Ulmaria 

Primula 

Stellaria 

Stuartii 
Prunella 

pun gens 
Syringa 

grandiflora 

Emodi 

Ptilomeris 

Thalictrum 

aristata 

speciosum 

Pyrethi-um 

Thymus 

alpinum 

Ser-^-pllum 

macrophyllum 

, ,         albus 

WiUemotti 

TropEGolum 

Rhaponticum 

canariense 

pulchi'um 

Weigela 

Salvia 

raultiflora  Van 

lanceolata 

Houttei 

patnla 

SavalUi 

ruthenica 

Yucca 

Sclarea 

gloriosa  var. 

ufc  exception  such 

as  have  come  into 

GAEDEN  BEAUTY  IN  JUNE. 

HAKDY  HEBBACEOUS  PEKENNIALS. 

To  speak  of  garden  beauty  in  June  is  to  call  up  a  vision  of 
roses  in  the  days  of  their  own  special  month  of  high  festival, 
the  time  when — 

"  The  wings  of  tte  zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom," — 

when  our  English  flower-beds  are  as  rich  with  the  hues  aud 
perfumes  of  roses  as  that  "  land  of  the  East  "  itself,  of  whose 
groves  and  flowers  poets  have  sung  in  their  most  glowing 
words. 

The  present  season,  however,  has  not  been  favourable  to 
the  blooming  of  the  earlier  roses,  and  July  will  probably 
witness  the  true  rose  festival  of  the  year  1872.  Therefore, 
although  the  bloom  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  is  by  no  means 
absent  even  from  this  unfavourable  June — that  is  to  say  the 
greater  portion  of  its  first  half — it  will,  in  their  partial 
absence,  be  an  act  of  floral  justice  to  speak  of  those  bevies 
of  lovely  flowers  which  are  so  often  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  regal  splendour  of  the  rose  at  this  period  of  early 
summer.  Let  us  thus  try  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  superb 
beauty  of  the  rose,  and  turn  towards  some  of  our  hardy  and 
beautiful  herbaceous  plants ;  and  first  to  a  group  of  homely,  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  which  are  none  the  less  attractive  because 
they  are  homely  and  old-fashioned — I  mean  the  Aquilegia 
family — the  columbines — those  light  and  graceful  figurantes 
of  the  garden  pantomime,  whose  gay  presence  is  always 
welcome.  White  and  pink,  and  crimson  and  purple,  double 
and  single,  with  their  quaintly-beautiful  forms  poised,  nodding 
and  trembling,  so  lightly  upon  their  slender  stems,  they 
are  the  true  elfln  beauties  of  the  garden.  Not  only 
in  the  grand  flower  borders  of  the  mansion,  but  equally  so  in 
the  little  flower-decked  patch  beneath  the  cottage  window, 
the  old-fashioned  columbine  is  an  equal  favourite.  The 
monks  of  the  old  time,  who  lavished  upon  the  margins  of 
their  holy  books  sweet  pencillings  of  interwoven  flowers, 
mingled  with  golden  spangles,  lovingly  adopted  the  columbine 
as  one  of  their  favoui'ite  models,  though  they  only  seem  to 
have  known  the  common  purple  kind  in  their  monastic 
gardens.  Long  cultivation  has,  however,  produced  in  that 
pretty  floral  family  an  endless  variety  both  of  form  and 
colour ;  and  besides  the  original  species,  we  have  the  grand 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  from  Persia,  and  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
A.  casrulea,  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  of  North  America ;  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  which  I  have  just  seen  at  Tooting, 
growing  as  hardily  and  lavishly  as  the  old  garden  kinds. 
To  these  should  be  added  iu  every  collection  the  noble  scarlet- 
flowered  A.  Skinneri  and  the  beautiful  A.  canadensis. 

The  Larkspur  tribe  (Delphiniums),  too,  are  now  in  all  their 
glory.  .-  Towering  in  massive  spikes  of  many  shades  of  azure  and 
purple,  they  at  once  arrest  the  attention  as  veritable  aristocrats 
among  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  What  can  surpass  the 
splendour  of  Barlowii,  with  the  metallic  purple  of  its  double 
blossoms,  except,  perhaps,  the  rival  charms  of  one  of  its  own 
tribe,  namely,  the  deep,  dazzling  azure  of  Formosa  ?  And  then 
there  is  the  new  grand  variety.  Mastodon,  sent  out  only  last  year 
by  the  veteran  florist  Van  Houtte,  not  to  mention  a  galaxy  of 
Larkspur  beauty  which  I  noticed  aiuong  some  promising  beds 
of  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Parker.  Before  dismissing  the 
Larkspurs,  let  me  not  forget  the  distinct  scarlet  species  (D. 
nudicaule)  which  has  flowered  throughout  the  month  of  May, 
and  is  yet  in  full  beauty  and  still  a  very  attractive  object. 

Now  is  the  high  summer  of  the  Pyrethrums,  which,  as  grand 
and  perfect  flowers,  are  quite  recent  results  of  careful 
hybridisation.  This  genus  is  decidedly  one  of  the  grandest 
recent  additions  to  our  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  that 
are  perfectly  hardy.  It  challenges  to  floral  combat  the  dahlia, 
the  anemone,  the  Chinese  aster,  and,  taking  all  its  qualities 
into  consideration,  comes  off  an  easy  victor.  The  great 
variety  of  colour,  the  exquisite  regularity  of  the  more  perfect 
flowers,  and  the  graceful  habit  of  growth  and  neatness  of 
foliage,  establish  it  in  a  very  high  place  among  the  very 
choicest  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

The  Lilies,  that  is  to  say  a  very  large  section  of  the  family, 
are  in  all  their  glory  in  Jmae.     From  the  stately  white  lily, 
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the  efiect  of  which  can  never  be  overrated,  to  the  deep  crimsons 
and  scarlets  of  new  varieties  of  that  section  of  the  family  to 
which  the  old  favourite  "  orange  lily  "  belongs  (say  Lilium 
fulgens  Sappho,  for  instance),  there  is  a  wonderfal  variety  of 
beauty  to  select  from,  especially  when  the  Martagons  are 
included,  among  which  none  surpass  the  gi'and  old  "  Scarlet 
Turk's  Cap."  What  a  June  garden  might  be  contrived  of 
lilies  only ! 

The  Dianthus  tribe — our  pretty  pinks,  and  their  congeners 
the  Lychnises  and  Silenes,  are  now  putting  forth  all  their  floral 
power.  In  the  Lychnis  family,  what  can  be  more  attractive 
than  the  double  varieties  of  L.  Viscaria,  from  pale  pinky  lilac 
to  deep  crimson?  and  what  new  plant,  hotvever  beautiful,  can 
surpass  the  splendour  of  the  grand  old  garden  favourite, 
L.  chalcedonica  ? — it  was  one  of  the  garden  glories  of  the  olden 
time ;  its  heads  of  flower  form  a  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet, 
which,  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it,  is  too  dazzling  for  the 
ej-e  to  rest  upon.  Of  the  distinct  species  and  garden  varieties 
of  pinks,  what  shall  I  say,  except  that  they  are  all  charming, 
and  that  the  Sweet  William  division  forms  as  gi'and  masses  of 
rich  colour  as  any  flowers  in  cultivation  ? 

The  grand  Oriental  Poppy  now  forms  gorgeous  patches  of 
black  and  scarlet,  and  well  replaces  the  paaonies,  which  are  on 
the  wane.  Other  men:bers  of  t,he  Papaver  family  are  nearly 
as  conspicuous  ;  as  Papaver  pilosa,  for  instance,  with  flowers 
of  orange-vermilion,  and  P.  lateritia,  with  smaller  flowers  of 
similar  hue.  To  these  might  be  added  several  others  of  the 
family,  not  forgetting  the  pretty  yellow  one  popularly  known 
as  the  Welsh  Poppy. 

The  later  Irises  of  many  kinds  must  be  classed  as  among 
the  most  elegant  of  the  floral  beauties  that  grace  the  June 
garden  with  their  presence — some  of  which  are,  indeed, 
strikingly  beautiful.  The  division  of  the  tribe  commonly 
knomi  as  the  Spanish  Iris,  with  its  crisplj'-formed  flowers, 
quaint  in  form  as  Gothic  carvings,  is  now  just  enteriug 
upon  its  flowering  season,  and  will  last  for  some  time 
after  the  glories  of  the  true  broad-petalled  kinds  of  the 
more  graceful  flower-de-luce,  or  fleur-de-lis,  have  passed  away 
for  the  year.  Though  not  nearly  so  elegant  in  form,  the  quaint, 
and  at  the  same  time  dazzlingly  rich  mixture  of  colouring  of 
the  hundred  varieties  of  Spanish  Iris,  render  it  a  charming 
feature  in  a  June  garden. 

The  Allium  familj',  notwithstanding  that  they  are'"  garlics," 
must,  from  their  beauty  and  variety,  be  perforce  admitted,  as 
bright-hued  and  attractive  flowers  in  our  June  garden.  The 
brilliant  masses  of  profuse  bloom  of  pure  canary  yellow,  which 
Allium  Moly  puts  forth  so  lavishly,  should  have  a  conspiciious 
place  iu  every  border,  where  they  may  be  left  to  do  duty,  and  not 
be  gathered  for  the  bouquet,  as  their  somewhat  too  high- 
flavoured  odour  is  not  intended  for  close  appreciation.  The 
beautiful  blue-flowered  A.  azureum  is  an  extremelyprctty  plant ; 
its  subdued  azure  being  of  a  very  peculiar  tone,  and  I  noticed 
half  a  score  other  species  in  flower  in  that  portion  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  devoted  to  the  genus,  several  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  attractive  garden  flowers. 

The  Campanulas,  their  colour  being  chiefly  conliiied  to  tones 
of  blue,  with  white  varieties,  are  most  of  them  in  all  their 
pride  of  bloom  in  June,  and  many  of  them  are  extremely 
handsome.  Conspicuous  among  the  taller  kinds  may  be  named 
tlio  fine  old  peach-leaved  kind,  known  as  C.  pcrsicifolia  and  the 
clustered  one  C.  glomerata,  and  the  broad-leaved  harebell 
C.  latifolia  and  its  large  flowered  variety,  while  among  the 
dwarf  ones  arc  sucli  gems  as  0.  i)ulla  (which  is  flowering  freer 
in  the  o]ien  border  than  1  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it), 
C.  fragilis,  and  C.  garganica.  C.  punctata,  which  forms  a 
deep  cream  coloured  l)i'll,  is  very  remarkable,  and  there 
are  n\any  fine  species  which  ought  to  be  in  cultivation  and 
arc  not. 

The  Lupines  and  their  near  relatives  the  Baptisias  are 
nearly  all  June  flowers.  That  noble  herbaceous  perennial, 
Lupinuspolypliyllus,  is  none  the  less  superb  for  being  common 
in  every  garden,  tor  it  forms  such  comi)act  masses  ol  purple 
sjiikes  of  flower  as  no  other  plant,  not  even  the  Larkspur, 
gives  the  gardener  the  opportunity  of  producing.  L.  arboreus, 
a  slirnbliy  kind  with  yellow  flowers,  should  be  in  every  garden, 
while  the  liiqitisias,  australis,  and  alba  -blue  and  white,  or 
Thermopsis  iabaceie,  yellow     should  never  be  absent  where  an 


effect  produced  by  varieties  of  the  Lupine  and  its  congeners 
is  intended. 

The  Pea  tribe  from  the  Tangier  to  the  common  everlasting 
pea  afford  us  many  effective  plants ;  and  there  are  scores  of 
other  fine  things  scattered  through  a  great  variety  of  genera, 
some  found  iu  one  garden  some  in  another,  but  never  met  with 
collected  in  a  single  garden,  however  profuse  in  its  aggregation 
of  floral  riches  ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  namely  that  no 
single  garden  could  offer  sufficient  space  for  a  fitting  display 
of  all  the  flower-beauty  that  is  in  the  full  flush  of  blossom  in 
this  climate  in  the  month  of  June. 

I  have  confined  myself,  in  the  present  instance,  in  describing 
my  impressions  of  garden  beauty  in  the  present  month,  to  the 
mere  naming  of  a  few  of  our  best  known  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  which,  though  well  known,  and  indeed  common,  are 
in  many  instances  much  neglected,  notwithstanding  their 
beauty  and  the  glorious  effects  which,  when  massively 
employed,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  in  our  gardens. 

In  concluding  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  determined  effort 
oE  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  to  bring  some  of  our  grand 
herbaceous  plants  into  greater  prominence  and  estimation  by 
means  of  pot  culture.  A  pot  of  Iris,  for  instance,  and  one  of 
Pyrethrum  (among  many  others  recently  accepted),  struck  me 
as  truly  superb.  The  pot  of  Iris,  with  judges  unaware  of  the 
relative  rarity  and  value  of  plants,  would  most  certainly  have 
beaten  any  stove  exotic,  even  had  it  been  a  Cattleya  labiata. 

On  another  occasion,  should  time  and  space  permit  during 
the  busy  floral  month  of  June,  I  intend  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  alpine  plants  in  full  flower  ou  rockwork  at  this 
season  ;  and  also  to  say  something  concerning  the  fine  flowering 
shrubs  that  have  succeeded  to  the  lavish  blooming  of  the  lilacs 
and  laburnums  of  May.  Noel  Humphreys. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE    FOETHCOMLSG   ANNIVERSABY    DIKXEB. 

Tuis  charity,  like  so  many  others,  may  be  said  to  have  three 
sources  of  regular  income — subscriptions,  donations,  dinners. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  others  that  are  accidental — the 
special  gifts  once  for  all  of  the  living  and  the  legacies  of  the 
dead.     Considering  the  objects  which  this  charit}-  has  in  view, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  the  whole  of  its  scources  of 
revenue  ought  to  be  increased — doubled,  trebled,  or  more.  Few 
charities  can  have  a  stronger  claim  to  public  support ;  while 
it  has  special  claims  on  the  employers  of  gardeners,  who  ai'e 
the  wealthiest  and  the  most  generous  class  in  the  community. 
The  charity  is,  moreover,  wiselj'  and  carefully  administered, 
while  the  objects  of  it  are  the  unfortunate  and  the  disabled, 
and  not  in  any  case  the  imprudent  or  the  reckless.     It  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  recipients  of  this  charity  that  they  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  themselves.  The  majority 
of  gardeners  spend  nearly  half  their  time  at  labourer's  wages 
learning  the  mysteries  of  their  ever-changing  profession.      It 
has  been  facetiously  remarked  that  gardeuers  take  out  part  of 
their  income   in   kind — ui   the    pleasures   of   their  business, 
the   beautiful   sights   and   scenes    that    surround  them,   and 
exceptional  healthfulncss  of  their  pursuits.     To  say  nothing 
of   the  impossibility  of   feeding,   clothing,   and   educating   a 
family  on  the  beauties  of  nature  or  the  more  polislicd  pro- 
ductions of  art,  the  list  of  applicants  for  pensions  from  the 
Gai'dcners'  Benevolent  Institution  is  a  bitter  parody  ou  the 
extreme  salubrity  of  gardening.     The  fact  is,  the  sudden  and 
extreme  changes   of    temperature   to   which    gardeners    are 
exposed,  lay   tliem  open    to   the   attacks   of    rheumatism    in 
all  its  hydra-headed  cruelties  of  development.     This  disease 
is   the   natural   enemy  of    gardeners — "  pursuing   them    fast 
through  every  lane  of  life,  nor  missing  once  the  track,"  until 
it  strikes  them  down   by  hundreds,   comparatively  in   their 
prime,  premature  wrecks  of  helplessness  and  suffering.     Tho 
men's    hearts  are  still  iu  their  business,  their  heads  are  as 
clear,  their  experience   moi'e   valuable  than  ever,   but   their 
hands,  their  feet,  their  backs  are  set  fast  in  worse  than  iron 
fetters.     It  is   bad  enough  that  such  have  to  suffer,  but  tho 
(|uestion  is.  Are  the}-  to  be  allowed  to  starve  as  well  'f  or,  are 
those  who  have  adorned  the  higher  walks  of  horticultui-e  or 
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ligMed  its  commoner  patlis  with  the  light  of  a  good  and 
brave  life  and  a  pure  character  to  be  permitted  to  sink  to 
what  'many  of  them  dread  more  than  lack  of  bread— the 
Union  P  and  end  their  days,  begun  amid  so  much  hope  and 
beauty,  ou  pauper's  fare  and  on  a  pauper's  hard,  lonely, 
and  friendless  bed?  No.  Never;  surely,  while  the  horti- 
culturists of  Britain  can  prevent  it.  It  is  but  little 
that  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  offers  to  its 
pensioners— £16  a  year  to  men,  and  £12  a  year  to  the 
widows  of  gardeners.  Let  us  at  least  see  to  it  that  this 
little  is  forthcoming  to  all  who  need  it.  May  the  forthcoming 
be  the  last  election  at  which  we  shall  read  of  "  second,  third, 
and  fourth  applications."  Did  the  funds  permit,  the  committee 
would  only  be  too  happy  to  reheve  every  applicant  that  comes 
within  the  stringent  rules,  some  of  which  seem  designed 
rather  to  bar  out  than  bring  in  the  helpless  and  the  suffering. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Eeynolds  Hole  is  to  take  the  chair  at  the 
dinner  on  Monday,  the  2ud  of  July.  Let  that  announcement 
be  passed  round  as  the  summons  to  action  among  all  true 
gardeners.  We  have  had  a  gardener  in  the  chair  before — Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  ;  but  he  was  more  than  a  gardener,  he  was  an 
architect,  a  statesman,  and  much  more  besides.  Mr.  Hole 
is  a  gardener  from  head  to  foot  (six  feet— we  know  not 
how  many  inches  more — of  horticulture),  crowned  with  roses. 
He  is  likewise  a  worthy  clergyman,  a  brilliant  writer,  and  an 
admirable  speaker ;  his  prose  being  better  than  some  people's 
poetry.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  prove  our  fealty  to 
our  leader,  by  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  charity  which 
he  has  been'  pleased  to  honour  and  serve  by  presiding  at 
its  anniversary  dinner.  If  this  charity  is  not  all  that 
it  might  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
does  good  work  in  ministering  to  the  necessitous  and  dis- 
tressed among  us.  Besides,  it  is  the  only  one.  We  have  no 
other  means  of  helping  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  time 
of  need.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Hole  how  many 
hearts  will  be  with  him  whose  faces  will  be  unseen  at  the 
festive  board.  It  is  not  many  gardeners  who  can  afford 
a  guinea  for  a  dinner  and  another  for  travelling  expenses. 
And  if  they  could,  perhaps  a  donation  to  the  charity  would 
prove  more  serviceable.  Most  of  us  can  do  something,  how- 
ever little,  to  extend  its  usefulness  :  we  can  canvass  for  new 
subscribers,  give  an  extra  donation,  bring  its  claims  before 
employers,  and  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  life  members. 


NOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Visitors  to  Birmingham  who  wish  to  see  the  gardens  or 

country  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  will  find  excellent 
aid  in  "  The  Birmingham  Saturday  Half-Holiday  Gnide." 

The  plan  and  view  of  the  great  temperate  house  at  Kew 

which  appeared  in  The  Garden  last  week  were  engraved  for  us  from 
drawings  kindly  lent  us  by  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  M.  Burton. 

Messrs.  Geimbly,  Hughes,  &  Dbwe,  of  Oxford,  closed  their 

,  establishment  to  enable  their  employes  to  visit  the  flower  show  that 
lately  took  place  in  that  town. 

M.  Belhachb  reports,  in  the  Revue  Rorticole,  having  found 

the  fine  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  growing  freely  on  the  thatch  of  a 
house  in  Normandy.  It  is  one  of  the  many  plants  we  have  pointed 
out  as  not  only  suitable  for  old  walls,  roofs,  &c.,  but  which  thrive 
much  better  in  such  positions  than  in  the  garden  proper. 

A.  novelty  in  Bath,  a  flower  sermon,  is  announced  by  the 

teachers  of  Percy  Sunday  Schools,  as  about  to  be  preached  by  the 
Eev.  R.  P.  Maomaster,  of  Bristol.  Each  young  person  attending 
this  special  service  is  requested  to  carry  a  bouquet  or  wear  flowers, 
which  request  will  no  doubt  be  universally  complied  with. 

A  HNE  bush  of  the  laurel-leaved  Cistus  (C.  laurifoUus)  is  now 

in  flower  in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery  at  Tooting.  The  plant  is 
about  three  feet  high,  and  is  literally  covered  with  large  white  flowers, 
many  of  which  are  nearly  three  inches  across,  causing  it  to  appear 
at  a  distance  to  be  a  perfectly  white  bush.  This  distinct  species  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  Tooting,  plants  of  it  having  stood  out  for  several 
winters  uninjured,  whereas  plants  of  the  common  laurel  planted 
near  have  often  been  killed.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
shrubbery  or  on  the  rougher  parts  of  rockwork,  pleasure-ground 
banks,  and  similar  places. 


Messrs.    Suiton,    we    understand,    wiU   not   withhold    the 

special  prize  offered  by  them  at  Birmingham  for  the  best  collection 
of  six  sorts  of  peas  in  the  event  of  its  not  including  their  new  late 
pea  "  Best  of  All,"  which  may  not  be  ready  in  time  owing  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  season. 

A    CORRESPONDENT  o£   the  Cov/nl/nj  Gentleman   says  he   has 

preserved  his  garden  stakes — made  of  pine — by  boiling  them  for  a 
short  time  in  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  and  after  long  use  they  are 
as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  made,  while  other  stakes,  coal-tarred, 
have  failed. 

We  are   informed  that  two  fine  specimens   of    the   Hardy 

Palm  (Chamserops  excelsa)  are  now  flowering  out  of  doors  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York.  Planted  on  a  lawn 
facing  the  south,  they  have  stood  the  test  of  several  severe  winters 
unprotected. 

The  Pyrenean  Columbine  (Aquilegia  pyrenaica),  a  rare'dwarf 

speci(j3,  is  now  in  flower  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens 
at  Chiswick.  The  plant  there  is  scarcely  six  inches  high,  and  its 
flowers  are  a  deep  purplish  blue.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection  of  alpine  plants. 

Sedusi  Nevii,  a  new  and  distinct  North   American  species  of 

stonecrop,  is  now  in  flower  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  S.  pulchellnm. 

The   Wine  Trade  Review's  Bordeaux  correspondent  writes, 

under  date  June  10th : — "  Up  to  the  present  time  the  vines  have,  not 
suilered  much  from  the  cold,  and  rainy  weather  of  the  past  month, 
none  but  the  vineyards  on  heavy  or  low  ground  being  affected.  A 
period  of  warm  sunshine  is,  however,  now  indispensable  for  the 
proper  flowering  of  the  vine. 

The  magniflcent  Rhododendron  Falconeri  is  now  in  bloom 

in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  This,  although  rather  a  shy  flowerer, 
appears  to  thrive  admirably  planted  out  in  borders,  along  with 
others  of  its  class,  in  this  conservatory.  Its  blooms  are  of  a  creamy- 
white  colour  shaded  with  pink,  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  species  of  Rhododendron  in  cultivation. 

We  understand  that  the  Marquis  of  Bute — from  a  desire  to 

prevent  modern  roses  from  entirely  supplanting  the  older  sorts 
familiar  to  us  in  days  gone  by — has  kindly  offered  for  competition  at 
the  forthcoming  West  of  England  Rose  Show  two  special  prizes, 
viz.,  one'of  £3  for  the  best  collection  (twelve)  of  the  oldest  known  and 
most  attractive  garden  roses,  and  another  of  £2  for  the  best  col- 
lection (twelve)  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  variety. 

Me.  Ayrton  states  that  steps   have  been  taken   to  obtain 

an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  bathing  ponds  in  Victoria 
Park  by  means  of  boring,  and  that  the  necessary  work  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  short  time.  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  empty  the 
lakes  during  the  present  warm  weather ;  but  when  the  piroper 
season  arrives  they  will  be  cleaned  out. 

The  fine  weather   which  we  have  experienced  during  these 

past  few  days  has  induced  growers  of  sub-tropical  plants  to  trust 
many  of  their  treasures  out  of  doors.  Prominent  amongst  things  put 
out  may  be  named  Ficuses,  Gordylines,  green-leaved  Dractenas, 
Wigandias,  Polymnias,  Verbesinas,  Senecio  Petasites,  Cannas,  Aralia 
papyrifera,  and  some  of  the  hardier  palms. 

The  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Westminster  lately  invited  the 

whole  of  the  tenantry  on  her  estates  in  Wilts  and  Dorset  to  a  garden 
party  at  Fonthill  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated 
residences  of  her  ladyship.  A  capital  luncheon  was  served  np  in  a 
marquee  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  old  abbey  tower — the  only  por- 
tion left  standing  of  Beoktord's  princely  mansion — for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  guests. 

The   London  correspondent  of  a  provincial  journal  tells  us 

that  never  was  the  business  of  the  horticulturist  so  flourishing  as 
it  is  now.  The  demand  for  flowers  is  extraordinary,  and  the  prices 
given  for  them  amazing.  B'elgravian  dinner-tables  are  now  regular 
bowers  of  flowers  and  ferns.  At  a  recent  dinner  in  Harley  Street  (by 
no  means  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets  in  London),  the  flowers 
and  dessert  cost  £200,  the  peaches  alone  being  twelve  guineas  a 
dozen. 

The  excessive  heat  which  has  prevailed  in  London  during  the 

last  few  days  has  not  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  as 
the  returns  to  the  Meteorological  Department  show.  At  two  p.m.  on 
the  18th,  the  shade  temperature  in  London  was  85°,  while  at  some 
stations  it  was  below  60°.  The  highest  sun  temperature  noted  on  the 
18th  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  was  145°.  A  Yorkshire 
telegram  says  that  a  heavy  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds  on  that  day.  A  young  gentleman  was  bOled  in  a  field  near 
Mowthorpe ;  two  women  close  by  escaped.  There  was  a  perfect 
hmTicane  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wolds,  and  trees  were  uprooted. 
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Lv  the  south  of  Ireland  the  weather  is  still  cold  aud   ■n-et, 

more  like  that  of  early  April  than  June.  The  frost  of  the  22nd  ult. 
very  much  injured  fruit  crops.  Scarcely  any  peaxs  remain,  either  ou 
walls  or  standards,  except  very  early  ones,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes, 
which  have  escaped.  Fruit  of  gooseberries,  which  were  frozen,  have 
dropped  oif.  Of  strawberries,  two-thirds  are  destroyed.  Cherries 
set  well,  but  got  frozen,  and  are  a  poor  crop.  Apples,  too,  are  indifferent. 
Altogether  this  is  a  bad  fruit  season.  Potatoes  have  likewise  suli'ered 
terribly  in  low-lying  places ;  those  in  high,  exposed  situations  are 
best ;  new  potatoes  will  not  be  in  for  another  week  yet.  Vegetable 
crops  are  greatly  injured  by  slugs. 

•   We  believe  there  is  now  flourishing  in  the  grounds  belonging 

to  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  at  Ottery  St.  !llary,  a  small  plantation 
of  trees  transplanted  from  the  Tichborne  estates,  and  christened  the 
Tichbome  knoll,  in  commemoration  of  the  great  case.  These  trees 
were  given  to  the  Attorney-General  for  the  purpose  described,  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Tichbome  family,  as  the  only  expression  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  services  which  he  would  receive.  This  incident 
proves  that  whatever  the  outside  world  may  think  as  regards  the 
Attorney-General's  compensation,  the  family  itself  felt  that  no 
amount  of  money  could  .  adequately  represent  their  sense  of  his 
successful  devotion  to  their  cause. — Law  Times. 

The  owners  and  leaseholders  of  land  abutting  on  the  Upper 

and  Lower  Malls  at  Hammersmith,  where  it  is  proposed  to  form  an 
embankment  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  extending  from  the  pier 
of  the  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  Upper  Mall,  have 
intimated  to  the  Fulham  Vestry  that  they  entirely  concur  in  the 
proposed  embankment.  They  say  that  in  consideration  of  the 
great  improvement  likely  to  follow,  they  will  be  quite  willing,  ^vith- 
out  pledging  themselves  to  any  specific  sum,  to  contribute  a  sub- 
stantial and  proportionate  amount  towards  the  cost  of  the  embank- 
ment. All  they  stipulate  for  is,  that  any  rights  they  may  possess 
shall  not  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  proposed  works. 


Babianas. — On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Gumbleton  brought  us  one  of 
the  most  charming  bouquets  of  early  summer  flowers  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  consisted  wholly"  of  Babianas,  a  lovely  race]  of  plants,  too 
much  neglected  in  our  gardens,  although  endowed  with  the  richest 
and  most  delicate  hues.  Probably  some  difficulty  in  cultivating  them 
makes  them  so  rare  in  collections,  but  Mr.  Gumbleton  grows  his  with 
his  other  hardy  bulbs  in  his  garden  at  Queenstown.  He  has  kindly 
jjromispd  to  say  a  few  words  ou  their  culture  some  day  in  The 
G.visDE.v.     The  following  are  the  varieties  brought  to  our  office : — 

1.  Angustifolia,  good  purple  with  brown  spot  at  base  of  each  petal. 

2.  Atrncyanea,  light  lilac  purple  with  faint  spot.  3.  Cajli a,  beautiful 
deep  rose-shaded  carmine.  4.  General  Scott,  white  shaded  lilac. 
5.  Kermesina,  good  clear  rose.  0.  Rosea  grandis,  fine  deep  purply 
rose.  7.  Pallida,  pretty  clear  lilac  and  white.  S.  Speciosa,  large 
deep  lilac  faint-shaded  white.  9.  Lady  Carey,  shaded  white  pink 
rose.     10.  Villosa,  lilac  and  white. 
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THE  AET  OF  GEAFTING. 

(_Conti)med  from  p.  613.) 
GllOUl'   3. — GlliTTIXG   DE    PllEClSIOX. 

C^Il.^FTING  de  precision,  or  precise  grafting,  iinplies  that  the 
stock  and  scion  are  so  accurately  prepared  aud  fitted  to  each 
otliiT,  lliat  when  they  arc  put  together  they  will  coincide 
pcrl'ectly,  without  using  any  force,  aud  without  leaving  any 
vacuum.  The  rigorous  exactness  which  the  operation  demands, 
has  IihI  to  the  invention  of  special  implements,  such  as  the 
coiul)incd  grafting-knife  and  the  metro-greffc.  Spring  is  the 
lircipor  season  for  precise-grafting.  It  succeeds  also  in 
summer,  if  care  is  taken  to  select  the  woody  part  of  young 
bi'.uiches  for  scions,  to  shade  them,  aiul  keep  them  from 
getting  dried.  Towards  the  end  of  suuniier.  when  the  How 
of  the  sap  is  diminishing,  tliis  method  may  also  be  employed, 
observing  that  the  .sap  should  be  sufficiently  active  to  produce 
ininu'diate  cohesion,  but  not  so  active  as  to  cause  an  autumnal 
development  of  the  buds.  Experience  accustoms  one  to 
perceive  the  moment  when  tlic  sap  begins  to  thicken,  when 
tlio  functions  of  tlio  leaves  are  at  an  end.  Under  this  new 
titl(!  of  "  ])rccise-grafting,"  wo  class  veneer-grafting  and 
grafting  by  iulayin'g. 


Veseer-Ge.u'ikg. 
Gexehal  Directions. — ^This  method  is  principally  employed 
in  grafting  a  certain  number  of  trees  aud  evergreen  shrubs, 
and  for  grafting  under  glass  with  the  au-  excluded.  Nursery- 
men and  florists  practise  it  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  propagating 
house,  in  spring  rather  than  in  autumn,  especially  in  the  case 
of  evergreens.  A  stock  with  the  sap  in  a  condition  of 
moderate  activity  and  a  well-ripened  scion  arc  the  two  first 
essentials.  The  scion  may  be  a  shoot  of  the  current  year  or 
of  the  preceding  one,  according  as  the  grafting  takes  place 
in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring.  Its  length  varies  from  two 
to  sis  inches,  and  it  must  be  cut  with  a  flat  spUce-cut  without 
the  least  unevenness,  in  order  to  fit  the  stock  exactlj'.  If  it 
is  evergreen,  the  leaves  are  not  removed,  and  it  is  not  cut 
from  the  parent-tree  until  immediately  before  it  is  fixed.  The 
metro-greffe  here  comes  into  requisition ;  w^th  its  help  a 
cut  is  made  in  the  stock  the  exact  size  of  the  sphce-cut  on 
the  scion.  Nothing  then  wUl  obstruct  the  union  of  wood  and 
bark.  The  two  parts  are  put  together  without  cleft  or  in- 
sertion, by  simply  applying  the  scion  to  the  top  or  the 
side  of  the  stock,  under  the  bark,  or  with  the  bark  removed, 
employing  either  one  scion  or  several.  Such  are  the  various 
modes  of  branch  veneer-graftiug.  We  shall  proceed  to  ti'eat 
of  them  in  detail,  without  speaking  of  veneer  bud-grafting, 
which  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  bud-grafting,  as  we  are 
now  engaged  with  the  subject  of  graftuig  with  detached 
braiiches  only. 

OroHXAHY  Veneek  Gh-VPTing. — By  this  method  a  scion  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  first  layer  of  alburnum  in  the  stock. 
The  stock  is  not  to  be  headed  down  beforehand.  In  the  case 
of  an  evergreen,  the  leaves  on  the  part  destined  to  receive  the 
scion,  are  cut  off  at  the  stalk  or  in  the  middle  ;  the  scion  also 
should  not  be  cut  from  the  parent-tree  more  than  a  day  before 

it  is  used,  and  its  leaves 
should  not  be  removed. 
The  scion  having  been  cut 
with  a  straight,  longi- 
tudinal section,  its  diameter 
is  taken  with  the  metro- 
greffe,  which  is  then  applied 
to  the  stock  (b),  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  section 
of  the  scion  are  traced  with 
it.  Nothing  more  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  cut  away 
the  part  between  the  two 
marks,  to  correspondexactly 
with  the  section  of  the  scion, 
so  that  they  may  fit  as  at  n. 
First  remove  the  bark,  and 
if  that  is  not  sufficient,  cut 
the  first  layers  of  the  albur- 
num (c).  Instead  of  a  metro- 
greffe,  a  grafting-knife  or  a 
common  pruning-knife  may 
be  used.     Place  the  scion 

r,  ..        ,-  ...     ,„!.  ,  J     1      >    asr-Hust  the  stock,  and  with 

Ordmary  Veneer-graflmg{Rhododendrou).  ^^=^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^ 

out  the  outline  of  the  section,  and  then  cut  away  the 
bark  and  woody  layers.  The  scion  is  fitted  to  it  from  time 
to  time  until  the  parts  are  accuratclj-  adjusted.  A  bandage  of 
either  woollen  or  cotton  thread,  with  close  tiu-ns,  is  indisjien- 
sable.  Grafting  wax  is  not  always  neccssaiy.  Instead  ot  a 
lliit  section  on  the  stock  and  the  scion,  notches  or  tongues  nuiy 
be  cut.  which  will  lit  into  each  other.  This  is  the  English 
method. 

Vknkeii  CiiowN-GiiAi'TiNG. — Tlic  sciou  is  not  cut  with  a 
sloping  or  splice  cut.  A  notch  at  the  top  of  the  cut  (lO,  such 
as  is  made  in  ordinary  crown-grafting,  will  be  useful  to  set  the 
scion  sfpiare  on  the  stock  (c).  AVith  the  metro-greffe  the 
diameter  of  the  cut  {a)  is  marked  out  at  (',  tl,  </,  (/,  successively, 
where  the  scions  are  to  be  applied.  As  the  double  spatula  has 
cutting  edges,  the  bark  will  bo  divided;  it  is  then  removed, 
and  the  scions  placed  as  shown  at  E.  The  application  of  the 
bandage  and  wax  is  indispensable.  The  bark  only  has  been 
removed  ;  tlie  iilburnum  is  not  oit.  A  large  tree  is  more 
easily  grafted  than  a  small  one,  because  the  latter  presents  a 
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rathei-  convex  surface,  aud  would  necessitate  the  Gutting  of  the 
alburnum  in  order  to  fit  the  scion  in  properly.  With  an  old 
tree,  the  cortical  layei'S  of  which  are  thick,  the  shifting  of  the 
scion  under  the  bandage  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  way  to 
remedy  this  is  by  leaving  the  cut  part  of  the  scion  rather  thick, 
or  better  still,  by  placing  an  intermediate  substance  between 
the  back  of  the  scion  and  the  bandage,  for  instance,  the  strip 
of  bark  which  has  been  removed  from  the  stock.  These  strips 
of  bark  may  be  turned  down  without  removing  them,  and 
afterwards  brought  up  on  the  backs  of  the  scions  before  the 
bandage  is  applied.     The  two  seasons  suitable  for  this  mode  of 

Wirafting  are  March  aud  April,  when  t  he  sap  begins  to  flow 
^nd  September  and  October,  just  before  it  goes  to  rest.     The 

reatment  after  grafting  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 

A 


Veneer  Crown-Grafting. 

•  indicated  in  the  case  of  ordinary  crown-grafting,  A  grafter  in. 
our  estabUshment,  Louis  Asselin,  invented  this  method,  but 
the  process  is  so  simple  and  reasonable  that  other  practitioners 
must  have  tried  it  before  him. 

Veseekikgt  with  Strips. — M.  Trouillet,  arboriculturist  at 
Montreuil,  communicated  to  us  this  mode  of  grafting.  It  has 
some  resemblance  to  "  side-grafting  with  a  simple  branch." 
We  employ  them  both  with  equal  success  in  restoring  trees 
which  have  lost  their  branches.  The  proper  seasons  for 
oper.ating  by  this  method  are  in  April  with  a  shooting  bud. 


Veneering  witli  Strips. 

and  in  August  with  a  dormant  bud.  With  the  metro-grefi'e 
we  cut  the  scion,  on  its  ronuded  face  in  a  duck's  bill  section. 
We  measure  the  diameter  of  this,  and  applying  the  implement 
to  the  stock  (x),  we  cut  the  bark  with  the  double  spatula ; 


then  with  the  grafting-knife  cutting  across  at  the  top  of  the 
two  lines,  we  bend  back  the  strip  (x),  fix  the  scion  (v)  iu  its 
pLaoe,  and  bring  up  the  strip  upon  it,  as  shown  at  (t).  It  is 
then  bandaged,  and  grafting-wax  applied  to  the  crevices.  In 
operating  on  strong  or  much-branched  trees,  it  is  wise  to  cut 
notches  (z,  z,)  half  an  inch  or  so  above  the  grafts.  These,  by 
arresting  the  flow  of'  the  sap,  will  divert  it  towards  the  new 
shoots. 

Treatment  aetek  Yeneer-grai'ting. — As  the  bandage  is 
indispensable,  the  first  care  will  be  to  prevent  it  becoming  too 
tight,  and  it  will  require  to  be  weU  looked  after.  Soon  after 
spring-grafting,  the  stocks  which  have  been  side-grafted  are 
headed  down  by  degrees,  leaving  them  at  last  a  heel  of  four 
inches  in  length.  With  subjects  grafted  in  the  end  of  summer, 
the  heading  down  of  the  stock  is  completed  after  winter.  The 
heel  serves  for  fastening  up  the  scion  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
development.  It  is  removed  after  a  year's  growth.  If  the 
object  be  to  produce  a  lateral  branch,  the  development  of  the 
scion  is  promoted  by  a  notch  (z)  made  over  the  place  of  its 
insertion,  and  by  cutting  away  the  branches  growing  above  it. 
A  stake  or  proja  is  useful  to  fasten  the  young  graft  to. 

(To  he  continue!.)  C.  Baltet. 


GARDENING  IN  BERLIN. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  morning  contemporary  speaks  well  of  the 
g.ardening  of  the  Berlinese  : — Trees  dot  the  streets  with  delightful 
irregularity.  Save  in  the  Linden,  the  Bellevue,  and  one  or  two  other 
.set  promenades,  there  has  been  no  plan  observed,  no  order  followed, 
in  the  planting  of  these  hearty  and  hardy  old  Dryads.  Sheer  love 
of  the  green  leaf  and  its  rural  associations  has  evidently  prompted 
some  house  owner  here  and  there  to  insert  a  slip  of  some  favourite 
tree  amongst  the  kidney  stones  fronting  his  house,  without  notifying 
his  intention  to  the  authorities.  There  is  many  a  stout,  honest  tree 
flourishing  e.-vceedingly  in  what  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  a 
stony  wilderness,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  town  is  thereby 
brightened  up  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  or  to  an  extent  that,  at 
least,  seems  extraordinary  to  any  foreigner  walking  through  its 
streets  to-day  and  recalling  their  appearance  during  the  month  of 
January.  The  villa  gardens  that  flank  the  forest's  northern  side  are 
many  of  them,  masterpieces  of  horticultural  art.  In  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  of  taste  in  music,  in  the  drama,  painting,  sculp, 
ture,  or  literature,  I  had  given  up  the  thoroughbred  Prussians 
as  utterly  devoid  of  artistic  discrimination  or  love  of  beauty  ; 
so  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  possess  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  talent  of  gardening,  as  well  as  a  sincere  partiality  for 
flowers  and  appreciation  of  them.  The  Berlinese  are  unquestion- 
ably great  at  gardening,  and  have  also  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of 
flowers.  An  ex. American  Minister  observed  the  other  day,  apropos 
of  the  latter  fact,  that  their  inclination  was  doubtless  the  result  of 
an  instinct  providentially  bestowed  upon  them  in  view  of  the  perils 
they  run  from  mephitic  exhalations ;  vegetable  matter  being  an  eager 
absorbent  of  such  gases  as  are  dangerous  to  human  health.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  horticulture 
is  at  a  premium  here,  and  that  flower-pots  and  window-gardens 
belong  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  German  capital.  But 
what  they  have  done  to  render  theatre-going  not  only  possible  but 
agreeable  during  the  burning  summer  months  deserves  honourable 
mention.  Their  minor  houses,  all  situated  in  suburbs  far  distant 
from  the  fashionable  centre  of  Bei'lin,  are  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  theh  lobbies  communicate 
directly  by  broad  stahcases  with  large  and  prettily  laid  out  gardens, 
in  which  fountains  play.  Every  door  in  the  auditorium,  so  to  speak, 
opens  into  the  fresh  air. 

Tnese  practical  Berlinese  not  only  supplement  their  theatres  with 
gardens,  but  all  their  other  social  institutions,  except  their  churches — 
though,  as  these  latter  are  sparsely  frequented  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  aud  scarcely  at  all  in  summer,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
apparent  shortcoming.  No  sooner  has  the  warm  weather  shown  a 
lively  disposition  to  set  in,  than  gardens  spring  up  aU  over  the  town, 
frequently  in  places  with  which  your  mind,  accustomed  to  consider 
them  from  a  wintry  point  of  view,  has  never  associated  flowers  or 
fountains,  aud  experiences  some  difficulty  in  so  doing.  Say  you  turn 
in  to  a  famiUar  restaurant  on  the  Russian  Embassy  side  of  the 
Linden,  or  in  the  Friedrichstrasse,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  about  the 
Priedrichstadt.  Where  your  hybernally  educated  eye  is  accustomed 
to  look  for  a  dismal  flagged  yard,  pent  in  by  high,  frowning  walls, 
its  only  ornament,  perchance,  a  ghastly  pump,  you  perceive  a  sort  of 
excerpt  from  Fairyland,  made  up  of  bright  glass,  gay  flowers, 
flashing,  plashing,  dazzling  water,  and  green  shrubs. 
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GARDEN    DESIGN. 

WATEE  MAEGESrS. 
The  introduction  of  water  in  an  artificial  landscape  is  one  of 
tlismost  difficult  problems  that  beset  the  horticultural  designer. 
Kot  only  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal  the  extent — 
which  is  generally  very  limited — but  the  character  of  the 
shore,  and  the  judicious  placing,  and  form  of  the  masking 
island,  are  also  most  important,  and  extremely  difficult  features 
to  manage  fittingly.  It  is  in  these  characteristics  of  an  arti- 
ficial lake  or  stream  that  the  nrs  colare  aricru  is  most  impera- 
tively called  for,  and  most  difficult  to  achieve.  The  ugly  brick- 
work round  the  canal  in  St.  .James's  Park  reduces  the  aspect 
of  that  otherwise  fine  piece  of  water  to  that  of  a  fannyard  duck- 
pond  ;  and  a  similar  name  might  be  applied,  with  still  gi-eater 
force,  to  the  lake  in  the  Eegent's  Park,  the  shores  of  which, 
with  the  fine  opportunities  they  afiord  of  varied  outline,  might 
surely  have  been  entrusted  to  an  artist  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  bricklayer ;  and  yet  such  has  not  been  the  case,  and 
consei|nently,  the  effect  is  precisely  what  a  French  critic 
would  call  that  of  the  ?«(.ssr-™;rr  puddle  or  pond. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  well-known  Continental  example 
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THE  GOOSEBEEET  CATEEPILEAR. 
The  gooseberry  grub  or  caterpillar  deprives  everyone  of  us  of  many 
a  gooseberry  tart  and  many  a  pot  of  gooseberry  jam — a  delicious 
'delicacy,  by  the  way,  vihen  made  of  little  rough  reds;  this  insect  is 
a  resident  amongst  us,  and  not  to  be  scared  away  by  any  of  our  little 
manoeuvres.  Some  years,  however,  are  more  favourable  to  its 
increase  than  others.  E.ar]y  one  spring  some  years  ago,  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  saw  the  flies  were  already 
on  the  wing ;  very  busy  here  and  there,  but  in  some  localities  only 
exhibiting  themselves  singly.  These  flics  have  certainly  received 
half-a-dozen  Latin  names,  but  of  these  Eibis,  or  Tenthredo  Kibis,  is 
perhaps  the  best. 

Having  long  been  acquainted  with  the' perfect  insect,  and  being 
well  aware  of  the  probable  result  of  its  visitation,  I  kept  my  garden 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke — a  practice  at  that  early  season  not  altogether 
grateful  to  the  olfactories,  but  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  fruit 
crops.  Thus  I  preserved  my  gooseberries  and  currants,  while  in 
many  of  my  neighbours'  gardens  beyond  the  reach  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  the  gooseberry  bushes  had  to  p.iss  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  and  as  for  the  poor  gooseberries,  they  shrivelled 
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of  an  artificial  lake,  with  which  these  remarks  arc  illnstr.ated, 
oU'cr  to  the  sad  vulgarity  of  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Eegont'H  Park  water  has  been  subjected  !  In  the  highly  suc- 
cessful model  engraved  above,  wo  have  every  variety  of 
shore  re])resontcd  by  skilfully-managed  design.  At  one  point 
it  is  prcci|iitous  and  rocky;  at  another,  the  turf  sweeps  down 
gradually  to  the  water  and  loses  itself  in  an  imperceptible 
outline  ;  at  another,  low-growing  shruljs  that  love  the  water's 
edge  bathe  their  lower  branches  in  the  congenial  element;  and 
an  island  is  so  placed  as  ell'ectually  to  conceal  the  extent,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  forms  a  most  pleasing  object  in  itself;  a 
certain  interest  being  secured  to  it  by  an  architectural 
monument  of  graceful  design. 

The  water  in  the  Eegent's  Park  would  lend  itself  with 
singular  advantage  to  a  similar  kind  of  treatment  of  its 
shores,  if  the  authorities,  who  mete  out  garden  beauty  so  very 
grudgingly  to  us,  could  be  persuaded  that  the  jniblic  would 
i-eally  apju'eciate  something  lu'l  ter  than  they  are  allowed  to  get, 
in  the  Ircalmcnt  of  their  |iiirl\s  and  gardens.  "W'e  have,  close  at 
liand,  a.  successful  exani]ib'  of  what  might  be  done,  within  tlie 
little  circle  of  the  Eotanic  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  wheie. 
by  skilful  devices,  hill,  and  jilain.  and  wood,  and  meadow,  and 
water,  are  each  made  to  jilay  their  parts  pleasingly  and 
effectively,  within  a  restricted  space.  Noel  Hi'Mi'iuiEYs. 


into  disgusting  abortions  after  making  a   futile  attempt   to  redden 
into  ripeness. 

The  parent  fly  of  the  catciinllar  is  a  pood-looking  insect,  and 
gardeners  generally  consider  it  a  visitor  with  which  they  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do — "a  species  of  thrip,"  to  wliich  some  Ilea  powder  or 
beetle-killer  nu'ght  be  administered   with   advantago  if  readily  pro- 
curable ;  but,  as  the  fly  chiefly  exliibits  itself  when  skies  are  cloud- 
less anil  suns  bright,!  have"  often  licanl   it   spoken  of  with  some 
degree  of  ai>probntion,  evidently  from   its  connection  with   smiling 
weather.      I  have  often  watched  these  flics  glancing  in  the  sulishine, 
chasing  each  other  over  the  currant  and  gooseberry  leaves,  then  in 
their  youngest  and  tendcrcst  state,  spreading  ont  their  gauzy  and 
glossy  wings,  the  hind  wings  projecting  from  beneath  the  fore  wings, 
like  those  of  the  lajipet  moth,  and  enjoying  to  the  top  of  tlieir  bent 
the  genial  inflncnce  ef  the  short  but  sweet  mock  sununcr  with  which 
we  are  gcnert,lly  favoured  before  the  arrival  of  those  biting  rnsteni 
blasts   which    precede   and   usher   in  the  real  one,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  bring  tlio  gooseberry   prnb   into  cxistercc.      I  will  now 
describe  the  fly,  and,  on    the  acknowledged    axiom  of   place    av.v 
(lames,  I  begin  "with  tlic  Indy.      The  wings  arc  four,  perfectly  trans, 
parent  and   almost  colourless,  but    in  the  enn   very  often    reflect 
prismatic  tints  like  those  of  the  lairbow.      They  have  a  number  of 
brown  rays,  and   a  dark-brown  semicircular  stipmoidnl  spot  about 
the  middle  of  the  ccstal  margin  ;  the  antenna)  arc  dark  brown  above, 
but  licncath  they  are  dull  orange  :  the  thorax  is  yellow  above,  with 
three  shining  black  spots,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  indistinctly 
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oval  the  outer  one  on  each  side  being  somewhat  crescent-sliapecl ; 
beneath  it  is  yellow,  with  two  large  shining  black  spots ;  the  body 
and  leo-s  are  yellow  ;  the  metatibise  at  the  tip,  and  the  whole  of  the 
metatarsi,  are  brown.  The  male  has  black  antennaj,  and  the  back 
of  the  thorax:  is  wholly  black.  The  three  black  marks,  generally  so 
distinctly  separated  in  the  female,  are  united  in  the  male,  forming  a 
laro'C  blotch.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description,  believing 
that  some  of  my  readers  mil  like  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  species.  _        i     j.  .     . 

The  life  of  the  gooseberry  grub  in  its  perfect  or  winged  state  is 
but  another  example  of  implicit  obedience  to  nature's  universal  law 
"  increase  and  multiply."  Very  shortly  after  the  due  celebration  ol 
the  nuptials,  the  female  repaii-s  to  the  uuder-side  of  a  leaf,  and,  after 
sawing  a  little  slit  on  the  midrib  deposits  her  first  egg.  Next, 
proceeding  towards  the  tip,  she  deposits  a  second  egg,  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  very  tip  of  the  leaf,  or  at  least  as  near  the  tip  as 
she  can  conveniently  find  standing  room.  The  midrib  being  thus 
garnished,  she  next  takes  one  of  the  side  ribs,  and  then  another, 
adorning  them  in  the  same  manner,  until  all  the  principal  ribs  are 
o-arrisoned  with  her  eggs,  ranged  in  the  prettiest  rows.  After  the 
first  day  the  eggs  begin  to  grow,  and  before  the  end  of  a  week  they 
have  attained  three  or  four  times  their  original  size. 

It  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  week  elapses  between  the  laying  and 
the  hatching  of  each  egg — between  the  moment  of  its  being  glued 
in  the  groove  or  slit  provided  by  its  parent,  and  its  entrance  into 
active  life ;  but  the  period  is  not  a  constant  one,  since  it  varies  f i-Qm 
four  to  twelve  days.  The  grub  comes  out  head  foremost.  His  body 
is  nearly  transparent,  but  just  tinged  with  smoke-colour,  the  eyes — 
they  are  not  real  eyes,  by  the  way,  but  ocelli — the  eyes  so  conspicuous 
in  the  egg,  still  being  very  observable ;  but,  as  the  head  becomes 
darker,  losing  its  pellucid  character  and  acquiring  colour,  these 
gradually  disappear.  The  grub  seems  to  be  born  with  a  good 
appetite,  for  immediately  on  emerging  from  the  egg-shell  he  crawls 
down  from  the  ridge  of  the  rib,  and  gnaws  a  little  round  hole  in  the 
softer  part  of  the  leaf.  Immediately  after  making  his  first  meal,  the 
green  of  the  leaf  communicates  its  colour  to  the  body  of  the  cater- 
pillar, which  forthwith  becomes  green  instead  of  smoke-coloured, 
but  is  still  so  transparent  that  the  particles  he  has  eaten  show 
through  the  skin  as  a  green  line  Aown  the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  it  is  this  green  line  which  tinges  all  the  other  parts.  The 
little  grubs  descend  from  each  rib  in  equal  numbers,  right  and 
left,  leaving  the  shells  of  tho  eggs  attached  to  the  rib,  and  looking 
exactly  like  so  many  little  empty  silver  purses.  The  depredations 
are  now  visible  from  above,  for  a  number  of  small  round  holes 
appear  simultaneously  on  each  side  of  each  rib,  ranged  in  irregular 
rows ;  in  each  of  these  holes  one  of  the  tiny  gluttons  may  be  seen 
clasping  the  edge  of  the  hole  between  his  legs,  and  elevating  the  end 
of  his  body  in  the  air.  At  this  nick  of  time,  by  a  little  care  and 
industry  you  may  save  a  good  share  of  your  gooseberries  and 
currants.  Each  leaf  has  some  sixty-seven  little  grubs  feeding  on  it. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  you  leave  it  quite  alone,  the  leaf  will 
have  vanished  entirely — disappeared  all  but  the  stalk  and  two  or 
three  of  the  ribs — and  the  grubs  will  have  separated  and  wandered 
away  to  other  leaves.  Each  of  them,  after  leaving  this  infant- 
schoolroom,  would  devour  three  whole  leaves  before  it  attained  its 
full  size  ;  therefore,  if  that  leaf  were  picked  and  destroyed  with  all 
its  inhabitants,  you  save  two  hundred  and  one  leaves. 

When  full-grown,  the  grub  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known  to  evei-y 
gardener ;  but  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  like  a  description 
nevertheless.  The  legs,  as  in  all  insects,  are  si-v  in  number.  These 
are  longer  than  the  legs  of  moth  caterpillars,  and  not  so  hard  and 
horny,  nor  so  pointed  at  the  ends.  It  has  also  fourteen  claspers, 
counting  the  two  with  which  the  body  terminates.  The  claspers  are 
generally  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  while  feeding,  the  first 
pair  of  legs  being  held  free,  and  allowed  to  move  with  each  move- 
ment of  the  head  as  he  takes  mouthful  after  mouthful.  "When  full- 
grown  the  head  of  the  grub  is  quite  black,  and  the  eyes  are  no  longer 
to  be  distinguished  ;  the  colour  of  the  body  is  dull  bluish  green,  vrith 
rather  paler  sides,  and  a  yellowish  space  just  behind  the  head,  and 
another  just  before  the  tail.  It  is  distinctly  divided  into  twelve 
segments,  and  each  segment  has  a  number  of  black  warts ;  these 
warts,  except  on  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  twelfth  segments,  are 
arranged  in  three  indistinct  transverse  rows,  and  on  each  side  of  each 
segment  is  one  larger  and  more  conspicnous  wart.  From  each  wart 
rises  a  strong  but  short  upright  black  bristle,  aud  there  are  several 
of  these  bristles  on  the  head  itself.  The  spiiacles  are  whitish,  and 
the  thirteenth  segment  has  a  shining  black  plate,  ending  in  two  short 
and  rather  hooked  points  ;  the  legs  are  ringed  with  black  and  green, 
but  not  distinctly,  and  the  claws  are  brownish;  the  ventral  claspers 
are  pale,  semi-transparent  green,  and  the  cordal-claspers  yellow. 

When  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  grub  leaves  oil  eating :  a 
very  remarkable  event,  for  its  appetite  is  not  intermittent  like  that 


of  most  other  created  beings,  but  continuous — an  incessant  gnawing, 
craving,  consuming  propensity.  The  black  head  now  separates  from 
the  neck,  and  splits  down  the  middle,  aud  the  skin  of  the  neck  also 
splits,  thus  together  making  an  opening  large  enough  to  allow  the 
grub  to  poke  out  a  new  head  which  has  been  formed  within  the  old 
one  :  a  feat — that  is,  the  poking  out — which  he  forthwith  performs, 
and  gazes  about  him,  moving  his  head  slowly  aud  majestically  from 
side  to  side,  as  though  he  were  j  ust  landed  in  a  new  world ;  and  after 
the  head  comes  the  body,  and  after  the  skin  is  completely  cast  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  an  empty  stocking,  and  the  newdy-emerged 
grub  has  none  of  the  black  spots  which  previously  distinguished  it. 
The  warts  and  hairs  are  certainly  present,  but  the  warts  are  colour- 
less ;  the  head  is  clear  as  glass,  and  the  two  black  eyes  so  conspicnous 
in  the  egg  and  newly-hatched  grab  are  again  visible.  In  abont 
twenty  minutes  the  black  spots  begin  to  reappear,  and  in  four  hours 
become  as  distinct,  and  the  head  as  black  as  before  the  moult.  When 
the  grub  has  regained  its  colour,  it  again  begins  to  eat  with  a  will, 
aud  eats  away  day  and  night  for  four  or  five  days  more  without 
stopping.  It  then  sickens  again  for  its  last  moult,  and  this  is 
performed  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  one  ;  but  this  time  the 
spots,  warts,  and  bristles  are  cast  with  the  skin,  and  appear  no  more. 
The  grub  is  now  of  a  pale  delicate  green  colour,  except  the  yellow 
patch  at  each  end,  which  it  still  retains.  It  has  now  done  with 
eating.  When  hard  enough  aud  strong  enough  after  this  last  moult, 
it  marches  to  the  main  stem  of  the  bush,  and  deliberately  descends  it 
until  it  reaches  the  ground,  or  more  rarely  crawls  along  a  hanging 
branch,  and  allows  itself  to  drop  from  the  extremity. 

The  object  of  gaining  the  earth  is  to  burrow  beneath  its  surface, 
aud  no  sooner  does  the  grub  once  feel  the  soil  than  he  forces  his  way 
into  it  head  foremost,  after  the  fashion  of  a  mole.  As  soon  as  he 
is  deep  enough  to  answer  his  purpose — the  depth  varying,  by  the 
way,  from  two  to  eight  inches,  according  to  the  hardness  or  stiifness 
or  lightness  of  the  soil — he  makes  a  little  oblong  cell  in  the  earth, 
and  therein  spins  or  constructs  a  tough  blackish  cocoon  attached  all 
round  to  the  walls  of  the  cell.  In  this  cocoon  he  disposes  himself 
to  await  the  change  to  a  chrysalis,  and  soon  afterwards  to  a  fly. 
The  chrysalis  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  each  of  the  limbs, 
as  well  as  the  body,  is  clothed  in  a  separate  case  or  skin,  which  is 
cast  off  when  the  final  change  takes  place.  The  fly  is  furnished 
with  strong  mandibles,  the  only  use  of  which  seems  to  be  to  gnaw 
a  hole  in  the  cocoon,  through  which  to  effect  its  escape. 

The  time  occupied  in  this  round  of  existence  is  very  varied.  Many 
of  the  eggs  that  are  laid  in  May  produce  grubs  before  the  middle 
of  the  month  ;  these  go  through  every  change  and  are  on  the  wing 
by  Midsummer  Day  ;  and  eggs  laid  about  Midsummer  mil  go  through 
their  changes  as  far  as  the  cocoon  by  the  middle  of  July.  The  fii'st 
brood  thus  takes  a  calendar  month  for  the  round  of  its  existence, 
and  the  second  brood  generally  remains  under  ground  until  the 
following  April,  or  perhaps  in  some  instances  even  until  May.  It 
is,  however,  clearly  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  and  dates  for  events 
wdiich  depend  almost  entirely  on  temperature  and  the  varied 
character  of  soil  and  climate. 

A  word  as  to  remedies.  A  favourite  remedy  for  gooseberry  grub, 
is  whitewash — the  effect  of  which  is  deleterious  to  the  leaves,  and 
certainly-prejudicial  to  the  fruit.  Strewing  with  quicklime  has  a 
similar  effect.  The  free  use  of  smoking  weeds  aud  the  careful  pick, 
ing  of  perforated  leaves  I  have  already  alluded  to ;  I  may  add  that  some 
benefit  will  also  result  from  treading  the  ground  very  hard  about  the 
roots  of  the  bushes.  An  observant  gardener  will  scarcely  fail  to 
notice  that  where  bushes  stand  singly  at  the  ends  of  patches  of 
potatoes,  peas,  or  beans,  they  are  sure  to  be  more  infested  by  the 
grub  than  those  in  a  close  bed.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be 
that  the  soil  for  all  our  cnlinaries  is  made  as  light  as  possible.  In  a 
bed  filled  with  gooseberry  bushes,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  but  little 
nroving  of  the  earth  going  on,  and  it  gets  trodden  hard  when  the 
gooseberries  are  ripening,  and  often  remains  so  throughout  the  year. 
This  hardening  of  the  soil  prevents  the  grubs  from  burrowing  when 
they  come  down  from  the  bushes  full-fed ;  so  they  go  wandering 
about,  and  become  a  prey  to  the  redstart,  hedge-sparrow,  house- 
sparrow,  whitethroat,  and  robin,  as  food  for  their  young,  and  also 
to  toads,  which  are  always  on  the  look.out  at  night  for  everything 
that  crawls.  This  hardening  of  the  soil  also  prevents  so  frail  and 
feeble  a  creature  as  the  perfect  fly  from  forcing  its  way  upwards 
through  the  superincumbent  earth,  so  that  those  on  the  surface  aud 
those  under  the  siu'face  are  alike  assailed  by  this  simple  circum- 
stance— contrivance  I  cannot  call  it.  I  have  tried  numberless  experi- 
ments on  the  grubs  themselves,  aud  have  found  them  very  easy  to 
kill  :  brine,  tobacco  water,  snuff  water,  even  plain  water,  hot  or  cold, 
are  perfectly  efficient ;  but  all  such  remedies  necessitate  the  capture 
of  the  grub  before  they  can  be  administered  with  effect.  Freshly- 
ground  hellebore  powder  is  said  to  be  a  good  remedy. — Edward 
Neu'man,  ill  "Field," 
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VARIEGATED  AJMERICxlN  ALOE. 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  figure  so  well-knowu  a 
plant  as  Agave  americana  variegata;  but  its  use  for  decorative 
purposes  can  scarcely  be  too  much  dwelt  upon.  For  balls, 
staircases,  and  lobbies,  as  we'll  .as  for  its  more  frequent 
positions  on  terraces  and  pillars  and  in  conservatories,  it  is 
invaluable.  There  are,  however,  many  places  of  this  de- 
scription where  this  species  would  be  too  large  and  out  of 
harmony  in  its  proportions  with  adjacent  plants  and  other 
"  ftxuigs."  For  such  places,  there  are  many  smaller  species 
of  Agave,  which  are  just  as  easily  grown,  and  quite  as 
ornamental.  I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  describe 
these  different  varieties,  since  those  who  wish  for  information 
on  this  point  can  see  a  large  collection  of  them  at  Kew 
Gardens,  and  can  purchase  plants  from  the  leading  London 
nurserymen,  though  not  in  any  quantitj-.  One  of  the  best 
collections  is  that  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Upper  HoUoway;  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Orna- 
mental-leaved   Plants"    will    be    foimd    full    directions    for 


Vnriogftlcd  American  Aloe. 

cultivation,  (ngctbrr  with  descriptions  of  seventy  varieties  of 
Anifrican  Aloes  (Agave).  'I'bc  African  species,  belonging  to 
tlie  genera  Aloe,  Ajjicra,  Gasteria.  Ilawortliia,  &c.,  are  all 
interesting-  and  curion^.  'I'hanks  to  some  few  amateurs,  and 
notably  to  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith,  there  has  lately 
bccji  more  attention  paid  to  this  tribe  of  iilants  tlian  fornioily. 

W.  'I'. 


CULTURE    OF    PLANTS    IN    ROOMS. 

(Continued  from  p.  G30.) 
W.\TE11ING. 

From  various  experiments  which  wo  have  made  in  regard  to 
watering  plants  in  rooms  during  diiferent  months,  we  may 
deduce  the  following  nearly  correct  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
the  unskilled  aniateiir:  healthy  evergreens,  growing  in  modo- 
I'afely  larj^e  pots  and  in  light  soil, and  which  have  been  brouglit 
from  the  iMant-house  into  the  heated  room,  should,  in  September 
and  October,  be  well  watered  once  about  every  three  days,  aiid 
from  November  to  April  once  every  two  days.  In  summer,  in 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  in  an  airy,  0])cn,  and  well-lighted  position, 
they  should  be  watered  daily,  if  they  are  in  a  condition  of 
hixuriant  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  healthy  evergreens,  in 
comparatively  larger  pots,  and  in  stilV  loamy  soil,  which  have 


been  already  growing  iu  the  room  for  some  time,  should,  in 
.September  and  October,  be  watered  once  every  seven  or  ten 
days,  and  from  November  to  April  once  every  five  or  seven 
days.  In  summer,  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and  in  a  light,  airy 
position,  they  should  be  watered  once  every  two  or  three  days. 
Ivy  plants  in  boxes,  as  long  as  the  ball  is  not  filled  with  roots, 
should  be  watered  only  once  a  month. 

TEAJISPLiNTING SOIL — MANTTRE. 

Plants  grown  in  pots  andothervessels,  and  also  in  glazed  cases, 
receive  only  a  proportionately  small  quantity  of  soil  to  furnish 
food  for  the  annual  formation  of  fresh  leaves,  shoots,  and 
flowers.  The  smaller  the  pot,  and  the  less  the  cjuantity  of 
nutritious  matter  in  the  soil,  the  sooner  will  the  latter  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  plant,  and  then,  unless  a  fresh  supply  of  nutri- 
ment be  given,  a  scanty  and  feeble  growth  must  be  the  conse- 
C{uence.  The  addition  of  fresh  nutriment  may  be  made  either 
by  renewing  the  soil  in  transplanting  or  by  manuring.  We 
shall,  hereupon,  consider  the  various  kinds  of  soil,  the  time  and 
manner  of  transplanting,  and,  lastly,  the  diifei-ent  kinds  of 
manures. 

THE    V-VBIOUS    KlXnS    OP    SOIL    AND    OTHER   MATEKLVLS  VSED  IN' 
TE^\J!SrLAXIEN'&. 

Plants  are  not  all  alike  in  their  requirements  with  respect  to 
food,  some  needing  one  kind  and  some  another;  therefore,  in  all 
large  gardens  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  soil  is  prepared 
beforehand,  or  else  soil  is  brought  from  field  or  forest,  where 
it  is  found  in  a  condition  naturally  suitable  for  the  particular 
kind  of  plant.  Composts  and  mixtures  of  various  kinds  may 
be  obtained  at  most  of  the  seed  warehouses,  but  as  the  amateur 
may  not  always  be  able  to  procure  them  in  this  way,  we  shall 
describe  the  various  natural  earths  and  materials  which  may 
be  used  instead,  and  which  may  be  found  in  most  fields  or 
woods. 

SAXD  AXD  MOSS. 

An  important  ingredient  in  every  kind  of  soil  is  sand,  which 
is  so  much  the  better  adapted  for  plant  culture  iu  proportion 
as  it  is  pure  and  free  from  other  matters.  The  best  is  generallj- 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  When  it  is  mixed  with  clay  or 
other  matters  it  is  cleansed  in  the  following  manner : — Fill  a 
pail  or  tub  about  one-fourth  with  the  sand,  then  pour  in  water 
and  stir  up  well  with  a  stick  ;  by  this  means  the  clay,  &c., 
becomes  suspended  iu  the  water,  while  the  sand  sinks  to  the 
bottom  ;  the  dirty  water  is  then  poured  oil,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  water  appears  perfectly  clean.  Sand  may- 
be used  either  by  itself,  as  for  cuttings  and  seeds,  or  mixed 
with  the  soil.  It  aff'ords  no  nutriment  to  the  plant,  but  only 
seiwes  to  make  the  soil  looser  and  more  open  for  the  admi.ssion 
of  air.  Another  m.aterial  which  is  frequently  used,  and  which, 
like  sand,  contributes  nothing  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant, 
is  moss.  The  freer  this  is  from  earthy  matters  the  better. 
Two  kinds  are  employed,  the  green  and  the  wliite.  The  first 
includes  all  kinds  of  a  green  colour  which  are  found  in  woods 
and  other  localities,  the  best  of  which  are  the  longer  sorts  of 
llvpnum  and  Dicraninn,  because  they  are  more  easily  found 
free  from  earthy  matter.  The-nliite  bog-moss  is  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  s])hagnum.  It  is  found  in  marshes, 
wlicre  by  its  hixuriant  growth  it  soon  covers  the  holes  made 
by  the  "turf-cutters.  The  white  colour  of  the  dead  nnder- 
loavcs,  and  its  thick,  turfy  liabit,  render  it  Ci>sy  to  bo  recognised. 
It  is  conmionly  used  for  covering  the  drainage-layer  of  sherds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  being 
carried  into  the  sherds  by  the  water,  and  so  choking  the 
drainage.  It  is  further  employed  in  glazed  cases  and  double 
windows  in  the  culture  of  orchids.  ^Eschj-nanthus,  Bromelias, 
and  ferns,  sometimes  to  envelope  the  kinds  grown  on  pieces  of 
branches,  and  sometimes  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  soil. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  promotes  the  absori)tion  of  water,  and 
produces  an  ei|uablc  degree  of  moisture. 

SOILS. 

Among  the  natural  soils,  meadow  loam,  free  from  lime,  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  the  culture  of  jilants 
which  do  not  require  special  composts.  The  best  kind  of  this 
is  that  which  is  composed  of  loam,  .sand,  aiul  Inimns  (that  is, 
decayed  vegetable  matter).  The  more  abundantly  Innnus  in  a 
partially  decayed  state  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  more  mellow 
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it  Ijecomes,  and  the  better  adapted  for  such  plants  as  require  a 
supply  of  nitrogenous  and  phosphoric  food. 

The  sand  and  the  undecayed  humus  render  the  soil  loose,  so 
that  the  atmosphere  can  easily  penetrate  it.  From  the  humus 
is  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  alkalies  of  .the  loam  partially 
convert  the  humus  into  humic  acid,  or  pass  directly  into  the 
plants,  and,  as  bases  of  salts,  play  an  important  part  in  all 
vegetable  growth.  Lastly,  nitrogen  is  supplied  by  the  humus 
and  the  loam.  This  soil  is  consequently  to  ordinary  plants  a 
rich  source  of  all  these  matter.-^,  which  as  food  are  conveyed  by 
water  to  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit.  The  cases  in  which  a 
greater  or  a  less  supply  of  nitrogenous  or  other  elements  is 
required  are  noted  when  speaking  of  the  individual  plants. 

Such  a  soil  is  mostly  found  in  dry  fields  which  have  long 
been  used  as  meadows,  and  which  have  been  enriched,  from 
time  to  time,  by  a  top-dressing  of  manure.  When,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  soil  is  mixed  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  this  is 
rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 

When  it  is  required  at  once  for  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots, 
the  sod  should  be  thinly  pared  off,  and  the  underlying  soil,  to 
the  depth  of  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  foot,  filled  with 
undecayed  roots,  taken  up.  Deeper  than  this  it  is  seldom  in 
a  suitable  state  to  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  pla,nts,  as 
it  either,  where  iron  exists  in  the  ground,  contains  the  injurious 
dark  blue  oxide,  or  else  is  not  rich  enough  in  humus.  When 
there  is  a  facility  for  storing  it,  it  should  be  spread  out  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches,  the  sods  placed  over  it,  and  so  left  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  influence  of  wind  and  weather,  which 
will  greatly  improve  its  quality. 

If  the  soil  be  too  stiff,  it  should  be  mixed  with  humus  and 
sand,  and  when  it  is  too  rich  in  humus,  which  may  be  easily 
known  by  its  dark  colour,  a  niixtm-e  of  wood-ashes  or  loam 
which  has  been  made  friable  by  frost,  will  supply  it  with  the 
necessai'y  alkalies. 

Garden  soil,  which  is  formed  by  the  mixture,  during  many 
years,  of  the  origmal  soil  with  decayed  vegetable  matter  and 
manure,  should  only  be  employed  in  room  culture  when  the 
original  soil  has  been  a  loam,  and  has  not  received  too  much 
manure.  Soil  taken  from  a  kitchen  garden  usually  contains 
too  much  nitrogen  for  the  greater  number  of  pot  plants,  and, 
if  used,  should  be  mixed  with  loam  and  humus. 

There  are,  mdeed,  many  room  plants  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  nitrogenous  food,  exhibit  a  much  more  luxu- 
riant growth  and  a  greater  abundance  of  bloom.  But  it  is 
recommended  not  to  give  these  a  soil  too  richly  manured,  as  it 
readily  becomes  sour,  and  renders  the  culture  of  the  plants 
more  difficult  during  the  period  of  rest.  Liquid  manure,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  is  to  be  preferred  to  solid 
manure, — Dr.  Begel. 

(To  be  -conUnued.) 


lYT  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
We  do  not  sufEcieutly  appreciate  the  Ivy  as  an  indoor  ornament, 
perhaps  because  it  is  so  common  with  ns  out  of  doors.    Thefollowin"- 
by  an  American  lady,  "  Daisy  Eyebright,"  shows  what  it  is  capable 
of  as  an  indoor  ornament : — 

There  is  no  other  plant  that  produces  so  pleasing  an  effect  as  a 
Inxnriant  English  or  Irish  ivy  trained  over  the  walls  of  a  li vino- 
room,  framing  a  door  or  a  window ;  draped  about  brackets,  statuettes, 
or  pictures.  It  is  the  most  graceful  setting  that  can  be  procured, 
and  adorns  the  most  common  surroundings,  rendering  a  plain  room 
lovely  and  attractive.  Placed  in  a  hall,  it  will  beautify  and  orna- 
ment  it  wonderfully.  Trained  in  festoons  over  a  stiff,  straight 
window  frame,  it  changes  its  appearance  like  magic. 

There  is  no  plant  which  strikes  root  more  readily,  and  large 
trailing  ivies  nine  feet  or  ten  feet  long  can  be  purchased  in  any  of 
our  nurseries.  For  a  room,  place  the  stems  in  small  bottles  of  water 
and  hang  the  vials  behind  a  picture  frame,  wreathing  the  leaves  and 
branches  about  it.  A  rustic  frame  is  best  adapted  to  this  adornment, 
-  as  the  stems  can  be  more  readily  attached  to  it;  yet  a  gilt  frame 
looks  very  pretty  when  enwreathed  with  bright  glossy  foliage.  If 
the  picture  is  large,  a  pot  can  be  made  of  zinc,  and  shaped  like  a 
wedge,  of  snch  dimensions  as  will  readily  fit  between  the  wall  and 
the  frame,  and  it  can  be  caught  or  fastened  so  as  to  be  quite  con. 
cealed,  while  the  Ivy  can  be  gracefully  trained  over  the  frame ;  but 
one  must  be  sure  to  keep  it  filled  mth  water,  and  put  two  or  three 
bits   of   charcoal  into   it   to   keep   it   sweet,  while  a  drop  of  aqua 


ammonia;  added  once  a  week  will  increase  the  growth.  If  the  space 
between  the  wall  and  picture  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  pan  of  eight  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  or  four  inches 
at  the  top,  it  can  be  fiUed  with  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  mil  grow 
and  flourish,  although  no  sunshine  reaches  the  roots,  and  send  oat 
long  tendrils  that  will  twine  lovingly  about  the  frame.  There  are 
many  ways  of  growing  the  ivy  ;  large  branches  can  be  put  into  glass 
vases,  which  must  have  bits  of  charcoal  and  a  little  stimulant  of 
aqua  ammonia3  weekly,  and  they  will  strike  tiny  white  roots  away 
down  into  the  water,  and  throw  out  delicate  green  leaves  from"  the 
upper  branches,  which  can  be  trained  around  the  mirror,  over  the 
mantel-piece,  or  twined  around  statuettes  placed  upon  brackets  on 
the  wall. 

For  hanging  baskets  ivy  can  be  made  very  available ;  by  filling  the 
basket  with  moss,  and  placing  five  or  six  small  bottles  of  water  among 
it,  with  a  branch  of  ivy  in  each  bottle  with  water,  charcoal,  &c.,  a 
very  handsome  appearance  can  be  obtained ;  and  if  pressed  fern 
leaves,  mingled  with  bright-hued  autumn  leaves,  are  interspersed 
between  the  ivy  branches,  which  can  be  made  to  twine  up  the  chains 
or  cords  which  suspend  the  basket,  the  eifect  is  really  lovely.  Each 
evergreen,  heart-shap3d,  bright,  glossy  leaf,  with  its  rich  veining and 
shading,  becomes  a  beauty,  and,  well  deserves  the  care  it  will  demand 
at  your  hands;  for  if  the  basket  is  deep,  yon  need  fill  up  the  small 
bottles  or  vials  but  once  a  week,  but  be  sure  to  use  warmish  water 
when  it  is  given.  Snch  a  basket  is  easily  prepared,  and  will  be  a 
decided  ornament  to  every  room.  Ivies  do  not  thiive  well  in  strong, 
bright  sunb'ght ;  they  prefer  a  shady  place — in  fact,  they  rather  shun 
"  the  garish  eye  of  day."  They  will  grow  finely  in  the  farthest 
comer  from  the  windows.  A  large  pot  can  be  placed  on  a  stand  far 
from  the  window,  and  it  will  twine  its  flexible  branches  all  about  the 
waU  and  cornice.  The  stems  and  branches  can  be  fastened  to  the 
wall  paper  and  the  cornices  of  the  room  by  small  pieces  of  green 
worsted  braid,  tacked  around  them  with  silvered  tacks.  These  cao 
be  easily  removed,  when  it  is  desired  to  transfer  the  ivy  to  the 
V  erandah  or  porch,  in  the  summer,  or  when  the  semi-annual  house- 
cleaning  demands  its  removal. 

Ivies  will  endure  any  amount  of  neglect  and  still  live ;  yet  they 
repay  the  careful  cultivator  by  a  much  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  soil  should  be  prepared  with  reference  to  the  growth 
of  wood  and  leaf,  yet  not  too  rich,  as  long,  lanky  stems,  with  leaves 
few  and  far  between,  do  not  a?cord  with  our  standard  of  beauty.  A 
good  soil  is  composed  of  one-half  good  loam  from  a  garden,  and  one- 
half  leaf-mould  and  sweepings  mixed.  For  growing  in  pots,  set  the 
plants  into  large  porous  clay  pots,  rather  than  ornamental  pots  that 
are  glazed,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  evaporation  from  the  sides,  and 
are  not  as  healthful  for  any  plants,  though  ivies  will  grow  better  in 
them  than  either  roses  or  geraniums. 

Ivies  do  not  like  a  warm,  close  atmosphere ;  they  will  flourish  best 
if  kept  in  a  cool  hall  or  upper  chamber.  Indeed  they  will  bear  a 
chilly  air  without  injury ;  and  even  if  the  soil  slightly  freezes,  they 
will  not  complain  by  one  drooping  leaf.  They  also  like  much 
moisture,  will  bear  wet  feet  better  than  most  plants,  and  also  require 
stimulants  to  induce  them  to  grow  finely.  Plants  raised  from 
cuttings  do  not  make  much  headway  until  they  are  two  years  old  ; 
then  they  commence  to  shoot  forth  new  branches,  and  ccntinue  to  do 
so  eveiy  year.  Their  life  is  of  long  duration.  No  one  knows  how 
old  are  the  ivies  that  adorn  the  ruins  of  England's  ancient  castles ; 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  they  began  to 
creep  "  o'er  ruins  old."  The  ivy  will  strike  root  from  evei-y  Joint, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  layers  from  an  out-of-door  plant,  as  well 
as  from  cuttings. 


Nemophilas  for  Cutting.— The  merits  of  these  for  cutting  are  too  little  known ; 
Init  if,  Tvhen  cut,  they  are  placed  in  water  and  in  a  fair  light  in  a  room,  they 
flower  veiy  beautifully  for  several  weeks.  Pew  would  expect  this,  consideiing 
their  transient  nature  in  the  iiower  garden. — B.  Bkakdon. 

Early  Irish  Plower  Shows.— Though  horticultural  shows 
properly  belong  to  the  present  century,  Dnbhn  can  boast  of  the  existence 
of  "  The  Florists'  Club  "  as  early  as  the  reign  of  George  I.  It  is  to  the 
Huguenots,  as  a  body,  some  of  whom  settled  in  this  city  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  general  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  flowers,  and  it  was  some  of  their  members  also  who 
founded  the  flower  club  alluded  to.  They  held  their  meetings  in  Dorset 
Street— then  Drumcondiu  Lane— at  an  iun  called  "  The  Rose  Tavern." 
This  tavtrn  must  not  he  confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name  which 
stood  opposite  to  the  Castle  steps,  alluded  to  by  Swift  in  his  odd  verses 
on  his  own  death.  Of  this  "  Eose  Tavern  "  Swift  writes  in  17.31  :— 
*'  Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Bose." 
The  Huguenots'  Florists'  Club  that  existed  in  Drumcondra  Lane  continued 
till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Premiums  were  adjudged  to  the 
members  who  produced  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  flowers,  and 
certain  days  were  set  apart  for  the  shows  and  meetings. — D  tMiniensis,  in 
"  Irish  Builder." 
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THE  GARDBK. 


THE    GARDENS    OF    ENGLAND. 


TREXTHAM. 

Thkue  are  at  least  four  elements  of  beauty  aud  grandeur  at 
Trentham — the  house,  the  garden  proper,  the  lake,  aud  the  dis- 
tant woods  and  shrubberies.  The  house  is  massive,  highly 
finished,  loft}-,  and  admirably  fitted  into  its  surroundings.  So 
much  so,  that  a  landscape  artist  looking  on  Trentham  for  the 
first  time  would  have  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
the  mansion  was  raised  as  a  finished  back  to  the  garden,  or 
the  garden  added  as  a  basement  for  the  house.  The  first 
garden  in  order  of  distance  from  the  mansion  is,  therefore, 
highly  formal  aud  architectural.  Each  bed  has  its  counter- 
part, ou  the  same  prmciijlc  as  the  windows  on  the  two  sides 
of  a  regular  house  arc  alike.  The  furnishing  of  similar  beds 
arc  also  Ijalauced  as  to  style,  height,  and  colouring,  the  latter 
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plants  of  Humea  elegaus,  aud  pretty  standard  Heliotropes. 
A  great  diflSculty  is  often  experienced  in  merging  the  fore- 
ground into  the  middle  distance,  and  this  again  into  the 
background  of  landscapes.  This  is  obviated  at  Trentham  by 
boldly  cutting  off  the  colour  garden  from  the  next  by 
a  noble  terrace  walk  and  sundry  architeotui-al  embellish- 
ments. From  the  colour  garden  we  descend  to  another 
on  a  lower  level,  that  might  be  called  the  grass  garden.  The 
velvet  turf  dominates  here,  as  the  mansion  and  the  mosaic  of 
flowers  rule  the  first.  The  grass  is  broken  and  lightened 
up  at  regular  intervals  of  great  distances  by  large  masses, 
mostly  of  cooler  colours,  the  form,  size,  and  furnishing  of 
the  beds  being  in  striking  contrast  to  those  in  the  first 
garden.  Thus  we  proceed  from  one  style  into  another  until, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  the  eye  is  relieved  by  the  lake, 
or  rests  itself  with  delight  ou  the  grand  masses  of  foliage 
that    engirdle  its    sides    aud    drop  themselves   down  into  its 


View  o£  Italian  Garden  Front  at  Trontliam,  with  Terrace,  Pavilion,  &c. 


cither  contrasting  or  agreeing,  so  as  to  produce  liarmouj-.  A 
good  deal  of  colour  is  also  used,  PeUagoniums  being  the 
favourite  plants  for  providing  it.  as  they  go  through  the  season 
without  flinching.  In  many  modem  gardens  green  leaves  arc 
displacing  bright  flowers ;  form  is  looked  u]ion  as  of  more 
importance  than  colour,  aud  rightly  so.  But  in  such  gardens 
as  Trentham,  with  a  heavy  architectural  pile  behind,  aud  the 
cool  shadow  of  the  large  Like  and  far-reaching  woods  and 
slirubl)eries  in  front,  colour  is  not  only  allowable,  but  essential. 
1 1  lightens  vi])  the  whole  scene  with  a  gleam  of  brightness. 
The  colour  is  also  placed  where  it  ought  to  be — nearest  to  the 
hou.se.  The  latter,  in  fact,  stands  behind  a  ncli  mosaic  of 
flowers,  boinuhd  with  broad  bands  of  gravel,  both  giving  :i 
warm  foreground  to  a  scene  of  rare  beauty.  Lest,  however, 
the  colour  should  be  too  brilliant,  patches  of  green  and 
of  cool  tiuts  arc  thrown  in  with  admirable  effect  by  the 
use  of  some  of  the  smaller  foliage  and  succulent  plants,  fine 
idacid  waters.     >Ve  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  lake 


full.  It  was  meant  originally  to  be  replenished  from  the 
Trent ;  but  of  late  ycaris  that  river  luis  become  far  too  foul 
to  bo  used  for  that  puqiose.  The  water  had  also  been 
lowered  to  facilitate  the  keeping  of  its  bottom  clean.  AV hen 
full  it  must  indeed  be  a  noble  sheet  of  water.  The  wood 
on  the  right-hand  side  is  truly  magnificent.  Crowning 
a  bold  promontory,  and  strctchiiig  along  the  whole  sido  of 
the  lake,  there  seems  no  cud.  neiltier  in  length  nor  breadth, 
to  the  rich  mass  of  fine  foliage.  There  is  green  enough 
hero  to  tone  down  the  Hower  gardens,  were  they  all 
colour.  It  is  this  failuig  to  grasp  all  the  features  of  a  land- 
scape that  has  led  to  some  of  our  greatest  mistakes  in  tho 
furnishing  of  gardens.  Wc  try  to  crowd  all  our  shades,  as 
well  as  lights,'  into  tho  foreground;  but  the  background 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Its  character  ought  chiclly  to 
detennine  the  colouring  of  the  foreground.  This  seems  to 
liave  been  the  case  here.  Nor  is  there  wood  alone  at  Trent- 
ham.    On   the  left,  the  richest  masses  of   shrubs  .«ikirt  the 
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Trent,  which  meauders  along  between  and  among  them,  as  if 
ashamed  to  show  its  black,  slimy  face,  as  well  it  might,  amid 
so  much  sweetness  and  beauty.  This  rich  clothing,  while 
beautiful  in  itself,  shuts  out  the  site  of  the  noble  kitchen 
garden  and  fine  ranges  of  glass,  from  the  flower  garden.  These 
shrubberies,  thick  and  massive  at  all  seasons,  are  now  lighted 
up  with  the  glory  of  thousands  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and 
other  blossoms,  which  give  an  amazing  richness  to  the  scenery  ; 
and  nearly  all  the  prominent  corners  audtellingpoints  have  quite 
recently  been  replenished  with  superior  and  newer  varieties,  and 
as  these  fill  the  eye  first,  the  character  of  the  entire  group  is 
remodelled  and  elevated  by  the  skilful  disposition  of  higher 
types  of  beauty.  Fii-st  impressions  are  not  only  the  most 
pleasing,  but  the  most  lasting,  and  hence  the  importance  of 
thus  skirting  common  masses  of  shrubs  and  trees  with  those 
of  higher  excellence.  You  cannot  but  see  them,  and  they  assist 
vei-y  much  to  bring  up  the  whole  mass  to  their  own  high  level. 
Hereafter  we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  reference  to  other 
matters  at  Trentham — of  Mr.  Stevens's  miles  of  glass  walls 
and  houses  crowded  with  fruits  and  plants  of  superior  merit ; 
but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  to  note  those  broad 
features  of  wood  and  water,  and  colour  and  architecture,  that 
give  to  Trentham  a  grandeur  almost  unique,  and  a  magnifi- 
cence as  rare  as  it  is  satisfying. 

(To  he  continued..) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


UUST  ON  GEAPES. 
1  HAVE  never  found  sulphur  sufficiently  vapourised  by  the  solar  rays 
to  inflict  injm-y  upon  either  jjrapes,  or  tender  flowers,  or  foliage. 
Even  on  hot-water  pipes,  unless  pushed  to  almost  boiling  point, 
sulphur  is  mostly  hannless.  Still,  I  do  not  advocate  its  use  in  vineries 
ivith  the  fruit  in  a  young  state  ;  whilst  on  fines  sulphur  is  always 
dangerous  just  iu  proportion  to  the  degree  of  heat  employed,  and  the 
consequent  extent  to  which  the  sulphur  is  vapourised. 

I  have  had  painful  experience  that  the  vapour  of  sulphur  is  injurious 
to  delicate  membranes,  having  frequently  had  my  eyes  affected,  and 
once  seriously  for  more  than  a  week,  by  thinning  grapes  in  an 
atmosphere  strongly  charged  with  sulphm-  fumes.  Reasoning  from 
analogy,  I  should  say  that  the  vapour  that  was  powerful  enough  to 
aifect  most  painfully  the  skin  of  my  eyeballs,  was  strong  enough  to 
rust  that  of  grapes.  And  it  did ;  for  in  this  very  case  the  grapes 
were  badly  rusted.  I  also  agree  with  those  who  say  that  rubbing, 
or  mechanical  abrasion  of  any  Mnd,  will  cause  rust.  Hard  water  will 
likewise  produce  rust,  or  something  closely  akin  to  it,  iu  this  way — by 
leaving  a  deposit  on  the  berries  which  sticks  so  closely  that  it  cannot 
be  removed,  and  by  bringing  substances  into  contact  with  them  that 
penetrate  their  delicate  skins.  There  are  likewise  several  other 
causes  of  rust  on  grapes.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  is  the  practice 
of  steaming  vineries  at  work  when  the  berries  are  in  a  young  and 
tender  state.  Pines,  and  very  hot  pipes,  are  deluged  with  water, 
and  clouds  of  hot  steam  fill  the  house.  These  are  often  too  hot  for 
the  delicate  skins  of  the  grapes,  and  rust  ensues.  The  whole  practice 
of  damping  down,  and  even  of  syringing  vineries,  is  undergoing  a 
change  in  favour  of  more  moderate  and  natural  means  of  charolno- 
the  air  with  moisture.  °    ° 

Again,  another  cause  of  rust  on  grapes  is  sudden  draughts,  and 
especiaDy  through  draughts.  So  weU  is  this  understood  by  grape- 
growers,  that  many  prohibit  front  ventilation  altogether  until  the 
grapes  begin  to  colour.  The  grapes  swell  more  kindly  and  run 
fewer  risks  in  the  absence  of  a  through  draught.  Nothing  can 
hardly  prove  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  i-nst  than  a  current  of  cold 
air  sweeping  over  the  deUcate  skins  of  grapes.  Another  cause  is 
allowing  the  sun  to  condense  the  moistm-e  on  the  fruit  before  air  is 
given  m  the  morning,  and  then  suddenly  giving  ail-  enough  to  sweep 
the  vapoiu-  off,  thus  subjecting  the  berries  to  a  tremendous  change 
ot  condition  mthin  a  few  minutes,  and  chilling  tliem  through  to  the 
heai-t  and  weU-nigh  freezing  their  skins  at  the  same  moment.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  latter  become  ruffled  by  such  treatment  ? 

FmaUy,  any  sudden  and  unnatural  arrestment  of  growth  either 
at  top  or  bottom,  will  frequently  produce  rust  on  grapes,  on  the 
almost  umversal  law  that  deformities  of  all  Icinds  are  mostly  the 
products  of  "stunts,"  and  that  arrested  development  is  the  most 
irmttui  parent  of  malformation  and  disease.  D.  T.  Fish. 

,nV~.  ^P^opos  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  Hole's  remarks  on  this 
rnlrlo  1  ?f  °  ^^ytl^at  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that 
com  and  sudden  cm-rents  of  air  between  the  flowering  and  stoning 


periods  are  more  frequently  the  cause  of  rust  than  sulphur. 
Certain  I  am  that  the  latter  wiU  cause  it  if  tLie  pipes  are  overheated; 
but  I  am  still  more  certain  that  sulphur  often  gets  the  blame  when 
our  own  carelessness  in  the  giving  of  air  is  at  fault.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  at  this  moment,  on  some  half-dozen  bunches  in  an 
early  vinery,  proof  positive  of  it ;  but  to  give  air  and  avoid  draughts 
in  such  a  season  as  this  has  been  is  enough  to  puzzle  the  best  man 
among  us. — W.  Wildsmith,  M'inchfield,  Rants. 

Our  first  house  of  grapes  is  just  beginning  to  colour ;  the 

bunches  are  large  and  heavy,  but  the  berries  are  affected  with  rust. 
Of  this,  sulphur  is  not  the  cause,  for  we  never  paint  our  pipes  with  it, 
nor  employ  it  in  any  shape.  Rust  on  grapes  may  arise  from  many 
causes,  such  as  syringing  with  hard  water,  or  maintaining  too  close 
a  temperature,  especially  where  vineries  are  heated  by  means  of 
fined  fm-naces ;  doubtless,  too,  an  excessive  use  of  sulphur  may 
cause  it ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  my  case  the  grapes  were 
handled  too  roughly  when  thinned,  and  that  they  were  also  rubbed 
with  the  head  during  that  operation. — Edwaed  Jackso-V. 


THINNING  HAKDY  PEUITS. 

The  thinning  of  out-of-door  fruits  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  within  the  entire'  range  of  horticulture.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  often  wholly  neglected,  and  mostly  performed  in  a  hap-hazard, 
rough-and-ready  way.  The  thinning  of  grapes  under  glass,  in  bunch 
and  berry,  receives  due  attention,  and  is  often  carried  to  a  perfection 
approaching  to  mathematical  precision ;  but  ont-of -door  fruits  are 
seldom  thought  of ;  leave  plenty  on,  and  let  the  strength  of  the  tree 
and  the  character  of  the  weather  regulate  between  them  the  final 
crop.  We'll  warrant  these  two  to  thin  enough  off  in  ordinary 
seasons,  and  an  extraordinary  croj)  now  and  then  will  prove  useful. 
Yes,  but  suppose  the  weather  and  the  tree  thin  too  much,  what 
then  ?  You  cannot  replace  the  fruit  when  once  it  has  been  shot  off 
in  showers,  and  such  wholesale  deprivation  is  often  the  jjenalty 
exacted  for  the  neglect  of  thinning.  When  fruit  drops,  the  mishap 
is  generally  laid  to  the  weather ;  but  a  dropped  crop  or  a  wretched 
harvest  of  worthless,  small,  ill-flavoured  fruit  is  but  the  legitimate 
results  of  allowing  the  weather  and  the  trees  to  do  the  thinning 
between  them. 

By  leaving  an  excess  of  fruit,  the  fountain  of  growing  force  is 
speedily  dried  up  ;  the  growth  of  all  the  fruit  is  arrested.  Then 
great  haste  is  made  to  thin ;  but  it  is  too  late.  Late  thinning  is  just 
like  locking  up  the  stable  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen.  We  want 
to  recoup  the  growing  force,  and  send  it  all  into  the  fruit  left.  To 
effect  this  early  thinning  is  indispensable.  Thin  early,  and  the 
fruit  kept  acquires  the  portion  of  the  fruit  removed.  Thin  late,  and 
that  goodly  portion  is  lost.  In  any  case  the  strength  expended  upon 
the  fruit  removed  is  wasted.  By  grasping  at  too  much  we  also 
frequently  lose  all.  Leave  a  thousand  fruit  on  a  tree  that  has  only 
vital  force  enough,  to  finish  two  hundred,  and  note  the  result ;  you 
will  not  gather  two  hundred,  but  more  probably  none.  The  tree  will 
take  the  matter  into  its  own  hand.  Finding  you  mercilessly  avari- 
cious, it  will  revenge  itself.  Tln-ee  courses  at  least  are  open  to  it, 
and  it  adopts  either  that  seemeth  to  it  best.  Either  it  will  shoot  off 
the  whole  of  its  fruit,  or  it  mU  retain  all,  and  furnish  a  -(vretched 
harvest  of  deformed  LiUiputs  ;  or  it  will  develop  all  to  tolerable 
perfection,  and  sacrifice  its  health,  future  fertility,  or  life  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  mode  of  thinning  is  simple  enough.  "  Progressive"  expresses 
it  in  one  word — a  little  at  a  time ;  and  a  good  many  times,  say  six  in 
all,  are  needed  to  complete  the  process.  At  the  first  thinning  remove 
all  deformed,  ill-placed  fruit,  and  reduce  the  nestling  clusters  to 
units.  At  all  other  times  remove  the  smallest  and  weakest.  With 
stone  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  defer  the  final 
thinning  until  the  fruits  are  stoned.  When  a  knife  refuses  to  pass 
through  the  stones,  the  danger  of  the  fruit  dropping  is  past.  Up  to 
that  time  a  double  crop  may  have  been  left  on  the  trees  to  guard 
against  accident ;  for  some  trees  shoot  off  a  good  many  fruits  as  they 
are  hardening  their  stones.  An  excessive  crop  is  one  great  cause  of 
this  tendency  ;  still,  on  some  soils  and  situations,  it  happens  under 
the  best  management,  and  it  is  safe  practice  to  hold  a  reserve  till 
this  last  season  of  danger  from  self-tliinning  is  past.  As  soon  as  it 
is  over  complete  the  process ;  go  about  it  with  a  bold  heart  and  a 
skilful  hand,  and  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  thinness.  Apples  and 
pears  may  receive  their  final  thinning  when  they  have  reached  a  fifth 
of  their  final  size.  By  this  time  all  defoi-med,  ill-favoured,  maggot- 
infested  fruit  will  be  revealed.  Having  removed  all  such,  and  all 
under-sized,  badly -placed  fruit,  then  proceed  to  reduce  the  sound 
and  good  to  reasonable  and  proper  dimensions.  No  fruit  trees  suffer 
more  from  want  of  thinning  than  these.      Alternate  crops,  cankers, 
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Ijlight,  and  other  frailties  and  diseases,  arebut  the  language  of  reproof 
for  barbarous  over-croppinj:^. 

The  extent  of  fruit  thinning  opens  up  a  large  and  difficult  question. 
It  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the  fruits  that  ought  to  be  thinned, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  thinning  should  be  eai-ried.  'Where  the 
highest  quality  is  an  object,  and  labour  is  plentiful,  I  would  thin 
every  fruit,  from  strawberries  to  grapes  inclusive.  One  large  fruit  is 
always  better  than  three  small  ones ;  it  contains  more  eatable 
matter,  and  generally  of  higher  and  better  quality.  This  one  will 
have  less  rind,  seed,  or  stone  than  the  three ;  and  for  appearance, 
who  would  not  rather  have  the  one  large  fruit  than  the  three  lesser 
ones  'i  But  the  question  of  extent  may  be  answered  in  another  way. 
How  far  apart  would  you  leave  peaches,  nectarines,  pears,  and  apples  ? 
As  a  general  rule  not  more  than  ten  inches,  nor  less  then  four.  But 
it  might  be  desirable  at  times  to  allow  the  fruits  to  touch  each  other, 
and  at  others  to  widen  the  interval  between  them  to  twelve,  or  say 
eighteen,  inches.  On  young  strong  trees  or  cordons  the  fmit  can 
hardly  be  too  close  together.  On  weak-growing  trees,  whether  old 
or  young,  the  fewer  fruits  you  take  the  better.  Constitution,  root 
I'oom,  food,  future  intentions  regarding  the  trees,  whether  designed 
for  a  permanency  or  merely  grown  for  the  current  crop,  all  such 
considerations  must  influence  the  extent  of  thinning,  and  the  weight 
of  ci'op  taken  from  the  trees.  S. 


DISABLED  PEACH  AND  NECTAEINE  TREES. 
There  is  a  point  which  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  some  one  of  your 
practical  gardening  friends  to  elucidate  for  me.  The  fact  is  simply 
this.  Like  most  of  my  neighbours,  my  wall  trees  have  suffered 
dreadfully  from  a  combination  of  "curl"  and  late  frosts,  and  are 
at  this  moment  in  a  most  miserable  plight.  My  peach  and  nectarine 
trees  have  only  been  planted  two  years,  and  last  year  they  made 
wonderfully  good  wood,  so  that  I  was  in  hopes  of  training  them 
into  beautiful  trees.  My  wall  is  properly  coped,  and  I  take  parti- 
cular pains  in  protecting  with  scrim  canvas.  However,  about 
six  weeks  ago,  although  "' under  canvas,"  the  leaves  began  to  curl 
to  a  very  great  extent.  My  gardener  syringed,  and  syringed 
again,  with  various  compositions  and  with  water.  In  spite  of  this, 
some  of  the  trees  have  died  oif ;  and  although  a  few  of  them 
are  making  their  midsummer  shoots,  I  donbt  whether  they  \\nll  not 
take  another  season  or  two  to  recover  their  strength  ;  and  I  also 
presume  that  th.^so  midsummer  shoots  will  be  of  no  good,  as  regards 
fruiting  for  next  year.  Some  gardeners  have  suggested  to  me 
that  it  was  the  frosts  of  six  weeks  ago  which  did  all  the  mischief. 
Now  the  question  I  most  especially  wish  to  have  answered  is  this : — 
Can  a  peach  or  nectarine  tree  on  a  south  wall  be  likely  to  be  killed 
or  disabled  by  a  spring  frost  ?  I  confess  my  own  idea  had  alwa3'S 
been,  that  (if  not  properly  protected  at  the  critical  moment)  the 
blossom  was  likely  not  to  set  and  to  be  injured.  But  I  never 
imagined  that  the  tree  itself  was  likely  to  bo  destroyed  by  spring 
frosts.  iUl  the  young  fruiting  wood  on  my  trees  has  been  completely 
destroyed,  the  young  leaves  being  quite  covered  with  aphides  on  the 
inside.     This  is,  I  presume,  the  cause  of  the  curl  in  the  leaf. 

Hevenoaks.  W.  B.  N. 

I  snoiLi)  be  glad  if  some  one  could  enlighten  me  as  to  the 

nature  of  some  blight  that  has  come  on  most  of  my  Peach  trees 
this  season.  The  blossom  was  good,  and  not  much  injured  by  the 
late  frosts  and  snow  in  April;  but  soon  after  came  blight,  which 
entirely  destroyed  the  foliage.  The  trees  arc  as  bare  as  they  would 
be  in  winter,  and  the  branches — small  and  great — are  studded  with 
reddish. brown  seeds,  shaped  liko  cockle-shells,  and  filled  with  a 
white  powder  adherirg  firmly  to  the  bark.  I  am  having  the  trees 
loosened  from  the  wires,  the  branches  thoroughly  cleaned,  washed 
with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound,  and  the  walls  whitewashed. 
I  have  observed  the  same  on  some  Golden  Elms ;  but  Nectarines 
and  Apricots,  although  growing  close  to  the  Peaches,  aie  quite  free 
from  the  evil.— K. 


English  Walnuts  in  California.— In  the  southoiu  paru  of  Ciilifornin 
Knglish  wahiuts  are  bciuj^  plnnlvil,  iind  the  climate  appcart*  to  be  well  suited  to 
them.  The  tifbt  tvce.s  were  pluntcd  in  Los  Aiipolos  cdunty  in  iJ^j/,  and  com- 
meucctl  bonrinR  in  1860.  lul8U;j  ncai-ly  lO.OOOpomulsuf  wiilnuts  ^veregathercd, 
while,  previous  t<>  that  year  upwiirdy  of  30,000  pounds  \Yore  aimually  Imported 
into  that  St^itc  alone.  The  lluvour  of  the  walnttts  grown  in  California  is  enid  to 
be  much  Uuer  than  that  of  the  imported  nuts. 

Cherry  Grafted  on  the  Lanrel.— I  have  in  my  Rnrdcn  in  Hampshire  a 
cherry  Irei?  that  must  have  been  worked  on  n  laurel  some  years  apo ;  it  has 
tlowored  and  fruited  freely  for  the  lust  year  or  two  ;  but  not  until  Inst  summer 
wu.s  I  able  t)  siivc  any  of  Ibo  fruit,  ns  the  binls  were  always  before  me.  I  then, 
however,  picked  one  thorontrhly  ripe  ;  it  was  a  blnek  licart,  well  grown,  and  of 
excellent  Anvoiu';  but  the  stone  was  soft,  something  like  the  stone  of  the  hiurel 
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PERNS  FOR  BASKETS. 
TuEUE  are  some  kiuds  of  Ferns  that  look  better  wheu  grown 
in  a  hanging  basket  than  in  any  other  way.  This  especially 
applies  to  those  which  have  creeping  rhizomes,  like  the  Daval- 
lias,  or  Hare's-foot  ferns.  The  accompanying  illustration 
does  not  do  justice  to  probably  the  finest  of  all  basket-ferns, 
Goniophlebimn  subauriculatum ;  its  elegant  fronds,  in  full- 
grown  specimens,  nuty  often  be  seen  hanging  down  live  or  six 
feet  long.  Amongst  the  Maidenhair  ferns  are  several  that 
show  off  to  great  advantage  in  a  basket,  especially  Adiantum 
caudatum,  A.  assimile,  and  A.  Farleyeuse.  The  best  kiuds  of 
DavalHas  for  baskets  are  bullata,  dissecta,  and  peutaphylla. 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  and  pectmata  both  look  well  when  sus- 
pended, but  are  not  so  good  for  a  basket  as  N.  tuberosa. 
Platyloma  flexuosum,  Doodia  lunulata,  Asjjlenium  tlabelli- 
folium.  Ptcris  scaberula,  and  all  the  species  of  Dryuaria  and 
Niphobolus  are  excellent  basket -ferns ;    and,  although  I  have 

J 


Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  in  Suspended  Basko 

never  seen  them  so  treated,  I  fancy  that  Glcichenia  Spelunca-, 
aud  hccistophylla  could  not  fail  to  make  line  specimens,  when 
grown  in  a  basket  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides  in  the 
tangled  manner  which  tbey  naturally  assume.  W.  T. 


THE  TREE  CARNATION. 
Ir  baa  often  surprised  me  that  this  beautiful  and  gratcfnlly.fragrant 
plant  is  not  more  grown  than  it  is.  Bnt  even  where  it  is  gix)wn  its 
culture  is  f reiinently  in  such  a  backward  condition,  and  the  specimens 
so  poor,  that  they  give  no  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  tree  carnation. 
The  first  mistake  made  is  that  of  layering  the  plants.  Layering 
carnations  is  indeed  one  of  the  old  customs  worthy  the  "  attention 
of  the  curious."  They  should  be  propagated  from  cuttings  inserted 
any  time  from  August  to  Novend^er,  and  in  a  jn-opagnting  houso 
or  frame  ranging  in  temperature  from  55^  to  00^,  or  on  a  gentio 
hot-bed  under  cloches  or  hand-lights.  They  will  also  do  well  if  pnt 
in  during  winter  or  early  spring  as  late  as  March.  As  soon  na 
well  rooted,  pot  the  plants  singly  in  snmll  pots  in  sandy  loam  slightly 
enriched,  and  place  them  in  a  rather  dry  pit  or  frame  with  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  or  on  tho  shelves  ot  a  cold  hojise — in  all  coses 
near  tho  glass. 

In  spring  prepare  a  good  border,  bed,  or  quarter  in  a  sunny 
position,  enriched  with  some  good  loam,  rotten  dung,  or  cow.dung 
incorporated  and  intermixed,  trenched,  ridged,  sweetened,  and  well 
pulverised  by  forking  over  in  dry,  frosty,  and  suitable  weather. 

In  April  tiio  plants  struck  the  previous  autumn  should  be  planted 
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out  two  feet  or  two  feet  six  inches  apart,  for  tlieir  summer  growth, 
kept  tied  and  staked,  and  cuttings  taken  off  as  previously  recom- 
mended. If  well  done,  these  will  be  large  plants  by  October,  three 
feet  or  four  feet  high  and  through,  and  full  of  bloom  buds. 

When  in  the  open  air  in  summer  they  require  no  attention  beyond 
cleaning-  the  ground  and  staking  the  central  shoot.  It  is  better  to 
pinch  oiJ  the  shoots  and  buds  during  summer  till  the  end  of  August, 
when  the  central  one  may  be  allowed  to  rise. 

October  arrived,  and  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  put  in,  take  up 
the  plants  carefully  with  balls,  and  place  them  in  pots,  according  to 
size,  for  a  short  time  in  a  quiet,  partially-shaded  situation ; 
stake  and  tie.  Many  will  now  be  full  of  bloom  buds,  and  some 
coming  into  bloom.  Place  them,  as  soon  as  they  are  a  little  settled 
in  the  pots,  about  the  conservatories,  greenhouses,  or  where  you 
please,  to  flower  all  the  winter.  A  few  about  Christmas  can  be 
placed  in  a  little  heat  such  as  is  employed  at  the  first  commence- 
ment of  putting  a  vinery,  peach,  or  fig-house  to  work ;  two-year-old 
plants  are  the  best  for  this  early  forcing.  They  should  not  be 
over-potted ;  it  is  better  to  feed  the  plants  with  well-diluted 
liquid  manure.  Seven  or  eight  inch  pots  will  usually  suffice,  but 
larger  specimens  may  require  larger  pots.  It  is  my  rule  to  discard 
tha  old  plants  generally  by  turning  them  out  in  a  border,  where 
they  yield  flowers  during  the  summer ;  thus,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, one  can  have  tree  carnation  blossoms  at  all  seasons.  In 
America,  where  such  fine  varieties  as  La  Pnrite  and  Degraw  are 
grown  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  system  here  described  is  the 
one  pursued.  In  the  winter,  the  plants  are  placed  in  warm  light 
houses,  and  the  flowers  are  used  in  immense  quantities  for  bouquet- 
making.  In  America,  where  .  they  are  thus  grown  in  quantity, 
instead  of  potting  the  plants,  they  are  often  planted  directly  on 
tenches,  by  which  means  as  good  or  a  better  result  is  obtained 
than  when  they  are  grown  in  pots,  and  with  less  trouble.  Q. 


ANOTHER  NEW  HEATING  MATERIAL. 
Tan.ver's  bark,  tree  leaves,  and  stable  manure  have  hitherto  been 
the  stereotyped  agents  in  use  in  gardens  for  supplying  plants  which 
require  it  with  bottom-heat.  The  two  first-named  have  the  further 
advantage  of  affording  an  excellent  and  conveniently  available 
medium  for  "plunging" — the  technical  term  for  inserting  pines  or 
other  plants  in  pots  in  the  heating  material.  When  we  say  these 
three  were  the  only  agents  in  use  for  supplying  bottom-heat,  we 
mean  agents  that  produce  heat  by  fermentation,  or  while  undergoing 
the  process  of  decomposition.  Of  com-se,  the  flue  and  the  steam  or 
hot-water  pipe  are  available  for  the  purpose  ;  but  these,  however,  are 
pm-ely  artificial  agents.  Unless  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
where  there  are  tanneries,  bark  is  not  to  be  had.  Unless  in  places  of 
some  extent,  and  pretty  well  wooded,  tree  leaves  cannot  be  had  in 
sufficient  plenty,  and  in  many  places  there  is  by  no  means  a  glut  of 
stable  manure  for  the  wants  of  the  garden. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  another  heat- 
producing  and  useful  plunging  material  that  has  recently  come  into 
use,  and  has  been  found  practically  in  many  respects  superior  to  tan, 
(fee.  This  material  is  the  refuse  or  waste  that  accumulates  during  the 
process  of  dressing  flax.  It  consists  of  the  external  coating  of  the 
stem,  broken  and  tritm-ated  in  the  mill,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  waste 
fibre.  Among  its  advantages  over  tan  a  very  important  one  is  that, 
where  available,  it  comes  dry  from  the  mill,  and  ready  for  getting 
into  the  pit  at  once,  while  the  former  requires  to  undergo  a  drying 
process  under  cover,  or  at  great  risk  in  the  open  air,  for  some  ten 
days  or  so  before  being  used. 

It  does  not  appear,  like  tan,  to  be  a  favom-ite  haunt  for  worms, 
which  generally  abound  and  are  a  great  nuisance  in  tan  pits. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  so  favourable  to  those  soft  fungoid  growths 
sometimes  so  injurious,  in  their  magically-rapid  development,  to 
plants  plunged  in  tan.  When  spent,  we  should  consider  the  flax 
refuse  a  much  superior  manurial  agent  to  spent  tan.  When  got  into 
the  pit  the  heat  is  as  rapidly  developed  with  the  flax  refuse  as  it  is 
in  tan,  nay,  perhaps  more  so,  and  is  retained  perhaps  longer.  We 
were  speaking  of  it  to  an  eminent  pine-grower  this  week  who  has 
been  using  it,  and  his  words  were,  that  "for  the  purpose  of  pine- 
growmg  it  is  invaluable."  He  was  equally  impressed  in  favour  of 
_  it  as  regards  its  use  in  melon  or  plant  pits.  In  Ulster,  where  scutch 
mills  abound,  our  gardening  friends  can  have  it  very  generally 
available.  As  we  hope  flax  will,  too,  become  a  staple  product  of  the 
other  provinces,  the  day,  we  trust,  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be 
equally  available  in  the  south  as  in  the  north.  In  fact,  gardeners  in 
the  vicimty  of  Cork  have  already  at  their  doors  a  source  of  supply 
'>  *°®  ™'^S°ifi°ent  flax  miU  recently  erected  just  outside  that 
city.  We  have  heard  of  flax  refuse  being  used  about  Dundee,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  places  iu  Scotland,  but  cannot  vouch  for 


the  fact.  At  all  events,  its  use  is  little  known  here.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  so  that  it  has  been  used  about  Dublin,  and 
that  only  in  one  or  two  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapelizod,  where 
there  is  a  large  flax  mill.  Those  who  have  used  it  are  very  favourably 
impressed  with  its  utility.  As  regards  the  cost,  we  believe  in  the 
first  instance  it  might  be  had  for  the  removal ;  now  that  a  demand 
has  sprung  up,  a  shilling  or  so  a  load  is  asked  for  it. — Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette. 
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THE  NEW  PARK  AT  BROOKLYN. 
NoTWiTHSXANDiNG-  the  efiorts  of  tlie  rascals  who  combiued  to 
fleece  the  Americau  people  while  filling  important  positions  in 
the  councils  of  their  cities,  there  is  no  country  where  public 
gardens  have  been  more  nobly  made.  Not  only  are  some  of 
the  Atuerican  public  gardens  worthy  to  compare  with  any  of 
ours,  but  in  point  of  design  they  are  far  before  them.  Here  is 
an  example,  which,  if  compared  with  the  plans  of  any  of  our 
London  parks,  new  or  old,  will  be  found  to  have  very  great 
merits  indeed,  and  to  show  much  thoughtful  design.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  park  in  1870,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Olmsted,  of  the  firm  of  Olmsted,  Vaux,  &  Co.,  of  Broadway, 
New  York,  who  designed  it.  We  were  much  pleased  with  i^s 
wide  lawns  of  green  turf,  its  fine  sheets  of  water,  capital  and 
extensive  drives,  the  wide  boulevards  which  converge  towards 
its  main  entrance,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  provision  made 
for  public  meetings  outside  its  gates.  Surely,  our  clamour 
about  meetings  in  the  parks  might  be  allayed  by  providing  a 
roomy  place  for  public  meetings,  as  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
have  done  in  this  instance.  By  so  doing  we  should  save  our 
flowers  and  shrubs  and  trees,  and  peacefully  accommodate,  if 
need  be,  a  meeting  of  forty  tub-orator  power.  The  place  of 
meeting  is,  as  we  have  just  observed,  outside  the  main  entrance 
of  this  noble  park,  where  there  is  a  raised  stone  platform  for 
the  speaker  and  sufficient  room,  and  eveiy  convenience,  for  a 
vast  crowd.  In  addition  to  the  broader  features  of  the  park 
(which  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  annexed  illustration), 
the  following  interesting  and  somewhat  novel  features  ai'e 
worthy  of  record  here  : — 

Besides  the  wide  open  lawns  there  are  provided  "places  of 
congregation  and  rest,"  each  adapted  to  the  assemblage  of 
large  numbers  of  people.  The  first  of  these  is  designated  the 
"  Look-out."  The  circumstances  which  made  a  special  arrange- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  an  assemblage  at  this  point 
desirable  were — first,  a  view  is  olataiued  here,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  j^ark,  of  the  outer  harbour,  the  distant  mountain 
ranges  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  ocean  offing ;  second,  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  the  elevation  offers  for  the  enjoyment  in  hot 
weather  of  the  sea  breeze ;  third,  the  interest  of  the  local 
scenery ; 'and,  fourth,  the  bird's-eye  view  which  will  be  pre- 
sented of  military  evolutions,  if  the  projected  parade-ground 
should  be  formed  south  of  the  park. 

From  the  "  Look-out "  broad  walks  lead  across  the  park  to  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  where,  at  a  point  commanding  the  largest 
water  view,  together  with  a  rich  open  meadow  landscape, 
backed  by  the  highest  elevation  of  the  park,  pinnacled  with 
evergreens,  arrangements  for  open-air  concerts  are  made. 
Within  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  of  an 
island,  where  musical  bands  are  usually  placed — at  which 
distance  the  music  of  a  well-appointed  band  can  be  perfectly 
appreciated — standing  room  is  provided  for  horses  and  car- 
riages in  a  circular  space  about  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  an  oval  space  at  a  higher  elevation,  three  hundred  feet 
long  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  wide  ;  while  directly 
in  front,  at  a  distance  varying  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet,  a  space  is  provided,  to  be  occupied  by  shaded 
seats,  sufficient  for  over  ten  thousand  people.  The  provision 
for  a  resting-pilace  for  vehicles  is  in  consequence  of  the  widely 
developed  taste  for  driving  which  exists  in  every  American 
city.  It  is  this  also  that  causes  the  formation  of  the  admirable 
drives  which  are  made  near  all  the  large  cities  and  in  the 
large  parks. 

Round  the  lawns,  the  meadows,  and  the  slojDes  of  the  upper 
lake,  is  a  display  of  the  finest  American  forest  trees,  standing 
singly  and  in  open  groups,  so  as  to  admit  of  the   amplest 
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dovelopment  of  individuals,  which  will  be  fui;tlier_encouraged 
Ijy  tlie  best  attainable  conditions  ot  soil  and  situation.  In  tlie 
central  portions  of  the  park  is  an  open  grove  of  forest  trees,  in 
which  visitors  may  ramljle  in  the  shade  without  impediment 
of  underwood,  and  without  danger  of  doing  harm  to  anything 
through  carelessness  or  any  ordinary  selfish  impulse. 

A  eolleotiou,  arranged  in  the  natural  way,  of  the  choicer 
evergreens,  both  coniferous  and  of  the  class  denominated 
in  England  "  American  plants,"  such  as  Ehododendrons, 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  Andromedas,  is  tastef  ullj'  grouped  on  the 
interior  slopes  of  the  "  Look-out"  and  the  "Friends'  Hill,"  and 
in  the  valley  between  them,  where,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  exposure  and  protection,  they  will  be  likely  to 
thrive.     The  whole  is  well  and  profusely  planted. 

It  would,  hoivever,  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  to  describe 
tlie  whole  of  the  features  of  this  remarkable  park,  in  which  we 
only  saw  two  errors.  The  first  is  the  one  carried  out  to  a  greater 
and  more  objectionable  extent  in  the  Central  Park — the  making 
of  a  number  of  bridges  for  which  thei'e  was  no  occasion  what- 
ever. The  alleged  reason  for  these  bridges  is  that  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  cai'riage  and  equestrian  traffic  separate. 
Imagine  the  drive  in  Hyde  Park  Ijridged  over  to  allow  the 
horsemen  to  cross  it,  instead  of  doing  as  they  do  at  present ! 
But  this  is  cjuite  a  transparent  piece  of  absurdity;  the  real 
reason,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the  desire  to  create  many 
second  and  third  rate  architectural  features  in  the  park ;  for 
vast  cities  are  not  sufficient  for  the  architects,  they  must 
thrust  mediocre  work  upon  us  in  the  very  place  where  even 
all  the  necessary  structures  should  be  partially  or  quite 
hidden.  Another  error  here  was  the  construction  of  a  good 
deal  of  the  plum-pudding  species  of  rockwork,  ('.(=.,  the  sticking 
of  large  stones  into  sloping  banks  not  otherwise  objectionable. 
This  would  be  wrong  anywhere,  Ijut  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  any 
park  lying  in  what  is  practically  as  much  New  York  as 
Lambeth  is  London.  Now,  the  Central  Park  contains  the 
noblest  croppings  up  of  natural  rock  we  have  ever  seen  in  a 
pai'k — public  or  private;  but  as  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred 
in  the  Brooklyn  Park,  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  puerilities  of 
this  kind  with  such  grand  examples  so  close  at  hand ;  the 
wisest  plan  would  have  been  to  dispense  with  rockwork  entirely, 
aud  to  encourage, the  development  of  other  distinct  features. 


THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ANNUALS  FOR  SPRING. 
It  is  certain  that  those  who  have  not  raised  annuals  for  spring 
flowering  havo  not  enjoyed  them  in  half  their  beanty.  And  yet 
it  seems  to  be  comparatively  seldom  done.  The  colours  of  spring 
flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  purer  and  brighter  than  those  Avhich  come 
later,  and  this  is  enhanced  by  their  sombre  siu'roundiugs.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  summer  or  autumn  garden  which  can  give  such  an 
exquisitely  pure  piece  of  colour  as  crocuses  of  different  colours 
scattered  over  the  turf  on  a  sunny  day  in  spring ;  nothing  so  gem- 
like  as  hepaticas,  or  so  fragrant  as  violets.  But  this  has  been  said 
a  thousand  times.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  induce  amateurs  to 
raise  some  annuals  next  autumn,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  them  as 
they  never  enjoyed  them  before. 

Nemophilas,  for  instance,  sown  in  the  beginning  of  September  in 
rows,  and  thinned  out,  may  be  moved  to  the  ilower  garden  when  the 
summer  bedders  are  removed.  Let  each  plant  be  quite  a  foot  apart, 
and  the  brilhancy  and  duration  of  bloom  v.ill  surprise  those  who 
have  only  seen  spring  and  summer  sown  annuals.  Mine  began  this 
year  to  flower  in  February,  and  are  now  (June  12th)  at  their  very 
height — that  is  fom-  months  of  bloom  from  an  annual.  Sweet  Peas 
sown  at  the  same  time  came  into  bloom  last  week.  That  exquisite 
annual,  Leptosiphon  roseus,  will  not  do  for  spring  flowering,  but  it 
stands  the  winter  quite  happily.  Last  autumn,  after  having  bought 
and  sowed  some  of  it,  as  a  new  annual,  I  happened  to  see  some  beds 
■of  it  in  a  garden  near  Edinburgh,  and  was  much  disappointed  at 
its  shabby  appearance.  But  my  autumu-so-svn  plants  are  a  difJerent 
thing  altogether.  They  flowered  too  late  for  the  spring  garden,  and 
had  to  be  transplanted  (for  the  second  time)  when  just  coming  into 
flower.  They  are  now  splendid,  and  the  neat  habit  and  brilliant 
rose  colour  of  the  plant  make  it,  for  some  purposes,  where  neatness 
is  required,  quite  the  best  annual  we  have.  It  is  a  capital  thing  for 
dotting  over  rockwork. 

If  possible,  devote  a  part  of  the  garden  to  autumn-sowu  annuals, 


where  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  root  them  up  at  the  height  of  their 
beauty  to  make  way  for  bedding  plants ;  and,  above  all,  keep  them 
well  thinned,  and  treat  them  generously.  Saimoniceps. 


MORINA  LONGIFOLIA. 


The  thistle-like  leaved  plant  cultivated  iu  gardens  under  this 
name  from  its  first  introduction  by  Captain  Maddeu  some 
thirty  years  ago,  is,  I  believe,  more  correctly  referable  to  the 
Moriua  persica,  a  native  of  the  northern  mountain  districts  of 
Persia,  aud  also  extending  eastwards  to  the  Eastern  Himalayas. 
Oerta-inly,  it  is  not  the  plant  figured  under  that  name  in  the 
"  Plantas  Asiaticas  Rariores,"  which  is  of  a  much  more  slender 
habit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  our  best  hardy  border 
plants. 

Unfortunately  its  thistle-like  appearance  has,  in  more 
instances  than  one  to  my  knowledge,  militated  against  its 
general  introduction,  the  gardener's  hoe  having  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  it  as  a  worthless  weed  long  before  it  had  unfolded  its 
beauties. 

I  well  remember,  when  serving  my  apprenticeship,  seeing  it 
placed  in  the  thistle  section  of  Compositje,  and  I  also  remember 
my  astonishment  when  its  bloom  indicated  a  very  different 
position  in  the  natural  arrangement.  Never  was  heu  more 
surprised  at  her  fresh-hatched  brood  of  ducklings,  than  was  I 
at  the  flowers  which  this  plant  produced ;  for  in  place  of  the 

capitula  of  the  supposed  order, 
it  sent  up  long  spikes  f  urnisl  eel 
with  foliaceous  bracts,  every  ser- 
rature  of  which  was  terminated 
by  a  long  stiff  mucro,  and  out 
of  these  protruded  long  tubular 
flowers,  at  first  white,  shading  off 
to  rose  colour  on  the  second  day, 
and  to  a  deep  crimson  on  the  third, 
thus  giving  a  peculiar  beauty 
in  the  variety  of  tints.  These 
spikes  have  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Acanthus  family,  but 
it  is  really  referable  to  the  order 
Dipsaoefe,  and  not  remotely  re- 
lated to  our  Puller's  Teazle. 

The  following  brief  description 
of  this  plant  when  well  grown 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  value 
as  a  herbaceous  plant.  Prom  a 
mass  of  foliage  by  no  means  inelegant,  rose  some  eighteen 
spikes  of  bloom,  varying  iu  height  from  two  to  three  feet,  each 
erect  and  capable  of  holding  its  position  without  the  assistance 
of  any  stake ;  the  lovely  flowers — some  white  as  snow,  others 
rosy  as  peach  blossom,  and  others  agaui  crimson  as  blood, 
drooping  over  the  fortified  battlements  that  each  set  of  bracts 
might  be  said  to  represent — j^resented  a  tont  ensemlle  no  less 
beautiful  than  singular.  This  plant  blooms  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  thrives  well  in  any  deep  garden  soil ;  showing,  how- 
ever, in  its  more  vigorous  growth  a  liking  to  a  stiff  retentive 
loam,  in  which  the  specimen  I  have  alluded  to  has  flourished 
for  five  or  six  years.  It  is  very  impatient  of  removal  when 
once  fairly  established,  but  it  seeds  freely,  and  is  readily  in- 
creased iu  that  way.  To  those  who  would  secure  this  desirable, 
and  by  no  means  common,  border  plant,  I  would  tender  this 
advice-^always  choose  a  seedling  in  preference  to  an  old  plant ; 
the  former  begins  at  the  "beginning,"  the  latter  more  fre- 
quently than  otherwise  begins  at  the"  ending." 

Botanic  Gardens,  Bull.  J.  C.  NlVEN. 


Morina  longifoUa. 


THE  OANNAS. 
Ii'  there  were  no  plants  of  handsome  habit  and  graceful 
leaf  available  for  the  improvement  of  our  flower  gardens  but 
these,  we  need  not  despair,  for  they  possess  almost  every 
quality  the  most  fastidious  could  desire,  and  present  a  useful 
and  charming  variety.  The  larger  kinds  make  grand  masses, 
while  all  may  be  associated  intimately  with  flowering  plants — 
an  advantage  that  does  not  belong  to  some  free-growing  things, 
like  the  Castor-oil  plant.     The  Canna  ascends  as  boldly,  and 
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spreads  forth,  as  fine  a.  mass  of  leaves  as  these,  but  may  be 
closely  grouped  with  much  smaller  subjects.  The  general 
tcndeuoy  of  most  of  our  flower-garden  plauts  is  to  assume  a 
flatness  and  dead  level,  so  to  speak ;  and  it  is  the  special  quality 
possessed  by  the  Cannas  for  counteracting  this  that  makes 
them  so  valuable.  Even  the  grandest  of  the  other  subjects 
preserve  this  taineness  of  upper-surface  outline  when  grown  in 
great  quantities  :  not  so  these,  the  leaves  of  which,  even  when 
grown  in  dense  groups,  always  cai-ry  the  eye  up  pleasantly 
from  the  humbler  plants,  and  are  grand  aids  in  effecting  that 
harmony  which  is  so  much  wanted  between  the  important  tree 
and  shrulj  embellishments  of  our  gardens  and  their  surround- 
ings, and  the  dwarf  flower-bed  vegetation.  Another  good 
(|uality  of  these  most  useful  subjects  is  their  power  of  with- 
standing the  storms  of  autumn.  They  do  so  better  than  many 
of  our  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plauts,  so  that  when  the 
last  leaves  have  been  blown  from  the  Lime,  and  the  Dahlia  and 
Heliotrope  have  beeu  hurt  Ijy  frost,  you  may  see  them  waving 
as  gracefully  and  as  green  as  the  vegetation  of  a  temperate 
stove.     Many  of  the  subtropical  plauts,  used  for  the  beauty  of 


A  Flowcrihg  Cannn. 

their  loaves,  arc  sotcndertliat  they  go  oft'  in  autumn,  or  require 
all  sorts  of  awkward  ]n'otcction  at  that  season  ;  but  the  Cannas 
last  in  good  trim  till  the  borders  must  be  cleared.  All  sheltered 
situations,  places  near  warm  walls,  and  nice  snugly  warmed 
dolls,  are  suitable  positions  for  them.  They  are  generally  used 
in  huge  and  ugly  masses,  but  their  true  beauty  will  never  bo 
seen  till  we  learn  to  ])lacc  them  tastefully  here  and  there 
among  llowering  ])lants  just  as  we  iiluce  sprigs  of  graceful 
fern  in  a  boucjuct.  A  bed  or  two  solely  devoted  to  them  will 
oeeasionally  prove  very  elVectivo ;  but  eimrmous  meaningless 
masses  of  them,  containing  perhaps  sevei'al  hundred  plants  of 
one  variety,  are  things  to  avoid  and  not  l,o  imitate. 

As  to  culture  and  pro])agation,  nothing  can  be  more  simple; 
they  may  be  stored  in  winter,  as  readily  as  potatoes,  under 
.shelves  in  the  ho>ises,  in  tin;  root-room,  or.  in  fact,  anywhere 
if  covered  nj)  to  protect  them  from  IVost.  And  then  in  spring, 
■when  we  desire  to  ])ropagate  them,  nothing  is  easier  than 
pulling  the  roots  in  pieces,  and  polling  them  s(>paratcly. 
Afterwards  it  is  usual  to  Ijring  them  on  in  heat,  and  linally  to 
harden  them  oil'  previous  to  planting  out  in  the  middle  of  May, 
but  a  modiflcatiou  of  this  practice  is  desirable,  as  some  kinds 


are  of  a  remarkably  hardy  constitution,  and  make  a  beautiful 
growth  if  put  out  without  so  much  as  a  leaf  on  them.  The  soil 
for  all  Cannas  should  be  deep,  rich,  and, light. 

Considering  their  diversity  of  colour  and  size,  their  graceful 
pointed  habit  and  facility  of  propagation,  we  must  concede  to 
Cannas  the  first  place ;  but  their  capability  of  being  used  by 
anybody  who  grows  ordinary  bedding-plants,  aud  the  fact 
that  they  may  be  preserved  so  very  easily  through  the  winter, 
enhance  their  value  still  more.  Caunas,  protected  by  a  coating 
of  litter,  have  been  left  out  in  Battersea  Park  through  .severe 
winters,  aud  during  the  unfavourable  summer  of  1867  attained 
a  height  of  nearly  twelve  feet.  Where  it  is  desired  to  change 
tlie  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  every  year,  it  may  not 
be  any  advantage  to  leave  them  iu  the  ground,  and  in  that  case 
they  may  be  taken  up  with  the  bedding-plants,  and  stored  as 
simply  aud  easily  as  cai'rots.  Wherever  they  ai'e  grown  as 
isolated  tufts,  in  smaU  groups,  or  in  small  beds,  it  will  be  best 
not  to  take  them  up  ofteuer  than  every  second  or  third  year. 
These  noble  plauts  would  also  adorn  the  conservator^-,  which 
is  often  as  devoid  of  any  dignified  vegetation  as  the  unhappy 
flower  gardens  which  are  seen  all  over  the  country.  Pew 
subjects  would  be  more  effective;  none  more  easily  obtained. 


Spring  and  Summer  Bedding  Combined.— I  have  tried  to 
keep  a  few  small  beds  in  my  garden  continually  lilled,  without  dis- 
turbance, with  a  succession  of  hardy  flowering  plants.  The  beds  are 
circles,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  planted  with  single  or  double 
anemones  (only  cue  kind  and  colour  being  allowed  in  each  bed)  and 
purple  Clematis,  Jackmanii  or  rubella.  The  clematises  arc  tied  down 
to  a  wire  frame,  low  enough  to  admit  of  the  anemones  flowjring  over 
and  hiding  them.  By  next  month  the  anemones  mil  have  died  down, 
and  the  clematis  will  cover  the  frame.  About  eight  inches  margin  is 
left  for  an  edging.  In  November  the  clematis  \\ill  be  cut  down,  and 
the  frame  removed  for  manuring  the  bed.  This  will,  I  tear,  be  a 
difficulty,  as  it  may  injure  the  bulbs  ;  as  yet  all  have  done  well,  and 
though  the  clematises  have  made  strong  shoots,  they  are  not  visible 
except  on  close  inspection  among  the  anemone  flowers. — J.  II.  W.  T 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  Mountain  Catsfoot.— This  pretty  nlpiiio  plant  (known  nud  popular  in 
good  collections  as  Antcuuaria  dioica  roscii)  is  ^I'own  here  and  thoro  m  llic 
cottage  gardens  of  Warwickshire  as  an  edging  plant.  As  such  in  is  among  tlio 
neatest  of  silvery  leaved  jilants  at  all  times,  ami  very  ploiising  wh;u  the  dwart 
cushions  are  studded  with  the  httle  everlasting  flowei-s. — W.  R. 

The  Armenian  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscari  armeniacnm).— This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  slriking  species,  with  dowers  of  a  line  cobalt  Ijlue,  marked  with 
throe  small  yellow  dots  near  the  month,  and  ])rodnccd  in  dense  spikcs^S  inches 
long.  They  are  also  slightly  but  agreeably  tra'_'rant.  It  is  as  yet  scarce,  but 
will  I  hope  one  day  be  as  "much  grown  as  any  spring  flower,  as  it  certainly 
seems  finer  than  any  of  the  other  Grape  Hyacinths,  though  those  are  among  our 
prettiest  flowers. — il.  V. 

Ononis  rotnndifolia.— This  pretty  httle  shrubby  plant  lias  been  llowcrmg  for 
the  last  six  weeks  round  London,  and  is  now  profusely  ornamented  with  its  show.v 
lose-colom'cd  flowers.  It  is  a  capital  subject  for  planting  among  dwarf  rock 
shrubs  or  for  tho  mixed  border,  and  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  for  it  thrives 
perfectly  in  the  London  clay. — T.  S. 

Crinum  capense.— This  fine  bulbous  plant,  often  an  occupant  of  oiu- stoves 
or  hothouses,  succcoils  well  planted  in  tlie  open  border  in  tho  front  of  a  lean-to 
house  at  .Messrs.  Osborn's  nursery  at  Fulliam.  In  this  posili.jn  it  flowers 
annually,  aud  this  spring  il  has  thrown  up  three  stout  flower  stems.  Doubtless 
it  woulil  succeed  in  many  warm  sheltered  borders  if  planted  iu  good  sandy 
loam. — TJ. 

Dianthns  brachyanthus.— I  saw  a  plant  under  this  name  at  Kew  a  few 
days  since,  which  seems  likely  to  be  a  first-class  plant  for  choice  roekwork.  It 
is  a  thminntivo  species,  with  ncnt  rosettes  of  slightly  glaucous  leaves,  pink 
llowers,  which  are  rather  freely  inotlnced.  and  is'a  native  of  Spain.  Can  you  or 
liny  of  your  rcadci"s  tell  me  if  "it  is  oblainalilc  in  tho  trade  ? — Subkk. 

Mice  in  the  Rock-garden.— I  saw  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Lowndes' gai-deu, 
near  Hroselcy,  many  ot  the  ornaments  of  a  pretty  series  of  rock-giu'dens  mnch 
injured  by  n'lico  which  had  manv  runs  lliroiigh  them.  In  some  cases  slnmg 
kinds  like  Achillea  aurea  looked  a's  if  gnizod  down  by  caulc.  It  may  bo  useful 
lo  record  this  fact,  as  in  giu'deniug  wo  do  not  always  know  tho  enemy  that 
destroys  our  hopes. — W.  R. 

Silvery-leaved  Saxifrages.— I  am  much  pleased  with  c<lgings  and  tufts  of 
these  1  they  look  so  well  at  all  seasons.    Will  you  kindly  toll  nic  what  kinds  I 

may  try  in  this  way  with  hope  of  success  ?— Fl.on.v. [The  following  six  kinds 

arc  aniong  the  bcs'l :— S.  Ajzoon,  Cotyledon,  ligxdata,  longitolin,  pcctiuatn,  and 
recta.] 

Best 'Varieties  of  Iris.— I  nm  vciT  fond  o£  those  noble  llowei-s  for  plauluig 
in  rough  places  and  by  llie  gi'as.sv  margins  of  ponds,  and  should  be  glad  it  you 
would  tell  me  the  nniiies  of  tho  best  and  most  diverse  kinds.  I  think  these  ttnc 
pliint.s  sull'er  a  good  deal  from  the  seeming  monotony  that  one  sees  among  them 
and  which  results  entirely  fi-om  not  weeding. out  kinds  Hint  have  no  ivnlly 
distinct  character. —  ViCTomNK.-^[Iris  gennnniea.  or  its  vars.  pumiln, 
stenogjTia,  ochiolouca,  and  florcutma  arc  all  good  aud  distinct  kinds.  J 
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SUBSOIL  DEATNAGE  AS  SANITAEY  WOEK. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
at  which  a  paper,  "  On  the  Haunts  of  Typhoid  and  other  Fevers,  in 
England  and  Wales,"  was  read ;  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  who  presided, 
said  : — Subsoil  drainage,  which  removes  surplus  water,  and  makes  soils 
pei-meable  for  agricultural  production,  besides  being  a  great  agricul- 
tm-al,  is  also  a  primary  sanitary,  work.  By  even  the  imperfect  ditch 
drainage,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  Een  districts,  ague  has  been  so  much 
reduced  that  ounces  of  bark  are  now  used  where  pounds  were  em- 
ployed formerly.  In  my  report  of  1842,  on  the  sanitai'y  condition  of 
the  labouring  population,  there  is  a  chapter  of  testimonies  on  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  population  that  has  followed  sub- 
soil land  drainage.  As  a  member  of  the  first  General  Board  of 
Health,  I  went  into  the  subject  thoroughly,  and  prepared  minutes  of 
instructions  from  comprehensive  practical  information,  as  to  the  sub- 
soil drainage  of  lands  forming  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  the  sizes  of 
towns.  It  is  a  subject  grievously  neglected  from  want  of  knowledge 
by  medical  officers  whose  education  in  preventive  medicine  is  im. 
perfect,  and  who  commonly  assume  that  house  drainage  and  sewage 
is  almost  the  only  sanitary  work  to  be  regarded.  Why,  here,  in  the 
metropolis,  after  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  over  the  Kent  and 
Essex  marshes,  there  is  more  of  ague  than  appears  in  returns,  and  at 
times  marsh  diseases  of  a  peculiar  type  ;  and  surveys  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  agricultural  drainage  of  those  marshes  as  a 
measure  necessary  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  metropolis  ; 
but  that  measure  has  hitherto  been  neglected.  Of  the  drainage 
works  carried  out  under  the  Public  Health  Act  within  the  towns, 
one  effect  was  the  subsoil  drainage  of  some  of  the  sites,  as  denoted 
by  the  lowering  of  the  wells.  On  a  cursory  examination,  as  I  might 
show,  and  a  report  by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
results  obtained  by  the  works  in  those  towns,  it  appeared  that  there 
had  been  a  marked  reduction  of  cases  of  phthisis.  And  it  was  put 
forth  on  out-door  experience,  that  reductions  of  inflammations  of  the 
,  lungs,  as  weD  as  ague  and  typhus,  were  attendant  on  subsoil  drainage 
works.  Indeed,  I  have  always  understood  that  pure  ail- — and  dry  air, 
if  possible — was  the  desideratum  for  incipient  phthisis.  There  may 
be  some  moisture,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  pure  moisture, 
which  the  moisture  from  ill-drained  and  smxharged  subsoils  rarely  is. 
Sir  Johu  Priugle,  one  of  our  earliest  sanitarians,  gave  instructions  to 
note  w^here  wells  were  near  the  surface,  for  he  had  observed  that 
such  sites  were  bad  camping  grounds.  Ou  such  facts,  instructions 
embodjang  the  best  obtainable  experience  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing were  prepared  for  the  drainage  of  subm-ban  lands,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  of  the  population  of  towns  and  rural  districts, 
as  well  as  for  agricultural  production.  But  these  instructions  have 
been  ignorantly  and  heedlessly  neglected.  The  necessity  of  subsoil 
land  drainage  for  health,  as  well  as  for  agricultural  production,  is  a 
leading  condition  that  requires  di-ainage  areas,  and  lines  of  watershed 
from  the  hiU  tops  to  the  dividing  river  of  the  valley  bottom,  as  areas 
of  sanitary  administration,  independently  of  the  areas  for  other 
administrative  purposes.  I  may  show  the  enormous  waste  as  well 
as  obstruction  to  sanitary  work,  created  by  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
this  one  condition  of  the  drainage  areas  for  the  metropolis.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject — I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton — for  every  acre  of  land  in  this 
country  that  has  been  subsoil-drained  more  than  twelve  require 
di-amage.  This  is  a  work — which  public  administration  may,  and 
ought,  powerfully  to  aid.  The  most  common  obstruction  to  subsoil 
dramage  is  the  want  of  outfalls.  These,  I  have  shown,  may  be  pro- 
vided for  on  contiguous  lands  by  an  improved  road  drainage,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  themselves.  The  sani. 
tary  engmeer— and  there  must  be  such  engineers  for  efficient  and 
economical  sauitai-y  work  for  a  district— should  be  a  scientific  road 
engmeer.  This,  again,  leads  to  extended  drainage  areas,  as  eSacient 
and  economical  sanitary  areas,  which  at  this  time  require  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  pending  legislation. 


WATEECEESS. 

Theke  are  many  edibles,  natives  of  our  own  country,  hawked  about 
the  streets,  of  which  we  might  be  supposed  to  know  more  than  we 
actually  do.  The  watercress  is  one  of  them,  and  most  of  us  no  doubt 
have  seen  it  growing  where  natm-e  has  placed  it,  in  some  shallow  and 
remote  stream.  Many  who  love  a  ramble  in  "the  fields  in  search  of 
wild  flowers  have  halted  by  the  side  of  some  refreshing  brook  to 
gather  the  watercress  ;  but  it  is  not  from  the  pleasant  brooks  and 
streams  of  England  that  our  markets  are  wholly  supplied,  or  the  best 
qnahty  of  watercress  is  grown,  for,  like  other  edible  plants,  it  is 
improved  by  cultivation. 

thPlffr'"'^?  '■'^'7^^  '^^^''  ''^  springs  or  clear  runmng  water,  where 
tno  bottom  ,s  either  sandy  or  gravelly  ;  and  in  such  a  situation  it 


will  sometimes  grow  a  foot  above  the  surface,  though  its  more  usual 
height  is  about  six  inches  above  the  water.  It  has,  as  is  well  known, 
smooth,  shining,  very  often  brownish-green  leaves,  composed  of  five 
or  seven  ovate  or  rather  heart-shaped  leaflets.  The  edges  of  the 
leaflets  are  very  slightly  sinuated  or  waved,  which  is  a  very  good 
characteristic  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  water  parsnip, 
with  which  they  sometimes  get  mixed,  and  which  are  decidedly 
serrated  or  saw-toothed. 

Watercress  has  been  introduced  into  North  America  and  into  some 
of  the  British  Colonies.  In  New  Zealand  it  forms  a  stem  as  thick 
as  the  wrist,  almost  choking  up  many  of  the  rivers.  Housewives  of 
a  few  generations  back  gave  to  their  children,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  a  "health-giving"  draught,  which  was  a  decoction  of  w'ater- 
cress,  brooklime,  scurvy  grass,  and  oranges.  It  is  said  that  the 
ancients  ate  watercress  chiefly  with  lettuces,  the  stimulating 
properties  of  the  former  counteracting  the  coldness  of  the  latter. 
The  first  attempts  to  cultivate  watercress  by  artificial  means  in 
Europe  appear  to  have  been  made,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centmy,  by  Nicholas  Meissner,  in  the  numerous  streams  which 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt.  The  water  and  soil  suiting  the 
plants,  they  thrived,  and  their  cultivation  became  a  great  pecuniary 
success.  Cresses  grown  at  Erfurt  were,  and  are  still,  considered  of 
superior  qualit3',  and  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  markets  of 
Berlin,  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  the  cress  plantations  of  Erfui-t  were  so  profitable 
that  they  were  let  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the  cultivators_ 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £2,400 ;  and  the  value  has  since  that  period 
considerably  increased.  The  crops  have  been  known  to  realise,  in 
one  year  as  much  as  £8,000.  Watercress  plantations  have  since 
been  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  as  the  demand  in 
the  French  capital,  in  its  more  prosperous  days,  was  very  great,  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  the  cress  sent  to  the  Paris  markets 
exceeding  £37,000.  For  conveyance  from  the  plantations,  the 
cresses  are  packed  in  large  baskets,  containing  many  dozen  bunches 
each,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  entirely  open  space  down  the 
centre  of  the  basket,  which  admits  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The 
whole  are  then  well  watered  before  being  loaded  into  the  waggons, 
and  they  are  thus  delivered  quite  fresh  at  the  markets. 

We  read  of  watercresses  once  growing  in  large  quantities  in  the 
waters  of  Tothill  Fields,  Westminster,  and  even  ou  the  neighbom-ing 
banks  of  the  Thames  itself ;  but  the  first  we  hear  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, in  anything  like  a  regular  manner,  in  England,  was  in  the 
year  1808,  at  Springhead,  near  Gravesend,  where  they  are  still 
grown,  and  the  cress  there  is  noted  for  its  sujjerior  qnahty.  When  • 
the  success  of  this  plantation  became  known,  others  soon  started 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  natural  and  suitable  springs 
existed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  especially  were  these 
watercress  beds  formed,  some  of  which  were  many  acres  in  extent ; 
some  still  exist,  some  have  been  done  away  with,'  and  some  new 
ones  have  in  course  of  time  been  formed,  the  produce  being  nearly 
all  consumed  in  London ;  indeed,  the  supply  is  scarcely  adequate  to 
the  demand.  Some  of  the  most  noted  watercress  plantations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metroj^olis  are  at  Uxbridge,  Rickmansworth, 
and  Waltham  Abbey.  Watercresses  are  also  grown  to  some  extent 
at  Hackney  and  several  other  places  near  at  hand,  and  at  one  time 
quantities  -svere  even  brought  to  London  from  Salisbury. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  trade 
in  London  alone,  when  we  state  that  it  is  computed  that  between 
6,000  and  8,000  bunches  are  daUy  brought  into  the  markets,  and 
that  the  sum  annually  reahsed  from  the  sale  of  w^atercresses  exceeds 
£10,000.  Watercress  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  plant,  and  an 
excellent  anti-scorbutio ;  and  there  are  but  few  to  whom  it  is  noc 
agreeable  in  its  fresh  green  state.  It  is,  moreover,  sometimes  cooked 
for  table  in  a  manner  similar  to  celery. — Food  Journal. 


A    QUESTIONABLE    SPIRIT. 

"  The  New  Tea  Spirit,  Eobur  " 

About  the  walls  we  see. 
"^Vliat  Spirit,  from  so  sober 

A  beverage  as  Tea  P 
And  Tea  with  "  Rohm' "  naming 

Together  seems  a  joke 
Some  explanation  claiming ; 

As  "  Robur"  stands  for  oak. 

If  leaves  could  be  fermented, 

And  were  a  Sphit  made 
Of  some  which  are  presented 

For  tea-leaves  in  the  Trade ; 
Then  Robm*,  in  all  reason. 

Would  be  its  name,  right  due  : 
Those  leaves  that  King  of  Trees  on. 

The  Qne/ciis  Rohur,  gi'ew. 


-Punch, 
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"MY  aARDBN."* 

This  is  oae  oE  the  most  remai-kable  books  issued  oa  gardening 
for  years ;  and  not  so  maoh  for  what  it  endeavours  to  teach 
as  for  the  immense  amount  of  interest  which  it  shows  a  garden. 
oHers  to  those  who  seek  its  charms  intelligently.  The  author 
has  little  that  is  ue;v  to  teach  in  our  art,  bat  assuredly  we 
never  had  a  better  guide  as  to  how  to  enjoy  a  garden.  Every 
phase  of  gardening  seems  alike  pleasing  to  him,  from  fern- 
growing  to  vine-growing  in  what  he  calls  the  '"  Poor  ilan's 
House."  .Judging  by  the  many  capital  illustrations  in  the 
book,  the  author  would  appear  to  be  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
successful  fern-grower.     He  says : — 

"  The  land  aa  well  as  the  water  of  my  fera  glen,  is  well  furnished. 
As  we  eater  it  we  sea  gigantic  osmuudas  rearing  their  stiff  and 
majestic  forms;  enormoas  lady  ferns  gracefally  showing  their 
djvveriag  feathery  foi'ms,   with  the  noble  broad   ferns   expanding 


'  lily  of  the  field '  expands  its  beautifal  flowers  in  autumn  wilh 
such  efEect  that  '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
o£  these.'  A  cranberry  plantation  is  arranged  on  the  slopes 
towards  the  stream,  S3  that  the  mind  is  led  from  this  weak  horti- 
cultural sham  to  the  real  glorious  natural  scenery  of  Zermatt  and 
the  high  Alps,  where  such  plants  delight  to  grow 

"  I  have  five  outdoor  ferneries  and  one  indoor  fernery.  Asa  general 
rale,  I  think  it  advisable  that  thsy  should  be  arranged  bjlon-  the 
level  of  tha  gronud,  and  in  a  spot  capable  of  drainage,  as  a  uniform 
moisture  to  the  roots  is  thus  insured.  In  a  natural  state,  wherever 
we  see  ferns  growing  luxnriantlv,  there  a  bank  of  earth  rises  above 
theai,  so  that  the  roots  derive  contiuuiu^  moisture  from  water 
percolating  through  the  soil.  Wheu  this  cjudicion  is  reversed,  and 
the  ferns  grow  on  the  top  of  a  moaad,  they  are  apt  to  die  from 
drought.  Whenever  a  stream  of  water  can  bo  introduced  near  the 
ferneries,  it  is  desirable ;  ferns  suEEer  no  harm,  bat  on  the  contrary 
derive  great  benefit,  from  the  roots  being  ooaasionally  flooded  for  a 
few  hours. 

"Expsrience  has  taught  me  that  ferns  like  an  abuulanceof  liijht, 
although  it  is  necessary  to  screen  thsai  fro n  coll  winds.     For  this 


Pjru  DoU  in  Mr.  Siuoe's  G.irdou  at  Boddington,  Surrey. 


their  curved  fronds  to  view.  Evei'y  stump  glistens  with  the  golden- 
sporod  common  polypody,  and  near  every  stone  the  triangular  oak 
fi'rn  shows  its  fniiuls.  Tiu'iiiiig  round,  another  view  discloses  alpino 
polypody,  marsh  f.'rii,  l)0(H'li  forii,  and  oak  fern.  Cystopteris  grows 
luxuriantly.  The  beautiful  .\splcninm  Trichoinancs  and  A.  Adiantnm 
nigrum  are  healthy,  but  to  the  observing  eye  only  do  the  Woodsias,  the 
lilmy  ferns,  and  the  Killarney  fern  appear.  The  grass  of  Parnassus 
alnmdantly  lends  its  aid  to  decorate  so  lovely  a  spot,  mosses  of  many 
kinds  ajipoar,  and  tho  Northern  cloudbcn'y  and  Unbus  nrliens 
gmco  tho  scene  with  their  presence.  American  adiantums  ilourish, 
and  a  little  tiny  jiond  shows  frog. bit,  the  water  soldier,  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  flu  emerging  from  the  glen  wo  have  to  travorao 
little  tiny  nionntains,  such  na  children  might  make  as  toys,  bnt 
then  they  are  lit  up  with  alpino  snapdragons,  the  lovely  gentians, 
primnlas,  and  other  alpino  plants,  with  sempcrvivums  at  tho  apices 
of  tho  stones,  and  many  terrestrial  orchids  at  their  base.    Hero  tho 

•  "  jr.v  G.irdcn  :  its  Plan  and  Culture ;  tojyethor  with  a  froncml  Peacription 
of  its  Oooloj^y,  Biitjmy,  and  Natural  History."  lly  .Vlfrcil  Smcc,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
llluatvntod  with  1,'ioO  engravings.     London :  Bell  &  Dnldy. 


reason  I  always  contrive  that  a  belt  of  trees,  or  of  rootwork  or 
rockwork,  shall  surround  my  fornoi-ies,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  light  of  the  sky  may  fall  upon  them  from  above  without  their 
being  directly  exposed  to  tho  liery  rays  of  tho  sun.  My  fern  ghulo 
is  placed  on  one  bank  of  tlio  IJackwater,  and  is  screened  fron\  tho 
sun  by  a  row  of  nut-bushes  to  the  south.  Hero  many  of  the  larger 
varieties  of  lady  ferns,  intersperseil  with  polystichmns,  broad  ferns, 
monntain  ferns,  and  scolopendri\ims,  are  grown.  Tho  royal  fern 
flonrishes  near  tho  river  (the  Wandlo),  but  it  is  advisable  to  keei> 
the  crowns  well  above  tho  water,  as  their  roots  like  danni  soil  i-athcr 
than  wet.  In  the  driest  spots  we  gi-ow  polypody  (I'olypodinm  vnlgare), 

atid  in  the  wettest  tho  marsh  fern  (fjastrca  Tholjiiteiis) 

"  My  foni  glen  has  given  mo  so  much  pleasure  that  I  strongly 
advise  everyone  who  1ms  a  waste  pieco  of  land  near  his  gai'don  to 
make  a  fern  glen.  It  will  bo  a  p.astime  in  the  winter  evenings  to 
design  it;  tlic  construction  of  it — tho  transfm-ming  of  the  ideal 
conception  of  the  mind  into  a.  living  i-eality — will  affoixl  much 
pleasure ;  many  a  country  trip  in  tho  woods  will  bo  rcquii-ed  to 
furnish  it;  and  when  furnished  it  will  afford  a  spot  for  contemplation 
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and  enjoyment,  in  which  the  designer  may  fancy  that  the  robins, 

warblers,  and  nightingales,  which   never  fail  to  dwell   there,    are 

poiu-ing   forth    their   gratitude    for   the    construction   of    such    a 

delightful  retreat -,.  ,.     ^    ,  c  c 

"  In  my  five  outdoor  ferneries  I  have  three  distinct  classes  ot  terns  : 

firstly,  those  which  remain  in  the  ground  the  entire  year ;  secondly, 

those  which  are  bedded  out  during  the  summer ;  thirdly,  those  which 

are  placed  out  in  their  pots,  and  taken  back  to  the  greenhouses  in 

autumn.     A   very   large  proportion  of  all  ferns   which   are   grown 

would  be  benefited  by  exposure  to  the  pure  air  of  heaven  during  the 

months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September." 

Eeeds  and  many  other  picturesque  hardy  plants  are  also 

used  by  Mr.  Smee  in  a  very  happy  manner  in  the  embellish- 
ment of   his   grounds, 

as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustra- 
tion. 

To  turn  rapidly  from 

the    assthetic    to     the 

edible  side,  so  to  say, 

we  find  a  very  useful 

structure  described  by 

Mr.  Smee  as  the  "  Poor 

Man's  House." 

"  A     glass     structure 

exists    at      my    garden, 

which  is    really  nothing 

more  than  a  large  frame, 

so   constructed   that  the 

gardener  can  get  in  and 

walk  along.     We  call  it 

the  '  Poor  Man's  House,' 

because  it  is  erected  so 

cheaply  and  answers  so 

efSeiently.     To  construct 

a  Poor   Man's   House,   a 

hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground 

24  feet  wide  and  21-  feet 

deep,   and  the   earth   so 

removed  is  placed  at  the 

back   of  the    house.      If 

the    water-level    of    the 

ground    permitted,    and 

drainage  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  whole  interior 

ot   the   house   might    be 

lowered  two   feet  more ; 

by  which  device  the  house 

would  be  well  sunk  in  the 

ground.     A   single  glass 

roof  is  fastened  over  the 

sunk  part,  and  ventilation 

is   provided  by  a  board 

hung   upon   a   hinge    at 

the  back. 

' '  My  Poor  Man's  House 

is  forty-eight  feet  long, 

and  the  width  of  the  glass 

I'oof  is  ten  feet,  the  door 

being  at  one  end.     Per. 

haps  in  future  structures, 

•\vhere,  there  is  plenty  of 

earth    for    the    back,    it 

would  be  desirable  to  in- 
crease    the     width      to 

twelve  feet.     Vines   are 

planted  which  yield  abun. 

dance  of  the  highest- 
flavoured  grapes,  lasting 

from  July  till  November,  when  the  vines  are  cut,  and  the  house  is 
filled  with  geraniums,    azaleas,    and  camellias :    these  give    lovely 
flowers  till  advancing  spring  produces  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  open 
-  air. 

"  The  house  is  lighted  exclusively  from  the  roof,  and  thus  a 
maximum  of  light  is  secured  with  a  niiuimum  of  cooling  surface. 
From  the  earthern  walls,  the  air  is  always  kept  in  a  proper  hygro- 
metric  condition,  and  as  a  result  of  the  whole  arrangement  healthy 
vegetation  is  secured  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  artificial 
heat.  My  house  has  only  two  three-inch  hot-water  pipes,  and  many 
plants  may  be  grown  '.in  it  without  any  heat.  No  cue  who  loves 
plants  and  likes  to  see  J  them  grow  should  be  without  a  Poor  Man's 
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house ;  for  there  is  no  method  in  which   so  much  pleasure  may  be 
obtained  with  so  small  an  outlay." 

Mr.  Smee  seems  to  have  a  truly  catholic  taste,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  class  of  plants  that  he  does  not  grow.  Our  finer 
British  orchids,  for  example,  we  do  not  often  find  well  grown 
in  our  botanic  gardens,  but  they  seem  quite  at  home  in  the 
garden  at  Beddington. 

"  Many  persons  speak  of  Orchids  as  eccentric  plants,  to  be  looked 
upon  with  wonder,  not  with  admiration ;  yet  I  must  confess  that, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are,  in  form  and  colour,  the  loveliest  of  all  the 
lovely  plants  which  adorn  the  woods  and  fields.  Of  our  British 
orchids  twenty. eight  species  are  recorded  as  growing  in  the  county 

of  Surrey  alone.     A  few 

have  been  found  in  the 

fields  near  us,  and  more 
are  found  on  the  neigh- 
bouring chalk  downs. 
All  British  orchids  are 
terrestrial,  and  have 
bulbs  or  quasi-bulbs. 
First  and  foremost,  I 
grow  the  common  orchid 
(Orchis  maseula),  which 
abounds  in  Kent.  I  pro- 
cure them  by  digging  the 
roots  from  the  hedgerows 
in  February  and  March, 
before  the  flowers  appear. 
Although  man}'  have 
flowered  in  the  highest 
perfection  and  have 
seeded  every  year,  yet  I 
have  never  known  them 
to  multiply ;  nor  can  I 
tell  how  to  iucrease  them , 
although  they  grow, 
blossom,  and  seed  so 
well  iu  my  garden.  lam 
always  anxious  to  have 
some  Beo  Orchids,  as  a 
group  of  these  plants  is 
very  beautiful.  The}' 
blossom  with  me  in  tlie 
very  highest  perfection 
when  grown  in  top-spit 
loam.  I^he  Fly  Orchis  is 
another  lovely  species, 
but  much  as  I  love  it 
I  never  cultivate  many. 
They  grow  in  the  very 
highest  luxuriance  in  my 
alpinery,  ^vith  the  curious 
Bee  Orchis.  The  Man 
Orchis  is  another  curious 
flower,  but  not  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  last  two.  It  is 
called  the  Man  Orchis 
because  the  flower  has  a 
resemblance  to  a  little 
man  dangling  in  the  air. 
These  grow  on  the 
southern  side  of  our  chalk 
downs,  whence  I  ob- 
tained my  specimens.  I 
cultivate  also  the  Great 
Butterfly  Orchis,  the 
Spotted  Pale  Orchis, 
and  the  common   Marsh 

Orchis 

"  For  all  terrestrial  orchids  I  use  a  light  turfy  loam,  which 
appears  to  suit  them  better  than  any  other  material.  There 
are  many  other  South  European  kinds,  growing  in  Italy  and 
Greece  as  thickly  as  buttercups  do  in  our  fields,  which  doubt. 
less,  if  they  were  imported  into  this  country,  would  readily  find 
purchasers." 

Our  illustrations,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  "  My  Garden,"  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  admirable 
engravings  scattered  abundantly  throughout  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  shortly  return,  and  which,  in  the  meantime,  we 
strongly  recommend  to  all  who  are  interested  in  gardening. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  SATURDAY  HALF-HOLIDAY 
GUIDE.* 
We  have  great  pleasure  iu  welcoming  this  haudy  aud  well - 
prepared  little  guide  to  Birmingham  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  district  is  likely  to  interest  many  horticulturists  about 
this  time,  when  the  horfcicultuval  wealth  of  the  country  is 
assembled  there,  and  they  will  find  the  pamphlet  prepared 
bj'  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  a  very  useful  aid.  It  furnishes  infor- 
mation respecting  all  worth  seeing  within  a  half-day's  journey 
of  Birmingham. 


Man  Orchis. 


FLOWEE  FACTORIES  EST  BELGIUM. 
AThere  do  they  all  come  from,  those  innumerable  multitudes  of 
plants,  which  we  see  everywhere,  indoors  and  out,  in  pots,  in  beds, 
in  borders,  in  windoivs,  in  brackets,  and  jardinieres,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  which  leaves  a  lineal  descendant  to  continue  its  race,  in 
the  shape  of  seedling,  sucker,  cutting,  or  offset  ?  And  if  such  be  the 
case  with  plants  which,  like  dogs,  have  their  day — which  appear  iu 
public,     gladdening    the 

nniversal  eye,  and  enjo)'.        

ing  their  allotted  seasonal 
term — what  must  it  bo 
with  the  plants  which 
disappear — which  retire 
into  private  life  and  are 
heard  of  no  more  ?  Not 
one  in  a  million  of  these 
would  ever  become  a 
plante  ■twy,  a  parent 
plant.  How  then  is  their 
place  supplied  ?  How 
many  ladies  per  cent,  get 
their  over-year'scamellias 
to  flower,  or  even  to  live  ? 
Do  not  countless  window 
g.ardeners  grow  semi, 
aquatics  iu  mould  as  dry 
as  brickbats,  while  they 
drench  tropical  succu- 
lents with  water  I-"  Do 
they  not  think  to  get 
geraniums  through  the 
winter  in  dark  closets, 
nmsty  cellars,  freezing 
garrets,  and  dusty  cor- 
ners ?  Is  any  plant  so 
hard  to  kill  that  amateurs 
cannot  overcome  its  ob- 
stinacy ?  In  largo  tomis 
and  cities,  the  waste  of 
plants,  as  of  infant  life, 
must  be  enormous ;  and 
yet  the  supply  never 
falls  short.  Whei-e  do 
tliey  all  come  from  ? 

On  popping  these  c[ucs- 
tions  to  my  practical 
friend  Uonulus,  who 
m.akes  a  considerable 
ct)nsumptionof  tiie  article 

plant,  he  quietly  answered,  "lam  going  to  Belgium  next  Tupiilay, 
to  (ill  up  my  vacancies.  Come  with  me,  and  see."  Going  and  seeing 
being  one  of  my  weaknesses,  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  a. jump 
of  joy.  On  the  appointed  morning,  we  took  the  branch  of  the  Cheiniii 
(In  For  du  Nord  \vhich  carries  wayfarers  into  Ghent. 

There  not  a  few  of  the  windows  attract  your  gaze  with  very  re- 
npectable  horticnUural  shows.  ]iiit  the  streets  themselves  are  neither 
crooked  nor  straight  ;  they  arc  warped  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in 
such  gentle  cui'ves  as  to  batUo  the  possessor  of  the  most  highly, 
develojjcd  organ  of  locality.  You  fix  the  points  of  the  compass  iu 
your  miuil,  and  resolve  to  reach  your  goal  with  inflexible  directness. 
This  is  easy  onougli  to  do  in  rectilinear.streeted  and  rectangular, 
cornered  towns  :  but  in  Ghent,  with  corners  like  wedges  cut  out  of  a 
cheese,  and  with  streets  bulging  this  way  and  that,  like  a  whalebone 
walking-stick  under  a  fat  man's  pressure,  while  making  for  the 
north  you  lind  yourself  tending  to  the  west,  or  desiring  to  become  a 
southerner,  you  discover  that  you  are  one  of  the  wise  men  of 
(he   east.      Your   only   guarantee  for  surety  is  a   x-iijilanti' 

"  The  liirminulmm  Sivtinvlny  Ilalf-Uolidfty Guide;  withaM.ip.  liirmingbani : 
William  Walker,  31,  tlrcat  I'hiirles  Street. 
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Hortulus,  to  whose  guidance  I  have  committed  myself,  proposes  to 
do  the  Kttle  gardenpi-s  first.  Of  course  I  have  only  to  follow  my  leader. 
In  an  inconspicuous  lane,  we  enter  an  inconspicuous  door,  without 
name,  sign  or  other  indication  of  its  occupant  and  his  pursuits,  and 
discover  within  a  little  nursery,  whose  speciality,  is  azaleas  and 
camellias.  The  nurseryman  and  his  son  are  out,  leaving  the  wife 
alone  at  home.  Madame  speaks  neither  French  nor  English,  but 
Flemish  only,  which  is  Hebrew  to  us.  Hortulus  tries  his  French,  in 
vain.  I  try  bad  German,  which  I  have  occasionally  found  efficacious, 
just  as  peojjlo  make  themselves  intelligible  to  babies  by  negro  talk  ; 
but  iu  this  case  it  jjroves  an  utter  failure.  Madame  then  I'attles  out 
her  Flemish  louder  than  before,  to  make  us  understand  it  better, 
as  if  we  were  deaf ;  but  the  deafness  is  of  the  mind,  and  not  of 
the  ear.  We  are  about  to  retire,  when  a  hand-barrow  rumbles 
on  the  stones  in  the  lane,  and  stops.  She  seizes  us  by  the 
arms  to  retain  us,  vociferously  shouting  "  Kommen,  kommen, 
kommen ! "  or  some  similar  sound.  Immediately  enter  the 
father  and  son,  simple  workmen  shod  with  sabots.  The  sou  alone,  of 
these  three,  speaks  French ;  and  the  intellectual  mist  clears  up,  as 
as  if  the  sun  had   burst  through  a  London  fog.     Neither  of    our 

friends  has  the  slightest 

pretensions  to  be  master 

gardeners,  heads  of 
houses,  or  chiefs  of  horti. 
cultural  establishments. 
Themselves  are  the  only 
labourers  they  employ ; 
consequently,  they  are 
excellently  well  served. 
They  make  no  secret 
cither  of  their  manage, 
ment  or  their  manipu- 
lation. As  to  the  former, 
the  whole  surface-earth 
of  their  little  plot  of 
ground  is  annually 
thoroughly  renewed  with 
hearth  mould.  The  latter 
is  as  simple  as  fiddle- 
playing,  when  yon  are 
used  to  it.  Y'ou  have 
only  to  stick  and  fasten  a 
little  bit  of  this  upon  a 
little  bit  of  the  other,  iu 
such  a  way  that  it  shall 
grow,  and  grow  vigorously 
too,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
Look!  Acnt  ortwo  with 
the  knife,  an  opening  of  a 
cleft  with  a  bit  of  blunt 
stick,  and  a  binding  np 
the  wound  with  a  liga- 
ment. That's  all.  If  it 
were  longer  or  more 
elabor.ate,  how  could  wo 
turn  out  our  thousands 
of  camellias  and  azaleas 
inthegiven  time  ?  There 
are  only  twelve   months 

from  the  1st  of  .l.anuary 

to  the  31st  of  December. 
To  bo  sure  the  operation 
is  not  everything.  -A.i  battles,  after  "ulowing,  have  to  be  annealed 
iu  heat,  in  oveus,  s{)  these  jilants,  after  grafting,  must  bo 
itmifft'es  or  stifled,  under  glass  and  in  gieenhouses,  iu  an  atmosphere 
constantly  maintained  in  certain  tliermometrical  and,  .above  all, 
hygrometrical,  conditions.  I5nt  all  that,  like  the  grafting,  is  mere 
A  It  ('.  \vheu  you  ha\e  been  in  lln^  way  of  it  for  years. 

Hortulus  has  lung  kninvn  all  these  details,  but  I  have  not ;  so  he 
kindly  gives  me  time  to  inquire.  On  what  are  the  liner  kinds  of  (lower, 
ing  plants  grafted  ?  Well ;  that  depends.  The  common  evergreen 
spurge-laurel.  Daphne  lanreola,  serves  largely  as  a  stock  for  the 
choicer  and  rarer  species  and  varieties  of  Daphne.  You  see  the 
seedlings  in  i-ows,  established  iu  little  pots,  ready  to  receive  the  slips 
intended  to  metamorphose  their  individuality.  Young  acacia  plants 
perform  a  similar  duty  :  so  do  those  of  the  common  laburnum.  But 
they  are  not  the  speciality  of  this  particular  factory  of  flowering 
plants. 

Cuttings  of  the  singlo-flowercd  camellia  aro  struck  to  furnisli 
stocks  for  grafting  the  innumerable  doublc.flowered  varieties.  Cut. 
tings  of  the  double  kinds  iriH  strike  not  unfreqnently.  and  with  caro  ; 
but  they  make  less  thrifty  and  handsome  plants  thau  those  established 
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on  the  Tvilcling  stock— for  such  the  single  camellia  may  be  assumed 
to  be.  They  are  also  longer  in  becoming  fit  for  market ;  which  is 
all-important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  After  striking  root, 
the  camellia  cuttings  are  potted  off,  to  harden— such  little  infantile, 
baby-like  things  !  Can  it  be  possible  to  put  a  graft  on  such  a  straw- 
like  stem  as  that  ?  The  question  is  answered  by  a  practical  affirma- 
tive.  Here  are  some,  with  stems  no  bigger,  on  which  a  fresh  graft  is 
putting  forth  young  leaves. 

Double  camellias  are  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  season  when  they 
come  renders  them  so  welcome ;  but  I  have  a  weakness  for  the  single 
camellia,  because  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Caserta, 
near  Naples — may  it  still  be  continuing  to  iionrish  there — a  big  old 
bnsh  of  that  species— not  a  tree  with  a  stem,  but  a  regular 
bush — covered  with  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  scarlet  flowers. 
The  gi'ound  around  it  was  carpeted  with  red.  By  the  way, 
even  the  fallen  flowers  of  the  single  camellia  render  good  service 
to  bonqnet-makers.  They  last,  mounted,  without  fading,  several 
days. 

Indian  azaleas  are  treated  much  in  the  same  way,  except  that, 
after  the  graft  has  taken,  they  are  planted  without  pots  in  the  open 
ground,  to  be  potted  at  the  approach  of  autumn.  The  young  azaleas 
are  thus  raised  in  rows;  dutiful  pupils  {eUves  they  call  them),  who 
never  break  the  ranks,  nor  play  truant,  nor  disobey  orders.  And  it 
is  curious  to  see  choice  flowering  plants  considered  as  mere  merchau. 
dise,  manufactured  by  grafting  and  pricked  out  like  cabbage  plants, 
vegetable  live-stock  bred  and  propagated  for  popular  consumption. 
Patient  as  little  lambs  do  the  rooted  azalea  cuttings  wait  their  turn 
ready  to  receive  their  graft — the  training  which  is  to  fit  them  for 
their  future  course  of  life. 

These  small  special  nurseries  are  good  to  visit,  because  they  show 
how  certain  plants  (which  we  only  see  in  their  advanced  and 
flowering  state,  in  shops,  greenhouses,  and  exhibitions)  are  brought 
up  from  their  earliest  infancy.  They  also  disclose  the  life-routine 
of  a  very  worthy  class  of  persons,  who  rarely  work  isolated  or  alone, 
but  in  small  family  associations  or  partnerships,  such  as  father  and 
son  or  sons,  two  or  three  brothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  mother  and 
childi'eu.  The  month  of  August  is  the  time  when  they  expect 
their  customers'  visits,  and  for  these  they  prepare  during  the  whole 
previous  twelvemonth.  ISTeedless  to  say  that  ready  money  is  very 
acceptable,  and  exerts  considerable  influence  on  the  terms  of  a 
bargain.  For  most  things,  the  time  of  delivery  is  early  autumn, 
when  the  camellia  and  azalea  buds  are  well  set  and  apparent. 
Speaking  French,  as  most  of  them  do,  as  a  foreign  language — 
for  few  visitors  can  answer  "Yes"  to  their  eager  question,  "Do 
yon  speak  .Flemish?" — their  conversation  has  often  a  certain 
qnaintness. 

Some  of  these  humbler  horticultural  establishments  have  their 
approaches  and  entrances  so  undiscemible,  that  you  would  say 
they  intended  to  baffle  rather  than  invite  the  intrusion  of  strangers. 
"  It  must  be  somewhere  here,"  says  Hortulus.  "  Last  year  I  had 
difiiculty  in  flndiug  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  find  it  now." 
On  searching  close,  we  discover  a  sort  of  hole-in-the-wall  or  open 
sesame  trap-door,   defying   all   but   the  initiated  to   discover  and 

open  it 

"  Have  you  got  anything  new  this  year  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  Comme  (•a,.  Azaleas  frozen  in  spring,  comme  qa. 
Plenty  of  standard  laurnstinus,  comme  (ja,  if  you  want  them. 
Standard  sweet  bays,  comme  ^a,  the  biggest  of  them  gone  to  Russia. 
Never  have  enough  of  them  for  Russia,  comme  qa.  Variegated- 
leaved  plants,  comme  <;a,  the  fashion  ;  obliged  to  grow  them  comme 
(ja,  but  won't  last,  comme  9a." 

"  And  this  new-old  thing  ?  "  asks  Hortulus,  looking  at  me.  It 
was  a  George  the  Third  pelargonium,  a  hric-'l-irac  plant,  har- 
monising -ivith  perukes,  pigtails,  chintz  gowns,  and  silk  socks  that 
will  staud  alone  without  any  wearer  inside  to  support  them. 

"  Pelargonium  tricolor,  comme  5a.  You  like  it,  comme  9a.  Have 
only  seven  plants,  comme  9a ;  must  keep  one,  comme  9a.  Y'ou  can 
take  the  other  six,  comme  9a,  at  fifty  centimes  apiece,  comme  9a." 

Another  clever  individual,  who  has  been  a  botanical  collector 
in  his  day,  and  knows  what  tropical  forests  are,  instructs  us,  and 
at  the  same  amuses  us  by  pronouncing  all  the  mute  e's  in  his 
French. 

"  Doucement,  doucement ;  gently  over  the  stones.  If  you  go  so 
-  fast  you  won't  see  all  the  pretty  things  I  want  to  show  you.  Here  is 
a  new  fraxinelle,  another  species,  not  variety,  of  Dittany  of  Crete.  I 
have  it  quite  nouvellement.  Like  the  other,  the  vapour  around  it 
will  catch  fire  on  a  warm  summer's  evening.  I  often  do  it  for  my 
amusement.  Those  other  novelties  are  only  rubbish  ;  they  are  tont 
bonnement,  good  for  nothing  at  all.  That's  a  nice  elephant's  foot 
(Tamus  or  Testudinaria  elephantipes)  ;  but  I  am  expecting  some 
smaller  and  cheaper  ones.  Y^ou  know  they  get  them,  like  the  zamias, 
by   setting  fire    to   the   forests.     That    squat    euphorbia,   a   green 


candelabra  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  peg-top,  is  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old.  I  could  let  you  have  it  for  fifty  francs,  which  makes 
it  cost  only  threepence  a  year.  But  reellement  I  don't  care  to  part 
with  it,  as  I  brought  it  home  myself,  and  have  taken  great  care  of  it 
ever  since,  I  am  fond  of  it,  tres  naturellement." 

Some  pot  or  tub  plants,  like  carriage  horses,  go  in  pairs ;  and  the 
better  the  match,  the  higher  the  price  and  the  greater  unwillingness 
to  separate  them.  Indeed,  the  seller  will  never  part  them;  the 
buj'er  may  do  as  he  pleases,  pocketing  the  loss  and  prepared  for  the 
diminished  value  of  the  divided  companions.  To  be  perfect  pairs, 
plants  must  be  reared  as  such  from  their  earliest  infancy.  Like 
twin  children,  they  are  dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  fed  with  the 
same  food,  w^ashed  with  the  same  water,  have  their  hair  and  nails  cut 
on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  are  sent  out  of  doors 
and  put  to  bed  at  the  same  hour.  Many  pair  plants  have  an  almost 
indefinite  term  of  existence — myrtles,  sweet  bays,  cycases,  drac^nas, 
yuccas,  agaves,  bonaparteas,  cactuses,  euphorbias,  tree  and  other 
ferns,  laurustinuses  trained  with  a  head  and  a  stem.  Consequently, 
the  process  is  long,  occupying  years,  sometimes  lifetimes.  The  small 
horticulturists,  with  patient  labour,  devote  daily  attention  to  this 
class  of  nurslings,  and  assiduously  train  them  in  the  way  they  should 
grow. 

Unmatched  plants  belonging  to  this  category  are  comparatively 
cheap,  being  sometimes  to  be  had  for  half  what  they  would  fetch  if 
paired.  Their  owners  well  know  the  difliculty  of  providing  them 
with  a  mate  endowed  with  the  required  compatibility  of  dispositicn. 
This  repetition  of  forms  in  ornamental  plants  is  called  for  by  the 
architectural  requirements  of  terraces,  galleries,  and  greenhouses, 
which  must  have  vegetable  decorations,  like  statues  and  vases,  alike 
though  not  exactly  the  same.  Some  positions,  however,  ai'e  not 
symmetrical,  and  are  content  mth  one  attractive  botanical  specimen. 
Hortulus  wants  one  Araucaria  excelsa,  to  make  the  central  figure  in  a 
group.  We  find  a  beauty  in  a  large  establishment,  cheap,  because 
single.  It  was  either  taller  or  shorter  than  the  rest  of  its  carefully 
coupled  sisterhood  ;  and  it  stood  in  the  ranks,  commanding  admira- 
tion, for  sale,  like  an  unveiled  beauty  in  an  Oriental  slave  market. 
It  is  ours  at  once ;  entered  on  our  list  of  acquisitions  at  the  price 
demanded. 

But  there  are  slips  between  cups  and  lips.  Next  morning  comes  a 
billet-doux  from  the  very  regretful  horticulteur.  "  Exceedingly 
sorry,  but  my  brother  had  sold  in  the  morning  the  araucaria  you 
chose  in  the  afternoon,  without  my  knowing  it.  If  you  leave  it  to 
me,  I  will  select  another." 

No  you  won't.  We  smell  a  Gantois  trick.  The  get-off  may  be 
bosh,  or  it  may  not.  Has  your  brother,  perchance,  found  up  for  his 
plant  an  unsuspected  partner  on  the  premises  ?  Without  vouchsafing" 
an  answer,  we  go  elsewhere.  Soon  after  our  entry,  without  receiving 
a  hint,  the  proprietor  points  to  a  pyramidal  tuft  of  green. 

"Those  [are  my  unmatched  araucai'ias.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
them,  I  don't  know.     I  would  let  you  have  that  fine  fellow  for  five- 

and-twenty  francs ;  and  really  it  is " 

"  Bon !  Done  !  We'll  relieve  you  of  that  difficulty." 
They  say  that  few  women  marry  the  man  they  love.  Few  gardeners 
cultivate  the  plants  they  like  ;  they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  horti- 
culture de  convenanee,  as  their  fair  customers  are  compelled  to  make 
mariages  de  convenanee.  The  more  outspoken  amongst  the  fraternity 
avow  the  constraint  put  upon  their  aflrections. 

"  Is  it  not  assommant,  when  one  really  loves  good  plants,  to  be 
obliged  to  work  from  morning  till  night  at  producing  such  heaps  of 
rubbish  as  this,"  giving  the  pots  a  contemptuous  kick,  "  bedding-out 
stnfi:  by  the  train-load  and  the  milliard  ?  One  gets  sick  of  the  very 
sight  of  all  these  zonals,  nosegays,  iresines,  perillas,  and  the  rest  of 
the  lot.  It  is  for  ever  and  ever  the  same  balan9oire,  the  same 
boutique,  the  same  p)acotille  Now  and  then  a  good  new  thing,  or  a 
good  old  thing  renewed,  comes  in  to  vary  onr  monotonous  diet ;  but 
it  soon  either  disappears,  or  becomes  itself  one  of  the  monotonies. 
But  we  must  live ;  so  we  are  everlastingly  making  materials  for 
rubans  and  massifs.  I  have  a  few  nice  things  here,  which  I  keep 
more  for  myself  than  the  pnblic,"  coaxing  their  leaves  tenderly  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers ;  "  they  take  at  least  four  years  to  come  to 
this ;  and  then  if  I  try  to  sell  them  for  a  franc  and  a  half  each,  people 
scream  out  and  call  it  dear.  You  may  well  call  my  heliotrope  bushes 
ugly,  with  their  crooked  rough  stems  and  their  shabby  straggling 
heads  ;  but  they  have  helped  to  make  the  pot  boil  for  many  a  year. 
I  sell  the  flowers  wholesale  to  the  bouquet-makers,  and  in  winter 
they  fetch  remunerative  prices.  Ah!  If  I  were  only  rich,  I  would 
still  continue  to  be  horticulteur ;  but  then  I  would  grow  the  plants 
that  pleased  me,  and  not  be  the  slave  of  such  cochonnerie  as 
this." 

Another  contemptuous  kick  at  the  offending  bedders-out  concludes 
the  harangue.  We  retire,  leaving  the  giant  nurseries  for  inspection 
on  another  day. — All  ilie  Tear  Round. 
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WORKING  m  THE  HEAT. 

TriAT  a  tropical  climate  is  specially  trying  to  the  health  o£ 
Europeans  is  accepted  as  an  axiom.  Hence,  better  salaries  are 
offered  for  similiar  service  and  liigher  premiums  imposed  on  lives 
by  insurance  companies,  to  compensate  for  the  extra  risks  to  health 
and  dangers  to  life.  All  this  is  received  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
yet  singularly  enough  scarcely  any  note  is  made  of  the  danger  of 
working  in  the  heat  at  home.  Tropical  temperatures  are  only  held 
to  be  enervating  in  tropical  countries.  The  danger  of  working  in 
the  heat  at  home  is,  however,  greater  than  exposure  to  the  same 
temperature  abroad.  Sudden  changes  are  even  more  disastrous 
than  a  high  temperature.  A  whole  host  of  diseases  follow  the  track 
of  great  alternations  from  heat  to  cold.  These,  oft  repeated,  open 
up  the  citadel  of  life  to  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  And 
it  is  to  such  extreme  changes  that  horticulturists  are  particularly 
exposed.  In  winter  they  are  constantly  plunging  from  a  tropical 
into  an  artic  sea  of  air.  It  is  this  that  makes  them  the  natural 
victims  of  rheumatics,  with  its  racks  and  thumbscrews. 

The  evil  is  by  no  means  a  small  one,  neither  in  its  results  nor  the 
numbers  affected  by  it.  Every  day  the  area  covered  by  glass  is 
extending,  and  probably  one. half  of  it  is  used  to  furnish  tropical 
climates.  The  number  of  workers  in  the  heat  keeps  pace  with  this 
extension  of  glass.  Hence  the  importance  of  lessening'  the  risks. 
Much  work  must  be  performed  in  high  temperatures ;  but  by 
attention  to  the  following  simple  suggestions  the  amount  might 
be  greatly  lessened,  to  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
A  good  deal  of  the  work  might  be  done  in  cooler  places ;  the  tern, 
peratnre  of  the  houses  could  be  lowered  when  work  was  being 
done  in  them ;  the  coolest  part  of  the  day  chosen  for  hot 
work ;  and  the  workers  so  prepared  for  their  labours  as  to  be 
able  to  go  through  them  with  a  minimum  of  risk.  Much  horti- 
cultural work  is  portable.  All  plants  in  pots  are  of  this  character, 
and  the  cleaning,  training,  and  potting  of  these  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  done  in  the  heat  in  most  establishments. 
True,  plants  are  generally  removed  to^a  shed  for  potting ;  and  were 
sheds  are  lighted  and  warmed,  as  all  garden  ^vorkshops  should  be. 
there  are  good  reasons  why  all  cleaning,  training,  and  staking  should 
likewise  be  performed  out  of  the  house.  More  and  better  work  \\-ould 
be  done  in  less  time.  The  men  would  be  safe,  and  the  plants  could 
take  no  harm.  As  I  have  said,  the  temperature  of  the  houses  might 
often  be  lowered  with  perfect  safety  while  work  is  being  done  in 
them.  Take  for  instance  the  everyday  operations  of  shutting  up 
and  syringing  glass-houses  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  most  common 
practice  is  to  shut  up  first  and  syringe  afterwards.  The  consequence 
is  the  operators  are  subjected  to  a  Turkish  bath.  No  harm  whatever 
could  come  to  the  plants  by  reversing  this  order.  Syringe  first,  and 
shut  up  immediately.  The  plants  would  thus  have  their  bath,  and 
the  men  escape.  And  so  in  regard  to  thousands  of  other  matters.  If 
done  without  creating  draughts,  the  temperature  of  most  plant 
houses  may  be  considerably  lowered  while  neeessai'v  works  are  being 
performed  withodt  injury  to  the  plants  ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  operatives  were  taken  into  some  account 
in  our  hoth(nise  arrangements. 

Again,  by  choosing  the  cool  of  the  day  tor  housework,  there 
would  bo  much  less  working  in  the  heat.  Take  grape  thinning,  for 
example— what  a  melting  affair  it  is  at  noon  ;  but  in  the  eai'ly 
morning,  or  cool  of  the  evening,  it  is  a  real  delight  to  the  true 
gardener;  and  if  it  must  proceed  all  da}-  and  every  day  till  finished, 
an  artificial  cool  or  dull  day  can  be  made  by  thick  shading  and  an 
extra  amount  of  air.  The  latter  expedient  nuist  not,  however,  be 
carried  too  far,  lest  the  tender  grapes  get  a  chill  that  stunts  or  mars 
them  for  life.  But  hy  picking  out  dull  days  and  the  cool  portions  of 
hot  days,  drawing  out  the;  fires,  Ac,  cool  times  m.ay  generally  be 
made  or  found  for  the  doing  uf  ninst  irrcniovabU?  housework. 

Finally,  the  last  remedy  1  woidil  pruponnd  as  an  antidote  to  tho 
dangers  of  working  in  the  heat,  is  the  pre|iaf:itiim  of  the  worker  for 
his  work.  When  any  of  the  craft  are  called  to  India  how  careful  they 
are  about  their  kit  ;  they  choose  only  clothes  suitable  for  the  climate  ; 
but  at  home  who  thinks  of  these  things  ?  tho  consequences  are 
suffering  through  life,  premature  exhaustion,  a  i)ension  from  tho 
G.ardoiuTs'  Bcnevoh'ut  Institution,  or  a  total  colhipso  ;  and  all  thi.s 
often  for  want  of  tho  most  ordinary  prec:iution  to  preserve  health. 
There  is  oni^  protection  that  every  one  may  use — flannel  next  tho  skin  ; 
this  is  a  shield  of  safety  against  the  dangers  of  working  in  tho  heat. 

Years  ago  I  kiiew  a  young  man  whom  no  pei'suaaion  eonld  make 
to  wear  flannel.  Ho  laughed  at  all  coddling,  and  cai-ed  not  how  hot  or 
cold  his  work  might  ho.  He  thought  lightly  of  stepping  from  110' 
in  a  pine. stove  to  10'  on  the  faco  of  an  east  wall.  During  early 
spring  it  was  his  habit  to  go  from  house  to  house  syringing  stripped 
to  his  trousers.  (Jne  Icimmi  day  in  ^larch  hi'  came  forth  from  u  cucum- 
ber house  at  !)0' ;  the  biting  jMarcli  wind  struck  him  as  with  fingers 
of  ice.     His  underclothing,  wet  with  perapiration,  flapped  again.st  his 


back  like  a  snow  wreath,  at  the  same  moment  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
fixed as  if  a  sharp  spear  had  pierced  his  spine.  He  could  only  stand 
still  and  scream.  But  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  flannel,  aud 
he  has  worn  it  ever  since.  But  no  season  passeth  without  a  few 
shafts  sent  forth  from  the  old  enemy ,  lumbago.  Forewarned,  fore- 
armed. Would  that  the  rising  race  of  gardeners  would  look  thus  at 
the  matter.  Let  our  suiferings  suffice.  Why  should  their  lives  bo 
also  blighted  by  thoughtless,  reckless,  unnecessary  working  in  tho 
heat  ?  By  the  nse  of  flannel  and  extra  clothing  before  leaving  the 
heat  for  the  cold,  by  care  on  the  part  of  the  workers  themselves, 
and  the  exercise  of  forethought  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  masters, 
the  sufferings  borne  of  working  in  the  heat  may  be  escaped,  or 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits.  D.  Buuv. 


THE      AR  B_ORETU  M. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  TREES  EST  KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 
Three  large  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  have  just  died,  as  it  would 
appear,  from  mismanagement.  They  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road 
to  the  south  of  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine.  Their  destruction 
seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  men  employed  in  making  or 
gravelling  the  path,  their  collars  having  been  completely  buried  under 
the  gravel,  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  covered  to  a  con. 
siderable  depth.  By  such  a  process  the  destruction  of  a  tree  is, 
tolerably  certain,  though  the  well-knoivn  result  likely  to  follow  such 
an  operation  does  not  appear  to  have  foreshadowed  itself  to  those 
who  so  covered  up  the  trees.  The  authorities  appear  ashamed  of  the 
affair,  as  men  were  employed  during  the  whole  of  Wednesday  night 
(June  13th)  in  grubbing  them  up  and  removing  them  by  lamplight. 
These  ornaments  of  the  Gardens  are  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored ; 
but  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  whole  row  of 
fine  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  path  which  have  been  "  tarred  \rith  the 
same  brush,"  a  very  rough  one,  and  they  will  probably  share  tho 
fate  of  their  neighbours  that  have  perished,  unless  something  bo 
done  immediately  to  save  them  from  that  process  of  burying  alive, 
to  which  those  already  gone  have  succumbed. 

We  Cockneys,  though  we  may  not  know  so  much  about  foresting 
and  tree-culture  as  those  appointed  to  rule  over  our  public  parks  and 
gardens,  are  yet  very  proud  of  the  grand  forest  trees  that  supply  us  with 
sylvan  scenery  almost  in  the  heart  of  London  ;  and  their  destruction 
from  sheer  carelessness  gives  needless  pain  to  many  whose  country 
w.ilk  cannot  be  taken  farther  afield  than  the  parks  or  Kensington 
Gardens.  Great  regret  was  felt  at  the  death  of  the  noble  old  elms 
that  perished  in  consequence  of  their  long  imprisonment  in  the  first 
Crystal  Palace.  But  they  died  in  a  great  cause ;  that  of  the 
establishment  of  those  international  exhibitions  of  art,  and  of  scientific 
skill,  which  each  year  brings  us  into  more  friendly  communion  with 
our  Continental  neighbours. 

The  present  instance  in  Kensington  Gardens  has,  however,  no  such 
excuse;  there  are  no  "  extenuating  circumstances,"  and  it  is  to  b 
hoped   that   such   a   system   of  destruction  may  not  be  allowed 
extend  its  ravages.  W.  B.  L. 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON,  A.L.S. 
THE   SCUIU'IOX    SENNA    (tOUOXlLLA    K.MEKVs). 

Tilts  forms  a  very  elegant  loose  bush,  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  with  slenrlor  uiid  somewhat  decliimto  .'<lioots,  which 
rer|iiirc  flippiitaf  occiisionally  to  keep  tho  phviit  eoiiijiact.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Euroiie,  is  easily 
lucre iscd,  cither  by  seeds  or  by  iiiltiiigs,  thrives  well  in  any 
good  garden  soil  wlien  pl.accd  in  a  sunny,  sheltered,  and  rather 
dry  situation,  aud  was  first  introduced  in  1.506.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  on  the  young  shoots,  but  crowded  together  on  the 
other  parts.  They  are  pinnate,  ipiite  smooth,  and  more  or  less 
persistent,  or  sub-evergreen  in  mild  seasons.  The  leaflets  are 
sninU,  inversely  egg-shaped,  smooth,  and  in  three  or  four 
opposite  pairs,  wit^i  a  terminal  or  odd  one  at  the  ciul.  The 
(lowers  are  ])ea-shapcd,  and  produced  plentifully  in  twos  and 
threes,  on  loiigish,  slender,  axillary  peduncles.  They  are 
reddi.sh  extortmlly  before  opening,  but  bright  yellow  when 
fully  expanded,  !ind  the  two  forms  being  mixed  together  on  tho 
plant  wlKMi  in  flower  in  Jlay  and  June,  produce  a  veiy  fine 
clVect.  The  plant,  however,  keeps  on  Howering  more  or  less 
utitil  the  end  of  September,  if  in  a  vigorous  state.  The  legmne, 
or  pod,  is  rather  more  cylindrical  than  Hattened,  and,  when 
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ripe,  separated  into  one-seeded  joints.  The  Scorpion  Senna 
is  well  suited  for  forming  small  ornamental  hedges,  as  it 
stands  clipping  well,  and  continues  producing  its  flowers  in 
succession  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 


THE   DOWNY   SPIH^A   {SPIE.I:A  TOJSDENTOSA). 

This  forms  a  somewhat  erect  bush,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  which  flowers  more  or  less  from  July  to  October,  but  i]i 
greatest  perfection  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  native  of 
Canada  (on  mountains),  and  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
about  the  Columbia,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1814.  This 
handsome  shrub  thrives  best  in  a  light  rich  soil  and  fully 
exposed  situation,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection. 
The  leaves  are  of  various  shapes,  some  being  ovate  or  elliptic, 
and  unequally  or  coarsely  serrated,  while  others  are  oblong- 
lanceolate  nearly  entire,  or  with  only  a  few  serratures  towards 
the  apex,  but  all  are  furnished  with  vei-y  short  tomentum  and 
light  green  on  the  upper  surface,  while  the  underside  is 
densely  coated  and  quite  white  in  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  small,  deep  red,  and  densely  crowded  together  m  com- 
pound terminal,  oblong,  blunt,  erect  racemes  or  panicles,  with 
the  stamens  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla.  The  racemes  and 
young  shoots  are  coated  with  a  short  dense  tomeutxim  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour ;  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  triangular 
and  deflesed,  with  the  carjpels  spreading  in  different  directions. 
This  kind  is  the  same  as  Spirtea  Douglasii. 

Seaside  Planting. — I  have  succeeded  in  growing  the  Aleppo  pine  (Finns 
halepensis)  Ivom  seeds  brought  from  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,  opposite 
Cannes,  where  this  pine  grows  with  its  roots  down  to  the  salt  -water,  and  where 
it  withstands  the  most  terriJfic  sea  gales  without  seeming  a  bit  the  worse  for 
them.  Those  who  wish  to  plant  near  the  sea  should  plant  as  follows  :  Pinus 
halepensis,  Corsican  pine,  Pinus  insignis,  Pinus  austriaca,  Picea  nobilis, 
Cupressus  macrocarpa. — C.  Dawn,  Ireland. 

Donble-flowered  Peaches. — Peach  trees  with  double  blossoms  cannot  well 
be  too  highly  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  The  following  varieties  of 
them  exist  at  the  Museum,  Paris,  viz.,  double  white,  camelha  flowered,  pink 
flowered  (dianthidora)  rose  flowered,  scarlet  flowered,  a  new  and  very  pretty 
striped  variety,  another  called  versicolor,  one  of  Asiatic  origin  called  Peach  of 
Ispahan,  and  the  common  European  double  kind.  We  may  remark  that  in  form 
the  last  is  different  from  the  preceding  ones  ;  in  fact,  it  resembles  greatly  our 
indigenous  peaches. — ISd.  Andre. 


STEIKB  OF  THE  LONDON  MARKET-GARDEN 
LABOURERS. 
WiDESPKEAD  dissatisfaction  has  broken  out  among  the  men  and 
women  who  work  in  the  market  gardens  round  London,  jaarti- 
cularly  in  the  south  and  south-western  districts.  They  are  on 
strike  at  Isleworth  and  some  other  places.  These  men  receive 
on  an  average  15s.  per  week,  some  more  some  less ;  and  the  fore- 
men, so  called,  get  generally  20s.  per  week  ;  women,  of  whom  a 
great  number  are  employed,  receive  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  week  in 
summer,  and  6s.  in  winter.  The  men  demand  an  advance  of 
from  2s.  to  3s.  a  week,  or  an  average  of  18s.,  payment 
for  overtime,  and  to  quit  work  at  four  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 
The  women's  demands  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men,  except 
that  their  wages  are  only  to  be  10s.  a  week.  Several  meetings 
have  been  held  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  some  of  the 
employers  do  not  object  to  the  terms  asked;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  others  stand  out  firmly  against  them.  The  effect  of 
this  strike  is  already  beginning  to  be  felt  both  by  seller  and 
consumer — the  former  cannot  get  his  goods  to  market,  while 
the  latter  has  to  pay  more  for  the  diminished  amount  that 
finds  its  way  there.  Considering  the  loss  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, let  us  hope  that  some  speedy  arrangement  may  be 
arrived  at  which  shall  be  alike  satisftctory  to  masters  and 
men. 


Incendiarism  in  a  Market  Garden. — At  about  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  an  alarming  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Norris,  market  gardener,  Sion  HUl,  near  Brentford,  doing 
damage  to  the  extent  of  between  £300  and  £400.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  It  appears  that  the  garden 
.  labourers  and  women  have  been  on  strike  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  higher  wages,  several  meetings  haying  been  held,  and  some  of 
the  employers  who  decline  to  give  the  money  demanded  have 
received  anonymous  letters  by  post  threatening  to  destroy  their 
premises  by  setting  fii-e  to  them.  The  Brentford  and  Isleworth 
engines  were  shortly  on  the  spot,  but  the  building,  containing  garden 
tools  and  baskets,  was  entirely  consumed.  At  a  meetino-  of  the 
Brentford  Fire  Brigade  on  Saturday  it  was  resolved  to  keep  two 
firemen  on  duty  during  the  pending  strike. 


THE  LOWER  GROUNDS,  ASTON. 
Ouu  public  gardens  must  wake  np,  or  their  laurels  may  be 
snatched  from  them.  Of  all  the  sluggish  institutions  the 
slowest  is  the  botanic  garden,  where  not  supported  by  the 
Government.  There  is  no  reason  why  botanic  gardens  should 
not  be  self-supporting ;  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
attractive  to  all  classes.  But  they  are  not  so.  Why.?  Because 
the  character  of  the  bodies  which  govern  them  is  such  as  to 
stifle  all  originality  and  boldness  of  resou.rce  in  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  garden.  Able  and  energetic  humanity  is  rarel}' 
moulded  on  a  plan  which  makes  it  possible  to  do  good  work 
and  earn  the  toleration  of  all  the  members  of  a  committee  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Lower  Grounds  at  Aston  are  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  hy  an  individual,  beginning  with  few  or  no  advantages, 
in  the  formation  of  a  garden,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
is  a  public  one.  About  eight  years  ago  the  Aston  Lower 
Ground,  was,  as  far  as  gardening  is  concerned,  a  waste ;  now 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  the  country  for 
both  spring  and  surmner  plants.  The  owner,  Mr.  Quilter, 
who  opens  it  to  the  public  for  payment,  has  gone  into  gardening 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  his  stock  of  hardy  spring  flowers 
and  series  of  houses  for  the  propagation  of  bedding  plants,  and 
his  fine  collection  of  sub-tropical  plants  and  palms,  would 
surprise  many  of  those  accustomed  to  our  largest  places. 

These  gardens  are  so  popular  with  the  people  of  i3irmingham 
and  the  district  that  on  Whit-Monday  nearly  16,000  persons 
paid  to  enter  them.  The  main  attraction  was  the  display  of 
spring-flowering  plants,  which  were  then  in  all  their  glory. 
As  an  example  of  formal  colour  in  the  flower-garden,  the 
result  wasjnost  striking,  and  the  number  of  plants  employed 
enormous.  The  appearance  of  the  spring  flowers  here  on 
Whit-Monday  bore  witness  to  their  supreme  importance  in 
our  ornamental  gardens.  The  frost  of  the  previous  Saturday 
was  such  as  to  blacken  and  destroy  the  young  spray  of  hardy 
forest  trees,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  icy  showers  of  the 
month  were  most  destructive.  Yet  the  pansies,  daisies, 
violets,  forget-me-nots,  and  other  dwarf  spring-flowering 
subjects  employed,  were  as  rich  with  brilliant  unsoiled  colour 
as  the  most  carefully  tended  exhibition  jilants. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  a  garden  evidently 
designed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  masses,  such  a  step  in 
advance  should  be  taken.  When  it  pays  Mr.  Quilter  to  rival 
the  slopes  of  Cliveden  and  Belvoir  with  his  many  thousand 
spring]flowers,  and  when  the  Black  Country  holiday  visitors  to 
his  garden  see  for  a  few  pence  the  "  sub-tropical  plants  "  we 
have  hitherto  considered  only  possible  in  Battersea — favoured 
garden  of  the  State — it  is  probable  we  are  approaching  a  period 
when  public  gardens  of  a  high  order  will  be  created  for  and 
supported  by  the  large  populations  of  our  great  cities. 

In  a  field  adjoining  Mr.  Quilter's  garden  the  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  takes  place.  There 
would  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  character  Mr.  Quilter  has 
endeavoured  to  impart  to  his  grounds,  than  that  the  Society 
should  elect  to  hold  its  exhibition  in  them.  Here  during 
the  exhibition  week,  a  novel  combination  of  spring  and  siimmer 
flowers  will  be  seen.  Mr.  Quilter,  who  plants  spring  flowers 
on  a  vast  scale,  quite  expected  to  have  them  removed  and 
replaced  by  the  summer  flowers.  But  the  season  being  so  wet  and 
cold,  several  of  the  most  important  classes  of  spring  flowers, 
as  for  example,  pansies  and  daisies,  looked  as  well  in  the  early 
days  of  June  as  they  had  previously  done,  and  Mr.  Quilter 
determined  to  let  them  remain.  The  result  is  that  at  present 
half  the  garden  is  brilliantly  embellished  with  hardy  spring 
and  early  summer  flowering  plants,  while  the  rest  is  planted 
with  summer  flowers.  Here  and  there  among  the  pansies, 
&c.,  tufts  of  Cannas  may  be  seen,  braving  successfully  the 
rigours  of  a  harsh  and  cold  season. 


The  Parks  in  Paris. — The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  recovering  its  beauty  now ; 
even  about  the  gates  of  the  Porte  Maillot  and  Avenue  de  I'Imperatrice,  where 
its  appearance  was  so  terribly  marred  ;  the  brilUantiy  green  shoots  are  rising 
rapidly,  and  make  a  pretty  fringe  to  the  wood,  unequal  as  that  green  fringe  is  to 
the  cool,  thick  shade  of  chestnut  trees  one  used  to  plunge  directly  into  on  enter- 
ing the  gates.  The  gates  themselves  have  been  put  up  again,  aud  a  little  chalet 
built  in  the  place  of  the  levelled  lodges.  During  the  sunny  afternoon  parties  of 
children  went  through  the  green  grove  of  infant  trees,  just  a  little  taller  than 
they,  picking  the  seed  grasses  and  flowers  that  spring  lip  in- quantities  on  the 
cleared  groimd,  and  the  scene  made  the  prettiest  spring  picture  imaginable. 
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(dtjkestg  the  present  week.) 
by  oue  special  reporter. 


PEIVATE  GAEDENS. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. — In  order  to  keep  our  conserva- 
tories  gay  with  flowering  plants,  large  hard-wooded  plants  in  pots 
are  moved  to  some  sheltered  place  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months.  Some  of  the  most  effective  of  them  are  also  turned  out  into 
the  sub-tropical  garden.  The  prevailing  vegetation  indoors  now  con. 
sists  of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  late  Calceolarias,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  &c.  Besides  these,  baskets  ornamented  with  Lobelias, 
Tropa3olums,  Ferns,  Tradescantias,  variegated  grasses,  and  even 
Begonias,  are  liberally  employed  as  objects  of  indoor  decoration. 
Plants  of  Achimenes  in  pans,  staked  out  rather  broadly,  are  placed 
in  shady  parts  of  the  conservatory  ;  Gloxinias  in  pots  are  likewise 
now  brought  into  this  structure  and  are  placed  in  positions  in  which 
their  foliage  can  be  kept  dry  and  their  flowers  shaded  from  direct 
sunlight. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Frames  that  have  been  occupied  by  Calceo- 
larias and  similar  plants,  have  a  few  inches  of  the  mould  thrown  out, 
and  replaced  by  a  good  rich  compost,  in  which  Vegetable  Marrows 
are  planted.  Chrysanthemums  are  now  freely  exposed,  shifted 
according  to  their  requirements,  stopped,  syringed,  and  occasionally 
turned,  to  prevent  one-sidedness.  A  few  Verbenas  are  still  kept  in 
pots  in  gentle  heat,  to  furnish  cuttings  to  replace  such  plants  as 
become  exhausted  before  the  autumn.  Hollyhocks  from  seed  ai'e 
potted  singly,  and  set  in  cold  frames,  others  are  being  increased 
from  sideshoots,  and  placed  in  similar  positions.  Calceolarias  sown 
in  pans  of  light  soil,  have  a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  thehi ;  they 
are  then  set  on  a  gentle  hotbed  and  shaded. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrutobery. — The  sudden  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  weather  has  forwarded  bedding-out  wonder- 
fully. All  the  commoner  kinds  of  summer  decorative  plants  have 
been  put  out,  and  now  sub-tropical  gardens  occupy  attention.  In 
the  case  of  Alternantheras,  screens  of  canvas  are  put  up,  so  as  to 
prevent  too  strong  sunshine  from  injuring  them.  After  planting,  a 
good  soaking  of  water  is  given,  and  evaporation  is  prevented  by 
mulching,  as  it  were,  with  some  dry  earth.  Roots  of  Hyacinths, 
TuUps,  Anemones,  Eanunculuses,  &c.,  are  being  lifted,  dried,  and 
stored,  or  planted  in  the  reserve  ground,  and  the  open  space  that 
has  been  occupied  by  them  is  filled  with  summer-flowering  plants. 
Pinks  and  Carnations  in  beds  are  neatly  staked,  and  the  surface  of 
the  soil  kept  clean  and  loose.  Pyrethrums  are  also  supported  by 
single  stakes.  Where  flowers  of  these  are  wanted  in  autumn,  they 
are  cut  down  and  allowed  to  start  afresh. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department.— Pines  receive  little  shading,  but 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  given,  and  a  very  humid  atmosphere  main- 
tained by  sprinkling  the  paths,  walls,  and  beds  with  water.  To  the 
roots  of  swelling  Pines  a  little  weak  manure  water  is  given.  Shutting 
up  early  saves  fire  heat.  Unproductive  plants  are  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  their  bails  and  roots  are  reduced,  and  they  are  repotted  into 
smaller  pots  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  with  a  close  moist  tem- 
perature. Vines  relieved  of  their  fruit  are  induced  by  every  means 
to  ripen  their  wood.  Such  as  are  ripening  fruit  are  kept  a  little 
drier  than  ordinary,  whilst  such  as  are  only  swelling  enjoy  a  humid 
atmosphere.  Pot  vines  receive  a  little  manure  water.  Late  vines 
have  a  little  fire  heat  when  in  flower. 

Hardy  Fruit  and  Kitchen  Garden.— The  young  shoots  of 
fruit  trees  on  walls  are  being  tied  in,  so  as  to  get  better  ripened  and  in 
order  that  they  may  not  obstruct  light  and  air  from  the  fruit.  Where 
too  many  young  shoots  are  coming  up  in  the  middle  of  fruit  bushes 
they  are  removed.  Frames  are  being  erected  amongst  Strawberry 
plantations,  which  will  be  covered  over  with  herring  nets,  to  keep  off 
birds.  A  good  deluge  of  sewage  or  manure  water  is  given  to  them, 
but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  stimulants  will  be  discon- 
tmued.  Strawberries  on  warm  borders  exposed  to  the  midday  sun 
have  already  produced  fruit.  Supports  are  being  placed  amongst 
Gooseberry  and  Raspberry  bushes  intended  to  be  kept  for  dessert,  so 
that  the  nets  may  be  placed  on  them  at  any  time.  The  main  crop 
of  potatoes  is  being  earthed  up,  and  in  the  alleys  between,  Scotch 
Kales  or  Broccoli  are  planted,  and  at  the  same  time  well  watered. 
Turnips  are  again  sown,  bat  where  obtainable  from  the  flelds 
no  more  sowings  of  these  are  made  in  the  garden.  Carrots 
and  Beet  are  being  thinned.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera  are  also 
gone  over  and  thinned.  Leeks  from  March  sowings  are  being 
transplanted.  Another  sowing  of  onions  is  being  made  in  four-feet 
wide  beds,  for  drawing  when  young  for  salading.  The  main  spring 
sowings  are  cleaned,  thinned,  and  where  sprinklings  of  Carrots  or 
Lettuces  were  also  sown  vi-ith  them  they  are  removed  as  they  become 
fit  for  use.      Tomatoes  are  planted  out  against  the  foot  of  walls, 


leaving  little  basins  around  theii'  base  to  retain  water.  Early  Peas 
are  now  podding  freely,  and  later  sowings  promise  a  good  succes- 
sion. Mildew  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  but  this  malady  is 
guarded  against  by  drawing  the  earth  to  the  plants  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  moisture,  dryness  being  a  fruitfid  source  of 
that  evil.  A  sowing  of  the  Auvergne  Pea  is  being  made  for  late 
autumn  use,  as  is  also  the  latest  main  crop  of  Beans,  and 
advancing  crops  earthed  up  and  pinched.  Regular  successions  of 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  are  being  made,  and  the  latter 
staked.  A  sowing  of  Orach  and  Lamb's  Lettuce  is  being  made. 
Successional  sowings  of  Lettuce,  Radishes,  and  other  small  salads 
are  being  put  in  on  cool  shady  spots.  Fresh  plantations  of  New 
Zealand  Spinach  are  being  made  in  lines,  the  seedlings  are  thinned 
to  a  proper  distance  apart,  say  twelve  inches,  and  the  refuse  used 
for  transplanting.  Asparagus  cutting  is  given  over  for  a  season. 
Work  in  the  kitchen  garden  consists  mostly  in  the  destruction  of 
the  weeds  and  loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


SrURSBRIES. 
Indoor  Department.^Bright  weather,  like  that  with  which 
we  are  now  favoured,  causes  an  extra  quantity  of  shading  to  be 
applied  to  glass  houses;  which  are  much  more  shaded,  as  a  rule, 
than  those  of  private  gardens,  the  main  object  being  to  produce 
young  growth  and  increase  the  size  of  the  plants  irrespective  of 
flowers.  Plants  of  Cyanophyllum,  Sphasrogyne,  Medinilla,  &c.,  as 
they  fill  their  pots  with  roots  get  another  small  shift,  and  are  kept  in 
a  damp,  warm  house ;  and  they  are  frequently  syringed,  and  their 
foliage  preserved  from  being  broken  or  deformed.  Sanchezia  nobilis 
is  also  shifted  as  required,  and  the  leaves  occasionally  sponged, 
using  water  in  which  soft-soap  has  been  dissolved.  Costus  elegans 
is  not  supplied  very  liberally  with  water  unless  growing  freely. 
Alocasia  macrorhiza  and  metallica  are  being  repotted  and  kept  in 
a  moist,  warm  house  ;  some  people  keep  them  standing  on  inverted 
pots  over  a  water-tank.  Caladiums  are  repotted  as  they  require 
it,  and  kept  densely  shaded.  Young  Dracaenas,  from  pieces 
of  the  root  and  stem,  are  potted  singly  and  kept  for  a  time  in 
close  frames  in  the  propagating  pit. 

Outdoor  Department. — Outside  work  consists  chiefly  in  clean- 
ing the  ground,  and  in  watering  newly-transplanted  shrubs,  also 
herbaceous  plants  in  beds.  Young  fruit  trees  are  being  trained  and 
superfluous  shoots  removed.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  displacing 
of  suckers  both  from  roots  and  stems.  Fruit  bushes,  unless  grown 
for  training  purposes  on  walls  or  as  espaliers,  have  all  central  shoots 
displaced.  From  young  Raspberry  bushes,  the  weakest  shoots  are 
removed.  Cuttings  of  Aucuba,  Box,  Holly,  &c.,  inserted  under  hand- 
lights  a  year  ago  last  autumn,  are  now  being  lifted,  potted  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  placed  for  a  time  in  well  shaded  cold  frames. 
The  compost  used  for  them  is  a  strong  yellow  loam  mixed  with  a 
little  well-rotted  manure  and  sand. 


MARKET  GARDENS. 
During  the  cold  damp  weather  which  we  had  in  May,  the  hardier 
vegetable  crops  grew  well,  but  those  of  a  more  tender  character,  such 
as  French  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes, 
suffered  considerably.  French  Beans  have,  however,  now  started  in 
earnest,  and  are'  progressing  admirably ;  as  are  also  other  crops. 
Asparagus,  owing  to  the  weather,  has  been  more  meagre  than  usual 
this  year,  but  strong  crowns  nevertheless  continue  to  yield  good 
cuttings.  Seedling  Asparagus  is  coming  up  nicely,  and  is  encouraged 
by  being  kept  clean  and  frequently  stirred ;  last  year's  sowings  that 
were  transplanted  this  spring  are  now  strong  ;  three-year  old 
plantations  have  been  yielding  heads  for  table  this  spring.  When  an  old 
plantation  is  to  be  broken  up,  it  is  cut  from  as  long  as  marketable  heads 
will  pay  for  the  trouble.  Main  crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts  have  now 
been  planted.  Savoys  are  planted  in  lines  between  fruit  bushes,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  well  watered.  Cabbages  are  planted  if  necessary ; 
but  most  of  that  kind  of  work  having  been  done  during  the  damp 
weather,  no  more  is  done  at  present  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
except  perhaps  in  sheltered  places,  such  as  between  lines  of  fruit 
bushes  or  under  trees.  Sprouting  Broccoli,  of  which  the  principal 
winter  supply  consists,  is  being  planted  between  rows  of  bushes. 
A  few  Lettuces  are  sown  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  Globe  Artichokes 
are  supplying  heads  abtmdantly ;  the  ground  is  hoed,  and  in  some 
cases  a  mulching  of  litter  is  applied.  Ridges  in  course  of  formation  for 
Celery  are  at  present  being  cropped  -svith  Endive  or  Lettuce.  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  and  Beet,  continue  to  be  thinned.  To  the  last  transplanted 
crop  of  Leeks  a  good  watering  is  given,  and  the  soil  afterwards  hoed. 
Tomatoes  are  being  planted  out  about  three  feet  apart.  Vegetable 
MaiTows  are  fuUy  exposed  throughout  the  day,  especially  such  as  are 
established.  Failures  are  made  good  from  reserve  stock.  Frame 
Cucumbers  receive  plenty  of  air  throughout  the  day,  and  some  litter 
is  shaken  over  the  glass  to  act  as  a  shade. 
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"  This  ia  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aki  itself  is  Natuee." — Shakespeare. 


jSrOTICE. 
The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  THE  GARDEN  will  be  PuhUshed  early  in 
July,  and  wUl  contain  an  Orig-inal  Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  London, 
a  memoir  of  whose  life,  by  his  friend,  Noel  Humphreys,  is  commenced 
in  the  present  number. 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  JOBDT  CLAUDIUS  LOUDON. 

BY  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

The  name  and  works  of  Johu  Claudius  Loudou  are  destined 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  British  horticulture,  as  one 
in  which  a  new  and  more  rigorous  life  was  breathed  into  it. 
No  single  mind  and  hand  ever  tugged  so  laboriously  and 
successfully  at  the  chariot  of  progress  in  that  important 
section  of  human  art  as  those  of  the  man  whose  career  forms 
the  subject  of  this  too  imperfect  memoir.  The  heartytoil  in 
the  cause  which  he  made  the  main  and  almost  sole  business  of 
his  life  was  unceasing.  To  him,  however,  neither  the  mental 
or  bodily  wear  and  tear  of  such  unceasing  labour  formed  any 
real  trial  or  ti'ouble.  Ho  thoroughly  enjoyed  both;  and,  as 
Goethe  said  of  the  motions  of  the  stars,  "  without  haste,  and 
without  rest"  ('' olina  hast,  ohne  rasf"),  he  steadfastly  pur- 
sued the  noble  task  he  had  sot  himself,  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
difficulties,  to  the  very  last.  Unlike  most  of  his  northern 
countrymen  he  did  not  possess  the  sinewy  fi'ame  of  the  hardy 
sons  of  Scotland.  His  muscular  development  was  compara- 
tively feeble,  and  one  arm  was,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career, 
irremediably  crippled  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  But  the 
mind  was  a  vigorous  one,  and  remained  so  to  the  last.  He  died, 
so  to  say,  in  harness,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  dictating  matter 
to  his  amanuensis.  His  death,  in  fact,  took  place  standing  on 
his  feet,  for  when  a  sudden  change  was  seen  to  take  place  in 
his  countenance,  and  he  was  laid  upon  a  couch,  it  was  seen 
that  life  was  already  extinct,  and  that  he  had,  in  fact,  died 
standing. 

I  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  Jlr.  London  till  the  later 
part  of  his  career,  but  after  his  marriage  (with  a  family  con- 
nection of  my  mother's)  I  saw  him  very  constantly,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  one  of  the  most  high- 
minded  and  generally  capable  men  I  ever  knew.  His  keen 
intellect  was  entirely  unshackled  by  prejudices  of  any  kind, 
and  his  liberalism  had  consec(uently  the  true  ring  of  the  bright 
inirc  metal  of  advanced  thought.  But  his  truly  humane, 
charitable,  and  kindly  disposition  made  him  ever  toleranl  of 
the  opinions  of  others  less  advanced  than  himself ;  for  however 
harshly  or  invetoratcly  obsolete  dogmas  were  urged  in  his 
jircsence,  he  never  retorted  in  a  similar  strain,  and  was 
always  open  to  conviction  when  matter  was  adduced  which  he 
had  not  before  apijreciatcd  at  its  just  value. 

I  have  gathered  the  following  tacts  connected  with  his  early 
career  partly  from  his  own  recollections,  which  he  often 
communicated  to  mc  in  long  after-dinner  talks  (in  which 
he  was  always  a  charming  interlocutor),  and  partly  from  the 
short  memoir  which  his  late  widow  drew  up  and  printed  for 
private  circulation  shortly  after  his  death. 

John  Claudius  Loudon  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  April  1783, 
at  Cambuslang,  Lanarkshire,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother's 
only  sister,  whoso  son.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  his  earnest  endeavours  to  convert  and 
instruct  the  Hindoos.  John  Claudius,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  was  the  eldest  of  a  numerous  family.  His 
father,  a  successful  farmer,  resided  at  Kerse  Hall,  near  Gogar, 
a  few  miles  from   Ediuburgli      He  was   a  man   of  superior 


natural  intelligence  and  considerable  infonnatiou  ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  unmistakable  aptitude  of  his  son  John  foi' 
acquu-ing  knowledge,  determined  that  he  should  have  every 
possible  advantage  in  his  education.  One  great  deficiency, 
however,  existed — John  Claudius  took  no  delight  in  the 
acquirement  of  languages.  To  Latin  and  Greek  he  had  an 
insuperable  aversion;  and  even  the  study  of  the  modern 
tongues  was  exceedinglj-  irksome  to  him.  This  was  a  great 
discouragement  to  his  parents  ;  but  his  father,  being  very 
anxious  that  he  should  at  all  events  know  French  well,  had 
a  master  over  from  Edinburgh  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  him  that  language  ;  but  the  result  was  extremely 
unsuccessful.  The  recalcitrant  pupil  deeply  regretted  in 
after  life  his  obstinate  opposition  to  such  studies  during 
his  early  years;  and  in  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  re- 
marked, on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  he  thought  it  was 
his  impatient  greed  for  abstract  knowledge  which  made  him 
so  averse  to  spending  his  time  in  the  study  of  any  dialect 
in  which  such  knowledge  happened  to  have  been  originally 
given  to  the  world.  He  used  to  say  it  was  his  idea,  as  a  boy, 
that  "all  the  best  works  of  all  time  and  all  countries  had 
been  well  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  that  he 
then  felt  that  while  labouring  to  "acquire  even  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  a  single  country,  he  could, 
and  did,  absorb  the  ci-eam  and  substance  of  the  literature  of 
many." 

In  addition  to  his  deeply-indulged  passion  for  general  reading, 
a  natural  taste  for  landscape  gardening  began  to  show  itself  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  he  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  in 
planning  mmiatm-e  walks  and  beds  in  a  small  piece  of  ground 
which  his  father  had  given  to  him  for  a  garden.  So  keen  was 
his  early  enthusiasm  to  obtain  seeds,  out  of  the  usual  routine, 
to  sow  in  it,  that  he  made  many  childish  sacrifices  in  order  to 
gratify  his  anxious  wishes  in  that  direction.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  jar  of  tamarinds  arrived  from  an  uncle  in  the  AYest 
Indies,  he  gave  the  other  children  the  whole  of  his  share  of  the 
fruit,  on  condition  that  he  should  have  all  the  seeds.  He  was 
very  fond  of  telling  the  story  of  the  tamarind  seeds  in  his 
after  life,  and  sometimes  with  a  sly  and  humorous  object  in 
view.  I  recollect  that  on  a  special  occasion,  after  one  of  the 
pleasant  dinners  in  Porchester  Ten-ace,  on  a  particular  day, 
when  a  small  specimen  plate  of  a  fine  new  cherry  was  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  dessert,  that  Mr.  Loudon  introduced 
the  subject  of  his  early  enthusiasm  for  gardening,  by  telling 
the  tamarind  story.  Mr.  Kepton,  the  son  (or  nephew)  of  the 
well-known  landscape  gardener,  was  present,  who  immediately 
boasted  of  quite  a  kindred  enthusiasm  in  the  same  cause; 
upon  which  Mr.  Loudon  laughingly  cornei-ed  him,  as  the 
Americans  have  it,  by  demanding  the  four  delicious  cherries 
on  Mr.  Eepton's  plate,  promising  him  faithfully  that  ho 
should  have  the  stones  to  plant  in  his  garden.  His  little 
saUies  of  this  kind  were  always  highly  relished,  as  my 
genial  old  friend  did  not  generally  go  in  for  the  part  of 
"  funny  man,"  and  was  uo  friend  to  practical  joking  of  any 
kind. 

AVhile  yet  a  youth  in  point  of  years,  he  was  sent  to  reside 
with  an  uncle  in  Edinburgh,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  made 
to  attend  regularly  the  classes  at  the  public  school,  and 
possibly  be  induced  by  the  force  of  emulation  to  attend  to 
those  studies  which  had  hitherto  repelled  him,  especially  the 
acquirement  of  languages.  The  desired  effect  was  to  some 
extent  ijroduccd.  He  overcame  his  prejudice  against  the  utility 
of  Latin,  in  which  ho  soon  made  good  progress,  as  well  as  in 
arithmetic  and  drawing.  He  also  regularly  attended  lectures 
on  botany  and  chemistry,  making  copious  notes,  illustrated  by 
spirited  pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  were  still  in  existence  at 
the  time  I  know  him.  He  was  induced  to  study  French  at  the 
same  period,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  by  a 
little  occurrence  which  I  have  often  heard  him  describe.  His 
uncle,  being  an  amateur  of  fine  prints,  was  one  dav  showing  a 
remarkable  engraving  to  a  friend,  and  the  title  being  in 
French,  he  called  upon  his  nephew  to  translate  it  for  them. 
This  he  was  unable  to  do  ;  and  the  boyish  mortification  which 
he  felt  on  that  occasion,  the  bitterness  of  which  he  never 
forgot,  as  ho  used  to  tell,  made  him  determine  to  use  every 
effort  to  acquire  the  French  language.  After  that  resolution  ho 
did  so;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  paying  his  master  himself 
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out  of  mouey  -wliioli  he  received  for  a  t:-anslation  from  the 
French  made  for  a  periodical.  In  order  to  keep  up  his 
practice  in  the  newly-acquired  tongue,  he  resolved  to  keep  his 
journal  (which  he  commenced  at  thirteen  and  continued 
regularly  for  thirty  years)  in  that  language.  He  also  studied 
Italian  with  some  success  at  the  same  period.  But  although 
he  thus  got  over  his  earlier  feeling  with  regard  to  "  the  loss 
of  time  "  incurred  in  learning  languages,  the  studies  he  took 
most  delight  in,  were  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  handwriting  and 
the  drawing  of  landscape.  So  great  was  the  proficiency  he 
acquired  in  the  first  named  of  these  studies,  that  his  master, 
Mr.  Paton,  whose  daughter  became  so  famous  as  a  singer, 
prophesied,  in  a  complimentary  letter  to  his  father,  that  Master 
John  would  become  one  of  the  best  caligraphers  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  rapid  writers  of  the  day.  He  was,  however, 
not  destined  to  produce  the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous 
works  by  the  manual  use  of  his  own  pen  ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  to  his  arm,  and  the  crippling  eiieots  of 
rheumatism  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  was  ever  afterwards 
compelled  to  employ  an  amanuensis. 

Landscape  drawing  was,  above  all  others,  his  favourite 
pursuit ;  and  when  his  father,  after  some  opposition,  consented 
to  his  wish  of  being  brought  up  as  a  landscape  gardener,  he 
found  himself  fully  competent  to  take  the  situation  of  draughts- 
man and  assistant  to  Mr.  John  Mawer,  at  Easter  Dairy,  near 
Edinburgh.  "While  in  his  employ  young  London  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  useful  knowledge  of  gardening  generally,  parti- 
cularly of  the  management  of  hothouses,  on  which  subject  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  special  work.  He  subsequently  resided 
for  a  time  with  Mr.  Dickson,  who  was  a  well-known  planner 
(as  landscape  gardeners  were  then  called  in  Scotland),  and 
who  had  an  extensive  nursery  in  Leith  Walk,  where  his  pupil 
acquired  an  excellent  and  extensive  knowledge  of  plants. 
During  his  stay  with  Mr.  Dickson,  with  whose  family  he 
boarded,  he  pursued  his  studies  with  a  degree  of  diligence  and 
determination  seldom  equalled.  He  sat  up  studying  and 
writing  two  entire  nights  in  each  week,  keeping  himself  awake 
with  green  tea ;  a  habit  he  continued  for  several  years.  The 
extent  of  information  which  he  then  stored  up  for  future  use 
was  enormous,  and  fully  accountsfor  his  being  able  in  his  after 
career  to  join  with  distinction  in  the  discussion  of  a  vast  range 
of  scientific  subjects,  often  to  the  considerable  astonishment 
of  his  hearers,  who  did  not  expect  to  find  in  a  modest  young 
landscape  gardener,  such  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  anecdote 
upon  nearly  every  subject  likely  to  arise  in  general  conversation. 
Let  ambitious  young  horticulturists  who  may  despise  the 
patient  and  persevering  labour  by  which  he  acquired  the  fund 
of  infonnation  which  eventually  made  him  famous,  be  con- 
vinced that,  however  great  their  talents  may  be,  there  is 
no  short  cut  to  such  a  career  of  usefulness,  and  such  lasting 
fame,  as  was  achieved  by  the  laborious  industry  which  dis- 
tinguished the  youth  of  John  Claudius  Loudon. 

While  with  Mr.  Dickson  he  continued  to  attend  botanical 
classes  and  lectures  on  chemistry,  while  he  commenced  at  the 
same  time  a  serious  study  of  the  principles  of  agriculture 
under  Dr.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  who  always  considered  him  his  most  promising 
pupil. 

_  In  1803  he  first  arrived  in  London,  and  on  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  as  recorded  in  his  carefully -kept  journal,  he  called 
on  Mr.  Sowerby,  of  Mead  Place,  Lambeth,  where  he  was,  as 
expressed  m  a  passage  in  his  journal,  "  exceedingly  delighted 
with  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  mineralofical 
specimens."  These  appear  to  have  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  him,  and  to  have  gratified  him  the  more  especially  as 
being  in  accordance  with  his  own  instinctive  love  of  order,  the 
effects  of  which  he  had  never  before  seen  so  well  exemplified 
as  in  the  collection  of  specimens  which  he  had  thus  the  oppor- 
.tunity  of  examiodng.  He  afterwards  devised  a  similar  plan  for 
use  in  his  own  books,  but  much  more  complete  in  many 
respects,  and  which  he  first  made  some  use  of,  several  years 
afterwards,  in  his  celebrated  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardenino-." 

He  brought  from  Scotland  a  number  of  useful,  and  indeed 
important,  letters  of  introduction,  with  which  the  keen-sio-hted 
prudence  of  his  Scottish  father  had  furnished  him.  These 
were  principally  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
many  of  them  being  from  Dr.  Carpenter ;  but  there  was  one 


more  important  than  all  the  rest,  which  at  once  opened  up  to 
him  the  entree  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
circles  of  London :  it  was  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  at  once 
appreciated  the  acquirements  and  energy  of  the  young  Scotch- 
man, and  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
age.  The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  ambitious 
young  student  by  the  society  and  conversation  of  some  of  those 
eminent  scientific  men  was  at  once  most  sudden  and  striking, 
as  evidenced  by  the  brief  passages  in  his  journal,  in  which  he 
records  his  first  impressions  of  the  scientific  world  of  London. 
From  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  great  naturalist ;  from  Laurence, 
the  daring  J'oung  surgeon-anatomist ;  from  the  large-minded 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  theoretic  politician,  who  was  destined  to 
furnish  di-afts  of  free  constitutions  to  so  many  new  States,  as 
in  rapid  succession  they  shook  off  the  withering  coil  and 
cumbrous  trammels  of  old-world  despotisms,  young  Loudon 
greedily  imbibed  those  enlarged  political  and  social  sentiments 
which  all  who  knew  him  intimately  so  much  admired ;  as  in  his 
case  they  were  ever  tempered  by  a  benevolence  and  general 
softness  of  manner  and  feeling  which  endowed  his  conversation, 
even  when  expressing  his  advocacy  of  the  most  sweeping  and 
thorough-going  progress,  with  an  indefinable  charm  that 
seduced  even  the  opponents  of  his  theories  ;  though  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  deemed  them  wildly  extravagant. 

But  while  plunging  into  the  fascinating  vortex  of  scientifie 
society,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  prudent  Scotsman, 
taking  care  of  the  "  main  chance"  ;  and  soon  became,  by  his 
assiduity  and  conspicuous  knowledge,  very  extensively  and 
lucratively  employed  in  landscape  gardening,  though  he  was 
then  only  in  his  one-and-tweutieth  year.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  this  full  swing  of  a  profession  which  he  had  adopted 
entirely  from  his  own  strong  predilection.  But  yet  there  were 
drawbacks  to  his  enjoyment,  which,  as  a  young  man,  full  of 
youthful  enthusiasm,  he  had  not  foreseen.  His  plans  were 
always  greatly  admired,  but  often  deemed  either  too  costly  or 
too  impracticable,  or  involving  changes  and  innovations  of  a 
too  sweeping  character;  and  it  thus  frequently  became  neces- 
sary to  give  in]  to  narrow  or  ignorant  views  of  this  kind,  to 
the  utter  destruction,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the  best  points  of  a 
largely-conceived  and  well-digested  plan.  But  what  was  much 
more  difiicult  to  bear  patiently  was,  that  in  very  many  cases, 
the  great  completing  features  of  his  designs,  which  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  carry  into  effect,  were  afterwards  executed 
by  others  ;  who  thus  obtained  the  credit  of  his  design,  and 
utterly  ignored  their  indebtedness  to  the  original  contriver. 
When  su-ch  encroachments  upon  the  repute  which  was  justly 
his  due,  occurred,  he  was  frequently  urged  to  assert  his  prior 
claim ;  but  he  always  answered,  in  that  truly  liberal  spirit 
which  distuiguished  him  throughout  his  whole  career,  that 
the  person  who  actually  made  an  invention  useful,  either  to  a 
private  individual  or  to  the  public,  had  more  merit,  and 
deserved  more  praise,  than  the  original  inventor  who  had  never 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  EOSES  OF  PUTEAU5. 
It  is  from  the  vast  fields  of  rose  trees  at  Pateanx  that  the  perfumers 
of  Paris  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  roses.  Little  by  little  these 
fields  have  diminished,  and  at  last  to  such  aa  extent,  that  those 
interested  in  obtaining  the  flowers  deemed  it  time  to  inquire' the 
cause.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  roses  at 
Puteaus  threatens  to  be  abandoned,  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  because  the  land  is  sold  for  bailding  viUas  with  gardens; 
secondly,  because  the  roses  are  no  longer  sufficiently  remunerative ; 
thirdly,  because  the  severe  frosts  of  last  winter  destroyed  the  greate  r 
part  of  the  plantations.  A  representative  of  the  Paris  perfumers 
asked  the  cultivators  to  name  the  price  which  would  remunerate 
them  for  the  cultivation  of  the  roses  ;  they  replied,  ''  If  we  receive 
one  hundred  francs  (four  pounds  sterling)  per  hundred  kilos.,  we  will 
replant  ourfields."  The  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  perfumers, 
and  these  rose  fields  are  to  bloom  again  as  of  old.  At  Adrianople, 
the  rose  fields  extend  over  some  12,000  or  14,000  acres.  The  season 
for  picking  the  roses  is  from  the  latter  part  of  April  to  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  at  sunrise  the  plains  look  like  a  vast  garden  fall  of  life 
and  fragrance,  with  hundreds  of  Bulgarian  boys  and  girls  gathering 
the  blooms  into  baskets  and  sacks.  These  rose  fields  generally 
produce  abundant  crops,  and  constitute  the  most  important  source 
of  wealth  in  the  district. 
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CULTUEE  OF  CYCLAMENS. 

BY  H.  LITTLE,  C'AilBRIDGE  VILLA,  TWICKENHAM. 

TuE  article  which  you  published  (see  p.  .501)  describing  Mr- 
AViggins's  method  of  cultivating  Cyclamens  is  an  admirableone, 
and  I  cannot,  I  fear,  add  much  to  it ;  still,  as  you  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  having  a  representation  made  of  one  of  my 
plants,  I  must  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject.  My 
aim  is  to  produce  flowers  of  rich  and  distinct  colours,  with 
good  shape  and  substance,  good  foliage,  and  cspeciallj'  plants 
with  a  good  habit.  I  cross  only  my  very  choicest  varieties  ou 
the  above  principles,  and  recommend  not  more  than  three  or 
four  blooms  for  seed  on  each  plant,  and  for  this  reason,  each 
bloom  when  crossed  will  produce,  putting  aside  accident,  a  pod 
containing  from  thirty  to  sixty  or  more  seeds ;  and  as  each 
pod  grows,  if  well  attended  to,  to  the  size  of  a  large  hazel-nut, 
I  am  sure  that  if  too  many  pods  are  produced  by  a  bulb,  it 
will  either  die  or  give  scarcely  any  bloom  the  following  season. 
I  cross  each  bloom  carefully,  if  I  want  colour,  with  two  blooms 
of  separate  plants  of  the  best  colour  and  shape  I  can  find,  and 
so  with  each,  for  I  find  you  can  vary  the  flower  very  much  ; 
and  I  hope  to  see  Cyclamens  produced  with  striped  and  edged 
petals,  or  with  spotted  flowers.     The  seed  ripens  in  July  and 


Cyclamen  persicum,  grown  by  Mr.  Little. 

August.  I  sow  in  September  in  pots  in  a  light  fdjrous  soil, 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand,  well  drained.  "When 
the  seedlings  arc  tit  to  handle,  I  prick  out  about  ten  or  twelve 
in  a  forty-eight-sized  pot,  in  similar  soil.  AV'hen  large  enough, 
I  pot  singly  in  small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  repot  when  these 
are  full  of  roots.  For  the  last  potting  prior  to  blooming, 
I  use  stiller  soil  —  some  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  some  well- 
decayed  manure  (be  careful  to  see  there  are  uo  grubs  or  worms 
in  this,  and  give  iilciUy  of  drainage). 

While  growing  during  the  summer,  the  foliage  must  be  kept 
very  clean  and  well-syringed.  When  in  bloom  do  without  tire- 
heat  as  much  as  possible,  giving  air  on  all  occasions  when 
free  from  frost  or  rain.  1  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  in  all  their 
stages  of  growth  and  bloom  free  from  green  fly  or  red 
spider.  Stoji  them  at  once,  and  do  not  leave  off  till  all 
traces  of  them  are  removed  ;  for  if  allowed  to  gain  head, 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  will  be  coinpletelj-  spoilt.  The 
bloom  will  become  crippled,  and  the  foliage  shrivelled  and 
un  healthy. 

1  can  scarcely  praise  the  value  of  Cyclamens  too  much  ; 
for  whilst  growing,  and  previous  to  blooming,  they  ai-e 
splendid  foliage  plants  :  and  in  this  stage,  ns  well  as  when 
in  Idoom,  they  are  admirable  for  table  decoration.  They 
coramcuce  blooming  in  September  and  October,  and  continue, 
it  not  forced  in  heat,  until  April  and  M:\y.    They  could  bo 


exhibited  in  December ;  but  in  February  and  March  I  think 
they  could  be  shown  in  perfection,  the  colours  being  then 
true  and  fresh,  and  the  foliage  firm  and  good.  Later  on,  the 
sun  afl:ects  them,  and  softens  both  foliage  and  flower.  I  like 
to  see  them  without  sticks,  ties,  or  supports  of  any  kind; 
nothing  can  be  more  gracef  al  when  well  grown  and  of  good 
habit. 

The  bulbs  should  be  carefully  watered  and  well  ripened 
after  blooming,  as  I  think  next  season's  display  depends  on 
this.  They  should  not  be  shaken  out  or  repotted,  I  consider, 
until  they  break,  when  they  should  be  carefully  cleared  of 
decaj-ed  stalks,  and  potted  into  smaller  pots  than  those  in 
which  they  last  bloomed,  shifting  them  into  larger  ones  as 
they  require  it. 


WINTER  FLOWERS. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  anomalous  to  write  about  winter  flowers  in 
Jnne,  but  now  is  the  time  to  push  ou  vigorously  young  stock  of  such 
soft-wooded  plants  as  Begonias,  Justicias,  Gesneras,  Eranthemnms, 
Thyrsacanthus  ratilans,  Centradenias,  Libonias,  Poinsettias,  and  other 
plants  of  that  kind.  Low  close  pits  are  just  the  places  for  bringing 
on  rapidly  young  plants  for  antumn  and  winter  flowering ;  the  great 
thing  being  to  get  the  growth  made  and  ripened  before  short  days  come 
upon  us.  Cuttings  of  most  of  the  things  I  have  named  struck  inJIarch, 
will  make  nice  flowering  plants  in  one  season  in  six  and  eight  inch 
pots.  After  flowering  the  best  plan  is  to  reserve  two  or  three 
plants  of  each  kind  (according  to  the  amount  of  stock  required)  to 
produce  cuttings,  and  to  throw  the  remainder  away ;  except,  of 
coui-se,  Gesneras,  which  are  bulbous-rooted.  Toung  plants,  if  the 
growth  has  been  well  ripened,  -nill  flower  more  profusely  than  old 
ones,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  they  will  last  longer 
in  a  low  temperature.  Amongst  Begonias  for  winter  flowerino-, 
insignis  and  f uchsioides  are  two  of  the  most  useful  for  the  conserva- 
toiy.  I  admit  that  neither  of  them  are  new  ;  but  plants  of  insignis 
especially  do  well  in  a  cool  house  if  moderately  near  the  glass.  I  have 
grown  them  by  the  hundredsfrom  cuttings  in  early  spring  ;  and  potted 
ou  into  six-inch  pots  they  make  elegant  dinner-table  plants  ;  or  if  a 
large  vase  has  to  be  filled,  four  orfive  young  plants  of  itwell  furnished 
with  branches  will  do  it  beautifully,  and  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  time.  Begonia  Wcltoniensis  for  summer 
and  autumn  blooming  deserves  to  be  lai'gely  grown. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  plants  for 
winter  decoration  ^^^th  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  miy  be  grown, 
too,  so  as  to  have  nice  blooming  plants  from  cuttings  in  one  season  ; 
and  its  long  wreaths  of  brilliant  crimson  flowers  hanging  gracefully 
down  in  all  directions  in  winter  for  months  at  a  time  have  a  very 
telling  effect.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow  and  propagate  ; 
it  is  subject  to  no  disease,  and  insects  seldom  attack  it.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  grown  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  of  flowering  as  aTom 
Thumb  geranium.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  dash  of  leaf-mould  in  it, 
snits  it  perfectly.  Jnsticia  speciosa  is  another  most  nsefnl  plant, 
of  which  good-sized  bushes  may  be  gro^vn  in  one  season.  It  blooms 
very  profusely  in  winter.  Hebeclinium  ianthinum  is  also  a  grand 
winter  and  early  sin-jng  flowering  plant  for  a  cool  stove  or  inter, 
mediate  house,  to  bo  moved  when  in  bloom  to  the  conservatory. 
Under  liberal  treatment  it  may  bo  grown  quickly  into  a  large 
specimen,  and  its  largo  clusters  of  Ageratum-liko  flowers,  which 
remain  in  perfection  for  a  long  time,  are  very  effective.  It  does 
best  in  peat  and  loatn,  enriched,  for  the  last  shift,  with  a  little  two- 
year-old  manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Libonia  floribnnda 
blooms  in  .January,  just  before  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs 
come  in  full  force  ;  bnt  to  induce  it  to  flower  freely,  the  growth 
nuist  bo  made  early,  and  afterwards  well  ripened  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Manettia  bicolor  is  not  so  conunon  in  stoves  as  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  a  very  pretty  creeping  plant,  of  slender  habit, 
well  adai)ted  for  basket-work  or  for  covering  low  .screens.  It  is 
easily  cultivated ;  in  peat  and  loam,  with  silver  sand,  it  does 
admirably.  It  should  be  grown  nipidly  in  early  summer,  and  after, 
wards,  if  possible,  placed  near  tlie  glass  to  ri]icn  its  growth  ;  if 
treated  thus,  it  will  bo  completely  covered  in  winter  with  its  very 
pretty  crimson  and  yellow  flowers.  Long  pieces  of  it  are  very 
pretty  for  mixing  with  flowere  and  foliage  in  tall  glasses  for  the 
drawing-room. 

This  list  might  ho  much  extended,  and  where  flowers  are  in  largo 
demand  in  winter,  many  ohl-fashionrd  stovo-flowei'iug  plants  that 
have  been  discarded  for  the  more  fashionable  fiilinped  plants,  might 
be  grown  in  the  way  indicated  in  largo  nnmbo's,  either  for  the 
conservatory  or  tor  drawing-room  stands.  E.  Uouday. 
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It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  a  list  of  localities  of  plants 

growing  in  Hertfordshire  has  just  been  pubhshed  by  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Webb.  It  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  way  of  discoveries  of 
localities  of  new  plants. 

Vine  Mildew,  it  is  stated,  has  rnined  a  fourth  part  of  this 

season's  grapes  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  mischief  has  been 
effected  by  the  trae  Oidium  Tuckeri,  which  is  thought  to  have  been 
imported  on  vine  cuttings  brought  from  Trance  or  Spain. 

At  Mr.  Bunney's  sale  of  Orchids  the  other  day  £14.  10s.  was 

paid  for  what  is  called  Bunney's  variety  of  Saccolabium  guttatuni 
giganteum.  The  plant  is  described  as  having  nineteen  leaves  on  it 
and  one  "break."  The  total  amount  of  the  sale,  which  consisted  of 
590  lots,  was  between  £500  and  £600. 

Sevekal  hundreds  of  market-garden  labourers  at  Fulham,  and 

other  south-western  districts,  are  still  on  strike,  although  acres  of 
strawberries  are  said  to  be  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want  of 
gathering.  Fresh  hands  are,  however,  being  gradually  introduced, 
and  placards  are  freely  posted  warning  workmen  in  the  disaffected 
districts  against  intimidation  or  violence. 

Seveeai.  plants,  not  commonly  grown  against  walls,  are  now 

flowering  on  the  boundary  wall  of  the  herbaceous  department  at 
Kew.  Among  them  may  be  named  Solanum  jasminoides,  a  free  and 
very  showy  blooming  plant ;  the  shrubby  scarlet-berry  bearing  S. 
pseudo-capsicum  ;  and  Habrothamnus  corytnbosus.  The  last,  which 
is  usually  kept  under  glass,  has  lived  jilanted  out  here  throughout 
several  ivinters. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  learns  from  Ceylon  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  price  realised  in  the  home  market  for  the  bark 
of  Cinchona  officinalis  over  that  of  C.  succirubra,  considerably  more 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  former  species. 
A  single  firm  in  the  island,  whose  exportation  of  C.  officinalis  realised 
in  England  as  much  as  3s.  3d.  per  pound  for  unassorted  bark,  has 
applied  to  the  Government  plantations  for  as  many  as  350,000 
plants. 

A  plowee  show  was  held  the  other  evening  in  the  grounds 

of  Mr.  E.  W.  Winterbotham,  Bank  House,  Stroud.  The  exhibitors 
were  confined  to  the  children  attending  Bedford  Street  Sunday 
schools,  and  prizes  of  small  amounts  were  ofiered  for  various  classes 
of  window  plants,  wOd  flowers,  &c.  There  was  a  considerable  and 
really  meritorious  collection,  capitally  arranged  in  a  shady  avenue, 
and  it  attracted  to  the  spot  a  large  number  of  friends  and  other 
visitors.     A  band  of  music  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

Eeance  south  and  west,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, may  almost  be  called  one  vast  vineyard.  For  several  years 
the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  affected  with  mildew  (Oidium). 
A  remedy  for  this,  however,  was  found,  and  the  evil  has  been  par- 
tially removed.  Now,  however,  a  new  blight  of  a  much  more  fatal 
character,  the  phylloxera,  has  made  its  appearance  in  Bas  Languedoc, 
and  is  causing  very  great  alarm  amongst  the  cultivators  and  pro- 
prietors of  vineyards.  In  one  district,  the  Comtat,  the  vine  has 
already  almost  disappeared. 

A  COEEESPONDENT  at  Ismidt  writes  to  the  Levant  Times  as 

follows : — "  Almost  all  our  sUk-worms  have  died,  just  when  they  were 
about  to  yield  the  cocoons.  For  thirteen  years  in  succession  this 
industry  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  inhabitants  are  now  almost 
ruined."  Several  locahties  in  Greece  have  been  ravaged  by  locusts. 
A  correspondent  at  Amphissa  states  that  they  have  done  great 
damage  to  the  vines,  and  have  even  made  a  raid  on  the  town.  Letters 
from  Samos  report  that  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  that  island  have 
been  considerably  damaged  by  a  tempestuous  wind  which  lasted 
several  days. 

_ •  Theke  is  one  point,  says  the  Pall  Uall  Gazette,  in  connection 

with  the  present  appearance  of  Leicester  Square  which  hardly 
receives  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  "We  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
the  parks  with  their  borders  full  of  flowers  arranged  with  mathe- 
matical precision,  and  we  exclaim  against  the  hideous  disorder  of 
Leicester  Square,  forgetting  that  there  is  beauty  in  its  wUdness. 
Were  Leicester  Square  turned  into  a  garden  to-morrow,  it  would  lose 
much  of  the  charm  which  it  now  possesses  in  the  eye  of  an  arrist. 
A  few  forest  trees,  rocks,  and  wild  ferns,  with  a  waterfall  might 
improve  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  destroy  its  character 
by  turning  it  into  what  is  now  by  courtesy  called  a  garden.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  its  whole  career,  did  the  statue  appear  to  such  advantage 
as  now  in  the  hour  of  its  ruin.  We  have  succeeded  in  "  banishing 
every  appearance  of  art  "  from  the  square,  we  have  only  now  to 
expunge  all  "  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  man,"  and  we  shall  at  last 
have  one  sight  in  London  which,  in  the  matter  of  true  taste,  leaves 
uothuig  to  be  desired. 


■  Victoria,  says  the  Argus,  has  now  growing  9,672,341  vines, 

and  South  Australia,  6,049,343.  For  New  South  Wales  there  are 
no  returns.  South  Australia  has  5,820  acres  of  vineyard ;  Victoria, 
5,446,  and  New  South  Wales,  only  3,906.  Again,  notwithstanding 
the  falling  off  in  the  growth  of  the  vine  in  South  Australia,  that 
colony  makes  895,795  gallons  of  wine  in  the  year,  while  Victoria 
only  makes  629,219  gallons,  and  New  South  Wales,  460,321  gallons. 
But  Victoria  sells  a  large  quantity  of  her  grapes  for  table  use, 
instead  of  converting  them  into  wine,  and  New  South  Wajes  does  the 
same  to  some  extent. 

Thundeestokiis,  accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain,  are  reported 

to  have  occurred  lately  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  some 
instances  great  damage  has  been  done.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
instant,  a  large  elm  tree,  growing  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  at 
Bisbrook  HaU,  Rutlandshire,  was  struck  by  lightning,  the  electric 
fluid  passing  from  one  of  the  top  branches  down  the  trunk,  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  tearing  off  a  strip  of  bark  three  or 
four  inches  wide,  some  of  the  fragments  being  scattered  twenty  yards 
from  the  tree.  At  Birmingham,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
show  ground  has  been  a  sheet  of  water,  and  hundreds  of  gardens 
in  various  places  have  been  injured.  What  a  hard  time  the  tender 
bedding  plants  are  enduring  this  year.  The  longest  day  past,  and 
some  only  just  planted  out !  The  recent  hail  storms  have  been 
very  severe  on  old-fashioned  greenhouses  glazed  with  thin  glass.  One 
that  we  have  seen  at  Edgbaston  had  300  panes  broken  by  hail ;  and 
at  Harworth,  hailstones  of  a  prodigious  size  fell,  breaking  down 
trees,  smashing  glass,  and  washing  turnips  Sjud  potatoes  in  many 
instances  out  of  the  ground. 


Effect  of  Gas  on  Trees. — ^A  Frankfort  journal  records  the 
result  of  some  experiments  that  have  been  made  at  Berlin  to 
ascertain  the  effect  which  gas  has  on  trees  the  roots  of  which  are 
exposed  to  its  influence.  Three  trees  were  chosen  for  this  purpose — 
two  limes  and  a  maple  tree.  The  gas  was  conveyed  in  subterraneous 
tubes  to  within  three  or  fom-  feet  of  each  tree,  and  was  dispersed 
into  the  soil  by  holes  furnished  with  brass  gratings,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  obstruction  of  the  pipes.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
the  roots  were  uncovered,  when  all  the  small  fibres  were  found  to 
be  dead.  The  bark  of  the  strongest  roots  was  rotten,  and  even  the 
body  part  changed.  After  two  months  and  ten  days,  the  gas  was 
cut  off,  to  see  if  the  trees  would  recover.  The  maple  showed  no 
signs  of  Ufe,  but  one  of  the  limes  again  became  covered  with  leaves, 
although  bearing  unmistakable  appearances  of  iU.health.  The 
poisoning  manifested  itself  much  more  rapidly  in  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  had  remained  compact,  than  in  that  which  had  been 
loosened.  These  experiments,  followed  up  during  a  year,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  danger  to  which  trees  are  subjected  when  exposed  to 
the  infiltrations  of  gas  a  short  distance  from  their  roots. 

Hampstead  Heath.. — When  this  became  public  property,  it  was 
wisely  resolved  that,  with  the  exception  .of  putting  down  certain 
nuisances  which  had  been  permitted  to  flourish  there  when  this  spot 
was  popularly  regarded  as  No  Man's  Land,  the  heath  should  remain  in 
that  wild  condition  which  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  persons  is  its  chief 
charm.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  much  greater  change  than 
might  be  expected  from  this  declaration  of  principles  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  suburban  retreat.  The  old  freedom  is 
gone  ;  the  passion  for  rules  and  regulations  has  set  in  ;  and  now  the 
Cockney  attracted  thither  in  quest  of  the  picturesque  takes  his  plea- 
sure under  the  stern  eye  of  a  beadle,  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  him 
for  some  trifling  breach  of  the  new  bye-laws  of  the  local  authorities. 
Thus  it  happened  that  a  well  known  authoress  was  the  other  day 
seized  and  maltreated  because  she  had  gathered  there  a  few  ferns. 
The  beadle  in  this  case  it  is  true  has  been  flned  by  a  magistrate,  but 
this  was  clearly  explained  to  be  only  because  he  had  used  a  little  ex. 
cess  of  roughness  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  Such  facts  are 
enough  to  disturb  the  spirits  of  Leigh  Hunt,  John  Keats,  and  all  the 
other  poets  and  essayists  who  have  celebrated  the  old  charms  of  the 
Vald  of  Health.  No  doubt  the  beadle  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  new  condition  of  things  at  Hampstead  ;  and  rules  and  regulations 
cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  the  authorities 
will  revise  their  laws  on  the  principle  of  permitting  the  utmost 
amount  of  freedom  which  is  compatible  with  decency  and  the  comfort 
of  the  pubho.  The  heath  is  not  exactly  a  pleasure  garden ;  nor  are 
its  plants  and  wild  flowers  in  the  same  category  with  the  flower 
beds  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.  Gathering  ferns  in  a 
compai-atively  wild  place  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  and  may  be  an  in- 
structive, amusement;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  appreciable 
diminution  of  the  beauty  of  the  heath  could  result  from  it.  The 
highly  unpoetical  functionary  who  illtreated  the  unfortunate 
authoress,  should  at  least  be  directed  to  hold  his  hand  until  fern- 
gatherers  have  been  proved  to  be  a  serious  nuisance. — G'raphic. 
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SPATLUil. 

(lewisli  rediviva.) 

This  plant  was  cliscovei-ed  on  Lewis  and  CIark",s  expedition, 
and  was  named  by  Pursh  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  The 
specific  name  "  rediviva  "  (lives  again)  was  given  on  account 
ol:  its  remarkable  vitality.  The  herbarium  specimens  brought 
home  by  Lewis  were  planted  in  a  garden  in  Philadelphia,  where 
they  grew  for  a  year,  and  some  specimens  collected  by  Douglas 
were  planted  hi  London,  and  grew,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 
Our  engraving  shows  the  plant  of  about  the  natui'al  size, 
though  the  root  grows  much  larger  than  we  have  represented 
it.  The  narrow,  succulent  leaves  grow  in  clusters,  from  the 
centre  oE  which  the  flower-stalks  arise  ;  these  each  bear  a  single 


apatliim  (Lewisia  redivivn) . 

roso-colonred  flower,  which,  like  the  Portulacas,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related,  remains  open  only  during  sunshine.  The  leaves 
die  away  soon  after  the  flowers  open,  and  the  above-ground 
career  of  the  plant  occupies  but  a  few  weeks.  The  root,  which 
is  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  is  interesting  as  affording  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  Oregon  Indians,  who  call  it 
"  Spatlum,"  or  "  Spaiflum."  It  is  also  known  to  the  French 
Canadians  as  "  Racino  amore,"  or  bitter  root.  The  root  is 
covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark,  but  the  interior  is  white 
and  consists  largely  of  starch.  The  roots  are  boiled  and  used 
by  the  Indians  as  food,  and  though  bitter,  are  very  nutritions. 
It  is  said  that  three  ounces  of  the  dried  roots  will  be  sufficient 
provision  for  a  man  undergoing  great  fatigue.  AVo  do  not 
know  tlic  exact  range  of  theplaut.     Our  specimen  came  from 


Montana.     Ifc  has  been  found  in  Colorado,  and  is  abundant  in 
Oregon. 

[The  preceding  description,  from  our  excellent  American 
contemporary  the  A(/ricuUurist,  refers  to  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  interesting  rock-plants  ever  introduced.  It  is  now 
in  a  few  of  our  coUeotions,  and  will,  we  hope,  soon  be  easily 
obtained.] 


THE  BEST  PJEOXIES. 
Ix  examining  a  collection  of  Herbaceous  and  Tree  Ptconies  lately,  we 
have  decided  that  (although  all  are  ornamental)  there  are  in  reality 
but  a  few  worthy  of  cultivation.     Of  these  the  following  is  a  list : — 

Tree  Poeouies:  Bijou  de  Chusan,  Carolina,  Colonel  JIalcolm,  Comte 
de  Flandres,  Donckelaarii,  EUzabeth,  fra grans,  maxima  plena,  Lamber. 
tiana.  La  Ville  de  Saint  Denis,  Louise  ilonchelet,  Madame  Stuart 
Low,  Osiris,  Eanieri,  Jules  Pirlot,  Sinzii,  Eosa  llnndi,  Triomphe  de 
Vandermalin,  Yaudermaelii,  Van  Houttei,  and  Zenobia.  This  list 
of  twenty  plants  is  chosen  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  at 
least. 

As  for  the  Herbaceous  Pa;onies,  the  best  are  :  Anemonreflora, 
Aurea  ligulata,  Anemona;flora  rosea,  Etoile  de  Phetou,  La  Brillante, 
Noble  pourpre,  and  striata  elegans,  to  which,  without  spoiling  the 
others,  may  be  added  the  common  officinal  Pa)ony,  with  reddish-pnrplo 
flowers. 

Among  varieties  of  Pnconia  edulis  or  fragi'ans,  those  which  appeared 
to  us  the  most  beaiitif  al  are  :  Abel  Carriure,  Alba  sulphru'ea,  Ambi'oise 
Verschaffelt,  Boule  de  Neige,  Buyckii  candidissima,  Doctor  Caillot, 
Dae  de  Gazes,  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Etendard  du  Grand  Homme, 
fostiva  maxima,  Jupiter,  graudiflora  nivea  plena,  Madam  Lemoinier, 
Madame  Jules  Caillot,  Mathilde,  Modeste  Guerin,  Papaveriflora,  Prince 
Pierre  Troubetzsky,  sulphurea,  Triomphe  de  I'Erposition  de  LiUe,and 
Washington. 

In  this  series,  where  all  are  beautiful,  we  have  only  mentioned 
"  the  flower  of  the  basket,"  and  such  as  all  lovers  of  good  plants 
ought  to  possess.  As  to  those  who  are  making  a  collection  rather 
than  a  selection,  they  can  increase  them  tenfold  mthout  falling 
into  mediocrity. — M.  Carriira  ia  "  Revue  Horticole." 


YELLOW  WALLFLOWERS. 
AVE  have,  somehow  or  the  other,  come  to  regard  the  dark  'Wallflower 
as  tTie  one  to  be  cultivated,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
yellow  self-ilowered  varieties.  Probably  tho  dark  varieties  have 
come  to  be  cultivated  on  account  of  there  being  a  wealth  of  spring, 
flowering  plants  bearing  yellow  flowers,  such  as  Alyssuni  saxatile, 
CheiranthusMarshallii,  Dorouicunicaucasicuui,  &c. ;  and  also  because 
manj-  acres  of  dark  Wallflowers  are  yearly  gr'own  round  London 
for  tho  supply  of  flowers  to  the  London  markets.  I  should 
think  bunches  of  a  good  self-yellow  would  sell  as  well  as  the  dark 
one.  Efforts  have  beeu  made  from  time  to  time  to  improve  tho 
yellow  Wallflowers  as  cultivated.  About  ten  years  ago  a  very  finn 
vai'iety  was  raised  by  a  Mr.  Graham,  at  Cranford,  near  Hounslow, 
by  means  of  careful  seeding  and  persistent  selection  through  many 
generations.  The  aim  Mr.  Graham  set  before  himself  was  to 
produce  a  yellow  Wallflower  in  which  tho  colour  should  be  pure, 
the  flowers  large,  and  the  form  good.  This  he  did  eventnally  attain  ; 
but  I  never  heai-d  of  its  being  distributed.  The  best  strain  which 
I  saw  last  spring  was  that  known  as  the  Tom  Thumb,  a  kind 
which  was  considerable  taller  in  growth  than  the  sti-ain  known 
as  the  Belvoir  Dwarf  Yellow,  biit  of  a  pure  golden  hne,  and  tho 
flowers  were  of  excellent  form.  Both  this  and  the  Belvoir  strain  can 
bo  used  with  excellent  effect  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  gai-den 
in  spring.  One  should  see  tho  dwarf  yellow  wallflowers  as  used  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  their  useful  floral  service. 
I  have  always  found  a  light,  open,  moderately  rich  soil  to  suit  tho 
wallflower  best.  In  a  stiff  soil  it  often  makes  a  strong  tap  root, 
bat  few  side  roots,  and  when  excessive  wet  comes,  the  tap  root  will 
frequently  rot.  In  a  light  free  soil  the  roots  branch  in  all  dii-ections, 
the  plants  thus  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  and  do  much  better  in  coiise- 
c|uenoe.  At  Belvoir  Castlo  so  great  a  tendency  is  there  on  the  part 
of  the  wallflowers  to  throw  down  this  tap  root,  instead  of  making 
side  roots,  that  Mr.  Ingram  finds  it  necessary  to  constrnct  tern. 
poi*ary  brick  pits  in  wliich  to  grow  them  daring  tho  summer.  A 
lino  of  bricks  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  sideways  and  on 
their  flat  side,  with  lines  along  each  side  of  them,  so  forming  a  kind 
of  drain  or  trough ;  these  are  filled  with  soil,  and  the  wallflowcra 
transferred  to  them  from  tho  seed  beds.  Tho  bricks  at  tho  bottom 
prevent  them  from  throwing  down  a  tap  i-oot ;  they  therefore  foffti 
branching  rootlets,  and  stand  much  bolter  when  ti'ansferred  to  tho 
flower  bods  in  tho  autumn.  E.  D. 
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THE    SUNFLOWER. 

BY  T.  S.  JERKOLD. 

Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  old  favourites,  seems  to  have  been  much  neglected ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  most  valuable  plant,  and  one  that  would  well  repay 
much  more  extensive  cultivation.  Of  the  Sunflower  there  are  several 
kinds  that  are  generally  known — Helianthus  annuus  (annual  Sun- 
flower), H.  multiflorus  (perennial  Sunflower),  H.  tuberosus  (tuberous- 
rooted  Sunflower,  or  Jerusalem  Artichoke).  I  have  directed  my 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  first-named  of  these  three,  viz., 
HeUanthus  annuus,  which  I  have  grown  for  the  last  four  seasons 
with  such  success  that  I  have  brought  my  plants  and  flowers  to  a 
gigantic  size.  In  Mexico  the  Sunflower  attains  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
bearing  flowers  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  My  plants  have  exceeded 
this  in  every  particular,  except  in  height,  twelve  feet  being  the  maximum  ; 
the  flowers  I  have  gi-own  were  forty-eight  inches  in  circumference,  the 
leaves  two  feet  long  and  almost  as  broad,  the  stems  so  thick  and  strong 
that  they  held  up  without  extraneous  support  the  enormous  heads  of  seed. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Sunflower  cultivation  is  believed  to  be  efi'ectual  in  removing  the  sources 
of  fever.  We  have  read  of  a  landowner  in  Holland  who  planted,  on  the 
low  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  three  or  four  plots  of  Sunflowers,  a  few  yards 
from  his  houses,  with  such  effect  that  for  ten  years  there  has  not  been  a 
case  of  miasmatic  fever  among  the  tenants  of  his  property,  although  the 
disease  continues  to  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  years  ago  the 
village  near  which  I  resided  was  visited  with  a  severe  epidemic  of  scarlet 
and  typhus  fever ;  I  had  at  the  time  a  large  garden,  and  had  had  in  it,  the 
previous  smnmer,  anumberof  Sunflower  plants  distributedabout  ;and  the 
following  season,  when  the  fever  had  reached  its  height,  I  had  a  much 
greater  number  in  cultivation  all  round  my  house.  I  did  not  think  of  it  at 
the  time  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Sunflower,  but  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  almost  confirmatory  of  the  evidence  of  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  being  a  preventive  of  fever,  that  my  famUy  enjoyed  perfect 
immunity  from  disease,  although  in  the  houses  and  cottages  around,  whole 
famUies  were  stricken  down,  many  cases  proving  fatal.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  Sunflower  feeds  largely  by  its  leaves,  and  absorbs  a  vast 
quantity  of  impure  gases.  The  fibre  of  the  stem  can  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  ;  from  the  seed  a  very  fine  oil,  considered  second 
only  to  olive  oU,  is  extracted  ;  and  its  use  as  a  fattener  of  poultry  is  too 
widely  known  to  need  comment. 

As  an  adjunct  t?  the  shrubbery,  the  Sunflower  is  most  suitable,  although 
it  is  now  seldom  seen.  Cobbett  says  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  "when  the  sight  mail  endureit.^'  We  can  not  only 
endure  the  sight  in  an  extensive  shrubbery,  but  I  think  it  appears  very 
handsome  in  such  a  situation,  its  foliage  when  well  grown  being  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  striking  flower.  The  Sunflower  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  always  turned  towards  the  sun,  and 
Moore  has  no  doubt  tended  to  confirm  this  belief,  when  he  says, — 

"The  heart  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets. 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  Sunflower  turns  to  his  god,  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  which  he  gave  when  he  rose." 

From  continual  observation  of  this  plant,  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
those  who  deny  that  the  Sunflower  tui'ns  towards  the  sun,  nor  yet  agree 
altogether  with  the  poet  in  the  constancy  of  the  sun's  attraction  for  the 
flower ;  for  I  have  observed  that  when  young  the  flowers  have  a  tendejioy 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  but  as  they  grow  larger  and  heavier  this 
tendency  ceases.  For  my  own  part  I  should  rather  believe  the  plant  takes 
its  naime  from  the  form  and  colour  of  the  flower,  more  especially  as  it  is 
also  a  native  of  Peru,  in  which  country  the  sun  was  worshipped  by  the 
natives,  and  the  representations  of  their  deity  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  flower  in  question. 


Viola  lutea. — Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  improved 
varieties  of  this  pretty  little  British  flower,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
most  valuable  as  bedding  plants,  but  I  maintain  that  the  true  genuine 
article  ig  quite  able  to  hold  its  owtq  against  all  its  improved  and 
hybridised  offspring.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  brought  a  mid  plant  home 
with  me  from  the  mountains  of  Derbyshire,  and  deposited  it  in  a 
snnny  corner  of  my  rockwork.  For  the  last  six  weeks  it  has  been 
one  golden  mass,  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  a  bandbox,  the  leaves 
being  completely  hidden  by  the  flowets.  It  has  been  the  admu-atiou 
of  all  my  visitors. — H.  Harper  Crewe,  The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beau. 
cham]p,  Tring. 

Matthiola  incana. — If  anyone  wishes  to  have  a  most  lovely 
purple  bed  towards  the  end  of  spring,  I  should  recommend  him  to 
grow  this  jjlant,  one  of  the  gems  of  our  British  flora.  I  brouo-ht  it 
from  Ventnor,  where  it  grows  profusely  on  the  cliffs,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  and  generally  have  a  bed  of  it  in  the  garden.  I  sow  it 
about  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  adWsable  not  to  get  the  plants  too 
forward,  as  both  rain  and  frost  in  winter  are  apt  to  rot  the  crowns. 
It  is  very  tidy  in  its  growth,  and  most  densely  bright  in  its  inflo- 
rescence. There  is  a  fine  white  variety  not  infrequent  at  Ventnor 
which  I  have  lost  and  should  be  glad  to  recover. — H.  Harper  Crewe' 
The  Rectory,  Drayton-Beauchamp,  Trinrj.  ' 


THE  BROAD-LEAVED  SEA  LAVENDER. 

(STATICE    LATU'OLIA.) 

An  admirable  representation  of  the  above  is  given  herewith. 
It  belongs  to  a  very  distinct  section  of  the  Statices,  to  which,  by 
some  authors,  the  generic  title  of  "  Taxanfchema  "  is  given, 
presenting  as  it  does,  besides  structural  peculiarities  of  a  well- 
defined  character,  a  general  appearance  sufficiently  distinctive — 
but  possibly  few  will  dispute  the  point  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  have  such  a  number  of  names  to  store'  away  in  the 
recesses  of  the  gardener's  cranium,  it  will  be  quite  needless  to 
add  to  them  where  it  can  be  avoided — so  let  it  hold  its  old  title 
of  Statice. 

A  native  of  the  wild  salt  steppes  of  Siberia,  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  some  eighty  years  or  more  ago,  and  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  old-fashioned  gardens.  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken  it  will  ere  long  take  its  true  and  valuable 
position  in  our  modern  gardens  as  well.  Description  is  almost 
unnecessary,  so  perfectly  has  your  artist  given  the  effect  of 
one  of  these  tufts.  Substitute  for  the  stencilling  of  the  mass  of 
flowers  as  here  presented,  a  soft  lavender-mauve  colour,  and  a 
lively  green  to  the  massive  foliage  below,  and  you  have  the 
plant  before  you.  I  ought  to  add,  the  height  would  be  about 
two  feet.  So  interlaced  ai-e  the  panicles  of  bloom  one  with 
another  that,  though  individually  weak,  they  mutually  give 
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The  Broad-leaved  Sea  Lavender  (Statice  latifoUa). 

strength  and  support  one  to  the  other.  Blooming  through  the 
months  of  August  and  Septemljer,  it  should  find  a  place'in  all 
gardens.  But  their  estimate  is  not  only  to  be  reckoned  by 
their  appearance  in  the  flower  border,  they  are  also  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  bouquet  or  the  epergne.  So  small 
are  the  individual  flowers  and  delicate  in  their  tint  of  colour, 
that,  by  a  little  careful  manipulation  and  distribution  amidst^ 
and  slightly  above,  the  larger  flowers  that  form  the  bouquet! 
they  add  a  charm  in  either  case  that  is  all  the  more  appreciated, 
in  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  detect  the  source  whence  it 
springs  from.  If  plucked  before  being  fully  matured  they 
wdl  retain  their  colour  for  months,  and  have  a  pretty 
effect  associated  with  Feather  grass  as  a  pendent  round 
the  sides,  in  a  vase  or  other  ornamental  stand  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

This  section  of  the  Statices  rarely  matures  seeds  in  this 
country  at  least,  and  must  therefore  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  root-stock  in  the  spring-time,  just  after  growth  has 
commenced,  and  the  operation  must  be  performed  with  care 
and  judgment,  else  there  is  a  liability  to  lose  the  entire  plant. 
There  are  many  other  species  in  cultivation  vai-ying  slightly  in 
habit,  two  of  which  are  so  distinct  in  the  intense  blue  colour  of 
their  flowers,  that  I  would  just  name  them  in  passing  as  Statice 
lormentilla  and  S.  Besseriana;  in  each  case  the  enhanced 
beauty  of  colour  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  straggling 
habit  of  the  flower  stems,  owing  to  their  length  and  weak- 
'i^ss.  Jas.  0.  NiVEN,  Hull  Botanical  Gardens. 
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Bocconia  japonica. — Your  recent  reference  to  Bocconia  cor. 
data  induces  me  tu  call  attention  to  the  superior  claims  of  this 
species,  which,  though  doubtless  but  a  slight  variety,  botanically 
speaking,  of  the  older  plant,  is  for  garden  purposes  distinct  enough. 
And  yet,  when  actual  definition  is  attempted,  it  is  dilEcuU  to  point 
out  any  other  distinctions  than  the  greater  robustness  and  far  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  B.  japonica.  The  foliage,  besides  its  larger  size, 
is  I  think  more  glaucous,  or  at  least  its  glaucous  tint  is  more 
uniform.  With  me  this  plant  attains  a  height  of  upwards  of  seven 
feet,  the  stems  at  the  base  being  as  thick  as  the  wrist.  B.  cordata 
in  the  same  soil  does  not  reach  nearly  the  same  size,  and  is  far  less 
effective,  though  of  the  same  age.  I  believe  the  B.  japonica  has 
several  aliases,  two  of  which  are  B.  yeddoensis  and  B.  cordata 
snpci-ba. — \Vm.  Tiiomj'son,  Ipsn-ich. 

Planting  Asters. — The  only  way  of  planting  these  suecessfnlly 
for  exhibition  is  that  mentioned  by  "  Amateur"  (see  p.  653).  I  saw 
some  the  other  day  jilanfcd  iu  a  similar  waj'.  Each  of  the  beds  con- 
tained four  rows  about  eight  or  niue  inches  apart,  and  though  only 
planted  some  ten  or  twelve  days  from  this  date,  they  were  looking  so 
exceedingly  well  that  one  looking  at  them  from  a  distance  might 
easily  have  mistaken  them  for  rows  of  lettuces.  The  advantage  which 
this  mode  of  planting  has  over  all  others  is,  that  after  the  holes  have 
been  tilled  mth  water  it  is  allowed  to  settle  down  into  a  thick  mud. 
The  plants  are  then  inserted  in  the  holes  and  pressed  firmly  with  the 
hand ;  no  additional  watering  is  then  necessary,  while  if  the  plants 
are  put  in  as  the  holes  are  made,  after-watering  is  necessary ;  and  if 
not  carefully  done  the  plants  get  dashed  to  the  ground,  often  never 
to  rise  again  so  as  to  reach  perfection.  The  plan  described  above  is 
certainly  an  expensive  operation  ;  but  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well.  Asters  gro^Ti  here  in  this  way  last  year  carried 
off  several  leading  prizes  at  oivr  horticulture  exhibitions. — G.  D., 
Camhridfje&liii-e. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


(Enothera  bistorta  VeitcLii.— This  is  a  caiiitiil  plant  for  old  walls  or 
biiildini^s,  M  sown  in  autumn  lu  conjunction  with  the  lovely  bright  and  cheerful 
little  vale  plant  Erinus  alpinus.  On  the  north  side  of  a  stone  wall  in  the  kitchen 
gardens  at  Babraham  Hall,  Cambs,,  I  have  seen  this  latter  gi-owing  and 
blooming  profusely,  spilt  as  it  were  all  over  the  wall  and  border. — J.  Chater, 
Camhrhlgc. 

Tulipa  OCUlis-solis  (var.  persica).— In  Mr.  Green's  garden  at  Ravens- 
bourne  Park,  I  lately  saw  a  fine  clump  of  this  beautiful  Tulip,  which  struck  me 
as  being  much  superior  to  many  of  the  double  varieties  we  now  cultivate.  Its 
habit  is  I)ol(l  and  striking,  its  flowers  brilliant  scarlet  with  a  dark-blue  eye. 
Planted  in  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery  or  amongst  herbaceous  plants,  it  has  a 
fine  effect.  In  my  opinion  it  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  every 
garden. — J.  C. 

The  Mauy-stemmed  Sandwort. — This  resembles  the  pretty  little  Arenaria 
balcarica,  which  is  likely  to  become  so  popular  in  consequence  of  its  habit  of 
creeping  over  nnd  adorning  moist  rocks  without  soil.  It  has,  however,  larger 
flowers  elevated  more  above  the  foliage,  and  its  leaves  are  more  ovate  and 
ciliato.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  collections  of  alpine  flowers.  It  has  been 
recently  re-introduced  by  Mr.  Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall.— J.  C.  NiVEy,  Sotanic 
Gardrnx,  Hull. 

Annuals.— The  following  si.K  annuals  are  most  desirable  in  o^'Ci-y  garden ; 
— Eschscholtiiia  aurantiaca,  orange;  Silcne  pscudo-atocion,  pink;  Leptosiphon 
roseus,  pink;  Viscaria  picta,  white,  with  a  dark  eye  :  Collinsia  hctcrophylla, 
purple  and  white ;  and  Veronica  glauca,  blue.  I  must  add  six  more  which 
will  give  a  succession  of  bloom  from  May  to  the  end  of  October  by  sowing 
early  in  spi'ing  and  early  autumn  ;  viz : — Linuni  grandiUorum  rubrum,  Viscaria 
cardinalis,  V.  cajrulea,  Leptosiphon  androsaceus,  Erysimum  Peroffskianuro , 
aufl  Eutoca  viscida. — J.  C,  Cambr'uhje. 

Edginffs  of  English  Ivy.— A  novel  feature  of  the  fine  kitchen  garden  at 
Combe  AlHioy  is  very  compact  edgings  of  thelcommon  English  Ivy.  As  is  well 
knoi\ni  the  line  Ivy  edgings  about  Paris  are  all  of  the  Irish  I\'y,  as  are  moat  of 
those  in  this  country.  It  may  bo  then  well  to  record  that  the  English  Ivy  i.'* 
also  useful  for  this  purpose,  ditfcring  from  the  Iri>^Ii  in  its  smaller  leaves,  nnd 
not  displaying  the  deep  green  of  the  Hibernian  vnriety.  These  edgings  wore 
vci-y  simply  formed  by  gathering  young  plants  of  the  common  Ivy  in  the  woods. 
These  cdgingH  are  very  suitable  for  ttowor-gardca  use  also,  and  roquiro  little 
attention.- ^Y.  R. 

Cliveden  Purple  Pansy-— ^\^>nt  a  gloriously  rich  flower  this  is!  So  hardy 
and  well  constitutionud  too,  and  o])ening  its  blooms  so  softly  through  the  late 
wintry  weiitlicr  as  olhcr  pliints  only  do  in  the  cosiest  of  forcing  houses.  It  is 
indeed  a  curious  fact  that  even  iu  a  season  when  the  common  hawthorn  ccpuld 
scarcely  open  its  fair  blossoms,  mutilated  as  it  was  \)y  frost  and  sleety  rains, 
and  bitter  breezes,  this  Pansy  should  seem  utterly  regardless  of  the  weather. 
Its  condition  at  the  Lower  flroumls,  Aston,  on  the  days  when  the  oak  leaves  and 
sprMci!  iioints  hung  (lend,  wiim  surprisinglj'  beautiful.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
Pmisics  Hint  licJir  the  name  "  ('Ii\'i'drin." 

Hardy  Double  Primroses.— W'bat  has  become  of  these?  Tliore  used  to  bo 
four  or  mo!-i' colours  lurtiy  rominon— the  white,  the  lilac,  the  yellow,  and  port 
wiiu\  or  diirk  purple.  The  while  and  the  lilac  arc  often  seen,  but  how  nirely 
tho  lat-ter  and  the  yellow,  almost  a  brimstone  colour  !  And  yet  these  are  iidt 
only  lovely  in  borders,  but  in  pots.  In  fact,  no  plants  can  hnrdly  bo  more 
useful  or  more  welcome  for  tho  sjiring  beautlflcation  of  tho  conservatory  or 
sitting-room.  The  perfume  is  most  agreeable,  l''nr  bou(|uet-work,  tho  wliito 
and  tho  purple— approat-hing  to  crimson— are  admirable.  Uoth  colours  are  so 
pure,  and  they  contra,Mt  well  with  each  other.  The  form  and  size  fit  in  rca<lily 
with  other  Mowers,  anil  altogether,  either  forout<loors  or  indoore,  for  tho  house 
or  tho  garden  border,  few  flowers  are  more  beautiful  or  useful  than  double 
primroses.— D.  T.  Fisu. 
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FRUIT  PICKINa  IN  MARKET  GARDENS. 
Mil.  R.  Vakden,  the  well-kno-mi  fruit  grower  o£  Seaford  Grange, 
has  recently  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  fruit-growing  to  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Profits,  he  says,  iu  the  ordinary 
branches  of  agi'icultnre  ai'e,  as  you  know  well,  very  small ;  and  farmers 
have  been  blamed  by  statesmen  and  political  vrriters  for  not  exerting 
themselves  more  to  grow  secondai-y  crops,  which,  from  their  softness 
or  perishable  nature,  will  not  bear  long  can-iage,  and  are  therefore 
less  exposed  to  foreign  competition.  Fruit  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  and  is  the  branch  in  which,  some  twenty  years 
since,  on  tho  partial  failure  of  my  sight,  and  consequent  relinquish- 
ment of  my  profession,  I  embarked  my  capital.  Though  a  minor 
branch  of  agriculture  it  is  a  largo  industry,  there  being,  I  am  told, 
1,600  or  1,700  acres  of  fruit  gardens  round  London ;  and  in  Worcester, 
where  I  reside,  there  are  from  1,500  to  2,000  round  Evesham,  4O0  or 
500  round  Pershore,  and  100  or  so  each  at  Eckiugton,  Upton-on- 
Severa,  Worcester,  Ombersley,  &c.  I  am  not  authorised  by  tho 
owners  of  these  plantations  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  so  will  confine 
myself  to  my  own  case,  but  our  interests  are  very  similar.  My  fi-uit 
garden  is  120  acres  in  extent,  of  which  100  acres  are  occupied  by  au 
undergrowth  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes.  The  fruit  of  20  or 
.30  acres  of  the  former  are  picked  green,  leaving  about  70  acres  of 
bush  fruit  to  be  picked  ripe  in  five  weeks,  beginning  at  tho  rate  of 
10  acres  per  weelc,  and  ending  with  20  or  25  acres,  that  being  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  public  requireit,  and  as  the  week  even  in  favour- 
able weather  consists  of  only  four  and  a  half  days,  the  last  market 
being  on  Satux'day,  to  prepare  for  which  we  have  to  leave  oCE  picking 
at  one  or  two  on  Friday,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  short 
time  is  immense,  and  if  wot  weather,  whicli  bursts  the  fruit,  or  intense 
heat,  which  scalds  it,  come  on,  picking  the  whole  quantity  is  impos- 
sible. The  great  demand  for  labour  is  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and 
usually  employs  from  200  to  300  women  and  children ;  and  though 
we  make  the  work  as  regular  as  we  can,  it  is  far  from  continuous  or 
certain.  It  only  lasts  a  short  time,  and  tho  pickers  must  be  had 
quickly  and  in  great  numbers.  The  word  "  agriculture"  in  Mr.  Read's 
Bill  evidently  comprises  such  industries  as  these,  and  though  1  do  not 
myself  employ  the  children,  but  pay  the  mothers  by  quantity  for 
picking,  there  is  no  doubt  the  provisions  will  apply  to  the  case;  and 
as  the  women  and  children  come  iu  crowds — tho  six  or  seven 
surrounding  villages  being  closed  for  the  time — neither  1  nor  my 
bailiii  know  tho  children,  and  only  a  few  of  tlie  mothers,  and  there- 
fore could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  hop-picking,  examine  their  certifi- 
cates, nor  would  time  permit.  I  may  occasionally  have  as  many  as 
sixty  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  at  work  ;  but  it  is  difficnlt 
to  laiow  wlio  works  and  who  docs  not.  The  entire  family  (except 
men  and  lads)  is  there.  The  babies  are  placed  under  tho  hedges  in 
charge  of  the  younger  children,  and  tho  rest  pick  together,  each 
family  or  little  group  of  neighbours  having  its  row  of  bushes  to 
itself,  and  when  that  is  finished  going  to  another  row ;  and 
at  dinner  time  tho  younger  children,  with  the  babies,  join 
the  other  members  of  their  party.  The  wages  of  fruit  picking  arc 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  clothing  fund,  and  the  occupation  is  most 
pojjular  as  a  relief  to  the  women  after  nine  or  ten  months'  indoor 
work  at  glove-making i  they  say  they  go  to  it  just  as  rich  people  go 
to  tho  seaside,  and  bnt  for  the  rest  it  gives  their  eyes  they  think 
they  should  go  nearly  blind.  Tho  women  cam  Is.  6d.  a  day,  and 
thougli  this  is  nearly  double  what  tliey  get  at  gloving,  it  would  not, 
as  a  rule,  induce  them  to  come  to  their  work  if  their  childi-en  had  to 
be  left  at  home,  but  together  they  earn  5s.,  and  that  is  snfficient  to 
draw  theui.  My  hope,  therefore  of  being  able  to  continue  cun-ant 
growing  rests  upon  tho  suspensiou  clause  (8)  ;  and  1  fear  it  is 
insufficient,  firstly,  because  occupiers  of  not  less  than  500  acres  must 
join  in  tho  application  to  have  it  put  in  force,  an  extent  of  laud 
greater  than  will  be  usually  employed  as  fniit  garden  in  one  locality; 
hence  gardeuei's  will  frcfiuenlly  be  dejieudent  on  othei-s  to  help  them 
in  making  tho  application,  and  fruit-gi'owing  is  scarcely  popular  with 
the  farnier.i.  because  it  makes  labour  dear ;  and,  secondly,  because 
tho  whole  ]icriod  of  suspension  is  not  to  exceed  six  weeks,  and  it  may 
happen  that  other  employers  of  the  neighbourhood  may,  by  thoir 
industries  being  more  popular  with  tho  magistrates,  or  by  their 
getting  tho  order  of  suspension  earlier,  leave  very  little  tinio  for 
currant  picking.  Then  pea  jiicking,  strawberry  picking,  and  tho 
like,  might  require  tho  early  season,  and  gleaning  and  hop-picking 
the  later.  Of  conrao  it  will  bo  no  use  for  me  to  grow  bush  fruit  if 
the  ]iicking  is  in  this  way  to  bo  made  a  matter  of  chnuce  or  favour, 
and  it  is  very  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  person  like  myself  to  havo 
to  ap])ly  for  those  permissions  much  as  a  puljlican  docs  for  bis 
licence.  I  should  prefer  the  operation  of  the  Hill  being  confined  to 
nine   months,  leaving  July,  August,  and   September  positively  frco 
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for  the  different  kinds  of  harvest  work.  Bat  if  that  cannot  be,  I 
hope  something  will  be  done  to  diminish  these  difficulties.  The 
quantity  of  fmit  to  be  picked  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
sometimes  being  double  what  it  is  in  others ;  and  if  I  once  or  twice 
applied  for  more  time  than  the  small  crop  required  I  should  have  the 
chance  of  its  being  lessened  when  the  crop  was  large,  and  the  extent 
of  the  crop  is  not  kuown  till  the  time  of  gathering.  A  single  frosty 
night,  even  at  the  end  of  May,  will  sweep  off  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  fruit,  and  blight  destroy  it  to  the  last. 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  WO  ED  "APPLE." 
BoT.iNiSTS  generally  ignore  the  use  of  any  other  than  scientific  names 
for  plants,  because  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  their 
nomenclatui-e,  the  same  name  being  frequently  applied  to  two  or 
more  plants  of  widely  different  species,  and  sometimes  of  widely 
different  genera.  Nevertheless  the  popular  names  of  plants  are  not 
merely  empirical,  but  are  founded,  as  the  scientific  names  are  founded, 
upon  some  peculiar  feature  or  use  of  the  plant.  Of  late  years  these 
popular  names  have  become  the  object  of  very  interesting  research, 
as  throwing  much  light  upon  ethnological  history,  the  antiquity  of 
various  nations,  and  the  migrations  of  the  larger  tribes  of  men.  We 
cannot  go  into  a  lengthy  account  of  these  matters,  or  give  the 
derivation  of  all  the  popular  names  in  use ;  but  we  will  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  researches  made  as  to  the  names  of  some  common 
trees  and  plants.  With  the  exception  of  the  hazel  nut,  and  some 
other  mid  berries,  the  apple  appears  to  be  the  only  fruit  known  to 
our  Em'opean  ancestors,  as  it  is  the  only  name  not  derived  from  the 
Latin  or  French.  In  the  Zend  or  old  Persian  language,  and  in  the 
Sanski'it,  the  name  for  water  is  "ap,"  and  for  fruit  "p'hela"; 
hence  etymologists  think  that  the  name  is  compounded  of  these  two 
words,  "  water  fruit,"  or  "  juice  fruit."  This  corresponds  with  the 
Latin  name  "  pomum,"  derived  from  "  po,"  to  drink ;  which  is  a 
somewhat  cui'ious  coincidence.  In  Welsh  it  was  formerly  called 
"  apalis,'  now"apfel";  in  high  German,  "ajihol";  in  German, 
"  apfel."  ;  in  Anglo  Saxon,  "asble";  in  Swedish,  "a3ple";  and  in 
Lithuanian,  "  obolys,"  or  "obelis."  This  close  similarity  in  the 
name  as  used  by  these  various  nations  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  they  all  come  from  the  same  root  or  stock,  and  that  such  root 
or  stock  originally  inhabited  the  western  spur  of  the  Himalayan 
iCountains. — Canadian  Naturalist. 


"Alligator  Pear." — I  have  a  stone  of  this  so-called  pear, 
brought  to  me  from  Brazil.  It  is  now  growing  in  water,  in  a  glass 
jar,  and  has  a  mass  of  roots,  and  a  stem  about  eighteen  inches  long ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  it,  as,  uuder  the  above  conditions,  it 
refuses  to  progi-ess.     Can  you   help  me  ? — A  SuBScmiiER  froh.  the 

FiBST. [Persea  gratissima,    the  Avocado  or  Alligator  Pear,  is  a 

common  tree  in  tropical  America  and  in  the  West-India  Islands, 
where  it  attains  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  It  has 
elliptical  leaves,  about  six  inches  long,  and  bears  large  pear-shaped 
fruit,  covered  with  a  smooth  brownish-green,  or  deep  purple  skin. 
The  "  pears"  contain  a  large  quantity  of  firm  pulp,  possessing  a 
buttery  or  marrow-like  taste,  not  at  first  relished  by  strangers,  but 
highly  esteemed  by  people  familiar  with  the  frnit.  There  are  several 
plants  of  it  in  the  Palm  House  at  Kew,  where  they  are  kept  in  pots,  in 
strong  yellow  loam,  and  treated  otherwise  as  ordinary  stove  plants.] 

Pine-Apples  in  the  Bahamas.— The  Eev.  H.  Bleby,  gives 
an  interesting  account  in  "  Missionary  Notices  "  of  distant  circuits 
made  in  his  district.  Of  Eleuthera  he  thus  wi-ites  with  reference  to 
the  pine-apple,  wliich  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  island,  and  forms 
an  article  of  considerable  export ;— "  The  people  were  busy  shipping 
pine-apples,  to  the  cultui-e  of  which  a  large  portion  of  Eleuthera  is 
devoted.  Many  ship  on  their  own  accoimt,  either  to  America  or 
England ;  others  sell  their  produce  to  shippers  at  a  price  ranging 
from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Schooners  to  America  will  carry  each 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  dozen  ;  but  English  vessels  carry  a  much 
smaller  number,  as  the  fruit  has  to  be  cut  with  the  slips  upon  it,  and 
in  this  way  requires  twice  as  much  room  as  the  other.  They  are  cut 
green,  to  ripen  on  the  voyage ;  and  consequently  the  exported  fruit 
never  has  the  fully-developed  flavour  that  it  acquires  when  it  ripens 
in  the  field.  The  shippers  receive  no  pine-apples  that  do  not  measure 
lu  circumference  12i  or  13  inches ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fiud 
them  18  or  20  inches.  A  shipper  told  me  that  not  less  than  a  hundred 
cargoes  have  been  sent  from  the  colony  this  year.  Sometimes  a 
shipment  realises  a  large  profit ;  at  others  it  is  a  total  loss.  Between 
bpanish  Wells  and  Harbour  Island,  on  the  Eleuthera  coast,  two 
schooners  lay  at  anchor.  Scores  of  people  were  bringing  the  fruit 
trom  the  interior  to  the  shore  in  large  baskets,  each  carryiuo-  accord- 
ing to  their  strength,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  fourteen  dozen.°'  On  the 


sandy  beach  lay  immense  heaps  of  jiine-apples,  and  the  smooth  sea 
all  about  was  covered  with  boats  employed  in  carrying  off  the  cargo 
to  the  schooners.  The  vessels  are  frequently  loaded  in  a  single  day, 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  getting  the  perishable  luxury  to  the 
market.  As  we  jDassed  along  the  shore  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  supply  of  yellow  pines  that  had  become  too  ripe  for  shipping, 
to  refresh  us  on  our  way." 

Crippled  Peach  Trees. — In  reply  to  your  Sevenoaks  correspon- 
dent (p.  683),  let  me  say  that  there  ought  not  now  to  be,  after  our 
many  years  of  experience  in  peach  culture,  any  doubt  at  all  that  the 
peach  is  sometimes  fearfully  and  even  fatally  injured  by  severe  frosts 
when  its  young  leaves  are  unfolding  in  early  spring.  The  trees  will 
never  be  safe  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  allowing  the  cold  rains  to 
fall  directly  on  them,  thus  preparing  them  for  the  frosts  that  foDow. 
Scrim  or  canvas  is  of  little  use  so  long  as  we  have  not  a  deep  tempo- 
rary coping  (eighteen  inches  to  twenty-four  inches  wide),  which  will 
ward  off  both  cold  rains  and  frost  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
contrivance  placed  like  canvas,  &c.,  merely  before  the  wall. — F. 

Relative  Success  of  Fruit  Trees  on  High  and  Low 
Ijand. — This  we  have  had  a  good  chance  to  test.  Our  old  orchai'd 
is  on  elevated  ground,  inclining  to  the  south ;  and  another  orchard 
(both  of  apple  trees)  is  below  the  hill  on  the  level.  The  soils  are 
somewhat  similar,  that  on  the  hill  a  little  darker ;  both  a  deep  soil, 
good  for  trees,  though  there  is  more  clay  in  that  of  the  lower  orchard 
than  on  the  hill.  The  trees  grew  well  in  both ;  there  seemed  little 
or  no  aifference,  and  both  bore  well.  The  orchard  on  the  hillside  is 
still  in  good  bearing,  though  it  has  been  much  neglected.  That 
below  has  nearly  died  out.  Some  of  the  trees  are  entirely  missing  ; 
others  have  a  little  life  left,  and  a  few  show  some  success.  With 
care  the  hill  orchard  might  be  made  good  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  difference  is  decidedly  in  its  favour,  and  this  is  our  observation 
of  other  orchards  (apple)  as  well.  We  prefer  an  elevated  site,  exposed 
to  the  winds.  The  fruit  is  sounder,  and  we  find  also  it  keeps  much 
better.  The  trees  also  are  smaller,  and  therefore  the  fruit  is  more 
easily  picked.  There  is  too  less  disease  than  in  low-lying  orchards. — 
Cultivator. 

The  American  Strawberry  Trade. — The  sti-awbeixy  trade, 
says  the  New  lorlc  Times  of  May  2rlth,  has  now  become  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  produce  market,  and  during  the  season  gives  em- 
liloyment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  if  we  include  the  growers 
and  carriers  as  well  as  the  wholesale  and  retail  sellers  of  this  one 
commodity.  But  a  few  years  ago  strawberries  were  among  the  rarities 
on  the  tables  of  the  "upper  ten,"  but  now  they  are  produced  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most  humble  labourer. 
The  States  supplying  the  New  York  market  with  strawberries  are  North 
CaroUna,  Yirginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  aud 
New  York,  the  names  being  given  in  the  order  in  which  the  crops  reach 
tliis  city  in  any  quantities.  Up  to  within  a  few  days  ago  but  few 
hemes  came  from  any  other  State  than  North  Carolina,  and  then  in 
only  such  small  quantities  as  to  make  them  almost  a  rarity  ;  but  diu-ing 
the  jiresent  week  the  Virginian  crop  has  been  added  to  that  of  North 
Carolina,  and  prices  have  come  down  iu  consequence.  On  Monday  last 
the  steamer  from  the  James  Uiver  brought  into  the  market  over  1,200 
crates  of  strawberries,  each  ei-ate  containing  from  24  to  60  quarts.  On 
Wednesday  2,500  crates,  or  100,000  quarts,  were  brought  to  the  market. 
A  steamer  is  exjiected  on  Friday  nex-t  with  over  5,000  crates  of  straw- 
berries on  board,  making  a  supply  of  nearly  250,000  quarts.  The 
majority  of  these  berries  will  come  from  Virginia,  and  a  few  fi'om  North 
Carolina. 

The  Mistletoe  on  Fruit  Trees.— Is  the  mistletoe  injmious  to  fruit  trees  ?  It  is 

appearing  in  various  parts  of  my  orchard. — King  Pippin. [There  has  ever 

been  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  effects  of  this  parasite  upon  fi'uit 
trees.  Some  growers  tell  us  mistletoe  does  no  harm,  as  they  frequently  find  that 
trees  on  wliich  it  is  found  uniformly  produce  something  hke  a  crop,  and  that  the 
apple  wine — cider — made  fi-om  it  is  of  the  best.  In  snch  cases,  then,  we  may 
probably  conclude  that  the  parasite  has  acted  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pruning-knife ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  weakens  and  injures  the  tree. 


Science  and  Practice. — I  quite  agree  with  you  (see  p.  579),  that 
it  is  high  time  to  drop  such  distinctions  as  have  been  set  up  between 
science  and  practice.  They  have  no  existence  in  reality.  That  man  has 
the  most  science  who  puts  the  most  and  the  best  thought  into  his  work, 
and  who  brings  most  good  out  of  it  to  his  fellows.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  practical  gardeners  rank  high  as  scientific  men.  Doubtless,  the 
use  of  foreign  tongues  for  classification  and  description  has  done  much  to 
originate  division  between  so-called  scientific  aud  practical  men.  But 
you  have  at  least  hit  one  blot  that  ought  to  be  instantly  removed: 
neither  the  Horticultural  Society  nor  any  other  body  concerned  in  the 
advancement  of  horticultm'C  ought  to  perpetuate  distinctions  in  name 
which  cannot  be  sustained  in  reality.  Within  the  wide  range  of  horti- 
culture there  are  many  diiieiing  degrees  of  knowledge — great  discre- 
pancies of  power  and  capacity ;  but  om-  rough-and-ready  division  into 
two  raulvs  only — the  practical  and  scientific — is  as  misleading  as  it  is 
humiliating,  and  I  trust  that  we  have  nearly  heard  and  seen  the  last  of 
it.— D.  T.  F. 
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WAEWICK    CASTLE. 

THE    ILOTVEE   GAKDEX. 

Warwick  Castle  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  few  castellated 
residences  of  mediasval  times  which  are  still  perfect,  and  still 
inhabited  by  collateral  descendants  of  an  ancient  family.  It 
is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of 
those  fortress-homes,  which  illustrate  so  strikingly  the  form 
and  spirit  of  English  civilisation  imder  our  Plantagcnct 
princes.  Even  since  the  ever-to-be-regi-etted  devastations  of 
the  late  fire,  enough  of  the  ancient  pile  remains,  in  all  its 
original  grandeur,  to  command  the  strongest  interest  of  the 
historian  and  archasologlst ;  and  the  restorations  now  in  pro- 
gi-ess  are  so  judiciously  devised  that  little  of  the  venerable 
associations  will  be  missed.  The  parts  of  tlie  interior  destroyed 
by  the  fii-e  were,  in  fact,  of  comparatively  modern  date,  and  in 
then-  restored  foiin  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
parts  of  the  building  than  they  were  before.  The  place,  which 
was  onco  the  home  of  the  last  of  the  gi'eat  barons — of  Wanvick, 
the  Iving-makcr — will  contuiiie  to  be  visited  by  toui-ists 
from  all    parts    of 

the  world,  as  a  rare  __    

historical  shrine ; 
and  such  writers 
as  Emmerson  and 
Hawthorne,  from 
the  great  land  of 
our  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic,  will 
come  to  it,  and 
record  the  thoughts 
that  moved  tliem 
while  visiting  the 
grand  old  monu- 
ment that  still  re- 
mains standing  in 
the  land  of  their 
fathers.  They  will 
sit  beneath  the 
great  shade-casting 
cedars,  or  on  the 
gi'een  knolls  among 
the  nol^lc  oaks  of 
the  park,  and  gaze 
upon  the  hoar  an- 
tiquity of  the  great 
gi'ey  towers,  and 
upou  the  glistening 
Avon,  that  winds 
its  way  through  the 
sylvan  scone,  on  its 
way  from  Stratford 

to  the  ocean.  And  they  will  bo  fdled  with  more  poetic  and  heart- 
stirring  thoughts  than  anj'  that  could  be  roused  within  them 
even  by  the  glorious  scenery  of  their  own  wondrous  Hudson ;  for 
at  AVarwick  they  will  feel  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes 
trod  by  Shakespeare,  and  among  whiih  that  matchless  poetry 
was  dreamed  out,  which  is  their  inheritance  in  commou  with 
us,  and  with  all  English-speaking  nations. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact  that  in  the  whole  range  of 
Shakespeare's  works,  little  or  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  noble 
pile  of  Warwick  Castle  or  its  twin  brother  Kenilworth,  though 
he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  costly  entertainment  given  to 
the  great  queen ;  and  as  Kenilworth  is  but  a  walk  from  Stratford, 
he  may  actuall)-  have  liecn.  as  a  3-onth.  among  the  mummers 
of  the  festival,  and  have  pointed  some  of  the  mcrrj-  jests  that, 
doubtless  enlivened  the  revellers  with  good,  rough,  laughter- 
stirrhig  AVarwickshire  wit.  Yet,  although  .scenes  in  his 
"  Henry  VI."  arc  laid  at  Warwick  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, no  word  is  said  about  the  castle  or  that  of  Kenilworth. 
The  explanation  may  be,  that  anything  bearing  upon  the  doings 
of  the  all-powerful  Robert  Dudley,  or  the  doings  at  bis  great 
castles  in  AVarwickshiro,  especially  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart, 
was  dar.gorous  ground  for  a  poor  plaj-wright  to  tread. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  castle,  as  seen  from  the  bridge  over 


Warwick  Castle. 


the  Avon,  or  at  points  where  its  grey  towers  rise  picturesquely 
above  the  ramparts  and  over  the  noble  trees  by  which  they 
are  partially  concealed,  is  very  impressive,  and  on  passing  the 
enti'auce  gates  and  advancing  up  the  hollow  way  cut  in  the  red 
sandstone  rock,  which  rises  on  either  side  to  the  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  this  effect  goes  on  increasing.  The 
rocky  sides  of  the  approach  are  clothed  with  ferns  and  tangled 
festoonery  of  brambles  and  other  trailing  kinds  of  brushwood, 
with  here  and  there  a  seedlmg  ash  or  sycamore  i-ooted  half 
way  up  in  the  rock,  and  shooting  its  main  stem  upwards 
towards  the  light,  whUe  straggling  branches  droop  heavily 
downward.  In  some,  these  branches  meet  from  either  side, 
and  foiTu  a  bower  of  gi-eenery  overhead ;  while  through  the 
open  spaces  the  tops  of  the  great  trees  near  the  castle  are  seen 
— venerable  cedars,  and  oaks,  and  elms. 

The  green  lawn  within  the  ramparts,  once  the  spacious 
castle-yard,  where  the  men-at-arms  were  mustered,  is  studded 
with  fine  ti'ees,  and  a  noble  walk  leads  from  thence  to  a  passage 
through  a  part  of  the  ancient  rampart,  by  which  the  conserva- 
tories and  the  flower  garden  are  approached.  This  walk  is 
well  contrived  for  effect.  Looking  back  lapon  the  dense  masses 
of  shrubbery  that  partially  conceal  the  rampart  and  its  turrets, 

and  above  which 
rise  the  ancient 
towers  of  the  main 
structure,  nothing 
can  be  finer  than 
the  general  effect 
of  the  fine  natural 
picture  thus  pre- 
sented. Pursuing 
the  course  of  this 
walk,  the  aspect  of 
the  park  and  its 
grand  oaks,  with 
the  more  distant 
view  of  the  Avon, 
disclose  themselves 
by  degrees  ;  and  at 
length,  when  the 
noble  conservatory 
(called  the  winter 
garden)  is  reached, 
which  contains  that 
fine  monument  of 
antique  art  so  well 
known  as  "  The 
AVarwickVase,''  the 
view  becomes  gi-and 
and  fascinating  in  a 
very  high  degi'ee. 
Immediately  in 
front  of  the  con- 
servatories, the 
extensive  geometrical  flower  garden  has  been  laid  out ;  it 
is  in  very  good  taste,  and  with  its  architectural  dressings, 
which  are  bold  and  appropriate,  it  forms  an  excellent  fore- 
ground to  the  sylvan  prospect  beyond.  The  view  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  park  stciieiy  that  can  be  conceived. 
The  Avon  winds  its  silvery  way  through  wide  glades  and 
meadowy  slopes  of  deep  rich  green,  which  are  bounded 
on  either  side  by  massive  woods  of  ancient  trees ;  the  tufted 
summits  of  which,  when  their  varying  tones  of  vivid  green 
are  seen  in  bright  sunlight  from  the  conservatory  terrace, 
produce,  in  combination  with  the  gleaming  course  of  the  Avon, 
an  effect  of  rich  sylvan  luxuriance  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed even  by  the  celebrated  view  from  Richmond  Hill. 

Our  engraving  of  the  castle  has  not  (which  is  much  to  be 
regi-etted)  been  taken  from  the  best  point  of  view.  Instead 
of  selecting  that  from  the  lu-idge,  which  commands  tho 
broadest  part  of  the  Avon,  with  the  cascade,  and  shows  the 
ten-ace  of  the  castle  which  o\crhangs  the  river,  tho  artist 
has  taken  his  standpoint  on  a  spot  some  distance  above  tho 
bridge;  in  consequence  of  which  those  intercstui^  features 
are  entirely  concealed.  But  neither  this  bad  selection  of  the 
point  of  view,  nor  even  a  worse,  could  prevent  the  grand  old 
towers  and  the  great  flank  of  the  castle,  as  seen  in  the  present 
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instauce  above  au  ivy-covered  arch  of  the  bridge,  from  forming 
a  most  picturesque  group  of  objects. 

The  park  at  Warwick  Castle  is  small,  but  some  of  the  trees 
are  very  grand  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds  ;  especially 
the  oaks,  one  of  which  presents  a  curious  Banyau-like  aspect, 
from  some  of  its  vast  and  far-spreading  arms,  where  they  rest 
npon  the  ground,  having  struck  root  and  sent  np  stalwart 
young  stems,  such  as  are  seen  surrounding  the  great  sacred 
tree  of  India,  and  forming  columns  to  support  its  far-extending 
shades.  Noel  Humpheets. 


THE     LIBRARY. 


HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE.* 

One  of  the  best  botanists  alive,  and,  as  we  think,  the  happiest 
of  all  teachers  of  botany,  has  added  another  pleasant  little  book 
tothosehe  has  already  written  for  young  people.  Those  who  have 
read  that  most  charming  botanical  work  for  young  people,  "  How 
Plants  Grow,"  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  the  same  author's 
account  of  "How  Plants  Behave,"  in  which  the  latest  scientific 
investigations  as  to  the  movement  of  plants,  and  other  inte- 
resting matters  are  presented  in  a  st3'le  that  is  sure  to  fascinate 
young  people,  and  at  the  same  time  be  welcome  to  older 
readers. 

That  plants  "  behave  "  at  all  will  be  new  to  many,  for  most 
persons  are  accustomed  to  regard  plants  as  inanimate  objects, 
with  a  few  exceptional  individuals,  like  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
that  manifest  visible  motion. 

A  large  portion  of  the  little  book  is  devoted  to  explaining 
the,  to  us,  wonderful  relations  between  insects  and  plants,  to 
the  various  distinct  ways  in  which  plants  climb,  and  to  the 
various  other  phenomena  which  we  call  curious.  Although 
written  for  young  people  it  is  likely  to  be  equally  interesting 
and  instructive  to  all  readers.  We  trust  it  may  find  many 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


DOMESTIC  BOTANT.t 
Me.  John  Smith  has  long  been  well  known  to  the  botanical  and 
horticultural  public,  not  only  from  his  many  botanical  works,  but 
also  from  his  official  connection  with  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
His  exertions  in  promoting  the  growth  and  study  of  Terns  are  well 
known.  On  the  present  occasion  we  find  him  coming  before  us  as 
a  writer  upon  another  branch  of  botanical  science ;  and  if  "Domestic 
Botany"  is,  as  a  whole,  less  satisfactory  than  some  of  his  other 
works,  much  will  be  found  in  it  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader. 
It  differs  somewhat  both  in  scope  aiul  purpose  from  any  of 
Mr.  Smith's  previous  works.  We  cannot  help  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  introductory  portion  on  the  "parts,  structure,  life,  organism, 
and  classification  of  plants  "  would  have  been  better  omitted.  It 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  introduces  several  new  and  uimeces- 
sary  terms,  and  occupies  space  which  might  well  have  been  devoted 
to  an  extension  of  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  In  this  latter  portion 
we  find  many  notes  connected  with  matters  of  especial  interest  to 
our  readers,  such  as  the  introduction  and  first  cultivation  of  o-arden 
trees  and  shrubs,  notes  on  certain  individual  examples,  &c.  Amono- 
the  latter  we  may  cite  the  reference  to  "  Napoleon's  Willow."  A 
twig  from  the  willow  growing  over  Napoleon's  grave  at  St.  Helena 
was  received  at  Kew  in  1825.  Crowds  of  people  came  to  see  it,  and 
it  was  an  object  of  reverence  to  French  visitors.  We  believe  that 
many  years  since,  before  Kew  Gardens  became  national  property,  a 
great  many  people  came  down  from  town  to  visit  this  interesting 
relic,  and,  on  being  refused  admission,  broke  open  the  gate.  In  1867 
this  tree  was  cut  down — why,  Mr.  Smith  does  not  infoim  us  ;  it  had 
then  attained  the  height  of  forty  feet. 

The  age  of  some  of  the  plants  now  at  Kew  is  in  some  cases  very 
great.  Thus,  three  specimens  of  the  Purslane  tree  (Portnlacaria 
afra),  are  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  ;  and  a  tree  of  the  American 
.Sassafras  (Laurus  Sassafras),  forty  feet  high,  is  of  the  same  ace. 
Again,  a  plant  of  the  Canaiy  Isles  Campanula  (Canarina  Campanula), 
has  withstood  all  changes  for  more  than  fifty  years,  producing  annually 
succulent  stems  about  three  feet  high,  bearing  pretty  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  a  rusty  colom-.     In  old  specimens  of  Magnolias,  Kew  is 

*"  How  Plants   Belmre."    By  Asa  Gray.    New  York  and  Chicago  :    Ivison 
Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.  ;  London :  Trubner.  vmi,a„u      ivibon, 

Phnt?°„'?rf'i?t?°-™T^-  ™  Exposition  ojtlio  Stnictiues  and  Classification  of 
r  ants,  and  ot  their  Uses  (or  Pood,  Olothmg,  Medicine,  and  Manufactm-inc 
Pnrposes."    By  John  Smith.  A.L.S.    London:  Robert  Hardwicke     ^'"'""™° 


very  rich ;  two  Tulip  trees,  seventy  feet  high,  are  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old;  a  Magnolia  grandiflora,  "  for  many  years  growing 
against  a  wall,  but  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  standng  fully 
exposed,"  with  a  height  of  twenty-three  feet  and  a  girth  of  three 
feet,  is  of  the  same  age  ;  and  of  M.  conspicua,  which  was  introduced 
in  1789,  "  one  of  the  original  plants  is  still  growing  at  Kew." 

We  might  cite  much  more  that  would  interest  our  readers,  did 
space  permit,  but  the  above  extracts  will  show  that,  even  from  a 
gardening  point  of  view,  much  worthy  of  note  may  be  found  in 
"Domestic  Botany."  The  work  is  by  no  means  perfect ;  indeed,  a  good 
handbook  of  economic  botany  has  yet  to  be  written — but  it  is  likely 
to  be  useful  to  many  who  like  to  know  something  about  the  plants 
and  plant-products  which  they  are  constantly  coming  across.  We 
regret  that  Mr.  Smith,  after  demurring  to  the  number  of  botanical 
terms  in  use,  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  others,  which 
have  the  disadvantage  of  being  new,  with  no  commensurate  ad- 
vantages ;  and  we  should  have  liked  a  more  comprehensive  index,  and 
a  less  conspicuous  sprinkling  of  typographical  errors.  But  "  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,"  so  we  would  rather  record  our  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Snaith  for  what  he  has  doue,  than  iind  fault  with  him  for 
what  he  has  omitted  to  do. 


GARDEN"IIirG   iiOUND   LOWDOK". 

(dubing  the  present  week.) 
bt  our  special  reporter. 


PBIVATE  GARDENS. 
Indoor  Plant  Department. — Begonias  will  soon  be  available 
for  conservatory  work ;  the  most  forward  of  them  are  being  shifted 
for  the  last  time  into  strong  soil,  consisting  of  yellow  loam  mixed 
with  rotten  manure.  Show  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees,  if 
required  for  exhibition  purposes  have  their  stems  and  iiowers  con- 
siderably rediiced  in  number  ;  the  flowers  that  are  left  have  a  piece 
of  matting  or  worsted  tied  round  their  middle,  to  prevent  them  from 
bursting.  Chorozemas  are  being  shifted  into  a  compost  of  rich  turfy 
peat,  fibrous  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  sand;  they  are  afterwards 
kept  in  the  wai-mest  part  of  the  greenhouse  for  a  time.  To  such  as 
have  not  been  repotted  this  season,  a  little  clear  manure  water  is 
given.  Kalosanthes  are  neatly  trimmed  and  occasiouaUy  supplied 
with  manure  water.  Fuchsias  are  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  • 
and  syringed  twice  a  day  ;  they  are  fastened  to  one  central  support, 
and  any  shoots  having  a  tendency  to  get  too  long  or  weak  are  either 
pinched  in  or  altogether  removed.  Such  Camellias  and  Azaleas  as 
have  flowered  early,  and  have  nearly  completed  their  growths,  are 
gradually  inured  to  au  extra  share  of  sunlight,  preparatory  to  their 
being  set  outside ;  the  later  ones  are  still  kept  rather  close,  well 
shaded  and  syringed.  Gardenias  are  kept  in  a  warm  moist  tempera- 
ture, and  on  the  first  appearance  of  insects  they  are  immersed  in 
tobacco  water;  Monstera  deliciosa  when  grown  against  a  wall  in  a 
warm  moist  shady  house  is  frequently  syringed  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  water.  Their  fruits,  if  likely  to  become  too  heavy, 
receive  some  kind  of  support.  Vanilla  is  trained  on  walls  and  on 
boards,  over  which  a  layer  of  sphagnum  is  placed  for  the  retention 
of  moisture.  Rivinas,  if  not  required  for  present  use,  are  cut  back, 
so  as  to  induce  fresh  growth  and  the  production  of  berries. 

Orchids. — Such  as  are  in  flower  are  moved  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  conservatory ;  those  advancing  are  encouraged,  whilst  some 
are  being  retarded,  in  order  to  prolong  the  flowering  season.  Wood- 
lice  are  trapped  by  means  of  potatoes  being  placed  here  and  there ; 
examining  them  daily,  and  destroying  such  as  are  found  on  them  ; 
a  little  cotton  wool  around  the  stems  or  flower  stalks  also  prevents 
them  from  ascending.  Top-dressing  and  renewing  of  blocks  are 
operations  now  receiving  attention.  Abundance  of  moisture  is 
given  to  the  roots,  and  the  atmosphere  is  also  kept  moist  throughout, 
bright  sunshine  being  excluded  by  means  of  shading.  As  regards 
heat,  that  is  economised  by  closing  early.  Ferns  are  still  beino- 
placed  out  of  doors,  any  damaged  or  weak  fronds  amongst  them 
being  removed.  Greenhouse  Ferns  are  shifted  as  they  may  require 
that  attention;  others  are  merely  top-dressed.  They  are  closely 
shaded,  but  are  allowed  plenty  of  air.  Baskets  are  now  being  filled 
with  Ferns,  placing  an  upright-growing  kind  in  the  centre,  and  a 
few  pendent  ones  round  the  sides,  together  with  mosses,  variegated 
grasses,  Strobilanthes,  &c.  Some  Filmy  Ferns  are  being  potted, 
using  a  spongy  material  and  pieces  of  open  sandstone  for  that 
pni'pose. 

.Pits  and  Frames. ^Hardwooded  plants  are  being  potted  as 
required,  and  are  placed  in  frames  kept  rather  close  for  a  time.  Soft- 
wooded  plants  for  late   conservatory  decoration  are  being  shifted 
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into  their  flowering  pots,  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  but 
afterwards  freely  exposed,  and  stopped.  Shoots  are  taken  off 
Cinerarias  planted  out,  potted  singly,  and  placed  in  cool  frames. 
The  ripe  seeds  of  Auriculas  are  gathered,  and  seedlings  potted  as  is 
necessary.  Fine  foliaged  Amarantiises  are  potted  as  they  require 
it,  using  a  rich,  open  compost  for  the  purpose ;  the  pots  are  then 
plunged  in  a  spent  hotbed  and  kept  near  the  glass,  the  sashes  being 


given.  Anything  subject  to  wind-waving  is  firmly  staked,  pieces 
of  cloth  or  other  soft  material  being  applied  so  as  to  prevent  the 
ligature  from  damaging  the  bark  or  wood.  Canterbury  Bells  and 
other  tall-growing  Campanulas  are  staked,  or  if  grown  in  lines  they 
are  supported  by  being  attached  to  a  cord  running  from  end  to  end. 
and  fastened  at  intervals  to  small  stakes.  As  the  earliest  flowers  of 
Antirrhinums,  Delphiniums,  &c.,  get  past  their  best,  the  flower  spikes 


Tlie  B'lowcr  Ganlcu  iU  W'iirwirk  Cii^Hc. 


tilted  up  a  little  at  back  and  front,  to  induce  stocky  growth.  Hardy 
(h'chida  are  kept  in  cold  fi-nmcs,  protected  from  licavy  rains  and 
brit,'l)t  sunshine,  but,  a1)nnil:in11y  sii]i])liod  with  air. 

Flower  Garden  and  Shrubbery. — Now  that  the  flower 
garden  has  been  planted,  operations  for  somo  time  to  como  will 
consist  in  loosening  tho  surface,  and  in  supplying  the  weaker-growing 
]>lants  with  water.  For  this  purpose,  littlo  baaiiH  of  earth  nro 
formed  ai'ound  the  base  of  each  plant  in  order  to  prevent  tho  water 
from  essiiping.     To  tho  stronger  dcpply-rooting  plants  no  water  is  yet 


ai'e  romoveil  !a  order  to  encourage  tho  laterals.  Ceraatinm,  when 
used  as  an  edging  to  shrubberies,  is  sometimes  at  this  season 
parmitted  to  flower  quite  freely,  and  after  a  time,  when  whatever 
may  have  been  planted  behind  it  begins  to  cover  tho  ground,  tho 
Cerastium  is  out  over,  but  not  quito  close,  and  encouraged  to  push 
again.  When  used  as  an  edging  to  flower  betls,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  it  is  uovor  allowed  to  flower.  Koses  arc  frequently  syringed  iu 
order  to  keep  down  insects ;  tobacco  water  being  used  if  tho  flowers 
have  not  oxpaiulod.     Standards  having  heavy  tops   are   soonrely 
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staked.     Imperfections  in  shrubberies  and  hedges  are  being  rectified 
by  means  of  the  pruning-knife. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. — Figs  should  never  be  allowed 
to  make  shoots  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint ;  sometimes  there 
is  a  tendency  to  over-luxiu-iant  growth,  but  this  is  kept  down 
by  using  poorer  soil,  and  watering  with  only  pvire  water;  frequent 
syringings  are  giYen  and  a  moist  atmosphere  maintained.  The 
earliest  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  some  sort  of 
protection  provided  for  the  falling  fruit,  such  as  a  sheet  of  canvas  in 
front,  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  fruit  as  they  drop  off ;  or,  instead,  a 
doubled  herring  net,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  placed  some  soft  hay 
or  dried  lawn  grass.  The  borders  are  also  covered  over  with  hay  or 
grass,  so  that  should  the  fruit  fall,  the  injury  received  would  be 
immaterial.  Pot  plants  are  also  surrounded  with  soft  hay.  Straw- 
berries ripening  fruit  are  kept  a  little  dry,  but  this  bright  weather 
is  apt  to  dry  them  too  fast,  consequently  they  require  great 
attention ;  the  next  to  the  last  lot  for  forcing  is  being  introduced  ; 
their  fruit  is  already  formed.  French  Beans'  are  kept  well  syringed, 
and  the  last  ones  in  pots  are  being  top-dressed ;  these  will  follow 
those  at  present  beginning  to  bear,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  those 
sown  in  frames,  which  will  be  in  their  tm"n  succeeded  by  those  from 
the  open  air  that  were  partly  protected.  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
have  their  beds  top-dressed,  and  liberally  watered ;  and  thinning 
foliage,  shoots,  and  fruit  is  attended  to.  This  fine  weather  will  cause 
Melons  to  set  freely  of  themselves.  Abundance  of  air  is  given,  and 
but  little  fire  heat  is  now  required  if  the  houses  are  shut  up  early. 

MARKET  GARDENS. 
The  rapidity  with  which  vegetable  crops  have  advanced  during  the 
last  week  or  so  is  truly  wonderful.  Vegetable  Marrows  from  the 
earliest  planting  now  cover  the  whole  space  allotted  to  them,  and 
are  producing  fruit  abundantly.  The  earlier  plantings  in  the  open 
ground  without  any  encouragement  from  artificial  heat,  are  also  in 
flower  and  otherwise  advancing  rapidly.  Those  planted  out  in  the  open 
fields,  fifteen  by  sis  feet  apart,  without  protection  of  any  kind,  have 
fairly  started  and  so  far  are  very  promising.  Where  Cucumbers  are 
grown  extensively  one  or  two  men  are  kept  purposely  to  attend  to 
them.  The  plants  are  gone  over  every  three  days,  thinned,  and  such 
fruits  as  are  inclined  to  grow  crooked  are  placed  in  glasses.  During 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  a  little  litter  is  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  sashes,  which  are  tilted  up  about  three  or  fourinohes.  Liberal 
waterings  are  also  frequently  given.  Such  as  have  been  in  fruit  from 
the  first  of  the  season  are  being  replaced  by  others  from  the  reserve 
stock.  Gherkins  are  being  sown  in  lines,  about  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  seeds  about  four  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  the  ground 
used  for  them,  if  loosened  for  the  previous  crop  is  only 
cleaned,  and  worked  up  with  a  fork  or  hack,  the  lines  drawn, 
and  the  seeds  sown.  French  Beans  are  sown  for  succession  in 
lines  three  feet  apart.  Sweet  Peas  are  now  producing  a  good  supply 
of  flowers  for  market.  Wallflowers  from  this  spring's  sowings  are 
transplanted  into  lines,  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  apart,  between  fruit 
bushes,  for  blooms  in  the  spring,  and  Stocks  planted  between  lines 
of  Roses,  are  now  abundantly  producing  flowers  fit  for  market. 
Where  tall  fruit  trees  are  close  together,  and  the  produce  likely 
to  be  plentiful,  the  under-cropping  is  removed,  and  ^  layer  of  loose 
litter  is  scattered  over  the  surface,  thus  not  only  protecting  the 
roots,  but  at  the  same  time  supplying  nourishment  to  them ;  a 
mulching  of  this  kind  also  preserves  the  falling  fruit  from  being 
bruised. 

Tomatoes  have  lately  giovm  rapidly ;  those  planted  alongside  old 
Mushroom  beds  are  pegged  down  on  the  ridges  as  they  advance. 
Stakes  are  applied  to  those  planted  in  open  spaces.  A  little  soil  is 
drawn  to  their  base,  so  as  to  form  a  furrow  or  basin  for  the  retention 
of  water.  The  earlier  crops  are  in  bloom.  Owing  to  the  strike 
among  the  labourers,  operations  that  ought  have  attention  now  are 
deferred  or  wholly  neglected. 

NURSERIES. 
Indoor  Plant  Department.— Plants  of  the  Sugar  cane  are  being 
cut  down  and  the  joints  inserted  in  pots  in  the  propagating 
house;  some  of  these  produce  two  or  three  shoots,  which 
will  eventually  be  separated,  preserving  the  roots,  and  potted  singly. 
Pandannses  are  also  propagated  from  the  roots  and  sideshoots,  also 
fl'om  seeds,  which  are  inserted  in  pans  of  light  peaty  soil ;  after 
germination,  the  plants  are  separated,  and  treated  as  cuttings. 
Ardisias  are  now  in  flower,  kept  in  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  in  order 
to  set  their  fruit.  Gardenias,  which  are  found  rather  stiff  subjects 
to  grow,  are  liberally  encouraged.  Epiphyllums  are  tied,  staked, 
and  induced  to  grow  freely.  Bertalonias  are  kept  in  a  steady 
temperature  under  hand-glasses  in  stoves.  Vincas,  Passifloras, 
Bongainvilleas,  Dipladenias,  and  any  other  plants  of  which  there  is  a 
scarcity,  are  being  increased  from  cuttings  in  pots  plunged  in  bottom 


heat,  under  lights  well  shaded.  Inarched  Camellias  are  laid  on  their 
sides  under  the  hand-lights,  i.  e.,  if  there  is  not  room  enough  for  them 
to  stand  upright.  Primulas  done  flowering  are  kept  fully  exposed 
in  cold  frames.  Calceolarias  for  seed  are  placed  in  cold  frames. 
Newly  imported  Orchids  are  laid  out  on  shelves  until  they  start,  or 
they  are  suspended  from  wires  until  they  exhibit  signs  of  vitality  ; 
any  Pern  roots  found  amongst  them  are  potted  and  kept  well  shaded. 
Orchids  of  all  sorts  that  have  not  been  previously  shifted  or  top- 
dressed  this  season  are  receiving  that  attention,  as  time  permits ; 
those  in  flower  are  moved  under  greater  shade  and  kept  drier  than 
those  in  the  ordinary  house.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  is  used,  but  the 
houses  are  shut  up  pretty  early  in  the  afternoons,  so  as  to  economise 
heat.  Ferns  are  being  raised  from  spores  sown  in  pots,  over  which 
a  piece  of  glass  is  placed,  and  moisture  is  supplied  from  saucers  of 
Water  placed  under  them.-  These  pots  are  kept  well  shaded,  and  as  _ 
the  plants  come  up,  they  are  pricked  off  into  pans  and  afterwards 
potted  singly  in  thumb  pots.  They  are  generally  kept  inside  frames 
within  the  propagating  house. 

Outdoor  Department. — Beds  of  seedling  conifers  are  frequently 
gone  over  and  cleaned.  Those  sown  in  frames  have  the  sashes 
removed  throughout  the  day,  but  replaced  at  night.  The  sashes 
being  covered  with  mats  or  other  material.  Two-year-old  plants  of 
Deodar  are  being  turned  out  of  their  seedling  pits  and  potted  singly, 
and  variegated  Ivies  are  kept  in  cold  frames  well  aired  and 
watered.  Tree  Carnations  in  pots  are  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in 
beds  in  the  open  air.  Hardy  Perns  are  also  plunged  in  the  same  • 
material  at  the  foot  of  shady  walls ;  some  of  the  finer  kinds  are  kept 
in  frames,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun.  Pyrethrums  are  turned  out 
of  pots  and  planted  in  beds,  single  stakes  being  attached  to  each. 
In  order  to  jjreserve  the  blooms  of  Pansies  for  exhibition,  they  are 
shaded  from  strong  sunshine.  Herbaceous  plants  are  staked,  shaded, 
and  well  watered.  Hardy  climbers  are  trained  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  confining  them  to  single  stakes.  Nurserymen  are  now  busy 
planting  out  their  remaining  bedding  plants.  Beds  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  spring  bulbs,  are  being  forked  up,  and  planted  with 
sub-tropical  and  other  sunnner  flowering  plants. 


SMOKE  IN  OUR  GREAT  TOWNS. 

The  great  smoke  nuisance  flourishes,  apparently  unheeded,  and  the 
sky,  already  filled  with  vapour  drawn  from  the  sea,  is  darkened  and 
made  foul  with  the  black  vapour  r-ising  from  a  thousand  factory 
chimneys.  Many  a  day  that  seems  dark,  and  dull,  and  unwholesome 
in  our  great  towns,  is  bright  and  cheerful  enough  at  five  or  six  miles 
distance  from  them.  The  fact  is,  citizens  have  their  being  in  soot, 
and  everything  that  is  about  them  is  darkened  and  discoloured  by 
its  presence.  It  changes  the  blue  of  the  heavens  into  a  dingy  grey, 
or  obliterates  it  altogether.  It  covers  every  leaf  in  our  gardens, 
hinders  the  growth  of  the  plants,  spoils  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
and  kills  the  trees. 

Of  course,  we  are  thoroughly  well  aware  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  towns  depends  ui^on  the  activity  of  their  manufacturers. 
These  must  not  be  discouraged.  Blight  not  the  soul  of  your  manu- 
facturer, or  you  shall  rue  the  day.  All  this  we  know — and  believe. 
But  then  lately  we  have  seen  a  sight,  and  it  was  this  : — We  saw  an  old 
to^vn,  a  manufacturing  town,  possessing  great  prosperity,  lying  in  a 
valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills.  Standing  on  one  of  these  hills, 
we  could  look  right  across  to  the  other  range,  distant  some  ten  miles. 
Every  part  of  them  was  visible.  The  woods  growing  at  their  feet, 
the  bare  hillsides,  and  the  outline  of  the  hill-tops  against  the  sky, 
were  all  plainly  to  be  seen.  And  yet  at  om'  feet  was  the  town,  and 
above  the  houses  of  the  town  there  rose  a  very  forest  of  factory 
chimneys.  It  was  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  and  yet  out  of  all 
these  hundred  mouths  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  only  came  now  and 
then  from  three  amongst  the  whole  number.  There  were  the  chim- 
neys, but  they  were  smokeless.  Their  tops  were  mostly  well 
blackened  with  the  sins  of  old  times,  but  the  day  of  evil-doing  had 
passed  — let  us  hope  for  ever.  The  secret  of  this  phenomenon  is  easily 
told :  in  that  town  the  law  is  too  strong  for  the  manufacturers.  He 
has  his  difficulties  to  contend  with.  He  also  burns  coal,  and  has  to 
employ  stokers.  But  he  has  been  taught  to  educate  his  stoker  to  ply 
his  calling  properly,  and  the  result  is  that  the  factory  chimneys  do 
send  out  no  smoke  except  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  once  or  twice 
a  day.  The  to^^'n  in  question  is  clean,  its  streets  are  bright,  and 
the  foliage  surrounding  it  is  unspoiled  with  soot.  Surely,  that 
which  is  done  elsewhere  so  successfully  might  be  put  in  23raotice 
here.  We  have  the  law,  but  its  arm  is  not  strong ;  we  want 
the  force  of  public  opinion  to  compel  owe  magistrates  to  seek  out 
the  offenders,  and  to  punish  them  as  they  deserve. — Biriinnr/hayii 
Morning  News. 
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MARANTAS. 
Amongst  the  foliage  plants  tbat  decorate  our  stoves,  few  are 
more  deserving  of  admiration  than  Marantas;  coming,  as  most 
of  them  do,  fi'om  wet  parts  of  tropical  America ,  they  require 
to  Ijc  grown  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
do  not  well  bear  removal  to  rooms  or  conservatories,  except  for 
a  limited  time.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  well 
known  Marauta  zcbrina  was  for  many  years  almost  the  only  one 
amongst  the  ornamental-leaved  section  of  the  genus  that  was 
commonly  found  in  stoves  ;  but  of  late  years  many  very 
lioautitul  species  have  been  introduced.  Amongst  them, 
M.  Veitchii  is  probably  the  most  stril<;ing,  the  leaves  being 
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Tlio  Mivnmta  as  a  Vase  Flant. 
purple  uudcrueath,  and  deep  green  above,  with  yellow  mark- 
i'lgs  near  the  midrib.     An  engraviug  of  an  interesting  variety 
a.ccom panics  tlicse  remarks,  and  we  shall  shortly  figure  some 
of  the  broader-leaved  species  of  this  tine  genus.  ^Y.  T. 


CULTURE    OF    PLAJSTTS    IH"    BOOMS. 

(Continued  from xi'  G8U.) 
SOILS. 
TiiK  liumus,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  consists  exclusively 
oT  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  for  many  plants  is  used 
either  pure  or  mixed  with  eand,  or  is  employed  to  improve  a 
l)0or  loam.  For  plants  in  pots  all  kinds  of  humus  are  most 
suitable  when  they  are  composed  of  vegetable  matter  not 
wholly  deeaj'cd.  Humus  of  this  description  feels  soft  and 
elastic  to  the  touch,  but  that  which  consists  only  of  wholly 
decayed  matter,  forms  a  fine,  powdery  mass,  hard  to  the  touch, 
and  whicli  by  itself  is  not  adapted  for  plants,  and  e\en  when 
mixed  with  other  soil  is  far  less  suitable  than  humus  composed 
of  ]iartially  luidccayed  matter.  Wc  shall  here  add  a  few 
oliservations  on  the  various  kinds  of  natural  soils  which 
consist  chiefly  ot  humus,  such  as  forest  soil,  heath  soil,  and 
niooi'  or  peat  soil. 

The  first  two  kinds  arc  fouiul  in  dry  localities,  and  arc, 
according  to  the  sub-soil  on  which  they  are  found,  .aiul  the 
vegetable  matter  of  which  they  are  formed,  of  very  dilVcrent 
values  tor  plant  culture.  With  regard  to  the  sub-soil  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made : — 

Stony  or  sandy  soil,  as  a  sub-soil,  is  that  on  which  forest 
soil  and  heath  soil  arc  not  only  most  readilj-  formed,  but 
where  they  rcceive'those  elements  which  are  most  advantageous 
for  plant  cidlurc,  inasmuch  as  none  of  those  matters  which  are 
injurions  to  many  plants  (as  for  example  lime)  can  enter  into 
their  composition. 

Hesides,  sand  is"a  necessary  ingredient  in  liumus  soil,  and 
where  it  does  not  exist  naturally,  it  must  bo  sn])])lied  arli- 
ficiall}'.     J\Iucb,  or  too  much,  sand   will  <il'  course  be  found 


where  the  soil  lies  very  thinly  on  a  sub-soil  of  pure  sand,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  such  soil  will  be  poor  and  mifit  for 
plant  culture. 

The  deeper  the  soil  lies  on  the  saiidy  sub-soil,  the  less  saud 
will  it  usually  contain,  and  the  more  suitable  will  it  be  (at 
least  the  upper  layers  of  it)  for  plants.  This  depth  is  due  to 
local  peculiarities,  which  favour  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  and  j^romote  the  speedy  formation  of  a  soil  rich  in 
nudecayed  and  nutritious  ingredients. 

On  stony  or  rocky  ground  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alkalies,  humus  soil  is  very 
seldom  found,  as  any  that  is  formed  here  is  speedily  decomposed 
by  the  sub-soil,  and  is  then  washed  away  by  the  rams. 

The  names  of  forest  and  heath  soil  will  almost  explain  their 
constituents.  Forest  soil  consists  of  humus  formed  from  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  their  wood,  and  lastl}-,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  said  humus. 
It  is  found  in  the  deepest  layers  where  these  matters  are  carried 
away  and  deposited  by  the  water  of  heavy  rains.  Heath  soil, 
ou  the  other  hand,  consists  of  humus  which  has  been  formed 
on  open  plains,  whei'e  heath  plants  cover  a  wide  area. 

Forest  soils  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trees 
from  the  leaves  of  which  they  are  formed,  show  very  con- 
siderable differences  in  c(uality,  in  proportion  to  the  ciuantity 
of  alkalies  and  nitrogen  which  the  leaves  contain.  Accordingly 
it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  oak  woods  supply  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  forest  soil,  that  beech  woods  afford  one 
something  inferior,  woods  of  mixed  trees  a  still  inferior  kind, 
and  finally,  that  the  soil  in  pine  woods  is  only  good  when 
found  in  deep  layers  and  mixed  with  the  decayed  roots  and 
leaves  of  Vacciniums  and  other  plants. 

Heath  soil  consists  either  only  of  the  remains  of  heath  ]ilants 
lying  in  thin  layers,  and  is  poor  and  innutritions,  or  of  dry 
moor  and  peat  soil  which  has  become  covered  with  heath 
plants,  such  as  Vacciniums,  Audromedas,  &c,  and  then 
ajjproaohes  very  uearlj'  to  peat  soil  in  its  character, 

Moor  and  peat  soil  are  very  often  confounded  with  heath 
soil.  They  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of  decayed  vegetable 
remains  ou  a  wet  sub-soil  or  in  water  itself. 

During  their  decomposition  they  give  out  a  great  part  of 
the  salts  which  they  contain  into  the  water,  and  where  they 
are  cut  off  by  water  from  the  access  of  the  air,  the}'  accpiirc 
an  injurious  sourness,  aud  are  consequently  nnsnitod  for 
plant  culture. 

But  whci'c,  on  peaty  moors,  the  surface  is  continually  raised 
by  the  deposition  of  \egetable  matters  in  dry  places,  the  upper 
layers  are  under  the  full  iniluence  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
decomposition  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  dead  roots  of  the  ])lants 
which  grow  here,  the  moss,  etc.,  form,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  an  excellent  kind  of  soil.  Such  moor  and 
peat  soils  arg  so  much  the  better  for  plant  culture  the  higher 
the  layers  are  formed  above  the  moist  sub-soil,  and  in  conse- 
quence are  looser  in  texture.  When  peat  soil  is  taken  from  a 
wet  ]ilace,  it  should  bo  placed  in  a  heap  and  allowed  to  lie  for 
a  year  exposed  to  the  atmosiihere,  in  order  to  remove  the 
sourness  which  it  contains. 

Any  plants  growing  in  this  turf  arc  allowed  to  remain,  aud 
it  is  not  used  until  these,  along  with  their  roots,  are  in  a  great 
measure  decayed.  Soil  of  this  kind,  which  is  often  improiierly 
named  heath  soil,  is  mostly  used  mixed  with  clean  .sand. 

The  black  or  brown,  line,  powdery,  completely  decayed  moor 
and  peat  soil,  such  as  is  found  in  large  masses  in  dry  places, 
being  too  poor  in  nutritious  matters,  cannot  be  emjiloycd  in 
culture  bj- itself,  or  even  when  mixed  with  sand.  AVlien  mixed 
with  loam  it  is  somewhat  better,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
looser  moor  aud  peat  soil  composed  of  vegetable  matter  in  a 
less  decomposed  state. 

Tjastl}-,  we  small  mention  a  kind  of  humus  soil  which  is 
found  in  a  state  ot  fine  jiowdcr  mixed  with  pieces  of  not  yet 
decaj-cd  wood  inside  of  hollow  trees.  This  is  called  wood  soil 
or  tree  soil.  It  is  still  less  nutritious  than  the  powdery  peat 
soil,  and  is  only  used  in  the  culture  of  Orchids,  Rhododendrons, 
Ac.  'The  best  is  found  in  oak  trees,  contauimg  mauy  pieces  of 
decayed  wood. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  wood  soil  obtained  from  the  edible 
chestnut  tree  is  used  in  the  cidtivation  of  camellias. 

The  most  suitable  kind  of  humus  soil  (or  plant  culture  is 
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that  Tvhich  contains  a  large  quantity  of  undecayed  roots  and 
otlier  matters.  This  even  when  it  has  lain  for  a  long  time  in 
a  heap,  will  contain  many  lumps  or  large  pieces.  These  should 
be  broken  or  chopped  up  with  a  hatchet  and  passed  through 
an  iron  sieve  with  meshes  about  an  inch  wide.  The  coarser 
pieces  which  will  not  pass  through  should  be  grated  against 
the  sieve  with  the  hand.  The  particles  which  will  pass  through 
a  fiue  sieve  should  be  rejected,  and  none  but  the  coarser  part, 
which  contains  the  best  properties  of  the  soil,  should  be  retained 
for  use.  Soil  procured  from  woods  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Ordinary  loamy  soil,  not  containing  roots, 
should  on  the  other  hand,  be  passed  through  finer  sieves. 
This  should  be  especially  done  with  pure  loam,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  mixing  with  humus  soil. — Dr.  Rer/el. 
{.To  he  continued.) 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 
If  there  is  one  aspect  of  London  gardening  that  may  be  appropri- 
ately termed  badly  done,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  that  of  outside 
window  boxes.  Hundreds  of  attempts  are  made  at  window  gardening 
annually  within  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  yet  but  fesv  of  them 
can  be  said  to  be  successes.  This  arises  from,  first,  unsuitability  of 
the  plants  employed ;  and,  second,  neglect.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
early  in  March,  when  cold  northerly  or  easterly  blasts  prevail, 
^vindow-boses  filled  with  tender  plants  from  a  wai*ni  house,  such  as 
cinerarias,  primulas,  and  similar  things,  that  in  a  day  or  two  become 
shrivelled  and  browned.  This  is  often  attributed  to  want  of  water, 
and  a  copious  supply  being  given  soon  completes  the  work  of  de- 
struction. On  the  other  hand,  many  a  box  of  plants  fully  exposed  to 
scorching  sunshine  and  the  drying  effects  of  east  wind,  soon  presents 
a  starved  appeai-ance  for  want  of  water.  There  are,  however,  many 
exceptions,  where  [a  genuine  love  for  plants  causes  them  to  be 
tenderly  watched ;  and  their  wants  supplied.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  are  a  constant  source  of  gratification. 

My  sitting-room  window  has  an  aspect  due  south,  and  on  the  out- 
side of  it  there  is  a  wooden  box  painted  green,  about  forty -five  inches 
in  length  by  seven  in  width.  In  November  last  this  box  was  planted 
as  follows.  At  the  bottom  was  laid  some  strips  of  green  turf,  and  on 
this  was  laid  soil,  of  which  rotten  manure  formed  a  large  proportion, 
about  three  inches  in  depth.  On  this  I  planted  a  dozen  single 
Hyacinths,  some  of  the  best  cheap  varieties  of  different  shades  of 
colour,  and  about  half-a-dozen  bulbs  of  Narcissus  tazetta  (Polyanthus 
Narciss).  Then,  having  covered  these  with  a  layer  of  soil,  I  added 
another  of  bulbs,  consisting  of  Snowdrops,  Crocus  susianus  (Cloth 
of  Gold),  C.  biflorus  (Scotch),  and  some  striped  and  blue  varieties  of 
C.  vemus — only  a  few  of  each  ;  with  these  I  mingled  a  few  roots  of 
mixed  Turban  Eanuneulus,  covered  the  whole  with  soil,  and  then  by 
way  of  a  finish  I  planted  along  the  front  of  the  box  some  tufts  of  the 
pretty  new  Leptosiphon  roseus.  From  the  early  days  of  February, 
when  the  Snowdrops  and  Early  Crocuses  come  into  bloom,  and  on 
down  to  the  present  time,  when  the  gay  flowers  of  the  ranunculuses 
are  fading  away,  and  the  tufts  of  the  Leptosiphon  are  in  full  splendom-, 
there  has  been  one  uninterrupted  sequence  of  floral  beauty.  The 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  died  away  gi-adually;  but  after  the 
Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  were  out  of  bloom,  I  cut  them  down  nearly 
to  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  fast  developing  Eanunculuses 
might  have  ample  space.  "While  the  bright,  hot,  dry  weather  lasted, 
I  water  copiously  every  day,  though  the  soil  in  the  box  is  so  honey- 
combed by  the  number  of  roots  it  contains,  that  it  passes  through  it 
very  quickly. 

In  a  few  day.3  the  contents  of  the  box  will  be  turned  out,  and  all 
the  bulbs,  with  some  soil  adhering  to  their  roots,  -nnll  be  carefully 
put  away  in  paper-bags,  for  use  in  the  same  way  next  autumn. 
They  will  answer  well  two  years  in  succession.  Then  the  box  being 
filled  with  fi-esh  soil,  will  be  again  planted,  with  a  few  fohaged  and 
flowering  plants.  Over  the  front  of  it  wiU  fall  the  variegated  form 
of  Sedum  Sieboldi,  variegated  ivy -leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  the  pretty 
pale  lavender-blue  Convolvulus  mauritanieus.  A  plant  or  two  of 
a  free-blooming  Tropfeolum  Lobbianum,  Mrs.  Pollock  variegated 
Pelargonium,  and  similar  things,  will  complete  the  arrangement  till 
the  end  of  October  ;  and  when  they  come  to  an  end,  another  season 
for  planting  mil  have  come  round  again. 

Thus  managed,  the  window  garden  is  always  gay  and  always 
attractive ;  and  these  simple  and  inexpensive  modes  of  embellish- 
ment are  capable  of  much  variation.  There  is  always  procurable 
many  subjects,  hardy  and  dm-able,  that  can  be  employed  to  serve 
such  a  purpose  as  this  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  I 
have  used  Iberis  coriaifolia  in  this  box,  for  instance,  with  surprising 
effect ;    early.blooming    pansies,   doulile    daisies,    Phloxes    vema, 


frondosa,  and  Nelsoni ;  and  many  others,  of  which  these  are  fitting 
types,  may  also  be  employed.  A  few  dwarf  evergreens  can  be  used 
during  winter  and  early  spring,  to  be  succeeded  by  flowering  and 
foliaged  plants  for  summer  and  autumn.  Only  let  there  be  the 
desire  to  do  something,  and  means  will  be  found  close  at  hand  to 
effect  the  object  in  view.  In  the  grandeur  of  our  conceptions  of 
horticultural  enterprise,  and  in  the  lofty  ideas  of  gardening  prevalent 
nowadays,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  simple  things, 
which  though  unpretentious,  are  often  highly  praiseworthy  and 
effective.  Quo. 
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NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE  IN  THE  SYDNEY 
BOTANIC  GARDENS. 
We  all  know  this  graceful  Pine  in  our  conservatories  both, 
in  public  and  private  gardens,  but  few  have  an  idea  of  its 
great  stature  and  beauty  in  its  native  isle.  Our  friend,  Mr. 
C.  Moore,  director  of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Garden,  has,  how- 
ever, shown  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a  representa- 
tion of  the  trees  therein.  The  tree  diffei's  in  habit  from  most 
of  the  Pines  known  to  us.  It  will  probably  prove  a  noble  . 
ornamental  tree  over  vast  regions  in  temperate  countries,  as, 
for  example,  in  California,  Southern  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries  with  warm,  temperate,  and  sunny  climates. 
Although  its  native  home  is  amid  the  sea  breezes  of  the 
Southern  ocean,  there  are  few  plants  that  thrive  better  in 
living-rooms  in  England.  We  have  noticed  small  trees  of  it 
thriving  year  after  year  in  London  sitting-rooms. 


THE  REGENERATION  OF  ALPINE  FOREST  LAND. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late  years,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  respecting  the  deterioration  of  soil  and  climate  in  regions 
where  the  neglect  of  an  ignorant  and  selfish  population  has  allowed 
vegetation  to  perish  without  duly  replacing  it.  A  good  deal  of  the 
discussion  has  been  premature  :  the  whole  question  of  the  effects  of 
forests  in  promoting  rainfall  is  as  yet  entirely  uncertain,  notwith- 
standing the  peremptory  and  exaggerated  tone  in  which  it  has  been 
and  is  continually  asserted.  It  is  an  unsolved  problem  treated  by 
superficial  observers  as  an  axiom.  In  France,  where  the  subject  has 
been  more  closely  treated  than  among  otirselves,  opinion  is  gra- 
dually undergoing  a  change  respecting  it.  Fact  and  theory  are 
alike  disputed.  No  proof  has  certainly  been  given  that,  in  temperate 
climates  at  all  events,  a  hundred  acres  of  forest  attract  more  rain 
than  a  hundred  acres  of  turnips.  And  no  philosophical  reason  has 
been  advanced  why  they  should.  But,  uncertain  as  it  is  whether 
forests  attract  rain,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  store  and 
preserve  it ;  they  check  the  evaporation  of  the  surface  water ;  they 
also  regulate  and  retard  its  descent  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  ; 
they  serve,  therefore,  as  a  safeguard  both  against  drought  and 
floods.  But,  in  order  to  reproduce  fertility  on  mountain  sides  which 
have  been  denuded  and  devastated,  the  replanting  of  forests,  although 
the  best,  is  not  a  necessary  expedient.  "  Gazonnement,"  as  the 
French  teiTU  it — the  covering  large  surfaces  with  fresh  turf,  care- 
fully fenced  and  tended  until  it  consohdates — seems  to  be  attended 
with  at  least  an  approach  to  the  same  beneficial  effects.  There  is  an 
interesting  paper  by  M.  H.  Blerzy  in  the  Revue  des  Benx  Mondes, 
in  which  the  effect  of  this  experiment  in  the  French  department  of 
the  High  Alps  is  detailed.  This  district  has  been  for  some  centtiries 
gradually  rendered  desolate  by  the  wasteful  neglect  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  It  has  an  extreme  climate — Mediterranean  heat  alter- 
nating with  Alpine  frosts,  persistent  drought  with  violent  storms ; 
all  the  rain  and  snow  of  the  year  sometimes  falling  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  Bit  by  bit  its  forests  have  been  improvidently  destroyed, 
until  only  a  few  patches  (comparatively  speaking)  are  left.  And 
their  nataral  recovery  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  pastxtring  of 
sheep,  and  still  more  of  goats,  the  only  industry  left  to  the  peasant. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  slopes  have  become  bleak  and  bare, 
the  valley  bottoms  mere  accumulations  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Tear 
after  year  mountain  villages  are  abandoned  and  the  population  driven 
to  emigTate.  In  twenty  years  only — from  1846  to  1866 — the  popu- 
lation diminished  by  11,000  inhabitants,  or  about  one  in  fifteen. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  what  M.  Blerzy  terms — we  hope 

not  too  confidently — the  "  regeneration  "  of  these  mountains  began 

under  the  Forest  Law  of  1860  :  applicable  to  the  mountain  districts 

I  of  the  whole  of  France,  but  of  special  utihty  only  on  certain  portions 
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of  their  surface.  This  law  rendered  "  reboisement,"  replantation, 
compulsory  only  in  oases  where  the  denuded  condition  of  the  soil 
rendered  it  a  cause  of  damage  or  danger  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  it 
required  a  careful  multiplication  of  preliminary  inquiries  and  con- 
sents ;  it  allon-ed  of  the  plantation  of  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of 
the  surface  of  a  commune  in  a  single  year;  it  respected,  in  short, 
ever  timidly  not  ouly  the  indiridual  vested  rights  but  what  may  be 
termed  the  collective  prejudices  of  the  peasantry.  Modest,  however, 
as  it  was,  the  measure  could  not  fail  to  excite  their  selfish  feelings 
and  their  fears,  and  nowhere  more  than  among  the  old-fashioned  and 
tenacious  boors  of  the  Alps.  "  With  the  exaggeration  so  natural  in 
the  peasant  who  fancies  his  property  threatened,  they  compared  the 
agents  of  the  forest  law  to  ogres  ready  to  devour  their  flocks  and 
their  pastures."  The  Administration,  instead  of  persisting  with 
official  obstinacy,  adapted  its  proceedings  in  part  to  the  popular 
feeling.  In  1864  the  law  was  amended  by  allowing  the  substitution 
of  "  gazonnement "  for  "reboisement  "  in  calf's  where  the  agents  did 
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Norfolk  Island  Pino  in  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens, 
not  consider  plantation  absolutely  necessary.  In  such  instances, 
says  J[.  Hlcrzy,  trees  and  oven  shrubs  can  be  dispensed  with  ;  turf 
only  is  required  to  roconsolidatc  the  soil,  on  condition  that  the  sheep 
are  restrained  from  eating  tho  grass  down  to  the  root.-  "  On  the 
slojios  which  tlio  flow  of  water  has  not  as  yet  wholly  denuded,  tho 
smallest  \)atch  of  vegetation,  a  simple  tuft  of  grass,  suffices  to  retard 
tl\e  waste  of  rain  water  and  to  distribute  it.  preserves  the  freshness 
of  the  soil  to  the  advantage  of  vegetation  itself,  and  detain.'!  tho 
pebbles  from  rolling  down  tlio  slope.  The  result  is  obtained  without 
restricting  tho  peasant's  area  of" pasturage  from  which  ho  derives  his 
living." 

And  it  is  remarkable  and  very  satisfactory,  if  our  anthor  can  be 
relied  on,  that  not  only  has  the  recovery  of  the  soil  been  aided  by 
tliis  jndirious  experiment,  though  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  but  that 
it  has  had  a  groat  effect  in  softening  down  tho  prejudices  of  tho 
people,  aTid  thns  smoothing  the  way  for  greater  improvements.  The 
"  miso  en  reserve  "  of  sncccssivo  portioTis  of  tho  meadow  land,  at 
Ci'st  protested  against  and  cvou  resisted  with  violence,  h.as  began 


to  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  the  safeguard  of  the  country,  except 
bj'  a  few  inveterate  malcontents.  '"  To  regulate  the  pasturages, 
to  plant  the  naked  ravines,  has   become  the  pre-occupation  of  the 

countrj' Slowly,  but  sm-ely,  the  hideous  gorges  which  scored 

the  mountain  sides  disappear  under  verdure ;  in  the  low  grounds, 
the  cones  of  desertion"  (mounds  of  loose  stuff  which  invariably 
form  at  the  point  where  an  uncontrolled  torrent  reaches  the 
plant)  "become  covered  with  crops  and  with  groves;  the  beds 
of  the  stream  are  fixed ;  the  bridges  are  no  longer  periodically 
carried  away ;  the  brooks  which  descend  to  the  rivers  become  limpid 
instead  of  being  loaded  with  gravel  and  sediment."  But  there  is 
much  more  to  be  achieved.  "These  austere  regions  of  the  .lips, 
where  man  lives  close  to  the  liuiits  of  the  habitable  world  and 
struggles  agaius  the  terrors  of  nature,  frost,  drought,  rain,  torrent, 
are  like  a  dilapidated  house,  which  must  be  taken  completely  in  hand 
if  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  completely  to  perish.     Popnlation  abandons 

them,   national  wealth  diminishes  in   them   day  by  day It 

is  still  a  land  to  be  reconquered,  not  from  the  enemy,  which  would 
be  glorious,  but  from  nature,  which  is  more  glorious  still." 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  this  little  nari-ative  is  not 
the  victory  over  nature  which  it  celebrates,  bat  the  victory  over 
prejudice.  We  are  apt  to  despair  too  readily  of  winning  over  back- 
ward classes  of  people,  such  as  the  peasants  of  the  higher  Alps, 
to  those  benevolent  efforts  on  their  behalf  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand  or  appreciate  at  once.  Generally  there  is  some  found- 
ation, though  probably  an  inadequate  one,  for  their  opposition  to 
novelties.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  plain  that  the  country 
people  had  reason  for  fearing  the  immediate  consequences  of 
encroachment  on  their  meadow-laud  by  plantations,  though  to  their 
and  the  country's  ultimate  benefit.  But  when  the  promoters  of  tho 
experiment  had  the  good  sense  to  meet  them  half  way — to  modify 
the  innovation  by  substituting  in  part  artificial  meadow  for  plant, 
ation — they  were  soon  brought  to  see  the  whole  proceeding  in  a 
different  light,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  general  improvement, 
even  though  part  of  it  would  not  result  in  their  immediate  gain. 


Silver  Variegated  "Wild  Olive. ^While  a  large  amount  of 
admiration  is  bestowed  by  lovers  of  trees  on  the  beautiful  and  varied 
tints  and  bright  hues  assumed  by  the  foliage  of  many  of  them  before 
they  fall  late  in  the  autumn,  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  attention 
is  paid  to  the  extremely  beautiful  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
foliage  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  I  have 
been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  this  season  for  the  first 
time  a  most  beautiful  change  which  took  place  in  the  leaves  of  a 
rather  uncommon  but  extremely  ornamental  shrub — the  silver  vane. 
gated  form  of  the  Wild  Olive  (Eleagnusrettexns  argenteo  variegatns), 
which  I  consider  to  bo  a  much  more  desirable  plant  than  the  better 
knnwn  golilen  variegated  form,  from  its  much  greater  compactness 
of  habit,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  constancy  and  evenness  of  its 
variegation.  Being  an  evergreen,  the  old  leaves  are  displaced  about 
the  middle  of  Hay,  or  towards  the  end  of  that  mouth,  in  each  year 
by  the  j-oung  growth  ;  but  before  falling  off  a  large  number  of  the 
old  leaves  undergo  a  most  beautifnl  and  remarkable  change  of  colour, 
the  pale  glaucous  green  portions  becoming  almost  pure  white,  and 
the  silver  variegated  streaks  and  blotches  changing  to  bright  gold, 
giving  the  leaves  an  exceptionally  beautiful  appearance.  Let  mo 
hope  that  this  fact  may  induce  all  who  ai'e  fond  of  beautiful  hardy 
shrubs,  and  who  do  not  yet  possess  the  plant  in  question,  to  at 
once  add  it  to  their  collection. — W.  E.  G.,  Junior  Carlton  Club. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Coiltending  Leaders.— Trees  are  ofteu  fouml  either  l>y  iiccidcnt  or  nthcr- 
wi.<c  liiivinLT  more  tluin  one  lending  shoot,  about  which  many  iilea.-*  Imvo  been 
mhluoed,  such  as  bei»linir  the  contcndini;  ones  down,  cuttiuj;  ofT  their  t^ips  and 
the  Hke.  This  is  all  very  well  if  done  when  they  Urstappear.  but  after  they  attain 
a  foot  or  two  in  length."  I  lind  that  tho  only  sure  remedy  is  to  take  the  saw  ant!  cnt 
thcni  clean  out.  U  may  iHsll^uro  the  trees  for  a  time,  but  lUey  will  soon  recover. 
When  the  pressure  of  "hijih  winds  are  brought  to  bear  on  trees  having  more  than 
o»ie  leader,  a  fracture  is  almost  certain. —J.  T-Ivloh,  2Itie*gtryHne^  WhitlatiJ, 
South  Wd/^". 

Large  Yew  Trees.— There  is  a  fine  yew  tree  in  Knockholt  churcliynnl,  tho 
ilimensKins  of  which  are  as  follows  : — Uci^rht,  4(J  feet  7  inches  ;  clrcumferenco  of 
l)mnches.  20*2  feet ;  spread  of  branches  fmm  north  to  south,  ti9  feet,  and  from  east 
to  west,  *»0  feet;  girth  of  solid  and  sound  stem,  22  feet;  len^h  of  such  stem, 
10  feet  0  inches.  Thus,  in  hciffht  and  .irirth,  this  yew  does  not  equal  the  one  in 
Wiltshire,  on  tho  estate  of  the  Mnniuis  of  Ilath.  but  in  every  other  particular  it 
excels  it. — Itfc  J.  IlitJi,  Kunck-holl  H'cfory,  in  "  SttimUifit." 

I  send  you  tlie  dimensions  of  a  yew  tree  prowinj;:  in  tho  prounds  of  tho 

ohl  castle  nt  Orom,  tho  residence  of  Ihe  Earl  of  Kmo.  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
nmnagh,  Ireland.  Height.  25  feet;  greatest  girth  of  stem.  12  feet;  length  of 
stem,  tt  feet ;  circiimferenco  of  branches.  2.i(>  foot  ;  sprout  of  bninchcs  from  north 
U^  south,  77i  feet ;  snrout  of  branches  fmm  east  to  west,  70  feet.  Although  snr- 
passed  iu  height  and  in  girth  of  stem  by  the  one  mentioned  by  your  correspond- 
ent from  Wiltshire,  I  doubt  whether  another  with  so  large  a  spread  of  bmuches 
can  bo  found.  It  is  shaped  like  a  huge  mushroom,  and  is  in  a  most  healthy  and 
tlonrishing  condition.  U»  lower  branches  are  intorlacod  with  and  grow  into  one 
another  in  a  most  romorkabtc  manner.— C. 
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PLANTATIONS  OP  ASPAEAGUS. 

RELATIVE  SUCCESS  H'lTH  riANIS  OP  ONE,  TWO,  ASD  THREE 
YEARS  OLD. 
There  are  still  man}'  who  think  that  by  jjlanting  roots  two  or  three 
years  old  they  will  gather  Asparagus  sooner  than  if  they  plant  those 
which  are  but  one  year  old.  To  disabuse  them  of  this  idea,  I  shall 
bring  before  them  the  result  of  several  experiments  which  I  have 
made.  I  planted  (No.  1)  twelve  roots  of  a  year  old  (N.--.  2),  twelve 
of  two  years  old,  and  (No.  3)  twelve  of  three  years  old.  The  results 
were  as  follows ; — 

First  Year. — Of  No.  1  all  had  made  growth  before  May  4th,  and 
the  vegetation  was  fine ;  No.  2,  ten  plants  started  before  May  4th, 
one  on  the  10th,  and  the  other  failed.  The  shoots  wore  a  little 
stronger  than  those  of  No.  1.  No.  3,  eight  plants  started  before 
May  4th,  one  on  May  12th,  and  the  other  three  failed ;  and,  although 
at  first  the  shoots  looked  well,  they  afterwards  declined,  and  on 
September  loth  they  were  feebler  than  those  of  No.  2. 

Second  Tear. — No.  1,  fine  vegetation  ;  shoots  strong  and  regular 
on  the  loth  of  September.  No.  2,  good  growth ;  shoots  irregular, 
and  a  little  feebler  than  those  of  No.  1.  No.  3,  growth  mediocre  ; 
shoots  very  irregular,  some  roots  having  eight  or  ten,  bnt  all  feeble  ; 
another  plant  died  after  having  produced  two  stems. 

Third  year. — No.  1,  growth  magnificent :  stems  measuring  on  the 
10th  of  May  from  2  inches  to  31-  inches  in  circumference.  No.  2 
growth  passable,  b  ut  irregular ;  some  tufts  small  and  weak ;  the 
finest  had  shoots  on  the  10th  of  May  not  more  than  2}  inches  in 
circumference.  No.  3,  growth  very  middling  and  irregular ;  some 
tufts  gave  off  shoots  no  bigger  than  quills,  and  the  best  reached  little 
beyond  li  inch  in  circumference. 

Fourth  year. — No.  1,  growth  remarkable ;  the  shoots  appeared 
from  the  third  to  the  10th  of  April,  some  as  many  as  4  inches  in 
circumference ;  they  afforded  fifty  shoots,  which  formed  a  bnnch 
weighing  more  than  6Mb.  No.  2,  growth  passable,  bnt  a  little  later 
than  that  of  No.  1,  and  with  plenty  of  small  shoots ;  fifty  made  a 
half  bunch,  weighing  little  more  than  the  half  of  that  cut  from  No. 
1.  No.  3,  vegetation  poor,  one  plant  rot  starting  till  the  22nd  of 
April ;  fifty  shoots  formed  only  half  a  bunch,  and  did  not  weigh  more 
than  2ilb. 

To  resume,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the  plantation  formed  with 
plants  a  year  old  has  given  at  its  fourth  starti'ng,  or  at  the  end  of 
three  years  of  plantation,  a  bunch  of  Asparagus  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  either  of  the  others.  In  other  terms,  the  plantation  made 
with  plants  a  year  old,  produced  double  that  of  the  one  where  two- 
year-old  plants  were  used,  and  nearly  treble  that  made  with  plants  of 
three  years  old.  V.  F.  L. 


should  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the  drills.  As  the  plants  advance 
to  about  the  height  of  a  foot  a  little  earth  should  be  drawn 
up  about  the  stems.  When  the  plants  have  grown  about 
two  feet  high  digging,  between  the  rows  should  take  place,  and 
the  stems  of  the  plants  should  again  be  earthed  up  three  or  fonr 
inches.  After  this  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds.  About  the  latter  end  of  July  the  com  will  be  in 
bloom,  and  the  cobs  of  com  mil  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  August  there  will  be  some  com  ready  for  the  table ; 
and  as  some  of  the  cobs  will  always  be  in  a  less  advanced  state  than 
others,  there  will  always  he  some  ready  to  i^ull  until  about  the  end 
of  September.  The  cobs  that  are  left  until  October,  will,  if  the 
season  is  favourable,  become  ripe  and  the  grain  hard.  Two  or  three 
of  the  best  should  then  be  saved  for  seed.  The  common  plea  nrged 
against  the  cultivation  of  maize  in  this  country  is,  that  it  will  not 
ripen  in  wet  seasons,  but  when  I  assert  that  I  have  for  the  last  four 
years  grown  and  ripened  the  above-mentioned  variety,  and  that  I 
have  now  in  my  ground,  which  is  situated  thirty  miles  west  of 
London,  seed  saved  from  last  year's  crop,  and  which  is  aZJ  germinating, 
I  think  I  have  sufiiciently  proved  that  one  variety  of  maize  at  least 
will  come  to  perfection  in  the  south  of  England,  however  unfavour- 
able the  season. — K.  F. 


Keeping  Celery. — The  following  mode,  which  we  have  tried 
thoroughly,  may  be  worth  remembrance  at  the  proper  season: — Our 
plants  were  grown  last  year  in  the  usual  way,  but  not  blanched. 
About  the  middle  of  November,  a  trench  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  or 
just  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  plants  when  set  npright,  was  dug  in 
a  hollow  which  had  perfect  under-drainage,  and  the  plants  then 
carefully  lifted  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  the  earth  shaken 
from  the  roots,  and  they  were  placed  upright  in  the  trench  as  closely 
as  they  could  be  conveniently  packed.  The  earth  was  then  drawn 
against  the  sides  along  the  trench,  and  the  top  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  dry  leaves  a  foot  thick.  A  few  inches  only  of  leaves 
were  first  appUed,  but  as  the  cold  weather  of  December  came  on, 
more  leaves  were  added.  Being  in  a  hollow,  the  wind  did  not  blow 
the  leaves  off,  while  the  snow  drifting  on,  added  to  the  pi-otection. 
Towards  spring  the  stems  were  perfectly  blanched,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  supi>ly  at  any  time  by 
merely  lifting  off  the  leaves — vastly  easier  than  to  remove  frozen 
earth.  Finer  celery  is  not  often  seen.  Those  who  have  no  similar 
depression  in  the  ground  may  dig  a  foot  deeper  than  otherwise,  lay 
a  tile  in  the  bottom  for  perfect  drainage,  put  in  the  plants,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  foot  loft  to  fill  with  leaves.  Lay  on  a  few  evergreen 
boughs  to  keep  any  of  the  leaves  from  blowing  away. — Mhany 
Cultivator. 

Green  Maize  or  Indian  Corn. — This  is  almost  an  unknown 
delicacy  in  England,  that  is,  when  the  cobs,  as  they  are  called  in 
America,  are  still  green,  and  have  the  giain  full  of  milk.  The  ear 
should  then  be  stripped  off  the  stalk  and  boiled  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  cobs  shonld  be  brought  to  table  whole,  and  eaten  with 
butter  and  salt.  The  only  variety  that  I  am  sure  will  ripen  in 
England  is  that  called  "  Galatz,"  and  nothing  can  be  cultivated  with 
greater  ease.  The  grain  should  be  sown  in  May,about  a  couple  of 
inches  deep  along  little  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
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THE   ART   OP    GRAFTING. 
(^Continued  from  p .  676.) 
Graiimg  by  Inlaying. 

Ge>'eral  Directions. — Pormerly  known  under  the  name  of 
grafting  cl  la  Pontoise,  this  method  was  employed   specially 
for  the  propagation  of  the  orange  tree  and  certain  shrubs  ;  at 
the  present  day  it  is  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  plants. 
The  establishment  of  Simon -Louis,  at  Metz  has  extended  its 
use  to  almost  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.     The  principle  of 
the  operation  is  to  inlay  the  scion,  which  is  cut  with  a  trian- 
gular face,  in  the  stock  so  as  to  thoroughly  exclude  the  air. 
The  proper  seasons  are  in  spring,  when  the  sap  begins  to  flow 
(although  one  may  also  graft  in  summer,  using  si'.mi-herbaoeous 
scions),  and  in  August  and  September  with  woody   scions. 
The  time  to  be  preferred  is  about  the  end  of  March  and  in 
April.     The  stock  is  prepared  beforehand,  or  at  the  time   of 
grafting,  so  that  the  scion  may  be 
placed  ou  a  fresh  cut.     Per  spring- 
grafting  the  scion-branches  are  cut 
in  winter  and  kept  in  soil  or  sand 
in    a    shady  place.      It  will    also 
answer  to  cut  them  from  the  parent- 
tree   a   few  days    before  grafting. 
In    summer-grafting  they   should 
not  be  cut  until  immediately  before 
they  are  wanted.     The  scion,  which 
should  have  two  or  three  eyes,  is 
cut  at  the  lower  part  with  a  wedge- 
like or  triangular  face,  and  is  in- 
laid upon  the  stock  in   an  angular 
groove,  corresponding  to   the  tri- 
angular face  of  the   scion.     It  is 
then   bandaged,   and  the  cuts  are 
covered  with  grafting-wax.      The 
preliminary     operations    are    per- 
formed  with  a  fine-edged  pruning- 
knife   and    the    ordinary  grafting- 
knife  ;    but    greater   rapidity   and 
precision  are  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  combined  grafting-knife.     Both 
ends  of  the  tool  are  sharpened  and 
set  at  the  same  angle,  which  gives 
a    mathematical    accuracy   to   the 
operation.      It   is    immaterial   whether    the  angle    be    recti- 
lineal or  curvilineal ;  the  essential  point  is  that  it  be  identical 
in  both  parts  of  the  implement.     With  common  tools  a  groove 
with  a  blunt  or  a  square  outline  is  often  made ;  or  it  may 
have  the  contour  of  a  trapezium,  or  any  other  figure;  the  only 
really  important  thing  being  that  the   scion  be  cut  to  fit  it 
accurately.     Grafting  by  inlaying  is  performed  on  the  crown 


Inlaying  witli  the   combmed 
gi-afting-knife. 
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of  an  amputated  stock,  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  stock 
not  amputated. 

Crowx-Gr-vftixg  by  Inlaying. — Suppose  first  that  we  have 
not  got  a  combined  grafting-knife.  The  scion  (l)  is  cut  with 
a  ti'iangular  face  (jOj  of  which  a  section  is  given  at  u'.  The 
notch  ip)  will  serve  as  a  shoulder  to  rest  the  scion  on  the 
head  of  the  stock.  The  scion  is  then  placed  with  the  back  of 
the  triangular  face  against  the  stock  (it),  and  the  outline  of 
it  marked  with  the  blade  of  a  knife.  The  bark  and  wood  are 
then  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  wedge-shaped  groove  (r).  The 
scion  (l)  is  then  inlaid  in  the  groove  made  in  the  stock  (ii)  as 
shown  at  o.  The  operation  is  completed  by  applymg  the 
bandage  and  grafting-wax.  It  may  be  easily  understood  that 
the  use  of  the  combined  grafting-knife  will  save  all  delay  and 


unccrtauity ;  and  when  a  little  dexterity  is  acquired  in 
handling  it-,  the  operation  of  inlaying  can  be  performed  with 
great  rapidity. 

SiDE-GuAFTiXG  BY  IxLAYiXG. — Tliis  method  is  not  so  much 
employed  as  the  preceding,  because  veneering,  which  resembles 
it  very  much,  is  far  easier.  Branches  with  knees  or  curves 
may  be  inlaid  on  a  straight  stem  in  the  same  way  as  a  straight 
scion  is  grafted  on  a  bent  stem.  Thus  inlaid,  the  sciou  will 
possess  greater  firmness  than  if  attached  by  veneering, 
especially  if  the  stem  of  the  stock  he  so  rugged  as  to  render 
the  adjustment  of  the  parts  difficult. 

Treatment  after  Inlaying. — Should  the  scion  be  insuffici- 
ently secured  on  the  stock,  it  should  be  bandaged  firmly, 
using  a  broad  rather  than  a  narrow  bandage,  as  less  likely  to 
become  too  tight.  The  immediate  and  contiimous  employment 
of  a  prop  or  stake,  to  which  the  graft  is  fastened,  should  not 
be  neglected.  Unless  they  are  speciall}' required,  the  pinching 
of  the  young  shoots  of  the  graft  will  accelerate  the  cohesion 
of  tlie  pai'ts,  as  thereby  a  smaller  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  high  winds.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  will 
bo  similar  to  that  which  we  have  directed  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  side-graftiug. — C.  Baltet. 

(To  he  contin/acd.) 


Durability  of  Framed  Timbers. — The  (hu-nbility  of  the  framed 
tinibcrH  (if  Itiiililinirs  '^^  very  considenil)!!'.  Tlu'  tru.sse.s  of  the  old 
]i!irt  of  the  rouf  t>f  the  Hasiliea  of  iSt.  Paul,  at  liorne,  were  framed  in 
8UJ,  and  were  .^ound  and  ^'ood  in  1SV|.,  n  ^;pace  of  nearly  a  thousand 
yearrf.  These  truasos  are  of  lir.  The  timbcr-work  of  the  external 
domes  of  the  Cluirch  of  St.  Max'k,  at  Venice,  is  more  than  810  years 
old,  and  is  still  in  a  good  state.  And  Alberti  observes  the  gates  of 
cypress  to  the  Chnreh  of  St.  Potor,  at  Rome,  to  be  whole  and  sound 
after  being  up  nearly  000  years.  Tho  inner  roof  of  tho  Chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  is  of  oak,  and  was  constructed 
about  500  years  ago.  Daviller  states,  as  an  instance  of  tho  dura- 
bility of  fir,  that  the  large  dormitoi'y  of  tho  Jacobins'  Convent,  at 
I*aris,  had  bceu  executed  in  fir,  and  lasted  400  ycnra. 


HAKDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  EOUND  LONDON.* 

(FEOii  June  20th  to  Juxe  26tii,  inclusive.) 

BY  OUR  OWN  REPORTERS. 


Achillea 

Eeg^-ptiaca 
Aconituia 

Kapellus  albas 
Adenopliora 

dcuticnlata 
Adlumia 

cu'rhosa 
Alstrcemeria 

aurea 

cliileosis 
Animobium 

alatum 
Anisonia 

salicifolia 
Amlromeda 

deulbata 
,\iiemoiie 

rivuUms 
Antholyza 

coccinea 
Aquileg^ia 

califomica 
Arenaria 

Ledebomiana 
Arum 

Dracuncnlus 
Anuido 

coiispicua 
Astragalus 

dasyglottis 
Baptisia 

perfoliata 
Buphthalmmu 

cordifolium 
Calandi'inia 
.  mubellata 
Calliprora 

lutca 
Calysiegia 

Sepium  vars. 
Campanula 

alliani^folia 

bono  ni  ens  is 

carpatica  and 
vars. 

caucasicii 

ccltidifolia 

ceuisia 

Cymbal  aria 

lamiifoHa 

patula  plena 

Portcuschla- 
giana 

rapunculoides 

tencUa 
Cenia 

tiirbiuata 
Chaina^Iicucc 

Cassabouie 
Cist  us 

cap  i  tutus 

birsutua 

moiispelieusis 
Colutoa 

arborej^ceus 
Convolvulus 

lineatus 

mauritanicus 
Coruiiilla 

vnria 
Cousinia 

Ilystrix 


Delpliinium 

amcenum 

cheilantbum 

Consolida  vars. 

dyctiocarpuni 

glabellom 

intermedium 

palmatifidum 

revolutum 
Drucocepbaliim 

altaicense 
Epilobium 

Dodouffii 
Epipactis 

palustris 
Erigeron 

glaucus 
Erjmgium 

amethj'stimim 
Erythrochfcta 

palmatifidum 
Ferula 

communis 

lingitaua 
Gaillardia 

aristata 

speciosa 
Genista 

anxantica 

monosperma 

tiuctoria  plena 
Holeuium 

Bolauderi 
Heliantheraujn 

algarvense 
Heracleum 

caudicaus 
Hypericum 

Andj-osa?mum 

dubium 

hirsutuni 
Ibcris 

collina 
Inula 

liirta 
Ii'is 

KtempCeri  vai-s. 
Lathyms 

niyrtifolius 

pratensis 

pyreaacius 

rotundi  folios 

sylvestris 
Lavandula 

Spica 
Ligustrum 

japonicum 

ova  U  folium 

vulguro 
„     pendulum 
Liliuni 

pjTenaicani 
Liuaria 

genistifolia 

lusitanicrt 

tristis 
Linum 

ciindidissimum 

tauriciim 
Lnnicera 

brachypoda 

fO-ata 

Torraentilla 


Lychnis 

Haageana 

Sieboldi 
Lj'-onia 

mariana 
Lysimachia 

ciliata 

Nummularia 
Lj-thrum 

flexuosum 

Salicaria 

,,       roseum 
superbum 
Macrorhyuchus 

grandihorus 
ilalva 

crispa 
Mimulus 

roseus 

Tilingii 
Mitchella 

ropens 
Nierembcrgia 

rivularis 
CEnothera 

macrocarpa 

riparia 

venusta 
Omphalodes 

linifolia 
Osmunda 

regaUs 
Oxahs 

comiculata 
atropiu'pui'ea 
Papaver 

alpinum 

spicatmn 
Pen  ts  tern  on 

barbatus 

ditTusus 
Philadelphus 

Gordon!  anus 

grandillorus 
Phlox 

Drummondi 
vars. 
Physalis 

Alkikeugi 
Phyteuraa 

Charmelli 

Hallerii 
Phytolacca 

decaudi-a 
Poa 

fortius 
Primula 

jnvohicrata 

Mimi'oiaua 
PiTethrum 

corymbosum 

parth  en  i  folium 
aureum 

Parth  enium 
..        Pl. 
Pyrola 

rotundifolia 
Rhododendron 

hirsutum 
Rubus 

laciniatus 
Rudbeckia 

digiUitiv 


Santolina 

Chamcecyi^a- 
rissns 

incana 
Scabiosa 

alpina 

atropui'purea 
and  vars. 

caucasica 
Scutellaria 

galericulata 
Sedum 

acre 
„  pallidiflonim 

asperuni 

deficiens 

grandiflornra 

ochroleucum 
reflexum 
sexfidum 

stellatum 
Serapervivum 

Dcellianum 

hispidulum 

tec  tor  um 
Sida 

incarnnta 
Sidalcea 

oregana 
Silaus 

tenuifolius 
Silene 

acaulis  alba 

iutiata 

petroea 
Sisyrinchium 

abyssinicum 
Spiiaea 

ariisfolia 

Bellardii 

kamtschatica 

Noble  ana 

Ulmaria  vars. 
Statico 

Dodai'ti 

incana  vars. 
Telephium 

Imperati 
Thladiantha 

dubia 
Thymus 

corsiciLS 
Tilia 

europifa 
Tournefortia 

heliotropioidos 
Trifolium 

rubens 
Tritcloia 

laxa 

Murraysina 
Umbilicus 

chrysauthus 
Veronica 

Candida 

cori'iubosa 

elesans 

longifolia  vars. 
Wulfenia 

Amhcrstii 
Zcnobia 
spociosA 


♦  Plants  in  this  list  arc  almost  without  exception  such  ns  have  como  into 
bloom  during  tho  past  week. 


OUR  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARDS. 
Wnv  I'liial  ehurcliyai'ds  shonUl  invarialily  liavo  such  an  uninviting 
look  about  them  is  one  of  those  tilings  wliiuh  I  am  unable  to  umlcrstand. 
If  there  are  any  special  spots  in  our  parishes  where  we  inifjht  expect 
ilue  regard  paid  to  decency  and  order,  surely  they  should  bo  our 
{rraveyards.  I  hold,  contrary  to  custom  though  it  be,  the  praotico 
of  making  a  niouiul  on  tho  top  of  every  grave  a  mistake,  aiul  one 
of  tho  primo  causes  of  that  disorder  whicli  is  so  jirevalent  iu 
country  churchyards.  Surely,  we  would  sleep  as  soundly  under 
tho  turf  of  a  suiooth  level  lawn  as  under  an  mieven  surface;  aiul 
the  pix)pcr  keeping  of  a  flat  graveyard  would  be  easy  compared  with 
that  of  an  uneven  one.  Perhaps,  however,  the  entire  absence  of 
any  system  in  tho  laying  out  of  graveyards  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  their  uncouth  appearance.  Niggardliness  iu  the  space  sot 
apart  for  tho  burial  of  tho  dead  is  one  great  characteristic  of  our 
rural  parishes;  and  thus,  space  being  proscribed,  the  possibility  of 
making  a  few  nice  walks  and  the  planting  of  a  few  litting  trees  .and 
shrubs  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  doubt,  it  not  of  comparative 
indifferenco.    Of    course   these  ore  defects  that  citniiot   well    bo 
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remedied  in  connection  witli  churchyards  already  in  existence  ;  but 
where  new  ones  are  being  established  it  becomes  a  question  worthy 
of  consideration  as  to  whether  a  sufficiency  of  space  should  not  at 
once  be  obtained,  so  as  to  admit  of  some  effect  being  produced  by 
laying  the  ground  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gardenesque,  so  to 
speak,  is  not  entirely  swallowed  up  for  convenience  sake  or  for  the 
sordid  anxiety  of  making  the  very  utmost  of  the  space  allotted  for 
burials.  Paths  should  be  first  formed,  then  planting  of  suitable  trees 
should  follow,  and  these  should  mainly  consist  of  weeping  trees, 
because  the  habit  of  growth  they  display  seems  to  consort  best  with 
the  chai-acter  of  the  place,  without  giving  that  heavy,  monotonous, 
lugubrious  appearance  that  arises  where  trees  of  the  Pinus  tribe 
are  wholly  used.  Flowering  trees  especially  should  be  planted, 
such  as  the  coloured  thorns,  snowy  Mespilus,  double-blossomed 
cherry,  and  the  almond.  Soft  colours,  or  whites,  should  be  selected, 
but  not  yellows,  such  as  the  laburnum,  as  that  would  be  out  of  place. 
For  foliage  trees,  few  are  so  fitting  for  planting  in  a  burial-ground, 
and  perhaps  so  seldom  used,  as  the  purple  beech,  added  to  which,  by 
way  of  pleasing  contrast,  should  be  the  variegated  Acer  Negundo  ; 
these  being  toned  down  with  the  weeping  ash,  birch,  elm,  and  other 
trees  of  graceful  outline.  These,  with  a  few  others  carefully 
selected,  would  afford  a  pleasing  variety.  Any  shrubs  employed 
should  be  evergreen,  or  such  as  could  lend  additional  charm  by 
early  blooming.  Variegated  hollies,  Aucubas,  Eaonymuses,  &c., 
interspersed  with  some  rich  greens  of  bays,  Portugal  laurels,  and 
bushy-growing  Pinuses,  would  at  all  times  furnish  the  bare  sward 
without  adding  dulness  or  density. 

Ivo  one  can  do  justice  to  such  a  question  as  this  without  taking 
nto  consideration  that  love  for  flowers  about  the  abodes  of  the 
dead  that  so  strongly  characterises  many  of  our  poorer  neighbours. 
In  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  laying  of  floral  crosses  and 
immortelles  upon  the  graves  of  deceased  relatives  is  a  practice 
honoured  in  the  observance.  With  us,  it  is  slowly,  but  gradually, 
acquiring  force ;  there  is,  however,  something  almost  ludicrous  in 
the  appearance  of  these  designs  in  flowers,  lying  amidst  the  long 
grass,  looking,  after  a  warm  day,  so  utterly  wretched  and  woe- 
begone. Nevertheless,  one  may  perceive,  even  in  this  humble 
attempt  at  decoration,  something  of  purity  in  the  desire,  although 
the  conception  is  so  replete  with  poverty.  If  we  dispense  with 
mounds,  and  have  merely  a  level  even  surface  in  our  churchyards,  and 
if,  moreover,  they  were  placed  under  due  superintendence,  small  flower 
plots  could  be  made  which  might  be  eiiectively  planted,  so  as  to 
render  churchyards  pleasant  and  cheerful,  rather  than  places  to  be 
avoided,  as  being  only  suggestive  of  gloom  and  death.  Could  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  decoration  of  graves  be  prettier  than  having 
their  shapes  marked  out  in  the  green  sward  by  a  margin  of  snow- 
drops, inside  of  which  might  be  a  small  cross  of  white  crocuses  ?  or 
if  a  bed  be  desired,  what  would  be  neater  for  winter  and  spring  than 
a  slightly  raised  edging  of  Sedum  glaucum,  a  carpet  of  S.  acre 
aureum,  and  a  cross  of  Sempervivum  metallicum  ?  In  the  spring  also 
pretty  designs  might  be  worked  out  by  means  of  various  coloured 
double  daisies,  white  and  blue  Violas  and  pansies,  lilacs,  Aubrietias, 
variegated  Arabis,  and  many  other  dwarf  hardy  plants  that  are 
familiar  in  our  spring  gardens.  In  summer,  neat  dwarf-growing 
plants  that  create  no  violent  contrasts  should  be  used  ;  and  for  centre 
purposes  few  plants  of  modern  introduction  convey  a  more  fitting 
conception  of  melancholy  than  does  the  drooping  Amarantus  salici- 
polius. 

Such  arrangements  as  these  could  not  fail  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  our  rural  graveyards.  Ofttimes  when  I  walk  by  my  own 
parish  church,  and  look  upon  the  rough  tumble-down  fence  that 
encloses  its  graveyard,  when  I  look  upon  the  long  coarse  grass,  the 
rugged,  uneven  surface,  the  forlorn.looking  over-grown  trees,  and 
other  appearances  that  denote  rather  the  sluggard's  garden  than  the 
habitation  of  departed  friends,  I  feel  that  our  mourning  and  sorrow, 
as  a  rule,  begin  and  end  with  the  closing  of  the  grave.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  the  use  of  flowers  made  general  in  our  graveyards  because 
superstition  thereto  lends  its  approval ;  what  I  desire  is  to  have  not 
less  sweet  and  beautiful  our  places  of  eternal  rest  than  our  gardens  of 
pleasure.  I  for  one,  therefore,  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  dis- 
graceful appearance  of  too  many  of  our  churchyards  may  soon 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  A.  D. 


LAW    NOTES. 

TnojiAS  PENFOLD.aged  ten,  was  charged  the  other  day  with  stealing 

a  bunch  of  flowers  from  a  garden  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Dunkerton,  on 
the  Round  Hill  estate,  Leeds.  The  flowers — pinks — were  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  ;  and  prosecutor,  who  said  he  had  no  wish  to  punish  the  child,  said  he 
suffered  great  loss  from  boys  committing  frequent  depredations  in  his 
garden.  The  father  of  prisoner  gave  the  boy  a  good  character,  stating 
that  he  was  kept  at  school,  but  the  boys  had  got  a  fortnight's  holiday 


As  prosecutor  did  not  press  the  case,  the  Bench  sentenced  prisoner  to  a 
day's  impris(5nment,  remarking  that  .stpoling  growing  things  from  a  garden 
was  punishable  by  six  months'  hard  labour. 

At  Marlborough  Street,  four  boys  were  charged  Avith  damaging 

the  geranium  plants  in  Hyde  Park.  One  of  the  park-gardeners  said  the 
flower-beds  were  much  robbed,  four  dozen  plants  having  been  taken  in 
one  night.  The  boys  said  they  only  took  one  flower  each,  but  the 
constable  said  at  least  seven  plants  had  been  damaged.  The  magistrate 
said  the  parks  were  kept  up  at  great  expense  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  prisoners  was  too  bad,  for  if  it 
was  allowed  there  w-ould  soon  be  nothing  letf.  The  boys  would  have 
to  pay  twenty  shillings  or  fourteen  days  each. 

Wllliam  Smith,  an  office  boy,  was  lately  charged  at  the  Wandsworth 

police  court,  with  stealing  roses  from  Battersea  Park,  the  property  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Works.  Mr.  Ingram  fined  him  5s. ,  in 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  roses. 

An  old  man,  formerly  Lord  Byron's  gardener  at  Newstead,  and 

now  ofiiciatiug  in  that  capacity  in  Golden  Square,  was  brought  before  the 
magistrates  the  other  day  for  kilHng  cats.  "The  case  was  taken  up  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  man  was  sen- 
tenced, at  Marlborough  Street,  to  a  month's  imprisonment.  He  appealed, 
however,  against  the  conviction,  and  it  was  quashed.  Some  of  the  papers 
commented  on  the  matter,  and  the  result  was  that  actions  were  com- 
menced against  two.  That  against  the  proprietor  of  Fun  was  heard  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  last  week,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  The  order  against  the  printer  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  was 
withdrawn.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it  was  deposed  that  the 
X^laintiff  began  beating  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  "  something  moved  in  the 
sack  in  which  the  cats  were  put  at  a  quarter  to  one."  'The  defence  set 
up  by  the  gardener  was  that  he  had  been  a  gamekeeper,  and  adopted  this 
as  the  quickest  method  of  destroying  animals. 


OBITUARY. 


M.iRSH.vL  V-VILLAXT  died  on  the  4th  instant  at  his  residence,  Rue  de 
Varennes,  Paris,  aged  eighty-one  years.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  of  very 
poor  parents,  and  it  was  by  his  diligence  and  perseverance  that  he  attained 
the  high  position  he  held.  Although  he  belonged  to  the  official  world,  and 
for  some  time  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Government,  he  was  never 
what  could  be  called  a  politician  ;  he  was  fond  of  natural  history,  with 
which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself,  but,  above  all,  horticulture.  He  was 
for  some  time  president  of  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France, 
and  as  such  acquitted  himself  well,  nearly  always  attending  its  meetings, 
and  often  taking  part  in  the  discussions.  He  took  much  pleasure  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  of  which  he  has  made  known  many  interesting 
details,  revealed  to  him  by  experience  on  his  property  in  the  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes.  Notwithstanding  his  severe  mien,  he  was  kind-hearted,  simple 
and  ever  happy  to  oblige. 


Mr.  GeoeoeLighteody,  of  Falkirk,  died  on  the  9th  instant.  As  a  raiser 
and  cultivator  of  auriculas  and  tulips,  Mr.  Lightbody  obtained  a  high  and 
well-deserved  reputation.  The  auricula  was,  however,  his  speciaHty — not 
for  a  short  time,  but  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Richard  Headly,  named  after  his 
old  and  sincere  friend,  Mr.  Headly,  of  Cambridge,  is  probably  the  best 
auricula  grown.  Fairy  Queen,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Alma,  Robert  Traill, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Countess  of  Dunmore,  Pair  Flora,  Fair 
Maid,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Meteor  Flag,  all  of  fine  quality,  and  still  grown  in 
our  best  collections,  are  also  the  productions  of  Mr.  Lightbody. 


We  also  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  decease,  on  the  14th  instant,  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Saltmarsh,  senior  partner  in  the  fii'm  of  Saltmarsh  &  Sou 
of  the  Moulsham  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 


ANGELS'  EYES. 

(GEB.MANDER   SPEEDWELL.) 

Rambling  along  a  bowery  lane, 

A  little  child  I  chanced  to  meet. 
Whose  pinafore  and  hands  were  full 

Of  wild  flowers — bright  and  sweet. 

Around  her  hat  a  wreath  was  twined 

Of  blossoms,  blue  as  southern  skies ; 
I  asked  their  name,  and  she  replied, 

"  We  call  them  Angel's  Byes." 

A  pretty  thought,  and  one  that  must 

Have  been  inspired  by  love — 
That  angel's  eyes  look  from  the  earth 

As  well  as  from  above. 

I  watched  the  flower-decked  maiden  pass. 

And,  wandering  on,  I  sought 
Those  starlike  flowers  among  the  grass. 

Whose  name  had  stirred  my  thought. 

Those  blossoms  upward  seem  to  glance — 
And  with  that  glance  pure  thoughts  arise 

From  earth  toward  heaven  ;  led  above 
By  those  blue  "  Angel's  Eyes." 

— Mks.  T.   S.  Jfekold. 


Jtjne  29,  1872.] 
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SOCIETIES,   EXHIBITIONS,  &C. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTrjRA-L    SOCIETY'S    GREAT 

EXHIBITION  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

(June  25th  to  29Tn.) 

Ir  was  pleasant  to  see  a  great  centre  of  indastry  like  Birmingham 
proclaiming  a  general  holiday,  and  patting  itself  in  costume  dc  fete 
to  inaugurate  a  public  display  of  flowers,  as  it  did  on  this  occasion. 
Theie  was  a  time,  and  not  a  distant  one,  when  it  required  a  san- 
guinary battle,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  some  thousands  of 
our  Continental  neighbours,  to  excite  such  an  enthusiastic  display  of 
banners.  Over  the  lofty  granite  pediment  of  the  Touti  Hall,  the  Royal 
Standard  flaunted  the  golden  lions  of  England,  the  red  Uon  of  Scotland, 
and  the  harp  of  Ireland,  to  the  gay  buffeting  of  the  summer  breeze ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  one  of  the  town  councillors  of  Radical  Birming- 
ham did  not  rush  off  by  "express"  to  London,  to  secure  a  larger 
and  more  splendid  banner  than  ever  waved  above  the  great  Birming- 
ham hall  before  ?  Whether  that  was  so  or  not,  the  great  flag,  thirty 
feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  broad,  bore  itself  right  royally  on  the  stout 
flagstaff,  and  formed  a  grand  festal  object  from  many  points  of  view. 
Our  English  colours,  whether  in  the  form  of  the  great  war  banner 
(our  island's  "Oriflamme")  or  in  that  of  the  Union  Jack,  floated  from 
every  steeple,  either  singly  or  in  groups — but  more  generally  half  a 
dozen  at  a  time  :  they  don't  do  things  by  halves  in  Birmingham. 
The  private  houses,  too,  along  all  the  principal  streets  were  clothed 
in  a  riotous  suit  of  waving  flags,  making  veritable  avenues  of  rustling 
bunting,  almost  as  dense  as  that  of  the  Strand  on  the  memorable 
Thankso'ivino-  Day.  Among  the  banners  none  struck  us  as  more 
characteristic  than  that  hung  out  by  a  shoemaker  on  Snow  Hill. 
"Nothing  like  leather,"  said  the  cobbler — and  in  that  feeling  the 
shoemaker  composed  his  banner  of  three  skins  of  prime  morocco, 
embodying  the  colours  of  the  Union  Jack — red,  white,  and  blue. 

The  great  provincial  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  proved  the  most  successful  step  taken  by  that  body  for  many 
years ;  and  the  great  exhibition  now  over  is  justly  considered  the 
most  snccessfnl  show  that  has  yet  been  held  in  the  provinces. 
Flower  shows  have  almost  become  as  common  as  market  days ;  so 
plentiful,  indeed,  that  for  many  of  their  once  enthusiastic  admirers 
they  have  now  lost  their  charms.  But  this  great  yearly  show  seems 
to  possess  an  interest  and  a  freshness  which  is  quite  lacking  in  the 
other  shows  of  the  year.  The  shifting  of  the  ground  each  year  to 
some  great  centre  of  industry,  and  consequently  of  ga-dening,  is 
the  main  element  of  success.  So  far  as  anything  in  the  shape  of 
public  gaidens,  parks,  or  squares  are  concerned,  there  is  probably 
no  city  in  any  highly-civilized  part  of  the  world  so  poor  as  Birming- 
ham ;  and  considering  its  wealth  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  tliero 
is  so  little  that  is  remarkable  in  gardening,  so  far  as  private  establish- 
ments are  concerned.  Smoke,  very  dense  and  disagreeable,  may 
be  answerable  for  some  of  this ;  but  not  all.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  noble  show  of  the  products  of  the  garden  may  prove  a 
stimulus  to  gardening  progress  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  a 
most  instructive  and  agreeable  sight  to  the  many  thousands  of 
strangers  who  poured  into  Birmingham  from  all  parts. 

The  show,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  took  place  in  part  of 
the  grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Quiltcr,  whose  gardens  are  the  most 
famous  iu  the  district,  both  for  spring  and  summer  bedding  plant.^. 
Its  most  remarkable  features  were  the  very  extensive  exhibitions  of 
implements,  boilers,  &c.,  the  fine  series  of  glasshouses,  the  numerous 
exhibitions  of  dinner-table  decorations,  the  large  and  varied  collec- 
tions of  plants,  many  of  them  being  admirable  examples  of  high 
culture;  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  numerous  graceful  young 
conifers,  and  other  evergreens  shoivn  in  various  parts  of  the  ground, 
both  planted  out  and  iu  baskets  or  tabs ;  and  Mr  Quilter'g  spring 
flowers  and  gardens  generally  ;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  seas  of 
D'ud  which  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  week  have  left  both  on  tout 
on  lawn. 

The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by  n.R.H.  Prince  Arthur,  last 
Tuesday  at  noon,  had  great  advantage  in  being  held  on  grounds 
adjoining  a  very  pleasant  garden  ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  if  anything  in 
tho  show  proper  struck  people  so  nmch  as  the  last  aspects  of  beauty 
prcsenteil  by  Mr.  {jnilter's  spring  flowers  in  a  walled  iuclosure, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  grounds,  was  open  to  those  who  visited 
the  great  show.  

TABLE  DECORATIONS. 
TiiKSE  were^  according  to  arrangement,  exhibited  by  gaslight,  and 
tho  effect  on  the  whole  was  excellent.  It  was,  however,  evident  that 
the  sinqilorthe  arrangements  were  tho  more  successful  was  the  result, 
and  that  where  moss  and  forus,  notwithstanding  tho  intermingled 
flowers,  covered  up  too  nmch  of  tho  snowy  table-cloth,  the  decora- 
tions,  which   ought  only  to   be   snpplomental    embellishments  to  a 


dinner-table,  seemed  struggling  to  occupy  the  first  place  instead  of 
the  second.  This  principle,  when  found,  "  take  note  of,"  as  the  re- 
nownefl  Captain  Cattle  remarked,  for  it  is  an  important  one  j  and  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  that  in  decorating  a  dinner-table 
we  have  too  much  of  grasses  and  ferns  and  mosses,  however  elegant 
they  may  be.  We  must  not  impart  to  an  elegant  repast,  with 
its  shining  silver,  snowy  linen,  costly  china,  and  other  indoor 
appurtenances,  a  too  rustic  aspect,  and  transfoi-m  it  in  appearance 
into  a  pic-nic  on  the  grass,  among  real  growing  mosses  and  ferns. 
One  of  the  great  principles  of  decorative  art  is  suiting  the  form  to 
the  purpose ;  and  the  second  is,  the  relative  proportions  of  repose  and 
decoration,  both  of  which  are  sometimes  sadly  outraged  in  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind  under  discussion.  Bat  we  must  begin,  seriatim,  the 
description  of  the  ten  decorated  dinner-tables,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  competition.  , 

Table  No.  1  was  decorated  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  Mr.  MiiUer,  of 
Vienna.  The  central  object  was  a  three-tier  glass  epergno ;  the  saucer 
from  which  the  main  gloss  stem  rose  was  filled  with  two  graceful  kinds  of 
ferns,  from  among  which  nestled  five  or  six  of  the  resplendent  scarlet 
flowers  of  Cereus  speciosissimus,  which  have  a  very  rich  etfect  amjucr 
the  green.  The  tier  above  was  filled  with  white  Fuchsias,  which  drooped 
very  prettily  over  the  glass  rim.  and  the  upper  tier  was  crowned  with  a 
circlet  of  single  flowers  of  a  white,  mauve-marlved  Gloxinia,  from  which  arose 
a  griceful  slender  tuft  of  the  ever  elegant  ribbon  grass  and  a  spray  or 
two  of  the  maidenhair  fern.  The  two  secondary  vases  had  a  vine  spray 
twined  round  the  slender  glass  stem,  and  iu  the  tazzas  were  some  fine 
i*otuuias,  heightened  iu  effect  by  ferns.  The  dishes  of  fruit  were  neatly 
relieved  with  a  few  touches  of  greenery,  and  round  the  table  were  small 
vases  with  button-hole  bouquets.  This  decoration  was  awarded  the  fourth 
prize. 

Table  No.  2,  furnished  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  struck  ns 
as  being  very  pleasing.  The  tall  glass  stem  of  the  central  vase  was 
left  entirely  bare,  and  mth  good  etiect.  The  upper  tazza  was  furnished 
with  drooping  Dicentra,  and  branches  of  red  Fuchsia  with  double  white 
corolla,  peeping  out  of  a  light  crest  of  ferns,  from  among  which 
straggled  gracefully  upwards,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  many-dowered 
yellow  Oncidiums.  At  the  base,  two  smaU  plants  of  the  eleg.mt  Areca 
rubra  sprang  from  a  bed  of  moss,  aud  then  came,  alternately,  lying 
luxuriantly  among  deUcate  ferns,  large  water-lily  flowers  aiid  starry 
Hower-like  plants  of  Eeheveria,  which  looked  like  water  lilies  of  leaves 
instead  of  petals.  The  happy  contrast  was  weU  conceived,  and  if  the 
Eeheveria  had  not  been  proem-able,  an  analagous  ett'ect  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  star  of  the  common  houseleek.  Two  dark  Damask  roses 
imparted  power  and  riehuess  to  this  httle  composition.  The  two 
secondary  vases  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  upper  tazza  ;  but 
in  the  saucer,  instead  of  the  Eeheveria,  fine  Boarbou  roses  lay  snugly 
among  the  moss  and  ferns.  The  other  features  of  the  table  were  not 
remarkable,  but  very  pretty;  especiaUy  the  small  button- hole  bouquets. 
Wo  felt  disappointed  that  this  table  did  not  obtain  a  prize. 

Table  No.  3  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Yertegans,  of  Chad  Valley,  near 
Birmingham.  The  centre  epergne  was  of  three  tiers.  The  two  lower 
ones,  saucer-formed,  were  filled  mth  various  fruits,  which  were,  however, 
not  as  artistically  arranged  as  they  might  have  been.  Fruits,  grouped 
with  taste  and  judgment,  and  well  contrasted  iu  form  and  character,  are 
as  capable  of  being  formed  into  pleasing  and  graceful  groups  as  flowers, 
as  we  know  fxill  weU  from  the  beautiful  compositions  of  the  great  fruit 
and  tlower  painters,  from  Vau  Uuysum  to  the  present  hour.  The  upper 
tazza  had  tor  its  principal  feature  a  handsome  Tea  Rose,  which,  with 
brackets  of  Spira;a  japoniea  and  light  fern  fronds,  made  a  handsome 
crown  enough.  The  minor  features  of  the  table  were  kept  entirely  green  ; 
sprays  of  graceful  plants  sprang  out  of  httle  mossy  beds,  just  scantily 
starred  with  a  few  small  flowers.  This  effect  of  nearly  all  green,  was  cool, 
fresh,  aud  pretty.  But  it  was  overdone ;  there  was  too  much  of  moss,  aud 
fern,  and  grass. 

Table  No.  4. — The  floral  embellishments  of  this  pretty  contribution 
were  devised  and  manipulated  by  Mr.  Chard,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Bathurst. 
Lightness  aud  elegance  had  evidently  been  the  chief  object  iu  this  sample 
of  table  deoonition.  From  the  upper  tiizza  of  the  glass  epergne  rose  the 
feathery  nimifications  of  grass  flowers,  of  the  Ughtestand  most  fairy-liko 
kind,  mixed  with  a  spi*ay  or  two  of  meadow  sweet,  and  from  the  centre 
rose  a  couple  of  spikes  of  the  common  crimson  cornflag ;  quaking  grass 
trembled  in  the  \'a3es  of  the  side  br.inches,  mixed  with  a  few  flowers  of 
the  deUcate  Deutzia  gracilis.  The  small  button-hole  bouquet-s  iu  small 
vjises  at  the  place  of  each  supposed  guest,  consist<}d  simply  of  various 
kinds  of  half-expanded  roses,  accompanied  by  a  scrap  of  fern  or  some 
other  pretty  leivf. 

Table  No.  5. — Miss  A.  Hassard. — The  central  object  was  not,  in  this 
composition,  a  tall  ghiss  vase  with  flowers  and  ferns,  but  a  single  complete 
plant— very  pretty  aud  palm-like,  with  drooping  leaves,  probably  Areca 
Verschaffeltii.  It  sprang  from  a  large  glass  saucer,  in  which  were  ferns 
and  water  lilies.  The  two  secondary  objects  were  glass  tizzas,  raised  on 
slender  twisted  stems.  Tho  tazzas  coutaiued  grasses  and  a  fe»v  well 
selected  flowers.  Between  them  and  the  central  object  were  two  pretty 
l>lade-leaved  plant--^,  which  appeared  to  have  grown  tlin)ugh  tho  table- 
cloth. They  were  fixed  to  it  in  some  artificial  manner— they  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  bo  wanted  there — their  rai.soa  d'etre  was  not  suftieicntly 
apparent. 

Table  No.  6. — Decorated  by  Miss  E.  Blair,  of  Upper  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square,  London. — The  central  epergne  in  tliis  was  formed  of 
five  curved  aud  slightly  divergent  trumpet-shaped  vases.    Those  contained 
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only  delicate  flowers,  grasses,  and  ferns.  In  the  saucer  forming  tlie 
base,  were  some  well-disposed  fronds  of  the  finer  variegated,  ferns, 
between  which  were  water  lilies.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
decoration  consisted  of  two  pretty  statuettes  in  Carara  marble.  They 
were  reclining  figures,  the  one  a  miniatm-e  of  Bailey's  weU-knoivn 
"  Eve  at  the  Fountain ; "  the  other,  a  group  of  two  figures  in  a  cor- 
responding position.  Had  these  been  standing  inside  of  reclining 
figures,  they  would  have  been  less  eflFective,  theu-  slight  elevation  forming 
a  far  better  contrast  to  the  tall  vases.  The  figures  were  brought  gently 
into  the  floral  composition  by  making  them  repose  upon  couches  of 
delicate  fern,  starred  with  a  few  small  white  blossoms  and  by  a  few  grace- 
ful sprays,  which,  as  they  swayed  over  them,  added  to  their  beauty  by 
contrasting  with  the  pale  cream-coloured  material  of  which  they  were 
composed,  yet  so  sparingly  as  not  to  break  or  conceal  a  single  important 
outline.    This  pretty  sample  of  table-dressing  received  the  second  prize. 

Table  7. — Dressed  by  Mr.  H.  Cole,  of  Bu-chfield,  near  Birmingham. — In 
this  there  was  a  tall  central  glass  vase,  filled  with  choice  blooms  of 
Pelargoniums,  mingling  very  prettily  with  a  plume  of  feathery  grasses  ; 
depending  from  the  upper  tazza  was  a  long  spray  of  dark  and  richly 
variegated  leaves,  which  ought  to  have  had  a  graceful  effect,  but  somehow 
it  was  rather  a  blemish  than  a  beauty  in  the  composition.  Water  lilies 
and  Cactus  flowers  enriched  the  moss  and  ferns  of  the  saucer ;  the  side 
pieces  had  maidenhair  fern  mixed  with  deUcate  spi-ays  of  variegated 
leaves,  but  no  flowei-s.  The  efieet  was  chaste  and  pretty.  This  table 
received  the  third  prize. 

Table  No.  8,  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  Cole,  of  Birmingham,  was  distinct  in 
character  from  all  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  different  style  of  the 
central  epergne,  and  the  supports  of  all  the  other  vases,  large  and  small. 
These  vases,  of  elegant  Grecian  design,  very  severe  and  chaste  in  character, 
were  the  design  and  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Moursels  Brothers  &  Wood, 
of  Birmingham.  There  was  no  foliaged  embossings  about  these  elegant 
vase  supports,  which  would  have  clashed  more  or  less  with  the  real 
foliage.  All  was  angular,  slight  (not  over  slight),  and  exceedingly  tasteful. 
The  whole  set  was  designed,  en  suite,  very  cleverly,  the  style  being 
perfectly  preserved  in  every  featm'e  of  the  supports  of  the  little  button- 
hole vases.  The  basis  of  the  design  in  all  the  pieces  was  principally 
founded,  in  its  details,  on  the  Greek  "  key  pattern ;"  and  the  connecting 
lines  were  graceful  and  appropriate.  The  floral  part  of  the  decoration 
was  sufticiently  good  to  show  ofi^  to  advantage  this  pretty  decorative 
service  of  plated  ware,  but  does  not  call  for  further  comment. 

Table  No.  9  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of  Queen's  Road,  Chel- 
tenham. It  was  quite  sid  generis.  Instead  of  aiming  at  graceful  effects 
in  the  way  of  careless  grouping,  and  seeking  symmetry  rather  through 
well-balanced  in-egulaiities  than  by  means  of  positive  repetitions  of  parts 
both  in  form  and  colour,  Mr.  Cypher  had  rushed  into  the  bedding  system, 
and  given  us  charming  floral  pincushions,  instead  of  deliciously  careless 
natural  combinations.  He  had,  however,  done  his  work  so  well,  that,  at 
the  first  glance,  one  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  efieet  was  chaste, 
neat,  and  pleasing  in  a  high  degree,  though  founded  upon  the  most 
unartistic  land  of  formahsm.  The  base  of  the  epergne  was  a  mirror  in 
which  the  bordering  of  maidenhair  fern  and  a  few  flowers  were  reflected 
as  in  water.  In  the  first  tazza  above  the  base  we  had — first,  a  regular 
circle  of  neat  scarlet  flowers;  then  a  regular  uninteiTupted  circle  of 
beautiful  white  flowers,  within  which  was  again  another  circle,  consisting 
of  deep  crimson  ones ;  this  triple  and  somewhat  formal  circle  being  lightened 
and  relieved  by  sprays  of  Spiraea  japonica  and  feather  grass,  which 
certainly  modified  the  formalism  very  pleasingly.  The  second  tier  tazza 
contained  an  external  circle  of  a  light  pink  Erica,  then  one  of  deep  damask 
roses,  and  then  one  of  white  roses.  This  was  very  pincushiony,  and  yet 
very  neat  and  pretty.  The  upper  tazza  was  filled  -with  the  delicate  white- 
stemmed  flowers  of  the  ever-attractive  Spiraea  japonica,  reUeved  "w-ith  a 
single  band  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  two  side  vases  were  furnished 
in  an  entirely  analogous  maimer — equally  formal  and  unartistic,  but 
equally  neat  and  attractive  ;  and  the  selection  of  colours  was  sweetly 
harmonious  and  reposeful.  JThe  smaller  floral  features  of  the  table  were, 
perforce,  much  more  free  in  character.  To  this  table  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  and  perhaps  justly  so. 

The  10th  ^  set  of  table  decorations  was  aiTanged  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Harrison.  The  centre  ornament  consisted  of  a  tall  glass  vase, 
somewhat  too  lumpy  in  character,  mounted  on  a  silver  stand;  in  it 
were  aiTanged  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  Hghtened  by  well-disposed 
grasses.  At  the  sides  were  growing  plants  in  pots ;  the  pots  concealed 
in  pretty  chip  encasements.  The  only  original  feature  consisted  in  low 
trough  trays,  in  neat  shapes,  prettily  filled  round  the  edges  mth  flowers 
of  compact  form  and  growth. 

On  the  whole,  the  ten  table  displays  were  very  pretty,  and  showed 
a  growing  love  of  flowers  as  graceful  accompaniments  to  the  more 
material  and  necessary  features  of  our  repasts.  This  taste  has 
doubtless  a  refining  influence,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  and 
sedulously  cultivated  for  that,  if  for  no  other,  reason ;  but  while 
glancing  at  the  onorale  of  the  case,  we  should  be  careful,  in  the 
■  interests  of  our  artistic  perceptions,  which  are  among  the  more 
delicate  of  our  mental  gifts,  not  to  overdo  floral  decoration,  and  so 
create  a  vulgar  taste  for  profusion  instead  of  that  more  refined 
artistic  instinct,  which  naturally  seeks  for  and  appreciates  the 
delicate  proportions  and  symmetry  of  art  rather  than  lavish  profu- 
sion, even  if  the  lavishness  be  stamped  by  the  genius  of  a  Rubens. 

lu  the  limcheon  tent,  the  tables  were  very  gi-acefnlly  decorated 
with  cut  flowers,  and  small,  elegant  plants,  including  palms  and 
Dracoenas.     Misg  Blair  won  the  first  pi-ize  with  a  few  very  simple 


materials  charmingly  arranged.  She  used  no  plants  whatever,  and 
her  cut  flowers  consisted  of  water  lilies,  Eucharis,  a  branchlet  of 
Passiflora  princeps,  a  small  semi -double  white  pseouy,  and  a  few 
flowers  of  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These  few  flowers,  gracefully 
seated  in  a  few  well-placed  ordinary  ferns  and  common  hedgerow 
grasses,  produced  a  most  charming  efiiect.  Some  might  think  that 
the  result  was  marked  by  poverty ;  but  few  could  deny  the  great 
taste  shown  in  several  of  the  vases  on  the  Prince's  table,  of  which 
the  plate,  &c.,  was  by  EUrington  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham  and  London. 


DRAWING-ROOM  DECORATIONS  AND  BOUQUETS. 
The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  drawing-room  vases  was  not  abund- 
antly  illustrated   on  this  occasion,  but    there   were,  nevertheless, 
several  very  charming  examples  exhibited. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Yates,  of  Sale,  Cheshire,  furnished  a  glass  tazza  of  very 
choice  flowers,  which  no  arrangement  or  mis-arrangement  could  spoil.  In 
fact,  the  glass  tazza  and  the  sdver  epergne  which  supported  it,  combined 
with  the  rare  beauty  of  the  flowers,  among  which  were  several  of  the 
gi-andest  orchids,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  exhibition, 
as  a  gi-oup  of  noble  flowers  ;  but  the  arrangement  presented  no  feature  of 
novelty,  and  scarcely  the  average  amount  of  taste  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Ught  of  drawing-room  decoration,  it  could  not  of  course  be  deemed  worthy 
of  high  i^raise ;  though  the  fronds  of  a  grand  Adiantum  drooped  so  grandly 
round  the  bouquet  of  noble  flowers  that  they  made  beauty  by  the  sheer 
force  of  their  irresistible  grace. 

Mr.  S.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  had  a  graceful  three- 
tier  composition  of  flowers  for  the  drawing -rcom.  The  lower  part  of  the 
central  glass  column  was  gracefully  enough  enriched  with  a  spray  of  orchid 
flowers  ;  and  the  summit,  at  the  upper  tier,  was  foi'med  of  a  deUcate  plume 
of  gi-ass-bloom — a  little  Aira  quivering  at  the  slightest  breath  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  composition  was  not  entirely  successful. 

The  most  exquisite  thing  of  the  show  in  this  department  was,  however, 
the  charming  composition  of  Miss  A.  Hassard.  The  three-horned  glass 
epergne  which  that  lady  employed  was  very  graceful  in  itself,  but  it  was 
the  floral  dressing,  the  fascinating  millinery  of  flowers,  that  clothed  it 
with  its  truest  graces.  In  the  saucer  at  the  base  there  were  only  three 
simple  water  hUes ;  but  they  were  placed  with  a  finesse  of  taste  that 
showed  the  hand  of  the  true  artist,  their  green  surroundings  being  equally 
graceful.  In  the  trumpet  mouths  of  the  three  glass  horns  there  were 
simply  half-a-dozen  blue  corn  flowers  (Centam'ea  Cyajius),  the  dazzling 
azure  of  which  was  subdued  and  rendered  more  charming  by  two  or  three 
white  sweet  peas,  just  as  the  too  dazzling  summer  sky  is  sometimes 
delicately  obscured  by  great  white  fleecy  clouds.  These  simple  flowers, 
the  same  in  each  of  the  horns  of  glass,  were  modestly  harboured  among  a 
few  delicate  fronds  of  maidenhair  fern;  while  a  deHcate  plume  of 
quivering  grass-bloom,  mingled  "with  white  Rhodanthe,  was  the  elegant 
crown  of  this  composition ;  beautiful  in  form,  colour,  disposition,  and 
"  simpUeity,"  it  deservedly  carried  olfthe  flrst  prize. 

Mrs.  Hassard  had  a  beautiful  piece  of  drawing-room  flower-grouping, 
which  was  barely  superior  to  that  of  Miss  Blair,  but  a  few  final 
touches  of  excellent  import  secm'ed  the  favom-  of  the  judges,  who 
placed  it  just  in  front  of  Miss  Blair's  pretty  group,  assigning  to  it  the 
second  prize.  In  the  saucer,  gracefully  fern-framed,  crimson  Cacti 
alternated  with  white  water  liKes,  and  the  plume  of  feathering  grasses 
in  the  vase  above,  figured  very  efl^ectively;  and  blending  very  feUcitously 
with  the  delicate  gi-asses  were  a  few  sprays  of  white  Rhodanthe. 

Miss  E.  Blair  exhibited  a  graceful  trumpet-shaped  vase  and  bouquets 
springing  from  a  saucer,  in  which  the  only  fiowers  were  white  lilies, 
jauntily  disposed  among  ferns  and  mosses ;  the  flowers  in  the  mouth  of 
the  vase  being  as  sparingly  introduced  as  in  the  saucer  below.  The 
merit  consisted  not  in  the  rarity  or  variety  of  the  flowers,  but  in  their 
consummately  graceful  disposition.  This  tasteful  floral  structui'e  was 
rewarded  well  with  the  third  prize  in  this  section  of  the  show. 

Mr.  T?.  Wotton,  gardener,  Wirlnvorth  Hall,  had  a  fine  low  draiving-room 
bouquet  of  very  choice  flowers,  but  it  was  somewhat  too  compactly 
arranged ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  good  epergne  of  flowers  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Powkes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Humphries,  of  Kidderminster  ; 
and  Mr.  Chard  had  a  graceful  bouquet  vase,  which  was  a  very  bevy  of 
exquisite  roses  exceedingly  well  arranged. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  hand-bouquets  was  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Pope,  of  King's  Norton ;  and  there  were  fine  bouquets  of  this  kind  shown 
by  the  Messrs.  Fellows,  of  Bu'mingham.  Some  i-ather  smaller  ones  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Yates,  of  Sale,  one  of  which,  with  a  gTand  purply-marked 
LceUa  as  a  central  object,  was  very  beautiful.  There  were  others  sent  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Liverpool,  which  were  worthy  of  admiration ;  one  of  them 
had  a  charming  half  open  rosebud  for  its  centre,  and  the  rest  of  the  mass 
was  lightened  by  sprays  of  white  Spiraja,  and  sweetly  straggling  bits  of 
Oncidium ;  the  edge  being  strikingly  relieved  by  half-showing  points  of 
dark,  richly  variegated  leaves,  iliss  E.  Tm-ner  sent  an  equally  charming 
bouquet.  

BUTTON-HOLE  BOUQUETS. 
Or  these,  there  was  a  very  extensive  little  show ;  the  general  defect 
in  these  miniatures  is,  that  in  the  effort  to  make  them  so  very  attrac- 
tive, they  are  often  made  too  big.  Nothing  is  so  successful  as  a 
single  flower,  when  the  single  flower  is  good  enough ;  for  instance, 
a  choice  orchid  with  a  tiny  spray  of  maidenhair  fern.  They  should 
be  gems,  mounted  in  fairy  filagree,  a  diamond,  a  sapphire,  a  ruby, 
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an  opal,  any  of  them  may  be  fair  or  even  surpassed  among  our 
flowers.  But,  although  strongly  advocating  a  single  fioiver  as  a 
buttonhole  bouquet,  there  were  yet  some  very  charming  combina- 
tions, scores  of  them  indeed  sent  in  from  many  quarters.  We  will, 
however,  only  mention  one — it  was  formed  of  thi'ee  small  double 
white  pinks,  with  forget-me-nots  between — a  real  jewel  formed  of 
floral  pearls  and  torquoises,  nestling  within  a  miniature  spray  of  a 
lovely  fern.  '  

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
P.vssiso  to  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we 
might  say  that  Mr.  Baines  held  the  place  of  honour,  and  though 
some  of  his  plants  have  been  mentioned  before,  there  were  some 
which  may  bo  named  again  with  advantage.  First  among  these 
were  the  noble  Sarracenias,  all  grand  plants,  which  impart  a  new 
character  to  collections.  Dipladenias  were  also  good,  and  we  were 
glad  to  see  once  more  a  finely  bloomed  plant  of  D.  splendens. 
Phceuocomas  "were  well  grown  and  finely  coloured ;  and  the  same 
maj-  be  said  of  the  Ixoras.  Statice  profusa  and  Allamanda  nobilis 
made  a  fine  contrast.  Hedaroma  tulipiferum  was  finely  bloomed,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Dracophyllum  gracile,  a  sheet  of  white 
bloom.  Opposite  these  was  a  smaller  group  from  Mrs.  Cole  & 
Son,  of  Manchester,  among  which  Isora  Colei  was  especially  con- 
spicuous, and  fully  maintained  the  character  it  had  already  earned  ; 
backing  this  was  a  fine  fresh  plant  of  Azalea  Extranii,  a  complete 
mass  of  bloom. 

In  the  group  of  smaller  plants,  Mrs.  Cole  &  Son  had  some  nice  fresh 
specimens  well  grown.  In  Messrs.  Jackson's  group  we  noted 
Dracophyllum  gracile,  some  very  nice  Heaths,  and  one  or  two  old 
friends,  such  as  Clerodendron  Koempferi,  and  Eondeletia  speciosa 
major.  Messrs.  Jackson  had  also  a  fiue  Pimelea  spectabilis,  a 
glorious  Erica  Douglasi,  and  some  other  very  fine  Heaths.  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Thorpe  had  nice,  well-grown  Statices  and  Allamandas ; 
Eucharis  amazonica  was  well  shown  in  one  or  two  groups,  notably  a 
specimen  from  Mr.  Coj'sh ;  Clerodendi'on  Balfourianuni  was  well 
shown,  a  dense  mass  of  bloom,  by  Mr.  Chapman ;  and  the  same 
n.-cliibitor  had  Ixoraamboynensis,  finely  coloured.  The  dwarf  variety 
of  Sobralia  macrantha,  shown  in  iine  condition  by  Mr.  J. 
Webb,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry,  every  shoot  having  a  spike  of 
bloom,  was  a  good  example  of  high-class  cultivation.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  a  fine,  clean,  fresh  plant  of  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Another  plant,  which  took  strangers  captive,  was  Mussa^nda  frondosa, 
with  its  sheets  of  white  bracts,  studded  with  small  yellow  stars; 
though  an  old  plant,  this  is  the  finest  specimen  we  have  seen,  and 
was  shoivn  by  Mr  Shuttloworth.  Of  Heaths,  Messrs.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  had  fine  plants  as  usual.  Mr.  Baines  had  fine  plants  of 
Heaths  also,  and  won  the  first  prize  in  the  amateurs'  class ;  among 
them  we  noted  a  promising  young  specimen  of  the  true  Erica 
obbata.  and  fine  specimens  of  other  good  kinds. 

Mr.  B.  S.  ^Vilh■ams  showed  a  number  of  noble  palms,  with  which  he 
deservedly  took  a  fii'st  prize. 

Miscellaneous  collections  contained  objects  of  great  interest ; 
foremost  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  a  group  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Son,  of  Chelsea.  This  comprised  Dioscorca  retusa,  trained 
on  an  umbrolla-shapcd  trellis ;  three  plants  of  Dicilonbachia  Bausci ; 
various  examples  of  the  newer  kinds  of  Draca)nas,  such  as  D. 
magnilica,  a  deep  coppor-colonred  kind  ;  D.  Cholsonii,  possessing  a 
rich  dark  metallic  lustre,  bordered  with  red ;  D.  Weismaimi,  a 
graceful  kind,  with  narrower  foliage  than  the  former ;  and  D. 
amabilis,  something  after  the  form  of  D.  Guilfoylii,  but  much 
fluer.  There  were  also  D.  Youngii,  a  greenish  copper-coloured  plant ; 
and  O.  MacLeayi,  pendent  in  habit,  and  vcrj'  dark  iu  colour.  Of 
Crotcms  there  were  also  several  very  fine  kinds.  In  this  group,  too, 
there  were  a  few  excellent  seedling  Gloxinias,  whose  richly  coloured 
hvrgo  flowers  wore  much  admired.  There  were  also  several  Nepenthes, 
bearing  pitchers  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  some  handsome  palms 
aiul  ferns ;  amongst  the  latter  may  bo  mentioned  Lomaria  zairiiio- 
folia.  a  rare  kind  from  Jlonte  Video,  with  largo  foliage  densely 
cov'creil  ^vith  lirowni  hair.  Particnlarly  noteworthy,  too,  was  the  pretty 
little  I'auUiiiia  thalictrifolia,  with  its  beautiful  .\diantum-like foliage. 
Many  pretty  fine-foliagcd  plants,  such  as  Bortolonias,  Soncrilas, 
Dicliorizandras,  and  Fittonias  also  found  a  place  in  this  valuable 
group.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  the  Paiwlise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway, 
contributed  some  pretty  little  foms,  such  as  Gymnogramma  gi'andi- 
cops,  a  nicely  crested  golden  kind  ;  G.  Wetenhalliana,  a  dwarf  silver 
kind  ;  Pteris  tricolor,  a  fern  of  which  we  see  too  little  ;  and  many 
others,  besides  a  few  pood  lilniy  terns ;  this  collection  also  contained 
jialins,  Zamias,  Anthuriums,  and  succulents.  A  fine  collection  of 
I.xias  and  other  ornamental  Capo  bulbs  was  shown  by  Mossra.  Bnrr  & 
Sngilen  from  their  experimental  grounds  at  Tooting,  where  they 
Miforni  us  they  have  beds  of  these,  as  well  as  of  Tritonias,  Bablanas, 
ami  Sparnxisos,  whirh   they  annually  plant  parly  in  spi'ing  in   light 


soil  at  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  or  so,  and  which  thus  treated 
thrive  and  bloom  admirably.  If  planted  in  September,  October, 
or  November  they  will  not  do  so  well,  imless  they  are  rather  care- 
fully protected.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  had  a  very  extensive 
stand  devoted  to  seeds,  plants,  &c.,  in  which  were  beautiful  fern 
stands  and  drawing-room  ornaments. 


ORC&IDS. 


ALTHOuen,  as  a  whole,  orchids  were  fairly  shown,  they  were  not  so 
numerous  as  might  have  been  erjiected.  Most  of  them  consisted  of 
well-known  species,  yet  amongst  them  were  some  rare  and  particu- 
larly interesting  subjects.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  lovely 
Masdevallias,  of  which  ,two  species,  viz.,  M.  Veitchii  and  Harryana, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  iiner  condition  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  them.  Another  very  interesting  orchid  was  a  hardy 
Cypripedium,  named  C.  Irapeanum,  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son, 
of  York.  This  beautiful  plant  is  about  fourteen  inches  high,  the 
leaves  being  woolly,  and  of  a  light  green  colour ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  slightly  tinged  with  reddish  pm-ple  in  the  centre,  and  very 
large  and  handsome.  Single  specimen  orchids  were  scarcely  what 
might  have  been  expected,  for  amongst  some  of  the  collections  were 
superior  plants  to  those  exhibited  in  this  class.  There  was  a  par- 
ticularly well-bloomed  plant  of  Phaltenopsis  grandiflora,  and  fine 
examples  of  Saccolabium  guttatum  and  Dendrochilum  filiforme.  In 
the  nursevymeu's  class  for  six  exotic  orchids,  were  a  few  magnificent 
plants,  such  as  Saccolabium  prferaorsum,  with  five  fine  flower  spikes, 
and  good  specimens  of  different  Aerides,  and  Cypripedinms.  Here, 
again,  we  noticed  that  grand  specimen  of  Saccolabium  guttatum 
Holdfordianum  that  we  have  so  often  seen  at  the  London  shows. 
Besides  this  fine  specimen,  Mr.  Williams  contributed  several 
others,  amongst  which  was  a  very  purely  coloured  variety  oE  Lajlia 
purpurata,  and  a  nice  healthy  plant  of  Aerides  Larpenta;,  which, 
though  not  at  its  best  as  regards  expanded  flowers,  promised,  in  a 
week  or  two,  to  be  wonderfully  fiue.  Tho  collection  of  nine  exotic 
orchids  (furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Hodges,  Gravelly  Hill)  contained  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  whose  lovelj-  orange- 
red  flower  spikes,  of  which  there  were  five  on  one  plant,  contrasted 
admirably  with  others  in  this  collection,  in  which  was  likewise  a 
good  plant  of  the  wax-like  flowered  Cypripedium  villosum,  one  of  the 
most  showy  and  about  as  free  flowering  a  kind  as  any  in  its  class. 
In  the  collection  of  Messrs.  EoUisson  &  Sons,  of  Tooting,  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Dendrobium  clavatum,  and  one  of  D.  Dalhousianum. 
Amongst  a  splendid  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  were  several  fine  examples  of  orchids,  such  as 
Trichopilia  lepida,  a  rather  new  and  beautiful  kind,  with  a  deep  rose 
throat ;  Epidendrum  Psend-epidendrnm,  a  curious  species  with  green 
sepals,  ;but  with  a  rose-coloured  lip;  Cycnoches  gratiosum,  with 
curious,  minutely  spotted  blooms  of  a  brownish  lilac  or  mauve 
colour;  and  a  grand  example  of  Dendrobium  Bensoniaj,  with  lovely 
white  blooms.  Besides  these  was  a  plant  of  Epidendrum  piliferum, 
more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  pretty  lilac  coloured 
Thnnia  Bcnsoniic.  Amongst  a  grand  collection  from  Jlr.  B.  S. 
Williams  were  several  fine  orchids,  such  as  Aerides  crispnin,  Cattleya 
Waruerii,  and  C.  lobata,  with  very  large  flowers.  Jtr.  Williams  also 
exhibited  as  new  orchids  Aijridcs  Ellisii,  a  kind  producing  fine 
spikes  thickly  set  with  largo  deeply  coloured  flowers  ;  and  Lissochilus 
Krebsii,  a  nice  yellow-flowering  kind,  producing  very  tall  flower 
spikes.  Cut  flowers  of  orchids  were  plentifully  used  both  in  trusses 
of  cut-blooms  of  stovo  and  grcculiouso  plants,  atid  in  the  foruiatiou 
of  bouquets  and  tabic  ornaments. 


NEW  PLANTS. 
As  a  whole  this  class  did  not  contain  as  much  novelty  or  merit  us  wo 
should  have  expected,  thoDgh  Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  fine  collection  of 
their  bc-st  new  plants ;  among  tho  most  remarkable  novelties  was  a 
fine  plant  of  Tacsonia  exonicnsis,  from  J[r.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  cool  greenhouse  climber ;  a  most  distinct  cross,  effected 
by  Mr.  Robert  Veitch,  between  tho  splendid  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi 
and  T.  molliaslma.  The  tube  is  at  least  two  and  n  half  to  three 
inches  long,  and  tho  flower  a  beautiful  light  magenta,  with  a  purple 
ring  in  the  centre.  Nortera  depressa.  a  beautiful  miuuto  New 
Zealand  plant,  about  one  inch  in  height,  hardy,  or  very  nearly  so, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  of  Lichfield.  It  was  covered  with 
orange-coloured  berries,  densely  produced  among  tho  small  leaves, 
like  miniature  oranges.  It  will  prove  a  beautiful  cool  greenhouse  or 
cold  frame  plant,  and  may  prove  hardy  in  mild  districts  near 
the  sea.  The  finest  new  plant  of  tho  show,  however,  was  a 
noble  Mexican  yellow  Lady's  Slipper  (Cypripedium  Irapeanum). 
This,  however,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  judges  on  tho 
first  day.  A  beautiful  new  plant,  too,  is  Anicctochilns  Ortgiesianus, 
from   New  Granada.     JIi-.   Maw's   line  introduction.  Iris  tingitana, 
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was  also  shown  in  flower.  Messrs.  Backhouse  showed  Iberis  Prniti, 
a  good  rock  plant.  Some  beautiful  Athyriums  are  also  well  worthy 
of  notice  among  new  hardy  ferns,  and  there  were  inany  new 
varieties  in  this  popular  class.  The  finest  hardy  alpine  plant, 
however,  was  Mr.  George  Maw's  fine  Saxifraga  florulenta,  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  The  new  bronze  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  were  remarkably  beautiful  and 
good.  The  best  were  Prince  Arthur,  Climax,  and  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Pollard.  A  collection  of  the  same  plants  also  received  a  first  prize, 
and  included  a  remarkably  fine  variety  called  W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
and  various  others  distinct  and  beautiful.  Mr.  C.  Perry's  new 
Verbenas  were  well  worthy  of  admiration.  Prince  Arthur,  a  first- 
rate  zonal  Pelargonium,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and 
Mr.  Laing  seemed  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  of 
silver  tricolors.  Among  new  hardy  variegated  trees,  was  the 
variegated  Weeping  Sophora,  a  gracefully-growing  pretty  variety. 
Lilies,  after  a  long  period  of  neglect,  are  at  last  coming  into  favour 
in  a  way  that  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  ten  years  ago.  Not  only  are  people  beginning  to  seek  ont 
and  grow  the  best  old  kinds,  but  new  species  and  varieties  are  being 
introduced  every  day.  The  representatives  of  the  family  here  were 
well  deserving  of  special  notice.  6.  P.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Weybridge, 
Surrey,  exhibited  the  finest  specimens  of  Lilium  Brownii  we  ever 
saw.  Mr.  Wilson  also  showed  a  species  of  lily  from  America  allied 
to  L.  superbum  :  it  has,  however,  the  petals  more  rolled  back  than 
those  of  that  species  ;  the  upper  half  of  the  petals  is  of  a  rich 
crimson  ;  the  lower  half  rich  yellow  freely  spotted  with  dark  brown. 
The  plant  is  of  a  free  majestic  habit,  and  grows  vigorously  in 
Mr.  Wilson's  garden.  This  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Robinson  near 
Moore's  Plat,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  in  one  of  the 
beautifully  wooded  ravines  that  occur  so  frequently  there.  It  grew 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  which  trickled  along  the  bottom, 
associated  with  herbaceous  Aralias  in  a  position  rather  densely 
shaded  by  large  trees  of  Arbutus,  fine  large-leaved  evergreen 
oaks,  and  giant  Thuj  as.  Another  beautiful  one  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson  is 
L.  umbellatum  citrinum,  of  a  rich  orange  apricot  colour,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  spots.  The  name  is  probably  not  correct :  it  is  no  doubt 
a  variety  of  L.  Thunbergianum  ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  of  London, 
showed  L.  Thunbergianum  aureum  nigrum  maculatum,  a  rich  soft 
orange  apricot,  the  lower  half  of  the  petals  freely  covered  with  black 
spots.  This  variety  varies  much  in  colour.  Various  other  interesting 
lilies  came  from  the  same  house,  as,  for  example,  L.  umbellatum 
punctatum,  a  rich  orange,  shading  ofl  towards  the  point  of  the  petals 
to  crimson  and  freely  marked  with  black  spots.  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  showed  in  excellent  condition  that  fine  old-fashioned 
lily,  L.  croceum  umbellatum  maculatum,  in  colour  crimson,  shading 
off  to  yellow,  and  free  from  spots,  and  various  other  striking  varieties. 


PELARGONIUMS. 
These  were  nnmei'ously  furnished,  both  in  the  form  of  specimens 
and  small  plants.  Both  show  and  fancy  kinds  seemed  to  have 
been  grown  more  naturally  than  hitherto ;  but  in  point  of  size 
and  profusion  of  bloom,  they  scarcely  equalled  the  specimens 
seen  about  London.  Amongst  the  smaller  plants  in  this  class, 
however,  were  some  possessing  great  merit,  the  blooms  being  well- 
formed  and  superbly  coloured.  Amongst  those  from  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  we  noticed  grand  plants  of  Sultana,  Achievement,  Pompey, 
Brigand,  and  others.  New  tricolor,  bronze,  and  zonal  varieties  were 
numerously  shown,  but  owing  to  the  great  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  kinds  already  in  existence,  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  in 
what  their  novelty  consists.  A  brilliantly  coloured  tricolor,  named 
Gem  of  Tricolors,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kimberley,  of  Stoke.  The 
following  new  bronze  kinds  of  considerable  merit  were  also  shown, 
viz. :  Climax,  Prince  Arthur,  P.  D.  Quilter,  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  and 
others.  Specimens  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  single  and  double, 
were  tolerably  good  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  double  ones  especially, 
we  expected  to  have  seen  better  flowered  plants.  From  silver  and 
other  variegated  foliaged  sorts,  all  flowers  had  been  removed. 


ROSES. 
Roses,  contrary  to  expectation,  were  shown  in  good  condition,  although 
not  in  the  best  phase  of  their  beauty.  The  most  successful  exhibitors 
were,  among  the  nurserymen,  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester ;  Mr.  George 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough.  Mr.  Cranston, 
of  Hereford,  was  too  late  in  making  his  entry,  but  brought  a  flue 
collection  of  flowers,  which  were  shown  with  the  intimation  that  they 
were  "not  for  competition  ;"  and,  among  amateurs,  Mr.  Evans,  gar- 
dener to  C.N.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  took  precedence — doing  honour  to  his 
county  with  excellent  collections  of  roses ;  closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
Laxton,  Perry,  and  [others.  Mr.  George  Paul  exhibited  a  charming 
collection  of  roses  in  pots,  just  such  as  amateurs  may  grow  and  ought 
to  grow,  with  some  half-dozen  healthful  beautiful  roses  on  each.  The 


best  of  these  were  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  Prance,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Monsieur  Neman,  Xavier  Olibo,  Caroline  de  Sansall,  Cen- 
tifolia  Rosea,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Edouard  Morren,  John  Hopper,  Mdlle. 
Therfese  Levet.  It  is  too  early  for  new  roses,  but  we  admired  "  Annie 
Laxton,"  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton,  of  Stamford,  a  compact,  well  formed 
and  pleasing  kind. 


CONIFERS. 
One  of  the  most  graceful  features  of  the  show  was  a  gTeat  number 
of  handsome  young  conifers  and  other  evergreens.  Some  of  these 
were  shown  for  prizes  by  such  famous  growers  as  Mr.  W.  Barron, 
Mr.  J.  Standish,  and  a  local  grower,  Mr.  Vertegans,  of  Edgbaston, 
(who  had  many  excellent  specimens)  ;  among  others  (not  shown 
for  competition)  was  a  beautiful  collection  shown  under  canvas  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester.  This  was  worthy  of  the  famous  nurseries 
whence  it  came.  Specimens  of  Hedera  Reegneriana  in  the  form  of 
compact  but  not  too  low  or  formal  bushes,  were  among  the  most  dis. 
tingnished  (as  a  Frenchman  would  say)  evergreens  we  have  ever 
seen.  There  was  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  capital  evergreen  oak 
(Quercus  austriaca  sempervirens) .  Among  variegated  privets  in  Mr. 
Smith's  collection,  was  the  new  and  excellent  variegated  form  of 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium.  Here  also  among  many  other  objects  of 
interest  which  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  enumerating,  was  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  rare  and  curious  oaks  in  a  small  state. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of  Chester,  also  contributed  a  good 
collection  of  evergreens,  but  not  for  competition ;  as  did  also  Mr. 
Vertegans.  In  addition  to  those  in  the  tents,  various  parts  of  the 
grounds  were  liberally  embellished  with  handsome  young  conifers 
from  the  Royal  Nurseries  at  Ascot. 

Amongst  the  newer  and  more  striking  coniferous  plants,  we 
observed  the  following  as  being  specially  worthy  of  notice  :  in  Mr. 
Standish's  (of  Ascot)  collection,  the  Abies  obovata,  from  the  Altai 
Mountains,  stood  out  prominently ;  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  newer  Abies.  The  Retinospora  obtnsa  alba 
and  R.  pisifera  plumosa  variegata  seem  useful  and  interesting  varie- 
ties, as  is  also  the  R.  obtusa  viridis,  which  is  a  charming  green 
variety.  Messrs.  Barron  &  Sons,  of  Borrowaah  Nurseries,  Derby, 
exhibited  some  really  important  new  kinds,  amongst  which  the  Abies 
Engelmannii  candidissima,  a  beautiful  compact-growing  glaucous 
species  from  the  Rooky  Mountains,  at  once  arrested  attention  ;  as  did 
Abies  Tsuga  nana,  from  Japan,  both  seedlings  raised  by  Messrs, 
Barron  &  Sons.  The  Taxas  Isaccata  Barronii  was  also  a  great 
acquisition  amongst  hardy  variegated  plants ;  this  variety  appeared 
to  grow  more  vigorously  than  the  old  Golden  Tew,  which  Messrs. 
Barron  &  Sons  use  extensively  as  a  permanent  bedding  edging  or 
line.  The  Arthrotaxus  taxifolia,  A.  selaginoides,  and  A.  cupressoides, 
all  natives  of  Tasmania,  were  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Fowler,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  at  Castle  Kennedy,  exhibited  young  plants  of  a 
remarkably  fine  white  seedling  Abies  Douglasii,  which  he  has  named 
Abies  Douglasii  Stairii.  The  foliage  of  this,  as  winter  approaches, 
gradually  changes  to  green.  All  the  young  growths  burst  forth 
nearly  white  the  following  spring,  and  about  midsummer  gradually 
change  to  a  rich  delicate  cream  colour.  This  tree  is  said  to  have  a 
good  constitution,  growing  nearly  as  fast  as  the  common  species.  If 
so,  it  is  destined  to  supply  a  much  felt  want  amongst  coniferous  trees, 
and  lighten  uj]  many  a  landscape.  In  Mr.  Barron's  collection  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  elegant  Abies  Alcoquiana.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a 
freer  grower  than  the  hemlock  spruce.  A  fine  golden  variegated 
Pinus  insignis  was  also  exhibited  by  the  same  firm ;  the  variegation 
is  not  very  strongly  marked,  but  extends  regularly  through  the 
plant.  

SUCCULENTS. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  rare  to  find  at  flower  shows  anything  like 
a  collection  of  these  interesting  plants.  Now,  however,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Peacock,  of  Hammersmith  and  others,  such  plants 
are  often  seen.  The  fine  collection  of  them  furnished  by  Mr.  Peacock 
on  this  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the 
exhibition,  for  in  them  thousands  of  Birmingham  people  witnessed  a 
strange  sight.  Many  would  not  even  believe  that  they  were  in 
reality  living  plants,  but  considered  them  to  be  of  artificial  manu- 
facture ;  and  this  supposition  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  very 
odd  appearance  which  some  of  the  grafted  plants  presented.  The 
mystery  connected  with  these  plants  was  also  heightened  by  the  cuts 
severing  the  head,  as  it  were,  in  some  cases  from  the  stock,  making  it 
appear  to  be  next  to  impossible  for  one  plant  to  live  upon  another 
when  so  circumstanced.  In  this  famous  collection,  Mammillaria  nivea, 
lanifera,  bicolor,  cristata,  and  Parkinsonii  were  particularly  fine,  as 
were  also  some  nice  plants  of  the  "  Old  Man  Cactus,  "  Pilocereus.  Of 
Agaves  there  are  now  several  very  beautiful  small  species,  as  might 
have  been  seen  in  this  collection,  or  amongst  the  miscellaneous 
coUeeton  of  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Wilhams.     The  fine 
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collection  of  succulents  supplied  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  and 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe  clearly  illustrate  Trhat  they  are  doing  for 
us  in  the  form  of  flower-garden  decoration. 

HERBACEOUS  AND  ALPINE  PLANTS. 
Here  for  the  first  time  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  were  shown  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  beauty  and  interest.  Mr.  Maw's  collec- 
tion alone  would  have  made  an  exhibition  of  itself,  so  rare  and 
valuable  were  many  of  the  plants  which  it  contained.  We  would 
particularly  instance  his  superb  Saxifraga  florulenta,  the  greatest 
novelty  among  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  at  the  exhibition. 
Most  of  the  exhibitors  in  these  clasaes  desei-ve  credit  for  the  great 
improvement  shown  in  their  collections.  The  plants,  however,  were 
exhibited  in  the  open  air,  and  in  consequence  were  very  much 
disfigured  by  the  heavy  rains  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Cut  blooms 
of  herbaceous  plants  were  exhibited  in  beautiful  order  by  Mr.  Ware, 
of  Tottenham  ;  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  of  Leamington  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Perkins,  of  Leamington;  by  Mr.  John  Jennings,  Shipston-on-Stour ; 
by  Mr.  George  Maw,  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley  ;  and  by  Mr.  Lakin, 
Chipping  Norton.  Messrs.  RoUisson,  of  Tooting,  showed  the  best 
grown  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  Ware's  hardy  variegated 
plants  were  also  very  fine,  and  those  sent  by  the  new  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Thorpe,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  were  excellent.  One 
is  glad  to  welcome  any  new  exhibitors  in  these  classes,  and  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Perkins,  of  Leamington,  showed  a  remarkably  well-grown 
group  of  alpine  flowers,  quite  fresh  and  full  of  brilliance.  We  were 
greatly  surprised  at  the  many  fine  collections  of  alpine  flowers 
attracted  here  by  the  trifling  prizes  oSered  for  such  things,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  ere  long  some  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
oar  shows  will  be  of  this  class.  Mr.  Peter  Grieve  had  also  his 
famous  bronze  ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  on  the  ground. 


FRUIT. 


The  fruit  show  was  not  first-rate.  Pines  and  peaches  were  fine ; 
grapes,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  were  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
standard  of  excellence,  either  in  size  or  colour.  Only  two  collections 
of  twelve  dishes  each  were  shown,  the  fruits  in  each  collection  being 
alike — two  pines,  twelve  grapes,  two  peaches,  two  nectarines,  two 
strawberries,  and  two  melons.  The  Hamburghs  in  both  collections 
were  rather  I'ed,  and  neither  the  Foster's  Seedling  nor  Muscats  were 
ripe.  In  Mr.  Mills'  (gardener  to  Lord  Carrington)  collection,  the 
melons  (Royal  Ascot  and  another),  and  the  peaches,  Violette  Hative 
and  Harrington,  the  Murray  and  Elrnge  nectarines,  and  the  pines, 
were  noteworthy. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  in  the  class  tor  three  pines — eight  or 
cine  exhibitors  contesting  for  the  honour ;  Black  Prince,  and  the 
Qaeen,  being  the  most  worthy  of  the  same.  The  competition  in  single 
pines  was  not  so  keen,  the  same  varieties  again  contending  for  the 
award.  Mr,  Smith  and  Mr.  Cox  had  some  of  the  best  fruit  in  these 
classes,  and  Mr.  Ward  and  others  staged  good  fruit.  For  the  best 
single  dish  of  Black  Grapes  there  was  a  spirited  competition 
among  twelve  or  more  growers.  Black  Prhice  was  the  most  perfect 
grape  shown,  in  bunch,  berry,  and  finish.  There  were  some  good 
Hamburghs,  but  those  that  were  largest  were  rather  deficient  in 
colour,  and  the  black  ones  were  not  distinguished  by  their  size.  In 
the  best  basket  of  twelve  pounds  there  were  several  competitors, 
and  two  or  three  very  fine  lots  exhibited,  the  most  distinguished 
being  a  basket  of  Mnscats  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  (gardener  to  Mr. 
Blinkhom,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire),  who  also  showed  a  magnificent 
single  dish  of  the  same  variety.  There  wore  over  a  dozen  dishes 
of  whito  grapes  shown,  but  none  of  the  Muscats  were  ripe,  except 
the  one  dish  noted,  and  i>crhaps  next  to  these  a  dish  of  Muscadines, 
well  ripened.  Three  bnnches  of  Golden  Champion  were  shown  by 
Mr.  liaimermau  (gardener  to  Lord  Bagot) — the  berries  were  fine, 
but  the  fruits  were  hardly  ripe,  yet  the  spot  which  often  ruins  this 
promising  grape  was  developing  itself.  A  very  fine  basket  of  black 
grapes  was  shown  by  Mr.  Broadbridpe,  of  Warwick,  and  another, 
extremely  well  coloured,  by  Mr.  Rawboiio  (gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton  Towers).  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  peaches,  by  over  two  dozen  competitors,  and  more  than  half 
the  number  seemed  to  deserve  prizes.  Nectarines  were  not 
shown  in  such  numbers,  neither  were  they  quite  equal  in 
quality,  though  a  few  dishes  were  fine.  Chen'ies  were  scantily  repre- 
sented, and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  special  merit.  The  pouring 
rains  we  have  had  also  seems  to  have  left  their  stains  on  the  straw- 
berries, which  were  not  distinguished  by  either  colour  or  size. 
iMelons  were  a  large  and  uneven  lot,  and  we  never  remember  noticing 
such  disparity  in  size,  condition,  and  doubtless  quality,  among  them  ; 
a  great  many  of  them  very  old.  The  best- looking  fruit  among  them 
being  the  Ruddington  Seedling,  shomi  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  sort  wonder. 
fully  like  a  medium-sized  well-formed  Queen  Emma.  It  has  been  a 
ratUor  trying  season  thus  far  for  melons,  and  doubtless  this  fruit  will 


appear  in  finer  flavour  at  the  autumn  shows.  For  pot  vines  Messrs. 
Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  seemed  the  only  exhibitors,  showing  a 
Hamburgh. and  a  Foster's  Seedling,  laden  with  crops  extraordinary 
for  pot  vines. 

VEGETABLES. 
TuE  show  of  vegetables  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  exhibition,  and  was  on  the  whole  very  good.  There  were  six 
competitors  in  the  class  for  thirty  pods  of  Mr.  Laxton's  new  pea, 
Superlative.  It  is  certainly  a  lai'ge  pea,  of  a  fine  green  colour — that 
is  the  pod — we  cannot  speak  to  its  quality.  The  pods  swell  ont  very 
fast,  so  much  so  that  the  peas  rattle  within,  failing  to  swell  fast.  It 
however,  proved  an  interesting  exhibition,  and  will,  doubtless, 
develop  into  a  valuable  pea.  For  the  collection  of  vegetables  con. 
fined  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Staffordshire — three  prizes,  amounting  to  £10,  offered  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  ilidland  Counties  Herald — there  was  not  much 
competition.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  show,  was  the 
class  of  fifteen  dishes  of  vegetables ;  this  called  forth  a  spirited  com- 
petition, and  a  noble  exhibition ;  eight  entered  the  lists,  and  three 
or  four  lots  ran  a  neck-and-ne:k  race  for  first  place.  The  competition 
in  the  class  for  the  best  six  peas,  inclusive  of  McLean's  Best  of  All,  was 
interesting  and  good,  Mr.  Cox  holding  a  pre-eminent  position  in  this 
class.  Mr.  Sutton's  prizes  for  the  best  three  cucumbers,  to  include  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  brought  forth  a  fine  display,  no  less  than  eleven 
or  twelve  showing  three  brace  each,  some  of  these  remarkably  fine. 
Blue  Gown,  Hamilton's  Invincible,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lorae  being 
among  the  finest  specimens.  In  the  single  brace  class  the  Marquis 
also  came  well  to  the  front,  and  some  remarkably  clean  specimens 
labelled  "  as  gro^vn  in  France,"  appeared  as  if  the  climate  agreed  with 
them.  The  Slessrs.  Carter's  challenge  cup  of  the  value  of  £52.  10s. 
seemed  to  have  frightened  gardenei-s,  for  only  two  competitors  put 
in  an  appearance  for  it,  viz.,  Mr.  Gross,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Lonsdale, 
Esq.,  Peak  House,  Devon;  and  Mr.  Lumsden,  Blo-\hamHall,  Lincoln. 
The  peas  in  the  latter  exhibitor's  collection  were  especially  fine. 
Potatoes  we  were  glad  to  see  looking  clean  and  free  from  disease, 
though  they  were  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  especially  the  round 
ones.  Some  very  fine  tomatoes  were  exhibited,  and  this  quite  added 
a  brightness  to  this  department  of  the  show. 


HOTHOUSES. 
Of  these  there  was  a  most  interesting  exhibition,  though  not  so 
varied  nor  extensive  as  one  could  have  wished.  Many  of  the  largest 
builders  were  not  represented  at  all,  but  those  who  were  there  seem 
to  have  done  their  best.  Three  facts  strike  one  at  a  glance  :  the  first 
is  the  desire  to  rid  of  putty — there  seems  quite  a  rage  for  dry 
glazing ;  the  second  is  the  growing  popularity  of  iron,  either  alone 
or  combined  vrith  wood,  for  hothouse  construction ;  and  the  third, 
the  rage  for  small  houses  and  portable  glass  contrivances  of  all  kinds. 
Imperishability  and  portability  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in 
our  horticultural  buildings.  'The  permanent  houses  «-ill  stand  for  a 
life-time,  and  longer,  with  as  little  outlay  for  repaire as  possible;  and 
our  tiny  glass  contrivances  are  whipped  over  crops  as  they  grow,  and 
off  them  again,  with  as  much  or  more  dis)iatch.  Mr.  Ayres  showed 
capital  examples  of  liis  houses.  The  walls  and  stages  are  formed 
by  enduring  cements,  and  the  roof  of  iron  and  glass  ;  the  iron  being 
nearly  wholly  covered  with  the  glass,  thus  reducing  the  painting 
surface  to  a  minimum.  The  glass  also  overlaps  sideways,  so  that 
drip  is  thus  disposed  of,  dirt  under  the  laps  is  impossible.  The 
glazier  and  the  bricklayer  are  dispensed  with  ;  the  ventilation  is  most 
perfect;  and  when  the  houses  are  perfected,  they  seem  to  merit  the 
name  of  imperishable  applied  to  them.  Several  examples  were 
given,  and  they  were  also  shown  as  frames,  but  for  the  latter  they  are 
too  heavy ;  unless  the  frames  are  deep  enough,  or  a  sunk  path  is 
formed  (as  in  Mr.  Smee's  "  poor  man's  house")  to  allow  the  workmen  to 
walk  under  the  glass,  rather  than  lift  it  for  watering,  &c.  Messrs. 
Hewitt  &  Co.,  of  Loudon  and  lltord,  showed  a  good  example  of  their 
light  and  elegant  houses,  heated  and  ventilated  with  Taylor's  com- 
bined ventilating  and  vapourisiug  pipe.  The  roof  ribs  of  these  houses 
are  formed  of  hollow  tubes,  that  fit  into  each  other  with  a  sort  of 
socket,  so  that  all  screws,  &c.,  are  dispensed  with  ;  they  are  light  and 
elegant  in  the  extreme.  The  vapourisingnnd  ventilating  arc  managed 
very  simply  ;  the  nino  first  lengths  of  piping  are  furnished  with  a 
vapouring  trough  a  little  wider  than  the  ordinary  sort,  these  are 
then  covered  over  with  zinc,  all  but  a  small  space  of  a  few  inches  at 
cue  end  ;  at  the  oiiposito  end  of  each  vapour  trough  a  pipe  is  fi.vod, 
and  led  down  through  the  walls  into  the  open  air.  The  cold  air  rushes 
in,  and  is  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  vapour  trough  before  it  is 
liberated,  and  thus  discharged  through  a  ventilator  in  the  apex,  or 
through  one  or  more  zinc  chimneys  placed  at  one  or  both  ends  of  tho 
house  for  the  purpose. 
Messrs.  Boulton  &  Co.,  of  Norwich,  exhibited  a  large  assortment  of 
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houses,  garden  chairs,  tables,  and  watering-pots  with  new  distributing 
contrivances  of  numerous  kinds.  These  manufacturers  also  exhibited 
good  substantial  wooden  houses  of  various  kinds.  Their  lantern 
conservatory  is  lofty,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  a  waste  of  space  above 
the  roof  proper ;  but  the  other  houses  are  plain  and  business-like, 
and  the  system  of  roof  ventilation  by  the  raising  of  the  ridge  is 
excellent.  The  universal  plant  preserver  is  held  tog-ether  with 
iron  ribs,  the  roof  ends  of  which  form  an  eye  for  the  lights  to  be 
hooked  on  to  other  preservers ;  they  are  worked  by'.lif  ting  them  to  any 
required  height  from  the  front,  or  turning  one  side  right  over  on 
the  other — a  handy  and  most  convenient  arrangement.  The  Messrs. 
Dennis  &  Co.,  of  Chelmsford,  showed  two  nice  houses,  a  highly- 
ornamental  conservatory,  and  their  five-pound  greenhouse ;  the 
light  and  elegant  style  of  these  buildings  is  well  known,  but  the 
cheap  house  is  made  of  the  best  yellow  deal,  painted  once,  and  is 
10  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  7i  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  5  feet  in 
front,  and  is  a  neat,  sexTiceable,  roomy  house  for  the  money. 
Mr.  Thomas  Bickly,  of  Birmingham,  had  a  nice  exhibition  of  his 
light  and  pretty  houses.  The  glass  is  held  in  by  strips  of  zinc 
running  across  the  houses  ;  these  are  deeply  serrated  on  each  side 
like  the  teeth  of  a  coarse  saw ;  the  glazing  consists  in  tm-ning  up 
one  half  of  the  teeth  on  each  side,  to  retain  and  hold  the  glass  in 
position ;  the  serrated  bar  above  is  patented  and  fitted  to  either  an 
iron  or  wooden  ribbed  house  of  any  description.  These  houses  are 
marvellously  improved  since  first  shown. 


HOTHOUSE  BOILERS. 
The  boiler  trials  have  proved  a  test  as  well  of  boiler  capacity  as 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  exhibitors  and  judges,  for  a  succession  of 
thunderstorms  and  drenching  rains  rendered  stopping  and  testing- 
matters  of  no  easy  accomplishment,  there  being  no  less  than 
thirteen  boilers,  each  heating  one  thousand  feet  of  piping. 

Mr.  Cannell  showed  three  of  his  hot-water  circulators,  one  of  a 
capacity  of  eighteen  gallons,  one  of  thirty,  and  a  third  of  forty-six. 
The  chief  merit  of  these  boilers  is  that  they  are  expansive ;  if  too 
small,  another  cro"(vn,  which  also  forms  another  flue,  is  simply  laid, 
and  that  to  any  extent,  thus  exhausting  the  caloric  before  it  is 
allowed  to  escape ;  the  connections  are  also  all  outside  beyond  reach 
of  the  fire,  and  the  outside  of  the  whole  is  encased  -nnth  non-con- 
ducting material.  Mr.  Cannell  also  showed  a  number  of  boilers  not 
on  trial. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lumley  showed  one  of  his  Excelsior  boilers  for  trial ;  it 
seemed  very  powerful  with  a  great  volume  of  vertical  flame  playing 
round  a  very  little  water,  conditions  likely  to  be  favourable  to 
economical  heating. 

Messrs.  Hartley  &  Sugden,  of  Halifax,  showed  two  powerful- 
looking  improved  saddle  boilers  on  the  trial  field,  and  a  large 
assortment,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grounds,  of  their  tanks, 
independent  saddle  boilers,  domed  top  boilers  with  sand  rims,  inde. 
pendent  conical  and  improved  saddle  boilers,  altogether  a  very 
extensive  and  most  interesting  collection. 

The  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Co.,  of  Chelmsford,  tried  two  of  their 
tubular  boilers,  which  are  merely  a  series  of  pipes  placed  hori- 
zontally and  joined  at  the  four  corners  by  others  running  nji 
vertically.  These  form  a  boiler  of  any  height  or  size  required,  and 
are  well  spoken  of  on  the  trial  field.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Green's  patent  hot-water  boiler,  a  most  powerful-looking  arrange- 
ment for  giving  the  water  in  a  series  of  narrow  shelves  an 
uneasy  time  of  it.  A  great  variety  of  these  boilers,  with  mowing, 
machines,  &c.,  -will  also  be  found  in  the  implement  shed 
The  "Whitley  Court  boiler  looked  powerful,  and  likely  to  do  any 
amount  of  work  -mth  certainty.  Mr.  Deards,  of  Harlow,  in  Essex, 
challenged  all  comers,  and  tested  his  boiler  on  the  trial  field. 

A  patent  centrifugal  heating  apparatus  is  the  only  trae  circulating- 
boiler  in  existence,  reducing  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  a  minimum ; 
its  chief  feature  seems  to  consist  in  the  thr-usting  of  a  coil  of  pipe 
into  the  fire,  v/hich  plays  round  it,  to  the  forcing  forth  of  the  water 
in  the  basin  to  go  about  its  proper  business.  There  is  one  great 
subject  of  regret,  that  sevei-al  of  our  largest  makers  have  stood  aloof 
from  this  trial,  and  some  may  think  any  trial  of  boilers  comparatively 
worthless  that  does  not  include  such  boilers  as  those  of  Weeks,  Ormson, 
the  Trentham,  Gray,  Jones,  and  others.  Several  of  these  were  well- 
represented  at  the  show  sheds,  and  Mr.  Weeks  had  an  imposing 
display  in  another  part  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Ormson  showed  a  good  example  of  the  old  convoluted  boiler, 
and  one  with  the  addition  of  a  water-way  under  the  fire  bars,  as  well 
as  a  new  Premier  Fined  Cornish  Boiler.  Some  good  examples  of 
Stevens'  Trentham  Boilers  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fenton.  The 
Messrs.  Green  also  exhibited  new  saddle  boilers  cased  with  wood  to 
retain  the  heat.  \ 

Mr.  Mee,  of  Livei-pool,  exhibited  a  new  patent  heating-  apparatus, 
■which  aims  to  save  fifty  per  cent,  of  fuel,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by 


those  who  have  used  it.     There  is  a  plate  at  front,  which  seems  well 
adapted  to  arrest  and  economise  heat. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nock,  of  Andover  Street,  Birmingham,  showed  several 
varieties  of  gas-stoves,  admirably  adapted  for  heating  frames,  small 
houses,  and  conservatories.  The  air  to  feed  the  fire  is  taken  from 
the  outside,  and  of  course  no  gas  is  permitted  to  enter  the  house. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEDALS. 
On  Wednesday  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  again  -visited 
the  show  for  the  pui-pose  of  distributing-  the  medals.  He 
walked  to  the  large  'tent,  and  made  a  minute  inspection  of 
its  principal  contents,  particularly  of  Mr.  George  Paul's  roses ; 
and  from  his  observations,  which  were  of  a  very  discrim. 
inating-  character,  it  is  evident  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  and 
possesses  considerable  knowledge  of  floriculture.  After  walking- 
through  several  of  the  other  tents,  his  Royal  Highness  proceeded  to 
the  covered  dais,  around  which  was  a  large  assemblage  of  spectators, 
and  distributed  such  of  the  medals  as  had  been  awarded.  The  names 
of  the  successful  competitors  were  called  out  by  General  Scott, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Badger  handing  the  medals  to  the  Prince,  who  delivered 
them  to  the  recipients,  accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  congratu. 
lation  to  each. 

Phizes  rou  Houses,  Implements,  &c. 

Gold  Medals  : — Messrs.  W.  Howitt  &  Co.,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  for  the  best  horticultural  building.  Mr.  Frederick 
Reynolds,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham,  for  the  best  collection  of  garden 
furniture.  Messrs.  Mappleheck  &  Lowe,  Bimnngham,  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  garden  machinery,  tools,  &c.  Messrs.  George  Baker  &  Co., 
Aston  Road,  Birmingham,  for  the  best  collection  of  garden  wirework. 

SiLVEK  Medals  .- — Messrs.  Cranston  &  Luck,  Highgate  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, for  collection  of  horticultural  buildings.  Messrs.  Dennis  &  Co., 
Chelmsford,  for  conservatory,  1,099.  Messrs.  HLll  &  Smith,  Dudley,  for 
■mrework. 

Bkonze  Medal  : — Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co.,  Norwich,  for  portable 
plant  preservers. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  enumerated  above,  we  may  mention  the 
folio-wing  : — 

Messrs.  W.  S.  Boulton  &  Co.,  Rose  Lane  Works,  Norwich,  a  silver 
medal  for  their  collection  of  garden  engines  and  machinery. 

Messrs.  Follows  &  Bate,  Manchester,  a  silver  medal  for  the  patent 
Anglo-American  lawn-mower. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Haynes  &  Sons,  Edgware  Road,  London,  a  silver  medal 
for  their  patent  garden  hose. 

Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  Euston  Road,  London,  a  silver  medal  for  their 
collection  of  flower  boxes  and  plant  cases. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Chapman,  a  silver  medal  for  his  collection  of  cases  for  cut 
flowers,  fruit,  &c. 

Messrs.  Mappleheck  &  Lowe,  a  bronze  medal  for  garden  ornaments  and 
furniture. 

Messrs.  Henry  Bamford  &  Sons,  Uttoxeter,  a  bronze  medal  for  an 
improved  water-ban-ow. 

We  may  add  that  Messrs.  Hewitt's  house,  which  obtained  the  gold 
medal,  is  thirty  feet  by  seventeen  feet,  constructed  and  exhibited  by 
the  patentees.  This  is  a  simple,  serviceable,  light,  elegant,  well- 
ventilated,  and  cheap  building.  It  appears  to  comprise  all  the 
requirements  of  such  an  edifice,  and  was  considered  by  the  judges 
to  be  worthy  of  a  gold  medal.  The  shape  of  the  house  in  section  is 
arched,  the  main  supports  or  ribs  being-  of  li-  inch  wrought-iron 
straight  tubes,  in  short  lengths,  joined  together  by  wrought-iron 
sockets  at  such  on  angle  as  will  give  the  necessary  curve  to  the  roof. 
There  is  no  outward  thrust,  and  hence  there  are  no  tie  rods  to  oifend 
the  eye  or  interfere  with  the  space.  The  ribs  carry  light  horizontal 
bearers,  which  are  stiffened  hy  light  wrought-iron  stays,  and  support 
wood  or  iron  sash  bars  ;  the  glazing  is  effected  without  laps,  each 
opening  having-  one  square,  which  is  puttied  in,  any  condensed 
moisture  being-  discharged  outside.  The  ventilation  can  be  effected 
in  all  weathers,  the  lower  squares  of  glass  being  fixed  in  frames, 
which  are  opened  by  a  lever  with  horizontal  rods  and  jointed  arms ; 
the  bearings  are  of  gun-metal.  The  frames  can  be  connected  or  dis- 
connected at  pleasure,  so  as  to  give  whole  or  partial  ventilation. 
The  upper  squares,  also  in  frames,  are  hinged  to  ridge,  and  opened 
and  closed  by  rods  and  arms  worked  by  the  very  slow  process  of  cog- 
wheels and  worm.  This  is  the  only  unsatisfactory  feature  about  the 
house,  and  one  which  should  be  remedied  to  render  it  perfect. 

We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  gTcat  gardening  exhibition 
without  testifying  to  the  courtesy  and  ability  -with  which  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Badger,  carried  out  and  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue  all  the  details  of  this  great  show.  We,  in  common  with 
all  the  horticultural  community,  are  greatly  indebted  to  him.  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  so  well  carried  out  all  the  details  of  the  garden 
structure  and  boiler  department,  also  deserves  our  hearty  thanks. 
Owing  to  the  weather,  and  owing  also,  we  think,  to  allowing  the  public 
to  enter  the  grounds  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  judges,  other 
matters  will  have  to  be  posponed  till  next  week. 
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